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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WPJTINGS 


OF 


EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 


It cannot be necessary to inform the admirers 
of Gibbon from what source the principal tacts 
in the following sketch have been deri\ 0 (i. 
Conscious of the strong claims he had to the 
respect of his countrymen, our historian thought, 
without impropriety, that they would bo gratified 
with a more detailed account of his life tlian 
could have been given by his friends ; and sat 
down to write his personal history at a time 
when his opinions were matured, and when he 
was disposed to look back with impartiality on 
his various studies. In the very interesting 
volumes published by the Right Hon. Lord 
Sheffield, Mr. Gibl)on has delineated Ins cha- 
racter. aiiahzed his mind, and recorded his erroii 
uul liis prejudices wltli s>) much apparent can- 
• l.jur, that lie ^cems fully entitled to all the con- 
fidence which hs usually bestowed on tlie bio- 
giaphy that is written by a friend or a stranger. 
Theie may be, indeed, some danger lest vanity 
should multiply works of this description ; but 
as loiig as hunuui nature continues to be a fa- 
vourite ol)joct of study, the memoirs of such 
MEN as Gibbon, written by themselves, must be 
con',ulered as superior in interest and import- 
ance, to all the information which can be col- 
lected from friends or companions. 

Edv\aid Gibbon was descended from an 
ancient hmiily of that name in Kent. IIG 
grandfather, Edward Gibbon, a citizen of 
London, v^ as appointed one of the commission- 
ers of customs, under tlie Tory administration 
of the last four years of Queen Anne, and was 
praised by Ivonl Bolinghmke for his knowledge 
of commeice and finance. He was elected one 
of the diieitor', of the unfortunate South Sea 
Companv , iii the year 171 b. at wliich time he 
had uc<jtiired an independent fortunc'of bO.OCXV. 
the whole of which he lost when the company 
failed in 17^20. The sum of 1(\000/. however, 
was allowed for his maintenance, and on this 
foundation he reared another fortune, not inucii 
inferior to the first, and secured a part f>t it in 
the purchase of landed property. He died in 
December 17Sb, at his hoU'«e at Putney, and by 
his last will enriched two daughters, at tlie ex- 


pense of his son Edward, who had married against 
his consent. ^ 

This son was"^ent to Cambridge, where, at 
Enianucd College, he “ passed through a 
regular course of academical discipline,” but 
left it without a degree, and afterwards travelled. 
On his return to England, he was chosen, in 
1734, member of parliament for the borough of 
Petersfield, and in 1741 for Southampton. In 
parliament he joined the party which, after a 
long contest, finally drove Sir Robert Walpole 
and bis friends from their places. Our author 
has not concealed, that “ in the pursidt of an 
unpopular minister, ho gratified a private re- 
venge against the oppressor of his family in the 
South Sea persecution.” Walpole, however, 
was not tiiat oppressor, for Mr, Coxe has clearly 
proved, that lie frequently endeavoured to stem 
the torrent of parliamentary vengeance, and to 
incline tlie sentiments of the house to terms of 
moderation. 

Edward Gibljon, our illustrious historian, 
was born at Putney, April -^7. O, S. 1737. His 
mother v\-as Judith Porteii, the daughter of a 
merchant of London. He was tlie eldest of five 
brothers an<l a sister, all of vviiom died in their 
infancy. He has a refiection on the circum- 
stances of hi-, birth, in which those who are 
capable of rcfi.ction should ofteiier indulge ; it 
relates to hkssiugs which a thinking niaii v\ill 
contemplate vv ith no common gratitude. “ My 
lot,” he says, ‘‘ might have lietn that of a slave, 
a savage, or a peasant: nor can I reflect witli- 
out pleasure on the bounty of nature, which cast 
ray birth in a free and civili.sed country, in an 
age of science and philosophy, in a family of 
honourable rank, and decently endowed with 
the gifts of fortune.” 

In infancy, Ins constitution was uncommonly 
feeble, but he was nursed with much lentlenu-ss 
by his maitlen aunt IVIrs. Catherine Porten ; 
and received such instruction, during intervals 
of health, as his y.‘ars admitted. At tlie age of 
seven, lie was pla 'ed uiiiler tl'L ; ire of IMr. John 
Kirby, the author of Automvthfs, a philoso- 
phical fiction. In IiIn ninth year, January 17R>, 


* An account of tlie f-imiN •it'D.'i; " th- Ue"'’...-.-,.,*. I l-ont* reanner hi- o' .i^-t ons to both. See Gent. Mag- toI xiiv 
Marine for MI u t, re-.-i.: tlin . rt ,r i.-, • -t y Mr \i ; i' 

choTs to procure the ad.irv-'.' ot ti.t 'Ft ..,i * ■ i.. • l- ’ : 
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he was sent to a school at Kingston upon 
Thames, kept by Dr. Woode^on and his assis- 
tant; but even here his studies were frequently 
interrupted by sickness, nor does lie speak with 
rapture either of his proficiency or of the school 
itself. In 17-47, on his mother’s death, he was 
recalled home, where during a resiflence of tw'o 
years, principally under the eye of his affection- 
ate aunt, he appears to have acquired that passion 
for reading which predominated during the wliole 
of his life. 

In 17-19, he was entered in Westminster 
school, of which Dr. John Nicoll was at that 
time head-master. Within the space of two 
years, he reached the tinrd form ; but his appli- 
cation was so frequently rendered useless by 
sickness and deliility, that it was determined to 
send him to Hath. Here, and at Putnev, he 
recovered his health so f.ir as to he able to return 
to his hook-N, and as lie approached his sixteenth 
year, his disorder entirely left him. The fie- 
quent interruptions, however, which he had met 
with, and probably a dread of tlie confined air 
of the city of Westminster, had induced his 
father to place him at Esher in Surry, in the 
house of the Kev. Philip Francis, the translator 
of Horace. 13ut his hopes were again fnistrated. 
IMr. Francis preferred the pleasures of London 
to the instruction of his pupils ; and our scholar, 
without farther preparation, w'as hurried to 
0.xford, where, on April 3. 17o9, before he 
had accomplished his fifteenth year, he was 
matriculated as a gentleman commoner of Mag- 
dalen College. 

To Oxford, he informs us, he brought ‘‘ a 
stock of erudition tiiat might have puzzled a 
doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a 
school-boy would ha\ e been ashamed.’* Dui ing 
the three last years, altliough sickness interrupted 
a regular course of instruction, his fondness for 
books had increa>ed, and he was permitted to 
indulge it by ranging over the shelves without 
plan or design. This indiscriminate appetite 
subsided by degrees in the hi'.torical line, and he 
perused with the greatest avidity such historical 
books as came in his way, gratifying a curiositv 
ol which he could not trace the source, and sup- 
plying wants which he could not express. In 
this course of desultory reading he seems in- 
consciously to have been led to that particular 
branch in which he was afterwards to excel. 
But whatever connection this had with his more 
distant life, it was by no means favourable to his 
ac.itiemical jmrsiiits. He was exceediriiilv fle- 
ficient in classical learning, and went to Oxford 
witiujut either the taste or preparation which 
could enable him to reap the advantages of 
academical edueatitin. This may proii.iblv ac- 
count for the harshiKs^ with which he speaks of 
the English universities. Ho informs us tint 
he spent fourteen montlis at Magdalen College, 
which proved the most idle and unprofitable of 
hi-, whole life; but why thev were so idle and 
unprofitable, we cannot learn* from his 3Iemoirs. 
If he still pursued his desultory course of reid- 
ing. tliey could not be altogether unprofitable, \ 


* on Dam,.l r,rfc?r,.hebook.t!IeratOsf.,rd,ff,Tes o? a 
of «nb!..,n when airo5;e«e. •• I h.m 
p_ii . rh iri. ter. ar,d but htt e connwTtfi w.th rbe iointf 
.n rhoT admu at MagoaU-n college on!> .f"; 


although they might be idle as to the purposes 
of academical studies. To the carelessness of 
his tutois, indeed, he appears to have had some 
reason to object; but lie allows that he was dis- 
posed to gaiety and to late hours, and therefore 
compixiins, with little justice, that he W’as not 
taught what he was disposed to neglect. In liis 
examination of the history of our universities, 
he would bring us back to the tyranny of priests 
and monks; but he who cannot distinguish be- 
tween the priests and monks of a barbarous age, 
and tile clergy of the present period, wants at 
least one of the qualifications of a historian. It 
IS the more to be regretted that he has recorded 
his prejudices against the universities, liecause 
those prejudices appear to have been conceived 
in his inxiturer years. Tliis is, at least, suspi- 
I cious. When he sat down to write his Memoirs, 
the Mernoiis of an eminent and accomplished 
scholar, he found a blank which is seldom found 
in the biography of English scholars, the early 
di-plays of genius, the laudable emulation, and 
the well-earned honours; he found tliatheowed 
no fame to his academical residence, and there- 
Ibre determined that no fame should be deriv- 
able from an university education. 

When he first left Magdalen college, he in- 
forms us, that his taste for books began to re- 
vive ; and tliat “ unprovided with original 
learning, uninformed in the habits of think- 
ing, unskilled in tlie arts of composition, he 
resolved to write a book.” The title of this 
first essay was “ The Age of Sesostris,” the 
sheets of which he afterwards destroyed. On 
his return to college, want of advice, experience, 
and occupation, betrayed him into improprieties 
of conduct, late hours, ill-chosen company, and 
inconsiderate expense. Industry became after- 
wards so much a habit with Mr. Gibbon, that 
we are not to wonder if he wishes to bestow a 
share of the blame of his youthful idleness on 
the negligence of his tutors, or the constitution 
of his college.* 

In the frame of his mind, how'over, there 
appears to have been originally a considerable 
proportion of juvenile arrogance and caprice. 
At the age of sixteen, his reading became of the 
religious kind; and after bewildering himself 
in the errors of the church of Rome, he w'as 
converted to its doctrines, if that can be called 
a conversion which was rather the adoption of 
certain opinions in- a boy, wlio had never studied 
those ot his own cliurcii. This change, in what- 
ever light it may be considered, he imputes prin- 
cipaPy to the works of Parsons, the Jesuit, who, 
in his opinion, had urged all the best arguments 
in favour of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Fortified with these, on the 8th of June 1753, 
he solemnly abjured, what he calls the errors of 
heresy, before a Catholic priest in London, and 
immediately announced the important event to 
his father in a very lalioured epistle. His father 
regretted the change, !>ut divulged the secret, 
and thus rendered liis return to 3fagdalen Col- 
lege imposNible, At an advanced age, and 
when he had learned to treat all religions with 

tune, no commoner; One uniornmon book for a rcning man I re- 
member to h.ni — /e /ii,' Ontitl'tli- 'u' Herbelirt, which 

he .etins much t.‘ ha^e'j,e<i f.r .luthonties for hu Eastern Ropias 
History.’ Gent. Mag. \ol iu' p- lib 
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equal indifTerence, our author ‘?peaks of this 
conversion with a vain respect; declaiing him- 
self not ashamed to have been entangled by the 
sophistry whicli seduced the acute and manly 
understandings of Chillingwoi th and Bayle. 
But perhaps resemblance is more close in the 
transition which, he adds, they made from 
superstition to scepticism.* 

His father was now advised to send him for 
some time to Lausanne in Switzerland, where 
he was placed, with a moderate allowance, 
under the care of Mr. Pavilliard, a Calvinist 
minister. Mr. Pavilliard was instructed to 
reclaim his pupil from the errors of popery ; hut 
as he could not speak English, nor Mr. Gibbon 
French, some time elapsed before much con- 
versation of any kind became practicable. When 
their mutual industry had removed this obstacle, 
IVIr. Pavilliard first secured the attention and 
attachment of his pupil by kindness, then diieeted 
his studies into a regular plan, and placed within 
his power such means of infoimation as miuht 
remove the errors into which he had fallen. This 
judicious method soon proved successful ; on 
Chiistmas day, 1754, after ‘‘ a full conviction,” 
Mr. Gibbon received tlie sacrament in the church 
of Lausanne : and here it was, he infonns us, that 
he suspended his religious enquiries, acquiescing, 
witli implicit belief, in the tenets and mysteries 
which are adopted by the general consent of 
Catholics and Protestants. 

His advantages, in other respects, were so im- 
portant during his residence at Lausanne, that 
liere, for the fiist time, he appears to have com- 
menced the regular process of instruction whicli 
laid the foundation of all Ids futuie impiove- 
nients. His tliirst fur general knowledge re- 
turned ; and while he was not hindered from 
gratifying his curiosity in his former desultory 
manner, certain hours were appropriated for 
certain studies. His reading had now a fixed 

object, and that attained, he felt the value of 
tlie acquisition, and became more reconciled to 
regularity and svsteiu. He ojiencd new' stores 
of learning and taste by acquii Ing a knowledge 
of the Gieek, Latin, and French languages. Of 
this proficiency, although his tutor ought not to i 
be robbed ot his share of the merit, it is evident 
that iMr. Gibbon’s unwearied industry and laud- 
able avidity of knowledge were at this time 
uncommon, and bespoke a mind capable of the 
highest attainments, and deserving of the highest 
honours within the compass of literature. 

To mathematics only he showed a reluctance; 
contenting himself with understanding the prin- 
ciples of that science. At this early age it is 
probable he desi-'tetl meiely from finding no 
pleasure in mathematical '•tiuiii.s, and notliing to 
gratify curiosity; but as in his nmre mature 
years he determined to uiidei v alue the pursuits 
which he did not choose to foiiow, he takes an 

* rhiUinffworth certAinly ^^-cr-a.nc i m. in n hi- 'itter dix 
t III a r.oce at the copvlU'i-"i o* Mi . < > iihoii i< i i.'ini ot hi-, roiirt- 
ship, he refers tu thn ut’ Knu-v-.ju, 'I he p 

thu', referred to, for M-hich I am .nJvhtfd to the .s 

»s follows. It 1 - taken from a lei'cr of liou-seaii, i: ,t.-ti TunelT'-'- 
Vou have given me a Lomini-'ion for Math mm-eile Curcb.k!, of 
yhich 1 ^hali acquit myeif i!i, on an curt of my tstee-n 

for her. '1 he cuidrev- of .Mr (ri'il.m tnakei one thmk ill ••f h'-.. 

I have again read hi- bo-ik It is iit-,ff>nr.ed bv the p rperua art'-ci- 
ation and pur-uit of hridiancv. Mr 4,tb. r>n i- no n an for n.e. I 
canjurt think him welt adaotinl to Vt olemo.-e.le < .-r*'‘.od. Ho that 
doe* not know her value uijworthv of her , he that know^ it, and 


opportunity to jiass a reflection on the utility of 
mathematics, with which few will probably 
agree. He accuses this science of “ hardening 
the mind by the* habit of rigid demonstration, 
so destructive of tlie finer fec-lings of moral 
evidence, which must determine tiie actions 
and opinions of our lives.” So easy is it to 
find a plausible excuse for neglecting what we 
want the power or the inclination to foiiow. 

To his classical acquirements, while at Lau- 
sanne, he added tlie study of Grotius and Puflen- 
dorfi^ Locke and IMontesquieu ; and he mentions 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters, La Bleterie's Life 
of Julian, and Giannone’s Civil History ot 
Naples, as having remotely contributed to form 
tlie historian of the Roman empire. From 
Pascal, he tells Us. that he learned to manage 
the weapon of giave and temperate irony, even 
on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity ; forgetting 
that irony, in every shape, is iieneath the dignity 
of the iiistorical stvle, and subjects the historian 
to the suspicion that his coinage and his argu- 
ment are exiiausted. It is more to his credit, 
tliat at tills time he established a correspondence 
with several literary characters, to w hotn he 
looked for instruction and direction : with Cre- 
vicr and Breitinger, Gesnerand Allemund; and 
that, by the acuteness of his remarks and his 
zeal for knowledge, lie proved himself not un- 
w'ortliy of their confidence. He had an oppor- 
I tunity also of seeing Vtdtaire, who received him 
as an English youth, but without any peculiar 
notice or distinction. Voltaire dill'used gaiety 
around him, by erecting a tempoiary theatre, on 
which he perfoimed his own fiivourite charac- 
teis; and Mr. Gibbon became so enamoured of 
the French stage, as to lose much of his vene- 
ration for Shakspeare. He was now familiar in 
some, and acquainted in many families, and his 
evenings were generally devoted to curds and 
convtr'-ation. eitlier in private parties or more 
numerous assemblies. 

During this alternation of study and pleasure, 
he beeanie eii.tinouied of a Mademoiselle Susan 
C’urciiod, a voung lady whose personal attrac- 
tions were embellished by her virtues and taleiits. 
His addresses were favoured by her and by her 
parents, but his father, on being consulted, ex- 
pressed the utmost reluctance to this “ strange 
alliance,” and Mr. Gibbon viedded to his plea- 
sure. His wound, he tells us, was insensibly 
healed by time*, and the lady was not unhappv ; 
she afterwards became the wife of the ce*lebrated 
M. Neckar.j- 

In 1758, he was permitted to return to Eng- 
land, after an absence of nearly five years. His 
father received liiin with more kindness than he 
expected, and rejoiced in tlie success of his plan 
of education. During his absence, his father 
had married his second wife, 3Iiss Dorothea 
Patton, whom his sou was prepaied to dislike, 

' >n 'iLSiTt htT, !■« a nian to V>e di-ii i ♦<•. sf,., not Vno-w what 

she X, afS'Ut . e i, HI HI -ervi-. Itr .v t,t r . n 

heart I •'lnni d a 'b' ii w’d t'n i , r t. • ' o tiini five) ff. fifc« 

ax’d poor a.iionz t>i .n hr.- t; )■. r in ( . noh, ar d i, m 

Ii.tfi' and In truth 1 1 oj e tl.vt .Mr <ul''i>n lu " iS’t ' oii'e heri*. 

I -h»uld »i>s to d-' e'p’ I ut I > a.il I'-.t J -h.n.Ui wi-h to ao 
■we), and 1 ft”-* t’i.*t 1 • .Vir It-I' on a.Ut- t<> 'ins 

rvferente, “ A't an pulhi.r I -‘ a., n .t asqie.i iiuii, tl e .,.n!ci’ tni, or 
taste, ur eapriv e .'t .leqn .T-ujiie, ) nt tr.at e \’r ..•rdni m iiiAii, w l.uin 
1 aitii ire and p tv.s^-ould I ive ;,.en rr i p.uw la coudenaxn^ 
the moral thoracter and xondutt ot .i 5tr.»ii^er. ' 
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but found an amiable and deserving woman. 
At home he was left at liberty to consult his 
taste in the choice of place, company, and 
amusements; and his excursions were bounded 
only by the limits of the island, and the 
measure of his income. He had now reached 
his twenty-lirst year; and some faint efforts 
were made to procure him the employment of 
secretary to a foreign embassy. His step-mother 
recoaiinended the study of the law ; but the 
ft)rmer sciiemc did not succeed, and the latter 
he declined. Of his first two years in England, 
he passed about nine months in London, and 
the remainder in the country. But London 
had few charms, except the common ones that 
can be purchased. His father had no fixed 
residence there, and no circles into which he 
might introduce his son. He acquired an in- 
timacy, however, in the house of David Mallet, 
ami by his means was introduced to Lady Her- 
vev\ parties. The want of society seems never 
to have given him much uneasiness; nor does 
It appear that at any period of his life he knew 
t.'ie misery of having hours which he could not 
fill up. At his father’s house at Buriton, near 
IVtei.^Held in Hampshire, he enjoyed much 
Ici'.ure, and many opportunities of adding to his 
stuck of learning. Books became more and 
more the source of all his wishes and pleasures; 
and although his father endeavoured to inspire 
him witii a love and knowIe<lge of farming, he 
could not succeed farther than, occasionally, to 
obtain his company in such excursions as are | 
usual with country gentlemen. I 

The leisure he could borrow from his more I 
regular plan of study, was employed in perusing 
the works of the best English authors since the ' 
Revolution, in hopes that the purity of his own 
language, corrupted by the long use of a foreign 
idiom, might be restored. Of Swift and Addi- 
••on, wlio w ere recommended by Mallet, he seems 
to fix the tiJie value, praising Swift for his 
manly original vigour, and Adtiisoii for elegance 
and mildness. Xite perfect composition, the 
iiCTvous language, and well turned periods of 
Robertson, intlained him with the ambitious 
hope that ho might one dav tread in his footsteps. 
But channed as he was at tills linie with Swift 
and Addison, Robertson and Hume, well as he 
knew how to appreciate the excellence of their 
respective ‘•tvles, he lost sight of every model, 
wlien lie became a writer of history, and formed 
a stvie peculiar to himself. 


In 1 7dl, his first publication made its appear- 
ance under tiie title Es-ai sur 1' Etude de la 
la'tterature,” a small volume in twelves. P.nt 
of this had been vMitten at Lausanne, and the 
v\iu)Ie completed in London. He consulted 
l)r. Maty, a man of extensive learning and 
judgment, who encouraged him to publish the 
work ; but this he would probably have delayed 
tor some time, hail not his father insisted upon 
ir. thiiiking that some proof of literary talents 
uiiglit introduce him to public notice. The 
design of this Essay was to prove, that all the 

C*, that he had the ■wivtl 

••tfe lar-H. e uld,, ‘ i hus ftru.a the Monnites,. wh-rh me 

. ’li ’-!! i. ,arer of aiu-iei.t tacta'. than e>'er I ■ a.1 

I .-.■•t m . Ti 1 t,-:i t.irif K-rui/cMt^e was of .Jime serrice to me, as I 
-.(1 »uh the mstdem duc-.vUr-e and eafcrtirf of a 


faculties of the mind may be exercised and dis- 
played by the study of ancient literature, in 
opposition to D’Alembert and others of the 
French cncyclojiedists, who contended for that 
new philosophy that has since produced such 
miserable consequences. He introduces, how- 
ever, a variety of topics not immediately con- 
nected with this, and evinces that in the study 
of the belles lettres, and in ciiticism, his range 
was fiu: more extensive than could have been 
expected from his years. His style approaches 
to that of Voltaire, and is often sententious and 
flippant ; and the best excuse that can be offered 
for his writing in French, is, that his principal 
object relates to the literature of that country, 
with which he seems to court an alliance, and 
with which it is certain he was more familiar than 
with that of England. This Essay accordingly 
was praised in the foreign journals, but attracted 
very little notice at home, and was soon forgotten. 
Of its merits, he speaks in Ins Memoirs, with a 
mixture of praise and blame, but the former 
predominates, and with justice. ElacI the French 
language been then as common in the literary 
world as it is now, so extraordinary a production 
from a young man would have raised very high 
expectations. 

About the time when this Essay appealed, 
Air. Gibbon was induced to emlirace tlie mili- 
taiy piofe-isiou. He vvas appointed cajitain of 
the South battalion of the Hampshire iMilitia, 
aud for two years and a half endured “ a wan- 
dering life of military servitude.” It is seldom 
that the memoirs of a literary character are 
enlivened by an incident like this. Mr. Gib- 
bon, as may be expected, could not dive«>t iuA 
mind of his old liabits, and therefore eniL'avoured 
to unite the soldier and the scholar. He studied 
the art of war in the Mernoires Mihtaircs of 
Quintus Icdius i^M. Guichardt), while from the 
disciphne ami evolutions of a modern battalion, 
he vvas acquiring a clearer notion of the phalanx 
and tlie legion *, and what he seems to have 
valued at its full worth, a more intimate know- 
ledge of the world, and such an increase of 
acquaintance as made him better known than 
he could have been in a much longer time, had 
he regularly passed his summers at Buriton 
and his winters in London. He snatched also 
some hours from his military duties for study ; 
and upon the whole, although he does not look 
back with much pleasure on this period of his 
life, he permits the reader to smile at the ad- 
vantages wliich the historian of the Roman 
Empire derived from the captain of the Hamp- 
shire grenadiers. At the peace in 176^2-3, 
his regiment was disl)auded, and he resumed 
his Studies, the regularity of which liail been so 
much interrupted, that he speaks of now enter- 
ing on a new plan. After hesitating, probably 
not long, between tlie matJiematics and Uie 
Greek language, he gave the preference to the 
latter, and purs^ued his reading with vigour. 

.But wliattver he read, or studied, he appears 
to have read and ^ludied with a view to historical 
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composition, and he aspired to the character of 
a historian long iiefore he could iix upon abub- 
ject. Such early predilection is not uncommon. 
It was the case particularly nith Dr. Robertson, 
and probably is always the case -with men who 
have been eminently distinguished in any one 
branch of science. The time was favourable to 
Mr. Gibbon’s ambition. He was daily witness- 
ing the triumphs of Hume and Robertson, and 
lie probably thought, with a vanity that cannot 
now' be blamed, that a subject only was wanting 
to form his claim to equal honours. 

During liis service in the militia, he revolved 
several subjects for an historical composition* ; 
and by the variety of them, u e see that he had 
no particular purpose to serve, and no precon- 
ceived theory to which facts were to bend. 
Among tlie subjects he has enumerated, we 
find, the expedition of Charles VHI. of France 
into Italy — the crusade of Richard — the 
barons’ w’ars against Joiiii and Henry HI. — 
the history of Edward the Black iVince— the 
lues, witli comparisons, of Henry V. and the 
emperor Titus — the life of Sir Fhilip Sidney, 
and that of the Marquis of Afontrose. These 
were rejected in their turns, but he dwelt with 
rather more fondness on the life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; and w hen that w as discarded, medi- 
tated either the history of the liberty of the Swiss ; 
or that of the republic of Florence under the 
house of IMedicis. All these gave way for 
various reasons, which had more weight with 
himself than they probably would ha^c had with 
the public. His reading was even at this time 
extensive beyond all pitcedcnt, and perhaps 
there is no series of events which he might not 
have embellished by elegance of nairaiive or 
soundness of retlection. 

His designs were, however, now interrupted 
by a visit to the coutiuont, win'ch, according to 
custom, hi> father thought necessary to complete 
the educatiim of an English gentleman. Pre- 
vious to his departure, lie obtained recommen- 
datory letters fi oin Lady Hervey, Horace 
Walpole, ^the late Lord Orford.) Al.illet, and 
tlie Duke tie Nivernois, to various persons of 
distinction in F’rance. In acknowledging the 
Duke’s services, he notes a ciicumstance which 
in some degree illu'-trates his own character, 
and exhibits that superiority of pretensions from 
which he never departed. “ The duke received 
me civilly, but (perhaps through 
treated me more as a man of letters than as a 
man of f.iriiiun.'’ Congreve and Gray were 
weak einiugh to he olfended on a similar ac- 
count • but that Ml . Gibbon, v\]iose sole ambition 
was to rise to literaiv fame, slamld have for a 
moment preferred the squivoc.d character of a 
man of fashion, is as unaccountable as it is 
wonderful, that at an advanted period of life ho 
should have recoided the incident. 

In France, htjwevtr. the fame of liis Es- ay- 
had preceded hiiu, and he was gratitied by being 
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considered as a man of letters, who wrote for his 
amusement. Here he mixed in familiar society 
W'ith D’Alembert, Diderot, Count De Caylus, 
the Abbe De Bleterie, Barthelemy, Raynal, 
Amaud, Helvetius, and others who were con- 
fessedly at the head of FVcncli literature. After 
passirig fourteen weeks in Paris, he revisited (^in 
the month of May-, 176d) his old friends at 
Lausanne, where he remained nearly a year. 
Among the occurrences here which he records 
with most pleasure, is his forming an acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Holroyd, afterwards Lord Shef- 
field, who did so much honour to his memory, 
and whom he characterises as “ a friend whose 
activity in the ardour of youth was always 
prompted by a benevolent heart, and directed 
by a strong understanding.” 

Ill 1764 he set out for Italy, after having 
studied the geography and ancient history of the 
seat of the Homan empire, with such attention 
as might render his visit profitable. Although 
he disclaims that enthusiasm which takes fire at 
every novelty, the sight of Rome appears to 
have conquered his apathy, and at once fixed the 
source of his fame. “ It was at Rome, on the 
loth of October 1764, as he sat musing amidst 
the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed 
friars were singing vespers in the temple of 
Jupiter (now the church of the Zoccolants, or 
Franciscan friars), that the idea of writing the 
Decline and Fall of the city first started to his 
mind.” But this appears to have been merely 
the effect of local emotion. His plan was then 
confined to the decay of the cUj/j and had he 
not enlarged hU views upon farther reflection, 
we should have had an elegant book of antiqui- 
ties. but not the history of the empire. 

In the month of June, 1765, be arrived at his 
father’s house, and seems to have entered on a 
life which afforded no incident, or room for 
remark. The five ycai-s and a half which inter- 
vened between his travels and his father’s death 
in 1770, he informs us, were the portion of his 
life vvhich he passed vNith tho least enjo)'ment, 
ami remembered w iih the least satisfaction. By 
the resignation of his father, and the death of 
Sir Thomas M'orsley, he was promoted to the 
rank of major and lieutenant-colonel command- 
ant of his regiment of militia; but was, each 
year that it was necessary to attend the monthly 
mcetiug and exercise, more disgusted with “ tiie 
inn, the wine, the company, and the tiresome 
repetition of annual attendance and daily exer- 
cise, ” 

Anotiier source of uneasiness arose from re- 
flections on his situation. He belonged to no 
pn.fession, and had adopted no plan by whicii 
he could, like his numerous acquaintance, rise 
to some degree of consequence. He lamented 
that he had not, at a proper age, emhracul the 
lucrative pursuits of tlie law, or of trade, tlie 
chances of civil office, or of India advvuture, or 
even “the fit slumbers of the chuich.” Still, 
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however, such a mind as his was not formed to 
be inactive, and a greater portion of his dissatis- 
faction appears to Iiave arisen from an impatience 
to acquire fame, and from the extreme length of [ 
those prospects which the various designs he i 
formed had presented. He yet contemplated j 
tiie Decline and Fall of Rome, but at an awful ' 
distance ; and in the mean time, as something 
more within his grasp, he resumed his study of 
the revolutions of Switzerland, so far as to exe- 
cute the first book of a History. This was read 
in the following winter (1767) to a literary 
society of foreigners in London, who did not i 
flatter him by a very favourable opinion ; yet i 
it was praised by Hume, who endeavoured only' ■ 
to dissuade him from tlie use of the French 
language. His choice of that language was j 
confessedly injudicious; but while he allows ’ 
tiiat, he has not sufficiently explained what led | 
to the absurdity of a historian writing in anv i 
language but his ow n, or w by he should suppose ■ 
the French language better ada])tcd than the j 
English to the dignity of historical composition. ] 
Tlie opinion, however, of the foreign critics, to 1 
■whom he had submitted this attempt, prevailed 
over that of Hume, and he renounced the design 
of continuing it. The manuscript is now’ in 
the library of Lord Sheffield. 

In l'^67 he joined with Mr. Deyverdun, a 
Swiss gentleman then in England, and a man 
of taste and critical knowledge, to whom he was 
much attached, in publishing a literaiy journal 
in imitation ot Dr. IMaty’s Journal UrUannujitet 
They entitled it, Memoires Litteraires de la 
Grand Bretagne.” Two volumes only of this 
work were published, and met with very little 
encouragement. Mr. Gibl)on acknowledges 
having reviewed Lord Lyttelton’s History in 
the first volume. The materials of a third 
volume were almost completed, vvlien he recom- 
mended his coadjutor Deyverdun, to be tra- 
velling governor to Sir Richard 'VVorsley; an 
appointment which terminated tlie “ 3Iemoires 
Litteraires.” 

Mr. Gibbon’s next performance was an attack 
on Dr. Warburton, which he condemns for its 
severity and for its cowardice, while he brino-s 
the testimony of some eminent scholars to prove 
that it was successful and decisive. Warbur- 
ton’s hypothesis on the descent of iEneas to hell 
had long been applauded, and if not universally 
adopted, had not been answered during a space 
ot thirty years. It was the opinion of tliU 
learned writer, that the descent to hell is not a 
false, l>ut a mimic scene, which represents the 
initiation of .Fneas, in tlie character of a law- 
giver, to the Eleusiiuan mysteries. Mr. Gibbon, 
on the ctnitrary. in his Critical Observations ' 
on the Sixth Book of the .Entid,” 1770, en- ■ 
deavoured to prove, that tlie anueut Uiw-givers ' 
did not invent the mysteries, and that .Eneas ' 
never was invested with the office of law-giver; I 
tliat there is not any argument, anv circum- • 
stance, which can melt a fable into allegory, or ' 
remove the scene from the lake Avernus to the ! 
temple of Ceres; that such a wild supposition , 
is equally injurious to the poet and the man; 
that it \'irgil was not initiated, he could not, if 
he were, lie would not, reveal the secrets of the 


initiation; and tliat the anathema of Horace 
(lictabo qui Cereris i,acruin vul^arit, &c.) at once 
attests his ow n ignorance and the innocence of 
his friend. All this might have been argued in 
decent and respectful language; but Mr. Giblion 
avows that his hostility v\as against the person 
as well as the hypothesis of “ the dictator and 
tyrant of the world of literature,” and with the 
acuteness of the critic he therefore determined to 
join the acrimony of the polemic. In his mor** 
advanced years lie affects to regret an unmanly 
attack upon one vvho was no longer able to 
fend Iiimseif; but he is unwilling to part vvitli 
the reputation to which he thought his pamphlet 
entitled, or to conceal the praise whicli Profes 
sor Hev'ne bestowed on it. 

After tlie deatli of iiis father, in 1 770, an eveijt 
which left him the sole disposer of his time and 
inclinations, he sat down seriously to the com- 
position of his celebrated history. For some 
years he iiad revolved the subject in his mind, 
and had read every thing with a view to this 
great undertaking. The following passage fioin 
his Memoirs will give some idea of the magni- 
tude of his preparations, and some intimation of 
tlie positions he wished to establish. 

“ The classics, as low as Tacitus, the younger 
Pliny, and Juvenal, were my old and familiar 
companions. I insensibly plunged into the 
ocean of the Augustan history : and in the de- 
scending series I investigated, with my pen 
always in my hand, the original records, botli 
Greek and Latin, from Dion Cassius to Ain- 
mianus Marcellinus, from the reign of Trajan 
to the last age of the Western Caesars. The 
subsidiary rays of medals and incriptions, of 
geography and chronology, were throw u on 
their proper objects; and J applied the collec- 
tions ot Tiilemont, v\hose inimitable accuracy 
almost assumes t!ic character of genius, to tix and 
arrange within my reach the loose and scattered 
I atoms of historical iuforuiation. Tlirough the 
1 darkness of tlie middle ages I explored my w’ay 
j in the annals and antitjuities of Italv of the 
learned 3Iuratori ; and diligently compared them 
with the paiallel or transverse lines of Sigonius 
and 3Iaflei, Baronius and Pagi, till I almost 
grasped the ruins of Rome in the fourteentli 
century, without suspecting that this final chapi- 
ter must be attained by the labour of six quartos 
and twenty years. Among the books w hich 1 
purchased, the Theodosian Code, with the com- 
mentary of James Godefroy, must be gratefully 
remembered. I used it ^and much I used it) 
as a work of history, rather tlian of jurispru- 
; deuce ; but in every light it may be considered 
as a full and capacious repository of the political 
state of the empire In the fouith and fifth centu- 
ries. As I believed, and as I still believe, that 
the propagation of the Gospel, and the triumph 
ot the church, are inseparably connected with 
the decline of the Roman monarchy, I w eighed 
the causes and eflectsof the revolution, and con- 
trasted the narratives and apologies of the Chris- 
tians themse-hes, with the glances of candour 
or enmity whieJi the Pagans have cast on the 
rising sects. The Jewish and Heathen testi- 
monies, as they are collected and illustrated by 
Dr. Lardner, directed, without supeiiseding, my 
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search of the originals ; and in an ample dis- 
sertation on the niirdciilous darkness of the 
passion, I privately drew my conclusions from 
the silence of an unbelieving age. I have as- 
sembled the preparatory studies, directly or in- 
directly relative to my history; but, in strict 
equity, they must be spread beyond this period 
of my life, over the two summers (1771 and 
177^2) tliat elapsed between my fatlier’s death 
and my settlement in London.” 

His election for the borough of Liskeard, in 
1775, did not much interrupt the progress of his 
history, the first volume of which was published 
Feb. 17. 1776, and received by the public with 
such avidity that a second edition in June, and 
a third soon after, were scarcely adequate to the 
demand. To use his own langi»age, his book 
w dft on every table, atid almost on every toilette ; 
the historian was crowned by the taste or fashion 
of the day. From the ample praises of Dr. 
Robertson and of Mr. Hume, hetippearsto have 
derived more substantial satisfaction. Hume 
anticipates the objections that would be made to 
the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, with his 
usual arrogance and contempt of religion. 
“When I heard of xour undertaking (which 
xvas some time ago), I own I was a little curious 
to see how you would extricate yourself from 
the subject of your two last cliapters. I think 
you have observed a very prudent temperament; 
but it was impossible to treat the subject so as 
not to give grounds of suspicion against you, 
^and you may expect tliat a clamour will aiise. 
d'his, if any thing, will retaid your miccos with 
the public *. for, in every other respect, your 
woik is calculated to be popular. But among 
in.iny other minks of decline, the prevulciice of 
superstition in England prognosticates the fall 
of philosophy and the decay of taste ; and though 
nobody be inoie capable tiuin xou to revive them, 
\ou will probably find a struggle in your first 
advances.” 

Mr. Gibbon’s reflections on this subject, in 
his Memoiri,, are not very intelligible, unless 
we consider him as employing irony. He 
affects not to have believ ed that the majority of 
English readers were so fondly attaciied even to 
the name and shadow of Christianity ; and not 
to have foreseen that the pious, the timid, and 
the prudent would feel, or affect to feel, with 
such exquisite sensibility. If he had foreseen 
all this, he condescends to infonn us that “ lie 
might have softened tlie two invidious chapters ” 
He seems to rejoice tliat “ if tlie voice of our 
priests was clamorous and bitter, their hands 
were dixinned fioni the power of jicrsfcution 
and adhered to the re-'olution of trusting himself 
and his wntings to the e.u.dour of tlie jmblic, 
until Mr. Davies, of Dxfuril. presumed toaiuick, 
not the faith, but the hdelity of the historian.” 
He then published his “ Mndication,” whicli. ho 
savs, “ expressive of less anger than contempt, 
amused fora while the busv and idle mctiopohs.*’ 
Of his other antagonists he speak.-* with equal 
contempt. “ A victory over such antagomsts 
was a sufficient humiliation.’’ 

It is not, howextr, quite certain that he ob- 
tained this victory ; the silence of an autlu>r is 
nearly on a par with the flight of a warnor; 
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and it is evident that the contempt which Mr. 
Gibbon has so lavishly poured on his antago- 
nists, in his Memoirs, has more of passionate 
resentment than of conscious supe-riority. Of 
his first resentments and his last feelings, he thus 
speaks: “ Let me frankly own^hat I was 
startled at the first dlschaige of ecclesiastical 
ordnance ; but as soon as I found that this 
empty noise was mischievous only in the inten- 
tion, my fear was converted into indignation, 
and every feeling of indignation or curiosity has 
long since subsided into pure and placid in- 
difference.” 

It may not be unuseful to give in this place 
the titles at least, of the principal writings wliich 
his bold and disingenuous attack on Christianity 
called forth. These were, 1. “ Remarks on the 
Two lust Chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s History. 
In a Letter to a I'liend.” i^See Art. 8.) 11. “ An 
Apology for Christianity, in a Sciits of Letters 
addiessed to Edward Gibbon, Esq. By R, 
W atson, D. D, F. U.S. and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the Univeisity of Cambridge 
(afterwards Bishop of Llandafl'),” l‘2nio. 1776. 
111. The History of the Establishment of 
Ciiristianiiv, compiled from Jewish and Heathen 
Authors only. Translated from the French by 
Professor Bullet, tS:c. By William Salis- 
bury, B. D. With Notes by the Translator, 
and some Strictures on Mr. Gibbon’s Account 
of Christianity, and its First Teachers,” Svo. 
177G. IV. “ A Reply to the Reasonings of 
Mr. Gibbon in his llistorv', Sec, which seem to 
affect the ’IVuth of Christianity, but base not 
I bttn noticed in the .\nsvver whicli Dr. Watson 
i hath given to that Book. By Smyth Loftus, 
M. .A. Vicar of Cooloek,” 8\o. Dublin, 1778. 
V. “ Letters on the Prevalence of Christianity, 
b*.fore its Civil EstabUslmient. With Ohserv- 
} ations on a late History of the Decline and Fall 
j of the Roman Empire. By East Apthorpe, M. A, 
Vicar of Crovdon.” 8vo. 1778. VI. “An 
I Examination of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
i Chapters of Mr. Gibbon's History, in which his 
I A'iew of the Progress of the Christian Religion 
1 is show n to be founiled on the ^Misrepresentation 
! of the Authors he cites ; and numerous Instances 
of his Inaccuracy and Plagiarism are produced. 
By Henry Edward Davies, B. \. of Baliol 
College, Dxfoid," Svo. 177‘‘’. VIL “ A few 
Remarks on tlie History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. Relative chiefly to the 
' Two last Cliapters. Bv a Gentleman,” 8vo. 

! VUL R eniarks on the Two last Cliapters of 
' Mr. Gibbon's History. By James Chelsum, 

I D. D- Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
The Second Edition enlarged,” ILhno. 177S. 

; This is a second edition of the anonvinous re- 
' marks mentioned in the first article, and CiUi- 
taiiis suhiitional remaiks by Dr. Katulolnh, Lady 
X >Uir^aret's Piofcr-sor of Divinity in the Lhii- 
ver-itv of Oxfi-nl. 

Mr. Gibbon’s Vin<'iCatlou now appeartd un- 
. <hr the title v‘f “ A ^ imlicati^jn {)f s( nie Pas. 

1 'i.i'ies in the b bienth ainl Sixteenth chapters 
; of the IFistotx ot thv DLciiiie and Fall of the 
Roman K'lq-iie. i>\ the Ai ifior, ’ Svu. 177 >. 
ThU vvas Unan-duitul; lotion ,.d l y. L n A Slior*. 
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Appeal to the PubUc. By a Gentleman who 
is particularly ad<lre‘>‘'ed in the I'o'stscript of the 
Vindication,’’ 8vo. 1779-1780. II. ‘‘ A Reply 
to Mr. Gibbon’s indication, wherein the ; 
Charges b^pu-rlit against him in the Examin- 
ation are conlinned, and further Instances given j 
of his iVIisreprcstntation, Inaccuracy, and Pla- ; 
giarisrn. By Henry Edward Davies, B. A. of ' 
JJaliol Colkge, Oxford,” 8\(>. 17S0. HI- “A I 
U^ply to ^ir. Giblton’s Vindication, &c. con- 
taining a Review of the Errors still retained in 
the'-e Chapters. By James Chelsum, D. D. &c." 
Svo- 178j. 

The other most considerable works levelled at 
the history, upon general principles, were, I. 

Tljouglits on the Nature of the grand Apostasy, 
with Retleetions and Observations on the Fif- 
teenth Chapter of Jlr. Gibbon’s History. By 
Henry 'I’avlor, Rector of Crawley, and Vicar of 
Portsmouth in Hampshire, Autlior of Ben 
Mordccai’s Apology for embracing Christianity,” ! 
8vo. 1781--. II. Gibbon’s Account of 
Christianity considered; together with some 

Strictures on Hume's Dialogues concerning ; 

Natural Religion. By Joseph Milner. A.M. | 
Master of tlie Grammar School of Kingston- ; 
upon-llull,” 8vo. 1781. III. Letters to ' 
Eduard Gibl)on, Esq. in Defence of the Au- 
tlienficity of the 7th Verse of the 5th Chapter of 
the First Epistle of St. John. By George I 
Travis, A.M. ’ dto. 1784.* “ An Inquiry 

into the Secondary Causes which Mr. Gibbon . 
has assigned for the rapid Growth of Chris- [ 
tiaiuty. By Sir David Dalrymple (Lord ■ 

Hailes),” 4to. 17SG. ! 

In addition to those antagonists, it may be ' 
mentioned tliat Dr. Ikiestley endeavoured to 
prtjvoke Mr. Gibbon to a controversy. The let- 
ters which passed between tliem are rcpul>lisbed 
in the Jleuioirs, and are interesting because 
Jiighly cliatacteristic of both parties. The life- ■ 
rary world has seldom seen polemic turbulence > 
ajul scej)tical arrogance so ably contrasted. Of 
ail Mr. Gibbons antiijoni'^ts, he speaks with ' 
rt'jic'Ct only of Dr. Watson. Davies, it is i 
c’»!dent, gave him most uneasiness, because he i 
vvas able to repvl but a few of the many charges ‘ 
that writer hrougiit against him. In sound, ■ 
m.udy reasoning, clear, perspicuous, and well ' 
founded, without an atom of controversial as- ' 
perity, Sir David D.ilryinple’s Inquiry excels; 
and may perhaps he considered as completely 
proving, what it is of most importance to prove, 
that Mr. Gibbon’s attack, on Christianity was 
unnvce-.s,iry a^. to its connection with his Iiistory, 
and is disingenuous as to the mode tn which he 
conducted it. Tlic controversy, was upon the 
whole, beneHcial ; the piililic was put iij)on its 
guard, and tlirongh file thin veil of lofty con- 
tempt, it is very evident tiiat 3Ir. Gibbon re- ‘ 
pented that he had made a false estimate of the 
public opinion on the subject of religion, j 

The prosecution of his history was for some ' 
time checked by an employment of a ditTerent 
nature, but for which his talents were thougiit 
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preferable to that of any writer connected wiA ^ 
adinini->tration. At the request of the ministers 
of state, lie was induced to answer a manifesto 
which the French Court had issued against • 
Great Britain, preparatoiy to war. This Mr. 
Gibbon ably accomplished in a “ ^Memoire 
Justificatif,” composed in French, which was 
delivered as a state paper to the courts of Europe. 
For this service, he vvas apiiointed one of the 
LordsCommissioners of Trade and Plantations, a 
place worth about 700/. or 800/. a year, tlie duties 
of which were not very arduous. His accept* 
aiice of this place, he informs provoked bomeof f 
the leaders of the opposition, with whom he had 
lived in habits of intimacy, and he was unjustly 
accused of deserting a party in which he had 
never enlisted. At the general election, how- 
ever, in 1 780, he lost his seat in parliament, the 
voters of Liskeard being disposed to favour an 
opposition candidate.”!* 

In April, 1781, he published the Second and 
Third Volumes of his Hi*.tory, which excited as 
nuicli attention, altliough less controversy, than 
his first volume. They were written with more 
caution, yet with equal elegance, and perhaps 
more proofs of just and profbund thinking. But 
his adection for his work appears to have been 
too warm to permit him to estimate tiie recep- 
tion with vvhioli these volumes were honoured. 
He speaks, in hi« Memoirs, of what no person 
acquainted w ith tlie liteiary history of tliat very 
recent period can remember, of the coldness 
and even prejudice of tlie town.” It is certain, 
and it is saying much, that they were received 
with a degree of eagerness and approbation pro- 
portioned to their merit ; but two volumes are 
not so speedily sold a*, one. and the promise of 
a continuation, while it gratified tlie wishes of 
Ills admirers, necessarily suspended that final 
sentence upon which the fame of the work was 
ultimately to depend. 

Soon after the meeting of the new parliament, 
he was chosen, on a vacancy, to represent the 
borough of Lymington in Hampshire ; but the 
administration to which he had attached himself 
was now on its decline, and with its fall, the 
Board of Trade vvas abolished, and “ he was 
stripped of a convenient salary, after having en- 
joyed it about three years.’’ Amidst the con- 
vulsions of parties vvhieh followed the dissolu- 
tion of Lord Nortli’s administration, he adhered 
to the coalition from a principle of gratitude, 
but he obtained in return only promises of dis- 
tant advancement, while he found that an ad- 
ditional income was immediately necessary to 
enable him to maintain the style of living to 
which he had been accustomed. And such at 
the same time w'as his indifierence towards public 
business, and such his eagerness to pursue his 
studies, that no additional income would have 
been acceptable, if earned at the expense of par- 
liamentary attendance, or official duties. 

Ill this dilemma, Mr. Gibbon turned his 
thoughts once more to his beloved Lausanne. 
From his earliest knowledge of that country, he 
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had always cherished a secret wish, that the 
scliool of !us youth might become the retreat of 
Ills declining age, where a moderate fortune 
w oiild secure the blessings of ease, leisure, and 
independence. His old friend Mr, Deyverdun 
w’as now settled there, an inducement of no 
small attraction, and to him he communicated 
his designs. The arrangements of friends are 
soon adjusted, and 3Ir. Gibbon, ha\ing disposed 
of all his effects, except his library, bade adieu 
to England in September, 1783, and arrived at 
Lausanne nearly twenty years after his second 
departure. 

His reception was such as he expected and 
wished, and the comparative advantages of his 
situation are thus stated, nearly in his own words. 
His personal freedom had been somewhat im- 
paired by the House of Commons and by the 
Board of Trade, but he was now delivered from 
the chain of duty and dependence, from tlie 
hopes and fears of political adventure; his sober 
mind was no longer intoxicated by the fumes of 
party, and he rejoiced in his escape, as often as 
he read of the midnight debates, which preceded 
the dissolution of parliament. His English 
economy had been that of a solitary bachelor, 
who might afford some occasional dinners. In 
Switzerland he enjoyed, at everj’ meal, at every 
hour, the free and pleasant conversation of the 
friend of his youth; and lus daily table was 
always provided for the reception of one or tw o 
extraordinary guests. In London he was lost 
in the crowd; but he ranked with the 
families of Lausanne ; and his st\ Ic of prudent 
expen->e enabled him to maintain a fair balance 
of reciprocal civilities. Instead of a small bouse 
between a street and a stal)le-yard, he occupied 
a spacious and convenient mansion, connected 
on the north side with the city, and <.*pen, to the 
south, to a beautiful and boundless, horizon. 

In this catalogue of advantages, we may per* 
ccive somewhat of caprice and w eakness, and it 
may certainly be conjectured, that a man of his 
internal resources might have discovered situ- 
ations in England both adapted to the purposes 
of economy and retirement, and yielding inter- 
vals of society. But from his subsequent re- 
marks, it appears that be was, either from pride 
or modesty, averse to the company of his literary 
associates, and preferred, in his hours of relax- 
ation, that company in which the conversation 
leads, not to discussion, but to the excliange of 
mutual kindness and endearments. In this, 
perhaps, he is not singular ; and in disliking the 
polemical turnwhicli literarj' conversiUion too 
frequently takes, he is not to be hUuu'il. M'hat 
was most commendable, however, and what con- 
stantly predominated in the mind of (.ribbon, 
was increase of knowledge. From that aim no 
ojnilence of station could have diverted him, 
and whatever his friend-^ or the state might have 
done for him, his own scheme, the constant wish 
and prayer of his heart, was for a situation in 
v\hich books might be procured, and meditation 
indulged. 

He remained at Lausanne about a year before 
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he resumed his history, which he concluded in 
1787. This event is recorded by him in lan- 
guage which it would bo absurd to change, be- 
cause it is personally charactei istic, and of w liich 
no change could be an improvement. - — “ I have 
presumed to mark the moment of conception : I 
shall now commemorate the hour of my final 
deliverance. It w as on the day, or rather night, 
of the ti7th of June 1787, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of 
the last page, in a summer-house in my garden. 
After laying down my pen, I took several turns 
in a berqeaUi or covered walk of acacias, which 
commands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
and the mountains. The air was temperate, the 
sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
retlected from the waters, and all nature was 
silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions 
of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, per- 
haps, the establishment of my fame. But my 
pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy 
was spreaii over iny mind, by the idea that I had 
taken an everlasting leave of an old and agree- 
able companion, and that whatsoever might be 
the future date of my history, the life of the his- 
torian might be short and precarious. 1 will 
add two facts, which have seldom occurred in 
the composition of six, or at least of live quartos. 
1. Wy rough manuscript, without any inter- 
mediate copy, has been sent to press, 2. Not 
a sheet has been seen by any human eyes, ex- 
cepting those of the author and the printer: the 
faults and merits are exclusivel) my own.”* 

M'ltli the manuscript copy of tliese volumes 
he set out frimv Laus.vnne, and at the end of a 
fortnight arrived at the house of his friend Lord 
Sheffield, with whom lie resided during the w hole 
of his stay iu England. Having disposed of the 
copyright to his liberal publisher, the late Mr. 
Cadell, and tile whole having been printed, the 
day of publication, he informs us was delayed, 
that it might coincide with the fifty-first auni- 
versary of his birthday. May 8. 1788, when tlie 
double fe->livul was celelnated by a cheerful 
literary dinner at Mr Cadell’s house. On this 
occasion some elegant stanzas by Mr. Hayley 
were read, at viliich, Mr. Gibbon adds, “ I 
seemed to blush.” 

The sale of these volumes was rapid, and 
the whole history was soon reprinted in oc- 
tavo, in which form it continues to l>e reprinted 
and to be considered as one of those books 
without which no library can be complete 
7'he author had, however a more formidable 
liost of critics to encounter than when he first 
started, and his style underwent a more rigid 
examination. He tells us himself, that a reli- 
gious clamour was revived, and tlie reproach 
of indecency loudly echoed by the censors of 
morals. The latter he professes he could never 
understand. Why he should ntit understand 
what was equally obvious to his admirers and to 
his opponents, and has been censurc il with equal 
asperity by Ixith, is a question which cannot be 
answered by supposing Mr. Gibbon defective in 
the common powers of di'^cernment. Persist- 
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ing, however, in his surprise, he offers a vindi- 
cation of the indecent notes appended to these 
volumes, which probably never made one con- 
vert. lie says that all the licentious passages 
are left in the obscurity of a learned language; 
but he forgets that Greek and Latin are taught 
at every school: that sensuality maybe effect- 
ually censured without being minutely described; 
and that it is not historically just to exhibit in- 
dividual vices as a general picture of the man- 
ners of an age or petiple. 

In the preface to his fourth volume, he an- 
nounced his approaching return to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lake of Lausanne ; nor did 
bis year’s visit to England once induce him to 
alter his resolution. Tliis is not wonderful. 
It is not where we have a country, but where 
we have a society, tliat we wi>,h to reside. Mr. 
Gibbon had friends in England, but all the 
endearing ideas connected with youthful asso- 
ciations, and all the local emotions which render 
places and things delightful, were to be found 
only in Switzerland. He set out, accordinglv, 
a few weeks after the publication of his history, 
and soon regained hi-* habitation, where, he in- 
forms us, after a full repast on Homer and 
Aristophanes, he invohed himself in the philo- 
sophic mazes of the writings of Plato. 

Blit the happine^s he expected in liis favourite 
retreat v^as considerably lessened by the death 
of his friend Deyverdun, and the disordei*s of 
revolutionary France began to interrupt the 
general tranquillity that had long prevailed in 
Switzerland. Troops of emigrants flocked to 
Lausanne, and brought v\itli them the spirit of 
political discussion, not guided by reason, but 
inflamed by passion and prejudice. The lan- 
guage of disappointment on the one hand, and 
of presumption on tlie other, marked the rise 
of two parties, between whom the peaceful en- 
joyments of nearly three centuries were finallv 
destroved. 

Mr. Gibl)on arrived at Lausanne, July 50. | 
ITSS. Of hi,, emphninLiit during ]ii> stuV, we 
have little account. It appj ars bv his corres- 
pondence that he amused hnnseif bv wntin<T a 
p.ut of those 3Ietnoivs of his Life, which Lord 
.Sheffield has since gi\en to the public, and he 
projected a series of biographical portraits of emi- 
nent Englishmen from the time of Henry VUl., 
but in this probably no great progress was made. 
JEZis habits of indu'itry', he tells us, became now 
much iini>aiVed, and lie laid reduced his studies 
t<3 be the loo-'e amu'.emeut of his morning hours. 
He refii.uiied here, howeNcr, as long as it was 
safe, and until the murder of the King of France, 
anti tile w’ur in wlncli (jreat Ibituin was in— 
vohed, rendered Switzerland no longer an asy- 
lum either for tlie enthusiast of literature, or the 
yictim of tyranny. 

He left Lausanne in EMay 1795, and arrived 
in June at Lord Sheffield’s house in Oowriing- 
strect, and soon alter settled for tiie summer, 
with that nobleman, at S]:t'ffieid-place. In 
October he went to Bath, to pay a visit of affec- 
tjon to iVIrs. Gibbon, the widoW of his father, 
and to Althorp. the seat of Lord Spencer, from 
winch lie n-turned to London, and for the first 
time avowed to his friend, Lord Sheffield, by 


j letter, the cause of the decay of hi, health, which 
I he had hitherto concealed from cveiv liiunaa 
i being, except a .servant, although it wa- a com- 
I plaint of about tliirty-tbree yeais’ '•tending. 
This was originally a nijjture, which laid now 
produced a hjdrocele, and required immediate 
chirurgical aid. Tapping procured some relief 
for a time, but his constitution could no longer 
divert or support the discharge. The last events 
of hi» life are thus related by his biograjdier. 

“ After I left him, on Tuesday afternoon 
(Jan. 14. 1794; he saw some company. Lady 
Lucan and Lady Spencer, and thought himself 
well enough at night to omit the opium draught, 
which he had been used to take for some time. 
He slept very indifferently : before nine the 
next morning he rose, but could not eat his 
breakfast. However, he ap}3eared tolerably 
well, yet complained at times of a pain in bis 
stomach. At one o’clock he received a visit of 
an hour from Madame de Sylva, and at three, 
his friend Mr. Craufurd, of Auchinanie'*. ('whom 
he always mentioned with particular legard.) 
called, and staved with him till past five o'clock. 
They talked, as usual, on various subjects ; and 
twenty hours before his death, Mr. Gibbon hap- 
pened to fall into a conversation, not uiicoininon 
with Iiini, on the probable duration of his life. 
He said, that he thoiiglit himself a good life for 
ten, twelve, or perhaps twenty vears. About 
; six, he ate the wing of a chicken, and diank three 
glasses of Madeiia. After dinner he became 
, very uneasy and impatient; complained a good 
deal, and appeared so w-eak that his servant was 
alarmed. Mr. Gibbon had sent to his friend 
and relation, EMr. Robert Darcdl, wlioso house 
was not far diilant, dcsiiing to see him, and add- 
ing, that lie had something particular to say. 
But, unfortunately, this desired iniL-rview never 
took ])lace. 

“ During the evening he complained much 
vloiuach, and of a disposition to vomit. 
^Soon after nint, he took his opium diatight, and 
Went to bed. About ten he coinjdained of much 
pain, and desired that warm uapkius might be 
applied to his stomach. He almost incessantly 
expressed a sense of pain till about four o’clock 
in tlie morning, when he said he found his sto- 
mach much easier. About seven, tlie servant 
asked, whether he should send for Mr. Farquhar? 
he answered. No ; that he was as well as he had 
been the day bedore. About half past eight, he 
got out of bed, and said that he was plus 
adroit than he had been for three months past, 
and got into bed again, wiiliout assistance, better 
than usual. About nine, be said tliat he would 
rise. ^ The servant, however, persuaded him to 
remain in bed till i\Ir. Farquhar, who was ex- 
pected at eleven, should come. Till about that 
hour he spoke with great facility. jMr. Far- 
quhar came at the time appointed, and he was 
then visibly djing. When the valet de chanibre 
returned, after attending Mr. Farquhar out of 
the room, Mr. Gibbon saiif, “ l^ourquoi est ce 
que voas me quUtezT" This was about half-past 
ele*ven At twelve he drank some brandy and 
water from a teapot, and desired las favourite 
servant to stay with him. These were the last 
words he pronounced articulately. To the last 
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he preserved liis senses ; and when he could no 
longer speak, his servant ha\ing asked a ques- 
tion, he made a sign to show tli.it he understood 
him. He was quite tranquil, and did not stir; 
his eyes half shut. About a quarter before one 
he ceased to breathe. The valet de chamhre ob- 
served, that Mr. Gibbon did not at any tinie 
show the least sign of alarm or apprehension of 
death ; and it does not appear that he ever 
thought liimself in danger, unless his desire to 
speak to Mr. Dareli, may be considered in that 
light.” 

Other reports of Mr. Gibbon’s death were 
circulated at the time, but the above proceeds 
from an authority which cannot be doubted. 
The religious public was eager to know tlie last 
sentiments of ]\Ir. Gibbon on the important 
point wiiich constituted his grand defect; but 
we find that there were no persons near him at 
his death to v\ horn that was a matter of curiosity ; 
and it appears that he did not think his end ap- 
proaching until he became incapable of collect- 
ing or expressing his thoughts. If he has, 
therefore, added one more to the number of in- 
fidels who have died in full possession of tiieir 
incredulity, let it be remembered that as he saw- 
no danger, he had no room to display the mag- 
nanimity which has been ostentatiously ascribed 
to dying sceptics. 

Mr. Gibbon was a man of so much candour, 
or so incapable of disguise, that his real charac- 
ter may be justly appreciated from the Memoirs 
he has left behind him. He discloses his sen- 
timents tiiere without tlie reserve lie has put on 
his more l.iboured compodtioos. and has detailed 
his mental failings wirli an iui:enuon-‘ nunuteaess 
which is seldom met w ith. I lo candidly coufe'>''es 
to the vanity of an author and the pride of a 
gentleman; but it is well known that it is the 
vanity of one of the first authors of modern 
times, and the pride of a gentleman of amiable 
manners and high accomplishnients. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that his anxiety 
of fame sometimes obscured the lustre of his 
social qualities, parted him too widely from liis 
brethren in literature, and led him to speak of 
his opponents with an arrogance, which, although 
uniformly characteristic of the cause he sup- 
ported, was yet unworthy of his general cast of 
character. liis conversation is said to have 
been rich in various information, communicated 
in a calm and pleasant manner, yet his wannest 
admirers do not give him the praise of excelling 
in conversation. He seldom brought his know- 
ledge forw.u’d-^, and was more ambitious in com- 
pany to he thought a man of tlie woild than a ^ 
scholar. In parbament he never ventured to : 
speak, and this probably lessened his value in I 
the eyes of an administration, that required the i 
fre<jucnt and ready support of eloquence. 

But although he has disclosed much of his 
character in his Memoirs, there are some points 
left unexplained, about which it would be im- 
portant to be better informed. He appears to 
be anxious to exhibit the peculiarities of his 
temper, and the petty habits of his life, and he 
has given such anijile details of the progress of 
his studies, from the first casual perusal of a 
book, to the completion of his history, as no 


scholar can peruse without interest and admir- 
ation. But he has not told us much of the pro- 
gress of opinions in his mind. His conversion 
to popery is a boyish whim which can never be 
conteinj)latcd in the grave light in wiiich he has 
represented it. Hi^ return to protestantism is 
related with more brevity and obscurity. What 
passed in his mind during his first years of 
maturity, we know not ; but on the publication 
of his History, we find him an implacable enemy 
to Christianity, without the })retence of a quarrel, 
or any previous declaration of hostilities. It 
has been justly remarked by Professor Person, 
that “ he often makes where he cannot readily 
find an occasion to insult our religion, wtiich he 
hates so cordially, that he might seem to revenge 
some personal injury.’* But by what train of 
reading, or interchange of sentiments, he ac- 
quired this inveteracy, he has not thought pro- 
per to inform us. Left to conjecture, it is not 
unreasonable for us to suppose, that bis intimacy 
with the French writers on the side of infidelity, 
and p-articidaily witli Ilelvetius, and the corre- 
sp'ondence he carried on with Hume, to whom he 
looked up w ith the reverence of a pupil, induced 
him to think that the more he departed from the 
Christian belief, the nearer he approached to the 
perfection of tlie philosopliical character. 

As a historian, the universal acknowledg- 
ment of the literary world has placed him in the 
very highest rank ; and in that rank, had his 
taste been equal to his knowledge, if his vast 
powers of intellect could have descended to sim- 
plicity of narrative, he would liave stood with- 
out a rival. But in all the varied charms of 
an interesting and pathetic detail, and perhaps 
in the more impoitant article of fidelity, he is 
certainly inferior to Robertson, as much as he 
excels that writer in extent of knowledge, and 
in the comprehensive grasp of a penetrating 
mind. If he is likewise superior to Hume in 
these respects, he falls short of what he has him- 
st'lf so admirably characterised as “ the careless 
inimitable beauties ” of that writer, Hume told 
him very candidly and justly, that his study of 
I the Frencli writeis letl him into a style more 
I poetical and figurative, and more highly coloured 
j than our language seems to admit of in histori- 
cal composition. IVe find, in his correspond- 
ence, that during his first residence abroad, he 
had almo'.t entiiely lost his native language, and 
although he recovered it afterwards, during tht 
twenty years he passed in England, yet his read- 
ing was so much confined to French authors, 
that when he attempted English composition, 
he every where discovered the turns of thought 
and expression by which his mind was imbued. 
It has been asserted that his style has the ap- 
pearance of labour, yet I know not how to re- 
concile much effort with his declaration that the 
copy sent to the press was the only one he ever 
wrote. His labour might be bestowed in re- 
volving the sul’ject in his mind, and as his me- 
mory was great, he might commit it to paper, 
without the neces'<ity of atldition or correction. 
Bv wliatevcr mean^, he soon formed a style 
peculiar to himself, a mixture of dignity and 
levit\% which, although ditficult at first, probably 
became ea''y by practice, and even habitual, for 
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Ijis Memoirs are written in the exact manner of 
his History, and the most trivial events of his 
life are related in the same stately periods with 
\\ liich he embellishes the lives of heroes, and the 
fate of empires* His epistolary correspondence 
is in general more free from stiffness, and occa- 
sionally assumes the gaiety and familiarity suited 
to this species of composition. But it is unne- 
cessary to dwell on the merits of an author who 
has been criticised in so many writings of recent 
date, or to add or diminish the reputation of a 
work which, with all its defects, must ever be 
considered as one of the proudest triumphs of 
English literature. 

In 1796, Mr. Gibbon’s steady friend. Lord 
Sheffield, published, in two volumes quarto, his 
“ Miscellaneous Works,” with those ‘‘ Memoirs” 
composed by himself, to which we have so often 
referred. This publication contains likewise a 
large collection of letters written by or to Mr. 
Gibbon : abstracts of the books he read, with 
reflections; extracts from the journal of his 
studies ; a collection of his remarks, and de- 
tached pieces on different subjects ; outlines of 
his History of the World ; a republication of his 
Esxai sur V Etude ; Critical Observations on the 
Design of the Sixth Book of the iEneid ; a dis- 


sertation on the subject of ITIomme au Masque 
de Fer; Memoire Justicatif pour servir de lle- 
ponse ^ la Cour de France; hU Vindication of 
his History ; Antiquities of the House of 
Brunswick ; and an Address to the Public, on 
the subject of a complete edition of our ancient 
historians. In 1815, a third volume of “ Mis- 
cellaneous Works ” was published by Lord 
Sheffield, containing many curious articles, but, 
upon the whole, less interesting than the former. 

Of these miscellanies, his Journal, Abstracts, 
and Remarks, are the most important and 
curious in a literary point of view. They con- 
tain much valuable criticism, and exhibit such a 
plan of industry as perhaps few men ha\e ever 
pursued with equal ardour. His labours ap- 
proach to what we read of the indefatigable 
scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; and they may instruct scholar^ of all 
ages, and especially those who rely on the powers 
of genius only, that no station of permanent 
eminence can be reached without labour, and 
that the indolence and waste of time in which 
the sons of ardour and imagination indulge, 
“ will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, 
and genius contemptible.” 



PREFACE 


Xt is not my intention to detain tne reader by 
expatiating on the variety, or the importance of 
the subject, which I have undertaken to treat ; 
since the merit of the choice would serve to 
render the weakness of the execution still more 
apparent, and still less excusable. But as I 
have presumed to lay before the Public a first 
volume only i of the History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, it will perhaps 
be expected that I should explain, in a few 
words, the nature and limits of my general 
plan. 

The memorable scries of revolutions, which, 
in the course of about thirteen centuries, gra- 
dually undermined, and at length destroyed, the 
solid fabric of human greatness, may, with some 
propriety, be divided into the three following 
periods : 

I. The first of these periods may be traced 
from the age of Trajan and the Antonines, when 
the Roman monarchy, having attained its full 
strength and maturity, began to verge towards 
its decline; and will extend to the subversion 
of the Western Empire, by the barbarians of 
Germany and Scythia, the rude ancestors of 
the most polished nations of modern Europe. 
This extraordinary revolution, w hich subjected 
Rome to tlie power of a Gothic conqueror, was 
completed about the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

II. The second period of the Decline and 
Fall of Rome, may be supposed to commence 
with the reign of Justinian, who by his laws, 
as well as by liis victories, restored a transient 
splendour to the Eastern Empire. It wiU com- 
prehend the invasion of Italy by the Lombards ; 
the conquest of the Asiatic and African pro- 
vinces by the Arabs, who embraced the religion 
of Mahomet ; the revolt of the Roman people 
against the feeble princes of Constantinople ; and 
the elevation of Charlemagne, who, in the year 
eight hundred, established the second, or Ger- 
man Empire of the West. 

III. The last and longest of the^^c periods 
includes about six centuries and a half ; from the 
revival of the Western Empire, till the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, and the extinc- 
tion of a degenerate race of princes, who con- 
tinued to assume the titles of Caesar and Augus- 
tus, after their dominions*w ere contracted to the 
limits of a single city; in wliich the hiuguage, 
as well as manners, of the ancient KomatS'., h..d 
been long since forgotten. "I he wnter who 
should undertake to relate the e\ents <»f tliis 
period, would find himself ohligeii to enter into 
the general history of the Crusailes, a-^ far as they 
contributed to the ruin of the Greek Empire; 
and he would scarcely he able to rtstiain his 
curiosity from making some enquiry into tlie 

1 The first miurr’e of the whn b Sj no-/- coRtainol in thf= t *o 
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State of the city of Rome, during tlie darkness 
aaid confusion of the middle ages. 

As I have ventured, perhaps too hastily, to 
commit to the press, a work, which, in every 
sense of tiie word, deserves the epithet of imper- 
fect, I consider myself as contracting an engage- 
ment to finish, most probably in a second 
volume 2, the first of these memorable periods ; 
and to deliver to the Public, the complete His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of Rome, from the 
age of the Antonines, to the subversion of the 
Western Empire. With regard to the subse- 
quent periods, though I may entertain some 
hopes, I dare not presume to give any assurances. 
The execution of the extensive plan which I 
have described, would connect the ancient and 
modern history of the World : but it would re- 
quire many years of health, of leisure, and of 
perseverance. 

Bevtinck-Streft, 

February 1. 1778 

P. & The entire History, which is now pub- 
lished, of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire in tlie West, abundaiitiy discharges my 
engagements with the Public. Perhaps their 
favourable opinion may encourage me to pro- 
secute a work, wliieh, however l.diorious it may 
seem, is the most agreeable ceeupation of my 
leisure hours. 

BEvri>rK-S r REET, 

March 1. 1781. 

An Author easily persuades himself that the 
public opinion is still fa\ curable to his labours; 
and I have now embraced the serious resolution 
of proceeding to the last period of my original 
design, and of the Roman Em])ire, the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, in the year one 
thousand four hundred and fifty-tliree. Tiie 
most patient Reader, who computes that tliree 
ponderous 3 volumes have been already employed 
on the events of four centuries, may, perhaps, 
be alarmed at the long prospect of nine hundred 
years But it is not my intention to expatiate 
with the same nunuteness on the whole series 
of the Byzantine history. At our entrance 
into this period, the reign of Justinian, and the 
conquests of the Mahometans, will deserve and 
lUtain our attention, and the last age of Con- 
stantinople (the ('rusades and the Tiirks'i is con- 
nected wifli the rc\o}utiorH of Modem Europe. 
From the seventh to tlie ele\.ntii c<. otur} . tlie 
ob-.tme inttrv.il will be supplied by a lontise 
nanative of such f.icts, as iQa\ sUii appear athtr 
iiiteiestingor important. 

BEVTf Vf K-'sTREET, 

March 1. 17^2. 
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ADVERTISEJ^IENT 


TO 

THE FIRST OCTAVO EDITION. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire is now delivered to the Public 
in a more convenient form. Some alterations 
and improvements had presented themselves to 
my mind, but I was unwilling to injure or offend 
the purchasers of the preceding editions. The 
accuracy of the Corrector of the Press has been 


already tried and approved ; and, perhaps, I may 
stand excused, if, amidst the avocations or a busy 
winter, I have preferred the pleasures of com- 
position and study, to the minute diligence of 
revising a former publication. 

Bentivck-Street, 

AprUSO. 1783. 


Diligexce and accuracy are the only merits 
which an historical writer may ascribe to him- 
self ; if any merit indeed can be assumed from 
the performance of an indispensable duty. I 
may therefore be allowed to say, that I have 
carefully examined all the original materials that 
could illustrate the subject which I had under- 
taken to treat. Should I ever complete the 
extensive design which has been sketched out 
in the Preface, I might perhaps conclude it 
with a critical account of the authors consulted 
during the progress of the whole work ; and 
however such an attempt might incur the cen- 
sure of ostentation, I am persuaded that it 
would be susceptible of entertainment, as well 
as information. 

At present I shall content myself with a 


single observation. Tlie biographers, who, un 
der tlie reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, 
composed, or rather compiled, the lives of the 
Emperors, from Hadrian to the sons of Cams, 
are usually mentioned under the names of Ailius 
Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, AJius Lam- 
pridius, Vuicatius Gallicanus, Trebellius Polho, 
and Flavius Vopiscus. But there is so much 
perplexity in the titles of the MSS.; and so 
many disputes have arisen among the critics (see 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. 1. iii. c. 6.) concern- 
ing their number, their names, and their respec- 
tive property ; that for the most part I have 
quoted them without distinction, under the 
general and well known title of the Av.gustan 
History. 
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1 xow disvhai'jio niy ni'i,! comj'leto 

my at' w i king clio I Ji^-tory of tlie Decline 

and Fail of the Itoinan Em)Mre, Ih'IIi in tlie 
West and the Fast. Tlie viicie perjotl extends 
from the age of Trajan and the Antonincs, to 
the taking of Constaufinonle I'v 'Maljomet tlic 
Second ; and incUuies a .•e\io\v of the Crii-^adcs, 
and the state of Uonio dining the middle ages. 
Since the publieviUon of tho fnslt volume, 
twelve years Iiave elapsed ; twelve years accord- 
ing to my wish, '‘of health, of Ici'.nro, and of 

porsevorancG,” I may r.ow’ congratulate mv 
deliverance from a long and laborious ser\ice, 
and my satisfaction will be pure and perfect, if j 
the public favour should be extended to the con- i 
elusion of my work. ' 

It waa my first intendon to have collected, 
under one view, the nnmc.o’ . ...liui',, cf t.vv?v 
age and langi:a_c. fio-n I l)i\e d.iiwd 

the niateuids r>f tliis hi'^t^»•v . ^-.d I ain ^till 
tonvinced tliat the a^-paicU n-.ui. ..tlon waadd 
be more than comi;env;tcd l y kA use. If I 
ba^e roiuiunccd tills itlea, if I l-ave decline*! an 
luukrtiiking w Iiicdi bad obtained the approbation 
i>t a ina-tcr-ai list. - my e\cu->c nuiy I t. found in 
the extreme dilliCiilty of a^'Ignlng a piopcr ! 
lucasiue to such a catalogue. A naked li-t cf 
names and editions would not be sgidactorv 
Cither to my'.elf or my readers: tlie ciiaiact^rs } 
of tlie principal Authors of tlu Ut-man and j 
Ilyzantine History have been oecasionallv con- ' 
nected with the events which tb^y d..’cnbc; a { 
more copious and ciitical erapnry niixlit itidced i 
deseive, but it would demand, an ek.borate ‘ 
volume, which might swell by degrees into a | 
general library of l.Istorical w liters. For the j 
pic‘-ent I shall content myself with renewing 
my serious protestatii.ri, lh.it I ha\ e always en- 
deavoured to draw from the fonntain-licad ; that 
my curiosity, as well a- a sense of* ilutv, lja« 
aiwa\s i!r;_'.d me tu sti. !v ti e lai^iuab.; and 
that, k they have sOijulimes eliuled ni\ seandi, I 
ha\e carefully maiked the se,.uiMiarv cwulence, 
on whose faith a p.issagc or a fact weie uduceil 
to depend. 

I shall soon revisit the banks , f the lake of 
I.ausannc, a couiitry v. hlcii I b.i«v. known .nul 
h>'ed fiom my early youth. Ikukr a mild 
government, amidst a beauteous landsc.ipe, in a 
^ife of leisure and indepeitdence. and among a 


j people of easy and elegant nianncis, I have cn- 
I joved, and tnay again hope to enjoy, the varied 
I pleasines of retirement and society. But I 
shall ever gloiy in the name and character of au 
Englishman : I am jnoird of my birth in a free 
asid cidighteiitd country ; ami the ajiprobatlon 
^ of that coimtry is the best and most lionouiable 
. leward of my laboum. W'erc I ambitious of 
, ai.y otljcr patron than the Puhlic, I would in- 
sciibe tins work to a Statesman, who, in a long, 
Ji stormy, and at length an unforluiiate admini- 
I sttatlon, had many political opponents, almost 
without a personal enemy’ who has retained, 
in his fall from power, many faithful and dlsin- 
teicstod friends; and wlio, under tlie pres.surc 
cf sv.vcre infirmity, enjovs ilte lively vigour of 
ids mi. id, and llie fel lity of his incomparable 
Rmper. Loan Xoutii vvlll pcimit me to cx- 
pjx- ' the fe. lings vf fiiendNini) it\ the language 
of tratii : but even truth and fi i».iul .bij) -should 
bo silent, if ho still dispensed the favours of the 
Ciow n. 

In a remolc solitude, vanity may still vvhisper 
in my car, that my readers, perhaps, may en- 
(juiie, whether, in the conclusion ol the present 
woik, I am now taking an evcila'^ting farevvcll. 
1 liev shall hear all that I know myself, all that 
I could reveal to the most intimate friend. The 
motives of action or silence are novv equally 
balanced ; nor can I pronounce in my most 
Secret thoughts, on which ^ide the scale will pre- 
ponderate. 1 cannot (.ikscmble that six ample 
quartos must have tiicd, and may have exhausted, 
the indulgence of tlie Tuhlic ; that, in the re- 
petition of siuulai attLmpts, a successful author 
h.is much more to lose than lie can hope to 
gain; that I am now descending into the vale 
<if yeai-s ; and that the most resjiLctahle of my 
countrymen, the men whom I asjdre to imitate, 
have resigiwd the pen of historv about the same 
peiiodof their lives. Yet I consitLr that tlie 
ammls of ancient and modern times may aflbrd 
many rich ami interesting snhjects; tliat I am 
siill pos>esse<i of health and Iti'Ure ; tliat hv the 
jnacticc of wilting, some skill an l faeslitv mu-'t 
l»e acquired; ami that, in the ankut pur-.uit of 
truth and kno»v !e-dge, I am iu:t loiiseious o*f 
fltcay. 'lo an active mind, iiu!i>knce is more 
painful than labour; and the fii-.t months of 
my liberty will be ticcupied and amused in the 
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fxcuriions of curiosity and taste. Ey ‘'Uch 
temptations, I have been sometimes seduced 
from the rigid duty even of a pleasing and vo- 
luntary task : but my time will now bem) own; 
and in the use or abuse of independence, I shall 
no longer fear my own reproaches or those of 
mv friends. I am fairly entitled to a year of 
juiiilee ■ next summer and the following winter 
will rapidly pass away; and experience only 
can determine whether I sliall still prefer the 
freedom and variety of study to the design and 
composition of a regular work, which animates, 
while it confines, the daily application of the 
Author. Caprice and accident may influence 
my choice : but the dexterity of self-love will 
contrive to applaud either active industry, or 
pliilosopliic repose. 

Do w \ I vr.-ST R F ET, 

May 1. 17b8. 


P. S. I shall embrace this opportunity of in- 
troducing two verbal remarks, which have not 
conveniently oflered themselves to my notice. 
1. As often as I use the definition of bei/ond 
the Alps, the Rliine, the Danube, &c. I gene- 
rally suppose myselt at Rome, and afterwards at 
Constantinojple ; without observing whether this 
relative geography may agree with the local, 
but variable, situation of the reader, or the his- 
torian. 2. In proper names of foreign, and 
especially of Oriental origin, it should be always 
our aim to express in our English version, a 
faithful copy of the original. But this rule. 


I which is founded on a ju^t regard to uniformitj 
‘ and truth, must often be relaxed; and tlie ex- 
ceptions W’ill be limited or enlarged by the cus- 
tom of the language and tlie taste of tlie iiiter- 
pieter. Our alpliabets may be often defective; 
a har&h sound, an uncouth spelling, might 
oflcijd the ear or the eye of our countrymen: 
ami some words, notoriously corrupt, are fixed, 
and, as it were, naturalised in the vulgar tongue. 
The prophet ^fahoinmed can no longer be 
stripped of tlie famous, though improper, ap- 
pellation of IVIahomet : the well-known cities of 
Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, would almost be 
lost in the strange descriptions of Haleb, 
mashk, and Al Cahira : the titles and offices of 
the Ottoman empire are fashioned by the prac- 
tice of three hundred years ; and we are pleased 
to blend the three Chinese monosyllables Con- 
fu^tzee, in the respectable name of Confucius, 
or even to adopt the Portuguese corruption of 
Mandarin. But I would vary the use of Zo- 
roaster and Zerdusht, as I drew my information 
from Greece or Persia: since our connection 
with India, the genuine Tbnuvr is restored to 
the throne of Tanieilane: our most correct 
writers have retrenched the Al, the superfluous 
article, from the Koran; and we e''Cape an am- 
biguous termination, by adopting Moslem instead 
of Mussulman, in the plural number. In these, 
and in a thousand examples, the shades of dis- 
tinction are often minute ; and I can fed, where 
I cannot explain, the motives of my choice. 

At the end of the HLtnrj, the reader wdl find a (Jeot-ra! Index 
to the whole Work, wt u h ha^ b*^i di av n up bi a j>erscn fre- 
quentij employed m works ot tiua uature. 
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THE HISTORY 


OP 

THE DECLOE AND EALL 

OP THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAP. I. 

The Extent and Milifan/ Force rf the Empire in 
the jlge of the ^Intonmes- 

In the second century of the Cliri-s- 
Introduction. Kra, the empire of Home compre- 
hended the fairest part of the earth, and the most 
civilised portion of mankind. The frontiers of 
that extensive monarch} ^\eio guarded 1)\ ancient 
renown and disciplined \alour. The gentle, !>nt 
powerful, influence of laws and manners had 
gradually cemented the union of the provinces. 
Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused 
the advantages of wealth and luxury. The 
image of a free constitution was preserved with 
decent reverence ; the Roman senate appeared 
to possess the sovereign autliority, and de'ol\ed 
on the emperors all the executive powers of go- 
A.D.os-iso. During luppy period 

'of more than fluiiscore \e,ns, the 
public administration was coiidutte<l l>y ilie \ir- 
tuos andabilitics of Ner^a, Trajan. Hadiian.and 


j)rosecution of remote wars, the uinlertaking 
i)ocame every day more dilHcult, the event more 
doubtful, and the possession more j)rGcarious, 
and less beneficial. The experience of Augustus 
added weight to these salutary refleclions. and 
! cflcctually convinced him that, by the prudent 
vigour of his counsels, it would be easy to secure 
every concesshin which the safety or the dignity 
' of Rome might require from the most formiilable 
I barbarians. Instead of exposing Ins person and 
I his legions to the arrows of the Parthians, he 
I obtained, by an honourable treaty, the restitution 
of the standards and ])risoners which had been 
taken in the defeat of Crassus. • 

His generals, in tlio early part of his reign, 
attempted the reduction of ^Ethiopia and Arabia 
Felix. 'Fhey marched near a thousand miles 
to the south of the tropic ; but the heat of the 
climate soon repelled the invaders, and protect- 
ed tlio unwailikc natives of those sequestered 
regions.* Tlic northern countries of Europe 
scarcely deserved the expense and labour of con- 


the two Antonines. It is tlie {ics-ign of tlii>, and 
of the two succeeding chapters, to describe the 
prosperous condition of their empire ; and after- 
wards, from the death of Alarcus Antoninus, to 
deduce the most important circumstances of its 
decline and fall ; a revolution which will ever be 
remembered, and is still felt by the nations of 
the earth. 

Moderation of The principal conquests of the 

Augustus. Romans w'ere achieved under the 
republic ; and the emperors, for the most part, 
were satisfied with preserving those dominions 
which had been acquired by the policy of the 
senate, the active emulation of the consuls, and 
the martial enthii'^iasm of the people. The seven 
first centuries were filled with a rapid succession 
of triumphs- but it wa** reserved for Augustus 
to reiiiK^uish the ambitious design of subduing , 
the whole earth, and to introduce a spirit of 
moderation into the public councils. Inclined 
to peace by his temper ajul situation, it was easy j 
for him to discover that Rome, in her pre^nt i 
exalted situation, had much less to liope than to ; 


quest. 'The foro'sts and morasses of Germany 
were filkd with a hardy race of barbarians, who 
dcspi^od life when it was separated from freedom ; 
and though, on the first attack, they seemed to 
yield to the weight of the Roman power, thev 
soon, by a signal act of despair, regained their 
independence, and reminded Augustus of the 
•vicissitude of fortune. 3 On the death of that 
I emperor, his testament was publicly read in the 
senate. He bequeatlied, as a valuable legacy to 
liis successors, the advice of confining the empire 
within those limits which Nature seemed to have 
placed as its permanent bulwarksand boundaries: 
on tlie west the Atlantic ocean ; the Rhine and 
Danube on the north ; the Euphrates on the 
east; and towareis the south, the sandy deserts 
of Arabia and Africa.^ 

Happily for the repose of man- 
kind, the moderate system recom- 
mended by the wisdom of ^Augustus was adopted 
by the fears and vices of his immediate successors. 
Engaged in the pursuit of pleasure, or in the 
exercise of tyranny, the first Cresars srldimi 


fear from the chance of arms ; and tliat, in the showed themselves to the armies, or to the pro- 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. I. 


vinces; nor were they disposed to suffer that 
those triumphs, rvhich thdr indoJence neglected, 
should be usurped by the conduct and valour of 
their lieutenants. Tlie military fame of a subject 
was considered as an insolent invasion of the 
Imperial prerogative ; and it became the duty', 
as well as interest of every Roman general, to 
guard the Ironiiers intrusted to his care, without 
aspiring to comjuests which might have proved 
no less f.ir.il to himself than to the vanquished 
barbarians.^ 

accession which the 
uin V. A> tiv f\rNi Roman emiiire receued. during 

C\ce{itloii to It. , /« ‘ - ‘ 

the nr-.t century or the Christian 
a-ra, was the pro\ince of Eiitain. In this 
single instance the successors of Caesar ami 
Augustus were persuaded to follow the ex- 
ample of the former, rather than the precept of 
tlie latter. The proximity of its situation to 
the coast of Gaul seemed to invite their arms ; 
the pleasing, though doubtful intelligence of a 
pearl fishery, attracted their avarice;® and as 
Britain was \*icwed in the light of a distinct 
and insulated world, the conquest scarcelv 
fonned any exception to the general system oV 
continental measures. After a war of about 
forty years, undertaken l>y the most stupid, 7 

W»0 > .,f O a. .,.1 I... -* *1 


into a valuable possession, and tlie Britons 
w'ould w'ear their ch.-iins with the less reluctance, 
if the prospect anil esample of freedom were on 
every side removed fiom before their eyes. 

But tlie superior merit of Agricola soon occa- 
sioned liis removal fiom the government of 
Britain; and for ever disappointed this rational, 
tiiough extensive scheme of conquest. Befoie 
his departure, the prudent general had provided 
fvir security, rs well as for dominion. He had 
observed, that the island is almost divided into 
two unequal parts by the opposite gulfs, or, as 
they are now called, the Friths of Scotland. 
Across tlie narrow interval of about fortv miles 
he had drawn a line of military stations, which 
was afterwards fortified in the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius, by a turf rampart erected on found- 
ations of stone.*'^ This wall of Antoninus, at a 
small distance beyond the modem cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, was fixed as the limit 
of the Roman province, llie native Caledo- 
nians preserved in the northern extremity of the 
island their wild independence, for which they 
were not loss indebted to their poverty than to 
their valour. Their incursions were frequently 
repelled and chastised ; but their country was 
never subdued. • i The masters of tlie fairest 


maintained by the most dissolute, and terminated ' and most wealthy climates of the globe turned 

by the most timid of all the emperors, the far ' ' ■*’ 

greater part of the Eland submitted to the 
Homan yoke.® The various trihes of Britons 
posses.sed valour without conduct, and the love 
of freedom without the spirit of union. They 
took up arms with savage fierceness ; tlicy laid ^ 
them down, or turned them against each other, 
with wild inconstancy; and while they fought 
'tingly, they were successively subdued. Neither 
the fortitude of Caractacus, nor tlie despair of 
Boadicea, nor the fanaticism of tlie Druids, 
could avert tlie slavery of their country, or resij,t 
the steady progress of the Imperial generals, who 
maintained the national glory, when tlie throne 
was disgraced by the weakest, or the most vicious 
of mankind. At the very time wlien Domitian, 
confined to his palace, fv;it the terrors w hich he 
inspired, his legions, under the command of 
the virtuous Agricola, defeated the collected 
force of the Caledonians at the fijot of the Gram- 
pian hills; and hE fieets, venturing to explore 
unknown and dan 


with contempt from gloomy hills assailed by the 
winter teinpc'it, from lakes concealed in a blue 
mist, and from cold and lonely heatlis, over 
which the deer of the forest were chased by a 
troop of naked barbarians. 

Such was the state of the Roman 
frontiers, and such the maxims of i>?Jw?ihe se. 
Imperial policy, from the death of 
Augustus to the accession of Trajan. That 
virtuous and active prince had received tlie 
education of a soldier, and jiossessed tiu* talents 
ot a general. 1 3 PJjq peaceful system of Ids pre- 
ds*cessors was interrupted by scenes, of war ausl 
conquest ; and the legions, after a long interval, 
beheld a military emperor at their head. The 
first exploits of Trajan were against the Daci- 
ans, the most warlike of men, who dwelt beyond 
the Danube, and who, during the reign of Do- 
mitian, had insulted wdth impunity the majesty 
of Rome. To the strength and fierceness of 
Iwrbarians, tliuy added a contempt for life, w hich 
was derived from a warm persuasion uf the im- 


an unknown and dangcrou.s navigation, dis- i was aerived tr 

pUyed the Uoman arms round every p.nrt of the mortality and transmigration of the soulJ!> X»e- 
island. 1 he coJiquestol IJntain was considered j cel.alus, the Dacian 


as already aciiieved ; and it was the design of 
.‘\gricola to complete and ensure his success by 
file easy rednofion of Irelanti, for wliich, in his 
opinion, one legion and a few auxiliaries were 
SidHeient. ^ Che western isle might be improved 


wa. vi>t I 


hect"»l 

III tl.< 


^ OpTn’anK'tH, Suftomm rsn'i’i”., anil ASTinJ.-t, 
anti retaii«l ui tJie I’our.e ut thi ir n* ii.-iew I ortni o 
MtUtAiT fn.'Tii. . 1-1 a is ,i,>,nrii,ii .-xi.rtDst'd Tai 
*tll< W*»t n{ thf onl, ; yo T-,,/ 1.1 Iir'iil. 

6 i'*«r con'«*ti> but if is mentnned 

by Stt*-toiWMs, c 47 The Jirirish inaris jiro'«l, howpitr, of 
▼ilue, on a^tmint of th.'.r nark a. -J htid ool.nir. Ta. itu-, ob.«*ries 
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king, approved himself a 
rival not unworthy ot Trajan; nor did he 
despair of his own and the public fortune till, 
by the confession of liis enemies, he had ex- 
hausted every rcstiuice both of valour and 
policy.*® This memorable war, with a very 

** writers, ji'a’nus nfihi'ir ralmnal hr>nm’r, RFC €\trp,neW 

pTt.Vnkwi on this o. casMirt. both « i h Tst i Us ai.ti wjih AyriclA. 
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short suspension of hostilities, la‘;ted five years; 
and as the emperor could exert, witliout con- 
trol, the whole force of the state, it was ter- 
minated by an absolute submission of the bar- 
barians. The ne\v province of Dacia, wdiich 
formed a second exception to the precept of 
Augustus, was about thirteen hundred miles in 
circumfeience. Its natural boundaries were 
the Niester, the Teyss or Tibiscus, the Lower 
Danube, and the Euxiiie Sea. The vestiges of 
a military road may still be traced from the 
hanks of the Danube to the neighbourhood of 
Render, a place famous in modern histoi'y, and 
the actual frontier of the Turkish and Russian 
empires. 

Trajan was ambitious of fame; 
Trajan m the and as long as mankind shall con- 
tinue to bestow more liberal ap- 
plause on their destroyers than on their bene- 
factors, the thirst of military glorj* will ever be 
the vice of the most exalted charactei's. The 
praises of Alexander, transmitted by a succession 
of poets and historians, bad kindled a dangerous 
emulation in the mind of Trajan. Like him 
the Roman emperor undertook an expedition 
against the nations of the east, but he lamented 
with a sigh, that his advanced age scarcely left 
him any hopes of equalling the renowm of the 
son of Philip. 19 Yet the success of Trajan, 
however transient, was rapid and specious. The 
degenerate Parthians, broken by intestine dis- 
cord, fled before his arms. He descended the 
river Tigris in triumph, from the mountains of 
Armenia to the Persian Gulf. He enjoyed the 
honour of being the first, as ho was the last, of 
the Roman generaU, who ever navigated that 
remote sea. His fleets ravaged tlic coasts of 
Arabia ; and Trajan vainly flattered liimself tiiat 
he was approaching towards the confines of 
India. Eveiy' day the astonislied senate re- 
ceived the intelligence of new names and new 
nations, that acknowledged lii> sway. They were 
informed that the kings of Bosphorus, Colchos, 
Iberia, Albania, Osrhoene, and even the Par- 
thian monarch himself, had accepted their dia- 
dems from the hands of the emperor ; tliat the 
independent tribes of the Median and Carducliian 
hills had implored his protection ; and that the 
rich countries of Armenia, 3Iesopotamia, and 
Assyria, were reduced into the state of pro- 
vinces. But tlie death of Trajan soon clouded 
the splendid prospect ; and it was justly to he 
dreaded, that so many distant nations would 
throw off the unaccustomed yoke, when they 
were no longer restrained by tlie powerful hand 
which had imposotl it. 

lu-s.pn.dw was an ancient tradition, that i 

hi-suneswr when the Capitol was founded by 
Adrian- Roman kings the gotl 

Terminus (who presided over boundaries, and 
was represented according to the fashion of that 

I7 Pif>n p. 11'^' llTl. JtjJivi in C«e*>u1bTH» 
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age by a large stone,) alone, among all the in- 
ferior deities, refused to yield his place to Jupiter 
himself. A favourable inference was drawn 
from his obstinacy, which was interpreted bj the 
augurs as a sure presage that the boundaries of 
the Roman power v^ould never recede.'-^ Dur- 
ing many ages, the prediction, as it is usual, con- 
tributetl to Its own accomplishment. But tliough 
Terminus bad resisted the majesty of Jupiter, 
he submitted to the authority of the emperor 
Hadrian.-^ The resignation of all the eastern 
conquests of Trajan w'as the first measure of his 
reign. He restored to the Parthians the election 
of an inde])endent sovereign, withilrew the Roman 
garrisons from the pro\incesof Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, and Assyria; and, in compliance with 
the precept of Augustus, once more established 
the Euphrates as the frontier of the empire.'-'* 
Censure, which arraigns the public actions and 
the private motives of princes, lias ascribed to 
envy, a conduct which might be attributed to 
the prudence and moderation of Hadrian. Tlie 
various character of tliat emperor, capable, by 
turns, of the meanest and the most generous 
sentiments, may afford some colour to the sus- 
picion. It W'as, however, scarcely in his power 
to place the superiority of his predecessor in a 
more conspicuous light, than by thus confessing 
himself unequal to the task of defending tlie 
conquests of Trajan. 

The martial and ambitious spirit 
of Trajan formed a verv singular Hadnanand 
contrast with the moderation of his 
successor. The restless activity of Hadrian was 
not less remarkable, when comparetl with tlie 
gentle repose of Antoninus Pius. The life of 
the former was almost a perpetual journey; and 
ns he possessed the various talents of the soldier> 
tlie statesman, and the scholar, he gratified his 
curiosity in the discharge of his dut\-. Careless 
of the diflerence of seasons and of climates, he 
marcliod on foot, and bare-headed, over the snow s 
of Caledonia, and the sultry plains of the Upper 
Egvpt ; nor W'as there a province of the empires 
which, in the course of his reign, was not 
honoured with the presence of the monarch.* 
But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius was 
spent in the ho'^om of Italy ; and, during the 
twenty-three years that he directed the public 
administration, the longest journeys of that ami* 
able prince extended no farther than from his 
palace in Rome, to the retirement of his Lanu- 
vian villa ^ 

Notwitlistanding this difference in 
their personal conduct, the general ofHadnwan,! 
system of Augustus was equally 
adopted and uniformly pursued by 
Hadrian and l>y the two Antonincs. They per- 
sisted in tlie design of maintaining the dignity 
of tlie empire, without attempting to enlarge its 
limits. By every honourable expedient tliey 

AHen»tir» « W^Wt <lelleS(<.a with the proof of jHo 
ness •« Terminus, and tlie rimu yf the anijurs. s.tj I)e I'lTitAt** 

I*Cl, IT ‘29. 
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iiU'ItL'il t!io fnoiKlslnp of tlio barbarians ; and eii- 
oured to convinco ii'ankind. that tiie lloinaii 


power, raised above the teiiiptatioii of conquest, 
was actuate<l only by the io\o of oulei and ju-5- 
tice. Diiring a lonj^ period of forty-three >ears 
their \irtuoiis laboiiis were crowned with sne- 
ces> ; and if we exce])t a few' sli^lit hostilities 
that serxed to exercise the lei;Ion> of the froiitier, 
tile reigns of Iladiian and Antoninus Pius ofier 
the fair prospect of uni\Lr-'Ld peace-' The 
Koinan name was revered among the most re- 
mote nations of t!ie earth, d'he fiercest baiba- 
rians frecjuently submitted their diilerences to 
tlie arbitration of the emperor ; and we are in- 
formed by a conteinporaiy historian, that he had 
seen ambassadors w!io were refiist.d the honour 
which they came to solicit, of being admitted 
into the rank of subject-'.-^ 

IWensive.ar, Yunnan aims 

(ifMdnus added weight and diguitv to the 

Antoninus. , • ‘ ' m. 

moderation ot tlie emperors. 1 liev 
preserved peace by a constant preparation for 
war; and wiiile justice regal, did their conduct, 
they announced to the n.itioiis on their coniines, 
that they were as little di'i'po-ed to eniluro as to 
offer an injury. The military 'd.enztii, which it 
had bcLU sufficient for Hadii.m ami tlie ehler 
Antoninus to di-iplay, was exerted a-,ainst the 
Parthians and the G^imans by llie Einpeior 
Marcus. Tlie hodilltie-' of the barbanaus pio- 


vokcel the resentment of that piniosophic mo- 
narch, and, in the prosecution of a just defence, 
Alarcus and his generals obtained many signal 
victor^, both on the Euphrates, and on the 
Danube. The military establishment of the 
lioman empire, which thus assured either its 
tranquillity or its success, will now become the 
proper and important object of our attention. 

M.Ltary estal.li.h- CummOR- 

m-nt of tiw Ho- wealth, the use of anus was re- 
man emperors. , _ 

served for tho,e r.ir.ks of citizens 


Tvho had a country to love, a property to defci.il, 
and some share in enacting those laws, which it 
was their interest, as well as duty, to maintain. 
But in proportion as the public freedom was 
lost in extent of conijuest, war was gradually 
improved into an art, and degraded into a 
trade. « The legions themselves, even at the 
time when they were recruited in the most 
distant provinces, were supposed to consist of 
Boiiian citizens. That distiiictiun was generally 
considered, either as a legal qiiaUKcation, or a’s 
a proiier recompense for the soldier; but a 
more serious regard was paid to the essential 
merit of .age, strength, and military stature, '’i 
In all levies, a just preference was given to the 
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climates of the N-utlj (Wt i t!u>se »if t he Smth: 
tlie race of men bm ii In the (. x- ici->t.> t'}’ ;n iiis w as 
sought foi in the couijiiv r.uhii tli.in m cities; 
and it was very rc-as.i’uiMv pivsuuied, that tlie 

hardy occupations -of sinlrhs, caj pe nters, and 
huntsmen, would siqtplv more vigoni and reso- 
lution, than the scdcntarv trades Vvliu.!i are 
em[»lo\ed in the st.i\i<.e of iusiiix. - .\ftcr 
every (jualiticatlon of pit'pc‘i''y hid bcs'U Idl.'l 
aside, the armies of the bom in cmp.oors vteie 
still commanded, for the most p.irf, by odiceis of 
a liberal biith and education ; biit tiu' common 
soldiers, like tlie meicenaiv tioi-p-, of in-'ticrn 
Eurojie, were drawn fiom tlio i icam-st. ntui \ciy 
frequently fiaim the in',-! pioh^,; of mankiiul. 

Tliat public virtue wliit.li aiuonu 
I , J , , Ps. 

i the ancients was denomin.i'c’l jm- 

! tiioti-iii, i> clejived faOin a siici'g '-en-v' ot’ onr 
I own interest in tlie pies rv.U.oiand pio->|uiity 
! of iJie fiee government ol’ w li'' Ii w e a' lo- u']*ei >. 

I Sach a sc .ituncut, w iucli b.ul leudia cd i iw K a-.s 
j <*f the republic ali.iO'vt iiniiulile. eoultl nuAi 
’ but a veiv feeble im]>ressIon on the mcreen.’ry 
I seivants <d’ a despotic juince; and it bec.ime 
! nece-sery to supply th.at defect by <,tlu r mot.' 

' of a dillere'nt, Imt not le-'-s forcible lUitnrc ; 
hoiitnirainl redigioti. I'lie pe.isant, or nu ch.i-nc, 
imliiiied tlte useful ])reji[diee tint he wa', ad- 
I vanced to the more dignified piofession id’ ai ms, 

I in whsch ids rank and repiit.ition vvoid 1 ilejteiid 
i on his own valour; and that, althougli tlie 
, prowess of a jiiivcite soldier must </ften escape 
j the notice of fimo. his own be-haviour might 
. sometime's confer glory orelisgiace on the com- 
pany, the legion, or even the armv, to whose 
honours he was associated. On his fir^t entiance 
into the service, an oath was administered to 
him, with every circumstance of sidemnitv . lie 
promised never to desert Ids standard, to submit 
his own will to the* commands e>f Ids Ic'Uiiers, 
and to saciifue Ids life for the safety of tlie 
emperor and the empire. > 'i'he attaclmient of 
the Iloiiian troops to their standards w as insjiirt'd 
by the united influence of religion and of honour. 
The goldem eagle, which glittered in the fiont 
of the legion, was the object of their fondest 
devotion ; nor was it esteemed less impious, than 
it was ignominious, to abandon that sacred 
ensign in the hour of danger. These motives, 
which detived their strength from the imagin- 
ation, were enforced liy fears and liopes of a 
more substantial kind. Regular pay, occasional 
donatives, and a stated recompense, after the 
appointed time of service, alleviated the hard- 
ships of the military life, 5'* vvldlst, on the oilier 
I haiul, it was impossible for cowarelice or tlis- 
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ulied'ence to osc.ipe the ■'A'\L're->t punislimciit. 
riie centurion'^ wciv autfioii'Cil to chasti'-e with 
blows, tlie goiieraK luul a rigfit to punish with 
<»ea(li, and it was an iidloxible maxim of iiouian 
discipline, that a good soldier slunild dread his 
oiheers tar nioie than tlie enemy. From siieh 
laudable arts did the ^aloIlr ot’ the Iniperiiil 
ttoops receive a degree of Hrmness and docility, 
unattainable by the impetuous and iiregiilar 
passions of barbarians. 

ExeKises And yet so sensible were tlie Ho- 
mans of the imperfection of valour 
without skill and practice, that, in their language, 
the name of an army was borrowed from the word 
which signified exercise.-^ Military exercises 
w ere the important and unremitted object of their 
discipline. The recruits and young soldiers were 
constantly trained both in the morning and in the 
evening, nor w as age or know ledge allowed to ex- 
cuse tlie veterans from the daily repetition of what 
tliA'V had completely learnt. Large sheds were 
erected in the w intcr-(juarters of the troops, that 
their useful labours might not receive any inter- 
ruption from the most tempestuous weather; and 
it was carefully observed, that the arms destineil 
to tills imitation of war, should he of doulile tlie 
weight which was required in real action. >7 It 
is not the puqiose of this work to enter into any 
minute description of the lloinaii exercises. We 
shall only remark, that they comprehended what- 
c\er could add strength to the body, acti\ity to 
tlic limbs, or grace to the motions. I’hc soldiers 
were diligently instructed to march, to run, to 
leap, to swim, to carry heavy Imrdens, to handle 
CMTv species of anils tliat was u^ed eilhei tor 
ofi’ence or for defence, either in distant engage- 
ment or ill a closer oii'Ct- to form a'lariety of 
evolutions; and to nu»\e to the sound ot Hures, 
in the Pyrrhic or martial dance. " In the midst 
of peace, the Homan troops faniiliaused them- 
selves with the practice of w ar ; and it is jirettily 
remarked by an ancient histoiian wlio iiad fought 
against them, that the ctl’usion of blood was the 
only circumstance whicii distinguished a ficKl of 
battle fiom a fii-ld of exercise. It was the 
policy of the ablest generals, and even of tlie 
emperors themselves, to encourage these niilitar\ 
studies by their presence and exaiujile ; and we 
are infonned that Hadrian, as well as 'I’r.ijan, 
freijuently condesceiidesl to instruct the unex- 
perienced solilitTs, to reward the diligent, .ami 
sometimes to dispute with them the prize* of su- 
I'viior strength or dexterity.-'’ L’tuler the reigns 
of t!)o-e j)tit!Ces, the science of tactics wascul- 
f i \ afed w itli sih I ess ; and as long a*- the empire 
i.tuiie<i <i:i\ MCI.., llair milit.irv ucticus . 
we'c rc'-p. <t(.i .is ih, niijst put. ct m.*de) of 
Hi>'nan d;si iphne. 

CLntii'ics (,f w.ir had gr.idiicliv intro- 


I diiccd into the serv ice many alter- Ti.eiegimisuinier 

j ations and itnprDsenients. 'I'lie Ic- 
j gions, as they arc* (lescnbed by Polybius'^', in 
I the time i>f the I’unic ivars, dirllred verv mate- 
I lialh f«om those \NiiiLh achieved the victories of 
! C.esar, or defended the monarchy of H.ulrian 
j and the Antonine's. Tlie constitution of the 
1 lnipcri.il legion mnv he desciibed in a few 
vvoids.^-’ 'I'iie lieav y-anned infantry, which com- 
posed its {U'incjp.al strength ■'S wa.s divided into 
ten cohorts and fiftv-llve companies, under tlie 
orders of a correspondent number t>f tribunes 
and centurions. The first cohort, which alwavs 
claimed the post of honour and the custody of 
the eagle, was formed of eleven liundred and five 
soldiers, the most approved for valour and fidelity. 
The remaining nine coliorts consisted each of five 
hundred and fifty-five; and the wliole body of 
legionary infantry amounted to six thousand one 
; hundred men. Their arms were , 

. • . I I • I Arms, 

j Uniform, and adimrahlv adapted to 

i the nature of tlie service • an ojien helmet, with 
i a lofty crest; a buast-})hite, or ci*at of mail; 
i grcMves on their legs, and an ample buckler on 
tlieir left aim. d’he buckler was of an oblong 
and concave figure, four feet in length, and two 
and an half in breadth, framed of a light wood, 
Covered with a hull’s liide, and stiongly guarded 
with plates of brass. Besides a lighter spear, 
the legionarj- soldier grasped in his right hand 
the formidable pHum, a ponderous javelin, whoso 
utmost length was about six feet, ami which was 
terminated by a massy triangular point of steel of 
eighteen inches.'** Tliis instrument wa-? imieed 
j much iufcrioi toourniodeiu fiie-aniis; since it 
I was cxfiaiisted by a single discharge, at the dis- 
tanev ol‘ only ten or twelve* paces : vet when it 
j was launched by a Him and skilful hand, theie* 
j wMs not any cavalry that durst venture within its 
[ reach, nor any shield or coislet that could sust.an 
tlie impetuosity of its weight. As soo.i as tlie 
kvjman had darted I'is pdum, he drew his sword, 
and rushed fiirwards to close with the enemy, 
llis sworel was a short vv ell-tempered Sjiantsh 
blade, that can led a double edge, and was alike 
'’Uited to the purpose of striking or of pusliing ; 
but the soldier was always lustrueted to prefer 
the latter use of his we.ipon, as his own Ixuly 
ifinained less exposed, v\hiist he intlicted a more 
ilangerous wound on his adversary.*’ The le- 
giiin was usually diawii uji eight deep ; and the 
legiilar distance of th -ee feet was h ft between 
the Hits .IS v'eil as ranks. •*'> A hodv of troops 
h.sbituatid to piL’serve tiiis open o d»T, ii» a long 
front .U’ll a j.-tpiil charge, found themselves pre- 
riud to e'Xniite iv^ry disposition which the 
1 ,'ci. nstarc'sof ev.ir. orthe skill of their leader, 
ii i_ht '•u.:_tst. '1‘he Mddier possessed a fiee* 

sp.jn' f*>r h.s anus and motions, ami sufficient 
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intervals were allowed, through which seasonable 
reinforcements might be introduced to the relief 
of the exhausted combatants. +7 The tactics of 
the Greeks and Macedonians were fonned on 
very different principles. The strength of the 
phalanx depended on sixteen ranks of long pikes, 
wedged together in the closest array. But it 
was soon discovered by reflection, as well as by 
the event, that the strength of the phalanx was 
unable to contend with the acti\ity of the le- 
gion.^9 

Cavalry. Cavalry, w’itl)out which the 

force of the legion would have re- 
mained imperfect, was divided into ten troops or 
s(|uadrons; the first, as the companion of the 
first cohort, consisted of an hundred and thirty- 
two men; whilst each of the other nine amounted 
only to sixty-six. The entire establishment 
formed a regiment, if we may use the modern 
expression, of seven hundred and twenty-six 
liorse, naturally connected with its respective 
legion, but occasionally separated to act in the 
line, and to compose a part of the wings of the 
army.^o The cavaliy of the emperors was no 
longer composed, like that of the ancient republic, 
of the noblest youths of Rome and Italy, who, 
by performing their military service on horse- 
back, prepared themselves for the offices of se- 
nator and consul ; and solicited, by deeds of 
valour, the future suffrages of tlicircountrymen.^i 
Since the alteration of manners and government, 
the most wealthy of ti\e equestrian order were 
engaged in the administration of justice, and of 
the revenue ; 52 and whenever they embraced 
the profession of arms, they were immediately 
intrusted with a troop of horse, or a cohort of 
foot.5J Trajan and Hadrian formed their ca- 
valry from the same provinces, and the same 
class of their subjects, wliich recruited the ranks 
of the legion. The iiorsos were [)re<!, for the 
most part, iu Spain or Cappaciucici, Tlie Roman 
troopers despised the complete annourw ith w hicli 
the cavaliy- of the East v^as encumbered. Their 
more u^ful arms consisted in a helmet, an ob- 
long sliield, light boots, and a coat of mail. A 
javelin and a long broad sword were their prin- 
cipal weapons of offence. The use of lances 
and of iron maces they seem to have borrowed 
from the barbarians. 

Auxiliaries. The safety and honour of the 
empire was principally intrusted to 
tile legions ; hut the policy of itonie condc- 
scendeil to adopt every useful instrument of 
war. Considerable levies were regularly made 
among the provincials, who had not vet deserved 
the honhunihle distinction of Romans. Many 


' dependant princes and communities, dispersed 
, round the frontiers, w-ere pennitted for a while 
to hold their freedom and security by the tenure 
! of military service. ^5 Even select troops of 
; hostile barbarians were freipiently compelled or 
' persuaded to consume their dangerous valour in 
. remote climates, and for the benefit of the state. 5® 

, All these were included under the general name 
of auxiliaries ; and howsoever they might vary, 
according to the difference of times and circum- 
I stances, their numbers were seldom much inferior 
I to those of the legions themselves.57 Among 

■ the auxiliaries, tlie bravest and most faithful 

■ bands w'ere placed under the command of pr«- 
j fects and centurions, and severely trained in the 
I arts of Roman discipline ; but the far greater 
' part retained those anns to which the nature of 

their country, or their early habits of life, more 
particularly adapted them. By this institution 
each legion, to whom a certain proportion of 
auxiliaries was allotted, contained within itself 
every species of lighter troops, and of missile 
Weapons; and was capable of encountering every 
nation, with tlie advanUigesof its respective arms 
and discipline. 53 Nor was the le- 
gion destitute of what, in modern ^ 
languap, would be styled a train of artillery. 
It consisted in ten military engines of the largest, 
and fifty-five of a smaller size ; but all of w’hich, 
either in an obli(|ue or horizontal manner, dis- 
charged stones and darts with irresistible vio- 
lence. 

U'he camj) of a Roman legion 
presented the appearance of a for- ^"campment. 
tified city.*^ As soon as the space was marked 
out, the pioneers carefully levelled the ground, 
and removed every impetliinent that might in- 
terrupt its perfect regularity. Its form was an 
exact quadrangle; and we may calculate, that a 
square of about seven hundred yards was suf- 
ficient for the encampment of twenty thousand 
Romans ; tlioiigh a similar number of our own 
troops would expose to the enemy a front of 
more than treble that extent. In the midst of 
the camp, the prietorium, or general’s quarters, 
rose above the others ; the cavalry, the infantry, 
and the auxiliaries, occupied their respective 
stations ; the streets were broad, and perfectly 
straight, and a vacant space of two hundred feet 
was left on all sides, between the tents and the 
rampart. The rampart itself was usually twelve 
feet high, armed with a line of strong and in- 
tricate palisades, and defemied by a ditch of 
twelve feet in depth as well as in breadth. This 
important labour was performed by the hands 
of the legionaries themselves ; to whom the use 
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of the spade and the pick-axe was no less fa- 
miliar than that of the sword or pilunu Acti^e 
valour may often be the present of nature ; but 
such patient diligence can be the fruit only of 
habit and discipline.^* 

Whenever the trumpet gave the 

Marth. ‘ X £■ J . I 

signal oi departure, the camp w’as 
almost instantly broke up, and the troojis fell 
into their ranks v\ithout delay or confusion. 
Besides their arms, which the legionaries scarcely 
considered as an encumbrance, they were laden 
w ith their kitchen furniture, the instruments of 
fortification, and the provision of many days 
Under this weight, which would oppress the 
delicacy of a modem soldier, they \\ ere trained j 
by a regular step to advance, in about six hours, 
near twenty miles. '^3 On the apjieanuice of an ; 
enemy, tliey threw aside their baggage, and by i 
easy and rapid evolutions converted the column ■ 
of march into an onler of battle. The slingers ' 
and archers skirmislied in the front ; the aux- 
iliaries formed the first line, and were seconded 
or sustained by the strength of the legmns ; the 
cavalry covered the Hanks, and the military en- 
gines were placed in the rear. 

Niimlmand 

ii'^i osition of which the Roman emperors do- 

t «. lexions. their extensive conquests, 

and preserved a military spirit, at a time when 
every other virtue was oppressed by luxury and 
despotism. If, in tlie consideration of their 
armies, we pass from their discipline to their 
numbers, we shall not find it easy to define 
them with any tolerable accuracy. We may 
compute, however, that tlie legion, which was 
itself a body of six thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one Romans, might, with its attendant 
auxiliaries, amount to about twelve tliou'^and 
five hundred men. The peace establishment of 
Hadrian and his successors was composed of no 
less than thirty of these formidable brigades ; 
and most probably formed a standing force of 
three hundred and seventy-five tliousuiul men. 
Instead of being confined within tlie walls of 
fortified cities, which the Romans considered as 
the refuge of weakness or pusillanimity, the 
legions were encamped on the banks of the 
great rivers, and along the frontiers of the bar- 
barians. As their stations, for the most part, re- 
mained fixed and permanent, we may venture to 
describe the distribution of the troops. Three 
legions w’ere sufficient for Britain. Tlie prin- 
cipal strength lay upon the lihine and Danube, 
and consisted of sixteen legions, in the follow-iiig 
proportions : two in the Lower, and three in the 
1 'pper Germany ; one in Kha'tia, one in Nori- 
cum, four in Bannunia, three in iM.Tsia. and two | 
in Dacia. The flefence of tlie Kuphrates w'as > 
intrii .ted to eiglit legions, six of whom were 1 


scene of war, a single legion maintained tiie 
domestic tranquillity of each of those great ]iro- 
vinces. Even Italv was not left destitute of a 
military force. ..Vboiit twenty thou-'aiul chosen 
soldieis, distinguislicd by the titles of City Co- 
I liorts and Prietorian Guards, watelied over the 
I safety of the monarcli and the capital. i\,s tiie 
I authors of almost every revolution that distracted 
the empire, the Bia'torians will, very soon, and 
very loudly, demanil our attention ; but in their 
arms and institutions vve cannot find any circum- 
stance which discriminated them from the legions, 
unless it were a more splendid appearance, and 
a less rigid discipline.^^ 

The navy maintained by the em- 
perors might seem inadequate to 
their greatness; but it was fully sufficient for 
every useful ])urpose of government. The 
ambition of the Romans was confined to tlic 
land ; nor was that warlike people ever actuated 
by the enterprising spirit which had prompted 
the navigators of Tvre, of Carthage, and even 
of ^Iars.-iHe-^, to enlarge tlie bounds of the 
world, and to explore the most remote coa-^ts 
of tlie ocean. To the Romans the ocean re- 
mained an object of terror rather than of 
curiosity j the whole extent of the Mediter- 
ranean, after the destruction of Caithage, and 
the extirpation of the pirates, was included 
within their jirovinces, Tlie policy of the em- 
perors was directed only to jireserve the peaceful 
dominion of that sea, and to protect the com- 
merce of their subjects. ^Vit)l tliese moderate 
views, Augustus stati»>ned two permanent fieets 
; in tlie most cmivenieiit ports of Italy, the one at 
; Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other at Misenum, 
in the Buy uf Xajiles. Experience «teins at 
I length to have convinced the ancients, tluit as 
soon as their galleys exceeded two. or at the most 
! three ranks of oars, they were suiteil rather for 
j vain ])omp than for real service, Augustus him- 
! self, in the victory of Actium, had seen the supe- 
! riority of his own light frigates (they were called 
! Liburnians) over the lofty but unwieldy castles 
j of his rival. Of these Liburnians he com- 
i post'd the two fleets of Ravenna and Misenum, 
j destined to command, the one the eastern, the 
i other the western division of the Mediterranean; 

[ and to each of the squadrons he attached a hotly 
of several thousand marines. Besides these twe 
ports, which may be considered as the princijial 
seats of the Roman navy, a very considerable 
I force w'as st.itioned at Frejus, on the coast of 
l*rovence, and the Euxine was guarded by forty 
ships, anti three thousand soldiers. To all these 
we add the fleet which preserved the coifimunica- 
tion between Gaul and Britain, and a grt..at 
mmilK.r of vessels constantly maintained on the 
Rhine aiul Danube, to harass the country, tir to 


plant 'd in Syria, and the tither two in Cappa- ! intercept the passage of the barbarians/*" If we 
tiocia. With regard to Egypt, Afiica, and Spam, ' review this general state of the Impt rial fi.iccs; 
as they were far removed* from any important j ot tlie cavalry as well as infantry ; ui the Kgiou'', 
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the auxiliaries, the guards, and the navy; the 
, most liberal computation uill not 

Amount of the ,, o , • . i- i 

M.ho)e estihiiah- allow US to ux tlie eiitire establi''h- 
jneiit. menl by sea and by land at more 

than four hundred and fifty thousand men ; a 
military power, which, however fonuidable it 
may seem, was equalled by a monarch of the 
last century, whose kingdom was conrined within 
a single province of the Roman empire.^^ 
v,.‘w of the pro- ^ attempted to explain the 

Miice>ottho spirit which moderated, and tlie 

Koman empire. * , , • , , . 

strength which supported, the power 
of Hadrian and the Antonines. We sliall now, 
endeavour, with clearness and precision, to de~ 
^cl•il)e the provinces once united under their 
sway, but, at present, divided into so many- 
independent and hostile states. 

Spain, the western extremity of 
the empire, of Europe, and of the 
ancient world, has, in e\ery age, invariably pre- 
served the same natural limits; the Pyrenaean 
mountains, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic 
Ocean. That great peninsula, at present so 
unequally divided between two sovereigns, was 
distributed by Augustus into three provinces, 
Lusitania, Ba^tica, and Tarraconcnsis. The 
kingdom of Portugal now fills the place of the 
VI. 'll like country of the Lusitanians ; and tJie loss 
sustained by the former, on the side of the east, 
is compensated by an accession of territory to- 
wards the north. The confines of Grenada 
und Andalusia correspond with those of ancient 
BcL'tica. The remainder of Spain, Gallicia, and 
the Asturias, Biscay and Navarre, Leon, and 
the two Castilles, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, . 
.ind Arragon, all coiitrii>ated to form the third j 
and most considerable of the Roman govern- j 
ments, which, from the name of its capital, was ! 
styled tiie province of Tarragona. 70 Of the I 
n.itive barbarians, the Ccltiberians were tlie 1 
most powerful, as the Cantabrians and Asturian^ ' 
provetl the most obstinate. Confident in the ' 
strength of their mountains, tliey were the last j 
who submitted to the anus of Rome, .and the first 
who threw off the yoke of the Arabs. 

Haul. Ancient Gaul, as it contained the 
whole^ Cj^untry between the Pyre- 
nees, the Alps, the Rhine, and the Ocean, was , 
cl greater extent than modern France. To the j 
dominions of that powerful monarchy, with its 
leceiii acquisitions of .\i>ace anil Loiraine, vve ' 
must add the duchy of ha'.oy, ti:e cantons of 
ftuitzuland, tlie four cleitorales of the Rhine, 
and ttie territories of Luge, Lux. inbimrii, • 
ILun.udt, Flatider-., jn.l Jhaii.mt. When Au- 
gU'.tus g.oe I,iw>. to the coiii|ue-'ls of hi-, father, . 
he introduce.! a division of Gaul, eijii.dly adapted 
to the jiiogressof tlie iestiotis t.) the cour-e of 
the liveis, and to the priniipnl nati.>n.d dislinc- ■ 
tion-, which had coTnnreiitnded above an ' 
liundred independent states. 7! Tiie sea-coast of : 
the Mediterranean, Languetloc, Provence, and j 

I 
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1 Dauphine, ivcelv ed their pi ov incial appellation 
I fiom the colony td* Narfionne. U’he government 
, of Aquitaine was extended fiorn the Pyrenees to 
the Loire. Tlie country lietween the Loire and 
j the Seine was styled tlie Celtic Gaul, and soon 
j borrowed a new denomination from the cele- 
' brated colony of Liigduiuim, or I.yons. The 
J Belgic lay beyond the Seine, and in more ancient 
j times had been bounded only by tlie Rhine; but 
j a little before the age of Ca.'r»ar, the Germans, 
abusing their superiority of valour, had occupied 
a considerable portion of the Belgic territory. 
The Roman conquerors very eagerly embraced 
so flattering a circumstance, and tlie Gallic 
frontier of the Rhine, from Basil to Leyden, 
received the pompous names of the Upper and 
the Lower Germany.''-’ Such, under the reign 
of the Antonines, were the six provinces of 
Gaul; the N.irLonnese, A({uitaiiie, the Celtic, 
or Lyonnese, the Belgic, aiul the tv* o Germanics. 

We have already liad occa.sion to Bnum 
mention the conquest of Britain, 
and to fix the boundary of the Roman province 
in this island. It comprehended all England, 
Wales, and the Low lands of Scotland, as far as 
the Friths of Dumbarton and Edinburgh. Be- 
fore Britain lost her freedom, the country was 
irregularly divided between thirty tribes of bar- 
barians, of wliom the most considerable were the 
Belgoe, in the West, the Brigantes in the Nortli, 
the Silures in South Wales, and the Iceni in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. As faraswe can either 
trace or credit the resemblance of manners and 
language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain were jieopled 
by the same hardy race of savages. Before thty 
yielded to the Roman arms, they often disputed 
tile field, and often renewed the contest. After 
their submission, tliey constituted the western 
division of the Euro[)ean provinces, wliich ex- 
tended from the columns of Hercules to the wall 
of Antoninu", and fiom tlie mouth of the Tagus 
to the sources of the Rhine and Danube. 

Before tlie Roman conquest, tlie 
country winch is now culled Loin- 
bardy was not considered as ajiart of Italy. It 
had been occupied by a powerful colony of 
Gauls, who, settling themselves along the banks 
of the Po, from Piedmont to Romagna, carried 
their arms and diffused their name from the Alps 
to the Apennines. The Ligurians dwelt on the 
rocky coast which now forms the republic of 
Genoa. Venice was yxt unhoin; but the ter- 
lituries of that '-fate, vihich lie to the cast of the 
Adige, were inhuhited liy the Venetians. 74 Xhe 
middle part ot the ptniiisula that now composes 
the dmfiy of Tuscany and the ecclesiastical 
the ancient scat of the Etruscans and 
Liiioiians; to the foinior of whom Italy was 
indebted for the first rudiment', of civilised life. 

T he Tyher rolled at the foot of tlie seven hills 
of Rome, and the country of the Sabines, the 
Latins, and the Vohei, fiom that river to the 
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fVontiorb of Naples, was the theatre of Iscr infant 
vict;.rics. On that celebrated ground tlie fust 
consuls deserved triumphs, their successors 
ailonied villas, and their posterity ha\c erected 
convents."'^ Capua and Campania possessed 
the immediate territory' of Naples; tl\e rest of 
the kingdom was inliabited by many warlike 
nations, the IMarsI, tlie Samnites, the Apulians, 
and the Lucanians ; and the sea-coasts had been 
covered by the flourishing colonies of tlie Greeks. 
We may remark, that when Augustus divided 
Italy into eleven regions, the little province of 
Etria was annexed to that seat of Homan sove- 
reignty. 77 

The Dinube European provinces of Rome 

nnd iiivnan were pi'ott-Cted by the course of tlie 
frontier. Rhine and the Danulie. The latter 
of those mighty streams, which rises at the 
distance of only thirty' miles from the former, 
flows about thirteen hundred miles, for the most 
part, to the south-east, collects the tribute of 
sixty navigable rivers, and is, at length, through 
six mouths, received into the Euxine, wldcli 
appears scarcely equal to such an accession of 
wateis, 73 The provinces of the Danube soon 
acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, or 
r‘>e Illyrian frontier, 79 and were esteemed the 
most warlike of the empire ; but they deserve to 
be more particularly considered under the names 
<.f lllnetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Da- 
cia, Mo^sia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 
Kh®tia. province of UluBtia, whicli 

soon extinguished the name of tlie 
Vindelicians, extended from the summit of the 
Alps to the banks of tlio Danube; from its 
source, as far o'* its conflux with the Inn. The 
p’.rt (d* tbv. ll it countT-y is >ul)jcct to the 
c!“ct(ir t/f Iki^aiia; the city of Augduirgh is 
pi ot ,'Cted l)y the const’tutioii of the Gtrm.m 
cnqiire ; the Grisons are safe in tlw.ir mountaiiw, 
ami the country of Tirol i> ranked among the 
numerous prosinces of the hou-.e of Austria. 
N^rci'innd I’he wide cxtciit of UTii^oiy 
I’annoma. ■4vhich is included bc^v^cen tliv Tiin, 
tlie Danube, and the S.ive ; Austria, IStyri.i. 
(\irlnthia, Camiala, the Lower Hungary, and 
Sclavonia, was known to the ancients undtr tlio 
names of Noricum and Pannonia. In tlieir 
cfriginal state of independence, their fierce in- 
h.sliitants were intimately connected. Under 
the Homan government tlu-y were frequently* 
imiteth and they still remain the patrhnonv of a 
•'"ulc finMiy. They now cont.iiu the residence 
ct’ ,i ClLHi'an inince, who sfyli.s himseif Km- 
'or cf the lliMiMii-i, and firm the centre, :s 
as stiLJ’,‘b, of the Austrian pow^-r. It 
in.i, not ll i'ii,io"i.i M ob'Cive. that if we 
I'MS’pt I'/olu-.’ii i. rvbir.t'i.i. the Northtin 'kii*s 
or' \ust!si. and t n u t of Hunga, y h ’w.^utis- 
’l’'.ys5; nud till. Dir.iii)., all ihe o’'ii‘ i dtii.iii 
(h tile h-nise of w^re t’omp.'.'. I with.a 

the limit-, of tlie Uoth ni empire 

j Ddni’t i, tir widtli the nn.ioif 


was a long, but narrow tract, between the Save 
and the Aiiriatic. The best part of the sea-coast, 
which still retains its ancient appellation, is a 
pro\ince of the Venetian state, and tlie scat of 
the little republic of Hagusa. The inland parts 
have assumed the Sclav oniau names of Croatia 
and Bosnia; the former obeys an Austrian 
governor, the latter a Turkisli pasha; but the 
whole country is still infested by tribes of bar- 
barians, whose savage independence irregularly 
marks the doubtful limit of the Christian and 
Mahometan power, so 

. After the Danube had received jvi«sw and 
the waters of the Teyss and tlie UaLia. 
Save, it acquired, at least among the Greeks, 
the name of Ister.'^i It formeily divided Ma‘sia 
and Dacia, the latter of which, as we have 
already seen, was a con(|uest of Trajan, and the 
tuily province beyond the river. If we enquire 
into the present state of those countries, we 
shall find that, on the left hand of the Danube, 
Temeswar and Transylvania have been annexed, 
after many revolutions, to tlie crow ii of 1 1 ungary ; 
whilst the principalities of Alohlavia and M ala* 
chia acknowledge the supremacy of the Otto- 
man Porte. On the right hand of the Danube, 
AI»sia, which, during the middle ages, was 
broken into tlie baibarian kingdoms of Servia 
and Bulgaria, is again united in Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Houmelia, Thrace, uxedo. 
which is still bestowed by the Turks ‘^r**^®* 

on the extensive countries of Thrace, Mace- 
ilonia, and Greece, preserves the memory of 
tlieir ancient state uiider the Homan empiie. 
In the time of the Autonincs, the martial re- 
of Thrace, f)om’thc=- mount.Jn' of Ila'inus 
and Uho'lopc.to the l!o''}ihoiiis .uid liie Helles- 
pont, had a'-'.umcd the form of a province. 
Notv. itliNtanding tile change of masteis and of 
nluion, the taw city of Rome, founded by 
Cotatantine on the hanks of the Bospliorus, has 
tv or since remained the ca])ital of a great mo- 
n.u'cliy. The kingdom of Macedonia, which, 
uinkr the ivign of Alexander, gave laws to 
A 'ia, derived more '■olul aiUantages from the 
policy of the two Philip-.; and with its depend- 
encies of Epirus anti T1 essaly, extended from 
tile .Egean to tlic TtiM.m s^a. "When we reHect 
on the fuiie of I’liebes and .Vrgo'-, of S[)arta 
and Athens, we can searci ly persuade ourselves, 
th.it so many im; lOitr.l republics of ancient 
(xreece wtie lust in a -iiiirie province of the 
Rtmi.m empire, which, bom tiic superior in- 
fluence of the Ach-ean K.icue, was usually de- 
noininatctl the province of Achaia. 

Such V..H thu cl, Ur „f Europe 
uiiiler the Boin.m enptrors. I he 
|io\iiuvs of A-ia, witli.mi excepting the tran- 
sient coinja. st- (jf A;,, tan. ire all couquclierideil 
wiiliin t.ie limits of the rurki-h powir. But, 
ii.-t .nl of following the ari-in.iry divisions iif 
ile-j . 'ti'Tn .«ii<l ignorance, it will be satbr for u'-, 
as \ el' .’s i..>- , s!.'., to observe the in- 

dJit'I,- 1 n .el', r-. of u iniie. iiie n.une of Asia 
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Minor is attributed with some propriety to the 
peninsula, which, conftned betwixt the Euxine 
and the Mediterranean, advances from the Eu- 
phrates towards Europe, The most extensive 
and flourishing district, westward of mount 
Taurus and the river Halys, was dignified by 
the Romans with the exclusive title of Asia. 
The jurisdiction of that province extended over 
the ancient monarchies of Troy, Lydia, and 
Phrygia, the maritime countries of the Pam- 
phylians, Lycians, and Carians, and the Grecian 
colonies of Ionia, which equalled in arts, though 
not in arms, the glory of their parent. The 
kingdoms of Bithynia and Pontus possessed the 
northern side of the peninsula from Constanti- 
nople to Trebizond. On the opposite side, the 
province of Cilicia was terminated by the moun- 
tains of Syria : the inland country, separated 
from the Roman Asia by the river Halys, and 
from Armenia by the Euphrates, had once 
formed the independent kingdom of Cappadocia. 
In this place we may observe, that the northern 
shores of the Euxine, beyond Trebizond in Asia, 
and beyond the Danube in Europe, acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of the emperors, and 
received at their hands either tributary princes 
or Roman garrisons. Budzak, Crim Tartary, 
Circassia, and Mingrclia, are the modern appel- 
lations of those savage countries.®- 
STria, rha?iiicn, Under the successors of Alex- 
anu Palestine, ajjder, Syria was the seat of the 
Seleucidic, who reigned over Upper Asia, till 
the successful revolt of the Parthians confined 
their dominions between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean. When Syria became subject to 
the Romans, it formed the eastern frontier of 
their empire : nor did that province, in its ut- 
most latitude, know any other bounds than the 
mountains of Cappadocia to the north, and, 
towards the south, the confines of Egypt and 
the Red Sea. Phoenicia and Palestine were 
sometimes annexed to, and sometimes sepanited 
from, tlie jurisdiction of Syria. The former of 
these was a narrow and rocky coast ; the latter 
w as a territory scarcely superior to Wales, cither 
in fertility or extent. Yet Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine will for ever live in the memory of man- 
kind ; since America, as well as Europe, has 
received letters from the one, anil religion from 
the other. A sandy desert alike destitute of 
wood and w'ater skirts along the doubtful con- 
fine of Syria, from the Euphrates to the Red 
Sea. Tlie wandering life of the Arabs was 
iaseparaiily connected with their independence ; 
and wherever, on some spots less barren than 
the rest, they ventured to fornr any settled ha- 
bitations, they soon became subjects to the Ro- 
man empire. 


Ecjpt- geographers of antiqui 

have freijuently hesitateil to wh 
portion of the globe they should ascribe Egypt. 

of He examined the coasts rfi 

^ governor ofCanpadwia. 

in.V . on i' ’‘eif Jmown. The use of letters 

Europe about fifteen hundred xe 
Euroi eans carri-d them to America ilH 
. er.., ..ir.s , i .r- li., fthreeth. 

•> alteratio 


« I ' 


• 1 ,. 


V stTaU>, with the modem sreoer-iphcr*. fix 

M P'l w" As.a and A&ick. IhcSixs 

r L. wV hav,- pref, rred fi»r that i 

To.<. (he ueiLim tranth of the Nile, or e\en the grtiu tatahatha 


By its situation that celebrated kingdom is in- 
eluded within the immense peninsula of Africa; 
but it is accessible only on the side of Asia, 
whose revolutions. In almost every period of 
history, Egypt lias humbly <d)e\e<l. A Roman 
prsefect was seated on the splendid throne of the 
Ptolemies ; and the iron sceptre of the Maina- 
lukes is now in the liands of a Turkish pasha. 
The Nile flows down the country, above five 
hundred miles from the tropic of Cancer to the 
Mediterranean, and marks, on either side, the 
extent of fertility by the measure of its inunda- 
tions. CjTenc, situate towards the west, and 
along the sca-coast, was first a Greek colony, 
afterw'ards a province of Egypt, and is now lost 
in the desert of Barca. 

From Cyrene to the ocean, the 
coast of Africa extends above fifteen 
hundred miles ; yet so closely is it pressed be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Sahara, or 
sandy desert, that its breadth seldom exceeds 
fourecore or an hundred miles. The eastern 
division was considered by the Romans as the 
more peculiar and proper province of Africa. 
Till the arrival of the Phoenician colonies, that 
fertile country w'as inhabited by the Libyans 
the most savage of mankind. Under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of Carthage, it became the 
centre of commerce and empire ; but the republic 
of Carthage is now degenerated into the feeble 
and disorderly states of Tripoli and Tunis. The 
military government of Algiers oppresses the 
wide extent of Nunfidia, as it w’as once united 
under Massinissa and Jugurtha . but in the time 
of Augustus, the limits of Numidia were con- 
tracted; and, at least, two tlurd> of tlie country 
acquiesced in the name of Mauritania, with the 
epithet of CiE>>ariensis. The genuine iMaiiri- 
tania, or countiy of the Moors, which, from the 
ancient city of Tingi, or Tangier, was distin- 
( guished by the appellation of Tingitana, is re- 
I presented bv the modern kingdom of Fez. 
Salle, on the ocean, so infamous at present for 
its piratical depredations, was noticed by tlie 
Romans, as the extreme object of tlieir powtr, 
and almost of their geography. A city of their 
foundation may still be discovered near IMe- 
quinez, the residence of the barbarian whom e 
condescend to style the Emperor of Morocco; 
but it does not appear, that his more southern 
dominions, Morocco itself, and Segelmessa, w’ere 
ever comprehended within the Roman province. 
The western parts of Africa are intersected by 
the branches of Mount Atlas, a name so idly 
celebrated by the fancy poets ; ^6 but which is 
now diffused over the immense ocean that rolls 
between the ancient and the new continent.^? 

Having now finished the circuit 
ot tlie Roman empire, we may ob- ram an with its 
serve, that Africa is divided from 
Spain by a narrow strait of about twelve miles 

orescent, -which la^t would issijfn to Ams, not onh EiOTt, but 
of Li^a. - n. t r 


M Uf Voiiaite, tom xiv. p. '^'17. uiuurtp.)rictl b) either fi*( or 
T>.i ahiUtj, hds gentroualy Uatowc-d the Canary i>laiida ou liie Roman 
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through which the Atlantic flows into the Medi- 
terranean. The columns of Hercules, so famous 
among the ancients, were two mountains which 
seemed to have been torn asunder by some con- 
vulsion of the elements; and at the foot of the 
European mountain, the fortress of Gibraltar is 
now seated. The whole extent of the IVIediter- 
rauean Sea, its coasts, and its islands, were com- 
prised witliin the Roman dominion. Of the 
larger islands, the two Baleares, which derive 
their name of Majorca and Minorca from their 
respective size, are subject, at present, the fonner 
to Spain, the latter to Great Britain, It is easier 
to deplore the fate, than to describe the actual 
condition of Corsica. Two Italian sovereigns 
assume a regal title from Sardinia and Sicily. 
Crete, or Candia, with Cyprus, and most of the 
smaller inlands of Greece and Asia, liave been 
subdued by the Turkish arms ; whilst the little 
rock of Malta defies their power, and has 
emerged, under the government of its military 
Order, into fame and opulence. 

„ , , This long enumeration of pro- 

of the iiomaa viiices, whose broken fragments have 
»mpire. formed so many powerful kingdoms, 
might almost induce us to forgive the vanity or 
ignorance of the ancients. Dazzled with the 
extensive sway, the irresistible strength, and the 
real or affected moderation of the emperors, they 
permitted themselves to despise, and sometimes 
to forget, the outlying countries which had been 
left in the enjoyment of a barbarous independ- 
ence; and they gradually usurped the licence of 
confounding the Roman monarchy witli the 
globe of the earth But the temper, a;, well 
as knowledge, of a modern historian, reepdre a 
more sober and accurate language, lie mav 
impress a juster image of tlie greatness of Rome, 
by observing that the empire was above two 
thousand miles in breadth, from tiie wall of 
Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia, to 
Mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer; that it 
extended, in length, more tlian three thousaiul 
miles from the Western Ocean to the Euphrates ; 
that it was situated in the finest part of tlie 
temperate zone, betw een the tw enty-fourth and 
fifty-sixth degrees of northern latitude; and that 
it was supposed to contain above sixteen hun- 
dred thousand square miles, for the most part of 
ftrtile and well cultivated land.®'-^ 


CHAP. IE 

Of Ihc rnitm mid infcninl Frosperiti/ of the 
lioouin F/nj'irc, in the ^d'j.e if the ^Intomncs. 

Prmopifiof i f i'' Hot alone by ihe rapidity, or 
t'XtfUt t)f eoiH[ue'«t, that we sltould 
estimate the grtatne'«s of Uomc. The s<^ve- 
reign of the Russi.m deserts commands a 
larger porti«»n of the globe. In the seventh 
summer after his passage of th.e Hellespont, 


Alexander erected the Macedonian trophies 
on the banks of the Hyphasis. ‘ Within less 
than a century, the irresistible Zingis, and tiie 
Mogul princes of his race, spread their cruel 
devastations and transient empire, from the sea 
of China to the confines of Egypt and Ger- 
many-* But the firm edifice of Homan power 
was raised and preserved by the wisdom of ages. 
The obedient provinces of Trajan and the 
Antonines were united by laws, and adorned by 
arts. They might occasionally suffer from tlie 
partial abuse of delegated authority ; but the 
general principle of government was wise, sim- 
ple, and beneficent. They enjoyed the religion 
of their ancestors, whilst in civil honours and 
advantages they were exalted, by just degrees, 
to an equality w ith their conquerors. 

J. The policy of the emperors unirersai spirit 
and the senate, as far as it con- 
cerned religion, was happily seconded by the 
reflections of tiie enlightened, and by the habits 
of the superstitious, part of their subjects. The 
various modes of worship which prevailed in 
the Roman world were all considered, by the 
people, as equally true ; by the philosopher, as 
equally false ; and by the magistrate^as equally 
useful. And tlms toleration produced, not 
only mutual indulgence, but even religious con- 
cord. 

The superstition of the people 
was not imbittercd by any mixture 
of theological rancour ; nor was it confined by 
the chains of any speculative system. The de- 
vout polytheist, thoiigli fondly attached to his 
national rites, admitted with implicit faith the 
different rehgioiiN of the eartln ' Fear, grati- 
tude, and curiosity, a droam or an omen, a 
singular diHinler, or a distant journey, perpetu- 
ally disposed him to multipiy the articles of his 
belief, and to enlarge the list of bis protectors. 
The thin texture of the I'agan mythology was 
interwoven v\ith various, but not dihcordant 
materials. As st)on as it was allowed tJiat sages 
and heroes, wh.o liad lived, or vNho had died, for 
the benefit of their country, were exalted to a 
state of power and immortality, it was univer- 
sally confessed, that tliey deserved, if not the 
adoration, at least the reverence, of all mankind. 
The deities of a thousand groves and a thou- 
sand streams possessed, in peace, their local and 
respective influence ; nor could the Roman, who 
deprecated the wrath of the Tiber, deride the 
Egyptian who presented his offering to tlie 
beneficent genius of the Nile. The visible 
powers of nature, the planets, and the elements, 
were the same throughout tlie universe. The 
luviMble governors of the moral world were 
inevitably cast in a similar mould of fiction and 
allegory'. Every virtue, and even vice, acquired 
its divine representative; every art and profes- 
sion its patron ; whose attributes, in the most 
tlistant ages and countries, were uniformly de- 
rived from the tharacter of their peculiar \o- 
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tunes. A republic of gods of such opposite 
tempers and interests required, in every system, 
tlie moderating hand of a supreme magistrate, 
\%bo, by the progress of knowledge and flattery, 
was gradually invested with the sublime per- j 
ft-ctions of an Eternal Parent, and an Omnipo- ! 
tent Monarch.^ Such was the mild spirit of 
antiquity, that the nations were less attentive to . 
tfie dirterence, tlian to the resemblance, of their ; 
religious worship. The Greek, the Roman, 
and the Barbarian, as they met before their 
respective altars, easily persuaded themselves, 
that under various names, and with various 
ceremonies, they adored the same deities. The 
elegant mythology of Homer gave a beautiful, 
and almost a regular, form to the polytheism of 
the ancient world. ^ 

The philosophers of Greece de- 

(.»t philtsopners. , i , • « . ) 

ducetl their morals from the nature i 
of man, rather than from that of God. They ! 
meditated, however, on the Divine Nature, as a j 
very curious and important speculation ; and in ! 
the profound enquiry, they displayed the strength ' 
and weakness of the human understanding.^ Of | 
the four most celebrated schools, the Stoics ami i 
the Platoiiiats endeavoured to reconcile* the j 
j.irring interests of reason and piety. They I 
have left us the most sublime proofs of the ex- | 
istence and perfections of the first cause ; but, j 
as it was impossible for them to conce*ive the I 
creation of matter, tlie workman in tlie Stoic 
philosophy was not sufficiently distinguished 
from the work; whilst, on the contrary, the 
spiritual God of Plato and his disciples, resem- j 
bled an idea, rather than a substance. The , 
opinions of the Academics and Epicureans were i 
of a less religious cast ; but, whilst the modest i 
science of tin.* former induced them to doubt, ’ 
the positive ignorance of the latter urged them '• 
to deny, the provitlence of a Supreme Ruler. ’ 
Tne spirit of erujiilry, prompted by emulation ! 
and supported by freedom, had divided the pub- ! 
lie teachers of philosophy into a variety of cou- ' 
tending sects; hut the ingenuous vouth, wlio, 1 
fu)m every part, resorted to Athens, and the 
other seats of learning in the Roman empire. 
Were alike instructed in eveiy school to reject 
aa«l to despise the religion of the multituile. 
flow, indeed, was it po'^sihlo. that a pliilosopher 
siioiihl accept, as divine tiutiis, the idle tales of 
tlie poets, and the incoherent traditions of an- 
tiquity ; oi, that he siioukl .iduie as gods, thc»se 
liuperf^ct ])eiiigs wlana he mu'^t have tLspNtd 
as URji ' A^aui'-t si;e!i unw<u’ti5y .uivcrsaiies 
Cicero tmuRsccmlvd to emphrv the a ms <»f 
reason and »k;»jiRi)Ce; hut tire s.ittie of Lucian 
Was a h.viiii u., e a.' qaate, as well as more* 
vHiC.a'ioiis, Wt,.,ni'i. \\ t. I,M\ be vv ell aisuri^d, | 
that a v\{it>.r c o.i\ ( . >,Uit w ulj toe woiai would J 
never haveve.uuied to ^ the gods of hE ; 

to pu-dic lii.icule, h.ai duy iiut already ; 



bt'eii the ohiects of ''.'cret contempt among the 
polished iiid enllgliti- iied o"k rs of societyA 

Notwithstanding the tasluonahle irrHigion 
which prevailed in the a^e <»f tlie Antonines, 
both the interest of the priests aii<l the crerlulity 
of the people were sulhcieutlv ri.spectcd. In 
their writings and coin ei-sanon, the philosophers 
of antiquity asserted the iiuiepeiident dignity of 
reason; Init they resignerl their actions to the 
commands of law and of custom. \dewing, 
with a smile of pity and indulgence, the various 
errors of the vulgar, they rlihgently practised 
the ceremonies of their fathers; devoutly fre- 
quented the temples of tlie gods ; and sometimes 
condescending to act a part on the theatre of 
superstition, tliey concealed the sentiments of an 
atheist under the Sticerdotal robes. Reasoners 
of such atemper were scarcely inclined to w ranglc 
about tiieir resjrective inodes of failli, or of wirr- 
sliip. It was indiiferent to them w]i<it "liaiie the 
folly of the multitude might choose to .iisuine; 
and they apprciached, with the same inward con- 
tempt, and tlie same external reveience, the alurs 
of the Lybian, the Olympian, or the Capiluline 
Jupiter.^ 

It is not easy to conceive from 
what motives a spirit of persecution 
could introduce itself into the Ko- 
inan councils. The magistrates ciiuid not he 
actuated by a blind, though honest bigotry, since 
the magistrates were themselves plulo-'ophers ; 
a id the schools of Athens had given laws to tlie 
senate. They could not be impelled by aml>i- 
tion or avarice, as the temporal and cc i lesiastical 
powers were united in tlie same hands. The 
pontitFs were chosen among the most illustrious 
of the senators ; and the oriice of Supieuie Pon- 
tiff was constantly exercis<,-d by tiie emperors 
themselves. Tiiey knew and valued the ailvaii- 
tages of religion, as it is connecterl witli civil 
government. They c-ncoiuaged the public fls- 
tivals wliicli humanise the in.ii iieis of the people. 
J hey managed tlie aits of cUvin.ition, as a con- 
venient instrument of policy ; and tliey respccteil, 
as the firmest bond of society, the useful per- 
suasion, that, cither in this or in a future life, the 


Clime of perjury is most assuredly punished by 
the avenging gods.9 But whilst tliey acknow- 
ledged the general advantages of nligion, they 
were convinced, that the various inodes of wor- 
ship contributed alike to the same s,.ilutajy pur- 
poses; and that, in i^vliv eoautry', the form of 
suptist.tij>n, Vvliieh liad jeecived the s<inction of 
tiiiie and e\]ici !e4iLf, was the best adapted to 
tire climate, and to its iahahitants. 

Avarice and ta.te very frerjueiitly 
despoiled the Vanquished n.itious of the elegant 
st.itues ot their gotis, and tlie rich ornaments of 
their temples; !'> hut, in the exercise of the re- 
ligion whieli they rlerived fioin their ancestors, 
they unifunnly cxjieiienced the inciidgence, and 
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c\en protection, of tlio Roman rorfjuorors. The ' 
pioviuce of (uml scliiis, and indeed onlv seems, | 
an exception to this uni\ei->'al toleiatitm. L'nder \ 
tile specious pretext of abohsliinu* lunnan sacri- 
lices, the emperors 'J'lberius ami Claudius sup- 
pressed the dangerous power of tlie Druids: 
but the priests themselves, tSieir gods and their 
altars, subsisted in peaceful obscurity till the 
final destruction of Paganism.^- 

^ Rome, tlie capital of a ffieat 

A t Rome. , [ , i . i 

monarchy, was incessantly iilled 

with subjects and strangers from exery part of 


of Serxius Tullius, amounted to no more than 
eiglity-three thou'.aiul, \\ ere imdtij)lie<i.bi tore the 
coi.jmencement of tlie "oeial war. to tlie number 
of four hundred and sixty-three thousand men, 
able to bear arms in the ser\ ice of their countrv. ^ 
When the allies of Rome claimed an e([ual share 
of honours and piixileges, the senate indeed pre- 
ferred the chance of arms to an ignominious 
concession. The Samnites and the I^icaniaiis 
paid the sex ere penalty of their rashness; but 
the rest of the Italian states, as they successively 
returned to their dutv, were admitted into the 


tile world,' ' \xho all introduced and enjoyed the i bos<>m <if the republic,-^ and soon contributed 


favourite superstitions of their native country.^ 
Every city in the empire xv.is justilitd in main- 
taining the purity of its ancient cciemonies ; and 
the Roman senate, using the commmi prixileae, 
sometimes interposed to clicck this iiu.n«laMou 
of foreign rites. Tiie Jxgyptiau superstiiiou, of 
all the most contemjitihle and abjecr, was ftc- 
<iiiently prohibited ; the temples of Scr.ipis and 
Isis demolished, and tlu-ir woisbij)pers bauisheil 
tioin Rome and Italy " Rut the zeal of fana- 
ticism prex’ailed oxer the cold and feeble clfoits 
of jiolicy. The exiles rcturnetl, the proscdxles 
nmltiplied. the temples xxcre restored with in- 
creasing splendour, and Isis and Sciapisal length 
assumed their place among the Roman deities."’ 
Nor was this indulgence a departure from the 
old maxims of government. I n the purest ages 
of the commonxvealth, (’ylielc and ..Escidapius 
had been hix'ited by solemn einliussies audit 
was customary to tempt the prokctois of !)e- 
sieged cities, by the promise (jf more distin- 
guished honours than they possLss«.<l in tiKir 
native country. Kouie giadualiy Im ime the 
common feinple of lier objects; and tlie ficxdom 
of the city was bestoxxed on ail the gods of 
mankind. 


to tlie ruin of public freedom. Under a demo- 
ciatical gtixensmeiit, the citizens exercise the 
poweisof sovereignty; and those powers will be 
{list abuscth and afterwards lost, if they are 
coinmittedi to an unwieldy multitude. But when 
the popular assemblies had bten suppressed by 
the lulministration of the emperors, the con- 
ipieioi's were distingiiislied fiom the vampiished 
nations, <‘niy .as the first and nutst lioiu'in.dd.* 
Older of subjects ; and their increase, lunxexer 
rapid, was no longer exposed to the same dau- 
gxis. Yet the wisest princes, who adoptecl tlie 
maxims of Augustus, guaided witli tlie stiictest 
care the dignity of the Roman name, and dif- 
fused the treedom of the city with a piudcnt 
liberality. 

Till the prixileges of Romans had 
been progressively extended to all 
the inhaliitanls of the empire, an important dis- 
tinction was preserved betw een ItaK and the pro- 
vinces. 'The former was esteemed the centre of 
public miity, and the tirm ba^'is of the constitu- 
ti<in. it.dv claiuKd the biith, (jr at least the 
lesidence. <»t the enip..rors and tlie senate. The 
estates of tlie Italians weie exempt fioni taxe 


j their persons fiom the arbitrary jurisdiction of 
II. The narrow policy of jirc- l governors. Their municipal corporations, formed 
serving, without any foreign mix- after the perfect model of the capital, were in- 
turc, the pine blood of the ancient trusted, under the immediate eye of the supremo 
citizens, had checked the fortune aiul liastL-ncd . power, with the extcution of the laws. From the 
the ruin of Athens and iSpaita. 'Fhe asjiiring i Riot of the Alps to the extremity of C alabria, all 
genius of Rome sacriticed vanity to airdiition, ! the natives of Italy were born citizens of Rome, 
and deemed it more prudent, as well as lionour- j Theii partial distinctions were obliterated, and 
able, to adopt virtue and merit for her own 
wheresover they were found, among slaves or 
strangers, enemies or barbarians. During the 
most douiishing a;ra of the Athenian common- 
wealth, the number of citizens gradually de- 
creased from about thirty to twenty-one thou- 
sand.-' If, on the contrarj’, we studv the growth 
of the Roman republic, we may discox’er, that, 
notw ithstanding the incessant demands of wars 
and colonies, the citizens, w ho, in the first census 
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they insensibly coalesced into one great nation, 
united by language, manners, and civil institu- 
tions, and equal to the weight of a powerful 
empire. The republic gloried in her generous 
policy, and was frequently rewarded by the merit 
and serv ices of her adopted .sons. Ilud she aiwax s 
confined the distinction of Romans to the ancient 
families within the walls of the city, that immor- 
tal name would have been deprived of some of its 
noblest ornaments. Virgil was a native of Man- 

1‘) Mmuti'is Ft Itx in ta>}o, p .'ll. Amohius, 1. p. IIV. 
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tua ; Horace was inclined to doubt whether he 
should call himself an Apulian or a Lucanian; 
it was in Padua that an historian was found 
worthy to record the majestic series of Roman vic- 
tories. The patriot family of the Catos emerged 
from Tusculum ; and the little town of Arpinum 
claimed the double honour of producing Marius 
and Cicero, the former of whom deserved, after 
Romulus and Camillus, to be styled the Third 
Founder of Rome ; and the latter, after saving 
his country from the designs of Catiline, enabled 
her to contend with Athens for the palm of elo- 
quence. 

Th<.pr<„„ce.. provinces of the empire (as 

they have been described in the 
preceding chapter) were destitute of any public 
force, or constitutional freedom. In Etruria, in 
Greece, 28 and in Gaul, 2y it was the first care of 
the senate to dissolve those dangerous confe- 
deracies, which taught mankind, that, as the 
Roman arms prevailed by division, they might 
be resisted by union. Those princes, whom the 
ostentation of gratitude or generosity permitted 
for a while to hold a precarious sceptre, were 
dismissed from their thrones, as soon as they had 
performed their appointed task of fashioning 
to the yoke the vanquished nations. The free 
states and cities which had embraced the cause 
of Rome were rewarded with a nominal alli- 
ance, and insensibly sunk into real servitude. 
The public authority was every where exercised 
by the ministers of the senate and of the empe- 
rors, and that authority was absolute, and with- 
out control. But the same salutary maxims of 
government, which had secured the peace and 
obedience of Italy, were extended to the most 
distant conquests. A nation of Romans was 
gradually formed in the provinces, by the double 
expedient of introducing colonies, and of admit- 
ting the most faithful and de^erving of the pro- 
vincials to the freedom of Rome. 

u Wheresoever the Roman con- 

Colfwies and • 

municipal towns, quers, he inha[)its, is a very just 

obseiv’ation of Seneca, 3^ confirmed 
by history and experience. Tlie natives of Italy, 
allured liy pleasure or by interest, hastened to 
enjoy the advantages of victory ; and we may 
remark, that, about forty years after the reduc- 
tion of Asia, eighty thousand Romans were 
massacred in one day, by the cruel orders of 
Mithridates. These voluntary exiles were en- 
gaged, for the most part, in the occupations 
of commerce, agriculture, and the farm of the 
revenue. But after the legions were rendered 
permanent !)y tlie emperors, the provinces were 
peopled by a race of soldiers ; and the veterans, 
whether they received the reward of their service 
in land or in money, usually settled with their 
families in the country’, where they had honour- 
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ably spent their youth. Throughout the em- 
pire, but more particularly in the western parts, 
the most fertile districts, and the most conve- 
nient situations, were reserved for the establish- 
ment of colonies; some of which were of a civil, 
and others of a military nature. In their man- 
ners and internal policy, the colonies formed a 
perfect representation of their great parent ; and 
they w'ere soon endeare<l to the natives by the 
ties of friendship and alliance, they efiectually 
diffused a reverence for the Roman name, and a 
desire, which was seldom disappointed, of sharing, 
in due time, its honours and atlvantages.32 TTie 
municipal cities insensibly equalled tlie rank 
and splendour of the colonies ; and in the reigri 
of Hadrian, it was disputed which was the pre- 
ferable condition, of those societies which had 
issued from, or those which had been received 
into the bosom of Rome. 33 Xlie right of Latium, 
as it was called, conferred on the cities to which 
it had been granted a more partial favour. The 
nmgistrates only, at tlie expiration of their office, 
assumed the quality of Roman citizens ; but as 
those offices were annual, in a few years they 
circulated round the principal families. S-i Those 
of the provincials who were permitted to bear 
arms in the legions ; 3i those v\ho exercised any 
civil employment ; all, in a word, who per- 
formed any public service, or displayed any 
personal talents, w'cre rewarded with a present, 
whose value was continually diminished by the 
increasing liberality of the emperors. Yet even 
in the age of the Antonines, when the freedom of 
the city had been bestowed on tlie greater number 
of their subjects, it w'as still accompanied with 
very solid advantages. The hulk t>f the people 
acquired, with that title, the benefit of the Ro- 
man laws, particularly in the interesting articles 
of marriage, testaments, and inheriUinces ; and 
the road of fortune was open to those whose 
pretensions were seconded by favour or merit. 
The grandsons of the Gauls, who had besieged 
Julius Cffisar in Alesia, commanded legions, 
governed provinces, and were admitted into the 
senate of Rome. 36 Their ambition, instead of 
disturbing the tranquillity of the state, was inti- 
mately connected with its safety and greatness. 

So sensible were the Romans of 
the innuence of language over na- Latin and the 
tional manners, that it was their most provinces, 
serious care to extend, with the progress of their 
arms, the use of the Latin tongue, 37 The an- 
cient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscan, 
and the \'enetian, sunk into oblivion ; but in the 
provinces, the east was less docile than the west 
to the voice of its victorious preceptors. This 
obvious difference marked the two portions of 
the empire with a distinction of colours, which, 
though it was in some degree concealed during 
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the meridian splendour of prosperity, became gra- 
dually more visible as the shades of night de- 
scended upon the Roman world. Tlie w'estern 
countries were civilised by the same hands that 
sul)dued them. As soon as the barbarians were 
reconciled to obedience, their minds were opened 
to any new impressions of kno\\ ledge and po- 
liteness. The language of Virgil and Cicero, 
though with some inevitable mixture of corrup- 
tion. was so universally adopted in Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia, that the faint 
traces of the Punic or Celtic idioms were pre- 
served only in the mountains, or among the 
peasants. 39 Education and study insensibly 
inspired the natives of those countries w'ith the 
sentiments of Romans ; and Italy gave fashions, 
as well as laws, to her Latin provincials. They 
solicited with more ardour, and obtained with 
more facility, the freedom and honours of the 
state ; supported the national dignity in letters 
and in arms; and, at length, in the person of 
Trajan, produced an emperor whom the Scipios 
would not have disowned for their countryman. 
The situation of the Greeks was very different 
from that of the barbarians. The former had 
been long since civilised and corrupted. They 
had too much taste to relinquish their language, 
and too much vanity to adopt any foreign insti- 
tutions. Still preserving the prejudices, after 
they had lost the virtues, of their ancestors, they 
affected to despise the unpolished manners of the 
Roman conquerors, whilst they ere compelled 
to respect their superior wisdom and power.’* 
Nor was the influence of the Grecian language 
and sentiments confined to the narrow limits of 
that once cele])rated country. Their empiie, by 
the progre‘«s of colonies and conquest, had been 
difl'used from the Ifadriatic to tlie Euphrates 
and the Nile. Asia w as co^ ered with Greek 
cities, and the long reign of the Macedonian 
kings had introduced a silent revolution into 
Syria and Egypt. In their pompous courts 
those princes united the elegance of Athens with 
the luxury of the East; and the example of the 
court was imitated, at an humble distance, by 
the higher ranks of their subjects. Such was 
the general division of the Roman empire into 
the Latin and Greek languages. To these we 
may add a third distinction for the body of the 
natives in Syria, and especially in Egypt. The 
use of their ancient dialects, by seclutling them 
from the commerce of mankind, checked the 
improvements of those barbarians. ■* - The slothful 
effeminacy of the former exposed them to the 
contempt, tfic sullen ferociousness of the latter 
exeifedtheaversionof thecontjuerors. Those 
nations had submitted to the Roman power, but 
they seldom desired or deserved the freedom of 
the city ; and it was remarked, that more than 
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tvvo hundred and thirty years elapsed, after the 
ruin of the Ptolemies, before an Kgvptian w’as 
admitted into the senate of Home.'*'* 

It is a just though trite observ- General use of 
ation, that victorious Rome was her- t-rngua^es. 
self subdued by the arts of Greece. Those 
immortal writers who still command the admir- 
ation of modern Europe, soon became the 
favourite object of study and imitation in Italy 
and the western provinces. But the elegant 
amusements of the Romans were not suflered 
to interfere with their sound maxims of policy. 
Whilst they acknowledged the charms of tlie 
Greek, tliey asserted the dignity of the Latin 
tongue ; and the exclusive use of the latter was 
inflexibly maintained in the administration of 
civil as well as military government.**’ The 
two languages exercised at the same time their 
separate jurisdiction throughout the empire; the 
former, as the natural idiom of science; the latter, 
as the legal dialect of public transactions. Those 
who united letters with business were equally 
conveisant with both ; and it was almost impo^ 
sible, in any province, to find a Roman subject, 
of a liberal education, who was at once a stranger 
to the Greek and to the Latin language. 

It was by such institutions that ^ 

the nations of the empire insensibly 
melted away into the Roman name and people. 
But there still remained, in the centre of every 
province and of every family, an unhappy condi- 
tion of men, who endured the weight, without 
sharing the benefits, of society. In the free states 
of antiquity, the domestic slaves were exposed to 
the wanton rigour of despotism. The perfect 
settlement of the Roman empii e w as 

, , , i’ • 1 1 Their treatment. 

preceded by ages or violence and 
nipine. The slaves consisted, for the most part, 
of barbarian captives, taken in thousands by the 
chance of war, purchased at a vile price,-® ac- 
customed to a life of independence, and impatient 
to break and to revenge their fetters. Against 
such intenial enemies, whose desperate insurrec- 
tions had more than once reduced the republic 
to the brink of destruction, -iT the most seveie 
regulations, and the most cruel treatment, 
seemed almost justified by the great law of self- 
preserv'ation. But when the principal nations of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa were united under the 
laws of one sovereign, the source of foreign sup- 
plies fli>wed with much less abundance, and the 
Romans were reduced to the milder but more 
tedious method of propagation. In their nu- 
merous families, and particularly in their country 
estates, they encouraged the marriage of their 
slaves. The sentiments of nature, llie habits of 
education, and the possession of a dependent 
species of property, contributed to alleviate the 
hardships of servitude. 9 The existence of a 
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slave became an object of greater value; anj, 
tb.OLigh his happiness still depended on the temper 
and circumstances of the master, the humanity 
of the latter, instead of being restrained by fear, 
was encouraged !)y the sense of his own interest. 
The progress of manners was accelerated by the 
virtue or policy of the emperors ; and by the 
edicts of Hadrian and the Antonines, the pro- 
tection of the laws was extended to the nx)&t 
abject part of mankind. The jurisdiction of life 
and death over the slaves, a power long exercised 
and often abused, was taken out of private liands, 
and reserved to the magistrates alone. The sub- 
terraneous prisons were abolished ; and, upon a 
just complaint of intolerable treatment, the in- 
jured slave obtained either his deliverance or a 
less cruel master. -‘‘O 

Hope, the best comfort of our 
imperfect condition, was not denied 
to the Roman slave ; and if he had 
any opportunity of rendering himself either use- 
ful or agreeable, he might \ery naturally e\'j)eet 
that the diligence and fidelity of a few years 
would he rewarded with the inestimable gift of 
freedom. The benevolence of the master was 
so frequently prompted by the meaner sugges- 
tions of vanity and avarice, that the laws found 
it more necessary to restrain than to encourage 
a profuse and undistingui'.liing liberality, wliich 
might degenerate into a very dangerous al>U'>e.^i 
It was a maxim of ancient jurisprudence, that a 
slave had not any countr)- of his own: lie ac- 
quired with his liberty an admission into the 
political society of which his patron was a mem- 
ber. The consequences of this maxim would 
have prostituted the privileges of the Roman 
city to a mean and promiscuous multitude. 
Some seasonable exceptions were therefore pro- 
vided ; and the honourable distinction was con- 
fined to such slaves only as, for just causes, and 
with the approbation of the magistrate, should 
receive a solemn and legal manumission. Even 
these chosen freedmen obtained no more tljan 
the private rights of citizens, and were rigorously 
excluded from civil or military honours. What- 
ever might be the merit or fortune of their sons, 
they likewise were esteemetl unworthy of a seat 
in the senate ; nor were the traces of a servile 
origin allowed to be completely obliterated till 
the third or fourth generation. ^‘2 Without 
destroying the distinction of ranks, a distant 
prospect of freedom and honours was presented, 
even to those whom pride and prejudice almost 
di''dained to number among the human species. 

Numb.r>. proposed to discrimi- 

nate the slaves by a peculiar habit ; 
but it was justly apprehended that there might 
l>G some danger in acquainting them with their 
own numbers.'''’ Without interpreting, in their 
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utmost strictness, the liberal aiipell.ulons of 
legions and myriads we n;iy venture to pro- 
nounce, that tlie proportli>n oi‘ slaves, who were 
valued as property, was more con-iderable than 
that of servants, who can be computed only as 
an expense.^® The youths of a promising ge- 
nius were instructed in tiie arts and sciences, 
and their price was ascertained l‘\ the degree of 
their skill and talents. Almost every pro- 
foision, either liberal or mechanical, might be 
found in the household of an opulent senator. 
The ministers of pomp and sensuality were 
multiplied beyond the conception of modem 
luxury.*’’ It was more for the interest of the 
merchant or manufactuier to purcliase, than to 
hire his workmen; and in the country, slaves 
were employed as the cheapest and most labori- 
ous instruments of agriculture. To confirm the 
general observation, and to display the multi- 
tude of slaves, we might ullcge a variety of par- 
ticular instances. It was dl'Covered, on a very 
melancholy occasion, that four Inindred slaves 
were maintained in a single palace of Rome. ‘‘9 
The same number of four hundred belonged to 
an estate which an African vvidi'w', of a very 
private condition, resigned to her son, whilst she 
reserved for herself a much laigcr share of her 
property.^^^ A freedrnan, under the reign of 
Augustus, thougl) liis fortune had suffered great 
losses in the civil wars, left behind him three 
thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, two hun- 
dred and fifty tlmusand head of smaller cattle, 
and,w'hat was almost included in the description 
of cattle, four thousand one hundred and sixteen 
slaves.^' 

The number of subjects %^llO 
acknowledged the laws of Rome, of Roman 
citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, 
cannot now be fixed with such a degree of accu- 
racy, as the importance of the object would deserve. 
We are informed, that when the Emperor Clau- 
dius exercised the office of cen-.or he took an 
account of six millions nine hundred and forty- 
five thousand Roman citizens, who, with the 
proportion of women and children, must have 
amounted to about twenty millions of souls. 
The multitude of subjects of an inferior rank, 
was uncertain and fluctuating. But after weigh- 
ing with attention every circumstance wliich 
could influence the balance, it seems probable, 
that there existed, in the time of Claudius, about 
twice as many provincials as there were citizens, 
of either sex, and of every age ; and that the 
slaves were at least equal in number to the free 
inhabitants of the Roman world. The total 
amount of this imperfect calculation would ris^ 
to about one hundred and twenty millions of 
persons : a degree of population which possibly 
exceeds that of modem Europe and forms 
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the most numerous society that has ever been 
united under the same system of government. 
Ob«i,enceana Domestic peace and union were 
uniuti, tlie natural constequences of the 
moderate and comprehensive policy embraced 
by the Romans. If we turn our eyes to- 
wards the monarchies of Asia, we shall behold 
despotism in the centre, and weakness in the 
extremities; the collection of the revenue, or 
the administration of justice, enforced by the 
presence of an army ; hostile barbarians estab- 
lished in the heart of the country, hereditary 
satraps usurping the dominion of the provinces, 
and subjects inclined to rebellion, though in- 
capable of freedom. But the obedience of the 
Roman world was uniform, voluntary, and per- 
manent. The vanquished nations, blended into 
one gmat people, resigned the hope, nay, even 
the wish, of resuming their independence, and 
scarcely considered their own existence a.s dis- 
tinct from the existence of Rome. The estab- 
lished authority of the emperors pervaded witli- 
out an efibrt the wide extent of their dominions, 
and w’as exercised with the same facility on the 
banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, as on tliose 
of the Tyber. The legions v\ere destined to 
serve against the public enemy, and the civil 
magistrate seldom required the aid of a military 
force. In this state of general security, the 
leisure as well as opulence botli of the prince 
and people, were devoted to improve and to 
adorn the Roman empire. 

Among the innumerable monu- 
menta. ments of Roman architecture, con- 
structed by the Romans, how many liave escap- 
ed the notice of history, how few have resisted 
the ravages of time and baibarisin ! And yet 
ev'en the majestic ruins tliat are still scattered 
over Italy and the provinces, would be sufficient 
to prove that those countries were once the seat 
of a polite and pow^erful empire. Their great- 
ness alone, or their beauty, might deserve our 
attention: but they are rendered more interest- 
ing, by tvio important circumstances, which 
connect the agreeable history of the arts with 
the more useful history of human manners. 
Many of those works were erected at private 
expense, and almost all w'cre intended for public 
benefit. 

It « natural to suppow that the 
emrtedatpn- greatest nuinlwjr, as well as the 

Tflte expense. * i i 

most considerable, of the Roman 
edifices, were raised by the emperors, who pos- 
ses'vfd so unbounded a command both of men 
and money. Augustus was accustomed tolwast 
tiiat he had fouiul his capital of brick, and that 
he ha<l left it of marble.*^'* The strict economy 
of Vespasian was the source of liis magnificence. 
The v'orks of Trajan bear the sUnnp of bis 
genius. The public monuments with which 
Hadrian adorned every province of tlie empire, 
were executed not only l)y his orders, but uinler 
his immediate inspection. He was liimself an 
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artist; and he loved the arts, as they conduced 
to the glory of the monarch. They were en- 
couraged by the Antonines, as they contributed 
to the happiness of the people. But if the cm- 
peroisi were the first, they were not the only 
architects of their dominions. Their example 
was universally imitated by their principal sub- 
jects, who were not afraid of declaring to the 
vvoild that they had spirit to conceive, and 
w'ealth to accompli'- h, the noblest undertakings. 
Scarcely had the proud structure of tlie Coliseum 
been dedicated at Rome, before the edifices, of 
a smaller scale indeed, but of the same design 
and materials, were erected for the use, and at 
the expense, of the cities of Capua and Verona.^’ 
The inscription of the stupendous bridge of 
Alcantara, attests that it was tlirown over the 
Tagus by the contribution of a few- Lus’tanian 
communities. VV’Iien Pliny w as intrusted with 
tlie government of Bilhynia and Pontus, pro- 
vinces by no means the richest or most consider- 
able of the empire, he found the cities within 
liis jurisdiction striving with each other in every 
useful and ornamental woik, that might deserve 
the curiosity of strangers, or the gratitude of 
their citizens. It was*the duty of the Proconsul 
to supply their deficiencies, to direct their taste, 
and sometimes to moderate their emulation.®*^ 
The opulent senators of Rome and the provinces 
esteemed it an honour, and almost an obligation, 
to adorn the splendour of their age and country ; 
and the influence of fashion very frequently 
supplied the want of taste or generosity. Among 
a cTOW'd of these private benefactors, vve may 
select Herodcs Atticus, an Athenian citizen, 
who lived in the age of Antonines. Whatever 
might be tlic motive of Ids conduct, his magni- 
ficence would have been wortiiy of the greatest 
kings. 

Tlie family of Herod, at least after Kiampic or 
it had been favoured by fortune, 
was lineally descended from Cimon 
and Miltiades, Theseus and Cccrops, .^acus 
and Jupiter. But the posterity of so many gods 
and lieroes was fallen into tiie most alyect state. 
His grandfather had sutlcred by the hands of 
justice, and Julius Atticus, Ins father, must 
have ended liis life in poverty and contempt, had 
he not discovered an immense treasure buried 
under an old house, the last remains of his patri- 
mony, According to the rigour of law, the 
emperor might have asserted his claim, and the 
prudent Atticus prevented, by a frank confes- 
sion, the officiousness of infonners. But the 
cquitaldo Nerva, who then filled tlie throne, re- 
fused to acccjit any part of it, and commanded 
him to use, without scruple, the present of for- 
tune. Tlie cautious Athenian still insisted, that 
the treasure was t<x) considerable for a subject, 
and that he knew not how to i/.<r tl. Ahuae tt, 
ihetii replied the monarch, with a good-natured 
peevishness; for it is your own. *57 Many will 
be of opinion, that Atticus literally obeyed tlie 
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emperor’s last instructions; since he expended 
the greatest part of his fortune, which was much 
increased by an advantageous marriage, in the 
service of the public. He had obtained for his 
son Herod, the prefecture of the free cities of 
Asia ; and the young magistrate, observing that 
the town of Troas was iodifterently supplied 
with water, obtained from the munificence of 
Hadrian, three hundred myriads of drachms 
(about a hundred thousand pounds) for the con- 
struction of a new aqueduct. But in the ex- 
ecution of the work, the charge amounted to 
more than double the estimate, and the officers 
of the revenue began to murmur, till the gener- 
ous Atticus silenced their complaints, by re- 
questing that he miglit be permitted to take upon 
himself the whole additional expense. ^3 

The ablest preceptors of Greece 
IS reputation. Asia had been invited by liberal 
rewards to direct the education of young Herod. 
Their pupil soon became a celebrated orator, 
according to the useless rhetoric of that age, 
w'hich, confining itself to the schools, disdained 
to visit either the Forum or the Senate. He 
was honoured with the consulship at Rome ; but 
the greatest part of his life was spent in a philo- 
sophic retirement at Athens, and his adjacent 
villas ; perpetually surrounded by sophists, who 
acknowledged, without reluctance, the supe- 
riority of a rich and generous rival. ^9 The 
monuments of his genius have perished ; some 
considerable ruins still preserve the fame of his 
taste and munificence ; modern travellers have 
measured the remains of the statlium wliich he 
constructed at Athens. It was six hundred feet 
in length, liuilt entirely of white marble, capable 
of admitting the whole body of the people, and 
finished in four years, whilst Herod was presi- 
dent of the Athenian gimcs. 'Po the memory 
of his wife Regiiia. he dedicated a theatre, 
scarcely to he paniUeled in the empire ; no wood 
except cedar, very curiously carved, was em- 
ployed in any part of tlie building. Tlie Odeum, 
designed by Pericles for musical performances, 
and the rehearsal of new tragedies, had been a 
trophy of the victory of the arts over barbaric 
greatness; as the timbers employed in the con- 
struction consisted chleflv of tlie masts of the 
Persian, vessels, Xotw Itlistardiog the repairs 
bestow e<l on that ancient edifice by a king of 
C.ippaducia, it was again f.dlen to decav. Herod 
restore<l its ancient l)enuty and magnificence. 
Nor was the liheraliry of {I'j.it illustrious citizen 
confined to the waifs of Arhen*,. Dm mo^t 
s|dendid ornaments bestowed on the temjile of 
Neptune iii tlie Isthmus, a theatre at ('onnth, a 
stadium at Delphi, a bath at Thennopvla?, and an 
aqiioiluct at ( aniisium in Itaiv, were insutlicient 
to exitaust liis treasures. The people t>f Epirus, 
Xhes'^ily, Eubrei, Iheotia, and Peloponnesus, 
experienced his favours; and many inscriptions 
^the cities of Greece and Asia gratefully it\le 
Herodes Atticus their patron and benefactor. ”9 
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In the commonwealths of Athens 
and Rome, the modest simplicitv of i'fostoftheRo* 
pnvate houses announced the equal menu for public 
condition of freedom ; whilst the theatres ; ^aque- 
sovereignty of the people was re- 
presented in the majestic edifices designed to the 
public use’'!; nor was this republican spirit 
totally extinguished by the introduction of wealth 
and monarchy. It was in works of national 
honour and benefit, that the most virtuous of 
the emperors affected to display their magnifi- 
cence. The golden palace of Nero excited a 
just indignation, but the vast extent of ground 
which had been usurped by the selfish luxury, 
was more nobly filled under the succeeding 
reigns by the Coliseum, the baths of Titus, ffie 
Claudian portico, and the temples dedicated to 
the goddess of Peace, and to the genius of 
Rome.'^ These monuments of architecture, 
the property of the Roman people, were adorned 
W'ith tlie most beautiful productions of Grecian 
painting and sculpture ; and in the temple of 
Peace, a very curious library was open to the 
curiosity of the learned. At a small distance 
from thence w’as situated the Forum of Trajan. 
It was surrounded by a lofty portico, in the 
form of a quadrangle, into which four triumphal 
arches opened a noble and spacious entrance : in 
the centre arose a column of marble, whose 
height, of one hundred and ten feet, denoted 
the elevation of the lull that liad been cut away. 
This column, which still subsists in its ancient 
beauty, exhibited an exact representation of the 
Dacian victories of its founiler. The veteran 
soldier contemplated the story of his own cam- 
paigns, an<l by an easy ilhisioii of national vanity, 
the peaceful citizen associated liimself to the 
honours of the triumph. All the otlicr quarters 
of tlie capital, and all the jirovinces of the 
empire, wcie embellished by the same liberal 
spirit of piiblie magnificence, and were filled 
with ainphitiicatres, theatres, temples. ],)orticos, 
tiiumphal aitlu-s, baths, and a<|ueducts, all 
variously condiuive to the health, the devotion, 
and the jdeasures of tlie meanest citizen. The 
last mentioned of those edifices deserve our 
peculiar attention. The boldness of the enter- 
prise, the solidity of the execution, anti the 
uses to which they were subservient, rank the 
aqueducts among the noblest monuments of Ro* 
man genius and power. The aqueducts of the 
capital chiim a just prc-eminencc ; but the 
curious tiavt'ller, who, without the light of his- 
toi\’, shoidd examine tliose of Spoleto, of iVIetz, 
or ot Segovia, would very naturally conclude> 
that those provincial towns had formerly been 
the residence of some potent monarch. The 
Solitudes of Asia and Africa were once covered 
with flourishing cities, whose populousness, and 

even whose existence, was derived from such 
artificial supplies of a perennial stream of fresh 

water. 7 3 
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templated the public works of the 
Roman empire. The ob'^ervatkm of 
the c.tie> of the number and greatness of its cities 
thetmiue. coofinri tile former, 

and to multiply the latter. It may not be un- 
pleasing to collect a few scattered instances re- 
lative to that subject, without forgetting, liow- 
e\er, that from the vanity of nations and the 
poverty of language, the vague appellation of 
city has been indifferently bestowed on Rome 
In Italy. upon Laurentuni. I. Ancient 

Italy is said to have contained eleven 
hundred and ninety-seven cities; and for what- 
soever sera, of anti(|uity the expression might be 
intended, 7-* there is not any reason to believe 
the courttry less populous in the age of tlie 
Antonines, than in tliat of Romulus. The petty 
states of Latium were contained w ithin the 
metropolis of the empiie, by whose superior 
inHuence they had been attracted. Those jiarts 
of Italy which have so long languished under 
tlie lazy tyranny of priests and \iceroys, had 
been afflicted only by the more tolerable cala- 
mities of war; and the first symptoms of decay, 
vsliich thc^ experienced, were amply compen- 
sated by tlie rapid improvements of the C'isal- 
l)ine Gaul. The splendour of Verona may be 
ti.iced in its remains ; yet Verona was less cele- 
liiatcd Ilian Aquileia or Padua, Milan or Ra- 
venna. II. The spirit of improve- 


ment had passed the Alps, and been 


(iaul and Spain. 

felt even in the woods of Britain, which were 
gradually cleared away to open a free s’pace for 
con>cnient and elegant iiabitations. York was 
the scat of go\ennnent ; London wa'' aliea.iy 
eiii icheil by eoinnU'U'e ; m'd Ihitii wa** i..Kbjalc<l 
for the -a'litaiN cllU’ts of it^ niedivin.d water-. 
Gaul could hoa-t i^f her twelve liundred c’ri^ ‘ 
uiui tiiuLigh, in the nurtlurn parts, many of tlicni, 
without excepting Paris its«.if. ware lutie more 
than tlie rude and imperfect tow nsiii])^ of a rising 
people; tlie southern provinces imitated tlie 
W'caltii anel elegance of Italy. Many weie tliv 
cities of Gaul, Marse-illes, Arlci. Ni-ine-. Nai- 
bonne, Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, Autun, ^‘ienne, 
Lvons, Langres, and Tieves, w hose' ane lent con- 
dition might sustain an equal, and perhajis ad- 
vantageous cvnnparison with tlieir piesent state. 
With regard to Spain, that country tlourishe<l as 
a province, anti has declined as a kingtlom. 
Exhausted by the abuse of her strength, by 
America, and by svjper.-tifion, her pride might ' 
possiidy ht' confounded, if we re<piire*d such a i 
list of tliie'e- imndicd and sixty cities, as IMiiiy j 
Ii.is exhibitetl under the reign of Vespasian."' } 
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II I. Three hundred African cities Africa, 
had once acknowledged the au- 
thority of Carthage,"^ nor is it likely that their 
numbers diminished under the administration of 
the emperors : Carthage itself ruse with new 
splendour from its ashes ; and that capital, as well 
as Capua and Corinth, soon recovered all the 
advantages wliich can be sepaiated from inde- 
pendent sovereignty. IV. The pro- 
vinces of the east present the con- 
trast of Roman magnificence with Turkish 
barbarism. The ruins of antiquity scattered over 
uncultivated fields, and ascribed, by ignorance, 
to the power of magic, scarcely afford a shelter 
to the oppressed peasant or wandering Arab. 
Under the reign of tlie Caesars, the proper Asia 
alone contaiiie<l five hundred populous cities, "9 
enriclicd with all tlie gifts of nature, and adorned 
with all the refinements of art. Eleven cities 
of Asia had once disputed the honour of dedi- 
cating a temple to Tiberius, and their respective 
merits were examlneil by the senate.®'* I'our 
of them were immediately rejected as unequal 
to the burden ; and among these was Laodicea, 
whose splendour is still displaved in its ruins.®* 
Laodicea collected a very considerable revenue 
from its flocks of sheep, celebrated for the fine- 
ness of their wool, and had received, a little 
before the contest, a legacy of above four hun- 
dred thousand pounds by the testament of a 
generous citizen. If such was the poverty of 
Laodicea, what must liave been the wealth of 
tliosc cities, wliose claim appeared preferable, 
and particularly of Pergamus of Smvrna, and 
of Ei>liOsus, who so long disputed with each 
otner the tituhir priunicy of Asia? '' Tlie capi- 
tals of Sm 1 X and i',.: . \i h-Jd a still superior rank 
in tiiceiupne A.uiovh .uid Alexandiia looked 
down witli Olid, an on a crowd of dependent 
cities.^* and vi.l ie.l. with reluctance, to the 
n-ijesty of U*)ino itself. 

:virtl,.-o ULt-e connectL'd 

wnli each other, anti with the c:i- 
pital, by the public higlnvavs, which, issuing 
fioiu the Eoium uf Uon-e, tiaversed Italy, per- 
vadi.d the provinces, and were ttrniinated only 
by the fiontiers of the impire. If v\e carefully 
traiC the <listance from the wall of Antoninus to 
li'ime. ajid fiom thtnee to Jerusalem, it will be 
If .rd tlsat the ertat chain of toininunic'ation, 
fiom the uorlh-we^t to the south-east point of 
the empio., was diawn out to the length of 
four tluvusand anti eighty Konian miles.®’ The 
]Md)lic roads were accuiately divided by mile- 
stones, and ran in a direct line from one city to 
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another, with very little respect for the obstacles 
either of nature or private property. Mountains 
were perforated, and bold arclies thrown over 
the broadest and most rapid streams. 8® Tlie 
middle part of the road was raised into a terrace 
which commanded the adjacent country, con- 
sisted of several strata of sand, gravel, and 
cement, and was paved with large stones, or in 
some places, near the capital, with granite. 87 
Such was the solid construction of the Roman 
highways, wdiose firmness has not entirely 
yielded to the effort of fifteen centuries. They 
united the subjects of the most distant provinces 
by an easy and familiar intercourse ; but their 
primary object had been to facilitate the marches 
of the legions ; nor was any country considered 
as completely subdued, till it had been rendered, 
in all its parts, pervious to the arms and au- 
posts. thority of the conqueror. The ad- 
vanti^e of receiving the earliest in- 
telligence, and of conveying their orders with 
celerity, induced the emperors to establish, 
throughout their extensive dominions, the re- 
gular institution of posts. 8d Houses were every 
where erected at the distance only of five or six 
miles ; each of them was constantly provided 
with forty horses, anj by the help of these 
relays, it was easy to travel an hundred miles in 
a day along the Roman roads, 8^ The use of 
the posts was allowed to those w ho claimed it 
by an Imperial mandate; but thougli originally 
intended for the public service, it was sometimes 
indulged to the business or conveuiency of 
Natigatioa citizens.yo Nor was the 

communication of the Roman em- 
pire less free and open by sea than it w'as by 
land. The provinces surrounded and enclosed 
the Mediterranean : and Italy, in the shape of 
an immense promontory, advanced into the midst 
of that great lake. I'he coasts of Italy are, in 
general, destitute of safe harbours ; but human 
industry had corrected the deficiencies of nature ; 
and the artificial port of Ostia, in particular’ 
situate at the mouth of the Tyber, and formed 
by the emperor Claudius, was an useful monu- 
ment of Roman greatness.^ i From this port, 
which was only sixteen miles from the capital, 
a favourable breeze frequently carried vessels in 
seven days to the columns of Hercules, and in 
nine or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt .^2 
improTement of ^^hate^er evils either reason or 
declamation have imputed to ex- 
of thecnip.re. tcnsuc empire, the power of Rome 
was attended witii some beneficial consequences 
to mankind ; and the same freedom of in- 
tercourse whicli extended the vices diffused 
likewise the improvements, of social life. In 
the more remote ages of antiquity, the w'orld 
was unequally divided. The east was in the 
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immemorial possession of arts and luxury ; whDrt 
the west was inhabited by rude and warlike 
barbarians, who cither dis<lained agriculture, or 
to whom it was totally unknown. Under the 
protection of an establi>hed government, the 
productions of happier climates, and the in- 
dustry of more civilised nations, were gradually 
introduced into the western eountriesof Europe; 
and the natives were encouraged, by an open 
and profitable commerce, to multi])ly the fonner, 
as well as to improve the latter. It would be 
almost impossible to enumerate all the articles, 
either of the animal or the vegetable reign, 
which were successively imported into Europe, 
from Asia and Egypt but it will not be un- 
worthy of the dignity, and much less of the 
utility, of an historical work, slightly to touch on 
a few of the principal heads. 1. Almost all 
the flowers, the herbs, and the introduction 
fruits, that grow' in our European 
gardens, are of foreign extraction, w’hich, in 
many cases, is betraved even by their names: 
the apple was a native of Italy, and when 
the Romans had tasted the rich flavour of 


the apricot, the peach, the pomegranate, the 
citron, and the orange, they contented tliem- 
sclves with applying to all these new fruits the 
common denomination of apple, disi'riminating 
them from each other by the additional epithet 
of their countiy. 2. In the time 
of Homer, the vine grew wild in 
the island of Sicily, and most probably in the 
adjacent continent ; but it was not improved by 
tlie skill, nor did it afford a liquor grateful to 
the taste, of the savage inhabitants.''* A thou- 
sand years afterwaids, Italy could boast, that of 
the fourscore most generous and celebrated 
wines, more than two thirds were protUiced from 
her soil. The blessing was soon communi- 
cated to the Xarbounese province of Gaul ; but 
so intense was the cold to the north of the 
Cevennes, that, in the time of Strabo, it was 
thought impossible to ripen the grapes in those 
parts of Gaul.' 6 This difficulty, however, was 
gradually vanquished; and there is some reason 
to believe, that the vineyards of IJurgundy are d& 
old as the age of the Antonines.^7 
3. file olive, in the western world, 
followed the progress of peace, of which it was 
considered as the symbol. Two centuries after 
the foundation of Rome, both Italy and Africa 
w'ere strangers to that useful plant ; it was na- 
turalEed in those countries ; and at length 
carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The 
timid errors of the ancients, that it required • 
certain degree of heat, and could only flouris>h 
in the neighbourhood of the sea, were iiiseH' 
sibly exploded by industry and ex- 
perience.98 4 , Xhe cultivation of 
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flax was transported from Egv^pt to Gaul, and 
enriched the whole cc^uxitry, however it might 
impoverish the particular lands on which it 
. . , , was sown.''^^ 5. The use of ar- 

Artilicial grass. . « 

tmcial grasses became familiar to 
the farmers both of Italy and the provinces, 
particularly the lucerne, Vkhich derived its name 
and origin from Media. The assured supply 
of wholesome and plentiful food for the cattle 
during winter, multiplied the number of the 
flocks and herds, which in their turn contributed 
to the fertility of the soil. To all these im- 
provements may be added an assiduous attention 
to mines and fisheries, which, by employing a 
multitude of laborious hands, serve to increase 
the pleasures of the rich, and the subsistence of 
Ue„.raipi„tj. ‘I’® P®®’'- The elejrant treatise of 

Columella describes the advanced 


state of the Spani‘=^h Iiusbandry, under the reign 
of Tiberius ; and it may be observed, that those 
famines, which so frequently afflicted the infant 
republic, were seldom or never experienced by 
the extensive empire of Rome. The accidental 
scarcity, in any single province, was immediately 
relieved by the plenty of its more fortunate 
neighbours. 

Amofiuxmy. Agriculture is the foundation of 
manufactures j since the produc- 
tions of nature are the materials of art. Under 
the Roman empire, the labour of an industrious 
and ingenious people w'as variously, but inces- 
santly employed, in the service of the rich. In 
their dress, their table, their houses, and their 
furniture, tlie favourites of fortune united every 
refinement of conveniency, of clegaiwe, and of | 
splendour, whatever could sootlic their pride, or i 
gratify tlieir sensuality. Such refinements, under , 
tlie odious name of luxun.’, ha%e been severely ' 
arraigned by the moralists of every age; and it j 
might pel haps be more conducive to the virtue, [ 
as Well as happiness, of mankind, if all possessed 
the necessaiies, and none the superfluities of life, j 
Rut in the present imperfect condition of so- I 
ciety, luxury, though it may proceed from vice ^ 
or folly, seems to be the only means that can { 
correct the unequal distribution of property. | 
The diligent mechanic, and the skilful artist, ' 
w ho have obtained no share in the division of 
the earth, receive a voluntary tax from the pos- | 
sessors of land ; and the latter are prompted, by i 
a sense of interest, to improve those estates, with ! 
whose produce they may purchase additional ’ 
pleasures. This operation, the particular effects ! 
of which are felt in every stKiety, acted with | 
much more diff usive energy in the Roman world. \ 
The provinces woulti soon have been exhausted . 
of their wealtli, if the manufactures and com- i 


merce of luxury ha<l not insensil)]y restored to 
the imlustrinus sulijects the sums which were ■ 
exacted from them by the arms and authority of I 
Rome- As long as the circulation was confined i 

9'* Phn. Natur. 1. xix. I 
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within the bounds of the empire, it impressed 
the political machine with a new degree of ac- 
tivitVr and its consequences, sometimes beneficial, 
could never become pernicious. 

But it is no easy task to confine 
luxury within the limits of an empire. 

The most remote countries of the ancient world 
were ransacked to supply the pomp arid delicacy 
of Rome. The forest of Scythia afforded some 
valuable furs. Amber was brought over land from 
the shores of the Baltic to the Danube ; and the 
barbarians w'ere astonished at the price which 
they received in exchange for so useless a com- 
modity. Tliere was a considerable demand 
for Babylonian carpets, and other maniifirctures 
of the East ; but the most important and un- 
jiopular branch of foreign trade was carried on 
with Arabia and India. Everj' year, about the 
time of the summer solstice, a fleet of an hun- 
dred and twenty vessels sailed from Myos-hor- 
mos, a port of Egjpt, on the Red Sea. By the 
periodical assistance of the monsoons, they tra- 
versed the ocean in about forty days. The 
coast of Malabar, or the island of Ceylon, 
was the usual term of their navigation, and it 
was in those markets that the merchants from 
the more remote countries of Asia expected 
their arrival. The return of the fleet of Egj’pt 
was fixed to the months of December or Ja- 
nuary ; and as soon as their ricli cargo had been 
transported on the backs of camels, from the 
Red Sea to the Nile, and had descended that 
river as far as AUxandria, it was poured, with- 
out delay, into tlie capital of tlie empire. 
The ol)jects of oriental traffic were splendiii and 
tririing; silk, a pound of which vvas esteemed 
not inferior in value to a pound of golil ; 
pieclous stones, among which the pearl claimed 
the first rank after the diamond ; and a 
vaiiety of aromatics, that were consumed in 
religious worship and the pomp of funerals. 
The labour and risk of the v oyage was rewarded 
with almost incredible profit ; but the profit was 
made upon Roman subjects, and a few indivi- 
duals were enriched at the expense of the public. 
As the natives of Arabia and India (jyjj * 1 ,^ 
were contented witli the productions 
aiul manufactures of their own countrx’, silver, 
on the side of the Romans, was the principal, 
if not the only instrument of commerce. It 
was a complaint worthy of the gravity of the 
senate, that, in the pursuit of female ornaments, 
the wealth of the state was irrecoverably given 
away to foreign and hostile nations.'^ The 
annual loss is computed, by a writer of an in- 
quisitive but censorious temper, at upwards of 
eight hundred thousand pounds sterling. *'^'7 
Such was the style of discontent, brooding over 
the dark prospect of approaching poverty. And 
yet, if we compare the proportion between gold 
ami siUer, as it stood in the time of Pliny, and 
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as it was fixed in the reign of Constantine, we 
sliall discover within that period a very con- 
riderable increase. There is not the least 
reason to suppose that gold was become more 
scarce ; it is therefore evident that silver was 
grown more common ; that whate\ er might be 
the amount of the Indian and Arabian exports, 
they were far from exhausting the wealth of 
the Roman world ; and that the produce of 
the mines abundantly supplied the demands of 
commerce. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind 
to exalt the past, and to depreciate the present, 
the tranquil and prosperous state of the empire 
was warmly felt, and honestly confessed, by the 
provincials as well as Romans. “ They ac- 
.. “ knowledged that the true prin- 

’ ^ ciples of social life, laws, agricul- 

ture, and science, which had been first invented 
“ by the wisdom of Atliens, w'ere now firmly 
“ established by the power of Rome, under 
“ whose auspicious influence the fiercest bar- 
“ barians were united by an equal government 
“ and common language. Th.y affirm, that, 
“ with the improvement of arts, the human 
“ species was visibly multiplied. They celebrate 
“ the increasing splendour of the cities, the 
“ beautiful face of tlie country, culti>ated and 
“adorned like an immense jiarderi; and the 
“ long festival of peace, which was enjoyed by 
“ so many nations, forgetful of their ancient 
“ animosities, and delivere<l from the apprehen- 
“ sion of future danger.” Whatever sus- 
picions may be suggested by the air of rhetoric 
and declamation, which seems to prevail in these 
passages, the substance of them is peifectly 
agreeable to historic truth. 

Decline of It was scarcely possible that the 
courage, contemi)oi arlcs shoulii dis- 

cover in the public felicity the latent causes of 
decay and corruption. This long peace, and the 
unifonn government of the Romans, introduced 
a slow and secret poison into tiie vitals of tlic 
empire. The minds of men were gradually 
reduced to the same level, the fire of genius 
v^as extinguished, and even the military spirit 
evaporated. The natives of Europe vvere brave 
and robust. Spain, Gaul, Bntain, and Illvri- 
cum, siipjilied the legions with excellent soIdiei*s, 
and constituted tlie real strength of the mo- 
narchy. Their personal valour remained, but 
they no longer possessed that jiublic courage 
which is nouridied by the love of independtnee, 
the sense of national honour, the presence of 
danger, and the habit of command. Thev' ic- 
ccived iavss and governors from tlie will of their 
sovereign, and trusted for tlieir defence to a 
mercenary anny. The ])Osterity of their bohlest 
leaders was contented with tiie rank of citizens 
an<i subjects. The most aspiring spirits resorted 
to the court or standard of the emperors ; and 
the deserted provinces, deprived of political 
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strength or union, insensibly sunk into the lan- 
guid indiderence of private life. 

The love of letters, almost inse- ^ 

, . '-’f gwiras. 

parable from peace and reiniemeiit, 

was fashionable among tlie subjects of Hadrian 
and the Antonines, vtho v\ere themselves men 
of learning and curiosity. It was ditfused over 
the whole extent of their empire ; the most 
northern tribes of Britons had acquired a taste 
for rhetoric; Homer as well as Virgil were 
transcribed and studied on the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube ; and the most liberal re- 
w^ards sought out the faintest glimmerings of 
literary merit. The sciences of physic and 
astronomy were successfully cultivated by the 
Greeks ; the observations of I’tolemy and the 
w'ritings of Galen are studied by those who 
have imjiroved their discoveries and corrected 
their errors ; but if we except tlie inimitable 
Lucian, this age of indolence p i-'sed away with- 
out having proiluctd a single w liter of original 
genius, or who e\c..Ileil in the aits of elegant 
composition. The authuiitv of Piafo and Aris- 
totle, of Zeno and I'ipieurus. ^tili leigued in the 
schools; and their systems, transmitted v\ith 
blind deference from one genemtion of disciples 
to another, precluded everv generous attempt to 
cxeicise the powers, or enlarge the limits, of the 
human miml. The lieauties of the ])octs and 
orator^,, instead of kiuilling a foe like their own, 
inspired only cold and seiviie imitations: or if 
any ventured to deviate fioni tiiose models, they 
deviated at the same time lixmi good sense and 
propriety. On the ico i\.d ot letteis, the youthful 
vigour of the imaginatian, afi^^r a long repose, 
national emulation, a new ielieioii, new lan- 
guages, and a new worhl, callvd toirh the genius 
of Einope. But tlie ju-o^ incials of Rome, 
trahieil by an uniform aitificial foielgn educa- 
tion, were engaged in averv une(ju.d competition 
with those bold ancients, \^|K), liv expres'.ing 
their genuine feelings in their native tongue, 
had already occupied cveiy place of Ju»nour. 
Ihe name of Poet was almost forgotten; that 
of Orator was usurped by the sophists. A cloud 
of critics, of compilers, of coinmeiitators. ilark- 
ened the face of learning, and the decline of 
genius was soon followed by tlie coiiuptioa of 
taste. 

The sublime Lnnrrimis, who in 
somewhat a later period, and in tlie 
court of a Syrian queen, preserved the spirit of 
ancient u^Vthens, observes and laments this de- 
generacy of his contemporaries, which debased 
their sentiments, enervated their courage, and 
depressed their talents. “ In the same manner,” 
says lie, “ as some chihlreii always remain pig- 
‘‘ niics, whose infant limbs have been too closely 
“ confined ; thus our tender mintls, fettered liy 
“ the prejudices and habits of a just servitude, 
“ are unable to expand themselves, or to attaia 
“ that well-proportioned greatness which we ad- 
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“ mire in the ancients ; who, living under a 
“ popular government, wrote "w ith the same 
“freedom as they acted.” m This diminutive 
stature of mankind, if we pursue the metaphor, 
was daily sinking below the old standard, and 
the Roman world was indeed peopled by a race 
of pigmies, when the fierce giants of the north 
broke in, and mended the puny breed. They 
restored a manly spirit of freedom ; and after 
the revolution of ten centuries, freedom became 
the happy parent of taste and science. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Constitution of the Roman Empire^ in the 
A^e ff the Antonines, 

idcaofamo- TiiE obvious definition of a monar- 
iiart-hy. j^ecins to be that of a state in 

which a single pei'son, by whatsoever name he may 
be distinguished, is intrusted v\ ith the executioJi 
ot the iuws, the management of the revenue, and 
the command of the army. But, unless public 
liberty is protected by intrejiid and vigilant 
guardians, the authority of so formidable a ma- 
gistrate will soon degenerate into despotism. 
The inriuence of the clergy, in an age of sij))er- 
stition, might be usefully employed to assert the 
rights of mankind; but so intimate is tlie con- 
nection ])etween the throne and the altar, that 
the banner of the church has very seUlom been 
seen on the side of the pco])lo. A martial nobility 
and stubborn commons, posse^^'icd of aniiN, ti.na- 
cidiis of propel tv. ai;d collected into con-tit ntionai 
assemblies, fonn rUo onl\ bahinte eap.dde of pre*- 
servijig a flee constitution agunsi euteipiise', of 
an as})iring iirince. 

sitnVMiof Every bairle-r i»f tlio Roman con- 
stitLUionliadliceu leveUe'd by thev ist 
ambition of the Dictator; every fence had been 
extirpated i>y the crued hand of the Triumvir. 
After the victory of Actiiim, the file of the* Ro- 
man vvoild depended on the will of Oct ivianus. 
surnamed Ca.’sar, by his uncle'’s ctdopiit»n, and 
afterwards Augustus, by the flattery of t!ie senate. 
The conqueror w as at the head of fortv-four ve- ' 
teran legions,- conscious of their own strength, 
and of the weakness of the constitution, habi- 
tuated, during twenty years’ civil war, to every 
act of blooti and violence, and passionately de- 
voted to the house of Caesar, from whence alone 
they had received, and expected, the mi>st lavish 
rev\ar<is. The provinces, long oppressed by the 
ministers of tlic republic, sighed for the govern- 
ment of a single person, who vvfiuUl be the 
master, not tlic accoinj)lu e, of those petty tyrants. 
'Die jieople of Rome, v ie\' ing w jth a secret plea- 
sure the Immiliation of the aristocracy, tiemamled 
only bread and public shows ; and were supplied 
with both by the liberal hand of Augustus. The 
rich and polite Italians, who had almost univer- 
sally embraced the philosophy' of Epi**urus, en- 
joyed the present blessings of ease and tranquillity, 

111 Lor^m. de Sublira. c. 43- p. 229. «lit. Toll Here too -yre 
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and suffered not the pleasing dream to be inter- 
rupted by the memory of their old tumultuous 
freedom. With its power, the senate had lost its 
dignity ; many of the most noble famili©' were 
extinct. The republicans of spirit and vbility 
had perished in the field of battle, or fn the 
proscrijition. The door of the assembly had 
been designedly left open for a mixed multitude 
of more than a thousand persons, who reflected 
disgrace upon their rank, instead of deriving 
honour from 

The reformation of the senate was He reforms 
one of the first steps in which Au- 
gustus laid aside the tyrant, and professed him- 
self the father of his country. He was elected 
censor ; and, in concert with his faithful Agrippa, 
he examined the list of the senators; expelled a 
few' members, whose vices or whose obstinacy 
required a public example ; persuaded near two 
luindred to prevent the shame of an expulsion, 
by a voluntary retreat ; raised the qualification 
of a senator to about ten thousand pounds; 
criatod a sufficient number of patrician families; 
and accepted for himself the honourable title of 
i Prince of the Senate, which had always been 
bestowed by the censors on tlie citizen tlie most 
eminent for his honours and services.^ But 
whilst he thus restored tlie dignity, he destroyed 
the independence, of the senate. The principles 
of a free constitution are irrecoverably lost when 
the legislative power is nominated by the execu- 
tive. 

Before an as-embly thus modelled iiesiffns hu 
and prcpaied, .Augu-tus \)ronounccd 
a Mutlieil whi^ ii displayed Ills patriotism, 

and ‘li-gui-fd iu-' ouibiium. •* Fie lamented, yet 
“ excu'.^d. hU ]!^^t eondiict. Fili d piety had 
•• required at hi- liaad- the revenge of hi-, father’s 
*' niurdi-r; tlte humanity of his own nature had 
‘‘ s.'iiietiino given vv ^y to the stern laws of ne- 
ee—ity, and tv) a forced connection with two 
“ nnwoithy colkagnes : as long as Antony 
** livv.<l, the republic forbad him to abandon her 
to a degenerate Ibaiian. and a barbarian queen. 

“ II e was now at liberty to •.ati-fy his duty and 
Ilk inclination. He solemnly restored the 
“ senate and people to all ihtir ancient rights • 

“ and wished only to mingle with the ciowd of 
“ liis fellow-citizens, and to share the blessings 
“ which he h.id obtained for his country.”'* 

It «oul(l ri.,juiri.' the pen of Ta- j, 
citus (it Tacitus had a>sistfd at this 
assembly; to describe the various tueofEmp*. 
emotioiis of the senate; those that 
were suppre^secl, and those that were affected. 

It was dangerous to trust the sincerity of Au- 
gustus; to seem to tlistrust it was still more 
dangerous. The respective advantages of mo- 
narchy and a repul)lic have often divided specu- 
lative enquirers; the present greatness of the 
Roman state, the c(>rruption of manners, and the 
licence of the soldier-, supplied new arguments 
to the advocates of monarchy ; and the-e general 
views of government were again waiqicd by tlic 
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hopes and fears of each individual. Amidst 
this confusion of sentiments, the answer of the 
senate was unanimous and decisive. They re- 
fused to accept the resignation of Augustus; 
they conjured him not to desert the republic, 
which he had saved. After a decent resistance, 
the crafty tyrant submitted to the orders of the 
senate j and consented to receive the government 
of the provinces, and the general command of 
the Roman armies, under the well-known names 
of Proconsul and Imperator.^ But he would 
receive them only for ten years. Even before 
the expiration of that period, he hoped that the 
wounds of civil discord would be completely 
healed, and that the republic, restored to its 
pristine health and vigour, would no longer 
require the dangerous interposition of so extra- 
ordinary a magistrate. The memory of this 
comedy, repeated several times during the life 
of Augustus, was preserved to the last ages of 
the empire, by the peculiar pomp with which 
tlie perpetual monarchs of Rome always solem- 
nised the tenth years of their rcign.^ 

Totrer of the Without any violation of the prin- 
Homan generals, Qp (jjg constitution, the general 

of the Roman armies might receive and exercise 
an authority almost despotic over the soldiers, 
the enemies, and the subjects of the republic. 
With regard to the soldiers, the jealousy of free- 
dom had, even from the earliest ages of Romo, 
given way to the hopes of conejuest, and a just 
sense of military discipline. The dictator, or 
consul, had a right to command the service of 
the Roman youth ; and to punish an obstinate 
or cowardly disobedience by the most severe and 
ignominious penalties, by striking the offender 
out of the list of citizens, by confiscating his 
property, and by selling his person into slavm .? 
The most sacred riglits of freedom, confirmed 
by the Porcian and ;^-mpronian laws, were sus- 
pended by the military engagement. In his 
camp the general exercised an absolute power of 
life and death ; his jurisdiction was not confined 
by any forms of trial, or rules of proceeding; 
and the execution of the sentence was immediate 
and without appeal. 8 The choice of the enemies 
of Rome was regularly decided by the legislative 
authority. The most important resolutions of 
peace and war were seriously debated in the 
senate, and solemnly ratified by the people. But 
when the arms of the legions were carried to a 
great distance from Italy, the generals assumed 
tlie liberty of directing them against whatever 
people, and in whatever manner, they judged 
most advantageous for the public service. It 
was from the success not from the justice, of 
their enterprises that tiiey expected the honours 
of a triumph. In the use of victor}', especially 
after they were no longer controlled by the com- 
missioners of the senate, they exercised the most 

♦s* ha\e <U’rivfHi Emperor) Mgnified under 


unbounded despotism. When Pompey com- 
manded in the east, be rewarded his soldiers 
and allies, dethroned princes, divided kingdoms, 
founded colonies, and distributed tlie treasures 
of Mithridates, On his return to Rome, he 
obtained, by a single act of the senate and people, 
the universal ratification of all his proceedings,9 
Such was the power over the soldiers, and over 
the enemies of Rome, which was either granted 
to, or assumed by, the generals of the republic. 
They were at the same time the governors, or 
rather monarchs, of the conquered provinces, 
united the civil with the military character, ad- 
ministered justice as well as the finances, and 
exercised both the executive and legislative power 
of the state. 

From what has been already ob- Lieutenantsof 
served in the first chapter of this 
work, some notion may be formed of the armies 
and provinces thus intrusted to the ruling hand 
of Augustus. But as it was impossible that he 
could personally command the legions of so 
many distant frontiers, he was indulged by the 
senate, as Pompey had already been, in the 
permission of devolving the execution of his 
great office on a sufficient number of lieutenants. 
In rank and authority these officers seemed not 
inferior to the ancient proconsuls ; but their 
station was dependent and precarious. They 
received and held their commissions at the will 
of a superior, to whose auspicious influence the 
merit of their actions v\as legally attributed, 
They vsere the representatives of the emperor. 
The emperor alone was the general of the 
republic, and his jurisdiction, civil as well as 
military, extended over all tlie conquests of 
Rome. It was some satisfaction, however, to 
the senate, that he always delegated his power to 
the meml)crs of their body. Tlie imperial 
lieutenants were of consular or praetorian dig- 
nity : the legions were commanded by senators, 
and the prefecture of Egj’pt w^as tiie only im- 
portant trust committed to a Roman knight. 

Within six days after Augustus of . 1 . 

had been compelled to accept so pruMuces i«- 

!•, 1 * 1 , ^ , tween the em- 

very liberal a grant, he resolved to perorandthe 
gratify the pride of the senate 
by an easy sacrifice. He represented to 
them, that they had enlarged his powers, even 
beyond that degree which might be required by 
the melancholy condition of the times. They 
hatl not pennitted him to refuse the laborious 
command of the armies and the frontiers ; but 
he must insist on being allowed to restore the 
mere peaceful and secure provinces to the mild 
administration of the civil magistrate. In the 
division of the provinces, Augustus provided for 
his own power, and for the dignity of the re- 
public. The proconsuls of the senate, par- 
ticularly those of Asia, Greece, and Africa, 
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enjoyed a more honourable character than the 
lieutenants of the emperor, who commanded in 
Gaul or Syria. The former were attended by 
lictors, the latter by soldiers, A law was passed, 
that wherever the emperor W'^as present, his 
extraordinary commission should supersede the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the governor; a custom 
was introduced, that the new conquests be- 
longed to the Imperial portion ; and it was soon 
discovered that the authority of the Princcy the 
favourite epithet of Augustus, was the same in 
every part of the empire. 

The former return for this im^nary con- 

cessioH, Augustus obtained an im- 
ia.ifKi and {guards poftant privilege, which rendered 
in Home Itself, master of Rome and Italy. 

By a dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, 
he was authorised to preserve his military com- ' 
mand, supported l)y a numerous body of guards, 
even in time of peace, and in the heart of tlie 
capital. His command, indeed, was confined to 
those citizens who W’ere engaged in the service 
by the military oath ; but such was the pro- 
pensity of the Romans to servitude, that tlie 
oath was voluntarily taken by the magistrates, 
the senators, and the equestrian order, till the 
homage of flattery was insensibly converted into 
an annual and solemn protestation of fidelity, 
(’cmsu'ar and tri- Although Augustus Considered a 
bunmatn»ow«rs.. niiJitary force as the firmest found- 
ation, he wisely rejected it, as a very odious 
instrument of government. It was more agree- 
able to his temper, as well as to his policy, to 
reign under the venerable names of ancient 
magistracy, and artfully to collect, in his own J 
person, all the scattered ray*, of civil jurisdiction. 
^Vitll this view, he pcnrdtted the senate to con- j 
fer upon liim, fi^r Ids life, the powers of the | 
consular and tribunitian offices which were, ; 
in the same manner, continued to all his sue- • 
cessors. The consuls had *-.ucceeded to the kings I 
of Rome, and represented the dignity of the j 
state. They superintended the ceremonies of re- ' 
ligion, lev ied and commanded the legions, gave ! 
audience to foreign ambassadors, and presided ' 
in the assemblies both of tlie senate and people. | 
'Hie general control of the finances was Intrusted ‘ 
to their care ; and though they seldom had i 
leisure to administer justice in person, they were i 
considered as the supreme guardians of law, | 
equity, and the public peace. Such was their I 
ordinary jurisdiction ; but whenever the senate j 
empowered the first magi-»trate to consult the j 
safftv of the commonwealth, he was raised by j 
th.it dfgrcc above the laws, and excrcisetl, in the j 
defence of liberty, a temporary tlespotism. * * j 
'i'he character of the tribunes was, in every j 
respect, diilerem fiom that of the consuls. The j 
appearance of the funner was modest and hum- j 
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ble; but their persons w ere sacred and inviolable. 
Their force was suited rather for opposition than 
for action, lliey were instituted to defend the 
oppressed, to pardon offences, to arraign the 
enemies of the people, and, when they judged it 
necessary, to stop, by a single word, the whole 
machine of government. As long as the repub- 
lic subsisted, the dangerous influence, which 
either the consul or the tribune might derive 
from their I'espective jurisdiction, was diminished 
by several important restrictions. Their autho* 
rity expired wdth the year in which they were 
elected ; the former office w’as divided between 
tw o, the latter among ten persons ; and, as both 
in tlieir private and public interest they were 
averse to each other, their mutual conflicts con- 
tributed, for the most part, to strengthen rather 
I tlian to destroy the balance of the constitution. 

I But when the consular and tribunitian powers 
I were united, when they were vested for life in a 
single person, when the general of the army w as, 
at the same time, the minister of the senate and 
the representative of the Roman people, it was 
impossible to resist the exercise, nor was it easy 
to define the limits, of his imperial prerogative. 

To these accumulated honours, Imperial pre- 
the policy of Augustus soon added 
the splendid as well as important dignities of 
supreme pontiff, and of censor. By the former 
lie acquired the management of the religion, wd 
by the latter a legal inspection over the manners 
and fortunes, of the Roman people. If so many 
distinct and independent powers did not exactly 
unite with each other, the complaisance of the 
senate was prepared to supply every deficiency 
by tlie most ample ami extraordinary concessions. 
I'he emperors, as tlie first ministers of the re- 
public, were exempted from the obligation and 
pt. unity of many inconvenient laws: they were 
autliorised to convoke the senate, to make several 
motions in tlie same day, to recommend candi- 
dates for tlie honours of the state, to enlarge the 
houmU of the city, to employ the revenue sU 
their discretion, to declare peace and war, to 
ratify treaties ; and by a most comprehensive 
clause, they were empow ered to execute whatso- 
ever they should judge advantageous to the 
empire, and agreeable to the majesty of things 
private or public, human or divine, 

Wlicn all the various powers of xh. ma^isnaia. 
executive gvivernment were com- 
mittevl to the Imperinl man.istrate-, the ordinary 
magistrates of the commonwealth languished in 
oliscurity, v^ithout vigour, and almost without 
business. The names and forms of the ancient 
administration were preserved by Augustus with 
the most anxious care. Tlie usual number of 
consuls, praetors, and tribunes were annually 
invested with their respective ensigns of oflSce, 
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and continued to discharge some of their least im- 
portant functions. Those honours still attracted 
the vain ambition of the Romans ; and the 
emperors themselves, though invested for life 
with the powers of the consulship, frequently 
aspired to the title of tliat annual dignity, which 
they condescended to share with the most illus- 
trious of their fellow-citizens, In the election 
of these magistrates, the people, during the reign 
of Augustus, were permitted to expose all the 
inconveniences of a wild democracy. Tliat 
artful prince, instead of discovering the least 
symptom of impatience, humbly solicited their 
suffrages for himself or his friends, and scrupu- 
lously practised all the duties of an ordinary 
candidate. But we may venture to ascribe to 
his councils, the first measure of the succeeding 
reign, by which the elections were transferred to 
the senate, The as=cmblics of the people were 
for ever abolished, and the emperors w'ere de- 
livered from a dangerous multitude, \\ho, with- 
out restoring liberty, might ha\e ib^turbed, and 
perhaps endangered, the established government. 

The senate. declaring themselves the pro- 

tectors of the people, ^Marius and 
Ctesar had subverted the constitution of their 
country. But as soon as tiic senate had been 
humbled and disarmed, sucit an assembly, con- 
sisting of five or six hundred j>ers(}n'>. u.is foiuxl 
a much more tractable and useful iustnuneiU of 
dominion. It was on the dignity of t!ie senate 
that Augustus and his succes'-ors founded tiicir 
new' eiiqiire; and they aftected, on eveiy occasion, 
to adopt the language and principles of patri- 
cians. In the administration of tlwir oun 


jjowers, tliey frequently consulted the groat na- 
tional council, and seemed to refer to its dx.ci-.ion 
tile most important concerns of peace and war. 
Rome, Italy, and the internal provinces, \ve«e 
sul)ject to the iininediato juri.Mhction of tl.e 
senate. M'ith regard to civil objects, it was 
the supreme court of appeal; with regard to 
criminal matters, a tribunal, constituted for the 
trial of all offences that were committed liy nun 
in any public station, or that atllctcd the' peace 
and majesty of the Homan people. The eserci-.e 
ot the judicial power became the most freijuent 
and serious occupation of the senate; and the 


important causes that were pleaded before tlieni 
afforded a last retuge to the spirit of ancieni 
eh)quence- As a council of state, and as s 
court of justice, the* senate possessed verv con- 
siderable prerogatives; but in its legi’shitivt 
capacity, in vvdiich it was supposed virtuallv tc 
represent the jieople, the rights of soceieignty 
W'ere acknowledged to reside in that assenibly. 
Every power was derived from their autliority, 
every law was ratified by their sanction. Their 
regular meetings were held on three stated days 
in every month, the kalends, the nones, and the 

IK The themsflves werp anbifi-tu^ of t!'p o>r»-ul-hiP. Thp 
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itles. The debates were conducted with decent 
freedom; and the emperors themselves, who 
gloried in the name of senators, sat, voted, and 
divided with their equals. 

To resume, in a few words, the ^ ^ 

system of the Imperial government ; the impenai 
as It was instituted by Augustus, 
and maintained by those princes w ho understood 
their own interest and that of the people, it may 
be defined an absolute monarchy disguised by 
the forms of a commonwealth. The masters of 
the Roman world surrounded their throne with 
darkness, concealed their irresistible strength, 
and humbly professed themselves the account- 
able ministers of the senate, whose supreme 
decrees they dictated and obeyed. '9 

Tlie face of the court corres- court of the 
ponded with the forms of the ad- emp^rois. 
ministration. The emperors, if we except 
tliose tv rants whose capiicitms folly violated 
every law of nature and decency, disdained 
that pomp and ceremony which might offend 
tlieir countrymen, but could add notliing to 
their real power. lu all the offices of life, they 
affected to confound theiii'-elves with their 
subjects, and maintained with them an equal 
intercourse of visits and entertainments. Their 
habit, their palace, their talde. were suited only 
to the rank, of an opulent senator. Their fa- 
mily, however numerous or spKmlid. was com- 
posed entirely of tiicir domestic slaves and 
freedmen. Augustus or Tiajin would have 
blushed at emjiloying tlie me.uitst of tlie Ro- 
mans in those menial offices, whicli, in the 
household and bed-chamber of a limited 
mojiaieb, are so eagerly solicited by the proudest 
nobles of Britain. 

The deification of the ennK'Voi s "1 ^ ^ 
is the only instance m wliicli th-'V 
departed trinn their accu -lonu d prudence and 
me>dcsty. 1*1. e Asiatic Greeks wcie the fii^*! 

iiuentois, the successors of Alevaiuhr the first 
ol'jects, of this ‘•ervile and it'ipiuus mode* of 
adulation. It was easily trahsRrred from the 
kings to the governors of Asia; and the Roman 
magistrates very frequently were adoreel as pro- 
■V ine'ial deities, with the pomp of altars and 
temples, of festivals and sacrifices. -- It was 
natural that the emperors should not refuse 
what the proconsuls hud accejited ; and tiie 
divine honours which both the one and the other 
received from the provinces, attested rather the 
despotism than tlie servitude of Rome. But 
tlie con({uerurs soon imitated the vanquished 
nations in the arts of flattery ; and the imperious 
spirit of the first Ccesar too easily consented to 
assume, during his life-time, a place among the 
tutelar deities of Rome. The milder temper of 
bis successor declined so dangerous an ambition, 
which was never afterwards revived, except by 
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the madness of Caligula and Domitian. Au- 
gustus permitted indeed some of tlie provincial 
cities to erect temjdes to his honour, on condition 
that they should associate the worship of Rome 
with that of the sovereign; he tolerated private 
superstition, of which he might be the object 
but he contented himself with being revered by 
the senate and people in his human character, 
and wisely left to his successor the care of his 
public deification. A regular custom was in- 
troduced, that on the decease of every emperor, 
who had neither lived nor died like a tyrant, 
the senate, by a solemn decree, should place him 
ill the number of the gods ; and the ceremonies 
of Apotheosis were blended with those of his 
funeral. This legal, and, as it should seem, 
injudicious profanation, so abhorrent to our 
stricter j)rincijdes, was received with a very faint 
murmur,--* by tlic easy nature of polytiieism ; 
but it was received as an institution, not of relU 
gion but of policy. We should disgrace the 
\irtues of the Antonines, by compaiing them 
with tlie \ices of Hercules or Ja},iter. Even 
the characters of Ca'^^ar or Augustus were fur 
superior to those of the popular ileities. Rut it 
was the misfortune of the former to live in an 
CMilighteneil age, and their actions were too faith- 
fully recorded to admit of sucli a mixture of 
fable and mystery, as tlie devotion of tlie vulgar 
requires. As soon as their divinity was estal)- 
lished by law, it sunk into oblivion, without 
contributing either to their own fame, or to the 
dignity of succeeding princes, 

Tith.ofawc’o. coiidderatiun of tlie Tmpo- 

tui n-iara^^r. govenuntut, we iuivc frc<jiKnr!y 
mentioned the aitful foumUr, utuler his weiU 
ktujwn title of Augustus, w Inch w\is !‘e*t lu'W- 
tver coiifeiied upon limi till tlie edifice w.is 
almost conijileted. ihe t)bscu»v name of Ocia- 
vianus he derive'd fnnu a niLan f.i uily, in the 
little town of Aricia. It was stained wliii liie 
blood of the prosciiptiou ; and he was dedrou-, 
had it !)een possible, to eiasc all memory of his 
t»>nuer life. The illustrious surname of Chesar, 
he had assumed, as the adopted son of the dic- 
tattir ; but he liad ttio iiURh g<;od sense, either 
to hope to be confounded, or to w ish to be com- 
l>ared, with that extraordinary man. It was 
proposed in the senate to dignify their minister 
with a new appellation ; and after a very serious 
discussion, tliat of Augustus was chosen, among 
several others, as being the most expressive of 
the eharacter of peace and sanctity, wliich be 
iinitormly .ifli-cted.-^ Anmistus w as there fore a 
jHTsonal, (Vr,u?- a family distineti^bi. The for- 
mer should iiatinaily have expired with the 
prince on whom it was bestowed ; and lu>we\er 
the latter was ditlused liy adujition and female 
aliiunee, Xero was the last prince who could 
allt^ge any liercflitary claim to tj’e lioiiours of the 
Julian line. Rut, at tiie time of Ids death, the 
practice of a cemturv' had inse'parably connected 
those appellations with tlie Imperial dignity, and 

Jurandasq'x^ hium per nomen pi'nimii': liras, Horace 'o thi 
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they have been preserved by a long succession of 
emperors, Romans, Greeks, Franks, and Ger- 
mans, from the tall of the republic to the pre- 
sent time. A distinction was, however, soon 
introduced. The sacred title of Augustus was 
always reserved for the monarch, w hilst the name 
of Casar was more freely communicated to his 
relations; and, from the reign of Hadrian, at 
least, was appropriated to the second person in 
the state, who was considered as the presumptive 
heir of the empire. 

The tender respect of Augustus 
for a free constitution which he had poUcyof au. 
destroyed, can only be explained by 
an attentive consideration of the character of 
that subtle tyrant. A cool head, an unfeeling 
heart, and a cowardly disposition, prompted him, 
at the age of nineteen, to assume the mask of 
hypocrisy, wlilch ho never afterwards laid aside. 
"VVith the same hand, and probably with the 
same temper, he signed the proscription of 
Cicero, and the pardon of Cinra. His viitnes, 
and even liis vices, were artificial; and accortling 
to the various dictates of his interest, lie was at 
first the enemy, and at last the father, of tlie 
Roman world.-6 When he framed the artful 
system of the Imperial authority, his moderation 
was inspired by his fears. He wished to deceive 
the people by an image of civil liberty, and the 
armies by .an image of civil government. 

I. The death of Ca‘«ar was ever imatre of liberty 
before his eyes. He had lavished 
wealth and lionours on his adheients; but tbo 
rpvist favoured friends tif his uncle were in tiie 
nuu'her of the cou-pirators. The fiilelity of 
tile Icgious nught (khrd hi*, authvn iry against 
open iehi.liiou ; but iheir Vigilalue Could not 
se.. ure In^ peV'-iUi fnne iLe da i_. ruf a dcternuiu-d 
Kpuhlican; and the Uonuu,--. wlio nv^red the 
iiKirory (»f IbulU'.-" v' uu!d applaud tlie imi- 
tation of lu-> viitue. CiV'^ar lual provoked his 
fate, as much by tlie tisteutation of his ]) 0 wer, 
as by his pv wer il^tlf. The consul or the tri- 
bune might iiave ikigned in peace. The title 
of king had ariiitd the Ruinaiis .igainst his life. 
AugustU'. was sensible that m.iukind is go- 
verned bynames; nor was he deceived in his 
expectation, that the senate and people would 
suluuit to slavery, provided thevwere respect- 
fully assured, that they still enjoved their an- 
cient freedom. A feeble ‘=^enate and enervated 


j>eople cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing il- 
lusion, as long as it was sujiported by the virtue, 
or even by the prudence, of the successors of 
Augustus. It was a motive of self-preserva- 
tion, not a principle of liberty, that animated 
the cotisjiirators against Caligula, Nero, and Do- 
mitian. They attacked the person of the tyrant, 
without aiming their blow at the authority of 
the* empere>r. 
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tience, made an ineffectual attempt to reassume 
its long-forgotten rights. Wlien the throne was 
vacant by the murder of Caligula, the consuls 
convoked that assembly in the Capitol, con- 
demned the memory of the Cresars, gave the 
watch-word liberty to the few cohorts who faintly 
adhered to their standard, and during eight-and- 
forty hours acted as the independent chiefs of a 
free commonwealth. But w'hile they delibenited, 
the pr^toriJn guards had resolved. The stupid 
Claudius, brother of Germanicus, w'as already in 
their camp, invested with the Imperial purple, 
and prepared to support his election by arms. 
The dream of liberty was at an end ; and the 
senate awoke to all the horrors of inevitable ser- 
vitude. Deserted by the people, and threatened 
by a military force, that feeble asst^mbly was 
compelled to ratify the clioice of the pra'torians, 
and to embrace the benefit of an amnesty, 
which Claudius had the prudence to offer, and 
the generosity to observe. 
iraase of go- H* The insolencG of the armies 

\cmmeot For inspired Augustus with fears of a 
the arrmes J o 

still more alarming nature. The 
despair of the citizens could only attempt, what 
tile power of the soldiers was, at any time, able 
to execute. How precarious was his own au- 
thority over men whom he had taugiit to violate 
every social duty! He had heard their seditious 
clamours; he dreaded their calrne** moments 
of reflection. One revolution had teen pur- 
chased by immense rewards ; but a second revo- 
lution might double those rewards. The troops 
professed the fondest attachment to the 1100^.0 
of C»sar ; but the attachments of the multitude 
arc capricious and inconstant. Augustus sum- 
moned to his aid, whatever remained in thos^ 
fierce minds of Homan prejudices ; enforced the 
rigour of discipline by the sanction of law ; and, 
interposing the majesty of the senate between the 
emperor and the army, boldly claimed their alle- 
giance, as the first magistrate of tlie republic.-* 
Their ob«b«,c*. Huting a long period of two 

hundred and twenty years, from the 
estoblishment of this artful system to the death 
of Commodus, the dangers inlierent to a mili- 
tar)- government were, in a great measure, sus- 
pended. The soldiers were seldom roused to 
that fatal sense of their own strength, and of the 
weakness of the civil authority, which was, bo- 
iorc and afterwards, jiroductive of such dread- 
tul calamities. Caligula and Domitiaii were 
assassinated in their palace by tlieir own do- 
mestics : the convulsions which agitated Home 
on the rleath of the former, were confinevl to the 
walls of the city. But Nero involved the whole 
empire in his ruin. In the space of eighteen 
months, four princes perished fiy the sword ; 
and the Homan world was shaken by the fury 
of tlie contending armies. Excepting only this 

^ Jt "a much to be re^rettctl that we have lost the iwirt of Tacjtm. 
■which treated of th.tl trin-viction We are forced toionhnt ourvl*.* 
w th the impuiar rumours of Josephus, and the impeiiect bints of 
Won ar d Miewnms. 

-d Te«t«Ted the ancient seven*v of di«rh>l{ne. After the 

t 1 *^’ ** driippeil the endernnj. name of Fe-l^ow-Scddicri, and 
(suetun. m Augii-t. c. 45.) >ee the use 
(T^Tr n muiiny ot the Pannon>an legion-.. 


'! The tin,t wx'=- C amilhis Senbomana*. »bo took np arm* in IWl- 
-inn ( iHiidtiiS, And was tles.rteit br his own troops in lr\e 

1 Gernranv, who rebelled agauut 


C4)». Tlie second, L. Antoiuus, 


short, though violent, eruption of military licence, 
the two centuries from Augustus to Commodus 
jjassed away unstained with civil blot)d, and un- 
disturbetl by revolutions. The emperor was 
elected by the authority of the .senate- and tliecan^ 
sent of the soldiers. Hie legions respected 
their oath of fidelity ; and it requires a minute 
inspection of the Roman annals to discover three 
inconsiderable rebellions, which were all sup- 
pressed in a few months, and without even the 
liazard of a battle, 

In elective monarchies, the v a- I>e-.ignation of 
cancy of the throne is a moment big ^ 
with danger and mischief. The Roman em- 
perors, desirous to spare the legions that interval 
of suspense, and the temptation of an irregular 
choice, invested their designed successor witii so 
large a share of present power, as should enable 
him, after their decease, to assume the remain- 
der, without suffering the empire to perceive the 
change of masters. Thus Augustus, after all 
his fairer prospects had been snatched from him 
by untimely deaths, rested his last Qf jiberios. 
hopes on Tiberius, obtained for his 
adopted son the censorial and tribunitian pow'ers, 
and dictated a law, by which the future prince 
was invested with an authority equal to his own, 
over tile provinces and the annies. 32 Thus Ves- 
pasian subdued the generous mind 
of Ids eldest son. Titus was adored 
by tlie eastern legions, which, under his com- 
mand, had recently achieved the conquest of 
Judsea. Ilis power was dreaded, and, as his 
virtues were clouded by the intemperance of 
youth, his designs were suspected. Instead of 
! listening to such unworthy suspicions, the prii- 
j dent monarcli associated Thus to the full powers 
• of the Imperial dignity; and the grateful son 
I ever approved In'mself the humble and faithful 
minister of so indulgent a father.''^ 

'J’lie good sense of Vespasian cn- ^he n.ce »f th. 
gagtd him indeed to embrace every Cte-.ars and the 
nieasure that might confirm his re- 
cent and precarious elevation. The military 
oath, and the fidelity of the troops, had been 
consecrated, by the habits of an hundred years, 
to the name and family of the C'a?sars : and, 
although that family had been continued only by 
the fictitious rite of adoption, the Romans still 
revered, in the person of Nero, the grandson of 
Gennanicus, and the lineal successor of Augus- 
tus. It was not w ithout reluctance and remorse 
that the pnetorian guards had been persuaded to 
abandon tlie cause of the tyrant. The rapid 
downfal of (JUlIia, Otho, and Vitellius, taught 
the armies to consider the emperors as the crea- 
tures of their will, and the instruments of their 
licence. 'I'he birth of Vespasian was mean ; his 
grandfather had been a private soldier, his father 
a petty officer of the revenue ; 35 his own merit 

Doimtian ; and the third, Aridlus Cavsius, m the reign of M. Antoni- 
iMis. Tile two last reignt^l but a fru month-., ami were rut oil by 
their own adfierentg. We m ix observe, that both C.iiniltiis and ('a*- 
— • • . - . uWic; 


The enii*€-ror V'e*rpasian, with his uwaJ cood seme, ’atiahrd it 
w genealogtas, who deduced his fami'v from Flavins, the f- under of 
^atclhis native country), and one of’tbe comnamoos of HercuJo* 
huet. in V etipaaian, c. 12. 
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had raised him, in an advanced age, to the em- 
pire ; but his merit was rather useful than shining, 
and his virtues were disgraced by a strict, and 
even sordid, parsimony. Such a prince con- 
sulted his true interest by the association of a 
son, whose more splendid and amiable character 
might turn the public attention from the obscure 
origin, to the future glories, of the Flavian house. 
Under the mild administration of Titus, the 
Roman world enjoyed a transient felicity ; and 
his beloved memory served to protect, above 
fifteen years, the vices of his brother Domltian. 
A.D.96. Adop. Nerva had scarcely accepted the 
purple from the assassins of Doini- 
tian, before he discovered that his 
feeble age was unable to stem the torrent of 
public disorders which had multiplied under the 
long tyranny of his predecessor. His mild dis- 
position was respected by the good ; but the 
degenerate Romans required a more vigorous 
character, whose justice should strike terror into 
the guilty. Though he had several relations, 
he fixed liis choice on a stranger. He adopted 
Trajan, then about forty years of age, and w-ho 
commanded a pow'erful army in the Lower 
Germany ; and immediately, by a decree of the 
senate, declared him his colleague and successor 
A.D. 98 . in the empire. It is sincerely to 
be lamented, that whilst we are 
fatigued with the disgustful relation of Nero’s 
crimes and follies, we are reduced to collect the 
actions of Trajan from the glimmerings of an 
abridgment, or the doubtful light of a panegyric. 
There remains, however, one panegyric far re- 
moved beyond the su-piciou of Huttery. A)»ovc 
two hundred and tifty years after the death of 
Trajan, the senate, in pouring out the ousunnaiy 
acclamations on the accession of a nowempeior, 
wished that he miglit surpass the felicity of 
Augustus, and the \irtue of Trajan. 

A. I). 117. Of ^Ve may readily believe that the 
Hdiinan. fatlier of his country hesitated whe- 
ther he ought to intrust the %arious and doubtful 
character of his kinsman Hadrian with sovereign 
power. In his last moments, the arts of tlie 
empress Plotina either fixed the irresolution of 
Trajan, or boldly suppo'*ed a nctitious adoption, 
the truth of which could not be safely disputed, 
and Hadrian was peaceably acknowledged as his 
lawful successor. Under his reign, as has been 
already mentioned, the empire flourished in 
pe.iee and prosperity. He encouraged the arts, 
reformerl the laws, asserted military discipline, 
:i!ui visited all his provinces in person. His 
v.ist rind active genius was equally suited to the 
most eulargeti views, ami tlie Tiiiiuite details of 
civil politv. J>ut the ruling pa .sions of his sou! 
were cunosjty and vanity. As ti.ev prw.tiled, 
and as they were attracted by difkrenl object'*, 
Hadrian was, by turns, an excellent prince, a 
ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tyrant. The 
general tenour of his comluct deserved praise for 

3^> Ihoti, 1. iTV’ii. p. 1121. r'm. Spciind in P ■nrtr.nc. 
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its equity and moderation ; yet in the first days 
of his reign he put to death four consular 
senators, his personal enemies, and men who 
had been judged worthy of empire ; and the 
tediousness of a painful illness rendered him, at 
last, peevish and cruel. The senate doubted 
whether they should pronounce him a god or a 
tyrant ; and the honours decreed to his memory 
: were granted to the prayers of the pious Anto- 
I ninus.^9 

i Thecapriceof Hadrianinfluenced 
! his choice of a successor. After re- theeiderand 

, - . , . . , , j. younger V’tftus. 

volving in his mind several men oi 
distinguished merit whom he esteemed and hated, 
he adopted JElius Verus, a gay and voluptuous 
nobleman, recommended by uncommon beauty 
to the lover of Antinous.'*® But whilst Hadrian 
was delighting himself with his own applause 
and the acclamations of the soldiers, whose con- 
sent liad been secured by an immense donative, 
the new Ciesar-^i was ravished from his embraces 
by an untimely death. He left only one son. 
lladrian commended the boy to the gratitude of 
the -Antonines. He was adopted by Pius; and, 
on the accession of Marcus, was invested with 
an equal share of sovereign power. Among the 
many vices of this younger Verus, he possessed 
one virtue; a dutiful reverence for his wiser 
colleague, to whom he willingly abandoned the 
ruder cares of empire. The philosophic emperor 
dissembled his follies, lamented his early death, 
and cast a decent veil over his memory. 

As soon as Hadrian’s passion was Ad(n»«on of the 
either gratified or disappointed, he t»oAiiwumes. 
resolved to deserve tlie thanks of posterity, by 
placing the most exalted merit on the Roman 
tlirone. His discerning eye easily discovered a 
sen.itor about tifty years of age, blameless in all 
the ofliecs of life; and a youth of aliout seven- 
teen, whose riper yeais opened the fair prospect 
of every virtue : the elder of these was decUred 
the son and successor of Hadrian ; on condition, 
however, that he himself should immediately 
adopt the younger. The tw o .\ntonines (for it 
is of them we are now sjieuking) ^ d. us- im). 
governed the Roman world forty- 
two years, with the same invariable spirit of 
v%isdom and virtue. Altliougli Pius had two 
^ons,'-* he prcfLrred the vvclf.ire of Rome to the 
interest of his family ; ga^ e ids daughter Faustina 
in marriage to yoimg Marcus ; obtained from the 
senate the tribunitian and pioconsular powers; 
anil, with .a noble disdain, or rather ignorance of 
jealousy, associated him to all the labours of 
government. IVIarcus, on the other hand, revereti 
the character of liis benefactor, loved him as a 
})arcnt, obeyed him as hi-* sovereign, and, after 
he was no more, regulated his own ailministration 
by the example and maxims of his predecessor. 
Their uniteil reigns are possibly the only period 
of history in which the happiness of a great 
people was the sole object of government. 
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ch»,««-and Titus Antoninus Pius has been 

reisnofPius. denominated a second Aurna. 

The same love of religion, justice, and peace was 
the distinguishing characteristic of both princes. 
But the situation of the latter opened a much 
larger field for the exercise of those virtues. 
Numa could only prevent a few neighbouring 
villages from plundering each other s harvests. 
Antoninus diffused order and tranquillity over 
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was most happy and prosperous, he would, with- 
out hesitation, name that which elapsed from the 
death of Domitian to the accession of Corn- 
modus. The vast extent of the Roman empire 
was froverned by absolute power, under the 
guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies 
were restrained by the firm but gentle hand of 
four successive emperors, whose characters and 
authority commanded involuntary respect. The 
forms of the civil administration were carefully 


Rie greatest part of the earth. His reign is i forms ot the cml aaimnistrauo n were caieim., 

marked by thLare advantage of furnishing very j preserved ^ 

"ateLls for history; which is. indeed, Uttle ! = « ho delmhted in the image of liberty. 


more than the register of the crimes, follies, and 
misfortunes of mankind. In private life he was 
an amiable as well as a good man. The native 
simplicity of his virtue was a stranger to vanity or 
affectation. He enjoyed with moderation the con- 
veniences of his fortune, and the innocent plea- 
sures of society and the benevolence of his soul 
displayed itself in a cheerful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius 
Of Maraa. Antoninus was of a severer and more 
laborious kind.^^ It was the well-earned liar- 
vest of many a learned conference, of many a 
patient lecture, and many a midnight lucubra- 
tion. At the age of twelve years he embraced 
the rigid sjstem of the Stoics, which taught him 
to submit his body to his mind, his passions to 
his reason ; to consider virtue as the only good, 
vice as the only evil, all things e.^ternal as tilings 
indifferent.^*^ His meditations, composed in the 
tumult of a camp, aie still extant: and he even 
condescended to give lessons of philosopliy. in a 
more public manner, than was perhaps consistent 
with the modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an 
emperor."^? But his life was the noblest com 


Antonines, who delighted in the image of liberty, 

1 and were pleased with considering themselves as 
1 the accountable ministers of the laws. Such 
I princes deserved the honour of re'>toring the re- 
I public, had the Romans of their days been capa- 
I ble of enjoying a rational freedom, 
j The labours of these monarchs its precarious 
! were overpaid by the immense re- 
I ward that inseparably waited on their success; 
bv the honest pride of virtue, and by the ex- 
quisite delight of beholding the general happi- 
ness of which they were the authors. A just, 
but melancholy reflection imbittered, however, 
the noblest of human enjoj-ments. They must 
often have recollected the instability of a happi- 
ness which depended on the character of a single 
man. The fatal moment was perhaps approach- 
ing, when some licentious youth, or some jealous 
j tyrant, would abuse, to the destruction, that 
! absolute power which they had exerted for the 
i beneiit of their people. The ideal restraints of 
the senate and the laws might serve to display 
! the virtues, but couUl never cuiTect the vices, of 
the emperor. The military force was a blind 
and irresistible instrument of oppression ; and 


mentary on the precepts of Zeno, He was I thucoiruption of Roman manners would always 


severe to himself, indulgent to the imperfection 
of others, just and l^LMitficcnt to all manklml. 
He regretted that A^idius Cassius, wlio excited 
a rebellion in Syria, IkuI lUsnppoiuted liiiii. by a 
voluntary death, of the plea^me of co?l^elti!lg 
an enemy into a friend; and lie juitified the 
sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating the 
zeal of the ‘cnate against the adherents of tlic 
traitor.^® War he detested, as the disgrace and 
ralarnity of human nature ; but when tlie neces- 
sity of a just defence called upon him to lake up 
arms, he rtadily exposed his person to eight 
winter campaigns, on tlie fiozen banks of the 
Danube, the se^e^ity of wliich was at last fatal 
to the weakness of ids constitution. His me- 
nior\ was revered by a grateful po-.terity, and 
al»(i\e a Ckutiiry after his death, iuan\ persons 
jiresoiked the image of Mai cus Antoninus aiiiong 
thoxe of tlH-ir household giids."*’’ 

Hs 5 'i nc....f Jf a man \^e^e called to fix tlie 
tht: ic-.infi . history of the world, 

during which the condition of the human nice 
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upply Hatterers eager to applaud, and luini'iters 
j'lep.ired to serve, the fear or the a\arice, the 
lu-,t «.r the cruelty, of their masters. 

'I’lKse gloomy nppixhen‘'Ums had >r,mor%or^^^ 

boon aheady ju^Tihed hy the e\- p[Li, 'Nero, and 
poiienceof t!ie Homans. The an- UomUiAn 
n.ds of the emperors exhibit a strong 
various picture of human nature, winch we 
should vainly seek among the mixed and doubt- 
fid diameters of modern history. In the con- 
duct of those monarchs we may trace the utmost 
lines of vice and virtue; the ’rao-'t exalted per- 
fection, and the meanest degeneracy of our own 
specie^. Tlie golden age of Trajan and the 
Antonines had been jircceded by an age of iron. 
It is almost superfluous to enumerate the un- 
worthy successors of .Vugustus. Their iinpam^- 
Ided vices, and tlie splendid tlieatrc on which 
they were acted, have saved them from oblivion* 
The dark unrelenting Tiberius, the furious 
gula. the feeble Ciaudius, the profligate and 
cruel Nero, the beastly Viteilius,^*^ and the 
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timid inhuman Domitian, are condemned to 
everlasting infamy. During fourscore years 
(excepting only the short and doubtful respite of 
Vespasian’s reign si) Rome groaned beneath an 
unremitting tyranny, which exterminated the 
ancient families of the republic, and was fatal to 
almost every virtue, and every talent, that arose 
in that unhappy period. 

Peculiar misery Under the reign of these mon- 
sters, the slavery of the Romans 
tyrants, was accompanied with two peculiar 
circumstances, the one occasioned by their former 
liberty, the other by their extensive conquests, 
which rendered their condition more completely 
wretched than that of the victims of tyranny 
in any other age or country. From these 
causes were derived, 1. The exquisite sensi- 
bility of the sufferers ; and, 2. The impossibility 
of escaping from tlie hand of the oppressor, 
in^n-ihiiity of I* M'lien Persia was governed by 
the orieniaii. tjje descendants of Sefi, a race of 
princes whose wanton cruelty often stained their 
divan, their table, and their bed, with the 
blood of their favourites, there is a saying re- 
corded of a young nobleman, That he never 
departed from the sultan's presence, without 
satisfying himself whether his head ^^as still on 
his shoulders. The experience of every day 
might almost justify the scepticism of Rustam^s 
Yet the fatal sword, suspended above him by a 
single thread, seems not to have disturbed the 
slumbers, or interrupted the tranquillity, of the 
Persian. The monarch’s frown, he well knew, 
could level liim w ith the dust ; but the stn)ke of 
li’^htninif or a})oj)]c\v migiit be eqi’.ally fatal ; 
and it wa-t t!ie j),utot a ^\ iii.in. to foruet the 
ine\ if.dilc c.ilainitio'' uf huir'an life in tin* i njov- 
inc-nt of tilt' dec tin u hour. He \s as di ^nille^i with 


their own corruption and of military violence, 
they for a long while preserved the sentiments, 
or at least the ideas, of their free-born ancestors. 
The education of Helvidius and Thrasea, of 
Tacitus and Pliny, was the same as that of Cato 
and Cicero. From Grecian philosophy, they 
had imbibed the justest and most liberal notions 
of the dignity of human nature, and the origin 
of civil society. The history of their own country 
had taught them to revere a free, a virtuous, and 
a victorious commonwealth ; to abhor the suc- 
cessful crimes of Caesar and Augustus ; and in- 
wardly to despise those tyrants whom they adored 
wdth the most abject flattery. As magistrates 
and senators, they were admitted into the great 
council, which had once dictated laws to tlie 
earth, whose name still gave a sanction to the 
acts of the monarch, and whose authority was so 
often prostituted to the vilest purposes of tyranny. 
Tiberius, and those emperors who adopted his 
maxims, attempted to disguise their murders by 
the formalities of justice, and perhaps enjoyed a 
secret pleasure in rendering the senate their 
accomplice as well as their victim. By this as- 
sembly, the last of the Romans were condemned 
for imj^nary crimes and real virtues. Their 
infamous accusers assumed the language of in- 
dependent patriots, who arraigned a dangerous 
citizen before the tribunal of his country ; and 
the public service was rewarded by riches and 
honours. The servile judges professed to as- 
sert the majesty of the commonwealth, violated 
in the person of its first magistrate, whose cle- 
mency they most applauded when they trembled 
the mo-'t at his inexorablo and impending 
ciulIix.' 'i he tyrant briield tlulr bast.-ncNS witli 
just lonteiupt, and e!K'oiinlert. d their secret seii- 
tiTiiei'ts of <!».te-i.i.ti'.*n with sinciie and avowed 


the a}>}Kllatioii of the king’s “.lave; ha.l, per- 
haps. been ])iirclia'-ed from ubscuiv p.ireiits. in a 
country v^l^i^h he had nevtr known; and was 
tiained up honi his infaiicv in the severe dlsci- 
pbne of the seraglio. His name, his wealth. 
Ills iionours, were tlie gift of a master, who 
iiugdit, witiiout injustice, resume what be* had 
bestowed. Hustan’s knowledge, if lie possessed 
any, could only serve to confirm Lis lialiits by 
prejudices. His language all'ordcd not woids 
tor any form of government, excejit abstdute 
monarchy. The history of the east informeil 
Inin, that such had ever been the condition of 
niankind.^^ The Koran, and the interpreters 
nl' that divine book, inculcated to him, that the 
siilt.m w.is tile descend.int of the piophet, and 
ti.e \ u eg. i < nt f'f iu.ivtn; that patience was the 
in vf \ iuuc of .1 M II '"I ; In., in. and nuli.nite<i <>l>cdi- 
et 1 e tlie grv at di,t} d} .isub]. it. 

^ j I h» rn.'ds of tp.e Rom ns were 

tr.. i'rl'. VC i V (lifii. ll Itdv pu J Mt d tor 'lavetv. 

tLt ij'.ut.iti. the v.tmht of 


haticil for the wliole bodv of the senate. 

II. The tlivision of Tuiope into K\>cnt <,f then 
a number of iiu’.epcndent ^t,ltes, *ti',V''iTJr{,Uce 
I conneeted, how V vtr, with each other. 
by the general icsemblance of leligion, language, 
and manners, is productive of the most lieneficial 
cojiscapiencc'b to the lliicrty of mankind. A 
modern tvrant, who sl.ould find no resistance 
cither in his own biea.t, or in his peojile, vvonid 
b»)c)ii experience a gentle lestraiiit from the 
ev.inqile of his cquuU, the dread of jiresent 
censure, the advice of his allies, <>ud tlie appre- 
hension i^f his enemies. d'he object of his dis- 
plcsisure, escajiiug fiom the narrow limits of his 
dtuninions, would easily ohrain, in a happier 
climate, a secuie refuge, a new fortune adequate 
ti> his merit, tlie frtedorn of complaint, and per- 
haps the means of revenge. But the empire of 
the Ktmians filled tlie world, and when that em- 
pire fc'U into the haiuls of a single jierson, the 
world liecame a safe and dreary prison for his 
enemies. The hlave of Imperial de-potisin, 
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•in. Cf; t .Vr.iTiol 'I, Epiru' r.n.t Cri-taa Vd n*. had a.-i}uirtd tso 
tDi'dions and a half uiidvr Nero. Tlifeir wealih, which a^^rarated 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


whether he was condemned to drag his gilded 
chain in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a 
life of exile on the barren rock of Seripbus, or 
the frozen banks of the Danube, expected his 
fate in silent despair. To resist was fatal, and 
it was impossible to fly. On every side he was 
encompassed with a vast extent of sea and land, 
which he could never hope to traverse without 
being discovered, seized, and restored to his 
irritated master. Beyond the frontiers, his 
anxious view could discover nothing, except the 
ocean, inhospitable deserts, hostile tribes of bar- 
barians, of fierce manners and unknown lan- 
guage, or dependent kings, who would gl^ly 
purchase the emperor’s protection by the sacrifice 
of an obnoxious fugitive- 5^ “ Wherever you 

« are,” said Cicero to the exiled Marcellus, “ re- 
“ member that you are equally within the power 

“ of the conqueror. 60 


CHAP. IV. 

The Cruelty, Follies^ and Murder of Commodus . — 
Election of Ferlmax, — His attempts to refoipn. 
the State. — His Jssassination bp the Pnetorian 
Guards. ' 

Induieenre The miUlncss of Marcus, which the 
of Marcus, discipline of the Stoics was 

unable to eradicate, formed, at tlie same time, 
tlie most amiable, and the only defective, part of 
his character. His excellent understanding was 
often deceived by the unsuspecting goodness of 
his heart. Artful men, who study the passions 
of princes, and conceal their own, approached his 
pci^n in the disguise of philosophic sanctity, and 
acquired riches and honours by affecting to de- 
spise them. I HU excessive indulgence to his bro- 
ther, his wife, and his son, exceeded the bounds 
of private virtue, and became a public injury, 
by the example and consequence of their vices, 
tohiswife Faustina, the daugliter of Pius 

Faustina; Jlarcus, hos been 

as much celebrated for her gallantries as for her 
beauty. The grave simplicity of the philosopher 
was ill calculated to engage her wanton levity, 
orto fix that unbounded passion forvariety, which 
often discovered personal merit in the meanest 
of mankind.- The Cupid of the ancients 
was, in general, a very sensual deity ; and the 
amours of an empress, as they exact on her side 
the plainest advances, are seldom susceptible of 
much sentimental delicacy. Marcus was the 
only man in the empire who seemed ignorant or 
insensible of the irregularities of Faustina; 
which, according to the prejudices of every age, 
reflected some disgrace on the injured husband. 
He promoted several of her lovers to posts of 
honour and profit, ^ and during a connection of 


habitants of which were despiaect f<)r then ignorance and i^iscunt^. 
The place of Grid's exile ls well known, b; his just, but unmanlr 
lamentations. It should seem, that he onlr receired an order to ieare 
Rome in so many dajs, and to transpon hunself to Tonu. Ouaids and 
gaolers were unnecewiarj. 

59 Under Tiberius, a Rornsn knight attempted to fly to the Par- 
thiam. He was stopped in the sQ^its of Sicily , but •>*> little dantrer 
j-j .i- .j .u . . . ^ i.rantsdis- 


thirty years, invariably gave her proofs of the 
most tender confidence, and of a respect wiiich 
ended not with her life. In his Meditations, 
he thanks the gods, who had bestowed on him a 
wife, so faithful, so gentle, and of ''Uch a wonder- 
ful simplicity of manners. The obsequious 
senate, at his earnest request, declared her a 
goddess. She was represented in her temples 
with the attributes of Juno, \ enus, and Ceres; 
and it was decreed, that, on the day of their nu^ 
tials, the youth of either sex should pay thrir 
vows before the altar of their chaste patroness.* 

The monstrous vices of his son to his son 
have cast a shade on the purity of 
the father’s virtues. It has been objected to 
Marcus, that he sacrificed the happiness of 
millions to a fond partiality for a vyorthless boy ; 
and that he chose a successor in his own family, 
rather than in the republic. Nothing, however, 
was neglected by the anxious father, and by the 
men of virtue and learning whom he summoned 
to his assistance, to expand the narrow mind of 
young Commodus, to correct his growing vices, 
and to render him worthy of the throne, for 
which he was designed. But the power of in- 
struction is seldom of much efficacy, except in 
those happy dispositions where it is almost 
superfluous. The distasteful lesson of a grave 
philosopher was, in a moment, obliterated by 
the whisper of a profligate favourite: and 
Marcus himself blasted tlie fruits ot this laboured 
education, by admitting his son, at the age of 
i fourteen or fifteen, to a full participation of the 
Imperial power. He lived but tour years after- 
wards ; but he lived long enough to repent a 
rash measure, which raised the impetuous youth 
above the restraint of rea.son and authority. 

Most of the crimes which disturb ^^,es>ionof 
the internal peace of society, are pro- 
duced by the restraints which the ne- 
cessary, but unequal lawsof property have imposed 
on the appetites of mankind, by confining to a 
few the possesdoii of those objects that are covet- 
ed by many. Of all our passions and appetites, 
the love of power is of the most imperious and 
unsociable nature, since the pride of one man 
requires the submission of the multitude. In 
the tumult of civil discord, the laws ot society 
lose their force, and their place is seldom sup- 
plied by those of humanity. The ardour of con- 
tention, the pride of victory, the despair of 
success, the memory of past injuries, and the fear 
of future dangers, all contribute to inflame the 
mind, and to silence the voice of pity* From 
such motives almost every page of history has 
been stained with civil blood ; but these motives 
will not account for the unprovoked cruelties o 
Commodus, who had nothing to wish, and every 
thing to enjoy. The beloved son of ^ p. iso. 
Marcus succeeded to his father, 

-S r . • * • , : siM et naatic* 
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OF THE HOMAN EMPIRE. 


amidst tbe acclamations of tlie seiuite and 
armies, ® and wijen he a‘>ccntled the tlirone, the 
happy youth saw round him neither competitor 
to remove, nor enemies to punish. In this calm 
elevated station, it was surely natural, that he 
should prefer the love of mankind to their de- 
testation, the mild glories of his five predecessors, 
to the ignominious fate of Nero and Domitian. 

Chiracterctf Yet Commodus was not, as he 

Coramodus. been represented, a tiger bom 

with an insatiate thirst of human blood, and 
capable, from his infancy, of the most inhuman 
actions. 7 Nature had formed him of a w'eak, 
rather than a wicked disposition. His simplicity 
and timidity rendered him the slave of his 
attendants, who gradually corrupted his mind. 
His cruelty, w hich at first obeyed the dictates of 
others, degenerated into habit, and at length 
became the rtiling passion of his soul. 8 

He returns Upon the death of his father, j 

toTujrae. Commodus found himself embar- | 
rassed with the command of a great army, and 
the conduct of a difficult war against the Quadi 
and Marcomanni. 9 The servile and profligate 
youths whom Marcus had banished, soon re- 
gained their station and influence about the new 
emperor. They exaggerated tlie hardships and 
dangers of a campaign in the wild countries 
beyond the Danube ; and they assured the 
indolent prince, that the terror of his name and 
the arms of his lieutenants would be sufficient to 
complete the conquest of the dismayed liarba- 
rians, or to impose such conditions, as were more 
advantageous than any conquest. By a dexterous 
application to his sensual appetites, they com- 
pared the tranquillity, the splendour, the refined 
pleasures of Rome, with the tumuli of a Pan- 
nonian camp, which afibrdc-d ntitlier Ici-'ure nor 
materials for luxury. Commodus li^tencd to 
the pleasing ad>ice; but whilst lie he-ilated 
between his own inclination, and the awe which 
he still retained for his father’s counsellor®, the 
summer insensibly elapsed, and his triumphal 
entry into the capital was deferred till tlje 
autumn. His graceful person, n popular ad- 
dress, and imagined virtues, attracted tlie public 
favour ; the honourable peace w hich he had 
recently granted to the barbarians diffused an 
universal joy ; ^2 bis impatience to revisit Rome 
was fondly ascribed to the love of his country j 
and his ffissolute course of amusements was 
faintly condemned in a prince of nineteen years 
of age. 

During the three first years of his reign, the 
fonns, and even the spirit of the old administra- 
tion wereinaintained bythose faithful counsellors, 
to whom Maicus lud recommended his son, 
and for who^e wisdom and integrity Commodus 
still entertained a relucUuit esteem. * The voung 
prince and his pioHigate favourites revelled’ in all 
the licence of soveteign power; but his hands 
were yet unstained with blood ; and he had even 

6 C,>5;nmiwli;s TT-s *><= p ..... 

accession to the it ■ ‘i, , , 




displayed a generosity of sentiment, which might 
perhaps have ripened into solid virtue. A 
fatal incident decided liis fiuctuating character. 

One evening, as the emperor was j, 
returning to the palace through a an a.ssa<ism, 
dark and narrow portico in the 
j amphitheatre, an assassin, who W'aited his 
passage, rushed upon him with a drawn sword, 
i loudly exclaiming, “ The senate sends you this." 
The menace prevented the deed ; the assassin was 
seized by the guards, and immediately revealed 
the authors of the conspiracy. It had been 
formed, not in the state, but within the walls of 
the palace. Lucilla, the emperor’s sister, and 
widow of Lucius Verus, impatient of the second 
rank, and jealous of the reigning empress, had 
armed the murderer against her brother’s life. 
She had not ventured to communicate the black 
i design to her second husband Claudius Pompei- 
j anus, a senator of distinguished merit and un- 
I shaken loyalty ; but among the crowd of her 
lovers : for she imitated the manners of Faustina) 
she found men of desperate fortunes and wild 
ambition, who were prepared to serve her more 
violent, as well as her tender passions. The 
conspirators experienced the rigour of justice, 
and the abandoned princess was punished, first 
with exile, and afterwards with death. • 5 

But the words of the assassin 
sunk deep into the mind of Com- SSS orcom- 
modus, and left an indelible im- 
pression of fear and hatred against 
the whole l)ody of the senate. Ibose whom he 
had dreaded as importunate ministers, he now 
suspected as secret enemies. The Delators, a 
race of men, discouraged, and almost extin- 
guished, under the former reigns, again l>ecanie 
formidable, a^, ',oon as they discovered that the 
emperor was desirous of finding di^a^lection and 
treason in the senate. That assembly, uhom 
iMarcus had ever considered as the great council 
of the nation, was composed of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Romans ; and distinction of 
every kind soon became criminal. The posses- 
sion of wealth stimulated the diligence of the 
informers ; rigid virtue implied a tacit censure 
of the irregularities of Commodus; important 
services implied a dangerous superiority of 
merit; and the friend-^hip of the father alwavs 
ensured the aversion of the son. Suspicion was 
equivalent to proof ; trial to condemnation. 
The execution of a considerable senator was 
attended with the death of all w ho might lament 
or revenge his fate ; and when Commodus hatl 
once tasted human blood, he became incapable 
of pity or remorse. 

W these innocent victims of Th.o»m.iiu.n 
tjranny, none died more lamented brothers, 
tlian the two tirotliers of the Quintilian family, 
Maximus and Condianus ; whose fraternal love 
has saved their names from oblivion, aud en- 
deared tlieir memory to posterity. Tudr stu- 
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dies aiid their occupations, their pursuits and 
th^ir pleasures, were still the same. lu the cn- 
juyiuent of a p-eat estate, they ne\cr admitted 
the idea of a separate interest ; some fragments 
are now c-xtant of a treatise whicli they com- 
posecl in common; and in every action of life 
it was observed, that their two bodies were 
animated liy one soul. The Antonines, who 
valued their virtues, and delighted in their 
union, raised them, in the same year, to the 
cousulsliip ; and Vlarcus afterwards intrusted to 
their joint care, the civil administration of Greece, 
and a great military command, in vviiich they 
obtained a signal victory over the Germans. 
The kind cruelty of Coinmodus united them in 
death. 

The minister tjTant’s rage, after having 

Perennis shcd the iioblest blood of the senate, ! 
at length recoiled on the principal instrument of 
his crueltv. Whilst Commodus was immersed 
in blood and luxury, he devolved the detail of 
the public business on r*erennis: a servile and 


ternus, a private soldier, of a daring boldness 
alwve his station, collected tliese bands of robbers 
into a little army, set open tlie pri>.ons, invited 
the slaves to assert their freedom, and plundered 
wdth impunity the rich and defenceless cities of 
Gaul and Spain. The governors of the pro- 
vinces, who had long been the spectators, and 
perhaps the partners, of his depredations, were, 
at length, roused from their supine indolence by 
the threatening commands of the emperor. Vla- 
temus found that he was encompassed, and 
foresaw that he must be overpowered. A great 
eflbit of despair was his last resource. He 
ordered his followers to disperse, to pass the 
Alps in small parties, and various disgui-ses, 
and to assemble at Rome, during the licentious 
tumult of the festival of Cybele.'’^ To murder 
Commodus, and to ascend tiie vacant throne, 
was the ambition of no vulgar rolibcr. His 
measures were so ably concerted, that bis con- 
I cealed troops already hlled the streets of Rome, 
i The envv' of an accomplice discovered and 


ainbitiou> minister, who had obtained his post i ruined tins singular enterprise, in the moment 

hy the murder of his predecessor, but vvbo pos- j when it was ripe for execution. 

ses-jed a considerable sliare of vigour and ability, i Suspicious princes often promote minister 


By acts of extortion, arid the forfeited estates of j the last of mankind, from a vain 

the noliles, sacritice<l to his avarice, he had ac- persuasion, that those who have no dependence, 


cumulated an immense treasure. The pnetorian ; except on their favour, will have no attachment, 
guards were under las immediate command; i except to the person of their benefactor. Cle- 
and his son, who already discovered a military ander, tlie successor of Terennis, was a Phrygian 


genius, was at the head of the Illyrian legions 
Peiennis a*>pired to the empire; or what, in the ; 
eyes of Commodus, amounted to the same crime, ! 
he wo-s capable of aspiring to it, had he not been 
prevented, sur\)rised, and put to | 
death. The fall of a minister is a ! 
very tritling incident in the general history' of 
the empire ; but it was hastened by an extra- 
oidliuu*)’ circumstance, which proved how much 
the nerves of discipline were alre.idy relaxed. 
The legions of Britain, discontented with the 
administration of Perennis, fonued a deputation 
ot lifteen hundred select men, with instructions 
to march to Homo, and lay their complaints be- 
fore the emperor. 'Diese military petitioners, 
hy their own determined behaviour, by inflaming 
the divisions of the guards, by exaggerating the 
strength of the British army, and by alarming 
the fears of C\)mini>dus, exacted and obtained 
the inini'-ter’s death, as the only redress of their 
grievances. J' This presumption of a distant 
army, ami their tliscovery of the weakness of 
government, was a sure presage of the most 
dreadful convulsions. 

R,.voUof ^Fhe negligence of the public 
administration was betrayed soon 
aftervvanls. by a new ilisorder. which arose frimi 
the smallest beginnings, A spirit of desertion 
iK'gan to prtwail among the troops; and the 
deserters, instead of seeking their safety in flight 
or concealment, infested the highways. Ma- 
ts Tn n nr'tj’ u-on the Auena^n Histtirr, C-tsrujbon has collect*^ a 
^mherofpartj. alir. onienungihest eeltbratwi brother,. Seep So 
of his rornmenfarv. 

Her-^itn. I i. p. 2 >. If, a. August, 
p. 4S. D«An a mti' i> (Hi.on. rh.iracter of Herenm>, than 

the other His moUeratitm la a pIvtL-e of his 

Ter-irify. 
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by birth ; of a nation, over whose stubborn, but 
servile temper, blows only could prevail.-'^ He 
had been sent from liis native country to Rome, 
in the capacity of a slave. As a slave he en- 
tered the Imperial palace, rendered himself use- 
ful to his master’s pa^sions, and rajiidly ascended 
to the most exalted station wliich a subject could 
enjoy. His influence over the mind of Coin- 
modus was mucli greater than that of liis prede- 
I cessor ; for Cleander was devoid of any ability 
or virtue which could inspire the emperor with 
envy or distrust. Avarice was the n„avanre 
reigning passion of his soul, and the mieity. 
great principle of his administration. The rank 
of consul, of patrician, of senator, was exposed to 
public .sale ; and it would have been considered as 
disalfection, if any one had refused to purchase 
these empty and disgraceful honours with the 
greatest part of his fortune.^ i In the lucrative 

provincial employments, the minister shared 
I vvith the governor the spoiL of the people. The 
I execution of the law-, was venal and arbitrary, 
j A wealthy Cl iminal might obtain, not only the 
I rever'ial of the sentence by which he w'a-s justly 
I condemned ; but might likewise inflict whatever 
j pimi'.hment he pleased on the accuser, the vvit- 
I ne^ses, and the juilge. 

j By tliese means, Cleander, in the space of 
I three years, had accumulated more wealth than 
hofl ever yet been possessed by any freedman.*^ 
Commoflus was perfectly satisfled with themag- 

pubhe tablei with iinbldflen giiesfs. Order and police were suspended , 
ai«l pleasure wa-. the only -H^nous bubtneti6 of the city. See 0 »id. de 
Fa-tis, l.ir ISO, ic. 

19 H mdidn, 1. i. p. 23. 

2f> Cnero p-f, c. ^7. 

21 <>ne of th.-«e de-ir-lmuaht promotioTis occi&ioned a torrent bon 
rmt, th.t du'iu. ''oi.m ua.-. hnnished into the senate, 
j 2. r>.'n lT\ii p. 12, Tj.i otisprTe«, that no fi-eedman bail p^' 
i se- t.l r>. he-, et|uud to tho'e of C'eander. The fortune of 
1 vi.'.unf.il, h .»e\er, to upwards of h>e ar.d Iwentv hundred ihou'.n'd 
j tel iniCicx. 
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nificent presents which the artful courtier laid 
at his feet in the most seasonable moments. To 
divert the public envy, Oleander, under the 
emperor’s name, erected baths, porticos, and 
places of exercise, for the use of the people.^ 
He flattered himself that the Romans, dazzled 
and amused by this apparent liberality, would be 
less aflected by the bloody scenes which were 
daily exhibited j that they would forget the death 
of Byrrhiis, a senator to whose superior merit 
the late emperor had granted one of his daugh- 
ters ; and that they would forgive the execution 
of Arrius Antoninus, the last representative of 
the name and virtues of the Antonines. The 
former, with more integrity than prudence, had 
attempted to disclose to his brother-in-law tlie 
t/ fie character of Cleander. An equitable sen- 
tence pioaounced by the latter, wlien proconsul 
<>t Asia, against a ^^Olthless creature of the 
fas oiirite, proved latal to him.-^ After the fall 
of Perenuis, the terrors of Commodus had, for a 
short time, assuined the appearance of a return 
to virtue. He repealed the most odious of his 
acts, loailed his memory with the public execra- 
tion, and ascribed to the pernicious counsels of 
tliat wicked minister, all the errors of his inex- 
perienced youth. Rut his repentance lasted only 
thiity days; and, under Oleander’s tyranny, the 
adimnistration of Perennis was often regretted, 
setiuion and Pestilence and famine contributed 
tip the measure of the calami- 
A D. 189. of Rome.'^s The first could be 

only imputed to the just indignation of the 
go(is ; hut a monopoly of corn, supported by the 
riclies anil power of the minister, was consiclcred 
as the immediate cause of the second. The 
poluilar discontent, after it had long circulated in 
wliis})ers, broke out in tiie assembled ciicus; 
the people quitted their favourite amusements, 
for the more delicious pleasure of revenge, rushed 
in cjowds tow uds a palace in the ^uhurbs, one 
of tile emperor’s retirements, and demanded, 
with angry clamours, the head of the jiublic 
enemy. Cleander. who commanded the praeto- 
rian guards, ordered a body of cavalrj' to sallv 
forth, and disperse the seditious multitude. The 
multitude fled with precipitation towards the 
city ; several were slain, and many more were 
trampled to death : but when the cavalry entered 
the streets, their pursuit was checked by"a shower 
of Stones and darts from the roofs and windows 
oi the houses. Tlie foot guards, ‘27 who had been 
Jong jealous of the prerogatives and ins*>lunce of 
tile pratorian cavalry, embraced the party of the 
pc'opJe. ’Ihe tumult became a regular engage- 
ment. and tiireatened a general massacre. The 
pra-tonaiis, at lengtii, gave veav. oppressed with 
iiundiers; and the tide of popular fury returned 
with redoubled violence against tiie gates of the 
palace, wiiere Commodus lay, dissolved in 


! luxury, and alone unconscious of the civil war. 
It was death to approach his person with the 
unwelcome news. He would have perished in 
this supine security, had not two women, his 
eldest sister Fadilla, and Marcia the most 
favoured of his concubines, ventured to break 
into his presence. Bathed in tears, and with 
dishevelled hair, they threw themselves at his 
feet ; and with all the pressing eloquence of 
fear, discovered to the aflrighted emperor, the 
crimes of the minister, the rage of tlie people, 
and the impending ruin, which, in a few minutes, 
would burst over his palace and person. Com- 
modus started from his dream of pleasure, and 
commanded that the head of Cleander should be 
thrown out to the people. The desired specta- 
cle instantly appeased the tumult ; and the son 
of Marcus might even yet hare regained the 
affection and confidence of his subjects. ‘28 

But every sentiment of virtue and rnssoiute piea. 
humanity vv'as extinct in the mind 
of Commodus. Whilst he thus 
abandoned the reins of empire to these unworthy 
favourites, he valuetl nothing in sovereign power, 
except the unbounded licence of indulging his 
sensual appetites. His hours were spent in a 
seraglio of three hundred beautiful women, and 
as many boys of every rank, and of every pro- 
vince ; and, whereverthe arts of seduction proved 
ineffectual, the brutal lover had recourse to vio- 
lence. The ancient 2^ historians have expatiated 
on these abandoned scenes of prostitution, which 
scorned every restraint of nature or modesty; 
but it would not be easy to translate their too 
faithful descriptions into the decency of modern 
language. The inter\al> of iu’»t were filled up 
with the basest amusements. The influence of 
a polite age, and the labour of an hi» ignorance 
attentive education, bad never been 
able to infuse into his rude and brutish mind the 
least tincture of learning ; and he was the first of 
the Roman emperors totally devoid of taste for 
the pleasures of the understanding. Nero himself 
excelled, or affected to excel, in the elegant arts 
of music and poetry ; nor should we despise his 
pursuits, had he not converted the pleasing relax- 
ation of a leisure hour into the serious business 
and ambition of his life. But Commodus, from 
his earliest infancy, discovered an aversion to 
wlmtever was rational or liberal, and a fond 
attadnnent to the amusements of the populace ; 
the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the 
combats of gladiators, and the hunting of wild 
beasts. The masters in every branch of learn- 
ing, whom Marcus provided for his son, were 
heard with inattention and disgust ; w hilst the 
Moors and Parthians, who taught him to dart 
the javelin and to shoot with the bow, found a 
disciple VI ho delighted In his application, and 
soon equalled the most skilful of his instructors. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. IV. 
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in the steadiness of the eye, and the dexterity of 
the hand. 

Hurting of The servUc crowd, whose fortune 

wiidb-.asts. depended on their ma«iter’s vices, 
applauded these ignoble pursuits. The perfidious 
voice of flattery reminded him, tliat by exploits 
of the vuiie nature, by the defeat of the Ne- 
miean Uoii, and tlie slaughter of the wild boar of 
Ervinaiitlius, the Grecian Hercules had acquired 
a place ann*ng the gods, and an immortal me- 
mory among men. They only forgot to observe, 
that, in the first ages of society, when the fiercer 
animals often dispute with man the possession 
of an unsettled country, a successful war against 
those savages is one of the most innocent and 
beneficial labour-, of heroism. In the civilised 
state of the Roman empire, tiie wild beasts had 
long since retired from the face of man, and the 
neighbourliood of populous cities. To surprise 
them in tlicir solitary haunts, and to transport 
them to Rome, tliat they migiit be slain in pomp 
by the hand of an emperor, was an enteq)rise 
equally riilicuh)iis for the prince, and oppressive 
for the people. J Ignorant of these distinctions, 
Commodus eagerly embraced the glorious re- 
semblance, and styled himself (as we still read 
on his medals ‘51) tlie liofnan Hercules^ Tiic 
club and the lion’s lude were placed by the side 
of the throne, amongst the ensigns of so\e- 
reignty ; and statues weie erected, in w Inch Com- 
modus was represented in the character, aiitl 
with the attributes, of the god, whose \alour an<l 
dexterity lie endeavoured to emulate in tiie daily 
course of his ferocious amusements. 

di^ Elated with tliese praises, which 
tlS'Liphahliiti!. giadually extinguished the innate 
sense of shame, Commodus resolved 
to exhibit, before the eyes of tlie Roman people, 
those exercises, which till then lie had decentlv 
confined within the wall-; of his palace, and to tlte 
presence of a few favourites. On the appointed 
day, the various nioti\e*; of flatter)-, Rar, and 
curiosity, attracted to tlie amphitheutie an iniu:- 
merable multitude of spectators ; and some de- 
gree of applause was deservedly bestowed on 
the uncommon skill of the Iinpeiial performer. 
W hether he aimed at the head or heart of the 
animal, tlie wound was alike certain and mortal. 
M ith arrows whose point was shaped into the 
form at a crescent. Commodus often intercepted 
tile rapid career, and cut a^umler the long bonv 
neck.ot the osniili. A panther wun kt loose; 
and the archer waitcil till he li.id Iea])cd iip(>n a 
trciiihlijig nnikdactor. In the same instant the 
sh dr flcv\, the bea-'t dropt dead, and (he man 
remaiiud unhurt. The dens of tlie amphitheutie 
di -gorged at once a huudied lions; a hundred 
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darts from tlie unerring hand of Commodus laid 
them dead as they ran raging round the arena. 
Neither the huge bulk of the elopfiant, nor the 
scaly hide of tlie rliinoccros, could defend them 
from his stroke. .^Ethiopia and India vielded 
their most extraordinary productions; and several 
animals w-cre slain in the amphitheatre, whicii 
had been seen only in tlie representations of art, 
or perhaps of fancy. 34 In all tliese exhibitions, 
the surest precautions were used to protect the 
person of the Roman Hercules from the desperate 
spring of any savage, who might possibly disre. 
gard the dignity of the emperor, and the sanctity 
of the god.33 

But the meanest of the populace Arts as a 
w-ere affected with shame and in- 
dignation when they beheld their so%ereign enter 
the lists as a gladiator, and glory in a profession 
W'liicli the laws and manners of the Romans had 
branded with the justest note of infamy. He 
chose the habit and arms of tlie Secutor, wliose 
combat with the Rctiarius formed one of the most 
lively scenes in the bloody sports of the amphi- 
theatre. Tlie Secutor was armed with an helmet, 
sword, and buckler; his naked antagonist had 
only a large net and a trident; with the one 
he endeavoured to entangle, with the other lo 
dispatch his enemy. If he missed the first throw, 
he was oliliged to fly from tlie pursuit of the 
Secutor, till he had prepared his net for a second 
cast. ’7 The emperor fought in this chai'acter 
seven Imndred ami tliirty-five several times. These 
glorious achievements were carefully recorded 
in the public acts of the empire ; and that he 
might omit no circumstance of infamy, he re- 
ceived from tlie common fund of gladiators, a 
rtipend so exorbitant, that it became a new and 
most ignominious tax upon the Roman people. 3^ 
It may be easily supposed, that in tliese engage- 
ments tlio master of the world was always suc- 
cessful . in the amphitheatre his victories were 
not often sanguinary ; but when he exerci«-ed his 
skill in the school of gladiators, or his own palace, 
his wretched antagonists were frequently lio- 
noured with a mortal wound fi om the hand of 
Commodus, and obliged to seal their flattery 
with their blood. 39 He now dis- lafamy 

dained the appellation of Her- extrava- 

ciiles. The name of Paulus, a 
celebrated secutor, was the only one which de- 
lighted his ear. It was inscribed on his colossal 
statues, and repeated in the redoubled acclama- 
tions 4u of tlie inournful and applauding senate. 

C l.iudius Pompeianiis, the virtuous husband of 
Lucilla, was the only senator who asserted the 
honour of Ins rank. Asa father, he pennitted 
his sons to consult tlieir safety by attending the 
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amphitheatre. As a Roman, lie declared, that his 
own life was in the emperor’s hands, hut that he 
\\oidd never behold the son of Marcus prostitut- 
ing his person and dignity* Notwithstanding 
his manly resolution, Pomptiianus escaped the 
resentment of the tyrant, and, witli his honour, 
had the good fortune to preserve his life. 

Commodus had now attained the summit of 
vice and infamy. Amidst the acclamations of a 
flattering court, he was unable to disguise from 
himself, that he had deserved the contempt and 
hatred of every man of sense and \irtuein his 
empire. His ferocious spirit was irritated l>y 
the consciousness of that hatred, by the eii\y of 
every kind of merit, by the just appielien>ion of 
danger, and by the habit of slaughter, wliich he 
contracted in hi-, daily amusements. History 
lias ])ieser\eil a long list of consular senators sa- 
crilued to his wanton su,,picion, wliicli sought 
out, with peculiar anxiety, those unfortunate 
peisons connected, ll<)Ue^e^ remotely, w ith the 
family of the Antonines, without sparing e\en 
the ministers of his crimes or pleasures.^^ Ilis 
cruelty proved at last fatal to himself. lie had 
shed with impunity the noblest blood of Rome : 
he perished as soon as he w'as dreaded by his 
of O'*'" domfistics. Marcia, his fa- 
bw dymesucs. vouiite coiicubitie, Eloctushis cham- 
berlain, and LiEtus his przetorian praefect, 
alarmed by the fate of their comfianions and 
predecessors, resolved to prevent the destruction 
which every hour hung over their heads, either 
from tlie mad caprice of tlie tyratit, or the 
sudden indignation of the ju-ople. IMouia 
sti/ed the ottasion of pre-*e!iting a di.,ii:_ht of 
wine to her lover. aftLi he had fiiigind hiai-'t.lf 
with hunting some wild bea'ts. 

Tleath >’f Coin- , , , . , , , . 

I'.'i Commodus retired to ■sleej) ; nut 
Ola iictt-iobLr. 1 ,^. labouring witli tlie 

effects of poison and drunkenness, a robust 
}outh, by piofessioii a wrestler, entered his 
chainl^er, and strangled him witliout resistance. 
The body vvas secretly conveyed out of the 
palace, before the least suspicion wa^ entertained 
in the city, or even in the court, of the em- 
peror’s death. Such was the fate of tlie son <'f 
iNLirciis, and so casv was it to destioy a hated 
tyrant, who, by tlie artificial povveis t)f govern- 
ment, had ojipressed, dui ing tinrteen years, so 
many millions of subjects, each of whom was 
eijual to their master in jiersonal strmgtli and 
perscnial aliilities.'^'* 

nu,u-.> .,f r^rti. A measures of the conspirators 
n.itt,.rir>n^Tor were Conducted with the deliberate 
coolness and celerity v%lucfi the greatness of tlie 
occasion re(juired. They resolved instantly to 
fill tlie vacant tlirone with an emperor, wb.ose 
character would justify and maintain the aiti<»n 
that luul been committed. Tliev fixed on l*er- 
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tinax, pra^fect of the city, an ancient senator of 
consular rank, wliose ct>nspicuous merit had 
broke through tlie obscurity of liis birth, and 
raised liim to the first honours of the state. 
He had successively governed most of the pro- 
vinces of the empire ; and in all his great em- 
ployments, military' as well as civil, he had 
uniformly distinguished himself by the firmness, 
the prudence, and the integrity of liis conduct. 
He now' remained almost alone of the frientis 
and ministers of ^larcus ; and vvlien, at a late 
hour of the night, he was awakened with tlie 
news, that the chamberlain and the praefect were 
at Ills door, he received them with intrepid 
resignation, and desired they would execute 
their master’s orders. Instead of death, they 
ottered him the throne of the Roman woild. 
13uring some moments he d -ti listed their in- 
tentions and assurances. Convinced at length 
of the death of Commodus, he accepted the 
jnirple witli a sincere reluctance, tlie natural 
ertect of his knowledge both of the duties and 
of the dangers of the supreme rank.-^*^ 

La'tus conducted without delay He is acknow- 
his new emperor to the camp of the 
praetorians, diffusing at the same 
time through the city a seasonable report that 
Commodus died suddenly of an apoplexy ; and 
that the virtuous IV'rtinax had alreadi/ suc- 
ceeded to the throne. The guards were rather 
surprised than pleased with the suspicious death 
of a prince, wliosc indulgence and liberality 
tiiey alone had experienced ; but the emergency 
of the occa'i<»n. tlie authority of tin ir pr.efect, the 
reputation of Fertinax. and tlie clamours of the 
)»;opK>, oblig..d them to stife tluir s^i ret dis- 
contents. to accept the don.itive promised of the 
new emp<.ror. to svvear allegiai'ce to him, and 
wii.h j'>yful acclamations and laurels in tlieir 
hands to conduct him to the senate-house, th.it 
the uiihtary consent might be ratified by the 
civil auiliority. 

_ Tlii. i.nigrtaiit ni^^.ht "'as now 
f.ir spent J with the dawn of day, mie.A.n. nc. 
and the commencement of tlie new 
year, the senators expecte<l a summons to attend 
an ignominious ceieinuny. In spite of all re- 
inoii-tiances, even of of his creatures, who 

yet presfi-ved any regard for prudence or de- 
cenev, ( <u|imodus had resolved to jiass the 
night iu the glailiators’ school, and from thence 
to take [)o->session of the consulship, in tlie 
h.abit anil witii tlie attenilai;ce of that infamous 
crew. On a sudden, bt fore the break of <!ay, 
the senate was called together in the temple ot 
Concord, to meet the guaJd^, arid tt> r.itity the 
t lection of a new emperor. For a tew minutes 
tliev sat in silent suspense. <loul>tful of their un- 
expected deliverance, ami suspicious of the cruel 
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artifices of Commodus ; but when at length 
tliey were assured that the tyrant was no more, 
they resigned themselves to all the transports of 
joy and indignation. Pertinax, who modestly 
represented the meanness of his extraction, and 
pointed out several noble senators more de- 
serving than himself of the empire, was con- 
strained by their dutiful violence to ascend the 
throne, and received all the titles of Imperial 
power, confirmed by the most sincere vows of 
^ , fidelity. The memory of Com- 

Ttie memorv of , ^ , j i . 

Tonimodus c!e- modus was brandeQ with eternal 
ciaivd infamous, names of tyrant, of 

gladiator, of public enemy, resounded in every 
corner of the house. They decreed, in tumul- 
tuous votes, that his honours should be reversed, 
his titles erased from the public monuments, 
his statues thrown down, his bodv dragged with 
a hook into the stripping room of the gladiators, 
to satiate the public fury ; and they expressed 
some indignation against those officious servants 
who had already presumed to screen his remains 
from the justice of the senate. But Pertinax 
could not refuse those last rites to the memory 
of Marcus, and the tears of his first protector 
Claudius Pompeianus, who lamented the cruel 
fate of his brother-in-law, and lamented still 
more that he had deserved it.-*" 

I jurwhcon impotrnt rage 

ot the swinte over agaitiht a (lead emperor, whom the 
he einjierors. .senate had flattered when alive with 
the most abject servility, betrayeil a just but 
ungenerous spirit of revenge. The legality of 
these decrees was however supported by the 
principles of the Imperial constitution. To 
censure, to depose, or to punish with death, the 
first magistrate of the republic, who had abused 
his delegated trust, was the ancient and un- 
doubted prerogative of the Roman senate ; -is but 
that teeble assembly was obliged to content 
itself with inflicting on a fallen tvrant that 
public justice, from winch, during hi's life and 
reign, he had been shielded by tiie strong arm 
uf military despotism. 

Pertinax found a nobler way of 
condemning his predecessor’s me- 
mory ; by the contrast of his own virtues with 
the vices of Commodus. On the day of his 
accession, he resigned over to his wife and son 
his whole private fortune ; that they might have 
no pretence to solicit favours at the expense of 
the state. He refused to flatter tile vanity of the 
tonuer with the title of Augusta; or to corrupt 
the inexperienced youth of the latter by llic rank 
of (hesar. Accurately distinguisl,i„ j lutwccii 
the duties of a parent and those of a sovereign, 
he educated his son with a severe simplichv, 
■which, while it gave him no assured (irospect of 
the throne, might in time have rendered him 
worthy of it. In piihiic, the hehaviour of Ter- 
tmax was grave and affable. He lived with the 
virtuous part of the senate (and, in a private 
station, he had been acijuainted w ith the true clia- 
racter of each individual. ) without either pride or 
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jealousy ; considered them as friends and com- 
panions, with whom he had shared the dangers 
of the tyranny, and ^vith \shom he wished to 
enjoy the security of the present time. He 
very frequently invited them to familiar enter- 
tainments, the frugality of which was ridiculed 
by those who remembered and regretted the 
luxurious prodigality of Commodus.-*'^ 

To heal, as far as it was possible, He endeaToun to 
the wounds inflicted by the hand of ^*"‘***®- 
tyranny, was the pleasing but melancholy task of 
Pertinax. Tlie innocent victims who yet sur- 
vived were recalled from exile, released from 
prison, and restored to the full possession of their 
honours and fortunes. Tiie unburied bodies of 
murdered senators (for the cruelty of Commodus 
endeavoured to extend itself beyond death were 
de|)osited in the sepulclires of their ancestors; 
tlieir memory was justified ; and every consola- 
tion was bestowed on their ruined and afflicted 
families. Among these consolations, one of the 
most grateful was the punishment of the Dela- 
tors; the common enemies of their master, of 
virtue, and of their countrj'. Yet even in the 
inquisition of these legal assassins, Pertinax pro- 
ceeded with a steady temper, which gave every 
thing to justice, and nothing to popular prejudice 
and resentment. 

The finances of the state demand- . 
ed the most vigilant care of the 
emperor. Though every measure of injustice 
and extortion had been adopted vvliich could 
collect the property of the subject into the coffers 
of the prince, the rapaciousness of Commodus 
had !)een so very inadequate to his extravagance, 
that, upon his death, no more than eight thousand 
pounds were found in tlic exhausted treasurv',^ 
to defray the current expenses of government, 
j and to discharge the pressing demand of a liberal 
donative, w hich the new emperor had been obliged 
to promise to the ))rsetorian guards. Yet under 
these distressc<l circumstances, I’ertinax had the 
generous firmness to remit all the oppressive 
taxes invented by Commodus, and to cancel all 
the unjust claims of the treasury ; declaring, in 
a decree of the senate, “ that he was better 
satisfied to administer a poor republic with 
“ innocence, than to acquire riches by the ways 
“ of tvranny and dishonour.” Economy and 
industry he considered as the pure and genuine 
sources of wcaltii ; and from them he soon de- 
rived a copious supply for the public necessities. 
Ihe expense of tlie household was immediately 
reduced to one half. All the instruments of 
luxury iVrtinax exposed to public auction;^* 
gold and silver plate, chariots of a singular 
construction, a superfluous wardrobe of silk and 
embroidery, and a great number of beautiful 
slaves of both sexes ; excepting only, with at- 
tentive humanity, those who were born in a state 
of freedom, and had been ravished from the arms 
of their weeping parents. At the same time 
that he obliged the w'orthless favourites of the 
tyrant to resign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, 

so TifciPt. Th« blameless eronomj of Piu? left his succe^rs a 
of j-me* tfuiifj traUi>-4, above two and twentj millions sterling* 
Ihoii, 1 Itxui. |>. l-z~l ■' 
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he satisfied the just creditors of the state, aiid 
unexpectedly di-^charged the h»ng arreais of 
lione^t services. He removed tiie oppressive 
resti ictioiis which had been laid upon commerce, 
and graiited all the uncidtivated lands in Italy 
and the provinces to those who vvouhl improve 
them, with an exemption from tribute during 
the term of ten years, 

, , Such an uniform conduct had 

an jwpuantj. se(.^red to Pertinax the 

noblest reward of a sovereign, the love and 
esteem of his people. Those who reinembeied 
the virtues of Marcus, w’ere happy to contem- 
plate in their new emperor the features of that 
bright original ; and flattered themselves lliat 
they should long enjoy the benign influence of 
his administration, A iiasty zeal to refonn the 
corrupted state, accompanied with less prudence 
tlian might have been expected from the years 
and expeiience of Pertinax, proved fatal to liim- 
selt and to Ills country. His honest indiscretion 
united against liini the servile crowd, vvho found 
their private beneht in the public disorders, and 
vvho [ircferred the favour of a tyrant to the inex- 
orable e(|uulity of the laws. 
it»>coutent uf Amidst the general joy, the sullen 
the {inetomns, augry countenance of the praito- 
rian guards betrayed their inward dissatisfaction. 
They had reluctantly submitted to Pertinax ; 
tiiey dreaded the strictness of the ancient dis- 
cipline, which he was preparing to restore; and 
they regretted the licence of the former reign. 
Tiieir discontents were secretly fomented by 
La*tus their puefect, who found, when it was 
too late, tliat his new emperor would reward a 
seivant, but would not lie ruled by a favouiite. ! 
On the tliiid dav uf lii^ leign. tlic xoUlicrs M-i/ed ; 
on a nobly senator, with a ik-ign to carry liiin 
to the Camp and to invent him with tiie Impeiial 
purple. in>tead of being dazzled l>y the dan- 
gerous honour, the afliiglued victim escaped 
fiom their violence, and took refuge at tlie feet 
A .’OJi'pirary of Pertinax. A short time afler- 
Iire etited SoslUS IdllcO, OllC of tlie COll- i 

suR of tlie year, a rash vouth,3-t but of an 
ancient and opulent family, listened to the voice 
ot amlntion, and a conspiracy wasfonned during ! 
a short alisence of Peitiiiax, wliicli was crusheil ' 
l>y his sudden return to Rome, and his resolute : 
behaviour. Fulco was on the point of being . 
justly coiideiiined to death as a public enemy, ; 
had lie not been saved by tlie earnest and sincere | 
entreaties uf the injured emperor ; who conjured { 
the senate, that the purity of his reign might not j 
be stained by the blood even of a guiltv senator- ! 
Murdtr of Thesedisappointmentsserved only ] 
the'^v'r"'''uruns irritate tliu rage of the praetorian ! 
i». 1 n. ' ’guards. On the twenty-eighth of 1 
eiglitv-six days only after | 
the death of Comtnodus, a general sedition broke ; 
out in the camp, which the officers wanted either i 
power or inclination to suppress. Two or three ! 
hundred of the most desperate soldiers marched 

1 Capitoi'n’.t' has jin'kM u]> m.in' itlle tal.^ of the pn%.ite 

li'f .a I'eruras, he joii'a w’th l<ion and Hertx.ia’J m adix.inri; hi» 
PUCMK co-uiucf. 

’’em sunl-im, ine'cnnfil.m T Xi\ ii. " i 
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■>"11 rhe WIN.- en,j.w-ri-r on!, ulinuiuaiied hun of hi? 'outh aiid mei- 
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at iioon-day, with arms in their hands and fury 
in their looks, towards the Imperial palace. The 
gates were thrown open i<y their companions 
upon guartl, and by the domestics of the old 
court, w ho luul already formed a secret conspi- 
racy against the lil'e of the too virtuous emperor. 
On the news of their approach, Pertinax, dis- 
daining either flight or concealment, advanced 
to meet his assassins ; and recalled to their minds 
his own innocence, and the sanctity of tlieir 
recent oath. For a few moments they stood iii 
silent suspense, ashamed of their atroeiousdesign, 
and awed by the venerable aspect and majestic 
firmness of their sovereign, till at length the 
despair of pardon reviving their fury, abaibarian 
of the country of Tongres^^ levelled the first 
blow against I’crtinax, who was instantly dis- 
patched w ith a multitude of vvoumls. His head, 
separated from his body and placed on a lance, 
was carried in triumph to the pnelorian camp, 
in the sight of a mournful and indignant people, 
who lamented the unworthy fate of that excellent 
prince, ami the transient blessings of a reign, the 
niemorj’ of w hich could serve only to aggravate 
their approaching misfortunes. ^5 


CHAP. V. 

Public Sale of the Em]nre to Didius Julianus by 
the Preetorian Guards. — Chdins ^Ilbnius ui 
Ptitain, Pescennius Xi^ier in S^ria, and Srp- 
timius Sereins in Pannoriia, declare auainst 
the .^ffirdirerf of l^eilinnr. — Civil JCors and 
Victhrtf of Scruus over /,is three lindh — 
litiiuuHC'ii of lJiSi.\pline . — Xeiv (f 

(i'.rcrn '/tent. 

XuE power of tlie sword is more 

. . rrnT'(iTt’'’n of the 

sensibly felt m an extensive monar- n s tar, f.r-v, to 

chy, than In a small community. It [hi- j 
li.is lieeii c.dculaterl by the ablest 
politicians, tliat no state, without being soon ex- 
hausted, can maintain above the hundredth part 
of its nieml>trs iu airus and idleness. But al- 
thom^h this relative pioportion may be uniform, 
the influence of the army over the rest of tiie 
society will vary accoiding to the degree of its 
positive strength. The advantages of military 
science and discipline cannot be exerted, unless 
a proper nuiubcr of soldiers are united into one 
boily, and actuatetl by one soul. With ahaiuiful 
of men, such an union would be ineffictual ; 
with an unwieldy host, it would be imprac- 
ticable; and the powers of the machine would 
be alike destroyed by the extreme minuteness, 
or the excessive weight, of its springs. To 

illustrate this observation, we need only reflect, 
that there is no superiority of natural strength, 
artificial weapons, or acquired skill, which cruUl 
enable one man to keep in constant su!>j(.ctiiai 
one hundred of his fcllovv-cre.itures , the tvrant 
of a single town, or a small district, would s.>un 
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discover that an hundred armed followers were 
a w’eak defence against ten thousand peasants 
or citizens ; but an hundred thousand well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers will command, with despotic 
sway, ten millions of subjects ; and a body of 
ten or fifteen thousand guards will strike terror 
into the most numerous populace that ever 
crowded the streets of an immense capital. 
Thepreto- The pr®torian bands, whoso li- 
nan giiards. centious fury was the first symptom 
and cause of the decline of the Roman empire, 
scarcely amounted to the last-mentioned num- 
Their in- bef. * They derived tlieir institu- 
Buwuoa. Augustus. That crafty 

tyrant, sensible that laws might colour, but that 
arms alone could maintain, his usurped do- 
minion, had gradually formed this pow'erfnl 
body of guards, in constant readiness to protect 
his person, to awe the senate, and either to pre- 
vent or to crush the first motions of rebellion. 
He distinguished these favoured troops by a 
double pay, and superior privileges; but, as 
their formidable aspect would at once have 
alanned and irritated the Roman people, tliree 
cohorts only were stationed in the capital ; whilst 
the remainder was dispersed in the adjacent 
towns of Italy. 2 But after fifty years of peace 
and servitude, Tiberius ventured on a decisive 
measure, which for ever rivetted the fetters of 
^ his country. Under the fair pre- 

tcncos ot relieving Italy from the 
heavy liurden of military quarters, and of in- 
troducing a stricter discipline among the guards, 
he assembled them at Rome, in a permanent 
camp, 3 which was fortified with skilful care, ♦ 
and placed on a commanding situation.^ 

Thrtr stTTOinh formidable servants are al- 

ond contidence, wavs necessurv', but often fatal to 
the throne of despotism. By thus introducing 
the praitorian guards as it wore into the palace 
and the senate, the enipen»rs taught tlieni to 
perceive their own strength, and the weakness 
of the civil government; to view the vices of 
tiieir masters with familiar contempt, and to lay 
aside that reverential awe, which distance onlv, 
and mystery, can preserve, tovvards an imaginary 
power. In the luxurious idleness of an opulent 
city, tfieir pride was nourished by the sense of 
their ii resistible weigiit ; nor was it possible to 
conceal from them, that the person of the so- 
vereign, the authority of the senate, the public 
treasure, and the seat of empire, were all in their 
hands, lo divert the prictorian bands from 
these dangerous rellectioris, the firmest and best 
estal)lished jirinces were obliged to mix bland- 
ishments with commands, rewards with punish- 
ments, to flatter their pride, indulge their plea- 
sures, connive at their irregularities, and to 


* Ther were onganaJly nine or ten ttinttsantl men (for Tocuu? 
ara Ihon are not agrt-ed uj>'jn the dirnied mto as ni<ui 7 

oJftorts. V [teilius uicriMs€<( tneni to v«evn Iho-j-ind, anij a» far as 
we can learn }rom mscm.tjons the' ne^er Utirwards sunk much 
Below that number. See Lir‘>jiis dc ma^rutudine Kuniana, |. 1 . 
i Sutton- m Aop’^t. c. 49. 

3 Tacit. Annal. ir. td. sueton in Tiber, c. 37. Dion Cassms, 1. Irii 
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purchase their piecarious faith by a liberal do- 
native; which, since the elevation of Claudius, 
was exacted as a legal claim, on the accession of 
every new emjieror.^ 

The advocates of tlie guards cn- xhd.spec,oM 
deavoured to justify by arguments claims, 
the power which they asserted by arms ; and to 
maintain that, according to the purest principles 
of the constitution, t/ieir consent was essentially 
necessary in the appointment of an emperor. 
The election of consuls, of generals, and of ma- 
gistrates, how'ever it had been recently usurped 
by the senate, was the ancient and undoubted 
right of the Roman people."? But where was 
the Roman people to be found ? Not surely 
amongst the mixed multitude of slaves and 
strangers that filled the streets of Rome ; a ser- 
vile populace, as devoid of spirit as destitute of 
property. The defenders of the state, selected 
fiom the flower of the Italian youth, 8 and 
trained in the exercise of arms and virtue, were 
the genuine representatives of the people, and 
tlie best entitled to elect the military chief of 
the republic. These assertions, however de- 
fective in reason, became unanswerable, when 
the fierce praTorians increased their weight, by 
throwing, like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, 
their swords into the scale. ^ 

The prajturians Imd violated the They offer th« 
sanctity of the throne, I>y the atro- empire w sale. 
Clous murder of Reninax ; they dishonoured 
the majesty of it, by their subsequent conduct. 
The camp was witliout a leader, for even the 
prafect L.xtus, who had excited the tempest, pru- 
dently declined the public indignation. Amidst 
the wild disorder, Sulpicianus, the emperor’s 
father-in-law, and governor of the citVi who had 
been sent to the camp on the fii>t alarm of 
mutiny, was endeavouring to calm the fury of 
the multitude, when he was silenced by tbe 
clamorous return of the murderers, bearing on a 
lance the iiead of Pertinax. Though history has 
accustomed us to observe every jirinciple and 
every passion }ielding to the imperious dictates 
of ambition, it is scarcely credilile that, in these 
moments of horror, Sulpicianus should have as- 
pired to ascend a throne polluted with the recent 
blood of so near a relation, and so excellent a 
prince. He had already begun to use the only 
effectual argument, and to treat for the Imperial 
dignity ; but the more prudent of the prretorians, 
apprehenMve tiiat, in this private contract, they 
should not obtain a just price for so valuable a 
commodity, ran out upon the ramparts ; and, 
with a loud voice, proclaiineil that the Roman 
world was to be disposed of to the best bidder 
by public auction. 

This infamous offer, the most insolent ex- 
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cess of military licence, diffused an 

It purchased . , • 

by Julian, A.i). Universal grief, shame, and indigna- 
I'jo. March 28 tion throughout the city. It reached 
at length the ears of Didius Julianus, a wealthy 
senator, who, regardless of the public calamities, 
was indulging himself in the luxury of the 
table.’ i His wife and his daughter, his freed- 
uien and his parasites, easily convinced him that 
lie deserved the throne, and earnestly conjured 
him to embrace so fortunate an opportunity, 
Tiie vain old man hastened to the praetorian 
camp, where Sulpicianus was still in treaty with 
the guards ; and began to bid against him from 
the foot of the rampart. The unworthy nego- 
tiation was transacted by faithful emissaries, 
who passed alternately from one candidate to 
the other, and acquainted each of them with the 
otfers of his ri\al. Sulpicianus had already 
promised a donative of fi\e thousand drachms 
(above one hundred and sixty pounds) to cacli 
soldier; when Julian, eager for the prize, rose 
at once to the sum of six thousand two hundred 
and fifty drachms, or upwards of two hundred 
pounds sterling. The gates of the camp were 
instantly thrown open to the purchaser; he was 
declared emperor, and received an oath of alle- 
giance from the soldiers, who retained humanity 
eiioiigli to stipulate that he should pardon and 
forget the competition of Sulpicianus. 

Julian is ac- incumbent on the 

pr«torians to fulfil the conditions 
t senate. of the sale. They placed their new 
sovereign, whom they served and despised, in 
the centre of their ranks, surrouncled him on 
every side with tlieir shields, and conducted 
him in close order of battle tluoiigh tlie <lesertv<l 
Streets of the city. The senate w.is coinniandt.d 
to assemble ; and tliose who had been the di>- 
tinguished fiiends of Pertliuix, or tlie personal 
enemies of Julian, found it necessary to ailect a 
more than common share of satisfaction at this 
happy revolution.!^ After Julian had filled 
the senate-house with armed soUliers, he expa- 
tiated on the freedom of iiis election, his own 
eminent virtues, and his full assuiance of the 
atiections of the senate. 1'he olisequious assem- 
bl y congratulated their own and the public feli- 
city ; engaged tlieir allegiance, and conferred on 
him all the several braiiehes of tiie Imperial 
pow er. ’ > From tiie senate Julian was conducted, 
by the same military priicesvion, to t.ike pos^es- 
'1 w.-vp„^«>..sinn slun of the pal.ice. J he first ob- 
tj I jeets that strink his eves, were the 

almndoned trunk of I’ertinax, aiul the frugal 
eutertaimnent prepared for liis suppvr. 'Jlic 
one lie viewed witli inditfvrence ; the other witli 
contempt. A inaguificeiit feast was prepareil 
by his order, and he amused hiinsc‘lf. till a very 
late hour, with dice, and the performances of 
Pv lades, a celebrated dancer. A'et it was oh- 
itTved, that after the crow d of fiatterers dispersed, 
and left iiim to darkness, solitude, and terrible 
fefiection, he passed a sleepless night; revolving 


most probably in his mind his own rash folly, 
the fate of his virtuous predecessor, and the 
doubtful and darigerous tenure of aii empire, 
which had not been acquired by merit, but pur- 
chjised by money.!-! 

He had reason to trenihle. On Th#*pub]ic 
the throne of the world he found 
himself without a friend, and even w'ithout an 
adherent. The guards themselves were ashamed 
of the prince whom their avarice had persuaded 
them to accept ; nor was there a citizen who 
did not consider his elevation with horror, as 
the last insult on the Roman name. The no- 
bility, whose conspicuous station, and ample 
possessions, exacted the strictest caution, dis- 
semliled their sentiments, and met the adected 
civility of the emperor with smiles of compla- 
cency, and professions of duty. But the peo- 
ple, secure in their numbers and obscurity, gave 
a free vent to their passions. The streets and 
])ublic places of Rome resounded with clamours 
and imprecations. The enraged multitude af- 
fionted the person of Julian, rejected his liber- 
ality, and, conscious of the impotence of their 
ow n resentment, they called aloud on the legions 
of the frontiers to assert the violated majesty of 
the Roman empire. 

discontent was soon xhe»mi«of 
dinused from the centre to the fron- Brium, sjna, 
tiers ot the empire, liie armies of declare agauat 
Britain, of Syria, and of Illyricum, 
lamented the dcatli of I’ertinax, in whose com- 
pany, or under wlio..e comniaiui, tliey had so 
often fought and conquered. Tiiey received 
with '>ur[>ri'^e. wjih indignation, and perliaps 
with envv, the (.xnaonUnary intelligence, that 
tlie ])ra'torian-s had di'l>(•^e^l of the empire by 
jiulilic aiietiou ; ami they sternly refused to 
ratifv the ignouunioii>, bargain. Their imme- 
diate and unanimous levolt v\as fatal to Julian, 
l)ut it was fatal at the same time to the public 
peace ; as the generaU of the respective armies, 
Clodius iMhinus, Pe-'Ceunius Niger, and Sep- 
tiinius Severus, were still more anxious to suc- 
ceed than to revenge* the murdered I^ertinax. 
Their foice's were exactly balanced. Each of 
them was at the head of three legions, !^ with a 
numerous train of auxiliaries; and however 
ilitfi. rent in their characters, they were all sol- 
diers <*f e*x[)eri«.».ce and capacity. 

C'iodius 11 liu us, governor of Bri- no<iui« .vbnui 
tain, surpassed both his competitors 
in the nolulity of his exti action, which he de- 
riveil from some of the most illustrious names of 
the old republic. But tlie branch from whence 
he claimed lus descent, was sunk into mean cir- 
cumstances, and transplanted into a remote pro- 
vince, It is difficult to form a just idea of his true 
character. Under the philosophic cloak of aus- 
terity, he stands acciist'd of concealing most of 
the vices which degrade human nature.!” But 
his aicusers are those venal writers who adored 
the fortune of Sevtrus, and trampled on tlie 
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ashes of an unsuccessful rival. Virtue, or the 
appearances of virtue, recommended Albinus to 
the confidence and good opinion of Marcus ; 
and his preserving with the son the same interest 
which he had acipiired with the father, is a proof 
at least that he was possessed of a very flexible 
disposition. The favour of a tyrant does not 
always suppose a want of merit in the object of 
it ; he may, witiiout intending it, reward a man 
of worth and ability, or he may find such a man 
useful to his ow’n service. It does not appear 
that Albinus served the son of Marcus, either as 
the minister of his cruelties, or even as the asso- 
ciate of his pleasures. He was employed in a 
distant honourable command, when he received 
a confidential letter from the emperor, acquaint- 
ing him of the treasonable designs of some dis- 
contented generals, and authorising him to de- 
clare himself the guardian and successor of the 
throne, by assuming the title and ensigns of 
Caesar, is The governor of Britain wisely de- 
clined the dangerous honour, which would have 
marked him for the jealousy, or involved him 
in the approaching ruin, of Commodus. He 
courted power by nobler, or, at least, by more 
specious arts. On a premature report of the 
death of the emperor, he assembled his troops ; 
and, in an eloquent discourse, deplored the in- 
evitable mischiefs of despotism, described the 
happiness and glorv' which their ancestors had 
enjoyed under the consular government, and 
declared his firm resolution to reinstate the 
senate and people in their legal authority. This 
popular harangue was answered by the loud 
acclamations ot the British legions, and received 
at Rome with a secret murmur of applause. 
Safe in the possession of his little w orld, and in 
the command of an army less tlistinguished 
indeed for discipline than for numbers and 
valour.'9 Albinus braved the menaces of Com- 
nuxlus, maintained towards Pertinax a stately 
ambiguous reserve, and instantly declared against 
tile usurpation ot Julian The convulsions of 
the capital added new' weight to his sentiments, 
or rather to his professions of patriotism. A 
regard to decency induced him to decline the 
lotty titles of Augustus and Emperor ; and he 
imitated perhaps the example of Gaiba, who, on 
a similar occasion, had styled liimself tlie Lieu- 
tenant of the senate and people .20 
Pt-M-firiM-, nijkt Personal merit alone had raised 
Pescennius Niger, from an obscure 
birth and station, to the government of Svria; 
a lucrative and important command, which, in 
times of civil contusion, gave him a near pros- 
pect of the throne. AVt his parts seem to have 
been better suite<l to the second tlian to the first 
rank ; he was an unequal rival, though he 
niiglit have approved iiiinself an excellent lieu- 
tenant, to Seveni^, who afterwards displayed 
the greatness ot ids mind by adopting several 
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useful institutions from a vanquished enemv .21 
In his government Niger acquired the esteem of 
the soldiers, and the love of the provincials, 
His rigid discij)line fortified tlie valour and 
confirmed the obedience of the former, vvliilst 
the voluptuous Syrians were le.ss delighted 
with the mild firmness of his arhninistration, 
than with the affability of his manners, and the 
apparent pleasure with which lie attended their 
frequent and [lompOLis festivals '• Assoonasthe 
intelligence of tlie atrocious murder of Pertinax 
had reached Antioch, the wislies of Asia invited 
Niger to assume the Imperial purple and revenge 
his death. The legions of the eastern frontier em- 
braced his cause ; the opulent but unarmed pro- 
vinces from the frontiers of .Ethiojiia^J to the 
Hadriatic, cheerfully submitted to his power; 
and the kings beyond the Tigris and the Eu- 
plirates congratidated his election, anil offered 
him their homage and services. The mind of 
Niger was not capable of receiving this sudden 
tide of fortune ; he flattere'd liimself that his 
accession would be undisturbed by competition, 
and unstained by civil blood; and whilst he 
enjoyed the vain pomp of triumph, he neglected 
to secure the me'ans of victory. Instead of en- 
tering into an effectual negotiation with the 
powerful armies of the West, whose resolution 
might decide, or at least must balance, the 
mighty contest ; instead of advancing without 
delay towards Rome and Italy, wliere his pre- 
sence was impatiently expected, -4 Niger trifled 
away in the luxury of Antioch those irretrievable 
moments which were diligently improved by the 
decisive activity of Scverus.23 

The country of I'antionia and 
Dalmatia, which occujiied tlie space lijiimaua. 
between the Danube and the Hadriatic, was 
one of the last atul mo'<t difficult conquests ot 
the Romans. In the defence of national free- 
dom, two hundred thousand of these barbarians 
had once appeared in the field, alarmed the 
declining age of Augustus, anti exercised the 
vigilant prudence of Tiberius at the head of the 
collected force of the einpire. -'^* ddie Panno- 
nians yielded at length to the arms and institu- 
tions of Rome. Their recent subjection, liow- 
ever, the neighbourhood, and even the mixture, 
of the unconquered tribes, and perhaps the cli- 
mate, adapted, as it has been observed, to the 
production of great bodies and slow minds, 27 all 
contributed to preserve some remains of their 
original feiocity, and under the tame and uni- 
form countenance of Roman provincials, the 
hardv' features of the natives were still to be 
discerned. Their warlike youth afforded an 
inexhaustible supply of recruits to fhe legions 
stationed on the banks of the Danube, and 
which, from a perpetual waifare against the 
Germans and Sarmatlans, were deservedly es- 
teemed the best troops in the service. 
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Septimjus Pannonian army was at this 

Sevenis time Commanded by Septimius Se- 
verus, a native of Africa, who, in the gradual 
ascent of private lionours, had concealed his 
daring ambition, wiiich was never diverted from 
its steady course by the allurements of pleasure, 
the apprehension of danger, or the feelings of 
humanity.-^ On the Hrst news of tlic murder 
of Pertinax, lie assembled his troops, painted in 
the most lively colours the crime, the insolence, 
and the weakness of the praitorian guards, and 
animated the legions to arms and to revenge. 
He concluded (and the peroration was thought 
extremely eloquent) with promising every sol- 
dier about four hundred pounds ; an honourable 
donative, double in value to the infamous bribe 
with which Julian had purchased tlie empire.-’ 
dev 'ared enipe- The acclamations of the army im- 
ror !.n the fan- mediateh' saluted Severus with the 

ni>ni in letriona, . , 

,\i). i r, names oi Augustus, Pertinax, and 
Atmiinh. Kmperor; and he tlius attained the 
lofty station to w iiicli he was invited, by con- 
scious merit and a long train of di earns and 
omens, the fruitful ofispring either of his super- 
stition or policy. -^0 

The new candidate for empire saw and im- 
proved the peculiar advantage of his situation. 
His province extended to the Julian Alps, which 
gave an easy access into Italy; and he remem- 
bered the saying of Augustus, That a Panno- 
nian army might in ten days appear in sight of 
Marches Rome.J' 15y a celerity proper- 
iiitoiwij. tinned to the greatness of the occa- 
sion, he might reasonabU iiope to revenge Per- 
tiiitix, punish Julian, and rcccise the homage of 
tlu* ''cnate and people, as tiieir lawful empeior, 
bcfoie his competitoi*', separattil liom Italv b\ 
an immense tract of &ea and land, were apprised 
of his success, or even of bia election. During 
tlie whole expedition, lie scarcely allowed him. 
self any moments for sleep or food ; marching 
on foot, and in complete aiinour. at the licad of 
his columns, he insinuated himself into the con- 
fidence and atfection of his troops, pressed their 
diligence, revived their spirits, animated their 
hopes, and was well satistieii to share the haril- 
slii[xs of the meanest soldier, whilst he kept in 
view the intinite superiority of hi-> reward- 
Aci\ancesto- File wTetchod Juliaii Iiad ex- 
^ariL, Koine, peeled, and thought himself pre- 
pared, to (iisputi’ the empire witli the governor 
ot Svria; but in the invincible and rapid ap- 
proach ot the I’amionian legions, he saw his 
inevitable ruin, d'he hasty anivul of every 
niessenger increaseit ids just ajiiuchtii'-ions. He 
V'tts successively informed, that JveverU'. liad 
passed the Alps: that the Italian sine-., unwil- 
ling or unable to oppose Ins piogics'', bad re- 
ceived him witli the wannest proiessioiis of jov 
and duty ; that the important j)l.ice of llavenna 
had surrendeied wiriiout resistance, and tliat the 


Iladriatic fleet was in the hands of the con- 
queror. The enemy was now within two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of Rome ; and every moment 
diminished the narrow span of life and empire 
allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to pre- D„tres.sof 
vent, or at least to protract, his rum. JuUan. 

He implored the venal faith of the praetorians, 
filled the city with unavailing preparations for 
war, drew lines round the suburbs, and even 
strengthened the fortifications of the palace ; as 
as if those last intrenchmeiits could be defended 
without hope of relief against a victorious in- 
vader. Fear and shame prevented the guards 
from deserting his stamlard; but they trembled 
at the name of the l^anuonian legions, com- 
manded by an experienced general, and accus- 
tomed to vatiqui^h the barbariaii-> on the frozen 
Danube.'- ’Ihey quitted, with a sigh, the plea- 
sures of the baths and theaties, to put on arms, 
who-iC use they had almo' t forgotten, and be- 
neath the weight of which they were oppressed. 
The unpractised elephants, whose uncouth ap- 
pearance, it was hoped, w oiiUl strike terror into 
the army of tlie north, threw tlieir unskilful 
riders; and the awkward evolutions of the 
marines, draw n from the fleet of Misenum, were 
an object of ridicule to the populace; whilst the 
senate enjoyed, with secret pleasure, the distress 
and weakness of the usurper.^J 

Every motion of Julian betrayed Hwunwrt.'j.n 
hU trembling perplexity. He in- caviact. 
sisted that Severus should be declared a public 
enemy by the senate. He intreated that the 
F<umonlan g\.neial miglit bo associated to the 
empiie. Ho sent public aiul’a'''-a(U)rs of con- 
sular rank to uogoiiato with bis rival; lie dis- 
pauhoil private assa.sshis to take awav Ids life. 
Ho d.si gnod tiiat the Vestal virgins, and all the 
coiioges of piiests, in their sacerdotal habits, 
and bearing before them the sacred pledges of 
tile Roman religion, should advance, in solemn 
])rocessiun, to meet the Pannonian legions; and, 
at the same time, lie vainly tried to interrogate, 
or to appease, the fates, by magic ceremonies, 
and unlawful sacritices.3^ 

Severus who dreaded neither his ^ 

arms nor Ids enchantments, guarded tht praetorians, 
himself fiuin the only danger of secret con- 
spiracy, by the faithful attendance of six hun- 
dred chosen men, who never ijuitted his person 
or their cuirasses, either by night or by day, 
during the whole march. Advancing with a 
steady an<l rapid course, he p.isscd, vv itliuut dil- 
hculty, the deliles of the Apernine, received 
into his party tile troops and anibassadors sent to 
letard his progress, and made a short halt at 
liiteramnia, about seventy miles houi Rome. 
His victory w.is alieady soeure ; but the despair 
ot tlie pra'toiums might have reiideied it bloody ; 
and i^'vtrus iiad the lautlable ambition of as- 
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cending the throne without drawing the sword.35 
His emissaries, dispersed in the capital, assured 
the guards, that provided they would abandon 
their worthless prince, and the perpetrators of 
the murder of Pertinax, to the justice of tlie 
conqueror, he would no longer consider that 
melancholy event as the act of the whole body. 
The faithless pratorians, w’hose resistance was 
supported only by sullen obstinacy, gladly com- 
plied w ith the easy conditions, seized the greatest 
part of tlie assassins, and signified to the senate, 
that they no longer defended the cause of Julian. 
That assembly, convoked by the consul, unani- 
mously acknowledged Severus as lawful em- 
peror, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, and 
, , . pronounced a sentence of deposition 

and e-ccxuttd ijy aiid death against his unfoitunate 

order ot the m-- t t • i , 

Hite. A. D. 11)3. successor. Julian was conducted 
June ^ private apartment of the baths 

of the palace, and beheaded as a common cri- 
minal, after having purchased, with an immense 
treasure, an anxious and precarious reign of 
only sixty-six days.'^*^ I'he almost incredible 
ex})e(htion of Severus, who, in so short a space 
of time, corulutted a numerous army from the 
banks of the Danube to those of the Tiber, 
proves at once the plenty of provisions produced 
by agnculture and commerce, the goodness of 
the roads, the discipline of the legions, and the 
indolent subdued temper of the provinces.37 
Pi^ceofthe Severus were 

rrttor an ■,^iardi. bostowed on two mcasures, the one 
dictated by policy, the other by decency ; the 
revenge, and the honours, due to the memory of 
Pertinax. Before the new' emperor entered 
Rome, he issued his commands to the praetorian 
guards, directing them to wait his arrival on a 
large plain near the city, without arms, but in 
the habits of ceremony, in which tiiey were 
accustomed to attend their sovereign. lie was 
obeyed by those liaughty troops, whose con- - 
ttition was the eflect of their just terrors. A | 
chosen part of the Illyrian army encompassed i 
them with levelled spears. Incapable of flight ! 
or resistance, they expected their fate in silent • 
consternation. Severus mounted the tribunal, ' 
sternly reproached them with perfidy and cow- i 
ardice, dismissed them with ignominy from the ; 
trust vvhith thev Iiad betraved. despoiled them j 
ol their splendid o.iiainents, and banished them, ! 
cm pain of death, to the distance of an humlred ' 
miles troni tl'e capital. During the transaction, ^ 
another detachnuot 1 ad lieen sent to seize their | 
arms, ijccupv liiui camp, and prevent the hastv 
eonseijutnees of their dispair. 

a'l.i ^ l*oneral and consecration of 
I^'-rtinax was next solemnised with 
everv v ircum-'t.itice of sad niagnifi- 
ceiue. I lie ■senate, witli a nit lancholv plea- 
sure, performed the la>t rites to that excellent 
prince, wliom tiiey had loved, and still regretted. 
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The concern of his successor was probably less 
sincere. He esteemed the virtues of Pertinax, 
but those virtues would for ever have confined 
his ambition to a private station. Severus 
pronounced his funeral oration witli studied 
eloquence, inward satisfaction, and well-acted 
sorrow ; and by this pious regard to his memory, 
convinced the credulous multitude that he ahne 
w^ worthy to supply Ids place. Sensible, how- 
ever, that arms, not ceremonies, must assert his 
claim to the empire, he left Rome at the end of 
thirty days, and, without suffering himself to be 
elated by this easy victory, prepared to encounter 
his more formidable rivals. 

Tlie uncommon abilities and for- Smce^ofSc 
tune of Severus have induced an 
elegant historian to compare him at-amst Aib.nus. 
with the first and greatest of the Caesars. The 
parallel is, at least, imperfect. ^Vhere shall we 
find, in the character of Severus, tlie command- 
ing superiority of soul, the generous clemency, 
and the various genius, which could reconcile 
and unite the love of pleasure, the thirst of 
knowledge, and the fire of ambition?^! In one 
instance only, they may be comjiared, with some 
degree of propiiety, in the celerity of their 
motions, and their civil victories. In less than 
four years, -i- Severus subdued the 
riches of the east, and the valour of ^ * 

the vvest. He vanquished two competitors of 
reputation and ability, and defeated numerous 
armies, provided with weapons and discipline 
equal to his own. In that age, the art of forti- 
fication, and the principles of tactics, were well 
understood by all the Roman generals; and the 
constant superioiity of Seveins was that of an 
artist, vvlio uses the same instruments with more 
skill and industry than his rivals. I shall not, 
however, enter into a minute narrative of these 
military operations ; but as the two civil wars 
against Niger and against Albinus were almost 
the same in tlieir conduct, event, and conse- 
quences, I shall collect into one point of view, the 
most striking circumstances, tending to develope 
the chaiacter of the conqueror, and the state of 
the empire. 

Falsehood and insincerity, un- Conductc^tbe 
suitable us they seem to the dignity 
of }*ublic transactions, offend us with a less de- 
grading idea of meanness, than when they are 
found in ti:e intercourse of private life. In the 
latter, tiiey di-.eover a want of courage; in the 
other, only a defect of power: and, as it is im- 
possible for the most able statesmen to subdue 
millions of followers and enemies by their own 
personal strength, the w orld, under the name of 
policy, seems to have granted them a very libemi 
indulgence of craft and dissimulation. Tet the 
arts of Severus cannot be justified 
by the most ample priv ileges of state ” 
reason. He promised only to betray, be flat* 
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tered only to ruin ; and Iiowover he might occa- 
sionally bind himself by oaths and treaties, his 
conscience, obsequious to bis interc“'t, always 
released him from the inconvenient obligation. 

If his two competitors, reconciled 
towards Niger, commou danger, had ad- 

vanced upon him without delay, perhaps Scverus 
would have sunk under their united eftbrt. Had 
they even attacked him, at the same time, wdth 
separate views and separate armies, the contest 
might have been long and doubtful. But they 
fell, singly and successively, an easy prey to the 
arts as well as arms of their subtle enemy, lulled 
into security by the moderation of his profes- 
sions, and overwhelmed by the rapidity of his 
action. lie first marched against Niger, whose 
rc}nUation and })Ower he the most dreaded ; but 
ho declined any hostile declarations, suppressed 
t!ie name of his antagonist, and only signified 
to the senate and people liis inteiition of regu- 
lating the eastern provinces. In private he 
sj)oke of Niger, his old friend and intended 
successor, with the most afibetionate regard, 
and highly aj)plauded his generous design of re- 
venging tlie murder of Pertinax. To punish the 
vile usurper of the throne, was the duty of every 
Homan general. To persevere in arms, and to 
resist a lawful emperor, acknowledged by the 
SiMiate, would alone render him criininaL'*^ The 
sons of Niger had fallen into his hands among 
the children of the provincial governors, detained 
at Rome as pledges for the lovalty of their 
parents.-^'* As long as the power of Niger in- 
spired terror, or even respect, they were educate il 
With the most tender care, with the thiUlien of 
Severus hini>elf; but they weie soon involved 
in their fatiier's ruin, and removed, fiistbv exile, 
and afterwaiaU by death, fiom the eve of public 
comp.is-iion.-*' 

^ ^VhiKt Severus was engaged in 

Ins eastern war, he h.id reason to 
appreiicnd that tlie governor of Britain might 
pass the sea an<l tlie Alps, occupy the vacant 
seat of enqiire, aiid opj.ose his return with the 
authority of the senate and tlie forces of the 
West. The ambiguous conduct of Alhinus. in 
not assuming the Imperial title, left n>om for 
negotiation. Forgetting, at once, his profes- 
sions of patriotism, and tJie jealousy of sovc- 
ri ign })ovveT, he accepted the precarious rank of 
t ajsnr, as a rewaid for Ins fatal neutialitv. Till 
tiie first contest was decided, Severus treated the 
man, whom lie had doomed to destruction, with 
every mark of esteem and regard. Even in the 
letter, in which he announced his victory over 
Niger, lie styles Alhinus the brother of his soul 
and cinpire, sends him the afi’ectionate saluta- 
tions ot Ins v\ife Julia, and his vonr.g fan.ilv, 
and entreats him to ])rescrve tlie arnn\s and the 
republic t.iithful to their common interest. The 
messengers charged with this letter were in- 
structed to accost tlie Ca?sar w ith respect, to desire 
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a private audience, and to plunge their daggers 
into his heart The eon'-pirucy w a.> discovered, 
and tlie too credulous Albinus, at length, passed 
over to tile continent, and ])repared fur an un- 
equal contest with his rival, who rushed upon 
him at the head of a veteran and victorious, 
army. 

The military labours of Severus Event of the 
seem inadequate to the impoitance 
of his conquests. Two engagements, the one 
near the Ilellespont, the other in the narrow 
defiles of Cilicia, decided the fate of his Syrian 
competitor ; and the troops of Europe asserted 
their usual ascendant over the eifeminate natives 
of Asia.^'* The battle of Lyons, wliere one 
hundred and fifty thousand Romans were en- 
gaged, was equally fatal to Albinus. The valour 
of the British army maintained, indeed, a sharp 
and doubtful contest with the hardy discipline 
of the Illyrian legions. The fame and person 
of Severus appeared, during a few moments, 
irrecoverably lost, till tliat warlike prince rallied 
hib fainting troops, and led them on to a decisive 
victory The war was finished by that me- 
morable day. 

Tlie civil wars of modern Europe decided bv one 
have been distinguished, not only by bauirt. 

the fierce animosity, but likewise by the obsti- 
nate perseverance, of the contending factions. 
They have generally been justified by some prin- 
ciple, or, at least, coloured by some pretext, of 
religion, freedom, or loyalty. Tlie leaders w ere 
nobles of independent property and hereditarv 
influence. The troops fought like men inter- 
ested in the ilecision of the quairel; and as 
nnlitaiy spjjit and jiaity zeal wore strongly dif- 
fused thnnigiiout tlie v\h(>le cuniuiunitv, a van- 
quished thief was ir.imediattly supplied wnh 
new adherents, eager to shed tiieii Idood in the 
s.nr.e cause. But the lloiiians. after the fail of 
the republic, combated only for the choice of 
masters. Under the standard of a popular can- 
didate for cinpire, a few enlisted from affection, 
some from fear, many from interest, none from 
principle. The legions, uninflamed by paity 
zeal, were allured into civil war by liberal dona- 
tives, and still more liberal promises. A defeat, 
by disabling the chief from tlie perfonnance of 
; ills engagements, dissolved the mercenary alle- 
giance of his follow ers ; and left them to consult 
their own safetv, by a timely desertion of an un- 
successful cause. It was of little moment to 
the provinces, under whose name tliey were 
ojipressed or governed ; they were driven by the 
impulsion of the present power, and as soon as 
that power viehkd to a superior force, they hast- 
ened to implore the clemency of the conqueror, 
who, as lie had an immense dc'bt to discharge, 
was obiigeil to vicririce tlie most guilty countries 
to the avarice of his soKhers, In the vast extent 
' of the Roman empire, there were few fortified 
cities capable of protecting a routed anny ; riur 
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was there any person, or family, or order of men, 
whose natural interest, unsupported by the 
powers of government, was capable of restoring 
the cause of a sinking party. 

Yet, in the contest between Niger 

ByzanUum. i c* • i •. j 

and Severus, a single city deserves 
an honourable exception. As Byzantium w'as 
one of the greatest passages from Europe into 
Asia, it had been provided with a strong gar- 
rison, and a fleet of five hundred vessels was 
anchored in the harbour. ^3 The impetuosity of 
Severus disappointed this prudent scheme of de- 
fence ; he left to his generals the siege of Byzan- 
tium, forced the less guarded passage of the 
Hellespont, and, impatient of a meaner enemy, 
pressed forward to encounter his rival. Byzan- 
tium, attacked by a numerous and increasing 
army, and afterwards by the whole naval power 
of the empire, sustained a siege of three years, 
and remained faitliful to the name and memory 
of Niger. The citizens and soldiers (w'e know 
not from what cause) were animated with equal 
fury ; several of the principal officers of Niger, 
who despaired of, or who disdained, a pardon, 
had thrown themselves into this last refuge : the 
fortifications were esteemed impregnable, and, in 
the defence of the place, a celebrated engineer 
displayed all the mechanic powers known to the 
ancients. 5+ Byzantium, at length, surrendered to 
famine. The magistrates and soldiers were put 
to the sword, the walls demolished, the privileges 
suppressed, and the destined capital of tlie cast 
subsisted only as an open village, subject to the 
insulting Jurisdiction of Perinthus. The his- 
torian Dion, who had admired the flourishing, 
and lamented the desolate, state of Byzantium, 
accused the revenge of Severus, for depriving 
the Roman people of the strongest bulwark 
against the barbarians of Pontus and Asia.55 
The truth of this observation was but too well 
justified in the succeeding ago, when the Gothic 
fleets covered the Euxine, and passed through 
the undefended Bosphorus into the centre of the 
iMediterranean. 

Deaths of Niger Potk Niger and Albinus were 

discovered and put to death in their 
quencesofthe flight from the field of battle. Their 

cjvil wars. or • 1 . , 

rate excited neither surprise nor 
compassion. They had staked their lives against 
the chance of empire, and suffered what they 
would have inflicted ; nor did Severus claim the 
arrogant superiority of suffering his rivals to live 
in a jirivate station. But his unforgiving temper, 
stmiulated by avarice, indulged a spirit of re- 
venge, where there w as no room for apprehension. 
I’ho most considerable of the pro\inciaIs, who, 
without any didike to the fortunate candidate, 
had obeyed the governor under whose authority 
they were accidentally placed, were punished by 
death, exile, and especially by die confiscation 
of their estates. Many cities of the east were 


stript of their ancient honours, and obliged to 
pay into the treasury of Severus four times the 
amount of the sums contributed by them for the 
service of Niger. 

Till the final decision of the w’ar, . . , 

, 1 -1 • AmmosjtTof 

the cruelty or beverus was in some Severus aganat 

measure restrained by the uncer- 
tainty of the event, and his pretended revereoce 
for the senate. The head of Albinus accom- 
panied with a menacing letter, announced to the 
Romans that he was resolved to spare none of 
the adherents of his unfortunate competitors. 
He was irritated by the just suspicion that he 
had never possessed the affections of the senate, 
and he concealed his old malevolence under the 
recent discover)' of some treasonable correspond- 
ences. Thirty-five senators, howev er, accused of 
having favoured the party of Albinus, he freely 
pardoned ; and, by his subsequent behaviour, 
endeavoured to convince them that he had for- 
gotten, as well as forgiven, their supposed of- 
fences. But at the same time he condemned 
forty-one other senators, whose names history 
has recorded ; their w ives, children, and clients 
attended them in death, and the noblest pro- 
vincials of Spain and Gaul were involved in the 
same ruin. Such rigid justice, for so he termed 
it, was, in the opinion of Severus, the only con- 
duct capable of ensuring peace to the people, or 
stability to the prince; and he condescended 
slightly to lament tiiat, to be mild, it was neces- 
sary that he should first be cruel. 

The true interest of an absolute xhemsdom 
monarch generally coincides with and justice of 
that of his people. Their numbers, 
their wealth, their order, and their security, are 
the best and only foundations of his real great- 
ness; and were he totally devoid of virtue, 
prudence might supply its place, and would 
dictate the same rule of conduct. Severus con- 
sidered the Roman empire as his property, and 
had no sooner secured the possession than he 
bestowed his care on the cultivation and im- 
provement of so valuable an ac<juisition. Salu- 
tary laws, executed with inflexible firmness, soon 
corrected most of the abuses with which, since 
the death of ISFarcus, every part of the govern- 
ment had been infected. In the administration 
of justice, the judgments of the emperor w’ere 
characterised by attention, discernment, and im- 
partiality ; and whenever he deviated from the 
strict line of equity, it was generally in favour 
of the poor and oppressed ; not so much, indeedt 
from any sen.^e of humanity as from the natural 
propensity of a despot to humble the pride of 
greatness, and to sink all his subjects to the same 
common level of absolute dependence. His 
expensive taste for building, magnificent shows, 
and above all a constant and liberal distribution 
of corn and provisions, were the surest means of 
captivating the affection of the Roman people. 
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CTtnera! peace TliG misfortunes of civil dIscord were 
and pros^^riu . obliterated. The calm of J 3 eace and 
prosperity ^\as once more experienced in the 
provinces ; and many cities, restored by the mu- 
nificence of Severus, assumed the title of his 
colonies, and attested by public monuments their 
gratitude and felicity. The fame of the Roman 
arms was revived by that warlike and successful 
emperor, and he boasted ■with a just pride, 
tliat, having received the empire oppressed with 
foreign and domestic wars, he left it established 
in profound, universal, and honourable peace . ^'2 
ReiiTation Although the wounds of civil 
appeared completely healed, its 
mortal poison still linked in the 
vitals of the constitution. Severus possessed a 
coiisiderabie sluuv of vigour and ability; but 
the d. u'iiig soul of tile lirst C’cesar, or the deep 
policy of Augustus, were scarcely etjuai to the 
task of curbing the insolence of the victorious 
legitins. By gratitude, by misguided policy, l)\' 
seeming necessity, Severus was induced to relax 
the nerves of discipline.'^^ The vanity of Ids 
soldiers was flattered with the honour of vvearing 
gold rings; their ease was indulged in the per- 
mission of living with their wives in the idleness 
of quarters. He increased their pay beyond the ! 
example of former times, and taught them to ' 
expect, and soon to claim, extraordinary donatives I 
on every public occasion of danger or festivity. 
Elated by success, enervated by luxury, and 
raised above the level of subjects liy their dan- 
gerous privileges, they soon became incapable 
of military fatigue, oppressive to the countrv, 
and impatient of a just suboivliuation. Their 
olficei*'* as».j.‘rted tlie '-ujieriiirirv «»f r.nik l»v u 
iimre profuse and (.leiiant !u\ury. 'I’liere is ‘.till 
ext.int a letter </t .S^\trus, Liinenting tlie liten- 
lioiis state of the anny, and fxh.itrting one of hk 
generals t<3 begin the ntcvssary reformation from 
the tribunes themsthes; since, as he justlv ob- 
serves, the officer vnIu, has forfeited the esteem, 
will never command the obedience, of his sol- 
diers. Had the emperor pursued the train of 
reflection, lie would have discovtrtd tiiat the 
primary cause of this general corruption might 
he ascribed, not imleed to the example, but to 
the pernicious indulgence, however, of the com- 
mander in chief. 

.Ne« The pr.Ttorians, who murdered 

p^t.inair their emperor and sold the empire, 

Ku rd,. had received the just punishment of 
their treason ; hut the necessary, thougli <lan- 
gerous, institution of guards was soon restored 
on a new model by Severus, and increase«l lo 
four times the ancient number. Formerly 
these troops had been recruited in Italy ; and 
as the adjacent provinces gradually im!)ibctl the 
Suffer inannei s of H(»me, the levies vv ere extemled 
to Macedonhx, Noricum, and Spain. In the loom 


I of these elegant troops, better adapted to the 
pomp of courts than to the uses of war, it was 
estaldishcd by Severus, that from all the legions 
of the frontiers the s<.*ldiers most distinguished 
for strength, valour, and fidelity should be occa- 
sionally ilrafted, and promoted, as an honour 
and reward, into the more eligible service of the 
guards.^7 By this new institution, the Italian 
1 youth were diverted from the exercise of arms, 
and the capital was terrified by the strange as- 
pect and manners of a multitude of barbarians. 
But Severus flattered himself that the legions 
w'ould consider these chosen praetorians as the 
representatives of the whole military order ; and 
i that the present aid of fifty thousand men, supe- 
; rior in arms and appointments to any force that 
j could be brought into the field against them, 

] would for ever crush the hopes of reliellion, and 
’ secure the empire to himself and his posterity. 

The command of these favoured 
I and formidable troops soon became ot i’r.t-torian 
I the first office of the empire. As 
I the government degenerated into military des- 
potism, the praetorian prefect, who in his origin 
had been a simple captain of the guards, was 
placed, not only at the head of the armyq but of 
the finances, and even of the law. In every 
department of administration he represented the 
person, and exercised the authority, of the em- 
peror. The first prefect who enjoyed and 
abused this immense power was Plautianus, the 
favourite minister of Severus. His reign lasted 
above ten years, till the marriage of his daughter 
w ith tlie eldest son of the emperor, vv hich seemed 
to .assure his fortune, proved the occasion of liis 
ruin.' ' The aninioritjes of the palace, by irri- 
t.iring the ambition and alarming tlie fears of 
IM.iutianU'., threatened to ])Midace a revolution, 
and obiigi.d the tinpe'ior. who still loved him, 
to consent vvitii reliietance to his death.'''' After 
tlie fall of Pl.iutianus, an eminent lawyer, the 
celelirated Papinian, was appointed to execute 
the motley office of pra?torian pr.-efect. 

Till the reign of Severus, the vir- The senate 
tuo, and even the good sense, of the 
einpeiors had been distinguished by 
their zeal or afi'ccted reverence for the senate, 
and by a tender regard to the nice frame of civil 
])oIicy instituted by Augustus. But the youth 
of Severus had been trained in the implicit obe- 
dience of camps, and his riper years spent in the 
ilespotism of military command. H« haughty 
and inflexible spirit could not discover, or would 
not acknowledge, the advantage of preserving an 
intermediate power, however imaginary, between 
the emperor and the army. lie disdained to 
profess himself tlie servant of an assembly that 
detested his pers(.>n and trenibletl at his frown ; 
lie issued his commands, where liis request world 
liave proved eflectual ; assumed the coinluct 
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and style of a sovereign and a conqueror ; and | 
exercised, without disguise, the whole legislative 
as well as the executive power. 

, The victory over the senate W'as 

New maxims of a • v • tv J ' 

the impcnai easy and inglorious, ii^very eye and. 
prerogauve. gyery passion were directed to the 
supreme magistrate, vvho possessed the arms and 
treasure of the state ; whilst the senate, neither 
elected by the people, nor guarded by military 
force, nor animated by public spirit, rested its 
declining authority on the frail and crumbling 
basis of ancient opinion. The fine theory of a 
republic insensibly vanished, and made way for 
the more natiu*al and substantial feelings of 
monarchy. As tlie freedom and honours of 
Rome were successively communicated to the 
provinces, in which the old government had 
been either unknown or was remembered with 
abhorrence, the tradition of republican maxims 
was gradually obliterated. The Greek historians 
of the age of the Antoriines"^ observe, with a 
malicious pleasure, that although the sovereign 
of Rome, in compliance with an obsolete pre- 
judice, abstained from the name of king, he 
possessed the full measure of regal power. In 
the reign of Severus, the senate was filled with 
polished and eloquent slaves from the eastern 
provinces, who justified personal flattery by 
speculative principles of servitude. The<e new 
advocates of prerogative wei e heard vvith pleasure 
by the court, and with patience by tlie people, 
when they inculcated the duty of passive obe- 
dience, and descanted on the inevitable mischiefs 
of freedom. The lawyers and the historians 
concurred in teaching, tliat the Imperial autho- 
rity was held, not by the delegated commission, 
but by the irrevocable resignation of the senate ; 
that the emperor was freed from the restraint of 
civil laws, could command by hisarbitraiy'will the 
lives and fortunes of his subjects, and miglit dis- 
pose of the empire as of his private patrimony."* 
The most eminent of the civil lawyers, and par- 
ticularly Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian, flou- 
rished under the house of Severus ; and the 
Roman jurisprudence,having closely united itself 
with the system of monarchy, was supposed to 
have attained its full maturity and perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoy- 
ment of the peace and glorv' of his reign, forgave 
the crueltie> by which it had been introduced. 
Posterity, who experienced the fatal effects of 
his maxims and example, justly considered him 
as the principal author of the decline of the Ro- 
man empire. 
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The abceiit to greatness however 
steep and dangerous, may entertain ^ontentrf 
an active spirit with the conscious- 
ness and exercise of its own powers; but the 
possession of a throne could never yet aflhrd a 
lasting satisfaction to an ambitious mind. This 
melancholy truth was felt and acknowledged by 
Severus. Fortune and merit had, from an hum- 
ble station, elevated him to the first place among 
mankind. “ He had been all things,” as he said 
himself, ‘‘and all was of little value.”* Dis- 
tracted with the care, not of acquiring, but of 
preserving an empire, oppressed with age and 
infirmities, careless of fame, - and satiated with 
power, all his prospects of life were closed. Tlie 
desire of perpetuating the greatness of his family, 
was the only remaining wish of his ambition 
and paternal tenderness. 

Like most of the Africans, Seve- Hiswifethe 
rus was passionately addicted to the =* •^“*“* 

vain studies of magic and divinatioi;, deeply 
versed in the interpretation of dreams and omens, 
and perfectly acquainted with the science of 
judicial astrology; which, in almost every age, 
except the present, has maintained its dominion 
over the mind of man. He had lost his first 
wife, whilst he was governor of the Lyonnese 
Gaul. 3 In the choice of a second, he sought 
only to connect himself with some favourite of 
fortune; and as soon as he had discovered that 
a young lady of Emesa in Syria had a royal 
nativity, he solicited, and obtained her hand. ^ 
Julia Domna (for that was her name) deserved 
all that the stars could promise her. She pos- 
sessed, even in an advanced age, the attractions 
of beauty, ^ and united to a lively imagination, 
a firmness of mind, and strength of judgment, 
seldom bestowed on her sex. Her amiable 
qualities never made any deep impression on the 
dark and jealous temper of her husband ; but in 
her son’s reign, she administered the principal 
affairs of the empire, with a prudence, that sup- 
ported his authority ; and with a moderation, 
that sometimes corrected his w'ild extravagancies. 
Julia applied herself to letters and philosophy, 
with some success, and with the most spleiidia 
reputation. She was the patroness of every art, 
and the friend of every man of genius. ^ The 
grateful flattery of the learned has celebrated her 
virtues; but, if we may credit the scandal of 
ancient history', chastity was very far from being 
the most conspicuous virtue of the empress 
JuUa.^ 

Two sons, Caracalla^ and Geta, xheir two sons, 
were the fruit of this marriage, and 
the destined heire of the empire. 

4 Hrit. AupiM. p. 65 

5 Hist. .Viigust p V 

6 Ihon Cass.us, 1. Ixxviii p. 1314. ^ 

7 Swa Disvrtatu-n ot Menn^e, at the end of h'S edition of Ihogew 
La^tius, de Fnprmnii Philosovhi-s 

N Dinn. I lixm. p Aureliui Victor. 

9 Hasaianua hi- name, as it had tieeti that of his maf^* 
grandfather. Dnnnc h s reign he a.-sumed the apiitfUation « 
ninus, which u emplnved hy lawyers and ancient histonans. A 
his death, the public indignation loaded him with the nicfc-nain» 
Tarantus and! aracatia- The first wa.s borrowed from i lelebratw 
gladiator, the second from a long Gallic gown which he diatriba ^ 
the people of Rome. 
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The fond hopes of the father, and of the Roman 
world, were soon disappointed by these vain 
youths, who displayed the indolent security of 
liereditary princes ; and a presumption that 
fortune would supply tlie place of merit and 
application. Without any emulation of virtue 
or talents, they discovered, almost from their 
infancy, a fixed and implacable antipathy for 
ThrirmutusJ '’t'*®*’- Their aversion, con- 

aversion to firmed by years, and fomented by 
the arts of their interested favourites, 
broke out in childish, and gradually in more 
serious, competitions ; and, at length, divided the 
theatre, the circus, and the court, int{> two 
factions ; actuated by the hopes and fears of 
their respective leaders. The prudent emperor 
endeavoLned, liy every expedient of ad\ice and 
autiiority, to alhiy this growing animositv. The 
unhappy <liscord of liis sons clouded all his pros, 
pects, and tiircatened to overturn a throne raised 
with so much labour, cemented witii so much 
blood, and guarded with every defence of arms 
and treasure. With an impartial hand hemain- 
t.diicd between them an exact balance of favour, 
conferred on both the rank of Augustus, with 
the revered name of Antoninus ; and for the first 
time the Roman world beheld three emperors, to 
Yet even tliis equal conduct served 
only to inflame the contest, whilst 
the fierce Caracalla asserted the right of primo- 
geniture, and tlie milder Geta count'd the aflec- 
lions of the people and the soldiers. In the i 
<mguiihof a disappointed father, Severus ft>retohl, i 
that the wtaker of his sons woidd fall a sacniicc 
to tile strung'-i ; who, in liis tuin, would be 
ruined 1 »y <i\\n 

ii’M tik't* circumstances ti:e iiitcl- ' 

licence of a war in Britain, and of 
an iiiNasion cf the pnnince h\ the 
barha’ians of the n«n-tb, was leteived with pUa- 
sure b} Se\enis. Thougli the vigilance of liis 
lieutenants might ha^e been sulnclent to ixpel I 
the distant enemy, he rc‘Sol%ed to einluace the ■ 
honourable pretext of withdrawing his sons fiom 
the luxury of Rome, which eneiwated their ndnds 
and irritated their passions ; and of inuring their i 
youth to the toils of war and government. Not- I 
with-'tanding his adxanced age {for he was above 1 
three -score), and his gout, which obliged him to 1 
be carried in a litter, he transported himself in i 
Jierson into that remote isl.and, attended by his | 
two sons, his whole court, and a formidable I 
army, lie immediately passed the walls of | 
Hadrian and Antoninus, and entered the enemj’s 
rountrx’, with a design of completing tlie long 
attempted conquest of Britain. He penetrated 
to the northern extremity of the island, without 
meeting an enemy. But the cof.cealed ambus- 
cades of the Caledonians, who liung un'-cen on 
the rear and flanks of his army, the coldness i>f 
the climate, and the severity of a winter inarcli 
across the hills and morasses of Scotland, are 
reported to have cost the Romans above fifty 
11^ Thp c'erat'nri of Cincalla IS f led b» th** .ir'nira'e Vt. de Ti le- 

moni f, >s v.irl‘‘S ihe xvoc;-it, f-n of (Tt'ta fo the vp’r i'‘H. 
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tliousand men. The Caledonians at lengtli 
yielded to the powerful and obstinate attack, 
sued for peace, and surrendered a part of their 
arms, and a large tract of territory. But their 
apparent submission lasted no longer than the 
present terror. As soon as the Roman legions 
had retired, they resumed their hostile independ- 
ence. Their restless spirit provoked Severus to 
send a new army into Caledonia, with the most 
bloody orders, not to subdue but to extirpate the 
natives. Tliey were saved by the death of their 
i haughty enemy. ^ ’ 

j This Caledonian war, neither Fmeai and 
1 marked by decisive events, nor at- 
j tended with any important consequences, would 
, ill fleserve our attention; but it is supposed, not 
without a considerable degree of probability, that 
the invasion of Severus is connected with tin* 
most shining period of the British history or 
fable. Fingal, whose fame, vvitfi that of his 
heroes and bards, lias been revived in our lan- 
guage by a recent publication, is said to have 
cominamled the Caledonians in that memorable 
juncture, to liave eluded the power of Severus, 
an<l to have obtained a signal victory on tlie 
banks of the Carun, in whicli the son of the Kiua 
of the World, Caracul, fled from his arms along 
the fields of his pride. *3 Something of a doubt- 
ful mist still hangs over these Highland tra- 
ditions; nor can it be entirely dispelled by the 
most ingenious researches of modern criticism : 
but if wc could, vvith safetv. indulge r> _ 
the pleasing suppoMtion, that bingal 
lived, and tl^tt Ossian sung, tlie 
striking contract of the situation and manners of 
tlk cot.i<‘)'(ling nations might amuse a pliilosopbic 
nun»h d’ho parallel w ouUl he httle to the nd- 
ot ill.' ir.oie eiMlistd jkople. if we com- 
p.-ied the m.ielcniing revenge at' Seveius with 
llie g>.u‘.rrus clemency of Fing.d ; the timid and 
brutal eiuehyof Caraealla, with the braveiv, the 
tendcTno->s. the elegant genius of Ossian; the 
inereeiiary chiefs who, from motives of fear or* 
interest, ^ervt<l under the Imperial standard, 
v.ith tl.e freeborn warriors who started to aims 
at the voice of the king of Morven; if, in a 
word, we conlein])lated the untutored Caledo- 
nians, glowing with the warm virtues of nature, 
and the degenerate Ron.ans, polluted witli the 
mean vices of wealth and slavery. 

The declining health and last Amhuionof 
illness of Severus inflamed tlie wild 
ambition and black passions of Caracalla’s soul. 
Impatient of any delay or division of empire, he 
attempte'il, more than once, to shorten tlie small 
remainder of his father's days, and endeavoured, 
but without success, to excite a mutiny among 
the trtK»ps. 1 ’ Tlic old emperor had often cen- 
sured the misguided lenity of iVIarcus, who, by 
a single act of justice, might have saved the 
Romans from the tyranny of his worthless son. 
Placed in the sanie situation, he operienced 
liovv easily the rigour of a judge di- solves away 
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in the tenderness of a parent. He deliberated, 
he threatened, but he could not putnsh ; and this 
last and only instance of mercy was more fatal 
to the empire than a long series of cruelty. 
Death of seve- disorder of his miiul irritated 

sionot’hi^A^* pains of his body; he wished 
sons, \ n. 'ill. impatiently for death, and hastened 
4tii februArj. instant of it by his impatience. 

He expired at York, in the sixty-fifth x’earof his 
life, and in the eighteenth year of a glorious 
and successful reign. In his last moments he 
recommended concord to his sons, and his sons 
to the army. The salutary advice never reached 
the heart, or even the understanding, of the 
impetuous youths ; but the more obedient 
troops, mindtui of their oath of allegiance, and 
of the autliority of their deceased master, resisted 
the solicitations of Caracalla, and proclaimed 
both brothers emperors of Rome. The new 
princes soon left the Caledonians in peace, 
returned to the capital, celebrated their father’s 
funeral with divine honours, and were cheerfully 
acknowledged as lawful sovereigns, by tlie 
senate, the people, and the pro\inccs. Some 
pre-eminence of rank seems to have been 
allowed to the elder brother ; but they both ad- 
ministered the empire with equal and independ- 
ent power, i 7 

Je*iottsr and ^ divided form of govern- 

® source 

of discord between the most affbc- 
tionate brothers. It was impossible tliat it could 
long subsist between two implacable enemies, 
who neither desired nor could trust a reconcilia- 
tion. It was visible that one onlv could reign, 
and that the other must fall ; and' each of them 
judging of his rival's designs by his own, 
guarded his life with the most jealous vigilance 
wS™ repeated attacks of poison or the sword. 
Iheir rapid journey throiigli Gaul and Italv, 
during which they neser eat at the same tahl'c,’ 
.or slept m the same house, displayed to the 
province the odious spectacle of fraternal dis- 
cord. On their arrival at Rome, they imme- 
diately diiided the vast extent of the Imperial 
palace. IS iVo communication was allowed be 
tween tlieir apartments ; the doors and p.assaiies 
were diligently fortified, and guards posted and 
relieved Hith the same strictness as in a besieged 
place. I he emperors met only in public, in the 
presence of tlieir afflicted mother; and each 
surrounaed by a numerous train of armed fol- 
lowers. Rivn on these occasions of ceremonv, 
the dissimuhition of courts could ill disguise the 
rancour of their hearts. I'l 

This latent civil war alreadv ilitv- 

djTaiitethe "'b‘de goxernment, \ihen ’ 
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brothers. It was proposed, that since it was 
impossible to reconcile their minds, they should 
separate their interest, and divide the empire 
between them. The conditions of the treaty 
were already drawn with some accuracy. It 
M'as agreed, that Caracalla, as the elder brother, 
should remain in possession of Europe and the 
western Africa ; and that he should relinquish 
the sovereignty of Asia and Egypt to Geta, who 
might fix his residence at Alexandria or An- 
tioch, cities little inferior to Rome itself in 
wealth and greatness ; that numerous armies 
should be constantly encamped on either side of 
the Thracian Bosphorus, to guard tlie frontiers 
, of the rival monarchies ; and that the senators 
of European extraction should acknowledge the 
sovereign of Rome, ■'vhiLl the natives of Asia 
followed tlie emperor of the East. The tears 
, of the empress Julia interrupted the negotiation, 

: the first idea of which had filled every Roman 
breast with surprise and indignation. The 
mighty mass of conquest was so intimately 
j united by tlie hand of time and policy, that it 
I required the most forcible violence to rend it 
asunder. The Homans had reason to dread, 
tliat the disjointed members would soon be 
j reduced by a civil war under the dominion of 
J one master ; but if the separation was perma- 
I nent, the division of the jirovinces must termi- 
nate ill the dissolution of an emjiire whose unity 
1 had hitlierto remained inviolate.-'^ 

[ Had the treaty been carried into ^tunier 
I execution, the sovereign of Europe 
1 might soon have been tiie conijueror srthPebruary. 

! of Asia ; but Caracalla obtained an easier though 
a more guilty victory. He artfully listened 
to hi> mother's entreaties, and consented to meet 
hi-' brother in Ijcr apartment, on terms of peace 
and reconciliation. In the midst of their con- 
vtrsjtion, some centurions, who had contrived 
to conceal themselves, rushed with drawn swords 
upon the unfortunate Geta. His distracted 
motlier strove to protect him in her arms ; but, 
in the unavailing struggle, she vvas wounded in 
tlie hand, and covered with the blood of her 
younger son, while she saw the elder animating 
and assisting 21 the fury of the assassins. As 
soon as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla> 
with hasty steps, and horror in his countenance» 
ran towards the praetorian camp as his only 
reluge, and threw himself on tlie ground heiore 
the statues of the tutelar deities. 22 The soldiers 
attempted to raise and comfort him. In broken 
anil disordered words, he informed them of his 
imminent danger, and fortunate escape ; insinu- 
ating tliat he iiad prevented the designs of his 
enemy, and declaring his resolution to live and 
die with his faitliful troops. Geta had been the 
favourite of the soldiers ; but complaint w^ 

a'l rwiTie^w! with each other, ami with the paJace. by bridges thrown 
o\er the T'ber and the streets. But this esplauation ot Herodja*) 
would reijiiire, though it I'l deserves, a particular diwerutien, 
trated b> a map of .Jicient Rome, 
ly I|.midian, 1 jv p. 139. 
yii He'^otliao, ’.IT j) 114, 

yi t'.ir-u dla c*ut>ecrateil, in the temple of Serapls, the sword, 
wi h which. a.s he boasted, he had slam his brother Geta- Dion* *' 
Inn p 15<»r, 

Henxiun, 1 5v p.l47. In every Roman camp thew 
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useless, revenge was dangerous, and they still 
reverenced the son of Severus. Their discon- 
tent died away in idle murmurs, and Caracalla ■ 
soon convinced them of the justice of his cause, | 
by distributing in one lavish donative, the accu- ; 
mulated treasures of his father’s reign. 23 The | 
real sentiments of the soldiers alone were of im- j 
portance to his power or safety. Their declar- i 
ation in his favour commanded the dutiful \ 
pr<fesdons of the senate. I'he obsequious as- i 
sembly was always prepared to ratify the decision 
of fortune ; but as Caracalla wished to assuage 
tlie first emotions of public indignation, the name 
of Geta was mentioned with decency, and he 
received the funeral honours of a Roman em- 
peror.24 Posterity, in pity to his misfortune, 
has cast a veil over his vices. We consider 
tliat young prince as the innocent victim of his 
brotlier’s ambition, without recollecting that he 
himself^wanted power, rather than inclination, 
to consummate the same attempts of revenge 
and murder. 

The crime went not unpunished. 

Remote and -kt . , , . i 

crueiu of Neither business, nor pleasure, nor 

CaracJia. flattery, could defhnd Caracalla from 
the stings of a guilty conscience ; and he con- 
fessed, in the anguish of a tortured mind, that 
his disordered fancy often beheld the angry 
forms of his father and his brother rising into 
life, to threaten and upbraid him. 25 The con- 
sciousness of his crime should have induced him 
to convince mankind, by the virtues of his reign, 
that the bloody deed had been the involuntary 
effect of fatal necessity. But the repentance of 
Caracalla only prompted him to remove from 
the world whatever could remind him of his 
guilt, or recal the memory of his murdered bro- 
ther. On his return from the senate to the ' 
palace, he found his mother in the company of 
several noble matrons, weeping over the un- 
timely fate of her younger son. The jealous : 
emperor threatened them w ith instant death ; 1 
the sentence was executed against F'adilla, the j 
last remaining daughter of the emperor Marcus ; ! 
and even the afflicted Julia was obliged to 
silence her lamentations, to suppress her sighs, ; 
and to receive the assassin with smiles of joy '■ 
and approbation. It was computed that, under , 
the vague appellation of the friends of Geta, ! 
above twenty thousand persons of both sexes j 
suffered death. His guards and freedmen, the ; 
ministers of his serious business, and the com- ■ 
panions of his looser hours, those who by his • 
interest had been promoted to any commands in i 
the army or provinces, with the long-connected | 
chain of their dependants, were included in the 
proscription, which endeavoured to reach every 
one who had maintained the smallest corres- 
pondence with Geta, who lamented his death, or 
who even mentioned his name. 26 Helvius Per- 

23 HCTodian, I.st. p. US. Dion, l.IxTrit. p. 12S9 

24 Geta piated among the god«. .''it rfiita, duns non sit vtitu, 
*^d his brother. Hj-t. August p. 21. Some marks of GetaV coise* 
crstion are still found upon med^. 

25 Pion, 1. IxxTii. P.I.V07. 

26 luon, 1. Inyii. p.liilK). Heroriian, 1.}t p.1.50, Dion ip. 129*1.) 
sas', that th*- comic poets no longer durst empiov the name Uetazn 
their pia\s, and that the estates of those who mentioned it m their 
testaments were confiscated. 

27 t aracaila had .assumed the nanie< of conquered nations; 

reninax t^iserred, that the name of ^’etu ut (he had ontained some 
ad»antace of the itoths or (retae, w< uld be a proper addition to Far* 
thu'us, Aieuiaiuiicus, &c ilist. p. S6« 


tinax, son to the prince of that name, lost his 
life by an unseasonable witticism. 27 It was a 
sufficient crime of Thrasea I^riscus to be de- 
scended from a family in which the love of 
liberty seemed an hereditary quality. 28 The 
particular causes of calumny and suspicion were 
at length exhausted ; and when a senator was 
accused of being a secret enemy to the govern- 
ment, the emperor was satisfied with the general 
proof tliat he was a man of property and virtue. 
F'rom tliis well-grounded principle he frequently 
drew the most bloody inferences. 

The execution of so many in- Death of 
nocent citizens was bewailed by the 
secret tears of their friends and families. The 
death of Papinian, the pra'torian praefect, was 
lamented as a public calamity. During the 
last seven years of Severus, he had exercised the 
most important offices of the state, and, by his 
salutary influence, guided the emperor’s steps in 
the paths of justice and moderation. In full 
assurance of his virtue and abilities, Severus, 
on his death-bed, had conjured him to watch 
over the prosperity and union of the Imperial 
family. sy The honest labours of Papinian 
served only to inflame the hatred which Cara- 
calla had already conceived against his father’s 
minister. After the murder of Geta, the prae- 
fect was commanded to exert the powers of his 
skill and eloquence in a studied apology for that 
atrocious deed. The philosophic Seneca had 
condescended to compose a similar epistle to 
the senate, in the name of the son and assassin 
of Agrippina ; 3u *< 'Jliat it vias easier to commit 
“ than to justify a parricide,'’ was the glorious 
reply of Papinian.^i who did not hesitate be- 
tween the loss of life and that of honour. Such 
intrepid virtue, v\liich had escaped pure and un- 
sullied from the intrigues of courts, the habits 
of business, and the arts of liis profession, re- 
flects more lustre on the memorj' of Papinian, 
than all his great emplov-ments, his numerous 
writings, and the superior reputation as a lawyer, 
which he has preserved through every age of the 
Roman jurisprudence.^^ 

It had hitherto been the peculiar 
felicity of the Romans, and in the tenV^rer^ 
worst of times their consolation, that 
the virtue of the emperors was active, and their 
vice indolent. Augustus, Trajan, Hadrian, 

and Marcus, visited their extensive dominions 
in person, and their progress was marked by 
acts of wisdom and beneficence. The tyranny 
of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, who resided 
almost constantly at Rome, or in the adjacent 
villas, was confined to the senatorial and eques- 
trian orders. 33 But Caracalla was the common 
enemy of mankind. He left the capital (and 
be never returned to it) about a ^ ^ gi-'- 
year after the murder of Geta. 

j 2S D.nn, 1 btxTii. p. 1291. He was proliab!-. descend'd from Hel* 

’ sidnis IVscu'., ami 'lhra..^a P-Ptns. those ji.itriots, -whose firm, but 
Use'e's and unseasonab'p has been ii.iinort Ui*- d Tacitua. 

I It u said that ihipuiia.i wa> himscU a Telai:..,n of the empreH 

j Julia. 

; Tacit. Anr.al. x.t. 2. 

j 31 Il.st- Aug’isf. j. SS. 

32 W'th ngard to P^pin .in, see Htinecniis's Ilistoria Jum Ro* 
mar.i, 1.3X», &C. 

33 and Domitian ti'tot mo-ei! fr-n, the r.e’ghhrurhood of 

Rome Nero made a sin-n ’ m-t. . ir ’n i “ Kt Laudatonim 
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mgruunt." Tstcit. Hwt. it. 73. 
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The rest of his reign was spent in tlie several 
provinces of the empire, particularly those of 
the East, and every province was by turns the 
scene of his rapine and cruelty. The senators, 
compelled by fear to attend his capricious 
motions, were obliged to provide daily enter- 
tainments at an immense expense, which he 
abandoned with contempt to his guards; and to 
erect, in every city, magnificent palaces and 
theatres, wb.ich he either disdained to visit, or 
ordered to be immediately thrown down. The 
most wealtliv families were ruined by partial 
fines and confiscations, and the great body of 
his subjects oppressed by ingenious and ag- 
gravated tiixes.^-t In the midst of peace, and 
u})oa the slightest provocation, he issued his 
commands, at Alexandria in Egypt, for a general 
niiissacre. From a secure post in the temple of 
Serapis, he viewed and directed the slaughter of 
many thousand citizens, as well as strangers, 
without di^tinguishing either the number or the 
crime of the sufferers ; since, as he coolly in- 
fonned the senate, all tlie Alexandrians, those 
who had perished, and those who had escaped, 
were alike guilty.^^ 

of wisQ instructions of Severus 

diacipime. ne\er made any lasting impression 
on the mind of his son, who, although not 
destitute of imagination and eloquence, was 
equally devoid of judgment and humanitv.'’-6 
One dangerous maxim, worthy of a tyrant, was 
remembered and abused by Caj-acalla, ** To 
“ secure the afiections of the army, and to 
esteem the rest of his subjects as of little 
“ moment.” 37 Hut the liberality of the fatlier 
had been restrained by prudence, and his indul- 
gence to the troops was tempered by fiimness 
and authority. Tfie careless profusion of the 
son was the ])olicy of one reign, and the in- 
e\ira!)le ruin both of the army and of the empire. 
The vigour of the soldiers, instead of being con- 
firmed by the severe discipline of camps, melted 
away in the luxury of cities. Tiie excessive in- 
crease of their pay and donatives 38 exhausted 
the state to enrich the military order, whose 
modesty in peace, and service in war, L best 
secured by an honourable poverty. The de- 
meanour of Caracalla was haughtV and full of 
pride; but with the tioops he forgot even the 
proper dignity of his rank, encouraged their 
insolent familiarity, ami, neglecting the es- 
sential duties of a genei<il, aflected to imitate 
the dress and manners of a common soldier. 
.M»,derofr„a. tliat such 3. cha- 

such a conduct as that 

^ /--I ,, , 1 • 

ot Laracalla, could inspire either 
lo^e or estooin ; but as long as bis vices were 
beneficial to the armies, be uas secure from 
the danger of rebellion. A secret conspiracy, 
provoked^ by bis own jealousy, was fatal to the- 
tyrant. The prattorian prafecture was divided 
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between two ministers. The military depart- 
ment was entrusted to Adventus, an experienced 
rather than an able soldier ; and the civil affairs 
were transacted by 0})ilius IMacrimis, who, by 
his dexterity in business, liad raised himself, 
with a fair character, to tliat iiigh office. But 
his favour varied with the caprice of the em- 
peror, and his life might depend on the slightest 
suspicion, or the most casual circumstance. 
Malice or fanaticism liad suggested to an 
African, deeply skilled in the knowledge of 
futurity, a very dangerous prediction, tliat Ma- 
crinus and his son were destined to reign over 
the empire. The report w as soon diffused 
through the province ; and when the man was 
sent in chains to Rome, he still asserted, in the 
presence of the praefect of the city, the faith of 
his prophecy. That magistrate, who had re- 
ceived the most pressing instructions to inform 
himself of the successors of C.iracalla,^ imme- 
diately communicated the examination of the 
Africanto the Imperial court, wliicli at iliattiuie 
resided in Syria. But, notwithstanding the 
diligence of tlie public messengers, a friend of 
Macrinus found means to apprise him of the 
approaching danger. The emperor received the 
letters from Rome; and as be was then en- 
gaged in the ctfnduct of a chaiiot race, he de- 
livered them unopened to t!io jiuetorian prajfect, 
directing him to despatch the ordinaiy affairs, 
and to report the more important business that 
might be contained in them I^Iacrinus read 
his fate, and resolved to prevent it. He in- 
flamed the discontents of some inferior officers, 
and employed the liand of Martialis, a desperate 
soldier, wlio bad been refuscil tiie rank ot cen- 
turion. Tile devotion of Caiacalla prompted 
him to make a pilgrimage fK>m Kdessa to the 
celebrated temple of the Moon at Carrlne. He 
was attended by a body of cavalry ; but having 
stopped on the road for some necessary occasion, 
his guards preserved a respectful tlistance, and 
Martialis approaching his person under a pre- 
tence of duty, stabbed Iffm with a dagger. The 
bold assassin was instantly killed by a Scythian 
archer of the Imperial guard. Such v^as the 
end of a monster whose life disgraced human 
nature, and whose reign accused the patience of 
tlie Romans.3^ The grateful soldiers forgot his 
vices, remembered only his partial liberality, 
and obliged the senate to prostitute their own 
dignity and that of religion by granting him 
a place among the gods. Whilst imitationof 
he was upun earth, Alexander 
the Great was the only hero whom this god 
deemed worthy his admiration. He assumed 
the name and ensigns of Alexander, formed a 
jMacedonian phalanx of guards, persecuted the 
disciples of Aristotle, and displayed with a 
puenie enthusiasm the only sentiment by which 
he discovered any regard for virtue or glory* 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


VVe can easily conceive, that after the battle of 
Narva, and the conquest of Poland, Cliailes the 
Twelfth (though lie still wanted tlie more 
elegant accomplishments of the son of Philip) 
might boast of having rivalled his \alour and 
magnanimity : but in no one action of his life did 
C’araculla express the faintest resemblance of the 
IMacedonian hero, except in the murder of a great 
number of his own and of his father’s fiiends.-*® 
Eioctio'i and After the extinction of the house 
char icier of of Sevtrus, the Roman world re- 

JVlacnnus. . , . , 

mained three days without a master. 
The choice of the army for the autliority of a 
distant and feeble senate was little legardtd) 
iiung in anxious suspense ; as no candidate pre- 
sented himself whose distinguished birth and 
meiit could engage their attachment and unite ^ 
tlieir sutJiages. The decisive weight of the 
prcetorian guards elevated the hopes of tlieir 
prastectii, and these powerful niim\teis began to 
assert their legal claim to fill the vacai.cv of the 
Impel ial throne. Adventus, however, the senior 
pra?fect, conscious of his age and infirmities, of 
his small reputation, and his smaller abilities, 
resigned the dangerous honour to the ciafty 
ambition of liis colleague Macrinus, w hose well- 
dissembled grief removed all suspicion of his 
being accessary to his master’s death. The 
troops neither loved nor esteemed his character. 
I'hey cast their eyes round in search of a com- 
petitor, and at last yielded with reluctance to 
his promises of unbounded liberality and indul- 
A n vi: gence. A short time after hi-» ac- 

.MdiOi u. cession, lie confened on ills son 
Di.uhniienianus, at the age of only ten veais, 
the Inqjetial title aiul the pojiular name ut An- 
totiiiuis. 1 he hiaufit'ul figtiie of the xouth, 
assistetl by an additional donative, for winch 
the ceremony furnished a pretext, might attract, 
it was hoped, the favour of the army, and secure 
the doubtful tlirone of Macrinus. 

Di-MTo-tfrit of Tile authority of tlu new so- 
vercign had been ratified by the 
clieeiful submission of the senate and proviiices. j 
i hev exulted in their unexpected deliverance | 
tioin a hated tyrant, and it seemed of little con- 1 
Sequence to examine into the virtues of the sue- | 
ce-ssor of Caracalia. But as soon as the first i 


trarispoits of joy and surprise had subsided, | 
they began to scrutinise the rneiits of Macrinus 
with a critical severity, and to arr.iign the hasty 
choice of the army. it had hitherto been con- 
sidered as a fundamental maxim of the consti- 
tution, that the emperor must he always chosen 
in the senate, and tlie sovereign powtr, no longer 
exercht d by tlie wliole hndv, was alwavs dele- 
gateil to one of its ineinliers. But iM.icrinus 
was not vi senatur."^^ I’lie siulden tlevation of j 
the pia'tonan prad’ects bstiaved the meanness | 
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of tlieir origin ; and the equestrian order was 
still in possession of that great office, which 
commanded with arbitrary sway the lives and 
fortunes of the senate. A muimur of indigna- 
tion was heard,- that a man whose obscure 
extraction liad never been illustrated by any 
signal service, should dare to iiive.st himself 
with the purple, instead of bestowing it on some 
distinguisiied senator, equal in birtli and dignity 
to the splendour of the Imperial station. As 
I soon as tlie character of Macrinus v as surveyed 
by tile sharp eye of discontent, some vices, and 
many defects, were easily discov ered. The ciioice 
of his ministers was in many instances justly 
censured, and tlie dissatisfied people, with their 
usual candour, accused at once his indolent 
tameness and ids excessive ‘severity.'*’ 

His rash ambition had climbed a 
height wlieie it was difficult to stand 
with firmness, and impossih'e to fall without 
instant desti uctioii. Trainetl in the arts of 
couits and the forms of civil business, he trem- 
I'led in the jirescnce of the fierce and undis- 
ciplined multitude, over whom he had ajisumed, 
the conimami; Ids military talents were despised 
and Ids personal courage suspected; awidsper 
that circulated in tlie camp, disclosed tlie fatal 
secret of the conspiracy against the late emperor, 
aggravated the guilt of murder by the ba.seness 
of hypocrisy, and heiglitened contenqit by de- 
testation. To alienate the soldiers, and to pro- 
voke inevitable ruin, the chaiacter of a reformei 
was only wanting: and such was the peculiar 
hardddp of Ids fate, that iMaciiniis was com- 
pelled to exeicise that invidious edhee. The 
prodigality of Caracalia had h ft bshiiul it a long 
t’.ain of luin ami disorder ; and if th.it woit.hjess 
Iviant luiil been capable of rtfiectiug on the '•ure 
coiiNLijnences of Ids own conduct, he would 
periiaps have enjoyed the dark prosjiect of the 
distress and calamities which he hcipicathed to 
his successors. 

In the management of this nee'es- vfxf,i-usai- 
vary reformation, IMacrinus pro- !i. 
cetded with a cautious prudence 
which would have lestored health and vigour to 
the Roman army, iu an easy and almo''t imper- 
ccptihle manner. To tlie .soldiers alrc.uiy en- 
g .^chI in tlie service, he was cmistraiiicil to have 
tile d.mgerous privileges and cxtiavagant pay 
given by Caracalia; but the new reenuts were 
receiveil on the more moderate lliough liberal 
estahlisliment of Sc-venis. and gradually formed 
to modesty and obedience.'*-’ One fatal error 
destroyed the salutary effects of this jmlicious 
plan. The numerous army, as'-cnibleii in the 
East by the late emperor, instead cf being im- 
mediately di>persed b\ Macrinus through the 
several provinces, was suffered to remain united 
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in Syria, during the winter that followed his 
elevation. In the luxurious idleness of their 
quarters, the troops viewed their strength and 
numbers, communicated their complaints, and 
revolved in their minds the advantages of an- 
other revolution. The veterans, instead of being 
flattered by the advantageous distinction, were 
alarmed by the first steps of the emperor, which 
they considered as the presage of his future in- 
tentions. The recruits, with sullen reluctance, 
entered on a service, whose labours were in- 
creased while its rewards were diminished by a 
covetous and unwarlike sovereign. The mur- 
murs of the army swelled with impunity into 
seditious clamours ; and the partial mutinies 
betrayed a spirit of discontent and disaflection, 
that waited only for the slightest occasion to 
break out on every side into a general rebellion. 
To minds thus disposed, the occasion soon pre- 
sented itself. 

Death of the em. The empress Julia had experi- 
cation, preten- * enced all the vicissitudes of fortune. 

From an humble station she had 
raised to greatness, only to 
.'ntwiinus. taste the superior bitterness of an 
exalted rank. She was doomed to weep over 
the death of one of her sons, and over the life of 
the other. The cruel fate of Caracalla, though 
her good sense must liave long taught her to 
expect it, awakened the feelingsof a mother and 
of an empress. Notwithstanding the respectful 
civility expressed by the usurper towards the 
widow of Severus, she descended with a painful 
struggle into the condition of a subject, and 
soon withdrew herself, by a voluntary death, 
from the anxious and humiliating dependence. 

J ulia >I«sa, her sister, was ordered to leave the 
court and Antioch. She retired to Emesa with 
an immense fortune, the fruit of twenty years 
favour, accompanied by her two daughters, So- 
smias and Manuea, each of whom was a widow', 
and each had an only son. Bassianus, for that 
was the name of the son of Socemias, was con- 
secrated to the honourable ministry of high 
priest of the Sun ; and this holy vocation, em- 
braced either from prudence or superstition, 
contributed to raise the Syrian youth to tlie 
empire ot Rome. A numerous body of troops 
w-as stationed at Emesa; and, as the severe 
discipline of Macrinus had constrained them to 
pass the w inter encamped, they were eager to 
revenge the cruelty of such unaccustomed hard- 
ships. The soldiers, who resorted in crowds to 
the temple of the Sun, beheld with veneration and 
deli^dit the elegant dress and figure of the youn*^ 
pontiff : they recognised, or they thought th^ 
they recognised, the features of Caracalla, whose 
memory they now adored. The artful iliesa 
saw and clierished their rising partiality, and 
readily sacrificing her daughter’s reputation to 
the fortune of her grandson, she insinuated that 
Bassianus was the natural son of their murdered 
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sovereign. Tie sums distributed by her emis- 
saries w’ith a lavish hand, silenced every objec- 
tion, and the profusion sufficiently proved the 
affinity, or at least the resemblance, of Bassi- 
anus with the great original. The young An- 
toninus (for he had assumed and polluted that 
respectable name) was declared em- a.d. 21s. 
peror by the troops of Emesa, as- 
serted his hereditary right, and called aloud on 
the armies to follow the standard of a young and 
liberal prince, w'ho had taken up arms to revenge 
his father’s death and the oppression of the 
military order. 

Whilst a conspiracy of women 
and eunuchs was concerted with death 
prudence, and conducted with rapid 
vigour, Macrinus, who, by a decisive motion, 
might have crushed his infant enemy, floated 
between the opposite extremes of terror and 
security, which alike fixed him inactive at An- 
tioch. A spirit of rebellion diffused itself through 
all the camps and garrisons of Syria, successive 
detachments murdered their officers, -*8 and joined 
the party of the rebels ; and the tardy restitu- 
tion of military pay and privileges was imputed 
to the acknowledged weakness of Macrinus. 
At length he marched out of Antioch, to meet 
the increasing and zealous army of a.d. 218. 
the young pretender. His own ^thJane. 
troops seemed to take the field with faintness 
and leluctance ; but, in the heat of the battle,^ 
the praetorian guards, almost by an involuntary 
impulse, asserted the superiority of their valour 
and discipline. The rebel ranks were broken ; 
W'hen the mother and grandmother of the Syrian 
prince, who, according to their eastern custom, 
had attended the army, threw themsehes from 
their covered chariots, and, by exciting the com- 
passion of the soldiers, endeavoured to animate 
their drooping courage. Antoninus himself, 
who, in the rest of his life, never acted like a 
man, in this important crisis of his fate approved 
himself a hero, mounted his horse, and, at the 
head of Iiis rallied troops, charged sword in hand 
among the thickest of tlie enemy ; whilst the 
eunuch Gannys, whose occupations had been 
confined to female cares and the soft luxury of 
Asia, displayed the talents of an able and ex- 
perienced general. The battle still raged with 
doubtful violence, and Macrinus might have 
obtained the victory, had he not betrayed lus 
own cause by a shameful and precipitate flight. 
Ills cowardice served only to protract his life * 
few days, and to stamp deserved ignominy on 
his misfortunes. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that his son Diaduraenianus was involved in the 
same fate. As soon as the stubborn praetoriins 
could be convinced that they fought for a prince 
who had basely deserted them, they surrendered 
to the conqueror ; the contending parties of the 
Roman army, mingling tears of joy and tender- 
ness, united under the banners of the imagined 
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son of Caracalla, and the East acknowledged 
with pleasure the first emperor of Asiatic ex- 
traction. 

Eu^abaius writes The letters of Macrinus had con- 
to the senate. Jcscendcd to infonu the senate of 
the slight disturbance occasioned by an impostor 
in Syria, and a decree immediately passed, de- 
claring the rebel and his family public enemies; 
with a promise of pardon. howe\er, to such of 
his deluded adherent'? as should merit it by an 
immediate return to their duty. During the 
twenty days that elap^t^<l from the declaration to 
the victory of Antoninus (for in so short an 
interval was the fate of the Roman world de- 
cided), the capital and the i)ro\inccs, more espe- 
cially those of the East, ''ere distracted with 
hopes and fe.irs, agitated w ith tumult, and stained 
witli a Useless ellusion of eivil blood, since who- 
soe'er of the ri'als prevailed in Syria must reign 
over the empire. The specious letters in which 
the young conqueror aniunmced his victor' to 
the obedient senate, were filled with professions 
of virtue and moderation ; the sliining examples 
of Marcus and Augustus, he should e'er consi- 
der as the great rule of his administration ; and 
he affected to dwell with pride on the sinking 
resemblance of hiao"n age and fortunes with 
those of Augustus, who in the earliest youth had 
revenged by a successful war tlie murder of his 
father. I3y adopting the style of ^Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus, son of Antoninus and grandson 
of Severus, he tacitly a«''erted his hereditary 
claim to the empire ; Init, by assuming the tri- 
buiritian and pioeoii..ular pow ers before they had 
been tonferred on him by a tlecree of the'-enate. 
ho oilemled the dolii'acv i>f Roman prtjmlico. i 
'I’liis new and injudicious 'it‘]ation of tlie con- 
stitution was probably dictated either bv the 
ignorance of his S\nan coin tiers, or the tierce 
disdain of his militai) foilo" ers. 

Pirturenf attention of the new cm- 

A n di%erted by the most tri- 

fling aiiuisemcnts, lie wasted many 
months in his luxurious progress fioin Svria to 
Italy, passed at Xiconudia his first winter after 
his victory, and deferred till the ensuing summer 
his triumphal entr\ into the capital. A faithful 
picture, however, \\hich preceded his arrival, 
and was placed by his immediate order over the 
altar of Victory in tlic senate-house, conveyed to 
the Romans ilie just h'lt unworthy resemblance 
of his person and manners. Hewasdiawnin 
his sacerdotal robes i>f silk and gold, after the 
lixise flowing fashion of the Xltdes ami Phteni- 
tiaiis ; his head "as coven d with a loffj tiara, 
ins numerous collars and l-.racolets were ;iflorned 
with gems of an ine^tiin.ildo value. Ilisevo- 
biows were tinged with black, aiid his cheeks 
painted witli an artificial red and "hite.'^‘ The 
grave senators confessed witli a sigh, that, after 
having long expeiicimed the stern tyianny i»f 
their own countrvinen, Kcme was at length 
humbled beneath ifie eliuuiiiate luxury of Ori- 
ental despotism. 





The Sun was worshipped at 

T> 1 I <. f-’i Hia supentJtion. 

Jbmesa, under tlie name oi EJaga- 

balus,^- and under the form of a black conical 
stone, which, as it was universally believed, had 
fallen from heaven on that sacred place. To 
this protecting deity, Antoninus, not without 
some reason, ascribed his elevation to the throne. 
The display of superstitious gratitude was the 
only serious business of his reign. Tlie triumph 
of the god of Emesa Over all tlie religions of 
the earth, was the great object of his zeal and 
vanity : and the appellation of Elagabalus (for 
he presumed as pontiff and favourite to adopt 
that sacred name) was dearer to him than all the 
titles of Imperidl greatness. In a solemn pro- 
cession through the streets of Rome, the way 
was strewed w itli gohl dust ; the black stone, 
set in precious gems, was jilaccd on a chariot 
drawn hy six milk-wliite horses riclily capari- 
soned. The pious emperor held the reins, and, 
supjioitid i>y his ministers, moved slowly back- 
waids, that Jie might perpetually enjoy the feli- 
city of tile divine jnestnee. In a magnificent 
temple raised on the Palatine Mount, the sacri- 
fices of the god Elagabalus were celebrated 
with every circumstance of cost and solemnity. 
The richest wines, the most extraordinary vic- 
tims, and the rarest aromatics, were profusely 
consumed on his altar. Around the altar a 
chorus of Syrian damsels performed their lasci- 
vious dances to the sound of barbarian music, 
W'hilst the gravest personages of the state and 
} army, clothed in long Pha-nician tunics, ofK- 
I ciated in the meanest funetioiis, with aflected 
ztal and '■ecret indignation. '' 

To this temj)le, as to the common centre of 
religious worship, the Imperial fanatic attLiiipted 
to remove the Aneilia. the Palladium,'’^ and all 
the sacred pledges of tiie faith of Numa. A 
crowd of inferior deities attended in Vcirious sta- 
tions the majo'^ty of the god of Emesa ; hut las 
court was still imperfect, till a female of distin- 
guished rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas 
had been first chosen for his con^nt ; but as it 
was dreaded lest her w arlike terrors might affright 
the soft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the XIoon, 
adored by the Africans under the name of As- 
tarte, was deemed a more suitable companion 
for the Sun. Her image, with the rich otl’erings 
of lier temple as a marriage portion, was trans- 
portetl "nil solemn pomp from Carthage to 
Rome. an<i the* day of these mystic nuptials was 
a general festival in the capital and throughout 
tlie empire. 

A rational voluptuary adheres 
with invariable respect to the tern- andriHmuwte 

, • luxury. 

peratc dictates of nature, ana im- 
)iroves the gratifications of sense by social inter- 
course, endearing connections, and the soft 
colouring of taste and the imagination. Hut 
Elagabalus (T speak of the emperor of titut 
name*), corrupted by his y{nith, his country, aiui 
Ins fortune, abamloned himself to the gro^-st^i 
pleasures "ith ungoveriied fuiy. ami soon found 
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<iisgu>,t and satiety in the midst of his enjoy- | 
meiits. The intlammatory powers of art were [ 
summoned to lii-< aid . the confused multitude ' 
of women, of wines, and of dishes, and the 
stiulied variety of attitudes and sauces, served 
to revive his languid appetites. New terms 
and new inventions in these sciences, the only 
ones cultivated and patronised by tlie monarch,'*^ 
signalised his reign, and transmitted his infamy 
to succeeding times. A capricious prodigality i 
supplied the want of taste and elegance ; and 
wiiilst Elagabalus lavished away the treasures 
of his people in the wildest extravagance, his 
own voice and that of his flatterejN applauded 
a spirit and magnificence unknown to the tame- 
ness of his predecessors. To confound the 
order of seasons and climates,'" to sport with 
the passions and prejudices of his subjects, and 
to subvert every law of nature and decency, 
were in the number of his most delicious amuse- 
ments. A long train of concubines, and a rapid 
succession of wives, among W’hom was a vestal 
\irgin, ravished by force from her sacred asy- 
lum , ^8 were insufficient to satisfy the impotence 
of his passions. The master of the Homan 
world affected to copy the dress and manners of 
tlie female sex, preferred the distaff to the scep- 
tre, and disiionoured the principal dignities of 
the empire bv distributing them among his 
numerous lovers ; one of whom was j)uhlioIy 
in>c»ted with the title and authority of the 
emperor’s, or, as he more properly styled him- 
self, of the empress’s husband, 

Contempt of rte- It mav seem probable, the vices 
t-iwhed the follies of Elagabalus iiave been 
lUMiian tyranu. adorned by fancy, and blackened hv 
prejudice 6 o Yet confining ourselves to the i 
public scenes displayed before the Roman people, j 
and attested by grave and contemporary his- ! 
tori.ins, their inexpressible infamy surpasses tliat 
of any other age or country. The licence of an 
eastern monarch i.s secluded from the eye of 
cariosity by the inaccessible walls of his seraglio. 
'I’he sentiments of honour and gallantry have 
introduced a refinement of pleasure, a regard for 
decency, and a respect for the public opinion, 
into the modern courts of Europe ; but the cor- 
rupt and opulent nobles of Rome gratified every' 
vice that could be collected from the mighty con- 
flux of nations and manners. Secure of impunity, 
careless of censure, they liveil without restraint 
in the patient and humble society of tlieir slaves 
and parasites. Tijc emperor, in hi« turn, viewin«T 
every rank of his subjects with the same con- 
temptuous imlidertiice, asserted without control 
his sovereign juiulege of lust and luxury. 
n,.ron<enu of fhc most Worthless of mankind 
the arn^T. j|j-e not afraid to conilemn in others 
the same disorders w hich they allow in tliem- 
selves; and can readily discover some nice dif- 
It-rence of age, character, or station, to justify 


the partial tlistinction. Tiit licentious soldiers, 
who had raised to the throne the dissolute son of 
Caracalla, hlu'shed at their ignominious choice, 
and turned w ith disgust from that monster, to 
contemplate with pleasure the opening virtues of 
his cousin Alexander the son of Mamcea. The 
crafty iVIa?sa, sensiljle that her grandson Ela- 
gabalus mu-.t inevitably destroy himself by his 
own vices, had provided another and surer sup- 
port of her family Embracing a favourable 
moment of fondness and devotion, she had per- 
suaded the young emperor to adopt Aicx-mder se- 
Alexander, and to invest him with 
the title of Cojsar, that his own di- a. 0.221. 
vine occupations might he no longer interrupted 
by the care of the earth. In the second rank 
that amiable prince soon acquired the affections 
of the public, and excited the tyrant’s jealousy, 
who resolved to tenninate the dangerous com- 
petition, either by corrupting the manners, or by 
taking aw’ay the life of his rival. His arts proved 
unsuccessful ; his vain designs were constantly 
discovered by his own loquacious folly, and dis- 
appointed by those virtuous and faithful servants 
whom the prudence of Mam®a had placed about 
the person of her son. In a hasty sally of pas- 
sion, Elagabalus resolved to execute by force 
w'hat he had been unable to compass by fraud, 
and by a despotic sentence degraded his cousin 
from the rank and honours of Caesar. The 
mes'*.age was received in tlic senate with silence, 
and in the camp with fury. The pr®torian 
guards swore to protect Alcxjnder, and to re* 
venge dhe di>Iionoured majesty of the tlirone. 
The tears and promises of the trembling Ela- 
gabalus, who only begged them to spare his life, 
and to leave him in the possession of hE beloved 
Iliorocles, diverted their just indignation ; and 
tliey contented themselves w ith cmp»)wenng their 
pra'fccts to watch over the safety of Ale.xanJi-r, 
and tlie ci'nduct of the emperor. ''t 

It was impossible that such a re- Sedition of ihe 
conciliation should last, or tiiat even mu^of^Eia- 
the mean soul of Elagabalus could 
hold an empire on such humiliating 
terms of dependence. He soon attempted, by a 
dangerous experiment, to try the temper of the 
soldiers. The report of the death of Alexander, 
and the natural suspicion that he had been mur- 
dered, inflamed tlieir passions into fury, and the 
tempest of the camp could only be appeased by 
the presence and authority of the popular youth. 
Provoked at this new' instance of their affection 
for his cousin, and their contempt for his per- 
son. the emperor ventured to punish some of the 
leaders of the mutiny. His unseasonable severity 
proved instantly fatal to his minions, his inotiicr, 
and himself. Elagabalus w’as massacred by the in- 
dignant prietorians, his mutilated co^p^e dragged 
through the streets of the city, and thrown into 
the Tiber. His memory was branded with eter- 
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iiul infamy by the senate ; the justice of whose 
decree has been ratified by posterit).^^ 

Aores^ion of ^^6 rooiu of Elagabalus, his 

Alexander was laised to the 
throne by the piajtorian guards. His 
relation to the family of Severus, whose name he 
asMimed, was the same as that of his predecessor ; 
his virtue and his datiger had already endeared 
l.ini to the Romans, and the eager liberality of 
the senate conferred upon him, in one day, the 
various titles and powers of the Imperial dig- 
nity. <53 But as Alexander was a modest and 
dutiful youth, of only seventeen years of age, 
the reins of government were in the hands of two 
\\omen, of his mother iMama;a, and of JNlajsa, 
his giandinother. After the death of the latter, 
who sur\i\ed but a shoit time the elevation of 
Alexander, Alanuea remained the sole regent of 
her son and of the empire, 
p. verofhis e\eiy age and counliy, the 

or at least thebttonger,'of the 
two sexes, has usurped the powers 
of the state, and confined the otlier to the cares 
and pleasures of domestic life. Jn hereditary 
monarchies, however, and especially in those of 
modern Europe, the gallant spirit of chivalrv, 
and the law of succession, have accustomed us 
to allow a singular exception; and a woman is 
often acknowledged the absolute sovereign of a 
great kingdom, in which she would be deemed 
incapable of exercising the smallest employ- 
ment, ci\il or military. Rut as the Roman em- 
peiop weie still considered as the generals and 
magistiatcs of the icpublic, tlieir wi\».s and mo- 
theis, although distmgi.idied by the i ainc of 
Augu^ta, weie ne\er associated to ti.t ir peiMnial 
i.oiiouis, and a t’eiiudo uign would ii.ive ap- 
pealed .m inexihalyk prodigy in the eycMif those 
pnmiti\e Konums, who iiiairied without hwe, or 
i(Aed wiiliout delicacy and lespcct.' t The 
haughty Agrippina aspired, indeed, to sli.ire the 
honours ot the tmpiie, which she had confeircd 
on iier son ; hut her mad ambition. <letestod by 
c^t-ry titi/eii who felt for the dignity ol Rume. 
was disappointed by the artful linnness ot ."Se- 
neca ami liunlius.''^ The good sense, or the 
mdiireunce, of succeeding prunes, restrained 
diem from oll’ending the prejuilices of their sub- 
jects ; anti it was rfsei^ed for tlie ]>rofiiga1e Eia- 
g-tbahis, to di-diargc the acts of the senate, with 
tl enaiiieot his niotlrer .^oa:mias, wi;o nas placed 
1'} tile side of the consuls, and subscribed, as a 
regular inen.btr, the decrees of the iegishitne 
assembly. Her nioie prudent sister. Abnn.'ea, I 
t-etliiied the Useless and odious pierog.uiM-, ami | 
a solemn law was cnacful. exclialing women ibr j 
tAei tiuin the benatc, and devoting to tlie infernal i 


! gods, tire head of the w reu-h b\ whom this sanc- 
tion should be \iulated.t''‘ The substance, not 
[ the pageantry, of power was tiie object of Ma- 
mcea s manly ambition. She maintained an 
ab^'olute and lasting empire over the mind of her 
son, and in his alllction the mother could not 
brook a rival. Alexander, with her consent, 
married the daughter of a patrician ; but his 
lespcct for his father-in-law, and love for tlie 
empress, were inconsistent with the tenderness 
or interest of Alamaca. The patrician was exe- 
cuted on the ready accusation of treason, and tfic 
wifeef Alexander driven with ignominy fumi 
the pahice, and banished into AlricaA? 

Notwithstanding this act of jea- „ 

, , ® ,, •' Wj'ieaTufn'o- 

lous ciuelty, as well a» some in- dtr.ueaa.M- 
stances of avarice, with which 
Alaina^a is charged ; the general tenour of her 
administration was equally for the benefit of her 
son and of the empiie. With the approbation 
of the senate, she chose sixteen of the wisest and 
most virtuous senators, as a })ei])etiial council of 
slate, before whom every jn.blic business of mo- 
ment was debated and determined. 'Hie celc- 
biaievl Lljiian, equally distinguished by his 
knowledge of, and his respect for, the laws of 
Rome, was at their lieud ; and the prudent firm- 
ness of tills aristocracy lestoied older and autho- 
rity to the govermiicnt. As soon as tiiey had 
purged the city from foreign superstition and 
iu.xury, the lem.iins of llie capricious tyranny of 
Elagabalus, they ajqilied thvinselvcs to remove 
his worthless cieatmes fiom every deiiartineiU of 
[mbiic adnnnistr.iljon, and to supjily their places 
with nun of \utue .uul alyiLty. J.e.aiiing, uml 
the lovc <«t yu''ijce, b>.eame ti.e only revom- 
i!Kndaii<»,;s lor tivil othee-. Valom. .md the 
love of vii'C.pline. the only qualifications for 
niiijt.ov ciopb.yinents 

Ih.t tlie* nuKt impoitant care of p. _ j 

- , . * hai'Pniion and 

.viau.a'a aiiU her wi'C counsdluis, T-unuu-t. K{«r 

was to Jbnn ti^e character of the 
young empeior. on who^e personal qualities the 
happme-'S oi mt'-eiy of the Roman world must 
nitinuitely depend. The fortunate ‘'Oil assisted, 
and even prevented, the hand of cultivation. 
An excellent undei standing foon convinced 
AK\<.nder of the advantages of virtue, the plea- 
sure* ot knowledge, ai.d tlie nieessity of labour. 

A iiaimal mildness and nualcratiuu of lenq'er 
ITi'eiveil him fioin the assaults of passion, am! 
the allurements of vice. His unalteiable* regard 
for Ills mother, and his esteem for tlie wise I 1- 
piam guarded his unexperienced youth from the 
poison <»f Hattery. 

The simple join nal of Ids ordinary .Tmimai -.i 
ocupations exhibits a pleasing pic- 
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ture of an accomplished emperor,®^^ and with 
some allowance for the diflerence of manners, 
might well deserve the imitation of modern 
princes. Alexander rose early; the first mo- 
ments of the day were consecrated to private 
devotion, and his domestic chapel was filled with 
the images of tliose heroes, who, by improving 
or reforming human life, had deserved the grate- 
ful reverence of posterity. But, as he deemed 
the service of mankind the most acceptable 
worship of the gods, the greatest part of his 
morning hours was employed in his council, 
where he discussed public affairs, and deter- 
mined private causes, with a patience and dis- 
cretion above his years. The dryness of business 
was relieved by the charms of literature ; and a 
portion of time was always set apart for his 
favourite studies of poetry, history, and philo- 
sophy. Tlie works of Virgil and Horace, the 
republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his taste, 
enlarged his understanding, and gave him the 
noblest ideas of man and government. Tlie 
exercises of the body succeeded to those of the 
mind ; and Alexander, who was tall, active, and 
robust, surpassed most of his equals in the gym- 
nastic arts. Refreshed by the use of the bath 
and a slight dinner, he resumed, with new 
vigour, tlie business of the day ; and, till the 
liour of supper, the principal meal of the Ro- 
mans, he was attended by his secretaries, with 
w-hom he read and answered the multitudes of 
letters, memorials, and petitions, that must have 
been addressed to the master of the greatest part 
of the world. His table was served with tlie 
most frugal simplicity ; and whenever he was at 
liberty to consult his own inclination, the com- 
pany consisted of a few select friends, men of 
learning and virtue, amongst whom Clpian was 
constantly invited. Their conversation was fami- 
liar and instructive ; and tlie pauses were occa- 
sionally enlivened by the recital of some pleasing 
composition, which supplied the place of the 
dancers, comedians, and even gladiators, so fre- 
quently summoned to the tables of the rich and 
luxurious Romans.70 I’he dress of Alexander 
was plain and modest, his demeanour courteous 
and afiable : at the proper hours his palace was 
open to all his subjects, but the voice of a crier 
was heard, as ‘in the Eleusinian mysteries, pro- 
nouncing the same salutary admonition ; “ Let 
‘* none enter those holy walls, unless he is con- 
“ scious of a pure and innocent mind.’’ 

Ger’ftml h.ippi- Such an uniform tenour of life, 
wliicii left not a moment for vice or 
a.D.2/i-235. folly, K a better proof of the wis- 
dom and justice of Alexander’s govemineiit, 
than all the trifling details preserved in the com- | 
pilatioii of L.unpriiiius. Siuce tiie accession of 
C’liumiodus, tlie Homan world had experienced, 
during a term of forty years, the successive and 
various vices of four tyrants. From the death 
ot Elagabalus, it enjoyed’ an auspicious calm 
of thirteen years. The provinces, relieved from 
the oppressive taxes invented by Caracalla and 
The undi‘-tins’ I'hii 
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his pretended son, flourished in peace and pros- 
perity, under the administration of magistrates, 
who were convinced by experience, that to de- 
serve the love of the sulijects, was their best and 
only method of obtaining the favour of their 
sovereign. While some gentle restraints were 
I imposed on the innocent luxury of the Roman 
people, the price of provisions, and the interest 
of money, were reduced by the paternal care of 
Alexander, whose prudent liberality, without 
distressing the industrious, supplied the wants 
and amusements of the populace. Hie dignity, 
the freedom, the authority of the senate was 
restored ; and everj* virtuous senator might ap- 
proach the person of the emperor, without a fear, 
and without a blush. 

The name of Antoninus, en- ,, , 

Alexander re- 

noblcd by the virtues of Pius and fu^e. t. e njmo 

1,1 *1 of .Antoninus. 

Marcus, had been communicated 
by adoption to the dissolute Verus, and by de- 
scent to the cruel Commodus. It became the 
honourable appellation of the sons of Severus, 
was bestowed on young Diadumenianus, and at 
length prostituted to the infamy of the high 
priest of Emesa. Alexander, though preyed 
by the studied, and, perhaps, sincere importunity 
of the senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre 
of a name ; whilst in his w hole conduct he 
laboured to restore the glories and felicity of the 
age of tlie genuine Antonines.'2 

In the civil administration of He suempts to 
Alexander, wisdom was enforced by tbe army, 
power, and the people, sensible of the public 
felicity, repaid their benefactor with their love 
and gratitude. There still remained a greater, 
a more necessary, but a more difficult enterprise ; 
the reformation of the military order, whose 
interest and temper, confirmed by long impunity, 
reiulered tliem impatient of the restraints of dis- 
cipline, and careless of the blessings of public 
tranquillity. In the execution of his design the 
emperor alFected to display his love, and to con- 
ceal his fear, of the army. The most rigid 
economy in every other branch of the adminis- 
tration, supplied a fund of gold and silver for 
the ordinary pay and the extraordinary rewards 
of the troops. In their marches he relaxed the 
severe obbgations of carrying seventeen days’ 
provision on their shoulders. Ample magazines 
were formed along the public roads, and as soon 
as they entered the enemy’s country, a numerous 
train of mules and camels waited on their 
haughty laziness. As Alexander despaired of 
correcting the luxury of his soldiers, he at- 
tempted, at least, to direct it to objects of martial 
pomp and ornament, fine horses, splendid ar- 
mour, and shields enriched with silver and gold. 
He shared wliatever fatigues he was obliged to 
impose, visited, in person, the sick and wounded, 
preserved an exact register of their services and 
his own gratitude, and expressed, on every occa- 
sion, the warmest regard for a body of men, 
whose welfare, as he affected to declare, was so 
closely connected with that of the state. ^3 By 
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the most gentle arts he laboured to inspire the 
fierce multitude with a sense of duty, and to 
restore at least a faint image of that discipline to 
which the Romans owed their empire over so 
many other nations, as warlike and more power- 
ful than themselves. But his prudence was vain, 
liis courage fatal, and the attempt towards a re- 
formation served only to inflame the ills it was 
meant to cure. j 

Seditjonsof the TliG pr«torian guards were at- ; 

^c^^d to tlie youth of Alexander. , 
uipian. They loved him as a tender pupil, ' 

whom they had saved from a tj-rant’s fury, and 
placed on the Imperial tlirone. That antiable { 
prince was sensible of the obligation ; but as his 
gratitude was restrained within the limits of 
reason and justice, they soon were more dissatis- ‘ 
fled with the virtues of Alexander, than they had 
ever been with the \ices of Elagahalus. Their 
pra'fect, the wise Ulpian, was tlie friend of the 
laws and of tlie people; he was considere<l as ' 
tlic enemy of the soldiers, and to his pernicious 
counsels e\ery sclieine of reformation was im- 
puted. Some triHing accident blew up their | 
discontent into a furious mutiny; and a civil ; 
war raged, during three days, in Rome, whilst 
the life of that excellent minister was defended 
by the grateful people. Terrified, at length, by 
the sight of some houses in flames, and by the 
tlireats of a general conflagration, the people 
yielded with h sigh, and left the virtuous, but 
unfortunate, Ulpian to his fate. He was pui- 
Mied into the Imperial palace, and mas''acred .it 
the feet of his master, who vainly Mrove *«> cover 
him with the purple, and to obtain In', p.udon 
from tlie inexorable ‘‘oldjois. Such vvav the 
deplorable weakhe''s of government, tlut the 
emperor was unalile to revenge his murdered 
friend and his insulted dignity, without st<M)piug 
to the arts of patience and dissimulation. Up,!- • 
gathus, the principal leader of the mutiny, was ' 
removed from Home, by the honourable employ- 
ment of prajfect of Egypt ; from that high rank > 
he was gently degraded to the government of . 
Crete; and when, at length, his popularity | 
among the guards was efl.iced by time and ab- 
sence, Alexander ventured to infiict the tardy, i 
but deserved punishment of his ciimc^.'-^ Under 
the reign of a just and virtuous prince, the ty- i 
ranny of the army threatened with instant ilcatli 
his most faithful ministers, who vvere siiNpcctecl '■ 
of an intention to correct their intolerable dis- [ 
D.mcrr of Dion Orders. Hic historian Dion Cassius ' 

( i'.Miis. commanded the P.iiinonian le- I 

gions with the spirit of ancient discipliiu*. 'Hieir 
brethren of Rome, embracing the common cause* i 
of military licence, demanded the head of the ' 
reformer. Alexander, however, instead of yield- 
ing to their seditious clamour'., slumtd a just 
Sense of the merit and '•erv ices, by appointing iiim 
his colleague in the consulship, ami defi tying 
fiom his own treasury the e\pt,n'”C of that vain 
dignity ; but as it was justly apprehended, th .t 
if the soldiers beheld him with the ensigns of his 


office, they would revenge the insult in his l>lood, 
the nominal first magistrate of the slate retired, 
by the emperor’s advice, from the city, and spent 
the greatest part of his consulship at bis villas in 
Campania."^ 

The lenity of the emperor con- Tumults, of 
firmed the insolence of the troops ; itgiona. 
the legions imitated the example of the guards, 
and defended their prerogative of licentiousness 
with the same furious obstinacy. I'he adminis- 
tration of Alexander was an unavailing struggle 
against the corruption of his age. In Illyricum, 
in IVIauritani.i, in Armenia, in Mesopotamia, in 
Germany, fresh mutinies perpetually broke out ; 
his officers were muidered, his authority was 
insulted, and his life at last sacrificed to the fierce 
discontents of the army.'^ One Firmnmof 
particular fact well deserves to be 
recorded, as it illustrates the manners of the 
troops, and exhibits a singular instance of their 
return to a sense of duty and obedience. Whilst 
the emperor lay at Antioch, in Iiis Persian expe- 
dition, the particulars of which we shall here- 
after relate, the punishment of some soldiers, 
who had been discovered in the baths of women, 
excited a sedition in the legion to which they be- 
longed. Alexander ascended his tribunal, and 
with a modc'.t firmness represented to the armed 
multitude, the absolute necessity as well as his 
indexible resolution of corrteting tlie vices intro- 
duced by his impure predecessor, and of main- 
taining the di'-ciplinc, which could not be relaxed 
without the ruin of the Roman name atid 
empire. Tlicir clamours inteiruptcd his mild 
expostulation. ‘‘ Reserve yuui shouts,” saidthe 
undaunteil emptror, till you take the fieUl 
against the Peisians, the Germans, and the 
Sarmatiaus. Be silent in the j^resente of your 
“ sovereign and benefactor, who bestows upon 
you the coin, the clothing, and the money of 
the provinces. Be Mleiit, or I shall no longer 
“style* you soldiers, hut if those in- 

*• deed who disclaim the laws of Rome deserve 
“ to be ranked among the meanest of the peo- 
“ pie.*’ His menaces intlamed the fury of the 
legion, and their brandished arms already threat- 
ened his person. “ Your courage,” resumed the 
intrepid Alexander, “ would be more nobly dis- 
“ played in the field of battle; me you may 
“ destroy, you cannot intimidate ; and the severe 
“ justice of the republic would punish your crime, 

“ and revenge niy death.” The legion still per- 
sisted in clamorous sedition, when the emperor 
pronounceil, with a loud voice, the decisive sen- 
tence, Citizens I lay down your arms, and dv- 
“ part in peace to your respective habitations.” 

'I he tempest was instantly appeased ; the soltiiers, 
filled with grief and shame, silently confessed 
the justice of their punishment and the power of 
uistipline, yielded up their arms and military 
ensigns, and retired in confusion, not to their 
c.aii ]>, hut to the several inns of the city. Alex- 
.indtr enj‘>y<.d, during thirty days, the etlifving 
spectacle of tJicir repentance ; nor did he restore 
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them to thfir former rank in the army, till he 
ikid punished with death those tribunes whose 
connivance had occasioned tlie inutiny. The 
gratetul legion served the emperor, whilst hSin^, 
and revenged him when dead. 78 

The revolutions of the multitude 
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UefectN of his 

SS'aS. generally depend on a moment; 

and the caprice of passion nnVIit 
equally detemiine the seditious legion to lay 
down their arms at the emperor’s feet, or to 
plunge them into his breast. Perhaps if the 
singular transaction had been investigated by the 
penetration of a philosopher, we should discover 
the secret causes which on that occasion autbo* 
rised the boldness of the prince, and commanded 
the obedience of the troops ; and perhaps, if 
it had lieen related by a judicious histori.aii, we 
sliould h'nd fins action, worthy of Ca-sar himself, 
reduced nearer to tlie level of probability and the 
common st.andard of the character of .Alexander 
Severus. The abilities of that amiable prince 
seem to Imre been inadequate to the difficulties 
<)1 ins situation, the firmness of his conduct 
inferior to the purity of his intentions. His 
virtues, as well as the vices of Ehagabalus, 
contracted a tincture of weakness and effemi- 
nacy from the soft climate of Syria, of which he 
was a native; though he blushed at his foreign 
origin, and listened with a vain coniplacencv to 
the flattering genealogists, who derived his race ! 
trom the ancient stock of Komau noliilitv."'J I 
the pride and avarice of his mother castash’ade i 
on the glories of his reign; and by exactin-.; 
from hi.s riper years the same dutiful obedience 
which she had justly claimed from his unex- 
perienced youth, Mamaia exposed to public 
ridicule both her son's character and her own so 
iiie fatigues of the Persian war irritated the 
military discontent; the unsuccessful event de- ' 
graded the reputation of the emperor as a 
general, and even as a soldier. Every cause ^ 
prepared, and every circumstance hastened, a ' 

■ evolution, which distracted the Roman empire 
with a long series of intestine calamities. | 

TVjiS-rsvon nn The dissolute tyranny of Com- ( 
modus, the civil wars occasioned by i 
ins death, and the new maxims of 
policy introduced by the bouse of Severus, had 
a I coutnbuted to increase the dangerous power 
of the amiy, and to obliterate the faint ima^e of 
laws and liberty that was still impressed on the 
minds of the Kom.ins. This internal change, 
w hich undermined the foumlatious of the empira 
vve have endeavoured to explain with some 
degree of order .and perspicuity. 'file personal 
'. ‘’•.'I'''’ emperors, their victories, I.iws, 

y lies, and torluiies, can interest us no fartlier 
ban as they are eoimei-ted with the general 
history ot the U.cline and Kill of the monardiv. i 
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Our constant atteiiti.ui to tli.it gre.at object will 
not sillier us to overlook a most imjiortant edict 
ot .Tiitoninus Cararalla, which coimnunicated to 
all the free inhahiumts- of the empire the name 
and privileges of Uoniau citizens. His un- 
bounded liberality flowed not. however, from the 
sentiments of a generous mind ; it was the sordid 
result of avarice, and will naturally be illustrated 
by some observations on tlie finances of that state, 
from the victorious ages of the commonwealth to 
the reign of .Vle.xander Severus. 

The siege of I'eii in 'Tuscany, the 
. first coHsiderable cnterjirise of the 
. Romans, was jirotracted to the tenth year, much 
less by the strength of the place than by the 
uiiskilfuliiess of the lie.siegers, 'The uiiaccus- 

■ tomed hardships of so many winter campaigns, 

: at the distance of near twenty miles ft oin home, si 

required more than common encouragements; 
and the senate wisely jircvented the c'amours of 

■ the people, by the institution of a regular pay 
I for the soldiers, which was levied by a genera] 

tribute, assessed according to an equitable pro- 
' portion on the property of the citizens. 
j During more than two hundred years after the 
I conquest of Veil, the victories of the republic 
.added Icss^ to the wealth than to the power of 
I Rome. I he states of Italy paid their tribute in 
j military service only, and the vast force both by 
j sea and land, which was exerted in the Punic 
wars, wiis maintained at the e.vpcnse of the 
Konians themselves. That liigii-spiiiteii people 
(such is often the generous eiitlmsi.isin of free- 
doni) cheerfully submitted to the most excessive 
hut voluntary burdens, in the just confidence 
that they should speedily enjoy the rich harvest 
of their labours. 'Their exiieetatiiiiis were not 
oisappointed. In the course of a few years, the 
riches ot Syracuse, of Carthage, of ."Macedonia, 
,md of .Vsia, were brought in triumph to Rome, 
inc treasures of I’ersciis alone , , 

amounted to near two millions ster- K tr i,,,’."'™ 
ling, and the Roman people, the sove- 
itign ol so malty nations, was for ever delivered 
Ironi tile weight of taxes.83 The inci easing 
revenue of the [irovinces was found siitiicient to 
^ defray the ordimary establishment of war and 
j government, and the superfluous mass of gold 
( and silver was deposited in the temple of Saturn, 
j and reserved fur any unforeseen emergency of 
the state. St 

' f l>»s never, perhaps, suf. Tnbut-sof 

, fered a greater or more irrepaiahle 
injury than in the loss of the curious register 
lequeatlied by Augustus to the senate, in which 
■ that experienced prince so accurately balanced 
the revenues and expenses of the Roman em- 
; pire.tx Ueprived of this clear and comprelien- 
j si\e estimate, we are reduced to collect a few 

' omi arni.ntc Pmnxsus tht- titv itst-'f 

a- 'tn.'etl fvrthir on t e sulf of Eirun.t. 
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imperfect hints from such of the ancients as | 
accidentally turned aside from tlie splendid 
to the more useful parts of history. We are 
informed that, by the conquests of Pompey, the 
* tributes of Asia were raised from 
* fifty to one hundred and thirty-five 

millions of drachms, or about four millions and 
a half sterling. Under the last and most in- 
dolent of the Ptolemies, the revenue 
Egypt is said to have amounted 
to twelve thousand five hundred talents; a sum 
equivalent to more than two millions and a half 
of our money; but which was afterwards con- 
siderably improved by the more exact economy 
of the liomans, and the increase of the trade of 
iEthiopia and India. 87 Caul was 

of Gaul, -lit • Tr- . 

enriched l)y rapine, as r^gvpt was 
by commerce, and the tributes of those two great 
|)i evinces have been compared as nearly equal 
to each otlier in ^.llue.''8 'I'iie ten thousand 
Kuboic or Plianiiciaii talents, about 
four millions sterling,-'' ' w Inch ^an- 
quislied Carthage was condenmeil to pay within 
tile tenn of fifty years, were a sliglit atknow- ! 
ledgment of the superiority of Rome,t't» and ' 
cannot hear the least proportion with tlie taxes i 
aftei wards raised, both on the lands and on the ! 
persons of the inliabitants, when the fertile coast | 
of Africa was retluced into a province.t't 

^ ^ Spain, by a very singular fatality, 

o .paiii, was the l*eru and IMcxico of the old 
world. The discovery of the rich western con- 
tinent by the Plioeniciaiis, and the oppressitm of 
the siniple nati\es, who were compelled to labour ■ 
in their oami mints for the benefit of stranc:ers, 
form an exact t\pe of the inoie* ree'eiit liistoix 
of Spjini -h America.' - I'lie J*ii(enieians x%eie ' 
acijiiciiated onl\ with the se-a-coast of Spain; | 
<uaiice, as well as .imhition. cairied the arms of 


more than one hundred and fifty drachms, or 
about five pounds; but Gxarus was a little 
island, or rather a rock, of the .lEgean Sea, des- 
titute of fresh water and every necessary of life, 
and inhabited only by a few wretched fisher- 
men.*'^ 

From the faint glimmerings of Amount of 
sucli doubtful and scattered lights, 
we should he inclined to believe, 1st, That (with 
every fair allowance for the difference of times 
and circumstances) the general income of the 
Roman provinces could seldom amount to less 
than fifteen or twenty millions of our money 6 
and i^dly. That so ample a revenue must have 
been fully' adeijuate to all the expenses of the 
moderate gtivernment instituted b\' Augustus, 
whose court was t!ic modest family of a prival * 
senator, and ^vho'-e niilit.iry establishment was 
calculate!! foi tiie defence of the frontiers, with- 
out any a-^piring views of coiujiie-.t, or any' se- 
rious apprehension of a foreign ip.xasion. 

Notw ithst.inding the seeming pro- i on 
b.ibility of both these conclusions, 
the latter of them at least is posi- Au^'u^tus. 
tively' disowned by the Linguage and conduct of 
Augustus. It is not easy to determine whether, 
on this occ.arion, he acted as the common father 
of the Roman world, or as the opjiressor of li 
berty ; whether he wished to relieve thcproxinces, 
or to impoverish the senate and the equestrian 
order. But no sooner had he assumed ftie reins 
of government tlian he frequently intimateii the 
insufficiency of the tributes, anfl the ncces'-ity of 
thiowingan equitable proportion of the public 
buiden upon Homo and Italy. In the prose- 
cution of this unpopular design, he adxaiued, 
Iinwever, bv tai.tious and WLll-weighed steps. 
'I'he intnuluctii}!! of customs w as followed by the 
estalilishinent of an excise, and the scheme of 


Home and Carthage into the lieart of the coun- 
try, and ulmt)st eveiy part of the soil was found 
pregnaitt with co}>per, siher, and gold. Alention 
is made of a mine near Carthagena, which yielded 
every day twenty -five thou -and draeliius of silver, 
orai)out thiee luinthed thoiis,ir.d j'oundsayear.‘'3 
Twenty thousand pouiids weight of gold was 
annually' receixed from the proxincesof Asturia, 
Gallicia, and Lusitania.'** 

of the Isle M'e want both leisure and mate- 
ot t.vania. pursue this curious enquiry 

through the many potent states that were anni- 
hilated in the Roman empire. Some notion, 
howexer, may be formed of the rexenue of the 
provinces xxhere consideralile xvealtli had been 
deposited by nature, or collected by man, if we 
observe the severe attention that was directed to 
the abodes of solitude and sterility. Augustus 
once received a petition from the inhabitants of 
Oy anis, humbly praying that they might be re- 
lieved from one third of their excessive imposi- 
tions. Their xvliole tax amounted indeed to no 


taxation was completed by an artful as'^essment 
on tile real and personal property of tlio Roman 
citizens, x^ ho had been excmptexl from any kind 
of contribution above a century and a iialf. 

I. In a great empire like that ^f ^ ^ 

Rome, a natural balance of money 
must have gradually established itself. It has 
lieen already observed, that as the wealth of the 
provinces was attracted to the capital by' the 
strong hand of conquest and power, so a consi- 
derable part of it was restored to the industrious 
piovinces by the gentle influence of commerce 
and arts. In the reign of Augustus and his 
successors, duties w'ere imposed on every kind of 
merchan^li^c, which tlirough a tliousand channels 
flowed to the great centre of opulence and luxury; 
and in w hatsoever manner tlie law was expressed, 
it was the Roman purchaser, and not the pro- 
vincial merchant, who paid the tax. ^'7 The rate 
of the customs varied from the eighth to the 
fortietli part t>f the value of tlie commodity ; and 
we have a right to suppose that the variation x\ as 
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directed by the unalterable maxims of policy ; 
that a higher duty was fixed on the articles of 
luxury than on those of necessity, and that the 
productions raised or manufactured by the labour 
of the subjects of the empire were treated with 
more indulgence than was shown to the perni- 
cious, or at least the unpopular, commerce of 
Arabia and India.*^® There is still extant a long 
but imperfect catalogue of eastern commodities 
W’hich, about the time of Alexander Severus, 
were subject to the payment of duties ; cinnamon, 
myrrh, pepper, ginger, and the whole tribe of 
aromatics, a great variety of precious stones, 
among which the diamond was the most remark- 
able for its price, and the emerald for its beauty;!^ 
Parthian and Babylonian leather, cottons, silks, 
both raw and manufactured, ebony, ivory, and 
eunuchs. *00 We may observe, that the use and 
value of those effeminate slaves gradually rose 
with the decline of the empire. 

_ . II. The excise, introduced by 

Augustus alter the civil wars, was 
extremely moderate, but it was general. It 
seldom exceeded one per cent. ; but it compre- 
hended whatever was sold in the markets or by 
public auction, from the most considerable pur- 
chases of lands and houses to those minute ob- 
jects which can only derive a value from their 
infinite multitude and daily consumption. Such 
a tax, as it affects the body of the people, has 
ever been the occasion of clamour and discontent. 
An emperor well acquainted \uth the wants and« 
resources of the state was obliged to declare by 
a public edict, that the support of the army de- 
pended in a great measure on the produce of the 
excise. 


Taxon When Augustus resolved to 

legactes and establish a permanent military force 
inheritances, defence of his government 

against foreign and domestic enemies, he insti- 
tuted a peculiar treasury for the pay of the 
soldiers, the rewards of the veterans, and the 
extraordinary expenses of war. The ample 
revenue of the excise, though peculiarly appro- 
priated to those uses, was found inadequate. To 
supply the deficiency, the emperor suggested a 
new tax of five per cent, on all legacies and in- 
heritances. But the nobles of Rome were more 
tenacious of property than of freedom. Their 
indignant murmurs were received by Augustus 
with his usual temper. He candidly rrferred 
tile whole business to the senate, and exhorted 
them to provide for the public service by some 
other expedient of a less odious nature. They 
were divided and pe^lexed. He insinuated to 
them, that their obstinacy would oblige him to 
^fropose a general land-tax and capitation. They 
acquiesced in silence. *'>2 The new imposition 
on legacies and inheritances was however miti- 
gated by some restrictions. It did not take 
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place unless the object was of a certain value, 
most probably of fifty or an hundred pieces of 
gold nor could it be exacted from the nearest 
of kin on the father’s side. When tiie rights 
of nature and poverty weie thus secured, it 
seemed reasonable, that a stranger, or a distant 
relation, who acquired an unexpected accession 
of fortune, should cheerfully resign a twentieth 
part of it, for the benefit of the state, 

Such a tax, plentiful as it must 
prove m every wealthy community, th.* ia*s anj 
was most happily suited to the situ- 
ation of the Romans, who could frame their 
arbitrary wills, according to the dictates of rea- 
son or caprice, without any restraint from the 
modern fetters of entails and settlements. From 
various causes the partiality of paternal affection 
often loat its influence over the stern patriots of 
the commonwealth, and the dissolute nobles of 
the empire ; and if the father bequeathed to his 
son the fourth part of his estate, he removed all 
ground of legal complaint. But a rich child- 
less old man was a domestic tvTant, and his 
power increased with his years and infirmities. 
A servile crowd, in which he frequently reckoned 
praetors and consuls, courted his smiles, pam- 
pered his avarice, applauded his follies, served 
his passions, and waited with impatience for his 
death. The arts of attendance and flattery were 
formed into a most lucrative science ; those who 
professed it acquired a peculiar appellation ; and 
the whole city, according to the lively descrip- 
tions of satire, was divided between two parties, 
the hunters and their game. **^7 Yet, while so 
many unjust and' extravagant wills were every 
day dictated by cunning, and subbcribcd by folly, 
a few were the result of rational esteem and vir- 
tuous gratitude. Cicero, w'ho bad so often 
defended the lives and fortunes of his fellow- 
citizens, was rewarded with legacies to the 
amount of an hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds; *08 nor do the friends of the younger 
Pliny seem to have been less generous to that 
amiable orator. *oj Wliatever w^ tlie motive of 
the testator, the treasury claimed, without dis- 
tinction, the twentieth part of his estate ; and in 
the course of two or three generations, the whole 
property of the subject must have gradually 
passed through the coffers of the state. 

In the first and golden years of Relations of 
the reign of Nero, that prince, from the emperors, 
a desire of popularity, and perhaps from a blind 
impulse of benevolence, conceived a wish of 
abolishing the oppression of the customs and ex- 
cise. The wisest senators applauded his mag- 
nanimity ; but they diverted him from the 
execution of a design, which would have dis- 
solved the strength and resources of the re- 
public.**® Had it indeed been possible to realise 
this dream of fancy, such princes as Trajan and 


104 As the Roman law subsisted for many asres, the ot 
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the Antonines would surely have embraced with 
ardour the glorious opportunity of conferring so 
signal an obligation on mankind. Satisfied, 
however, with alleviating the public burden, 
they attempted not to remove it. The mildness 
and precision of their laws ascertained the rule 
and measure of taxation, and protected the sub- 
ject of every rank, against arbitrary interpret- 
ations, antiquated claims, and the insolent vex- 
ation of the farmers of the revenue. ^ ‘ ^ For it is 
somewhat singular, that, in every age, the best 
and wisest of the Roman governors persevered 
in this pernicious method of collecting the ' 
principal branches at least of the excise and 
customs. * j 

Edict of sentiments, and, indeed, the i 

Caraciiia. situation of Caracalla, were very ; 
difTerent from those of the Antonines. Inatten- | 
tive, or rather averse to tire welfare of his people, [ 
he found himself under tiie necessity of gratify- , 
ing the insatiate avarice y\hich he liad excited in j 
the army. Of the several impositions introduced I 
by Augustus, the twentieth on inheritances and ' 
legacies was the most fruitful, as well as the most 
comprehensive. As its influence was not con- 
fined to Rome or Italy, the produce continually j 
increased with the gradual extension of the ; 
Roman Citv, The new citizens, though charged, j 
on equal terms, with the payment of new j 
taxes, which had not affected them as subjects, ■■ 
derived an ample compensation from the rank ! 
they obtained, the privileges they acquirtjd, and 
the fair prospect of honours and fortune that yvas 
The freedom thrown Open to their ambition. But | 
•mntu ail die the favour which implied a distinc- j 
•r.-Mneui-, tjQn was lost in the prorlifralitv of 

ir tile pu^^ose ‘ “ • 

of t-iiat.on. Caracalla. and the reluctant pro\in- 
cials were compelled to a-'- ume tire vain title, 
and the real obligations, of Roman citizens. Nor 
was the rapacious son of Severus contented with 
such a measure of taxation as had appeared j 
sufficient to his moderate predecessors. Instead 
of a twentieth he exacted a tenth of all legacies 
and inheritances ; and during his reign (^for the 
ancient propoition was restored after his death) i 
lie crushed alike every part of the empire under 
the weight of his iron sceptre, 

Temporarr When all the proNincials became 
liable to the peculiar impositions of 
Roman citizens, they seemed to ac- 
quire a legal exemption from the tributes which 
they had paid in their former condition of sub- | 
jects. Such were not the maxims of government 
adopted by Caracalla and his pretended son. 
The old as well as the new taxes were, at tlie 
same time, levied in the provinces. It was 
reserved for the virtue of Alexander to relieve 
them in a great measure from this intolerable 
grievance, by reducing the tributes to a thirtieth ! 
part of the sum exacted at tlie time of his acetis- 
sion. It is impossible to conjecture the 
motive that engaged him to spare so trifling a 
remnant of tlie public evil ; but the noxious 
weed, which had not been totally eradicated, 

111 See Pliny’s Panegyric, the Augustan Iljstfjrr, and Barman. <le 
Vectjgai passim. 
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avour. 


j again sprang up with the most luxuriant growth, 
[ and in the succeeding age darkened the Roman 
! world with its deadly shade. In the course of 
I this history, we shall be too often summoned to 
[ explain the land-tax, the capitation, and the 
heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, 
which w'crc exacted from the provinces for the 
use of the court, the army, and the capital. 

As long as Rome and Italy were Consequences 
respected as the centre of govern- 
ment, a national spii’it w'as preserved ofKome. 
by the ancient, and insensibly imbibed by the 
adopted, citizens. The principal commands of 
the anny were tilled by men who had received a 
liberal education, were well instructed in the 
advantages of laws and letters, and who had 
risen, by equal steps, through tlie regular suc- 
cession of civil and military honours. ^ 'Po 
their iatiuence and example wc may partly as- 
cribe the modest obedience of the legions during 
the two first centuries of the Imperial hKtory. 

But when the last enclosure of the lloman 
constitution was trampled down by Caracalla, the 
separation of professions gradually succeeded to 
the distinction of ranks. The more polished 
citizens of the internal provinces were alone 
qualified to act as lawyers and magistrates. The 
rougher trade of arms was abandoned to tlie 
peasants and barbarians of the frontiers, who 
knew no countiy- but tlieir camp, no science but 
that of war, no civil laws, and scarcely those of 
nailitary discipline. With bloody hands, savage 
manners, and desperate resolutions, tlicy some- 
times guarded, but much oftener subverted, the 
throne of the emperors. 


CHAP. VII. 

The Elci'ation and Tyranny of Maximin. — He- 
hellion tn Africa and Italy, under the Authority 

of the Senate Civil ff'ars and Seditions, — 

Violent Deaths of Maximin and his Son, of 
Maximus and Balbinus, and of the three Gor- 
dians. — Usurpation and secular Games of 
Thilip, 

Of the various forms of govern- The 
ment, which have prevailed in the ndxaix 
world, an hereditary monarchy seems to present 
tlie fairest scope for ridicule. Is it possible to 
relate, without an indignant smile, that, on the 
father’s decease, the property of a nation, like 
that of a drove of oxen, descends to his infant 
son, as yet unknown to mankind and to himself; 
and that the bravest warriors and the wisest 
statesmen, relinquishing their natural right to 
empire, approach the royal cradle witli bended 
knees and protestations of inviolable fidelity ? 
Satire and declamation may paint these obvious 
topics in the most dazzling colours, but our more 
serious thoughts will respect a useful prejudice, 
that establishes a rule of succession, independent 
of the passions of mankind ; and we shall cheer- 

114 Dwm, 1 iTTfu. p. 12 ^ 5 . 

11 7 He pA.d attra, the aTOa.1 tribute, wns cnargen vjih no 
mare than she third part r't an aureus, and prf.|Kjru<>nal j.k-ck coid 
wne coined fay .V’etaniler'i order. Hist. August- p- li”. with th* 
cummexitarv ot balma-Mu* 

l!6 See the i»»esof Aunroia. V'es-pa^Jtn, Trajan. SeTPnis, and ha 
three ctsmfeuuin , and indeed of all ih« ejunraii men gf those umo. 
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fully acquiesce in any expedient which deprives 
the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed the 
ideal, power of giving themselves a master, 
andwiiti fld- In the cool shade of retirement 
we may easily devise imaginary 
sucte>.s.i,>n. forms of government, in which the 
sceptre shall be constantly bestowed on the most 
worthy, by the free and incorrupt suffrage of the 
whole community. Experience overturns these 
airy fabrics, and teaches us, that in a large society, 
the election of a monarch can never devolve to 
the wisest, or to the most numerous, part of the 
people. The army is the only order of men 
sufficiently united to concur in the satne senti- 
ments, and powerful enough to impose them on 
the rest of their fellow-citizens : but the temper 
of soldiers, habituated at once to \ iolence and to 
slavery, renders them very unfit guardian* of a 
legal, or even a civil constitution. Justice, 
humanity or political wisdom, are qualities they 
are too little acquainted with in themselves to 
appreciate them in others. Valour will acquire 
their esteem, and liberality will purchase tlieir 
suffrage ; but the first of these merits is often 
lodged in the most savage breasts ; the latter can 
only exert itself at the expense of the public; 
and both may be turned against the posse'>sor of 
the throne, by the ambition of a daring rival. 

Wnn* of If m the suponor prerogative of birth, 

Roman impire when it Iias obtained the sanction of 

prnauOtive yt , 

theareuest time and popular opinion, is the 
caainmes plainest and least invidious of all dis- 

tinctions among mankind. The acknowledged 
right extinguishes the hopes of faction, and the 
conscious security disarms the cruelty of the 
monarch. To the firm establishment of this 
idea, we owe the peaceful succession, and mild 
administration, of European monarchies. To 
the defect of it, we must attribute the frequent 
civil wars, through which an Asiatic despot is 
obliged to cut his way to the throne of his fathers, 
^et, even in the east, the sphere of contention is 
UMially limited to the princes of the reignin'^ 
house, and as soon as the more fortunate compe- 
titor has removed his brethren, by the sword and 
the bow-string, he no longer entertains any jea- 
lousy of his meaner subjects. But the Roman 
empire, after the authority of the senate had sunk 
into contempt, was a vast scene of confusion. 
The royal, and even noble, families of the pro- 
vinces, had long since been led in triumph before 
the car of the haughty republicans. The ancient 
families of Rome had successively fallen beneath 
the Tyranny of the Caesars; and whilst those 
princes were shackled by the forms of a cornmon- 
weaith, and disappointed by the repeated failure 
ot tiieir posterity,' it was impo-,sil>le that any 
idea of hereditary succession should have taken 
rcK>t in the minds of their subjects. The right to 
the throne, wliich none could claim from birtlj, ! 
every one assumed from merit. The daring i 
hopes of ambition were set loose from the salutaiy ; 
restraints of law and prejudice; and the meanest | 
of mankind might, without folly, entertain a ' 
hope of being raised by valour and fortune to a 

snccesMre eetieramns on the 
succeeded the.r father^ 
fr. (aotwith^tandine the pennissHin, and the 

J’h- Renerally unfruitful 


rank in the army, in which a single crime would 
enable him to wrest the sceptre of the world from 
his feeble and unpo|)ular master. After the 
murder of Alexander Severus, and the elevation 
of Mdximin, no emperor could think himself 
safe upon the throne, and every barbarian peasant 
of the frontier might aspire to that august, but 
dangerous station. 

About thirty-two years before 
that event, the emperor Severus, tune^ of 

. . /. ^ Maximin. 

returning irom an eastern expe- 
dition, halted in Thrace, to celebrate, with 
militarv'^ games, the birth-day of his younger son, 
Geta. The country Hocked in crowds to behold 
their sovereign, and a young barbarian of gigan- 
tic stature earnestly solicited, in his rude dialect, 
that he might be allowed to contend for the prize 
of wrestling. As the pride of discipline would 
have been disgraced in the overthrow of a Roman 
soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was matched 
with the stoutest followers of the camp, sixteen 
of whom he successively laid on the ground. 
His victory was rewarded by some trilling gifts, 
and a permission to enlist in the troops. The 
next day, the happy barbarian was distinguished 
above a crowd of recruit^, dancing and exulting 
after the fashion of his country. As soon as he 
perceived that he had attracted the emperor’s 
notice, he instantly ran up to his horse, and fol- 
lowed him on foot, without the least appearance 
of fatigue, in a long and rapid career. “ Thra- 
“ cian,** said Severus with astonishment, “ art 
“ thou disposed towTe^tle afterthyrace ?” “Most 
“willingly, Sir,” replied the unwearied youth ; 
and, almost in a breath, overthrew seven of the 
strongest soldiers in the army. A gold collar was 
the prize of his matchless vigour and activity, 
and he was immediately a])pointed to serve in the 
horse-guards who always attended on the person 
of the sovereign. 2 

Maximin, for that was his name, 1,^317 
though born on the territories of ^erviceand 
the empire, descended from a mixed 
race of barbarians. His father was a Goth, and 
his mother of the nation of the Alani. He dis- 
played, on every occasion, a valour equal to his 
strength ; and liis native fierceness was soon 
tempered or disguised by the knowledge of the 
world. Under the reign of Severus and his son, 
he obtained the rank of centurion, with the 
favour and esteem of both those princes, the 
former of whom was an excellent judge of merit. 
Gratitude forl)ade Maximin to serve under the 
assassin of Caracalla. Honour taught him to 
decline the effeminate insults of Elagabalus. 
On the accession of Alexander he returned to 
court, and was placed by that prince in a station 
useful to the service, and honourable to himself. 
The fourth legion, to which he was appointed 
tribune, soon became, under his care, the best 
disciplined of the whole army. With the general 
applause of the soldiers, who bestowed on their 
favourite hero the names of Ajax and Hercules, 
he w'as successively promoted to the first 
military command ;3 and had not he still retained 

3 Hist. Aujfasf p 14n. Herodian, l.vi. P.22'5. Aarelius Victor- 
By compan these author., it should seem thit Maxiiiiiii hid tne 
ptrticular romniard of the Tnbaliian horse, with the jj^ncr ’l coin- 
misBion of the recruits of the whole arm>- Hi-, biojjn. 

pher oiiiiht to naTs marked, with more care, his exploits. S'ld th* 
successive Me|>s ot hii military promott ms. 
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too much of his savage origin, the emperor 
might perhaps have given his own sister in 
marriage to the son of Maximin.'* 

Con^ira (7 of Instead of securing his fidelity, 
M anm i n . jjjege favoum served only to inflame 
the ambition of the Thracian peasant, who 
deemed his fortune inadequate to his merit, as 
long as he was constrained to acknowledge a 
superior. Though a stranger to real wisdom, 
he was not devoid of a selfish cunning, which 
showed him that the emperor had lost the affec- 
tion of the army, and taught him to improve 
their discontent to his own advantage. It is 
easy for faction and calumny to shed their poison 
on the administration of the best of princes, and 
to accuse even their virtues, by artfully con- 
founding them with those vices to which they 
bear the nearest affinity. The troops listened 
with pleasure to the emissaries of Maximin. 
They blushed at their own ignominious patience, 
which, during thirteen years, had supported the 
vexatious discipline imposed by an effeminate 
Syrian, the timid slave of his mother and of the 
senate. I^ was time, they cried, to cast away 
that useless phantom of the civil power, and to 
elect for their prince and general a real soldier, 
educated in camps, exercised in war, who would 
assert the glory, and distribute among liis com- 
panions the treasures of the empire. A great 
army was at that time assembled on the banks : 
of the Rhine, under the command of the em- i 
peror himself, who, almost immediately after his ! 
return from the Persian war, had been obliged 
to march against the barbarians of Germany. 
The important care of training and reviewing 
the new levies was entrusted to Maximin. One 
day, as he entered the field of exercise, the 
troops, either from a sudden impuUe, or a 
formed conspiracy, saluted him emperor, silenced 
by their loud acclamations his obstinate refusal, 
and hastened to consummate their rebellion by 
A D. 25,^. the murder of Alexander Severus. 
March ij. circumstances of his death 

variously related. The writers, 
Severu*. who supposG that he died in igno- 
rance of the ingratitude and ambition of Maxi- 
min, affirm, that, after taking a frugal repast in 
the sight of the army, he retired to sleep, and 
that, about the seventh hour of the day, a part of 
his own guards broke into the Imperial tent, 
and, wdth many wounds, assassinated their 
virtuous and unsuspecting prince, 5 If we credit 
another, and indeed a more probable account, 
Maximin was invested with the purple by a nu- 
merous detachment, at the distance of several 
miles from the head-quarters ; and he trusted for 
success rather to the secret wishes than to the 
public declarations of the great army. Alex- 
ander had sufficient time to awaken a faint sense 
of loyalty among his troops ; but their reluctant 
professions of fidelity quickly vanished on the 
appearance of Maximin, who declared himself 
the friend and advocate of the military order, 

4 See the 1 ’♦ .. 1 in 

5 Hiit. -A u ' ' ■ 

circum-itanci • , > • i 

narration it .. ' . , 

enter^ the t- nt, and airakened the slumbering monarch, the fear ot 
|mnishm«nit urged him to persuade the chsatfectwl soldiers to conimt 
the murd.T. 

6 Herodtan, 1, vi. p. 223—227. 


and was unanimously acknowledged emperor of 
the Romans by the applauding legions. The 
son of Mamsea, betrayed and deserted, withdrew 
into bis tent, desirous at least to conceal his ap- 
proaching fate from the insults of the multitude. 
He was soon followed by a tribune and some 
centurions, the ministers of death ; but instead 
of receiving with manly resolution the inevitable 
stroke, his unavailing cries and entreaties dis- 
graced the last moments of his life, and converted 
into contempt some portion of the just pity which 
his innocence and misfortunes must inspire. His 
mother Mama;a, whose pride and avarice he 
loudly accused as the cause of his ruin, perisheti 
with her son. The most faithful of his friends 
were sacrificed to the first fury of the soldiers. 
Others were reserved for the more deliberate 
cruelty of the usurper; and those who experienced 
the mildest treatment, were stripped of their em- 
plo)Tnents, and ignomiuiously driven from the 
court and army. 6 

The former tyrants, Caligula and xvranny of 
Nero, Commodus and Caracalla, Mauimn. 
were all dissolute and unexperienced youths, 7 
educated in the purple, and corrupted by the 
pride of empire, the luxury of Rome, and the 
perfidious voice of flattery. The cruelty of 
Maximin was derived from a different source, 
the fear of contempt. Though he depended on 
the attachment of the soldiers, who loved him 
for virtues like their own, he w^ conscious that 
his mean and barbarian origin, his savage ap- 
pearance, and his total ignorance of the arts and 
institutions of civil life,^ formed a very unfa- 
vourable contrast with the amiable manners of 
the unhappy Alexander. He remembered that, 
in his humbler fortune, he had often waited 
before the door of the haughty nobles of Rome, 
and had been denied admittance by the insolence 
of their slaves. He recollected too tlie friend- 
ship of a few who had relieved his poverty, and 
assisted his rising hopes. But those who had 
spumed, and those who had protected the Thra- 
cian, were guilty of the same crime, the know- 
ledge of his original obscurity. For this crime 
many were put to death ; and by the execution 
of several of his benefactors, Maximin published, 
in characters of blood, the indelible history of 
liis baseness and ingratitude.^ 

The dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant, 
W'as open to every’ suspicion against those among 
his subjects who were the most distinguished by 
tlieir birth or merit. Whenever he was alarmed 
with the sound of treason, bis cruelty was un- 
bounded and unrelenting. A conspiracy against 
his life was either discovered or imagined, and 
Magnus, a consular senator, was named as the 
principal author of it. Without a witness, with- 
out a trial, and without an opportunity of 
defence, Magnus, with four thousand ot his 
supposG accomplices, were put to death. Italy 
and the whole empire were infested with innu- 
merable spies and informers. On the slightest 
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accusation, the first of the Roman nobles, who 
had governed provinces, coiiimaiuled armies, 
and been adorned \'ith the consular and trium- 
phal ornaments, were chained on tlie public 
carriages, and hurried away to the emperorS 
presence. Confiscation, exile, or simple death, i 
were esteemed uncommon instances of his lenity. 
Some of the unfortunate sufierers he ordered to 
be sewed up in the hides of slaughtered animals, 
others to be exposed to wild beasts, others again 
to be beaten to death with clubs. During the 
tliree years of his reign, he disdained to \isit 
either Rome or Itoly. His camp, occ.isionally 
removed froni the banks of the Rliine to those 
of the Danube, wa« the scat of his stern ties- i 
pot'siii, wliich triunpled on every principle of , 
law and justice, and was supported by the j 
a\ovved power of the swoid. No man of 
noble birth, elegant accomplishments, jar know- 
ledge of civil business, was suffered near his 
person; and the court of a Homan empeior 
revived the idea of those ancient clnefs of slaves 
and gladiators, whose savage power had left a 
deep impression of terror and detestation.il 
Orpre,..oi of '“"g cruelty of Maxi- 

theprounee>. mill vvas confiiied to the ilKistrious 
senators, or even to the bold adventurers, wlio 
in the court or army expose tliemselves to the 
caprice of fortune, the body of the people viewed 
their siiffeiings with indifference, or perliaps 
with pleasure. But the lyraniS avarice, stimu- 
lated by the insatiate desires of the soldiers, at 
length attacked tiie public property. Every 
city of the empire was possessed of an inde- > 
pendent revenue, destined to purchase corn for 
the multitude, and to supply the expenses of 
the games and entertainments. By a single act 
of authority, the whole ma>s of wealth was at 
once confiscated for the use of the Itnpeiial ! 
treasury. The temples were stripjied of tfieir 
most valuable offeiings of gold and silver, and , 
the statues of gods, lieroes, and emperors, weie 
melted down and coined into money. Thesi.- 
impious orders could not be executeil v\ithout 
tumults arid massacres, as in many places tiie 
people chose ratlier to die in tlie deRmce of their 
altars, than to behold in the midst of peace their 
cities exposed to tiie rapine and crnelty of v\ar. 
Ihe soldiers themselves, among whom this sa- 
crilegious plunder was distributed, received it 
with a hlush ; and, hanleried as they were in 
acts of violence, tiiey dreaded the just k'pro.aches 
of their fiends and relations. Throughout the 
Roman world a general cry of indignation was 
heard, implrn'ing vengeance on the common 
enemy of human kind ; and at length, by an 
act of {irivate oppression, a peaceful aiid'un- 
armed province was driven into rebellion a‘rainst 
him. ' ' 

The procurator of Afiica was a servant wor- 


thy of such a. master, who ci>ns'- j. 
dered the fines and contiNi. ations of v i' i': Apni’ 
the rich as one of the nio^t fruitful branches of the 
Imperial revenue -Vii ini'putou'' ''cntence had 
been pronounced aL^aiiist •'Oiiie opulent youtlis 
of that country, tlie execution of which would 
have stripped them of far the uieatcr ] art of their 
patriinonv. In tlii" extrLiuitv, a rx-'-olution that 
mu^t either complete or prevent tlKii rum, was 
dictated by desji.iir. A resjnre of tiiree days, 
obtained with ditficulty from the rapacious trea- 
surer, was empioved in ct'ihctiiig tiom their 
estates a great number of slaves and peasants, 
blindly devoted to the commands of their lords, 
and armed vvitli the rustic wtajions of clubs and 
axes. The leaders of the conspiracy, as they 
were admitted to the amlicnee of tlie procurator, 
stabbed him with the daggers cotitc'aled under 
j tlieir garments, and. by tiie a-si'.r.ince of their 
tumultuary tiain. seized on the little town of 
Tlivsdriis, iind eieitcil tlie st.mdaiil of rebel- 
lion against tlie so\ereign oi the R«»nian empire. 
TIkv restexi their liopes on tlie hatreti of man- 
kind* against IMaxiuiin, and tliev judiciously 
resolved to ojijiose to that detisted tyrant an 
emperor v\ hose inihl v irtuus hail already acijuired 
the love and esteem of the Renn.ms, and whose 
authority over the province vvould give weight 
and stability to the enterfirise. Gonlianus. their 
proconsul, ami tlie object of tlalr choice, refused, 
with unfeigned reluct.ince, the dangerous honour, 
and begged witli tears, tliat tliev would suffer 
him to terminate in peace a long and innocent 
life, without staining his feeble age with civil 
blood. Their menaces ct>mpel!e’d liiiu to accept 
the Imperial purple, his only refuge indeed 
against tlie jealous cinelty of iMavinnn; since, 
according to the roftsonmg of t\ rants, those 
wiio have been esteemed woitliv of the throne 
desei v'e death, and those wiio deliberate have 
already rebelled, 

The family of Gordianns was md 

I one of tiie most illustrious of tlie 
Koinan senate. On the f.ulier’s 
side, he was descended from tlio (iracchi; on 
his mother’s, from the emperor Trajan, .“k 
great estate enabled him to su\)port the dignity 
of his birth, and in the enjoyment of it he 
tlisjdaycd an elegant taste, and beiu-ficent dis- 
position. The palace in Rome, foniierly inha- 
bited by tlie gieat Ponipcy, had been, during 
Several generations, in the jiosscssion of Oor- 
dian’s family.*’ It was distinguished by ancient 
trophies of naval victories, and decorated vv ith 
I the works of modern painting. His villa on 
j the road to Prameste, v\a.s celebiated for baths 
of singular beauty and extent, for three stately 
rooms of an huruired feet in length, and fora 
magnificent portico, supported by two hundred 
columns of tlie four most curious and costly 
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sorts of marble.*^ The public shows exhibited 
at his expense, and in whicli the people were 
entertained %vith many hundreds of wild beasts 
and gladiators, 17 seem to surpass the fortune of 
a subject ; and whilst the liberality of other 
magistrates was confined to a few solemn fes- 
tivals in Rome, the magnificence of Gordian 
was repeated, when he \vas ^dile, every month 
in the year, and extended, during his consulship, 
to the principal cities of Italy. He w’as twice 
elevated to the last mentioned dignity, by Cara- 
calla and by Alexander ; for he possessed the 
uncommon talent of acquiring the esteem of 
virtuous princes, w ithout alarming the jealousy 
of tyrants. His long life was innocently spent 
in the study of letters and the peaceful honours 
of Rome ; and, till he was named proconsul of 
Africa by the voice of the senate and the appro- 
bation of Alexander, he appears prudently to 
have declined the command of armies and the 
government of pro^ iiice'?. As long as that em- 
peror lived, Africa was happy under the admin- 
istration of his worthy representative; after 
tlte barbarous iMaximin had usurped the throne, 
Gordian us alleviated the miseries which lie was 
unable to prevent. When he reluctantly ac- 
cepted the purple, he was above fourscore years 
old; a last and valuable remains of the happy 
age of the Aiitonines, whose virtues he revived 
in his own conduct, and celebrated in an elegant 
poem of thirty books. With the venerable pro- 
consul, bis son, who had accompanied him into 
Africa as his lieutenant, was likewise declared 
emperor. His manners were less pure, but his j 
cliaracter was cijually amiable with that of his | 
father. 7’wenty-tw-o ackiiow lodged concubine ' 
and a library of si\t\-two thousand volumes, , 
attested the variety t>f In', inclinations; ami fiom [ 
the productions wliich lie left behind him, it l 
appears that the funner as well as the latter were 
designed for use rather than for ostentation. ^ ’ 
The Roman people acknowledged in the fea- 
tures of the vounger Gordian the resemlilance 
of Scipio Africanus, recollected with pleasure 
that his mother was the grand-daughter of .‘Vn- 
toninus Pius, and rested the public hope on 
tliose latent virtues which had hitherto, as they 
fondly imagined, hiin concealed in the luxurious 
indolence of a private life. 

Th^ solicit As soon as the Gordians had 
appeased the first tumult of a popu- 
authoni_,. Jar election, they removed their court 
to Cartilage. They were received with the ac- 
clamations of tla Africans, who honoured their 
virtues, and whi>, since tlie visit of Hadrian, IkuI 
Jiever belu-ld the majesty e^f a Roman enipcTor. 
lUil the^'C vain acclamations luither "trengthened 
nor confirmed the title of the Ct<»rdi.ins, 'lliey 
were induced by jirinciple, as well as intere-st, ; 
to solicit tile approbatiein tif the senate; and a ; 
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deputation of the noblest provincials w'as sent, 
without delay, to Rome, to relate and justify the 
conduct of their country men, who, having long 
suliered with patience, were at length resolved to 
act w'itii vigour. The letters of the new princes 
were modest and respectful, excusing the neces- 
sity which had obliged them to accept the Impe- 
ril title ; but submitting their election and their 
fate to the supreme jutlgment of the senate. -o 
The inclinations of the senate were The senate 
neither doubtful nor divided. The 
birtli and noble alliances of the Gor- the Gordians; 
dians had intimately connected them with the 
most illustrious houses of Rome. I’heir fortune 
had created many dependants in that assembly, 
their merit had acquired many friends. Their 
mild administration ojiened the flattering pros- 
pect of the restoration, not only of the civil but 
even of the republican government. 'I’he terror 
of military violence, wliich had first obliged the 
senate to forget the murder of Alexander, and to 
ratify the election of a barbarian peasant, now 
produced a contrary efl’ect, and jirovoked them 
to assert the injured rights of freedom and 
humanity. Tlie hatred of Maximin tow ards the 
senate was declared and imj>lacable ; the tamest 
submission bad not appeased his fury, the most 
cautious innocence would not remove his sus- 
picions; and even tlie care of their own safety 
urged them to share the fortune of an enterprise, 
of which (if unsuccessful) they were sure to be 
the first victim-'. These considerations, and 
perliaj)s others of a more private nature, were 
debatul in a piovious conference of the consuls 
aiid the magistrate-'. As sikui as their resolu- 
tion wa-» decided, tlie\ ctmvoked in the tiinjde 
of Castor the whole hoily of the senate, accord- 
ing to an ancient form of secrecv,-- calculated 
to a,vvaken their attention, and to conceal their 
decrees, ‘‘ Conscript fatiieis,’* said the consul 
Svllaiius, ‘‘ the two Gordians, both of consular 
dignity, the one your proconsul, the other v our 
“ lieutenant, have been declared emperors by 
“ the general consent of Africa. Let us return 
“ tlianks,” he boldly continued, “ to the youth of 
“ Thysdrus; let us return thanks to the faitiiful 
“people of Carthage, our generous deliveicrs 
“from an horrid monster — \\’hy do v on hear 
“ me thus coolly, thus timidly? hy do you 
“ cast those anxious looks on each other? why 
“hesitate? Maximin is a public enemy! may 
“ his enmity soon expire with him, and may we 
“ long enjoy the prudence and felicity of Gor- 
“ dian the father, the valour and constancy of 
“ Gordian the son I ” -3 'j'Jif noble ardour of 
the consul revivt*!! the languid spiiit of the 
senate. Ry an unanimous decree ^ 
the election of the Gordians was lUiij;.,', n i 
ratified; IVIaximin, his son, and bis ".oj. 

adiitrents, were pronounced enemies i;f tlielr 

la BTp?'-h 'f his ropri,’ t1 t' v, < .nnh'n ‘.ff f' nj f ~ r 
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country, and liberal rewards , 4 ^ . 

whosoever had the courage and good fortune 
to destroy them. 

During the emperor s absence, a 
detachment of the praetorian guards 
and Italy : remained at Rome, to protect, or 

rather to command, the capital. The prefect 
Vitalianus had signalised his fidelity to Waximin, 
hy the alacrity with which he had obeyed, and 
even prevented, the cruel mandates of the tyrant. 
His death alone could rescue the authority of 
tile senate and the lives of the senators from a 
state of danger and suspense. Before their re- 
solves had transpired, a quaistor and some tri- 
bunes were commissioned to take his devoted 
life. They executed the order with equal bold- 
ness and success ; and, with their bloody daggers 
in their hands, ran through the streets, proclaim- 
ing to the people and the soldiers the news of 
the happy revolution. The enthusiasm of liberty 
was seconded by the promise of a large donative, 
in lands and money ; the statues of Maximin 
were thrown down ; the capital of the empire 
acknowledged, with transport, the authority of 
the two Gordians and the senate ; and the ex- 
ample of Rome was followed by the rest of Italy. 

, A new spirit had arisen in that 

loraciviiwar- asscmblv, wliose long patience uad 
been insulted by wanton despotism and military 
licence. The senate assumed the reins of 
government, and, with a calm intrepidity, pre- 
pared to vindicate by arms the cause of freedom. 
Among the consular senators, recommended by 
their merit and services to the favour of the 
emperor Alexander, it was easy to select twenty, 
not unequal to the command of an army, and 
the conduct of a war. To these was tlie defence 
of Italy intrusted. Each was appointed to act 
in his respective department, authorised to enrol 
and discipline the Italian youth ; and instructed 
to fortify the ports and highways, against the 
impending invasion of Maximin. A number of 
deputies, chosen from the most illustrious of the 
senatorian and equestrian orders, were dis- 
patched at the same time to the governors of tlie 
several provinces, earnestly conjuring tliem to 
lly to the assistance of their country, and to re- 
mind the nations of their ancient ties of friend- 
ship with the Roman senate and people. The 
general respect with w'hich these deputies were 
received, and tJje zeal of Italy and the provinces 
in favour of the senate, sufficiently prove tba 
the subjects of IMaximin were reduced to tliat 
uncommon distress, in wliich the body of the 
people has more to fear from oppression than 
from resistance. The consciousness of that 
melancholy Irutlj, iii'-pircs a degree of persever- 
ing fury, seldom to be found in those civil wars 
which are artificially supported for the benefit of 
a few factious and designing leaders.-^ 

Peftatund the cause of the Gor- 

dians was embraced with such diff u 
ardour, the Gordians themseivc; 

were no more. The feeble court of 

M H^rodi^, l Tij. p ‘241. 

^ ^ fi«ro(kw, l p. 417 . 1 . nu. p. V7. Hut. Aui^lst p.l5S 

^ Hew^^n, p.454. Hht. Au^dsI. p. We ma^ 

otHerre, that one rnooih and si* for the of <f'>rdi 3 n, is a 
jv>t {•urrwturtii of Ci'Aa’KXi and Paiiviniii», in'.ievl of Uie absurd 
rediLnif on* ;tar and si* ro-mUii. bee Comauuur. p. 1«J3. Zwi* 


Carthage was alarmed with the rapid approach 
of Capeliamis, governor ot ^lauritania, who, 
with a small banit ul’ veteran-., ami a fierce lio-,t 
of barbarians, attacked a faitlifiil, but iiiiwarlike 
province. The younger Gordian sallied out to 
meet the enemy at the head ot a tew guards, and 
a numerous undisciplined inultitmle, educated in 
the peaceful luxury of Cartilage. His useless 
valour served only to procure him an honourable 
death in the field of battle. His aged father, 
whose reign had not exceeded thirty-six days, 
put an end to his life on the first news of the 
defeat. Cartilage, destitute of defence, opened 
her gates to the conqueror, and Africa was ex- 
posed to the rapacious cruelty of a slave, obliged 
to satisfy his unrelenting master with a large 
account of blood and treasure.-'’ 

The fate of the Gordians fill ElPCtirtfl of 
Rome with just but unexi>cctcd 

terror. The senate convoked m the 

temple of Concord, atlected to 
transact the common busine‘»s of the day; and 
seemed to decline, with trembling anxiety, the 
consideration of tlicir own, and the piibUc dan- 
A silent consternation prevailed on the 
assembly, till a senator, of tlie name and family 
of Trajan, awakened his bretliren from tlieir 
fatal letliargy. He represented to them, that 
the choice of cautious dilatory measures had 
been long since out of their power ; that 
min, implacable by nature, and exasperated by 
injuries, was advancing towards Italy, at the 
head of the military force of the empire; and 
that their only remaining alternative, was either 
to meet him bravely in tJie field, or tamely to 
expect the tortures and ignominious death re- 
served for unsuccessful rebellion. “ ® 

lost,’* continued he, two excellent princes ; 

** but unless we desert ourselves, the hopes of 
the republic have not perished wfith the Gor- 
** dians. Many are the senators, whose virtues 
** have deserved, and whose abilities would sus- 
“ tain, the Imperial dignity. Let us elect two 
emperors, one of wbora may conduct the war 
‘‘ against tiie public enemy, wljiUt his colleague 
** remains at Rome to direct the civil adimms- 
“ tration. I cheerfully expose myself to the 
** danger and envy of the nomination, and give 
my x'Ote in favour of Maximus and Balbinus. 
** Ratify my choice, conscript fathers, or appoint, 
in their place, others more worthy of the em- 
“ pire." The general apprehension silenced the 
whispers of jealousy ; the merit of tlie candi- 
dates was universally acknowledged ; and the 
house resounded with the sincere acclamations, 
of lung life and victory to the emperop 
Maximus and Balbinus. You are happy iw 
“ the judgment of the senate ; may the republic 
“ be happy under your administration 

The virtues and the reputation of xharcha- 
the new emperors justified the most wter^ 
sanguine hopes of the Romans, Tlie various 
nature of their talents seemed to appropriate to 
each his peculiar department of peace and war, 


mus 1 i. p 17. th.-it the two Gordians penned bv a 
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without leaving room for jealous emulation. 
Balbinus was an admired orator, a poet of dis- 
tinguished fame, and a wise magistrate, who had 
exercised with innocence and applause the civil 
jurisdiction in almost all the interior provinces 
of the empire. His birth was noble,28 his for- 
tune affluent, his manners liberal and aifablc. 
In him the love of pleasure was corrected by a 
sense of dignity, nor had the habits of ease 
deprived him of a capacity for business. The 
mind of Maximus w^as formed in a rougher 
mould. By his valour and abilities he had 
raised himself from the meanest origin to the 
first employments of the state and army. Ilis 
victories over the Sarmatians and the Germans, 
the austerity of his life, and the rigid impartiality 
of his justice, whilst he was priefect of the city, 
commanded the esteem of a peoj»le, whose afiec- 
tions were engaged in favour of tlie more amiable 
Balbinus. The two colleagues had both been 
consuls ( Balbinus had tw ice enjoyed that honour- 
able office), both had been named among the 
twenty lieutenants of the senate ; and since the 
one was sixty and the other seventy-four years 
old,^!^ they had both attained tlic full maturity 
of age and experience. 

Tiimuit at Rome. After the Senate had conferred on 
Gor*au"^e. Maximus and Balbinus an equal 
dared c*sar. portion of the consular and tribuni- 
tian powers, the title of P’athcrs of tlieir country, 
and the joint office of Supreme Pontitfi they 
ascended to the Capitol to return thanks to tlie 
gods, protectors of Romc.30 The solemn rites 
of sacrifice were disturbed by a sedition of the 
people. The licentious multitude neither hned 
the rigid Maximus, nor did they suffieitntiv fear 
the mild and hmmme Balbinus. Their iuciea'^- 
ing numbers surrounded the temple of Jupiter; 
with obstinate clamours they asserted their in- 
herent right of consenting to the election of tlieir 
sovereign ; and demanded, with an apparent mo- 
deration, that, besides the t^^ o emperors chosen 
by the senate, a third should be added of the 
family of the Gordians, as a just return of gra- 
titude to those princes who had sacrificed tlieir 
lives for the republic. At the head of the city- 
guards, and tlie youth of tlie equestrian order, 
Maximus and Balbinus attempted to cut tiieir 
way through the seditious multitude. The luul- 
tituile, armed with sticks and stones, drove them 
back into tlie Capitol. It is prudent to yield 
when the contest, whatever may be the issue 
of it, must be fatal to both parties. A boy 
on!} thirteen years of age, the grandson of the 
elder, aiul nephew of tlie \ounger, Gordian, was 
produced to the people, invc'-ted with the orna- 
ments and title of Ca'sar. The tumult was 
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appeased by this easy condescension ; and the 
two emperors, as soon as they had been peace- 
ably acknowledged in Rome, prepared to defend 
Italy against the common enemy. 

Whilst, in Rome and Africa, re- xfaximin pre- 
volutions succeeded each other with 
such amazing rapidity, tlie mind of their empertwx. 
Maximin was agitated by tlie most furious pas- 
sions. He is said to have received the news of 
the rebellion of the Gordians, and of the decree 
of the senate against him, not with the temper 
of a man, but the rage of a wild beast ; which, 
as it could not discharge itself on the distant 
senate, threatened the life of his son, of his 
friends, and of all who ventured to approach Iiis 
person. The grateful intelligence of tlie death 
of the Gordians w'as quickly followed by tlic 
assurance that the senate, laying aside all hopes 
of pardon or accommodation, had substituted in 
their room two emperors, with whose merit lie 
could not be unac(|uainted. Revenge was tlie 
only consolation left to Maximin, and revenge 
could only he obtained by anns. Tlie strength 
of tlie legions had been assembled by Alexander 
fiom all parts of the empire. Tiiree successful 
campaigns against the Germans and the Sarma- 
tians, had raised their fame, confirmed their dis- 
cipline, and even increased tlieir numbers, liy 
filling the ranks with the flow'er of the barbarian 
youth. Tlie life of Maximin had been spent 
in W'ar, and the candid severity of history cannot 
refuse him the valour of a soldier, or even the 
abilities of an experienced general. It might 
natuially be e\i»ected that a prince of Midi a 
character, iu-tead of suffering the rebellion to 
gain stability by delay, sliould iminediafeiv h.i\e 
i.iarclied from the banks uf the Danube to those 
of the T}ber; and that his \ictorious army, in- 
stig.ited by contempt for the senate, and eager 
to g.ither the spoils of Italy, should have bunud 
witli impatience to finish tlie easy and lucrative 
conquest. Yet, as far as we can trust to the 
obscure chronology of that period, it appears 
that the operations of some foreign war deferred 
tlie Italian expedition till the en>iiing spring- 
From the prudent conduct of Maximin we may 
learn, tliat the savage features of his character 
li.ive been exaggerated by the pencil of party ; 
that his passions, liow ever impetuous, submitted 
to the force of re.ison ; and that the barbarian pos- 
sessed somethin:: of the generous spirit of Sylla, 
who su!>dued the enemies of Rome before he 
suffered himself to revenge his private injuries. 

M'hen the troops of Maximin, M,rchesintn 
advancing in excellent order, ar- v.o.xss. 
rived at the foot of the Julian Alps, 
they were terrified by tlie silence and desolation 
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that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. The ; 
Liges and open towns iiad been abandoned on j 
their ai)proach l)y the inhabitants, the cattle was J 
drivenaway, the provisions remo\ed or destroyed, | 
the bridges broke dow n, nor was any tiling left j 
v-liich could atlbrd either shelter or subsistence | 
to an invader. Such had been tlie wise orders | 
of the generals of the senate, whose design was [ 
to piotr.ict the war, to ruin the army of IMaximin ! 
bv the slow operation of f.iinine, and to consume ! 
Ills strength in tlie sieges of the principal cities 
of Italy, which they had plentifully stored witJi 
men and provisions from the deset ted country. 

^ , , Aiiuileia received and withstood the 

Siege cfAcimieia V . , 

hrst shotk ot the invasion. ilie , 
streams that issue from the heatl of the Hadriatic ' 
Gidf, swelled b_v themeltingof the w inter snowsA-* 
opposed an unexpected obstacle to tlie arms of , 
iMaximin. At length, on a singular bridge, 
constructed with art and difticulty of Urge hogs- 
heatls, he transported his army to the opposite 
liank, rooted up tlie beautiful vinevards in the 
neighbourljood of Aquileia, demolished the sub- 
urbs, and cmploy^-d the timber of the buildings 
in the engines and towers, with which on every i 
side he attacked tlie city. The walls, fallen to ! 
decay during the secuiity of a long peace, had \ 
been hastily rejialreJ on this suvideti einergeiicv: 
but the fiuue't deleuce ot Aijuileui consisted in 
the con^.tanev ot theciti/eiis; all ranks of whom, 
instead of being dismaved, were animated by 
the extreme danger, and tiieir knowledge of the I 
f\ rant *, unrelenting temper, d'heir coinage was \ 
supported and diiected ijy Crispiuus and Mer.o- ! 
philus, two of the twenty lieutenants of the se- I 
nate, wlio, with a small body of regular troops, '■ 
had thrown tlieinsehes into the besieged place ^ 
The army of ]^Iaxiinin was repulsed in repeated 
attacks, his machines dcstroved by showers of ' 
aitnUial file; and the generous entliusiastn of 
the Aqudeian.s was exalted Into a confidence of 
success bv the opinion that iUlenus, their tutelar • 

< ejty, comluted iu person in the defence of his ' 
distressed worshippers.^ j j 

t--mpt..ror IVIaximus. who Iiral ■ 
advanced as far as Ravenna, to sc- * 
cure tliat important place and to hasten the ' 
militarv- preparations, beheld the event of tlie ' 
war ,n ti,e more fait?,fu! mirror of reason and : 
policy. He was too sensible that a sin.-}e tow n ' 
conld no( redst the persevering etio.ts of a , .rent i 
arnij ; and he dreaded lest the eneniv, tired nith i 
Hie ohstji.ate resist.niee „f Atjiuleia. shonid on a I 
MU, den rel,,,,;,,,-), tj,,, 

uu,i-h to«.„,,s Homo. The fate of the empi.e 
.ind ‘■•inse ot livedom must tian he eonnnit- 
mI to the ehanee of a hattle ; and nh.U amts 
'o '^-teran legions of the 
e line and Danube ! .Some troops ne« l_v levied 
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among the generous but enervated vouth of 
Italy, and a body of Gennan auxiliaries, on 
whose firmness iu the hour of trial it was dan- 
gerous to depend. In tlie midst of these just 
alanns, the stri»ke of domestic conspiracy pu- 
nished the crimes of iMaximiu, and delivered 
Rome and the senate from the calamities that 
would suiely have attended the victory of an 
enraged barbaiian. 

Thepoo|)luof.V,]iiilLiah:idsc.ircol.v u„rferofM,.i 
experienced anvof the coimnon mi- iM'ia-i.i i.i-jon. 

. • ' , • . A.D -55. Apiil. 

senes or a siege ; their magazines 

were plentifullv supplied, and several fountains 
within the walls assuicd them of an inexhaust- 
ible lesource of fre-h water. The soldiers of 
Maxhnin vveie, on tlie contrarv, exposed to the 
inclemency of the season, the contagion of dis- 
ease, and the horrors of famine. The open 
country was mined, the rivers filled with the 
sl.vin and polluted with l>loud. \ spirit of des- 
pair and disaffection began to diffuse itself among 
the troojis ; and as they were cut off from all 
intelligence, they earily believed tliat the whole 
empire had embraced the cause of the senate, and 
that they were left as devoted victims, to perish 
under the iinpiegnable walls of Aipiileia. The 
fieice temper of the tyrant vva.s ex.isperated by 
disappointments, which he imputed to the cow- 
ardice of Ills army ; and his w anton and ill-timed 
ciucify, instead of striking terror, inspired hatred, 
and a just desire of revenge. A party of prae- 
torian guards, who trembled for their wives and 
children in the camp of Alba, near Home, 
executed the sentence of the senate. Maximin, 
abandoned by liis guanls, was slain in hi* te*nt, 
with his son (whom lie lm<l associated to the 
lionours of the purple}, Anulinus the pnefect, 
and the ])rinci]>al ministeis of Ids tvranny.‘^*5 
Hie sight <if their heads, lw>rne on the point of 
speais, convinced the citizens «)f Aijuileia that 
tile siege was at an end ; the gates of the city 
Were thrown open, a liberal inaiket was provided 
for (lie hungi y troo])s of i\Li\imtn, and the w hole 
army joined in solemn protestations of fidelity 
to tlie senate and the jieople of Rome, and to 
their lawful emperors iVIaxinuis and Bali^invis, 
Sucli was the descivcd fate of a 
brutal savage, destitute, as he has 
generally been represented, of every sentiment 
that distiniTiiishes a civilised or even a human 
being, Ihe body was suited to the soul. The 
5>t:iture ot ^Jaximin exceeded the mtasure of 
eight feet, and circumstances almost incredible 
aie related of his matchless sticngth and appe- 
tite*. Had he lived in a less enlightened age, 
tradition and poetry might well have described 
birn as one ot tiiose monstrous giants whose su- 
pernatural power was constantly exerted for tiie 
destruction of mankind. 

given up their hair to make ropes for the mihtary 
Heroctian, 1 Tiu. p. ‘.>70. Hi,t. Atieu^t p. llfi. The .lurc-tion 
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Jo> of the It is easier to conceive than to blood of the inhabitants. The emperor Balbinus 

Roman Horid. (describe tlie universal joy of the attempted, by ineti’ectual edicts, and precarious 
Roman world on tlie fall of the tyrant, the news truces, to reconcile the factions at Rome, but 
of which is said to have been carried in four their animosity, though smothered for a while, 
days from Aquileia to Rome. The return of burnt with redoubled violence. The soldiers, 
^laxiiuus was a triumphal procession ; his col- detesting tlie senate and the people, despised tlie 
league and young Gordian went out to meet weakness of a prince, who wanted either the 
him ; and the three princes made their entry into spirit or the power to command the obedience 
the capital, attended by the ambassadors of of his subjects. -*o 

almost all the cities of Italy, saluted with the After the tyrant’s death, his for- - 

splendid offerings of gratitude and superstition, midable army had acknowledged, thepra-ionan 

and received with the unfeigned acclamations of from iiecesj>ity rather than fiom 
the senate and people, who persuaded iheinst Ives choice, tlie authority of Maximus, who trans- 
tliat a golden age would succeed to an age of poited himself without delay to the camp before 
iron.38 The conduct of the two cmperoi *, coi- ^Vquiltia. As soon as he had received tiieir 

lesponded with the^e expectations. They ad- nath of Hdclity, lie addre-'seil them in terms full 

inini'.teied justice in person; and the rigour of of mildness lunl moderativm ; lamented, rather 
the one w<is tempered by the other's clenieiu'v. than arraignetl, the wild disoiikis of the times, 

Tile oppressive taxes with which M.iximin luul assiued the soldieis, that of all their past 

loadeil the righta of inheritance .md ‘*nLCesxioii conduct, the sen.ite would remember only their 

w ere rejiealed, or at least mod*. iMted. Discipline geiieious dc-stitn’ii of the tv lant, and tlieir vo- 

was revived, and, with the advice of the senate. luntarv jet in n to their clnty. .Maximus enforced 

many wise laws were enacted hv their Imperial his txhoitaihins b\ a liberal donative, puiilitd 

ministoi-., who endeavoured lo restore a civil ■ theva.nphv a solemn saciitice of expiation, and 
constitution on the ruins of militaiv tviannv. | thvn disinis-cd the legions to their several pro- 
M'hat reward may we expect for ileiivcniig | vines s, tmpjesseih as lie hoped, with a lively 
‘‘ Rome fioin a monster,''’’ was the ijiiestion sense ofgiatitinlc and obedience. Rut nothing 
asked by Maximus, in a moment of freedom could leor.cde the liaiighty spnit of the pra'to- 
and confidence. Bidbimis answered without nans, lliev attendeil the emperors on the ine- 
hesilation, “ The love of tlie' senate, of the inoutble duv of tiieir public entry into Rome; 
“people, and of all mankind.” “ Alas'” re'- but amidst the gtneial acilainatious, the sullen 
})lied ids more penetrating colleague, “ Ala-* ! I j ihjeeted exnsj'teii.i'.ce' of tlie guaids suilicieiitly 
“ dread the hatred of tlie soldiers, and tiie fatal i ‘hvlartd th..t t’ay eo» sideied themselves as tlie 
“ effects of their resentment.” < ' His .rppielien- ; oljeet, nalui than the partners, of the tiiiimph. 
sions were but too util pistiiied b\ the ev..nr. I Vv tan tli.' \A.- K- laxiv was umri.d m their camp, 
Whilst i'.laxinuis was ]ni.p.uiii;i 1 tbo-.e w ho ha«l -t rvexl tnnier .Maxinnn, .md those 
.Miionat defend It ily ag mist the e.immun i V'ho hati lein.dued at Rome, iiistiisiblv coinmu- 

foe, Balldmis. who remained at Home, li.id h^tii : uicated to -.uh other theii coinpLnnts.mdapprc- 
engaged in scenes of blood aiul intestine di -cord. ! liei.sions 'i he empeiors ehosen by the army 
Distrust and jealousy reigned in the* sen.ite; ai d ; had ]>erished with igm.mmy; those elected by 
even in the temples where they .as.eijibied, every ; the st-nalv were seated i>n the iIuom.^- 'I'iie 
senator carried tither open or concealed .inns, j long tdscord between the* civil and iniUtury 
In the midst of their deliberations, two viterans ! pv»w<.rs was tleuuhd b\ a-war, in winch the h»r- 
uf the guards, actuated either by cuuo-.ny or a j mer liatl olnained u complete Victory. Tlie 
siin-.ter motive, aud.iciouslv thrust iheiuselves • M»kUers must now learn a nevv doctrine' of sub- 
iiito the house, and advanced !)v degrees btvond mis-.iou to the senate; and w hatevtr chmeiicy 
the altar of Victory. Gallieanus, a consular, v a- allGtcd by that politic assemblv , tUev dreuihd 
and Ala’cenas, a pra*torian senator, viewtd with a slow revenge, lolourul by tlie name of disci- 
indigiiation their insolent intrusion : thawing phne. atid justified bv fair pretei'Cv s of the public 
their daggers, they laiil the spies, for such they good. Rut their Kite was still in their own 

deemed them, dea<l at the foot of the alt.ir, and hands ; and if thtv had courage to despise the 

then advancing to the eioor of the senate, inipru- vain terr«»is of an impotent republic, it was easy 
•* vlently exluirtcd the multitude to inassacie the to coiivince the woilil, that tliosi* who were 

}ir.etorians, iis the sei ret adherents of the tvr.mt. masters of the* arms, were ma.sJers of the autho- 
liiose who esc.nied the first furv of the tninuU ritv . of the stafe. 

tixik utiige in the t im]>, vvlmli they dtfeinhM N^hen the siuale elected two 

with siipt-iior advant.m^e aanust the leiter.itid piimts.it is ]»robable tliat, besides 

attacks of the pettple. ;iss|..t(. i| l._v the nnimmus ; the thel.srid reastm of providing for 

I aiuls of gladiutiu s. the prrptifv «jf opi.Knt | the* vai mus emergencies «>t peace and w ar, they 
nobles. The civil war histvil in. on tlav-*, wnh • '■•tre .ictuited bv the si-cret ties, re ot weaktning 


iniiiite loss and confusion on botli suits. W hen 
the pi])cs vctre broken that suj.plml the t imp 
with Water, the jjratoJians wire retiuctd to in- 
tokrafiie di'tii.ss ; l.ut in tlnir tnin thev m.aile 
desjarate sallies info the cnv. sti nre .i gu'it 
number of houses, and tilled ti:e -fit f- vi itii tlie 


l.v <tivi-.ii>;i the dcspoti-m of the s-jpn me n a;.:js- 
tr ite. 'i htir j'olit \ v\ as lihcfu.d, but it [irovtd 
fatal IfOtli to tiieir impvVsns .md to themsiUts, 
1 oe a'ofisv of pow,i a I . . -n t \.e p« i.sti d l.y 

the ntlK rt nee «.f t:, u.utkr. M a\ nn " tit ■ pi-.«.d 
R.tlbuui' as a luxurious le ble, .u,d w ,is m bii» 
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turn discMned by his colleague as an obscure 
soldier. Their silent discord was understood 
rather than seen; *^3 but the mutual conscious- 
ne^ prevented them from uniting in any vigor- 
ous measures of defence against their common 
enemies of the prastorian camp. The whole 
city was employed in the Capitoline games, and 
tlie emperors were left almost alone in the palace. 

A. D. 23S. On a sudden they were alarmed by 
July 15. approach of a troop of despe- 

rate assassins. Ignorant of each other’s situa- 
tion or designs, for they already occupied very 
distant apartments, afraid to give or to receive 
assistance, they wasted the important moments in 
idle debates and fruitless recriminations. The 
arrival of the guards put an end to the vain strife. 
They seized on tliese emperors of the senate, for 
such they called them with malicious contempt, 
stripped them of their garments, and dragged 
them in insolent triumph through the streets of 
Rome, with a design of inflicting a slow and 
cruel death on these unfortunate princes. The 
fear of a rescue from tlie faitliful Germans of 
the Imperial guards, shortened their tortures; 
and tlieir bodies, mangled with a tliousand 
wounds, were left exposed to the insults or to 
the pity of the populace. 

ThethiidGo?. spacc of a few months, 

Vrinc^s had been cut off by the 
sword, Gordian, who b.ad already 
received the title of Caesar, was the only per- 
son that occurred to the soldiers as proper to 
fill the vacant throne. 'Hiey carried him to 
the camp, and unanimously saluted him Augus- 
tus and Emperor, His name was dear to the 
senate and people; his tender age promised a 
long impunity of military licence ; and the sub- 
nussion of Rome and the provinces to the choice 
of the pratoriaii guards, saved t!ie republic, at 
die expense indeed of its freedom and dignity, 
from the horrors of a new civil uar in the heart . 
of the capital. 45 


innoc«nce As the third Gordian was on 
nineteen years of age at the time 
his death, the history of his lil 
were it known to us with greater accuracy tin 
It really i>, would contain little more than tJ 
account of Ins education, and the conduct of tl 
mimstep, wlio by turns abused or guided tl 
simplicity ot his unexperienced youth. Imm 
diately atter his accession, he fell into the tiani 
of his mother’s eunuchs, that pernicious verm; 
of the Last, «|,o, since the days of Elagabalu 
had infested the Roman palace. By the artfi 
conspiracy of aretches. an impenefrabi 
ved Has drawn between an innocent prince an 
his opprevsed snl.jects, the virtuous dispositio 
of ^rdian was deceived, and the honours , 
the empire sold without his knowled.m, thom? 
tn a very public manner, to the most'’ worthlf 
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of mankind. We are ignorant by what fortu- 
nate accident the emperor escaped from this 
ignominious slavery, and devolved his confidence 
on a minister, whose w ise counsels had no object 
except the glory of liis sovereign, and the hap- 
piness of the people. It should ^ 
seem that love and learning intro- ministTation of 
duced Misitheus to the favour of 
Gordian. Tlie young prince married the daugh- 
ter of his master of rhetoric, and promoted his 
father-in-law to the first offices of the empire. 
Two admirable letters that passed between them 
are still extant. The minister, with the conscious 
dignity of virtue, congratulates Gordian that he 
is delivered from the tyranny of the eunuchs,**? 
and still more that he is sensible of his deliver- 
ance. The emperor acknowledges, with an 
amiable confusion, the errors of In's past con- 
duct; and laments, with singular propriety, the 
misfortune of a monarch, from whom a venal 
tribe of courtiers perpetually labour to conceal 
the truth. 

Tlie life of jMisitheus had been The Pet^fin war. 
spent in the profession of letters, not 
of arms; yet sucli was tlie versatile genius of 
j tliat great man, lliat, when he was appointed 
I pr^torian pra;fect, he di'^charged the military 
duties of his place w ith \ igour and ability. The 
I Persians had invaded Mesopotamia, and threat- 
ened Antioch. By tlie persuasion of his father- 
in-law, the young emperor quitted the luxury of 
Rome, opened, for the last time recorded in his- 
tory, the temple of Janus, and marched in person 
into the East. On his approach with a great 
army, the Persians w ithdiew their garrisons from 
the cities wliich they had already taken, and 
retired from the Euphrates to the Tigris. Gor- 
dian enjoyed the pleasure of announcing to the 
senate the first success of his arms, which he as- 
cribed with a becoming modesty and gratitude 
to the wisdom of his fatlier and praifect. Dur- 
ing the whole expedition, Misitheus watched 
over the safety and discipline of the army; 
wiiilst he prevented their dangerous murmurs 
by maintaining a regular plenty in the camp, 
and by establishing ample magazines of vinegar, 
bacon, straw, barley, and wheat, in all the cities 
of tlie frontier.'t'J But the prosperity of Gor- 
dian expired w ith Misitheus, who died of a flux, 
not without very strong suspicions of poison. 
Philip, his successor in the prcefec- a.p. 
ture, was an Arab by birth, and 
consequently, in the earlier part of his life, a 
robber by profession. His rise from so obscure 
a station to the first dignities of the empire, seems 
to prove that he was a bold and able leader. 
But Ills boldness prompted him to aspire to the 
throne, and his abilities were employed to sup- 
plant, not to serve, his indulgent ma.'>ter. I he 
minds of the soldiers were irritated by an artifi- 
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'some hints in the two letters, I 
euimihs were not espelled the palace with.wtt 
gentle vurfence, and that the voung Gordian rathisr 
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cial scarcity, created by bis contrivance in the 
camp; and the distress of th%anny was attri- 
buted to the youth and inca 2 )acity of the prince. 
It is not in our power to trace the successive 
steps of the secret conspiracy and open sedition, 
v.hichwereat length fatal to Gordian. A se* 
MurdarofGor P^ichral monument was erected to 
D. 241. his memory on the spot ^ where he 
was killed, near the conflux of tlie 
Euphrates with the little river Aboi-as.^' The 
fortunate Philip, raised to the empire by the votes 
of the soldiers, found a ready obedience from 

the senate and the provinces. ^2 
Form of a m'li- We cannot forbear transcribing 

tary republic, ingenious, though somewhat 

fanciful, description, wliich a celebrated writer 
of our own times has traced of the military go- 
vernment of the Homan empire. “ What in 
“ that age «as called the Roman empire, was 
“ only an irregular republic, not unlike the 
“ Aristocracy of Algiers, where the militia, 

“ possessed of the sovereignty, creates and dc- I 
** poses a magistrate, w’ho is styled a Dey. 

“ Perhaps, indeed, it may be laid down as a 
** general rule, that a military government is, in 
“ some respects, more republican than mo- 

narchical. Nor can it be said that the soldiers 
“ only partook of the government by their 
** dibohedience and rebellions. The speeches 
“ made to tlicm by the emperors, were they not 
“ at length of the same nature as those formerly 
“ pronounced to the people by the consuls and 
“the tribunes? And although the armies bad 
“ no regular place or foriiis of assembly ; thongb 
“ their debates were short, tiieir action sudtlcii, 

“ an<l tluir resolves seldom the result of cool 
“ reflection, did they not dispose, with absolute 
“ sway, of the public fortune? What was the 
“ emperor, except the minister of a violent go- 
“ vernment, elected for the private benelit of the 
“ soldiers ? 

“ When the army had elected Pliilip, who was 
“ priEtorian praefect to the third Gordian, the 
“ latter demanded, that he niight remain sole 
“ emperor ; he was unable to obtain it. He 
“ requested, that the power might be equally 
“ divided between them ; the army would not 
“ listen to his speech. He consented to be de- 
“ graded to the rank of C®sar ; the favour was 
“ refused him. He desired, at least, he might 
“ be appointed prajtorian prefect ; his praver 
“ was rejected. Finally, he pleaded for bis bfe. 

“ The amiy, in these several judgments, cx- 
‘* ercised the svipreme magistracy.” According 
to the historian, v^hose duubthd narrative the 
President De M<mtesquieu has adopted, Fhilip, 
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who, during the whole transaction, had preserved 
a sullen silence, was inclined to spare the in- 
nocent life of his benefactor ; till, recollecting 
that his innocence might excite a dangerous 
compa-ssion in the Roman w orld, he commanded, 
without regard to his suppliant cries, that he 
should be seized, stript, and led away to instant 
death. After a moment’s pause the inhuman 
sentence was executed. 

On bis return from the East to 
Rome, Philip, desirous of obliterat- 
ing the memory of his crimes, and of cap- 
tivating the affections of the people, solemnised 
the secular games with inflnite pomp and mag- 
nificence. Since their institution or revival 
by Augustus, they had been celebrated by 
ClauiUus, by Domitian, and by Severus, and 
were now renewed the fifth time, on the accom- 
plishment of the full period of a thousand years 
from the foundation of Rome. 

Every circumstance of the secular a. 
games was skilfully adapted to in- 
spire the sui>erstitious mind with deeii and 
Solemn reverence. The long interval lietween 
tliem ^7 exceeded the term of human life; and 
as none of the spectators bad already seen 
tlioin, none could flatter themselves with tlie 
expectation of beholding them a second time. 
The mystic sacrifices were jjerformed, during 
three niglits, on the banks of the Tyber; ami 
the Campus Martius resounded with music and 
<lances, and was illuminated v'ith innumerable 
lamps and torches. Slaves and strangers were 
excluded from any participation in these national 
ceremonies. chorus ol* twenty-seven youtlis, 
and as many virgins, of noble families, and 
whose parents were botli alive, implored the 
propitious gixls in favour of the present, ami for 
the hope of the rising generation ; requesting, in 
religious hymns, that, according to the faitli of 
their ancient oracles, they would still maintain 
the virtue, the felicity, and the empire of the 
Rom.aii people. 58 The magnificence of Philip’s 
shows and entertainments dazzled the eyes of 
the multitude. The devout vvere employed in 
the rites of sujicrstition, v\hilst the reflecting 
few revolved in their anxious minds the past 
history and the future fate of tlie empire. 

Since Romulus, with a smaU pei line of the 
band of shepherds and outlaws, for- 
lified liimself on the bills near theTyber,ten cen- 
turies had already elapsed. During the four 
first ages, the Romans, in the laborious school 
of poverty, bad acquired the virtues of war and 
government : By the vigorous exertion of those 
virtues, and by the assistance of fortune, they 
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hat! obtained, in the course of the three sue- long hovcrt.-d on the irontier, l»tiKlly att.uked the 
i- cding centuries, an absolute empiie over niiuiy ' pro\incfcs of a clQflining niniiar< !i\ . j hv.ii \ex- 
C(Uintries of Europe, Asia, and Afiica. 'Hie atious iinuads were cli.uiged into foj-inidahjo 
ia^t three hundred years had been con'-umed in ■ irruptions, and, after a long \ icis-vitude of mu- 
apparent prosperity and internal decline. The ■ tual calamities, many tiilje-s ot the vicitirious 
nation of soldiers, magistrates, and legislators, j invaders established thein«vehcs in the provinces 
v\ho composed the thirty-five tribes of tlie j of the Roman empire. To obtain a clearer 
Roman people, was dissoKed into the common knowledge of these great c\ents, wo shall en- 
iiiass of mankind, and confounded with the ' dcavour to form a previous idea of the character, 
millions of servile provincials, who had re- j forces, and designs of those nations w ho av enged 
ceived the name, without adopting the spirit,of i the cause of Hannibal and Alithridates. 

Jtomans. A mercenary army, levied among | In the irnire early ages of the Resolutions 
tiie subjects and barbarians of the frontier, was j world, whilst the forest that cuvereil 
the only order of men who preserved and abused j Em ope allbrded a retreat to a few' wandering 
tiieir independence. By tlieir tumultuary elec- i savages, the inhabitants of ,\.-ia were already 
tion, a Syrian, a Goth, or an .\rab, was exalted ! collected into populous cities, anti leiluced under 
to the throne of Rome, and invested with des- j cxten.ive einjiires, the seat of tlie arts, of luxury, 
jiotic power over the eonejuests and over tlie and of tlespotism. The .Vssui.ms retguetl over 
countiy of the Scijtios, | the East,' fill the scejttie of Nimis and Semi- 


The limits of the Roman empire still extended 
from the Western Ocean to the Tigris, and 
from iMoiint Adas to the Rhine and the Da- 
nube. To the undiscerning eye of the vulgar, 
Pliilip appeared a monarch no less powerful 
than Hadrian or Augustus had fonnerly been. 
The form was still the same, but the aniinatiug 
health and vigour were fled. The industry of 
the people was discouraged and exhausted by a 
long series of oppression. The discijiline of the 
legions, which alone, after tlic extinction of 
every other virtue, liad propped the gretttiisss 
of the state, was corrupted by the aiiibitiuii. or 
relaxed by the wtakne.ss, of the emperors. The 
strength of the frontiers, which had .alwtivs 
consisted in anns rather than in fortiticatioiis, 
w-as insensibly uiiderinined ; and the fairest pro- 
vine^ were left exposed to the rapaciousness or 
ambition of the barbarians, who soon discovered 
the decline of the Roman fiiipirc. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of the State of Persia after the Restoration of th, 
Monarchy by Artaxerres. 

The b.irhanxns ttESEVER Tacitus illliuiges him- 
ef UteSoritj!*'^ those beautitiil e]tisodes, it 

which he relates soiiie domestic trails 
action of the Germans or of the Paitliians, hi- 
principal object is to relieve the attention of tin 
under Iroin a uniform scene of i ice and niiserv 
y-om the reign of Augii-tiis to the time o. 
-Ilex.mder .Severus, the eiieiiiks of Rome win 
m her bosom — the tyrants, ,uul the soldkis; 
and her prosperity bad .i very distant and ferldi 
iiitirest m tiie revolutions tliat might b..,, pen be- 
>ond the Rhine and tl.e Eiiplirates. But wliei, 
he military order h.id levelhed. i„ w ild anarcliv, 
the power ot the piiiue, the laws of the senate, 
and eveti the discipline of the cainii, the b.ar- 
banans ot tlie Nonli and of the Ea,t, who had 
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ramls tiropt I'lom the hand'-, ot’ their enervated 
successors. Tlie Mede-v and tlie Ikihv loiiians 
divided their power, and were themsedves swal- 
lowed up in the monaivhv of the Persians, 
whose anus could not be coniined within the 
narrow limits of Asia. Followed, as it is said, 
by two millions of ru r, Xtrxes, the descendant 
of Cyrils, invaded Cdeecc. '1‘liirty tliousand 
si’ldii'rs^ under tlie conmuiudof Alexander, the son 
of Philip.wlio was entrusted bythe Greeks with 
tlieir gloiy and revenge, were sutlicieiit to subdue 
Persia. Tlic pilnces of the limise of Seleucus 
Usurped and lost tlie ^Jacedonian cummand over 
tiie East. a\bout tlie same time, that, by an 
ignominious treaty, they resj-rned tti the Romans 
the country on this siile Mount Taurus, they 
were driven liy the P.irthians, an obscure horde 
ot Scythian oiigin, fioin .dl tiie provinces of 
Upper aVsia. Tlie funnidable power of the 
Panhians, wliieJi spread fioin India to the fron- 
tieis ot Suhi, Was in its turn subverted by 
Aidshir, or AiUxerxes ; the founder of anew 
dvua-ty. which, under the name of S.issanideS, 
governed l\isia till the invasion of the .Vrabs. 
Ibis great revolutiiui, whose fatal iuHiicnce vvas 
soon experienced l.y the UuiiKiiis, iiapjicned in the 
foui til year ot aVluxxindcr Sevtiiis, two hundred 
and tvveut) six vears aftur the Christian aira.- 
Artaxeixes had served with groat ^he Rtrsian mo- 
reputafion in the armies of Aita- ranhy reitor.-d 
ban, the last king of the Pavthians, 
and if appears that he was driven into exile and 
rebellion by royal ingratitude, the cu-^tomary 
reward for superior merit. Ilis birth was ob- 
'-cure, and theobscurity e<iuallv gave room to the 
asjjersions ot his enemies, and the flattery of his 
adherents. If we credit the scandal of the former, 
AiUixerxes sprang from the illegitimate com- 
merce ot a tanner’s wife witJi a common sol- 
dier.3 The latter represent him as descended 
fiom a branch of the ancient kings of I*ersia, 
though time and misfortune bad gradually re- 
duced his ancestors to the humble statiun of pu- 


t ..mn-od.!-.. ard bx Mo.,*-, 'if, l.Jrene, aa inu’' -s the r - .l 
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vato citizens. As the lineal htir of tlie monarchy, 
he ai^erted his right to the throne, and challenged 
the noble task of delivering the Persians fiom 
the oppression under wliich tliey groaned above 
live centuries since the death of Darius. The 
Parthians were defeated in three great battles. 
In the last of these their king Artaban was slain, 
and the spirit of the nation was for ever broken.^ 
The authority of Artaxerxes was solemnly ac- 
knowledged in a great assembly held at Balih 
in Kiiorasan. Two younger branches of the 
royal house of Ar»aces were confounded among 
the prostrate satraps. A third, inoie mindful of 
ancient grandeur tlian of present nee'cssitj’, at- 
tempted to retire, with a numerous train of vas- 
sals, towards their kinsman, tlie king of Ainienia; 
but tills little army of deserters was intcrceptetl, 
anil cut otf, l)y the vigihince of the coiujueTor,*' 
who boldly assumed the doidile diadem, and the 
title of King of Kings, which had been eiijoyetl 
by lii-^ prede'cessor. But these pompous titles, 
iiisteail of gratifying the vanity of the lV*rsian, 
served only to admonish him of his duty, and 
to intlame in his soul the aiuliition of restoring, 
in their full splendour, the religion and empire 
of Cjrus. 

Reform mon of I- Duriiig the loiig sciritude of 
thi‘ .MagiAn re- Persia under the Macedonian and 
the Parthian yoke, the nations of 
Europe and Asia had mutually adopted and 
corrupted each other’s superstitions. The Ar- 
sacides, indeed, practised tiie wordiip of the 
Magi ; but they disgraetd and polluted it with 
a vaiioLis niixtiueof foreign idolatiy. The ine- 
moiy of ZoHMster, tlie ancient prophet and pl.i- 
loMiplier ot the Persi.ins." w as vtiH reveled m the 
r.ast ; but the obsolete and uivsteiioiis language, 
in w liieli tlie Zeiida’-esta vs as composed,'- opeiied 
u Held of dispute to se\ enty sects, w ho vai lously 
e\])l lined the fiinda!n>.nt.il doctrines ot then 
re-ligion, ami were all inditl’erently deiided bv a 
Cl ow d of in titled s, w ho rejected the divine mission 
and miracles of the* pioplief. To suppiess the 
idolaters, reunite the schismatics, and CtH*tute 
tile* unbelievers, by the infallible decision ot a 
general council, the pious .Vrtaxeixes sumiimned 
tlie IMagi from all parts of his dominions. These 
juiests, who had so long sighed in contempt and 
obscurity, obeyed the w elcoine summons ; and 
on the appointed tlay ajipearcd, to the number 
of about eighty thousand. But as the debates of 
so tumultuous an assembly couhl not L.ive been 
directed bv the authority of reason, or iniluenced 
bv tile .nt of policy, the Persian s\nod was le- 
ibaed. b\ succe-s-iv e ojiei a' iou to foi tv thousand, 
to foul fiune.imh to ibui iuiu-lud, to f<»rt\, and 
.it hi--! to s<. \ en Magi, the U'osf respi i ted lor llu'ir 
le.u lung and phtv . Oia idth.-e. f-r.’.-ivii.ipli. a 
younc l)ut liolv jii i late, u lli « • li ti om l!.e h u.ds 
of ills i>rethren tlnce cup-, of s .poiitciLUs w u.e. 
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He drank them off, and instantly fell into a long 
aiul profound sleep. As sooii as he waked, he 
related to the king and to the believing multi- 
tude, his journey to Iieaven, and his intimate 
conferences with the Deity. Every doubt was 
silenced by this supernatural evidence; and the 
articles of the faith of Zoioaster were fixed with 
etjual authority and precision.'' A short deli- 
neation of that celebiated system will be foun'd 
useful, not only to display the character of the 
Persian nation, but to illustrate many of their 
most important transactions, both in peace and 
war, with the Roman empire. 

The great and fundamental article p.rwan theo- 
of the system, was the celebrated 

, . „ , . • , prinoiilts. 

doctiine or the two principles; a 
bold and inj ulicious attempt of eastern pliilo- 
sophy to reconcile the existence of moral and 
- physical evil, with the attributes of a beneficent 
creator and governor of the world. The first 
ami original Being, in whom, or by whom, the 
universe exists, is denominated in the writings of 
Zoroaster, Tune irilhoiit boinids ; but it must be 
confessed, that this infinite sulistance seems rather 
a metaphysical absti action of the mind, than a 
real object endowed with self-consciousness, or 
possessed of moral perfections. Prom either the 
blind, or the intelligent operation of this infinite 
Time, which bears but too near an affinity with 
the Chaos of the Giee-ks, the two secondary but 
active principles of the universe, were from all 
eternity proiliiced, Onnusd and Ahriman, each 
of them possessed of the jiowers of creation, 
but each clispo-i. <1. bv ids invariable nature, to 
exeici.ethem with diiKieut d-.'-igns. The prin- 
ciple of good is etciii.dlv a’-siubt-d in li‘j;ht . the 
pimcipleof evil eTeiuailv biuud in darkness. The 
wise iienevoleiice of Oniiusd iornicd man ca- 
pable of virtue, aiul abundantly provided his 
fair h.ibitation with the materials of haj)})!ness, 
Bv Ills vigilant providence, the motion of tlie 
planets, tlie onlcr of the seasons, and the tem- 
peiate mixture of the elements, are jireservcd. 
But the malice of Alu iinun hus long since pierced 
Onnubd's ee'J ; or, in other woids, has violated 
tlie harnioiiv of Ins works. Since that fatal 
irruption, the most minute articles of good and 
evil arc intimately intermingled and agitated 
together; the rankest poisons spring up amidst 
the most salutary plants ; deluges. c‘artli<|uakes, 
and contbigratioiis, .ittest the c’ontlict ot Nature, 
and tlie little wot Id of man is pentetually shaken 
by vice and misfortune. M hilst the rest of 
human kind are led away cajitives in the cliains 
of their infernal enemy, the faitfiful Persian 
alone reserves his religious ailoration for his 
fiiend and protector Onmisil, and fights under 
liis b.inner of light, in tlie full confidence that he 
shall, in the l.ist dav, sJuiie the glorv of his tri- 
umph, At that decisive period, the enliglitened 
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wisdom of goodness will render tlie power of 
Onnusd superior to the furious malice of his 
rival. Ahriman and his followers, disarmed and 
subdued, will sink into Iheir native darkness ; 
and virtue will maintain the eternal peace and 
harmony of the universe. > 1 

iwipma The theology of Zoroaster was 
worship. darkly comprehended by foreigners, 

and even by the far greater number of his dis- 
ciples; but the most careless observers were struck 
with the philosophic simplicity of the Persian 
worship, “ That people," says Herodotus,*^ 
“ rejects the use of temples, of altars, and ot 
“ statues, and smiles at the folly of those nations, 
who imagine that the gods are sprung from, or 
“ bear any affinity with, the human nature. ITie 
“ tops of the highest mountains are the places 
“ chosen for sacrifices. Hymns and prayers are 
“ the principal worship ; the Supreme God who 
“ fills the wide circle of heaven, is the object to 
“ whom they are addressed.” Yet, at the same 
time, in the true spirit of a polytheist,he accuses 
them of adoring Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, 
aud the Sun and Moon. But the Persians of 
every age have denied the charge, and explained 
the equivocal conduct, which might appear to 
give a colour to it. The elements, and more par- 
ticularly Fire, Light, and the Sun, whom they 
called Mithra, were the objects of their religious 
reverence, because they considered them ^ the 
purest symbols, the noblest productions, and the 
most powerful agents of the Divine Power and 
Nature. '3 


Ceremonies and Every mode of religion, to maki 
mot piecejB. ^ lasting impression on the 

hum^ mind, must exercise our obedience, bj 
enjoining practices of devotion, for which wi 
can assign no reason ; and must acquire oui 
esteem, by inculcating moral duties analogom 
to the dictates of our own hearts. The reli rior 
of Zoroaster was abundantly provided with" tin 
tormer, and possessed a sufficient portion of thi 
latter. At the age of puberty, the faithful Per- 
sian was invested with a mysterious girdle, tht 
badge of the divine protection ; and from that 
mormnt aU the actions of his Ufe, even the most 
mffifferent, or the most necessary, were sancti- 
fied by their peculiar prayers, ejaculations, oi 
genuflexions ; the omission of which, under any 
circumstances was a grievous sin, not inferior 
m guilt to the violation of the moral duties. 
The moral duties, however, of justice, mercy, 
libera ity, &c. were in their turn required of ihj 
disciple of Zoroaster, who wished to esc.ape t'- 
persecution ot Ahriman, and to live with Or" 
musd in a blissful eternity, wliere the degree of 

leliuty will be exactly proportioned to the decree 

ot virtue and piety, it ° 

rf'SS'Sr' . some remarkable 

aside (I ‘'‘^'“"ecs in which Zoroaster lays 
^■de the prophet, assumes the legislator and 
d-scovers a liberal concern for priv are and public 

wan intr. an mfitrjpr F,.,s ' ^ause^ whiJt- they ti- 
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happincssy seldom to be found among the gro- 
velling or visionary schemes of superstition. 
Fasting and celibacy, tlie common means of 
purchasing tlie di\inc favour, he condemns with 
abhorrence, as a criminal rejection of the best gifts 
of Providence. The saint, in tlie Magian reli- 
gion, is obliged to beget children, to plant use- 
ful trees, to destroy noxious animals, to convey 
water to the dry lands of Persia, and to work 
out his salvation by pursuing all the labours of 
agriculture. We may quote from the Zenda- 
vesta a wise and benevolent maxim, which com- 
pensates for many an absurdity. “ He who 
“ sows the ground with care and diligence 
acquires a greater stock of religious merit than 
** he could gain by the rejietitiou of ten thousand 
“ prayers.*’ In the spring of every year a 
festival was celebrated, destined to represent the 
primitive equality, and the present connection, 
of mankind. The stately kings of Persia, ex- 
changing their vain pomp for more genuine 
greatness, freely mingleil with the humblest but 
most Useful of their subjects. On tliat day the 
husbandmen were admitted, witliout distinction, 
to the table of the king and his satraps. The 
monarch accepted their petitions, enquired into 
tlieir grievances, and conversed with them on 
the most equal terms. “ From your labours,” 

I was he accustomed to say (and to say with 
truth, if not with sincerity , ** from your labours, 
‘‘ we receive our subsistence ; you derive your 
** tranquillity from our vigilance : since, therc- 
** fore, we are mutually necessary to each other, 
“ let us live together like brothers in concord 
“ and love.” Such a festival must indeed 
have degenerated, in a wealtliy and liespotic em- 
pire, into a theatrical representation ; but it 
was at least a comedy well worthy of a royal 
audience, and which miglit sometimes imprint a 
salutary lesson on the mind of a young prince. 

Hail Zoroaster, in ail his institu- rower of 
tions, invariably supported this ex- 
alted character, las name w’ould deserve a place 
with those of Numa and Confucius, and his sys- 
tem would be justly entitled to ail the applause 
which it has pleased some of our divines, and 
even wme of our philosophers, to bestow on it. 
But ill that motley composition, dictated by 
reason and passion, by enthusiasm and by selfish 
motives, some useful and sublime truths were 
disgraced by a mixture of the most abject and dan- 
gerous superstition. The Magi, or sacerdotal 
order, were extremely numerous, since, as we 
have already seen, fourscore thousand of them 
were convened in a general council. Their 
forces were multiplied by discipline. A regular 
hierarchy was diffused through ail the provinces 
of Persia; and the Archimagus, who resided at 
Balch, Was respected as the visible head of the 
church, and the law ful successor of Zoroaster. 

property of the Magi was very considerable. 
Besides the less invidious possession of a large 
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tract of the most fertile lands of Media,*® they 
levied a general tax on the fortunes and the 
industry of the Persians. “ Though your 
“ good words,” says the interested prophet, “ex- 
“ ceed in number the leaves of the trees, the drops 
“ of rain, the stars in the heaven, or the sands 
“ on the sea-shore, they w'ill all be unprofitable 
“ to you, unless they are accepted by the destour 
“ or priest. To obtain the acceptation of this 
“ guide to salvation, you must faithfully pay him 
“ tithes oi all you possess, of your goods, of your 
“ lands, and of your money. If the destour be 
“ satisfied, your soul will escape hell tortures ; 
“ you will secure praise in this world, and hap- 
“ piness in the next. For the destours are the 
teachers of religion ; they know all things, and 
“ they deliver all men .”20 

These convenient maxims of reverence and 
implicit faith were doubtless imprinted with care 
on the tender minds of youth ; since the Magi 
were the masters of education in Persia, and to 
their hands the children even of the royal family 
were intrusted . 21 The Persian priests, who 
were of a speculative genius, preserved and in- 
vestigated the secrets of Oriental philosophy ; 
and acquired, either by superior knowledge or 
superior art, the reputation of being well versed 
in some occult sciences, which have derived their 
appellation from the Magi . 22 Those of more 
active dispositions mixed with the world in courts 
and cities ; and it is observed, that the adminis- 
tration of Artaxerxes was in a great measure 
directed by the counsels of the sacerdotal order, 
whose dignity, either from policy or devotion, 
that prince restored to its ancieat splendour.2^ 
Spirit of The first counsel of the Magi was 

persecution, agreeable to the unsociable genius of 
their faith, 24 to the practice of ancient kings,-’ 
and even to the example of their legislator, who 
had fallen a victim to a religious war, excited 
by his ow'n intolerant zeal . 26 By an edict of 
Artaxerxes, the exercise of every worship except 
that of Zoroaster was severely prohibited. The 
temples of the Parthians, and the statues of 
their deified monarchs, were thrown dowm with 
ignominy.27 The sword of Aristotle (such was 
the name given by the Orientals to tlie poly- 
theism and philosophy of the Greeks) was easily 
broken ;28 the flames of persecution soon reached 
the more stubborn Jews and Christians; 25* nor 
did they spare the heretics of their own nation 

IS Ammi^n Mar'-ell'n. xxui. B He inftmns w far as we may 
credit him) of two < unnua p-muutir'S 1- that the M un denied >*11016 
of thfir mo-t seert-t dortrinv' tioni thi- Indi-in Braihniatt^; and, '1. that | 
tliC' wero A trilH , or t'lBiiilj, .-m well as order. I 

1') The divine instiiuti in nf tiilies e*' ibits a sincilar instance of ' 
ronfonniiv betwi'en the law of Zoro-vster and that >4 ThQ»< j 


kind h> the triple rham of reli^fi'.n, of phjsK, .md of astroDOin.*. 

'23 Aeathias, 1. iv. p. I't. 

21 Mr. Hume, in the Natural H 'torr of Religion. saca.i>>adT re- 
marks, that the mo^t refined and philoMiphic sects are constanth ti.e 
most iiiti^rant. 

25 f icero de Legibus, ii. I*’. Xenes, by the adnee of fbe Ma^, 
destroyed the temples of (ireece* 

Hyde de Relig. Fersar. c. 2", 2t. IFHerbelot BiMiotbeqne 
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Manes who suffV'^cd an icnommaous death, may be deemed a Ma^tan 
as well as a Chrivti m heretic 

.VI ffvdede R»-it;r’one Pitsar r 21. 

I'l These coloni.^ were extrfmelv numerous. Seleucus Nicatt* 
founded thirty mne ciues, all named from hunself, or xnne of ha 


[ and religion. The majesty of Ormusd, who 
w as jealous of a ri\al, was seconded by the des- 
I potism of Artaxerxes, who could not suffer a 
rebel ; and the schismatics within his vast empire 
were soon reduced to the inconsiderable number 
of eighty thousand. 30 This spirit of persecution 
reflects dishonour on the religion of Zoroaster ; 
but as it was not productive of any civil commo- 
tion, it served to strengthen the new monarchy, 
by uniting all the various inhabitants of Persia 
ill the bands of religious zeal. 

II. Artaxerxes, by his valour and EstabUshment 
conduct, had wrested the sceptre of 
the East from the ancient royal fa- the proTinces. 
mily of Parthia, There still remained the more 
difficult task of establishing, throughout tlie vast 
extent of Persia, a uniform and vigorous admi- 
nistration. The weak indulgence of the Arsa- 
cides had resigned to their sons and brothers the 
principal provinces, and the greatest offices of 
the kingdom, in the nature of hereditary posses- 
sions. Tlie litaxee, or eighteen most powerful 
satraps were permitted to assume the regal title ; 
and the vain pride of the monarch was delighted 
with the nominal dominion over so many vassal 
kings. Even tribes of barbarians in their moun- 
tains, and the Greek cities of Upper Asia,3i 
within their walls, scarcely acknowledged, or 
seldom obeyed, any superior; and the Parthian 
empire exhibited, under other names, a lively 
image of the feudal system 32 which has since 
prevailed in Europe. But the active victor, at 
the head of a numerous and disciplined army, 
visited in person ever>- ])rovince of Persia. The 
defeat of the boldest rebels, and the reduction of 
the strongest fortifications, ‘33 ditliised the terror of 
his arms, and prepared the way for the peaceful 
reception of his authority. An obstinate resist- 
ance was fatal to the chiefs; but their follow’ers 
were treated with lenity.34 A cheerful submis- 
sion was rewarded with honours and riches ; but 
the pnident Artaxerxes, suffering no person 
except himself to assume the title of king, abo- 
lished every intermediate power between the 
throne and the people. His kingdom, nearly 
equal in extent to modem Persia, Extmtimd 
was on every side bounded by the sea, poraiatiMi 
or by great rivers ; by the Euphrates 
the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, and the Indus, 
by the Caspian Sea, and the Gulf of Pcrs!a.3s 
That country was computed to contain, in the 

rdatioru. (Bee AppianinSTriac. p.l2i ) The »era at Seleuciu {^31 
In o>e among the eakiem CKrtattana) appears as late .is the >«r 
of Chnat «i the medals of the Greek ntwjs within the Parthian 
empire. See Movie’s works, vol. i. p. 273, iic- and M. Fiwet, 9iem. 
de r.tmdvmie, turn. xix. 

32 The mwtern Feruans distinguish that period as the djnastv of 
the kings of the nations. See Phn. Hm Nat t»- 2.5. 

33 Eutich.u-s (tom t. p. 367 371. 375.) relates the siege of the 
island of Mesene i« the Tigris, with some nrcuoutances not un'ik* 

U-e story of Nt'Us and 'scylla. 

31 Agsthia.'H H. 161. The princes of Sejfstan defended their 5n- 
di-pendenre during many rears. As romames Evnemliv transport to 
an annent perod the prents of their own lime, it is hot imp<>.sibfe, 
that ilie f.ibiilous exploits of RusUui I’nnre cf >ege.t;ui may hare been 


.VIetander, and prohabh mam ages itterward--. it was th.nlr inhabited 
bjasavace ^>eop<eofl< f>thyopha<i, or b i.shennei’, who knevr no .ms, 
who acknowleiit.'ed no master, an.l who were ibrnlid h> ii.hosjijtiWe 
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last century, five hundred and fifty-four cities, 
sixty thousand villages, and about forty millions 
of souls.‘56 If we compare the adnunistration 
* of the house of Sa-ssan with tli.it of the house 
of Sefi, the political influence of the Magian 
with that of the ^Mahometan religion, we sliall 
probably infer that the kingdom of Artaxerxes 
contained at least as great a number of cities, 
villages, and inhabitants. But it must likewise 
be confessed, that in every age the want of har- 
bours on the sea-coa-it, and the scarcity of fresh 
water in the inland pro\inces, ha\e been very 
unfavourable to the commerce and agriculture 
of tlie Persians, who. in the calculation of their 
numbers, seem to have indulged one of the 
meanest, though most common, articles of na- 
tional vanity. 

Recapitulation of As soon as the ambitious mind of 
IhlparthTmand Artaxerxcs had triumphed o\cr the 


times provoked to implore the d.mgorous aid of 
the common enemy, who was po-teJ almost at 
the g.ites of the colony. ^ ’ Tile Parthian ino- 
narchs, like the iMogu! sovereigns of Ilindostan, 
delightetl in the pastoial life of tiieir Sevthian 
ancestors; and the Impel iai c.imp w as fieqnently 
pitched ill tiie jilain of Ctesiplioii, on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, at the distance of oulv three 
miles from Seleucia.-^^ ’ Tile innumerable at- 
tendants on luxury and despotism resorted to 
the court, and the little ^ilIage of Ctesiphon 
insensibly swelled into a great citv.-^J Under 
the reign of Marcus, the Homan generals pene- 
trated as far as Ctesiphon and Se- 

, - -Tsi • ] A,r). IGo. 

leucia. lliey v^ere receueil as 
friends by the Greek ciilony; tliey attacked as 
enemies the seat of the l‘arthiaii kings ; vet 
both cities experienced the same treatment. 
The sack and conflagration of Seleucia, with the 


R«m,uj empire resistance of his vassals, he liegan to 
threaten the neighbouiing states, w ho, during the 
long slumber of his predecessors, had insulted 
Persia with impunity. He obtained some easy 
victories over the wild Scythians and the effemf- 
nate Indians ; but the Romans were an enerav, 
who, by their past injuries and present power, 
deserved the utmost efforts of his arms. A forty 
years’ tranquillity, the fruit of valour and mode- 
ration, had succeeded the xictoiies of Trajan. 
During the period that elapsed from tlie acces- 
sion of Marcus to the reign of Alexander, tlie 
Roman and the Parthian empires xvere tw ice 
engaged in war ; and although the w hole strength 
of tlie Arsacides contendeil with a part only of 
tlie forces of Rome, the event was most com- 
monly in favour of the latter. Macrinus indeed, 
prompted by his precarious situation and pu- 
sillanimous temper, purchased a peace at the 
expense of near two millions of our money ; 
but the generalsof Marcus, t!ie emperor Sevei u,, 
and his son, erected many trophies in Armenia, 
JVIesopotamia, and Assyria. Among their ex- 
ploits, the imperfect relation of which would have 
unseasonably interrupted the more important se- 
ries of domestic revolutions, w'e shall only men- ' 
tion the repeated calamities of the two great cities 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. ! 

bank of 

the Iigiis, about fortv-five miles to 
the north of ancient Babylon, was the capital of 
the >Iacedonian coiiijuests in Upper \.,ia « 
Many ages after the tall of their empire, Seleu- ' 
cia retained tiie genuine characters of a Greek 
colony; arts, military cirtuo, and the love of 
freedom. Tlie independent rcpiil>iic nas go- 
verned by a senate of tiiree hundied nobles; tlie 
people-consisted of SIX hundred thousand citizens- 
the walls were stron-, iu.,1 ^s 1.,.,;. as concord 
prevailed ainon^- the several orders of the state, 
they viewed with contempt tlio power of the 
l.irthian; but the madness of faction was some- . 
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I massacre of three Imiidied thon-sand of the in- 
! habitants, tarnislied the giotv of the Roman 
triumph.'^- Seleucia, alre.ulv exhuisted by the 
neighbouiiiood of a too powurful rival, sunk 
under the fatal blow; but Ctesiphon, 

I , • , , „ A.D 19S. 

in about thirty-three years, had suf- 
ficiently recovered its strengtii to maintain an 
obstinate siege against the emperor Severus. 
The city was, howtwer, taken by assiiult ; the 
king, wjjo defeiuleil it in person, escaped witii 
precipitation ; an Imndrcd thousand captives, 
ami a rich booty, rewinled the fitigues of the 
Roman sol-Uers.-^’ Nouvithstanding tlicse mis- 
fortunes, Ctesiphon siK cteded to B.ibylon and 
to Seleucia, as one of the great eipitals of the 
East. la sumiudr tlie mon.u eii of Feisia enjoyed 
at Ecbatana the cool breezes of the mountains of 
!Media : tint the mildness of the chni ite engaged 
him to prefer Ctesiphon for In-, wi.iter residence. 

From these successful inroads tiie , ,-,n,p,rNtof 
Rom.ins deriseii no real or listing "-..h-v-nebr 

I , the Kotn.ii'is. 

lienent ; nor flul thev attempt to 
preserve such distant compiests, se[iarated from 
the provinces of the empire hy a large tract of 
intermediate desert. The reduction of tlie king- 
dom of Osrhoene was an acquisition of less 
splendour indeed, hut of a f.ir nuire solid advan- 
tage. That little state occupied the northern 
and most fertile part of ^Mesopotamia, between 
the Euphrates and the Tigns. Edessa, its ca- 
pital, xvas situated about twenty miles beyond 
the former of those rivers ; and the inhabitants, 
since the time of Alexander, were a mixed race 
ol Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and Armenians. 
The feeble sovereigns of Osrhoene, placed on 
the dangerous verge of two contending empires, 
xvere attached from inclination to the Parthian 
cause; but the superior power of Rome exacted 
from them a reluctant homage, which is still 
attested by their medals. After the conclusion 
of the Parthian war under IMarcus, it was judged 
prudent to secure some substantial pledges of 
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tli'jir doubtful fidelity. Forts were constructeil 
in several parts of the country, and a Roman 
garrison was fixed in the strong town of Nisihis. 
During the tioubles that followed tite death of 
Coniinodus, the princes of Osrhoene attempted 
to shake ofi’ the yoke ; Imt the stern policy of 
Severus confirmed their dejjendence,'*^ and the 
perfidy of Caracalla completed the easy con- 
quest, Abjjarus, tlie last kin«r of 
A.D 216. * ® ^ 

Edessa, was sent in chains to Rome, 
his dominions reduced into a province, and iiis 
capital dignified with the rank of colony ; and 
thus the Romans, about ten years before the 
fall of the Parthian monarchy, obtained a firm 
and permanent establisliment beyond the Eu- 
phrates. -*6 

Aruxvrvesc’aims Prudonce Hs Well as gloiy might 
justilieil a war on the side of 
^.ir tiie Aita\er\es, had his views been 
A i) ^3o confined to the detence or the 

ac(]uisition of a useful frontier. l>ut the am- 
bitious Persian openly a\ o\\ ed a far more ex- 
tensive design of coinjuest ; and he thought 
himself able to support liis lofty pretensions by 
the anns of reason as well as by those of power. 
Cyrus, he alleged, had first subdued, and his 
successors had for a long time possessed, the 
whole extent of Asia, as far as the Propontis 
and the ..Egean Sea ; the provinces of Caria and 
Ionia, under their empire, had been governed by 
Persian satraps, and all Egypt, to the confines 
of ^Ethiopia, had acknowledged their sove- 
reignty. Their rights had been suspended, 
though not de-'troyed, by a long usurpation; 
and as soon as he received the Peisian diadem, 
which biith and suecessful valour liad jilacefl 
upon his liead, the fiist git-at duty of liis station 
called ui)on him li) restoie the ancient limits and 
splendour of tlie monarchy. The Great King, 
tlieiefore (such was the haughty style of his 
embassies to the emperor Alexander', com- 
manded the Romans instantly to depait from 
all the provinces of his ancestors, and. yielding 
to the Persians the empire of Asia, to content 
themselves with the undistui bed possession of 
Europe. Tiiis haughty mandate was delivered 
by four hundred of the tallest and most beauti- 
ful of the Persians; vvlio, by their fine hor'-es, 
splendid arms, and rich apparel, displayed tlie 
pritle and greatness of their inasttrA*^ Such an 
embassy was much less an offer of negoti.ition 
than a declaratitm t)f war. Both Alexander 
Severus and .\rta\er\es, collecting the military 
force of the Koinan and Persian monarchies, 
resoivtd in this important contest to lead tlieir 
ai lilies in person. 


If we credit what should seem preiendod t c- 
the most autlientic of all records, an 
oration, still extant, and delivered 
by the emperor Jiiinself to the senate, we must 
allow' that the victory of Alexander Severus was 
not infeiior to any of those formerly obtained 
over the Persians by the son of Pliilip. Tlie 
army of the Great King consisted of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand horse, clothed in com- 
plete amiour of steel; of seven hundred ele- 
pliants, with towers filled with archers on tlieir 
liacks, and of eighteen hundred chariots armed 
witli scythes. Tiiis forniidaliie host, the like of 
wliich is not to be found in eastern history, and 
has scarcely been imagined in eastern romance,'^-' 
w-as discomfited in a gieat battle, in which the 
Roman Alexander approved himself an intrepid 
soldier and a skilful general. U he Great King 
fled liefore liis valour; an immense booty, and 
the conquest of Alesopotamia, were the im- 
mediate fruits of this signal victory. Such are 
the circumstances of this ostentatious and im- 
probable relation, dictated, as it too plainly 
appears, by tlie vanity of the monarch, adorned 
by the unblushing servility of his flatterers, and 
received w ithout contradiction by a distant and 
obsequious senate, J'ar from being inclined to 
believe that the arms of Alexander obtained any 
memorable adv aiitage over the Persians, we are 
induced to s^ispect, that all tiiis blaze of imaginary 
glory was designed to conceal some real disgrace. 

Our suspicions are confirmed by ^foicpT-'^!'>Mc 
the authoiify of a contcmpor.iry ao .^unt ut Uie 
historian, w!a» nieiitions the viitins 
tif Alexander with lespcct, aiul his faults with 
caiuloiir. He dt'-ci ibe^ the judicious j>ian which 
' liul lieeii fonned for the conduct of the war. 

I Three Homan armies were destined to invade 
j Persia at the same time, and h) dilleretit roads, 
j But the operations of the cimi'-aign, though 
’ w isely Conceited, w ere not executed either with 
; ability or succe-'S. Tlie fust of these anuies, as 
! soon as it had entered the rnarsiiy plains of 
' Babylon, towarels the aitificial conflux of the 
! Euphrates and the Tigris.’i '^as encompassed 
by the superior numbers, and destroyed by the 
arrows, of the enemy. The alliance of t'hosroes 
king of .\rmenia.''' and the long tract of mouii- 
1 tainous country, in which the IV-rsian cavalry 
was of little service, opened a secure entrance 
into the lusirt of Media, to the second of the 
Koinan armie'^s. These brave troops laid waste 
the adjacent provinces, and by several successful 
actions against Artaxerxes, gave a faint colour 
to the empertir's vanity. Hut the retreat of this 
victorious army was imprudent, or at least un- 
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fortunate. In repassing the mountains, great 
numbers of soldiers perished by the badness of 
the roads, and the severity of the winter season. 
It had been resolved, that whilst these two great 
detachments penetrated into the opposite ex- 
tremes of the Persian dominions, the main body, 
under the command of Alexander himself, should 
support their attack, by invading the centre of 
the kingdom. But the unexperienced youth, 
influenced by his mother’s counsels, and perhaps 
by his own fears, deserted the bravest troops, 
and the fairest prospect of victory ; and after 
consuming in Mesopotamia an inactive and in- 
glorious summer, he led back to Antioch an 
army diminished by sickness, and provoked by 
disappointment. Tlie behaviour of Artaxerxes 
had been very different. Flying with rapidity 
from the hills of Media to the marshes of the 
Euphrates, he had every where opposed the in- 
vaders in person ; and in either fortune had 
united with the ablest conduct the most un- 
daunted resolution. But in several obstinate 
engagements against the veteran legions of 
Home, the Persian monarch had lost the flower 
of his troops. Even his victories had weakened 
his power. The favourable opportunities of the 
absence of Alexander, and of the confusions 
that followed that emperor’s death, presented 
themselves in vain to his ambition. Instead of 
expelling the Romans, as he pretended, from the 
continent of Asia, he found himself unable to 
wrest from their hands the little province of 

Mesopotamia. ^3 

Character and The reign of Artaxerxes, which 
from the last defeat of the Porthians 

A.D.S40. lasted only fourteen years, forms a 
memorable ara in the history of the east, and 
even in that of Rome. His character seems to 
have been marked by those bold and commanding 
features, that generally distinguish the princes 
who conquer, from those who inherit, an empire. 
Till the last period of the Persian monarchy, his 
code of laws was respected as the ground-work 
of their civil and religious policy, 54 Several of 
his sayinp are preserved. One of them in par- 
ticular discovers a deep insight into the constitu- 
tion of government. “The authority of the 
« prince," said Artaxerxes, « must be defended 
“ by a military force j that force can only be 
“ maintained by taxes ; all taxes must, at last, 
"^fall upon agriculture; and agriculture can 
“ never flourish except under the protection of 
“justice and moderation. "55 Artaxerxes be- 
queathed his new empire, and his ambitious 
designs against the Romans, to Sapor, a son not 
unworthy of his great father ; but those designs 
were too extensive for the power of Persia, 
and served only to involve both nations in a 
long series of destructive wars and reciprocal 
calamities. 


Persians, long since civilised 
and corrupted, were very far from 
the martial independence, and the 
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intrepid hardiness both of mind and body, which 
have rendered tlie northern barbarians masters 
of the world. The science of w ar, that con- 
stituted the more rational force of Greece and 
Rome, as it now does of Europe, never made 
any considerable progress in the east. Those 
disciplined evolutions which harmonise and 
animate a confused multitude, were unknown to 
the Persians. They were equally unskilled in 
the arts of constructing, besieging, or defending 
regular fortifications. They trusted more to 
their numbers than to their courage ; more to 
their courage than to their discipline, xheit mfentry 
The infantry W'as a half-armed spirit- contempubie. 
less crowd of peasants, levied in haste by the 
allurements of plunder, and as easily dispersed 
by a victory as by a defeat. The monarch and 
his nobles transported into the camp the pride 
and luxury of the seraglio. Their military 
operations were impeded by a useless train of 
women, eunuchs, horses, and camels ; and in 
the midst of a successful campaign, the Persian 
host was often separated or destroyed by an un- 
expected famine. 56 

But the nobles of Persia, in the Thdr caraiiy 
bosom of luxury and despotism, exc^ient. 
preserved a strong sense of personal gallantry 
and national honour. From the age of seven 
years they w ere taught to speak truth, to shoot 
with the bow, and to ride ; and it was univer- 
sally confessed, that in tlie two last of these arts, 
they had made a more than common proficiency. 57 
The most distinguished youth were educated 
under the monarch’s eye, practised their exercises 
in the gate of his palace, and were severely 
trained up to the habits of temperance and 
obedience, in their long and laborious parties of 
hunting. In every province, the satrap main- 
tained a like school of military virtue. The 
Persian nobles (so natural is the idea of feudal 
tenures) received from tlie king’s bounty lands 
and houses, on the condition of their service in 
war. They were ready on the first summons to 
mount on horseback, with a martial and splendid 
train of followers, and to join the numerous 
bodiesof guards, who were carefully selectedfrom 
among the most robust slaves, and the bravest 
adventurers of Asia. These armies, both of 
light and of heavy cavalry, equally formidable by 
the impetuosity of their charge, and the rapi<hty 
of their motions, threatened, as an impending 
cloud, the eastern provinces of the declimng 
empire of Rome. 58 


CHAP. IX. 

Tfic State Germany till the Invasion the i?ar- 
bariansj in the Time of the Emperor Decius- 
The government and religion of Persia have 
deserved some notice, from tlieir connection 
with the decline and MI of the Roman 

56 Herodian, l.vi. p.214. Ammianus Marcellinus. 
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W’o sh.ill occa-sionally mention tlio Scythian or 
Sarinatian tribes, which, with tljeir arms and 
horses, their tii»cks and herds, their wives and 
families, wandered over tlie immense plains 
w hich spread themselves from the Caspian Sea 
to the Vistula, from the confines of Persia to 
those of Germany. But the warlike Germans, 
who first resisted, then invaded, and at length 
overturned, the w estern monarchy of Rome, w ill 
occupy a much more important place in this 
history, and possess a stronger, and, if we may 
use the expression, a more domestic, claim to 
our attention and legard. The most civilised 
nations of modern Europe issued from the woods 
of Germany ; and in the rude institutions of 
those harbari.ins we may still distinguish the 
original principles of our present Iav\s and man- 
ners. In their primitive state of simplicity and 
independence, tlie Germans were surveved by 
the discerning eye, and delineated hy the mas- 
teily pencil, of Tacitus, the first of historians 
wlio api)lied the science of pliilosophy to the 
study of facts. The expressive conciseness of 
Lis desciiptions has deserved to exercise the 
diligence of innumerable antiquarians, and to 
excite the genius and penetration of the philo- 
sophic historians of our own times. The sub- 
ject, however various and important, has already 
been so frequently, so ably, and so successfully 
discussed, that it is now grown familiar to the 
reader, and difficult to the writer. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with observing, and 
indeed w ith repeating, some of the most im- 
j)ortant circunisfaiices of climate, of manners, 
ai d (»f in^titutiims, which rendered the wihl 
Larbaiians of Geiniany such formidable enemies 
to the Uoiuan po\v«.r. 

Ancient Germany, excluding 
‘ ' ‘n fiom it> independent limits the pro- 

vi ;ce we-I^\^ai•d of the Rhine, which had sub- 
r.iiteil to the Roman }oke, extended itself over 
a thii'd part of Europe. Almost the whole of 
nioikrn Germany, Uenmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Livonia, Ihusria, and the greater part 
of Iceland, were peopled by the various tribes of 
one great nation, whose complexion, manners, 
and language, denoted a common origin, and 
preserved a striking resemblance. On the west, 
ancient Germany was divided by the Rhine from 
tl.o Gallic, and on the south, by the Danube, 
fjom the Illyrian, provinces of the empire. A 
ridge of hills, rising from the Danube, and 
called the Carpathian mountains, covered Ger- 
II. any on the side of Dacia or Hungary. The 
eastern froiitier was faintlv marked hy the mu- 
tual fears of the (hrmans and the Sarmatians, 
and was often confounded by the mixture of | 
warring and confcder.iting tribes of the two [ 
nations. In the remote darknt s«, of tlie north, ! 
the ancients imperfectly descried a frozen ocean | 
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that lay beyond tbe Baltic Pea, and lievond the 
Peninsula, or islands ’ of Scandinavia. 

Some ing’enious writers ^ have 
suspected that Europe was much 
colder formeily than it. is at present; and the 
most ancient descriptions of the climate of Ger- 
many tend exceedingly to confirm their theory. 
The general complaints of intense frost, and 
eternal winter, arc perhaps little to be regarded, 
since we have no metiiod of reducing to the 
accurate standard of the thenuometer, the feel- 
ings, or the cxprc'ssions, of an orator horn in the 
happier regions of Greece or Asia. But I shall 
select two remarkable ciicumstances of a less 
equivocal nature. 1. The great rivers which 
covered the Roman jirovinccs, the Rliine and 
the Danube, were frequently frozen over, and 
capable of sii])porting the most enormous 
weights. The barbarians, who often chose that 
seveie season for their inroads, transported, 
without apprehension or danger, their minicT- 
oiis armies, their cavalry, and their heavv 
wagons, over a va-.t and solid bridge of ice.’’ 
Modem ages have not presented an instance of 
a like phainomenon. '2. 'J he rein-deer, tfi.it 
useful animal, from whom the feivage of the 
north derives tlic liest comforts of his drearj- life, 
is of a constitution that supports, and even re- 
quires, the most intense cold. He is found on 
the rock of Spitzherg, within ten degrees of the 
Pole; he seems to delight in the snows of Lapland 
and Siberia; but at piescnt he cannot subsist, 
much less multiply, in any country- to the south of 
the Baltic. •» In the time of C'as.ar the rein-deer, 
as well as tlie elk, and the wild bull, was a 
i.aliveof the HeicynLn foicst, which then over- 
shadowed a gieat part of Gern any and IMand.^ 
I'he modern improvements sutiicicntly explain 
the causes vif the ehminution ol the cidd. These 
immense woods have been gradually cleared, 
which intercepted from the eaith the rays of tlie 
sun.<> The morasses Lave been drained, and, 
in proportion as the soii has been cultivated, the 
air has become more temperate. Canada, at this 
dav, is an exact picture of ancient Germany. 
Although situated in the same parallel witli the 
finest provinces of France and England, that 
country experiences tlie most rigorous c’uld. Tlie 
rein-deer are ver)' numerous, the ground is 
covered with deep and lasting snow, and the great 
river of St. Lawrence is regularly frozen, in a 
Si ason when tlie waUrs of the Seine and the 
Thames are usually free from ice.‘ 

It is difficult to ascertain, and k. emotion 
easy to exaggerate, the influence of 0ieo3D»«. 
the climate of ancient Germany over the minds 
and liodies of the natives. Many writers have 
sujjposkMl, and most have allowed, tliough, as it 
should seem, without any adequate proof, that 
the rigorous cold of the north was favourable to 
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long life and generative vigour, that the women 
were more fruitful, and the human species more 
prolitic, than in u aimer or more temperate <‘li- 
mates.8 may assert, with greater contiilence, 
that the keen air of Germany foimed the large 
and masculine limbs of the natives, who weie, 
in general, of a more lofty stature than the peo- 
ple of the south, ^ gave them a kind of strength 
better adapted to violent exerticrs than to patient 
labour, and inspired them with constitutional 
bravery, which is the result of nerves and spirits. 
The severity of a winter campaign, that cliillcd 
the courage of the Roman troops, was scarcely 
felt by these hardy children of the nortli,io who, 
in their turn, were unable to resist tlic summer 
heats, and dissolved away in languor and sickness 
under the beams of an Italian sun. n 


{ the great granilehildren I'f Noah from the Tower 
of llahel to the evtremifies tif the udobe. ()f 
these judicious Cl itu s. one of the most eiiteitain- 
ingwus Oiaus RufilHik, protVs-or in the uni- 
versity of L'lis.il. i ' Wii.tttver is celelirated, 
either in historv or fable, this /i.ilou>, ]>aiiiot 
j asenfjes to his countrv. Ihoin Sweden (vviiich 
foimed so consideralile a paif of .uuient Ger- 
main the Gre-eks tiitiiiselv es (leriv ed their alpha- 
betical characters, their astioiioniv, and their 
religion. Of that deliglittul reirion 'feir such 
it appeared to the eyes of a native ; tlie Atlantis 
of Plato, the country of the 1 Iv perboreans. the 
gardens of the Hesperides. the Fortunate Islands, 
and even the Elysian Fields, were all but faint 
and imperfect traiiscrijits A clime so profusely 
favoured bv nature, could not loiv remain desert 


Origin ofthe There is not any wliere upon the 
Germans, glohe, a large tract of country, w hicli 
we have discovered destitute of inhabitants, or 
whose first population can be fixed with anv de- 
gree of historical certainty. And vet, as the 
most philosophic minds can seldom refrain from 
investigating the infancy of great nations, our 
curiosity consumes itself in toilsome and dis- 
appointed efforts. 'When Tacitus consi.lercd 
the purity of the German blood, and the forbid- 
ding aspect of the country, he was disposed to 
pronounce those barbarians IndcscuT, or natives 
of the soil. We may allow with safetv, and per- 
haps with truth, that ancient Germanv was not 
originally peopled by any foreign colonies .already 
formed into a political’ society ;>--i but that the 
name and nation received their exbtcnce from 
the gradual union of some wandering savaires of 
the Hercynian woods. To assert tliose savages 
to have been the spontaneous production of tlie 
earth which they inhabited, would be a rash 
inference, condemned by religion, and unwar- 
ranted by reason. 

F-llw an 1 Such rathinal doubt i. hut ill- 
"ith the scniii, of popular 
vanity. Among the n.ition, who liave adopted 
tlie Mosaic history of the w orhl, the ark of Noah 
Iras been of the same use, as was formerly to the 
Greeks and Romans the siege of Troy. On a 
narrow- basis of acknowledged truth, an' immense ' 
but rude superstructure of fable has been erected ■ 
Mul the wild rrishman.G as well as the wlhi 
lartar,i4 could point out the individual son of ■ 
J.iphct, from whose loins his ancestors were ' 
Jiiioaily descended. Tile last century ahmuuled 
w .th antiquarian, of profound learning and easy ’ 
t.nla, who, by the dim light of legeuils .ind fr.,'. 

diti.ms, ol conjectures aiuletyinologias, con-lucted 

oAs!'?' a?;; '“"i 
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after the flivKl. The learned Uudlteek allows 
tiic family of Ntuli a few ve.iis to multi]»iy from 
eiirht to about twenty tliou'.iiul pi rNon>.. He 
then <lisperNes them iivto small tolonic> to re- 
plenish the eaitli, and to jiropagate the human 
‘•pecies. The Girman or Swuhsh ditaclimeiit 
(nliicli m.irciietl. if I am not mist.iken, under 
the command of Askenaz the son of Ciomer, the 
son of J.iphct,) distinguished itself by a more 
than common diligence in the jirosccution t>f this 
great woik. The nortliern liive cast its swanns 
over the greatest part of Europe, Africa, and \sia; 
an<l(to Use tlie author’s met.iplior; the blood 
circulated from the evtiemities to the lieart. 

Ibitall this well-laboured svstein — , 

■ ... ' Thi nomani 

Of Oerman antnpnties IS annilnlated 
by a single f.ict. too vviH attested to 
admit of any doubt, .and of too rli cisivc .mature 
to leave room for any riply. The Germans, in 
the age of 'r.ieitiis, weie unacijiiainted with the 
Use of letteis;!^' and the use of letters is the 
fnincipal circnnistance that distinguishes a ci- 
vilised jK'ojde from a held of savages. incajKihle 
of knowli.dge or reflectimi. Without th.at arti- 
ficial help, the huiiifin memorv soon dissipates 
or corrupts the ideas intrusted to her ciiargc; 
and tile nobler faculties ofthe mind, no longer 
supplied vvith models or with m.Ueri.ds. graihuilly 
forget their powers ; the jntiginoijt becomes 
feeble atid lethargic, the imagination languid or 
irregular. Fully to apprehend thi.s imjiortant 
truth, let us attempt, in an improved society, to 
calculate the immense distance between tlie man 
of foarning and the illiterate peasant. The for- 
mer, by reading and reflection, multiplies his 
own experience, and lives in dist.ant ages and 
remote countries ; wliiKt the latter, rooted to a 
single spot, and confined to a few years of ex- 


pn-rf-. t»ve loo«e bphsvi.Mir r.f wife rentlerpcl hi^ d jn-c-itic IifeTpry 
ind |.r.i\olct<l liiiu t'l sur h i d grc. . th.x* h- kill'-d - her 
fiviKirit,- This, av thi. ieirm d li.t.iriiti veiv properly 
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kn.iwn m Inland ■' 
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istcnce, surpa‘>sc«;, but very little, his fellon- 
Ubourcr tlie o\, in the exercise of his mental 
faculties. The same, and oven a greater, diller- 
cncc will be found between nations than between 
individuals ; ami we may safely pronounce, that 
without some species of writing, no people has 
ever preserved the faithful annals of their liistory, 
ever made any considerable progress in the 
abstract sciences, or ever possessed, in any toler- 
able degree of perfection, the useful and agreeable 
arts of life. 

of arts and Of tlicse arts, the ancient Ger- 

a«ncuUure; w’crc wretclicdly destitute. 

They passed their li\ es in a state of ignorance 
and poverty, wltich it has ])lcased some declainiers 
to ilignify with the airpellation of \irtuous sim- 
plicity. Modern Germany is said to coiiUun 
aiiout two thousand three hundred walled 
towns. >7 In a much wider extent of country, 
the geograplier Ptolemy could discover no more 
than ninety j)laces, which he decorates will> the 
name of cities ps tiiongh, according to our ideas, 
tliey woidd but ill deserve that splendid title. 
We can only suppose tliein to ha\c been rude 
foi tiHcations, constructed in the centre of tlie 
woods, and designed to secure the women, chil- 
dren, and cattle, whilst tlie wairiors of the tiibe 
marched out to repel a sudden iiTvasioii. Rut 
Tacitus asserts, as a well-know n fact, that tlie 
Germans, in his time, had vo cities ;-o and that 
tliey affected to despise the works of Roman in- 
dustry, as places of confinement rather than of sc- 
curity.-i Their edifices were not even contigu- 
ous, or fonned into regular villas;-- tath bar- 
baiian fixed his imUpenikiu dux Ding on tlie 
spot to which a pi. tin, a wood, or a -ticani of 
fresli water. Iind induced him to gi\c the pie- 
fvience. Xeitlier stone, nor l*iick, in)r tiles, 
weie employed in th*.so sliglit liabiratioiis -■> 
'i'hey Were indeed no more than low huts of a 
circular figure, built of rough timlier, ihatclied 
witli straw, and jiierced at the top to lea\e a free 
pas'.age for tlie smoke. In the most incknient 
winter the hardy German was satisfied with a 
scanty garment made of the '■kin of some ani- 
mal. The nations wlio dwelt tov^ards the noith, 
clothed themselves in furs ; and the w omen 
manufactured for their own use a coarse kind of 
linen.24 The game of various sorts, with which 
the forests of GeiTnany were plentifully stocked, 
supplied its inhabitants with food and exercise.-^ 
'J’heir monstrous herds of cattle, less remarkable 
iiulccd for their beauty than for their utility, -f’ 
formed the princijial object of their wealth. A 
sm.ill ijuantity of tom was the only produce 
exacted from tlie eaitli: the nw of orchards or 
artificial meadov\s ^sas unknown to tiie Cier- 
nians ; nor can we e\[»eci .m\ impro\ements in 
agriculture fiom a people. wln)-.e jiroperty e'ery 
year experienced a general ciiange l>y a new di- 

17 Rtcher' hM n I'osnpbifTisfs -it ” n*. t- n i- p s 

The luthcr nt th.it 'verv curwuj worK i , if I rtin rr| m'.n.f >rii «ii, i 
Otrni.in L, h’rth. 

IS 'I he Alexandrian )«; o^'itrn rrif c'-cd !•' th* a-'i • rate 

( hi prius 

I'l s,.,. Csc-.ir, and the teamed WJitakir in h.3 r. of 
Al.irvh' jttr, vi,I. 

ZO 'larir i.erm 2 i 
21 W hen the Upni.i'** rornr-ta'-d' d ;• p 1'! i « f T ..'oirie to r- * r T 
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vision of the arable lands, and who, in that 
strange operation, avoided disputes, l)\ suffering 
a great jrart of their territory to lie waste and 
vvillumt tillage.'? 

Gold, silver, and iron, were cx- amioftheuse 
treinely scarce in Germany. Its met.iu. 
barbarous inhabitants wanted lioth skill and 
patience to investigate those rich veins of silver, 
which have so liberally rewardvd the attention of 
the princes of Rrunsw ick and Saxony. Sw eden, 
which now supjilies Europe with iron, was 
equally ignorant of its own riches ; and the ap- 
pearance of the arms of the Germans furnished 
a sufficient proof how little iron they were able 
to Irestovv on what tliey must have deemed tlie 
noblest use of tliat metal. The various transac- 
tions of peace and w.ir h.ad introduced some 
Roman coins (cliieHy silverj among tlie borderers 
of the Rhine and Danube ; but tlie more distant 
tiibes were absolutely unacquainted with the use 
of money, carried on their confined tr.iffic by 
the exchange of commodities, and prized their 
rude earthen vessels as of equal value with the 
silver vases, tlie presents of Rome to their princes 
and ambassadors, '9 To a mind capable of re- 
flection, such leading facts convey more instruc- 
tion, than a tedious detail of subordinate circum- 
stances. The value of money has been settled 
by general consent to exiiress our wants and our 
property ; as letters were invented to express our 
ideas; and both these institutions, by giving a 
more active cneigy to the powers and passions of 
human nature, have contiibuted to multiply the 
objects they weie dc'-igned to upiesent. The 
live of gold and 'iher is in a great measure 
factitious; hut It woulil be impossiblo to eiin- 
inoMle tile imj/oitant and vnrioiis services whicli 
agiicultuie, and all the arts, luive received from 
iron, vvhen teinpeied and fashioned by the oper- 
ation of file, and the dexterous hand of man. 
IMoiiey, in a word, is tlie most universal incite- 
ment, iron the most powerful instrument, of 
hiiinan industry ; and it is very dilficult to con- 
ceive by what means a ])eople, neither actuated 
by the one, nor seconded by the other, could 
emerge from tlie grossest barbarism.-^ 

If vve contemplate a savage nation ^ 

. !• , T 1 • Tlieir irdolence. 

in any part ot tlie globe, a supine 
indolence and a careles>,ness of futuiity will be 
found to constitute their general character. In 
a civili->ed state, every faculty of man is expanded 
ami exercised ; and the great chain of mutual 
<lc*peudence connects and embraces tlie several 
inenibers of rociety. Hie most numerous por- 
tion of it is employed in constant and useful 
lafiour. The select few, placed by fortune aliove 
that neces-^ity, can, however, fill up tlieir time 
by the pursuits of interest or glorv, by the im- 
provement of their estate or of their understand- 
ing. I>y the duties, the pleasures, ami even the 

2 > T’-o ‘tr-’c-''.;- of ,s,'i-ia arp •i.vpral tin'c-J m 

s., < I . r. 
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follies of social life. The Germans were not 
pos-scssed of these varied resources. Tlie care 
of tlie house and family, the management of the 
land and cattle, were delegated to the old and 
the infirm, to women and slaves The lazy war- 
rior, destitute of every art that might employ his 
leisure hours, consumed his days and nights in 
the animal gratifications of sleep and food. And 
yet, by a wonderful diversity of nature (accord- 
ing to the remark of a writer who had pierced 
into its darkest recesses), the same barbarians are 
by turns the most indolent and the most restless 
of mankind. They delight in sloth, they detest 
tranquillity. 30 The languid soul, oppressed with 
its own weigiit, anxiously required some new and 
powerful sensation; and war and danger were 
the only amusements adequate to its fierce tem- 
per. The sound that summoned the German 
to arms was grateful to his ear. It roused him 
from his uncouifoitable lethargy, gave him an 
active pursuit, and, by strong exercise of the 
body, and violent emotions of the mind, restored 
him to a more lively sense of liis existence. In 
the dull intervals of peace, these barbarians were 
immoderately addicted to deej) gaming and ex- 
cessive drinking ; both of w hich, by different 
means, the one by inflaming their passions, the 
other by extinguishing their reason, alike relieved 
them fiom the paiii of thinking. They gloried 
in passing whole days and nights at table; and 
tiie blood ot friends and relations often stained 
their numerous and drunken assemblies.3i Their 
debts of honour for in that light they have 
transmitted to us those of play) they discharged 
with the most romantic fidelity. The desperate 
gamester, who had staked his person and liberty 
on a last throw of the dice, patiently submitied 
to the decision of fortune, and suffered him lelf 
to he bound, chastised, and sold into remote 
slavery, by liis weaker but more lucky anta •‘o- 

iiist.3-2 ° 


Their taste for Strong beer, a litjuor extracted 

stxon,; 1 quors from wheat or 

barley, ^id c<^upted (as it is strongly expressed 
by Uacitus into a certain semblance of wine, 
was sufficient for the gross purposes of German 
debauchery. But tho>e who hail tasted the rich 
wines of Italy, and afterwaids of Gaul, sighed 
that more delicious species of intoxication. 
The) attempted not, how’ever, (as has since been 
executed with so much success), to naturalise 
tuevine on the banks of the Rhine and Danube; 
nor did they endeavour to procure by industry 
the maleiials of an advantageous commerce. To 
suheit by i.ibour wliat m\^ht be ravished by 
arms, was esteemed unworthy of the German 
spirit. 33 Tile intemperate thirst of stiong liquors 
often urged the barbarians to invade tlie pro- 
vinces on which art or nature had bestowed tiiose 
much envied presents. The Tuscan who be- 
trayed his country to tlie Celtic nations, attracted 


30 Tacit, nerm. 1‘j. 

31 Tacit. Germ. 23. 
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tliem into Italy by the prospect of the ricli fruits 
and delicious wines, the productiuui. of a iiappier 
cliinate.3-i And in the same manner tlie German 
auxiliaries, invited into riance during the ci\il 
wars of the sixteenth ceutur), were allured by 
the promise of plenteous quarters in the pro- 
vinces of Champagne and Burgundy. "*3 Drunk- 
enness, the mo:,t illibeial, but imt the most dan* 
geroub of our vices, was sometimes cajiable, 
in a less civilised shite of mankind, of ucca.sion* 
ing a battle, a war, or a revolution. 

Tne climate of ancient Geimany state .if popu- 
Iias been mollified, anil the soil fer- 
tiiised, by the laljour of ten centuries from the 
I time of Charlemagne. The same extent of 
I ground wliicii at piesent maintain-,, in ease and 
j plenty, a million of husbandmen and artificers, 
was unable to supply an hundred thousand lazy 
warriors with the siinjile necessaiies of life.33 
The Germans a’oandoned their immense forests 
to the e.xerci>e of hunting, employed in pasturage 
the most coiisideralile part of their lands, be- 
stowed on the small remainder a rude and care- 
less cultivation, aiul tlmn accused tlie scantiness 
and sterility of a country that refu-.cd to main- 
tain the multitude of its inhaliitant',. When the 
return of famine severely admoni.,hed them of 
the importance of the arts, the national distress 
was sometimes alleviated by tlie emigration of a 
third, perhaps, or a fourth part of their youtli.37 
The possession and the enjoyment of property 
are the pledges which bind a ci\iiir>ed people to 
an improved country. But the Geimaiis, vvlio 
carried with them what tliey most valued, their 
arms, their cattle, and tlieir women, cheeifully 
abandoned the vast silence of tlieir woods for 
the unbounvled hopes of jilimder and conquest. 
The innumerable swaiins that is->ued, or seemed 
to issue, from t!ie great stoiehouse of nations, 
were multiplied by the fears of the varKiuished, 
and by the credulity of succeeding ages. And 
fiom facts tlms exaggerated, an opinion was 
gradually established, and has been supported by 
w'riters of distinguished reputation, tliat, in the 
age of Caesar and Tacitus, the inliabitants of tiie 
North were far more numerous than they are in 
our days.38 A more serious enquiry into the 
causes of population seems to have convinced 
modern philosophers of the falsehood, and indeed 
the impossibility, of the supposition. To the 
names of Alariana and of Machiavel, we can op- 
pose tlie equal names of Robertson and Hume. 

A warlike nation like the Ger- German 
mans, without either cities, letters, 
arts, or money, found some compensation for 
this savage state in the enjoyment of liberty. 
Their poverty secured theii- freedom, since our 
desires and our possessions are the strongest 
fetters of despotism. “ Among the Suioues 
“ (says Tacitus), riches are held in honour. 

“ They are ther^ore subject to an absolute mo 

P®*‘**”®s* for industr.) amounts to 

1 12,oJl. }^_. an exceiloit tract of AI. Muret, m ll»e Memoires de la 
society de Beme. 

c. 1, 2, 3. Machiavel, Oaviia, and the rest <4 
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“ narch, \\ho, instead of intrusting his people 
‘‘ with the free use of arms, as is j)nictised in 
“ llie rest of Germany, commits them to the 
safe custody not of a citizen, or even of a 
freedman, but of a slave. The neighbours of 
“ the Suioues, the Sitones, are sunk even below 
“servitude; they obey a woman. In the 
mention of these exceptions, the great historian 
sufficiently acknowledges the general theory of 
government. We arc only at a loss to conceive 
by what means riches and despotism could 
penetrate into a remote corner of tlie North, 
and extinguLsh the generous dame that blazed 
w ith such fierceness on tlie frontier of the Ro- 
man provinces ; or how the ancestors of tho-»e 
Danes and Norwegians, so distingui''bed in 
latter ages by their unconquered s})irit, could 
thus tamely resign tlie great character of Ger- 
man liberty. Some trilies, liowever, on the 
coast of thu Baltic, atknow lodged the autltority 
of kings, though without relinquishing the riglits 
ofmen;-*^ but in the far greater part of Ger- 
many, the form of government was a democracy, 
tempered, indeed, and controlled, not so much 
by general and ])Ositi\e laws, as bv tlie occasional 
ascendant of birth or valour, of eloquence or 
superstition,^"* 

As..mi,h«of . Civil governments, in tlieir first 
theptopw. institutions, arc voluntary a-'-ocia- 
tioris for Tnutual defence. To oljiain the de- 
sired end, it is absolutely necessary, that each 
individual should conceive liimself obliged to 
submit his private oiunions and actions, to tlie 
judgment of tlie greater numher of hi" a^^ociates. 
The Geriiuin tribes were contented vMiii thi^, 
riule hut liberal outline of luililital societv. As 
soon as a voutli, boin of free parents, had at- 
triined the age of manhood, he was iiitro<luccd 
into the geiier.il council of his countrvmen, 
solemnly invested witli a sliield and spear, and 
adopted as an equal and wot thy member of the 
military commonwealth. Tile assembly of the 
warriors of the tribe was convened at stated 
seasons, or on sudden emergencies. The trial 
of puliiic offienecs, the election of m.igi'.tratC", 
and the great business of p*.acc ami war, were 
determined by its inilependeiit voice. Some- 
times, indeed, these impoitaiit queMions wue 
previously considered, and prepared in a ii’oie 
select couneil of the principal ctneftains."*^ The 
magistrates might deliberate and jieisuaile*, tlie 
people oidv could resolve and execute; and the 
nsobitions of the Geim.in" were for tlie mo>t i 
j),iit lui'-ty and vu-Kiit. B.ub.iii.ins atciistomed 
to jiiace their I'lemoni in gi.aifvmg the present 
passion, ami tluir lour.ige in o’.cjiookin^ all 
future coiiseque nee-, ti.ineil a.v.iv wi'.li uidjg- 
nant contempt tVom tlie rentmo ti ai.ee" c.fj-.'t.ee 
ami jiolicy, amd it was the pr.utjiv to i.y 

a hollow murmur their di"hke e»f sueii lia .d 


counsels. But whenever a more popular orator 
proposed to vindicate the meanest citizen from 
either foreign or domestic injury, whenever he 
called upon his fellow-countrymen to assert the 
national honour, or to pursue some enterprise 
full of danger and glory, a loud clashing of 
shields an<i sjicars expressed the eager ajiplause 
of the assembly. For the Germans alwavs met 
in arms, and it was constantly to be dreaded, lest 
an irregular multitude, inllained with faction 
and strong Hrptors, should use those arms to 
enforce, as well as to declare, tlieir furious 
resolves. We may recollect how often the diets 
of Poland have been polluted witli blood, and 
the more numerous party has l)een compelled to 
yield to the more violent and seditious."*^ 

A general of the tribe « a-, elected 
on occasions of danger; and, if the tht?jin«it"ana 

, • 1 . • niA^iairdte#, 

danger was pressing and extensive, 

Several tribes concurred in the choice of the 
same general, 'i’lie bravest warrior was named 
to lead his countrvmen into the field, by his 
example, rather tlian by his ccjimnands. But 
this power, however limiteil, vias still invidious. 
It expired with the war, and in time of peace 
the Gcnnan tribes acknowledged not any su- 
preme chief. ^7 Funces were, however, ap- 
pointed, in the genera! assembly, to administer 
justice, or ratlier to compose differences, in 
tlieir resjiective districts. In the clioice of these 
magi"(ratcs, as much regard was shown to birth 
as to nurit.^'- To each was assigned by the 
public, a guard, and a council of an hundred 
persons ; and tlie fir"t of the jirlnces appears to 
liave eiijovvil a ]ire-eminence of rank and honour 
which "ometniies tempted the Homans to com- 
pliment him with tlie rtgal title. 

Tlie cuniiiaratise^ view cif the 

powers of tlie magistiates, in two -'ertiif pm. 

* , ,1 • ® . 1 a> }trt> th,m t.ver 

remarkable instances, is alone sum- the t-erv/n-, of 
cie-nt to repre=.eiit the whole system enuaiu.. 
of German manners. Tlie disposal of the 
landed property within their district was abso- 
lutely vested in theii luuids, and thev distributed 
it eveTv year according to a new divisitm.^* 
At the same time* they were not authorLsed to 
jmnisii with death, to iii'pii"on, or even to strike 
a jirivate* citizen."'- A pvojile thus jealous of 
their persons, and careless of their possessions, 
must h.ive lieeu totallv destitute of industry and 
tlie art", but animated with a high sense* of 
honour an<l independence. 

'fhe Gerioans re")H'Cteii only those VcSins-irv en- 
dutie's whicli they imposed on them- engtn.tnu. 
selves. The most ebscure sf*I<lier rt'sisted with 
disdain the authority of the magistrates. “ I he 
“ noldest vouths blushed not to he numheied 
“ among the faithful companions of some re- 
nowiud cliiif, to whom they devoted their 
“arms and service. A nvible emulation pre- 
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“ v.ilk'd a.donu: the companions, to obtain the ' 
“ iir>t place in the esteem of their cliief ; amongst 
the ci)iefs, to accpiire the greatest number of 
“ valiant companions. To be ever surrounde<l 
by a band of select youths, was the pride and 
strength of the chief", their ornament in peace, 

“ their defence in ^^ar. The glory of such dis- 
“ tinguished heroes diiFused itself beyond the 
‘‘ nunow limits of their own tube. Presents 
and embassies solicited their friendship, and 
the fame of their arms often ensured victory 
•• to the ])arty \\hich they espoused. In the 
“ flour of danger it was shameful for the claef 
to be siiipasseil iu ^alour by his companions; 
siiameful for the companions not to equal the 
“ \aIour of their chief. To sur\ive his fall iu 
battle was indelible infamy. To protect Iiis 
“ person, and to adoin his glory with the tro- 
piiies of their own exploits, were the nio-vt 
sacred of their duties. The chiefs combated 
for Nictory, the companions for the chief. The 
“ nolilest warriors, wfieiiever their native countrv 
“ was sunk in the laziness of peace, inaint.iined 
“ their numerous hamls in some distant scene of 
action, to exercise their u'stless spirit, and to 
“ ac<iuire renown iiy voluntary dangers. Gifts 
*• worthy of soldiers, the warlike steed, the 
‘‘ bloody and ever victorious lance, were tlie 
rewaids which the companions claimed fiom i 
the hherality of their chief, Tlie nnle plenty ; 
of his hospitahle board was the onlv pav that j 
“ he could bestow, or they would acce[>t. War, . 

rapine, and the fiee-will offerings of Ids friends, 1 
“ supplied the materials of this munificence.” '•>5 ! 
Diis iiistitiitioii, however it might accidentally i 
weaken the several republics, inxigorated the 
general character of the Germans, and oven 
ripened amongst them all the \irtues of wliich ! 
barbarians aic susceptible; the faith and \alour, ' 
the hospitality .uul the courtesy, so conspicuous 
long afterwards iii the ages of chixalrv. 'Iho ■ 
honourable gifts, bcstoweil by the chief on lus 
braxo companions, ha\e been supposed, by an 
ingenious writer, to contain the first rudinieiits ' 
of the fiefs, distributed, after tlie conquest of tlie ' 
Roman provinces, by the barbarian lords among 
their vassaK, \%ith a dmilar duty of homage and 
military serxice. These conditions are, how- ' 
ever, very repugnant to the maxims of the ' 
ancient Germans, who delighted in mutual pre- 
sents; but without either imposing, or accept- ' 
ing^, the ^se^ght of obliLratioris. '■j ’ 

(urt.in “ lo the daxs of chixalrv. or more 
chwi.^ « p,-opeiIy of roiiKince, all the men 
wore biaxe, and all the xvomen were chaste;” 
and notw itiistanding the hitter of these virtues i 
is acipjired and preserved with inucli more ditH- ■ 
cult)- tiian the tbi-rncr. it i, aseiil>eil, almost j 
without exception, to tlie wives of the ancient ' 
Germans. Pol v puny was i.ot in use, except 
among the princes, and among them only for ' 


the sake of multijjlyiiig their alliances. Di- 
xoices xx'ere prohlfiiied l)y manners rather than 
by laws. .VduJtcrics were i)niii-s}ied as rare and 
inexpiable crimes; nor xxas seduction justified 
by example and thshion. x'v e may easily dis- 
coxer, that Tacitus imlukos an boiu^t pleasure 
ill the contrast of baibarian xiitue with tiie dis- 
solute conduct of the Roman ladies, yet there 
are some striking circumstances that give an air 
of truth, or at least of probability, to the con- 
jugal faith and chastity of tlie CR-rmans. 

Although the pnigrc~s of civil- 
isatioii has undoubtedly contributed cau>tn,. 
to assuage tlie fiercer pa^vlons of human nature, 
it seems to have been less faxourable to the 
virtue of chastity, whose most dangerous enemy 
is the softness of the mind. The refinements 
of life corrupt wliile they polish the intercourse 
of the sexes. 'Hie gros^ appetite of love becomes 
most dangerous xxlien it is elevated, or rather, 
indeed, disguised by sentimental jias^ion. Tlie 
elegance of dress, of motion, and of manners, 
gives a lustre to beauty, and inflames the senses 
through the imagination. Luxurious enter- 
tainments, midnight dance-;, and licentious spec- 
I tacles, present at once temptation and oppor- 
tunity to female frailty.’’' Fiom such dangers 
the unpolisliod xxixes of tlie liarbarians were 
secured l>y poverty, solitude, and the painful 
cares of a domestic life. The German huts, 
open on every side to tlie c\e of indiscretion or 
jealousy, were a lietter safeguard of conjugal 
fidelity, than the walls, tlu* liolt-., and the eunuchs 
of a Persian harain. I'o this reason another 
may bo atlded, of a nunc lionouiable nature. 
The Gcnn.ms treated their women with esteem 
and confidence, consulted them on every occa- 
sion of importance, ami foiidlx lahexed, that in 
their breasts resukd a saneritx and wisdom more 
tliaii limnan. Some of these inierpieters of fate, 
such as Vellcdu, in the Batavian war, governed, 
in the name of tile deity, tiie fieicest nations of 
Germany, Tlie rest of the sex, vxithout being 
adoied as goddi-sses, vxere respected as the free 
ami eijual companions of soldiers ; associated 
even by the marriage ceremony to a life of toil, 
of danger, and of glory. In their great in- 
vasions, the camps of the barbarians were filled 
with a multitiule of women, who remained firm 
and undaunted amidst the sound of arms, the 
various forms of ilestruction. and the honourable 
vvouiuK of their sons and husbands. 6'J Fainting 
armies of Germans have, more than once, been 
driven back upon the enemy, by the generous 
despair of tlie women, who dreaded death much 
less than servitude. If the day was irrecoverably 
lost, they well knew how to deliver themselves 
and their ciiiklren, with their own hands, from 
an insulting victor. Heroines of such a cast 
may claim our admiration; but they were most 
assuredly neither lovely, nor very susceptible of 
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love. WlilKt the}' afTcetcil to emulate tlie stern 
Mitiies of ?na>i, they must have resijiiied that 
attractive softness, in which princijiallv consist 
the cliann and weakness of tco/in.'w. Constious 
pride tauLjht the German female's to suppress 
everv tender emotion that stood in competition 
with honour, aiitl the tiist liononr of tlie sex has 
ever been that of chastity. 'I’lie sentiments and 
conduct of these hiy;h-. piiltfcl matrons may, at 
once, be consideied as a cause, as an eflect, and 
as a proof of the general eluiraeter of tiie nation. 
Female* courage, liowever it mav he raised hy 
fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, can lie only a 
faint anti imjierfect imitation of the manly vah»ur 
th.it distinguisiies the age or country in width it 
may lie found. 

The reliiiious system of the der- 

I* I ‘ I I ' • .• 

mans 'if tiie wild opimousot savages 
can deserve that name was dittated h} tiieir 
wants, theii fears, and their ignoiante*.'’- They 
adored the gie.it visible objects and .igents of 
nature, the Sun and the 3Ioon, the File and the 
Earth; together with tliose imaginary deities 
who were siipjiosed to preside over the most 
imjiorlant occnpalions of human life. 1 hev 
were jiersuailed tfiat, hy seme ridiculous arts of 
divination, they coukl tliscover the will of the 
supeiior beings, and that human saciitices were 
the most precious and acce[itahle offering to 
tlieir altars. Some applause has been hastily 
bestowed on tlie sublime notion entertained hy \ 
that people (»f the Deity, w horn tliey neither con- 
fined within the walls of a temple, nor lepre- 
seiited by .Uiv humat! figure; but when we 
revolkit that tlie (ttiu.ai.s were unskilled in 
architLCtur^, .it,d t.it.dly unacquainted with the 
ait of sc ul[)ture, vv e sl.all leaduv as-ign the ti ue 
le-ison of a scniple which aiose r.e»t so iniu li 
fiom a supeiioritv of u.i-i>n a-> fioin a want of 
ingemutv. The onlv temples in Cjtnnaiiv were 
daik and aneient groves, eonseci.Ued by the 
le'Veience* of sueteed.ing eenei-itio*is. Their 
seciet gloom, the imagined lesicence of an 
invisible* power, bv presenting no eiistuict object 
of fear or woi'liip, in piesscd the mind vvitli a 
still ileeper sense of religious hoiioi ^ anil the 
piiests, rude and illiterate as thev w ere, had he e n 
taught by expeiicnce* the use of every artifue 
that coukl preserve and fortify impressions so 
well suited to their own interest. 

.ti. . The s.nne ignorance w hich renders 

I'l : baib.ni.iiis incapable of conceiving or 
(ir.brvicing the useful lestraints of i.iws, expO'es 
them naked ami unarmed to flic blind teirors of 
su[)ersti[ion. The (leiman jaiests, iinpioving 
this fav uni able t» mper of tiu ir e on titi v me n, l.ad 
assumed a juns.iie tuin even m tv mpm.il coi-e i nis 
w Inch the n aLn -trate t uiihl m.t \ eutiire to e mt- 
cise ; and the haiiglity waniur patuntly sub- 
mitted to the l.isii of' corieetion, when it was 
intlieted, n.it bv anv human power, but bv the 
imineiliate order of the e:od uf war.'* 1 iiC 
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de-fects of civil policy were sometimes supplied 
by theginterposititni of ecclesi.istical authority. 
The latte*r was constantly e\eititl to iiKiintTUii 
silence* anti elecency in the jiojmlar asse-mhlies ; 
and was sometimes extemled to a more enlarged 
concern for the mttional welfare. A sole-nm 
pioctssion was oecasionally cdebiated in the 
prese’iit coimtiies of Mvckknhurgh and I’ome- 
laiiia. Tlie unknown svinbol of the Hiirth, 
ctivercd with a tiiiek veil, was placeil on a exir- 
li.ige* diawn b\ eows; and in this manner the 
goddess, whose common lesidence was in the 
isle of iiugen, visited several adjacent tribes of 
her worslnppeis. During her puigress the 
sound of war w.’s husl,ed, rprirrels were sus- 
pendetl, arms kiid aside, ami the restless Cler- 
maiis had an oppoi tunity of tasting the ble-ssings 
of jie.ue and liarmon} .'* > The truce af Ctnlt 
so often and so ineflectually jiroclaimed by the 
tkrgy of the ekventh century, was an obvious 
iiiiit.ition of this ancient custom. 

l>ut tile* iiifiueiice of uligion was 
far more poweiful to infiame, than 
to moderate, the tierce passions of the Gennans. 
Interest and fanaticism often promjited its mi- 
nisters to sanctifv the most ilaiing and the most 
unjust enterprises, l>\ the appiobation of iieaven 
and full assurances of success. The consecrated 
stand.irds, long revered in tlie groves of super- 
stition, were placed in the flout of the battle ; 67 
and the hostile army was devoted with dire 
ext cr.itjon-, to itie gods of war and of thunder.^s 
In the faitli of scsidiers (and such were the (ier- 
mans; ciiwardice is the most unpardonable of 
sins. bi.ue man wa*- tlie woitliv favourite 

of limir n. uti.d ikitRs ; the w utch who had lost 

k. s '■hit Id w.i'. alike ham-'lRd f'lom the religious 
aiid the civil a-'cnihlies of ids countrymen. 
Some tribe '• of the noith '■eeni to have embraced 
the doetiine of tiaiismigiation ; others imagined 
a gios-, jiaradi'-e of inm oilai drunkenness. All 
agreed that a life spent in aims, and a glorious 
death in liattio, wtie the best [ueparations for a 
liappv futurity, either in this or in anotlier world. 

j The immortali’v so vainly pro- 

’ . , , , . ■ . • * The bards, 

iiimed l)v the jniests was in some 

I degree conferred l y the b.irds. That singular 
I oiak r of men has most desei \ ediy attracted the 
I notice of all who liavc attempted to investigate 
j tlie aiitiijiiitie'. of the Celts, the* Scandinavians, 

' and the* (.leiinaim. d'heir genius and character, 

! as well as tlie reverence paid to that important 
‘ office*, have been suflh iently illustrated. Rut 
we* cannot so easilv express, or even conceive, 
the* enthusiasm of .trms and glory which they 
kinriled in the lireast of their audience*. Among 
a jiohshed people, a taste for poetry is rather an 
an tis«.nnnt of the fancy than a passion of the 
soul. .\nd yet, when in calm retirement we 
jH'ume the* eon, bats de-scriited by Homer or 

l. i'.'-o. we aie insensiblv seduced bv the iktion, 
aiid feel a inoiiantarv ghjvv of martial aidour. 
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Bui how faint, how cold is the sensation which a 
peaceful mind can receive from solitary study! 
It was in the hour of battle, or in the feast of 
victory, that the bards celebrated the glory of 
heroes of ancient days, the ancestors of those 
warlike chieftains, who listened with transport 
to their artless but animated strains. The view 
of arms and of danger heightened the effect of 
the military song ; and the passions which it 
tended to excite, the desire of fame, and the con- 
tempt of death, were the habitual sentiments of 
a German 

c-iuseswhich Sucli was tlie situation, and such 
were the manners, of the ancient Ger- 

the Germans, mans. Their climate, their want of 
learning, of arts, and of laws ; their notions of 
honour, of gallantry, and of religion ; their sense 
of freedom, impatience of peace, and tiiir-st of 
enterprise, all contributed to form a people of 
military heroes. And yet we find, that, during 
more than two hundred and fifty years that 
elapsed from the defeat of Varus to the reign of 
Declus, these formidable barbarians made few 
considerable attempts, and not any material im- 
pression on the luxurious aiid enslaved provinces 
of the empire. Their progress was checked by 
their want of amis and discipline, and their fury 
was diverted by tlie intestine diviiions of ancient 
Geaiuiny. 

IVantofan™. . "■''l 

ingenuity, and not wiihout truth, 
that the command of iron soon gives a nation 
tlie Command of gold. But the rude tribes of 
Germany, alike destitute of botli those valuable 
metals, were reduced slowly to acipiire, by their 
unassisted strength, the possession of the one as 
\\ ell as the other. Tlie face of a German army 
displayed their poverty of iron. Swords, and 
the longer kind of lances, they could sehioui 
use. Tlieir (as they called tiiein in their 
own language) were long spears, headed with a 
sharp but nariuw iron point, and wiiich, as 
occasion required, they either darted from a ilis- 
tance or pushed in close onset. Vuh tills spear, 
and witn a '•hield, their cavalry was contented. 
A multitude of darts, scattered ^vith incredible 


foi ce, w ere an additional resource of the infantry, 
tiieir inilitiiry tlress, when tiiev wore anv, was 
nothing more than a loose mantle. A variety 
oi twiuurs was the only ornament of their wooden 
or o'-iur sliields. I'ew ot the chief-, were di'-tin- 
guislied by euiravses, scarce anv bv helmets. 

the horse-) ot Germ.inv were neitlier 
bt.uztifLi), nor practised iii the -kilful eco- 

littioiis ot the Homan inanaae, several of the 
nation--, olitaiiied renown liy their caialry j but 
m general tlie principal strengih uf tiie Germans 
cousfsteti ill their intaiiiry,' * wliicli was drawn 
up in several deep cohnnns. accoriiing to the 


3 ndufJi*,i,ime. tribes and families. 

Impatient of fatigue or delay, these 
hall-armed warriors rushed to battle with di&- 
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sonant shouts and disordered ranks ; and some- 
times, by the elfort of native valour, prevailed 
over the constrained and more artificial bravery 
of the Homan mercenaries. But as the barba- 
rians poured forth their wliole souls on the first 
onset, they knew not how to rally or to retire. 
A repulse was a sure defeat ; and a defeat was 
most commonly totiil destruction. When we 
recollect the comjdete armour of the Roman 
soldiers, their tbscipline, exercises, evolutions, 
fortified camps, and military engines, it appears 
a jubt matter of surprise, how tlie naked and 
unassisted valour of the barbarians could dare 
to encounter in the field the strength of the le- 
I gions, and the various troops of the auxiliaries 
which seconded their operations. The contest 
' was too unequal, till tlie Introduction of luxury 
haf! enerviitcd the vigour, and a spirit of disobe- 
dience and sedition had relaxed tlie discipline, 
of the Roman armies. The inti eduction of 
barbarian auxiliaries into those armies was a 
measure attended with very obvious dangers, as 
it might gradually instruct tlie Germans in the 
arts of war and of policy. Although they were 
admitted in small numbers and with the strictest 
precaution, the examjile of Civilis vvas proper to 
convince the Roman-, that the danger was not 
imaginary, and that tlieir precautions were not 
always sufficient.”^ During the civil wars that 
followed the death of Neio, tliat artful and intre- 
pid Batavian, whom his enemies condescended 
to com[)are witli Hannibal and Sertorius,”^ 
formed a great design of freedom and ainintion. 
Eiglit Batavian colmrt'i. ren^ivvned in the wars 
of Britain and Italv, repairer! to his standard. 
H 0 introduced an arniv of Germans into Gaul, 
prevailed on the powerful cities of Treves and 
Langres to embince hi-, cau-e, defeated the 
legions, destroyed their fortilied camps, and em- 
ployed ag.ainst the Romans the miiitaiv know- 
R<lge vvhicli lie had acquind in their service. 
When at lengtii, after an obstinate struggle, he 
yielded to tlie jiowerof tlie empire, Civilis se- 
cured himself and his country by an hoiiuurahJe 
treaty. The Batavians still continued to occupy 
tlie islands of the Rhine,"'' the allies, not the 
servants of the Roman monarchy. 

11. The strength of ancient Ger- Civil dissOTLSionS 
many appears formidable, when we o*' 
consider the effects that iiiiglit have been pro- 
duced by its united elfort. The wide extent of 
country might very possibly contain a million of 
warriors, as all who were of age to bear ami'? 
were of a temper to use them. But this fierce 
multitude, incapable of concerting or executing 
any plan of national greatness, was agitated by 
various, and often hostile, intentions. Germany 
was divided into more tlian fortv indepeiuleiit 
states; and even in each state the’ union of the 
several tribes was extremely loose and precarious. 
The barbarians were easily provoke».l ; they knew 
not how to forgive an injury, much Ic-nS an insult ; 
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their resentments wore bloody and implacable. 
The casual disputes that so frequently happened 
in tlieir tumultuous parties of hunting or 
drinking, were sufficient to inflame the minds 
of whole nations; the private feud of any con- 
siderable chieftains diffused itself among their 
followers and allies. To chastise the insolent, 
or to plunder the defenceless, were alike causes 
of war. The most formidable states of Ger- 
many affected to encompass their territories w iih 
a wide frontier of solitude and devastation. Tlie 
awful distance preserved by their neighbours 
attested the terror of their arms, and in some 
measure defended them from tfie danger of un- 
expected incursions. 77 

ComauA bj the “ he Bructeri (it is Tacitus wlio 
pol'cy ot Home. « tlow speaks) Were totally exter- 
minated by the neighbouring tribes,7s pro- 
voked by their insolence, allured by the hopes 
“ of spoil, and perhaps inspireil by the tutelar j 
deities of the empire. Above sixty thousand j 
“ barbarians were destroyed ; not by the Roman 
“ arms, but in our sight, and for our enteitain- 
“ ment. May the nations, enemies of Rome, 

** ever preserve this enmity to each other ! We 
“ have now attained the utmost verge of pros- 
“ peuty,7-J and have nothing left to demand of 
“ fojtune, except the discord of the barl>ari- 
‘'ans.'’so — These sentiments, less worthy of 
the liumanity than of the patriotism of Tacitus, 
express tlie invariable maxims of the policy of his 
countrymen. They deemed it a much safer ex- 
pedient to divide than to combat the barbarians, 
irom whose defeat tliey could deri\e neither j 
hont-ur nor adxanlage. The money and nego- ; 
tiations of Romo insinuated themselves into : 
the heait of Gernuiny ; and every art of svd.ic- | 
tion wa-> used willi dignity, to conciliate tho-e 
nations whom their proximity to the Rliine or 
Danube n.iu:iit render the ino-t useful fi lends, as 
well as the most trm.blesome enemies. Ciiiefs ! 
of rem>wn auvl power were flattered bs t!:e most . 
tiifling pa-sejits, wiiieh they reeeived either as | 
marks of disthietion, or as the instruments of j 
luxury. In civil dissensions the weaker faction i 
endeavoured to strengthen its interest by enter- 
i’lu; into scciet connections with the governors of 
tlie frontier provinces, I-veiy quairti among 
the Germans was fomentc<l by the intrigues of ' 
Rome; and every plan of union and public 
good was defeated by tlie stronger bias of jirivate 
jealousy and interest. 

■I ri'i-K nf ni'.in general conspiracy wliich tcr- 

rifivd tlie Komans under the reign I 
t*f ^I.ircus A ntoninus. coniprthendeil j 
almost all tlie nations of (leiinanv, anil even J 
.Sannafia. fjout ttu pioutli of tlie Rhine to tli.it , 
of the Danube.'- It is iinjius-ihU' lor us to do- 
tennino whetlier this hastv conRfleration was j 
formed by necessity, by leason, or bv passion; '■ 

77 P.M r,-V ! % n. i 
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but we may rest assured, that the barbarians 
were neither allured by the indolence, or jiro- 
voked by the ambition, of the Roman monarch. 
Tliis dangerous invasion required all the firm- 
ness and vigilance of Marcus. He fixed generals 
of ability in the several stations of attack, and 
assumed in person the conduct of the most im- 
portant province on the Upper Danube. After 
a long and doubtful conflict, the spirit of the 
barbarians was subdued. The Quadi and the 
Marcomanni,®-^ who had taken the lead in tlie 
war, were the most severely punished in its ca- 
tastrophe. They were commanded to retire five 
miles*'* from their own banks of the Danube, 
and to deliver up tlie flower of the youth, who 
were immediately sent into Britain, a remote 
island, where they might be secure as hostages, 
and useful as soldiers.®^ On the frequent re- 
bellionsof the C^uadi and Marconianni, the irri- 
tated cnqieror resolved to reduce theii country 
into the form of a province. His designs weie 
disappointed by death. This funiiidable league, 
however, the only one that ajipears in the two 
tirst centuries of the Imperial history, was en- 
tirely dissipated, without leaving any traces 
lieliind in Germany. 

In the course of this introductory' pjsfmcti.ni nf-he 
chapter we have confined ourselves 
to the general outlincN of the manners of Ger- 
many, without attcnqiting to clescrihe or to dis- 
tinguish the various tribes which filled that great 
country in the tinie of Ca?sar, of 'IV.citits, or of 
Ftolcmy. As the ancient, or as new tribes suv- 
ce>sively present themselves in tlic strics nf ths 
hi^toiy, wc shall concisely merition tlieir origin, 
their situation, and tlieir particul.ir ch.imi t( r. 
Alodern iiaticMis aie fi\*.(l and permanent .socie- 
ties, connected among themselves by laws and 
government, bound to tlitir native soil by arts 
and agriculture. The German tribes were vo- 
luntary and fluctuating associations of soldiers, 
almost of stvvagcs. 'i'he same territory oiten 
changed its inhabitants in the tide of conquest 
and emigration. Tlie same coniiimnities, uniting 
in .a plan of defence or iiivas'oiij bestowed a new 
title on their new cnnfedi.racy. The dis'ohition 
of an ancient confeiATacy restored to the imlc- 
pendetit tribes tlieir jieeuh'ar hut long-forgotten 
appellation. A victe>rious state otU n commu- 
nicated its own name to a vanquisfied people. 
Sometimes crowds of volunteers Hocked tiom all 
jiarts to the standard of a favourite leadt r ; his 
camp became their country, and some circum- 
stance of the enterprise s(M)n gave u common 
denomination to the mixed multitude. The dis- 
tinttious of the ferocious inv.'ulers were perpe- 
tually varied by tla'insehes, and cofifonnded l>y 
the astoui-h.e-d subjects of the Reman empire.-'^ 

\\ ars, and the administration of ^ 
public aliairs, are the principal sub- 
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jects of liEtory ; !)iit the number of persons in- 
tfiestcd in these busy scenes, is very ditfercnt, 
according to the diftereiit condition of mankind. 
Ill ''■reat monarchies, millions ot oliedieiit sub- 
jects pursue their useful occupations in peace 
and obscurity. The attention of the writer, as 
well as of the reader, is solely contined to a couit, 
a capital, a regular army, and the districts which 
liappen to be the occ.isional scene of military 
operations. But a state of freedom and bar- 
barism, the season of ci\il commotions, or the 
situation of petty republics, raises almost e\ery 
member of the community into action, and conse- 
quentlv into notice. The irregular divisions, and 
the restless motions, of the people of Germany, 
dazzle our imagination, and seem to multiply 
their numbers. The profuse enumeration of kings 
and waniors, of armies and nations, inclines us 
to forget th.it the same objects are continually' 
repeated under a \ariety of appellations, ami 
that the most splendid appellations have been 
freijuently lavished on the most inconsiderable 
objects. 


CHAP. X. 


771’ Empernr!^ Decius^ GaUusy I'a* 

It'unn) ami Gallicniu. • — The Irniptiim 

df the Ua'banuns. — The thirty 7'//)ahts. 

The n.iiure of tlic great socul.ir games 

A-n'l’is-iics. celebrated by Philip, to the death 
of the emperor Gallienus, there 
elapsed twenty years of sliame and misfortune. 
During that calamitous period, every instant of 
time was marked, every proiincc of the Roman 
world was afflicted, by barbarous invailers atid 
militaiy tyrants, an<l the ruined empire seeine<l 
to approach the last and fatal moment of its dis- 
solution. The confusion of tlie times, ami the 
seal city of authentic memoriais, oppose equal 
difficulties to the historian, who attempts to pre- 
serve a clear and unbroken thread of narration. 
Surrounded with imperfect fragments, alwavs 
concise, otten obscure, and sometimes contra- 
(lictory, he is reduced to collect, to ct»mpare, and 
to conjecture ; and though he ouglit never to 
place his conjectures in the rank of facts, yet the 
knowledge of human nature, and of tlm sure 
operation of its fierce and unrestrained passions, 
niight, on some occasions, supply the want of 
historical inateiials. 


Tht. pn iit-ror 1 here IS iiot, for instance, anv dif 
ticiiity in conceiving, that the sue 
cessive munlcrsof so many emperors had loosenei 
ail the ties of «illegiance between the jirince am 
people ; that ail the generals of I>hi!ij> were dk 
posed to imitate tiie example of their master 
ami that the caprice of armies, long since habr 
^tmited to frequentandviolent revolutions, migh 
every day raise to the throne the most obsciin 
ot their tellow-soldicrs. Hi-,torv can onlv add 
that the rebellion against the emperor PhiUj 

and' tfh-’ns ron{.vne<l .inlv 2t,ft0n c ti/e-,. 

V tvior in Caesarib. et tpiiom ), seems to contradict, unless a wa 


broke out in the summer of the year two hun- 
dred and forty-nine, among the legions of 
Ma;sia; and tiiat a sub.iltern officer ^ named 
IVIarinus was the ol\ject of their sethtJous choice. 
Philip was alarmed. He dreaded lest the trea- 
son of the ^Lesian army •'iiould prove the first 
I spark of a general conflagration. Distracted 
; with tlie con-sciou'-ness of hi' guilt and of liis 
I danger, he conmiiuilcated the intelligence to the 
1 senate. A gloomy silence prevailed, the effect 
: of fear, and perhaps of ilisaffection, revolt 

I till at length Decius. one of the '>^'" 0 . 

I ^ . . . , o the emperor 

j assembly, assuming a spirit worthy ivenu'. 

1 of his noble extraction, ventured to 
, discover more intrepidity than the emperor 
; seemed to possess. He treateil the whole busi- 
! ness with contempt, as a hasty and inconsiderate 
tnmiilt, and Philip’s rival as a phantom of 
i lovaltv, who in a 'ejy few d.iys would be 
' destroyed by the same inconstancy tliat liad 
1 cicated him. 'riie spttdy completion of the 
jnoiihecy inspired I’hilip wiili a just esteem for 
so able a counsellor; and Deems appeared to 
him the only person capable of restoring peace 
and discipline to an army whose tumultuous 
spirit dill not immediately subside after the 
murder of Marinus. Dcciiis, who long resisted 
his own nomination, seems to have insinuated 
the danger of presenting a leader of merit to the 
angry and ap})reiiensive minds of the soldiers; 
and his preihction was again contirmed by the 
1 event. The legions of iNLvsia forced tlieir judge 
1 to become their accomp'ice. I'liey left him 
only tile .dternative of deatli or the purple. His 
; bubsc'([uent cmulmf. after tiiat lUcisive measure, 
j was unavoidable. lie conducted, or followed, 
j Ids aiiny to tlie con I'l lies iif Italv , wldtiier Pldlip) 
collecting all ids fbice to repel the formidable 
‘ competitor wliom lie had i.dsid up, advanced to 
. meet liiiti. The Impeii.il troops were supeiior 
in numbcT;- but the rebels fbimcd an aiiny of 
: veterans, connuaiulcil iiy an able and experienced 
leader. Philip was either killed in tlie battle, 
or put to death a few davs afterwards at Verona. 
His son and associate in the empire was massa- 
cred at Koine bv the jiratiirian guauU; and the 
victorious Decius, with more favourable circum- 
stances tlian the ambition of tiiat age can usually 
plead, was universally acknowledged by the se- 
nate and provinces. It is reported, that, imme- 
diately after his reluctant acceptance of the title 
of Augustus, he had assured Philip by a private 
message of his innocence and loyalty, solemnly 
protecting, tiiat on his arrival in Italy he would 

resign the Imperial ornaments, and return to the 

corulition ('f an obedient subject. His profes- 
sions mignt be sincere ; but in the situation w here 
lortune had jilaced him, it was scarcely })Ossible 
that he could either forgive or be forgiven. ^ 
The emperor Decius had em- Hemarchw 

ployed a few months in tlic works Agam'ttii. ootM. 

, , ... . .. -V.D. 

ot peace and the administration or 

justice, when he was sumniotied to the banks 
ut the Danube by tlie invasion of the Goths. 

mP'f.lT arnaentt', hi, siippo^d de«renr from the Dern ?ix 
N.-iT, had no'iiiitv r.n the Hera but at cwimertremwn 

ot tiiat they ivere onlv t eiativ of ment. and a'l’ong 1 1 ■ 

Who siiartd the c«Hi-ul,h }>' » ith the li m-ht. p.itn.-mii'. Plei'vie 
P'oniin An’inr, . JuvnaJ, .Sat. vui. i'i -See the ‘•piTiW* 
=I»»r< h of Utciu-, in I iv». x. In. 
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i-s the tiist considorable occa-^iun in \\l)!ch 
history mentions that great people, who after- 
wards broke the llonum powe^r, sackeil the 
Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, .S}>ain, ami Italy. 
So memorable was the pait which they acted in 
tile sub\eisioii of the Western empire, that the 
name of Goihs is frequently but impioperly 
used as a general appellation of rude and war- 
like baibarisin. 

,, ,,, In the beginning of the sixtli cen^ 

On:>in of the ~ 

«M>ih, from turv, and after the coiuiaest «)f Italv, 

Si.aiidiiia\ u. , ' - ■* .. 

the Goths, in possession of present 
greatness, very naturally indulged theniseUes 
in the prospect of past and of future glory. 
They wished to preserve tlie meim>ry of their 
ancestors, and to transmit to posterity llieir ou ii 
achievements. I'he princi})al minister of the 
court of lla\eima, tlie learned Cas'-iodonis, 
gratified the inclmatioii of tlie conipierors in a 
Gothic history, which consisted of tw el\e books, 
now reduced to tiie imperfect alnidgment of 
Joinandes.-i These writers passed witli the 
most aitful conciseness o\er the misfortunes of 
the nation, celebrated its successful valour, and 
adorned tlie triumph witli many Asiatic tro- ; 
pliies, that more properly belonged to the people i 
of Scythia, On the faith of ancient songs, the | 
uncertain, but the only, memorials of barbarians, i 
they deduced the first origin of the Goths, from j 
the vast island, or peninsula, of Scandinavia.^ j 
That extreme country of the Xortli was not iin- \ 
known to the coiupierors of Italy: tlio ties of 
ancient consanguinity liad been strengdietied I y 
recent otlices of friend -hip ; ami a Sv.nuhinui.m 
king liad cheoifully abdicat..d his suage gii.it- 
ne"‘, that he might pa-'s the rcmaiiiUt, r ot his 
d ivs in tile iic.iccful and ['ull-hed comt uf H.i- 
venn.i.'^ I\Imy ^e^tigcs, which c.innDt be .i"- 
criiied to tlie arts of ])opuI ir vanity, .\ttvst tlie 
ancient rtsidence of the Goths in the coiintii.-s 
bvCmul the Ilalric. Tiom fh.e time of the geo- 
giaplier I’taUniy the southern pait (»f Sweden 
seems to have continued in the possession of tlie 
le^s enterprising remnant of the nation, and a 
huge tenitoiy is even at present divided Into 
oa->t and west Gothland. Dining tlie inidi’le 
ages f from the nintli to the twelfth centuiv) 
whilst Christianity was advancing with a slovv 
]H ogress into the North, the Goths and tlie 
Swedes coni})osc’d two distinct an<l sonietimcs 
fiostile numbers of liie same monarcIivA 'Die 
lartv-r of tlu-sc two names has jiriwaileil witlmut 
extiniuishing the ftumcr. 'I'he Swedes, who 
iniulit Well bo satlslud wjtli tlicir own f.ime in 
anus, have, in evciy a/c, chiimid th<- knuh'cd 
gloi V of ttio (r>uh>. In .1 nam.eut of disccmtcnt 
against the ceuit ut Honu , C'h.iiles the ’J’wcltih 
insinuated, that his vlciunuus tiOi'pswcie not 
degenerated fi o’u tluir bi.ne ancestors, who 
had already sulidiicil the misiiess of the world.' 
Re.icinn of the d id the eud of tlio eleventh evn- 

Ootb^ tury, a celebrated temple subsisted 

i the Frefirf’s nf r i.. ,v '1 a .♦ 
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' at L'psal, the most considerable town of the 
, Swedes and Goths. It was emiched with the 
gold which tlie Scan. llnav ians hatl acquired in 
their piratical adventures, and sanctitied liy the 
. uncouth representations of the three princijial 
deities, the gtid of war, the goddess of gener- 
ation, and the god of tliunder. In the general 
j festival, that was solemnised every ninth vear, 

I nine animals of every species (without excepting 
the human) were sacriticed, and tlieir bleeding 
bodies susjiended in the sacred grove ailjacent 
to tlie temple.** The only traces that now sub- 
, sist of this barbaric superstition are contained 
in tlie Edda, a system of mytiiology, compiled 
in Iceland about the thirteenth century, and 
studiedbythe learned of Denmark and Sweden, 
as tlie most valuable remains of their ancient 
traditions. 

Xol» itiistandinj; tlif my.teriiHis ,.,j 

olisculity of the l alda, vve can dfaui ot odm. 
easily dlstiiigui'f) two persons confounded under 
the name of Odin; tlic god of war, and the 
grcMt legislator of Scandinavia. The latter, 
the IVIaliomet of the Xortli, instituted a reli- 
gion ailapted to tlie climate and to the people. 
Numerous tubes on either side of the Baltic 
were stihdued by the invincible valour of 
Odin, by his persuasive eloquence, and by the 
fume, which he ocipurcd, of a most skilful 
magician. The faitlj that he had propa- 
gated, during a long and jirosperous life, he 
confimied by a voluntary death. Appreliensive 
of tlie ignominioiu approach of distsuse and in- 
tinnity, he resolved to expire as became a war- 
rior. In a solemn as-embiy of the Swedes and 
Clotlis, he woimd.Lil iiimself in nine mortal 
jdacc', h.i'tening awav (.is ho assorted with hU 
living Voice) topiepaie the feast of heroes in the 
p.dace of the god of war. 

Tlie native and piuper bahitatiou 
of Odin is distinguished by the ap- 
pclkition of As-gard. The liappy vtnung oau». 
rcstnibianco «if that name with As burg, or 
.V—oftii words of a si.iiilar signiHcation, lias 
given rise to an historical system of so pleasing 
a coutcxtiiiv, that we could almost wish to per- 
suade ourselves of its truth. It is supposed 
tli.it Ddiii was the chief of a tribe of baibarian.s 
which dwelt on the banks of llie lake Ma-'otK 
till the fall of INIithridatcs and the anus of 
INunpcy menaced the North with servitude. 
Tliat Odin, yielding with indignant fury to a 
jiower which he was unalile to resist, conducted 
Iiis tribe from the frontiers of the Asiatic Sar- 
niatia into Sweden, with the great design of 
funning, iii tliat inaccessilile retreat of freedom, 
a religion and a people, which, in some remote 
age. might he subservient to Ids inuuort.il re- 
venge; when his invincible Gotlis, armed vi,th 
marti vl fanaticism, trhould i-'sue in nuinen.us 
swanns from the neighbourhood of the I’olar 
circle, to cliasti'-e the oppiessurs of mankind. *- 

t*-.\ -ilwi.s niTPMTPt.'f! fb •» hnoal Minp-'or of 
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Emi^tion of If so many successive generations 
sc‘ai^i!avla°™ ®f Hoths Were capable of preserving 
iiuoPruhua. a faint tradition of their Scandi- 
navian origin, we must not expect, from such 
unlettered barbarians, any distinct account of 
the time and circumstances of their emigration. 
To cross the Baltic was an easy and natural 
attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden were 
masters of a sufficient number of large vessels, 
with oars,J3 and the distance is little more than 
one hundred miles from Carlscroon to the nearest 
ports of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, at 
length, we land on firm and historic ground. 
At least as early as the Chri'stian ajra,*^ and as 
late as the age of the Antoni nes,* 3 the Goths 
were established towards the moutli of the Vis- 
tula, and in that fertile province where the com- 
mercial cities of Thom, Elbing, Koningsberg, 
and Dantzic, were long afterwards founded. 

V estward of the Goths, the numerous tribe-* of 
the Vandals were spread along the banks of the 
Oder, and the sea-coast of Pomerania and Meck- 
lenburgh. A striking resemblance of manners, 
complexion, religion, and language, seemed to 
indicate that tiie \ andaK and the Gotiis were 
originally one great people, The latter ap- 
pear to have been sul;di\ided into 0-.trogoths, 
\i'iguths, and Gepi_la,‘. The di-.tinct.'on 
among the Va!i<l<iK was more strongly maikcd 
by the independent names of Herii'li, Bur- 
gundians, Lombard'*, and a variety of other 
petty states, many of which, in a future age, | 
expanded themselves into powerful monarchies. ■ 
From Prussia to lu the age of the Antonines, the 
the Lkraine. Goths were Still seated in Prussi;u ■ 
About the reign of Alexander Severus, the Ro- I 
man province of Dacia had already experienced 
tlieir proximity by frequent and destructne in- 
roadsA-’ In this inteival, therefore, of about 
seventy years, we must place the second tnigr.i- ' 
tion of tlie Goths from the Baltic to the Euxine; ' 
but the cause that produced it lies concealed 
among the various motives which actuate the 
conduct of unsettled barbarians. Either a 
pestilence, or a famine, a victory, or a defeat, 
an oracle of the gods, or the eloquence of a 
daring leader, were sufficient to impel the Gothic , 
arms on the milder climates of the south. Be- ' 
sides the influeiice of a martial religion, the \ 
numbers and spirit ot the Goths were equal to < 
the mo-*t dangerous adventures. The use of 
round bucklers and short swords rendered them ! 
formidable in a close engagement : the manly ! 
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j obedience which they yielded to hereditary 
I kings, gave uncommon union and stability to 
j their councils and the renowned Amala, the 
■ hero of that age, and the tenth ancestor of 
! Theodoric, king of Italy, enforced, by the as- 
cendant of personal merit, the prerogative of 
his birth, which he derived from the AiiseSy or 
I demigods of the Gotliic nation."^* 

The fame of a great enterprise 

I • 1 , , • O ^ 11 TheGothicB*. 

' excited the bravest w amors from all ti«i mtrrases 
the Vandalic states of Germany, 
many of w horn are seen a few yeitrs afterwards 
I combating under the common standard of the 
' Goths.'^^ The first motions of the emigrants 
I carried them to the liaiiks of the Prypec, a river 
j universally conceived by the ancients to be the 
southern branch of tiie Borystlienes.23 The 
windings of th.it great stream through the plains 
of Poland and Uu->-bi<i gave a direction to theil 
line of march, and a constant supply of fresh 
water and pasturage to th..ir numerous herds of 
cattle. They followed tiie unknown course of 
the river, confi<lent in their valour, and careless 
of whatever power miglit oppo'.e their progress. 
Tlie Bastarn.e and the Veiiedi were tlie first 
who pre-,ented tliemselves ; and the fiower of 
their youth, either from choice or compulsion, 
increased the Gothic army. The Bastarnie 
dwelt on the nortliern side of the Carpathian 
mountains : the immense tract of land that sepa- 
rated the Bastarna; from the s.avages of Finland 
was possessed, or rather wasted, by the Venedi.-^ 
we have some reason to lieheve that the first of 
these nations, which distinguished itself in the 
Macedonian war,-'’ and was afterwards divided 
into tlie formidable tribes of the IVucini, the 
Borani, the Car])l, tSec. ilerived its origin from 

the Germans. \\'itii better authority, a Sartn^ 

tian extraction may be assiguni to the \enedi, 
who rendered theiiisfhes so famous in the mid- 
dle ages.-'^ But tlie confusion of p„;,p(.„onof 
blood and manners on tiiat eloubtful Oemia'ii and 
frontier often perplexed the most ac- 
curate observers. As the Goths advanced near 
the Euxine Sea, they encountered a purer race of 
Samiatians, tlie Jazyges, the Alani, and the 
Roxolani; and they were probably the first 
Geiinans who saw’ the mouths of the Borvsthe- 
nes, and of the Tanais. If we enquire into the 
characteristic marks of the people of Germany 
andof Sarmatia, w’e shall discover that those two 
great portions of human kind were principally 
distinguished by fixed huts or moveable tents, 
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])y a close dress, or flowing garments, by the 
inairiage of one or of ‘>e\eral wives, by a military 
force, consisting, for the most part, either of in- 
fantry or cavalry; and above all by the use of 
tile Teutonic, or of the Scluvonian language ; 
the last of winch has been dilFused by conquest, 
fioin the confines of Italy to the neighbourhood 
of Japan. 

ixscrit-t.oii of The Goths w'ere now in possession 

the I kmine. Qf Ukraine, a country of con- 
siderable extent and iincominon fertility, inter- 
sected with navigable rivers, vvliich, from eitiier 
side, discharge themselves into tlie Borysthencs; 
and interspersed with large and lofty forests of 
oaks. The plenty of game and fish, the intiu- 
iTKiable bee-hives, deposited in the hollow of [ 
old trees, and in the cavities of rocks, and form- 
ing, even in that rude age, a valuable branch of 
ctnmnerce, the size of the cattle, the tcinper.itiire 
of the air, tJie ajitness of the soil for e\et} species 
of grain, and the luxuriaiicy of the vegetation, 
all displayed the liberality of Nature, and 
ten j)ted the industry of man.-'’ But the G<>ths 
w itiistoud all these temptations, and still adhered 
to a life of idleness, of poverty, aiul of rapine. 

Tl'eOoiM 

ii.'.Kie t ,<* Ro. wards the east, bordered on the new 

man iironnce,. of tiiG Gotlis, presented 

nothing to their arms, except the doubtful 
chance of an unprofitable victory. But the pros- 
pect of the Roman territories was far nicuc allur- 
ing; and the fields of Dacia were covered with . 
WlIi liarvests, sown by the hand>> of an in- ' 
dustrii'iis, and e\p(»sed to be gathered by those 
of a v\iirjikL. pcoijlc. It is probabU, tiuit tlie 
ci'ij(pie-.ts of I’laj.ui. maihf.iiued b\ his -..iccc'- 
si.r>., less for any leal <idvaiitage. than for ideal 
dignity, liad eontiil-i*te<l to weaken the enqnie 
<'i- that siile. 'J’lie new and unsettled piovince 
tif Dacia was neither strong enougdi to resist, 
nor lich tni/Ugli to satiate, the i.ipacioUsiiess of 
the baibiuiaiis. As long as the remote banks 
of the Niestc-r were considered as the boundary 
(g’ the Homan power, the fortifications «>f the 
Lower Danube v\ere ni»)re carelessly guarded, 
and the inh.ihitants of 3I.e'-ia lived in supine se- 
curity, fijiuliy conceiving tliemsehes at an inac- 
cessible distance from any barbarian invaders. 
The irruptions of tlie Gutiis, under the reign of 
Philip, fatally convinced them of their mistake. , 
d'he king, or leader, of tliat fierce nation, 
ti,i\iised with contempt the province of Dacia, 
and pas-'e<l botli tlie Niester anrl the Danube 
without encountering any <'ppi>siiion capable of 
rv't.iiiling his })rogr«.>s, 1 he n-hived di-'iipline 

of tlie lioman tiooj.s betra_\id flic most imp»jrt- 
ant posts, ^\htre they were stationed, and tlie 
tear of deserved puni'liment induced irreaf rmr- 
bers of tliein to enlist undei the Gothic sl.uulard. 
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The various multitude of barbarians appeared at 
length, under the walls of 3Iarcianopolis, a city 
built by Trajan in honmir of his sister, and at that 
time the capital of the second Mcesia.'-' The in- 
haliitants consented to ransom their lives and pro- 
perty, by the payment of a huge sum of money, 
and the invaders retreated hack into tlieir deserts, 
animated rather than satisfied v^ith the first 
success of their arms against an ojiulent but 
feeble country, Ir.telligence was soon trans- 
mitted to the emperor Deciiis, tliat Cniva, king 
of the Goths, had passed the Danube a second 
time, with more coiisideralde toices; that his 
numerous detachments scattered devastation 
over the province of 3Ia*sia, whilst the in. tin 
bodv of the anny, coiislstijig of seventy thousand 
Germans and Sannatians, a force cqu.il to tlie 
most daring achievements, required the picscnce 
of the Roman monarch, and the exertion of las 
military power. 

Decius found the Goths engaged vanon^pvpnfs 
before Nicopolis, on the Jatrus, one e**.' uou.jc 
of the many monuments of Trajan's a. P. sfio. 
victories. On his approach they raised the 
siege, but with a design only of marching away 
to a contjiiest of greater importance, the siege of 
Philippopoiis, a city of Thrace, founded by the 
father of Alexander, near the foot of Mount 
Hamus. 31 Decius followed them through a 
dilficult country, and by forced marches; but 
when he imagined himself at a considerate 
distance from the rear of the Goths, Cniva turned 
with rapid fury on ins pursuejs. The camp of 
the Roni-ms was surprised and pillaged, and, for 
tile fiist time, liieir einjieror tied in disorder be- 
I'oie .1 tioop of l'..ih-'inued barbaiians. After a 
hai‘,r resistance, rhiiij j opoli-., destitute of suc- 
cour, was t,.kv n by "roini. A liuiuli e<l thoU’-and 
pel sens au lepoitcU to have been massacred in 
tiie sask o:‘ tnat gie.it city. - Many prisoners 
of cooseipiehce becamo a valu.ible accession to 
the spoil; and Ibisciis. a brother of the late 
emperor Philip, bluAicd not to assume the pur- 
ple uiiderthe protection of the barbarous enemies 
of Koine. -’J The time, however, consunitd in 
that tedious siege, enabled Decius to revive 
the courage, restore the discipline, and reciuit 
tlie numbers of liis trooiis. lie intercepted 
several parties of ('ar[ii, and other Germans, 
v\In» were hastening to share tlie victorv of their 
countrymen,’* intrusteil the pas«.es of the moun- 
tains to officers of approved valour and fide lily, ' ' 
repaired anil strengthened the forlificat iiuis of 
the Danulie, and exerted his utmost vigilance to 
oppose either the progress or the retreat of the 
Goths. Kncouragcii by the return of fortune, 
he anxiously waited for an o]i|)ortunity to re- 
trieve, by a great and decisiv e blow, his (>wn 
glorv, and that of the Roman arms. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. X. 


riiHiusTerivej At the same time wlieii Decius 
ttiL' ..ffice stru^giin^ with the violence of 
of Vale- the tempest, his mind, calm and 
deliberate amidst the tumult of war, 
investigated the more general causes, that, since 
tiie age of the Antonines, had so impetuously 
urged the decline of the Roman greatness. 
Fie soon discovered that it was impossible to 
replace tliat greatness on a permanent basis, 
w ithout restoring public virtue, ancient principles 
and manners, and the oppressed majesty of the 
laws. To execute this noble but arduous de- 
sign, he first resolved to revive the obsolete 
office of censor ; an office, which, as long as it 
had subsisted in its pristine integrity, bad so 
much contributed to the perpetuity of the state, '4 
till it was usurped and gradually neglected by 
the CiEsars. 33 Conscious that the favour of the 
sovereign may confer power, but that the esteem 
of the people can alone bestow authority, he 
submitted the choice of the censor to the un- 
A. D a-ii STth biassed voice of the senate. l>y their 
October, unanimous votes, or rather .acclama- 
tions, Valerian, who was afterwards cmiteror, 
and who then served with distinction in the armv 
of Decius, was declared the most worthy of that 
exalted honour. As soon as the decree of the 
senate was transmitted to the emperor, lie assem- 
bletl a great council in his camp, and licfore tlie 
investiture of tlie censor elect, lie apprised him 
of the difficulty and importance of his great 
office. “ Happy Valerian,” said the prince to 
his distinguished subject, “ happy in the general 
“ approbation of the senate and of the Roman 
“ republic ! Accept tlie ccnsorsliip of iminkiud ; 
“ and judge of our manners. You will select 
those who deserve to continue members of the 
“ senate; you will restore the equestrian order 
“ to its ancient splendour ; you will improve 
“ the revenue, yet moderate the public hurdciis. 
“ You will distinguish into regular classes the 
“ various and infinite multitude of citizens, and 
“ accurately review- the military strength, tlie 
wealth, the virtue, and the resources of Rome. 
“ Your decisions shall obtain tlie force of laws. 

File army, the palace, tlie ministers of justice, 
“ and the great officers of the empire, are all sub- 
“ jeet to your tribunal. None are exempted, ex- 
“ cepting only the ordinary consuls,3J the praifect 
“ ot the city, the king of the sacrifices, and (as 
“ long as she preserves her chastitv inviolate) 
“ the eldest of the vestal virgins. Even these 
” few, who may not dread the severitv, will 
” aiixioiisiy solicit the esteem, of tlie Roman 
‘‘ Censor. 

ThPdCTCTim- m.agistr.ite invested with such 
extensive powers, would h.ave ap- 
peared not so mucii the minister as 
the colleague of his sovercign.il Valerian 
justly dreaded an elevation so full of envy and 
ot suspicion. Fie modestly urged the alanning 
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jjreatncss of tlie tru-'t, liis own inMifiit, icnev, aad 
the incurahle conu})tio!i of the tinier. He 
artfully inNinuatoii tliat the otfico of censor wa? 
inseparable fioin the Iiniierial (lii.rnit\. and that 
tlie feeble hands of a subject were unequal to 
the support of such an immense weight of cares 
and of power. The ajipro.uhiii^ exent of war 
soon put an end to the }»ro''ecution of a project 
so specious but so impracticaljle ; andxxhilstit 
preserved Valeiian fiom the danger, saved the 
emperor Decius from the tll•^.lp})oiatlnent, which 
would most jirobabls hav e attended it. A censor 
may maintain, he can never restore, the moral? 
of a state. It i*, impos-,il)le for -viicli a magistrate 
to exert his authority vMth beiudit, or even with 
etteet, unless he is supjiorlcd hy a quick seii^ 
of honour and v irtue in the miiuK of the people ; 
by a decent reverence for tlic juildic opinion, 
and by a train c*f useful ])iejuchccs combating 
on the side of national manners. In a period 
when these piiueijdes are annihilateil. the cen- 
soiial jmisdiction must either sink into empty 
pageantry, or he com cited into a j'aitial instru- 
ment of vexatious oj/pression.'’ ^ It was easier 
to vamjiiish the Chiths than to eradicate the 
))ublic vices, yet, even in the first of these en- 
terprises, Declus lost his aimy aiul his life. 

The Goths Were now, on every . 

sKlo, surrouiulkd and pursued hy death of Deciw 
the Uoman arms. The Hower of 
their troops had })eiislie(l in the long siege 
of Philippopolis, and the exhausted country 
could no loniTer ati'oiel subsistence for the 
roinainiiig multitude of licentious barbarians. 
Keduced to tins extremity, the Goths would 
gladly have purcluiscdv bv the suneiuler of all 
their booty and ])iisoturs, tlie pemnission of an 
undisturbed retreat. Hut the emjieror. confident 
of victory, and lesolviiig, bv the ciiastiscnient of 
tliese invaders, to strike a 'valutai v terror into the 
nations of the north, refused to listen to any 
terms of accommodation, 'i'lie high-spirited 
barbarian's preferred death to slavery. An ob- 
scure tow 11 of Ma.‘sia, called Forum Terebronii,^^ 
was tiie scene of the buttle. I he Gothic army 
was drawn up in three hues, and, either from 
choice or accident, the front of the third line 
was covered hy a morass. In the beginning 
the action, the son of Decius, a youth of the 
fairest hopes, and already associated to the 
honours of tlie purple, was slain by an arrow, 
in the sight of Iiis afiiicted father; who sum- 
moning all his fortitude, admonished the dis- 
mayed troops that the loss of a single solditf 
was of little importance to the republic.'*^ "Tl* 
conriicl was terrible; it was the combat of de- 
spair against grief and rage. The first line » 
the Goths at length gave way in disorder ; ik* 
second, advancing to sustain it, shared its lat^ 
and the third only remained entire, prepared 
to dispute the passage of the morass, which 
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u;is imprudently attempted by the presumption 
of the enemy. Here the fortune of the day 
‘‘ turneil, and all thinifs became adverse to tlie 
“ Romans : the }>lace deep with ooze, sinkinj^ 
‘‘under those ^vho stood, slipjjerv to such as 
‘‘ advanced; their armour heavy, the waters 
“ deep ; norcouhl they wield in that uneasy situ- 
“ ation their weighty javelins. The barbarians, 

“ on the contrary, were inured to encounters in 
“ the bogs, their persons tall, their spears long, 
“such as could wound at a distance." In 
this morass the Roman army, after an ineHectual 
struggle, was irrecoverably lost ; nor could the 
body of the emjjeror ever be found. Such was 
the fate of Decius in the fiftieth year of his age ; 
an accom})lished prince, activ e in war, and atl'aljle 
in peace ; who, together with his son, has de- 
served to be compared, both in life and death, 
with the brightest exam})les of ancient virtue. •*’* 
Ric. th-nof Tliis fatal blow humblefl, for a 
very little time, the insolence of the 
DcCfiiiber. legions. They api)e:ir to Itave pa- 
tiently expected, and submissively obeyed, the 
decree of the senate which regulated the succes- 
sion to the thione. From a just regaid for the 
memoiy of Decius, the Imperial title vvas con- 
ferred on Ilostilianus, his only surviving son; 
but an equal rank, with more etfectual power, 
was granted to Gallus, whose experience and 
ability seemed equal to the great trust of guard- 
ian to the young prince and the distressed 
empire. The first care of the new emperor 
was to deliver the Illyrian provinces from the 
iiuuRi.ible weight of the victoiious Clotlis. He [ 
consL’iitcd to leave in thfir Ininds ttic' ; 
' rich fiuit- of tlnir In\a''n*n, an im- 
mense booty, end, wh.itwas still mint di'.auiceful, ‘ 
a great nuinber of pi i>,«)iicrs of the h'ghc't merit, | 
iifir- -t-- of the quality. He plentifuliv sup- | 

troth, plietl tiieir camp with every tonvc- j 
niLMiCV tliat could a',snage their aiigrv spirits, or 
facilitate their so much wishcd-l’or departiiie; 
and he even promised to pay them annually a 
large sum of goltl, on condition they should 
never afterwards infest the Roman territories bv 
their incursions. 

In the age of the Scijiios, the 
f iwace most opulfiit kings of the earth, 

!!t' w Iio courtctl the ])rotection of the 
tnhute. victorious comnionwealtli, were gra- 

tified w ith such tritiing presents as could onlv ilc- 
rive a value from the hand that bestov^t•tl them; 
an ivorv chair, a coarse g.inncut of purple, an in- 
consideralile pioi e of plate, or a (ju.ujtitv of i 
copper Coin ' .Vfter the v\ caitli tit nations Intd j 
Cfiitietl in lUmie, the tnqurois disphivvd thvir ’ 
greatnesv, amt even tiivir poluv, b\ ti.e rvgui.ir I 
exercise of a ste.idv .'nut nimltr.ite libeiaiitv to- , 
wards the allies of the state. Fhev iLiievt u i} c ■ 
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poverty of the barbarians, lionoured their merit, 
ami recompensed their fidelity. 'Fhese volun- 
tary marks of bounty w ere understood to flow, 
not from the fears, but merely from the gener- 
osity or the gratitude of the Rom. ms; and 
whilst presents and subsidies were libeuillv dis- 
tributed among friends and suppliants, they 
were sternly refused to such as claimed them as 
a debt.-’^ Rut this stipulation, of popuiarth,. 
an annual payment to a victoiious cument. 
enemy, appealed without disguise in the liglit 
of an igmuninious tribute ; the minds of tlie 
Romans were not yet accustomed to accept such 
unequal laws from a tribe of bailiari.ins ; and the 
piince, wJio by a necessary concession had pro- 
bably saved his country, became the object of 
the geiieiai Contempt and aversion. The death 
of Ilostilianus, though it h.qijiened in the miiist 
of a raging pestilence, was interpreted as the 
personal crime of (iallus and even the defeat 
of the late emperor was ascribed by the voice of 
suspicion to tlie perfidious counsels of liis hated 
successor.^’ '1 Jie tranquillity w hich the enqiire 
enjoyed during the first vear of Ids adndnistra- 
tion,^'j served rather to inflame than to apjiease 
the public discontent ; and, as soon as the aj)- 
piehcnsioiis of war were removed, the infaniv of 
the peace wasmore deeply and more sensibly felt. 

Rut the R<4mans were irritated to v’i,tnis .mdre- 
a still higher degree, w hen they dis- 
covered that they had not even se- v-v 

cured their rejxise, though at the expense oftiieir 
honour. The dangerous secret of the wealth 
and wcaknes', of the cinphe had been revealed 
to the world. New swaim-5 of barbarians, eii- 
ctmraged by tiie succe''S, and not conceiving 
themselves boiiiai by the < blg.ition, of their 
bietlnen, qiread deva^t.itioii thiuugh the Illv i i.m 
jirovinces.ami terroi a-v far an the gates of Rome. 
*lhe defence of the jnon.uehy, which seemed 
abandoned bv* the pu-'iiLininious enqieror, was 
assumed bv Ahiuliamis, governor of Ibuinonia 
and Ma*sia ; who rallied tlie scattered foices, and 
revivLxl tlie fainting spirits of the truops. 'Hie 
b.iibarians were unexpecleilly attacked, routed, 
cliased, and pursued bevond the Danul^e. The 
victorious leader disiributetl as a donative the 
monev collected for the tribute, and the accl.ima- 
tioiis of the ''oldiers proclaimed him emperor on 
tlie tiehl of battie.=7 (ialliis, who, careless of 
the general welfare, indulgul himself in the 
jileasures of Italy, w ils almost in the same' instant 
informed of the success, of the revolt, and of the 
rapid approach, of his aspiring lieu*enant. He 
.'idvaiiced to meet him as far its the jd.iins of 
Sjioleto. When the armies came in sight of 
each otlier, the sokliers of Gallus conqiaieil the 
igiiominioU', conduct of their stjvercign v'^uli the 
gioiv of Ills rival- Thev admired the valour of 
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.F.nilianu*?; th^y were atfracted by liL liberality, 
lor lie ollertHl a ronsiderable inerta-^c of pay to 
^ j ^ all ilescrtcrs.'^^ Tlie miirtler of 

e'i a id -!.im G.illus, and of his son Voliisianus, 
A D. 2 >.>. May. 

senate gave a legal sanction to the rights of con- 
quest. The letters of iEmilianus to that assem- 
blv displayed a mixture of moderation, and vanity, 
Flo a'^sured them, that he should resign to their 
V. is'lo>n the civil administration ; and contenting 
himself with the quality of their general, would 
in a short time assert the glory of Rome, and 
deliver the cmJ^ire from all the harharians both 
of the Niwtli and of the East.’^ His pride was 
flattered by the applause of the senate; and 
medals are still extant, representing him with the 
name and attributes of Hercules the Victor, and 
of Mars the Avenger. 

„ If the new monarch possessed t!\c 

thei.wh.f abiiitiesj he wanted the time, neces- 
sary to fulfil these splendid pro- 
jsiTor. miscs. Less than four months inter- 

vened between his victory and his fall.'>* He had 
vantj'ii'vhed Gallus: ho sunk un<ler the weight of 
a competitor more forrnivlahle than Galliis. That 
iirrfortunate prince had sent Valerian, already 
distinguished by the honourable title of censor, 
to bring the legions of Gaul and Germany^’- to 
his aid. Valerian executed that commission 
with zea! and fidelity ; and as he arrived too late 
to save his sovereign, he resolved to revenge 
him. Tlie troop*; of -Emilianus, who still lay 
encamped in the plains of Spoleto, were aw-ed 
by the sanctity of his character, but much more 
by the superior strength of his army ; and as 
tiicy were now become as incapable of persona! 
aUachment as tliey had always been of consti- 
tutional principle, they readily imbrued their 
A r 2 .'::? hands in the blood of a prince who 
Aup'’j.t. so lately had been the object of 
tl-eir partial choice. The guilt was theirs, but 
the advantage of it was Valerian’s ; who obtained 
the possession of the tiirone by the means indeed 
of a civil war, but w'lth a degree of innocence sin- 
gular in that age of revolutions ; since he owed 
nciflur gratitude nor allegiance to his prede- , 
ce.ssor, whom he dethroned. 

Cb;^ra<-?erof Valerian was about sixty years of . 
lajfenan. ago'’'^ when he was invested with 
the purple, not by the caprice of the pojiulace, 
or the clamours of the army, but by the una- 
nimous voice of the Roman world. In his gra- 
diial asi'ent througji the honour-s of the state, he 
h i(] (lesoried the favour of \irtuous princes, and 
h;.l d.’<*i iiiniselt tiio cueuiy of tvrants.^'* 
His nohlo birth, Ids mihl but unbiemkhed 
ni mners, hi-> learning, prudence, and expe- 
rionve, were revered by the senate and people; 
and if mankind /’according to tlie observation of 
an ancient writerj had been left at liberty to 
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choose a master, their choice wonhi most assur- 
edly have fillen on \'alei ian/' = JVrliaps the 
merit of this emperor was inadequate to his 
reputation ; perhaps his abilities, or at least his 
spirit, were atfected by the languor and coldness 
of old ago. The con^c^ou'^ue^^ of Cicnera'i mi4or. 
his decline engaged him to share the r^i'^iu^yvaie. 
tlirone \sith a vounger and more 
active associate : the emergency 

of the times demanded a general no less than a 
prince; and tlie experience of the Homan cen- 
sor might have directed him where to bestow 
the Imperial purple, as the reward of miUtary 
merit. But instead of making a judicious 
clioico, which would have conhrnied his reign 
and endc.ared his memory, Valerian, consulting 
only the dictates of alTection or vanity, imme- 
diately invested with the supreme honours liis 
son Gallieniis, a youth whose efleminato 'dees 
h id been hitherto concealed liv the oli'^cmity of 
a j)rivatc station. Tlie joint government of the 
father and the son subsi*>tt d about seven, anfi 
the cole administration of Gallieiuis continued 
ab(sut eight, years. But tlie wiiok* period was 
one uninterrupted series of confu'iou and cala- 
mity. As tlis Roman empire w-as at the same 
time, and on every side, attacked by the hUnd 
fun,' of foreign invaders, and the nild ambition 
of domestic usurpers, wo shall consult order and 
perspicuity, by pursuing, not so much the 
doubtful arrangement of dates, as the inore 
natural distrii>ution of sulijects. The niost dan- 
gerous enemies of Rome, during the reigns of 
Valerian and GaUienus, were, LTlwi 7 ,,^.,.,^-! ofthe 
Franks, g. The .Mcmanni. 3. 'J’lic i'ari;ana;« 
Goths; and, 4. The Persians. Under these 
general appellations, wo may comprcliond the 
adventures of less considerable iiibes, whose 
ofKcure and uncouth name's would onli, serve to 
oppre-is the memory and j)ei])lex tiie attention 
of tljo reader. 

I. As tlic posterity of tlie rr.inks 

compo'-o one of tlio proatest ami ofii* 

niOit enlightened nati nis of Kiu'ope, * 
the powers of learninLT and ingenuity have been 
exhausted in the discovery of their imletiered 
ancestors. To the tales of credulity, have suc- 
cccdovl the systems of fancy. Esery passa 4 ;c 
has been sifted, every ',pot has been surveyed, 
that might po'''^ibly reveal some faint traces of 
their origin. It has been sujiposeib that Fan- 
nonia,^7 that Gaul, that the northern parts of 
Germany, gave birtli to that celebrated colony 
of warriors. At length tlie most rational critics, 
rejecting the fictitious emigrations of ideal cou- 
querors, have acquiesced in a sentiment w'hose 
simplicity persuades us of its truth. *3'' Th«^ 
suppose tiiat about the year two liundred and 
fi>rty,“o a new confederacy was formed under 
the name of Franks, by the old inha!>itants 

the title of Imperator from the armv, and that of Augu^tu? from th* 
senate. 

» S FmTTi Virtor and f-mm the meda1«, Tinemont (tom-iit. p 71^ 
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the Lower Rhino anJ the AVeser. TJje present 
circle of Westphaha, the landgraviate of Hesio, 
anJ the duchies of Brun'iwick and Luiiebur;^, 
Vi ere the ancient seat of the Cluiucl, who, in 
tJieir inaccessible morasses, defied the Roman 
arms ; of the Cherusci, proud of the fame of 
Arminius; of the Catti, formidable by their 
firm and intrepid infantry ; and of several other 
tribes of inferior power a:id renown.*- The 
love of liberty was tlie ruling passion of these 
G^nuans*, the enjoyment of it their best treasure ; 
the word that expressed that enjoyment, the 
most pleasing to their ear. They deservihl, they 
assumed, they maintained the honourable epithet 
of Franks, or Freemen; which concealed, though 
it did not extinguish, the peculiar names of the 
several states of the confederacy.73 Tacit con- 
sent, and mutual advantage, dictated the fii-st 
laws of the union ; it was gradually cemented 
by habit and experience. The league of the 
Franks may admit of some comparison with the 
Helvetic body; in which every canton, retaining 
its independent sovereignty, constilts with its • 
brethren in the common cause, w-ithout aeknow- 
ledgvug the authority of any supreme head, or 
representative assembly."-* But the principle 
of the two confederacies was extremely Afferent* 
A peace of two hundred years has rewarded the 
wise and honest policy of the Swiss. An in- 
constant spirit, the tldrst of rapine, and a dis- 
regard to the most solemn treaties, disgraced tiie 
character of the Franks, 

TheymTad<» Romaus had long experi- i 

(itiAxv, enced the daring valour of the 
people of Lower Geimany, 'I'iio union of their | 
strength threatened Gaul uith a niore f.)nni(U 
able invasion, and requiro<l the‘prc*xence of Gal- 
licnus, the heir and colleague of Imperial 
power.75 AVUiUt that prince, and hi-> infant 
son Salonius, displayed, in the court of Tre'es, 
the Tnajcsty of the empire, it-, annii.s were ably 
conducted by their general Po-stliunius, wlio, 
though he aftei'wards betrayed the family of Va- 
lerian, was ever faitliful to the great interL■^t of 
the monarchy. The treacherous language of 
panegyrics and medals darkly announces a 
long series of victories. IVophies and titles 
atte?>t (If such evidence can attc“'t) the fame 
of Posthumu*!, who is repeatedly styled 'The 
Conqueror of the Germans, and 'File S.iviour 
of Gaul.7fl 

But a ‘single fact, the only one indeed of 
nbith we ha\c an\ <U->tiiK*t knowledge, erases, 
in a great rn{'a‘'U!v. tho'C rnoTiuincnts of \amfy 
a\id a ln' itlim. Tiie Ulnne, though 

rav.T^e stn r, . , , . , , ^ 

(tJgnitiMl nifh the title of S.ih’CUjrd 

of the Pi o\ir.ci'-. ^^as an iinperfct birreT | 
against the dating spin'j of tittirpii'O -^Mth 
which the Franks WLre act uatt^d. Ih^ir r.u'id 

devastations stretchc<l from the rutr to the loot 


of the Pyrenees . nor AVere they stopped by those 
mountains, tjpain, A\hieh had never cheaded, 
was unable to resist, the inroads of tlie C»er- 
mans. During twelve years, the greatest part 
of the reign of Gallienus, that opulent countiy 
was the tlieatre of unequal and destructive hos- 
tilities, Tarragona, the tiourisliiug cardial of 
a peaceful province, was sacked and almost 
destroyed ; ami so late as the days of Oio^iu-^, 
who wrote in the fifth century, wretched cot- 
tages, scattered amidst the ruins of magniricent 
cities, still recorded the rage of the barbarians.7» 
W’heu the exhausted country no longer supplied 
a variety of plunder, the Fra«iks seized on some 
vessels ill the ports of Spain, 7-» and transported 
I themselves into Mauritania. The p,i.^ ov^r 
I distant province was astonished with w'wAiriLa. 

I the fury' of these barbarians, who seemed to fall 
from a new' world, as their name, manners, and 
I complexion, were eq^ually unknown on the coast 

of Africa. so 

II. In that part of L'^pper Saxony ^ . 
beyond tlie Elbe, w inch is at present no-«not nie 
called the iMarq^uisate of I.usace, 
there e.\iste<l, in ancient times, a sacred w'ood. the 
awful seat of tlie superstition of tlie Suevi. X'one 
•were permitted to enter the holy precincts, with- 
out confessing, by their servile bonds and sup- 
pliant jiosture, the immediate presence of the 
sovereign Deity. Patrioti*vin contributed as 
well as ilevotion to consecrate the Soiinonwald, 
or wood of the Semnones.’^- It was universally 
bclie»-ed, that the nation had received its first 
existence on that -acrctl spot. At Mated periods, 
the nuiiHion-^ tribes v'ho gloried in tlie Suevic 
blood re->ortcd thither by their ambassadors ; 
and tlie nK-mory of their common, extraction was 
perpetuated by barbaric rites and human ^^acri- 
fices. Tlio wide-extended name of Suevi tilled 
tlie interior countries of Germany, from the 
banks of the Oder to tho-sc of the Danube. 
I'hey were distinguished from the other Ger- 
mans by tl'icir peculiar mode of dressing tlieir 
long hair, vvhich they gathered into a rude knot 
on the crown of the head; and they delighted 
in an ornament that sliowed their ranks more 
lofty and terrible in the eyes of the enemy. *33 
Jealous, as the Gennans were, of military re- 
nown, they all confessed the superior v'alour of 
tlie Suevi ; and the tribes of tlic LVipetes and 
Tencteri, who, with a vast army, encountered 
the dictator t'lrvir, declared tliat they esteemed 
it not a tlisgrace to have fivd before a people, to 
whose Anns the immortal gods themstlves were 
uncquil.*** 

In the reign of tlie emperor Ca- a mixM 
r.'w’alla, nn innumerable swarm of e'lr.n 
Suevi appeared on the b.inks of the Akir.mm. 
Mtin, .and in the neighbourhood of the Homan 
piovin<H-s, in qu< st cither of food, of phimltr, or 
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of glory.^^ The hasty army of volunteers gra- 
dually corilesct-'d into a great and permanent 
nation, atul, as it was composed from so many 
ditFerent tribes, assumed the name of Aleraanni, 
or All-men ; to denote at once their various 
lineage, and their common bravery.^ The latter 
was soon felt by the Romans in many a hostile 
inroad. The Alemanni fought chiefly on horse- 
back ; but their cavalry was rendered still more 
formidable by a mixture of light infantry> se- 
lected from the bravest and most active of the 
youth, whom frequent exercise had inured to 
accompany the horseman in the longest march, 
the most rapid charge, or the most precipitate 
retreat. 87 

invade (Jaui Tlus Warlike people of Germans 

and Italy, astonished by the immense 

preparations of Alexander Severus, they were 
dismayed by the arms of his successor, a bar- 
barian equal in valour and fierceness to them- 
selves. But still hovering on the frontiers of 
the empire, they increased the general disorder 
that ensued after the death of Decius. They 
inflicted severe wounds on the rich provinces 


of Gaul : they were the first who removed the 
veil that covered the feeble majesty of Italy. A 
numerous body of the Alemanni penetrated 
across the Danube, and through tlie Ilhsetian 
Alps, into the plains of Lombardy, advanced as 
far as Ravenna, and displayed the victorious 
banners of barbarians almost in sight of Rome.SB 
The insult and the danger rekindled in the 
senate some sparks of their ancient virtue. 
Both the emperors were engined 

are reinil^ from . ^ 

Home bv these- in foT distant wars, valenan m the 
nateanl people, GalUeuus on the Rhine. 

All the hopes and resources of the Romans 
were in themselves. In this emergency, the 
senators resumed the defence of the republic, 
drew out the praetorian guards, who had been 
left to garrison the capital, and filled up their 
numbers by enlisting into the public service the 
stoutest and most willing of the plebeians. 
The Aleraanni, astonished w'ith the sudden ap- 
pearance of an army more numerous than their 
own, retired into Germany, laden with spoil ; 
and their retreat was esteemed as a victory by 
the un warlike Romans, 

The wnators ex* When Gallienus received the in- 
tclligence that his capital was de- 
naii'ary >cm.e. Uvercd from the barbarians, he was 


much less del ight»‘d, than alarmed, with thocourage 
of the senate, since it might one dav prompt 
tlnni to rescue the public fi inu domc-»tic t\rannv, 
as well a-> from foreign invasion. His timid 
ingratitmle was piiblidied to his subjects, in an 
edict which prohibited the senators fiom ex- 
ercising any military employment, and even 
from approaching tlio camps of the legions. 
But his fears were groundless. 'I he rich and 
luxurious nobles, sinking into their natural cha- 
racter, accepted, as a favour, this di-»graceful 
exemption from military service ; and as long as 
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they were indulged in the enjoyment of their 
baths, their theatres, and their villas, they 
cheerfully resigned tiie nuue dangerous cares 
of empire, to tlie rough hands of peasants and 
soldiers.' o 

Another invasion of the Ale- ('.aiUenus con- 
manni, of a more formidalile aspect, 
but more glorious event, is men- -"Oeiuanm. 
tioned by a writer of the lower empire. Three 
hundred thousand of that wailike people are 
said to have been vanquished, in a battle near 
jNIilan, by Gallienus in person, at the head of 
only ten thousand Romans.'^i We may how- 
ever, with great probability, ascribe this in- 
credible victory, either to the credulity of the 
historian, or to some exaggerated exploits of 
one of the emperor’s lieutenants. It was by 
arms of a very diiferent nature, that Gallienus 
endeavoured to protect Italy from the fury of 
the Gennans. He espoused Pipa the daughter 
of a king of the Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, 
which was often confounded with the Alemanni 
in their wars and conquests. To the father, 
as the price of his alliance, he granted an ample 
settlement in Pannoiiia. The native charms 
of unpolished beauty seem to have fixed the 
daughter in ihe affections of the inconstant em- 
peror, and the bands of policy were more firmly 
connected by those of love. But the haughty 
prejudice of Rome still refused the name of 
marriage, to the profane mixture of a citizen 
and a barbarian ; and has stigmatised the Ger- 
man princess with the opprobrious title of con- 
cubine of Gallienus.' ^ 

III. We have already traced the inroads 
emigration of the Goths from Scan- 
dinavia, or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of 
the Borysthenes, and have followed their victo- 
rious arms from the Borysthencs to the Danube. 
Under tlie reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, 
the frontier of the last-mentioned river was per- 
petually iiifested by the inroads of Germans and 
Sarmalians ; but it was defended by the Ro- 
mans with more than usual firmness and success. 
The provinces that were the scat of war, re- 
cruited the armies of Rome w ith an inex- 
haustible supply of hardy soldiers ; and more 
than one of these Illyrian peasants attained the 
station, and displayed the abilities of a general. 
Though flying parties of the barbarians, who 
incessantly hovered on the banks of the Danube, 
penetrated sometimes to the confines of Italy 
and rVIacedonia; their pi ogress was commonly 
checked, or their return intercepted, by A*® 
Imperial lieutenants.'-* But the great stream 
of the Gothic ho-^tilities was diverted into a very 
diflereiit channel. The Goths, in their new 
settlement of the Ukraine, soon became masters 
of the northern coast of the Euxine : to the south 
of that inland sea, were situated the soft and 
wealthy provinces of Asia IVIinor, which pos- 
sessed all that could attract, and notliing that 
could resist, a barbarian conqueror. 
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Tlie banks of the Ijorvsthenes are 

ConqiiEj^t of the , . * _ , 

]^,Kllbl> 1 lJ^by only sixty n\ues trom the 

thu narrow entiance of tlic peninsula 

of Crliii Taitajy, kno^\n to the ancients uniler 
the name of Chersonesus Taurica.-'^' On that 
inliospitable shore, Euripides, emliellishin^ w ith 
exquisite art the tales of autitputy, has placed 
the scene of one of liis most aHecting tragedies.5'7 
The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the arrival of 
Orestes and Pylades, and the triumph of virtue 
and religion over savage fierceness, serve to 
represent an historical truth, that the Tauri, the 
original iniiabitants of the peninsula, \\cre, in 
some degree, reclaimed from their brutal man- 
ners, by a gradual intercourse with the Giecian 
colonies, which settled along the maritime coast. 
The little kingdom of llosphoriis, whose capital 
was situated on the Straits, through which the 
Mc-eotis communicates itself to tlie Eu.xino, was 
composed of degenerate Greeks, and half-tixil- 
ised barbarians. It subsisted, as an independent 
state, from the time of the Peloponnesian warf 9 
was at last swallowed up by tlie ambition of 
Mithridates,*^'*'* and, with the rest of his dominions, 
sunk under the weight of the Roman anus. 
From the reign of Augustus, the kings of 
Bosphonis were the humble, but not useless, 
allies of the empire. By presents, by arms, 
and by a slight fortification drawn across the 
Isthmus, they effectually guarded against the 
roving plunderers of Sarmatia, the access of 
a country, which, from its peculiar situation and 
convenient harbours, commanded tlie Eiixine 
Sea attd Asia Minor. As long as the 'cqitro 
was possessed b\ a lineal succe*'''ion of king--, 
they acquitted ihtiiisehos of their irnpin'ant 
charge with \igilaiice and sucecs-. Doine-tic 
factions, and tiio fiais, or pii\ate intea't, of 
obscure usurpers, who sti7ed on the vacant 
tlirone, admitted the Goths Into the hcau of 
Bosphorus. V'ith the acquisition of a super- 
fluous waste of feitile soil, the coiu(Uerors ob- 
tained the command of a naval force, stsfficient 
to transport their armies to the coast of Asia.*' - 
whrt.-irquirca The ships Used in the lunigalion of 
na^aiiorLt. Euxine were of a \er\ bingular 

construction. They were slight riat-l)ottomed 
barks framed of timber only, without the least 
mixture of iron, and occasionally co\eixd with a 
shelving roof, on the appearance t>f a tempest.** •> 
In these floating houses, tlvc Goths carelessly 
trusted themselves to the mercy of an tiuknown 
sea, under the conduct of saih>rs j)re'*scd into the 
sei'ice, and w )i{>se ''kill and iuliditv wcrcc«juallv 
susjheious. But the li*>pi-s of plunder had 
hatii'-hed c'ciy i(ha of (hiULrer. aiul a natural 
fe.akssness ( f tinipir ''iqqdied in (Iveir minds 
the more ration. il i oi)l'ii]i.iu e. wl i* h is the pist 
result ot kn^iwledge and vxp'. uei.ee. W.iumhs 
ot suchadaiing spiiit must ija\e ofuu inur- 
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mured against the cowaullcc of their guides, 
who rcquiretl tlie strongest assurances of a 
settled calm before tl^w oiild \enturc to em- 
bark; arid would scarcely e\er be teir.pled to 
lose sight of tlie land. Such, at least, is the 
practice of the modern Turks ; and they are 
probably not inferior, in the art of na\igation, 
to the ancient inhabitants of Bospliorus. 

The fleet of the Goth., leaving fmtra.ai 
the coast of Circassia on the left of 

hand, first appeared before PityuSj'^Jj * 
the utmost limits of the Roman provinces ; a 
city provided with a convenient port, and forti- 
fied with a strong wall. Here they met witli a 
resistance more obstinate than they had reason 
to expect from the feeljle garrison of a- distant 
fortress. 'They were repulsed ; and their dis- 
appointment seemed to diminish the terror of the 
Gothic name. As long as S^iccessianiis, an 
officer of superior rank and merit, defeniled that 
frontier, all their efforts were ineflectual ; but as 
soon as he w as remo^ed by Valerian to a more 
honourable but less iinjioitant station, they re- 
sumed the attack of Piuus ; and, by the destruc- 
tion of that city, obliterated the memory of tlieir 
former disgrace.**^® 

Circling round the eastern ex- -nierTotiiis**. 
fremity of the Euxine Sea, the ..ine 

navigation from Pityus to Trebi- 
zond is about three hundred miles. **^7 The 
course of llie Goths carried them in sight of the 
country of Colchis, so famous by the expedition 
of tJic Argonauts; and tliey even attenqdcd, 
though without success, to pillage a rich ti.in])le 
at the moutli of the river l^liysl^. 'Trcliiznnd, 
ccUbrated in the retreat of the ten thousand as an 
ancient colony of Greek'., i - derived its wealth 
and sjdcndcur from iho munificence of the em- 
pciur Hadrian, who had constructed an .artifichd 
}>ort on a coast left elestitute by nature of secure 
liaiboiirs. t''-' 'I’he city was large and populous; 
a double enclosure of vvalls seomctl to defy the 
fury of tlio Goths, and the usual garrison had 
been strengtlie-ned by a reinforcement of ten 
lhou!^md men. But theie are not any ad- 
vantages caj)ahle of supplving the absence of 
di'-cipline and viirilance. The numerous garri- 
son of Trebizond, dis'olved in tiot and luxury, 
ilisdaineil to guard their imprognahle fortifica- 
tions. The Goths soon discovered the supine 
negligence of the besieged, erected a lofty pile 
of fascines, ascended the walls in the silence of 
the niglit, and entered the defenceless city, sword 
in hand. A general massacre of the people 
ensued, wliilst the affrighted soldiers escaped 
through the opposite gates of the town. The 
most holy tcmple.v, and the most splendid edifices, 
were involved in a common destruction. The 
booty that fell into the liands of the Goths was 
iminen''e. the wealth of the adjacent cuuuiriis 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. X, 


Iind been deposited in Trebizond, as in a secure 
jjIacG of refuge. Tlie number of caj)tives was 
incredible, as the victorious barbarians ranged 
without opposition through the extensive pro- 
vince of Fontus. 1^0 The rich spoils of Trebi- 
zdnd filled a great fleet of ships that had been 
found in the port. Tlie robust youth of the 
sea-coast were chained to the oar ; and the Goths, 
satisfied with the success of their first naval ex- 
pedition, returned in triumph to their new 
establishments in the kingdom of Bosphorus, m 
The <;econd secotid expedition of the 

expedition of Gotlis w as undertaken with greater 
' powers of men and ships ; but they 
steered a dilferent course, and, disdaining tlie 
exhaustetl provinces of Pontus, followed the 
western coast of the Euxine, passed before the 
w ide mouths of the Borysthenes, the Niester, 
and tlie Danube, and increasing their fleet by 
tiie capture of a great number of fishing barks, 
they approached the narrow outlet through w'hich 
the Euxine Sea pours its waters into the Medi- 
terranean, and divides the continents of Europe 
and Asia. The garrison of Chalcedon was 
encamped near the temple of Jupiter Urius, on 
a promontory that commanded the entrance of 
the strait ; and so inconsiderable were the 
dreaded invasions of the barbarians, that this 
body of troops surpassed in number the Gothic 
They pin-id rth-’ army. Blit it was in numbers 
cuie^ofBithjnu. surpasscd it. They 

deserted with precipitation their advantageous 
post, and abandoned the town of Chalcedon, 
most plentifully stored with arms and money, to 
the discretion of the conquerors. Whilst they 
hesitated wliethcr tliey should prefer the sea or 
land, Europe or Asia, for the scene of their 
hostilities, a perfidious fugitive pointed out 
Nicomedia, once tlie capital of the kings of 
Bithynia, as a rich and easy conquest. He 
guided the march, which was only sixty miles 
from the camp of Cha!cedon,J'2 directed the 
resistless attack, and partook of the booty; for 
the Goths had learned sutlicicnt poliiw'to reward 
the traitor, whom they detected. Nice, Prusa, 
Apama?a, C ius. cities tiiat liad sometimes riv'alled, 
or imitated, the splendour ot Nicomedia, were 
involved in the same calamity, which, in a few 
weeks, raged without control througli the whole 
province of Bithynia. Three hundred years of 
peace, enjoyed by the soft inliahitants of Asia, 
had abolisheil the exercise of arms, and removed 
the apprehension of danger, 'i'he ancient walk 
were suflered to moulder awav, and ail tiic 
revenue ot the mo'.t opulent cities was reserved 
for the con->tuutk>n of batlis, temples, and 
theatres. > i 3 

RfrrH„f Wl,< n the city of Cvzicus with- 
t Stood (he utmo-t cni>rt of Mithri- : 

dates, it was di'-tiuguijjjed by wise law-,, a 
naval power of two hundred galleys, and three 
arsenals, of arms, of military engines, and of 
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! corn. 1*5 It was still the seat of wealth and 
luxury ; but of its ancient strength nothing 
remained exceiit the situation, in a little island 
of the Propontis, connected with the continent 
of Asia only by two bridges. From the recent 
sack of Ihusa, the Goths advanced within 
eighteen miles**® of the city, which they had 
devoted to destruction ; but the ruin of Cjzicus 
was delayed by a fortunate accident. The season 
vv*as rainy, and the lake .Vpolioniates, the reser- 
voir of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose 
to an uncommon height. Tlie little river of 
Rhyndacus, which issues from the lake, swelled 
into a broad and rapid stream, and stopped the 
progress of the Goths. Their retreat to the 
maritime city of Heraclea, where the fleet had 
probably been stationed, was attended by a long 
train of wagons, laden w’ith the spoils of 
Bitliynia, and w as marked by the flames of Nice 
and Nicomedia, which they wantonly burnt.* *7 
Some obscure hints arc mentioned of a doubtful 
combat that secured their retreat. * *8 But even 
a complete victory would have been of little 
moment, as the approach of the autumnal equi- 
nox summoned them to hasten their return. To 
navigate the Euxine before the month of May, 
or after that of September, is esteemed by the 
modern Turks the most unquestionable instance 
of rashness and folly. *1^ 

When we are informed that the xhird naval 
third fleet equipped by the Goths in esi'edison of 
the ports of Bosphorus, consisted of 
five hundred sail of ships, our ready imagin- 
ation instantly computes and multiplies the 
formidable armament ; but, as we are assured by 
the judicious Strabo,*-** that the piratical vessels 
used by the barbarians of Pontus and the Lesser 
Scythia, were not capable of containing more 
tlian twenty-five or thirty men, we may safely 
affiim, that fifteen thousand warriors, at the 
most, emliarked in this great expedition. Im- 
patient of the limits of the Euxine, they steered 
their destructive course from the Cimmerian to 
the Thracian Bosphorus. When they had 
almost gained the middle of the Straits, they 
were suddenly driven back to the entrance of 
tliem ; till a favourable w ind, spring- 
ing up the next dav', earned them Bosphorus -wd 

; i.*u • *T -i-i the Hellespont, 

in a lew hours into the placid sea, 
or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their land- 
ing on the little island of Cyzicus w'as attended 
with the ruin of that ancient and noble city. 
From tlience issuing again through the narrow 
passage of the Ilellesjiont, tliey pursued their 
winding navigation amidst the numerous islands 
scattered over the Archipelago, or the ^Egean 
Sea. The assistance of captives and desert- 
ers must liave been very necessary to pilot 
their vessels, and to direct their various incur- 
sions, as well on the coast of Greece as on tliat 
of Asia. At length the Gothic fleet anchored 
in the port of Pirieus, five miles distant from 
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Athens,^'- M-lnch Iiad attempted to make some 
preparations for a vigorous defence. Cleodamus, 
one of tiie engineers employed ])y the enijitror’s 
otfU rs to fortify the maritime cities against the 
(roths, had already begun to repair the am ient 
alls fallen to decay since tlic lime of Sylla. 
The ehdrts of his skdl ^^ore inetlectual, and the 
barbai ians became masters of the n.iti\e seat of 
the muses and the arts. But while the cv>n- 
queiors abandoned tliemselves to the HccJiCe of 
plunder and intemperance, their flevt, that lay 
with a slender guard in the Iiaibour of Piianis, 
was unexjjcctedly attacked l>y the bra\c Dexippiis 
w ho, fising with the engineer Cleoilamusfioin the 
sack of Athens, collected a hasty band of volun- 
teers, peasants as well as soldiei s, and in some 
measure avenged the calamities of his country. 
ra'.icfOre.cpand But this exploit, whatever lustre 
ti*ieaten iiau. jj. slicd Oil tlic declining age 

of Athens, served rather to irritate than to sub- 
due the undaunted sjiirit of the northern invaders. 
A general conflagration blazed out at the same 
time in every distiict of Greece. Thebes and 
Argos, Corinth and S]>aita, wliich had fonncrlv 
waged such memorable wars against each other, 
were now unable to bring an army iiito the field, 
or even to defend their ruined fortifications. 
The rage of w ar, both by land and by sea, spread 
from the eastern point of Simium to the western 
coast of Epirus. Tlie Goths had already ad- 
vanced within sight of Italy, when the a]»proach 
of such imminent danger aw akened the indolent 
Gallienus from his dream of pleasure. Tlie 
emperor a]>peared in arms ; an.d his presence 
seems to have checked tlieaidour, and to have 
Tiip r <nivi di\ided the strength, of the enemv. 
ai.d re,re..t. Xaulobjitus, achicf of the Ileruii, 
accejited an honoiiiabie cajiitulatiim, cnteied 
with a largo bocK of Ids Cv)untryiuen into tlie 
ser\ice of Rome, and was imc'-tcd witli the 
ornaments of the consular dignity, whicli had 
ne\er before been profaned i>y tiie hands of 
a barbarian. ^ Great numbers of the Cloths, 
disgusted with the perils and hardships of a 
tedious voyage, brijke into iNIa-sia, witJi a design 
of forcing their v\ay over the Danube to tiitir 
settlements in the Ukraine. The wild attempt 
would have proved inevitable destruction, if the 
discord of the Roman generals hatl not oi'encd 
to the barbarians the means of an c^scape. 

The small remainder of this destroying host 
returned »>n board tlieir vessels; and measuring 
back tlieir way thniugh the Hellespont and the 
Bosphorus, ravaged in their ji.issage the shores 
of Troy, whose fame, immortalised by Homer, 
v'ill probably survive the metmiry of the Ciotliic 
con(|ucsts. As so(»n as tliev fouiifl llum'.tlves 
in saft. ty w ifhin the basin <>f the Knvitie, they 
landed at Xnclualus in riiiiue, near the fi»ot 
of Mount Ilamms; and, after all tlic'r tods, in- 
dulged themselves in the use of tluk-e pKas.»nt 


and salutary hot baths. What remained of the 
V oyage was a short and easy nav igation. Such 
was the various fate of tliis third and greatest 
of their naval enterprises. It may seem difficult 
to conceive, how the original body of fd'teen 
thousand warriors could sustain tlie losses and 
divisions of so bold an adventure. But as their 
numbers were gradually wasted by the sword, 
by shipwrecks, and by the influence of a warm 
climate, they v\ ere perpetually relieve cd by troops 
of banditti and deserters, who flocked to the 
standard of plunder, and by a crowd of fugitive 
slaves, often of German or Sarmatian extraction, 
who eagerly seized the glorious opportunity of 
freedom and revenge. In these expeditions, 
the Gothic nation claimed a siijierior share of 
honour and danger ; but the tribes that fought 
under tire Gothic banners are sometimes dis- 
tinguished and sometimes confounded in the 
imjieriect histories of that age ; and as the bar- 
barian fleets seemed to issue from the mouth of 
the Tanais, the vague but familiar appellation of 
I Scythians was frequently bestowed on the mixed 
! mubitude. ^-7 

_ 1.1 the general calamities of man- h,.i„ rf.h. 
kind, the death of an imlividual, ^mpk-of 
however exalted, the ruin of an rfaeai"- 
edifice, however famous, are passed over with 
careless inattention. Yet we cannot forget that 
the temple of Diana at liphesus, after having 
lisen with increasing splendour from seven re- 
peattd inRfortunt's*-^ was finally burnt by the 
Goths in their third naval invasion. Tlie arts 
of Greece, and the wealth of A-'I.i, had conspired 
to erect that sacred and magnificent structure. 
It was supported by an hunditd and twenty- 
seven niaible columns of tlie Ionic order. They 
wi rc the gifts of devout nionaidis, and each was 
•«'\ty feet high. The altar was adorned with 
the ina-'terly sculptures of Pra\ittle^, who had, 
pe*rbaj)s, selected from the favinirite legends of 
the place the birth of the divine children of 
I.atona, the conctalmcnt of Apollo after the 
sDughter of the Cyclops, and the clemency of 
Baeehus to the vaiHjiU'.lied Aniazons.l-^ Yet 
the length of tlie temple of Iqdiesus was only 
four hundred and twenty-five fe‘et, about twet- 
thirds of the measure of tlie church of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. * ’ J In the other dimensions, it was 
still more inferior to that sublime production 
(»f modern aicbitecture. The spreading arms of 
a ( hristian cross require a much greater breadth 
than the oblong temples of the I’ugans ; and the 
boldest artists of antiquity would have been 
st.rrtled at tlie proposal of raising in tlie air a 
dome of the si/e and proportions of the pantheon. 
The Uinple of Diana was, however, admired as 
r»nc of the wonders of the world. Successive 
empires, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the 
Roman, ha<l revertd its sanctity, and enriched 
Its '•plcnduur. *-31 But the rude s«uages of the 
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Baltic were destitute of a taste for the elegant 
aits, and they despised the ideal terrors of a 
foreign superstition. 

C'^r^dnct of Another circumstance is related of 
til (Joti'8 thc'-.o invasions, whicli iniglit dcser\e 
' ‘ ^ our notice, were it not justly to he 

suspected as the fanciful conceit of a recent 
sophist. \Ve aie told, that in the sack of Athens 
the Goths had collected all the libraries, and uere 
on tile point of setting fire to this funeral pile of 
Grecian learning, had not one of their chiefs, of 
more relined ixiJicy than his brethren, dissuaded 
them from tlie design ; by the profound observ- 
ation, that as long as the Greek.s were addicted 
to the study of books, they would never apply 
themselves to the exercise of arms.UJ The 
sagacious counsellor (should the truth of the fact 
be admitted) reasoned like an ignorant barbarian. 
In the most polite and powerful nations, genius 
of every kind has displayed itself about the s^rme 
period ; and the age of science has generally 
been the age of military virtue and success. 

IV. The new sovereigns of Per- 
sia, Artaxerxes and his son Sapor, 
had triumphed (as we have already- 
seen) over the house^f Arsaces. Of tlie many 
princes of that ancient race, Chosroes, king of 
Armenia, had alone preser%-cd botli liis life and 
his independence. Ho defended himself by the 
natural strength of his country ; by tlic pen>etual 
re«;ort of fugitives and malecontcnts ; by the 
alliance of the Romans, and, above all, by his 
own courage. Invincible in arms during a 
thirty years* war, he was at length assassinated 
by the emissaries of Sapor, king of Persia. The 
patriotic satraps of Armenia, who asserted the 
freedom and dignity of the crown, implored the 
protection of Home in favour of Tiridates the 
lawful heir. But the son of Chosroes was an 
infant, the allies were at a distance, and tljc Per- 
sian monarch advanced towards the frontier at tiie 
head of an irresistible force. Young Tiridates, 
the future hope of his country, was saved by the 
fidelity of a servant, and Armenia contimied 
above twenty-seven years a reUictant province of 
the great monarchy of Persia. Elated with this 
easy conquest, and presuming on the distresses 
or the degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obliged 
the strong garrisons of Carrha* and Xisibis to 
surrender, and spread devastation and terror on 
either side of the Euphrates. 

important frontier, 
^ faitiifiil and natural 
ally, and the rapid success of S.ipor’s 
ambition, affected Rome with a deep sense of 
tlie insult as well as of the danger. Valeiian 
flattered himsuU, that the vigilance of his lieute- 
nants would sufficiently provide for the safety 
of the Rhine and of the Danube; but he resolved, 
notwitlisfanding his arUanced age, to march in 
person to the defence of the Eupiiratcs. During 
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his progress through .isia IMinor, the naval en- 
terprises of lire Goths were su'-peiuled, and the 
attlicted pioviiice cnjoycul a transient and falJa- 
cious CaiIui. He passed the Euphrates, en- 
counteied tlsc Pernian monarch near the wails of 
Eilcssa, was vuiiqulshed, and taken is defeated 
prisoner by Sapor. Tlie particulars pnIoner% 
of this great event are darkly and •'•-irw kmg 
impertectly representctl ; yet, by the a. u ‘ibo. 
glimmering light which is atfbrded us, we may 
di'icovcr a long series of imprudence, of error, 
and of deserved misfortunes on the side of the 
Homan emperor. He reposed an implicit con- 
fidence in Macrianus, his prjetorian prsefect. *35 
That worthless minister rendered his master 
formidable only to the oppressed subjects, and 
contemptible to the enemies of Rome. *36 jgy 
his weak or wicked counsels, the Imperial army 
was betrayed into a situation, where valour and 
military skill were equally unavailing. '37 The 
vigorous attempt of the Romans to cut their 
w-ay through the Persian host was repulsed with 
great slaughter and Sapor, who encompassed 
the camp w ith superior numbers, patiently waited 
till the increasing rage of famine and pestilence 
had ensured his victory. The licentious mur- 
murs of the legions soon accused Valerian as the 
cause of their calamities ; their seditious cla- 
mours demanded an instant capitulation. An 
immense sum of gold was offered to purchase 
the permission of a disgraceful retreat. But the 
Persian, conscious of his superiority, refused the 
money with disdain ; and detaining the deputies, 
advanced in order of battle to the foot of the 
Roman rampart, and innibted on a personal con- 
ference with tlie enqicror. Valerian was reduced 
to the necessity of intruiting hi*» life and dignity 
to the faith of an enemy. The interview ended 
as it was natural to expect. The emperor was 
made a prisoner, and his astonished troops laid 
down their arms.'''' In such a moment of 
triumph, the pride and policy of Sapor prompted 
him to fill the vacant throne with a successor 
entirely dependent on his pleasure. Cyriades, 
an obscure fugitive of Antioch, stained with 
every vice, was chosen to dishonour the Roman, 
purple ; and the will of the Rersian victor could 
not fail of being ratified by the acclamations, 
however reluctant, of the captive army.'^ 

The imperial slave was eager to sapor over- 
secure the favour of his master by an 
act of treason to his native country. Cappadocia. 
He conducted Sapor over the Euphrates, and, by 
the w ay of Chalcis, to the metropolis of the east. 
So rapid werethe motions of the Persian cavalry, 
that, if we may credit a very judicious his- 
torian, Hi the city of Antioch was surprised 
when the idle multitude was fondly gazing on 
the amusements of the theatre. The splendid 
buildings of Antioch, private as well as public, 
were either pillaged or destroyed ; and the 
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minieroiis inhabitants were put to the swonl, or 
k-il away into captivity. The tide of ile\as- 
tation was stopjjeil for a moment by the resolution 
of the high priest of Emesa. Arrayed in his 
sacaadotal robes, he appeared at the head of a 
great body of fanatic peasants, armed only with 
sUugs, and defended his god and liis property 
from the sacrilegious hands of the followers of 
Zoroaster. But the ruin of Tarsus, and of 
many other cities, furnishes a melancholy proof, 
that, except in tins singular instance, the con- 
quest of Syria and Cilicia scarcely interrupted 
tlje progress of the Persian arms. The advan- 
tages of the narrow passes of IMount Taurus 
were abandoned, in which an invader, whose 
principal force consisted in his cavalry, would 
liave been engaged in a verj' unequal combat : 
and Sapor was pernfitted to form tlie siege of 
Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia; a city, 
though of tlie second rank, which was supposed 
to contain four hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Demosthenes commanded in the place, not so 
much by the commission of the emperor, as in 
the voluntary defence of lus country. For a 
long time lie deferred its fate ; and, when at last 
Cajsarea was betrayed by the perfidy of a physi- 
cian, he cut his w'ay through the Persians, who 
had been ordered to exert their utmost diligence 
to take him alive. This heroic chief escaped 
the power of a fewe, who might either have 
honoured or punished his obstinate valour; but 
many thousands of his fellow-citizens were 
involved in a general massacre, and Sapor is 
accused of treating liis prisoners with wanton 
and unrelenting cruelty, Much should un- 
doubtedly be allowed for national animosity, 
much fur humbled pride and impotent revenge ; 
vet, upon the whole, it is cortaiu, that the <ariie 
prince, who, in Armenia, had dhplayod the 
mild aspect of A legislator, sliowed himself to 
the Romans under the stern features of a con- 
queror. He despaired of niaking any perma- 
nent establishment in the empire, and sought 
only to leave hcihnd him a wasted de^^ert, whilst 
he transported into Persia the people and the 
treasures of the provinces. 

Boldness and At the time when the East trem- 
'he name of Sapor, he re- 
hai>or. ceived a present not unworthy 4)f 
the greatest kings ; a long train of camels laden 
with the most rare and valuable inerchan<Uscs. 
The rich offering was accompanied with an 
epi^fk^ re-.pcctful but not servile, from Odena- ] 
one of flic noblfsf and mo'.t opulent seiia- 
of Paiuryra. Wlio t«. this (>.U’nathns,” 
tlie fiaughty victor, .and he coniinanded 
tliat the jire'int-5 shunld be cast into t!>e Kii- 
])iiialesj “ that be thus jn^'lcailv pitsuines to 
“ write to his lord? If be enfejt.nus a hope »>f 
“ mitigating bis puniriuueut, let lum fall pr^s- 
‘‘ trato before the foot of our tin one with liK 


‘‘ hands bound behind his back. Should he 
“ hesitate, swiR destruction shall be poured on 
“ Ins head, on his whole race, and on his couu- 
“ try.*’i-tt> The desperate extremity towhichtbe 
Palrayreniati was reduced, called into action all 
the latent powders of his soul. He met Sapor ; 
but he met him in arms. Infusing bis own spirit 
into a little army collected from the villages of 
Syria, 1^7 and the tents of the desert, he ho- 
vered round the Persian host, liarassed their 
retreat, carried oft* part of the treasure, and what 
was dearer than ai\y treasure, several of the 
w'omen of the Great King; who was at last 
obliged to repass the Euphrates with some marks 
of Iiaste and confusion, By this exploit, 
Odenathus laid the foundations of his future 
fame and fortunes. The majesty of Roine, op- 
pressed by a Persian, was protected by a Syrian, 
or Arab of Palmyra. 

The voice of histor)*, which is Trpatmentof 
often little more than the organ of ' 
hatred or flattery, reproaches Sapor with a proud 
abuse of the rights of conquest. "Wc are told 
that Valerian, in chains, but invested with the 
Imperial purple, was exposed to the multitude, 
a constant spectacle of fallen greatness ; and 
that whenever the Persian monarch mounted on 
horseback, he placed his foot on the neck of a 
Roman emperor. Notwitlistanding all the re- 
monstrances of his allies, who repeatedly advised 
him to remember the vicissitude of fortune, to 
dread the returning power of Rome, and to 
make his illustrious captive the pledge of peace, 
not the object of insult. Sapor still remained in- 
flc\il)le. When Valerian sunk under the weight 
of shame and grief, his skin, stufi’ed with straw, 
arid formed into the likeness of a human figure, 
was prescived for ages in the most celebrated 
temple of Persia; a more real monument of 
triumph, than the fancied trophies of brass and 
marble so often erected by Roman vanity. 
The tale is moral and pathetic, but the truth of 
it may very fairly be called in question. The 
letters etiU extant from the princes of the East 
to Sapor, are manifest forgeries nor is it 
natural to suppose that a jealous monarch should, 
even in the person of a rival, thus publicly de- 
grade the majesty of kings. \STidtever treat- 
ment the uatbrtunate Valerian might experience 
in Persia, it is at least certain, that the only 
emperor of Rome who had ever fallen into the 
hand', of the enemy, languished away his life in 
hopeless captivity. 

Tlie emperor Gamenus, wlio had 
h»ng supported with impatience the 0tJin.ni*4Tafion 
cen*“Onnl seventy of his rather and 
colleague, received the intelligence of his mis- 
fortunes with secret pleasure and avowed indif. 
lerence. “ I knew that my father was a mortal,” 
siirl he; and since he has acted as becomes a 
“ biavy man, 1 am satisfied.” Whilst Hume 
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lamented tlic fate of her sovereign, the savage 
coldness of his son was extolled by tlie servile 
courtiers, as the perfect fiiraness of a hero and a 
stoic. ij' It is difficult to paint tlie light, the 
various, the inconstant character of Gallienus, 
v%hich lie displayed without constraint, as soon as 
1)C became sole pos-essor of the empire. In 
every ai t that he attempted, his lively genius 
enabled him to succeed ; and as liis genius was 
destitute of judgment, he attempted every art, 
except the important ones of war and govern- 
ment. He was a master of several curious but 
useless sciences, a ready orator, and elegant 
poet, a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, 
and most contemptible prince. AVhen the great 
emergencies of the state rc([uircd Ids presence 
and attention, lie was engaged in conversation 
V* ith the philosopher Plotinus, wasting his 
time ill trilling or licentious pleasure-., preparing 
his initiation to the Grecian mysteries, or solicit- 
ing a place in the Areopagus of Athens. His 
protuse magnificence insulted the general po- 
verty ; the solemn ridicule of his triumphs im- 
prcs-jod a deeper sense of tlic public disgrace. 
i he repeated intelligence of invasions, defeats, 
and rebellions, he received with a caieless smile; 
and singling out, with atfeeted contempt, some 
particular proiluctioii of tlie lost piovincc, lie 
carelessly asked, whether Rome must be ruined, 
unless it was supplied with linen from Egypt, ; 
and Arras cloth from Gaul ? Tliore trere, how- 
ever, a few short moments in tlie life of Gal- 
lienus, when, exasperated by some recent injury, 
he suddenly appeared the intrepid soldier, and 
the cruel tyrant; till, satiated with blood, or 
fatigued by resistance, he insensibly sunk into 
tile natural mildness and indolence of his cha- 
racter. 


The tliirty 
rant.. 


At a time when the reins of go- 
vernment W'ere held with so loose a 
hand, it is not surprising that a crowd of 
usurpers should start up in every province of 
the empire against the son of Valerian. It was 
probably some ingenious fancy, of comparing 
the thirty tyrants of Rome ‘with the thirty 
tvrants of Athens, that induced the writers of 
the Augustan history to select that celebrated 
number, which has been gradually received into 
a popular appellation. ^ 37 But in every light 
the parallel is idle and defective. W hat resem- 
blance can we dRcover between a council of 
thirty persons, the united opprc'.sors of a single 
city, and aa uncertain of independent rivals, 
who rose and tGl in irregular '^ucce^'.ion througli 
the extent of a vast emjJire? Nor can the num- 
ber of tliirty be completed, unless we include 
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in the account the women and children who 
were honouied with the Imperial title. The 
reign of Gallienus. distracted as it was, pioduced 
only nineteen pretenders to the ihi one ; Cyriades, 
iVIacrianus, Balista, Odenathus. and 

Zenobia, in the cart; in Gaul, and bt-r ua- nai.iore 
xi • T-. 1 than niiieteeu. 

the wesicrn jirovinces, Posthiimus, 

Lolliaims, Victorinus and his mother Victoria, 
Marius, and Tetricus. In Illyricum and the 
confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Rcgillianus, 
and Aureolus ; in Poiitas,i38 Saturninus; in 
Isauria, Trebcliianus ; Fiso in Thessaly ; Valens 
[ in Achaia; .Einilianus in Egypt; and Celsus 
in Africa. To illustrate the obscuie monuments 
of the life and death of each indi\idual, would 
prove a laborious task, alike baircn of instruc- 
tion and of amusement. We may content our- 
selve^with investigating some general characters, 
that most strongly mark the condition of the 
times, and the manners of the men, their pre- 
tensions, their motives, their fate, and the de- 
structive consequences of their usurpation.! ^9 
It is sufficiently known, that the ... ^ . 

odious appellation of Tyrant was merit ot the 
often employed by the ancients to 
express the illegal seizure of supreme power, 
without any reference to the abuse of it. Se- 
veral of the pretenders, wlio raised the standard 
of rebellion against the emperor Gallienus, were 
shining models of virtue, §nd almost all pos- 
sessed a considerable share of vigour and ability. 
Their merit had recommended them to the favour 
of Valerian, and gradually promoted them to 
the most important commands of the empire. 
The generals, who assumed the title of Augustus, 
were either respected by tliei'r troops for their 
able conduct and severe discipline, or admired 
for valour and success in war, or beloved for 
frankness and generosity. The field of victory 
w'as often the scene of their election ; and even 
the armourer Marius, the most contemptible of 
all the candidates for the purple, was distin- 
guished however by intrepid courage, matchless 
strength, and blunt honestv. His mean and 
rcccTxt trade cast indeed an air of ridicule on his 
elevation; but his birth could not xheir oiwcure 
be more obscure tlian was that of 
the greater part of his rivals, who were born of 
peasants, and enlisted in the array as private 
soldiers. In times of confusion, every active 
genius fimis tlie place as'=.igned him by nature: 
in a general state of war, military merit is the 
road to glory and to greatness. Of the nineteen 
tyrants, letricus only was a senator; Piso alone 
was a noble. The blood of Numa, through 
twenty-eight successive generations, ran in the 
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veins of Calphunilus Piso,iSi who, by female 
alliances, claimed a right of exliibiting, in his 
house, the images of Crassiis and of the great 
Pompey. His ancestors had been repeatedly 
dignified with all the honours hich the com- 
monwealth could bestow ; and of all the ancient 
families of Home, the Calphurnian alone had 
survived the tyranny of the Ccesars. Tlie per- 
sonal qualities of Piso added new lustre to his 
race. The usurper Valens, by whose order he 
was killed, confessed, with deep remorse, tliat 
even an enemy ought to have respected the 
sanctity of Piso ; and although he died in arms 
against Gallienus, the senate, with the emperor’s 
generous permission, decreed the triumj)hal or- 
naments to the memory of so virtuous a rebel. 

Th.’ of The lieutenants of \’alerian were 
thiirreuoiiuii. grateful to the fatlier, whom tliey 
esteemed. They disdained to serve the luxurious 
indulenco of his unwoithy son. Tlie throne of 
the Hoitran world was unsupported by any prin- 
ciple of loyalty ; and treason against such a 
piince might easily be considered as patriotism 
to the state. Yet if we examine with candour 
the Conduct of these usurpers, it will appear, 
that they were much oftener driven into rebellion 
by their fears, than urged to it by tlieir ambition. 
They dreaded the cruel suspicions of Gallienus; 
they equally dreaded the capricious violence of 
their troops. If the dangerous favour of the 
army had imprudently declared them ileserving 
of the purple, they were maiked for sure destruc- 
tion ; and even prudence would counsel tlicin, 
to secure a -short enjoy inent of empire, and rather 
to try the fortune of war than to expect the hand 
of an executioner. Wlmi the clamour of the 
soldiers invested the reluctant victims with the 
eii'^igns of sosereign authority, they sometimes 
mourned in -«ecret their approaching fate. “ You 
have lost, ’ said Saturninus, on tlie day of his 
elevation, “ you have lost a useful coninjandcr, 
and you have made a very wretched cm- 
‘‘ peror.”i^'4 

Their voictu The apprehensions of Saturninus 
dcahs. ijy repeated ex- 

perience of revolutions. Of the nineteen tyrants 
who started up under the reign of Gallienus, 
there was not one who enjoyed a life of peace, 
or a natural death. As soon as they were in- 
vested with the bloody* purple, they inspired their 
adherents with the same fears and ambition wliich 
liad occasioned their own revolt. Encompassed 
with domestic cosispir.acy, military sedition, and 
civil war, they trembled on the edge of preci- 
pices. in wisich, <-.rtcr a longer or diorter term of ' 
anxiety, tiu-y were iuevit.ibty lu-,t. ’Mic'.o jirc- 
carious nionarehs received, howwer, such ho- 
nours, as the fiaftery of tiieir respective armies 
and proviiico could In, stow hut ilieir (burn, 
founded on rebdiion. could iKver (obtain the 
sanction of law or history. lt<i!y. Home, and 
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' the senate, constantly adhered to the cause of 
I Gallienus, and he alone w as considered as the 
sovereign of the empire. That prince conde- 
scended, indeed, to acknowledge the victorious 
arms of Odenathus, who deserved the honour- 
able distinction by the respectful conduct which 
he always maintained towards the son of Vale- 
rian. With the general applause of the Ro- 
mans, and the consent of Gallienus, the senate 
ctHiferred the title of Augustus on the brave 
I*alrayrcnian ; and seemed to intrust him with 
the government of the East, which he already 
possessed, in so independent a manner, tliat, like 
a private succession, he bequeathed it to his 
illustrious widow Zcnobia.i'’^ 

The rapid and pcriietual tran- 

.. Fatal conse- 

sitions trom the cottage to the tiirone, quence, ofthe«e 
and from the throne to the grave, 
might have amused an indifierent philosoplier ; 
were it possible for a philosojihcr to remain in- 
dilfcrent .amidst the general calamities of human 
kind. The election of these precarious em- 
perors, their power and their death, were equally 
destructive to their subjects and adherents. The 
price of their fatal elevation was instantly dis- 
charged to tlie troops by an immense donative, 
drawn from tlie bowels of the exhausted people. 
However virtuous was their character, however 
pure their intentions, they found themselves 
reduced to the hard necessity of supporting 
their usurpation by frequent acts of rapine and 
cruelty. When they fell, they involved armies 
and provinces in their fill. There is still ex- 
tant a mcf t ''Uvage inamlale fiom Gallienus to one 
of his nuni'ters alter tlic supj)ression of Inge- 
nuus wlio bad assumed the purple in Illyricum. 

it is not tuougln ’ sa\>. that soft but inliuman 
prince, *' that you exterminate such as have 
appeared in arms : the cliance of battle might 
“ have served me a» efi'ectually. The male sex 
‘•of every age must bo extirpated; provided 
“ that, in the execution of the children and old 
“ men, y«)u can contrive moans to save our 
“ reputatitui. Let every one die who has dropt 
“ uu evpres-'ion, who has entertained a thought 
“ against me, against me, the son of Valerian, the 
“ f.itlicr and brother of so many princes 
“ Ucnicmber that Ingomius was made emperor; 
“tear, kill, he a* in pieces. I write to you 
“with my own hand, and would inspire you 
“ with my own feelings.”^*^' Whilst the public 
forces of the state were dissipated in private 
quarrels, the rlefeuceless provinces lay exposed 
to every invader. The bravest usurpers were 
compelled, by the per^dexity of their situation, 
to conclude ignominious treaties with the com- 
mon enemy, to purchase with oppressive tributes 
the neutrality or services of the barbarians, and 
to introduce hostile and independent nations 
into the heart of the Roman monarchy, if'” 

buch were the barbarians, and such the 
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tyrants, who, under the reigns of Valerian and 
Gallieniis, dismembered the pro\iuccs, and re- 
duced the empire to tlie lo\ve.->t pitch of disgrace 
and ruin, from whence it seemed impossible 
tiiat it should ever emerge. As far as tlie 
barreimcss of materials ■s\ouUl pcimit, we have 
attempted to trace, with order and perspicuity, 
tlie general events of that calamitous pciiod. 
Tiiere still remain some particular facts; I. 
The disorders of Sicily; 11, Tite tumults of 
Alexandria; and, III. The rebellion of the 
Isaurians, which may serve to rellect a strong 
liglit oil the horrid picture. 

Ui^oniers L Whenever numerous troops of 

ofMciiy. banditti, multiplied by success and 
impunity, publicly defy, instead of eluding the 
justice of their country, we may safely infer, 
chat the excessive weakness of the government 
js felt and abused by tlie lowest ranks of the 
community. The situation of Sicily preserved 
it from the barbarians ; nor could the disarmed 
province have supported an usurper. The suf- 
ferings of that once Hourisliing and still fertile 
island, were inflicted by baser hands. A li- 
centious crowd of slaves and peasants reigned i 
for a while over the plundered country, and 
renewed the memory of the servile wars of more 
ancient times. Devastations, of which the 
husbandman was eitiier the victim or the ac- 
complice, must have ruined the agriculture of 
Sicily ; and as the principal estates were the 
property of tiie opulent senators of Koine, wlio 
often enclosed viitliin a farm the territory of an 
old republic, it is not improbable, that this 
private injury might affect the capital more 
deeply than all the conquests of the Goths or 
the Persians. 

Tumaitsof II. The foundation of Alexandria 
Aie*afldna. ^ noble design, at once con- 

ceived and executed by the son of Philip. The 
beautiful and regular form of that great citv, 
second only to Koine itself, comprehended a 
circumference of fifteen miles ; no it w as peopled 
by three hundred tJiousand free inhabitants, 
besides at least an equal number of slaves. ni 
The lucrative trade of Arabia and India flowed 
through the port of Alexandria to the capital 
and provinces of the empire. Idleness was un- 
known. Some were employed in blowing of 
gl.ess, others in weaving of linen, others a”ain 
manufacturing the papyrus. Either sex, Imd 
e\ery age, was engaged in the pursuits of in- 
dustry, nor did even ilie biiml or the lame want 
oe^upations suited to their comlition. f"-; liut 
fue people of .llexandria, a various mixture of 
nations, united the vanity and inconstancy of 
the Gieek:, with the superstifion and obstinacy 
of the Lgvptians. I’he most trifling occasion, 
a transient --carcity of fle-,ii or lentils, ‘tlie neglect 
ot an accustomed vilutation, a mistake of^irc- 
cedoncy in the public baths, or even a rehTrious 
dispute, ‘7 5 uero at any time suflicient to kindle 
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a sedition among that vast multitude, whose 
resentments were furious and implacable. Hi 
After the captivity of Valciian and the inso- 
lence of his son had relaxed the authoritv of the 
laws, the Alexandriaiii, abandoned themselves to 
the ungoverned rage of their passions, and their 
unhappy country was tlie theatre of a civil war, 
which continued (with a few short and sus- 
picious tiuces) above twelve years.i75 All in- 
tercourse was cut oti‘ between the several quarter 
of the afllictcd city, every street was polluted 
with blood, every building of strength converted 
into a citadel; nor did the tumults subside, till 
a considerable part of Alexandria was irre- 
trievably ruined. The spacious and magnificent 
district of Bruchion, with its palaces and mu- 
sfeum, the residence of tlie kings and phi- 
losophers of Egypt, is described, above a cen- 
turyaftervvards, as already reduced to its present 
state of dreary solitude. 

III. The obscure rebellion of Tre- Rebdi.onof 
beilianus, who assumed the purple theisaunaas. 
in Isauria, a petty province of Asia Minor, was 
attemded with strange and niemorable conse- 
quences. The pageant of royalty was soon 
destroyed by an officer of Gallienus; but his 
followers, despairing of mercy, resolved to shake 
off* their allegiance, not only to the emperor, but 
to tlie einpiic, and suddenly returned to the 
savage manners, from which they had never per- 
I fectly been reclaimed. Their craggy rocks, a 
[ branch of the wide extended Taurus, protected 
their inaccessilfle retreat. The tillage of some 
j fertile vallies^*” su})plied them with necessaries, 

I and a habit of rapine with the luxuries of life. 
In tlie heart of tlie Homan monarchy, the 
Isaurians long continued a nation of wild bar- 
! batians. Succeeding princes, unable to reduce 
them to obedience, cither by aims or policy, 
were compelled to acknowledge their weakness, 
by surrounding the hostile and independent spot, 
with a strong chain of fortifications,^"^ which 
often proved insufficient to restrain the in- 
cursions of these domestic foes. The Isaurians, 
gradually extending tlieir territory to the sea- 
coast, subdued the western and mountainous 
part of Cilicia, formerly the nest of those daring 
pirates, against whom the republic had once 
been obliged to exert its utmost force, under 
the conduct of the great Pompey. ^79 

Our liabits of tinnking so fondly Famine and 
connect the order of the universe 
with the fate of man, that this gloomy period of 
history has been decorated with inundations, 
earthquakes, uncommon meteors, preternatural 
darkness, and a crowd of prodigies fictitious or 
But a long and general famine 
was a calamity of a more serious kind. It was 
the inevitable consequence of rapine and op- 
pression, which extirpated the produce of the 
present, and the hope of future Inrvests, Famine 
is almost always followed by epidemical diseases, 
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tlie effect of scanty and un^^ho^esome food. 
Odier causes must, however, have contnhuted to 
the furious plafjue, ^^hich, fioni tiie year two 
ijundred and fifty to the year two Immlred and 
sixty-five, raged without interruption in every 
piovince, every city', and almost exery f.iinily.. 
of the Homan empire. During some time 
five thousand persons died daily in Rome; anvl 
many towns, that had escaped the liands of the 
barbarians, were entirely depopulated. 

Piminution of the ^Ve have the know ledge of a verv 
hiunanspec.e.. curious circuinstaiice, of some iis'e 
perhaps in the melancholy calculation of lunnan 
calamities. An exact register was kept at 
Alexandria of all the citiAcns entitled to receive 
the distribution of corn. It was found, that the 
ancient number of those comprised between the 
ages of forty' and seventy, had been CQual to tlie 
whole sum of claimants, from fouiteen to four- 
score years of age, who remained alive after the 
reign of GallienusJ's'^ Applying this authentic ' 
fact to the most correct tables of mortalitv, it 
evidently proves, that aljovehulf the people of 
Alexandria had peridied ; and could we venture 
to extend the analogy to the other provinces, 
we miglit suspect, tliat war, pestilence, and 
famine, had consumed, in a few years, the 
moiety of the liuman species. * 83 


CHAP. xr. 

Reifin of Claudius. Di fat of the 

rU'loric'i* Triumph, and Deuth if ^nrelmn, 
XK-pFR the deidorahlc rcign^ of Valerian and 
Gallienus, tlic empire was oppressed ami almost 
destroyed by the Mildiers, the tyrants, and the 
barbarians. It v as saved by a series of great 
princes, who derived their ob'Ctire origin fioni 
the martial provinces of Illyrictnn. "VVitlfin a 
period of about thirty years, Claudius, AnreUan, 
Probus, Diocletian and his colleagues, triumphed 
over the fiu-eign and domestic enemies of the 
state, re-established, with the military discipline, 
the strength of the frontiers, and deserved tlje 
glorious title of Restorers of the Rom.jn world. 
Ai'reoitis inraa« Thc removal ot an etleuvniate 
f’l’i' a ‘^uciri-.siDn of 
Miiao. heroes. The indignation of tlic 

people imputed ail their calamities to Gallienus, 
and the far grt ater part were, indeed, the con- 
sequence of ills (hssiiiiite manners and careless 
ndnuni-trafinn. He was even <k-sfilute of .a 
St U'C ot (ioi'iour, v%i!U‘fi so t'nqtKiitlv supplies 
the af-scTU’e ot' pui.lu \ utue : and as Jong as he 
was p<nnitt d iu t ' joy tiiC -'\f>n of h.dv. 
a vietnjy (4’ the b.o b.i, nu.-, ihr lu of .i pr«j\ nice, 
or tlie rilHllion of a Of.mi.il, sv].!«)ni di-turiud 
the traiiqui i t oui 'C ol his j ,K .ui i? es. { It U'jti], .i 
A n ‘''’’^■'ider.ihle aniiy, '•{..tioiM’d on the 

L'pper Danube, invcsfi.d with the 
Imperial purple tlieir leader Aurmliis; uiio 


disdaining a confined and barren reign over the 
mountains of Hiuetiu, passed the Alps, occupied 
Milan, threatened Romo, and challenged Gal- 
lienus to dispute in the field the sovereignty of 
Italy- Tlie einpetor. provoked by the insult, and 
alarmed by the instant danger, suddenly exerted 
that latent vigriur which sometimes broke 
through the indolence of his temper. Forcing 
himself from the luxury of the palace, he ap- 
peared in arms at the head of his legions, and 
advanced beyond the I'u to encounter his com- 
petitor. Tile corrupted name of Pontirolo * 
jstill preserves the memory of a bridge over the 
Adda, wliicli, during the action, must have 
proved an object of the utmost importance to 
botii armies. The llhajtian usurper, after re- 
ceiving a total defeat and a dangerous wound, 
retired into Milan. The siege of that great 
city was immediately formed ; the walls were 
buttered with every engine in use among the 
ancients; and Aureoliis, doubtful of his internal 
strengtli.and hopelcssof foreign succours, already 
anticipated the fatal consequences of unsuccess- 
ful rei)elIion. 

II is last resource was an attempt to seduce 
the loyalty of the besiegers. He scattered libels 
through their camp, inviting the troops to desert 
an unworthy master, who sacrificed the public 
happiness to his luxury, and the lives of his 
most valuable subjects to the slightest suspicions. 
The arts of Aurcolus difiusecl fears and dis- 
content among the principal officers of his rival. 
A conspiracy was formed by Ileraclianiis the 
pra?torian pradect, by Marcian, a general of 
rank and reputation, and (*y Cecrops, who 
commanded a niimerou-4 body of Dalmatian 
guard',. The de.uli of Gallitmis was resolved ; 
and notwith'.tanding their tlcsirc of first temun- 
ating the skge of Milan, the extreme danger 
which accompanied every moment’s delay 
obliged tiiem to hasten the execution of their 
luring purpose. At a late hour of the night, 
but wliile tlie emperor still protracted the plea- 
sures ot the tabic*, an alarm was suddenlv given, 
that Aureolus, at tile head of all his forces, had 
made a <lvspeiato siilly fiom the town ; Gallienus, 
who was never deficient in personal bravery, 
started from hi-, silken couch, and without 
allowing himself time either to put on liis 
armour, or to assemble his guards, he mounted 
on horselKiek, and rode full speed towards the 
supposed place of tlie attack. Encompassed by 
bis declared or concealed enemies, he soon, 
nniiiist the nocturnal tumult, received a mortal 
dart from an uncertain hand. Before he expired, 
a patriotic sentiment rising in the a n 
mind of GuUienus, induced liim to jfcnVh’.iToai 
name a desc-rving suc'Cessor, and it iienu^. 
wa.. liiN hist request, that the Imperial ornaments 
shouhl be ilclivereil to t laiulius, who then com- 
m.mded adtt.u bed army in the neiglibourhoixl of 
I'avia. 'Die report at lea-t w as diligently propa- 
gated, and tiie order elite rfuilv obeved bv the con- 
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spiratorSjwbo had already agreed to place Claudi us 
on the throne. On the first news of the emperor’s 
death, the troops expressed some suspicion and 
resentment, till the one was remo^'ed, and the 
other assua'j;cd, by a donative of twenty pieces 
of gold to each soldier. They then ratified tlie 
election, and acknowledged the merit of th^dr 
new sovereign. - 

rhimcter and The obscurity which covered the 
Se'E'nlierL Origin of Claudius, though it was 
Claudius. afterwards embellished by some flat- 
tering fictions, ^ sufficiently betrays the mean- 
ness of his birth. We can only discover that 
he was a native of one of the provinces bordering 
on the Danube ; that his youth was spent in 
arms, and that Jiis modest valour attracted 
the favour and confidence of Decius. Tlie 
senate and people already considered him as 
an excellent officer, equal to the most im- 
portant trusts ; and censured the inattention of 
Valerian, who suffered him to remain in the 
subordinate station of a tribune. But it was 
not long before that emperor distinguished tlie 
merit ot Claudius, by declaring him general 
and chief of tlie Illyrian frontier, witlt the com- 
mand of all the troops in Thrace, 3Ije>ia, Dacia, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia, the appointments of ' 
the prjEfect of Egypt, the establidiment of the 
pro-consul of ^ifj'ica, and the sure pro-'pcct of j 
the consulship. By his victories over the Goths, 
he deserved from the senate the honour of a 
statue, and excited the jealous apprelicnsions 
of Galiienus. It was impossible tliat a soldier 
could esteem so dissolute a sovereign, nor is it 
easy to conceal a just contempt, ^me un- 
guarded expressions which dropt from Claudius, 
Were officially transmitted to the royal ear. The 
emperor’s answer to an officer of confidence, 
describes in very lively colours his own clia- 
racter and that of the times. There is not 
any thing capable of giving me more serious 
<< concern, than the intelligence contained in 
your last despatch ; 4 that some malicious 
'' suggestions have indisposed towards us the 
** mind of our friend and parent Claudius. As 
** you regard your allegiance, use every means 
to appease his resentment, but conduct your 
negotiation with secrecy ; let it not reach 
the knowledge of the Dacian troops: they 
“ are^ already provoked, and it might inflame 
** their fury. I myself have sent him some 
“ presents : be it your care that he accept them 
with pleasure. Above all, let him not suspect 
2 tbat I am made acquainted with his impru- 
donee. The fear of my anger might urge him 
to desperate counsels.’’^ The presents which 
accompanied this humble epistle, in which the 
monarch solicited a reconciliation with his 
dHcontonted subject, consisted of a consider- 
able sum of money, a splendid wardrobe, and 


a valuable service of silver and gold plate. 
By such arts Galiienus softened the itidig- 
uariori and dispelled the fear-, of Ids Illyrian 
general ; and, daring the remainder of that reit^n, 
the fonnidable sword of Claudius was always 
<lr.iwn in the cause of a master whom he de- 
spised. .\.t last. ittJeed, he received from the 
con-.pirators the bloody purple of Galiienus: 
but he had been absent from their camp and 
counsels; and however he might applaud the 
deed, we may candi<Ily presume that he was in- 
nocent of the knowledge of it. AViien Claudius 
ascended the throne he was about fifty-four 
years of ago. 

The siege of Milan was stil) conri- 
nued, and .\ureoIus soon iliscovered aureoim. 
tliat the succe-,s of his artifices had only raised up 
a more determined adversary. He attempted to 
negotiate with Claudius a treaty of alliance and 
partition, Tell liim,” replied the intrepid em- 
peror, “ that such pro])osals should have been 
made to Galiienus; he, pci Imps, niiglithavelist- 
cited to them with patience, and accepted a col- 
“ league a« despicable as himself.'’ * Tliis stem 
refusal^ and a last unsuccessful effort, obliged Au- 
reolus to yield the city and himself to the discre- 
tion of tile conqueror. The judgment of the army 
pronounced him w'ortJiy of death, and Claudius, 
after a feeble resistance, consented to the ex- 
ecution of the sentence. Nor was tlie zeal of 
i the senate less ardent in the cause of their new 
sovereign. TJiey ratified, perhaps with a sincere 
transpoit of zeal, the election of Claudius ; and 
as his predecessor had 5>bown himself thepersonal 
enemy of their order, they exercised, under the 
name of justice, a severe revenge against his 
friends and family, Tlie senate was pennitted 
to discharge the ungrateful office of punishment, 
.and the emperor reserved for himself the plea- 
sure and merit of obtaining by his intercession a 
general act of indemnity ^ 

Sucli ostentatious clemency dis- 
covers less of the real character of andju.ticerf 
Claudius, than a trifling circum- tiiaudms. 
stance in which he seems to have consulted only 
the dictates ot his heart. The frequent rebellions 
of the provinces had involved almobt every person 
in the guilt ot treason, almo->t every estate in the 
exseof confiscation ; and Galiienus often displayed 
his liberality by distributing among his officers 
the property of his subjects. On the accession 
of Claudius, an old vvoman threw herself at his 
feet, and complained tliat a general of the late 
emperor had obtained arbitrary grant of her 
patrimony. This general was Claudius himselfj 
who had not entirely escaped the contagion of the 
times. The emperor blushed at the reproach, but 
deserved the confidence which slie had reposed iu 
his equity. The confession of his fault was accom- 
panied with immediate and ample restitution.^ 
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He undertakes . I" arduOllS task Slhicll Clall- 
Uie retoiraianon dius liad Undertaken, of restorinj; 
of the arniv . , . . . , , " 

the empire to its ancient splendour, 
it was first necessary to re\ive among his troops 
a sense of order and obedience. "With the author- 
ity of a veteran commander, he represented to 
tliem, that the relaxation of discipline had intio- 
duced a long train of disorders, the effects of 
■which were at length experienced by the soldiers 
themselves ; that a people ruined by oppression, 
and indolent from despair, could no longer sup- 
ply a numerous army with the means of luxury, 
or even of subsistence ; that the danger of each 
individual had increased nith the despotism of 
the military order, since princes who tremble on 
the throne will guard their safety by the instant 
sacrifice of every obnoxious subject. The em- 
peror expatiated on the mischiefs of a lawless 
caprice wliich the soldiers could only gratify at 
the expense of their own blood ; as their se- 
ditious elections had so frequently been followed 
by ci\il wars, which consumed the flo>\er of the 
legions either in the field of battle or in the cruel 
abuse of victory. He painted in the most lively 
colours the exhausted state of the treasury, the 
desolation of the provinces, the disgrace of the 
Roman name, and the insolent triumph of rapa- 
cious barbarians. It was against those barbarians, 
he declared, that he intended to point the first 
effort of their arms. Tetricus might reign for a 
while over the West, and even Zenobia might 
preserve the dominion of the East, Tliese usur- 
pers were his personal advei'saries ; nor could he 
think of indulging any private resentment till lie 
had saved an empire, whose impending ruin 
would, iinlc'^s it vas timely prevented, crush 
both the army and tJie people. 

A.D ‘■fiC* The Fhe vaHous nations of Germanv 
(^>th>in\ade ^ud vSanuatia. who fouci:ht under the 

tht einpiie. . . ^ 

Gotliic standard, had already col- 
lected an armament more formidable than anv 
which had yet issued from the Euxinc. On the 
banks of the Niester, one of the great rivers that 
discharge themselves into that sea, they con- 
structed a fleet of two thousand, or even of six 
thousand vessels ; 1 1 numbers which, how'ever 
incredible they may seem, would have been 
insufficient to transport their pretended army of 
three hundred and twenty thousand barbarians. 
Whatever might be the real strength of the Goths, 
the vigour and success of the expedition w'ere not 
adequate to the greatness of the preparations. 
In their passage tlirough the Rosphorus, the un- 
skilful pilots were overjxrwcred by the violence 
of the current; and wliile the multitude of their 
ships %\ere crowjh-d in a n.irrow channel, many 
were dashed against each odier, or a-jainst the 
shore. The b.irivui.ins ma ic scucral dfsemt^on 
the coasts both of Europe aiai \sta; but tfic 
open country nas ahkad\ pluiuhrcil, and thev 
were repulsed with shame and lo>s foan the forti- 
fied cities w hich they a'-''auUvHl. A spirit of ifi-cou- 
ragemeiit ami (li\ i'.ion art>se in the fleet, ami some 
of their chief', sailed an ay towards the islands of 
Crete and Cypuii ; but the main body, pursuing j 
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a more steady course, anchored at length near 
the foot of Blount Athos, and assaulted the city 
of Thossalonica, tlie wealthy cajiital of all the 
^Macedonian I)ro^i^ccs. Their attacks, in wliich 
they displayed a fierce but artless bravery, were 
soon interrupted by the rapid approach of Clau- 
dius, hastening to a scene of action that deserved 
the presence of a warlike prince at the head of 
the remaining powers of the empire. Impatient 
for battle, the Gotiis immediately broke up their 
camp, relinquished the siege of 'Hiessalonica, 
left their navy at the foot of 3 Iount Athos, tra- 
versed the hills of Macedonia, and pressed for- 
■W'ards to engage the last defence of Italy. 

We still possess an original letter ^ 

- - T . ,• ^ 1 Distress and 

addressed by Claudius to the senate timiness of 
and people on this memorable occa- ^ 
sion. “ Conscript fathers,” says the emperor, 
“ know that tiiree hundred and twenty thousand 
“ Goths have invaded the Roman territory. If 
“ I vanquish them, your gratitude will reward 
“ my services. Should I fall, remember that I 
“ am the successor of Galiienus. The whole 
“ republic is fatigued and exhausted. We shall 
“ fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, Regillia- 
“ nus, Eollianus, PostJiumus, Celsus, and a 
** thousand others, whom a just contempt for 
‘‘ Galiienus provoked into rebellion. We are 
“ in want of darts, of spears, and of shields. 
“ The strength of the empire, Gaul, and Spgin, 
“ are usurped by Tetricus, and we blush to ac- 
“ knowledge that the archers of the East serve 
“ under the banners of Zenobia. Whatever we 
“shall perform, -will be sufficiently grcat.”i- 
The melancholy firmne^-s of this epistle an- 
nounces a hero carders of his fate, cori'-cious of 
his danger, but *-1111 deriving a well-tTrounded 
hope tiom the rejoin ecs of his own mind. 

The event ■'iirpasscd his own ex- Hi- v!rtoj-\- over 
pcctations and those of the world. ti.e Outiis. 
By the most rignal ■victories he delivered the 
empire from this Iiost of barbarians, and was 
distinguished by posterity under the glorious 
appellation of the Gothic Claudius. The im- 
perfect historians of an irregular war^'^ do not 
enable us to describe the order and circumstances 
of his exploits; but, if we could be indulged in 
the allusion, we miglit distribute into three acts 
this memorable tras-edy. I. The decisive battle 
was fought near Naissus, a city of Dardania. 
The legions at first gave way, oppressed by num- 
bers, and dismayed by misfortunes. Their ruin 
was inevitable, had not the abilities of their em- 
peror prepared a seasonable relief. A large de- 
tachment rising out of the secret and difficult 
passes of the mountains, which, by his order, 
they hacl occupied, suddenly assailed the rear of 
the xiciorious Goth^. The favourable in‘'tant 
was improved by the activity of (Taudiits. He 
rexixed the courage of his troops, restored tluir 
ranks, and pressed the barbarians on everv side. 
Fifty thousand men are reported to have V>een 
slain in the battle of XaisMis, Several large 
boilics of barbarian-', covering their retreat with 
a iiioxcable foitification of wagons, retired, ur 
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rather escaped, from the field of slaughter. 
II. We may presume that some insurmountable 
difficulty, the fatigue, perliaps, or the disobedi- 
ence of the conquerors, prevented Claudius from 
completing in one day tlie destruction of the 
Goths. The war was diffused over the provinces 
of Mccsia, Thrace, and Macedonia, and its oper- 
ations drawn out into a variety of marches, sur- 
prises, and tumultuary engagements, as well by 
sea as by land. When the jiomans suffered any 
loss, it was commonly occasioned by tbeir own 
cowardice or rashness ; but tlie superior talents 
of the emperor, his perfect knowledge of the 
country, and hi=> judicious choice of measures as 
w'ell as officers, assured, on most occasions, the 
success of his arms. The immense booty, the 
fruit of so many victories, consisted for tlie greater 
part of cattle and slaves. A select body of the 
Gothic youth was received among the Impcri.il 
troops ; the remainder was sold into servitude ; 
and so considerable was the numlier of female 
captives, that every soldier obtained to his share 
two or three women. A circumstance from 
which w’e may conclude, that the invaders enter- 
tained some tlesigns of settlement as well as of 
plunder; since even in a naval e^epedition they 
were accompanied by their families. HI, The 
loss of tlieir Hect, which was either taken or sunk, 
had intercepted the retreat of the Gollis. A vast 
circle of Roman posts, distributed with skill, 
supported with firmness, and gradually closing 
towards a common centre, forced the bai’barians 
into the most inaccessible parts of 3Iount 
Hsmus, where they found a sate refuge, but a 
very scanty subsistence. During the course of 
a rigorous winter, in which they were besieged 
by the emperor’s troops, famine and pestilence, 
desertion and the sword, continually dinunislied 

D i'O imprisoned multitude. On the 

return of spring, nothing appeared in 
arms except a hardy and desperhte band, tlie 
remnantof that mighty host wliich had embark- 
ed at the mouth of the Niester. 

Marrh. D,,* pcstilencc^ H liicli swept aw.iy 

ofth,;einp«.3t, such numbers of the barbarians at 
length proved fatal to tlicir con<jncr- 
forhis successor. .^ftera short hut glorious reign 

of two years, Claudius expired at Sinnium, amidst 
the tears and acclamations of his subjects. In his 
last illness, he convened the principal officers of 
the state and army, and in their presence recom- 
mended A-Vurelian, one of his generals, as the 
most deserving of the tlirone, and the be*.t quali- 
fied to execute the great desigiM\hiciiheljim-,eIf 
had been permitted only to undertake. 'J’lie 
virtues of Claudius, ids %aIour. affibiiity,t-^ jus- 
tice, and temperance, Ids love of fame and of his 
country, place Jdm in tiiat short list of emperors 
who added lustre to the Uonwm purple. Those 
virtues, however, \vi.re celebrated with peculiar 
zeal and complacency by tiie courtly writers of 
the age of Constantine, v\ ho was the great graiid- 
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son of ■Cri^piis, tho cliler brother of Claudius. 
'J'lie toice of llatterv n.is soon taiiglit to repeat, 
that the pod-, who so )ia,tily iiacl snatched 
Claudius from the earth, n'u.iided liis merit and 
piety bv the perpetual ebt.iblisiimeiit of the em- 
pire in his family.!^ 

Notwitii-tandinp fhe-e oracles, the 

greatness of tlie i-lavian lainily (a andf.^tiof 
name which it had pleased them to 
assume) was deferred above twenty years, and 
the elevation of Claudius occarioned the imme- 
diate ruin of his brother Qiiintilius, vvho pos- 
sessed not sufficient moderation or courage to 
descend into the private station to which the 
patriotism of the late emperor had condemned 
liitn. Without delay or reflection, he assumed 
the purple at Aqulleiai, where lie commanded a 
considerable force ; and though liis reign lasted 
only seventeen days, be had time to obtain the 
sanction of the senate, and to experience a mu- 
tiny of the troops. As soon as he w'as informed 
tiiat the great army of the Danube had invested 
tlic well-known v<iIoiir of Aiirelian with Impe- 
rial power, lie sunk under the tame and merit of 
his rival ; and ordering his veins to he opened, 
prudently withdrew himself from the 
unequal contest. '*3 

The general design of this work orTfrinanA 
will not permit us rninuttly to relate ^urSn.^ 
the actions of every emperor after lie 
ascended the tlirone. much less to deduce tlie vari- 
ous fortunes of Ills private life. We shall only ob- 
serve, that the f.itlier of A urelian was a peasant of 
the territory of Sinnium, who occupied a small 
farm thepropertyof.\urc]ius,arich senator. His 
warlike son enlisted in tlie troops as a common 
soKIier, successively rosc to tlic rank of a centu- 
rion, a tribune, tlie prc'clVct of a legion, the in- 
spector of tlie camp, the general, or, fis it was 
then called, the duke, of a fi ontier ; and at length, 
during the Gothic war, exercised the important 
office of commander in chief of the cavalry. 
In every station he distinguished himself by 

matddesa valour, i‘ rigid discipline, and success- 
ful conduct. He w'as invested with the consul- 
ship by tlie emperor \’’alcrian, who styles him, in 
the pompous language of that age, the deliverer 
of Illyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival 
of the Scipios. At the recommendation of Va- 
lerian, a senator of the highest rank and merib 
L'lpius Ciinitus, whose blood was derived from 
the same source as that of Trajan, adopted the 
Fannonian peasant, gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and relieved with his ample fortune 
the hor.ouiable poverty which A\urelianhad pre- 
served inviolate. 

Therc'ig'iof Aurelian lasted only AnreiianNsuc- 
four years and about nine months; 
but every instant of that short period was filled 
by some memorable ai-Iueveinent. He put an 
end to the Gothic war, chastised the Germans 
who invaded Italy, ri-coverecl Gaul, Spain, and 

17 TheocS'us nnftted m Ihe Aii£^‘t'in Uisforv, p 211-1 affirms, 
that Snonediv he kiii.d with hi. nt^ti hand h-rts ^ar■nat^an^ 
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Britain out of the hands of Tetriciis, and destroy- 
ed the proud monurchy w hicU Zcuuhia had 
erected in the East, on tlie ruins of the afHicted 
empire. 

u It was the ri;^Id attention of Au- 

cipime. relian, even to the minutest articles 
of discipline, wliich bestowed such uninterrupted 
success on his anns. His military regulations 
are contained in a very concise epistle to one of 
his inferior officers, uho is commandeil to enforce 
them, as he wishes to become a tribune, or as he 
is desirous to live. Gaming, drinking, and the 
arts of divination, were severely prohibited. Au- 
rclian expected tliat his soldiers should be modest, 
frugal, and laborious ; tliat their armour sliould 
be constantly kept bright, their weapons sliarp, 
their clothing and horses ready for immediate 
service ; that they should live in their quarters 
with chastity and sobriety, nitiiout damaging 
the corn-fields, without stealing even a sheep, a 
fowl, or a bunch of grapes, without exacting 
from their landlords, eitlier salt, or oil, or wood. 
“ The public allowance,” continues the emperor, 
“ is sufficient for their support ; their wealth 
“ should be collected from the spoil of the 
“ enemy, not from the tears of the provincials,”*-^ 
A single instance ^vill serve to display the rigour, 
and even cruelty, of Aurelian. One of tlie 
soldiers had seduced the \^ife of his host. The 
guilty wretch was fastened to two trees forcibly 
drawn towards each other, and his limbs were 
torn asunder by their sudden separation. A few 
such examples impressed a salutary constern- 
ation. The punishments of Aurelian were 
terrible ; but he had seldom occa-.ion to punish 
more than once the same offence. UK own 
conduct gave a sanction to his laws, and the 
seditious legions dreaded a chief ulu> had learned 
to obey, and w ho w as worthy to command. 

^ The death of Claudius had revived 
the faintinir spirit of the Goths. The 

theGuihb, troops which guarded tlie passes of 
IVIount Hannus, and the banks of the Danube, 
had been drawn away by the apprchetisiou of a 
civil war ; and it seems prob<il)le that the re- 
maining body of tlie Gothic and Vandalic tribes 
embraced the favourable opportunity, abandoned 
their settlements of the Ukraine, travdrsc<l the 
rivers, and swelled witli new multitudes the 
destroying hosts of their countrymen. Their 
united numbers were at length encountered by 
Aurelian, and the bloody and doubtful conflict 
emled only with the ajiproach of niirht Ex- 
h.iustcd by so manv c.il.imifiLs. which they had 
nuitu.iily endiUL'l ac.d rifiictcil dining a twenty 
yeais’ ivar, the (M ill'* end thn h’Dinans consented 
to a lasting and liv.-,. ‘.a lal It was 

earnestiy sohduLil h\ tJic on. ntid cheei- 

fully ratified In the hv_ii)n-.. to wh»-e suifrage 
the prutlence of Aurch.m r-.'!Mte<l the ilecismu 
of that important qaestioti. Tfie (T(»rhic nation 
engaged to suppU the aiuiicsof Rt-nit with a 


body of two thousand auxiliaries, consisting en- 
tirely of cavalry, and stipulated in return an 
undisturbed retjcat, with a regular market as 
far as the Danube, pro\ided by the emperor's 
care, but at their own expense. The treaty was 
observed with such religious fidelity, that when 
a party of five hundred men straggled from the 
camp in quest of plunder, the king or general of 
the barbarians commanded that the guilty leader 
should be apprehended and sliot to death with 
darts, as a victim devoted to the sanctity of their 
engagements. It is, however, not unlikely, that 
tlie precaution of Aurelian, wlio had exacted as 
hostages the sons and daughters of the Gotliic 
chiefs, contributed something to this pacific 
temper. The youths he trained in the exercise 
of arms, and near his own person : to the damsels 
he gave a liberal and Roman education, and by 
bestowing them in marriage on some of his 
principal officers, gradually introduced between 
tbe two nations tlie closest and most endearing 
connections.-! 

But the most important condition 
oi* peace wus understood rather than tiu' iTi the pro- 
expressed in the treaty. Aurelian 
withdrew the Roman forces from Dacia, and 
tacitly relinquished that great province to the 
Goths and Vandals. His manly judgment 
convinced him of the solid advantages, and taugiit 
him to despise the seemiiig disgrace, of thus 
contr^ting the frontiers of the monarchy. The 
Dacian subjects, removed from tho^e distant 
possessions which they were unable to cultivate 
or defend, added strength and pojiuloiisncss to 
the southeni side of tlie Dam be. A feitiie ter- 
litorv', which tlic repetition of barbarous inronils 
had changed into acle--eit. was vicldcd to their 
industiy, an<i a new province of Dacia still pre- 
served the memory of Tr.ijaii's conquests. 'I'he 
old country of that name detained, however, a 
conridcrable ^mber of its inhabitants, who 
dreaded exile more than a Gothic master. -3 
These degenerate Romans continued to serve 
the empire, w hose allegiance they had renounced, 
by introducing among their conquerors, the first 
notions of agriculture, the useful arts, and the 
conveniences of civilised life. An intercourse 
of commerce and language was gradually estab- 
lished between the opposite banks of the Danube; 
and after Dacia became an independent state, it 
often proved the firmest barrier of the empire 
against the invasions of the savages of the North. 
A sense of interest attached these more settled 
barliarians to the alliance of Home, and a per- 
manent interest very frequently ripens into 
sincere and useftd fiicndshij). I’liis various 
Colony, whieh filled the ancient priwince, and 
was iiisensibly blended into one great people*, 
still ackmnv ledged the supciior ri'uown and au- 
thority <'f tile Gotliic tribe, and cia'ined the 
f.incieil honour of a Sc.uulinavian origin. At 
the s.ame time the lucky though accidental re- 
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semblance of the name of G^eta, infused among 
the credulous Goths a vain persuasion, that, in a 
remote age, tlicir own ancestors, already seated 
in the Dacian provinces, had received the in- 
structions of Zamolxis, and checked the victo- 
rious arms of SesO'stris and Darius. 

■\Vhiie the vigorous and moderate 
Conduct of Aurclian restored tlie 
Illyrian frontier, the nation of the Alemanni 
violated the conditions of peace, which either 
Gallietius had purchased, or Claudius had im- 
posed, and, inflamed by their impatient youth, 
suddenly flew to arms. Forty thousand hor^e 
appeared in the flcld,26 and the numbers of the 
infantry doubled those of the cavalry. ^ The^ 
first olijects of their avarice were a few cities ol 
the Khu'tian frontier; hut their hopes soon 
rising with success, the rapid march of the 
Alemanni traced a line of devastation from the 
Danube to the Po.-S 

A.P 2 :n. The emperor was almost at the 

s*ivt«nb^r. informed of the irru[ition, 

and of the retreat of the barbarians. Collecting 
an active body of troops, ho marched with silence 
and celerity along tlie skirts ot the Hercynian 
forest ; and the Alemanni, laden witli the spoils ot 
Italy, arrived at the Danube, witliout suspecting 
tliat on the opposite hank, and in an advantageous 
post, a Koman army lay concealed and prepared 
to intercept their return. Aurclian indulged 
the fatal security of the barbarians, and permitted 
about half their forces to pass the river without 
disturbance and without precaution. Their situ- 
ation and astonishment gave him an easy victory ; 
his skilful conduct improved the advantage. 
Disposing the legions in a semicircular form, 
he advanced the two horns of the crescent across 
the Danube, and wheeling them on a sudden 
towards the centre, enclosed the rear of the 
German host. The tli^mayed^arbari.ms, on 
whatsoever side they cast their c^s, beheld with 
despair, a w'a-»ted country) a deep and rapid 
stream, a victorious and implacable enemy. 

Reduced to this distressed condition, the 
Alemanni no longer disdained to sue for peace. 
Aurclian received their ambassadors at tlic head 
of his camp, and with even,’ circumstance of 
martial pomp tliat could ili>play the greatness 
and chscijdine of Rome. The legions stood to 
their arms in well ordered ranks and aw ful si- 
lence. The principal commander^, distinguibhed 
by tlse enbign> of tluir rank, appeared on liorac- 
hack on eitlnr side of tlie Impen.d throne. 
Behind tlie throne, tlie con''Ccr.ited images of 
file emperor, and hi^ predeCes-^ors,- ' tiie gohleu 
eagles, arnl the ^drious tiths of the legion-i, eii . 
graved in ktterb of goM, were exalted in the air 
on lofty pikes covered with silver. IVhen Auie- 
lian as-umed his seat, his manly grace and 
majestic figure ' taught the b,irbarians to revere 


the person as well as the purjde of their con- 
queror. The ambassadors fell prostrate on the 
ground in silence. They were commanded to 
rise, and permitted to speak. By the assistance 
of interpreters they extenuated their perfidy, 
magnified tlu-ir expioits, expatiated on the vicis- 
sitiules of fortune and the advantages of peace, 
and, with an ill-timed confidence, demanded a 
large subsidy, as the price of the alliance which 
they otfored to tlie Romans. The answer of the 
emperor was stern and imperious. He treated 
their offer with contempt, and their demand with 
indignation, reproached the barbarians, that they 
were as ignorant of the arts of war as of the laws 
of peace, and finally dismissed them with the 
choice only of submitting to his unconditioned 
mercy, or awaiting the utmost severity of his 
resentment.3i Aurelian had resigned a distant 
province to the Goths ; but it was dangerous to 
trust or to pardon these perfidious barbarians, 
whose formidable power kept Italy itself in per- 
petual alarms. 

Immediately after this conference, Ihe Alemanni 
it slioulil seem that some unexpected 
emergency required the emperor's presence in 
Fiinnonia- He devolved on hi- lieutenants the 
care of finishing the de>truotion of the Alemanni, 
either by the .sword, or by the surer operation of 
famine. But an active despair has olten tri- 
umphed over tlie indolent assurance of success. 
Tlie barbarians, finding it impossible to traverse 
the Danube and the Roman camp, broke through 
the posts in their rear, wliich were more feebly 
or less carefully guariled; and with incredible 
diligence, but by a different road, returned to- 
wards the mountains of Italy.^'^ Aurelian, who 
ciinsidered the war as totally extinguished, re* 
cc-ived the moitiiving intijlligencc of the escape 
of the Alemanni, and of the ravage which they 
alr(*a«.ly committed in the territory of IMilao. 
The legions were commanded to follow, with as 
much expedition as those heavy bodies were 
capable of exerting, tlie rapid flight of an enemy, 
whose infantry and cavalry moved with almost 
equal swiftness. A few days afterwards the 
emperor himself inarched to the relief of Italy, 
at the head of a chosen body of auxiliaries 
(among whom were the ho^tagcs and cavalry of 
the ^'iUldaK), and of all the prmtorian gu.irds 
who liad served in the wars on the Danube. 3^ 
As the li-ht troops of the Ale- are at 
iranru had sruoud themselves from ranqm'hetii’y 

, , , . , • Aurelian. 

the Alp-, to tile Apennines, tiitm- 
cessaiit \igdauce of Aurelian and his officen 
W'as exertisx-d in the discovery, the attack, and 
the pursuit of tlie numerous detachments. 
Notvv ith-tanding this desultory war, three con- 
siderable battles are mentioned, in wlitch tb® 
principal force of both armies was obstinately 
cngagcd.34 The success was various. In the 
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fought near Placentia, the Romans re- 
ceived so severe a blow, that, accordin,;., to the 
expression of a writer extremely partial tt) .Vu- 
reliati, the immediate dissolution of the empire 
vv as apprehended. ^ The crafty barbarians, w ho 
had lined the %\oods, suddenly attacked the 
lep,ions in the dusk of the evening, and, it is ino-'t 
piobable, after the fatigue and disorder of a long 
niaich. The fury of their charge was irresis- 
tible ; but at length, after a dreadful slaughter, 
the patient ilrnmess of the emperor rallietl his 
troops, and restored, in some degree, the honour 
of his arms. The second battle was fouglit near 
F’ano in Umbria; on the spot which, five hun- 
dred years before, had been fatal to the brother 
of Hannibal. Thus far the successful Ger- 
inau» had advanced along tlie /Einiiian and 
Flamini.ui way, with a design of sucking the 
defenceless mistress of the world. But A urehau, 
who, watchful for the safety of Home, still hung 
on their rear, found in this jdace the decisive 
moment, of giving them a total and irretrievable 
tleleat.37 'i'he tlving remnant of their iiost was 
exterminated in a third and last battle near 
Pavia ; and Italy was delivered from the iiuoads 
oftiie Aleinanni. 

Superstitious Fear has been the original parent 
ctieuioiues. qP superstition, and every new ca- 
lamity urges trembling mortals to deprecate the 
wrath of their invisible enemies. Though the i 
best hope of the republic was in the valour and • 
conduct of Aurelian, yet such was the public \ 
consternation, w'hen tiie liarharians were hourly , 
expected at the gates of Rome, that, by a decree ■ 
of the senate, the Sibylline liooks were consuln-d. ' 
Even the emperor liiniseif, from a motive titlicr 
of religion or of policy, recommended this vdu- 
tary mca«iure, chided the turdinc-ss of the senate,'^’^ 
and ottered to supply whatever €\pcti‘'e, what- 
ever animals, whatever captives of any nation, 
the gods should reipiire. Notwithstanding this 
liberal oiler, it does not appear that any liunian 
victims expiated with their blood the sins of tlio 
A n. ‘i 7 i. Homan people. The Sibylline books 
Jan a. enjoined ceremonies of a more harm- 
less nature, processions of priests in w hite robes, 
attended by a chorus of youths and virgins ; 
lustrations of the city and adjacent countiv ; and 
SJicrilices, whose powcrt’ul influence disabled tlie 
b.irbarians from passing the mystic grouml on 
which they had been celebrated. However 
puerile in themselves, these superstitious arts 
were sul)''crvieut to the success of the war; and 
il. in the d-^ei-lve baltle of I'aiio. the Aleinanni 
t.e.ieied the\ saw an army of spt.etres combating 
Oil the side of’ Auiclian, h>- rv.i.--ive<! a rtal aud 
edectua! aid from tills miaaiaarv )• ii foicemciit. ' 
F-n.a But wliafe'w (.viuudiMv* iinjlit 
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pLiience of the past, and the dread, of the future, 
induced tlie Romans to coustiaicl fii iiiications 
of a giosser and more suhst.mti.il kind. The 
seven hills of Rome Iiad been surrounde<l, by 
tile successois of Romuliis, wirh an ancient wall 
of more than thirteen miles. The vast en- 
clusiue may seein disproportioned to the strength 
and numbers of tlie infant state. But it was 
iiecessaiy to secure an ample extent of jiasture 
and arable land, again-.t the frequent and sudden 
incursions of the tribes of Latium, the pciqietual 
enemies of the republic. Witli the progress of 
Roman greatness, the city and its inhabitants 
giadually increased, tilicd up the vacant space, 
pierced through the useless walls, covered the 
field of Mars, and on every side followed the 
public highways in long and beautiful suburbs. 
The extent of the new wadis, erected by Aure- 
lian, and finished In the n.igii of Trobus, was 
magnified by popular c-tiuialiou to near fifty, 
but is reduccil I'v accurate measurement to about 
twenty one, iniles.-^S Jt was a great but a me- 
lancholy labour, since the ilefence of the capital 
betrayed the decline of the monarchy. d’he 
Romans of a more prosperous age, who trusted 
to the arms of the legions the safety of the fron- 
tier camps, were very far from entertaining a 
suspicion, that it would ever become necessary 
to fortify the seat of empire against the Inroads 
of the barbarians."*^ 

The victory of Claudius over the 
Goths, and the success of Aurelian 
against the Alemanni, had already 
restored to the arms of Rome their ancient 
superiority over the barbaious nations of the 
North. To chavi-i^c tloniestic tyrant.*', and to 
reunite tlio diMUeinbered p.aits of the empire, 
was a task reserved for the second of those war- 
like emperors. 'I'lu'U'ih he was acknowledged 
by file senate and pvoii’e, the fontiers of Italy, 
Africa, lllyffcuui, and Thnee, confined tho 
limits of bis rtign, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
Ivjypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, were still pos- 
sessed by two rebcK, who alone, out of so nu- 
rnero'.is a list, had hitherto escaped the dangers 
of their situation ; and to complete the ignominy 
of Rome, these rival thrones had been usurped 
by women. 

A rauiil succession of monarchs . 

, , . ' 1 ' I j • . Mveres^sotx of 

hart arisen aim talleii in tlie pro- tuir^rsm 
vincesof Gaul. The rigid viitiies of 
INisthumus served only to hasten his destruc- 
tion. ;\t\er suppi\^siivg a competitor, who luul 
assumed the purple at Mentz, he n fused to gra- 
tify his troops with tiie jihincler of the rebellnnis 
city; and, in the sevviith year of his reign, 
btcamo the victim of tlieir disaj'pointed ava 
lice.-*'' The death of Virt(>rimis, his fi ieml 
,aiid a.si'ciate, wa" eecasiDned by a less worthy 
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cause. The shining accomplishments -^7 of that Autun, alone and unasMsted, had ventured to 
prince were stained by a licentious passion, declare against the legions of Gaul. After a 
which he indulged in acts of violence, -wilh too siege of seven nioiitlis, they stormed and plun- 
little regard to the laws of society, or even to dered that unfortunate city, already wasted by 
those of love.^'^ He was slain at Cologne, by famine. ^2 Lyons, on tlie contrary, had resisted 
a conspiracy of jealous husbands, whose revenge with obstinate disaffection the arms of AureUan. 
would have appeared more justifiable, had they We read of the punishment of Lyons, ^3 but 
spared the innocence of his son. After the there is not any mention of the rewards of Au- 
murder of so many valiant princes, it is some- tun. Such, indeed, is the policy of civil war: 
what remarkable, that a female for a long time severely to remember injuries, and to forget the 
controlled the fierce legions of Gaul, and still most important seiwices. Revenge is profitahle^ 
more singular, that she was the mother of the gratitude is expensive, 
unfortunate Victorinus. The arts and treasures Aurelian had no sooner secured 
of Victoria enabled her successively to place the person and provinces of Te- Chwactwrf 

Marius and Tetricus on the throne, and to reign tricus, than be turned his arms 
with a manly vigour under the name of those against Zenobia, the celebrated queen of Pal- 

dependent emperors. Money of copper, of silver, myra and the East. Modern Europe has pro- 

and of gold, was coined in her name; she as- diiced several illustrious women who have snv 

sumed the titles of Augusta and Mother of the tained with glorv the weight of empire; nor is 

Camps', her power ended Only with Iier life; our own age de^itituto of ''Uch tlistinguished cha- 
but her life was perhaps shortened by the ingra- racters. But if we cxcejJt the doubtful achieve- 
titude of retricus.'t'J merits of Seiniramis, Zenobia is perhaps the only 

TheTrignand ^^h^n, at the instigation of his female whose superior genius broke through the 
^nrbitious patroness, Totricus as- servile indolence imposed on her sex by the cU- 
sumed the ensigns of royalty, he mate and manners of Asia. 34 §he claimed her 


'Was governor of the peaceful province of Aqui- 
taine, an employment suited to his character 
and education. He reigned four or five years 
over Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the slave and 
sovereign of a licentious army, wiiom he dreaded, 
and hy whom he was despised. The valour and 
fortune of Aurelian at length opened the pro- 
spect of a <iehverance. He ventured <0 dLcIose 
his melancholy situation, and conjured the em- 
A.p.?7i. P^Tor to hasten to the relief of his un- 
Suminer. happy rival. Had tld;, secret corre- 
spondence reached the ears of the soldiers, it would 
most probably have cost Tetricus his life ; nor 
could he resign the sceptre of the West, without 
committingan act of treason against himself. He 
affected the appearances of a civil war, led his 
forces into the field against Aurelian, posted them 
in the most disadvantageous manner, betrayed his 
own counsels to the enemy, and with a few'chosen 
fnends deserted in the beginning of the action. 
The rebel legions, though disordered and dis- 
mayed by the unexpected treachery of their chief, 
defended themselves with desperate valour, till 
they were cut in pieces almost to a man, in this 
bloody and memorable battle, which was fou<r},t 
near Chalons in Champagne. 3o retreat^of 

the irregular au\jhariei», Franksand BataVians/’i 
whom the con.pu-ror soon cowpehed or per- 
sua«led to repa>s the Rhine, re*,torod the general 
tranqiiillify, and tijo poivcT of .Aurelian was ae- 
knoHledaed from tile wail of .Antoninus to the 
coIiimnN ot lleicnles. 

As early as tlie reia„ ..f Claudius, the city of 
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I uescenr jrom tne AViaceuonian kings or h/gypt, 
j eijuailed in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, and 
j far surpassed tiiat princess in chastity 33 and 
I Nalour, Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely 
I as well as the most heroic of her sex, 

She was of a dark complexion (for in learning; 
speaking of a lady, these trifles become import- 
ant) : her teetii were of a pearly whiteness, and 
her large black eyes sparkkvl uncommon fir^ 
tempered by the most attractive .sw'eetness. Hfj 
1 voice w’as strong and harmonious. Her manly 
1 understanding was strengthened and adorned 
j by study. She was not ignorant of the Latin 
( tongue, but possos-sed in equal perfection the 
j Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptian languages. 
She had drawn uj) for her own use an epitome 
of oriental historj', and familiarly compared the 
beauties of Homer and Plato under the tuition 
of the sublime Longinus. 

Tliis accomplished woman gave ^ 
her hand to Odenathus, who, from 
a private station, raised himself to the dominion 
of the East. She soon became the friend and 
companion of a hero. In the intervals of war 
Odenathus passionately delighted in the exercise 
■ of hunting ; he pursued with ardour the wild 
; beasts of the desert, lions, panthers, and bears; 

[ and the ardour of Zenobia in that dangerous 
J amusement was not inferior to his own. She had 
I inured her constitution to fatigue, disdained the 
j use of a covered carriage, generally appeared on 
I horseback in a military habit, and sometimes 
^ marched several miles on foot at the head of the 
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troops. The success of Odenathus was in a 
great measure ascribed to her incomparable pru- 
dence and fortitude. Their splendid victories 
over the Great King, whom they twice pursued 
as far as the gates of Ctesiphon, laid the found- 
ations of their united fame and power. The 
armies which they commanded and the provinces 
which they had saved, acknowledged not any other 
sovereigns than their invincible chiefs. The se- 
nate and people of Rome revered a stranger who 
had avenged their captive emperor, and even tlie 
insensible son of Valerian accepted Odenathus for 
his legitimate colleague. 

She re ti After a successful expedition against 
he^h^b^s the Gothic plunderers of Asia, the 
death; Palmyrcnian prince returned to the 

city of Emesa in Syria. Invincible in war, he 
was there cut off by domestic treason, and his fa- 
vourite amusement of hunting was the cause, or at 
least the occasion, of his death. His nephew, 
Mffionius, presumed to dart his javelin before that 
of his uncle ; and though admonished of his error, 
repeated the same insolence. As a monarch, and 
as a sportsman, Odenathus was provoked, took 
aw’ay his horse, a mark of ignominy among the 
barbarians, and chastised the rash youth by a 
short confinement. 

A. D. 250. offence was soon forgot, but 

the punishment was remembered ; 
and Maonius, with a few daring associates, as- 
sassinated his uncle in the midst of a great enter- 
tainment. Herod, the son of Odenathus, though 
not of Zenobia, a young man of a soft and effe- 
minate temper, ^7 was killed with his father. 
But Maonius obtained only the pleasure of 
revenge by this bloody deed. He had scarcely 
time to assume the title of Augustus, before he 
was sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her 

husband. 

, _ With the assistance of his most faith- 
over the East ful friends, she immediately hlled the 
andEgjTpt. thronc, and governed with 

manly counsels Palmyra, Syria, and the East, 
above five years. By the death of Odenathus, 
that authority was at an end which the senate 
had granted him only as a personal distinction ; 
but his martial widow’, disdaining both the senate 
and Galiienus, obliged one of the Roman generals, 
who was sent against her, to retreat into Europe, 
w ith the loss of his army and his reputation. 
Instead of the little passions w'hich so frequently 
perplex a female reign, the steady administration 
of Zenobia was guided by the most judicious 
maxims of j>olicy. If it was expedient to pardon, 
slie could calm her resentment ; if it was neces- 
sary to piinisli, she could impose* silence on the 
voice of pity. Her strict economy was accused of 
avarice ; yet on every pr«jper occasion she aj>- 
pcared magnificent and liberal, T!ie neigh- 
bouring states of Arabia. Armenia, and Persia, 

•Sfi Hist- August, p 192, IC‘3 7o=:mu.s,! i p Zomras, ! sti 
p. f,.T3. The last is clear and pTol)abIe, the ethers ronfused anil in- 
consistent- The text of ‘'ynceilus, li not corrupt, i^ai'-olute non-* n e 
57 lldenathus and Zenohia often sent him, from the spniU of the 
enemv, presents of gems and tojs, which he received with iiir* ite 
de'.'Ehi. 
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dreaded her enmity, and solicited her alliance. 
To the dominions of Odenatiius, wliich extended 
from the Euplirates to the frontiers of Bithynia, 
his widow added the inheritance of her ancestors, 
the populous and fertile kingdom of Egj'pt. 
The emperor Claudius acknowledged her merit, 
and was content, that, while he pursued the Gothic 
war, slie should assert the dignity of the empire 
in tlie East.^o The conduct, how ever, of Zenobia 
was attended with some ambiguity ; nor is it 
unlikely that she had conceived the design of 
erecting an independent and hostile monarchy. 
She blended with the popular manners of Roman 
princes the stately pomp of the courts of Asia, 
and exacted from her subjects the same adoration 
that was paid to the successors of Cyrus. She 
bestowed on her three sons®^ a Latin education, 
and often showed them to the troops adorned 
with the imperial purple. For herself she re- 
served the diadem, with the splendid but doubtful 
title of Queen of the East, 

VVhen Aurelian passed over into The .ip-d,..™ 
Asia, against an adversary whose sex 
alone could render her an object of 
contempt, his presence restored obedience to the 
province of Bithynia, already shaken by the arms 
and intrigues of Zenobia. 6^ Advancing at the 

head of his legions, he accepted the submission 
of Ancyra, and was atlmitted into Tyana, 
after an obstinate siege, by the help of a perfidious 
citizen. Tlie generous though fierce temper of 
Aurelian abandoned the traitor to the rage of 
the soldiers : a superstitious reverence induced 
him to treat with lenity the countrymen of 
Apollonius the philosopher. Antioch was 
deserted on his approach, till the emperor, by 
his salutary edicts, recalled the fugitives, and 
granted a general pardon to all wlio, from ne- 
cessity rather than choice, had been engaged in 
the service of tlie Palniyrenian Queen. 'Fhe 
unexpected mildness of such a conduct recon- 
ciled the minds of the Syrians, and, as far as the 
gates of Emesa, the wishes of the people se- 
conded the terror of his arms. 64 
Zenobia would have ill deserved 
her reputation, had she indolently mNreniani, m 

[• , tx’ 'bt battles ot 

permitted the emperor of tlie \v est Antioch and 
to approach within an hundred miles 
of her capital. The fate of the East was decided 
in two great battles; so similar in almost every 
circumstance, that we can scarcely distinguish 
them from each other, except by observing that 
the first was fought near Antioch, 65 and the 
second near Emesa. 66 In both, the queen of 
Palmyra animated the armies by lier presence, 
and devolved the execution of her orders on 
Zabdas, who hail already signalised his military 
talents by the conquest of Egypt. I’he numerous 
forces of Zenobia consisted for the most part of 
light archers, and of heavy cavalry, clothed in 

rclian b«ow«i a small prrTinre of Armenia, with the title of King ; 
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complete steel. The Moorish and rUyrianhorse 
of Aureiian were unable to sustain the ponderous 
charge of their antagonists. They fled in real 
or affected disorder, engaged the Paiinyrenians 
in a laborious pursuit, harassed them by a 
desultory combat, and at length discomfited this 
impenetrable but unw iehly body of cavalry. The 
light infantry, in the mean time, when they had 
exhausted their quivers, remaining without pro- 
tection against a closer onset, exposed their 
naked sides to the swords of the legions. Au- 
reiian had chosen these veteran troops, who were 
usually stationed on the Upper Danube, and 
whose valour had been severely tried in the 
Alemannic war. After the defeat of Einesa, 
Zenobia found it impossible to collect a third 
army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the 
nations subject to her empire had joined the 
standard of the conqueror, who detached Probus, 
the bravest of his generals, to possess himself of 
the Egyptian provinces. Palmyra was the last 
resource of the widow of Odenathus. She re- 
tired within the walls of her capital, made every 
preparation for a vigorous resistance, and de- 
clared, with the intrepidity of a heroine, tijat the 
last moment of her reign and her life should be 
the same. 

The state of Amid the barren deserts of Ara- 
Pairajra. bia, a few cultivated spots rise like 
islands out of tiie sandy ocean. Even the name 
of Tadmor, or Palmyra, by its signification in 
file Syriac as well as in the Latin language, 
denoted the multitude of palm trees which af- 
forded shade and verdure to that temperate 
region. The air was pure, and the soil, watered 
by wme invaluable springs, was capable of pro- 
ducing fruit as well as corn. A place possessed 
of such singular advantages, and situated at a 
convement distance 6S bettveen tlie Gulf of 
Persia and the Mediterranean, was soon fre- 
quented by the caravans wliich conveyed to the 
nations of Europe a considerable part of the 
rich commorUties of India. Palmyra insensiblv 
increased into an opulent and independent city, 
and connecting the Roman and the Partliian 
monarchies by the mutual benefits of commerce 
was snared to observe an humble neutrality’ 
dll at lengtli, after the victories of Trajan, tl,e 
little repubhc sunk into the bosom of Rome, and 
flourished more than one hundred and fifty years 
111 the subordinate though honourable rank' of a 
colony. It was during that pe.iceful period, if 

vie mayjudge from a few remaining inscriptions 
tliat the wealtliy P.tlmyrenians constructed those 
temples, i>al.ices, and porticos of Grecian ardii- I 
tecture, whose rums, scattered over .mi extent of 
e era] miles, have deserved tile curiosity of our 
travelers, Tlie elevation of Odenathus and 
Zenob.a appeared to re.Hect new splendour on 
their country, and Palmyra, for a wliile, stood 
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' forth the riv.al of Rome hut tiie enmpotitioD 
I w.as fiital, and ages of prosperity wore sacrificed 
to a moment of ‘ 

In his march over the sari'Iv il.-scrt v u 

• it ixhesif‘'?d 

between Eine-..i and l\iiin\ra, the ti> An-eiian, 
eraperor Aureiian was perpctu.iliv harassed hy 
the Ara!>«: ; nor could he aluavs defend his 
artnyy and especially his from those 

riying troops of active and daiin-^ rulihers, who 
watched the moment of surprise, and eluded the 
slow pursuit of t!)e lejrions. 'I'he sieije of Pal- 
myra was an object far more ditficult and im- 
portant, and the emperor, who, with incessant 
vigour, pressed the attacks in person, was him- 
self wounded Avith a dart. “ The Roman peo- 
**ple,*’ says Aureiian, in an original letter, 

“ speak Avith conteinpt of tla* war uliich I am 
** waging against a woman. 'I'hey are ignorant 
“ both of tile character and of the power of 
“ Zenobia. It is impossible to eimmerate her 
** warlike preparations, of '•tones, of arrows, and 
** of every species of missile weapons. Every 
** part of the walls is pro\ided with two or three 
“ halist^, and artificial fires arethrov\n from her 
military engines. The fear of punishment has 
“ anned her with a desperate courage. Yet still 
I trust in the protecting deities of Koine, who 
“ have hitherto been favourable to all my under- 
“ takings.” 70 Doubtful, however, of the pro- 
tection of the gods, and of tlie event of the siege, 
Aureiian judged it more prudent to offer terms 
of an advantageous capitulation ; to the tiueen, a 
splendid retreat ; to the citizens, tlieir ancient pri- 
vileges. His proposals were obstinately rejected, 
and the refusal was accompanied with insult. 

The firmness of Zenobia was sup- heonmes 
ported by the hope, that in a very 
short time famine would compel the thetitj. 
Roman army to repass the desert ; and by tbe 
re.'isonable exjiectation that the kings of tlic East, 
and particularly the Persian monarch, would 
arm in the defence of tlieir most natural ally. 
But fortune and the perseverance of Aureiian 
overcame every obstacle. Tlie death of Sapor, 

Av inch happened about this time, 7 1 distracted the 
councils of Persia, and the inconsiileralile suc- 
cours that attempted to relieie I’almyra, were 
e.isily intercepted either by the arms or' the libe- 
rality of the emperor. From every part of Svria 
a regular succession of convoys safely arrived 
in the camp, which was increased by the return 
of Probus AAith his victorious troops from tlie 
conquest of Egypt. It was then that Zenobia 
resolved to fly. She mounted the fleetest of 
her dromedaries,’ 3 and had already reached the 
^nks of the Euphrates, about sixty miles from ^ 
Palmyra, when she was overtaken by the pur- 
suit of Aurelian’s liglit horse, seized, 
and brought back a captive to the 
feet of the emperor. Her capital soon afterwards 
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^iii-reiiJered, and was tivated with unexpected 
k-iiitv. The anil':), hurNCs, and caineU, with an 
liiiiiieii'.e tiea'suie tif gold, siUer. silk^ and pre- 
».i-^us biones, were <ili delivered to tiie conqueror, 
who, leaving only a 'iani-^oii of six humhed 
ai fliers, retiirneil to Eniesa, and employed some 
lime in the distiibutiun ot‘ rewards and puiiish- 
iiKUts at the end of so niemoral»le a vv\ir, which 
lestored to the obedience of Rome those pro- 
vhices that had renounced their alltj' lance since 
tiie captivity of Valerian, 
liehuioiwof Vheii the Syrian queen was 
Zeiiobia. brought into the presence of Au- ' 
relian, he sternly asked her, How she had pie- 
binned to rise in arms against the emperors of 
Rome? The answer of Zeiiobia was a prudent 
mivtme of respect and firmness. “ Because 1 , 
'• (li^diitied to consider as Roman einpeiors an 
Aurtoins or a CTaiiionub. \uu alone I ac- 
knowledge as my coiupieror and my so\e- 
reign.”'' But as Rniale fortitude R couunouly j 
artificial, so it is sLddom steady or con*:istent, j 
The courage of Zenobia descited hei in the hour 
of trial ; slie trembled at the angry clmnours of 
the soldiers, who called aloud for lier iniincdiato 
execution, forgot the geneious despair of Cleo- j 
patra, which she had proposed as her model, j 
and ignominiuusly purchased life by the sacrifice 
of her fame and her friends, It was to their 
counsels, which governed the weakness of her 
sex, that she imputed the guilt of her obstinate 
resistance ; it was on their heads that she di- 
rected the vengeance of the cruel Aureliaii. The 
fame of Tonginus, vvlio was incliuieil among the 
numerous and perhaps innocent victims ot lur 
fear, v\i{l suiviv,. that of thequeeii who 1/Ltrayed. . 
or the tyiaut who e.ir.= Lnuicd liim. Genin', and 
h.iiriliig WlIc inix.p.iMe of moving a fieice im- 
ktt^iid boidi.-f, but ib<.\ had '-..rved to elevate 
and 1 armoiii'-e tl:e '•oul ot I.oneiruis. V itljoiit 
utt^iing a comjilaiiit. he calmly followed the 
executioner, pitvlng his unhappv ini-'tress, and [ 
l-e'towing ciimfurt on his afflicted friends."^ '< 
IleturniiiiC fjom the conquest 
n,ii of the La''t, Aurehan liad .lireaity 

I 'lf'era- crO',sed the straits which divide 

Europe from Asia, when he was provoked by ' 
the intelligence that the Pahiivrcnians had I 
inabsacred the governor and garrison which he 
had left among them, and again erected tlie 
standard of revolt. Without a moment’s de- 
liheration, he once more turned his face towards 
S\ ria. .\nt)ocb vvas alarmed by his raphl ap- ! 
pro.icli, and the helpless city of Palmyra felt the 
iiiL-'istiuh wci^iit of Ids resentment. Wc have 
a Icittr of Auuiiin liin!s\.){’, in w Inch he.u- 
knovvhdgi. s, * ' tiiat t»td nun, women, iluhlriu, 
anil pe.i-'aiit-, had been iuvoivui in th..t duadfu! 
cxevut.uii, v\hich slionhl liavebcwii contiiud tt> 
armed rebellion ; and .ihiu>n,.h his piincip.il 
concern set ins diucled to the ix-e-tabli'lniU nt t*! 
a temple of the Sun, he vUscovers some p»ty for 
the remnant of the Falmyreidans, to vl.um be 
giants the peniiibsion of rebuilding and inhabit- 


ing tliejr city. But it is eadei to destroy than to 
restoie. The seal (.)f commerce, of arts, and of 
Zenobia, giadiLilly sunk into an obscure town, a 
tiiriing fortress, and at length a niiseiable village. 
The present citizens of Tulmyra, consisting ot 
thirty or forty families, have erected their mud- 
cottages within the spacious court of a mag- 
nificent temple. 

Another and a last labour still 
awaited the indefatigable Aurelian ; ^iY",es the re- 
to suppress a dangerous tliough ob- A^usm 
scure rebel, who, during the revolt 
of Palmyra, had arisen on the banks of the 
Nile, l-'innus, the friend and ally, as he proudly 
styled himself, of Odenathus and Zenobia, was 
no more tlian a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In 
the course of his trade to India, he had fomied 
very iatiinate connections with the Saracens and 
tile Bltmmves, who>,e situation on either coast of 
the Ked Sea gave them an easy introduction into 
the Upper Egypt. The Egyptians he infiamed 
with the hope of freedom, and, at the head of 
their furious multitude, broke into the city of 
Alexandria, where he assumed the Imperial 
purjde, coined money, published edicts, and 
raised an amiy, wdiich, as he vainly boasted, he 
was capable of niaintiiining from the s6le profits 
of his paper trade. Such troops were a feeble 
defence against the approach of Aurelian ; and 
it seems almost unneccs^ry to relate, that Firmus 
was routed, taken, tortured, and put to death. 
Aurelian might now congratulate the senate, the 
people, and him-'clf, that in little more than 
three years he liad restored universal peace and 
order to the Human world. 

Since the fouiulation of Rome, no ^ ^ 
general IkuI more nobly dt'.crved a iri..JupUof 
tiiumpii than Aurelian; n»ir was a * 
tiiumph ever celebiated with supeiior pride and 
magnificeiice. "* The pomp vvas opened by 
twenty cleph mt^-. fair royal tigers, and above 
two hundred of the most curioub animals from 
even,' clin^'ite of the Noith, the Ea^t, and the 
Soutli. They were followed by sixteen humired 
gladiators, ilc voted to the cruel amusement of 
the amphitheatre. The wealth of Asia, the arms 
and ensigns of so many conquered nations, and 
the magnificent plate and wardrobe of the Syrian 
queen, were disposed in exact symmetry or artful 
ilir.order. The amLass.idors of the most remote 
parts of the eaith, of ^Ethiopia, Aiahia, Persia, 
Bactriana, India, and China, ail remarkable by 
their rich or singular dresses, displayed the fame 
and power of the Roman emperor, who exposed 
likewise to the public view the presents that he 
had received, and particularly a great number of 
crowns t»f gold, the offerings of grateful citie-s. 
I’he victiiries of Aurelian were attested liy the 
long train of c.tptiveN who reluctantly attended 
his triumph, Goth-,. VaiidaK, Sarniatians, Ale- 
m.jimi. Trank'', (bud-'. Svrums, and Egyptians. 
Ikich jwople was di'tic.guished by its peculiar 
ifi''Cription, and the title of Ama/ons was l>e- 
stowed on ten martial heroines of the Gutliic 
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nation who had been taken in arms. "8 But every 
eye, disregarding the crowd of captives, was fixed 
on the emperor Tetncus, and the Queen of the 
East. The former, as well as his son, whom he 
had created Augustus, was dressed in Gallic 
trowsers, T‘ a saffron tunic, and a robe of purple. 
The beauteous figure of Zenobia was confined 
by fetters of gold ; a slave supported the gold 
chain which encircled her neck, and she almost 
fainted under the intolerable w eight of jewels. 
She preceded on foot tlie magnificent chariot, in 
which she once hoped to enter the gates of 
Rome. It was follow'ed by two other chariots, 
still more sumptuous, of Odenatlius and of the 
Persian monarch. The triumphal car of Aure- 
lian (it had formerly been used by a Gothic 
king) was drawn, on this memorable occasion, 
either by four stags or by four elephants. The 
most illustrious of the senate, the people, and 
the army, closed the solemn procession. Un- 
feigned joy, w’onder, and gratitude, swelled the 
acclamations of the multitude ; but the satisfac- 
tion of the senate was clouded by the appearance 
of Tetricus ; nor could they suppress a rising 
murmur, that the haughty emperor should thus 
expose to public ignominy the person of a Roman 
and a magistrate. ' 5 1 

Hi- treatment howcver, in the treatment 

ofTwncus of his unfortunate rivals, Aurelian 
an eiiobia. indulge his pride, he behaved 

towards them with a generous clemency, which 
was seldom exercised by the ancient conquerors. 
Princes who, without success, had defended 
their throne or freedom, were frequently stran- 
gled in prison, as soon as the triumphal pomp 
as&ended the Capitol. These usurpers, whom 
their defeat had convicted of the crime of treason, 
were permitted to spend their lives in affluence 
and honourable repose. Tiie emperor presented 
Zenobia with an elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli 
about twenty miles from the capital ; the Syrian 
queen insensibly sunk into a Roman matron, 
her daughters married into noble families, and 
her mce was not yet extinct in the fifth century. 8^2 I 
Tetricus and his son were reinstated in their 
nmfc and fortunes. They erected on the Caelian 
hill a magnificent palace, and as soon as it was 
finished, invited Aurelian to supper. On his I 
entrance he was agreeably surprised with a 
picture which represented their singular history. 
They were delineated offering to tiie emperor a 
CIVIC crown and the sceptre of Gaul, and again 
receiving at his hands the ornaments of the 
senatorial dignity. The father was afterwards 
iruested with the government of Lucania,'^’ ami 
Aurelian, who soon admitted the abdicated 
monarch to his fiicfidship and conversation, 
familiarly asked liim, hetlier it were not more 
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desirable to administer a province of Italy, than 
to reign beyond the Alp?. ? The son long con- 
tinued a respectable member of the senate; nor 
was there any one of the Roman nobility more 
esteemed by Aurelian, as well as by his suc- 
cessors. ’'■t 

So long and so various was the u -c 

pomp of Aurelian s triumph, that and devoaon. 
although it opened with the dawn of day, the 
I slow' majesty of the procession ascended not the 
I Capitol before the ninth hour ; and it was 
already dark when the emperor returned to the 
' palace. The festival was protracted by thea- 
trical representations, the games of the circus, 
the hunting of wild beasts, combats of gladiators, 
and naval engagements. Liberal donatives were 
distributed to the army and people, and sever^ 
institutions, agreeable or beneficial to the city, 
contributed to perpetuate the glory' of Aurelian, 
A considerable portion of his oriental spoils was 
consecrated to the gods of Rome ; the Capitol, 
and every other temple, glittered with the offer- 
ings of his ostentatious piety ; and the temple 
of the Sun alone received above fifteen thousand 
pounds of gold.’'^ This last was a magnificent 
structure, erected by the emperor on the side of 
the Quirinal hill, and dedicated soon after the 
triumph to tliat deity whom Aurelian adored as 
the parent of his life and fortunes. His mother 
hud been an inferior priestess in a cliapel of 
the Sun ; a peculiar devotion to the god of 
light, was a sentiment which the fortunate 
peasant imbibed in his infancy ; and every step 
of his elevation, every victory of his reign, for- 
tified superstition by gratitude.®^ 

The arm? of Aurelian ha.l van- 
quished the foreign and domestic sedition at Rome, 
foes of the republic. We are assured, that, by 
his salutary rigour, crimes and factions, mis- 
chievous arts and pernicious connivance, the 
luxuriant growth of a feeble and oppressive 
government, were eradicated throughout the 
Roman world. 87 But if wc attentively reflect 
how much swifter is the progress of corruption 
than its cure, and if we remember that the years 
abandoned to public disorders exceeded the 
months allotted to the martial reign of Aurelian, 
we must confess that a few short intervals of 
peace were insufficient for the arduous work of 
reformation. Even his attempt to restore the 
integrity' of the coin, was opposed by a formid- 
able insurrection. The emperor’s vexation breaks 
out in one of his private letters : “ Surely,” says 
he, “ the gods have decreed that my life should 
“ be a perpetual warfare. A sedition within 
the walls has just now given birth to a very 
** serious civil w’ar. The workmen of the mint, 
*'■ at tlie instigation of Felicis-'imus, a slave to 
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87 \<>pi.<; in Hist. .Vuifust. p 'Z'ii. Eutropius, ix. 13. Victor 
Junior. But Pollio, in Hist. August, p. 11>6. >avs, that Tetncus was 
mailecnrrectorof all Italy. 

SI Hi..t. August, p n/. 

SaVopKcus in Hist. Aupii'tt. 222. Zoslmus Li. p.55. H« 
plared in it the images of Belus and of the Sun, which be had 
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on nn accession. ' 
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“ whom I had entrusted an employment in the 
finances, have risen in rebellion. They are at 
length suppressed ; but seven thousand of mjr 
“ soldiers have been slain in the contest, of 
‘‘ those troops whose ordinary station is in Da- 
“ cia, and the camps along the Danube.” 
Other writers, who confirm the same fact, add 
likewise, that it happened soon after Aurelian’s 
triumph ; that the decisive engagement was 
fought on the Ceelian hill ; that the workmen of 
♦he mint had adulterated the coin ; and that the 
emperor restored the public credit, by delivering 
out good money in exchange for the bad, winch 
the people was commanded to bring into the 

treasury. 89 

Observations might Content ourselves with 

upon It, relating this extraordinary transac- 
tion, but we cannot dissemble how much in its 
present form it appears to us inconsistent and 
incredible. The debasement of the coin is in- 
deed well suited to the administration of Gal- 
lienus ; nor is it unlikely that the instruments 
of the corruption might dread the inflexible 
justice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as well as 
the profit, must have been confined to a few ; 
nor is it easy to conceive by what arts they 
could arm a people whom they had injured, 
against a monarch whom they had betrayed. 
We might naturally expect, that such miscreants 
should have shared the public detestation, with 
the informers and the other ministers of oppres- 
sion j and that the reformation of the coin should 
have been an action equally popular with the 
destruction of those obsolete accounts, which by 
the emperor’s order were burnt in the forum of 
Trajan. In an age when the principles of 
comineice were so imperfectly understooil, the 
most desiiahle end might perhaps bo eHected by 
harsh and injudicious means ; but a temporary 
grievance of such a nature can scarcely excite 
and support a serious chil war. The repetition 
of iiitoleralde Uixes, imposed either on the land 
or on the necessaries of life, may at last proxoke 
those who will not, or who cannot, relinquish 
their countr}'. But the cix>c is far otherwise in 
e\ery operation which, by whatsoever expedients, 
restores the just value of money. The transient 
evil is soon obliterated by the permanent benefit, 
the loss is divided among multitudes ; and if a 
few wealthy individuals experience a sensible 
diminution of treasure, with their riches they 
at the same time lose the degree of weight and 
inipmtancc which they derived from the posses- 
sion of them. However Aurelian might clnwse 
to disguise the real cause tjf the insurrection, 
his reform.itioTi of the coin could only furnisli a 
faint pretence to a part\ alreatly powerful and 
discontented. Rome, though depii'ed of free- 
dom, was lUstracted I)\ faction. I'he people, 
towards whom the emptror. himself a pkbeian, 
always ex])ressed a peculiar fondness, IimhI in 
perpetual dissension with the senate, the eques- 
trian order, and the prajluriaii guards.'*^ Nt>- 


thing less than the firm though secret conspiracy 
of those orders, of the authority of the first, the 
wealth of the second, and the arms of the tliird, 
could have displayed a strength capable of con- 
tending in battle witli the veteran legions of the 
I Danube, which, under the conduct of a martial 
sovereign, had achieved the conquest of the 
West and of the East. 

Whatever was the cause or the cmeityof 
object of this rebellion, imputed with Aurehan. 
so little probability to the w orkmen of the mint, 
Aurelian used Ids victory with unrelenting 
rigour.''^ He was naturally of a severe dis- 
position. A peasant and a soldier, his nerves 
yielded not easily to the impressions of sym- 
pathy, and he could sustain without emotion the 
sight of tortures and death. Trained from his 
earliest youth in the exercise of arms, he set too 
small a value on the life of a citizen, chastised 
by military execution the slightest offences, and 
transferred the stern discipline of the camp into 
the civil administration of the laws. His love 
of justice often became a blind and furious pas- 
sion ; and whenever he deemed his own or the 
public safety endangered, he disregarded the 
rules of evidence, and the proportion of punish- 
ments. The unprovoked rebellion with which 
the Romans rewarded his services, exasperated 
his haughty spirit. The noblest families of the 
capital were involved in the guilt or suspicion 
of this dark conspiracy. A hasty spirit of re- 
venge urged the bloody prosecution, and it 
proved fatal to one of the nephews of the em- 
peror. The executioners (if we may use the 
expression of a contemporary poet) were fa- 
tigued, the prisons were crowded, and the un- 
luippv senate lamented the death or absence of its 
most illustrious memberh. “S Nor was the pride 
of Aurelian loss otfensive to that assembly than 
his cruelty. Ignorant or impatient of the re- 
straints of civil institutions, he di>dained to hold 
his power by any other title than that of the 
sword, anil governed by right of conquest an 
empire v\hich he had saved and subdued.'"* 

It was observed bv one of the most „ u-,, . 

Sagacious ot the Roman pnnees, the East, 
that the talents of liis predecessor 
Aurelian were better suited to the command of 
an army, than to the government of an empire.'*^ 
(’onscious of the character in which nature and 
experience had enabled him to excel, he again 
took the field a few months after his triumph. 
It was expedient to exercise the a.d. S 74 . 
restless temper of the legions in October, 
some foreign war, and the Persian monarch, 
exulting in the shame of Valerian, still braved 
with impunity the oflended majesty of Rome. 
At the head of an army, less fonnidable by its 
numbers than by its discipline and valour, the 
emperor athanced as kir as the straits which 
divnle Europe from Asia. He there experienced, 
that the most absolute power is a vveak defence 
against the ellccts of desiiair. He had tlireat- 
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C!iL‘(l one of his secretaries r\ho was accused of 
extortion, and it was known tiiat he seldom 
threatened in vain. The last hope whieli re- 
mained for the criminal, was to involve some of 
tlie piineipal odicers of the army in his danger, 
or at lee.st in his fears. Artfully counteifeiting 
his master’s hand, he showed them, in a long 
aiul bloody list, ‘their own names devoted to 
(Iratli. Without suspecting or examining the 
fraud, they resolved to secure their lives by the 
niurder of the emperor. On his mareh, be- 
tween Iltzantium and Hcraclea, .Aiirelian x%as 
siidilenly attacked by the conspirators, whose 
stations gave them a right to surround his per- 
son, and, after a short resistance, fell hy the 
a n. 27t. hand of Miicapor, a getieral whom 
.tssiiirs. he had alwaxs loved and tmsted. 
He tiled regrettefl hy the army, detested I>y the 
senate, but universally acknowledged as a war- 
like antd fortunate prince, tlie useful though 
severe reformer of a degenerate state.'-’® 


CHAP. XII. 

Cunrlnct (f the ahd Senate after the Death 

of Aarcli'tn. — Kei^t.s of 2’ueitus, Probus, 
Cams, anil his Sons. 

Ev’rniytiinery Sccit was ths Unhappy condition of 
t'l' >'-"i y's'il'c tile Koniaii emjierors, tlut, whatever 
‘Dflsin" might he their conduct, their fate 
nttissur, commonly the .same. life of 

pleasure or virtue, of severity or mildness, of 
inditleuce or glory, alike led to an untimely 
grave ; and almost every reign is closeil by the 
same disgusting repetition of treason and murder. 
The death of Aurelian, however, is remarkable 
by its extraordinary consequences. The leuior.s 
admired, lamented, and revenged, their victorious 
cinel. I he artilice of his perfidious seeretarv 
was discovered and punished. The deluded 
coiispir.itor.s attended the funeral of their injured 
sovereign, with smeere or vve-U-leigned contrition, 
and snimiitted to the unanimous resolution of 
tl-.e military order, which was signified hv the 
following epi-tie : “ The brave and fortunate 

“• armies to the senate and people of Home 

“ The crime of one man, and the error of many, 
“ have deiirived ns ot the late emperor Aurelian. 
'• Jlay It iikase you, venerable lords and fathers ' 
'• to place him in the mimber of the gods, and to 
“■ appoint a successor w houi vonr judgment shall 
d. cl.iie uoithv of tilt- imp, ri.il piiiple! None 
'• ot tliose, wl„„y .-uilt or misfoitune h.ave con- 
“ tiiinitcttooiirloss. sluill ever reign over iis.”l 
Ihe Uoman sen, itors heard without surprise that 
another emperor ha,l been as-assin.,ted in bis 
camp they secretiv ujoiceil in the fall of lure 
ban ; but the modest and dutiful address of tlie 
legions, when it w.is c.iimminicated in full as- 
scmhly hv the consul, eliihiscd tlie most ple.asin.r 
astonishment. Such 1 , o, lours as fear, and per" 
haps esteem, could extort, they liberaliy pmired 
lorth on the memory of their decea.sed soverci-m 
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Such acknoAvlouf^DK’nt'- .i-v could in- 

sj)iie they retuincd t«) tlio teiitlirul armies of the 
republic, tut rf.tlnc.l m) just a .sense of the 
le^al authority of tile sci ’ic in tfic cliuice of aa 
emperor. Yet, nor'wtlist.HKliii;^ this Hattering 
appeal, the* most pnulent of the assembly declined 
j e-\'}»osing their safL-ty and (li2^nity to the caprice 
! of an armed multitude. The strength of the 
1 legions was, indeeii, a pltilge of tJieir sincerity, 

' since those who may command are seldom re- 
duced to the necessity of (iis'Sembling ; but could 
it naturally be expected, that a hasty repentance 
would ctnrect the inveterate Iiafiits of fourscore 
years? Siiould the soldiers relapse into their 
accustomed se.Utions, their insolence might dis- 
grace the majesty of the senate, and prove fatal 
to the object of its c.hoice. IVIcitives like these 
dictated a decree, by v hich the election of a new 
emperor was ref>.rred to the sullfage of the mi- 
litary order. 

The contention that ensued is one a p Feb 3 , 
of the best attc'-ted. but mo-xt im- 
probable events iit the hi'wtory of months, 
mankind.^ The troops, as if satiated with the 
exercise of power, ajaiii conjured the senate to 
invest one of its own body with the Imperial 
purple. The senate still persisted in its refusal; 
tlic army in its request. Tlie reciprocal offer 
was prcsverl and rejected at least tliree times; 
and whilst the obstinate modesty of either party 
was resolved to receive a m/ister from the hands 
of the other, eight months insensibly elapsed; 
an amazing period of tranijuil anarchy, during 
which the Roman world jemained without a 
sovertign, witliout an iisujq)er, and without a 
sedition. The generals and magistrates ap- 
pointed by Aurelian continued to execute their 
ordinary functions; and it is observed, that a 
proconsul of Asia was the only considerable 
person removed from his office in the whole 
course of the interregnum. 

An event somewhat similar, but much less 
authentic, is supposed to have haiipened after 
the death of Romulus, who, in his life and cha- 
racter, bore some affinity with Aurelian. The 
throne was vacant during twelve months, till tlie 
election of a Sabine phiiosopher, and the public 
peace was guarded in the same manner, by the 
union of the ‘•cvt.ral orders of the state. But, 
in the time of Xurna and Romulus, the arms 
of the people were controlled by the authority 
of the p.itiiciuis; and the l^alance of ficedom 
was easily pieserved in a small and virtuous 
coiurauiiity. t The decline of the Roman state, 
far dillerent fiom its infancy, was attended with 
everj’ circumstance that could bani.sh from an 
interregnum the psnspect of obtdience and har- 
mony : an immense and tumultuous capital, a 
wide extent of empire, the servile equality of 
despotism, an army of four humlred thouvand 
mercenaries, and the experience of frequent re- 
volutions. Vet, notwithstanding all these tempt- 
ations, the discipline and memory of Aurelian 
still restrained the seditious temper of the troops, 

and the oricrnal jiapen of the Ulpian libran. Zi'smius anil Zonaras 
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as well as tlie fatal ambition of their h-atlers 
Tile riowcr of tlie lepons maintained th-.ir "ta- 
tions on the hank's of the bo'-phorus, anil the 
Imjieiial standartl awed the le'"' poweifiil canip'. 
of Rome and of the pro\inces. \ ,J4eneii»us 
though transient enthusiasm seemed to animate 
tile military order; and ^se may hope tiiat a few- 
real patriots culti\ated tiie returning friendsliip 
of the anny and the senate, as the only expedient 
capable of restoring the republic to its ancient 
beauty and vigour. 

, Ts ^ On tlie twenty-fifth of September, 

A n 2/5 'sepf.O.s. • . » 

The c-on-ui asseni- near eight months atter the murder 
b.es the senate. ^;o^sul Convoked an 

assembly of the senate, and repotted the doubtful 
and dangeums siiuatiou of the empire. lie 
sligiitl} iiisiiiuated, that tlie inec.-niims loyalty 
t)t' the soldiers de^iemied on ll/c chance of every 
hour, aiid of every accident ; hut he n piestuted, 
with the most conviiicing eloouence, the various 
(Lmgeis tiiat might attend ativ finlier delay in 
tile choice of all einpcior. Iiuelli'. enev. he said, 
was already received, that the Ciermans had 
passed the Rhine, and occupied some of tlie 
s'rongest and most opulent cities of Gaul. Tlie 
ambition of the Persian king hept tbe East in 
jjerpetu.d alarms; Egv pt, Afiica, and Illyricmn 
were exposed to foreign and domestic arm-', and 
the levity of Syria would prefer even a female 
sceptre to the sanctity of the Ruinau hiws. 'Ine 
consul tlien addressing himself to Tacitus, the 
first of the senators,-^ required liK op.inmn on the 
important subject of a prosier candidate for liie 
vacant throne. 


( hsr.'ift.Tof If we can iiafer personal nieriM(> 

i citua acciileiital g’s..*ne'^. we sh.dl 
the hirth of Tacitus i.uav tinlv no! e ih. n t!i tt 
I't king*. He claun d l.s «h.-c in foni i!,^ ja i- 
io-ophie hi-Toiian, w I o'. u rui ^-viili.’sti-.t.iHe 
las^ gi'iierations oi‘ m.w h'Uil • TJ:e sLuati-r '1 
ciiu was tlien sevent'-iive vtais ot aje.'’ T.'^ 
long p'.iIikI <if In', innocc’i’t hte wa-, atioint.! v,ith 
wtaMi and lionoms. He ii id tv. ice 1'et.n in- 
vested with the consular ili^iiitv." aiat ei.jieol 
with elegance and sui/ricn- his nmjde panununv 
of bc-tw,.en two and three millions stcilmg.' 
liie experience of so many iinnces. whom lie 
had esteemed or enduicd, f.om the vain follies 
ot Elagabalus to tJie usvful rigour of .luielian, 
taught iiini to form a just estimate of the diUKs, 
ti'e dangers, and tlie tenijitations, of theii subbme 


st.ition. 1‘iom the assulnous studs of his iin- 
inoitai anecaor, he derived the kn<»wlidge of 
the Roman con-tilution, and ot’ human natiiie. ‘ 
1 he voice ot the }H<)j>ie ii.id aircaiiy n.oiui! 
i acitus .is tl.t I iii/t n tlie nuot w <>i tliv ofempire. 

J iie imgt. refill luniour ri.ultid lij-. ears, anil 
inductii hiiu to st,k the rttii.nunt of one* ot 
his Villa-, in ( .unj/aiiia. He had j>a".ct| two 
months in the iK hg hi liil pi is ai v ot 1 l.ii.e. w lu ii 
he reluctanth tibevcd tiie •'unnnous of the consul 


to le.ume liis bom iirable idaco in the senate, 
: 1 i to as-ni'.t the republic with his couirsels on 
I'us important occasion 

lie aio-e to sp> .ik, .vhen. from ir,.. i- ■ i^rtcd 
e\ Li V quarter of the house, he was 
saluted with the names of Augustus and Em. 
peror. Tacitus Augustus, the gods preserve 
*• tlree ; w e clioose tliee for our sov ereign ; to 
I “ tliy care we iutru-,t the republic and the vvoild. 

! “ Accept the empire fioin the authority of the 
I ** seiiate. It is »lue to thy rank, to thy conduct, 
j to thy manners.” As soon as the tumult of 
I acclamations subsided, Tacitus attempted to de- 
1 dine the dangerous lionour, and to express his 
I w'oinler that they should elect his age and 
infiimitics to succeed tlie martial vigour of 
Auiclian. “ Are these limbs, conscript fathers ! 

, fitted to sustain the weight of armour, or to 
piactisc tfie exercises of the camp ? The 
: “ vaiicty c»f cHma^es, and the hardships of a 
military life, vvould soon o])piess a feeble 
' “constitution, which subsists only by the 
' “Host tender management. Aly exhausted 

■ “ stiengfh sc.arcdy enahles me to discharge the 
i “ duty of a senator; how insufficient would it 

** prove to the arduous labours of war and go- 
' “ vc'tnmcnt ! Gan vou hcipe that the legions 
“ will respect a weak old man, whose days have 

■ “ been spent in tiie shade of peace and retire- 
' “ment.** ('an you desire that I should ever 

“ find reason to regret the favourable opinion of 
the senate 

The rebictance of Tacitus, and it ar.i ar.-er'f* 
miglif povsjnix he sincere, w as encoun- 
t,».'d l'\ fi'v Miectionate obstinacs of the senate. 
I'lvi l ir -bx'd voices icj'cated tit once, ineloijuent 
4 ‘!ifu-irn. th the <_oc’. 'c'-t of the Roman piinces, 

• ymii.i, 'liij'u. Iladuittii, and tlie .Viitonincs, 

1 .id a-cvnccd the tlnoi'e in a vtiv advanced sea- 
'uti of hf.- ; th.it tl.v h in!, not the I'.culy. a sove- 
u’gn, not a w,ts the object (‘f their 

cluice; a* il thc^ they expected from him no 
; more tii.m to gunb' b^ his w iM'.om, the valour 
of the ke'i ns. 'i'he-t. p'le'.sing though tuirul- 
in-t ftice-' weiv' st corded by a more regular 
vMaii.iii <f j'ictiu-' h ..ici'iiiu-., the next on the 
coimidar bt nch to T.ic itiis himself. He reminded 
tJie assirubly of the evii-s which Rome had en- 
' ill ltd fioni the V ic^s oi’ lieadstrong and capricious 
' yoiitlis; cuugrutidatcd them on the election of 
a vi.ti.ous and expiricnccd senator; and. with 
' a inanlv. though peiliiips a '•elfish freedom, ex- 
; horteii Tacitus to remember the reasons of his 
elevation, and to siek n successor, not in his own 
family, but in the n public. The speech of 
I'.ilcoi ins was enforce d by a general acclamation. 
1 he en.j'iior elect submitted to the authority of 
' his comitiv, and received the voluntary homage 
ot his tqu.ds. 'J'Ik' judgment of the senate was 
coiitin.icd 1 y the consent of the Roman people, 

' and i f the prtetorlan giiauls. it 
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Authority of The admmistration of Tacitus was 
thes«iate. uYiworthy of his lifti and princi- 

ples, A grateful servant of the senate, he con- 
sidered that national council as the author, 
and himself as the subject, of the laws. 12 JJe 
studied to heal the wounds which Imperial pride, 
ci\il discord, and military violence, had inflicted 
on the constitution, and to restore at least the 
image of the ancient republic, as it had been 
preserved by the policy of Augustus, and the 
virtues of Trajan and the Antonines. It may 
not be useless to recapitulate some of the most 
important prerogatives which the senate appeared 
to have regained by the election of TacitusA'^ 
J . To invest one of their body, under the title 
of emperor, with the general command of the 
armies, and the government of the frontier pro- 
vinces. 2. To determine the list, or, as it was 
then styled, the College of Consuls. They were 
twelve in number, who, in successive pairs, each, 
during the space of two months, filled the year, 
and represented the dignity of that ancient office. 
The authority of the senate, in the nomination 
of the consuls, was exercised with such inde- 
pendent freedom, that no regard was paid to an 
irregular request of the emperor in favour of his 
brother Florianus. The senate,*’ exclaimed 
Tacitus, with the honest transport of a patriot, 
“ understand the character of a prince whom 
** they have chosen.” 3. To appoint the pro- 
consuls and presidents of the provinces, and to 
confer on all the magistrates their civil jurisdic- 
tion.^ 4, To receive appeals, through the inter- 
mediate office of the prsefect of the city, from all 
the tribunals of the empire. 5. To give force 
and validity, by their decrees, to such as they 
should approve of the emperor’s edicts. 6. To 
these several branches of authority we may add 
some inspection over the finances, since, even in 
the stem reign of Aurelian, it was in their power 
to divert a part of the revenue from the public 
service. 


Th«r^aod Circular epistles were sent, with- 
eui.fi cnc«. delay, to all the principal cities 
of the empire, Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Thessa- 
lonica, Corinth, Athens, Antioch, Alexaiidiia, 
and Carthage, to claim their obedience, and to 
inform them of the happy revolution which had 
restored the Roman senate to its ancient dignity. 
Tv\o of these epistles are still extant. We like- 
n possess two very singular fragments of the 
private correspondence of the senators on this 
occasion. They discover the most excessive joy, 
and the most unbounded hopes*. “ Cast away 
‘^your indolence,” it is thus that one of the 
senators addresses his friend, “ emerge from 
“ your retirements of Baix and Puteoli. Give 
>ourself to the city, to the senate. Rome 
“Nourishes, the whole republic flourishes. 
“ I hanks to the Roman army, to an army 
“ truly Roman ; at length we fiave recovered 
“ our just authority, the end of all our desires. 

e hear appeals, we appoint proconsuls, we 
“ create emperors ; perhaps too we may restrain 


hufulid nerer exceeaed the number of ^ 

AUBU^’ * Camnian law, which was cna.'ted nnd 

^ T^itus, Flrtrianus, and Probus, in the Anmst 

sraiaioi had dlx^ whalerer the soldier gase, t 


“them — to the wise a word is sufficient.” is 
These lofty expectations were, however, soon 
disappointed ; nor, indeed, was it possible th^ 
the armies and the provinces should long obey 
the luxurious and unwarlike nobles of Rome. 
On the slightest touch, the unsupported fabric of 
tlieir pride and pi^wer fell to the ground. Hie 
expiring senate ^splayed a sudden lustre, blazed 
for a moment, and was extinguished for ever. 

All that had yet passed at Rome a-d 276 . 
was no more than a theatrical re- 
presentation, unless it was ratified the army, 

by the moie substantial pow-er of the legions. 
Leaving the senators to enjoy their dream oi 
freedom and ambition, Tacitus proceeded to the 
Thracian camp, and was there, by the prstorian 
prefect, presented to the assembled troops, as 
the prince whom they themselves had demanded, 
and whom the senate had bestowed. As soon 
as the prefect was silent, the emperor addressed 
himself to the soldiers wdth eloquence and pro- 
priety. He gratified their avarice by a liberal 
distribution of treasure, under the names of pay 
and donative. He engaged their esteem by a 
spirited declaration, that although his age might 
disable him from the perfornance of military 
exploits his counsels should never be unworthy 
of a Roman general, the successor of the brave 

Aurelian. 16 

Whilst the deceased emperor was Th«Ai*mJB- 
making preparations for a second 
expedition into the east, he had T.»atus. 
negotiated with the Alani, a Scythian people, 
who pitched their tents in tiie neighbourhood ctf 
the lake Moeotis. Those barbarians, allured by 
presents and subsidies, had promised to invade 
Persia with a numerous body of light cavalry. 
They were faithful to their engagements ; but 
when they arrived on the Roman frontier, 
Aurelian was already dead, tiie design of the 
Persian war was at least su-^pemled, and the 
generals, wlio, during their interregnum, exer- 
cised a doubtful authority, wore unprepared 
either to receive or to oppose them. Provoked 
by such treatment, which they considered as 
trifling and perfidious, the Alani had recourse to 
their own valour for their payment and revenge ; 
and as they moved with the usual swiftness of 
Tartars, they had soon spread themselves over 
the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
and Galatia. The legions, who from the oppo- 
site shores of the Bosphorus could almost dis- 
tinguish the flames of the cities and villages, 
impatiently urged their general to lead them 
against the invaders. The conduct of Tacitus 
was suitable to his age and station. He con- 
vinced the barbarians of the faith, as well as of 
the power, of the empire. Groat numbers of 
the Alani, appeased by the punctual discharge of 
the engagements which Aurelian had contracted 
with them, relinquished their booty and captives, 
and, quietly retreated to their own deserts, be- 
yond the Phasis. Against the remainder, who 
refused peace, the Roman emperor waged, in 
14 ‘ ■ ■■ T- , ■■■'. ..tear 

• , ' . ■ » -d*. 
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person, a successful war. Seconded by an 
amiy of brave and experienced veterans, in a 
few weeks he delivered the provinces of Asia 
from the terror of the Scythian invasion. ^7 
Death of the Eut the glorv and life of Tacitus 
emptror Tacitus, short duration. Trans- 

ported, in the depth of winter, from the soft 
retirement of Campania to the foot of iVIount 
Caucasus, he sunk under the unaccustomed 
hardships of a military life. The fatigues of the 
body were aggravated by the cares of the mind. 
For a while, the angry and selfish passions of 
the soldiers had been suspended by the en- 
thusiasm of public virtue. They soon broke 
out with redoubled violence, and raged in tlie 
camp, and even in the tent, of the aged emperor. 
Ills mild and amiable character served only to 
inspire contempt, and he was incessantly tor- 
mented with factions which he could not assuage, 
and by demandsw hich it was impossible to sittisfy. 
Whatever flattering expectations he had con- 
ceived of reconciling the public disorders, Tacitus 
soon was convinced, that the licentiousness of the 
army disdained the feeble restraint of laws, and 
his last hour was hastened by anguish and dis- 
appointment. It may be doubtful whether the 
soldiers imbrued their hands in the blood of this 
innocent prince. It is certain that their inso- 

A.D ^ 76 . lence was the cause of his death. 

April expired at Tyana in Cappadocia, 

after a reign of only six months and about 
twenty days, 

r-.un»tion a-d The eyes of T acitus were scarcely 

(leath ofhNiiro- closed, befoTt liis brother Flurianus 

thtr Flonanus. , , 

showed hjmselt unworthy to reign, 
by the hasty usuipation of the purple, without 
expecting the approbatitm of the senate. The 
reverence for the Roman constitution, wliich vet 
influenced tlie camp and the provinces, was 
siithciently stiong to dispose them to censure, 
but not to provoke them to oppose, the piecipi- 
tate ain])ition of Florianus. The discontent 
would have evaporated in idle murmurs, had 
not the general of the east, the heroic Frobus, > 
boldly declared himself the avenger of the senate. 
The contest, however, was still unequal; nor 
could the most able leader, at the head of the 
effeminate troops of Egypt and Syria, encounter, 
with any hopes of victory, the legions of Europe, 
v\hose irresistible strength appeared to support 
the brother of Tacitus. Rut the fortune and 
aiti\ity of Probus triumphed over every obstacle. 
The hardy veterans of his rival, accustomed to 
cold cliniates, sickeni-d and consumed away in 
the sidtrv laats of ('ilicia, v>hcre the summer 
pioved rtniarkaMy nnwhoU'ome. Their num- 
bus were (Inhinisiafl by fri.(jiient destrtion, the 
jtasses ('f tlie mountains were tVilily <Utiude<l; 
tarsus ojiened its gates; and the soldiirs i>f 
Horianus, wiien they had jictmitted him toeiijoy 

li V .ipicfTis in rtiit. .\ r 2”'"'. /'.r.in iic, I i n '<7. 

I XU. p h-7 T»n i'.O's , r-' .rr. 

vim %• 17 e, that >'> thi.tr in>,i tr. <>1 Toiitii- ».rc At.iri If we 

miv 1 ,.. Z<r.iii us (f i. p '.s j F'. i .im.> j «ir. .t<l t’ ti.. as f.T as 
. S.' lk>.ph( rus- But he had siart eW lime for -o lone and 

diff.cuit an exptii.t.nn. 

Is hurrnp.iis ini .Ojt£I'u« Xirfcr f.t’v that he d «1 : V'^rtor 
•Minior add', "hat it was of a ftv«r Zi'-jn.Uj .and Ztridra:* aftirm, 
th.U he was k, !«.<) t \ tl e .''j. n t-~ V. ( .i i... n.. nts« th a* n urt-, 
a^rt tu h»r-itat«. \et sunlj tiit'O j.trriix ‘'p.fuoiis are ea&iiy 

* according to die two \ jctor., he reiqncd uxactlj two hundred 


the Imperial title about three months, delivered 
the empire from civil war by the 
easy sacrifice of a prince whom they 
dcs])ise<l.-0 

The per})ctual revolutions of the 
throne had so perfectly erased every 
notion of hereditary riglit, that the 
family of an unfortunate emperor was incapable 
of exciting the jealousy of his successors. The 
children of Tacitus and Florianus were permitted 
to descend into a private station, and to mingle 
with the general mass of the people. Their 
poverty indeed became an additional safeguard 
to their innocence. When Tacitus was elected 
by the senate, he resigned his ample patrimony 
to the public scTvice,-i an act of generosity 
specious in appearance, but which evidently dis- 
closed his intention of transmitting the empire 
to ills descendants. The only consolation of their 
fallen state, was the remembrance of transient 
greatness, and a distant hope, the child of a 
I flattering prophecy, that, at the end of a thou- 
I sand years, a monarch of the race of Tacitus 
should arise, the protector of the senate, the re- 
storer of Rome, and the conqueror of the whole 

earth.22 

The peasants of IlIjTicum, who »,a 

had already given Claudius and eievation^te 
Aurelian to the sinking empire, had “** 

an equal right to glory in the elevation of 
Probus.‘^ Above twenty years before, the 
emperor Valerian, with his usual penetration, 
had di'^covercd the rising merit of the young 
soldier, on wliom he conferred the rank of 
tribune, long before the age prescribed by the 
military regulations. The tribune soon justified 
his choice, by a victory over a great body of 
Sarmatians, in which he saved the life of a near 
relation of Valerian ; and deserved to receive 
from the eirqieror’s liand the collars, bracelets, 
spears, and banner^, the mural and the civic 
crown, and all the honourable rewards reserved 
by ancient Rome for successful valour. The 
thiid, and afterwards the tenth, legion were 
intrusted to the command of Probus, w’ho, in 
everv' step of his promotion, showed himself 
superior to the station which he filled. Africa 
and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Eu- 
plirates, and the Nile, by turns afforded him 
the most splendid occasions of displaying his 
personal prowess and his conduct in war. Aure- 
lian was indebted to him for tlie conquest of 
Egypt, and still more indebted for the honest 
courage with which he often checked the cruelty 
of his master. Tacitus, w ho desired by the abili- 
ties of his generals to supply his own deficiency 
of military talents, named him commander in 
chief of all the eastern provinces, with five times 
the uMi.il 'vilary, the yiromise of the consulship, 
and the hope of a triumph. When Frobus as- 

?•' Ui-t Viicti't- ]> Zn'miu«, !. i p '’>0. Z<Tisnt!. Kteis. 

P » "7 A’nli.:> V mi’F tliic I’toIhi's a-.iunied the ernt'tre tn 

I’lSr • ’*m . Tf < p'nicn whs h f’hivi'sh adfi^.ted a rprs man) 

w« '.Id h. w ‘h »t period histwrj .r.tu iiiexincdble confus-on. 

VI lli.t p 

V‘> I>e 'a*- to >.end luiices tn the Parthian^, Persian', and S.-irma- 
a pre-n’ent tr Tapnl .am, ar.<l d pro* irnstil to the Kt'irar. .-'.and 
..td ht t a-auh-on and to rre.tn Rniaiti* sjifh a 

h.tir- .sT»i'-.e< v V . j -v-v^ ss ,th mr-U.-.t- ) wdi not stilatst a 

thxU'.r''d je IS, to or pi't f. the pred ‘ tion 

I • r h.e pmate life ut Frgt U', set. Vtp..cu8 m Hist. Augue*. 
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ct'utl'jd th.o Imperial throne, he was about forty- 
four ycar-v of ago in the fall possessiou of his 
fiino, of the luve of the army, and of a mature 
>igoiir of mind and body. 

. Tli'i acknowledged merit, anil the 
Hi' re-.peotlul ^ . im 

tumUit' lovrira^ snccoaS ot Ilia ariii', ag.un;>t I'loii- 
the^enatt. ^nus, left him without an enemy or 
a competitoi. Yet, if we may credit his own 
profo'isions, very far from being desirous of the 
empire, he had accepted it with the mo-it sincere 
reluctance. “ But it ia no longer in my poiver,” 
says IVohus, in a piivate letter, “ to lay down 
a title so full of en\y and of danger. I must 
“ continue to personate the character which the 
“ soldiers have imposed upon me.”^j His dutiful 
addrcs-' to the senate di-ipiayed the sentiments, 
oi .It least the language, of a Konun patiiot : 
“ V/iien you elected one of your order, conscript 
fathers ! to succeed the emperor Aurelian, you 
acted in a mamier suitable to your justice and 
*• wisdom. For you are the leg.al sovereigns of 
tile world, and the power which you derive 
fiom your ancestors, will descend to your po >- 
Unity. Happy would it ha\e been, if Flo. i- 
anus, instead of usuiping the purple of his 
*• bi other, like a pri\ate iuhenhmee, had cv- 
“ pected what your majesty nuglit determine, 
“ either in his tavour, or in th<it of any other 
*' person. The prudent soldiers have punished 
Ms rashness. To me tliey have offered tlie 
title of Augustus. But I submit to your 
“clemency my pretensions and my meiits.”-'^ 
A.D.srs. U’hen tins respectful epistle was 
August 3. consul, the senators were 

unable to disguise tiieir satisfaction, that Ihobus 
should condescend thus humbly'’ to solicit a 
sceptre v\Iuch he already possessed. They cele- 
brated with the warmest gratitude Ids virtues, 
his exploits, and above all his niodcralioa. A 
d^ciee immediately passed, widiouta tllsseiiting 
vohe, to ratify the electi'ju of the eastern aimier, 
and to confer on their cliicf all the scvual 
br, inches of the Lnpeu.il dignity: the names of 
( -Cxir and Augustus, the title of Father of his 
( uuntry, the right of making in the same day 
three miaions in tiie Senate, the office of Pon- 
liiex Ma\iiuus, the tiihunitian power, and the 
proconsular cmnmand; a mode of investiture, 
which, though it seemed to multiply the autho^ 
nty ut the emperor, expressed the constitution of 
the ancient icpublic. Tlie reign of Prohus 
corrvspoiuied with t.his fair beginning. The 
senate vias permitted to direct the d\il ad- 
imm-tration of the empire. Tlieir faithful 
geuei ai asserted the honour of the Roman 
anns, and often laid at their feit crowns of 
g‘dd and barbaric trophies, the fruits of his 
mmierous v h to-ies.^s gratilie.l 

|fa ,r vauuy, he nmst secietly },me despised their 
n.dolence and weakness. Tliough it war. every 

ronK'Ie he was hftv at th Ume 

rr-r’- .rnn whmn ton 

t., dwitinutf m ho CT« At 

The a ‘f? i>f th» totter i. a»- 
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I moment in th^ir pow'cr to repeal tlie disgraceful 
edict of G.dluiuis, the pioud successors of the 
I Scipios patiently acouie''Cetl in their exclusioil 
! fiom all military employments. They soon ex- 
' p^rience'd, that tho'C who iefusc the sword, must 
! renounce the sceptre. 

The strength of Aurelian had ... , 

It • , , • ' Irtones of 

crushed on everv side the eneimes or Prohus over 
Rome. After his death they seemed 
to revive w-ith an increase of fury’ and of num- 
bers. Tiiey 'V ere again \ aiu[uished by the active 
\igoiir of Probiis, wlii». in a short reign of about 
six years,- ' ef]'aaUed the fame of ancient heroes, 
and restored peace and order to everv province 
of the Roman world. The dangerous frontier 
of Rhxtia he so firmly secuied, that he left it 
without the suspicion of an enemy'. He broke 
the wandering power of the Sarinatian tribes, 
and by the terror of Ins arms compelled those 
barl>ariaris to relir.quish their spoil. The Gothic 
nation courted the alliance of so warlike an 
emperor.^‘> He attacked the Isaurians in their 
mountains, besieged and took several of their 
strongest castles, and flattered himself that he 
liad for ever supprc'-ed a domestic foe, whose 
independence so deeply wouiuicd the majesty of 
the einpiie. The troubles excited by the usurper 
I’irnuis in the Upper Egypt, had never been 
peifectly Uj/peased, and the cities of Ptolemais 
and Coptos, foitificd oy the alliance of the Blem- 
myes, still maintained an obscuie rebellion. The 
chastisement of those citie-', and of their auxili- 
aries the savages of ti)c South, is said to have 
alarmed the court of Persia,'^- and the Great 
King sued in vain for the friendship of Probus. 
Most of the exploits which di'.tinguished his 
reign, were achieved by the personal valour and 
conduct of the emperor, insomuch that the writer 
of his life expre^ses some amazement how, in so 
sliort a time, a single man could be present in so 
many di>,tant wars. The remaining actions he 
intrusted to the care of his lieutenants, the 
ju licious choice of whom forms no inconsider- 
al>le part of his glorv. Cams, Diocletian, 
M aximian, Constantins, baleritis, Asclepiodatus, 
Amubalianus, and a. crowd of other chiefs,, who 
afterwards ascended or suippoited the throne, 
were trained to arms in the severe’^chool of 
Aurelian and Prohus. ^3 

But the mo-it important service 
wliivh Prohus rendered to the re- H.- -Vivers 

, 1 * ... . ^ . n-iul tr.mi the 

pu.ilic, was the deliverance ot Gaul, ituA^jr.of 
and the recoserj of st verity fiouri''h- 
ing cities oppressed by the barbarians of Ger- 
many, who, since the death of Aurelian, had 
ravaged that great province with impunity.^'* 
Among the various multitude of those fierce 
invaders, we may di-,tingai‘'h, vvith some iFgree 
of clearness, three great ainiies, or rather nations, 
successively vauijuished by the valour of Prohus. 

Th? (1 'te and duration of tin r.-i-'n of I'rohm .n e vtir rnn^'ily 
a>i ^‘rtaisiwl Ly < .ir,in u Vons in hi, |. iniod worV, l>e Kikk-Hi- Svr<v 
Mac (1 .niim, yf,— MV. A p.ovici' <T Kiisebni- < onnHcts tlie second 
^*2*^ nf I’ri.bxij with the rHra.1 i,l sen- .U uf the >vn.u» cities. 

i Viitrti't. p.'iily. " , 

ol Za-imns <[ t p j tella a ^ery long and trifling story w 

i-lgnis tne Isaumn r<'bl>er. _ 

u-1 Z--'iin. 1 I p *;■ VopiM-n- IP rJiit. Augua p 
It 1 irr^Hlihle th.it the defeat of die s.iT.Lrt", of .Ethiopia coiiia 

arFicrth-Fer'...im.n.ir.h. 
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“srwU.wt Jutidji, ai.d August p. iJo- -i’-', 
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He drove back the Franks into their morassts ; j 
a descriptive circumstance from n hence we may l 
infer, that the confederacy known by the manly ' 
appellation of free, already occupied the ilat 
maritime country, intersected and almost over- 
down by the stagnating waters of the Illiine, 
and that several tribes of the Fiisians and Bata- 
vians had acceded to their ulHance. He van- 
quished the Burgundians, a considerable people 
of the Vandalic race. They had wandered in 
quest of booty from the banks of the Oder to 
those of the Seine. They esteemed themselves 
sutficiently fortunate to purchase, by the restitu- 
tion of all their booty, the permission of an 
undisturbed retreat. They attempted to elude 
that article of the treaty. Tlieir pimi'.hinent 
was immedl.ite and terrible.^^ But of all the 
invaders of Gaul, the most formidaldc were the 
Lygians, a distant peo[)le, who reigned over a 
wide domain on the fiontiers of Poland and 
Silesia.3^ In the Lygiaii nation, tiie Arh held 
the first rank by their numbers and fierceness. 
The Arii (it is thus that they are described by 
the energy of 'I'acitus) study to impr<>\e by 
“ art and circumstances the innate terrors of 
their barharisin. Their shields arc black, Uicir 
“ bodies are painted black. They choose for 
“ the combat the darkest hour of the night. 

“ Their host advances, covered as it were w ith 
** a funereal shade ;3" nor do they often find an 
enemy capable of sustaining so strange and 
“ infernal an aspect. Of all our senses, tljc 
eyes are the first vanquished in battlc.’’3d 
Yet the amis and discipline of the Romans 
easily discomfited these horrid phantoms. Tlic { 
Lygii were defeated in. a general engagement, 
nrui Somno, the most leiiouiud of tlieir chitG, j 
fell alive into the hands of Pjolms. 'I'hat pru- 
dent emperor, unnilHiig to reduce a brave people ! 
to despair, granted them an honourable tapitu- 
hition, and permitted tlicin to return in safety to 
their native Countiy. But tlie losses which tliey 
suffered in the march, the battle, and the retreat, 
broke the power of the nation ; nor is the Ly- 
gian name ever repeated in the history either of 
Germany or of the empire. The deliverance of 
Gaul is reported to have cost the lives of four 
Jiunflred thousand of the invaders; a vcork of 
labour to the Romans, and of expence to the 
emperor, who gave a piece of gold for the hc-id 
of every barbanan.39 But as the fame of war- 
riors is built on the destruction of liuman kinii, 
vve may naturally suspect, that the sanguinary 
account was multiplieil by the avarice of the 
soidiers, and acecpied witiiout any ^ery severe 
e\anunatit)n by tlic bbcral vanity of Probiis. 

Since the cxpcihiiori of M.ixunin, 
hi. into the Uoiu.in geiier.iE hid cijufiutd 
their umliition to a d. J,_n-ive war 
against the natituis uf Geriu luy, v* ho pt rjn tu 'My } 
]>rt'ssed on the frcuitieis of tUc einpue. Tia- I 
more daring Probus puisued his Gallic 'icto- j 
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rios, passed the Rldne, and ilisplayed hi-s invin- 
cible eagles on the hank', ol’ tlie Elbe and the 
Xecker. llewasfuUx com incctl that nothing 
could reconcile the minds of tiie baibarians to 
peace, uidcss they expciienced in their own 
couiitiy the calamities of war, Germany, ex- 
hausted by the ill success of the last emigration, 
was astoiiisheil by his presence. Nine of the 
most considera!)Ie princes repaii cd to his camp, 
and fell prostrate at his feet. Such a treaty w.\s 
humbly received by the Germans, as it pleased 
the conqueror to dictate. He exacted a strict 
restitution of the eflects and captives which they 
had carried away from the provinces ; and 
obliged their ow n magistrates to punish the 
more obstinate robbers who presumed to detain 
any part of the spoil. A considerable tribute of 
corn, cattle, and horses, the only wealth of bar- 
baiians, was reserved for the use of the garrisons 
wiiich Probus established on the limits of their 
territory. He even entertained some tlioughts 
of compeUIng the Germans to relinquish the 
exerci'C of arms, and to trust their ditferences to 
the justice, their safety to the power, of Rome. 
To accomplish these salutar)* ends, the constant 
residence of an imperial governor, supported by 
a numerous army, was indispensably requisite. 
Prolms therefore judged it more expedient to 
defer the execution of so great a design ; which 
was indeed rather of specious than solid utility. 
Had Germany licen reduced into the state of a 
province, the Romans, with immense labour and 
expense, would have acquired only a more ex- 
tensive l)oundary to defend against the fiercer 
and more active barbarians of Scythia. 

Instead of rt-dueing the wailike 
n.iiivcs of Gel many to the ciimlUiou Ta.'\ t.iViwf 
t.f ■ •il.jccts, Piobus contei tctl him- 
s. If w Ith the liuinble expedieiit of r.tising a bul- 
w ark against their inu»a>ls. The country, whdcU 
now forms the circle of Swabia, had been left 
desert in the age of Augustus l>y the emigration 
of its ancient h.ludjitantsAi The fertility of tho 
Mril soon attracted a new colony from the adj.i- 
ceiit province-, of Gaul. Crow tU of adventurers, 

( f a loving temper and of desperate fortunes, 
occupied the duvibtful possession, and acknow- 
ledged, by the p.iymeut of tithes, tlie majesty of 
the enipire.-^^ To i>rotect tlie-.e new subjects, a 
line of frontier garrisons was gradually extended 
from the Rhine to the Danube. About the 
reign of Hadrian, when that mode of defence 
began to be praetiscil, these garrisons were ciin- 
iiectetl and coveied by a strong intrcncliment of 
trees juid p.ili'-ailes. In the place of so ruflc a 
bulwaik, the evnpervvr Prolnis constructed a sunve 
v'.illof a c<»nsitleiable hcigl't, arul strengthemd 
ii by ttiwers at convenient distances. Eioiu the 
lu-iglibouriioo*! of Xowst;u!t and Untisbonon the 
Danube, it stretclad acro.s l.ili valleys, riveis, 
and mori'.'.ts. as fir as \\ impfin on tlie Neckir. 
.ind at length terminated on the banks of tlic 
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Rhine, aftef a winding course of near two hun- 
dred miles. -4^3 This important barrier, uniting 
the two mighty streams that protected the pro- 
vinces of Europe, seemed to fill up the vacant 
space through which the barbarians, and particu- 
larly the Alemanni, could penetrate with the 
greatest facility into the heart of the empire. 
But the experience of the world, from. China to 
Britain, has exposed the vain attempt of fortify- 
ing any extensive tract of country An active 
enemy, who can select and vary his points of 
attack, must, in the end, discover some feeble 
spot, or some unguarded moment. The strength 
as well as the attention, of the defenders is 
divided ; and such are the blind effects of terror 
on the firmest troops, that a line broken in a 
single place is almost instantly deserted. The 
fate of the wall which Probus erected, may con- 
firm the general observation. Within a few 
years after his death, it was overthrown by the 
Alemanni. Its scattered ruins, universally as- 
cribed to the power of the Daemon, now serve 
only to excite the wonder of the Swabian pea- 
sant. 

Introduction Among the useful conditions of 
peace imposed by Probus on the 

nan«. Vanquished nations of Germany, 
was the obligation of supplying the Roman 
army with sixteen thousand recruits, the bravest 
and most robust of their youth, The emperor 
dispersed them through all the provinces, and 
distributed tins dangerous reinforcement in 
small bands, of fifty or sixty each, among the 
nation^ troops ; judiciously observing, that the 
aid which the republic derived from the barba- 
rians, should be felt but not seen. **3 Their aid 
was now become necessary. The feeble elegance 
of Italy and the intern^ provinces could no 
longer support the weight of arms. The hardy 
frontier of the Rhine and Danube still produced 
minds and bodies equal to the labours of the 
camp ; but a perpetual series of wars had gra- 
dually diminished their numbers The iid*re- 
quenoy of mamage, and the ruin of agriculture, 
affected the principles of population, and not only 
destroyed the strength of tiie present, but inter- 
cepted the hope of future generations. The 
wisdom of Probu<; embraced a great and bene- 
ficial plan of replenishing the exhausted frontiers, 
by new colonies of captive or fugitive barbarians, 
on whom he bestowed lands, cattle, instruments 
of husbandrj’, and everv encour^ement that 
might engage them to educate a race of ^ohUors 
for the service of the republic. Into Britain, 
and most probably into Cambridgeshire,-*^? he 
^nsported a considerable body of VandaK. 
The impossibility of an escape reconciled them 
to their situation, and in the subsequent troubles 
of that Island, they approved themselves the 
most taithfiii servants of the state.^7 Great 
numbers of Franks and Gepidre were settled on 


the banks of the Danube and the Rhine. An 
hundred thousand Ba>tarna?, txpelled from their 
own country, cheerfully acce])ted an est^iblisb- 
ment in Thrace, and soon iinl>ibed the manners 
and sentiments of Roman subjects. But the 
expectations of Probus were too often dis- 
appointed, The impatience and idleness of the 
barbarians could ill brook the slow labours of 
agriculture. Their unconquerable love of free- 
dom, rising against despotism, provoked them 
into hasty rebellions, alike fatal to themselvei 
and to the provinces,-^’ nor could these artificial 
supplies, however repeated by succeeding em- 
perors, restore the important limit of Gaul and 
Illyricum to its ancient and native vigour. 

Of all the barbarians who aban- paringenta 
doned their new settlements, and pnseofthe 
disturbed the public tranquillity, a 
very small number returned to their own coun- 
try. For a short season they might wander in 
arms through the empire; but in the end they 
were surely destroyed by the jiower of a warlike 
emperor. The succej*sful rashne*''' of a partvof 
Franks was attended, however, with such me- 
morable consequences, that it ought not to be 
passed unnoticed. They had been established 
by Probus on the sea-coast of Pontus, with a 
view of strengthening the frontier against the 
inroads of the Alani. A ficet stationed in one 
of the harbours of the Euxine, fell into the 
hands of the Franks ; and they resolved, through 
unknown seas, to explore their way from the 
mouth of the Phasis to that of the Rhine. They 
easily escaped through the Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont, and cruising along the Mediterra- 
nean, indulged their appetite for revenge and 
plunder, by frequent descents on the unsuspect- 
ing shores of Asia, Greece, and Africa. The 
opulent city of Syracuse, in whose port the 
navies of Athens and (arthage had formedy 
been sunk, was sacked i>y a handful of barba- 
rians, who ma^sacrcd the greatest part of the 
trembling inhabitants. Prom the island of 
Sicily, the Franks proceeded to the columns of 
Hercules, tnisted themselves to the ocean, 
coasted round Spain and Gaul, and steering their • 
triumphant course through the British channel, 
at length finished their surprising voyage, by 
landing in safety on the Batavian or Frisian 
shores . ’0 'j’jjg example of their success, in- 
structing their countrymen to conceive the 
advantages, and to despise the dangers, of the 
sea. pointed out to their enterprising spirit, a new 
road to wealth and glory. 

Aotwithstaiiding the vigilance and 
acti vity of IVobus, it was almost im- *’*riuniH in 
possible that he could at once retain 
in obedience every part of his wide-extended do- 
minions. The barliarians, who broke their chains 
had seized the favourable opportunity of a do- 
mestic war. When the emperor marched to the 
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relief of Gaul lie devolved the command of the 
East on Saturninus. That general, a man of 
merit and experience, was driven into rebellion 
by the absence of his sovereign, the levity of the 
Alexandrian people, the pressing instances of 
his friends, and his own fears ; but from the 
moment of his elevation, he never entertained a 
hope of empire, or even of life. Alas!” he 
said, “ the republic has lost a useful servant, and 
“ the rashness of an hour has destroyed the ser- 
vices of many years. You know not,” con- 
tinued he, “ the misery of sovereign power; a 
sword is perpetually suspended over our head. 
We dread our very guards, we distrust our 
companions. The choice of action or of re- 
pose is no longer in our disposition, nor is 
“ there any age, or character, or conduct, that 
can protect us from the censure of envy. In 
thus exalting me to the throne you have 
“ doomed me to a life of cares, and to an un- 
timely fate. The only consolation wliich re- 
“ mains is, the assurance that I shall not fall 
alone.” But as the fonner part of his pre- 
diction was verified by the victory, so the latter 
was disappointed by the clemency, of Probus. j 
That amiable prince attempted even to save the 
unhappy Saturninus from the fury of the soldiers. 
He had more than once solicited the usurper 
A D 279 himself, to place some confidence 
in the mercy of a sovereign who so 
highly esteemed his character, that he had pu- 
nished, as a malicious informer, the first who 
related the improbable news of his defection. *^2 
Saturninus might, perhaps, have embraced the 
generous offer, had he not been restrained by the 
obstinate distrust of his adherents. Their guilt 
was deeper, and their hopes more sanguine, than 
tho-^e of their experienced leader. 

A D. 2 S 0 of revolt of Saturninus w'as 

BonfHu-. and Pro- scarcclv cxtinijuishcd ill the East, 

culua in Uaul. , ° , 

before new troubles were excited 
in the West, by the rebellion of Bonosus and 
Proculus, in Gaul. The most distinguished merit 
of those two officers, was their respective prowess, 
of the one in the combats of Bacchus, of the 
other in tho«e of Venus, yet neither of them 
were destitute of courage and capacity, and lioth 
sustained, with honour, the august character 
which the fear of punishment had engaged them 
to assume, till they sunk at length beneath the 
superior genius of Probus. He used the victory 
with his accustomed moderation, and spared the 
fortunes as well as the lives of their innocent 
families. 

A P 2 S 1 The arms of Probus had now 
sup])resscd all the foreign and do- 
mestic euernifs < f the '^tate. Ilis 
mild but steady administration conhrTm.d flic re- 
establiNhinent of the public tranquillity; nor 
was there left in the provimes a ho=^tile bar- 
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barian, a tyrant, or even a robber, to revive the 
memory of past disorders. It was time that the 
emperor should revisit Rome, and celebrate 
his own glory and the general happiness. The 
triumph due to the valour of Probus was con- 
ducted with a magnificence suitable to his for- 
tune, and the people w’ho had so lately admired 
the trophies of Aurelian, gazed with equal plea- 
sure on those of his heroic successor. 53 Wg 
cannot, on this occasion, forget the desperate 
courage of about fourscore gladiators, reser\'ed, 
with near six hundred others, for the inhuman 
sports of the amphitheatre. Disdaining to shed 
their blood for the amusement of the populace, 
they killed their keepers, broke from the place 
of their confinement, and filled tlie streets of 
Rome with blood and confusion. After an 
obstinate resistance, they were overpowered and 
cut in pieces by the regular forces ; but they 
obtained at least an honourable death, and the 
satisfaction of a just revenge.^® 

ITie imlitary discipline ^vllIch 
reigned in the camps of Probus 
was less cruel than that of Aurelian, but it was 
equally rigid and exact. The latter had punisiied 
the irregularities of the soldiers with unrelenting 
severity, the former prevented them by employ- 
ing the legions in constant and useful labours. 

hen Probus commanded in Egypt, he executed 
many considerable works for the splendour and 
benefit of that rich country. The navigation of 
the Nile, so important to Rome itself, was im- 
proved ; and temples, bridges, porticoes, and 
palaces, w'cre constructed by the hands of the 
soldiers, who acted by turns as architects, as 
engineers, and as husbandmen. ^7 It was re- 
ported of Hannibal, that, in order to preserve 
his troops fiotn the dangerous temptations of klle- 
ness, he had obliged them to form large plant- 
ations of olive trees along the coast of Africa. 
From a similar principle, Probus exercised his 
legions in cotering, with rich vineyards, the hills 
of Gaul and Pannonia, and two considerable 
Spots arc described, which were entirely dug and 
planted by military labour. One of these, 
known under the name of Mount Almo, was 
situated near Sirmium, the country' where Pro- 
bus was born, for w hich he ever retained a partial 
affection, and who'>e gratitude he endeavoured 
to secure, by converting into tillage a large and 
unliealtliy tract of marshy grourul. An army 
thus employed, constituted perhaps the most 
useful, as well as the bravest, portion of Roman 
subjects. 

But in the prosecution of a fa- 
vourite scheme, the best of men, ^*‘*«®*- 
satisfied with the rectitude of their intentions, 
are subject to forget the bounds of inoderati(m ; 
nor did Probus himself sufficiently consult the 
patience and disposition of his fierce legion- 
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aries,6o The Aanjjers of the military profes- 
sion seem only to be compensated by a life of 
pleasvire and idleness ; but if the duties t>f the 
soldier are incessantly a^L^ravated by the la- 
bours of the peasant, he will at last sink under 
the intolerable burden, or shake it oti with in- 
dignation. The imprudence of Probus is said 
to liave inriamed the discontent of his troops. 
INIore attentive to tlie interests of mankind than 
to those of the anny, he expressed the vain hope, 
that, by the estahlishmcnt of universal peace, he 
should soon aboli'^h the neces'^ity of a standing 
and mercenary force. The unguarded ex- 
pression proved fatal to him. In one of the 
hottest days of summer, as he severely urged the 
unwholesome labour of draining the marshes of 
Sirmium, the soldiers, impatient of fatigue, on a 
sudden threw down their tools, grasped their 
arms, and broke out into a furious mutiny. The 
emperor, conscious of his danger, took refuge in 
a lofty tower, constructed for the purpose of 
surveying tlie progress of the work. 6- The 
tow'er was instantly forcerl, and a thous.and 

A.n. 2 S' 2 . swords were plunged at once into 
bosom of the untbrtai;ate Pro- 
bus. The rage of the troops subsided as soon 
as it had been gratified. Tliey then lamented 
their fatal rashness, forgot the severity of the 
emperor, whom they had massacred, and has- 
tened to perpetuate, by an honourable monument, 
the memory of his virtues and victories. 

Election and '^^'^en the legions had indulged 
their grief and repentance for the 
death of Probus, their unanimous 
consent declared Carus, his pratorian pr®fect, 
the most deserving of the Imperial throne. 
Every circumstance that relates to this prince 
appears of a mixed and doubtful nature. He 
gloried in the title of Roman Citizen ; and af- 
fected to compare the purity of hi$ blood, with 
the foreign and e\en barbarous origin of the 
preceding emperors; yet the most inquisitive of 
his contemporaries, very far from admitting his 
claim, liave variously deduced his own birth, or 
that of liis parents, from Illvricum, from Gaul, 
or from Africa. 6-* Though a soldier, he had 
received a learned education ; though a senator, 
he was invested with the first dignity of the 
army ; and in an age. when the civil and mili- 
tary professions began to be irrecoverably separ- 
ated from each other, they were united in the 
person of Carus. Notw ithstanding the severe 
justice wliich he exercised against the assassins 
of Probus, to whose favour and esteem he was 
highly indehteil, he could not escape the sus- 
picion ot being accessary to a deed from whence 
he derived the principal advantage. He en- 
joyed, at least beftire iiis elev.ition, an aeknow- 
Icalgcd cliaracter ot virtue and abilities;'^'* but 
his austere temper insensibly degenerated into 
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moroseiicss and cruelty ; and the impeifcct 
^ writers of /ns life aln.ost lu“'ir ite wiicther they 
: ‘^hall not rank hun in tlie ninuber of Uoiioan 
tyrants.'’'* When C.inis assumed the purple, 
he was about sixty years of .ige. and his two 
sons, Cariiuis and Numerian. had already at- 
tained the season of iii.inliood.''" 

The aiitliority of tile senate ex- 
pired with Probus; nor was the -‘'h senate 

‘ ,, , , , . 1 • 1 1 ptxt'jle. 

repentance ot the sokl'ers Uisplayed 
by*^ the same dutiful regard fur the civil power, 
which they* had testified after the unfortunate 
death of Aurelian. The election of Carus was 
decided without expecting the approbation of 
the senate, and the newempeior contented him. 
self with announcing, in a cold and stately 
epistle, that he had ascended the vacant throne.^® 
A behaviour so very' op])osite to that of bis 
amiable predecessor, afl’orded no favourable pre- 
sage of the new reign ; and the Romans, de- 
prived of power luid freedom, asserted their 
privilege of licentious murmurs,'"' The voice 
of congratulation and fiattery was not however 
silent; and we may still piui'e, with pleasure 
and contempt, an eclogue, which was composed 
on the accession of the emperor Cams, Two 
shepherds, avoiding the noontide heat, retire 
into the cave of Faiinus. On a spreading beech 
they discover some recent characters. The rural 
deity had described, in prophetic verses, the 
felicity promised to the empire under the reign 
of so great a prince. Faiinus hails the approach 
of that hero, who, receiving on his shoulders 
the sinking weight of the Roman world, shall 
extinguish war and fivefion, and once again 
restore the innocence and security of the goldea 
age. 7'^ 

It is more than probable, that rann defeats 
these elegant trifies never readied an j ^,,.7” 
the cars of a vetei.m geiicr.d, who, i«aotheKast 
with the Consent of tlie legions, was preparing 
to execute the long susp. nded design of the 
Persian war. Before his depaiturc for this 
distant expedition, C’ariis conferred on his two 
sons, Caiinus and Numerian, the title of C®sar, 
and investing the formei with almost an equal 
share of the Imperial power, directed the young 
prince, first to suppress some troubles which 
had arisen in Gaul, and afterwards to fix the 
scat of his residence at Rome, and to assume the 
government of the Western provinces.’^ The 
satety of Illyricum was cmitinned by a meiuor. 
able def,.at of the S.trrnatians ; sixteen thousand 
of tho-^e barbarians remained on tlie field d 
battle, and the number of captives amounted to 
tw-enty thousand. The old cnqieror, animated 
with the fame and prospect of victoiy, pursued 
his march, in the nii<Lt of winter, through the 
countries of Thrace and Asia Minor, and at 
length, with his younger son Numerian, arrived 
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on the confines of the Persian monarchy. There, 
encamping on the summit of a lofty mountain, 
he pointed out to his troops the opulence and 
luxury of the enemy whom they v. ere about to 
invade. 

A. 0 . 28 ."?. The successor of Artaxerxes, 
Varanes or Bahram, though he had 
ambassadors. subducd the Segestans, one of the 
most warlike nations of Upper Asia,"- uas 
alarmed at the approach of the Romans, and 
endeavoured to retard their progress by a nego- 
tiation of peace. His ambassadors entered the 
camp about sunset, at the time when the troops 
were satisfying their hunger with a frugal repast. 
The Persians expressed their desire of being in- 
troduced to the presence of the Roman emperor. 
They were at length conducted to a soldier, who 
was seated on the grass. A piece of stale bacon 
and a few hard pease composed his supper. A 
coarse woollen garment of purple was the only 
circumstance that announced his dignity. The 
conference was conducted with the same dis- 
regard of courtly elegance. Carus, taking oflT 
a cap which he w’ore to conceal bis baldness, 
assured the ambassadors, that, unless their 
master acknowledged the superiority of Rome, 
he would speedily render Persia as naked of 
trees, as his own head was destitute of hair.73 
Notwithstanding some traces of art and prepar- 
ation, we may discover in this scene the manners 
of Carus, and the severe simplicity which the 
martial princes, who succeeded Gallienus, had 
already restored in the Roman camps. The 
ministers of the Great King trembled and re- 
tired. 

HijTirtoriM threats of Carus uere not 

and eamiordi. without etl’oct. He ruvaffed 3Icso- 

nari death. , . , . . ° , 

potamia, cut m pieces wliatevcr 
opposed his passage, made himself rna'^ter of the 
great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon (uh'ub 
seemed to have surrendered without resistance), 
and carried his victorious arms beyond the 
Tigris.*^"*^ He had f,ei 2 ed the fa\oural>!c mo. 
ment for an invasion. The Persian touncils 
were distracted by domestic factions, and the 
greater part of their forces were detained on the 
frontiers of India. Rome and the East receiwd 
with transport the news of such important ad- 
vantages, Flatterj- and hope painted, in the 
most lively colours, the fall of Persia, tlie con- 
quest of Arabia, the sut>mission of Egypt, and 
a lasting deliverance from the inroads of the 
Scythian nations."^ But the reign of Carus 
was destined to expose the >anity of predictions. 

A D Tliey were .scarcely uttered before j 

i»ec. 23. they were contradicted by his death ; ' 
an event attended uith such amluguous circum- 
stances, that it may be related in a letter from 
his own secretary to the pr.a’fect of the city. 

“ Carus.” says lie, “ our dearest emperor, was 
“ confined by sickness to his bed, w hen a furious 
“ tempest arose in the camp. The darkness 
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“ which overspread the sky was so thick, that 
“ W'C could no longer distinguish each other ; and 
“ the Incessant flashes of lightning took from us 

the know ledge of all that passed in the general 
“ confusion. Immediately after the most \iolent 
“ clap of thunder, we lieard a sudden cry, that 
‘‘ the empeior was dead ; and it soon appeared, 
‘‘ that his chamberlains, in a rage of grief, had 
“ set fire to tlie royal pavilion, a circumstance 
“ w hich gave rise to the report that Carus was 
‘‘ killed iiy liglitning. But, as far as we have 
“ been able to inse'stigate the truth, his death 
“ was the natural eftect of his disorder.” '6 

The vacancy of the throne was He is succeeded 
not profluctive of any disturbance, 

TJie ambition of the aspiring ge- Nu nen-m. 
iicrals was checked by their mutual fears, and 
young Kumcrian with his absent brother Ca- 
rious were unanimously acknowledged as Roman 
emperors. The public expected that the suc- 
cessor of Carus would pursue his father’s fout- 
I steps, and, without allowing the Persians to 
recover from their consternation, would advance 
sword in hand to the palaces of Susa and Ecba- 
tana.77 But the legions, however strong in 
numbers and discipline, were dismayed by the 
most abject superstition. Notwithstanding all 
the arts that were practised to disguise the man- 
ner of the late emperor's death, it was found 
impossible to remove the opinion of the mul- 
titude, and the power of opinion is irresistible. 
Places or peraons struck with lightning were 
considered l)y the ancients with pious horror, as 
singularly devoted to the wrath of Heaven. TR 
An oracle was remembered, which marked the 
river Tigris as the fatal boundary’ of the Roman 
arms. The troops, ternhud with the fate of 
Carus and with their own danger, called aloud 
on young Nnmerian to obey the will of tl»e 
god'', auvl to lead them away from this irvaus)>i- 
cious scene of war. The feeble emperor was 
unable to subdue their obstinate prejudice, and 
the Persians wondered at the unexpected retreat 
of a victorious enemy. 79 

The intelligence of the mysterious ssi 
fate of the late emperor was soon 
carried from the frontiers of Persia to Rome ; 
and the senate, as well as the provinces, con- 
gratulated the accession of the sons of Carus. 
These fortunate youths were strangers, however, 
to that conscious superiority, either of birth or 
of merit, which can alone render the possession 
of a throne easy, and as it were natural. Bom 
and educated in a private station, the election of 
their father raised them at once to the rank of 
princes; and his death, which happened about 
sixteen months afu;rv%ards, left them the unex- 
pected legacy of a vast empire. To sustain 
with temper tins rapid elevation, an uncommon 
slhire of virtue and prudence was requisite ; and 
Carinus, the elder of the brothers, v%as more 
than commonly deficient in those qualities, la 
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the Gallic war, he discovered some degree of ! 
personal courage but from the moment of his 
arrival at Rome, he abandoned himself to the 
luxury of the capital, and to the abuse of his 
fortune. He was soft, yet cruel ; dovoteil to 
pleasure, but destitute of taste; and though ex- 
quisitely susceptible of vanity, indifferent to the 
public esteem. In the course of a few months, 
he successively married and divorced nine wives 
most of whom lie left pregnant; and notwith- 
standing this legal inconstancy, found time to 
indulge such a vaiiety of irregular aj)pelites, as 
brought dishonour on himself and on the noblest 
houses of Rome. He beljeld with inveterate 
hatred all tiiose who might remember bis former 
obscurity, or censure his present conduct. He 
banished, or put to death, the friends and coun- 
sellors whom his father had placed about liim, to 
guide his inexperienced youth ; and he perse- 
cuted with the meanest revenge his school-fel- 
lows and comjjanions, who had not sulficiently 
resjiected ti\e latent majesty of the emperor. 
Witli the senators, Carinus affected a loftv ami 
regal demeanour, frequently declaring, that lie 
dcNigned to distribute their estates among tlic 
populace of Rome. From the dregs of that 
populace, he selected fu’s favourites, and even 
his ministers. The palace, and even the Im- 
perial table, was filled with singers, dancers, 
prostitutes, and all the various retinue of vice 
and folly. One of his door-keepers- * be in- 
trusted with the government of the city. In the 
room of the pratorian prefect, whom he put to 
death, Carinus substituted one of the ministers 
of his loojier pleasures. Another who possessed 
the same, or even a more infamous, title to 
favour, was invested with tlie consuMiij>. A 
confidential secretary, who had acquired uncom- 
mon skill in the art of forgery, delivered the 
in<iolent emperor, with hi>4 own consent, from 
the irksome duty of signing his name. 

_ 'When the emperor Cani;, undertook the Rcr- 
Sian war, he was induced, by motives of alfectit>n 
as well as policy, to secure the fortunes of bis 
family, by leaving in the hands of bis eldest ‘•on 
the armies and provinces of the West. I’lie in- 
teUigence which he soon received of the conduet 
of Carinus, filled him vvitli sliame and regret ; 
nor had he concealed his resolution of S3ti'»f\ing 
the republic by a severe act of justice, and of 
adopting, in the place of an unworthy -son, tiie 
brave and virtuou', Con^tantiu'-, wlio at that time 
was governor of Diinutia. IJiit the elevation 
ot f’onstantius was for a vWule defeircd ; and as 
^on a‘, tlie father’- death had n leased Carinus 
from tlie control of fear or decency, be dis- 
played to the Romans the extrav.ig.incies of 
Elagahdu-. agurav.tUd by the crueltv of Do- 
nntjan.'- 


The only merit of live adminis- irpreiebmesth* 
tration of Carinus that hispjry could 
record, or })oetiy cekbrate, was the uncommon 
splendour with v\ hid i, in his ou n and his brother’s 
name, he exhibited tlie Ifonian games of the 
theatre, the circus, and the amphitheatre. Mot% 
than twenty yeais afterwards, when the courtiers 
of Diocletian represented to theix* frugal sove- 
reign the fame an<I popularity of his munificent 
predecessor, he acknowledged, that the reign of 
Carinus had indecfl been a reign of pleasure.83 
But this vain prodigality, wliich the prudence of 
Diocletian might justly vlespise, was enjoyed 
vvatli surprise and transj)ort by the Roman people. 
The oldest of the citizens, recollecting the spec- 
tacles of former days, tlie triumplul pomp of 
Probus or Aurdian, anil the secular games of 
the emperor Philip, acknowledged that they 
were all surpassed by the superior magnificence 
of Carinus.’'* 

The spectacles of Carinus may Sp^fci^desof 
therefore he liest illustrated by the 
ol)servation of «onie particulars, which history 
has conde-'Cended to relate concerning those of 
Ills predecessors. If we confine ourselves solely 
to tlie hunting of wild bea'^N, however we may 
censure the vanity of the design or the cruelty 
of the execution, we are obliged to confess, that 
neither before nor since the time of the Homans, 
somucii art and expense have ever been lavished 
for the aniusenient of the people By the 
order of Probus, a great ((uaiitity of large trees, 
torn up by tlie roots, were transplanted into the 
midst of the circus, 'fhe «p;\cio\w and slvedy 
forest was immediately filled with a thousand 
ostriches, a thousand s>tags. a thousand fallow 
deer, ami a thousand wild boars; and all this 
variety of game was abandoned to the riotous 
impetuosity of the multitude. The tragedy of 
; the succec<{ing d.iy consisted in tlie massacre of 
' an hundred lions, an equal number v>f lionesses, 
two hundred leo))ards, and tliree Imndred bears.®® 
Tlw collection prej^ared by the vounger Gordian 
for his triumph, and which his successor exhi- 
, bited in the secular games, was less remarkable 
. by' the number than [)y the singularity of the 
; animals. Twenty zebras displayed their elegant 
' forms and variegated beautv to the eyes of the 
Roman people. ''' Ten elks, and as many 
camelopards, the loftiest and most harmless 
creatures that wander over the plains of Sarmatia 
anvl -Ethiopia, wore contrasted with thirty Afri' 
can hvc'cnas, and ten Indian tigers, the most im- 
placable savages of the torrid zone. The unof* 
fending strength with which nature has endowed 
the greater quadrupeds was admired in the rhino- 
ceros, the hipjmpotamus of the Nile,’"'' and a 
lUaje-Ntic troop of thirty'-two elephant*,.^-' While 
j the populace gazed with stupid wonder on the 
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splendid show, the naturalist might indeed ol>* 
serve the figure and properties of so xnany dif- 
ferent species, transported from every part of the 
ancient world into the amphitheatre of Rome. 
Rut this accidental benefit, which science might 
derive from foUy, is surely insufficient to justify 
such a wanton abuse of the public riches. There 
occurs, however, a single instance in the first 
Punic war, in which the senate wi?,ely connected 
this amusement of the multitude with the interest 
of the state, A considerable number of elephants, 
taken in the defeat of the Carthaginian army, 
■were driven through the circvis by a few slaves, 
armed only with blunt javelins,* The useful 
spectacle served to impress the Homan soldier 
with a just contempt for those unwieldy animals ; 
and lie no longer dreaded to encounter them in 
the ranks of war. 

The ami, hi- Fhc hunting or exhibition of wild 

theatre. bcasts v.as Conducted \<iith a magni- 
ficence suitable to a people nho styled themselves 
the masters of the world ; nor was the edifice 
appropriated to that entertainment jess expressive 
of Roman greatness. Posterity admires, and 
will long admire, tlie awful remains of the am- 
pliitheatre of Titus, which so well deserved the 
epithet of Colossal."^ It was a building of an 
elliptic figure, five hundred and sixty-four feet 
in length, and four hundred and sixty-seven in 
breadth, founded on fourscore arches, and rising, 
with four successive orders of architecture, to 
the height of one hundred and forty feet.'* Tlie 
outside of the edifice was encrusted with marble, 
and decorated wiiii statues. The slopes of the 
vast concave, which formed the inside, were filivd 
and surrounded w ith sixty or eighty rows of seats i 
of marlile ii|^ewi-^e, covered with cushions, and 
capable of rcceivitig with ease above fourscore 
thousand spectators.' Sixty-four vomitoru’s (for 
by that name the doors were very aptly viistin- 
guished) poured forth the immense multitude; ; 
and the entrances, passages, and staircases, were ' 
contrived with sucli ex(|uisite skill, tliat each I 
person, whether of the senatorial, the cfjuestrian, 
or the plebeian order, arrived at his destined 
place without trouble or cordusion.'^ Nothing 
was omitted which, in any respect, could be sub- 
servient to the convenience and pleasure of the 
spectators. They were protected from the sun 
and rain by an ample canopy, occasionally drawn 
over their heads. The air was continually re- 
freshed by the playing of fountains, aml pro- 
fusely impregnated by the grateful scent of aro- 
maucs. in the centre of the edifice, the arena, 
or stage, was strewtrl with the finest sand, and 
successively assumed the most ddT. rent forms. 
At one mument it seetnefl to ri^e o«iT of the tarth, 
like the gjuvlcu of tlie Ilespeilde'.. and was after- 
wards broken into the loeks ainl taverns of 
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Thrace. The subterraneons pipes conveyed an 
inexhaustible bui)ply of water; and what had 
just before appeared a level plain, might be sud- 
denly converted into a wide lake, covered with 
armed Vessels, and replenished with the monsters 
of the deep.' ^ lu the dect)ration of these scenes, 
the Homan emperors displayed their wealth and 
liberality ; and we read on various occasions, 
that the wiiole furniture of the amphitheatre 
consisted either of silver, or of gold, or of 
amber. The poet who describes the games of 
Carinus, in the character of a shepherd, attracted 
to tlic capital by the fame of their magnificence, 
affinns, that the nets designed a.s a defence against 
the wild beasts, were of gold wire; that the 
porticoes were gilded, and that the belt or circle 
which divided the several ranks of spectators 
from each other, was studded with a precious 
^Mosaic of beautiful stones.^ 7 

In the mid-st of this glittering 
pageantry, the emperor Carinus, 
secure of hU fortune, enjoyed the acclamation& 
of the people, tJie flattery of his courtiers, ajid 
the songs of the poets, who, for want of a more 
essential merit, were reduced to celebrate the 
divine graces of his persou.'-s In the same 
hour, but at tlie distance of nine hundred miles 
from Rome, his brother expired ; and a sudden 
revolution transferred into the hand&of a stranger 
the sceptre of the house of Carus,^ 

The sons of Carus never saw B*tumofXu- 
each other after their father's death, 

The arrangements whicli their new rwrsia. 
situation ret^uired, were pro(>al>ly deferred till 
the return of the yotiiiger biotiier to Rome, 
where a triumph was decreed to the young 
empeiors, for the glorious success of the Tersiau 
vvar.^'"’ It is uncertain whether they intended 
Ui divide between tliem the administration, or 
the piovincos, of the cmifire; but it is very 
unlikely that their union would have proved of 
any long duration. The jealousy of power 
must have been inflamed by tlic opposition of 
characters. In the most corrupt of times> 
Carinus was unworthy to live ; Numerian de- 
served to reign in a hapj)ier period. His aftabie 
manners and gentle virtues secured him, as soon 
as they became know n, the regard and affections 
of the piihlic. He possessed the elegant ac- 
com[)lishinents t>f a poet and orator, wiiich dig- 
nify as well as adorn the humble'^t and the most 
exalted station. His chujueuce, however it was 
n])j)lHudcd by the senate, was formed not so 
mill'll on the model of Cicero, a-, on that of the 
rnodern <leelainu*rs j hut in an age very far from 
being ilestitute of poetical merit, he eontende<l 
for tlie priiCe witli the ino-.! celebrated t>f his 
contemporaries, and still remained the friend of 
his rivals; a circum-tance w hich evinces eiriier 
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the goodaess of hi- heart, or the superiority of 
his genius. >‘*1 But tlie talents of Numeiiaii 
were rather of tlie contemplative than of the 
active kind. When his fatlier’s elevation reluct- 
antly forceil him from the shade of retirement, 
neither his temper nor his pursuits had qualified 
him for the command of armies. His constitu- 
tion was destroyed by the hardships of the Per- 
sian war ; and he had contracted, from the heat 
of the climate, such a weakness in his cy'es, 
as obliged him, in the course of a long retreat, to 
confine himself to the solitude and darkness of 
a tent or litter, Tlie administration of all affairs, 
civil as well as military, was devolved on Arrius 
A])er, the pjtutorian prteffet, v^ho, to the power 
of his important office, added the honour of 
being father-in-law to Nuinerian. Tlie Imperial 
pavilion was strictly guarded by his most trusty 
adherents ; and during many days, Aper de- 
livered to the army the su])posed mandates of 
their invisible sovereign. *<^3 
Death of It was iiot till eight months after 
the death of Cams, that the Roman 
army, returning by slow' marches from the banks 
of the Tigris, arrived on those of the Thracian 
Bosphorus. The legions iialted at Clialcedon 
in Asia, vviiile the couit passed over to Heraclea, 
on the European side of the Propontis. But 
a report soon circulated thiough the camp, at 
first in secret vviii^pers, and at length in loud 
clamours, of the emperor's death, and of the 
presumption of his ambitious minister, who still 
exercised the sovereign power in tiie name of a 
prince who was no more. The impatience of 
the soldiers could not long support a state of 
suspense. With rude curiosity they broke into 
the Imperial tent, and di.-, covered only the corpse 
of Nmncrian.iui Xhe gradual decline of his 
health might have induced tliein to believe tliat 
his death was natural; but the concealment was 
interpreted as an evidence of guilt, and ti.o 
measures which Aper had tnken to secure his 
election, became the immediate occasion of his 
ruin. Yet, even in the transport of their rage 
and grief, the troops observed a regular proceed- 
ing, which proves how finnlv discipline had 
been re-established by the martial successors of 
Odlhenus. A general assembly of the army 
was appointed to be held at Chalcedon, whither 
Aper was transported in chains, as a prisoner 
^d a cnm'mal. A vacant tribunal was erected 
in the midst of the camp, and tfie generals and 
A.n.^si. tribunes formed a great military 
founcii. They soon announced to 
''l*; that their choice I, ad 

, on Diocletian, commander of 

the dometus or bo,iy- 5 uard,, as the person the 
most capable of revenging and succeeding tlicir 
belovrf emperor. The future fortunes of the 
^ndidate depended on the chance or conduct of 
the present hour. Conscious that the station 
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IH <t. bT Vopiscas, 
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Carua. Hht. Aufenisi p. i'iaJrSCted of a design tu betray 
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f which he had filled exposed iiim to some suspi- 
cions, Diocletian ascendt.d t!ie tiibunal, and rais- 
ing Ids eves towards tlie .'Mtn, made a solemn 
piofession ofliis own iiimjcence, in the present 
of that all-seeing Dtity.**"' 1 hen, assuming tfae 
tone of a sovereign and a judge, he commanded 
that Aper should be brou^rlit in chains to tlie 
foot of the tribunal. This man,” said he, 
is the murderer of Numerian and, without 
giving him time to enter on a flangerous justU 
ticatioii, drew his sworti, and buried it in the 
breast of the unfortunate piafect. A charge 
suppoited by such decisive proof was admitted 
without contradiction, and the legions, with re^ 
peated acclamations, ackni>w ledgtd the justia 
and authority of tlie enijicior Diucietian. 

Before we enter upon the me- De^Vntasiidea* 
morable reign of that prince, it w ill “■ Lanwb. 
be proper to puiii''h and dismiss the unvvorthy 
brother of Numerian. Caiiniis possessed arms 
and tieasures sufiicient to support his legal title 
to tile empire. But lu’s jiersonai vices over- 
b.danced every advantage of birth and situation. 
The nuist faithful seivautsof the father despised 
tlie incapacity, and dreaded the cruel arrogance 
of the son. Tlie Jiearts of the people were 
in favour of his rival, and even the 
senate was inclined to piefer an usurper to a > 
tyrant. Tiic arts of Diocletian iiifiamed the 
general discontent ; and the vv inter was employed 
in secret intrigues, and open preparations for a 
civil war. In the spring, the foices a.n.ass. 
of tJie cast and of tiie west en- 
countered each other in the jilains of 3rargus, t 
small city of 3J.X‘sia, in tliL neigiibourhoodof the 
Danube. Tht troops, so lately returned from 
the Bersiaii war, had aerjuired their glory at the 
expense of health and numbers, nor were they 
ill a condition to contend uiih the unexhausted 
strength of the legions of Europe. Tiicir ranks 
were broken, and, for a moment, Diocletian 
despaired of tlie purple and of life. But the 
advantage which Carinus liad obtained by the 
valour of his soldiers, he quickly lost by the 
infidelity of his officers. A tribune, whose wife 
he had seduced, seized the opportunity of re- 
venge, and by a single blow extinguished civil 

discord in the blood of the adulterer, 
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T/ie ^ Diocletian and kis three Associates, 

Maeimianj (r<ilerius, and Constantius. — Gene- 
ral lic-eatablishment of Order and Tranquillity' 
— The Persian tf'arj Vu'lonj, and Triumph' 
'Ihe new Form nf Adniinistratim- —'Abdica- 
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-i\s the reign of Diocletian was more illustri- 
ous than that of any of iiis predecessors, so was 
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Fivafi.n ,mi hi-s birtli more ahjcct and ob-icuie. 

The btrong chiinir. of mciit and of 
A.i) violence liad frtquently bupcrseded 

the ideal prerogatives ot* nobility ; but a distinct 
line of separation was i'.ithento preserved between 
tJie free and the servile part of mankind. The 
])arcnts of Diocletian had been slaves in tl.e 
house of Anuliiuis, a Homan senator ; nor was 
he himself distinguished by any other name 
than that which he derived from a small town in 
Dalmatia, from w'hence his mother deduced her 
origin. ^ It is, however, probable, that his 
father obtained the freedom of the family, and 
that he soon acquired an office of scribe, which 
was commonly cyercised by persons of his con- 
dition.2 Favourable oracles, or rather the con- 
sciousness of superior merit, prompted Jiis 
aspiring son to pursue the profession of arms 
and the hopes of fortune; and it would be 
cAtremely curious to observe the gradation of 
a)ts and accidents which enabled him in the end 
to fulfil those oracles, and to display that merit 
to the world. Diocletian was successively pro- 
moted to the government of Massia, the honours 
f)f the consulship, and the important command 
of the guards of the palace. He distinguished 
liis abilities in the Persian war ; and, after the 
death of Numerian, the slave, by the confession 
and judgment of his rivals, was declared the most 
w’orthy of the Imperial throne. I'he malice of 
religious zeal, wliilst it arraigns the savage fierce- 
ness of his colleague Maximian, has affected to 
cast suspicions on the personal courage of the 
emperor Diocletian. 3 It would not be easy to 
persuade us of the cowardice of a ^-oldicr of 
fortune, who acquired and preser%c«i tlie esteem 
of tlie kgiims, as well a-) tlie fa%(Jdr of m> luar.v 
wailike i)rinces. Yet e^en calumny ]■> '.agacious 
enough to discover and to attack the most \ul- 
nerable part. TliC \alour of Diocletian was 
newer found inadequate to his duty, or to the 
occasion; but he appears not to b.avc posscssctl 
the daring and generous spiiit of a hero, who 
courts danger and fame, disdains artifice, and 
boldly challenges the allegiance of his equals. 
His abilities were useful rather tlian splendid; 
a vigorous niind, impro'cd l)y tiic cxjicricnce 
and study of mankind; dexterity and application 
in business ; a judicious mixture of liberality and 
economy, of mildness and rigour ; profound 
<ii^siniulation under tlic disguise of military 
fankness; steadiness to pursue his ends ; flexi- 
bility to vary liis means; and, above all, the 
U,reat art of submitting liis own passions, as well 
.i-, tliosc of otliirs, t<» the interest of his ambition, 
<oid of culoiiiing liis ambifion with the iimst 
spccKuis [iretiiicts ol justice aiitl public utilit\. 
lake AugUjtus, Dlotletiaii m. } be con-'ideud 
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as the founder of a new empire. lake the 
adopted sou of Ca's<ir, he was distinguished as a 
statesman rather tlian as a warrior; nor did 
either of those princes employ force, whenever 
their purpose coiild be effected by policy. 

The victory of Diocletian was re- ujs clemency 
markable for its singular mildness, and viciorv. 

A people accustomed to applaud the clemency of 
the conqueror, if the usual punisliments of deatli, 
exile, and confiscation, were inflicted with any 
degree of temper and equity, beheld, with the 
most pleasing astonishment, a civil war, the 
flames of which were extinguished in the field of 
battle. Diocletian received into liis confidence 
Aristobulus, the principal minister of the house 
of Cams, respected the lives, the fortunes, and the 
dignity of his adversaiies, and even continued in 
their respective stations the greater number of 
tlie servants of Carinus.^ It is not improbable 
that motives of prudence might assist the human- 
ity of the artful Dalmatian ; of these servants, 
many liad purchased his favour by secret treach- 
ery ; in others, he esteemed their grateful fidelity 
to an unfortunate master. The discerning judg- 
ment of Aiu clian, of Hrobus, and of Carus, had 
filled the several departments of the state and 
army with officers of approved merit, whose re- 
moval would liave injured the public service, 
without promoting the interest of the successor. 
Sucli a conduct, however, displayed to the Ro- 
man world the fairest prospect of the new reign, 
and the emperor affected to confirm tliis favour- 
able preposst-'sion. by declaring, that, among all 
the virtues of his predecessors, he was the most 
ambitious of imitating the humane i'hilosophy of 
iNTarens Aptoninu''. ^ 

'The fir-t coii>idfraMe action of , 

... , . ... .iSsoci.iUon 

his reign seemed to evince his sin- a,id rhxrarw 
cxiity as wtl] as his moderation. 

After the e.xamplo of ^larcus, he 
gave himself a colleague in the person of IMaxi- 
niian, on winan lie bestov^ed at first the title of 
Ca'sar, and aftei-wards that of Augustus.^ But 
the motives of his conduct, as well as the object 
of his clioice, were of a very different nature from 
those of his admired predecessor. By investing 
a luxurious youth with the Itonours of the pur- 
j)le*, ^Marcus had discharged a debt of private 
gratitude, at tlie expense, indeed, of the liap- 
piness of tlic stale. By associating a friend and 
a fellow-soldier to the laljours of government, 
Diocletian, in a lime of jiublic danger, provided 
f«>r the defence both of the East and of the West. 
Maximian was l>oi n a peasant, and, like Aurelian, 
in the* Urritoiy of Simuuin. Ignoiant of let- 
fvis," careless of laws, the rusficitv ol liis appear- 
ance and manners still betrayed in the most 
elevated fortune the meaiiruss of his extraction, 

»•’«!» 1 » •!’. I,. 1 Lf.vj tilt ron&uUfuji he had cmnmericed ,4 iito 
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War was the only art which he professed. In a 
long course of service, he had distinguished him- 
self on every frontier of the empire ; and though 
his military talents were formed to obey rather 
than to command, though, perhaps, he never 
attained the skill of a consummate general, he 
was capable, by his valour, constancy, and ex- 
perience, of executing the most arduous under- 
takings. Nor were the vices of Maximian less 
useful to his benefactor. Insensible to pity, and 
fearless of consequences, he was the ready instru- 
ment of every act of cruelty which the policy of 
that artful prince might at once suggest and dis- 
claim. As soon as a bloody sacrifice had been 
offered to prudence or to revenge, Diocletian, by 
his seasonable intercession, saved the remaining 
few whom he had never designed to punish, 
gentlycensured the severity of his stern colleague, 
and enjoyed the comparison of a golden and an 
iron age, which was universally applied to tlieir 
opposite maxims of government. Notwithstand- 
ing the difference of their characters, the two 
emperors maintained, on the throne, that fiiend- 


Tlie birth of Constantius was less obscure 
that of his colleagues. Kutropius, his father, 
was one of the most considerable nobles of Dar- 
dauia, and Ids mother w as the niece of the em- 
peror Claudius. Although the youth of Con- 
stantius had been spent in arms, he was endowed 
with a mild and amiable disposition, and the 
popular voice had long since acknowledged him 
worthy of the rank which he at last attained. 
To strengthen the bonds of political, by those of 
domestic, union, each of the emperors assumed 
the character of a father to one of the Cajsars, 
Diocletian to Galerins, and Maxiinian to Con- 
stantius; and each, obliging them to repudiate 
their former wives, bestowed his daughter in 
marriage on his adopted son. These four 
princes distributed among themselves the wide 
extent of the Roman empire. The defence 
I Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was in- Oepartmeflts 
I trusted to Constantius : Galcrius offhelS*’^ 
j was stationed on the banks of the 
[ Danube, as the safeguard of the Illyrian pro- 
1 vinces. Italv and Africa were considered a.^ the 


ship which they had contracted in a private sta- 
tion. The haughty turbulent spirit of Maxi- 
mian, so fatal afterwards to himself and to the 
public peace, was accustomed to respect the ge- 
nius of Diocleti.in, and confessed tlie ascendant 
of reason over brutal violence. 8 From a motive 
either of pride or superstition, the two emperors 
assumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the other 
of HercuJius. Whilst the motion of the world 
(such was the language of their venal orators) 
was maintained by the all-seeing wisdom of Ju. 
piter, the invincible arm of Hercules purged tlie 
earth from monsters and tyrants.^^ 

AsiwciAtion of But even the omnipotence of 

two Lrf’sars, Y • I rr ». * . ^ 

(faieru', and JoMus and flerculius was insllffi- 
cient to sustain the weight of the pu!>- 
.iinrchi,^ lie administration. The prudence 
of Diocletian discovered, that the eiiqnrc, assaib 
ed on every side by the barbarians, requiretl on 
every side the presence of a great army, and of 
an emperor. With this view, lie resofved once 
more to divide bis unwitldy power, and with the 
inferior title of Gesars, to confer on two generals 
of approved merit an equal share of tlie sovereign 
authority. 10 Guhrius, sumamed Armentarius, 
from his original profession of a herdsman, 
and Constantins, who from his pale complexion 
had acquired the denomination of Clilorusn 
were the two persons invested with the second 
honours of the Imperial purple. In describimr 
the country^ extraction, and manners of Hercut 
bus w-e have* already delineated those of Galerius, 
who was often, and not improperlv, styled the 
younger ^laximiun, tliongh, in inanv i'n-tances 
both of urtue nn<l ability, fie appears to li.ive 
possessed a manifest superiuritv over the elder 


department of IMaxiinian ; and for his peculiar 
portion, Diocletian reserved Thrace, Egypt, and 
tlic rich countries of Asia. K\ ery one was sove- 
reign within his own jurisdiction; but their 
united autiiority extended over the whole tno- 
narchy’, and each of them was prepared to assast 
his colleagues with his counsels or preseuc®. 
The CoBsars, in their exalted rank, revered the 
majesty of the emperors, and the tliree younger 
princes invariably acknowledged, by their grati- 
tude and obedience, the common parent of their 
fortunes. The suspicious Jealousy of power 
found not any place among them ; and the sin- 
gular happiness of their union has been compared 
to a chorus of music, who«ve harmony was regu- 
lated an<\ maintained by the skilful hand of the 
first artist, ts 

T'his important measure was not smesof 
carrie<I into execution till about six 
years after the association of Maximlan, and 
that interval of time had not been destitute of 
memorable incidents. iJut we have preferred, 
for the sake of perspicuity, first to describe the 
more perfect form of Diocletian’s government 
and afterwards to relate the actions of his reign, 
following rather the natural order of the events, 
than the dates of a very doubtful chronology- 
The exploit of iVIaximian, ^ p 
though it is mentioned in a few' State of the pe** 
worsL by our imperfect w riters, dc- 
serves from its singularity to be recorded in * 
history of liuman manners. He suppressed the 
peasants of Gaul, who, under the appellation ef 
liagautliB,J^ Iiad risen in a general insurrection; 
very similar to those which in the fourteendi 
century successively afflicted both France and 
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England. '7 It should seem, that vtry many of 
tho^e institutions, referred by an ea-'V solution to 
the feudal system, are deri\ed from the Celtic 
barbarians. When Ctesar subdued the GaiiK, 
that great nation was already divideil into tinve 
orders of men ; the clergy, the mjbility, and the 
cominon })eople. Tlie tirst governed by super- 
■ntition, the second by arms, but tl)e third and 
last was not of any eight or account in their 
public councils. It nas very natural for the 
plebeians, oppressed by debt, or apprehensive of 
injuries, to implore the protection of some power- 
ful chief, who acquired over tluiT peysoiis and 
property tlie same absolute right as, among the 
Greeks and Romans, a master cxercisetl over 
hi.s sla\es. The greatest part of the nation 
was gradually re<luced into a state of ser\itudc; 
ctiuip^jllcd to perpetual labour ou the estates of 
the (-iailie nobles, and confined lo tlie soil, either 
b) the real weight of fetteis, or by the lio le^-s 
cruel and forcible restraints of the Ian s. During 
the long series of troubles nhich agitated CJaul, 
from the reign of Gallienus to th.it of Diocle- 
tian, tlie condition of these servile peasants nas 
pecuUaily miserable; and they experienced at ! 
once the complicated tyranny of tlieir masters, 
t>f tht* barbarians, of the soldiers, aud of tlie 
olhcoJTs of the revenue. 

_ ^ „ Their riarienco was at last pro- 

Yoked into despair. On every side 
they rose in multitudes, anned witli rustic wea- 
pons, and \uth irresistible fury, 'i‘hc ploiigli- 
man became a foot soldier, the shei)herd inountctl ; 
on horseback, the fleserted vill.iges and open 
towns were abandoned to the flames, and the 
ravages of the ^lea'-ants eqtudbd tho»-e of the ■ 
fiercest h<nl>ariaPs. riu} a-sirted the natuial 
lights of inin, but they U d those riglU" with 
the iuo*t '.avage cnielt\. The Crallic lutbh'.. 
ju^tly (luadiug their re\eng»'. eitlur took ivfuge 
in the fortified cities, or fled from tlie wild seeiie 
of anarcliy. The peasants reigned without con- ' 
trol; and two of their most daring kslder^ luul 
the fully and rashness, to assume tlie Imiierial . 
ornaments. Their power soon exjnrtd at the ’ 
approach of the legions. The strength of union ■ 
and discipline obtained an easy victoiv o\er a ; 
licentious and dj%i<led niultituile.-- A severe ' 
and ''haatise- retaliation was iiiflieted on the 
inert. peasants who were found in arms; i 
tlie affrighteil remnant returneil lo their re- j 
spei.ti\e habitations, and their unsuccessl\d ; 
ilfort for freediun ser\etl only to confirm tlieir j 
slavery. So strong and uniform is the current ‘ 
of popular }<issioiiv., that we might ahno-t ' 
Nfiitine. from %4'ry s»'.ui(\ Torm-rials. fo rilafo 
t I u ti< iilar-. of rio-. war, but we ,ue n«H »hv- 
po-* d to bihi\e lhat th" primi]»d h ukrs 
.EhariUs and Ainnelu'.. w.je ( hn-tiai.s,- i,r 



to insinuate that the rebellion, as it happened in 
tlie time of Luther, was (iccasjoned by tlie abuse 
of those benevolent principles of Christianity, 
which inculcate the natural freedom of mankind. 

Maxiiuian had no sooner reco- a d 2 s 7 . 
vered Gaul from the hands of the 
peasants, than lie lost Britain hythe 
Usurpation of Carausius. E\er since the rash 
but successful enterprise of the Tranks iiiiiler the 
reign of I’robus, tlieir daring countrymen had con- 
j structed s<(uadrons of light brigantines, in which 
I they incessantly ra\agtd the piovincos adjacent 
I to the ocean.-'* To repel their desultory incur- 
I sions it was found necessary to create a naval 
' power; and the judicious measure was prose- 
! cutedwith prudence and vigour. (Tcssoriacum, 

■ or Boulogne, in the straits of the British Chan- 
. nel, was chosen by the emperor for the station of 
the Uoiiian Heet ; and the command of it was in- 
ti ustod to Carausius, a iNIenaptan of the meanest 
i origin, -j but who had long signalised his skill 
as a pilot, and his\alour as a soldier. The ii\- 
j ti-grity of the new admiral corresponded not w ith 
his abilities. When the German jiirates sailed 
from their own harbours, he connived at their 
passage, but lie diligently intercepted their re- 
turn, and appropriated to his ov\n use an ample 
sliare of the spoil which they had acrjuireil. 
Tlie wealth of Carausius was, on this occasion, 
very justly considered as an evidence of his guilt ; 
and Maximian had already given orders for his 
deatli. But the crafty Menapian foresaw and 
prevented the severity of tlio emperor. By his 
liberalitv lie had attaclied to his fortunes the fleet 
whuli lie coniinandtd. and secured the barba- 
ri in', in liU iut..ie'-t, Troni the poit of Bouinguo 
la- s.iikd o\ci to Britain. ]jei •'Uadeil tlie kgion, 
.•mil the anxiii.niv'' w Inch guarded that klaiuhto 
embiace hi^ party, and boMly a-suming, witli the 
Imjivrial purple, tile titU-of .\ngu-tus,, detiedthe 

justice and tin- aini-> of hk injuied sovereign. “-c> 
When Brit. tin was thus disinem- inii.unanrc of 
liered from the ciiqnre its import- UmAuu 
ance was sensibly felt, ami its loss sincerely 
lamented. The Hum. ins celebrated, and \>crliaps 
magmHed, the extent of that noble island, jiru- 
\ided on every side 'lith convenient harbours; 
the teiiqierature of tlie climate, atul the fertility 
of the s«iii. .dike adajit- d for the ])rodiRtion of 
corn <»r of vines; the \'duable minerals with 
w liich it ab<»inukd , its rich pastures covered w ith 
innmneralde docks. and its woods free from wild 
beasts, <n' venomous serpents. Above all, they 
regretted the large amount i>f the revenue of 
Britain, whilst fluv confessed, that such a pio- 
vince wtll <!eser\<d to beiome the seat of an 
independent inunan liv. -* During the space of 
siveii years it w,is po-s<',.^ed by 
Car.insms; ami fortune c«»ntimK<i ra., 
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propitiou'^ to a rebellioii supported with courage 
and ability. The British emperor defended the 
frontiers of his dominions agmnst the Caledonians 
of the North, invited, from the continent, a great 
number of skilful artists, and disjdayed, on a 
variety of coins that are still extant, his taste 
and opulence. Born on the confines of tJie 
Franks, he courted the friendship of that for- 
midable people, by the flattering imitation of 
their dress and manners. The bravest of their 
youth he enlisted among his land or sea forces ; 
and, in return for their useful alliance, he com- 
municated to the barbarians the dangerous know- 
ledge of military and naval arts. Caraiisiiis 
still preserved the possession of Boulogne and 
the adjacent country. His fleets rode triumph- 
ant in the Channel, commanded the mouths of 
the Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the coasts 
of the ocean, and difflised beyond the columns 
of Hercules the terror of his name. Under his ' 
command, Britain, destined in a future age to 
obtain the empire of the sea, already assumed 
its natural and respectable station of a maritime 
power. ‘•^8 

A.D. 2X0. By seizing the fleet of Boulogne, 
liv the otK«t Carausius had deprived hi's niastc-r 
..nperors, the means of pursuit and revenge, j 
And when, after a vast expense of lime and I 
labour, a new- armament was launched into the 
water, tlie Imperial troops, unaccustomed to 
that element, were easily baffled and defeated 
by the veteran sailors of the usurper. This 
disappointed elfort was soon productive of a 
treaty of peace. Diocletian and In's colleague, 
"ho justly dreaded the enterprising spirit of 
Carausius, resigned to him the sovereignty of 
Britain, and reiuctantiyadmilted their perfidious 
servant to a participation of the Imperial ho- 
nours. 30 But the adoption of tlic two Ca-sars 
restored new vigour to tlie Rottian arms ; and ' 
while tlie Rhine was guarded hy the presence 
of Maviniaii, lus brave associate Constantins 
.assumed the conduct of the British svar. His 
first enterprise was against the important place 
of Boulogne. A stupendous mole, raised across 
the cntnuice of the harbour, intercepted all 
a.i). sao, hopes of relief. Tiie town surren- 
dered after an obstinate defence ; 
and a considerable part of the naval strength of 
Carausius fell into the hands of the besiegers. 
During the throe ye.ars which Constantius°em- 
p'oyed in prep.aiing a fleet adequate to the con- 
quest of Britain, lie secured the co.isf „f G.ml, 
invaded tiie country of the franks, and deprived | 
the usurper of file assistance of timse poMerful I 
allies, 

a n ist Befiire the preparations were 
Hi,d..uh. tiuisiied Constantins received the 
mtcfbgcncc of the tyrant’s death, and it w.as 
eimsidcred as a sure pre-sige of the .qiproaching 
victory. The servants of Carausius imitated 
tiie e.v.a(np!e of treason which he had given. 




j lie %vas munlered by hK first minister Allectus, 
and the as:»ass{n Micceeded to his po'xer and to 
his danger. But he possessed not eijual abilities, 
either to exercise tlie one, or to repel the oto. 
He beheld, with anxious terror, the opposite 
shores of the continent, already filled with amis, 
with troops, and with ve^scK ; for Constantitis 
had ver>' prudently divided his forces, that he 
might likewise divide tlie attention and resist- 
ance of the enemy. The attack was a n sag. 
at length made by the principal 
squadron, wln’ch, under the com- 
mand of the proofed Asclepiodatus, an officer of 
distinguished merit, had been assembled in the 
mouth of the Seine. So imperfect in these times 
was the art of na^ igation, that orators have ce- 
lebrated the daring courage of the Romans, who 
ventured to set -xail with a side-wind^ and oa 
a st<»rmy day. The weather proved favourable 
to their enter\>rise. Under the cover of a thick 
I fug, they escaped the fleet of Allectiis, which 
had been stationed off the Lie of AVight to 
receive them, landed in safety on some part of 
the western coast, and convinced tlie Briton^ 
that a superiority of naval strength will itot 
oh'ays protect their coujpry from a foreign in- 
vasion. Asclepiodatus ha<l no sooner disem- 
barked the Imperial troops, than he set fire to 
his ships ; and, as the exj^edition proved fortu- 
nate, his heroic conduct wa" universally admired. 
The iisur|)er had posted Jiimxejf ne.ar London, 
to expect the formiikiMe attack of Coustantius, 
w'ho commanded in jicrscn die fleet of Bou- 
logne *, but the descent of a new enemy required 
his immediate presence in the West. He per- 
formed this long march in so precipitate a man- 
ner, that he encountered tiie whole force of the 
praefect with a small body of harassed and dib>- 
licartcned troops. The ettg''gomei\t was soon 
terminated i>y the total dthat and death of Al- 
lectus ; a single battle, as it h.ii often happened, 
decided tlio tdte of this great j-.lantl ; and when 
Constantins landed on the sliorcs of Kent, he 
found them covered with oliedicnt subjects. 
Their acclamations were loud and unanimous; 
and the virtues of the conqueror may induce us 
to believe, that they sincerely rejoiced in a revo- 
lution, which, after a sepatation of ten years, 
restored Britain to the bodv of the Roman em- 
pire.ai 

Britain had none but domestic Defence of tfte 
enemies to dread ; and as long as the 
governors preserved their fidelity, and the troops 
their discipline, the incursions of the naked 
savages of Scotland or Ireland could never ma- 
teruily affect the safety of the province. The 
peace of the continent, and the defence of the 
principal rivers which bounded the empire, w'ere 
objects of far greater difficulty and importance. 
The policy of Diocletian, wlxich inspired the 
councils of his associates, provided for the public 
tranquillity, by encouraging aspirit of dissension 
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among the barbarians, and I>y strengthening tlie 
fortibcatious of the Roman limit. 
Fijrtificatiom. East he iixed a Hue of camps 

from Egypt to the Persian dominions, at\d, for 
every camp, he mstitutecl an adequate number of 
stationary troops, commanded by their respective 
officers, and supplied with every kind of arms, 
from tlie new arsenals wliich he had formed at 
Antioch, Emesa, and Damascus. 32 Nor vvas 
the precaution of the emperor less watchful 
against the well-known valour of the barbarians 
of Europe. From the mouth of the Rhine to 
that of the Danube, the ancient camps, towns, 
and citadels, were diligently re-established, and, ! 
in the most exjjosed places, new ones were skil- } 
fully constructed ; the strictest vigilance was ! 
introduced among the garrisons of the frontier, \ 
and every expedient was practised that could I 
render the long chain of fortifications firm and ' 
impenetrable. A barrier so re'^pectable was j 
seldom violated, and the bar])arians often turned i 
against each otlier thtir disappointed rage. The 
of Gotfis, the \’andals, the Gepidte, 
the Sarbarians. Burgundians, the Aleinanni, 
wasted each other’s strength by destructive hos- 
tilities, and whosoever vanquished, thev van- 
qiiislied the enemies of Rome. The subjects of 
Diocletian enjoyed the bloody spectacle, and : 
congratulated each other, that the mischiefs of 
civil war were now experienced only by the bar- ! 
bar)ans.3-t | 

CopvWotihe Notwithstanding the policy of 
euii^rori.. Dioclctian, it was impossible to ■ 
maintain an equal an<l undisturbed tranquillity * 
during a rtign of fvventy years, and along a 
iioutlcT of many liundred niih-*. Sometimes 
the haibaii.uis Mispeiuied tiu-ir dnincstic animo- • 
sities, and the rehixeil vi^ihuiee of the ganisons , 
soiuetiuies give a pus'-age to their strength or 
dexterity. Whenever the piovine\s were in- 
v.uled, Diocletian conducted Imu'-elf with that 
calm tlignity which he always afiected or pos- 
sessed ; reserved In', presence for such occasion's • 


The brave and active Cunstantlus delivered Gaul 
fiom a xeiy furious iiuoad of tiie Alemanni ; 
ami his victories of I.aiigres and Viridonissa 
appear to have been actions of considerable dan- 
ger and merit. As he traversed the open coun- 
try vvith a feeble guard, he was encompassed 
on a sudden by the superior multitude of the 
enemy. He retreated with difficulty towards 
Eangrt'S; but, in the general consternation, the 
citizens ix*fused to open their gates, and the 
wounded prince vvas drawm up the wall by the 
means of a rope. But, on the news of ids dis- 
tress, the Roman troops iiastened from all sides 
to his relief, and before the evening he had sa- 
tisfied his honour and revenge by the slaughter 
of six thousand Alemarmi.^o From the mo- 
numents of those times, the obscure traces of 
several other victories over the barbarians of Sar- 
matia and Germany might possibly be collected ; 
but the tedious search would not be rewarded 
either vvitli amusement or with instruction, 
j Die conduct which the emperor Treatment of 
! Probus had adopted in the disposal barbarians, 
j of the vanquished, was imitated by Diocletian 
j and his a^ociates. The ca})tive barbarians, ex- 
1 changing death for slavery, were distributed 
I among the provincials, and assigned to those 
districts (in Gaul, the territories of Amiens, 

! Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, Eangres, arul 
Troyes, are particularly specified 37; which had 
been depopulated by the calamities of war. They 
were usefully employed as shepherds and hus- 
bandmen, but were denied the e\ercij>e of arms, 
except when it was found expedient to enrol 
tlieiu in tlie inuitarv st.rvice Nor did the tiu- 
p.- rots refuse the pioperty of laniis, with a less 
''•ivile tenure, to such of tiie baihariaiis as so- 
heired the protection of Rosue. They granted 
a scttloiueut to several coloidos of tlie Caipi, 
the Bastarnte. and the JSarn'iatians ; and, by a 
dangerous indulgerice, pern nted them in some 
mea''ure to n-tain their nauoiial manners and 
iudependenceri^ Among the provincials, it vvas 


as were vvorthy of his interposition, never ex- 
posed his person or reputation to any unneces- 
sary danger, ensured his success by every means 
that i)rutlence could suggest, and displayed, with 
vKtentation, the consequences of hi'. \ ictorv'. In 
Wars of a more difficult nature, and more doubt- 
lul event, he employed the rough valour of 
Maximian ; and that faithful soldier vvas content 
to ascribe his own victories to the vvive counsels 
and auspicious influence of his benefactor. But i 

,.f the after the adoption of the two Ctcsars. ] 
the emperors tliems..-]ves retiring to 
a h'S laborious scene of jution, devolved on ^ 
their ivdtqvtcd -ous the* dcl\ nee of the Danube 
and of the Rhine. diie Vij.i(tint (*alerius was 
never reduced to the ncCessitv of vanquishing 
an anny of barbarians on the Roman tenitorv ' ' 


asuljoctof flattering e.xultarion, tliat the bar-^ 
baria'i, so latch an oljeet of teiror, now culti- 
vated their Linds, drove their cattle to the 
neighbouring fiiir. and contributed bvhis labour 
to tile public })lenty. Thev congratulated their 
masters on tiie janverful accession of subjects 
and soldiers; but tliey forgot to observe, that 
multitudes of secret enemies, insolent from fa- 
vour, or desperate from oppression, were intro- 
duced into the heart of the empire.^J 

Mhile the Ca?sars exercised their vvus r.f voica 
valour on the banks v>f tiie Rhine 
and Danube, the presence of the emperors was 
required on the southern confines of the Roman 
woihl, Ervnii tlie Nile to Mount Atlas. Africa 
was in arms. A confederacy of five ^Moorish 
u.iiions issuetl from their deserts to invade tlie 
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peaceful provinces. Julian had assumed the 
purple at Carthage. Acliilleu-. at Alexan- 
dria, and even the Blemmyes, renewed, or rather 
continued, their incursions into the Upper Egypt, 
Scarcely any circumstances have been preseived 
of the exploits of Maximian in the western parts 
of Africa ; but it appears by the event, that the 
progress of his anns was rapid and decisive, that 
he vanquished the fiercest barbarians of Mau- 
ritania, and that he removed them from tlie 
mountains, whose inaccessible strength had in- 
spired their inhabitants with a lawless confidence, 
and habituated them to a life of rapine and vio- 
A D 2 <) 6 . lence. Diocletian, on his side, 
opened the campaign in Egypt by 
iitoj't- the siege of Alexandria, cut off tl»e 
aqueducts which conveyed the waters of the 
Nile into every quarter of that immense city,‘*3 
and rendering his camp impregnable to the sal- 
lies of the besieged multitude, he pushed his 
reiterated athicks with caution and vigour. After 
a siege of eight months, Alexandria, vv’asted by 
the sword and by fire, implored the clemency of 
the conqueror ; but it experienced the full ex- 
tent of his severity. Many thousands of the 
citizens perished in a promiscuous slaughter, 
and there were few’ obnoxious persons in Egypt 
who escaped a sentence either of death, or at 
least of exile.-i-i The fate of Busiris and of 
Coptos was still more melancholy than that of 
Alexandria; those proud cities, the former dis- 
tinguished by its antiquity, the latter enriched 
by the passage of the Indian trade, were utterly 
destroyed by the arms and by the severe order 
of Diocletian. "to The character of the Egyp- 
tian nation, insensible to kindness, but estreniely 
susceptible of fear, could alone justify tliis ex- 
cessive rigour. The seditions of Alexandria 
had often affected the tranquillity and sul)sist- 
ence of Rome itself. Since the 'usurpation of 
Vimius, the province of Upper Egypt, inces- 
santly relapsing into rebellion, had embraced the 
alliance of the savages of ^Elhiopm, The num- 
of the Blemmyes, scattered between the 
island of Meroe and the Red Sea, was very iii- 
considerable, their disposition was unwarlike, 
their weapons rude and inoffensive. 46 
tiie^ public disorders these barbarians, whom 
antiquity, shocked with the deformity of their 
tigure, had almost excluded from the human 
s[)ecies, presumed to rank themselves amon'^ the 
enemies of Rome. 47 Such had been tlm un- 
worthy allies of the Egyptians; and while the 
aitention of the state was engaged m mme 
serious wars, their vexatious inroads mi<dita«Min 
harass the repose of the province. Wjih a Tiew 
ot opposing to the Blemmves a suitable adver- 
sary, Diocletian iiersuaded the Nobaf.T, or pco- 
pie ot Nubia, to remove froiu their ancient 
habitations m the deserts of Libya, and resigned 
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to them an extensive l)ut unprofitable territory 
above .Syene and the cataracts of the Nile, 
the stipulation, that they should ever respect 
and guard the frontier of the empire. The 
treaty long subsisted ; and till tlie establishment 
of Christianity introduced stricter notions of 
religious worship, it was annually ratified by a 
solemn sacrifice in the isle of Elephantine, in 
which the Romans, as well as the barbarians, 
adored the same visible or invisible powers 

the universe. 4S 

At the same time that Diocletian chastised the 
past crimes of the Egvptians, he provided fw 
their future safety and hajvpmess by many wise 
regulations, which were confirmed and enforced 
under the succeeding rvigns.-t'^ One very re- 
markable edict, which he puhlisheil, instead of 
being condemned as the effect of jealous tyranny, 
deserves to be applauded as an act of prudence 
and humanity. He caused a dili- He suppresse 
gent enquiry to be made “ for all the *** 

“ ancient hooks which trcateil of the 
“ admiraf))e art of making gold and silver, and 
“without pity committed them to the flames; 
“ apprehensive, as we are a^sured. lest the opn- 
“ lence of the Egyptians should inspire them 
“ with confidence to rebel against the empire.”^ 
But if Diocletian had been convinced of the re- 
ality of tliat valuable art, far from extinguishing 
tlie memory, he would have converted the oper- 
ation of it to the benefit of the public revenue. 
It is much more likely, that his good sense dis- 
covered to liim tlie fully of such magnificent 
pretensions, and that he vvas desirous of pre- 
serving the reason ajul fortunes of his subjects 
from the mischievous pursuit. It Novelty and 
may be remarked, that these ancient 
books, so liberally ascribed to Pytha- 
goras, to Solomon, or to Ilermcs, w ere the pious 
frauds of more recent adepts. Tlie Greeks were 
inattentive either to the use or to the abuse of 
chymisiry. In tluit immense register, where 
Pliny has deposited the discoveries, the arts, and 
the errors of mankind, there is not the least 
mention of the tiansmutation of metals; and 
the persecution of Diocletian is the first authen- 
tic event in the histoiy of alchvmy. The con- 
quest of Egypt by the Aralis diffused that vain 
science over the globe. Congenial to the avarice 
of the human heart, it was studied in China as 
in Europe, witli equal eagerness, and vviib equal 
success. Tiie darkness of the middle ages en- 
sure<l a favourable reception to every tale of 
wonder, and tiie revival of learning gave ne^ 
vigour to hope, and suggested more specious arts 
ot dece])tion. Philosophy, with the aid of expe- 
rience, has at length banished the study of 
alchvmy ; and the present age, however desirous 
of riches, is content to seek them by the humbler 
means of commerce and industry. 
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The Persian The reduction of Egypt was im- ' 
mediately followed by the PerMan 
war. It was reserved for the reign of Diocletian 
to vanquish that powerful nation, and to extort a 
confession from the successors of Artaxerxes, of 
the superior majesty of the Roman empire. j 

TindAtesthe We have observed under the reign 
Armenian. Valerian, that Armenia was sub- ' 
dued by the perfidy and the arms of the Persians, ; 
and that, after the assassination of Chosroes, his 
son Tiridates,, the infant heir of the monarchy, ' 
was saved by the fidelity of his friends, and edu- 
cated under the protection of the emperor. Tin- | 
dates derived from his exile such advantages as 
he could never have obtained on the throne of ; 
Armenia ; the early knowledge of adversity, of ; 
mankind, and of tlio Roman discipline. He i 
signalised ins >onth by deeds of valour, and dis- 
played a matchless dexterity, as well as strength, 
in every martial exercise, and even in the less 
honourahle contests of the Olympian gamos.^>'i . 
Those qualities were more nobly exerted in the ! 
A u '.isa defence of his benefactor Licinius. ^3 ] 
That officer, in the sedition which oc- j 
casioned the death of Probus, was exposed to the | 
most imminent danger, and the enraged soldiers 
were forcing their way into his tent, when they 
were checked by the single arm of the Armenian 
prince. The gratitude of Tiridates contributed 
soon afterwards to his restoration. Licinius was 
in every station the friend and companion of Ga- 
lerius, and the merit of Galerius, long before he 
was raised to the dignity of Casiir, had been know n 
and esteemed by Diocletian, In the third year of 
that emperor’s reign Tiridates was invested with j 
the kingdom of Anneiiia. Tlie justice of the inea- | 
sure was not loss esldeul than Us. expediency. It ' 
was time to rescue fiom tlie it^urpatiun of the ! 
Persian monarch an unjmrtant Uiiitois, which, ■ 
since the reign of Nero, had been aiwa\'. grunted 
under the protection of the empire to a younger 
branch of the li(»use of Arsaces.^-* j 

A D When Tiridates appeared on tlie ; 

S‘the 7 hro?^'^f frontiers of Armonia.he was received 
AriKeua. with Hii unfeigiKd transpoit of joy 
and loyalty. During twenty-six years, the coun- 
try had experienced the real aiul imaginary Iiai tU 
sliips of a foreign yoke. The Persian monarchs 
adorned their new conquest with magnificent 
buildings ; hut those monuments had been , 
erected at the expense of tlie pts^plc, an<l were 
Stale of the abhorred as hailges of slavery. The 
to.intTy. ap))rehension of a revolt had inspired ' 
tile nio'.t rigorous preiantioiis : opjiressjon h.id 
bieii agiiravati d by iiisnU. an<l tlie c<niscit>usm*‘s ■ 
ot the public hatix d h. id been [iroductive of everv 
measuie tli.it coulii rcaiUr it still more inqila- 


cable. We have already remarked the intolerant 
spirit of the Magian religion. The statues of 
the deified kings of Armenia, and the sacred 
images of tlie sun and moon, were broke in 
pieces by the 7 eal of the conqueror; and the 
perpetual fire of Ormuzd was kindled and pre- 
served upon an altar erected on the summit of 
Mount liagavan.^^ It was natural, RCToUofthe 
that a people exasperated by 5.0 many 
injuries should ann with zeal in the 
cause of their independence, their religion, and 
their hereditary sovereign. The torrent bore 
down every obstacle, and the Persian garrisons 
retreated before its fury. The nobles of Ar- 
menia flew to the standard of Tiridates, all 
alleging their past merit, oficring their future 
service, and soliciting from the new king tliose 
honours and rewards from wliich they had been 
excluded with disdain under the foreign govern- 
ment.^® The command of the army wa.s be- 
stowed on Artavasdes, whose father had saved 
the infancy' of Tiridates, and whose family had 
been massacred for that generous action. The 
brother of A rtavasdes obtained the government 
of a province. One of the first military dig- 
nities was conferred on the satrap Otas, a man 
of singular temperance and fortitude, who pre- 
sented to the king his sister^? and a considerable 
treasure, both of which, in a sequestered fortress, 
Otas had preserved from violation. Among the 
Armenian nobles appeared an ally, 
whose fortunes are loo remarkable 
to pass unnoticed. His name was ^lamgo, 
his origin was Scythian, and the horde which 
acknowledged his authority had encamped a 
very few year'- before on the skirts of the Chinese 
empire,^? which at that time extended as far as 
the neighbourhood of Sogdiana.w Having in- 
curred the di^'plea’^ure of his master, Maingo, 
witli Ills followers, retired to the banks of tlie 
(l\Us, and implored tlie protection of Sapor. 
'I'he emperor of China claimed the fugitive, and 
alleged the rights of sovereignty. The Persian 
nionarcli pleaded the lawj> of hospitality, aitd 
with >-0010 difficulty avoided a war, by the pro- 
mise that he would banii.h Mamgo to the utter- 
mo^t parts of tlie West ; a punishment, as he 
de^clil)cd it, not less dreadful than death itself. 
Anneiiia was chosen for the place of exile, and 
a kirgo district was assigned to the Scythian 
horde, on which they might feed their flocks 
and herds, and remove their encampment from 
one place to another, according to the viifferent 
sc'asons of the year. They w ere employed to 
repel the invasion of Tiridates ; hut their leader, 
after weighing the obligations and injuries wliich 
lie had leceived fiom the Persian momu-ch, re- 
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solved to aljandon his party. The Armenian 
prince, who was well acquainted witli tlie merit 
as well as power of Maingo, treated him with 
^U■^tinguished respect; and, by admitting him 
into his confidence, acquired a brave and faith- 
ful servant, who contributed very ctTectually to 
his restoration. 

The Persians re- For a while, fortune appeared to 

cover Armenia. {fje enterprising valour of 

Tiridates. He not only expelled the enemies of 
liis family and country from the whole extent of 
^Vrmenia, but in the prosecution of his revenge 
he carried his arms, or at iea>^t his incursions, 
into the heart of Assyria. Tlie historian, who 
lias preserved the name of Tiridates from obli- 
vion, celebrates, with a degree of national enthu- 
siasm, his personal prowess; and, in the true 
spirit of ea:.tern romance, describes the giants 
and the elephants that fell beneath his invincible 
arm. It is from other information that we dis- 
coverthe distracted state of the Persian monarchy; 
to which the king of Armenia was indebted for 
some part of his advantages. Tlie throne was 
disputed by the ambition of contending brothers, 
and Hormuz, after exerting without success the 
strength of his ow n party, liad recourse to the 
dangerous assistance of the barbarians who in- 
h.ibited the banks of the Caspian Sea.^* Tlie 
civil war was, however, soon terminated, either by 
a victory, or by a reconciliation ; and Narscs, who 
was uni\ersaliy acknowledged as king of Persia, 
directed lus whole force against the foreign ene- 
my. The contest then became too unequal; nor 
was the valour of the hero able to withstand tlie 
power of the monarch, Tiridates, a second time 
expelled from the throne of Armenia, once more 
took refuge in the court of the emperors. Narses 
soon re-established his authority over the revolted 
province ; and loudly complaining of the pro- 
tection afForded by the Romans to rebels and 
fugitives, a'ipircd to the conquest of the East.^'^ 
W'ar between Neither prudeiicc nor honour 
could permit the emperors to forsake 
A.D ‘/J6 the cause of the Armenian king, and 
it was resolved to exert the force of the empire 
in the Per'»lan war. Diocletian, with the calm 
dignity which he constantly assumed, fixed his 
own station in the city of Antioch, from whence 
he prepared and directed the militarj’^ opera- 
tions.^3 The conduct of the legions was in- 
trusted to the intrepid valour of Galeriiis, who, 
for that important purpose, was removed from the 
banks of the Danube to those of the Euphrates. 
Defrat ofUaie- TliC sooH encountered each 

other in tiie jilains of Me'^opotamiu, 
ami two l)attlos were fought wifli ^aiious and 
doubtful s'lccoss. hut the thiid engaeeinent was 
ot a mote deci--i'.e n.tfure ; ;nid tlie Rom.an army 
received a total o^e^tIJrow, vslj^-h is attributed to 
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the rasliness of Gulerius. who. with an incon- 
siderablebt dj td'tioop-.,utt.u'k<.HUhe innumerable 
host of the iVrsi.uis.^'* Put the consideration 
of the country that wa-> the scene of action, may 
suggest another reason bw his defeat. The same 
ground on which Galen'us was vanquished, bad 
been rendered memorable by the death of Crassus, 
and the slaugliter of ten legions. It was a plain 
of more than sixty miles, which extended from 
the hills of Carrliae to the Euphrates; a smooth 
and barren surface of sandy desert, without a 
hillock, without a tree, and w ithout a spring of 
fresh w'ater.^j The steady infantry of the Ro- 
mans, fainting with heat and thirst, could neitlwr 
hope for \ictory if they preserved their ranks, nor 
break, their ranks without exposing themselves 
to the most imminent danger. In this situation 
they were gradually encompassed by the superior 
numbers, liarassed by the rapid evolutions, and 
destroyed by the arrows of tiie barbarian cavalry. 
The king of Armenia bad signalised his valour 
in tlie battle, and acquired jjersonal glory by the 
public misfortune. lie was pursued as far as 
the Eiiplirates ; his horse was wounded, and it 
a))pC“ared impossible for him to escape the victo- 
rious enemy. In tliis extremity Tiiidates em- 
braced the only refuge which he saw before him; 
he dismounted and plunged into the stream. His 
armour was heav-y, the river very deep, and at 
those parts at least half a mile in breadth yet 
such was his strength and dexterity, that be 
reached in safety the opposite bank, With 
regard to the Roman general, we are ignorant 
of the circumstances of his escape ; but when he 
returned to Antioch, Diocletian re- 
ti-ivcd him, not with tlic tenderne'^s 
of a friend and colleague, hut with the indigna- 
tion of an ofTended sovereign. The haughtiest of 
men, clothed in his purple, but humbled by die 
sense of his fault and misfortune, vvas obliged to 
follow the emperor’s chariot above a mile on 
foot, an<l to exiiibit before the whole court tlw 
spectacle of his disgrace. 

As soon as Diocletian had in- Second (* 0 - 
dulged his private resentment, and 
asserted the majesty of supreme 
power, he yielded to the submissive entreaties of 
the Cjesar, and permitted him to retrieve his own 
honour, as well as that of the Roman arras. In 
the room of the unwarlikc troops of Asia, which 
had most probably served in the first expedition, 
a second anny was drawn from the veterans and 
new levies of the Illyrian frontier, and a con- 
siderable body of Gothic auxiliaries were taken 
into the Imperial pay .6'^ At the head of a chosen 
army of twenty-Hve thousand men, Galenus 
again pa'*sed the Euphrates; but, in.stead of ex- 
posing his legions in the oj)en plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, he advanced througli the mountains <» 
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Armenia, where l.e found the inhabitants devoted 
to his cause, and tlie country as favourable to 
the operations of iiifantiy, as it was inconvenient 
^ for the motions of cavalry. Adver- 

sity had confirmed the Roman dis- 
cipline, while the barbarians, elated by success, 
were become so negligent and remiss, that in the 
moment when they least expected it, they were 
surprised by the active conduct of Galerius, who, i 
attended only by two horsemen, had with his | 
own eyes secretly examined the state and posi- ' 
tion of their camp. A surprise, especially in the , 
night-time, was for the most part fatal to a Per- 
sian army. “ Their horses were tied, and gene- j 
“ rally shackled, to prevent their lunning away; 

‘‘ and if an alarm happened, a Per''ian had his • 
“ housing to fix, his horse to biidle, and his . 
“ corslet to put on, before he could mount.*’ ; 
On this occasion, the impetuous attack of Gale- I 
rius spread disortler anil dismay over the camp ] 
of the baibarians. A slight resistance was fol- ; 
lowed by a dreadful carnage, and. in the general 1 
confusion, the wounded monarch (for Narses i 
commanded liis armies in person) fled towards 
the deserts of Media. His sumptuous tents, and ' 
those of his satraps, afforded an immense booty 1 
to the conqueror; and an incident is mentioned, j 
which proves the rustic but martial ignorance of 
the legions in the elegant superfluities of life. 

A bag of shining leather, filled with pearls, fell 
into the hands of a private soldier; lie carefully 
preserved the bag, but he threw away its con- : 
tents, judging that w hatever was of no use could ' 
anil hehaviour possibly be of any value."- The 

principal loss of Narses was of a 
^ ^ ... ^ 
much itiorc atrecting nature. Sc\e- 

r.il of his wives, his sinters, and cltildren, wi-o 
had attended the army, were made captives iu 
the defeat. But though the character of Galerius 
had in general very little atfinity witli that of 
Alexander, he imitated, after his victory, the 
amiable behaviour of the Macedonian towards 
the family of Darius. Tlie wives and children 
of Narses were protected from violence and 
rapine, conveyed to a place of safety, and treated 
witli every mark of respect and tenderness, that 
was due from a generous enemy to their age, 
their sex, and their royal dignitv.”? 

Neffotiation M'liiie the East anxiously expected 
for peace. the dccision of this great contest, the 
emperor Diocletian, having assembled in Syria 
a strong army of observation, displayed from a 
distance the resources of the Roman power, and ; 
rescTVfd himself for any future emergenev of the 
war. On the intelligence of the victory, be con- ’ 
descendi-d to advance towards the frontier, with 
a view of moderating, by his presence aiul coun- 
sels, the pride of Gakrius. The interview t>f 
tlie Roman princes at Nisibis was accompanied 
with every expression of resjiect on one siiie. and 
of esteem on the other. It was in that city that 
they soon afterwards gave audience to the am- 


ba^^sador of tie Ci'at King. ‘‘ Tlie power, or 
at least the spirit of Narscs, had been broken by 
his last defeat ; and he considered an immediate 
peace as the only means that could stop the 
progress of the Roman arms. Fie despatcheil 
Apharban, a servant who possessed his favour 
and confidence, with a commission to negotiate 
a ti-eaty, or ratlier to receive whatever condi- 
tions the conqueror should impose. ^ hofth 
Apharban opened the conference by Pt^ian am- 
expressing his master’s gratitude for 
the generous treatment of his family, and by so- 
liciting the liberty of those illustrious captives. 
Fie celebmted the valour of Galerius, without 
liegrading the reputation of Narses, and thought 
it no di<>honour to confess the superiority of the 
victorious Caesar, over a monarch who had sur- 
passed in gUiry all the princes of his race. Not- 
withstanding tlie justice of the Persian cause, he 
was empowered to submit the present difl'erences 
to the decision of the emperors themselves ; con- 
vinced as he was, that, in the midst of prosperity, 
they would not be unmindful of the vici'^situdes 
of fortune. Apharban concluded his discourse 
in the style of eastern allegory, by observing 
that the Roman and Persian monarchies were 
the two eyes of the world, which -would remain 
imperfect and mutilated if either of them should 
be put out. 

“ It well becomes the Persians,” 
replied Galerius, with a transport of tJaJenus. 
fury, which seemed to convulse his whole frame, 
it well becomes the Per-sians to expatiate on 
the vicissitudes of fortune, and calmly to rtad 
“ us Iccturev on the virtues of moderation. Let 
‘‘ them rcnicinber tlicir own moderation towsirds 
“ rlk* unhappy V.ilerian. d’lkv vanquished him 
by fiautl. tlicy treated him with indignity. 
*• 'I'hey detained liini till the la-t moment of his 
“ life in shameful captivity, and after his death 
they exposed his body to perpetual ignominy ” 
Softening, however, his tone, Galerius insinuated 
to the ambassador, that it had never been the 
practice of the Romans to trample on a prostrate 
enemy ; and that, on this occasion, they should 
consult their ow n dignity rather than the Persian 
merit. He dismissed Apharban with a hope, 
that Narses would soon be informed on what 
conditions he might obtain, from the clemency 
of the emperors, a lasting peace, and the restor- 
ation of his wives and ciiildren. In this con- 
ference we may discover the fierce passions of 
Galerius, as well as his deference to the supe- 
rior w isdom and authority of Diocletian. The 
ambition of the former grasped at the conquest 
of the East, and had proposed to reduce Persia 
into the state of a province. The , 

, 1 , ^ . , M.slemtirin of 

prudence or the latter, who adhered UuKk-nan. 
to the moderate policy of Augustus and the An- 
tonines, embraced the favourable opportunity of 
terminating a successful war by an honourable 
and advantageous peace. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. XIII. 


In pursuance of their promise, the 

Conclusion, soon afterw'ards appointed 

Sicorius Frobus, one of their secretaries, to ac- 
quaint the Persian court with their final resolu- 
tion. As the minister of peace, he was received 
with every mark of politeness and friendship ; 
but, under the pretence of allowing hilh the ne- 
cessary repose after so long a journey, the audi- 
ence of Probus was deferred from day to day ; 
and he attended the slow motions of the king, 
till at length he was admitted to his presence, 
near the river Aspnidus in Media. The secret 
motive of Narses in this delay, had been to col- 
lect such a military force as might enable him, 
though sincerely desirous of peace, to negotiate 
with the greater weight and dignity. Three 
persons only assisted at this important confer- 
ence, the minister Apharban, the prasfect of the 
guards, and an officer who had commanded on 
the Armenian frontier. The first condition 
proposed by the ambassador, is not at present of 
a verv intelligible nature ; that the city of Nisi- 
bis might be established for the place of mutual 
exchange, or, as we should formerly have termed 
it, for the staple of trade, between the two em- 
pires. There is no difficulty in conceiving tlie 
intention of the Roman princes to improve their 
revenue by some restraints upon commerce ; but 
as Nisibis was situated within their own do- 
minions, and as they were masters both of the 
imports and esport>>, it should seem, that such 
restraints were the objects of an internal law, 
rather than of a foreign treaty. To render them 
more effectual, some stipulations were probably 
required on the side of the king of Persia, which 
appeared so very repugnant either to his interest 
or to his dignity, that Narses could not be per- 
suaded to subscribe them. As this was the only 
article to which he refused his consent, it was no 
longer insisted on ; and the emperors either suf- 
fered the trade to flow in its natural channels, 
or contented themselves with such restrictions 
as it depended on their own authority to esta- 
blish. 

•ndarticterf sooD as this difficulty «-as 

the treaty, removed, a solemn peace was con- 
cluded and ratified between the two nations. 
The conditions of a treaty so glorious to tlie 
empire, and so necessary to Persia, may deserve 
a more peculiar attention, as the history of 
Rome presents very few transactions of a 
similar nature ; most of her wars having either 
been tenninated by absolute conquest, or waged 
against barbarians ignorant of tlie use of letters. 

The Aborts I. The Aboras, or as it IS callcxl bv 

mita beiwefn Xenophoii, the .Vraxes. was fixed as 

the emi<ires. fhc boundary between the two ino- 
narciiies. “ That river, which rose near the 
Tigris, was increased a few miles below Ni- 
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Bibis, by the little stream of the Mygdonius, 
passed under the walls of Singara, and fell into 
the Euphrates at Circe'.iuin, a frontier town, 
which, by the care of Diocletian, was very 
strongly fortified."^ Mesopotamia, the object 
of so many wars, was ceded to the empire j and 
the Persians, by this treaty, renounced all 
pretensions to that great province. IL They 
relinquished to the Romans five ^ 
provinces beyond the ligns. provimeibe- 
Their situation formed a very useful ttwTipiH. 
barrier, and their natural strength was soon im- 
proved by art and military skill. Four of 
these, to the north of the river, were districts of 
obscure fame and inconsiderable extent ; Intiiine, 
Zabdiccne, Arzanene, and Moxoene: but on 
the east of the Tigris, the empire acquired the 
large and mountainous territory of Carduene, 
the ancient seat of the Carduchians, who pre- 
served for many ages their manly freedom in 
the heart of the despotic monarchies of Asia. 
The ten thousand Greeks traversed their coun- 
try’, after a painful march, or rather engagement 
of seven days; and it is confessed by their leader, 
in his incomparable relation of the retreat, that 
they suffered more from the arrows of the Car- 
duchians, than from the power of the Gr^ 
King. 80 Their posterity, the Curds, with very 
little alteration either of name or manners, 
acknowledged the nominal sovereignty of the 
Turkish sultan. III. It is almost 
needless to obsen-e, that Tiridates, 
the faithful ally of Rome, was restored to the 
throne of his fathers, and that the rights of the 
Imperial supremacy were fully asserted and se- 
cured. The limits of Armenia were extended 
as far as tlie fortress of Sintha in Media, and 
this increase of dominion was not so much an 
act of liberality as of ju*.tice. Of the provinces 
already mentioned beyond the Tigris, the four 
first had been dismembered bv the Parthiaitt 
from tlie crown of Armenia; 8i and when the 
Romans acquired the possession of them, they 
stipulated, at tlie expense of tiie usurpers, ao 
ample compensation, whicli invested their ally 
with the extensive and fertile country of Atro* 
patenc. Its principal city, in the same situation 
perhaps as the modem Tauris, was frequently 
honoured with the residence of Tiridates ; and 
as it sometimes bore the name of Ecbatana, he 
imitated, in the buildings and fortifications, the 
splendid capital of the Medes.8- IV. 
country of Iberia was barren, its 
inhabitants rude and savage. But 
they were accustomed to the U'-e of arms, and 
they separated from the empire barbarians inu<i 
fiercer and more formiilable than themselve^ 
Tlic narrow defiles of Mount Caucasus were in 
their hands, and it was in tlieir choice, either W 
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admit or to exclude the wandering tribes of Sar~ 
matia, -vshenever a rapacious spirit urged them 
to penetrate into the richer climes of the South. 
The nomination of the kings of Iberia, 'wiiicli 
was resigned by the Persian monarch to the 
emperors, contributed to the strength and secu- 
rity of the Roman power in Asia.^'* The East 
enjoyed a profound tranquillity during ftnty 
years ; and the treaty between the rival mo- 
narchies was strictly observed till the death of 
Tiridates ; when a new generation, animated 
with different views and different passions, suc- 
ceeded to the government of the world ; and the 
grandson of Narses undertook a long and me- 
morable war against the princes of the house of 
Constantine. 

'1 niimph arduous work of rescuing the 

and distressed empire from tyrants and 
\\ I) vn. barbarians had now been completely 
N.)%. i'l. acliievecl liy a succession of Illyrian 
j)easants. As s(Jon as Diocletian entered into 
the tweiitietli year of his reign, he celebrated that 
memorable a.‘ra, as v\eU as the success of his 
anns, by the pomp of a Roman triumph. 8^ 
IMaximian, the equal partner of his power, was 
his only companion in the glory of that day. 
Tlje tw o Ccesars had fought and conquered, but 
tlio merit of their exploits was ascribed, accord- 
ing to the rigour of ancient maxims, to the 
auspicious influence of their fathers and empe- 
rors. The triumph of Diocletian and INIaxi- 
mian was less magnificent, perhaps, than those of 
Aurelian and Probus, but it was dignified by 
sevLral circumstances of superior fame and good 
fortune. Africa and Britain, the Rhine, tlie 
l)«inul) 0 , and tlie Nile, ftirni>hed their respective 
trophies ; but tile most distingui'.liod ornament 
was of a more singular nature, a Persian victoiy 
folluwed by an important conquest. Tlie repre- 
sentations of rivers, mountains, and provinces, 
were carried before tlie Imperial car. The 
images of the captive wives, the sisters, and the 
children of the Crreat King, afforded a new and 
grateful spectacle to the vanity of the people.’'" 
In the e^es of posterity this triumph is remark- 
able by a distinction of a less honourable kind. 
It was the last that Rome ever bc-hcld. Soon 
after this period, the emperors ceased to van- 
quish, and Rome ceased to be tlie capital of llie 
empire. 

I.onK absence Which RomC Was 

oftheem{«ron fouTidcd, had been consecrated by 
ancient ceremonies and imaginary 
miracles. 1 he presence of some god. or the 
inemurv of some hero, ses-meil to animate every 
part of the city, ainl the empire of the world had 
been promisul to the Capitol." 'ihe n.itive 


Romans felt and confessed the power of this 
agreeable illusion. It was derived from their 
ancestore, had grown up with their earliest habits 
of life, and was protected, in some measure, by 
the opinion of political utility. The form and 
the seat of government were intimately blended 
together, nor vvas it esteemed possible to trans- 
port the one without destroving the other. 
But the sovereignty of the capital was gradually 
annihilated in the extent of conquest ; the pro- 
vinces rose to the same level, and the vanquished 
nations acquired tlie name and privileges, without 
imbibing the partial affections, of Romans. 
During a long period, however, the remain-s of 
the ancient constitution, and the influence of 
custom, pre'^erved the dignity of Rome. '1 he 
emperors, though perhaps of African or Illyrian 
extraction, respected their adopted country, as 
the seat of their pow'er, and the centre of their 
extensive dominions. The emergencies of war 
very frequently required tlicir presence on the 
frontiers ; but* Diocletian and 31aximian were 
the first Roman princes who fixed, in time of 
peace, their ordinarx' residence in the provinces ; 
and their conduct, however it might be suggested 
by private motives, vvas justified by very specious 
considerations of policy. The court xheir resKienc* 
of the emperor of the West was, for at Milan, 
the most part, established at Milan, w hose situ- 
ation, at the foot of the Alps, appeared far more 
convenient tlian that of Rome, for the important 
purpose of watching the motions of the barharians 
«>f Germany. Milan soon nssuintd the splendour 
of an Imperial city. The houses are described 
as numerous and well built ; the manners of the 
peo]ile as polished and lilieral. A circus, a 
theatre, a mint, a palace, !)alhs. vvliicli bore the 
name of their founder IMaximian; porticoes 
adorned with statues, and a doable circumference 
of walls, contributed to the beauty of the new 
capital ; nor did it seem oppressed even by the 

proximitvof Komo.'<^ To rival the ^ 

* . - and Nicomediiu 

majesty of Rome was the ambition 

likewise of Diocletian, w lio employed his leisure, 
and the wealth of tlie East, in the embellishment 
of Nicomedia, a city placed on the verge of 
Europe and Asia, almost at an equal distance 
between the Danube and the Euphrates. By 
the taste of the monarch, and at the expense of 
the people, Nicomedia acquired, in the space 
of a few years, a degree of magnificence which 
might appear to have required 4he labour of 
ages, and became inferior only to Rome, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch, in extent or populousness.^ 
The life of Diocletian and Maximian was a life 
of action, and a considerable portion of it was 
spent in camps, or in their long and frequent 
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marches ; but whenever the public business 
allowed them any relaxation, they seem to have 
retired with pleasure to their favourite residence> 
of Nicomedia and iMilan. Till DitHrletian, in 
the twentieth year of his reign, celebrated his 
Roman triumph, it is extremely doubtful w hether 
he ever visited the ancient capital of the empire. 
Even on that memorable occasion his stay did 
not exceed two months. Disgusted with the 
licentious familiarity of the people, he quitted 
Rome with precipitation thirteen days before 
it was expected that he should have appeared in 
the senate, invested with the eusigns of the con- 
sular dignity.' '■■i 

Deb,«mentof _ TliQ (lisHkc expressed by Diode- 
lU'.nie and of {{^{1 tovv ards Roinc and Roman free- 

tbeaenate. , , n* . 

dom , was not the ellect ot momentary 
caprice, but the result of the most artful policy. 
That crafty piince had framed a new sy'^tem of 
Imperial government, \v liich was afterwards com- 
pleted by the family of Constantine; and astlie 
image of the old constitution was religioiislv 
preserved in the senate, he resolved to deprive 
that order of its small remains of power and con- 
sideration. We may recollect, about eight years 
before the elevation of Diocletian, tfie transient 
greatness, and the ambitious hopes, of the Roman 
senate. As long as that enthusiasm prevailed, 
many of the nobles imprudently displayed their 
zeal in the cause of freedom ; and after the suc- 
cessors of Probus had withdrawn their coun- 
tenance from the republican party, the senators 
were unable to disguise their impotent resent- 
ment. As the sovereign of Italy, Maximian 
was intrusted with the care of extinguisliing this 
troublesome, rather than dangerous spirit, and 
the ta.sk was perfectly suited to his cruel temper. 
The most illustrious members of the senate, 
whom Diocletian always affected to esteem, were 
involved, by his colleague, in the accusation of 
imaginary plots ; and tiie possession of an ele- 
gant villa, or a well-cultivated estate, was inter- 
preted as a convincing evidence of guilt.' 3 Xhe 
camp of the praetorians, which had so long op- 
pressed, began to protect, the majesty of Rome ; 
and as those haughty troops were conscious of 
the decline of their power, they were naturally 
disposed to unite their strength with the au- 
thority of the senate. By the prudent measures 
of Diocletian, the numbers of the prastorians 
were insensibly reduced, their privileges abo- 
lished,'^-^ and their place supplied by two faithful 
Ne-<r hodie, of Regions of Illyricum, w ho, under the ' 

newtitlesof Joviansand Herculians, . 

were appointed to perform the ser- ! 
vice of the Imperial guards.' ^ But the most 
faUl though secret wound, wliich the senate re- • 
ceived from the hands of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, was inflicted by the inevitable operation of 
their absence. As long as the emperors resided 


at Rome, that assembly miglit be oppressed, but 
it could scarcely ije neglected. The successors 
of Augustus exercised tlie power of dictatin'^ 
whatever laws their wisdom or caprice miTht 
sugiC'.t; but those laws were ratified bv the 
sanction of tlie senate. The model of ancient 
freedom was jireserved in its deliberations and 
decrees; and wi^c princ..s, wiio re''{)ected the 
prejudices of the Roman peojde, were in some 
measure obliged to assume the language and 
behaviour suitable to the general and fiist ma- 
gistrate of the repuidic. In the armies and in 
the provinces, they di-^’daved the dignity of 
monaichs ; and wiien they fixed their residence 
at a distance fioin the capital, thev for ever laid 
aside the dissimulation wliich Augustus had re- 
commended to h)^ successors. In the exercise 
of the legislative as wtll as the executive power, 
the sovereign advised with his ministers, instead 
of consulting the great council of the nation. 
Tile name of the senate was mentioned with 
honour till the last period of the empire ; the 
vanity of its members was still flattered with 
honorary distinction*; ;' but the assembly wdiich 
had so long been the source, and so long the 
instrument of power, wa» respectfully suffered to 
sink into oblivion. The senate of Home, losing 
all connection witli the Imperial court and the 
actual constitution, was left a venerable but 
useless monument of antiquity on the Capitoline 
hill. 

When the Roman princes hadlo&t ,, , 

Sight of the senate and their ancient ira.-iesiawi 
capital, tliey easily forgot the origin 
ami nature of their legal power. The civil 
offices of consul, of proconsul, of censor, and of 
tribune, by the union of whieh it had been 
formed, betrayed to the people its republican 
extraction. Those modest titles were laid 
aside “ and if they still distinguished their high 
station, by tlie appellation of ennperor, or Im- 
PERAToa, that wold was understood in a new’ and 
more dignified sense, aiul no longer denoted the 
general of the Roman armies, but the sovereign 
of the Roman world. Tlie name of 
emperor, wliich was at first of a mi- di-miy and 
litary nature, was associated with 
another of a more servile kind. The epithet of 
Dominus, or Lord, in its primitive signification, 
vv'as expressive, not of the authority of a prince 
over his subjects, or of a commander over his 
soldiers, but of the despotic power of a master 
over his domestic slaves.' Viewing it in that 
odious light, it had been rejected with abhor- 
rence by the first Ciesars. Their resistance 
insensibly became more feeble, and the name 
less odious; till at length the style of our I.ord 
and Emperor was not only bestowed by flattery, 
but was regularly admitted into the laws and 
public monuments. Such lofty epitliets w'ere 


^ * similar occason, Ammi 
jy pltbit, as not Tery agreeable to an Imperial 

93 Lactantiua arcsTsPs 


much reputatjfn by the nse of the vtumhul 
darts loaded »uh lead. Each soldier c^ed u re 


d-irteil from a considerable distance, with great strength and dext** 
ntr. See V eeetim, i. 17. 

ltd See the Theodosian Code, 1. vi. Ut. ii. with Godefroi^l com- 
mentary. ^ 

3, S*"© the I2th dissertation in ^panheim’s excellent work deUsu 
iNuniismatuni- Fiom uieilab., msrr'ptinn-,, and historians, he ex- 
amines erets title separately, and traces it from Augustus to the mo- 
ment rt its disappearing. 

ys I'liny i,n Panegrr c 3 .■)'), fee ) speaks of Dominus with ex**- 
cranon. as synonymous to Tyiaiit, and opposite to Prince. And the 
Bi''es th.it titl - (in the tenth liook of the ejud'es) 
to his fr end ra'her than mast r. the sirtunus Trann This strange 
c '.ptr-di d ion purales the commentators, who Uunk, and the tram- 
Utor-,Hhocan write. 
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sufficient to elate and satisfy the most excessive 
vanity ; and if the successors of Diocletian still 
declined the title of king, it seems to have been 
the effect not so much of their moderation as of 
their delicacy. Wherever the Latin tongue was 
in use (and it was the language of government 
throughout the empire), the Imperial title, as it 
was peculiar to themselves, conveyed a more 
respectable idea than the name of King, \ihicb 
they must have shared with an hundred baiba- 
rlan chieftains ; or which, at the best, they could 
derive only from Romulus or from Tarquin. 
But the sentiments of the East were very different 
from those of the West. From the earliest 
period of history, the sovereigns of Asia had 
been celebrated in the Greek language by the 
title of Basii.ecs, or King; and since it was 
consielered as the fir^t distinction among men, it 
was '•oon employed by the servile provincials of 
the East, in their humble ULhlresses to tlie Ro- 
man throne,''-* E\eii the attributes, or at least 
the titles of the Divinity, were usurped by Dio- 
cletian and Maximian, who transmitted them to 
a succession of Christian emperors, iw Such 
extravagant compliments, how’ever, soon lose 
their impiety by losing their meaning ; and when 
the ear is once accustomed to the sound, they are 
heard with indirtereuce as vague though excessive 
professions of respect. 

DiocieHfin From the time of Augustus to 
that of Diocletian, the Roman 
thM'ew'an princes conversing in a familiar man- 
ceremoniai. ner among their fellow-citizens, were 
saluted only with the same respect that was 
usually paid to senators and magistrate'-. Tlicir 
princlp.il distinction was the imperial or military 
robe of purple; whilst the senatorial garment 
was m, irked by a broad, and the equestiiun by a 
nnnow, baud or stripe of the same lionomahle 
colour. The pilde, or rariicr tlie jiolicy, of 
Diocletian, engaged that aitfal piince to iutio- 
duce tlie stately maguihcence of tlie court of 
Persia. He ventured to assume the diadem, 
an ornament detested by the Romans as tlie 
odious ensign of royalty, and the use of which 
had been considered as the most desperate act of 
the madness of Caligula. It was no more than , 
a broad white fillet set with pearls, which en- 
circled the emperor’s head. The sumptuous 
robes of Diocletian and his successors were of 
silk and gold ; and it is remarked w ith indig- 
nation, that even their shoes were studded with 
the most precious gems. The access to tlieir 
sacred person was every day rendered more 
difficult, by the institution of new forms and 
ceremonies. The aveiniei of the palace were 
strictly guarded by the vaiioiis schoo/ny as they 
liegaii to he called, of domestic officers. The 
interior apartments were intiusted to the jealous 
vigilance of tiie eunuchs ; the increase of whose 
numbers and intluciice was the most infallible 
symptom of the progress of despotism. When 
a suliject w’as at length admitted to the Imperial 
presence, he was obliged, whatever might be bis 

99 Synesjws de Hegrio, Ed’t Pt.tav. p I'’. I am indebted for this 
quotat'on to the Ab>t? clc !a Blett-ne. 

IO> See Ver.da e de rm-efratione, p. V> }, It tfas cnstr.mary 
for the emperors to metiuon (m the preamble of la>»sl thetr wmen. 
tnered divtn£ o>atU^^, c. Ai<''r(linp to TTl'e'n.int, tire^orv 

N&tianzea (.otnplains moit bitteriv of the profanauju, espeuatlj «hen 
»t was prartised by ajt Anan emperor 
lui bee Spanhtjm d«- C’-u .Numismat Div>er*at xn 


rank, to fall prostrate on the ground, and to 
adore, according to the eastern fashion, the 
dixinity of his lord and master, Diocletian 
was a man of sense, who, in the course of pri\ate 
as well as public life, had formed a just estimate 
I both of himself and of mankind : nor is it easy 
I to concei\e. that in substituting the manners of 
! Persia to those of Rome, be was seriously ac- 
! tuated by so mean a principle as that of vanity. 

J He flattered himself, that an ostentation of splen- 
j dour and luxury would sulidue the imagination 
j of the multitude ; that the monarch would be 
] less exposed to the rude licence of the people and 
the soldiers, as his person vvas secluded from 
the public view ; and that habits of submission 
would insensibly be productive of sentiments of 
veneration. Like the modesty affected by Au- 
gustus, the state maintained by Diocletian was 
a theatrical representation ; but it must be con- 
fessed, that of tlie two comedies, the former was 
of a much mure liberal and manly character than 
the latter. It was the aim of the one to dUguise, 
and the object of the other to display, tlie un- 
bounded power which the emperors possessed 
over tlie Roman world. 

Ostentation was the first principle yewfemnoe 
of tlie new system instituted by Dio- 
cletian. Tlie second was division. Aueu-u, and 
He divided the empire, the pro- 
vinces, and every branch of the civil as w'ell as 
military administration. He multiplied the 
wheels of tiie machine of government, and ren- 
dered its operations less rapid but inore secure. 
Whatever ailvantages and w hatev er defects might 
attend the'-e innovations, they must be ascribed 
in a very great degree to the first inventor ; but 
as the new frame of policy was giadually im- 
proved and completed by siicecetling princes, 
it will I'o more sati'-factory to delay the consider- 
ation <»f it till the sta-on of its full maturity and 
[ jieifection. Pe-'Civing. therefore, fur the 
ivign of Constantine a moic exact picture of the 
new empire, we shall content our«eUes with 
describing the principal and decisive outline, as 
it was traced by tlie hand of Diocletian. He 
had associated three colleagues in the exercise 
of the supreme iiower ; and as he was con- 
vinced that the ahil’tlcs of a single man were 
inadequate to the public defence, he considered 
the joint administration of four princes not as a 
temporary expedient, but as a fundamental law 
of the constitutiiin. It was his intention, that 
the two elder princes should be distinguished by 
the use of the diadem, and the title of Augusti : 
that, as affection or esteem might direct their 
choice, tliey should regularly call to their assist- 
ance two subordinate colleagues ; and that the 
Caviars, rising in their turn to tlie first rank, 
should supply an uninterrupted succession of 
emperors. The empire vvas divided into four 
parts. ITie East and Italy were the most 
honourable, the Danube and the Rhine the most 
laborious stations. The former claimed the pre- 
sence of the Augusti, the latter were intrusted 
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to the administration of the Co'sars. The strength 
of the legions was in the hands of the four part- 
ners of sovereignty, and the despair of succes- 
sively vanquishing four formidable rivals, might 
intimidate the amljition of an aspiring general. 
In their civil government, the emperors were 
supposed to exercise the undivided power of the 
monarch, and their edicts, inscribed witli their 
joint names, were recei\ed in all the provinces, 
as promulgated by their mutual councils and 
authority. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
the political union of the Roman world was 
gradually dissolved, and a principle of division 
was introduced, which, in the course of a few 
years, occasioned the perpetual separation of the 
ea-stern and western empires. 

Increase System of Dioclefian was 

ofuxei, accompanied vvith another very ma- 
terial disadvantage, \'hich cannot even at pre- 
sent be totally overlooked; a more expensise 
establishment, and consequently an increase of 
taxes, and the oppression of the people. Instead 
of a modest family of slaves and freedmen, such 
as had contented the simple greatness of Augus- 
tus and Trajan, three or four tnagniticent courts 
were established in the various parts of the em- 
pire, and as many Roman kunis contended w ith 
each other and vuth the Persian monarch for the 
vain superiority of pomp and luxury. The 
number of ministers, of magistrates, of officers, 
and of servants, who filled the dificrent depart- 
ments of the state, was multiplied beyond the 
example of former times ; and (if we may bor- 
row the warm expression of a contemporary', 

“ when the proportion of those who received, 

** exceeded the proportion of those who con- 
“ tributed, the provinces were oppressed by the 
** weight of tributes. From this period to 
the extinction of the empire, it wpuld be easy to 
deduce an uninterrupted series of <Iamours and 
complaints. According to his religion and situ- 
ation, each writer chooses eitlicr Diocletian, or 
Constantine, or Valens, or Theodosius, for t\ic 
object of his invectives ; but they unanimously 
agree in representing the l)urden of tlic public 
impositions, and particularly the land-Uix aiid 
capitation, as the intolerable and increasing 
grievance of their own times. From such a 
concurrence, an impartial historian, who is 
obliged to extract truth from satire, as well as : 
from panegyric, will be inclined to divide the 
b/ame among the princes whom they accuse, and 
to ascribe their exactions much less to their per- 
sonal vices, than to the unifonn system of their 
administration. The emperor Diocletian was 
indeed the author of that system ; but during 
his reign the growing evil was confined witJiin 
the bounds of modesty and discretion, and he 
deserv'es the reproach of establishing pernicious 
precedents, rather than of exercising actual op- 
pression. lOj It may be added, that his revenues 
were managed vvith prudent economy ; and that 
after all the current expenses were discharged, 
there still remained in the Imperial treasury an 
ample provision either for judicious liberality or 
for any emergency of the state. 

104 Lacumt. de .M. P. c 7. 
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It was in the twentv-fir'-t vAUr of ,, , 

. , tx- , ' . -^ULcatfon f.f 

his reign that Diocletian ext-futfd is- -nan and 
his memorable resolution of abdi- ‘ 
eating the empire; an action more natxirally to 
have been expected from the elder or the v ounger , 
Antoninus, than from a prince who bad never 
practised the lessons of philosophy either in the 
attainment or in the use of supreme power. 
Diocletian acquired the gloiy of giving to the 
world the first example of a resignation, which 
has not been very frequently iiniuued by suc- 
ceeding inonarchs. The parallel of fiance 
Charles the Fifth, however, will t,. i haries the 
naturally offer itself to our niind, 
not only since tlie eloquence of a modern histo- 
rian has rendered that name so familiar to an 
English reader, but from the verv' striking 
rcsenil>lance between tlic characters of the two 
emperors, whose political abilities were superior 
to their military genius, and whose specious vir- 
tues were much less the tlieet of nature than of 
art. The abdication of Cluirles ajijiears to have 
been hastened by the vicissitude of fortune; and 
tlic disappointment of his favourite schemes 
urged liini to relinquish a power which he found 
inadequate to his ambition. Rut the reign of 
Diocletian had fiowed vvith the tide of uninter- 
rupted success ; nor was it till after he had van- 
quisiied all liis enemies, and accomplished all 
his designs, that he seems to Jiave entertained 
any serious thoughts of resigning the empire. 
Neither Charles nor Diocletian were arrived at 
a very ailvaiiced period of life; since the one 
was only fifty-five, and the otlier was no more 
than fifty-nine years of age; but the active life 
of those princes, tlieir wars and journeys, the 
cares of royalty, and their ajiplication to business, 
had already impaired their constitution, and 
bniuglit on the infirmities of a premature old 
age. •■'7 

Notwithstanding the severity ofa ^ ^ 
very cold and rainy winter, Diode- itin.-s* 
tiaii leit Italy soon alter the cere- 
mony of his triumph, and began his progress 
towards the East round the circuit of the Illyrian 
provinces. From the inclemency of the weather, 
and the fatigue of the journey, lie soon contracted 
a slow illness ; and though he made easy marches, 
and was generally carried in a close litter, bis 
disorder, liefore he arrived at Nicomedia, about 
the end of the summer, was become very serious 
and alarming. During the whole winter he was 
confined to his palace : his danger inspired a 
general and unatt'ected concern ; but the people 
could only judge of the various alterations of his 
health, from the joy or consternation w hich they 
discovered in the countenances and liehaviour of 
his attendants. The rumour of his death was 
for some time universally believed ; and it was 
supposed to be concealed, vvith aview^ to prevent 
the troubles that might liave happened during 
the absence of the Cicsar Galcrius. At length, 
liovvever, on the first of March, Diocletian once 
more appeared in public, but so pale and ema- 
ciated, that he could scarcely have been recog- 
nised by tliO'sC to whom his person was the most 

t.'mto fastiKin sponte ad pnvatae i'll® statum civilitat«nq«e remearet. 
Ew'rop IX is. 

107 The iMTUcii’ar; of the journey and -Uness are taken fr. m La^ 
taiitius Ir 17 who may sonirtinu-s bt adnntud as an evidence ** 
public tacts, thoujjh *cry selriorn of private anecdotes. 
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familiar. It was time to put an end 

His prudence. paliiful Struggle, which he had 

sustained during more than a year, between the 
care of his health and that of his dignity. The 
former required indulgence and relaxation ; the 
latter compelled him to direct, from the bed of 
sickness, the administration of a great empire. 
He resolved to pass the remainder of his days in 
honourable repose, to place his gloiy l>eyond the 
reach of fortune, and to relinquish the theatre of 
the world to his younger and more active asso- 
ciates. >08 

The ceremony of his abdication was performed 
in a spacious plain, about three miles from Nico- 
media. The emperor ascended a lofty throne, 
and, in a speech full of reason and dignity, 
declared his intention, both to the people and to 
the soldiers who were assembled on this extraor- 
A P ">05. dinary occasion. As soon as lie had 
divested himself of the purple, he 
withdrew from the gazing multitude ; and tra- 
versing the city in a covered chariot, proceeded 
without delay to the favourite retirement which 
he had chosen in his native country of Dalmatia. 

Compliance of On the same day, which was the first 
Aiaximian. May, 1'^-* Maximian, as it had been 
previously concerted, made his resignation of the 
Imperial dignity at Milan. Even in the splen- 
dour of the Roman triumph, Diocletian bad 
meditated his design of abdicating the govern- 
ment. As he wished to secure the obedience of 
IMaximian, he exacted from him either a general 
assurance that he would submit his actions to 
the authority of his benefactor, or a particular 
promise that he would descend from the throne, 
whenever he should receiv e the ad\ice and the 
example. This engagement, though it was con- 
firmed by the solemnity of an oath before the 
altar of the Capitoline Jupiter,tio would have 
proved a feeble restraint on the fierce temper of 
Maxiniian, whose passion was the lo\e of power, 
and who neither desii'ed present tranquillity nor 
future reputation. But he yielded, however 
reluctantly, to the ascendant which his w'iser 
colleague had acquired over him, and retired, 
immediateljr after his abdication, to a villa in 
Lucania, where it was almost impossible that 
such an impatient spirit could find any lasting 
tranquillity. 

Retirement of Diocletian, who, from a servile 
had raised himself to the 
throne, passed the nine last years of 
his life in a private condition. Reason had 
dictated, and content seems to have accompanied, 
his retreat, in which he enjoyed for a long time 
the respect of those princes to whom he had 
resigned the possession of the world. It is 
seldom that minds, long exercised in business, 
have formed any habits of conversing with them- 
selves ; and, in the loss of power, they principally 


regret the want of occupation. The amusements 
of letters and of devotion, winch afford ^>0 many 
resources in solitude, were incapable of fixing 
the attention of Diocletian ; but he had preserved, 
or at least he soon recovered, a taste for the 
most innocent as well as natural pleasures, and 
his leisure hours were sufficiently employed in 
building, planting, and gardening. His answer 
to Maxitnian is deservedly celebrated. He was 
solicited bv that restless old man to ^ , 

’ , . ^ , His philosophy, 

reassume the reins of government 
and the Imperial purple. He rejected the tempt- 
ation with a smile of pity, calmly observing, that 
if he could show Maximiaii the cabbages which 
he had planted with his ow n hands at Salona, 
he should no longer be urged to relinquish 
the enjoyment of happiness for the pursuit of 
power.ii'^ In his conversations w'itli his friends 
he frequently acknow ledged, that of all arts, the 
most difficult was the art of reigning ; and he 
expressed himself on that favourite topic with a 
degree of warmth which could be the result only 
of experience. “ How often,” was he accus- 
tomed to say, “ is it the interest of four or five 
“ ministers to combine together to deceive their 
“ sovereign ! Secluded from mankind by his 
“ exalted dignity, the truth is concealed from his 
“ know’ledge ; he can see only with their eyes ; 
“ he hears nothing but their misrepresentations. 

He confers the most important offices upon 

vice and weakness, and disgraces the most 
" virtuous and deserving among his subjects. 
“ By such infamous arts,” added Diocletian, 
“ the best and wisest princes are sold to the 
‘‘ venal corruption of their courtiers.” 1^3 A 
just estimate of greatness, and the assurance of 
immortal fame, improve our relish for the plea- 
sures of retirement ; but the Roman emperor 
had filled too important a character in the world 
to enjoy without allay the comforts and security 
of a private condition. It was impossible that 
he could remain ignorant of the troubles which 
afflicted the empire after his abdication. It was 
impossible that he could be indifferent to their 
consequences. Fear, sorrow, and discontent, 
sometimes pursued him into the solitude of 
Salona. His tenderness, or at least his pride, 
was deeply wounded by the misfortunes of his 
wife and daughter ; and the last moments of 
Diocletian were imbittered by some affronts, 
which Eicinius and Constantine might have 
spared the father of so many emperors, and the 
first author of their own fortune. A 
report, though of a very doubtful a.d. 313- 
nature, has reached our times, that he prudently 
withdrew himself’ from their power by a volun- 
tary death. * 

Before we dismiss the consider- Description 
ation of the life and character of 
Diocletian, we may, for a moment, country. 


10 s Aurelius Victor ascribe? the abd cation, which had been so 
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Ij., and by I'agi ad annum. 

lU See Veter. ti. 9. The oration was pronounced at 

had reassamed the purple 

*» n * Humenms pays him a verv ti.ie compliment ; " At enira di 
num litura Timm, qui primu» impenum et partKipavit et pff»i 


** ron‘dlit et facti «ai non pcenitet ; nec amiMSse se pntat quod sponte 
“ trinscrimit- Felix beani-que rere quem re^ira, fantorum pnnci- 
nuin, cidunt obsequia privatum ’* P.mt^r- Vet. <.41 It 
112 We are ohheed to the >ouneer Victor for this celebrated h.,n 
mot. Eutropids mentions the thiiv m a more general manner. 

in Hist. An^i't. p. T 15 , ■i’.il. Vopiscus hii learned thiscoUTer- 
sation from his Cither. 

Ill The sonneer Victor 'lightly mentions the report. B"t as 
Dioctetian had di^otj iqed n po verf.ii and sticce^ful parts , h.s memory 
ha- been loaded w.th ever-, crime ond mL-ffirtunv.' ' I» hos t-een 
affirmed, that he died ravirg in ui, that he was roodeinr.ed a. a cn. 
Qunai by the Roman senate, >Jcc. 
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clirect our view to the place of his retirement. ' 
S,il(jiia, a principal city of his native province of 
Dalmatia, was near two hundred Roman miles 
(according to the measurement of the public 
hiahways) from Aquileia and the confines of 
Italy, and about two hundred .and seventy Irom 
Sirmiinn, the usual residence of the emperors 
whenever tlicv visited the Illyrian frontier. ■ 
A miserable village still preserves the name of 
S-dona ; but so late as tlie sixteenth century the 
remains of a theatre, and a contused prospect of 
broken arche*^ and marble columns, continuoil 
to attest its ancient sjilendour. ^ About six or 
seven miles from the city, Diocletian constructed 
a magnificent palace ; anti we may inter, from 
tiie greatness of the work, how long he had 
meditated his design of abdicating the empire. 
The choice of a spot nhich united all that couhl 
contrihutc eitlier to health or to luxury, did not 
reouire the partiality of a native. ‘‘ The soil 
“ was dr\' aiul fertile, the air in ]nire and wliole- 
‘‘some, and though extremely hot during the 
“summer months, thi'^ countiy seldom feels 
“ those sultry and noxious winds to which the 
“ coasts of Istiia and some parts of Italy are 
“ exposed. Tiie view s from the palace are no 
“ less lieautiful than the soil and climate were 
“inviting. TowauU tlio 'vest lies the fertile , 
“ shore that stretches along the Iladnatic, in 
“ whicii a number of small islands are Ncatteied 
“ in such a manner as to give this part of the sta 
“ the appearance of a gitat Like. On the nortli i 
“ side lies the bay, 'vhich led to the ancient city i 
“ of Salona ; and the country beyond it, appear- | 
“ ing in sight, forms a proper contrast to that ; 
“ more extensive prospect of water wliich the ; 
“ Hadriatic presents both to the south and to 
“ the east. Towards the north, tlic view is 
“ terminated by high and irregular mountuin«, 

“ situated at a proper distance, and, in many 
“ places, covered with 'illagcs, woods, and vine- 
“ yards.” 

cfiiiortetian's Thougli CuTistantinc, from a very 
pAiuci. obvious prejudice, affects to mention 
the palace of Diocletian with contempt,**^ yet 
one of their successois, who could only see it 
in a neglected and mutilated state, celebrate^, its 
magnificence in terms of the highest admira- 
tion. It covered an extent of ground con- 
sisting of betNieen nine and ten English acres. 
The form was quadrangular, flanked with sixteen 
towers. Tho of t)ie rides were near six hundred, 
and the other two near seven hundred, feet in 
length, l^lic '\hole wa«; con-tnictcd of a beau- 
tiful free-stone, extracted from the neighb.ouring 
quarries of Trail, or Tragutium, and very little 
inferior to marble itself. Four streets, inter- 
secting each other at rigid angles, divided the 
several parts of this great edifice, and the .approach 

1 1 * tho ItitifT p. 37 F, l.t 'Vev<*-I 

1 n> f! e .\h .re Fort «, m r->. \ incizM in Imlmnzia. p t". fprinted 
at'iiuri.i the 'cdr 1771, in tun >ir li! mlauTes m 'luarto) qunte. a 
MS. ai . f thw A. t ti- nf '*,•'1. -n, < « •njb..e'l bj tTionabatti-'ta 

(jjii'Hi I’lu the initlill. if che XM'h t < ntu'j. 

117 .Idatii'’'. .\ntioi iti-' ot I uv'cti nX F.J.Jce at .SpaljUro, p. <5. 
XVe rr'.iv ^eld a frciimstance ct tso from the ,lbite Fortis the 
h'rle .t-eam ot the Hv liei, rrerUMDcd by Lucan, produces mo.t 
eAcellp'it tT' ut, wii'ch a '"’•jt. mi. tvt lt, i-erhiji- a monk, supposes 
to base Der-n .I'lC r,f the taI r A-..n- ih a .Iturni'nid Uw* 1 t .m 

in the ch-.ice nf h.s »er'r''rj'.-nt Krrt'', p. t.>. Tl e same aiith«»r 
<p- 'S.) ohservt>, thw i ta.sre for icr’cntire is reeiMRir at >pa* tro ; 
ar.i that an Pi(>fTimcTsfti t rm has latcSj betn eaULluhed nfcir tte 
c t’. b. ,1 .fiCKtj of smi'eineti 

Its CtnistaiiCn Ordt. ad Coiium Santt- c- 25. In thi* semten, the 


to the principal apartment was from a very stately 
entrance, wliich is still denominated the Golden 
Gate. The approach w as terminated by a peris- 
granite columns, on one side of which 
we discover tiie square temple of iEsculapius; 
on the other the octagon temple of Jupiter. The 
latter of those deities Diocletian re'ored as the 
patron of his fortunes ; the former as the pro- 
tector of his health. By comparing the present 
remains with the precepts of Vitruvius, the 
several parts of the building, the baths, bed- 
chamber, the atnui/if the bu.''!licci^ and the Cvzi- 
cenc, Corinthian, and Egyptian halls have been 
described with some degree of precision, or at 
least of probability. Their forms weie various, 
their proportions just ; but they were all attended 
with two imperfections, very repugnant to our 
modern notions of taste and convenlency._ These 
stately rooms had neither w iiulo'vs nor chimneys, 
TlieyWere lighted from the top {for the building 
seems to ha\e consi-tecl of no more than one 
siorv ), and they received tlu-ir heat by the help 
of pi[fOS that were com eyed along the walls. 
The range of principal apartments 'vas protected 
to'vards the south-west by a portico five hundred 
and seventeen feet long, v'hieh must have formed 
a very noble and delightful walk, when the 
beauties of painting and sculpture were added 
to those of tlio provpcct. 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a 
solit.uv country, it would have been exposed to 
I the ravages of time ; but it might, perhaps, have 
i escaped the rnpacioiis industry of man. The 

' village of Aspalathus,i'2o and, long afterwards, 

I tlio provincial town of Spalatro, have grown out 
■ of its ruins. The Golden Gate now opens into 
' the market-place. St. John the Baptist has 
' usurjied the honouis of AKscuiapius; and the 
' temple of Jupiter, under the protection of the 
Virgin, is converted info the cathedral church. 
Fur this account of Diocletian's palace we are 
principally indebted to an ingenious artist of our 
own time and country, whom a v-ery liberal 
curiosity carried into the heart ot Dalmatia. 

But there is room to suspect, that the elegance 
of his designs and engraving has somewhat flat- 
tered the objects which it was their purpose to 
represent. SVe are informed by a Deciineof 

‘ , • T • A the arts. 

more recent and very judicious tra- 
veller, that the awful ruins of Spalatro are not 
less expressive of the decline cf the arts than o 
tite greatness of the Roman empire in the time 
of Iliocletian. If such was indeed the state 
of architecture, we nniNt naturally believe that 
painting and sculpture had experient^ed a sti 
more sensible decay. The practice of architec- 
ture is directed by a few general and even 
mechanical rules. But sculpture, and, above 
all, painting, propose to themselves the imitation 

empernr, or the bi.lu'p who composed it for Jihn^ affects to relate the 
ij, 162 

.. rtwocirai’phtsmeo, 

> ruagiuh'Crt 

. .oiidon seven J«ars 

'{'44 I shill q*'ote the word^ of the Ab-v^e Fortin “ 

*‘m--nte nota dijij amaton {1.-IJ* arihitetiura, e deli 

1 opera df-l s.pr.nr Aovm:, che a ri(A-.ato irolto a que tuperoi ' 
f'..l.’ ahituaie ekganza tie! suo toccaiapi'i e del bnfmo. 

” gi-pera’e la rozzezza d.-l ^calpello. e*l eativo pnsio del secoio^ 
** ga'^^paiio coUa magnific&nza del taLiicAto." See \ laggio ui iw* 

maua, p. to. 
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not only of the forms of nature, but of the cha- 
racters and passions of the human soul.- In 
tliose sublime arts, the dexterity of tlie hand is 
of little avail, unless it is animated by fancy, 
and guided by the most correct taste and ob- 
servation. 

It is almost unnecessary to re- 

Ofiettm. mark, that the civil distractions of 
the empire, the licence of the soldiers, the in- 
roads of the barbarians, and the progress of des- 
potism, had proved very unfavourable to genius 
and even to learning. The succession of Il- 
lyrian princes restored the empire, without 
■ restoring the sciences. Their military education 
was not calculated to inspire them with the love 
of letters ♦, and even the mind of Diocletian, 
how ever active and capacious in business, was 
totally uninformed by study or speculation. 
The professions of law and pliysic are of such 
common use and certain profit, tliat they will 
always secure a sufficient number of prac- 
titioners, endowed with a reasonable degree of 
aliilities and knowledge ; but it docs not appear 
that the students in those two faculties appeal to 
any celebrated masters who have fit>urished 
w'ithin that period. The \oice of poetry was 
silent. History was reduced to dry and con- 
fused abridgments, alike destitute of amusement 
and instruction. A languid and affected elo- 
quence was still retained in the pay and service 
of the emperors, who encouraged not any arts 
eiccept those which contributed to the gratifi- 
cation of their pride, or the defence of their 
power. 

Th.*m‘w Tl)e declining age of learning 

PUu.i»t9. mankind is marked, howe'er, 

by the rise and rapid progress of the new* 
Platonists. The school of Alcxandiia silenced 
those of Athene ; arid the ancient sects enrolled 
themselves under the banners of tlie more 
fashionable teachers, who recommended tlieir 
system by the no'clty of their method, and the 
au’'terity of their manners. Several of those 
masters, Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelins, and 
Porphyry, '24 were men of profound tliouglit, 
and intense application ; but by mistaking the 
true o})ject of piiilosophy, their labours con- 
tributed much less to improve, than to corrupt 
the human understanding. The knowledge 
that is suited to our situation and powers, the 
whole compass of moral, natural, and mathe- 
matical science, was neglected by the new | 
PlaUinists ; whilst they exhausted their strength 
in the veilial disputes of rnctajjhysics, attemptetl 
to explore the stcrcts of the iiuidlde world, and 
studied to r».'-onciIe Aii'-totle with Pjjto, on 
subjetfsof wiiieh both tlie-.e philo-^oplu-r^ were 
.1'’ Ignorant the r<. st of inankii.d. ( 'eiii-'niiimg 
tlicir ren'on in thtNC d^^p but nn-.ub tanti.d 
im ditations. tiuir niinds w t. re e\}«»si <1 to i!iusi\«ns 
of fancy. They fiattcud t}Kin->c]'es that tluy 
posscssed the secret of disengaging the si'ul 


fVom Its corporeal prison ; claimed a familiar 
intercourse with daemons and spirits ; and, by a 
verj' singular revolution, converted the study of 
philosophy into that of magic. The ancient 
sages liad derided the popular superstition ; after 
disguising its extravagance by the thin pretence 
of allegory, the disciples of Plotinus and Por- 
phyry became its most zealous defenders. As 
they agreed with the Christians in a few mys- 
terious points of faith, they attacked the remain- 
der of their theological system with all the 
fury of civil war. The new Platonists would 
scarcely deserve a place in the histoiy of science, 
but in that of the church the mention of them 
will very frequently occur. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Troubles after the Abdication of Diocletian- — 
Death <f Constantins. — Elevation of Coti-. 
slantine ami Maxentnis. — Six Emperors at 
the same Time. — Death of Maximian and 
Galerius. — Victories of Constaritine over Majv 
entius and Licinius. — Ee-union of the Empire 
under the Authority of Constantine. 

The balance of power established Period o'" cItU 
by Diocletian subsisted no longer 
than while it was sustained by the 
firm and dexterous liand of the founder. It 
required such a fortunate mixture of different 
tempers and abilities, as could scarcely be found 
OJ even expected a second time; two emperors 
without jejdousy, two CuTsars without ambition, 
and the '«ame general interest invariably pursued 
by four independent princes. Hie abdication of 
Diocleti.m and Maximian was succeeded by 
eighteen year^ of dl'-cord and confusion. The 
empire was ailUcted by five civil wars ; and the 
remainder of thetiicewas not so much a state 
of tranquillity as a vu^pension of arms between 
several lu)‘tile nionarchs, who, viewing each 
other with an eye of Rar and hatred, strove to 
increase their respecti'e forces at the expense of 
their subjects. 

As soon as Diocletian and Max- . ..a 

. . , • I 1 Ch.'r.-icter ana 

iniMii had resigned the purple, their sit-aunnof 

. 1 j, CunsUJiuua. 

station, according to the rules ot 
the new constitution, was filled by the two 
C.'i'sars, Constantius and Galerius, who im- 
mediately a'.sumed the title of Augustus.* The 
honours of seniority and precedence were al- 
lowed to the former of those princes, and he 
continued, under a new appellation, to administer 
his ancient <lei*artmcnt of Gaul, Spain, and 
llritaiii. The go'cnunent of those arnjde pro- 
\inces was sutheient to exercise his takiits, 
ai.d To sati'fy his aioi.itii n. (’kinei.cv. tern- 
jjcrance, and moder.itiop, distingui- lud the 
amiable character of Conslantius, and his Ibr- 
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tunate subjects had frequently occasion to com- 
pare the virtues of their sovereign with the 
passions of Maximian, and even with the arts 
of Diocletian.2 Instead of imitating their 
eastern pride and magnificence, Constantius 
preserved the modesty of a Roman prince. He 
declared, with unaffected sincerity, that liis most 
valued treasure was in the hearts of his people, 
and that, whenever the dignity of the throne, 
or the (ianger of the state, required any extra- 
ordinary supply, he could depend with con- 
fidence on their gratitude and liberality.3 The 
provincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, sensible 
of his worth, and of their own happiness, re- 
flected with anxiety on the declining health of 
the emperor Constantius, and the tender age of 
his numerous family, tiie issue of his second 
marriage with the daughter of JVIaximian. 

The stern temper of Galerius was 
OfGaienus. ^ different mould ; and 

while he commanded the esteem of his subjects, 
he seldom condescended to solicit their affections. 
His fame in arms, and above all, the success of 
the Persian war, had elated his haughty mind, 
wliich was naturally impatient of a superior, or 
even of an equal. If it were possible to rely on 
the partial testimony of an injudicious writer, 
we might ascribe the abdication of Diocletian to 
the menaces of Galerius, and relate the par- 
ticulars of a private conversation between the 
two princes, in which the former discovered as 
much pusillanimity as the latter displayed in- 
gratitude and arrogance.^ But tliese obscure 
anecdotes are sufficiently refuted by an im- 
partial view of the character and conduct of 
Diocletian. Whatever might otherwise have 
been bis intentions, if he had apprehended any 
danger from the violence of Galerius, liis good 
sense would have instructed him to prevent the 
ignominious contest ; and as lie had held tlie 
sceptre with glory, he would ha\e resigned it 
without disgrace. 

The two r». elevation of Constantius 

saj>. Sevtnis and Galerius to the rank of ^i 4 >nisti, 

andMaximin. 

two new CePiars were required to 
supply their place, and to complete the sys- 
tem of the Imperial government. Diocletian 
was sincerely desirous of withdrawing liiin^elf 
from the w'orld ; he considered Galerius, wlio 
had married his daughter, as the firmest support 
of his family and of the empire ; and he con- 
sented, without reluctance, that his successor 
should assume the merit as well as the envy of 
the important nomination. It was fixed without 
consulting the interest or inclination of the 
princes of the West. Each of them had a son 
who was arrived at the age of manhood, and 
who might iiave been deemed the most natural 
candidates for the vacant honour. But the im- 


potent resentment of 3Ia\iinian \\as no longer 
to be dreaded; and the moderate t’oiistantius, 
though he might de'^pi^e the clan-rers, was 
humanely apprehen-Nl\e i>f l!ie caLmnties of 
ci>il war. The two per->on'. whom Galerius 
promoted to the rank of C.xsar, were much 
better suited to ser\e tiie \ievv', of his am- 
bition; and their principal recommendation 
seems to have consisted in the want of merit 
or personal consequence. The fir>.t of these 
was Daza, or, as he was afterwards called, 
Maximin, whose mother was the si'.ter of 
Galerius. The unexperienced youth still be- 
trayed by his manners and language his rustic 
education, when, to his own astom-ihment, as 
well as that of the world, he was in^ested by 
Diocletian wdth the purple, exalted to the 
dignity of Ca;sar, and intru-sted witiv the M>- 
vereign command of EgNpt and Syria. ^ At 
the same time Severus, a faithful servant, ad- 
dicted to pleasure, but not incapable of business, 
was sent to ^lilan, to receive, from the reluctant 
hands of ^lavimian, the C''^e^a^ian ornaments, 
and the possession of Italy and Africa. Ac- 
cortling to the fonns of the constitution, Severus 
acknowledgeil the supremacy of the western 
emperor; but he was absolutely devoted to the 
commands of his benefactor Galeriu^?, who, re- 
serving to him>elf the intennediate countries 
from the confines of Italy to tliose of Syria, 
firmly establGlied his jiovver over three fourths of 
the nionarciiy. In llie full confidence, that the 
approaching deatli of Constantius would leave 
him sole master of llie Roman world, we are 
assured tliat he had arranged in his mind a 
long succession of future prince^, and that he 
meditated his own retre.it from public life, after 
lie sliouUl have accom[>lisiied a glorious reign 
of about tweiitv \ ears, 7 

But within less than eluriifsen 
months, two unexpected roolutloiis 
overtunu'd tlie ambitious schemes 
of Galerius, The hopes of unititig tlie western 
provinces to his empire were disappointed by 
the elevation *)f Constantine, vsliiKt Italy and 
Africa were lost by the successful revolt of 
iMaxentius, 

I. The fame of Constantine lias nirth. e-iuca. 
rendered posterity attentive to tlie 
most minute circumstances of his a.o. 
life ami actions. Tlie place of Jiis birtli, as well 
as the condition of his mother Htdena, have 
been the subject nut only of literary but of na- 
tional disputes. Notwithstanding the recent 
tradition, which assigns for her father a British 
king, we are obliged to confess, that Helena was 
the daughter of an innkeeper but, at the same 
time, we may defend the legality of her mar- 
riage, against those who have represented her as 


2 Hic nw^odo amalilts, sed etiam T«TieTabilis Oalhs fuit; pr». 


r. 19 ) statim scutarius, continuo protJ^tor, moT jiostridie 
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■ ' . ■ acknowleili^d even l»y I.actantius, 

7 These schemes, however, rest only on the \erv doubtful authority 
of I.actantiu9, de 1*. c. SO. 

8 Thw tradition, unknown to the rontemporarie^ c>f ronstmtine, 
was jnventesl in the dirkness of monri.tt nes, t-^ll*'[Il^he<l by 
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the concubine of Constantins.^^ The great Con- 
stantine was most probably born at Naissus, in 
Dacia ;'0 and it is not surprising, that in a family 
and province distinguished only by the profession 
of ai-ms, the youth should discover very little 
inclination to improve his mind by the acquisition 

of know ledge. ^ ^ He was about eighteen 
A D 29'^. ® ° 

years of age when his father was pro- 
moted to the rank of Caesar ; but that fortunate 
event was attended with his mother’s divorce ; and 
the splendour of an Imperial alliance reduced 
the son of Helena to a state of disgrace and hu- 
miliation. Instead of following Constantius in 
the West, he remained in the service of Diocle- 
tian, signalised his valour in the wars of Egypt 
and Persia, and gradually rose to the honourable 
station of a tribune of the first order. The 
figure of Constantine was tall and majestic ; he 
was dexterous in all his exercises, intrepid in 
war, affable in peace ; in his whole conduct, the 
active spirit of youth was tempered by habitual 
prudence; and while his mind was engrossed by 
ambition, he appeared cold and insensible to the 
allurements of pleasure. The favour of the 
people and soldiers, who had named him as a 
worthy candidate for the rank of Caesar, served 
only to exasperate the jealousy of Galerius ; and 
though prudence might restrain liim from exer- 
cising any open violence, an absolute monarch is 
seldom at a loss how to execute a sure and secret 
revenge.'* Every hour increased the danger of 
Constantine, and the anxiety of his father, who, 
by repeated letters, expressed the warmest desire 
of embracing his son. For some time the policy 
of Galerlirs supplied him with delays and ex- 
cuses but it was impo*.MMe long to refuse so 
lutuiwl a request of his associate, v.Ith<*ut main- 
taining his refuval by aims. 'Ihc peimissiim of 
the jouiiiev was rcluctaiitly gi.mted. and what- 
ever precautions the enqK'ior miglit have taken 
to intercept a return, the eonseipiences of which 
he, with so much reason, ajjprelieiuled, they were 
effectually disappointed liy the incredible dili- 
gence of Constantine. '-5 Leaving the palace of 
Nicoinedia in the night, he tra\ elled post through 
Bitbynia, Thrace, Dacia, Pannonia, Italy and 
Gaul, and amidst the jovful acclamations of the 
people, reached the port of Boulogne, in the 
very moment when his father w as preparing to 
embark for Britain. 

Death of Ton- The British expedition, and an 
suiiuu,,and victory over the barbarians of 

9 Eutn-piii-. lx. 2.) in a few woriLs, the real truth, and the 

o< c.uiijn nt the error, •' < • , 
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Caledonia, were the last exploits of c'evationof 
the reign of Constantins. He ended 
his life in the Imperial j>alace of 
York, fifteen months after he had received tlie 
' title of Augustus, and almost fourteen years and 
I a Iialf after he had been promoted to the rank of 
] Caesar. His death W'as immediately succeeded 
' by the elevation of Con'-taiitino. The ideas of 
inheritance and succession are so very familiar, 

I that the generality of mankind consider them as 
i founded, not only in reason, but in nature itself, 
j Our imagination readily transfers the same prin- 
ciples from private property to public dominion : 

■ and whenever a virtuous father leaves behind him 
; a son whose merit seems to justify the esteem, 

' or even the hopes, of the people, the joint in- 
I fluence of prejudice and of affection operates 

■ with irresistible weight. The flower of the 
, western armies had followed Constantius into 
i Britain, and the national troops were reinforced 

by a numerous body of Alemanni, who obeyed 
; the orders of Crocus, one of their hereditary 
chieftains.'* Tire opinion of their ow n import- 
f ance, and the assurance that Britain, Gaul, and 
I Spain, would acquiesce in their nomination, w^ere 
I diligently inculcated to the legions by the ad- 
herents of Constantine. The soldiers were asked, 


j "Whether they could hesitate a moment between 
I the honour of placing at their head the worthy 
! son of their beloved emperor, and the ignominy 
I of tamely expecting the amval of some obscure 
1 stranger, on whom it might please the sovereign 
! of Asia to bestow the armies and provinces of 
' the West ? It was insinuated to them, that gra- 
titude and liberality held a distinguished place 
among the virtue'- ('f Coii'.tantine ; nor did that 
artful prince show liiiU'.i. If to the tro<>ps, rill they 
were prepaicd to '“.ilute him with the names of 
Augustus aud r.mp«.Ka\ The tluone was the 
I object of bis desiies; and bad he been le^s ac- 
tuated by ambition, ir was hi-, only means of 
j safety. He w.a«. well aeijuaintcd with the cha- 
] racter and sentiments of GaLrius, and suffi- 
: ciently apprised, that if he wislied to live he 
; must detennine to reign. The decent and even 
I obstinate resistance which he chose to affect,'® 

! v\ as contrived to justify ids Lisin pation ; nor did 
j he yield to the acclamations of the aimy, till he 
I had provided the proper materials for a letter, 
j which he immediately despatched to the emperor 
. of the East. Constantine informed him of the 
I melancholy event of his father's death, modestly 
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aWv defended by Lipsius de Magnitudme Roroana, ' : 
Sup{>ltment. 
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asserted his natural claim to the succession, and 
respectfully lamented, that the affectionate vio- 
lence of his troops had not permitted him to 
solicit the Imperial purple in the regular and 
constitutional manner. The first emotions of 
Galerius were those of surprise, disappointment, 
and rage ; and as he could seldom restrain his 
passions, he loudly threatened, that he would 
commit to the fiames both the letter and the 
messenger. But liis resentment in- 
ledged by (iaie- Sensibly subsided ; and when he re- 
hinVonf"fhe“ collected the doubtful chance of 
f war, when he had weighed the cha- 
p^tiLsto-Se. racter and strength of his adversary', 
he consented to embrace tlie honour- 
able accommodation which the prudence of C’on- 
stantine had left open to him. Witlioiit either 
condemning or ratifving the choice of the British 
anny, Galerius accepted the son of his deceased 
colleague, as the sovereign of the provinces be- 
yond the Alps ; but he gave him only the title 
of Cwsar, and the fourth rank among the Koman 
princes, whilst he conferred the vacant ])Iace of 
Augustus on his favourite Severus. Tlie ap- 
parent liannony of the empire was still pre- 
serv'ed, and Constantine, '\ho already possessed 
the substance, expected, without impatience, an , 
opportunity of obtaining the honours, of supreme , 
power,'* j 

Tht-hrethm children of Constantins by | 

S'uis'.tersof his Sfcoiid marriage were six in 

eoiistcintu'C. , , > ^ . 1 , 

number, three ot either sox, and 
who«o Imperial descent might liave solicited a 
preference over the meaner extraction of the son 
of Helena. But Constantine was in tlie thirty- 
second year of his age, in the full vigour both of 
mind and body, at tlie time when tlie eldest of 
his brothers could not po^'^ibly be more than 
thirteen years old. Plis claim of superior merit 
had been allowed and ratified by the dying em- 
peror. In his last moments, Constantins be- 
queathed to his eldest son the care of the safety 
as well as greatness of the family ; conjuring 
him to assume both the authority and tiie senti- 
ments of a father with regard to the children of 
Theodora. Their liberal education, advantage- 
ous marriages, tlie secure dignity of their li\es, 
and the fiist honours of the state with which 
they were invested, attest the fraternal aflection 
of Con>,tantine ; and as those princes possessed 
a mild and grateful di'.po'sition, they submitted 
without reluctance to the superiority of his 
genius and foitunc. ' ' 

n v-nritent of 11. Tlic ambitious spirit of Ga- 
tfie Icrius os scaicelv reconciled to the 

disajjpointinent of his views upon 
tlie Gallic provinces, before the unexpected loss 
of Italy wounded his pride as well as power in 
a still more sensible part. The long alisence of 
the emperors hatl filled Rome with discontent 
and indignation; and the people gradually dis- 


covered, that the preference given to Nicomedia 
and Milan, was not to be ascribed to the par- 
ticular inclination of Diocletian, but to the 
permanent form of government which he had 
instituted. It was in vain tliat a few’ months 
after his abdication, his successors dedicated, 
under his name, those magnificent baths, whose 
ruins still supply the ground as well as the 
materials for so many churches and convents . 20 
The tranquillity of those elegant recesses of ease 
and luxury was disturbed by tlie impatient mur- 
murs of the Romans, and a report was insensibly 
circulated, that the sums expended in erecting 
I those buildings would soon be required at their 
hands. About that time the avarice of Gale- 
rius, or perhaps the exigencies of the state, had 
induced him to make a very' strict and rigorous 
inquisition into the property of his subjects, for 
the purpose of a general taxation, both on their 
lands and on their persons. A very minute 
survey appears to have been taken of their real 
estates; and uherever there was the slightest 
suspicion of concealment, torture was very freely 
employed to obtain a sincere declaration of their 
personal wcaltli.^' The privileges which had 
exalted Italy above the rank of the provinces 
were no longer regarded ; and the officers of the 
revenue already began to number the Roman 
people, and to settle the proportion of the new 
taxes. Even when the spirit of freedom had 
been utterly extinguished, the tamest subjects 
have sometimes ventured to re‘*ist an unprece- 
dented invasion of their property ; but on this 
occasion tlie injury was aggrav.ited by the insult, 
and the sense of private interest was quickened 
by that of national honour. Tlie conquest of 
Macedonia, as we have already observed, had 
delivered the Roman peO[)Ie from the weight of 
personal taxes. 'I'hough they lia<l experienced 
every’ form of despotism, they had now enjoyed 
tiiat cxeinplion near five hundred years; nor 
could they patiently brook tlie insolence of an 
Illyrian peasant, who, from his distant residence 
ill Asia, presumed to number liornc among the 
tributa.*-)’ cities of his empire. The rising fury 
of the people was encouraged by tlie authority', 
or at least theconnivar.ee, of tlie senate; and 
the feeble remains t>f tlie prietorian guards, who 
had reason to apprehend tlielr ovv n dissolution, 
embraced so honourable a pretence, and declared 
their readiness to draw their swords in the service 
ot tlieir oppressed country. It was the wish, 
and It soon became the hope, of every citizen, 
that after expelling from Italy their foreign 
tyrants, they should elect a piince, who, by the 
iilace of his residence, and by his maxims of 
government, might once more deserve the title 
of Roman emperor. The name, us well as the 
situation of Maxeiitius, determined in his favour 
the popular enthusiasm. 

Maxeiitius vvic tlie son of the emperor IMax- 
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Maxentius Ae- imian, and he had married thedaugh- 
ter of Galerius. His birth and alli- 
A. D. 306. ance seemed to offer him the fairest 
* ' promise of succeeding to the empire; 
l)ut his vices and incapacity procured him tJie 
same exclusion from the dignity of Caesar, which 
Constantine had deserved by a dangerous su- 
periority of merit. The policy of Galerius pre- 
ferred such associates, as would never disgrace 
the choice, nor dispute the commands, of their 
benefactor. An obscure stranger was therefore 
raised to the throne of Italy, and the son of tlie 
late emperor of the \V est w’as left to enjoy the 
luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few miles 
distant 'from the capital. The gloomy passions 
of his soul, shame, vexation, and rage, were in- 
flamed by envy on the news of Constantine’s 
success; but the hopes of Maxentius revived 
with the public discontent, and he was easily 
persuaded to unite his personal injury and pre- 
tensions with the cause of the Roman people. 
Two praetorian tribunes and a commissar}' of 
provisions undertook the management of the 
conspiracy; and as every order of men was 
actuated by the same spirit, the immediate event 
was neither doubtful nor difficult. The praefect 
of the city, and a few magistrates, who main- 
tained their fidelity to Severus, were massacred 
by tije guards ; and Maxentius, invested with 
the imperial ornaments, was acknowledged by 
the applauding senate and people as the pro- 
tector of the Roman freedom and dignity. It 
is uncertain whether Maximian was previously 
acciuainted with the consj)iracy ; but as soon as 
M.i^imnnre. the Standard of rebellion vva< crccUd I 

a»xuii,e, the* Rome, tlie old emneror broke 1 
I'uri'le* J. , • 1 

tiom the retirLincut vriitre the an- 1 

thority of Diocletian liad condemned him to 
pass a life of nielanclu'ly solitude, .ind concealed 
his returning ambition under the disguise of jia- 1 
tcinal tenderness At the re(jucst of his son and , 
ol the senate, he condescended to re-assume the | 
purple. His ancient dignity, his experience, and 
his fame in arms, added strength as well as 
reputation to the party of Maxentius.-- 
r.'tent and death According to the advice, or rather 

of Virus. orders, of his colleague, the em- 

l>eror Severus immediately hastened to Roipe, 
in tlie full confidence, that by bis unexpected 
celerity, he sliould easily suppress the tumult of 
an unvvarlikc popid.ace, commanded by a licen- 
tious youth. But he found on his arrival the 
gates of the city shut against him, the walls filled 
with men and arms, an experienced general at 
the head of the rtbels, and his own troops vvith- 
(5Ut spiiit or afficth:!!. A large body of floors , 
deserted to t!\e enemy, allured by tlie pnmiise* 

< f a large donative ; .»nd, if it be tine that tluv 
I'.ad l>een ]evie<l l>y IMaxiinian in his Atiiian 
war, preferring tlie natnr.il fei'lings of gratitude 
to the artificial ticN c>f alleixi tnce. AijuIsiius, 
the prie’^orian jir^rfect, deelare.l hini''e]f in favour 
t'f Maxentius, and diew after him the most con- 
siderable part of tile troop',, accustomed to obey 
hi-, commands. Rome, according to tiie ex- 

’.1 The «iTth PareevT-c rc-rrevrts the c mPsiet o'" Xf iX'iriAn m 
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presriou of an orator, recalled her armies; and 
the unfortunate Severus, destitute of force and 
of counsel, retired, or rather tied, with pre- 
cipitation, to Ravenna. Here he might for 
some time have been safe. The fortifications of 
Ravenna were able to resist the attempts, and 
the morasses that surrounded the town were 
sufficient to prevent the approach, of the Italian 
army. The sea, which Severus commanded with 
a powerful fleet, secured him an inexhaustible 
supply of provisions, and gave a free entrance to 
the legions, which, on the return of spring, 
would advance to his assistance from Illyricum 
and the East. Maximian, who conducted the 
siege in person, was soon convinced that he 
might waste his time and his army in the fruit- 
less enterprise, and that he had nothing to hope 
either from force or famine. With an art more 
suitable to the character of Diocletian than to 
his own, he directed his attack, not so much 
against the walls of Ravenna, as against the mind 
of Severus. The treachery which he had expe- 
rienced, disposed that unhappy prince to distrust 
the most sincere of his friends and adherents. 
The emissaries of Maximian easily persuaded his 
credulity, that a conspiracy was formed to be- 
tray the town, and prevailed upon his fears not 
to expose himself to the discretion of an irritated 
conqueror, but to accept the faith of an honour- 
able capitulation. He was at first received with 
humanity, and treated with respect, Maximian 
conducted tlic captive emperor to Rome, and 
gave him the most solemn assurances that he had 
secured his life by the resignation of the puqjle. 
But Severus could obtain only an easy death and 
an Imperial funeral. When the n. 
Sentence was signilied to him, the 
manner t»f executing it wa> left to hi- ow n choice; 
lie preferred the favourite mode of the ancients, 
that of (.pening lii- vlIiis. and as soon as he 
expired. Ins body was can icd to the sepulchre 
which had been constiucted for the family of 
Gallieniis -> 

_ 'rhougiithecIiaractersofConstan- 
tine and Maxentius had very little hi.s diughter 

rt. . . , , , , . . F.iust ,, anti tlie . 

affinity with each other, their situa- title.. fat, 
tion and interest were the same; and 
prudence seemed to require thatthey 
should unite tlieir forces against the common 
enemy. Notwithstanding the superiority of his 
age and dignity, the indefatigable Maximian 
parsed the Alps, and courting a }>ersonal inter- 
view witlj the sovereign of Gaul, carried with 
him his daughter Fau-ta, as the pledge of the 
nt vv alliaiKC. The marriage was celebrated at 
.Vrk*'', with every circumstance of ni.agnificence ; 
.aitd the .uuKut colleague of Diocletian, who 
again a-s, ried hi, claim to the western empire, 
cenfvried on hi- 'on-in-law and ally the title of 
.\ugiistus. 1»\ con-enting to receive that ho- 
lu.ur from iM.tximian, C'on-tantine -eeined to 
embrace the cau-e of Horne arul of the senate ; 
but his profe—ions were anibiguou-, and hi- 
as-istance -low and ineirectual. He con-ulered 
with attention the approaching contest i>etween 

23 Th«» r-misn't nr'--, rf ir ' a' , t- d •? . ^ , v . „ 
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the masters of Italy and the emperor of the East, much ease, in the more ancient civil wars, the 
and was prepared to consult his own safety or zeal of party, and the hjlhta ot nalitarv obe- 
ambition in the event of the war.24 dience, had converted the n.itive citizens of 

Gaiciius invades The importance of the occasion j Rome into iier mo'.t implacable eneiaie',. we 
called for the presence and abilities | shall be inclined t*) thstrnst thi-, extreme delicacv 
of Galerius. At tlie head of a powerful army, ^ of stranjjers and barliarians, who hiul never be- 
collected from Illyricum and the East, he entered ' held Italy till they entered it in .i ho'^tile manner. 
Italy, resolved to revenge the death of Severus, Had they not been restraine<.l by motives of a 
and to chastise the rebellious Romans ; or, as he i more interested nature, they would probably 
expressed his intentions in the furious language ' have answered Galerius in the word'^ of (’a?sar’s 
of a barbarian, to extirpate the senate, and to veterans: “ If our general \vi*.lies lo lead us to 
destroy the people by the sword. But the skill i the banks of the Tyber, we are prepared to 
of Maximian had concerted a prudent system of } “ trace out his camp. Whatsoever walls he has 
defence. The invader found every place hostile, j “ determined to level with the ground, our hands 
fortified, and inacessible ; and though he forced ’ “ are ready to work tlie engines : nor shall we 
his way as far as Nami, within sixty miles of “ iiesitate, should the name of the devoted city 
Rome, his dominion in Italy was confinetl to be Rome itself.’’ I’hese are indeed the ex- 
the narrow limits of his camp. Sensible of the j pressions ot a p<vet ; hut of a pivet who haslieen 
increasing difficulties of his enterprise, the , distinguislietl, and even cenMircd, for his strict 
haughty Galerius made the first advances to- 1 adherence to the truth of historv. -7 


wards a reconciliation, and despatched tw'o of 
his most considerable officers to tempt tlie Ro- 
man princes by the offer of a conference, and 
the declaration of his paternal regard for .Max- 
entius, who might obtain much more fiom his 
liberality than he could hope from the doubtful 
chance of vvar."2^ The offers of Galerius were 
rejected with firmness, his perfidious frieiulship 
refused with contempt, and it was not long be- 
fore he discovered, that, unless he provided for 
his safety by a timely retreat, he liad some rea^'Oii 
to apprehend the fate of Severus. The wealth 
which the Romans defended against his rapacious 
tpanny, they freely contributed for his destruc- 
tion. The name of iMaxiinian, the popular arts 
of his son, the secret distribution of large sums, 
and the promise of still more liberal rewards, 
checked the ardour, and corrupted the fidelity, 
of the Illyrian legions; and when Galerius at 
length gave the signal of the retreat, it was with 
some difficulty that he could prevail on his 
veterans not to desert a banner which liad so 
often conducted them to victory and h<mour. A 
cuiitemporary writer assigns two other causes for 
the failure of the expedition ; but tliev are !>oth 
of such a nature, that a cautious historian will 
scarcely venture to adopt them. \Ve are told 
that Galerius, who had formed a very imperfect 
notion of the greatness of Rome, hy the cities of 
the East with which he was acquainted, found ' 
his forces inadequate to the siege of that immense i 
capital. But the extent of a citv serves only to ! 
render It more accessible to the'enemv; R^ i 
had long since been accustomed to ‘•ubmit on the I 

approach of a conqueror; nor could the tempo- ' 

rarv- enthusiasm of the people have long con- 
tended against the discipline and valour'of the 
legions. We are likewise infonned, that the 
legions themselves were struck witli horror and 
remorse, and that those pious sons of the republic 
retused to violate the sanctity of their venerable 
parent. But when we recollect with how 

of the ^evation 
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j 1 ne Jegioiis ot Lraienus exlnhit a 

1 very melancholy proof of tlieir dis- 
i position, by the ravages which they committed 
, in their retreat. Tliey murdered, they ravished, 
! they plumlered, they drtwe away the flocks and 
I herds of the Italian^; they burnt the villages 

■ through which they passed, and they endeavoured 
; to destroy the country- wijich it had not been in 
; their power to subdue. During the whole march, 

, Maxentius hung on their rear, but be very pru- 

■ dently ileclined a general engagement with those 
brave and desperate veteians. His father had 
undertaken a second journey into Gaul, with the 
hope of persnufling Coiwtantnie, who liad a.ssera- 

, bled an army on the frontier, to join the pursuit 
and to complete the v ictory. But the actions of 
Constantine vv».re guided hy rea‘-«in, anti not by 
, resentment. Hi pcrsi'.ted in the w i^e resolution 
of maintaining a ImI u.ce of pow ur in tlte divided 
empire, anti lie im longer iuititl Galerius, when 
that aspiring prince had ceased to be an object 

. of terror. 

I Ihc mintl of Galerius was the F:i''Ttnrm nf fid- 
most susccptiljle of the sterner pas- 
I sions ; but it was lujt, however, 
incapable of a sincere and lasting friendship. 

I Licinius, v\hose manners as wcdl as character 
t were not unlike his own, seems to have engaged 
^ l)oth Ills affection and esteem. Their intimacy 
j had commenced in the happier period perhaps 
J of their youth and obscuritv. It had been ce- 
; mented by the fieerlom and dangers of a military 
I life ; they had advanced almost bv equal steps 
j through the successive honours of the service; 

I and as soon as Galerius was invested w ith the 
Imperial dignity, he seems to have conceived 
the design of raising his companion to the same 
rank with liimself. During the short period of 
his prosperity, he considered the rank of Cwsar 
as unworthy of the age and merit of Licinius, 
and rather chose to reserve for him the place of 
Constantins, and the empire of the ^Vest. While 
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the emperor was employed in the Italian war, 
he intrusted his friend whh the defence of the 
Danube; and immediately after his return from 
that unfortunate expedition, he invested Licinius 
n ith the vacant purple of Severus, resij^ning to 
his immediate command the pro\inces of Ilhri- 
cum.-^ The news of his promotion 
and of Maximyi. ^ ^ no sooner carried into the East 
than Maximin, who govented, or rather op- 
pressed, the countries of Egypt and Syria, be- 
trayed his envy and discontent, disdained the 
inferior name of C$sar, and notwithstanding 
the prayers as well as arguments of Galerius, 
exacted almost by violence the equal title of 
Augustus. 30 For the first, and indeed for the 
last time, the Roman world was administered by 
s^tpnperon. six empcrors. In the "West. Con- 
A.1J.3US. stantine and Maxentius afiected to 
reverence their father Maxiniian. In the East, 
Eiciniiis and Maximin honoured ndth more real 
consideration their benefactor Galerius. Tlie 
opposition of interest, and the memory of a 
recent war, divided the empire into two great 
hostile powers ; but their mutual fears produced 
an apparent tranquillity, and even a feigned 
reconciliation, till the death of the elder princes, 
of Maximian, and more particularly of Galerius, 
gave a new direction to the views and passions 
of their surviving associates. 

Maximian had reluctantly 
Maxiiman. abdicated the empire, the venal 
orators of the times applauded his philosophic 
moderation. W’hen his ambition excited, or at 
least encouraged, a civil war, they returncii 
thanks to his generous patriotism, and gentl\ 
censured that love of ease and retirement nbicli 
had withdrawn him from the public ser\ ice. 
But it was impossible that mimis like thi'^c of 
Maximian and his son could loiig possess in 
harmony an undividcfl jiower. M.ixentius con- 
sideretl himself as tlio legal sovereign of Italy, 
elected by the Roman senate and people ; nor 
■would he enthire the control of hi*, father, who 
arrogantly declared, that by /n? name and abili- 
ties the rash youth had been established on the 
throne. I’lie cause was solemnly pleaded before 
tile praetorian guards, and those troops, who 
dreaded the severity of the old emperor, es- 
poused the party of Maxentius.3'2 Xhe life and 
freedom of Maximian were however respected, 
and he retired from Italy into Illyricum, affect- 
ing to lament his past conduct, and secretly 
contriving new mischiefs. But Galerius, who 
was well acquainted with his character, soon 
obliged him to leave his duniinions, and the last 
refuge of the disappointed IMaxiniian was the 
court of ln\ son-in-law Constantine.^^ FJe was 
rccei\ecl with re-'pect by that artful prince, and 
with the appearance of filial tentlerne'*s by the 
enlpre^s Fausta. That he niiglit remove every 
suspicion, lie resigned the Imperial purple a 
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second time, 34 professing himself at length con- 
vinced of the vanity of greatness and ambition. 
Had he persevered in this resolution, he might 
have ended his life with less dignity, indeed, 
than in his first retirement, yet, however, with 
comfort and reputation. But the near prospect 
of a throne brought back to his remembrance 
the state from whence he was fallen, and he 
resolved, by a desperate effort, either to reign or 
to perish. An incursion of the Franks had 
summoned Constantine, with a part of his army, 
to the banks of the Rhine ; the remainder of the 
troops were stationed in the southern provinces 
of Gaul, which lay exposed to the enterprises 
of the Italian emperor, and a considerable trea- 
sure was deposited in the city of Arles. Alaxi- 
mian either craftily invented, or hastily credited, 
a vain report of the death of Constantine. With- 
out hesitation he ascended the throne, seized 
the treasure, and scattering it with his accus- 
tomed profusion among the soldiers, endea- 
voured to awake in their minds the memory of 
his ancient dignity and exploits. Before he 
could establish bis authority, or finish the nego- 
tiation which he appeaars to have entered into 
with his son Alaxentius, the celerity of Constan- 
tine defeated all his hopes. On the first news 
of his peifidy and ingratitude, that prince re- 
turned by rapid marches from the Rhine to the 
Saone, embarked on the last-mentioned river at 
Chalons, and at Lyons trusting himself to the 
rapidity of the Rhone, arrived at the gates of 
Arles, with a military force which it was impos- 
sible for Alaximian to rc'.is.t, and which scarcely 
permitted him to take refuge in the neighbour- 
ing city of Mar^filles. The narrow neck of 
land which jolueil that place to the continent 
wa'. fortified against the besit-gers, whilst the 
. .sea was opvn. either for the escape of ^laximian, 

1 or for the succours of Maxentius, if the latter 
I should choose to disgui'iO his invasion of Gaul, 

' unikr the honourable pretence of defending a 
distressed, or, as he might allege, an injured 
fatlier. Apprelicnsive of the fatal consequences 
of delay, Constantine gave orders for an imme- 
diate assiiult ; but the scaling-ladders were found 
too short for tlie height of the walls, and Alar- 
' scilles might have sustained as long a siege as it 
j formerly did against the arms of C a;sar, if the 
garrison, conscious either of their fault or of their 
danger, had not purchased their pardon by de- 
livering up the city and the person of Alaximian. 
A secret but irrevocable sentence of n. . .. 

j . His death. 

death was pronounced against the ad. 310 . 
usurper, he obtained only tlie same 
favour w hich he had indulged to Sevenis, and it 
was published to the world, that, oppressed by 
the remorse of his repeated crimes, he strangled 
himself with his own hands. After he had lost 
the assistance, and disdained the moderate coun- 
sels, of Diocletian, tlie second period of his ac- 
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tive life was a series of public calamities and 
personal mortifications, which were terminated, 
in about three years, by an ignominious death. 
He deserved his fate ; but we sliould find more 
reason to applaud the humanity of Constantine, 
if he had spared an old man, the benefactor of 
his father, and the father of his wife. Durini^ 
the whole of this melancholy transaction, it ap- 
pears that Fausta sacrificed the sentiments of 
nature to her conjugal dutics.^^ 

Death of years of Galerius were 

Gaienus. less shameful and unfortunate; and 
' ^ though he had filled with more 

glory the subordinate station, of Caesar than the 
superior rank of Augustus, he preserved, till 
the moment of his death, the first place amon;^ 
the princes of the Roman world. He survived 
his retreat from Italy about four years, and 
wisely relinquishing his views of universal em- 
pire, he devoted the remainder of his life to the 
enjoyment of pleasure, and to the execution of 
some works of public utility ; among which we 
may distinguish the discharging into the Da- 
nube the superfluous waters of the lake Pelso, 
and the cutting down the immense forests that 
encompassed it ; an operation worthy of a mo- 
narch, since it gave an extc*nsi\e country to the 
agriculture of his Pannonian salqects.sO Hi., 
death was occasioned by a very j)ainrul and 
lingering disorder. Ilis body, swelled by an 
intemperate course of life to an unwieldy cor- 
pulence, was covered with ulcers, and devoured 
by innumerable swarms of those insects w ho 
have given their name to a most loatli^omc 
disease; '57 but as Galerius had olfendod a very 
zealous and powerful party among his subjects^, 
his sufferings, instead of exciting tli^ir compas- 
sion, have been celebrated as the virible eliect^ 
Hi« iiomininn of divilie justict'.-’^ He bad no 
sooner expired i.i his palace of 
Lu'inius. ^ Nicomedia, than the two eniporojs 
■who were indebted for their purple to Iiis favour 
began to collect their forces, with the intctition 
either of disputing, or of dividing, the dominions 
which he had left without a master. Thev 


•w'ere persuaded, however, to desist from the 
former design, and to agree in the latter. The 
provinces of Asia fell to the share of ^raxiiiu'n, 
and those of Europe augmented the portion of 
Licinius. The Hellespont and the Thracian 
Bosphorus formed their mutual boundary, aiwl 
the banks of those narrow seas, which fiov eil in 
the midst of the Roman world, were covered 
w{th sohiiers, with arms, and with fortifications. 
Iho deaths of Maxiniian and of Galerius re- 
duced the nurahor of emperors to four. Tiie 
sense of tlieir true interest soon connected Li- 
cinius and Constantine; a secret ailiauce was 


concluded betw'een IVIaximin and Maxentius, 
and their unhappy subjects expected, w ith terror, 
the bloody consequences of their iiRwitable dis- 
sensions, which were no longer re-jtrained by the 
fear or the respect which they had entertained 
for Galerius.st' 

Among so many crimes and mis- AaTum.tratioQ 
fortunes, occasioned by the passions ^ 
of the Roman princes, there is some sog— 512. 

pleasure in discovering a single action which 
may be ascribed to their virtue. In the sixth 
year of his reign, Constantine visited the city of 
Autun, and generously remitted the arrears of 
tribute, reducing at the same time the proportion 
of their assessnient, from twenty-five to eighteen 
thousand heads, subject to the real and personal 
capitation.'t) Yet even this indulgence affords 
the most unquestionable proof of tlie public 
iniserv. Tliis tax was so extremely oppressive, 
either in itself or in the mode of collecting it, 
that whilst the revenue was increased by extor- 
tion, it was diinini'^heJ by despair : a consider- 
able part of the territory of Autun was left 
uncultivated ; and great numbers of the provin- 
cials rather chose to live as exiles and outlaws, 
than to support the weight of civil society. It 
is but too probable, that the bountiful emperor 
relieved, by a ])artidl act of lilverality, one among 
the many evils which he had caused by his 
general maxims of aibninistration. But even 
tliose maxims were le->s the elfect of choice than 
I of nccos>ity. And if we except the death of 
' IMaximian, the reign of Constantine in Gaul 
seems to have been the most innocent and even 
virtuous peri'Kl of Ids Ufe. The provinces were 
protecteil by his ])re’sence from the inroads of 
the barbarians, w ho cither dreaded or experienced 
his active valour. After a signal victory over 
tlie Franks and Aleinanni, several of their 
princes wc-re e\po-je<l by ln\ order to the wild 
beasts in (ho amphitheatre of Treves and the 
pe >(de 'ioem t<^ have enjoyed the spectacle, with- 
out discovering, in such a treatment of royal 
captives, any thing tb.it wa> repugnant to the 
laws of nations or of hiunanity.'^ ^ 

Tlie virtues of (’onstantine were T>r<inmof Mai- 
rcndeix’d more illustrious by the 
vices of Maxentius. Whilst the a.Hoe'^-3i9. 
Gallic provinces enj^»yed as much happiness as 
the condition of the times vvas capable of re- 
ceiving, Italy and Africa groaned under the 
dominion of a tyrant as contcmotihle as he vvas 
odious. The zeal of flattery and faction has 
indeed too frequently sacririevdthe reputation of 
the vanqiiishetl to the glory of their successful 
rivals ; but even those w riters who ha\*e revealed, 
with the most freedom and pleasure, tlie faults 
of Constantine, ununiiuuusly confess that Max- 
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cntius was cruel, rapacious, and profligate. ^'3 jJe 
had the good foituue to suppress a slight rebel- 
lion in Africa. The governor and a few ad- 
herents had been guilty ; the province sxiifered 
for their crime. The flourishing cities of Cirtlia 
and Carthage, and the whole extent of that fertile 
country, were wasted by fire and snord. TJie 
abuse of victory was followed by the abuse of law 
and justice. A formidable army of sycophants 
and delators invaded Africa ; the rich and the 
noble were easily convicted of a connection with 
the rebels ; and those among them who expe- 
rienced the emperor’s clemency, w’ere only 
punished by the confiscation of their estates.^^ 
So signal a victory was celebrated by a magni- 
ficent triumph, and Maxentius exposed to the 
eyes of the people tlie spoils and captives of a 
Roman province. The state of the capital was 
no less deserving of compassion than that of 
Africa. The wealth of Rome supplied an inex- 
haustible fund for his vain and prodigal expenses, j 
and the ministers of his revenue were skilled in 
the arts of rapine. It was under his reign that 
the method of exacting ^ Jree from the se- 
nat(jrs was first invented ; and as the sum was 
insensibly increased, the pretences of le\ying it, 
a victor)', a birth, a marriage, or an Imperial 
consuKliip, were proportionably multiplied. 
INIaxentius had imbibed the same implacable 
aversion to the senate which had characterised 
most of the former tyrants of Rome: nor was 
it possible for his ungrateful temper to forgive 
the generous fidelity which liad raised him to the 
throne, and supported him against all his ene- 
mies. The li\es of the senators were ex[)OsC'd 
to his jealous suspicions; the dishonour of tlieir 
■^^ives and daughters heightened tlie g}atiric.ui 4 >n 
ot his sensual passions. It ina) l>e pjcsumcd 
that an Imperial lover wa, seldom leduced to 
sigh in \ain; but whenewr pcruiasion proved 
intfieciual, he had recouise to \ioI‘.uce; and 
there remains oiu’ memorable example of a noble 
matron, who pjeserved hvr tlitistity by a volun- 
tary death. ihe soldiers Wt-re tlje oji'jy ouler»)f 
men whom he appeared to rospect, or studied to 
please. He filled Rome and Italy with aimed 
troops, connived at their tumults, suffered them 
with impunity to plunder, and even to massacre, 
the defenceless people and indulging them 
in the same licentiousness w hich their emperor 
enjoyed, Maxentius often bestow ed on his mili- 
tary favourites the splendid villa, or the beautiful 
wife, of a senator. A prince of such a character, 
alike incapable of governing either in peace or 
in war, might purchase the support, but he could 
never obtain tlic esteem, of the army. Yet his 
jjride was equal t<} his otlierxiees. Whilst he 
passed ids indolent life, either within the walls ! 


of his palace or in the neighbouring gardens of 
Sallust, he was repeatedly heard to declare, that he 
alone rvas emperor, and that the other princes w ere 
no more than his lieutenants, on w horn he had de- 
x'olved the defence of the frontier provinces, that 
he might enjoy without interruption the elegant 
I luxury of the capita!. Rome, which had so long 
I regretted the absence, lamented, during the six 
i years of his reign, the presence of her sovereign.^7 
Tliough Constantine might vieAv 

o o Civil iv3r 

the conduct of Maxentius with ab- twten Von- 
honence, and the situation of the 
Romans w ith compassion, w e have 
no reason to presume that he would have taken 
up arms to punish the one, or to relieve the 
other. But the tyrant of Italy rashly ventured 
to provoke a formidable enemy, whose ambition 
had been hitherto restrained by considerations of 
prudence, rather than bv principles of justice.'*'^ 
After the death of Maximian, his titles, accord- 
ing to the establislied custom, had been erased, 
and Ids statues thrown down with ignominy. 
His son, who had persecuted and deserted htei 
when alive, affected to display the most pious 
regard for his memory, and gave orders that a 
similar treatment should be immediately inflicted 
on all tlie statues that liad been erected in Italy 
and Africa to the Jionourof Constantine. That 
wise prince, who sincerely wished to decline a 
war. with tlic difficulty and importance of which 
he w'as sufficiently acquainted, at first dissembled 
the insult, and sought for redress by the milder 
expedients of negotiation, till he was convinced, 
that the hostile and ambitious designs of the 
. Italian cmpcior made it necessary for him to 
j aim in his own defence. Maxentius, who 
I opeidy avowed his pieteiislons to the whole 
i' monaie'Iiy t)f the M est, had already piepared a 
' \eiy considerable foice to inxade the Gallic 
I provinces on the side of Khictia; and though 
j he ct'uKl not expect any assi'vtance from Lie'inius, 

I lie was riatferetl with tiie hope that the legions of 
I lUynoum, uUuicd by his prese-nts and promises, 
i would desert tlie standard of that prince, and 
unanimously declare themselves his soldiers and 
subje'Cts.’'' Constantine no longer hesitated. 
He had deliberated with caution, he acted with 
\igour. He gave a private audience to the 
ambassadois, who, in the name of the senate and 
people, conjured him to deliver Rome from a 
<!etested tyrant j and, witliout regarding the 
timid remonstrances of his council, he resolved 
to prevent the enemy and to carry the war into 
the heart of Italy. ^ 

The enterprise was as full of danger 
asof glory; and the unsuccessful event 
ol two former invasions was sufficient to inspire 
the most serious apprehensions. The veteran 
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troops who revered the name of IVIaximian, had 
embraced in both those wars the party of his 
son, and were now restrained by a sense of 
honour, as well as of interest, from entertaining 
an idea of a second desertion. Maxentius, who 
considered the praetorian guards as the firmest 
defence of his throne, had increased them to 
their ancient establishment ; and they composed, 
including the rest of the Italians who were en- 
listed into his service, a formidable body of 
fourscore thousand men. Forty thousand Moors 
and Carthaginians had been raised since the re- 
duction of Africa. Even Sicily furnished its 
proportion of troops ; and the armies of Max- 
entius amounted to one hundred and seventy 
thousand foot, and eighteen thousand horse* 
The wealth of Italy supplied the expenses of 
the war ; and the adjacent provinces were ex- 
hausted, to form immense magazines of corn and 
every other kind of provisions. 

The whole force of Constantine consisted of 
ninety thousand foot and eight thousand horse;3t 
and as the defence of the Rhine required an ex- 
traordinary attention during the absence of the 
emperor, it was not in his power to employ 
above half his troops in the Italian expedition, 
unless he sacrificed the public safety to his 
private quarrel. At the head of about forty 
thousand soldiers, he marched to encounter an 
enemy whose numbers were at least four times 
superior to his own. But the armies of Rome, 
placed at a secure distance from danger, were 
enen-ated by indulgence and luxury, Habi« 
tuated to the baths and theatres of Rome, they 
took the field with reluctance, and were chiefly 
composed of veterans who had almost forgotten, 
or of new levies who had never acquired, the 
use of arms, and the practice of war. The hardy 
legions of Gaul had long defended the fiontiers 
of the empire against the barbarians of the 
North ; and in the performance of tlmt laborious 
&er\ice, their valour was exercised, and tlieir 
discipline confirmed. There appeared tlie same 
difference between the leaders as between the 
armies. Caprice or flattery had tempted Max. 
entius with the hopes of conquest ; but these 
aspiring hopes soon gave way to the habits of 
pleasure and the consciousness of his inex. 
perience. The intrepid mind of Constantine 
had been trained from his earliest youth to war, 
to action, and to military command. 

Con-rtantine When Hannibal marched from 
p^theA!^ Gaul into Italy, he was obliged, 
first, to discover, and then to open, a way over 
mountains and through savage nations, that had 
never yielded a passage to a regular army.^J 
The Alps u ere then guarded by nature, they 
are now fortified by art. Citadels, constructed 
with no less skill than labour and expense, 
command every avenue into the plain, and on 
that side render Italy almost inaccessible to the 


enemies of the king of Sardinia. -^* But in the 
course of the intermediate perkKl, t!je generals, 
who have attempted the passage, lia\e seldom 
experienced any {Ufiicuhy or resistance. In the 
age of Constantine, tlie peasants of tlie moun- 
tains were ci\ilised and obedient subjects ; the 
country was plentifully stocked with provisions, 
and the stupendous highways, w hich the Ro- 
mans had carried over the Alps, opened several 
communications between Gaul and Italy.^j 
Constantine preferred the road of the Cottian 
Alps, or, it is now called, of Mount Cenis, and 
led his troops with such active diligence, that he 
descended into the plain of Piedmont liefore 
the court of Maxentius Jiad received any certain 
intelligence of his departure from the banks of 
the Rhine. The city of Susa, however, which 
is situated at the foot of Mount Cenis, was sur- 
rounded with walls, and provided vvitli a garrison 
sufficiently numerous to check the pnigress of 
an invader ; but the impatience of Constantine’s 
troops disdained the tedious fonns of a siege. 
The same day that they appeared before Susa, 
they applied fire to the gates, and ladders to the 
walls ; and mounting to the assault amidst a 
shower of stones and arrows, they entered the 
place sword in hand, and cut in pieces the 
greatest part of the garrison. Tlie flames were 
extinguished by tlie care of Constantine, and the 
remains of Susa preserved from total destruction. 
About forty miles from thence, a more severe 
contest awaited Inm. A nvimerous , 

f. f 111 Battle of Tuna. 

army of Italians was assembled un- 
der the lieutenants of Maxentius, in the plains 
of Turin. Its principal strength oonsi^sted in a 
species of heavy cavalry, wliich the Romans, 
since the decline of their disciplme, liad borrowed 
from the nations of the La^t. The horses, as 
well as the men, were clothed in complete 
armour, the joints of which were artfully adapted 
to the motions of their hodie-.- Tlie aspect of 
this cavalry was formidable, their weight almost 
irresistible ; and as, on this occasion, their 
generals had drawn them up in a compact 
column or wedge, with a sharp point, and with 
spreading flanks, they flattered themselves that 
tliey should easily break and trample down the 
army of Constantine. They might, jjerhaps, 
have succeeded in their design, had not their ex- 
perienced adversary embraced the same method 
of defence which in similar circumstances had 
been practised by Aurelian. The skilful evo- 
lutions of Constantine divided and baffled this 
massy column of cavalry. The troops of Max- 
entius fled in confusion towards Turin ; and as 
the gates of the city were shut against them, 
very few escaped the sword of the victorious 
pursuers. By this important service, Turin de- 
served to experience the clemency and even 
favour of the conqueror. He made his entry 
into the Imperial palace of Milan, and almost 
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all the cities of Italy between the Alps and tlie 
Po not only acknowledged the power, but cm- j 
braced with zeal the party, of Constantine. | 
, From Milan to Rome, the .£mi- I 
tie of v’erona. Han and Flaimiiian high wavb oflered i 
an easy march of about four hundred miles ; I 
but though Constantine was impatient to en- i 
counter the tyrant, he prudently directed his 
operations against another array of Italians, who, 
by their strength and position, might either oppose 
his progress, or, in case of a misfortune, might 
intercept his retreat. Ruricius Pompeianus, a 
general distinguished by his valour and ability, 
had under his command the city of Verona, and 
all the troops that were stationed in the province 
of Venetia. As soon as he was informed that 
Constantine was advancing towards him, he de- 
tached a large body of cavaliy, which was 
defeated in an engagement near Brescia, and 
pursued by tlie Gallic legions as far as the gates 
of Verona. The nece-^sity, tlie importance, and 
the difficulties of the siege of Verona, immedi- 
ately presented tliemselves to the sagacious mind 
of Constantine. The city was accessible only 
by a narrow peninsula towards the west, as the 
other three sides were surrounded by the Adige, 
a rapid river wliich covered the province of Ve- 
netia, from whence the besieged derived an 
inexhaustible supply of men and proWsions. It 
was not without great difficulty, and after several 
fruitless attempts, that Constantine found means 
to pass the river at some distance above tlie city, 
and in a place where the torrent was less violent. 
He then encompassed Verona with strong lines, 
pushed his attacks with prudent vigour, and re- 
pelled a desperate sally of Pompeianus, That 
intrepiil general, uhen he had u«>ed every means 
of defence that the strength of place or that 
of tlie garrison could atibrd, secretly escaped 
from Verona, anxious not for his on n but for tlie 
public safety. With indefatigable diligence be 
soon collected an army sufficient either to meet 
Constantine in the field, or to attack him if he 
obstinately remained within his lines. The em- 
peror, attentive to the motions, ancf infomied of 
the approach, of so formidable an enemy, left a 
part of his legions to continue the operations of 
the siege, w'hilst, at the head of those troops on 
whose valour and fidelity he more particularly 
depended, he advanced in person to engage the i 
general of Maxentius. The army of Gaul was ! 
drawn up in two lines, according to the usual ! 
practice of war; but their experienced leader, 
perceiving that the numbers of the Italians far 
exceeded his own, suddenly changed his disposi- 
tion, and, reducing the second, extended the 
front of his first, line to a just proportion with 
that of the enemy. Such evol utions, which only 
veteran troops can execute without confusion in 
a moment of danger, commonly prove decisive : 
but as tills engagement began tov\ards the close 
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of the' day, and was contested with great obsti- 
nacy during the whole night, there was less room 
for the conduct of the generals than for the 
courage of the soldiers. The return of light 
displayed the victory of Constantine, and a field 
of carnage covered with many thousands of the 
vanquished ItaHans. Their general, Pompeia- 
nus, was found among the slain : Verona im- 
mediately surrendered at discretion, and the 
garrison was made prisoners of war. ^8 When 
the officers of the \ictorious army congratulated 
their master on this important success, they ven- 
tured to add some respectful complaints, of such 
a nature, however, as the most jealous monarclis 
will listen to without displeasure. They re- 
presented to Constantine, that, not contented 
with performing all the duties of a commander, 
he had exposed his own person with an excess 
of valour which almost degenerated into rash- 
ness ; and they conjured him for the future to 
pay more regard to the preservation of a life in 
which the safety of Rome and of the empire was 

involved. 8y 

•While Constantine signalised his 
conduct and valour in the field, the fear-, of Max- 
sovereign of Italy appeared insen- 
sible of the calamities and danger of a chil war 
wliich raged in the heart of his dominions. 
Pleasure was still the only business of Maxen- 
tius. Concealing, or at least attempting to con- 
ceal, from the public knowledge the misfortunes 
of his arms, 60 he indulged himself in a vain 
confidence, which deferred the remedies of the 
approacliing evil, without deferring the e^il 
itself.6i The rapid progre'^s of Constantine 6 ^ 
was scarcely sufficient to awaken him from this 
fatal security: he fiatrered himself, that liis well- 
known lil)evaHtY, and the majesty of ihe Homan 
name, which had already delivered him from two 
invanoii'S, would dissipate with tlie same facility 
the rebellious army of Gaul. The officers of 
experience and ability, who had served under the 
banners of Maximian, were at length compelled 
to inform his effeminate son of tiie imminent 
danger to which he was reduced ; and, with a 
freedom that at once surprised and convinced 
him, to urge the necessity of preventing his ruin, 
by a vigorous exertion of liis remaining power. 
The resources of Maxentius, both of men and 
money, were still considerable. The prjEtorian 
guards felt how strongly their own interest and 
safety were connected with his cause ; and a 
third army was soon collected, more numerous 
than those which had been lost in the battles of 
Turin and Verona. It was far from the inten- 
tion of the emperor to lead his troops in person. 
A stranger to the exercises of war, he trembled 
at the apprehension of so dangerous a contest ; 
and as fear is commonly superstitious, he listened 
with melancholy attention to the rumours of 
omeus and presages which seemed to menace his 
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life and empire. Shame at length supplied the 
place of courage, and forced him to take the field. 
He was unable to sustain the contempt of the 
Roman people. The Circus resounded with 
their indignant clamours, and they tumultuously 
besieged the gates of the palace, reproaching the 
pusillanimity of their indolent sovereign, and 
celebrating the heroic spirit of Constantine. 63 
Before Maxentius left Rome, he consulted the 
Sibylline books. The guardians of these ancient 
oracles were as well versed in the arts of this 
world as they were ignorant of the secrets of 
fate ; and they returned him a very prudent 
answer, which might adapt itself to the event, 
and secure their reputation whatever should be 
the chance of arms, 64 

The celerity of Constantine’s 
march has been compared to the 
A jk - a 2. rapid conquest of Italy by the first 
y-ith uct. Ccesars ; nor is the fiattering 

parallel repugnant to the truth of history, since 
no more than fifty~eight days elapsed between 
the surrender of Verona and the final decision of 
the war. Constantine hvid always apprehended 
that the tyrant would consult the lUctates of 
fear, and perhaps of prudence ; and that, instead 
of risking his last hopes in a general engagement, 
ho would shut liimsclf up witliin the walls of 
Rome. His ample -magazines secured him 
against the danger of famine ; and as the situ- 
ation of Constantine admiited not of delav, he 
might have been reduced to the sad necessity of 
destroying with tire and sword the Imperial city, 
the noblest reward of his victory, and the de- 
liverance of which had been the motive, or rather 
indeed the pretence, of the civil -war.^s It was 
with equal surprise and pleasure, that on his 
arrival at a place called Saxa Rubra, about nine 
miles from Rome, 66 ho discovered the army of 
Maxentius prepared to give him battle. 67 Their 
long front filled a very spacious plain, and tlieir 
deep array reachecl to the banks of the Tyber, 
which covered their rear, and forbade theiV re- 
treat, We are informed, and we mav believe, 
that Constantine disposeil his troops with con- 
summate skill, and that fie chose for himself tJie 
post of honour and danger. Distinguished by 
the splendour of his arms, he charged in person 
the cavalry of his rival ; and his irresistible attack 
determined tiie fortune of the day. The cavalry 
of Maxentius was principally composed either of 
unwieldy cuirassiers, or of light Moors and 
Xumidians. They yielded to the vigour of the 
Gallic horse, which possessed more activity tfian 
the one, more firmness than the other. The 


I defeat of the twm wings left the infantry without 
! any protection on its flanks, and the undisciplined 
I Italians fled without reluctance from the stand- 
ard of a tyrant whom they hr.d ahva\s hated, 
and whom they no longer feared. Tiie prajto- 
rians conscious that their otl’ences were beyond 
the reach of mercy, were animated by revenge 
and despair. Notwithstanding their repeated 
efforts, those brave veteians were unable to 
recover the victory : they obtained, however, an 
honourable death; and it was observed that 
their bodies covered the same ground which 
had been occupied by their ranks. The con- 
fusion then became general, and tlie dismayed 
troops of INIaxentius, pursued by an implacable 
enemy, rushed by thousands into the deep and 
rapid stream of the Tyber, The emperor him- 
self attempted to escape back into the city over 
the Milvian bridge, but the crowds wliich pressed 
together through that narrow pas-^age, forced him 
into the river, where he was immediately drow ned 
by the weight of his armour. 6 > His body, -which 
had sunk very deep into the mud, was found 
with some difficulty the next day. The sight of 
his head, wf»en it was exposed to the eves of the 
people, convinced them of their deliverance, and 
admonished them to receive with acclamations 
of loyalty and gratitude the fortunate Constan- 
tino, who thus achieved by hi> valour and ability 
the most splenib’d cntc*rpri>e of his life.”*^ 

In the use of victorv', Constantine 
neither deserved the praise of cle- 
tnency, nor incurred the censure of immoderate 
rigour.71 He inflicted the same treatment to 
which a defeat would have exposed his own per- 
son and family, put to death the two sons of the 
tyrant, and carefully extirpated liis whole race. 
The most di<tinguidied adherents of Maxentius 
must have expected to share bin fate, as they liad 
shared his prosperity and his crimes ; [)ut when 
tlio Roman ])eaple loudly detnandeil a greater 
number of victims, t!ie (orujueror resisted, with 
firmness and humanity, tl use servile clamours, 
which were dictateil liy flattery as well as by 
reseatment, * Informers were punidied and dis- 
couraged; the innocent, vvliohad suffered under 
the late tyTanny, were recalled from exile, and 
restored to their estates. A general act of obli- 
vion quieted the minds and settled the property 
of the people, both in Italy and in Africa. 
The first time that Constantine honoured the 
senate with his presence, he recapitulated his 
ow'n services and exploits in a modest oration, 
assured that illustrious order of his sincere re- 
gard, and promised to re-establi->h its ancient 
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dignity and privileges. The grateful senate 
repaid these unmeaning professions by the empty 
titles of honour, which it was yet in their power 
to bestow ; and without presuming to ratify the 
autlioiity of Con-tantine, they passed a decree to 
assign him the first rank among the three 

who governed the Roman world. Games 
and festivals were instituted to presci \e the fame: 
of his victory, and several edifices, raised at the 
expense of Maventius, were dedicated to the 
honour of his successfid rival. Tlie triumphal 
arch of Constantine still remains a melancholy 
proof of the decline of the arts, and a singular 
testimony of the meanest vanity. As it was not 
possible to find in the capital of the empire a 
sculptor who was capable of adorning that public 
nioniinieiit, the arch of Tiajan, without any re- 
spect either for his memory or for the rules of 
propriety, wji.s stiipped of its most elegant figures, 
riie difference of times and persons, of actions 
and characters, was totally disregarded. The 
Parthian captives appear prostrate at the feet of 
a prince who never carried his arms beyond the 
Euphrates; and curious antiquarians can still 
discover the head of Trajan on the trophies of 
Constantine. The new’ ornaments which it was 
necessary to intioduce between tfie vacancies of 
ancient sculpture, are executed in the rudest and 
most unskilful manner. '4 

and conduct The final abolition of the pra»- 
aiKome. toiian guards was a measure of pru- 
dence as well as of revenge, ’lliosc haughty 
troops, whose numbers and privileges Iiad been i 
restored, and e\en augmented, liy Maxtntiiis, 
were for evei suppressed by Con'.tautino. Tlicir 
fortified camp was destroyed, and tlie few prar- 
t<ui«in'. who luul eH.’aped the fury of the sword, 
were dispersed among tfie legions, and banished 
to the frontiers of the eiupiie, where thev ini-^ht 
be smicealile wiilumt again beconiitig danger- 
ous,"^ By suppresring the troops wliich were 
usually stationed in Rome, Constantine gave the 
fated blow to tlie dignity ofthe senate and people, 
and the disarmed capital was exposed witlw)ut 
protection to the insults or neglect of its distant 
master. W e may observe, that in this last effort 
to preserve their expiring freedom, the Romans, 
from the apprehensit)n of a tribute, had raised 
Maxentius to the throne. He exacted that tri- 
bute from the senate under the name of a free 
gift. riiey implored tlie assistance of Constan- 
tine. He vanquished the tyrant, and converted 
the free gift into a j>erpetual tax. Tlie senators, 
according to the (fodaration o hich was reqiiirecl 
of their property, were divided into several 
classes. Hu- most opulent paid annually eight 
p^u!ld^ of gold, the next clasv p^jd four, the Ust 
two. and those w hose p<nert\ rniglit h.ive claimed 
an exernpliou, were assesjcd iiowcver at seven ! 


j puces of gold. Ih'sldes the i rgolnr meuibors ..f 
I the senate, their sons, their descei.o.mei. ami txeu 
their rc'lations, enjoyeil the vain privileges, ami 
supported the heav y burdens, of tlie senatorial 
order; nor will it any longerexcite our surpri-e, 
that Constantine should be attentive to increase 
the number of persons wlio were included under 
so useful a descriptiesn."^ After the defeat of 
axeiitius, the vietc-rious emperor passed no 
more than two or three months in Rome, which 
he visited tw ice duriiig the remainder of his life, 
to celebrate the siilemn festivals of the tenth and 
of the twentieth yt-ars of his reign. Constantine 
was almost perpetually in motion to exercise the 
legions, or to inspect the state of tlie })rovinc»‘s. 
'I'reves, Milan, Aquileia, Sirmiunt, \aissus, and 
'I htssalonica, were the occasional jilaces of InA 
j resitlence, till he founded a Ntvv Roxie on the 
confines of Europe* and Asia."7 

Before Constantine marched into Ki«aniarre 
Italy, he had secured the friendship, 1 3 "' 

oral least the neutrality, of Licinius, March, 
the Illyrian emperor. He had promised his 
sister Cemsfantia in marriage to that prince ; hut 
the Cfclel'ration of the nuptials wa.s deferred till 
after the conclusion of the war. anel the interview 
of the two emperors at Milan, which was ap- 
pointed for that puiqioRe, appeared to cement 
the union of their families and interests.78 jfri 
the midst of the public festivity they were sud- 
denly obliged to take leave of each other. An 
inroad of the Franks summoned Constantine to 
the Rhino, and tlie hostile approach of the sove- 
reign of Asia demanded the immediate presence 
of Licinius. r^Iax-miii had been the 
Hcret ally of Maxontius.nnd w ithout 
being discouraged by Ins f.ito, he I'.sis 
resolved to try the fortune of a civil war. He 
moved out of S\ria, townids the fronriei*s of 
Bithynm, in the depth of winter. The season 
was severe and Uinpi^tunus; gicat numbers of 
men as well as horses peiKhed in the snow ; and 
a-s the roads were broken up by incessant rains, 
he was obliged to leave behind him a considerable 
part ofthe heavy baggage, which was unable to 
follow the rapidity of his forced marches. By 
this extrnonlinary effort of diligence, he arrived, 
with a harassed but formidable anny, on the 
tranks of the Hiracian Bosphorus, before the 
lieutenants of I^icinius were appri.sed of his hos- 
tile intentions. Byzantium svirrcndercd to the 
power of Maximin, after a siege of eleven days. 
He was detained some davs under the walls of 
Heraclea; and he had no sooner taken pos- 
session of that city, than he was alarmed by the 
intelligonce, that Licinius had pitched Iiis camp 
at thedistance of only eighteen miles. Thedetent, 

Afterafruitless ncgotiarioiuinwhich 

the two princes attempted to seduce the fidelity 
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t)f each otlicr’s ailherents, they iiatl recourse to ! She had fulfilled and even surpassed 
arms. The emperor of the Ka^t commanded a the dutie*> of a \vife. A'a she had uUheem* 
disciplined and \eteran army of above seventy I not aiiy children herself, she con- anrher^mo^ 
thousand men, and Licinins, nlio hatl collected descended to adopt the illegitimate 
about tliirty thousand lUvriaiis, was at first op- son of her husbaiidj an<l invariably displayed 
pressed by the superiority of numbers. His j towards the unhappy Caiulidianus the tenderness 
military skill, and the firmness of his troops, ! and anxiety of a real mother. After the death 
restored the day, and obtained a decisive victory, j of Galerius, her ample possessions provoked the > 
The incredible speed which Maximin exerted , avarice, and her personal attractions excited the 
in his Hight, is much more celebrated than his , desires, of his successor Maximin. si Ug 
prowess in the battle. Twent\-fi»ur hours after- a wife still alive, but divorce was permitted bv 
wards he was seen pale, tremliling, and without tlie Human law’, and the fierce passions of the 
his Imperial ornaments, at Xicomedia, one hun- tyrant demanded an immediate gratification, 
dred and sixty miles from the place of his de- The answer of Valeria was such as became tlvc 
feat. The w^ealth of Asia was yet unexhausted ; daughter and widow of emperors ; but it was 
and though the fiower of iiis veterans had fallen 1 tempered by tlie prudence which her defenceless 
in the late action, he had still i)ower, if he could j condition compelled her to observe. She repre- 
obtain time, to draw very numerous levies from i sented to the persons wliom 3Iaximiii had era- 
anddeathof Syria and Egypt. But he survived 1 ployed on this occasion, “that even if honour 
misfortune only three or four | “ could permit a woman of her cliaracter and 

months. His death, which liappeued j dignity to entertain a thought of second nup- 

at Tarsus, was variously ascribed to despair, to j “ tials, decency at least must forbid her to listen 

poison, and to the divine justice. As Alaximin ' to his addresses at a time when the ashes of 

w’as alike destitute of abilities anrl of virtue, he j “ her husband and his benefactor were still 
was lamented neither by the people nor by the j ‘*warni; and while the sorrows of her mind 
soldiers. The provinces of the East, delivered 1 “ were still expiessed by her mourning gar- 
from the terrors of civil war, cheerfully acknow- I “ ments. She ventured to declare, that she 
ledged the authority ol Licinius.’^tf j « could place very little conhdeiice in the pro- 

CrucityofLi- _ The vanquished emperor left be- [ “ fessions of a man, whose cruel inconstanc}’ was 
cimus. hind him two children, a boy of i “ cajiable of repudiating a faithful and affec- 
about eight, and a girl of about seven, years ! “ tionate wife.”^-^ On this repulse, the love of 
old. Their inoft'ensive age might Imve excited j Maximin was converted into fury’, and as wit- ^ 
compassion; but the compassion of 1 icinius was 1 nesses and judges were always at his disposal, 
a very feeble resource, nor did it restrain him j it was easy for him to cover his fury with an 
from extinguishing the name and memory of his , appearance of legal proceedings, and to assault 
adversary. ITie death of Severiaims will admit [ the reputation as well as the happiness of Va- 
of less excuse, as it was dictated neither by re- ieria. Her estates were confiscated, her eunuchs 
venge nor by policy. The conqueror had never , and domestics devoted to the nio^t in himian tor- 
received any injury from the lather of that un- tiires, and several innocent and respectable raa- 
happy youth, and the short and obscure reign of I troiis, who were honoured with her friendship, 
Severus, in a distant part ol the empire, was , suffered deatli, on a false accusation of adultery, 
already forgotten. But the execution, of Can- The empress herself, together with her mother 
didiamis was an act of the blackest cruelty and Prisca, was condemned to exile ; and as they 
ingratitude. He was the natural son of Gale- were ignominiously hurried from place to place 
nus, the friend and benefactor of Licinius. The i befoie they were confined to a sequestered village 
prudent father had judged him too young to sus- | in the deserts of Syria, they exposed their shame 
tain the weight of a diadem ; hut lie hoped that, j and distress to the provinces of the East, which, 
under the inotection ot pnnees nho were in- | during thirty years, had respected their august 
debted to his favour tor the Imperial purjile, j dignity. Diodeti.rn made sev eral incft'ectiial ef- 
Caiididianus might pass a secure and honourable j forts to alluviate the misfortunes of his daughter ; 

!ite. He vv^as now advancing towards the twen- ; and, as the last return that he expected for the 
tieti v ear o i-h age, ai.d the royalty ot his birth, j Imperial purple, which he had conferred upon 
though lui^upported either by merit or ambition, Alaximin, he entreated that Valeria might be 
was su dent to exa-vperate the jealous mind of . permitted to share his retirement of Salona, and 
lacimus. - lo tlivse innocdit and illustrious | to close the eyes of her afflicted father. 83 He 

victnnsof his tyranny, we must add the wife and •, entreated, but as he could no longer threaten, 
t aug iter o^ t le empei or Djoclvtian. W hen that ; his prayers w’ere received vv ith coldness and dis- 
pnnee conterred on Galerius the title of Ca?sar, • dain; and the pride of Maximin was gratified, 
he had given him in marriage his daughter ! in treating Diocletian as a suppliant, and his 
\ alena, whose melaiiclioly adventures might ! daughter as a criminal. The death of Maximin 
turnish a very' singular subject for tragedy, j seemed to assure the empresses of a favourable 

and disdain wire romiilered a-i tT<»asfm. and tliPril.stmatefau one was 
cwndennied to W drowned. A rusToin w,is cr-TdiiAli.' intrixluced, that 
no person shouM mans a wife without the permi-sioii of the 
vt ip-.e in o.n.iibtis nujitus pnKjrustator eaaet.” L.ictanixus de P 

c- .jS. 
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alteration in tlieir fortune. The public cU-Ainlers 
relaxed the vigilance of their guard, and tliey 
easily found means to escape from the place of 
their exile, and to repair, though with some pre- 
caution, and in disguise, to the court of Licinius. 
His behaviour, in the first days of liis reign, and 
tlie honourable reception which he gave to young 
Camlidianus, inspired Valeria with a secret satis- 
faction, both on her own account, and on that of 
I»er adopted son. But these grateful prospects 
were soon succeeded horror and astonish- 
ment ; and the bloody executions which stained 
the palace of Nicomedia, sufficiently convinced 
her, that the throne of iSIaximin was filled by a 
tyrant more inhuman tlian himself. Valeria con- 
sulted her safety by a hasty flight, and, still ac- 
companied by her mother Prisca, they wandered 
above fifteen months through the provinces, 
concealed in the disguise of plebeian habits. 
Thev were at length discovered at Thessalonica ; 
ami as the sentence of their death was already 
pronounced, they were immediately beheadeil, 
and tlieir bodies thrown into the sea, Tlie peo- 
ple gazed on the melancholy spectacle ; but their 
grief and indignation were suppressed by the 
terrors of a military guai'd. Such was the un- 
worthy fate of the wife and daughter of Diocle- 
tian, We lament their misfortunes, w^o cannot 
discover their crimes, and whatever idea we may 
justly entertain of the cruelty of Licinius, it re- 
mains a matter of surprise, that he w’as not con- 
tented with some more secret aud decent metliod 
of revenge, s 5 

0 \nrre! lie- Roinan world was now divi. 

< o'l'tan. dcd between Coustautme and Lici- 
iuu>. " nius, the former of whom w.is master 
A D jii. West, and tlie latter of the 

East. It niiglit peihaps have been expected 
that the conqueror^. fatigued with civil w.ir, and 
connected by a private as well as public alli- 
ance, would have renounceil, or r.t least would 
iiave suspended, any f,uther designs of ambition. 
And yet a year had «carcely elapsed after the 
death of Maximin, before the victorious empe- 
rors turned their arms against each other. The 
genius, the success, and the aspiring temper of 
Constantine, may seem to mark him out as the 
aggressor ; but the perfidious character of Lici- 
nius justifies the most unfavourable suspicions, 
and by the faint light which Iiistory reflects on 
this transaction, we may discover a conspiracy 
fomented by his arts against the authority of his 
colleague. Constantine* had lately given his 
sister Anastasia in marriage to ^as^ianus, a man 
of a con‘'idcra))le fmiily and foitune, and ]iad 
elevattd liis new kiiwman to tlie rank of Cu’sar. 
Aciorflihg to the ‘•V'-rein of government iii-«ti- 
tiiteti by Diocleti.in, It.ilv.and perhajw Africa, 
were designed for hi'’ (lepaitment in the vnipiro. 
But the perfunuance of the promised fav(jur \»as 
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either atfemled with much dehiy. or acenm- 
panied with so many uiuqual ci'uditious, that 
the fidelity of Bassianus was alieiuittd rather 
than secured by the honourable distinctiem which 
he had ol)tained. His nomination had been la- 
tified by the consent of Licinius. and that artful 
prince, by the means of his eiuissaries, soon con- 
trived to enter into a secret and dangerous cor- 
respondence with the new Ca*sar. to irritate his 
discontents, and to urge liim to the raxh enter- 
prise of extorting by violence what he nnght iu 
vain solicit from the justice of Constantine. But 
the vigilant emperor discovered the conspiracy 
before it was ripe for execution ; and, after s^j- 
lemiilv' icnouncing the albance of Bassiamis, 
despoiled him of the put pie, and infiicted the 
deserved punishment on his treasoti and ingra- 
titude. The haughty refusal of Licinius, wIk-u 
lie was required to deliver up the criminals- who 
had taken refuge in his dominions, continued 
the suspicions already entertained of ids perfidv ; 
and the indignities ofrLred at .Einona, on the 
frontiei's of Italy, to the statues of Const.intlne, 
became tlie signal of discord between the two 

princes. S7 

The first battle was fought near 
Cibalis, a city of Pannonia, situated them, 
on the river Save, about fifty miles above Sir- 
mium. From the inconsiderable pauieDf 
forces which in this important con- 
test two such powerful monarclis ^thoct. 
brought into tiic field, it may be inferred, that 
tlie one was suddenly provoked, and that the 
other was unexpectedly smprised. The em- 
peror of the Wc't IukI only twenty thousand, 
and the sovoieign <>f the East no more than hve 
and thirty thousand, men. The inferioriry of 
number wu', however, compensated by the ad- 
vantage of the ground, Constantine had taken 
post in a defile about half a mile in breaddi, 
between a steep hill and a deep morass, and in 
that situation he steadily expected and repulsed 
the first attack of the enemy. He pursued Ins 
success, and advanced into the plain. But the 
veteran legions of Illyricum rallied under the 
standard of a leader who had been trained to 
arms in the school of Probus and Diocletian. 
The missile weapons on both sides were soon 
exhausted j the two ai'iuies, with equal valour, 
rushed to a closer engagement of swords and 
spears, and the doubtful contest had already 
lasted from the dawn of the day to a late hour 
of the evening, when the riglit wing, which 
Constantine led in person, made a vigorous and 
decisive charge. The judicious retreat of Lici- 
nius saved the remaiivder of his troops from a 
total defeat; but when he computed his. lov,., 
which amounted to more than twenty thou-’and 
men, he thought it unsafe to pass the night in 
the prc'suiice of an active and victorious eneinv. 
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Abandoning his camp and magazines, he marched 
away with secrecy and diligence at the head of 
the greatest part of his cavalry, and was soon 
removed beyond the danger of a pursuit. His 
diligence preserved his wife, his son, and his 
treasures, which he had deposited at Simiium. 
Licinius passed through that city, and breaking 
down tile bridge on the Sa\e, hastened to collect 
a new army in Dacia and Thrace. In his ilight 
he bestowed the precaiiou'' title of Caesar on 
Valeiis, his general of the Illyrian frontier. 8' 
Brittle of "Che plain of ]\Iardia in Thrace 
iiardia. tjig theatre of a second battle no 

less obstinate and bloody than tlie fonacr* The 
troops on both sides displayed tiie same valour 
and di-'Cipline ; and the victorj* wa.s once more 
decided by the superior aliilities of Constantine, 
who directed a body of live thousand men to gain 
an advantageous height, from w lie. ice, during the 
heat of tiiG action, they attacked the rear of the 
enemy and made a very considerable slaughter. 
The troops of Licinius, however, presenting a 
double front, still maintained their ground till the 
approach of night put an end to the combat, ami 
secured their retreat towards the niourit.uiis of 
]NXacedonia.‘0 The loss of two battles, and of 
his bravest veterans, reduced tlie tierce spirit of 
Licinius to sue for peace. His ambassador 
IVIistrianus was admitted to the auiiience of 
Constantine; he expatiati-d on the common topics 
of moderation and humanity, whicli are so fa- 
miliar to the eloquence of the vanquished ; re- 
presented, in the most insinuating language, that 
the event of the war was still doubtful, whilst 
its inevitable calamities were alike penticiousto 
both the contending parties ; and declared that 
he was authorised to propose a lasting and 
honourable peace in tlie name of the two 
emperors his masters. Constantine received 
tlie mention of Valens with indignation and 
contempt. “ It was not for such .i purpose,’ he 
stenily replied, “ that we have iulvanced from the 
“ shores oftheWestern Ocean in an uninterrupted 
course of combats and victories, that, after re- 
“ jecting an ungrateful kinsman, we sliould 
** accept for our colleague a contemptible slave. 

The abdication of Valens is the first article of 
“ the treaty.” ' i It was necessary to accept this 
humiliating condition, and the unhappy Valens, 
after a reign of a few' days, w'as deprived of the 
purple and ot his life. As soon as tliis obstacle 
was removed, the traiujuilUtyof the Roman world 
was easily restored. The successive defeats of 
Licinius had ruined his forces, but tiiev had 
displayed liis courage and abilities. His situation 
was almost desperate, but the eiturts uf despair 
are sometimes formi<la!)le ; and the goixl sense 
of Constantine preferred a great and certain ad- 
Treaty of Vantage to a tliird trial of the chance 
E;mber. lie conseiitcd to leave his 

rival, or, as he again stylctl Licinius, 


his friend and brother, in the pO'.session of Tlirace 
Asia Minor, S\ria, and F;-,ypt; but the pro- 
vinces of Panuonia, D.ilti'.itia. Matvdonia, 

aiivl Gieece, were yitldtd to the w extern empire, 
and the dominions of (.'oustcauiae now extended 
from the contiiies of Cale!l(.aia to the extremity 
of Peloponnc'.us. It w as stipulated bv the same 

treaty, that three royal youths, the sons of the 
eriiptror>, should be calkd to the hopes of the 
succession. Cri'^pus and tin- soung Constantine 
were soon afrerwards declared Chcsars In theV'est 
while the younger Licinius was invested with the 
same dignity in the East. In this double pro- 
portion of honours, the conqueror asserted the 
superiority of his arms and povver. - 

The reconciliation uf Constantine nenen.! peace, 
and Licinius, tliough it was iinbit- 
tered by resentment and jealousy, a d 3ij-.-23. 
by the renienifirance ot recent injuries, and by 
the apprehensiun of faturj dinners, maintained, 
however, above eight years, the tranquilUtv of 
tlic Roman world ,\s a very rignlar series of 
the Imperitd laws commence-, about this period, 
it would not I)c ditlicult to traiiscrihe tlie civil 
regulations wliich emjiloycd the leisure of Con- 
stantine. But the most im[)ortant of his insti- 
tutions are intimately connected with the new 
system of policy and religion, which was not 
perfectly established till tlie last and peaceful 
years ot his reign. There are many of his laws, 
which, as far as tiicy concern the rights and 
property of indi\iduals, and the practice of the 
bar, are more properly referred to the private 
than to tlie public jurisprudence of the empire; 
and he pubUsUei,! ni.ms edicts of so local and 
temporary a nature, that they would ill deserve 
the notice of a gencud hi>iory. Two laws, 
however, may be selected f'lom the crowd ; the 
one for its iinjiortancc, tlie other for its singu- 
larity ; the foniKT for its reiuarkahle benevo- 
lence, tlie hitter for its e\ccssi\e seieiitv. 1. The 
horrid practice, so familiar to the ancients, of 
exposing or murdering their new-born infants, 
was become every dav more frequent in the 
provinces, and especially in Italy. It was the 
effect of distress ; and flie distress was principally 
occasioned by the intoleml/le burden of taxes, 
and by the vexations as well as cruel prosecu- 
tions of the officers of the revenue against their 
insolvent debtors. The less opulent or less in- 
dustrious part of mankind, instead of rejoicing 
in an increase of family, deemed it an act of 
patertiai tenderness to telease their children froni 
the impending miseries of a life which they 
themselves were unable to support. The hu* 
manity of Constantine, mostd, perhaps, by some 
recent and extraoulinary instances of despair, 
engaged him to address an edict to all the cities 
ot Italy, and afterwards of Africa, directing 
immediate and sufficient relief to be given to 
those parents who sliould produce before the 
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magistrates the childi'en whou"! their o\%n poverty 
wouid not allow them to educate. Rut the 
promise was too liberal, and the provision too 
vague, to effect any general or permanent be- 
iietit. ^3 The law, though it may nieiit some 
praise, served rather to display than to alleviate 
the public distress. It still remains an authen- 
tic luonumeut to contradict and e'onffuind those 
venal orators, who were too well satisfied with 
their own situation to discover either vice or 
misery under the government ot‘ a generous 
sovereign.' 2. Ihe laws of' Constantine against 
rapes were dicUited with very little indulgence 
fur the most amiahde weaknesses of liuman na- 
ture; since the description of that crime was 
applied not only to the brutal violence vvliich 
compelled, but ev^n to the gentle seduction 
vvliich might pei^uade, an unmarried woman, 
under the age of twenty-five, to leave the house 
of her parents. “ The successful ravisher was 
“ punished with death ; and as if simi>Ie death 
‘ was inadeijuate to the enormity of his 
“ he was either burnt alive, or torn in pieces by 
“ wild be.vsts in the amphitheatre. Tile virgin's 
'* declaration, that she had been carried away 
** with her own consent, instead of saving her 
“ lover, exposed her to si.aro his fate. 'Ihe 
** duty of a public prosecution was intrusted to 
“ the parents of the guilty or unfortunate maid ; 

“ and if the sentiments of nature previuled on 
“ them to dissemble the injury, and to repair 
“ by a subsequent marriage the honour of their 
“ family, they were themselves punisheil liy 
** exile mid confiscation. The shivcs, w hether 
“ male or female, w ho w ero convicted of having 
“ been lucessary to the rape or seduction, wcie 
*• burnt alive, or put tu deatli iiy tlie ingenious . 
“ torture of pouring down tiieir il.ioafs a <pian- 
“ tity of melted lead As the ciime Was iS a 
“public kind, the accusation was permiUed 
“ even to Strangers. Tlie coniiuencLineiit of the 
action was nut limited to an) lerin of vears, 
“and the cousei|ueuces of the sentence wcie 
“ extended to the innocent ofi’>.pring of such 
“an irregular union.” ^ ij^t wl.enevei the 
offence iii'-iilres less hoirorthan the punishment, 
tile rigour of pejial law is obliged to give way 
to the common feelings of mankind. The most 
odious parts ot this edict weie softene’d or re*- 
pealed in the subsequent leigns;'^ and even 
('onstantine himself very frequently alleviated, 
hy partial acts of mercy ,^he stern teuipei of his 
general institutions. Such, indeed, wa> the 
sinirufar iminour of tiiat emperor, who showed i 
himself as indulgent, and even remiss, in the j 
exetutiun of Ins law s, as he w as sev , le. amU ven ^ 
tiuel, in tile enacting of them. It is scaucly j 
piissdde to observe a ir.urc dcci'ive svmj.unn of | 
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weakness, either in the character of the prince, 
or in the constitution of the government. *'7 
The civil athninistraliou was ihettothicwar. 
sometimes inteirupted hy the mi- a D oxit;. 
litarj' defence of the empire. Cnspus, a vuuth 
of the most ami.ible character, who liad received 
with tiie title t>f Ca-sai the command of li.e 
Rhine, distinguished i\is comluvt, as well as 
valour, in several victories over the Franks and 
Alematmi ; and taugiit the barbarians of that 
fiontier to diead the eldest son of Constantine, 
and the granclst)n of Constantius. s Tlie em- 
peror himself had assumed tiie more difficult 
and important province of the Danube. The 
Gotlis, who in the time of Claudius and Au- 
relian Iiad felt tlie weight of the Roman arms, 
respected the power of the empire, even in the 
midst of its intestine divisions. Rut tlie strength 
of that warlike nation was now restored Iiy a 
peace of near fifty years ; a new generation had 
arisen, who no longer remembered tlie misfor- 
tunes of aitciciU uavs : the Sarniatians of the 
I.ike Ma'otis followed the Gotliic startdard either 
as subjects or as allies and their united force 
was poured upon the countries of llljricum. 
C'ampona, Margus, and Bononia. appear to have 
been the scenes of several memorable sieges and 
battles and though Constantine encountered 
a very obstinate resistance, he prevailed at length 
in tiie contest, and tlie Gotljs were compelled 
to ptircbase an ignominious retreat, by restoring 
the booty and prisoneis wlilcli they had taken. 
Nor was this advantage sufficient to satisfy the 
iudigiiatiou of tiie tinjicror. He resolvid to 
cliiistise as well as toiLjmlse tlie iuscdcnt bar- 
lur.aiis vvJio had dared to nivavle the tciiitories 
ot Romo. At tlie licad of his legions he passed 
the Danube, afur rtpaiiing the bridge which 
had l)ten construtlcd i>\ 'Fi.ij.m. jKueirattd into 
the Strongest iect.ssL-s of Dacia, ^ '' and when he 
had intlictcd a scveie revenge, condescended to 
give peace to the suj)pUant Golds, on condition 
that. Us olten as they weie reipiiied, ihey should 
supply his arinie's with a body ot forty tiiousaiid 
soldiers, tdt Kxploits like these weie no doubt 
honouiable to C'oustautuie, and beneficial to tiie 
state; but ii may surely be questioned, whether 
they can justify the exaggerated assertion of 
Euscbius, tliut ALL Scythia, as far as the ex- 
tremity ol the North, divided as it was into so 
many names and nations of the most various and 
savage manners, had been added by Ids vic- 
torious arms to the Roman empire- 

In tliis exalted state of glory it <;«rordoivii 
was impossible that Constantine 
shouhl any longer endure a partner ai\d 
in the empire. CiHifidiiig in the ^ 
superiority of liis gemus and miliiarv power, he 
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ilt-t^rniined, without any previous injury, to 
e\L'rt them for the destruction of Lieiniu',, whose 
advai'iCed age and unpopular \ices seemed to 
offer a verv easy conquest. But tlie old 

emperor, awakened by the approaeliiug danger, 
deceived the expectations of Ids friends, as well 
as of liis enemies. Calling forth that spirit iind 
those aliiiities hy which he had deserved the 
friendiliip of Galerius and the Imperial purple, 
he piepcired himself for the contest, collected 
tlie forces of the East, and soon tilled the plains 
of iladrianople with his troops, and the Straits 
of the llelle-'pont witJi his fleet. Tlie army 
consisted of one hundred and fifty tliousand 
foot, and fifteen thousand Jiorse ; and as the 
cavairy was drawn, for the most part, from 
Fhrygia and Cappadocui, we may conceive a 
more favourable opinion of the beauty of the 
horses, than of the courage and dexterity of 
their riders. The fleet was composed of three 
hundred and fifty galleys of three ranks of oars. 
An hundred and thirty of these were furnished 
hy Egypt, and the adjacent coast of Africa. 
An liumlred and ten sailed from the ports \>f 
Fiueiiicia and the isle of Cyprus ; and the ma- 
ritime countries of Bithynia, Ionia, and Caria, 
were likewise obliged to provide an hundred 
and ten galhu's. The troops of Coiistintine 
were ordered to rendezvous at Thc'-salunica ? 
they amounted to above an hundred and twenty 
thousand horse and foot, Their emperor 
was satisfied with their martial appe.trance, and 
his army contained more soldiers, though fewer 
men, than that of his eastern competitor. The 
legions of Constantine w ere levied in tlie war- 
like provinces of Europe; action had confirmed 
their discipline, victory had elevated tlieir hopes, 
and there were among them a great number of 
veterans, who, after seventeen gh>rioiis cam- 
paigns under the same leader, prepared them- 
selves to deserve an lionourabic dismission by a 
last effort of their valour. But the naval 
preparations of Constantine were in every res- 
pect much inferior to those of Licinius. The 
maritime cities of Greece sent their respective 
quotas of men and ships to tlie celebrated iiar- 
bour of PiriEus, and their united forces con- 
sisted of no more tlian two hundred small ves- 
sels; a very feeble ann.iinent, if it is compared 
with those fomiidahle fleets wliich were equippetl 
and maintained hy the republic of Athens durim*- 
the Peloponnesian war. Since luly was no 
longer the seat of government, tJie naval es- 
tahlishnieiits of and Baveiina bad 

hien gi adualiy nc'gieered ; and as the shipping 
and marineis of the empire were supported by 
commerce rather tlian hy war, it was natuial 
that they slitiuld tiie ino'it abound in the indus- 
trious pi ovi rices of Egypt and Asia. It is only 
siiqinsing that the eastern emperor, wlio pos- 


sessed so great a superiority at s,.-a, should have 
neglected tlie opportunity of ca.irving an offen- 
sive war into the centre of hs . rivcil’s dominions. 

Instead of embracing •'’icii an H.itet>ofHa. 
active resolution, which mlglit have 
changed tlie whefle face of tiie war, JuiyS. 
the prudent Licinius expeitt..! the approach of 
his rival in a camp near Iladiianople, which he 
had foi titled viith an anxious e rre tint betrayed 
his apprehension of the event. Constantine 
directed liis match fnmi Tries-^alonica towards 
that part of Thrace, till he found himself stopped 
by' the broad and rapid streiun of tlie Hehrus, 
and discovered the numerous armv of Licinius, 
which filled the steep accent of the liill, from 
the river to tiie city of I fadrianople. Many 
days were spent in dt>ubtful and distant skir- 
mishes ; but at length the oiistacles of the pas- 
sage and of the attack were removed hy the 
intrcphl conduct of Constantine. In this place 
we might relate a wonderful exploit of Con- 
stantine, which, tliough it can scircely be pa- 
ralleled eitlier in poetry or romance, is CLlebrated, 
not by a ven.il orator dev(»ted to Ins fortune, but 
by an historian, the partial enemy of his fame. 
WT* are assured that the valiant emperor threw 
Jiimscif into the river Ilebrus. .accompanied only 
hy frrlr' liorsemen. and that by the effort or 
terror of his invincible arm, he broke, slaughter- 
ed, and put to fligiit a host of an hundred and 
fifty tliousand men. The credulity of Zosimus 
prevaileil so strongly over his passion, that 
among tlie events of the niemorahlo battle of 
Hadri anople, he seems to liave selected and 
cinbellishcd, not the most important, but the 
most marvellous. Tlie v.ihmr and danger of 
Constantine aie attested by a slight wound 
whicii he received in the tliigh, but it maybe 
discovered even from an imperfect narration, 
and perh.ips a corrupted text, that the victory 
WMs obtained no ies-, l>v the conduct of the 
general than hy the courage of tlie hero; that 
a body of five tliousand archers marched round 
to occupy a thick wood in the rear of the enemy, 
whose attention was diverted by the construction 
ot a bridge, and that Licinius. perplexed by so 
many artful evolutions, was reluctantly' drawn 
from his advantageous ]>ost to combat on equal 
ground in the plain. The contest was no lon- 
ger equal. His confused multitude of new 
levies was easily' ■vancfui-hed by the expe- 
rienced veterans of %he West. Thirty-four 
thousand men are reported to have been slain. 
The fortified camp of Licinius was taken by 
assault the evening of the battle ; the greater 
part of the fugitives, who harl retired to the 
mountains, surrendered themselves the next day 
to the discretion of the corupieror ; ami his rival, 
who could no longer keep the field, confined 
himself within the walls of Byzantium. 
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Sir-eofBy. The sioiie of Cy/antium, which 

Tu uTu-t^^v hiimciiiately umlertaken byCon- 

ofi’mpus. btantiiie, attended witli ^eat 

labour and uncertainty. In the late ci\il wars, 
the fortification‘s of tliat place, so ju'^tly consi- 
dered a', the key of Euiope and Asia, had been 
rejniired and stronothened ; and as long as 
ciniiis remained master of the sea. tiie garrison 
\vas much less exposed to tlie danger oJ iainine 
than the army of the besiegers. Tlie na\al 
tommaiiders ot Constantine weie suninioncd to 
Iris camp, and received his positive orders to 
force the passage of the Hellespont, as the fleet 
of Licinius, instead of seeking and vlestroying , 
their feeble enemy, continued inactive in those J 
narrow straits where its sujierioiity of numlreis 
was of little use or advantage. Crisjrus, lire 
eiiiiieror’s eldest son, was intrusted with the 
execution of tliis daring enterprise, whicli lie 
jierfornied witii -^o miicli couiae,c and success, 
tiiat he deservetl the esteem, and m<vst prtrhably 
excited the jealousy, of his father. The engage- 

ment lasted two ilavs, and in tire evening of the 
first, tlic contending fleets, after a considerable 
and mutual loss, retired into their resjrective 
harbours of Europe and Asia. The second 
day about noon a strong south wind sprang 
up, which carried the vessels of Crispus against 
the enemy, and as the casual advantage was 
improved by his skilful intrepidity, he soon ob- 
tained a complete victorj’. An hundred and 
thirty vessels were destroyed, five thousand men 
were slain, and Amanelus, the admiral of tire 
Asiatic fleet, escaped with the utmost difliculty 
to the shores of Chalcedon. As soon as tlie 
Hellespont was ojren, a plentiful convoy of 
pro\i'‘ious flowed into the camp of Constantine, 
who had already aJvance<l tlie tvptratuMis of the 
siege. He constructed aitificial nunnuK of earth 
of an cepjal height with tile rainjiart*. of l>\/an- 
tiuirl^ The lofty towers whicli were elected on 
that foiuiilaiioii galled the l)esk-ged with largo 
Stones and darts from the military engine*;, and 
the battering rams had shaken the w<dls in 
several places. If Licinius jiersisted much 
longer in the defence, he exposenl him-elf to be 
involved in the ruin, of the place. Refore he 
was surrourfded he prudently removed liis per- 
son and treasures to Chalcedon in Asia ; and 
as he W'as always desirous of associating com- 
panions to the hopes and dangers of his fortune, 
he now bestowed the title of Ca?sar on IVIartin- 
ianus, xvho exercised one of the most important 
offices of the empire. ' 
lutti. of ( nry- Sudi w cre stiU the resources, and 
“'i' i ' Midi tiic alulilic'., of Liciniii'.. that, 
afkT so many ''UCcc's*.ise defeat-', lie collecteil in 
llifhviiia a ncv\ .nniv of Itfiv oi *I\tv thou-'Aiid 
im-ii. w Idle tile activ Itv tif t oiisj. inline v\as ein- 
ploved in the ‘.iege ot llv /iiiitiiiin. 'i’iie vigil. mt 
emperor did not iiov;eVLr lugfi-cl the la-.t ''irug- 





gles of his antagonist. A considerable part of 
his victorious anny was traiisi^orted over the 
Rosphonis in small vesseK, and tlie decisive en- 
gagemeiitwas fi'uglit soon after their landing on 
the lieights of Clirv'-opolis, or, as it is now culled, 
of Scutari. The trc>ops of Liciniu". tlumgh they 
Were lately T<ii'’ed, ill armevl, and wewse disci- 
plined, made head against their conijUerors v\ith 
fruitless but de-]>vr.ite valour, till a total defeat, 
and the slaughter of five and tw eiity thousand 
men. irietiievahly determined tlie fate of their 
leader, lie retired to Xicome- Submis..'on.md 

dia, rather with the view of gaining dirth of Lici- 
. , . niu<. 

some time tor negvituilion, than with 
the liopo of any effectual defence. Constantia, 
his wife and the sister of Con-tantine, interceded 
with her brother in fhvour of her husband, and 
obtained from his }»ohcy rather tlian fiora his 
compassion, a solemn pronii-'e. confirmed by an 
oath, that after the f^acntice of Martinianiis. and 
the resignation of the puqvle, Licinius himself 
should be jiermitted to jiass die remainder of his 
life in peace and afHueiice. The behaviour of 
Constantia, and her relation to the contending 
parties, naturally recals the remembrance of tliat 
virtuous matron who vvas the sister of Augustus, 
and the wife of Antony. But the temper of 
mankind was altered, and it was no longer es- 
teemed infamous for a Roman to survive his ho- 
iiour and independence. Licinius solicited and 
accepted the pardon of his offences, laid himself 
and Ills purple at the feet of his lard and master, 
was raised fiom tlie ground with insulting pity, 
was admitted the same day to the Imperial ban- 
quet, and Mxm afierwanis was sent away to 
TliesMilonlca, which luul been chosen for the 
place of his confinement. ^ ^ ^ His confinement 
wu" M)on fenninated hv death, and it is doubtful 
whether a tumult of the soldiers, or a decree of 
the senate, was suggestedas tile motive for his ex. 
ecutioM. According to the rules of tyranny, he 
was accused of forming a conspiracy, and of 
holding a tieasonable correspondence with the 
barbarians ; but as he was never convicted, either 
by his own conduct or by any legal evitlence, we 
may perhaps be allowed, from Ids weakness, to 
j)resiinie bis innocence, The memory of 

Licinius was branded with infamy, his statues 
were thrown down, and, by a hasty edict, of such 
mischievous tendency that it was almost inime- 
iliately coriected, all his laws, and all the ju- 
dicial proceedings of his reign, were at once 
abolished, m By this victory of i>p 
Constantine, the Roman world was the<n.^iire, 
again united under tlie authority of ‘ 
one emperor, tliirty-sev eu years after Diocletian 
had divided !u\ power and provinces with his 
asMudate iNIaxiniian. 

The succes'.ivc steps of the elevation of Con- 
stantine, frtmi ld> first assuming the puqdeat 
Itoik, to tlie resigiuitiun of ideinius at Xico- 
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media, have been related with some minuteness 
and precKion, not only as the events are in 
themselves both interesting and important, but 
still more, as they contributed to tlie decline of 
the empire by the exj)ense of blood and treasure, 
and by the jierpetiml increase, as well of the 
taxes, as of the military establishment. The 
foiindatiDii of Constantinople, and the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion, were the im- 
mediate and memorable consequences of this 
les olution. 


CHAP. XV. 

77 ^ 6 ’ cf the Chri-itim lifUgion, and the 

St. ntunenls, ^tlunners, XuniberSi and Condiliont 
of the primitive Chi^tians, 

linpomnreof A. CANDID but rational enquiry into 
the enquiry, progross and establishment of 

Christianity, may be considered as a very essen- 
tial part of the history of the Kornan empire. 
While that great bo<ly was invaded by open vio- 
lence, or undermined l^y slow decay, a pure and 
humble religion gently insinuated itself into the 
minds of men, grew up in silence and obscurity, 
derived new \i<iour from opposition, and tinally 
erected the triumphant banner of the cross on 
the ruins of the Capitol. \or was the iuHu- 
euce of Ciiristianity confined to the period or to 
the limits of the Roman empire. After a revo- 
lution of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that 
religion is still professed by the nations of Eu- 
rope, the most distinguished portion of human- 
kind in arts ami learning as well as in arms. 
Hy the industry and ae.il of the Europeans, it 
has been widely diffused to the most distant 
shores of Asia and Africa ; and by the means of 
their colonies his been firmly esUiblished from j 
Canada to Chili, in a world unknown to the 
ancients. 

m enquiry’’ however useful 

or entertaining, is attended with two 

peculiar difficulties. The scanty and suspicious 
materials of ecclesiastical history seldom enable 
us to dispel the dark cloud that hangs over the 
first age of the church. The great law of im- 
partiality too often ohlii^es us to reveal the 
imperfections of the uninspired teachers and 
believers of the Gosjiel ; and, to a careless ob- 
ser%er, thi’ir fuiits may seem to cast a shade on 
the faith uiiich tiiev professed. But the scandal 
of the pious Cliristiait. and tfie fallacious triumph 
of the Intiiiel, shtnihl cease as soon as they re- 
collect, nut r»nly Ip u-iiomA>o.i likewise lo ivkoin, 
the Divine Revelation was givtii. The theolo- 
gian may indulge tlie pleasing task of describing 
Religion as she desceathd tioi.i i itavtiu aiiayed 
in her native purity. A more melancholy diitv 
is imposed on tiie histoiian. He must discover 
the inevitable mixture of error and corruption. 
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which she contracted in a long residence upon 
earth, among a weak and degenerate race of 
Iieings. 

Our curiosity is naturally jiroinnted c, 

, • I , /u • fi’-eMuwsof 

to enquire by what means tlie tJiris- thejfroAthof 
tian faith obtained so reinaikable a 
victory over the established religions of the earth. 
To this enquiry, an obvious but satisfactory an- 
swer may be returned , that it was owing to the 
convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and 
to the ruling juovidcnce of its great Author. 
Rut as truth and reason seldom find so favour- 
able a reception in the world, and as the wisdom 
of Providence fre quently condescends to use the 
passions of the human litsirt. and the general 
circumstances of mankiutl, as instruments to ex- 
ecute its purpose; we may still be permitted, 
though with becoming suhnii-,sion, to ask. not 
indeed what were the first, hiit what were the 
secondary causes of the rapid giowtli of the 
(’hristian church. It will. pi*rhaps, appear, that 
it was most effectually favoured and assisted hy 
the five following causes • I. 'i'lie inflexible, and, 
if we may use tlie expression, the intolerant zeal 
of the Christians, derived, it is true, from the 
Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow 
and unsocial spirit, wliich, instead of inviting, 
had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the 
law of Aloses. II. J’lie doctrine of a future 
life, improved by every additional circumstance 
which could give weight and efficacy to that im- 
portant truth. 1.11. The miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive church. IV, Tlie pure 
and austere morals of tlie Cliristians. V 7 he 
union and discipline of the Christian republic, 
wliich gradually formed an independent and 
increa-sing state in the heart of the Roman 
empire. 

I. We have already do'-cribed the tkkFimt 
religious harmony of the ancient 
W'orld, and the facility vvith whitli ■^**** 
the most different and even hostile nations em- 
braced, or at least respected, each other’s super- 
stitions. A single people refused lo join in the 
common intercourse of mankind. The Jews, 
who, under the Assyrian ami Fersian monarchies, 
had languished for many ages the most despised 
portion of their slaves, • emerged from obscurity 
under the successors of Alexander ; and as they 
multiplied to a surprising degree in the Eiist, 
and afterwards in the West, they soon excited 
the curiosity and wonder of other nations. - The 
sullen obstinacy with which they maintained 
their peculiar rites and unsocial manners, seem- 
ed to mark them out a distinct s[)ecits of men, 
who boldly professed, or who faintly disguised, 
their implacable hatred to the rest of iminan- 
kind.s Neither tiie violence of Antlochus, nor 
the arts of Herod, nor the example of the cir- 
cumjacent nations, could ever persuade tlie Jews 
to iissociate with the institutions of Rioses the 
elegant mythology of tlie Greeks.^ Accortling 
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to the maxims of universal toleration, the Ro- 
mans protected a superstition which they de- 
spised.^ The polite Augustus condescemlcd to 
give orders, that sacritices should be oiiered for 
his )>rosperity in the temple of Jerusalem 
whilst tlie meanest of the posterity of Abraham, 
who should have paid the same homage to tlie 
Jupiter of the Capitol, would have been an object 
of abhorrence to himself and to his brethren. 
But the moderation of the conquerors was in- 
sufficient to appease the jealous prejudices of 
their subjects, who were alarmed and scandalised 
at the ensigns of paganism, which ticcessaiily 
introduced themselves into a Roman pro\ince.7 
Tlie mad attempt of Caligula to place his own 
statue in tlie temple of Jerusalem, defeated 
by the unanimous resolution of a people who 
dreaded death much less than such an idolatrous 
profanation.^ Tiwir attachment to the law of 
Moses was eijual to tluir detestation of foreign 
religions. Tiie current of zeal and devotion, as 
it v\as contracted into a narrow channel, ran with 
the strength, and sometimes with the fury, of a 
torrent. 

lu p-aduai Tins inflexible perseverance, which 

increa:>e. appeared so odious or so ridiculous 
to the ancient world, assumes a more awful cha- 
racter, since Providence has deigned to reveal to 
Us the mysterious history of the chosen people. 
But the devout and even scrupulous attachment 
to the Mosaic religion, so conspicuous among 
the Jews who lived under the second temple, 
becomes still more surprising, if it is compared 
with the stiibboui incredulity of theii forefathers. 
^Vhen the law was glscn in thunder fioin Blount 
Sinai; when the tides of tlie ocean, and the 
ct)ur-,e of ihe plahets uere suspende'd for the con- 
venience ol the Israelites; and w hen tempoial 
rev^ards and pniiishmonts were the immediate 
consequences of their piety or di-.ubeiUencc, they 
perpetually relap-e'd into lebeliiou against the* 
visible majesty of their Disine King, placed the 
idols of the nations in the saiietuaiy of Je-Lovah, 
and imitated every fanm'.tic Ceiemony that was 
practised in the tents of the Arab-^, or in the 
cities of Phoenicia.^ As the juotection of Heaven 
Was deservedly vsitlidiauu fiom the ungrateful 
lace, their failli actpiired a pioportionable dci^re'e 
ot vigour and purity. Tlic conteiuporavie*s of 
iMoses and Joshua had beheld with careless in- 
difl’erence the most amazing miracles. Under 
the pressure of everv caluinity, the l>elief of those 
miracles lias preserved the Jews of alater period 
fioin the universal eoatagiou of itioh.tiy; and in 
contradiction to every known jiiincijde of ilie 
human mind, that sine,ul.ii pe«>j>le scviiis to have 
vie’hltd a sliongei ami imne re.i.lv ns.eiil to tl.e 
tnulltioas of theii KUiote clr.cvsttn--^, than to tlie* 
evidence of liieu- own s^ii'e>. 
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Tlie Jewish religion was ad- TSeirrcii..ion 
mirably fitted for tiefence, but it 
was never designed for conquest; conque-t. 
and it seems probable that the number of pro- 
selytes was never much superior to tliat of apos- 
tates. The divine promises were originally made, 
and the distinguishing rite of circumcision was 
enjoined, to a single family. Wlien the posterity 
of Abraham had multi[died like the sands of the 
sea, the Deity, fiom whose mouth they received 
a system of law s and ceremonies, declared hhn- 
self the proper and as it were the national God 
of Israel; and with the most jealous care sepa- 
lated his favourite people from the rest of man- 
kind. The conquest of the land of Canaan was 
accompanied with so many wonderful and with 
so many bloody circumstances, that the victorious 
Jew's vvere left in a state of irreconcileable hos- 
tility with all their neighbours. Tiiey had been 
coinmancled to extiipate some of the most idol- 
atrous tribes, and the execution of the Divine 
will had seldom l>een retarded by the weakness 
of humanity’. "With tlie other nations they vvere 
forbidden to contract any marriages or alliances, 
and the prohibition of receiving them into tlie 
congregdtion^vvhich in some cases was perpetual, 
almost always extended to the third, to the se- 
venth, or even to the tenth generation. Tlie 
I obligation of preaching to the Gentiles the faith 
I of Moses, had never been inculcated as a precept 
of tlie law, nor were the Jews inclined to impose 
it on themselves as a voluntary duty. 

In the admission of new citizens, that unsocial 
people was actuated by the selli-h vanitv of the 
Greeks, rather than by the generous policy of 
Rome. The descendants of Abraham were flat- 
teied by the opinio i, that they alone were the 
heirs of the covenant, and diev were approliens-ive 
of diminidiing the value of thuir inheritance, by 
sharing it too easily with the strangers of the 
earth. A huger acijuaintance with mankind, 
extended their knowledge without correcting 
their prejudices ; and whenever the God of 
Israel acquired any new votaries, he was much 
more indebted to the inconstant humour of })o- 
lythei>m than to the active zeal of his own mis- 
sionaries.tt The religion of Moses seems to he 
instituted fur a particular country as w ell as for a 
single nation ; and if a strict obedience had been 
p«ud to the order, tliat every male, tliree times in 
the year, should present himself before the Lord 
Jeliovah, it would h.ive been imposrible that the 
J,.ws could ever have spread themselves beyond 
tlie narrow limits of the promised land *2 'I'hat 
obstaeU* vvas indec-d removed by the destruction 
tjf the temple of Jerusalem ; but the most con- 
•'ider.able part of the Jewish religion was in- 
volved in its <lestiuction ; and the Pagans, who 
had long woudwied at the btiange re'poit of an 
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empty sanctuary, ’3 were at a loss to discover 
what could be* the o})jcct, or tv'luit could be the 
iustrument.s, of a worship wliich was destitute of 
temples and of altars, of priests and of sacrifices. 
Yet even in their fallen state, the Jews, still 
assertin'; their lofty ami exclusive prhileges, 
shunned, insterd of courting, the society of 
strangers. They still indsted with inflexible 
rigour on those pait', of the Ian which it was in 
their power to piactise. Their peculiar dis- 
tinctions of days, of meats, and a variety of 
trivial though hiiuleusome ohicrvaiices, were so 
many objects of disgust and aversion for the 
other nations, to wluise habits and prejudices 
they were diametrically opposite. The painful 
and even dangerous rite of circumcision w'as 
alone capable of repelling a willing proselyte 
from the door of the synagogue. 
ntv'n- htwTii Under these circumstances, Chris- 
r»*.iiofChm- tianily oftered itself to the woild, 
anned with the strength of the 
iNIosaic law. and delivered from the weight of its 
fetters. An exclusive 7eal for the truth of reli- 
gion, and the unity of God, was as carefully- 
inculcated in tile new as in the ancient svstera: 
and whatever was now revealed to mankind con- 
cerning the nature and designs of the Supreme 
Eeing, was fitted to increase their reverence for 
that mysterious doctrine. I’hc divine authoritv j 
of Closes and the prophets was admitted, and ' 
even established, as the firmest basis of Christian- I 
ity. From the beginning of the world, an unin- I 
temipted series of predictions had announced 
and prepared the long expected coming of the 
Messiah, who, in compliance with the oross 
apprehensions of the Jews, had been more fre- 
quently represented under the character of a 
King and Conqueror, tiian under that of a Pro- 
phet, a Martyr, and the Son of God. I5y his 
expiatorx- sacrifice, the imperfect sacrifices of the ; 
temple w'ere at once consummated and abolished, j 
The Ceremonial law', which consisted only of 
typt^ and figures, was succeeded by a pure and 
spiritual worship, equally adapted to all climates, 
a> well as to every condition of mankind; and 
to the initiation of bi<io<i, was substituted a more 1 
inrmiess initiation of water. The promise of ^ 
liivme favour, instead of I, eing partially confined ' 
to the posterity of Abraham, was universally j 
propfiseil to the freeman anil the slave, to the I 
Greek and to the barbarian, to the Jew and to ' 
the Gentile. Eveiy privilege that could raise 
the proselyte fn.m eart/i to Heaven, that c*)uld ' 
ev.ilf h.s devofiou. Kerne lu\ happiness, or even ' 
gratity that K’cat pride, which, under the sem- ' 
dance of lUvotiou, insinuates itself into the ! 
hmiKin heart, was still reserve.! for the meinl)ers i 

* ti * time I 

all mankind was permitted, and even solicited ! 
m accept die glorious liistinction. which was not i 
only proffered a favour, but invposed 


as an 
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obligation. It became the most sacred duty of 
a new convert to ditt'use among Ids friends and 
relations the inestimable ble-.sing which he had 
received, and to warn them ag.iiiist a refusal that 
would be severely puni'-hed as a criminal dis- 
obedience to the wiU of a benevolent but all- 
powerful Deity. 

The enfranchisement of the church , 

_ Obamary and 

troin tiie bonds or the synagogue, rev-orisofthe 

11 £• bcUtJVuig Jews, 

was a woik however or some time 

and of some difficulty. The Jewish converts, 
who acknowledged Jesus in the character of the 
Messiah foretold by their ancient oracles, re- 
spected him as a prophetic teacher of virtue and 
religion ; but they obstinately adhered to the 
ceremonies of their ancestors, and were desirous 
of imposing them on the Gentiles, who continu- 
ally augmented the numher of believers. Th^ 
Judaisiug Christians seem to have argued with 
some degree of plausibility from the divine oiigin 
of the Alosaic law', and from the immutable per- 
fections of its great .Vuthor. Tliey affirmed, thatf 
if the Being, wlio is the same through all eter- 
nity, had designed to abolish those sacred rites 
vvliich liad served to distingui-,h his chosen people, 
the rejveal of them would have lieen no less clear 
and solemn than their first promulgation : that, 
instead of those frequent declarations, w'hich 
either suppose or asseit the perpetuity of the 
Mosaic religion, it would have been represented 
as a provisionary scheme intended to last only till 
the coming of the ^lessiah, who should instruct 
mankind in a more perfect mode of faith and of 
worship ; tJie Messiah himself, and his 

disciples who conversed with him on earth, in- 
stead of authorising by their example the most 
minute observances of the iMosaic law,>'> would 
have puldished to the world the abolition of those 
usele-'S and obsolete ceremonies, w itiio.it suffer- 
ing Christianity to remain duiing so many years 
obscurely confounded among the sects of the 
Jewish church. *Vrguments like these apjiear to 
have been used in the defence of the expiring 
cause of the Mosaic law ; but the industry of 
our learned divines has abundantlv explained the 
ambiguous language of the Old Testament, and 
the ambiguous conduct of the apostolic teachers. 
It was proper gradually to unfold the system of 
the Gospel, and to pronounce, with the utmost 
caution ami tenderness, a sentence of condemna- 
tion so repugnant to the inclination and preju- 
dices of the ivelieviug Jews. 

The hi-vtory of tlie church of Jem- Va/irene 
Salem affords a lively jiroof of the thurch of 
necessity of those precautions, and 
ot the deep inqiression which the Jewish religion 
ha<l maiie on the minds of its sectanes. The first 
fitteeii bishops of Jerusalem were all circumcised 
Jews; and the congregation over which they 
presided, united the law of Mok-s with the doc- 
trine of Christ, n It was natural that the pri- 

ti-m Ijmborrh >ef» the VmicA CnliaHo (a well desenes that name?, 
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niitlve tradition of a church wliich was founded 
oniv forty days after the death of Christ, and was 
^o\ erned aUno^t as many years under the iimne- 
tliate iu^])ectioa of his ajjostle, sjiould be received 
as the standard of orthodoxy.'^ The distant 
churches very frequently appealed to the autho- 
rity of their \enerable jjarent, and relieved ber 
distresses l)y a liiieral contribution of alms. Jiut 
uiien numerous and opulent societies were esta- 
blished in the great cities of the emphe, in 
Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
Romo, the reverence which Jerusalem had in- 
spired to all the Christian colonies insensibly 
diminished. The Jeuisli converts, or, as they 
were afterwards called, the Xa/arenes, who had 
Lthl the foundations of tlie church, ‘-ooii found 
themsehe'’ o\ ei v- liehned liv the increasing mul- 
titudes, that fiom all the various religions of 
poKthei-<m enli-U-d under the li.Uiner of Clirist ; 
and the Gentiles, wlio, witii the approbation of 
their peculiar <i}) 0 'tle, had rejected the intolerable 
eight of the .Mosaic ceremonies, at length re- 
fused to their more scrupulous hretlaen the same 
toleiatioii which at fir-^t they had liumbly soli- 
cited for tlicir own practice. The ruin of the 
temple, of the city, and of the public religion of 
the Jews, v\as se\crely felt by tlie Na 2 arenes; as 
in their manners, though not in their faith, they 
imunbuned so intimate a connection with their 
impious countrymen, whose misfortunes were 
attributed by the Pagans to the contempt, and 
more justly ascribed liy the Ciirbtians to the 
wrath, of the Supreme Deity, The Xazarencs 
retired from the ruins of Jerusalem to the little 
town of IMla beyond the Jordan, wljtre that 
ancient church hinguislied nbo\e '•I'xty \ears in 
bijlitude and obscuriry. They vtill enjoyed the 
Ciunfort of making frequent and devout visits to 
the (. a>h and the hope of being c>ne day 

rcstoreci to tliose seat^ winch both nature ami 
religion taught them to love as well as to revere. 
But at length, under the rtign of Hadrian, the 
de'.})erate fanaticism of the Jews filled up the 
nie.i'-ure of their calamities; and the Romans, 
exasperated by their repeated rebellions, exer- 
ciseil the lights of victory vvitli unusual rigour. 
'J’he empcior founded, under the name of .Elia 
( jpitcilina, a nevv city on Jlount hion,-’ to 
which he gave the privileges i)f a colony; anti 
denouncing tlie '•cverest penalties agmiist any of 
the Jewi-'h })eopU- w iio should dare to aj»j)roach 
ir-, precincts, lie lixe<l a vigilant g?irri-.on of a 
Roman cohort :o enfoice llie c\etutii»n of his 
orilers. 'i‘he Nazartiies h.ni only one v< av lelt 
to esc .ijie the eemnnon iaosi^j-ijtfion. and the force 
of ti util w.!-. oti tills occ.i'ion .•v-.ixt* •; b\ th^. lu- 
llneP.ce of tc.inpor.d juU.uitagi’s. 'i Ik y elt cti <1 



3Iarcus for their bishop, a prelate of tlio race of 
the Gentiles, and most prob.ibly a native eitlu r 
of Italy or of some of the Latin provinces. At 
his persuasion, the most considerable pait of 
the congregation renounced the Alosaic law, 
in the practice of which they had jiersevcred 
above a century. By this sacrifice of their 
habits and prejudices, they purchased a free 
atliiiFsioii into the colony of Hadrian, and more 
liimly cemented their union with the Catholic 
church.-i 

When the name and honours of „ 
the church of Jerusalem had been "pmtes. 

restored to Afoiint Sion, the crimes of heresy and 
scliisin were imputed to the obscure remnant of 
tlie Nazarenes, which refused to accompany 
their Latin bishop. They still preserva^their 
former habitation of I’ella, spread thoBfelves 
into the xiUnges adjacent to Damascus, and 
ft>nned an inconsiderable church in the city of 
Bera*a, or, as it is now called, of A!ep})o, in 
Syria.-* The name of Nazarencs was deenied 
too honoural)le for those Christian Jews, and 
they soon received from the supposed poverty 
of their iintlerstanding, as well as of their con- 
dition, the contemptuous epithet of Ebionites.‘23 
In a few years after the return of the church of 
Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt and con- 
troversy, whether a man who sincerely acknow- 
ledgetl Jesus as the Messiah, but w ho still con- 
tinued to observe the law of Moses, could 
possibly hope for salvation. Tlie humane tem- 
per of Justin Martyr inclined him to answer this 
question in the allinn.itive; and though he 
expressed himself with the mo-*t guarded dith- 
dcnce, he ventured to iletermine in favour of 
such an imperfect Christian, if lie were content 
to practise tiic 3Jo*>aic ceremonies, without pre- 
tending to assert their general use or necessity. 
But when Justin was pressed to declare the 
sentiment of the church, he confessed tliat there 
Were very many among the orthodot Christians, 
who not only excluded their Judaising l)rethren 
from the hope of s.dvation, hut who declined 
any intercourse with them in the common offices 
I of friendship, hospitality, and s<>ciiil Iife.'-^ Tlie 
I more rigorous optuiim prevailevl, as it was 
natural to expect, over tlie milder; and an 
eternal bar of separation w as fixed between the 
<lis<-iples of Moses and tho^e of Christ. 'J’he 
unfortunate Ebionites, rejected from one religion 
as apostate's, .and from the other as heretics, 
found themselves compelled to assume a more 
decaled character; and although some traces tif 
tfiat of'solete sect may he di-^iovercil as late as 
thi' f urth century, they insens-.bly meltcl away 
eithir into the chureli or the synagogue.-^ 
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"While the orthotlox church pre- 
The ^ mL'diiini between ex- 

ccss;ive veneration and improper contempt for the 
law of Moses, the various heretics deviated into 
etiual but opposite extremes of error and extra- 
vajyance. FVom tlie acknowledged truth of the 
Jewish religion, the Ebionites had concluded 
that it could never be abolished. From its sup- 

posed imperfections the Gnostics as hastily in- 
ferred that it never was instituted by the wisdom 
of the Deity. There are some objections against 
the authority of Moses and the prophets, which 
too readily present themseh'es to the sceptical 
mind ; though they can only be denved from 
our ignorance of remote antiquity, and from our 
incapacity to form an adequate judgment of the 
divin^^cononiy. These objections w’ere eagerly 
emb^BId and as petulantly urged by the vain 
science of the Gnostics, 26 As those heretics 
were, for the most part, averse to the pleasures 
of sense, they morosely arraigned the polygamy 
of the patriarchs, the gallantries of David, and 
the seraglio of Solomon. The conquest of the 
land of Canaan, and the extirpation of the un- 
suspecting natives, they were at a lo-^s how ft> 
reconcile with the common notions of humanbv 
and justice. But when they recollected the 
sanguinary list of murders, of executions, and of 
massacres, which stain almost every page of the 
Jewish annals, they acknowledged that the bar- 
barians of Palestine had exercised as much com- 
passion tow'ards their idolatrous enemies, as 
they had ever shown to their friends or country- 
men. 27 ^ Passing from the sectaries of the law to 
the law itself, they asserted that it was impossi- 
ble that a religion wliich consisted only of bloody 
sacrifices and trifling ceremonies, and whose re- 
wards as well as punishments were all of a 
carnal and temporal nature, could inspire the 
love of virtue, or restrain the impetuosity of 
passion. The Blosaic account of the ci cation 
and fall of man was treated witli profane derision 
hy the Gnostics, who woul<l not listen with pa- 
tience to the repose of the Deity after six days’ 
labour, to the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, 
the trees of life and of knowledge, the ‘•peakim^ 
serpent, the forbidden fruit, and the condemna- 
tion pronounced against human kind for the 
venial offence of their first progenitors. The 
God of Israel was impiously represented by the 
Gnostics, as a being liable to passion and to 
error, capr.cious in his fa\<)ur. implacable in liis 
resentment, meanly jealous of his superstitious 
woishi]), and confining his partial providence to 
a single people, and to tliis fruisirorv life In 
sucJi a ciMraeter they could discover mme of the 
le.itnres of the wise and unuiipotent father of the 


' umverse.2'^ They allowed tliat the religion of 
I the Jews was somewhat less eiiminal tliaii the 
idolatrj' of the Gentiles ; but it was their funda- 
I mental doctrine, that the GJirist whom they 
I adored as the first and brightest emanation of 
i the Deity, aj)peared upon earth to rescue man- 
! kind from their various errors, and to reveal a 
new system of truth and perfection. Tlie most 
I learned of the fathers, by a very singular con- 
descension, have imprudently admitted the so- 
i phistry of the Gnostics. Acknow lodging that 
i the literal sense is repugnant to everv princinle 
' of faith as well as reason, thty derm themselves 
secure and invulnerable behind tlie ample veil 
of allegory, wliich they carefully spread over 
every tender part of the Mosaic dispensation.^o 
It has been remarked with more 
ingenuity than tiuth, that the virgin iTocms, and 
purity of the church was never \io- 
lated by schism or heresy before tlie nign of 
Trajan or Hadrian, about one hundred years 
after the death of Clirist3i M'e may observe 
with much more ptopriety, that, during that 
period, the disciples of tlie 3Icssiah vvere in- 
dulged in a freer latitude, both of faith and prac- 
tice, than has ever been allowed in succeeding 
ages. As the terms of communion were insen- 
sibly narrowed, and the spiritual authority of 
the prevailing party was exeicised with increas- 
ing severity, many of its most respectable ad- 
herents, who were called upon to renounce, 
were provoked to assert their private opinions, 
to pursue tiie conscijueijces of tlieir mistakeD 
principles, and openly to erect the standard of 
rebellion against the unity of the church. The 
Gnostics were distinguished ns the most polite, 
the most learned, and the most wealthy of the 
Christicin name, and that geueiMl appellation, 
which expressed a supei ioi ity of know Ldge, was 
either assumed by tlair own ])ride, or ironically 
bestowed by the envy of tlieir advcr-'inies. They 
were almost w ithout exception of the race of the 
Gentiles, and tlieir priiuii'a] founders seem to 
have been natives of Suia or Egypt, where the 
warmth of the climate di^pvises both the mind 
and the body to indolent and ct)ntenq)lative de- 
votion, The Gnostics Ide-nded with the faith of 
Christ many sublime but obscure tenets, which 
they derived frem oriental philosojihy, and even 
from the religion of Zoroaster, concerning the 
eternity of matter, the existence of two prin- 
ciples, and the mysterious hierarchy of the in- 
visible vvorld,‘’2 As soon as they launched out 
into that vast abyN^, thev delivered themselves to 
the guidance of a disordered imagination ; and as 
the ])uths of error are various and infinite, the 
Gnostics were imperceptibly divided into more 
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t]ian fifty particular sects, 33 of whom the most 
ceicbrattcl appear to have been the Basilidians, 
the Valentinians, the 3Iarcioiiites, and, in a still 
later period, the 3Iaiucha?ans. Each of these 
sects could boast of its bishops and congrega- 
tions, of its doctors and martyrs, 34 and instead 
of the four gospels adoyjted by the cliurch, the 
heretics produced a multitude of histories, in 
which the actioiis and discourses of Christ and 
of his apostles were adapted to their respective 
tenets.3^ Tlic success of the Gnostieswas rapid 
and extensive. 36 They covered Asia and Egypt, 
established themselves in Rome, and sometimes 
penetrated into the provinces of the West. For 
the most part they arose in the second century, 
flourished during the third, and were sup]>resscd 
in the fouith or fifth, by the prevalence of more 
fashionable conti oversies, and by the superior 
ascendant of the rtigniug pu\\er. Though tJiey 
constantly disturbed tlu* peace, and frequently 
disgraced the name of religion, they contributed 
to assist rather than to retard the progress of 
Christianity. The Gentile converts, whose 
strongest objections and prejudices were (lirected 
against tlie law of Moses, could find admission 
into many Christian societies, which required 
not from their untutored mind any belief of an 
antecedent revelation. Their faith was insensi- 
bly fortified and enlarged, and the church was 
ultimately benefited by the conquests of its most 
inveterate enemies. 37 

Theiixemoru But whatever difference of opi- 
might suiisist between the 
uquity.* Oitliodox, the Ebionltes, and tlie 
Gnostics, concerning the divinity or tlie ol>lig.'i- 
tion of the ^losaic law, they were all tquaby 
animated ])y tlie same exclusive zeal, ar.d by the 
same aldioiTence for idolatry which had distin* 
guished the Jews from the other nations of t!ie 
ancient world. The philosoplier, who considered 
the system of polytlieism as a composition of 
human fraud and error, could disguise a smile 
of contempt under the ma.sk of devotion, without 
appreheniling that either the mockery, or the com- 
pliance, would expose him to the resentment of 
any invisible, or, as lie conceivt*d tljem, imagi- 
nary powers. But the established religions of 
Paganism were seen by the primitive Christians 
in a much more odious and formidable light. 
It was the universal sentiment both of tliecliurch 
and of heretics, that the dtemons were the au- 
thors, the patrons, and the objects of idolatry. >8 
Those rebellious spirits who liad been degraded 
from tlie rank of angels, and cast down into tlie 
infernal pit, were still permitted lo roam ujion 
earth, to tormenit the bodies, and to .seduce* the 

W Soe fhe ratalociie^ of Irenn-ii^ ami Epinhanm*. ft 
be allowrti, that th<<,e writem wire im hn«.rf to niuU’.J’W the 
of sei t> wl ich o.i|io,€d the uuiti^ of the i-hori ,i 
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minds, of sinful men. The daemons soon dis- 
covered and abipsed the naturtil propensity of 
the human heart towards devotion, and, artfully 
withdrawing the adoration of mankiiui from their 
Creator, they usurped the place and honours of 
the Supreme Deity. By the success of their 
malicious contrivances, they at once gratified 
their own vanity and revenge, and obtained the 
only comfort of winch they weie yet susceptible*, 
the hope of involving the human species in tlie 
participation of their guilt and miseiy. It was 
confessed, or at least it was imagined, that they 
had distributed among themselves tlie most im- 
portant characters of polytheism, one dannon 
assuming the name and attributes of Jupiter, 
another of -Esciilajiius, a third of Venus, and 
a fourth perhaps of Apollo ; 3 ' and that, by the 
advantage of their long experience and aerial 
nature, they vvere enabled to execute, with suf- 
ficient skill and dignity, the parts which tliey 
had undertaken. They lurked in the temples, 
instituted festivals and sacrifices, invented fables, 
pronounced oracles, and were frequently allowed 
to perform miracles. Tlie Christians, who, by 
the interposition of evil spirits, could so readily 
explain everj’ preternatural appearance, were 
disposed and even desirous to admit the most 
extravagant fictions of the Pagan mythology. 
But the belief of the Christian was accompani^ 
with horror. The most trifling mark of respect 
to the national w orship he considered as a direct 
homage yielded to tlie daemon, and as an act of 
rebellion against tlie majesty of God. 

In oon^iqiancc of this opinion, 

it was tlie fiist but aiduous duty of th** (’hn.twtia 
. . , . , fur iiiulatn . 

a ChriHtj m to pie^erve hiinsclt pure 

and uiwlvfiled i'v the praedee of idulatry. The 
religion of the nations was not inertly a spe- 
cubitive doctiine professed in the schools or 
preacht-d In tlie temples. The innumerable dei- 
ties and rites of polytheism were closely inter- 
woven with every i.ircumstance of business or 
pleasure, of public or of private life ; and it 
seemed impossible to escape the observance of 
them, without, at the same time, renouncing tlie 
commerce of Tnaiikind, and all the offices and 
amusements of societv. 40 Xhe ira- 

. , Ceremonies. 

portant transactions or peace and war 
were prepared or concluded by solemn sacrifices, 
in which the magistrate, the senator, and tlie sol- 
dier, were obliged to preside or to participate. 4i 
The public spectacles vvere an essential part of the 
cheerful devotion of the i*agans, and the g(»ds 
were sujiposed to accept, as the most grateful 
oHering, the games that the prince and people 
Celebrated in honour of their peculiar festivals.4‘i 

mcniOTT In the time of Epiphanius (arti'en. Hjprpst'% p. 102 } the 
>I \i.ere Miry mJiiifTiiiS' m Italy, >yTia, Eijypt, Arabia, ar.d 

Perxia. 
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The Christian, who witli pious horror avoided 
the abomination of the circus or the theatre, 
found himself encompassed with infernal snar« 
in ever)' convivial entertainment, as often as his 
friemls, invoking the Iiospitable deities, poured 
out libations to each other’s happiness. When 
the bride, struggling with well-affected reluc- 
Unce, was forced in hymen.-eal pomp over the 
threshold of her new hahitation,-*-* or when the 
sad procession of tlie dead slowly moved towards 
the funeral pile;-*^ the Christian, on these inter- 
esting occasions, was compelled to desert the 
}>orsons who were tlic dearest to him, rather than 
contract the guilt inherent to those impious 
ceremonies. Every art and every 
trade that was in the least concerned 
ill tlie framing or adorning of idols was polluted 
by the stain of idolatry ; -^6 a severe sentence, 
since it dev<itcd to eternal misery the far greater 
part of the community, which is employed in 
the exercise of liberal or mechanic professions 
If w'e cast our eyes over tlie numerous remains 
of antiijuity, we .-^hall perceive, that besides the 
immediate representations of the gods, and the 
holy instruments of their worship, tlie elegant 
forms ami agreeable fictions consecrated by the 
imagin.ition of the Greeks, were introduced as 
tlie richest ornaments of the houses flw dress, 
and tlie furniture, of the Pagans. Even the 
arts of music and painting, of eloquence and 
poetry, flowed from the same impure origin. 
In the style of the fathers, Apollo and the Muses 
were tlic organs of the infernal spirit, Homer 
and Virgil were the most eminent of liis servants, 
and the beautiful mythology w hich perva^lesand 
animates the compositions of their genius, is 
destined to celebrate the glory of the dtemons. 
Even the common language of Greece and 
Home abounded with familiar but impious ex- 
pressions, which the imprudent Christian might 
too carelessly utter, or too patiently hear. 

^ The dangerous temptations which 

on every side lurked m ambush to 
surprise the unguarded believer, assailed him 
with redoubled violence on the days of solemn 
festivals. So artfully were they framed and 
disposed througliout the year, that superstition 
always wore the appearance of pleasure, and 
often of virtue. 49 Some of the most sacred fes- 
tivals in the Roman ritual were destined to sa- 
lute the new calends of January with vows of 
pul.hc and priiate felicity, to indulge the pious 
reineinbrance of the dead and li\ing, to ascer- 
tain the inviolahle hounds of property, to liail. 
on the return of sjiring, tlie genial powers of 


fecundity, to perpetuate the two memorable icras 
of Rome, the foundation of the city, and that uf 
the republic, and to restore, during the humane 
licence of the Saturnalia, the primitive equality 
of mankind. Some idea may be conceived of 
the abhorrence of the Christians for such im- 
pious ceremonies, by the sciupulous delicacy 
which they dis[)laycd on a niucli less alarming 
occasion. On davs of general festi%ity, it was 
the custom of the ancients to adorn their doon 
with lamps and with liranclies of laurel, and to 
crown their heads with a garland of flowers. 
Tills innocent and elegant practice might per- 
haps have been tolerated as a mere civil institu- 
tion. But it most unluckily happened tiiat the 
doors were under the protection of the house- 
hold gods, that the laurel was sacred to the lover 
of Daphne, and that garlands of flowers, though 
frequently worn as a symbol either of joy or 
mouniing, had been dedicated in their first 
origin to the scr\ice of superstition. The trem- 
bling Cluistians, who were persuaded in this 
instance to comply with the fa'^hion of their 
country, and the commands of the magistrate, 
laboured under the most gloomy a'))prehensions, 
from tlie reproaches of their own conscience, the 
censures of tlie church, and the denunciations of 
divine veugeauco.^Q 

Such was tlie anxious diligence 2 eaifprrhii«. 
which was required to giiai'd the tiamty. 
cliastity of tlie gospel from the infectious 
breath of idolatry. Tlie sujierstitious observ- 
ances of public or private rites were carele'^sly 
practised, from education and habit, by the 
followers of the cstabri''hed religion. But 
as often as tliey occurred, they allbrded the 
Christians an opportunity of declaring and con- 
firming tlieir zealous opposition. By these fre- 
quent protestations their attachment to the faith 
was continually fortified, and in pioportionto 
the increase of zeal, tliey combated witli the more 
ardour and success in the holy war, which they 
had undertaken against the empire of the 
daemons. 

II. The writings of Ciceroni re- xkbSecowd 
present in the mo^t lively colours 
the ignorance, the errors, and the imnwrtautj 
uncertainty of the ancient philoso- imotig the phi- 
, pliers with regard to the immortality , 

j of the soul. When they are desirous of arming 
^ their disciples against the fear of death, they in- 
I culcate, as an obvious, though melancholy 
, position, that the fatal stroke of our dissolution 
, releases us frorh the calamities of life j and th^ 
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Yet there were a few sages of Greece and Rome 
who had conceived a more exalted, and, in some 
respects, a jiister idea of human nature; though 
it must be confessed, tliat, in the sublime enquiry, 
tlieir reason had been often guided by their 
imagination, and tliat their imagination had been 
prompted by their vanity. When they viewed 
with complacency the extent of their own mental 
pow'ers, wlien they exercised the various facul- 
ties of memory, of fancy, and of judgment, in 
the most profound speculations, or the most im- 
portant labours, and when they reflected on the 
desire of fame, which transported them into 
future ages, far beyond the hounds of death and 
of the grave ; they were unwilling to confound 
thonisclves with the beasts of the held, or to sup- 
pose, that a being, for whose dignity they enter- 
tained the ino-'t sincere admiration, could be 
limited to a spot of earth, and to a few years 
of duration. With this favourable prepossession 
they summoned to their aid the science, or rather 
the language, of metapiiysics. I’liey soon dis- 
covered, that as none of the properties of matter 
will apply to the operations of the mind, the 
human soul must consequently be a substance 
distinct from the body, pure, simple, and spiritual, 
incapable of dissolution, and susceptible of a 
much higher degree of virtue and happiness after 
tlic release from its corporeal prison. From 
these specious and noble principles, the philoso- 
phers who trod in the footsteps of Plato deduced 
a very unjustifiable conclusion, since they assert- 
ed, not only the future immortality, but the past 
eterniu of the Imman soul, which they were too | 
apt to consider as a portion of the infinite and ' 
self-existing s])irit, which pervades and suvfain'j 
the uni^eise.^*- A doctrine thus renm\«.d bevond ; 
the sen*'es and the eXpeiiencoof mankind, might ] 
serve to amuse the leisure of a philo'-ophic mind ; 
or, in the silence of solitude, it miglu sonufinies 
impart a ray of comfort to desjionding virtue ; | 
but the faint impres'iion which haei l>con received | 
in the scluioK, was soon obliterated by tlie com- \ 
merce and business of active life. We are suf- ' 
ficicntly acquainted with the eminent persons \ 
who flourished in the age of Cicero, and of the ! 
first Ca?sars, with their actions, their characters, j 
and their motives, to be assured that their con- ! 
duct in this life was never regulated by any | 
serious conviction of the rewards or punishments i 
of a future state. At the bar and in the senate of 1 
Rome the ablest orators were not apprehensive ( 
of giving offence to their hearers, by exposing 
that doctrine as an idle and extravag.ant opinion, ! 
which was rejected witli couttinpt by every man 
of a isheral, education and \iudeirtanding. ’ 
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desire, the hope, or, at most, the probabilitv, of 
a future state, there is nothing, except a divine 
revelation, that can ascertain the existence, and 
describe the condition, of the invisible country 
which is destined to receive the souls of men 
after their separation from the body. But we may 
perceive several defects inherervt to the popular 
religions of Greece and Rome, which rendered 
them verv' unequal to so arduous a task. 1, The 
general system of their mythology was unsup- 
ported by any solid proofs ; and the w isest among 
the Pagans liacl already disclaimed its usiuqied 
authority. 2 . The description of the infernal 
regions had been abandoned to the fancy of 
painters and of poets, who peopled them witli so 
I many phantoms and monsters, who dispensed 
their rewards and punishments with so little 
equity, that a solemn truth, tlie most congenial 
to the human heart, was oppressed and disgractxl 
by the absurd mixture of the wildest fictions 
3. Tlie doctrine of a future state vvas scarcely 
considered among the devout polytheists of 
Greece and Rome as a fundamental article of 
faith. The providence of the gods, as it related 
to public communities rather than to private 
individuals, was principally displayed on tlie 
visible theatre of the present world. The 
petitions which were ofiered on the altars of 
Jupiter or Apollo, expressed the anxiety of 
their worshippers for temporal happiness, and 
their ignorance or imlifference concerning a 
future life.^^ Tlie important truth of the im- 
mortality of tlie soul was inculcated with more 
diligence a*' well success in India, in Assyria, 
in Egypt, and in Gaul; and since r.m-inethe 
we c.-uniot attribute siuii a dif- 
ference to the superior knowledge (»t’ the b.ar- 
fiarians, we mast ascribe it to tlie influence 
of an e'^tablislied Jiiiestiiood. which employed 
the motives of virtue as the* instrument of am- 
bition.^'-' 

We might naturally expect, that arr-oncihe 
a principle so essential to religion, 
would have been revealed in the clearest terms 
to tlie chosen people of Bakstine, and that it 
might safely have been intrusted to the here- 
ditary priesthood of Aaron. It is incumbent on 
us to adore the mysterious dispensations of Pro- 
vidence,’' when we discover, tiiat the doctrine of 
the immortality of tlie soul is omitted in the law 
of Moses; it is darkly insinuated by the pro- 
phets, and during the long period which elapsed 
between the Egyptian and the Babylonian ser- 
vitudes, the hopes as well as fears of the Jews 
appear t<» h.ivo liecu confincfi within the iKirn>w 
compass of the presetit !ife.'^ After Fyus hatl 
permitted the exiled nation to return into the 
pnnnised land, .TUfl after Ezra had restored the 
.ancient records of tiieir religifin, two cekluated 
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sects, the Sadducees and the Pharisees, insen- 
sthlv arose at Jerusalem. •’» ' Tire former, selected 
from the more opulent and distinguished ranks 
of society, were strictly attached to the literal 
seu^e of the Mosaic law, and they piously rejected 
the immortality of the soul, as an opinion that 
received no countenance from the divine book, 
which they re\ered as the only rule of their 
faith To the authority of scripture the Pharisees 
added that of tradition, aiid they accepted, under 
tile name of traditions, several speculative tenets 
from the philosO])hy or religion of the eastern 
n.itlons. The doctrines of fate or predestination, 
of angoL and spirits, and of a future state of re- 
wartls and punishments, iicre in the number of 
the>e new articles of belief ; and as the Phari- 
sees, by the austerity of their manners, bad drawn 
into their party tlie body of the Jewish people, 
the immortality of the soul became the prevailing 
sentiment of the synagogue, under the reign of 
the Asmoiua'an princes and pontiffs. The tem- 
per of the Jew s was incapable of contenting itself 
with sucii a cold and languid assent as might 
satisfy the mind of a Polytheist; and as soon as 
they admitted tlie idea of a future state, they 
embraced it with tlie zeal which has alway.s 
formed tlie charactenstic of the nation. Their 
zeal, however, added nothing to its evidence, or 
even probability: and it was still necessary, 
that the doctrine of life and immortality, which 
had been dictated by nature, approved by reason, 
and received by superstition, should obtain the 
sanction of divine truth from the autliority and 
example of Christ. 

ainoT'K the "W'hen the promise of eternal hap- 

ChTisiians. pj^ess was proposed to mankind on 
condition of adopting the faith, and of observing 
the precepts of the gospd, it is no wonder that 
so advantageous an offer should have been ac- 
cepted by great numbers of every religion, of 
every rank, and of every province in the Homan 
empire. The ancient Christians were animated 
by a contempt for their present existence, and by 
a just confidence of immortality, of which the 
doubtful and imperfect faith of modern ages 
App.«,-hinK cannot give us any adequate notion, 
wor!?^® In the primitive church, the in- 
fluence of truth was very powerfully 
strengthened by an opinion, which, however it 
may deserve respect for its usefulness and an- 
tiquity, has not been found agreeable to expe- 
rience. It was universally believed, that the 
end of the world, and the kingdom of Heaven, 
aere at hand. The near approach of this w'on- 
derful event bail been predicted by the apostles; 
the tradition of it was preserved by tJieir earliest 
disciples, and those who understood in their 


literal sense the discourses of Christ himself^ 
were obliged to expeit tlie second and glorious 
coming of the Son of 3Ian in the tdouiK, before 
tliat generation was totally extinguished, which 
had beheld his luimblc condnion upon earth, 
and wliich might still be witness of the cala- 
mities of the Jews under Vespasian or Hadrian, 
The revolution of seventeen centuries has in- 
structed us not to press too closely the mysteiious 
language of prophecy and revelation; but as 
long as, for wise puq^oses. this error was per- 
mitted to subsist in die church, it was productive 
of the most salutary edicts on the faith and 
practice of Christians, who lived in the awful 
expectation of that moment when the globe 
itself and all the various race of mankind, 
should tremble at the appearance of their divine 
judge. 

The ancient and popular doctrine p,^tnneofthe 
of the Millennium was intimately 
connected with the second coining of Christ. As 
the works of the creation had been finished in 
six days, their duratmu in tln-ir present state, 
according to a tradition wliich was attributed to 
the prophet Elijah, was fixed to six thousand 
yeai^.'^t By tJie same analogy it was inferred, 
tliat this long period of lalaiur and contention, 
which was tiow almost elapsed,^- would be suc- 
ceeded by a joyful sabliath of a thousand years; 
and that ChrUt, with the triumphant band of 
the saints and the elect vvlio had escaped death, 
or who liad boon miiaculously revived, would 
reign upon earth till the time appointed for the 
last and general resurrection. So pleasing was 
this hope to the mind of believers, that the JVero 
the seat of this blissful kingdom, was 
quickly adorned with all the gayest colours of 
the imagination. A felicity consisting only of 
pure and s])iritual pleasure would have appeared 
too refined for its inliabitants, who were still sup- 
posed to possess their liuinan natuie and senses. 
A garden of Eden, with the amusements of the 
pastoral life, was no longer suited to tlie advanced 
state of society which prevailed under the Homan 
empire. A city was therefore erected of gold 
and precious stones, and a supernatural plenty 
of com and wine was bestowed on the adjacent 
territory; in the free enjoyment of whose spon- 
taneous productions, the happv and benevolent 
people was never to be restrained by any jealous 
law's of exclusive property. llie assurance of 
such a Millennium was carefuUv inculcated by a 
succession of fathers from Justin Martyr^^ and 
Iren^us, who conversed with the iinmedi^e 
disciples of the apostles, down to Lactantius, 
who was preceptor to the son of Constantine. 
Though it might not be universally received, it 
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appears to have been the reigning sentiment of 
the orthodox believers; and it seems so well 
adapted to the desires and apprehensions of man- 
kind, that it must have contributed in a very- 
considerable degree to the progress of tlie Chris- 
tian faith. But when the edifice of the church 
was almost completed, the temporary support 
was laid aside. The doctrine of Christ’s reign 
upon earth was at first treated as a profoiin<l 
allegory, was considered by degrees as a doubtful 
and useless opinion, and was at length rejected 
as the absurd invention of heresy and fanati- 
cism.^® A mysterious prophecy, v\Iiich still 
forms a part of the sacred canon, but which was 
thouglit to favour the exploded sentiment, has 
very narrowly escaped the proscription of the 

cluircli.®7 

Co»f!acr,t.o„ liappiness and glor>- of 

of iioii'e ami a temjioral reii^n ^\.ere promised to 

ofthe world. , • 

the disciples of Christ, tlio most 
dreadful calainities wore denounced against an 
unbelieving world. The edification of the new 
Jerusalem was to advance by equal steps with 
the destruction of the mystic Babylon ; and as 
long as the emperors who reigned before Con- 
stantine persisted in the profession of idolatry, 
the epitliet of Babylon was applied to the city 
and to the empire of Rome. A regular series i 
w'as prepared of all the moral and physical evils 
which can afflict a flourishing nation ; intestine 
discord, and the invasion of the fiercest bar- 
barians from the unknown regions of the North ; 
pestilence and famine, comets and eclipses, eartli- 
quakes and inuncl.itions.®® All those were only 
so many preparatory’ and alarming signs of the 
great catastrojihe of Rome, when the country of 
tile Scipios and C’ajsars should he consumed by 
a flame from Heaven, and the city of tlie se'eii 
hills, with her palaces, her tempk-s, and lier 
triumphal arclies, should be buried in a vast 
lake of fire and brimstone. It iniglst, however, 
afford some consolation to Roman vanity, tliat 
the period of their empire would be that of tlie 
world itself ; which, as it had once perished by 
tlie element of water, was destined to experience 
a second and a speedy destruction from the ele- 
ment of fire. In the opinion of a general confla- 
gration, the faith of the Christian very happily 
coincided with the tradition of the East, the 
philosophy of the Stoics, and the analogy of 
Nature ; and even the country, which, from re- 
ligious motives, had been chosen for tlie origin 
and principal scene of the conflagration, was the 
best adapted for that purpose by natural and 
physical causes; by its deep caverns, beds of 
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! sulphur, and numerous volcanoes, of which those 
! of ^Etna, of Ve'suvius, and of Lipari, exhibit a 
very imperfect representation. The calmest and 
most intrepid sceptic could not refuse to acknow- 
ledge, that the destruction of the present system 
of the world by fire, w'as in itself extremely pro- 
bable. The Christian, who founded his belief 
much less on the fallacious arguments of reason 
than on the authority of tradition and the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, expected it with terror 
and confidence as a certain and approaching 
event; and as his mind was perpetually filled 
with the solemn idea, he considered every disastci 
that happened to the empire as an infallible 
symptom of an expiring world.® ^ 

The condemnation of the " kest 
and most virtuous of tlie Pagans, on Tott-a to etemai 

™ , panishinent 

account or their ignorance or disbe- 
lief of the divine truth, seems to ofiend the reason 
and the Inimanity of the present age.'^ But the 
primitive church, whose faith was of a much 
firmer consistence, delivered over, without hesi- 
tation, to eternal torture, the far greater part of 
tJie liuman species. A charitable hope might 
perhaps be indulged in favour of Socrates, or 
some other sages of antiquity, who had consulted 
the light of reason before that of the gospel had 
arisen."! But it was unanimously aflirmed that 
those who, since the birth or tlie death of Christ, 
had obstinately persisted in the worship of the 
daemons, neither deserved, nor could expect, a 
pardon from the Irritated justice of the Deity. 
7'iicse rigid sentiments, wliich liad been unknown 
to tlie ancient world, appear to have infused a 
spirit of bitterness into a system of love and har- 
mony. The lies of lilood and friendsiiip were 
frequently torn a^ukr liy the dilferente of re- 
ligious faith; and the Christians, who in tliis 
woild found themselves ojqjressed by the power 
of the Pagans, were sometimes seduced, by 
resentment and spiritual pride, to delight in the 
prospect of their future triumph. You are 
“ fond of spectacles,” exclaims the stern Tertul- 
lian, expect the greatest of all spectacles, the 
‘‘ last and eternal judgment of the universe. 
“ How shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, 
“ how exult, when I behold so many proud 
monarchs, and fancied gods, groaning in the 
“ lowest abyss of darkness ; so many magistrates, 
** who persecuted the name of the Lord, liquefy- 
“ ing in fiercer fires than they evcrkindled against 
“the Christians; so many sage philosophers 
blushing in red hot flames with their deluded 
“ scholars ; so many celebrated poets trembling 
“ before the tribunal, not of Minos, but of 
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“ Christ; so many tragedians, more tuneful in 
“ the expression of their own sufterings ; so 
** many dancer-^ — ! ” But the humanity of the 
reader will permit me to draw a veil over the 
u-st of this infernal description, which the zealous 
Africiin pursues in a long variety of ad’ecled and 
unfeeling witticisms. 7-2 

uvre oi’t.'n Doubtless there were many among 

-o iv<rt«n.y the piimitive Christians of a temper 
more suitable to the meekness and 
cliarity of their profession. There were many 
who felt a sincere compassion for the danger of 
their ftierids and countrymen, and who exeited 
the most benevolent zeal to sa\e them from the 
impt’iiding destruction. The careless pol}theist, 
a^•'alled by new and unexpected terrors, against 
winch neitiier hii, prie-ts nor his philosophers 
could adord him any certain piotection, was very 
frequently teriified and sulxlued bv the menace 
of eternal tortures. His fears might av.ist the 
progress of his faith .and reason ; and if he could 
once persuade iiiinself to sUspect that the Chris- 
tian religion might possibly be true, it became 
an easy task to coruince him that it was the 
safest and most prudent party that he could pos- 
sibly embrace. 

Thp Tiub-. Tliesupernaturalgifts, which 

ci*o'> ascribed to the , 

otiiu p iitii- (diMstians abo\C‘ the rest of mankind, ' 
uvevhur. h h.we condvict'd to their own , 

comfort, and very freijucntly to the coiuiction of ' 
infidels. Besides the occasional prodigies which 
might sometimes be efiected by the immediate . 
interposition ol the Deity, when he suspended 
t!ie laws of nature for the service of religion, the ' 

Christian church, from the time of the apostles i 
iuid their first discipks."^ btia^laimod an unin- j 
ternipted succession of miraculous powers; the 
gilt of tongues, of vision, and of prophecy; tne . 
power of expelling d.tiinons, of healing the sick, 
and of raising the dead. Tiic knowledge <?f 
foreign languages was frcipieiitly communicated , 
to the contemporaries of Irenams, though lie- ! 
niKus himself was left to struggle with the diili- : 
cultics of a barbarous dialect whilst he preached f 
the gospel to the naiivts of Gaul. 74 The divine 
inspiration, whether it w.rs conveyed in the form | 

of a waking or of a sleeping vision, is described i among th4 divines’ of our own well as of the 
bestowed on all ranks ! other protestant churches of Europe.80 Our 


future history, or to guide the present adminis- 
tration, of the church. The expulsion of the 
daemons from the bodies of those mihappy^ persons 
whom they had been permitted to torment, was 
considereii as a signal though ordinary triumph 
of religion, and is repeatedly alleged by* the an- 
cient apologists as the most convincing evidence 
of the truth of Christianity. The awful ceremony 
was usually petformed in a public manner, and 
in the presence of a great number of spectators; 
the patient w'as relieved by tlie power or skill of 
the exorcist, and the vanquished d^inon was 
heard to confess, that he w as one of the fabled 
gods of antiquity, w'ho had impiously usurped 
theadoration of mankind. 7o But the miraculous 
cure of diseases of the most inveterate or even 
preternatural kind, can no longer occasion any 
surpiise, when we recollect that in the days of 
Iren.'eus, about the end of the second century, 
the resurrection of the dead was very far from 
being esteemed an uncommon event; that the 
miracle was ti'equently perfoimed on necessary 
occasions, by great fasting and the joint suppli- 
cation of the church of the place, and that the 
])ersons thus restored to their prayers had lived 
afterwards among them many years. At such 
a jjeriod, when faith could boast of so many 
wonderful viciories over death, it seems difficult 
to account for the scepticism of those philoso- 
phers who still rejected and derided the doctrine 
of tlifc resurrection. A noble Grecian had rested 
on this important ground the whole controversy, 
and promised Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, 
that if he could be gratified with the sight of a 
single person w ho had been actually raised from 
tlie dead, he would immediately embrace the 
Christian religion. It is somewhat remarkable, 
that the prelate of the first eastern church, how- 
ever anxious for the conversion of his friend, 
tlriiight pioper to decline this fair and reasonable 
challengc.7A 

1 lie miracles of the primitive Thrfr tmth 
cimrch, after obtaining the sanction counted, 
ot ages, have been lately attacked in a very free 
and ingenious enquiry^ ;79 which, though it has 
met with the most favourable reception from the 
public, appears to have excited a general scandal 


ot tile faifhtul. on women as on elilers, on bov 
as well as upon bishops. ^Vhen their devout 
m/nds were sufficiently prepared, by a course of 
prayer. t)f fasting, and o( vigiL, to receive the 
fUniordinary impulse, t!uy were transported out 
ot their senses, and delivered in ecstasy what was 
inspired, heing nure organs of tiie holy spirit, 
jiist as a pipe or flute is of him who Mows into 
it. ' We may add, that the design of these visions 
«as, for tile mo^t part, either to disclose the 
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I different sentiments on this subject wdll be much 
less influenced by any particular arguments than 
by our habits of study and reflection, and, above 
I all, by the degree of the evidence which we have 
\ accustomed ourselves to require for tlie proof of 
a miraculous event. The dutv’^ of Onr j^rpiexity 
, an historian docs not call upon him 
_ to interpose his private juiigmcnt in 
! this nice and important controversy; butheought 
I not to dissemble the difficulty of adopting such 
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a theory as may reconcile the interest of religion ’ 
with that of reason, of making a proper applica- 
tion of that theory, and of defining with precision 
the limits of that happy period exempt from error 
and from deceit, to which we migiit be disposed to 
extend the gift of supernatural powers. From 
the first of the fathers to the last of the popes, 
a succession of bishops, of saints, of martyis, 
and of miracles, is continued without interrup- 
tion ; and the progress of superstition was so 
gradual and almost imperceptible, that wc know 
not in what particular link we should break tlic 
chain of tradition. Every age bears testimony 
to the wondeiful events by which it was distin- 
guished, and its testimony appears no less weighty 
at\<l respectable than that of the preceding gene- 
ration, till we are insensibly led on to accuse 
our own inconsistency, if in the eighth or in the 
twelfth century we deny to tlie veneralde I3cde, 
or to the holy Bernard, the same degree of con- 
fidence winch in the second century we had so 
liberally granted to Justin or to Irena.‘us.!^i If 
the truth of any of those miracles is apjwcciated 
by tiieir aj)parent use and propriety, every age 
had unbelievers to convince, heretics to confute, 
and idolatrous nations to con\ert j and sufficient 
motives might always be produced to justify the 
interposition of heaven. And yet, since every 
friend to revelation is persuaded of the reality, 
and every reasonable man is convinced of the 
cessation, of miraculous powers, it is evident 
tlrat there must have been some perind in which 
they were either suddenly or gradually w ithdrawn 
from the Christian church. V’hattwcr tera is ^ 
chosen for that purpose, tlie death of the apostles, 
the con\er“’ion of tlie Homan empire, or the ex- 
tinction of ilic Arian heiesjA- the insensibility 
of the Chri'stians wlio at that time will 

equally afi’unl a just matter of stiqnise. Tiiey 
still supported their pictensions after they liad 
lost their power. Credulity performed tlie office 
of faith; fanaticism w'as permitted to assume the 
language of inspiration, and the effects of acci- 
dent or contrivance w ere ascribed to supernatural 
causes. The recent experience of genuine mi- 
racles should have instructed the Christian world • 
in the ways of Providence, and habituated thedr 
eye (if we may use a very inadequate expression) 
to the style of the Divme artist. Should the ' 
most skilful painter of modem Italy presume to 
decorate his feeble imitations with the name of . 
Rapliacl or of Correggio, the insolent fraud , 
would b^soon discovered and indignantly re- 
jected. ' 

v«>ofih(*irTOi- Whatever opinion maybe enter- 

tive n,.rac..%. <.f the iiiiracles of the primitive : 

church since the time of the aposiks, tliis unre- ' 
sibling softness of ti mper, so cou'-pit ikujs among 
tlie belie'ers of the seeoml anil third eeiituries. 
pro\t“d of ‘•ome ac4.ldeiital iKiiefu ihe caii‘«e of 
truth and rtligion. In inoflern times, a latent 
and even inviiluntary sciptul'in adjures to the 
most pious (li''posifions. Thsir athi i'‘'i n of 
supernatural truths ib much less an active i onsent 
than a cold and passive acquiescence. Actus- 
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tomed long since to observe and to respect the 
invariable order of nature, our reason, or at least 
our imagination, is not sufficiently prepared to 
j sustain the visible action of tlie Deity. But, in 
the first ages of Christianity, the situation of 
I mankind was extremely different. The most 
: curious, or the most credulous, among the Pagans 
[ were often persuaded to enter into a society 
! which asserted an actual claim of miraculous 
' powers. Tiie primitive Christians perpetually 
, trod on mystic ground, and tlieir minds were 
' exercised by the habits of lielieving the most 
; extraordinary events. They felt, or they fancied, 
that on every side they were incessantly assaulted 
by da?mons, comforted by visions, instructed by 
prophecy, and surprisingly delivered from danger, 

' sickness, and from death itself, by the supplica- 
tions of the church. The real or imaginary 
])rodigies, of which they so frequently conceived 
themselves to be the objects, the instruments, or 
the s\>cctatois, very happily disposed them to 
adopt with the same ease, but with far greater 
justice, the authentic wonders of the evangelic 
j history ; and thus miracles that exceeded not the 
t measure of their own experience, inspired them 
I with the most lively assurance of mysteries which 
were acknowledged to surpass the limits of their 
understanding. It is this deep impression of 
supernatural truths which has been so much 
celebrated under the name of faith ; a state of 
mind described as the surest pledge of the Divine 
favour and of future felicity, and recommended 
as the first or ])er]iaps the only merit of a Chris- 
ti.an. According to the more rigid doctors, the 
moral virtues, whicli may be equally practised 
by intidfl'., arc destitute of any value or efficacy 
in the work of our justification. 

IV. But the piimitive C hris- th* Foi»tr 
tian demonstrated his faith by his of the 

virtues; and it wab very ju^tly sup- fin* Chmuans. 
posed that the Divine pcrsua.don, which en- 
Iiglitened or subdued the understanding, must, 
at the same time, purify the heart, and direct the 
actions, of the believer, live first apologists 
of Christianity who justify the innocence of their 
brethren, and the writers of a later period who 
celebrate the sanctity of their ancestors, display, 
in tlie most lively colours, the reformation of 
manners which was introduced into the world 
by Ihe preaching of the gospel. As it is my 
intention to remark only such human causes m 
were penuitted to second the influence of revela- 
tum. [ shall slightly mention two motives which 
might naturally render tJie Jives of the primitive 
Christi.'ins much purer and more austere than 
tliose of their Fagan cuntem|K)raries, or their de- 
g^’nerale successors ; repentance for their past sins, 
and tiic laudable desire of supporting tlie repu- 
tation of the society in which they were engagcnl. 

It is a very ancient reproach, ,.f th^ir 

suggested by the ignorancii or the r. l ioce. 
niaiice of infidelity, that the Christians allund 
into thtir party ihe most at; ociou- criToinals, 
v'ho. a-' st.on as thiv wire touched by a sense 
of remorse, were cas.iy pirsuafled ti) wa>h away, 
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in the water of baptism, the guilt of their past 
conduct, for which the temples of the gods 
refused to grant them any expiation. But this 
reproach, wiien it is cleared from misrepresenta- 
tion, contributes as much to the honour as it did 
to tlie increase of the church. Tlie friends of 
Chri->tiatiity may acknow ledge, witliout a blush, 
that many of the most eminent saints had been 
before their baptism the most abandoned sinners. 
Those persons who in the w’orld had followed, 
though in an ini{)erfect manner, the dictates of 
benevolence and propriety, derived such a calm 
satisfaction from the opinion of their own recti- 
tude, as rendered them much less susceptible of 
the sudden emotions of shame, of grief, and of 
terror, which have gi^en birth to so many won- 
derful conversions. After the example of tlieir 
Divine Master, tlie missionaries of the gospel 
disdained not the society of men, an<l especially 
of women, ojipressed by tlie consciousness, and 
very often by the effects, of their vices. As tliev 
emerged from sin and superstition to thegloiious 
liope cf immortality, they resolved to devote 
tlieinselves to a life, not only of virtue, but of 
penitence. Tiie desire of perfection became the 
ruling passion of their s(ju! ; and it is vvt il known, 
that while reason emliraccs a c«)ld mediocrity, 
our passions hurry us, with rapid violence, over 
tiie sjiace which lies between tlic most ojiposite 
extremes. 

Careof th«r When the now converts had been 
ivputauon. enrolled in the numlier of the faitli- 
ful, and were admitted to tlie sacraments of the 
church, they foutid themselves restrained from 
relapsing into their past disorders by another 
consideration of a less spiritual, but of a very 
innocent and respectable nature. Any particular 
society that has departed from tlie great body of 
the nation, or the religion to which it belonged, 
immediately becomes the object of universal as 
well as invidious observation. In proportion to 
the smallness of its numbers, the ciiaracter of 
the society may be affected by the virtue and 
▼ices of the persons who compose it ; and every 
member is engaged to watch with the most vigi- 
lant attention over his own behaviour, and over 
that of his bretliren, since, as he must expect to 
incur a part of the common disgrace, he may 
hope to enjoy a share of the common reputation. 
When the Christians of Bithvnia were brought 
before the tribunal of the younger Pliny, they 
assured the proconsul, that, far from being en- 
gaged in any unlawful conspiraev, thev were 
bound by a solemn obligation to abstain from 
the commission of those crimes which disturb 
the private or public peace of society, from theft, 
ro!)hery, adultery, perjury, and fraud. Near a 
century afterwards, Tertullian, with an honest 
pnde, could boast, that very few Christians had 
suffered by tiie hand of the executioner, except on 
account of their religion.Bi Tlieir serious and 
sequratered life, averse to the gay luxurv of the 
age, mured them to chastity, temperance, eco- 
nomy, and all tlie sober and domestic virtues. 
As tile greater number were of some trade or 


profession, it was incumbent on them, by the 
strictest integrity and the fairest dealing, to 
remove the suspicions which the profane are too 
apt to conceive against the appearances of sanc- 
tity. 'rile contempt of the world exercised them 
in the habit-> of humility, meekness, and patience. 
The more tliey were persecuted, the more closely 
they adliered to eacli other. Their mutual cha- 
rity and unsuspecting confidence has been re- 
marked by infidel-., and was too often abused by 
perfidious friends. 

It is a very honourable circum- Af,vraiitT of 
stance for the morals of the primitive fathers. 

Christians, that even their faults, or rather errors, 
were derived from an excess of virtue. The 
bishops and doctors of the church, whose evi- 
dence attests, and vvliose authority might influ- 
ence, the pr<)fes-.ions, the princijiles, and even 
the practice, of their contemporaries, had studied 
the Scriptures vvitli less skill than devotion, and 
tliey often received, in the most literal sense, 
those rigitl precepts of ('hrist and the apostles, 
lo which the prudence of succeeding commenta- 
tors has applied a looser and more figurative 
mode of interpretation. Ambitious to exalt the 
perfection of tlie gospel above tiie wisdom of 
philosophy, tlie zealous hitliers have carried the 
duties of self-inortiflciition, of purity, and of 
patience, to a heiglit which it is scarcely pos- 
sible to attain, ami much less to preserve in our 
present state of weakness and corruption. A 
doctrine so extraordinary and so sublime must 
inevitably command the veneration of the peo- 
ple; but it was ill calculated to obtain the suf- 
fr.ige of those wm-ldly philosophers, who, in the 
conduct of this tiausitoi v life, consult only the 
feelings of nature and tiie inttrest of society. "^7 
Tiiere are two very natural pro- I'nncipies of 
penrities which we may distinguish 
in the most virtuous and liberal dispositions, 
the love of ])leasuie and the love of action. If 
the former is rLfined by art and learning, im- 
proved by the charms of social intercourse, and 
corrected by a just regard to economy, to health, 
and to reputation, it is productive of the greatest 
part of the happiness of private life. The love 
of action is a principle of a much stronger and 
more doubtful nature. It often leads to anger, 
to ambition, and to revenge ; but when it is 
guided by the sense of propriety and benevo- 
lence, it becomes the parent of every virtue; 
and if those virtues are accompanied with equal 
abilities, a family, a state, or an empiw, may be 
indebted for their safety and prosperity to the 
undaunted courage of a single man. To the 
love of pleasure we may therefore ascribe most 
of the agreeable, to the love of action we may 
attribute most of the useful and respectable, 
qualifications. The character in w hich l>oth the 
one and the other should be united and Iwr- 
monised, would seem to constitute the most per- 
fect idea of human nature. The insensible and 
inactive disposition, which should be supposed 
alike destitute of both, would be rejected, by the 
I common consent of mankind, as utterly incapable 
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of procuring any happiness to the individual, or 
any public benefit to the world. Rut it was not 
in this world that the pritniti\e Christians were 
desirous of making themselves eitiier agreeable 
or useful. 

Thppnmitjrc The acquisition of knowledge, 
Knu pic'taure exercise of our reason or fancy, 
andiuxuo- and the clioerful fiovv of unguarded 
conversation, may employ the leisure of a liberal 
mind. Such amusements, however, were re- 
jected with abhorrence, or admitted with the 
utmost caution, by the severity of the fatlicrs, 
W'ho despised all knov\ ledge that was not useful 
to salvation, and who considered all levity of 
discourse as a criminal abuse of tlie gilc of 
sjjecch. In our present state of existeru-e, the 
body is so insejjarably connected with the soul, 
that it seems to be our interest to taste, with in- 
nocence and moderation, tlie cnj<»\rnents of 
wliicli that faithful companion is susceptible. 
Very dili'erent vv’as tlio reasoning of our devout 
predecessors ; vainly asjjiring to imitate the j)er- 
fection of angels, they disdained, or they atfected 
to disdain, every earthly and corporeal delight. 
Some of our senses indexed are necessary for our 
preservation, others for our subsistence, and 
oth(‘rs again for our information, and tlms far 
it w'as impossible to reject the use of them. TI»e 
first sensation of pleasure was marked as the 
first moment of their abuse. I'iie unfeeling 
candidate for heaven was instructed, not only 
to resist the grosser allurements of the taste or 
smell, but even to simt his cars against the pro- 
fane harmony of sounds, and to view with in- 
difference the most finislied productioi'.s of 
human art. Gay apj)arel, magnificent Ikhk^'-, 
arid elegant furniture, were -upposed to unite 
the iioui>le guilt of piide and of sensuality, a 
simple and mortified appearance v^as more j 
suitable to the Cliristian who was Certain of l 
liLs sins and douirtful of Ills salvation. In their 
censures of luxury, tlic fathers are extremely 
minute and circumstantial ; ' and among the 
various articles which excite their pious indig- 
nation, we may enumerate false hair, guments 
of any colour except white, iu'.tniments of 
music, vases of gohl or silver, downy pillow 
‘as Jacob reposed Ids head on a stone;, white 
bread, foreign wines, public salut.atioiis, tlie use 
of warm baths, and the practice of shaving the 
beard, wliich, accoiding to the expression of 
TertuiJian, is a lie .against our own faces, and an 
iui])ious attempt to improve the vvorks of the 
Creator.'"'^ When Christianity was introducecl 
amon_g the rich and tlie polite, the t»bservation 
of llit'se singular laws was k ft, as it would be at 
pie-cnt, to the few who wui- aniliitioiis of su- 
perior sanctity. Rut it is a’wavs la'.v. as v%ell 
as agrecalilo, for the inferior ranks « f mankind 
to claim a merit from tlie contempt of that pouip 
and pleasure, which fortune l.as pi.iccd Le- 
ss T-i<”rint I^^f fill p ' -i. > t'. i ”1, 22. 
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yond their reach The virtue of the piimitive 
Clinstians, like that of the fiist Homans, was 
very frequently guarded by poverty and ig- 
norance. 

Tlie chaste severity of the fatliers, The,r «enti. 
in w hatever related to the commerce 
of the two sexes, flowed from tlie and chaantj. 
same principle ; their abhorrence of every enjoy- 
ment whicli might gratify the sensvial, and de- 
grade the spiritual, nature of man. It wastlieir 
favourite opinion, that if Adam had preserved 
his obedience to the Creator, he would have 
lived for ever in a state of virgin purity, and 
tliat some harmless mode of vegetation might 
have peopled paradise with a race of innocent 
and immortal beings.^* I’he use of marriage 
was permitted only to his fallen posterity, as a 
necessary expedient to continue tlie human spe- 
cies, and as a restraint, however imperfect, on 
the natural licentiousness of desire. The hesi- 
tation of the orthodox casuists on this interesting 
subject, betravs the perplexity cf men, unwilling 
to appiove an institution, which they were com- 
pelled to tolerate.' 2 The enumeration of the 
very whimsical laws, which they most circum- 
stantially imposed on the marriage-bed, would 
force a snuJe from the young, and a blush from 
the fair. It was their unanimous sentiment, 
that a first marriage was adequate to all the 
purposes of nature and society. The sensual 
connection was refined into a resemblance of tlie 
mystic union of Christ with his church, and was 
pronounctd to be indissoluble either by divorce 
or by death. The practice of second nuptials v\a.s 
branded with the name of a legal adultery; and 
the persons who were guilty of so scandalous an 
olkiHV again''t Clili^tian purity, were soon ex- 
iluded fiom tile liunours, and even fiom the 
alui''. of the church.' 3 Since dedie was iin- 
j»uJeu a crime, and marriage was tolerated 
•Is a d‘ f..ct, it was consistent with the same 
piuitipies to consider a state of celibacy as the 
I luurest appr<*ach to the Divine perfection. It 
was with ihc utmost difficulty that ancient 
Rome could suppoit the* institution of six 
ve-vtals;’’ but tlie primitive chuicli was filled 
w idi a gre.tt nuruLer of pe-rsons of eitiier sex, 
who bail devotkil themselves to the profession of 
perpttual chastiiv.'^ A few of tliese, among 
v\iiom we may reckon the learneti Origeii, 
jiulg’ed it the n:o-.t prudent to disarm tlie 
tempter. ^ .Some were insensible and some 
Were invincible against tlie assaults of tiie* flesh- 
Di.sdainiug an ignominious flight, the virgins of 
the wanu chmatc of Africa encountered the 
enemy in the* closest eng.igemeut ; they per- 
mitted priests and deacons to share* their bed, 

} and glorieil amidst the flames in their unsullit.d 
I pi.riiy. Rut in-^ultetl X.ilurc* some-times viu- 
■ theiKd her tight'., ami tins new species of mar- 
i (videuu Served only to intreduce a new scandal 
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into the church.^7 Among the Christian as- 
cetics, however (a name which they soon ac- 
quired from their painful exercise], many, as 
tiiey were le'>s presumptuous, were probably 
more successful. The loss of sensual pleasure 
was supplied and compensated by spiritual pride. 
Even the multitude of Pagans were inclined to 
tNtiinate the merit of the sacrifice by its apparent 
difficulty: and it w’as in the praise of these 
chaste ‘pou‘^es of Christ that tiie fathers have 
poured forth the troubled stream of their elo- 
quence.'-® Such are the early traces of monastic 
principles and institutions, ulnch, ir» a sub- 
sequent age, have counterbalanced all the tem- 
poral advantages of Cliristianity.5‘» 


vernment, the Roman empire, and the world 
itself, would be no more. It mav be observed, 
that, in this instance likewise, the situation of 
the first Ciiristians coincided very happily with 
their religious scruples, and that tlieir aversion 
*to an active life contributed rather to excuse 
them from the service, than to exclude them 
from the honours, of the state and army. 

V. But the human character, how- The Fiftr 
ever it may be exalted or depressed 
by a temporary enthusiasm, will re- 
turij by degrees to Us proper and na- the church, 
tural level, and will resume those passions that 
seem the most ad-apted to its present condition. 
The primitive Christians were dead to the 


Their arersion The Christians were not less averse 
business than to tiie pleasures 
remmunt. of tills world. The dcfeucc of our 
persons and property they knew not how to 
reconcile witli the patient doctrine which en- 
joined an unlimited forgiveness of past injuries, 
and commanded them to invite the repetition of 
fresh insults. Their simplicity was offended by 
the use of oaths, by the pomp of magi>tracv, 
and by the active contention of public life, nor 
could their fiumaue ignorance be convinced, 
♦hat it was lawful on any occasion to shed the 
blood of our fellow-creatures, either by the 
sword of justice, or by that of war ; even though 
their criminal or hostile attempts should threaten 
the peace and safety of the wiiolo community, ‘w 
It was acknowledged, that, under a less perfect 
the powers of the Jewish constitution had 
been exorcised, with tlie approbation of Heaven, 
by inspire<l prophets and by anointed kings. 
The Christians felt and confessed, that such in- 
stitutions might be necessary for the present 
system of tiie world, and they cheerfully sub- 
mitted to the authority of their Pagan governors. 
But while they inculcated the maxims of pas-ivy 
obedience, they refused to take any active p.irt lu 
the civil administration or tiie luilitary defence 
of the empire. Some indulgence might perhaps 
be allowed to those persons, who, before their 
conversion, were already engaged in such violent 
and sanguinary occupations ; but it was im- 
j.os-dde that the Christians, without renouncin'^- 
a more sacred rluty, tould assume the character 
of soldiers, of magistrates, or of princes, ' 
Tin's indolent, or even criminal disregard to the ' 
public welfare, exposed them to the contcinpt ' 
and reproaciics of the Pagans, who very fre- ' 
ijuently asked, what must be tiie fate of (he i 
enipire, attacked on every side by the haiharians, ' 
il all mankind vhmild adopt the pusiilammous ! 
Sentiments of the new sect?i’-' To thK in- i 
suiting question the Christian apoloi^ists ro- ! 
turned obscure and ambiiruoiis answers" as they ’ 
were unuilhng fo revud tfie secret cause of their I 
security ; the expectation that, before fJie con- j 
version of mankind was accomplished, war, go- 
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l)usincss and pleasures ot the world ; but their 
love of action, w hich coultl never be entirely ex- 
tinguished, soon revived, and found a new oc- 
cupation in the government of the church. A 
se[)arate society, which attacked the established 
religion of the empire, was obliged to adopt 
some form of internal policy, and to appoint a 
■ sufficient number of ministers, intrusted not 
only with the spiritual functions, but even with 
the temporal direction of the Christian common- 
wealth. The safety of that society, its honour, 

. its aggrandisement, were productive, even in the 
, most pious minds, of a sph it of patriotism, such as 
the first of tJie Romans had felt for the republic^ 
and sometimes, of a similar indifference, in the 
' use of wlmtever means might probably conduce 
to so desirable an end. The ambition of raising 
themselves or their friends to the honours and 
offices of the church, was disguised by the laud- 
able intention of devoting to the public benefit, 

, the power and consideration, which, for that 
, purpose only, it became their duty to solicit. In 
j the exercise of their functions, they were fre- 
I quently called upon to detect the enors of 
J heresy, or the arts of faction, to oppose the dc- 
i signs of perfidious brethren, to stigmatise their 
characters with deserved infamy, and to expel 
them from the hosom of a society, whose peace 
and happiness they had attenijited to disturb. 
The ecclesiastical goxernors of the Christians 
were taught to unite tlie w isdom of the serpent 
with the innocence of the dove; but as the 
former was refined, so the latter was insensibly 
corrupted, by the habits of government. In 
, the cluirch as well as in the world, the persons 
I xv'ho were placed in any public station rendered 
themselves considerable by their elo(jucuce and 
firmness, by their knowledge of mankind, and 
by their dexterity in business; and while they 
c«>ncealed from others, and perhaps from them- 
selves, the secret motives of their conduct 
they too frequently relapsed into all the tur- 
bulent passiims of active life, which were 
tinctured with an additional vlegree of bitteme^ 
and obstinacy from the infusion of spiritual 
zeal. 
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Its pnmitne free- The government of the church 
doiii and equality. often been the subject, aa 'vvell 
as the prize, of religious contention. The hostile 
disputants of Rome, of Paiis, of Oxford, and of 
Geneva, have alike struggled to reduce the pri- 
mitive and apostolic model ^ to tlic respective 
standards of their own policy. The few who 
have pursued this enquiry with more candour 
and impartiality are of opinion, that the apos- 
tles declined the office of legislation, and lather 
chose to endure some partial scand<ds and <li\i- 
sions, than to exclude the Christians of u future 
age from the liberty of varying their foiins t)f ec- 
clesiastical government according to the changes 
of times and circumstances. The scheme of 
policy, which, v\nder tlieir approbation, was 
{ido])ted for the use of the first century, may be 
discovered from the practice of Jerusalem, of 
Ephesus, or of Corinth. 'I'he societies wliicli 
were instituted in the cities of the Roman empire 
were united only by the ties of faith and cJiarity. 
Independence aiul e(pjality formed the basis of 
their internal constitution. The want of dis* 
cipline and human learning w‘as sujiptied by the 
occasional assistance of tha prophets^^*^'* who w'ere 
called to that function w ithout distinction of age, ' 
of sex, or of natural abilities ; and vvho, as often i 
as they felt the divine impulse, poured forth the | 
effusions of the spirit in the assembly of tlie ' 
faithful. But these extraordinary gifts were 
frequently abused or misapplied by tlie prophetic ' 
teachers. They displayed them at an improper 1 
season, presumptuously disturbed the service of 
the assembly, and by their pride or mistaken z..;il 
they introducetl. jiarticukuly into tlie ap<»-'(oiie 
church of Cojinth. a long an<i iiielancholv tnun 
of disorders, i"* As fiie uisfiiutnui of pmphet-' 
became useless, aiid even pei nieioii... ili^u powers 
were withdrawn and their othee ahi.U-.iiud I'ii..- 
puldic functions ofiehgiiiii vveresoiwlv mtrusled 
to the estai>Iisljud ministers of the cluirGi. the 
bisJh^ps and the prc^^-ifli'r^ , two .ijijjellations 
which, in their first origin, appear to Jiave dis- 
tinguished the snune othce and tlie same ordur 
of persons. Tlie name of preshyte-r vvas expics- 
sivc of cheir age, or rather of their gravit) and 
wisdom. The title of bishop denoted tiieir in- 
spection over the faith and manners of the 
Christians who were coniniittud to their pastoral 
care. In proportion to the respective miinhers 
of the faithful, a larger or smaller number «»f 
thesv cpucopal preshi/lt’js gniiied eacli iuf.int con- 
gregation with equal authority, and with united 
counsels ^ 

In t I liior ,,f 1 1- But the most perfect equality of 
ffX w'TX'uf ^ freedom requn es the thrieting hand 
vit=b,.tt.T- of a siijiuior iii.ipistiate , amt the 


I order of public delil.'eratlons soon introduces the 
' office of a president, imested at Kast with the 
I authority of collecting the sentiments, and of 
j executing the resolutions, of the assembly. A 
I regard for tlie public tranquillity, vvhieli would 
I so freque-iitly liave been interrupted by annual 
’ or by occasional elections, induced tlic priinitise 
I Christians to constitute an honourable and pei- 
petual magistracy, and to choose one of the 
wisest and most holy among their presbyters to 
, execute during his life tlie duties of their eccle- 
siastical governor. It was under these circum- 
st.inccs that the lofty title of bishop began to 
raise itself above the humble appellation of 
presliyter ; and while the latter remained the 
, most natural tlislinction for the members of 
every Christian senate, tlie foiiner was appro- 
priated to the dignity of its new president. 
'The advantages of this episcopal form of go- 
; veninieiit, which appears to have been introduced 
before the eml of the first Century, were so 
obvious, and so important for the future great- 
ness as well as the pieseiit peace of Christianity, 
that it vvas adopted without delay by all tiie 
societies which were already scattered over the 
empire, had acquired in a very early period the 
sanction of antiquity,^^! and is still revered by 
the most powerful churches, both of the East 
and of the AVest, as a primitive, an^ even as a 
divine establishment. It is needless to ob- 
serve, tliat the pious and humble presbyters, 
who were lirst dignilied with the episcopal title, 
could not possess, and would proliably have 
rejected, tlie power and pomp wiiich now encir- 
cles tile tiai.i of the Uonuin pontiff', or the mitre 
of a C>cnnan prelate. But we may define in a 
t>-'v word-, the uairow limits of their ori^iuid 
inri'.ilu-rion. whieh was cliieffy of a '•jiiiitnal, 
t;a‘U-^h iuMnne iu'-taiHe-^ of a teminiuil, nature. ' 
It co:,'i.-.tcil in the .i(imiiii''lratJun of the satia- 
I'Kir^ and cli'cii'hne of the church ; tlic supeiin- 
tciuh ncy ol* religious ceremoniLs, whicli inqicr- 
viptilily incie.i'eil in number and variety; the 
conseciatioii of ecclcsia^tioal luiiUNters. to wiioin 
file la-vhop a.^igjied their re-.pk.ctive functions ; 
tlie management of the pulilic fund; and the 
jkfcimination of all siuh dillei dices as tl.e 
l.iUoful were uiiwiiling to cx^josc before the 
liibunal of ail iiioiatrous judge. 1 hese powers, 
during a sI«ort jie-riod, were exercised according 
to tile atlvice of tJie preshvte'ral college, and 
w jtli tile cousent ami ajiprobatiiiU of tlie assembly 
of Christians. The primitive bishops vveiecoij- 
.sidere'd only as tlie first of their equals, and the 
honourable servants of a fiec people. Whenever 
tl.e epi’^copaJ ciiair liccamo vacant by death, a 
new picsiueat was chosen an.ong the piesbyters 
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by the suffice of the whole congregation, every 
nieml>er of which supposed himself invested with 
a sacred and sacerdotal character. ' 

ProTineiai Such was the mild and equal con- 
cotinciu. stitution by which the Christians 
w'ere governed more than an hundred years after 
the death of the apostles. Every society formed 
w ithin itself a separate and independent republic ; 
and although the most distant of these little states 
maintained a mutual as well as friendly inter- 
course of letters and deputations, the Christian 
world was not yet connected by any supreme 
autliority or legislative assembly. As the num- 
bers of tlie faithful were gradually multiplied, 
they discovered the advantages that might result 
from a closer union of their interest and designs. 
Towards the end of the second centurj’ tlie 
churches of Greece and Asia adopted the useful 
institutions of provincial synods, and they may 
justly be supposed to have borrowed tlie model 
of a representative council from the celebrated 
examples of their own country, the Amphictyons, 
the Achaean league, or the assemblies of the 
Ionian cities. It was soon established as a cus- 
tom and as a law, that the bishops of the inde- 
pendent churches should meet in the capital of 
the province at tlie stated periods of spring and 
autumn. Tlieir deliberations were assisted by 
the advice of a few distinguished presbyters, and 
moderated by the presence of a listening multi- 
tude, Their decrees, which were styled 
canons, regulated every important controversy 
of faith and discipline j and it was natural to 
believe that a liberal effusion of the holy spirit 
would be poured on the united assembly of the 
delegates of the Christian people. The institu- 
tion of synods was so well suited to private 
ambition and to public interest, that in the ^]\\cq 
of a few years it was received througljout the 
t'nianofthe wholc empire. A regular coire- 
ihutch.^ sponclenee was establi.ins! Iwtwusn 
the prouncial councils, which miifualiy conimu- 
nicateil and approved their respective piocetd- 
iiigs; and the catholic church sovtn assumed the 
form, and acipiired tlie strength, of a great 
federative repuhiic. 

As tile legislative authority of the 
- particular churches was insensibly 
superseded by the use of councils, tlie bishops 
(■Ktained by tlieir alliance a much larger share 
ol executive and arhitrary power ; and as soon 
as they were- connected hv a sense of their 
eommon interest, tlicy were enabled to attack 
with united vigour, the original rights of their 
i.crgy and people. The pi elates "of the third 
century uii])erceptildy clianged the langua-re of 
ixnortation into tliat of coniinaiiil, se-atlered tlie 
seeds of future usutp.itioiis, and suimlied, by 
-enpture allegories and declaniatory ‘ihetoric, 
tlieir dehclency ul force and of reason. Tlicy 
ex.dted the unity and power of tiie church, as it 
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was represented in the episcopal office, of 
which every bishop enjoyed an equal and undi- 
vided portion.!*' Princes and magistrates, it 
was often repeated, might boast an earthly claim 
to a transitory dominion ; it was the episcopal 
authority alone which w as deriv ed from the Deity, 
and ex-tended itself over tliis and over another 
world. The bishops were the vicegerents of 
Christ, the successors of the apostles, and the 
mystic substitutes of the high priest of the Mosaic 
law. Their exclusive privilege of conferring the 
sacerdotal character invaded the freedom both of 
clerical and of popular elections ; and if, in the 
administration of the church, they still consulted 
the judgment of the presbyters or the inclination 
of the people, they most carefully inculcated the 
merit of such a voluntarv- condescension. The 
bishops acknowledged the supreme authority 
vvjiicli resided in the assembly of their brethren ; 
but in the government of liis peculiar diocese, 
each of them exacted fiom his Jlock the same 
implicit obedience as if that f.ivourite metaphor 
had been literally just, and as if the shepherd had 
been of a more exalted nature than that of his 
sheep. * *8 'i’his obedience, however, was not im- 
posed without some efforts on one side, and some 
resistance on the other. The democratical part 
of the constitution was, in many places, very 
warmly supported by tlie zealous or interested 
opposition of the inferior clergy. But their 
patriotism received the ignominious epithets of 
faction and schism, and the episcopal cause was 
indebted for its rapid progress to tiic labours of 
many active prelates, who, like Cyprian of Car- 
thage, could reconcile the arts of tlie most ambi- 
tious statesman with the Christian virtues which 
seem adapted to the character of a saint and 
martyr. 

Tlie vame cauvo«i wl,icb tit first 
had (lestrovtd the enu.ilitv of the tht; m ini|*oiitaa 

» ’ . , *, * , ciii.rchi-Ai 

pre’'by(ers introiiuctii among the 
bisisops a prc'-i-nunv.ucc* of rank, ami from thence 
a supciioiity of juri-'diction. As often as in the 
spring and autumn they met in proviticial synod, 
the difference i.f pc’suiuil merit and rejiutation 
was very sensible frit among the members of 
tlie assembly, and the nuiititude was governed 
by the wisdom and eloquence of the few. But 
the order of public proceedings required a more 
regular and less invidiou'^ distinction ; the office 
of perpetual presidents in the councils of each 
province, was conferred on the bishops of tit® 
principal city, and these aspiring prelates, who 
soon acquired the lofty titles of Metropolitans 
and Primates, secretly prepared tliemselves to 
usurp over their ejdscopal brethren the same 
authority which the bishops had so lately ai>- 
bumed above the college of presbyters.*^ Nor 
was it long before an emulation of pre-eminence 
and power prevailed among tlie metropolitans 
themselves, each of tliem affecting to display, in 
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the most pompous terms, the temporal honours 
and advantages of the city over which he pre- 
sided ; the numbers and opulence of the Chris- 
tians, who were subject to tlieir pastoral care ; 
tJie saints and martyrs who had arisen among 
them, and the purity with which ti)t*y preser\'ed 
tlie tradition of the faitl), as it had i>een trans- 
mitted through a series of orthodox bishops from 
the apostle or the apostolic disciple, to whom 
the foundation of tlieir church was ascribed. 
Fiom every cause either of a civil or of an 
ecclesiastical nature, it was easy to foresee that 
Rome must enjoy the respect, and would soon 
claim the obedience, of the provinces. The 
Ambiuon of, he society of the faithful bore a just 
K<MJi.«\porvu«. proportion to the capital of the em- 
pire ; and the Roman church was the greatest, 
the most numerous, and, in regard to the West, 
the most ancient of all the C’liristian estaldish- 
ments, many of which had received their religion 
from the pious labours of her missionaries. 
Instead of one apostolic founder, the utmost 
boast of Antioch, of Ephesus, or of Corinth, 
the banks of the Tyber were supposed to have 
been honoured with the preaching and martyr- 
dom of the two most eminent among the apos- 
tles ; and the bishops of Rome very prudently 
claimed the inheritance of whatsoever preroga- 
tives were attributed either to the person or to 
the office of St. Peter. Xhe bishops of Italy 
and of tlie provinces were disposed to allow 
them a primacy of order and assodatiou (such 
was their very accurate expression) in the Chris- 
tian aristocracy.*'^^ But the power of a monarch 
was rejected with aliliorrencc, jind tlie aspiring 
genius of Home experienced from the nations of 
Asia and Africa, a more vigorous resistance to 
Her spiritual, than «.}ie had founerly done to her 
temporal, dominion. Ttie patriotic Cvpiian, 
who ruled with tlie mo^t absolute sway (he 
church of Cartilage and tlie ])rovinciaI synods, 
opposed witli re'-oliition and success the ambition 
of the Roman pontitf, artfully connected In', 
ow II cause wifh that of the eastern bi^Iuips. and. 
like Ilamiibil, sought out new allies in tlie 
lieart of Asia. If till's Punic war was carried 
on without any effusion of blood, it v'as ow i?’g 
much less to the moileration than to the weak- 
ness of the contending prelates. Invectives and 
excommunications were their onlv weapon-; ami 
these, during the progress of the whole contro- 
versy, they hurled against each other with equ.d 
fury and devotion. The hard iwces',ity of cen- 
suring either a pope, or a saint ami iiiartvr, di— 
ties-'Cs tiic modem Catholics, wlu never tl'iey are 
obliged to relate the particulars of a «!ispu(e, in 
w/iich the champions of reiigion indulged such 


passions as seem much more adapted to the 
senate or to the camp.^'^S 

The progress of the ecclesiastical 
authority gave birth to the meinor- cieiTiy. 

able distinction of the laity and of the clergy, 
which had been unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans The former of these appellations 
comprehended the body of the Christian people ; 
the latter, according to the signification of the 
word, was appropriated to the chosen portion 
that had been set apart for the service of reli- 
gion; a celebrated order of men which has fur- 
nished the most important, though not always 
the most edifying, subjects for modern history. 
I’iieir mutual hostilities sometimes disturbed the 
peace of the infant cliurch, but their zeal and 
activity were united in the common cause, and 
the love of power, which (under the most artful 
disguises) could insinuate itself into the breasts 
of bishops and martyrs, animated them to in- 
crease the number of their subjects, and to en- 
large the limits of the Christian empire. Tliey 
were destitute of any temporal force, and they 
were for a long time discouraged and oppressed, 
rather than assisted, by the civil magistrate ; but 
they bad acquired, and they employed vv ithin 
their own society, the two most efficacious in- 
struments of government, rewards and punish- 
ments ; the former derived from the pious liber- 
ality, the latter from the devout apprehensions, 
of the faithful. 

I. The community of goods, oKatio™-d 
which liad so agreeably amused the TMinuerf 
imagination of Plato, i-iS and which • 

subsisted in some degree among the austere sect 
of the Essenian-.*iy vvas adopted for a short 
time in the priiuitive church. The fervour of 
the first pro-clvtcs prompted them to sell those 
worldly po-sossions, which thev desjiised, to lay 
(he price of them at the feet of the apostles, and 
to content thom-ehes with receiving an equal 
share out of the general disti ibutioii. Tlie 
progress of the Christian relu.iun relaxed, and 
gradually aholMied this geucious institution, 
which, in hands le'^s pure than those of the 
a})ostles, woxild too soon have been corrupted 
and abused by the returning selfishness of human 
nature ; and the converts who embraced the new 
religion were permitted to retain the possession 
of their patrimony, to receive legacies and in- 
heritances, and to increase their separate pro- 
perty by all the lawful means of trade and 
industry. Instead of an absolute sacrifice, a 
moderate proportion was acceptetl by the mu 
ni'-Urs of the gospel ; and in their weekly or 
monthly assemblies, every believer, accoriling to 
the exigency of the occasion, and tlie measure of 
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his wealth and piety, presented his voluntary 
offering for the use of the common fimdJ’^ 
Nothing, however inconsiderable, was refused ; 
but it was diligently inculcated, that, in the 
article of tithes, the Mosaic law was still of 
divine obligation ; and that since the Jews, under 
a less perfect discipline, had been commanded 
to pay a tenth part c)f all tliat they possessed, it 
would become the disciples of Christ to di-^tin- 
guish themselves by a superior degree of liber- 
ality, and to acquire some merit by resigning 
a superfluous treasure, which must so soon lie 
annihilated with the world itself. * It is almost 
unnecessary to observe, that the re\enue of each 
particular church, which was of so uncertain and 
fluctuating a nature, must liave varied with the 
poverty or the opulence of the faithful, as they 
were dispersed in obscure villages, or collected 
in the great cities of the empire. In the time of 
the emperor Decius, it was tlie opinion of the 
magistrates, that the Christians of Rome were 
possessed of very considerable wealth ; that ves- 
sels of gob] and silver were used in their reli- , 
gious worsliip, and that many among their pro- i 
sel\ tes had sold their lands and houses to increase 
the public riches of the sect, at the expence, in- I 
deed, of their unfortunate children, who found 
themselves beggars, because their parents had 
been saints. '■J-* We should listen with distrust 
to^ the suspicions of strangers and enemies : on 
this occasion, however, they receive a very spe- 
cious and probable colour from the two following i 
circumstances, the only ones that have reached ! 
our knowledge, which define any precise sums, j 
or convey any distinct idea. Almost at tlic ' 
same period, the bishop of Carthage, from a 
society less opulent than that of Home, collected | 
an hundred thousand sesterces (above eight hun- i 
dred and fifty pounds sterling), on a smhlen call I 
of charity to redeem the brethren of Nuniklia, ' 
who had been carried away captives by the bar- ! 
barians of the desert. 'About an* bundled ’ 
years before the reign of Decius, the Roman j 
church had rrceived, in a single donation, the 
sum of two hundred thousand sesterces from a 
stranger of Pontiis, who proposed to fix his 
residence in the capital. rUese oblations, for 
the most part, were made in money; nor was 
tlie society of Christians either desfrous or ca- 
pable of acquiring, to any considerable degree 
the incumbrance of landed properfv. It hul 
been pro^ided Iiy several laws, were 

enacted with the fame design as our statutes of 
mortmain, that no real estates should be 
or bequeathed to any corporate body, wiSiout 
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either a special privilege or a particular dis- 
pensation frc»m the emperor or from the se- 
nate who were seldom disposed to grant 
them in favour of a sect, at first the object of 
their contempt, and at last of their fears and 
jealousy. A transaction howeier is related 
under the reign of Alexander Severus, which 
discov'ers that the re^'traiiit was sometimes eluded 
or suspetultd, and that the Christians were per- 
mitted to claim and to possess lands within the 
limits of Rome itself. I'lie progress of Chris- 
tianity, and the civil confusion of the empire, 
contributed to relax the severity of tlie laws, and 
before the close of the third century many con- 
I siderable estates w ere bestowed on the opulent 
churches of Rome, IMilan, Carthage, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and the other great cities of Italy 
and the provinces. 

The bishop was the natural stew'- Distribution of 
ard of the church ; tlie public ;stOck ‘herevenue. 
was intrusted to his care without .account or 
control ; the presbyters were ct)nfined to their 
spiritual functions, and the more dependent 
order of deacons was solely employed in the ma- 
nagement and distribution of tlie ecclesiastical 
revenue.’^’ If we may give credit to the vehe- 
ment declamations of Cyprian, tliere vvere too 
many among his African brethren, who, in the 
execution of their charge, violated every pre- 
cept, not only of evangelic perfection, but even 
of moral virtue. By some of these unfaithful 
stewards the riches of the church were lavished 
in sensual pleasures, by others they were per- 
verted to the purposes of private gain, of fraud- 
ulent purchases, and of rapacious usury. 

But as long as the contributions of the Christian 
people were free and unconstiained, the abure 
of their confidence could not be very frequent, 
and the general U'sesto wliicli their liberality was 
applied, reflected honour on the religious society. 

.V decent poition was reserved for tlie mainte- 
nance of the bishop niul bis clergy ; a sufficient 
sum was allotted for the expenses of the public 
vvorsliip, of whicli the feasts of love, the 
as they were called, constituted a very pleasing 
part. The whole remainder was the sacred pa- 
trimony of the poor. AAccording to the discre- 
tion of the bishop, it was distributed to support 
widows and orphans, the lame, the sick, and the 
aged of the community ; to comfort strangers 
and pilgrims, and to alleviate tlie misfortunes of 
prisoners arul captives, more especially when 
their Mifferings had been occasioned by their 
linn attachment to tlie cause of religion. A 
generous intercourse of charity united the most 
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distant provinces, and the smaller congregations 
were cheerfully assisted by the alms of theirmore 
opulent brethren. Such an institution, which 
paid less regard to the merit than to tJie distress | 
of the object, very materially conduced to the 
progress of Christianity. The Pagans, who were | 
atcuated by a sense of humanity, while they ' 
derided the doctrines, acknowledged the bene- ' 
volence, of the new sect. The prospect of '■ 
immediate relief and of future protection allured 
into its hospitable bosom many of those unhappy . 
persons whom the nt*glect of the worhl would ' 
have abandoned to the miseries of want, of sirk- ' 
ness, and of old age. There is some reason 
likewise to believe, that great numbers of infints, ; 
who, according to the inhuman practice of the ; 
times, had been exj)osed by their parents, were j 
frequently rescued fjom death, baptised, edu- \ 
Gated, and maintained by the piety of tJie I 
Christians, and at the expense of the public i 
treasure. j 

Excornmuni- IE It IS the undoubted right of | 
catKjru every society to exclude from its 
communion and benelits such among its mem- 
bers as reject or violate those regulations which 
have been established by general consent. In 
the exercise of this power, the censures of the 
Christian church were chiefly directed against 
scandalous sinners, and particularly those who 
w’ere guilty of murder, of fraud, or of incon- 
tinence; against the authors, or the followers 
of any heretical opinions which had been con- 
demned by the judgment of the epi'scopal order; 
and against those imliappy pcrMin-'. wlio, whe- 
ther from choice or from compulsion, had pol- 
luted themselves after tlieir i)apfj-.in by any 
act of idolatrous worship. 'J'he consequence's 
of excommunication were of a temporal as w».ll 
as 'a spiritual nature. The Christian against 
whom it was pronounced, w ns rUpiivcd of anv 
part in the oblations of the f.urhi.d. 'Mk ties 
both of religious and of pri\ate fiiemlsldj) were 
dissolved : he found himself a profane object (»f 
abhorrence to the persons whom he the nu>st 
esteemed, or by whom he had been the most 
tenderly beio\ed ; and as far as an expulsion 
from a respectable society could imprint on his 
character a mark of disgiace, he was >luinneil or 
suspected by the generality of mankind TJie 
situation of these unfortunate exiles was in itstif 
very painful and melancholy ; but, as it usually 
happens, their apprehensions far exceeded their , 
sufferings. The benefits of the Cliristian cum- ; 
munion w'ere those of eternal life, nor could they i 
erase from their minds the awful opinion, that 
to those ecclesiastical govirnors hv whom they ' 
were condemne<l tlie IXify had ctnmnitted the 
keys of Hell and of Faradi-.c. I h*- lientics. in- 
deed, who might l)e supj,ort«.d In the ennsemus- 
ness of their intentions, ami bv tiic llattenng 
hope that tiny alone had discoveied the true 
path of salvation, endvavouied to regain, in then , 
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separate assemldies, those comforts, temporal 
as well as spiritual, which thev no longer de- 
ri\ed from the great society of Christians. But 
almost ail those who liad reluctantly yielded to 
the power of vice or itlolatry, wt re sensilile of 
their fallen condition, ami anxious! v flesirous of 
being restored to tiie benefits of the Chri.stian 
comm union. 

With regard to the treatment of these peni- 
tents, tv. o opposite opinions, the one of justice, 
the other of mercy, divided the prlmitix e church. 
The more rigid and inflexible casuists refused 
them for ever, and without exception, the mean- 
est place in the holy community, which they 
had <lisgraccd or deserted, and leaving them 
to the remorse of a guilty conscience, indulged 
them only xvitli a faint ray of hope, that tlie 
contrition of their life and death might possibly 
be accepted by the Supreme Being. A milder 
sentiment was embraced in practice as well as in 
theory, by the purest and most respectable of the 
Christian churches, The gates of reconcilia- 
tion and of Heaven were seldom shut against the 
returning penitent ; but a severe and solemn form 
of discipline was instituted, which, while it serx'ed 
to expiate his crime, might powerfully deter the 
spectators from the imitation of his example. 
Humbled by a public confession, 
emaciated by fasting, and clothed in ^ ^ 
sackcloth, the penitent lay prostrate at the door of 
the assembly, imploring with tears the pardon of 
his offences, and soliciting the prayers of the fiiith- 
ful. >^7 If the fault was of a very heinous nature, 
wliolc years of penance were esteemed an inade- 
quate sati^Kiciion to tlie IhMne ju^tice ; and it 
wu'j nlwa\-5 l)y •'low and painful gr.ularions that 
the •'inner, the heuuc. or the apostate, was re- 
admitted into the bosom of the church. A 
sentence of peipetual excommunication, was, 
how ewer, reseised lor some cnnics of an extra- 
ortlinaiy magnitude, and p.irticulaily for the 
inexcusable relapses of those penitents who had 
airiady experienced and alnised the clemency of 
tiieir ecclesiastical superiiws. According to the 
ciicumstances or the num!)er of the guilty, the 
exercise of the Christian discipliiie w.as vai'ied 
by tbe discretion of the bishop-.. The councils of 
Ancyra and llliberis were held about the same 
time, the one in Cialatia, the other in Spain ; 
but tlieir respective canons, which are still ex- 
tant, seem to breathe a xery difl’erent spirit. 
The Galatian, x\ ho after his baptism had repeat- 
edly sacrificed to idols, might obtain liis pardon 
by a j>enance of sexen years, and if he had se- 
duced others to inutatc his example, ordy three 
years more were atlded to the term of liis exile. 
But the unhappy Spaniard, who h.ad committed 
the same ciff’ence, wins deprived of the hope of 
rt conciliation, even in the article of death ; and 
his idolatry was phiced at tlie head of a list of 
sevcMitecn other ciinies, againstwhich a sentence 
no less terrible was pronounced. Among tiuse 
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we may distinguish the inexpiable guilt of 
calumniating a bishop, a presbyter, or even a 
deacon. ^^8 

The well-tempered mixture of 
liberality and rigour, the judicious 
KOTeinment. (Jispensation of rewards and punish- 
ments, according to the maxims of policy as 
well as justice, constituted the human strength 
of the church. The bishops, whose paternal 
care extended Itself to the government of both 
worlds, were sensible of the importance of tlicse 
prerogatives, and covering their ambition with 
the fair pretence of the love of order, tliey were 
jealous of any rival in the exercise of a divcipline 
so necessary to prevent the desertion of tliose 
troops which had enlisted themselves under tlie 
banner of the cross, and whose numliers every 
day became more considerable. From the im- 
perious declamations of Cyprian, we should 
naturally conclude, that the doctrines of excom- 
munication and penance formed the most essen- 
tial part of religion ; and that it was much less 
dangerous for the disciples of Christ to neglect 
the observance of the moral duties, than to de- 
spise the censures and authority of their bishops, 
^metimes we might imagine that we were listen- 
ing to tile voice of Closes, when he commanded 
the earth to open, anti to swallow up, in con- 
suming flames, the rebellious race which refused 
obedience to the priesthood of Aaron ; and we 
should sometimes suppose that we heard a Roman 
consul asserting the majesty of the republic, and 
declaring his inflexible resolution to enforce the 
rigour of the laws. “ If such irregularities are 
“ suffered with impunity (it is thus that the 
“ bishop of Cartilage chides tlie lenity of his 
“ colleague), if such irregularities are suffered, 
“ there is an end of episcopal vigour ; ' 

“ an end of the sublime and divine power of 
“ governing the church, an end of Christianity 
“ itself. Cyprian had renounccxl those tt'tn- 
poral honours, which it is probable he would 
never have obtained ; but tlie acquisition of such 
absolute command o\er the consciences and 
understanding of a congiegation, however ob- 
scure or despi^cd by the world, is more truly 
grateful to the pride of the human heart, tlian the 
possession of the most despotic power, imposed 
l)y arras and conquest on a reluctant people. 
Rera^ituiatjon of III tlic course of this important, 
t n t causes, tfiyygij tedious, enquiry, I 

ha\c attempteil to di-i'lay the secondary causes 
n hich so ethcaciously assisted the truth of the 
Christian religion. It tunong tlie^e causes we 
ha\e discovered any ardiicial uruameiit^, anv 
accidental circumstances, or any mixtuie of enor 
and jiassion, it cannot appear surpri'-ing that 
mankind should be the mu-.t seusibly affected by 
such motues as were suited to tijeir imperfect 
nature. It was by the aid of the.-.e causes, ex- 
clusue zeal, the immediate expectation of another 
■w orld, the claim of miiacles, tlie practice of rigid 
virtue, and the constitution of the primiuve 
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church, that Christianity spread itself with so 
much success in the Homan emjiire. To the 
first of tliese the Cliri'>tiaiis were indebted for 
their invincible valour, which dixlained to capi- 
tulate with the enemy vvhtim they were resolved 
to vanquish. The throe succeeding causes sup- 
plied their valour with the most formidable anns. 
Tlie last of these causes united their courage, 
directed their arms, and gave their etlbrts that 
irresistible wt-iglit, which even a small band of 
w'ell'trained and intrepid volunteers has so often 
possessed over an undisciplined multitude, ig- 
norant of the subject, and careless of the event 
of the war. In the various reli ^ions VV'eakTiess of 
of polytheism, some wandering hi- 
natics of Egypt and Syria, who adilressed them- 
selves to the credulous superstition of the 
populace, were perhaps tlie only order of 
priests that derived their whole sujqiort and 
credit from their sacerdotal ])rofes-ion, and were 
very deeply affected by a personal concern for 
the safety or prosperity of their tutelar deities. 
The ministers of polythei'^ra, both in Rome and 
in the provinces, were for the most part men of 
a noble birth and of an affluent fortune, who 
received, as an lionourable distinction, the care 
of a celebrated temple, or of a public sacriflee, 
exhibited, very frequently at tlieir own expense, 
tlie sacred games.*’' and with cold indifference 
performed the ancient rites, according to the 
laws and fashion of tJieir country. As they 
were engaged in the ordinary occupations of 
life, their zeal and devotion were seldom ani- 
mated by a sense of interest, or by the habits <rf 
an ecclesiastical character. Confined to their 
respective temples ami cities, they remained 
without any connection of discipline or govern- 
ment ; and wliilst they acknowledged the su- 
premo jurisdiction of the senate, of the college of 
pontiff-,, and of the emperor, those civil magis- 
trates contenttd themselves vvitli the e;isy task of 
maintaimug, in \K-ace and dignity, the general 
worship of mankind. We have already seen 
Im>vv various, how loo-o?, and bow uncertain, 
were the religious sentiments of Polytheists. 
They were ahandoru'd, almost without control, 
to the natural workings of a su\)erstItious fancy. 
The accidental eircuiustances of their life and 
situation determined the object as well as the 
degree of their devotion ; and as long as their 
adoration was successivelv prostituted to a thou- 
sand deities, it was scarcely possible that their 
hearts could lie susceptil)le of a very sincere or 
lively passion for any of them. 

When Christianity appeared in Thp i«n 
the world, even these faint and a- 

imperfect inij)ressit)ns had lost TonraL.ie'ofiM 

* . , n w religion, 

much oi their original power. 

Human reason, which bv its unassisted streOg^ 
is incapable of perceiving the mysteries <» 
faith, had already obtained an easy triumph 
over the folly of Paganism ; ami when f'-j" 
tuUiaa or Laetantius employ their labours m 
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exposing its falsehood and extravagance, tliey 
are obliged to transcribe the eloquence of 
Cicero or the wit of Lucian. The cont.igitni 
of these sceptical writings had been diliu''ed 
far beyond the number of their readers. The 
fashion of incredulity was coniniunicated fioin 
the philosopher to the man of pleasure or 
business, from the noble to the plebeian, and 
from the master to the menial slave ulio waited 
at his table, and wlio eagerly listened to the 
freedom of his conversation. On public occa- 
sions the philosophic part of mankind affected 
to treat with respect and decency the religious 
institutions of their country j but their secret 
contempt penetrated through the thin and awk- 
ward disgui-^e; and even the people, wJien they’ 
discoveied that their deities were rejected and 
derided by tiiO‘«e w hose rank or understanding 
they were accustomed to reveivuce, were filled 
witli doubts and apprelieiisions concerning tlie 
truth of those doctrines to w hich they had yielded 
the most implicit belief. The decline of ancient 
prejudice exposed a ^ery numerous portion of 
human kind to the danger of a painful and 
comfortless situation. A state of scepticism 
and sus[jeHse may amuse a few inquisitive minds; 
hut tile practice of superstition is so congenial to 
the multitude, that if they are forcibly awakened, 
they still regret the loss of their pleasing vision. 
Their love of the marvellous and supernatural, 
their curiosity, with regard to future events, and 
their strong propensity' to extend their hopes and 
fears bej’ond the limits of tiie visible woriil, were 
the principal causes w hich favoured the estalih'.h- 
ment of polytheism, S<.> urgent on tiu* vulgar 
is the necessity of bediesing, that the fall of any 
system of mytiiologv will rnu'-t jirob.ibK be suc- 
ceeded l)y tile iiitroducii^m of some otlier mo<!e 
of sU])crstition. Some deities of a more recent 
and fashionable cast might stion have occupietl 
tile deserted temples of Jujiiter .and Apollo, if, 
in the decisive moment, the wisdom of Frovi- 
di-nce had not inteqjosed a genuifie revelation, 
fitteil to inspire the most rational esteem and 
conviction, wliilst at the same time it was adorned 
with all that could attract the curiosity, the 
W'onder, and the veneration of the people. In 
their actual disposition, as many were almost 
disengaged from their artificial prejudices, but 
equally susceptible and desirous of a devout at- 
tachment, an object much less deserving would 
have been sufficient to fill the vacant place in 
their hearts, and to gratify the uncertain eager- 
ness of their passions. Those who are inclined 
to pursue this reflection, instead of viewing witli 
astonishment the rapid progress of Christianity, 
will perhaps be suqirised that its success was not 
still more rapid and still more universal, 
as well as the It has been observed, vv ith truth as 

peaetf aniiumon i, 

of the Roman vveli a.s projint'ty, that the conquests 
empire. Rome prepared and facilitated 

Uiose of Christianity. In the second chapter 
of this work we have attempted to explain in vt hat 
manner the most civilised provinces of Europe, 
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Asia, and Africa, were united tinder the domi- 
nion of one sovereign, and gradually connected 
!)y the most intimate ties of law uf luauuers, and 
of language. 'I'he Jews of l^alestine, who had 
fomlly expected a temporal deliverer, gave so 
coltl a receptioil to the miracles of the divine 
prophet, that it vvas found unnecessary' to publish, 
I or at least to jireserve, any Hebrew gospel, 

; The authentic histoiies of the actions of Christ 
were composed in the Greek language, at a con- 
siderable distance from Jerusalem, and after the 
Gentile converts were grown extremely nu- 
merous. As soon as those histories were 
translated into the Latin tongue, they were per- 
fectly intelligible to all the subjects of Rome, 
excepting only to the peasants of Syria and 
Egypt, for w hose benefit particular versions w ere 
afterwards made. The piddic highways, whieh 
lia<l been constructed for the use of the legions, 
opened an easy passage for the Cliristian inis- 
siiinaries from Damascus to Corinth, and fjoin 
Italy to tiie extremity of Spain or Britain ; nor 
did those spiritual conquerors encounter any of 
the obstacles w hich usually retard or prevent the 
introduction of a foreign religion into a distant 
country. There is the strongest reason to be- 
lieve, that before tiie reigns of Diocletian and 
Constantine, the faith of Christ bad Historical new 
been preached in every province, oftnetroKreM 
and in all the great cities of the 
empire ; but the foundation of the several con- 
gregations, the nunihers of the faithful who 
composed tlicm, and their proportion to the un- 
believing imiltifmle, are now buried in obscurity, 
or \lisgui-td by fiction and declamation. Such 
imj-ei feet circumstances, liinv ev cr, as have reached 
our knov\Ud:ie conteiniiig the incieasc uf tlie 
Ch.-istian name in Asia and (ireece, in Egyjit, 
in Jtalv. and iu the West, we siaill now proceed 
to lelate, wthout neglecting the real or imagin- 
ary acquisitions which lay beyond the frontiers 
of the Roman empire. 

The rich provinces that extend 
from the Eujihrates to tlie Ionian 
Sea Were the principal theatre on which the 
apostle of the Gentiles displayed his zeal and 
piety. I'he seeds of tlie go.spel, which he had 
scattered in a fertile soil, were diligently culti- 
vated by his disciples ; and it should seem that, 
during the two first centuries, the most consider- 
able body of Christians was contained within 
those limits. Among the societies which were 
instituted in Syria, none were more ancient or 
more illustrious than those of Damascus, of 
llerea or Aleppo, and of Antioch. Tlie pro- 
phetic intrwluction of the Apocalypse lias de- 
scribed and immortalised the seven churches of 
Asia; Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira,i34 
Stirdes, Laodicca, and Philadelphia ; and their 
colonies were soon dilTused over that populous 
country'. In a very early period, the islands of 
Cyprus and Crete, ilie provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia, gave a favourable reception to the 
new religion ; and Christian republics were soon 
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founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and 
of Athens.^^^ The antiquity of the Grt*ek and 
Asiatic churches allowed a sufficient space of 
time for their increase and multiplication, and 
even the swarms of Gnostics and other heretics 
serve to display the flourishing condition of the 
orthodox church, since the appellation of heretics 
has always been applied to the less numerous 
party. To these domestic testimonies we may 
add the confession, the complaints, and the ap- 
prehensions of tlie Gentiles themselves. From 
the writings of Lucian, a philosopher who had 
studied mankind, and wlio describes their man- 
ners in the most lively colours, we may learn, 
that, under the reign of Commodus, his native 
country of Pontus was tilled with Epicureans 
and Christians Within four^core years after 
the death of Christ,i^7 the humane Pliny laments 
the magnitude of the evil wliich he vainlv at- 
tempted to eradicate. In his very curious epistle 
to the emperor IVajan, he affirms, that the tem- 
ples were almost deserted ; that tlie sacred \ictims 
scarcely found any purchasers ; and that the 
Superstition had not only infected the cities, but 
had even spread itself into the villages and the 
open country of Pontus and liirhynia. 

Thechurch Without descending into a minute 
of Antioch, scrutiny of the expressions, or of the 
motives of those writers wlio eitlior celebrate or 
lament the progress of Christianity in the East, 
it may in general be observed, that none of them 
have left us any grounds from whence a just 
estimate might be formed of the real numl)ers of 
the faithful in those provinces. One circum- 
sUnce, however, has been fortunately preserved, 
which seems to casta more distinct light on this 
obscure but interesting subject. Under the reign 
of Theodosius, after Christianity had enjoyed, 
during more than sixty years, the sunshine of 
Imperial favour, the ancient and illustrious 
church of Antioch con^^sted of one hundred 
thousand persons, three thousand of whom were 
supported out of the public oblations. The 
splendour and dignity of the queen of the East, 
the acknowledged populousness of Ca?sarea, Se- 
leucia, and Alexandria, and the destruction of 
two hundred and fifty thousand souls in the 
earthquake which afflicted Antioch under the 
elder Justin, i So are so many convincing proofs 
that the whole number of its inhabitants was not 
less than half a million, and that the Christians, 
however multiplied by zeal and power, did not 
exceed a fifth part of that great city. IIo\v 
diflerent a proportion must we adopt when we 
compare the persecuted with tlie triumphant 
church, the West with the East, remote villages 
^ith populous towns, and countries recently 
comerted to the fliith, witii the place where the 
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believers first recei\ed tlie appellation of Chris- 
tians'. It must not, however, be dissembled, 
tliat in another passage, L'hrv ^tjstoin, to w’hom 
we are indebted for this useful information, 
computes the multitude of the faithful as even 
supeiior to that of the Jew*, and l^agans 
the solution of this apparent difficulty is easy 
and obvious. The eltx^uent jireacher draws a 
paiallel between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
constitution of Antioch ; between the lij,t of 
Christians who had acquired heaven by baptism, 
and the list of citi/ens who had a right to share 
the public libeiality. -Slaves, strangers, and 
infants were conipri>ed in the former; they were 
excluded from the latter. 

The extensive commerce of Alv'X- 
atidria, and its proximity to Palestine, 

' gave an easy entrance to the new religion. It 
was at first embraced by great numbers of the 
Therapeutte, or Kssenian-, of the lake Mareotis, 
a Jewish sect which liad abated much of its 
reverence for tlie Mosaic ceremotiies. The aus- 
tere life of the Essenian**. their fasts anti excom- 
munications. the ci>!nmuiiity of goods, the love 
of celibacy, tlieir zeal ft^r martyrdom, and the 
wannth, though not the purity, of their faith, al- 
ready ollercdaverv lively image of the primitive 
discipline. '''=^ It was in the school of Alexandria ' 
that tlie Cliristian theology appears to have 
assumed a regular and scientifical form; and 
wlien Hadrian \isitcd flgypt, he found a church 
composed of Jews ami of Greeks, sufficiently 
important to attract the notice of that inquisitive 
prince. Ihjt the progress of Christianity was 
for a long time confined wuhin the limits of • 
single city, whivh was itself a foreign colony; 
and till the close of the second century the pre- 
decessors of Demetrius were tire only prelates 
of the Egyptian church. Three hisliops were 
consecrated by the huntU of Demetrius, and the 
number was increased to twentx bv his successor 
Ileraclas. 5''^ Tlic bod> of the natives, a people 
distinguished by a sullen inflexibility of tem- 
per,'63 entertained the new doctrine with cold- 
ness and rtluct.mcc ; and even in the time of 
Origen, it was rare to meet with an Egyptian 
who had surmounted his early prejudices io 
favour of the sacred animals of his country.'®® 

As soon, indeed, as Christianity ascended the 
throne, the zeal of those barbarians obeyed the 
prevailing impulsion ; the cities of Egypt were 
filled with bishops and the deserts of Thehais 
swarmed witli hermits. 

A perpetual stream of strangers 
and provincials flowed into the ca- ^ 
pacious bosom of Rome. Whatever was strange 
or odious, whoever was guilty or suspected, 
miglit hope, in the obscurity of that immeJKe 
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capital, to elude the vigilance of the law. In 
buch a various conflux of nations, every teacher, 
either of truth or of falsehood, every founder, 
whether of a virtuous or a criminal associa- 
tion, might easily multiply his disciples or ac- 
complices. The Christians of Rome, at the time 
of the accidental persecution of Nero, are re- 
presented by Tacitus as already amounting to 
a very great multitude, ^7 and tlie language of 
that great liistorian is almost similar to the style 
emjfloyed by Tivy, when he relates the introduc- 
tion and the suppression of the rites of llacclius. 
After the Bacchanals had awakened the severity 
of the senate, it was likewise apprehended that 
a very great multitude, as it were ani'ther people, 
had been initiated into those abhorred niysteries. 
A more careful eiiquiry soon demonntrattd, that 
the ortendLi's did not exceed seven tliousand ; a 
number indeed sufliciently alarming, wlien con- 
sidered as the object of pu})lic justice. It is 
v\ith the same candiil allowance that we should 
interpret the vague expiC'.sions of Tacitus, and 
ill a former instance of Fliny, when tliey exag- 
gerate the ciowds of deluded fanatics vvho Jiad 
forsaken the established worship of tlie go<ls. 
'I'he church of Rome w’as undoubtedly the first 
and most populous of the empire ; and we are 
possessed of an authentic record which attests the 
state of religion in that city about the middle of 
tlje third century, and after a peace of thirty-eight 
years. The clergy, at that time, consisted of a 
bishop, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, as 
many sub-deacons, forty-two acolythes, and fifty 
readers, exorcist, and porters. The number of 
v^ idows, of the infirm, and of the poor, v^ lio w ere 
maintained by the oblations of tlie faitliful. 
auiounted to fifteen hundred. Frmu ri.as,nu 
as well as from the analogy of Antioch, we may 
venture to estimate the Chrutians of Home at 
about fifty thousand. Tlie populousiiess of that 
great capital cannot peihaps lie exactly ascer- 
tained ; but the most modest calculation w ill not 
surely reduce it lower than a million of inhabit- 
ants, of v\hom the Christians might constitute at 
the most a twentieth part. 

The western provincials appeared 
to have derived the knowledge of 
proniices. Christianity from the same source 
w hich had diffused among them the language, 
the sentiments, and the manners of Rome. In 
this more important circumstance, Africa, as 
well as Gaul, was gradually fashioned to tiie 
imitation of the capital. Yet notwithstanding 
the many favouralile occasions vvliicli might 
invite tiw* Roman nusslonaries to visit the J^atin 
provinces, it was late before they passed eitlier 
the sea or the Alps nor can we di’'Cover in 


those great countries any assured traces either 
. of faith or of persecution that ascend higher 
than the reign of the Antonines. The slow 
progress of the gospH in the cold climate of 
Gaul, was extremely different from the eager- 
ness with which it seems to have been received 
on the burning sands of Africa. The African 
Christians soon formed one of the principal 
members of the primitive church. The practice 
introduced into that province, of appointing 
bishops to the most inconsiderable towns, and 
very frcquentlv to the most obscure villages, 
contributed to multiply the splendour and im- 
portance of their religious societies, which during 
the tour>e of the third century were animated 
bvtlie zeal of Tertullian, directed by the abilities 
of Cyprian, and adorned by the eloquence of 
Lactantius. But if. on the contrary, w'e turn 
our eves towards Gaul, we must content our- 
selves with discovering, in the time of Alarcus 
Antoninus, the feeble and united congregations 
of Ev'ons and Vienna; and even as late as the 
reign of Decius, we are assured, that in a few 
cities only, Arles, Narbomie, Xhoulouse, Li- 
moges, Clermont, Tours, and Paris, some scat- 
tered churches were supported by the devotion 
of a small number of Christians. Silence is 
indeed very consistent with devotion, but as it is 
seldom compatible with zeal, we may perceive 
and lament the languid state of Christianity in 
those provinces wliich had exchanged the Celtic 
for the Latin tongue ; since they did not, during 
the three fust centuries, give birth to a single 
ecclesiastical writer. From Gaul, which claimed 
a just pre-eminence of learning and authority 
over all the countries on tliis side ot tiie 
tile light of the gO'-pol was more faintly reflected 
on the remote pH>vinces of Sjiain and Britain; 
ami if We inav credit the vehement assertions 
of 'I'ertullian. they had already received the first 
rays of the faith, wlien lieiuklrLSsed his apology 
to tlic magi-'trates of tliC emperor Severus. b-t 
But tlio obscure and imperfect origin of the 
vve-.tern chiuchea of Europe has been so neg- 
ligently recorded, that if we would relate the 
time and manner of their foundation, we must 
supply the silence of antiquity by those legends 
which avarice or superstition long afterwards 
dictated to the monks in the lazy gloom of their 
convents of these holy romances, that of 
the apostle St. James can alone, by its single 
extravagance, deserve to be mentioned. From 
a peaceful hsherman of the lake of Gennesareth 
ho was traiisfonncd into a valorous knight, who 
charged at the head of the Spanish chivalry in 
their battles against the ::\roors. Tl.e gravest liis- 
torians have celebrated his exploits; the iniracu- 
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lous shrine of Compostella displayed his power; 
and the sword of a military order, assLted by 
the terrors of the Impiisition, sufficient to 
remove every objection of profane criticism. 

The progress of Christianity was 
wAthe not confined to the Roman _em- 
Roiuan empire. according to tlie primitive 

fathers, who interpret facts by prophecy, tJie new 
religion, within a century after tiie death of its 
Divine auth(»r, had already visited every part of 
the globe. “ There exists not,’' says Justin 
Martyr, “ a people, whether Greek or barbarian, 
“ or any other race of men, by whatsoever appel- 
“ lation or mariners they may be distinguished, 
“ however ignorant of arts or agriculture, 
“ whether tliey dwell under tents, or w.mder 
‘'about in covered waggons, among whom 
“ prayers are not offered up in tlie name ot a 
“ crucified Jesus to the Father and Creator of 
“ all things.” ^7 But this splendid exag- 
geration, which even at present it would be 
extremely difficult to reconcile with tlie reid 
state of mankind, can be considered only as the 
rash sally of a devout but cureless writer, the 
measure of whose belief was regulated by tliat 
of his wishes. But neither tlie belief, nor the 
wishes of the fathers, can alter tlie truth of his- 
tory. It will still remain an undoubted fact, 
that the barbarians of SJcytlda and Germany, 
who afterwards subverted the Roman monarchy, 
were involved in the darkness of pag.anism ; and 
that even the conversion of Iberia, of Armenia, 
or of ^Ethiopia, was not attempted with any 
degree of success (ill the sceptre was in the 
harids of an orthodox emperor. ^78 Before that 
time, the various accidents of war and comnierce 
might indeed diffuse an Imperfect knowledge of 
tlie gospel among the tribes of Caledonia, ‘ 7" 
and among the borderers of tlie libine, the 
Danube, and the Euplirates Bevond (lie 
iasUmentioned river, Edossa was distingiiislied 
by a firm and ^ly adherence to the faith. i**! 
From Edessa the principles of Christianify 
were easily introduced into the Greek and Syrian 
cities w!iich obeyed the successors of Artaxerxes ; 
but they do not appear to have niade any deep 
impression on the minds of the Persians, wltose 
reli^ous system, by the labours of a well-dis- 
ciplined order of priests, had been constructed 
with much more art and solidity than the uncer- 
tain mythology of Greece and kome.i«^ 
(jeneraipro- From this impartial though im- 
^hnaUAas and perfect survey of the progress of 
Paeutt. Christianity, it may perhaps scera 

probable, that the number of its proselytes has 
been excessively roagnifiea by fear on the one 
side, and by devotion on the otlicr. According 
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to the irrejiroachablc testimony of On'gen, 
the proponivm of the thitlifnl was very incon- 
siderable, ulieii comjiared with the multitude of 
an unltdieving woihl , but, us we are left with- 
out any ihstmct infurniatmn, it is impossible to 
determine, ami it is dithcult even to conjecture, 
tile real ninul>ers of the primitive Christians. 
The most favourable calculation, however, that 
can l>e deduced fiom the ex.unples of Antioch 
and of Rome, will not pei'init us to imagine th^ 
more than a twentieth part of the subjects of 
the empire had enlisted theinseUts under the 
banner of the cioss hefoie tlie iinjmrtant con- 
version of Constantine. But tlnir habits of 
faith, of ztai. ami of union, seemed to multiply 
tlieir numbers ; and the same causes wliioh con- 
tributed to their future inere.ise, served to ren- 
der their actual streiigtii more apparent and 
more formidable. 

Such is the constitution of civil wiictherthe 
society, that whilst a few pvrsous 
are distingiiislied liv riclus, by ho- 
nours, and by kimwUd^ie. the body of the 
pi'ojile is coiklemiud to obseurity. ignorance, 
and poverty. 'I’he C’liristian religion, wliich 
addressed itself ta the whole hunuin race, must 
consetjuenlly collect a far gieater number of 
proscKtes from tiie lower than from the su- 
jierior ranks of life. This innocent and natural 
circumstance h.is been iinpriwed into a very 
cxlious imjmfution, wjilii} seems to be less stren- 
uously ilenied In tlie .ijiologist-, tliau it is urged 
by the adversaries, of (he faith; that the new 
sect of (’hiistiaiis was .ilrnost entirely composed 
of the dregs of tiu* jiopulate, of ])easanta and 
inechanits, of bovs <ind woimn, of beggars and 
slaves, tlu* l ist <)f uiioin mi^dit si>jiietiiiies intro- 
<hic<' the rnisstonaries into the iith and noble 
fimilies to which tliev belon^id. The‘'eobscure 
teachers <such was the ch.vrge of malice and 
inlidflitv) are as mute in public as they are 
l«H(nacioiis ami lioginatical in piivale. Whilst 
they cautiously avoid the dangerous encounter 
ot philosopliers, tiiey mingle with the rude and 
illiterate crowd, ami insinuate themscHes into 
those minds, whom tlieir age, their sex, or th«r 
education, has the best disposed to receive the 
impression of superstitious terrors. 

Tills unfavouralile picture, though someexwp- 
not devoid of a faint resemblance, 
betrays, by its dark colouring and 
distorted features, the pencil of an enemy* A* 
the humble faith of Christ diff used itself throu^ 
the world, it was embraced by several perstss 
wlio derived some consequence from the advan- 
tages of nature or fortune. Aristides, wbo 
presented an eloijuent apology to the erapciw 
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Hadiian, iiU AtlKnian pliilo^opljor. l''» 

Ju'>tin Martel ''On:^;ht <U\ine knowletlgi^ in 

tiiu schools of of ArFtotlc, of P) thaixoras, 

and of Plato. f»)io 1,^^, foitiinately was accosted 
In' tlie old man, o> (he a77,i?el, uho turned 

his attention tu the stu'ly of tlse Jcni-h pio- 
pliets.i''^ C'lu iiici!-’ of AR'xaiuhja ha<l acquired 
mucli various in tiie Greek, and Ter- 

tullian in th,- Un;i:<i3ge. Julius Afsi- 

canus and n possessed a very coiisiderahlc 

share of the U.tini'^g of tlieir times; and al- 
though the s(y[,. of (hprian is very diderent 
from that of EactaUtins. ue might almost dis- 
cover that both tliOse ^witcrs hail been public 
teachers of rh»;.^ronh‘* lAeu the study of plu- 
losophy was at RngfU intioduced among the 
Chnstians, but it i'Un n()t aluavs })r{Hluctive of 
the most salat. ir\ knou ledge nas as 

often the parent of hciesy a^ of devotion, and 
the description wlji^h rk-signed for the fol- 
lowers ot Aiteniofi, lo.TV. uitii equal propriety, 
be applied to the v jri«)us sects tliat resisted die 
successors of the ai’^‘ lles. “ They prestmie to 
“ alter the holy -< iipturcs, to abandon the an- 
cient rule of faith, siml to form their opinions 
“according to the ^ul)tile precepts of logic. 
“ The science of th*-" Umreh is neglected for the 
“ study of gc(>Tu4>tty, and tiiey Jose sight of 
“ Heaven while- thef ^ro employed in measuring 
“ the earth. luclid is perpetually in their 
hands. Aristotle 3tid Theophrastus are the 
« objects of their admiration ; and they express 
** an uncommo*! re'ert-nco for tiie works of 
“ Galen. Their eP'^ts are donvvd from the 
“ abuse of the ftrt*, jiUil si'ienct.> of the iiUidsls, 
“ and they coiru;,! du- -,iin})!itAy id' tlic go^pG 
“ by the rerincMi'tit - ‘d‘ luim.m rt.i'<tii. ’ ‘'T 
. , Si'i t I'l it be afiiimtii with tiudu 

ruikaiiJtor- tlUif l,n' ’h l\ ilUagt.", j.'t birth .lUd 
forttiiio U‘ alw.ixs '•cp.irattd fioiu 
the profession ef ri'ti'tla’Mty. Svscr.d Uom.oi 
citirens were bnniyiit judbre tlie tiibunal of 
Pliny, and ho discovered, that a great 

number of of u/v.Vr of men in 

Bithynia had de-S4rti‘‘^^ the religion of their .»n- 
cestors. Jli- ^lr,^U'•pecred tcstnnonv niav, in 
this instance, ol^tinri iiiore credit tlian tlie "bold 
challenge of Teitulpan, he addresses him- 

self to the fears as yclI to the hiimanitv of 
the proconsul of Africa, py assuring him, that 
if he persists in In?. crm*l intentions, he must 
decimate Carth.'igo, and that lie will fuul among 
the guilty many |)fr^ons of his own rank, scua* 
tors and matron- of ii‘>hlo-t extraction, and the 
friends or relatioii sof hi*- rno*'t intimate frieiuls.^' ' 
It appears, howiv.i. that aljout forty vearv 
afterwards the \aku,m wa- pti-uaikd 

of the truth of ih is ' (iiui, since in one "f hi' 
rescripts he cvideiitlv sufjm'.t.s, tli.it 
Roman knight->. ayd ladies of (pi.'htv, wtie 
engaged in the (.'hri-^ini -v'ct.i '* 'fhe ch:m»i 
still continued to iii< il- outn.ud '■pleudoui 
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as it lost Its inti rnrd piuity; ami, in the uiin 
uf Diocleti.m, the j'alace. the courts (,f justice, 
aiul even the army, concealed a multitiule (>t 
Christians, who enderuouied to reconcile the 
interests of the present, with those of a future, 
life. 

And j'ct those exccptiiins are 
either too few in niiiriber, or too rn.-ttd'ri- 
recent in time, entirely to remove tv'iieio'r'^ 
the imputation of ignorance and 
obscurity which has been so arrogantly cast on 
the first proselytes of Christianity. Instead of 
employing in oiir defence the fictions of later 
ages, it will be more prurient to convert the oc- 
casion of scandal into a subject of edification. 
Our serious thoughts will suggest to us, that 
fhe apostles thein''elvcs were chosen by Provi- 
dence among the fishermen of Galilee, and that 
the lower we depress the temporal condition of 
the first Christians, the more reason we shall 
find to admire their merit and success. It is 
incumbent on us diligently to remember, that 
the kingdom of Heaven was promised to the 
poor in spirit, ami that minds afflicted by ca- 
lamity and the contempt of mankind, cheerfully 
listen to the divine promise of future happiness; 
while, on the contrarv', the fortunate are satisfied 
with the possession of this world ; and the w jse 
abuse in doubt and dispute tJieir vain superiority 
of reason anti knowledge. 

We stand in need of such reflec- R,,;^fr(iby 
tious to comfoit us for the loss of 

... . , , . , . mtn rtJ i.rst 

some illustiious cJuracti.r'i. which in .v'd m.. •■.a 

our tvc:, might have seemed the 
most worhy of tile licaveuiy pic>cnt. The 
iiniiies of >..iuv i. t.r till. thUr and tl'c viMinger 
Puny. « f 'jV.eitiis, < f Pint uch, of ( lahii. (’f the 
slave 1 pictvtii'., an«l of the Alnciis 

Aptoiiim^-. advUii the pge in wlkh tli* v ilau- 
ri-hvih .vul vvjlt tlie diguitx of liiiman nature. 

J liey filkil with gh.iy tlu-lr re-pvclive station-., 
either in active or Conti. nqil.itive life ; tiieir ex- 
cellent Uiukr-tanturgN were improved by study ; 
jduhw'phy had pmiticd their uniuk from the 
pri-judices (»f the popular siqieistition ; and tlieir 
da\s vvere ->pent in the pursuit of truth and the 
practice of \irtuo. Vet all these sages fit is no 
Lss an object of suvpu-e than of concern) over- 
looked or r..jocted the pei ketion of the Christian 
system. Tlieir languageor their silence equally 
di-covcr their contempt for tlie growing sect, 
w liich in their time liad dilfused itself over the 
Roman empire. 'Ihose among them who con- 
descend to mention the Christians, consider them 
oulv as obstinate aiul perverse enthusiast-.^ ^^ho 
exacted an implicit submission to their mys- 
Wrious doctrines, without being able to produce 
a single argument that could engage the atten- 
tion of iiis'n of sense and kaiuing. ' * 

It is at least doubtful v'htrlior -f'. ^ 
arv of tiieso phi'osoph.ers pjerused 
the apo’ogics whicli the primitive Chii-tians ro- 
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peatedly publislied in l)eluilf of tliemselves and 
of their religion ; but it is much to be lamented 
that such a cause was not defended by abler 
advocates. They expose ^^ith superfluous wit 
and ehxjiieiice the extravagance of polytheism. 
Thev interest our coinpas-^ion by displaying the 
innocence and sufl'eritigs of their injured bretii- 
ren. But when they would demonstrate tJie 
divine origin of Christianity, they insist much 
more strongly on the predictions which an- 
nounced, than on the iniiacles which accom- 
panied, the appearance of tiie iNIessiaJn Their 
favourite arginuent iniglit serve to edify a Chris- 
ti<in or to convert a Jew, since lioth the one and 
tile other acknowledge the autliority of those 
propliecies, and l)oth are obliged, with devout 
reverence, to seai'ch for their sense and their 
accoini>lislnncnt. But this mode of peiNu,-ision 
hises much of its weight and intluence, wlien it 
is addressed to those wlio neither understand 
nor respect the Mosaic dispensation a.ul tlie 
proplietic style. In the unskilful hands of 
Justin and of the succeeding apologists, the 
sublime meaning of the Hebrew oracles eva- 
p<irates in distant types, aflected conceits, ami 
cold allegories; and even their autlienlicity v'as 
rendered suspicious to an uneiiliglitoned Den- 
tilc, by the mixture of pious forgejies, w iijch, 
under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the 
Sibyls, I 3 were obtruded on him as <*f (.jjual 
value with the genuine inspirations of IKaven. 
The adoption of fraud an<l sophistiy in the <le- 
fence of revelation too often ivmimls us of the 
injudicious conduct of tliose poets vvho load their 
invulnerable heroes with a useless weight of 
cumbersome and brittle armour, 

supine inattention of the I’jpian ami 
phiiosopliie world, to tho^o evidenced whieh 
were i)re-.i.ntod by the hand of Oiniiiiioteiieo, j 
not to their reason, hut to their senses ? During- | 
the age of Christ, of his apostles, and of tlieu ' 
first disciples, the doctrine which thee jireacheJ I 
was confinned hy innumerahle prodigies. The 
lame walkeil, the blintl saw, the sick were 
liealed, the dead were raised, demons were e\- 
(telled, and the laws of nature w ere frequently 
suspeneled for the benefit of the- clmreh. But 
-yyiyi- ‘be sages of Greece .and Rome 
.iirUeviS I ub turned aside from the awful spec- 
_ tiile, and pursuing the ordinary 
(u-eupario-is ut life and stiufy. appe.'ire’d uncon- 
Siioiis of .niyaltciatioiis in tlie moral or physic..! 
gi.eeriiniciit ot fin- wmld. Under tile u-inn of 

Uh'-nus-. c!,a 

orated proeince ot tlie Roman euiiiire.' ■' wars 
tmolved in a i>reternalural daikiie-ss of three 
rioiirb. Even tin’s niiraculou* 


event, which 
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ought to have excited tlie wonder, the curiosity 
and tlie devotion of mankind. \)a'"'ed without 
notice in an age of ‘'cience and hi-storv. • 6 
happened during the lifetime of Seneca and the 
elder Piiny, who must have experienced tlie 
immediate effects, or received the earliest intel- 
ligence of the piodigy. Each of these philo- 
sophers, in a laborious vvoik, has recorded all 
the great phenomena of Nature, earthquakes, 
nieteots, comets, anil edijises, which lii-s inde- 
fatigable curiosity could collect.^ 7 Both the 
one and the ot^er liave omitted to mention the 
greatest phenomenon to which the mortal eye 
h.as been witness since tin creation of the globe. 
A distinct chapter of I’iiny ' is designed for 
eclipses of an vxtiaoulinai y nature and unusual 
duration; hut he contenrs liinivfif with de- 
scribing tiiG singular defect of light which fol- 
lowed the nuiuler of C-'reMir, vvhen. during the 
greatest patt of a vx'ar. the orb of the sun ap- 
peared pale and without splendour. Tiiis sea- 
son ot obscui ity, w nlch cannot surelv be com- 
pared wirit the pieteiaatuial daikness of the 
l^lssio^, hul been already celebrated bv most of 
the poets and historians of that meraoxable 
age.-i'>' 


CHAP. NVI. 

The Co), duct of fit,’ I^ot'ian Gfii'Cnimcnt towards 
the Cliri:ttintt\,fri)m the ]{ci''n ifXero to that of 
Co)tsta)Uit)e, 

If we seriously consider the purity fhmtiamtj 
of the Christian rebgion, the sane- 
tity ot Its moixil piecupfs» aud the 
innocent as well a> an>fere lives of the greater 
number of tlnv>,e wiio daring the first ages cm- 
biacoil the l,uth of the g('-'])el, we should naturally 
suppo<*, that so benevoU nt a doi trine would have 
been received vviili due lev ennee, even by the un- 
believing woiid; that tlie learned and the polite, 
however they might deride the miracles, would 
have esteemed tlie virtues of tlie new sect; and 
that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, 
would have protected an order of men who 
yielded the most passive obedience to the laws, 
though they declined tlie active cares ofw'arand 
government. If, on the other hand, vve recollect 
the univervil toleration of jiolvtheism, as it was 
invurialily maintained hy the faith of the people, 
the ineredullty of philosophers, and the policy of 
the Roman senate and emperors, we are at a 
lo-ss to discover what new oflence the Christians 
had comniitted, what new provocation could 
exasperate the mild indilTeiciioe of antiquity, and 
what new motives could urge the Roman princes, 
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who beheld without concern a thousand forms of 
religion subsisting in peace under their gentle 
sway, to indict a severe punishment on any 
part of their subjects, wlio had chosen for them- 
selves a singular but an inoffensive mode of faith 
and uoisl)ip. 

The religious ]jollc v of the ancient world seems 
to have assumed a more stern and intolerant 
character, to oppose tlie jjrogress of Christianity. 
About fourscore years after the <leafh of Cliiist, 
his innocent disciples were jninished with deatli 
by the sentence ‘^)f a procijusul of the most ami- 
al)le and philosophic chai acter, and acctirding to 
the laws of an emperor distinguiblied bv the wis- 
dom and justice of ln«, general adininistiation. 
The ajjologies wdiich were repe itedly adili essed 
to the successors of d’rajan arc tilled with the 
most })athetic complaint', that fJie Christians 
who ohoyt il the dictates, and '-ollcitcil the liheity, 
of conscience, were alone, among all the subjects 
I'f the Roman empiie. excluded I’soin the common 
benefits of tlicir auspicious g<Acriinient, The 
deaths of a few ciriinent martyis have been re- * 


of this tribute was inflexibly refused by the Jews, 
and by them alone, the consideration of the 
treatment which they experienced from the 
! Homan magistrates will serve to explain liow 
' far these speculations arc justified by facts, and 
I will lead us to discover the true causes of the 
p»ersecution of Christianity. 

1 Without repeating what has been „ 

; , T - T ^1, -1 nebenioiK 

I already mentioned ot the reverence ^untoiihe 
of the Roman princes and governors 
fur the temple of Jerusalem, vve shall only 
<»bseive, that the destruction of the temple and 
city was accompanied and followed liy every 
circumstance that could exasperate the minds of 
the conquerors, and authorise religious perse- 
cution by the most specious arguments of 
political justice and the public safety. From 
the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pins, the 
Jews discovered a fierce impatience of the domi- 
iiion of Rome, which repeatedly broke out in 
the most fuiioiis massacres and insurrections. 
Humanity is shocked at the recital of tlie horrid 
cruelties which thev committed in the cities of 


coided with care; and from thetimethat Chris- 
tianity was invested with the supreme power, the 
governors of the cJiuich have been no Ie‘s 
diligently employed in displaying the cruelty, 
than in uuit.ituig the conduct, of their Fagan 
adversaries, d’o separate (if it he possible) a few 
authentic as well as interesting facts from an 
undigested mass of fiction and error, and to relate, 
in a clear and rational manner, the causes, the 
cx’tent, the duration, and the most important 
circumstances of the persecutions to which the 
first Chnsti<ins were exposed, is the design of 
the piosent cliajiter. 

'fhe sk_'Ctaiies of a per'vciued re- 
thtu I. .■ti lieion, <icpi cssed by fear, animated 
with resentment, anti perhap' heated bv enthu- 
siasm. are stfiduin in a projar temper of minil 
calmly to investigate, or candidly to apjjieii.ite, 
the motives of their eueinus, which often ese*ape 
the inrpartial and clisee-rning vR-w even of those 
who are placeel at a secure eu-tance fioiu the 
flames of jiersccution. A i\a'-on has been as- 
signed fur the conduct of the eiiiperois towards 
tile pihnitiv e C hristians, which may appear tlie 
more specious and probable, as it istliawn from 
tlie acknowledged genius of polytheism. It has 
rdready been observed, that the religious concoid 
of the world was principallv snpportetl bv the 
implicit assent ami reveunce which the nations 
of antiquity expressed for tiieii re'-pictive tra- 
ditions and cerenuiiiies It might ih«Tefi>re bt‘ 
exjiected that tl.ev eould unite witli indignation 
against anv s.,cti»r pvuplc width siiunltl separate 
itself friim tlie coinnmiiion <*f m.inkiud, and 
claiming the eviiusive po s^sdon rT divine 
know letigeg shoidd di'O.tin ev 1 1 \ foim of v. oi sffip, 
except its own, as impivnis and idMlatunw. 'fhe 
rights of toleration v\ire luM l>y tnutual in- 
dulgence: they wcrejustl) fe>i feilvtl !»y a re- 
fiival of the accustomed tribute. As the p.iviuent 


Egypt, of C'v prus, and of Cyrene, where they 
dwelt in treacherous friendship with the unsus- 
pecting natives ;* and we are tempted to applaud 
the severe retaliation whicli was exercised by 
tlie arms of the legions against a race of fanatics, 

, wliose dire and credulous superstition seemed to 
render them the implacable enemies not only of 
tlic Reunan government, but of human kind. '2 
The enthusiasm of the Jews w as supported by 

, the opinion, that it w as unlaw ful for them to pay 
taxes to an hloiatrou'' ina'ter ; and by the flatter- 
ing ])iomisc which they derived fiom their an- 
cient oi acRs. that a eoiujue ring Messiah would 
st>ou arise, de^tix\e<l to Ineak tbeir fetters, and 
ttj invc't the fa\*»i’ . itc' of hc.iv eii w itli tlie empire 
of the eaith. It wn^ by aunuiuuing himself as 
their h'lig expected deiive-rer. and by calling on 
all the lie'ca ndaut' ( f Abraliain to assert the 
hope of Israil, that the iauiou-, Ihuchochebas 
cvjllected a toiiuidable army, with which he 
redsted during two \Lai?> the power of the eni- 

, peior Hadrian.' 

, NotwJTh't.md'nvi these repeated 

I . , , T-Jeratinnof 

provoiations, tlie le-'cntment ot tnc 

Roman princes expircil after the 
victjirv; nor were tiuir apprehensions continued 
bevoml the period of war and danger. By the 
general indulgence <d’ polytheism, and by the 
mild tvuipcr of Antoninus Ih’us, the Jews were 
restored to their aucieut privileges, and once 
more ohtaincHi tlie jiermission of circumcising 
their children, with the easy restraint, that they 
should never confer on any foreign prosvKte 
that distinguishing mark of the Hebrew race.' 
1 he numerous remains of that people, though 
thtvwere still excluded from the prtcinctsof 
Jvrus.vlein, were pciinittevl to form and to 
maintain consideiahle C'tablishments !)Oth in 
Italv and in the province to acquire the freedom 
of Rome, to enjoy municipal honour', and to 
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obtain at tlie same tune an exemption from the 
burdensome and expensise offices of society. 
Tlie moderation or the contempt of the Romans 
gave a legal sanction to tlie foim of ecclesiastical 
police which was in*?tituted by the vanquished 
sect. The patriarch, wlio had fixed his resi- 
dence at Tiberias, wa<i empo'v ered to appoint 
his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exer- 
cise a domestic juvisdiction, and to receive from 
his dispersed brethren an annual contribution.-^ 
New synagogues uere fretjucntly elected in the 
principal cities of the empire ; and tlie sabbaths, 
the fasts, and the festivals, uhich were either 
commanded by the >Iosaic Ian, or enjoined by 
the traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated in 
the most solemn and public manner.^ Such 
gentle treatment insensibly assuaged the stem 
temper of the Jews. Awakened fiom their 
dream of prophecy and conquest, they assumed 
the behaviour of peaceable and industrious sub- 
jects. Their irreconcileable hatred of mankind, 
instead of flaming out in acts of blood and vio- 
lence, evaporated in less dangeious gratifica- 
tions. They embraced every opportuiutv of 
over-reaching the idolaters in trade ; and they 
pronounced secret and ambiguous imprecations 
against the haughty kingdom of Edoni.' 

The Jews were Siiice tlie Jews, w ho rejected witli 
abhoirence the deities adored by 
sMrXrhae- sovereign and by their fellow- 

if^S'ofthetf subjects, enjoyed however the free 
iathets^ exorcisc of their unsocial religion ; 

there must have existed some other cause, wliicli 
eiposed the disciples of Christ to those sevciities 
from which the posterity of Alirahain was 
exempt. The difference betw een them is simple 
and obvious ; but, according to tlie sentiments 
of antiquity, it was of the highest importance. 
The Jews were a nation} tite Christians were a 
icef : and if it was natural for every conunuiiity 
to respect the sacred institutions hf their neigli- 
bours, it was incumbent on them topeisevere 
in those of their ancestors. Tiie voice of oiacles, 
the precepts of pliilosopliers, and the authority 
of the laws, unanimously enforced tliis national 
obligation. By their lofty claim of superior 
sanctity, the Jews might provoke the polytheists 
to consider them as an odious and impure lacc. 
By disdaining the intercourse of otlier nations, 
they might deserve their contempt, 'i’lie laws 
of Jloses might lie for tiie most part fiholous 
or absurd ; yet, since they had been received 
during many ages by a large soeietv. bis follow- 
ers vyere justified In' the example of mankind ; 
and it was unlver'-ally aekriovv ledeed. tJiat thev 
had a riglit to pr.a'ti-.e vvliat it uouiil Jiave been 
criminal in them to neglect. But tlji, piinciple, 
wliicii protected the Jevsisii sv iiagogiie, athiuLd 
not any favour or secutUy t<i the jinnutive 
church. By embracing the faith of the Go.pd, 
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■ the Cliristians incurre*! the '•upj)osed guilt of an 
unnatural ami uupai (htmldi' otluice. They 
dissolved the sacred ti^ s of custom and educa- 
tion, violated the religioU" lu-titutions of their 
country, and piesuniptu(ui-«Iy ile'.pNcd whatever 
their fathers liad bellevnl .is true, or had reve- 
renced as sacred. Nor was this apostacy (if 
we may use the expression ' nieiely of a partial 
or local kind; since the })itnis ilcserter who 
vvithdrew himself fiom tiie temples of Egypt or 
Syria, would equally disd.iia to seek an asylum 
in those of .-Vtliens or C'artli.ige. lAery Cliris- 
tiaii rejected vvitli cop.teuti>t the su})er-.titions of 
hib family, Jjis citv, .md lus province. The 
whole btuly of C'iiristians umininiouslv refused 
to hold any communion vviih the guds of Rome, 
of tlie empire, and of mankind. It v\as in vain 
that the oppiessed believer asseited the inalien- 
able rights of cnnscleiice and pi iv ate judgment. 
Though his situati(jn might excite the pity, his 
arguments coulil never reach the understanding, 
either of the phdostiphic or of the believing part 
of the Pagan world. To their ap}»rebension% 
it was no less a matter of suipiise, th.at any in- 
dividuals should entertain scruples against com- 
plvlng wUli the e'*tai'lisl}ed mode of worship, 
than if they hatl conceived a sudden al)horrence 
to the manners, the dress, or the language of 
tlieir native coutjtrv.'' 

The siupiiso of the Pagans was ri-n-tonity 
soon succeeded by resentment; and 
tlic most jfious of men were exposed 
to tlie unjust I»ut dangerous impu- piuiwauptien. 
tation of im)>lety. INIahce and prejudice con- 
curred in repieseiuing the Christians as a so- 
ciety of atheists, who, by tlie most ilarlng attack 
on the religious constitution i>f the empire, bad 
merited the severest aniimulv ersion of tlic civil 
inagistnife. Tiiey had sep.uuted tliemselves 
(they gloried in t’nc confession) iVom every mode 
of si4)etstition which was received in any part 
ot tile globe by the various temper of poly- 
theism: but it was not altogether so evident 
what deity, or what foim of v^orshi}), they bad 
substituted to the gods and teniples of anth]uity. 
The pure ai.d suhlime idea vvliicli they enter- 
talne(l of the Supreme Being escaped the gross 
conception of the Fagan multitude, who were 
at a loss to discover a spiritual and solitary God, 
that was neither represented under any cor- 
poreal figure or visible svmbol, nor was adored 
with the accustomed pomp of libations and 
Rstivals. of altars and sacrifices. The sages 
ot (ovece and Rome, wlio had elevated their 
minds to tiie contemplation of t!ie existence and 
attributes of the First Cauw, were induced by 
reason or by vanity to reseivo for themselves 
and their chosen disciples the privilege of this 
pbilosdphical deviuion. 'I'hc-v were far fiom 
adniitting tiie prejudices of mankind as the 
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stand »rd of trutJi, hut they considered them as 
flouin<^ from the ori^nnnl disijo^-ition of hum.in 
natuie; ami they su{)posed that any popular 
mode of faith and m orship whieli presumed to 
disclaim the assistance of the senses, ^^ould, in 
])r()j)ort!on as it receded f?om supci*stition, hn<l 
itst. If incapable of restraining tlie wandeiings of 
tlie fancy, and the visions of fanaticism. The 
careless glance nhich men of vit and learning 
condescended to cast on the Christian revelation, 
served onl^ to contirm tJieir liasty opinion, and 
to persuade them, that the principle, which they 
might have revered, of the diAine unity, was 
defaced by the wiki enthusiasm, and annihilated 
by tlie aiiy speculations, of the new sectaries. 
The author of a celebrated dialogue, whicli has 
been attributed to Lucian, wliilst lie affects to 
treat the mysterious subject of tlie Trinity in a 
style of ridicule and contempt, betrays Ins own 
ignorance of tlie weakness of human leason, and 
of the inscrutable nature of the Divine per- 
fections. > I 

It might apjicar less suqirislng, that the 
founder of Christianity should not only be re- 
\ered by Ins disciples as a sage and a pro])]iet, 
but that lie should be adored as a God, The 
polytheists were disposed to adopt everj’ article 
of faith, which seemed to otfer any resemblance, 
however distant or imperfect, with the popular 
mythology ; and the legends of Bacchus, of 
Hercules, and of *Esculapius, had, in some 
measure, prepared their imagination for the 
appearance of the Son of God undor a Imniaii 
fonn. But they were a-'toni'-he<l that the 
Cliri-'ti.ius sluuild abandon tl'.e teinjik-s ol tluwe 
ancient heroes, who, in the infancy i4' tlie wuiid. 
liad inwiitcd arts, io'tltuted laws and mi.i- 
fpiished tliC t}iants or momters v ho inRsted 
the earth ; in oicUr to choo"e for the e\<.lnsi\e 
object of their religious worsjiip, an obscuie 
teacher, who, in a recent age, and among a 
barbarous people, had fallen a s,ientice either to 
the malice of his own cuuntrynicn, or to tlic 
jealousy of the Roman go\enmicnt. Tlie Pa- 
gan multitude, re-erving their gratitude for 
temporal benefits alone, rejected tlie ine'-timable 
present of life and immortality, which was of- 
fereil to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. His 
mild constancy in tlie midst of cruel and vo- 
luntary sufferings, his universal benevolence, 
and the sublime simplicity of his actions and 
character, were insutficient, in the opinion of 
those carnal men, to compensate for the want 
of fame, of t nijiire, and of success ; and wliilst 
thev refused to acknowledge his stupendous 
tiiuinjdi over the ]>owtrs of daiknesv, .and ot the 
grave, thev iiiisrepresenfeii, or they insulted, the 
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e'jilivocal birth, wandeiitig life, and ignominiouf 
death, of the divine .Vutlior of ('hristianity. 

The personal guilt which every The union and 
Christian had contracted, in thus 
preferring his private sentiment to 
the national religion, was aggravated 
in a verj' high degree by the number and union 
of the criminals. It is w ell known, and has been 
already observ ed, that Roman policy viewed with 
the utmost jealousy and distrust any association 
among its subjects; and that the privileges of 
pi ivate corporations, tliongb formed for the most 
harmless or beneficial purposes, were bestowed 
with a very sparing band. The religious assem- 
blies of the Christians, who had separated them- 
selves from the public worship, appeared of a 
nmeh less innocent nature : they were illegal in 
their principle, and^ their consequences might 
become dangerous; nor were the emperors con- 
scious that they violated the laws of justice, 
wlien. for the peace of society, they prohibited 
those secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings, 
The pious disobedience of the Christians made 
their conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear 
in a much more serious and criminal light ; and 
the Roman princes, who might perhaps have 
suffered tJienisolves to be disarmed by a ready 
submission, deeming their honour concerned in 
the execution of their commands, sometimes 
attempted, by rigorous puni.shments, to subdue 
tills iiidcpcmlent spirit, which boldly acknow- 
ledged an authority siiiierior to that of the ma- 
gistrate. The extent and duration of this spiritual 
con-'piracy seemed to render it every clay more 
dcserv ing of Ins aniinaiU erNion. We have already 
sei-U that the aetivc and siicce-*''fui zeal of the 
( hri-tian> liai) iroendbly didused tliem through 
ewry }»rovincc and almost every city of the 
inqmc. The new ciJiiverts seemed to renounce 
tluir family and country, that they might con- 
nect themselves in an indissoluble band of union 
with a peculiar society, which every where as- 
sumed a did’ereiit character from the rest of man- 
kind. Their gloomy and austere a‘'pect, their 
alihoiTCUce of the coniinon business and plea- 
sures of life, and their frequent predictions of 
impending calamities,!'^’ inspired the Pagans with 
the apprehension of some danger, which would 
mi^e from the new sect, the more alarming as 
it was the more obscure, IVhatev'er,” says 
Pliny, may be the jirinciple of their conduct, 
“ their inflexible obstinacy appeared deserving 
** of punishment.” 

The precautions with which the Thm manner* 
di-ciples of Clinst pe; formed the vaJummau-d. 
olfices of relighm were at first dictated by fear 
anti necessity; but they were* continued from 
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choice. By imitating the awful secrecy which 
reignetl in the Eleu'^inian mysteries, the Chris- 
tians had Mattered themselves that they should 
render their sacred institutions more resjiectahle 
in the eyes of the Pagan world But the 
event, as it often happens to the operations of 
subtile policy, deceived their wishes and their 
expectations. It was concluded that they only 
concealed, what they would liave blushed to dis- 
close. Tiieir mistaken prudence afforded an 
opportunity for malice to invent, and for suspi- 
cious credulity to believe, the horrid tales which 
described the Christians as the most wickctl of 
human kind, wdio practised in their dark recesses 
every abomination that a depraved fancy could 
suggest, and who solicited tlie favour of their 
unknown God by the sacrifice of every moral 
virtue. There were manjfrwho pretended to 
confess or to relate the ceremonies of this ab- 
liorred society. It was asserted, “ that a new- 
bom infant, entirely covered over w’ith flour, 
“ was presented, like some mystic symbol of 
initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, who 
“ unknowingly inflicted many a secret and 
“ mortal wound on the innocent victim of his 
*'■ error ; that as soon as the cruel deed was per- 
petrated, the sectaries drank up the blood, 
greedily tore asunder tlie quivering members, 

“ and pledged themselves to eternal secrecy, by 
“ a mutual consciousness of guilt. It was as 
“ confidently affinned, that tliis iulminan sacri- 
ficewas succeeded by a suitable entertainment, 
in which intemperance served as a provocative 
to brutal lust; till, at the appointed moment, 

“ the lights were suddenly extinguished, shame 
** was banished, nature was forgotten ; and, as 
“ accident miglit direct, the (larkness of tlie 
night was polluted by tlie incestuous com- ' 
“ merce of sisters and brothers, of sons and of 
mothers.” ^ 

Their impni- But thc perii'-al of tlie ancient ! 
Wttdrtciice. ^ was sufficient to remove , 

even the slightest suspicion from the mind of a ' 
candid adversary, file Cliristian'^, with the in- I 
trepid security of innocence, appeal from the 
voice of rumour to the equity of the magistrates. 
They acknowledge, that if any prov>f can be pro- ! 
duced of the crimes which calumny has imputed I 
to them, they are worthy of the most severe 1 
pun/vhment. Tiiey provoke the punislmient, 
and they challenge tlie proof. At thc same time 
they urge, with eijual tiutli and propriety, that 
the charge is not le'» ilevoid of prob.ibiiity, than 
It IS de^titute of evidence ; they ask. vvhether 
any one can scrioiislv believe that the pure and 
holy precepts of the Gosiiel, which so fiequentlv 
rcstram the use of tiie most lawful enjoyments 
should inculcate the practice of the mo^t‘al)OIni- 
nabJe crimes; that a large society should resolve 


to dishonour itself in the eyes of its own mem- 
bers; and that a great number of persons of 
either sex, and eveiy atre and character, insen- 
sible to the fear of death or infamv, sliould con- 
sent to violate those principle-- which nature and 
education had imprinted mo>'t deeply in their 
minds. Nothing, it ‘should seem, could weaken 
the force or destroy tlie effect of so unanswerable 
a justification, unless it vveie the injudicious 
conduct of the apologists theinselve-., who be- 
trayed tlie common cause of ridigion, to gratify 
tlieir devout hatred to the domestic enemies of 
the church. It was sometimes faintly insinuated, 
and sometimes bohlly asserted, that the same 
bloody sacrifices, and the same incestuous festi- 
vals, which Were so falsely ascribed to the ortlio- 
dox' believers, were in reality celebrated bv the 
Marcionites. by tlie Carpocratiaiis, and bv several 
other sects of the Gnostics, who, notwithstanding 
they might deviate into the paths of heresv, were 
still actuated hy the sentiments of men. and still 
governed hy tlie piecejits of Christianity.-! Accu- 
sations of a simil.ir kind vvere rctoited upon the 
church by the schistnatics w ho had departed from 
its communion,** and it was confessed on all 
sidiis, tliat the most scandalous licentiousness of 
manners prevailed among gieat ninnbers of those 
wlu> afflcled tlie name of Clirisfians. A Pagan 
magistrate, wlio possessed neither leisure nor 
abilities to lUscern the almost imjierecptible line 
which divides the orthodox faith from heretical 
pravity, might easily liave imagined that their 
mutual aniinositv had extinteil the discovery of 
tlieir common guilt. It w.is fortunate for the 
repose, or at lea-t for tlie reimt.ition. of the first 
Christians, tliat tlie niagistiatos sometimes pro- 
ceeded With inoie temper ami moderation than is 
Usually cuusisteut with reUguui's real, and that 
tliey reported, ns the imp.irri.il result of*their 
judicial euquirv , that the sectaiies, who liad de- 
serted the estahiislied worshiji. a)>}ieareil to them 
sincere in their professions, and hlameless in their 
manners; however they might incur, hy their 
alisurd and excessive superstition, the censure of 
the laws.'i) 

Ilistoiy, wliich undertakes to rc- fiipcoa- 
cord the tiansactions of the past, for iiu.Toiihe 
tlie in.-,truction of future age-, would w^rvurhe 
ill deserve that iionourahl'e office, if 
bhe condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, 
or to justify the ma.xims of persecution. It 
mu-t, however, be acknowledged, that the con- 
duct of the emperors who appeared the least 
f<ivourable to tlie primitive church, is by n® 
means sociiuiinal as that of modern sovereigns, 
who have employed tlie arm of violence and ter- 
ror against the religious opinions of any part of 
their subjects. From their reflections, or even 
troiu their own feelings, a Charles V. or a 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


LewE XIV. miglit have acquired a jiut know- 
ledge of the rights of conscience, of the obliga- 
tion of faith, and of the innocence of error. 
Put the princes and magistiates of ancient Rome 
were strangers to those piiuciplcs which inspired 
and authorised the intiexi))le obstinacy of the 
Chnsti<iii> in the cause of truth, nor could they 
tJiemselves discover in their own breasts any 
nioti\e which would ha\e prompted iJiein to 
refuse a legal, and as it w ere a nat ural, submission 
to tire sacred institutions of tlieir country. The 
same reason whicli contributes to alle\iatG the 
guilt, must have tended to abate tire rigour, of 
tlieir persecutions. As they were actuated, rrot 
by the furious zeal of bigots, l)ut l>y tJie temjreratc 
policy of legislators, contempt inu'.t often ha\e 
rclaxe<l, and huimuiity must fretpiently liaxe 
suspended, the evccution of tiiose laws winch 
they enacted against the humble and obscure 
folhrwers »)f Clirist. I'roin the gemaal \iew of 
their character and moti\ es we inigln naturally 
conclude: I. Tliat a considcral)ie time el.Jpsed 
before tlicy considered the new sectaries as an 
object desming of the attention of government. 
II. That in the comictiou of any of their sub- 
jects who were accused of so very singular a 
crime, they proceeded vMth caution and reluct- 
ance. III. That they were moderate in the use 
of punishments; and, IV'. Tiiat the afflicted 
church enjoyed many intervals of peace and 
tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless in- 
difference which the most copious and tlie most 
minute of the Pagan writers lia\e slioun to the 
alKiirs of the ('iiristians.'^ it may stiM l>e in our 
p<i'\crto cuutiriu c.uh cf tlK-e prob.dde sup- 
positions, Iry the c\i(lti'Ce of anthei.tu fats. 

■I II- ed di'{n.ri'.in.)ii of 

' Pi<*\ IdeiU'e, .1 i..\ sti 1 joii-, \i.il was 

ca-t o\ei the itifauA of tl chuu-l), 
wliich, till tile f.iirli of i lie Cht i>ti:ins u.r-* m Uined, 
and their numl/cis wlIV multijilieil. seiucd to 
protect them not only fiom the iiutlke-but even 
from tile knowledge »)f the I’ag'tn world. The 
slow and gradual abolition of the !Mo'aic ccre- 
intinies afforded a safe and innoevnt di>guUe to 
the more early proselytes of tlie C»ospcl. As 
they were far the greater part of the race of 
Abraham, they were distinguished by tiie pecu- 
liar mark of circumcision, offered up their devo- 
tions in the Temple of Jerusalem till its final 
destruction, and received lioth the I^aw and the 
Ih-ophets as the genuine inspirations of the 
Deity. The Gentile converts, who by a spirit- 
ual adoption had been associated to the hope of 
Isr.u'!. Were likewise confounded undertlie garb 
and .qquMrance of .lews.' ’ arid .w the jH)lvthelsfs 
jiaid less regard to aitieksof futfi fiiaii t.> the 
external worship, the uevs svct, w hu h carctulK 
concealed, or faiutl\ anr.oinu cd. it, futme great- 
ness .tnd ambition, as ju i mUti d to sbehtr it'' U 
under tile general ti)lci;Ui<<n which was -ji mted 
to an ancient and celehiatcd people in liie Ko- 
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man empire. It was not long, perliaps, before 
the Jews themsel'es. animated with a fiercer 
zeal and a more jealous faith, peiceived the 
giadual separation of their Xazareiie brethren 
from the doctrine of the synagogue ; and they 
would gladly Iiave extinguished the dangerous 
heresy in the blood of its adherents. But the 
decrees of hea\en had already (lisarmc*d tlieir 
malice ; and though they miglit sometimes exert 
the licentious privilege of sedition, they no longer 
possessed tlie administration of criminal justice ; 
nor <lid they find It easy to infuse into tile calm 
breast of a Roman magistrate the rancour of 
their own Zealand pjejudice. The provincial 
governors declari-d themselves ready to listen to 
any accusation that miglit affect the jiubiic safe- 
ty; hut as s(K)n asthey. vveie infoi rned, that it 
was a question not id' facts Imt of words, a dis- 
pute relating oiilv to the interpretation of the 
Jcwisii laws and prophecies, they deemed it un- 
worthy t»f the majesty of Rome seriously to dis- 
cuss the ob.scure tlifferences which might arise 
among a barbarous and sujierstitious people. 
TJie innocence of tlie first CJiristians was pro- 
tected by ignorance and contempt ; and the 
tribunal of tlie Pagan magistrate often proved 
their most assured refuge against the fury of the 
synagogue.-^ If indeed we were disposed to 
adopt the traditions of a too credulous antiquity, 
we might relate the distant peregrinations, the 
wonderful acliievenients, and the various deaths 
of the twelve apostles : but a more accurate en- 
<piiry will imluce us to doulit, whether any of 
tiiose person-, wl)o had been witnesses to the 
nuracks of Cliri't udo permitted, bevond the 
himts of pale --rine. to stal with their lilood the 
tuith (.f their te'diMunv . Fiom the ordinary 
t^.1'11 <*f Ionian life, it may veiv natur.dly be 
piV'Umcl tliat mo-r <'f fhem w^ie deceased liefore 
t! e discontent tjf the Jews bloke out into tliat 
fuiioii-, war, wliiehwas terminated only by the 
null of Jerusakiu. During a long \ieriod, from 
the death of Chiist to tliat tneiiKirable rebcllitin, 
wc cannot discover .mv traces of Homan intoler- 
ance, unless thev are to be found in the sudden, 
the fiausicnt, but tlie ciuel persecution, which 
was exerci-eil hv NtU) against the Chiistians of 
the c.ipital, tliirtv -five veais after the fonner, and 
only two V cars before the latter of those great 
events. The chaiacter of tlie philosophic liisto- 
Han, towhom \%c are principallv indebted for 
the know let Igi of thi-» singular transaction, w ould 
alone be satticient to recommend it to our most 
attentive consideration. 

In the tenth vear of the reign of xht f.r .>r 
Xiio, the capital of the empire vvas ekk. V ’I!? 
afilictetJ by a tire wln\h rageil be- •“’•i''- 
Voud the meiiuMv oi ex.imple of fonner au;vs.--i 
llu* monuna lit-, of (jncim art and of' Human 
vnine, the trophies of the Punic and Grdtii wars, 
the must h--]\ tenqiks. and the most sjih lulid 
p d.ac's. Were involved jn one loninion destnic- 
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tion. Of the fourteen regions or quarters into 
\\hich Home was divided, four only subsisted 
entire, three were levelled ^ith the ground, and 
the reiiidining seven, Avhich had cxjn.rienced the 
fury of the tlaine-N, dispLiscd a melancholy pros- 
pect of ruin and desolation. The \igiiance of 
government appeals not to ha\e any 

of the precautions ^ihicli might alicvuite the 
sense of so dreadful a Cvdainity. The Imperial 
gardens n ere tlirowii (jpen to the di'-tie-scd imil- 
titudc, temporary buildings iiere elected for 
t'leir accomiuodation, and a plentiful supply of 
coni and pro\isions A\as distiibuted at a very 
modeiate piicc.-' The most generous policy 
seemed to have dictated the edicts wliich regu- 
lated the di^])o^ition of the streets and the con- 
struction of pri\ate house-'; and as it usually 
happens, in an age of pro-peiity. tlie conflagration 
of Rome, in the course of a few years, produced 
a new city, more regular and more beautiful 
than the foiiner. Rut all the ]n'udence and 
humanity aflected by Nero on this occasion were 
insuilicient to ])rest'r\e him from the popular 
suspicion. K\ety crime might be imputed to 
the assassin of his wife and mother; nor could 
the prince, who prostituted his person and dig- 
nity on the theatie, I'O deemed incapalile of tile 
most e\tia\agant folly. The voice of rumour 
accused the emperor as the incendiary of his ow n 
capitvd ; and as the must incredible stories are 
the best adapted to the genius of an enraged 
people, it was gra\ely reported, and firmly lie- 
lie\cd, tliat Nero, enjojing the calamity which 
he had occasioned, amused himself with singing 
to lus lyre the destruction of ancient Troy.jo 
To divert a su-.picion, wliich the power of des- 
potism was unable to siqipress, the emperor 
resuKcd to sub.stitute in his own place some 
rniCjn-n, fi<-'titious Criminals. “ Witli tliis 
** Tacitus) he in- 

th.Mti. ndiirie^ flick’d the most exqidsite torturcs 

ot the city. y, 

on those men, who, under tiie 
“ Milsjar appellation of Cliii^tiaiis, «ci-e alreailv 
“ brar.Uod with duvoi'etl infamy. Tiiey derivcil 
•• tlidr namo niid otia'iii from Clirist, who in ilie 
“ rvipm of Tiooiio'. laid ‘'ndt-rod death, hy the 
“sentence of the jnocurator Pontius Pilate. ■< 

1 or a while tinS dire sujterstition was checked • 
hut it again hurst forth; and not onlv spread 
“ it..elf over Jtid.vt, the first seat of this inis- 
“ chievous sect. Lut w.ts esen introduced into 
“ Piumc, the comin.m asylum which leceives 
“ and protects hates er is impure, wijatever is 
“ atnicious. The cimtlssioiis of tliose w ho w ere 
" seired discoveied a “rcit multitude of their 
“ .iccompHc.s, ,i„d they were all consicted, not 
so much for the crime of setting lire to the 
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“ city, as for their hatred of human kincL"^ 
“ Thev died in toiments, and their torments 
“ were imbittered by in-iilt and derision. Some 
weie nailed on cimsscs ; otliers sew n up in the 
“ skins of wild iieasts, and exposed to the fury 
of dogs ; otiiers again, smeared o\er with 
“ combustible mate vi.vls, were Use<l as torches to 
illuiiiinate the daikntss of the night. The 
‘‘ gardens of Nero wore destined for the melan- 
“ choly spectacle, which was accompanied with 
a horse-race, and liononred witli tlie presence 
“ of the empcior, who mingled with the populace 
‘‘ in the dress and attitude of a chaiioteer. The 
“ guilt of the Cliristians deserved indeed the 
ino-,t ex'einplary punishment, but the public 
** abhorrence wns changed into comniiscration, 
“ fiom the opinion that those unhappy wretches 
' <•' were sacilticed. not so nuich to the public 
“ welfare, as to the cruelty of a ji^alous tyrant.”'^3 
Those who survey v'itli a curious eye tlie revo- 
lutions of mankind, may t)bserve, that the gardens 
and ciiciis c)f Nero on tlie Vatican, which were 
polluted with tlie blood of the first Christians, 
liave been rendered still more famous, by the 
t«-iuinph and hy the abuse of tlie persecuted re- 
ligion, On the same spot,'^-^ a tenude, which 
far surjiasscs the ancient gloiies of the Capital, 
lias been since erected In the Christian Pontiffs, 
who, deliving their chain of universal dorniniun 
from an humble fishennan of Galilee, have suc- 
ceeded to tiie throne of the Ca'sars, given laws 
to the barbarian conquerors of Rome, and ex- 
tended their spiritual jurisdiction from the coast 
of the Ilaltic to the shores of tiie Pacific Ocean, 
Put it would be iminoptT to dismiss this ac- 
count of Nero\ persecution, till we have made 
some (•bservations, tli it may serve to remove 
the difliculfies whli which it is perplexed, ami 
to thiow some liglit on the subsequent liistory of 
tlio ch.urcli 

I. 'I'Jie most sceptical criticism is Pnnark-on the 
ul)li;rL.\ fi) rt'siifct thu triitli (if till'. J'mH'Tiiat.T?;. 
t'Urao.'cliiKiry f'.u-t, ami tlie iiile^'rity 
of this celebraU’d passage of I'acitiis. le 
Tlie funner is continued by the diligent and 
accuiate Suetonius, w ho meiitions the punish- 
ment wliieh Ntro inflicted on the Clirjstians, a 
sect of men v'ho Inul embraced a new and cn- 
minal superstition, 'I'he latter inav be proved 
by the consent of the most ancient manuscripts; 
by the inimitable character of the style of Taci- 
tus; by his reputation, which guarded his text 
from the interpolations of pious fraud; and by 
the purport of his narration, wliich accused the 
first CInistians of tlie most atrocious crimes, 
witliout insinuating that they possessed anv mi- 
raculous or even magical powers above the rest 
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of mankind. 2. Notwithstanding it is piohablu 
that Tacitus was lu^rsi some Ycav-> l»cl\>ro the hre 
of Romo,’’* lie could derive only from reading 
and convor-5atiou tlio ki.ovvlodgo of an event 
Avliioli ha[)ponod during his infancy. Eeforc he , 
gave himself to the public, lie calmly waited till 
ills genius liad aTfalned it-, full maturity, and he 
was niuiv than forty years of age, wlwn a grate- 
ful regard for the memory of the virtuous Agri- 
cola, extorted fiom him the imist early of those 
historical compositions which will delight and in- 
struct th.c most distant posterity. After making 
a tiial of his stjcngfh in the life of Agiicola and 
tlie description (if Germany, he conceived, and 
at length executed, a more arduous work ; the 
hismrv of Rome, in thirty books, from the fall 
of Nei!) to the accession of Nerva. 'J’lie admi- 
nistration of Nerva introdiiced an age of justice 
and prospeiity, which Tacitus had destined for 
tlie occupation of his (.'Id age; but when he 
took a nearer view of his subject, judging, per- 
haps, tliat it was a more lujuouralne or a less 
iuv idious ofKce, to record the v ices of past tyrants 
than to cdclnate the vii-tucs of a leigning nio- 
liarcl), he cliose rather to relate, mukr the form 
of annals, the actions of tlie four immediate 
sLicces-jors of Augustus. To collect, to dispose, 
and to adoin a sene's of fourscore xears, in an 
immortal work, every sentence of wliich is preg- 
nant witii the deepest observations anil llie most 
livclv images, was an undertaking «iifbcient to 
exercise the genius ot Tacitus himscU dining 
tlie greatest part (>f his lile. In the last yi.ais 
of tlie rtign ('f T'rajan, whiRt tlie \irtoiious 
nion, K’h ixtinded tlie power of Rome hevt»h(l ! 
its aiuivnt limits. tJie In-toiian V' ilesi i ibing, ' 
in the si.iond and fomtli lK,ek. .,f liis ai.n. 1-, 
the tvrai.ny of a'td tlie (.mpe.i'T 

Tladi'iau must I’ave suii^t.<l-d to the thioiie. 1 
Inh'ic Tacitus, in the regular imj-tcutimi I'f . 
Ills work, Liadd leh.te ihi' liie ot tljc c.vpual .mil 
the cruelrv of Neio towarvU the uidtatunare j 
('hiisthins.* At the disfinco of sixty years, it : 
was the duty of the annalist to adopt tlie nar- ; 
ratives of cotcmporai les ; hut it was natural tor ^ 
the philosopher to indulge hitiiself in tlie de- \ 
scription of ti'e origin, the jirogrtss, and tlie ^ 
chmacUr of the new sect, not so much uccoiding ■ 
to tiie knowledge or prejudices of tlie age of ! 
Ner<», as according to tlu'se of the time oi 11a- | 
tliian. ?}. Tacitus very frequently trusts to the ; 
curiosity or reflection of his readers to sujiply 
those intetmodiate circumstances and ideas, j 
which, in his extreme concisincss, he has 
tliouivht proper to suppress. We max tliere-toie 1 
pr,.bume to imagine senne piohr.hle c.iuse which j 
could direct tlie cruelty of Nero ag anst the j 
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( Chiisfians of Rome, who^^o obscurity, as well as 

j innocence, should have sljieUlcd them from his 

j indignation, and even from his notice. ITie 
Jews, who were numerous in the capital, and 
oppressrfd in their own country, were a much 
fitter object for the suspicions of the emperor 
and of the people •. nor did it seem unlikely 
that a vaiupushed nation, who already discovered 
their alihorrence of the Roman yoke, might 
have recourse to the most atrocious means of 
gratifving their implacable revenge. But the 
Jews jKVssessed very powerful advocates in the 
palace, and even in tiie lieart of the tyrant; his 
wife and mistress, the beautiful Poppaia, and a 
favourite player of tlie race of Abraham, who 
had already emjdoyod their intercession in behalf 
of the obnoxious ])eo})le.'*o In their room it was 
necessary to offer some other victims, and it 
miglit easily be ‘'Uggested that, althougli the 
ger.uino followers of 3Ioscs wore innocent of the 
fire of Rome, there liad arisen among them a 
new and pernicious sect of Gaiil-t:an's, which 
wab capable* of the most horrid crimes. Under 
ihe appellation of Gaul^axs, two distinctions 
of men were confounded, the most opposite to 
each other in their manners and principles; the 
discijdes wlio had embraced the faith of Jesus of 
Nazareth,*^* and tlie zealots who had followed 
the standard of Judas tJic Gaulonite.^2 Xhe 
fonner were the friends, the latter were the ene- 
mies, of human kind; and the only resemblance 
between them consisted in the same inflexible 
coii''tancy, which, in the defence of tlieir cause, 
iMu'cud tlum in'-tnsihlc of death and tortures, 
'I'l.e foHoweis uf Ju(la«. w Iu> impslkd tlicir 
ti'F'tivneii into rehclilon. weie "oon buried 
1 ndii the luin^ nf .Ti.ui-'akm ; wliiUr tliose of 
J -U'-. kiuiwn by the ruoio cekhratvd name of 
Cl thpiiVi", dilUisxd themselves <\x».r the Roman 
c’ ipiie. Iluw luittual w.is it fur Tacitus, in the 
i'!.-.e of Il.idriaiu to a]'.pu)}piiate to the Christians, 
tbs' guilt and the suikungs. wlfleh he might, 
witli f.u gieatoi truth .imI justice, have attributed 
t-.> a "'.'Ct wliose (uliiius memory wu" almost ex- 
tiU-^uIslKil I -1. Whatever opinion mav be enter- 
t.vii'e I of tlu-v amjecture for it is no more than 
a C('np'etureh it is evidentfhat thctffeet, aswell 
Us tile catisi., of Nero's pt‘i\'^ecution, were confined 
to t!ic walls of Rome t-'J that the religious tenets 
4>f the Gahheans. or Chrisfi.'ins. were never made 
a subject of piinidmient, or even of enquiry; 
and that, as the idea of tlieir sufb'rings was, for 
a long lime, connected witli the idea of cruelty 
and injustice, tlie moderation of succeeding 
princes inclined iIktu to spare a sect, oppressed 
bv a tyr.'Uit. whose rage had been usually di- 
KCtcd ag.iinst virtue and innocence. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. XVI. 


Oppre^ion of It IS somewhat remarkable, that 
iltnnfby flames of war eoiisumed almost 
Doinitidu. aj the same time the temple of Je- 
rusalem and the Capitol ot Ilome;**-!^ and it 
appears no less singular, that tiie tribute which 
devotion had destined to the former, should have 
been converted by the power of an assaulting 
victor to restore iind adorn the spletitlour of the 
latter. The emperors levied a general capi- 
tation tax on the Jewish people ; and although 
the sum assessed on the head of each individual 
was inconsjdcrable, the use for which it was 
designed, and the seveiity with vvhich it vvas 
exacted, were considered as an intoleiable griev- 
ance.^'' Since the officers of the revenue ex- 
tended their unjust claim to many peisons who 
were strangers to the lilood or religion of the 
Jews, it was impossible that the Christians, wlio 
had so often sheltered them-'clves under tlie 
sliade of the synagogue, should now escape this 
rapacious persecution. Anxious as they were 
to avoid the slightest infection of idolatry, their 
conscience forbade them to cmitrilmte to llie 
Itonour of that demon who had assumed the 
character of the CapitoUne Jupiter. As a very 
numerous though declining paity among tlie 
Cliristians still adliered to the law of AIo>es, 
their efforts to dissemhlo their Jewi-h oiigui 
Were detected by the decisive tot of circum- 
cision ■*" ; nor were the Roman inagir.traie> ut 
leisure to enquue into the dirilreiice of tlitir 
religious tenets. Among the Christians, wlio 
were brought before the triiiunal of the emperor, 
or, as it seems more probable, before that of tlic 
procurator of Judaea, two persons are said to 
have appeared, diatinguislied by their extraction, 
which \va.s more truly noble than tluvt of tbe 
greatest monarch^. Tliese were the graiulMJiis 
of St. Jude the apostle, who iiimsclf w.is the 
brotlier of Jesus Clirist.-^'=' Their natural pre- 
tensions to the throne of David migiit perhaps 
attract the respect of tlie people, and excite tlie 
jealousy of the governor; but the meanness of 
tlieir garb, and the simplicity of their answers, ■ 
soon convinced him that they were neitlier 
desirous nor capable of disturbing the peace of 
the Roman empire. Tiiey fi ankly confessed 
their royal origin, and their near relation to the 
Messiah; but they disclaimed any teinpoial 
views, and piofes^ed that Jiis kingiiom, w Inch 
they devoutly expected, was purely of a ‘•piritual 
and angelic nature. When tiiev vvere examined 
concerning their toitune and occupation, thev 
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sliowed their hands hardened with daily labour, 
and declared that they derived their whole sub- 
sistence fioni tlie cultivation of a farm near the 
village of Cocalia. of the extent of aliout twentv'- 
four Englisli acres, and of the value of nine 
thousand drachms, or three hundretl pounds 
sterling. The grandsons of Sc. Jude vvere dls- 
misseti with compassion and contempt. 

But although the obscmity of the ^ 
house of Daviti might protect them » im’cn:, the 
from the suspicions of a tyrant, the 
present greatness of liis own family alarmed the 
pusillaniiiious temper of Dona’tian, which could 
only be appeased hy the blood of those Romans 
whom he either feared, or hated, or esteemed. 
Of the two sons of ids uncle i'lavlns Sabinus,‘’t 
the elder was soq^ convicted i>f treasonable in- 
tentions, and tile younger, who bore the name 
of Flavius Clemens, was indebted for his safety 
to Ids want of courage ;tnd ability. The em- 
peror, for a long time, distmguisiied so harmless 
a kinsman by his favour and jirotecfion, be- 
stowed on lum his ow u niece Dondtiila. adopted 
the cldidien of that niaiiiage to the lio})e of the 
succession, and invested their father with the 
honours of thect>nsuls!iip. Rut he had scarcely 
finished the term of his annual UwigistJ aey, w hen 
cm a slight pieteuce he was condemned and 
executed ; Doniitilla v'as banidied to a desolate 
island on the cmast of Campania; '' and sen- 
tences either of death or of confiscation were 
pronounced against a great luunlier of iiersons 
vvlio were iintdved in the same accusation. 
The guilt imptued to tlieir chajgc was that of 
.Ith. ,-'a and -/‘•n .sA '-wur, , a singular as- 
s*>ciation t>f idea-, whicli cannot with any pro- 
priety be .ipphid except to the Christians, as 
they were ohscnrelv and imperfectly viewed hy 
tile magistrates at.d hv tlie nters of that jieriod. 
Du tire strength of so probahlt- an interpretation, 
and too e.igeriy adniifting tlie suspicions of a 
tv rant us ao evi l. uce of their honoinable crime, 
tire cIiLiich has j)]aced l)oth Clemefis and Do- 
mitiM.i among Its first martvrs, and h.is branLlc*d 
tile cruelty of Domiti.m with the name of the 
secotid persecution. Rut this persc'cution (if it 
deserves (hat epithet) vvas of no long duration. 
A few montlrs after the death of Clemens, and 
tJie hauisliuieut of nomitilla, Steplien. a fieed- 
nian belonging to tlie latter, who had enjoyed 
tlie favour, hut who had nut surely embraced 
t!ie faith, of his niistre-'S, assa-sinated tlie em- 
peror in Iris palace. The memory of Do- 
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Chap. X\'r. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


mitian was corulomnecl t)y the senate ; his acts j 
weie ru'scimk'd ; hi>. exiles recalled ; and under j 
the gentle administration ot‘ Xerva, while the | 
innocent were restored to their rank and for- j 
tunes, even the most guilty either obtained | 
pardon or esca})ed piinishnient. | 

icnoranre of IP About tuii vears aftetwards, | 
Jernm^th’e uiider tlie reign of Trajan, the , 
Chri>irau5. younger Pliny was intrusted by his ! 
friend and master with tJie government of Bi- 
tlivnia and Pontus. He soon found himself at 
a loss to iletennine by what rule of justice or of 
law he should direct his conduct in the execution 
of an ottice the most repugnant to his humanity . j 
Pliny had never assisted at any judicial proceed- ■ 
ings against the Chiistians, with whose name | 
alone he seems to be ac(iuainted ; and he was | 
totally uninformed witii regard to the nature ol 
their guilt, tlie* method of their conviction, and . 
the degree of their punishment. In this per- j 
pLexity he had recourse to his usual expedient, ' 
of submitting to the wisdom of ’I'Kijau an im- [ 
partial, and, in some respects, a favourable ac- 
count of the new superstition, re<{uesting tlie 
emperor, that he would condescend to resolve 
his doubts, and to instruct his ignorance. 

Thu life of Pliny had been employed in the 
uc(iuisition of learning, and in the business of 
the world. Since the age of nineteen he had 
pleaded with distinction in the tribunals of 
Romo, 58 filled a place in the senate, had been 
invested with the honours of the consulship, and 
had formed very numerous connections with 
eveiv order of men, botli in Italy and in tiie pro- ] 
viiites. From /u.v* igiiuiance thetetbre we tnay ; 
del ive some usefuUnfonuaiion. e may assure j 
ourselves, that when he accepted the goveiiuneut 
of Billivni.i, theie were no general laws or de- j 
CJ'ces of the senate in foicu against the Chiistians • ^ 
that neither Trajan noi any t»f Ids virtuous pro- 
decessois, whose edicts wore received into the ; 
civil and criminal jurispruilence, had publicly , 
declared tlieir intentions concerning tlie new sect ; 
and tliat wliatever proceedings had been cairied^ 
on against the Cliristiaus, tiiere were none ot j 
sufficient weight and authoiity to establish a pro- ' 
cedent for the conduct of a Roman magisirate. I 
Tr^iin.ina The auswer of Trajan, to wliich ■ 

1 'bh a the Christians of the succeeding age \ 
have freijueiitly appealetl, discovers j 
tWem. as much regard for ju'-tice and hu- 
manity as could be reconciled with his nd-tak.tn 
notions of religious policy.'^-' Insteatl ot dis- 
plaving the implacable zeal ol an inijuisitor, j 
anxious to discover the mo-t ndmite particles | 
of lieresv, and exulting in the number ot his , 
victims, the emperor expresses imicli more j 
solicitu<le to protect the seciuity ot the innocent, . 
than to prevent the escape <'t the guilty. He j 
acknowledges the dithculty ol hxing any general | 
}dan ; lint he lavs dow n two salutary rules, w Inch 1 
often alforded relief and suiiport to the distressed j 
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Christians. Though he directs the magistrates 
to punisli such persons as are legallv convicted, 
he piohibits them, with a very humane incon- 
sistency, from making any enquiues concerning 
the supposed criminals. Xor v\ as the magistrate 
allowed to proceed on everx- kind of information. 
Anonymous charge-, tlie eniptror rejects, as too 
repugnant to tlie equity of his government ; and 
he strictly requires, for tlie conviction of those to 
whom the guilt of Ciiristianity is imputed, the 
positive evidence of a fair and open accuser. It 
is likewise pruiiable, that the persons who as- 
sumed so invidious an office, were obliged to 
declare the grounds of their su->picions, to specify 
{ boili in respect to time and place) tlie secret 
asseniblles, wiiicli their Christian adversary had 
frequented, and to disclose a great number of 
circumstances which were concealed with the 
mo-«t vigilant jealousy from the eye of the 
profane. If they succeeded in their prosecution, 
tliee were expo-e<l to the re-entmeiit of a con- 
siderable and ucrive party, to the Censure of the 
more libei.d portion of mankind, and to the 
ignominy whicli, in every age and country, has 
attended the cluiracter of an informer. If, on the 
contrary, tliey failed in their proofs, tlicy in- 
curred the severe ami peihaps capital penalty, 
wliicli accoriling to a law published by the em- 
peror IFadrian, was infiicted on those who falsely 
attributed to their fellow-citizens the crime of 
Cinistianity. 'I'hu violence of personal or super- 
stitious animosity might sometimes prevail over 
(he most natuia! apjirehcnsions of disgrace and 
danger ; i>ut it cannot surely be imagined, that 
.ucusatioiis of so unpromising an appearance 
were eitliei liglitly or t u o leotiy uinlcj taken by 
the Pagan subjeci-s of the Uouun empiie,"’ 

J’he expedient winch was ein- p p,jar 
ploved to etude the prudtnce i)f ihu c-w. 
law’s, aliouU a >urhcisnr pioof how cfiectually 
(liev disappointed the misehievous designs of 
private malice or suptrstirious Zsal. In a large 
and tumultuous assembly tlie rt'straints oi fear 
and shame, so forcibleoii the minds of individuals, 
aie deprived of the greatest part of theii 
.niluence. The pious Ctuisuan, as ho vvas de- 
-ii ous to obtain, oi to escajie, the glory of mar- 
tvrdoin, expected, either with inipatitiice or with 
terror, the stated retains of the public games 
aiid fe:.tivals. Oil tiiOse occasions, the inha- 
bitants ot' the great cities of the empire were 
collected III the circus uf the theatre, where evL-ry 
circumst.i'vce of the place, as well as of the 
ceiciiionv. contrihuted to kindle their devotion, 
and to extinguish their humanity. \Vl'iKt the 
numcioussp'eetatois, crowned with garlands per- 
fumed with iuceiise, purified witli the blood of 
victims, atul suirounded with the altars and sta- 
tues of their tutelar deities, resigned tht-msclves 
to tlie enjoyment of \)leasures, whicli thev exm- 
sieLred a- an essenti.d part of ti en religious 
worship; they recollected, that the k hrlsUans 
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alone abhorred the gods of mankind, and by their 
absence and niehinclioly on these solemn festivals, 
Fcemed to insult or to iament the public felicity. 
If the cm])ire had been atflicted !>>’ any recent 
calamity, by a plague, a famine, or an unsuccesful 
war; if the Tvber iiad, or if the Nile had not, 
risen beyot\d its banks; if the eaith had shaken, 
or if the temperate order of tlie seasons had been 
interrupted, the su]3erstitio\is Pagans -were con- 
vinced, that the crimes and the impiety of the 
('liristians, who were spared l)y the excessive 
lenity of the government, had at lengtli, provoked 
tlie I^i\ ine Justice. It n as not among a licentious 
and exasperated populace, that the forms of legal 
proceedings could he observed ; it was not in an 
ami)hitheatre, stained vNith the blood of wild 
be.ists ami gl.iJialors, that the voice of compassion 
could be iieard. Tlio iir.patient clamours of j 
the multitude denounced the Christians as the ! 
enemies of gods and men, doomed tJieni to the | 
severest tortures, and venturing to accuse by name 
some of the most distinguished of the new sect- 
aries, required vsith ii resistible vehemence that 
they should bo instantly apprehended and cast j 
to the lions’'^ The provincial governors and I 
magistrates vvlio presided in tiie pul>!ic spocta- j 
cles were U'ually inclined to gratify tlie inch. I 
n<ition&. and to appea^.e the rage, of the people, i 
l>y llic sacriliec (d'a few obnoxiuu'* victims. Put i 
the wisdom (»f the emperors protected the clnncli 
from the danger of these tumultuous clamours ! 
and irregular accusations, which they justly 
censured as repugnant Lotli to tlie firmness and 
to tlie equity of their admini -tration. Tiie edicts 
of Hadrian and of Antoninus Plus expressly 
declared tliat the voice of the multitude should 
never be admitted, as legal evidence to convict or 
to punisli those unfortunate persons who had 
eml’.raced the enthusiasm of the Christians/'-i 
T( lU-fthe III. Pimislimcnt was not the 
c .n itable consequence of conv iction, 

and the Christians, whose guilt was the most 
civ.uly proved by the testimony of witnesses, or 
even by their voluntarv’ confession, still retained 
in their own power the alternative of life or 
death. It was not so much the past offence, as 
the actual resistance, which excited tiie inih’gna- 
tnm ot the magistrate. He was persuaded tii.at 
lie oifered tliein an easy pardon, since if they 
ctUist ntfd ti) cast a tew grains of incense upon 
t!;e alrar, they wcjc disnii'sed from the tribunal 
in satlty ami with :ip!dan.s,j. It uas esteemed I 
t.ie tlutv tU a humane to endeavour to re- ■ 

t .aim. rather than to puni-h, tho-.e deluded en- f 
touda~ts, \ arying his tone accoiding to the 
aj,e, the s^x, or the situatitm of the prisoners, he ‘ 
liequeiitly condcsccndetl to stt before their eves j 
eveiv cucunistance vvlucli could render life more ! 
jilcasing, or death more terrible; and to solicit, * 
i\av to entreat, them, tint they v. oidd show some ‘ 
compassion t<5 themselves, to tlieir fiinilies, and j 
to their friends. It threats and persuasions 1 
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proved inetlectual, lie had (jAeti recourse to vio- 
lence ; the scourge and the rack w rre called in 
to supjilv the defitiency of arguintiif, and every 
art of cruelty was employed to subdue such in- 
flexible, and, as it ajipeaivd to the Pagans, such 
criminal, obstinacy. The ancient apologists of 
Christianity have censured, with equal truth and 
seveiity, the irregular conduct of their persecu- 
tors, who, contrary to evtrv principle of judicial 
proceeding, aihnitted the use of torture, in order 
to obtain, not a confession, bnr a tlenial, of the 
crime wliich was the object of their enquiiy, 64 
The monks of succeeding ages, who, in their 
peaceful solitiules, entertained themselves with 
diversifying tiie deaths and siiflerings of the 
primitive martyrs, have fiequcntly invented tor- 
ments of a mucli more renned ami ingenious 
iiatuie. In particular, it has pleased them to 
suppose, tiiat tile zeal of the Roman magistrates, 
disdaiiiinif every considei ation of moird virtue or 
public flecency, cmleavoiued to seduce those 
whom tliey wcie unable to vampilsli, and that 
by their oidors the most biutal violence was 
<iilered t<» those v\ hoxu tlicy found it impossible 
to seduce. It is rehitcd, that pious females, who 
vxere prcpaied to despise death, were sometimes 
coiuhiimed to a more severe tiial, and called 
upon to (letcnniiie whether they set a higher 
value on their feii,ri<'‘n or on their cliustity. The 
youth*, to whoso licemious embraces tlwy were 
abandoned, received a solemn exhortation from 
tl’C judge, to exert their most strenuous efforts 
to maintain the honour of Venus against the 
impious virgin v'lio refused to burn incense on 
her altars. Their v ioleuce, liowever, was com- 
monly disappointed, and the suivnuible interpo- 
sition of some miraculous power preserved the 
chaste '.[louses of Christ fioin the dishonour even 
of an involunt.ny defeat. "We should not in- 
deed neglect to remark, that tlie more ancient 
as Well as authentic memorials of tlie clmrcli are 
seldom polluted with thc'.e extravagant and in- 
decent fictions.''' 

Tlie total ilisvo,i;ar.l of tnif.i and ^ 

probabilitv in the representation of tin.' Koman ma- 
these priuutiva martyrdoms was oc- 
casionetl by a veiy natural mistake. The 
ecclesiastical writers of tiie fourth or fifth cen- 
turies ascribed to the magi'-trates of Rome the 
s.une degree of imjilacable and unrelenting zeal 
which filled tlalr own breasts against the here- 
tics or tile idolaters of their own times. It is 
not improbable tliat some of those persons who 
were raised to the dignities of the empire, might 
have imbibed tlie prejudices of tlie populace, 
and that the cruel disposition of others might 
occasionally be stimulated iiy motives of avarice 
or of personal resentment. 6" But it is certain, 
and we may ajipeal to the grateful confessions of 
the first Chiistians, that the greatest part of 
tliose magistrates who exercised in the provinces 
the autiiority of the emperor, or of the senate, 

mv di-rnrer, that one of the^e haJ bten a lawver, and the 

othi-r a rhftonrnn. 
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and to wljose hancU uIdho the jmisdiction of 
life and death was intrusted, belia\e(l like men 
of poli^lied manners and libeial education, who 
respected the rules of justice, and w lio were con- 
versant with the precepts of philosophy. They 
frequently declined the odious task of persecu- 
tion, dismissed the charire witli contempt, or 
suggested to the accused Christian some legal 
evasion, by which he might elude the severity 
of the laws.fo Vhenever they were invested 
witii a discretionary power, they used it much 
less for the oppression, than for the relief and 
benefit, of the afflicted church. They were far 
from condemning all the Christians who were 
accused before tlieir tribunal, and very far from 
punishing with death all those who were con- | 
victed of an obstinate adherence to the new' ! 
superstition. Contenting themselves, for the j 
most part, with the milder chastisements of im- ' 
prisonment, exile, or slavery in the mines,'’"^ i 
they left the unhappy victims of their justice , 
some reason to liope, that a prosperous event, I 
the accession, the marriage, or the triumph of ' 
an emperor, might speedily restore them by a ! 
general pardon to their former state. The mar- l 
T •, ,, tv vs, devoted to immediate cxecu- 
riumieruf tiuii by tiie Roman magistrates ap- , 
martjrs. sokctcd from tlie ' 

most opposite extreme's. Tliey were either , 
bishops and preshy ter*;, the peisons the most di— 
tinguished among the Christians by their rank 
and influence, and vvJiose example miglit strike 
terror into the whcile sect;"'* or else thov vvcie 
the meanest and mot abject among them, pai- 
ticuUuly tho'^o vtf the ^civile conduiun, whoo 
live- were esteemed of iitrle value, and wbo-e 
sulVerings were viewed by the ancient-' w-ih t<;o 
careless an iiuhtfeience. The leanud <.)ngen, 
who. fioni Ids evpeiitiuv as well as leadin-z. v-a-' 
intimately acquaintLil with tl.e ln\tojy of tl:c 
Christian'., declare'., in the nie-'f exjnts-' terms, 
that the number of maitvrs wav vety inconvider- 
able^ Ills authority would alone bi^ viifflcieiit 
to annihilate that fornnd<iblt’ army of martyrs, 
whose relics, diawn for the ino^t part fioin the 
catacombs of Rome, have reqdeiiivlicd so many 
churches,"^ and whose marvellous achieve- 
ments have been the subject of so many volume^ 
of Holy Romance."^ But the general as'.ertioii 
of Origeii may be explained and t\»nfluned by 


the partienlar testimony of his friend Dkmysius, 
who, in the iinnien-e city of Alexandria, and 
under the rigorous })vrsecntion id’ Decius, 
reckons only ton men and seven women wlio 
J sutiered for the profession of tlie Christian 
■ name. 

; During the same period of per- „ , , 

I • , , ' , , * Kv.iniplf’ of 

I sccution, the zealous, tlie eloquent, t M-n u-, b-,hop 
1 the ambitious Cv pi ian governed the 
' church, not only of Carthage, hut even of Africa. 

I He possessed every quality' which coiibl engage 
the reverence of tlie faithful, or provoke tlie 
[ suspicions and resentment of tlie Pagan magis- 
trates. His character as well as his station 
seemed to mark out that holy prelate as tliC 
most distinguished olijcct of envy and of 
danger.'^ Tiic experience, however, of the 
life of Cyprian, is sufficient to prove, tliat our 
fancy has exaggerated the perilous situation of 
a Christian bishop ; and that the dangers to 
which he was exposed were less imminent than 
tiiose which temporal amljition is always pre- 
pared to encounter in the pursuit of honours. 
Four Roman emperors, with their families, their 
favourites, and their adherents, perished by the 
sword in the space of ten years, during which 
the bisliop of Carthage guided by his autliority 
and eloquence the counsels of the African 
churcli. Jt vvas only in the tliird year of his 
administration, that he had reason, during a 
few months, to ajiprelicnd the severe edicts of 
Uucii;s tho of the niagis- n.wia.'wi and 

hate, and the ilammirs of the mul- *’“^^**- 
titude, wlio loudly dtmaiidcd. that Cyqirian. tlio 
k-<v.b-r of the C should be tluov.n to 
tliv liuU'. Piuderct. ''U;.._v.'fid tl'C ncci'".ity rf 
a tim; <nary ictKvit. and tiio voice if piiukiice 
wa-N ebiyed. lie witbdrtw hini'c’f into an ob- 
scure solitude, fiom w inree he could maintain 
a CiMistant coi u-pondence with the clergy and 
people of Caithage ; and Ct.iuvalii.g bim-'elf till 
the tempc't was p-^st. ho pi\“'eUed IiIt life, 
wltliout relinijiushing eitlii-r hiN power or his 
it.putation. in'. extiYmo caution did not Imw- 
cvci C'-cape tlie ceiT'Ure of the more rieiid Chri'— 
tian-. who lamented, or the ripioailie-> of his 
personal en^.uiies who in'iilfcil. a conduct wliicli 
tl ev considered a" a }'us.llaniini‘us and crimin..! 
ik-eition of tbiO mo-r '■actfil duty,"" The pro- 
priety of rcM-rving himself for tl.e future cxigen- 
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cies of th* clmrch, the example of several holy 
bishop'i,"^ and the divine admonitions which, as 
he declares himself, he frequently received in 
visions and ecstasies, were the reasons alle-red 
in his jnstitication. Hut his best apolot^y may 
be found in the cheerful resolution, with vxhich, 
about eight years afterwards, he sutVered death 
in the cauise of religiim. Tlie authentic history 
of his martyrdom has been recorded with un- 
usual candour and imi>artiaUty. A short abstract 
therefore of its mo-t important circumstances 
w-iil convey the dearest information of tiie 
spirit, and of tlie forms, of the Roman persecu- 
tions. -sO 

\ T) v -7 When \’‘alenan was consul for 

H!•.b.llu^hIuoIU. jIjj, third, and G.dlieniis tor the 
fourth, time; i‘atenuis, proconsul of Afiica, 
summoned Cyprian to appear in his prnate 
council-chamber. He there ac([uainted him w ith 
the Imperial mandate which he had just re- 
ceived, si that those wlio had abandoned the 
Rornan religion sliould immeiliately return to 
the practice of the ceremonies of their ancestors. 
Cvprian replied without hesitation, that he was 
a Christian and a liishop, devoted to tlie woiship 
of the true and only Deity, to wiioni he offered 
up liis daily supplications tor the safety and pros- 
perity of tlie tv%o eni’pcrovs, his lawful sove- 
reigns. With modest contidence he jileaded the 
privilege of a citizen, in refusing to give any 
answer to some itu idious and indeed illegal ques- 
tions which the proconsul had proposed. A 
sentence of banishment was pronounced as tlie 
penalty of Cyprian’s disobedis^nce ; and he was 
conducted without delay to Curubis, a free and 
maritime city of Zeugitaiiia, in a pleasant situa- 
tion, a fertile territory, and at the distance of 
about forty miles from Carthage.^- The exiled 
bisliop enjoyed the conveniences of life anti the 
consciousness of \irtue. His reputation was dif- 
fused over Africa and Italy; an account of Ins 
beha\ionr was published ftir the edification of 
the Christian w’orld ; and his solitude was fie- 
(pieiitly intemipted by the letters, the visits, and 
the congratulations, of the faitlifui. On the 
arriial of a new proconsul in tlie province, the 
fortune of Cy^irian appeared for some time to 
wear a still more favourable aspect. He was 
recalled from banislimeut ; and though not yet 
permitted to return to Carthage, his own gardens 
in the neighbourhood of the capital were assigned 
for the place of his residence."^ 

Hj> conapinna- At ieiigtli. exactlv onevear'’’ iftcr 
tion. Cypri.in « as first apprehended, (Vale- 
rius Maximus, proconsul of Afiica. lateivcd the 
Imperial warrant for the execution of the Chris- 
ts In p-'n-i -iWr thnsp Pionvsiu- nf nl Orp^.ir' 

of -ct Ui't K. 'ejoat. I ii". 
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tian teachers. Tlie liishoj) of Cartnage was sen- 
sible that he should be singled out for one of the 
Hist victims ; and the frailty of nature tempted 
him to w itlulravv himself by a secret flight from 
the danger and the honour of martyrdom ; but 
soon recoiering that fortitude whicii In's character 
I retjuired, he returned to his gardens, ami patiently 
■ expectetl tlie ministeis of death. I’wo otheers of 
1 rank, who were intrusted with that commission, 
i placed Cyprian between them in a chaiiot ; and 
! as the proconsul was not then at leisure, they 
I conducted him, not to a prison, but to a private 
house ill Caithage, whicli belonged to one of 
them. An elegant supper was pros ided for the 
entertaiiunent of the bishop, and his Christian 
fiieiids Were permitted for the la-t time to enjoy 
Ills societv', whilst tlie stieets were tilled with a 
I multitude of the faithful, anxious and alarmed 
I at tlie approaching fate of their spiritual father. 

I In tlie morning he ap’peared before the tribunal 
I of the proconsul, who, after informing himself of 
! the name and situation of Ciqnian, commanded 
1 him to olfer sacrifices, and pressed on him to 
I reriect on the conseipiences of his disobedience. 

1 The refusal of Cijirian was firin and decisive; 

’ and the magistrate, w hen he hail taken the opinion 
! of liis council, pronounced witii some reluctance 
! tlie sentence of death. It was conceived in the 
' following terms* “That Thascius Cyprianus 
j “ should be immedi.itely beheaded, as the enemy 
; “ of tlie gods of Rome, and as the chief and 
“ ringleader <if a criminal association, which he 
had seducetl into an impious resistance against 
“ the Jaws of tlie ino-.t holy emperors, Valerian 
“ and Gallienus.’' 7>7 The manner of his execu- 
tion was tlie mildest and least painful that could 
; be infiicted on a person coiuioted of any capital 
I ort'ence; nor was the use of torture admitted, to 
. obtain from the bi'.hop of Carthage cither the 
I recantation of Ins principles, or the discovery of 
j his accomjilices. 

i ,, , As soon as the sentence was iiro- 

; » claimed, a geiieial erv of “ Me wul 

! die vvith him,” arose at once .iinong the listening 
multitude of Christians who waited before the 
palace gates. The gencrou-, edusions of their 
zeal and atfectiou were neither serxiceable to 
Cyprian nor dangerous to themselves. He was 
led away, under a guard of tribunes and centu- 
, rions, without resistance and without insult, to 
' the place of his execution, a spacious and level 
1 plain near the city, which was already filled with 
' great numbers of spectators. His faithful pres- 
Inters and deacons wei e permitted to accompany 
their holy bishop. They a.ssisted him in laying 
aside his upper garment, spread linen on the 
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ground to catcli the precious rc-Ucs of his blood, 
and received his orders to bestow five-and-tvventv 
pieces of gold on the executioner. The martyr 
then covered Iiis face with his hands, and at one 
blow his head was separated from ]»is body. His 
corj)se reniaiiieil duiing stinie hours exposed to 
the curiosity of the Gentiles- but in the night 
it was removed, and transported in a triumphal 
procession, and with a splendid iilundnation, to 
the burial-place of the Christians. Tlie funeral 
of Cyprian was publicly celebrated witliout re- 
ceiving any interruption from the Roman magis- 
trates; and those among the faitliful, who had 
performed the last offices to his person and his 
memory, were secure from the danger of en- 
tpiiry or of punishment. It is remarkable, that 
of so great a multitude of hi- hops in the province 
of Afi ica, Cv pi iaii was the first w lio w as esteemed 
worthy to obtain the crown of martyrdom.'" 

Vnno„- mc.le. . ‘1’ I'.'!"-**"- 

either to die a raartvr, or to live an 
apostate : but on tiiat choice de- 
pended the alternative of lionour or infamv. 
Could we suppose that the bisliop of Carthage 
had employed the profession of the Christian 
faith only as the instrument of Ins avarice or 
ambition, it was still incumbent on him to sup- 
port the character w hich he had assumed ; and, 
if he possessed the smallest degree of manly 
fortitude, rather to expose himself to the most 
cruel tortures, than by a single act to exchange 
the reputation of a whole life, for the abhonence 
of his> Christian brethren, and the contempt of 
the Gentile world. But if tlie zeal of Cvpiian 
was suppoited by the sincere conviction of the 
truth of th('se doctrines wliicli he piv.uhed, the 
crown of martyrdom mu'>t have ap)-eav..d to him 
as an object of de-'iie rather than of terror. It 
is not easy to extract any di'.tinct idea" bom tlie 
vague tIiou!ili el'Mpu'nt deciamatiosis uf tlie 
Fathers, or to ascevrain the <iegree of immortal 
glory and happiness whicti rliev confidently pio- 
rnised to tliuso who were so fortnn.ate as to shed 
their blood in tlie cau'ic of relii.ion.''-’ Th. y in- 
culcated with becoming diligence, that the Hie 
of martyrdom supplied every ilefect, and expiated 
every sin; that while tlie souls of ordinarv ChiJs- 
tians were obliged to pass thiough a slow and 
painful purification, the tiiumpliant suHcier-* 
entered into the immediate fruition of eternal 
bliss, where in the society of the patriarchs, tlie 
apostles, and the prophets, they jcigned witli 
Christ, and acted as his asMsstn's in the univei’s.'d 
judgment of mankind, d’he as-urance of a la^t- 
ing reputation upon earth, a motive "O congtuial 
to the vanity of human nature, often 'cr\c«l to 
animate the courage of the martyrs. 'I'he honours 
wlvlcii Rome or At liens bestow ed on tlio-'C citi/vns 
who had fallen in tlie cause of their tountrv. 


I were cold and unmeaning demonstrations of 
I respect, when compared with the ardent grati- 
' tilde and devotion which the primitive church 
; expressed tovvards the victorious champions of 
the faitli. Tiie annual commemoration of their 
virtues and sufferings was observed as a sacred 
Ceremony, and at lengtli tenninateel in religious 
W'oiship. Among the Christians who had pub- 
licly confessed their religious principles, tliose, 

I who (as it very frequently happened) liad been 
j diMiiissed from the tribunal or the prisons of the 
: Pagan magistrates, obtained such honours as 
■ vveic justly due to their imperfect martyrdom, 
and their generous resolution. The most pious 
j females courted tlie permission of imprinting 
I kisses on the fetters vv hich they had worn, anti 
' on the wournls vriiich they had received. Their 
persons were esteemed holy, their decisions were 
atlmitted with deference, and tliey too often 
abused, by their spiritual pride and licentious 
manners, the pre-eminence w hich their zeal and 
intrepidity had acquired.' ^ Distinctions like 
tliese, whilst they display the exalted merit, be- 
tray the inconsitlerabJe number of those who 
suffered, and of those who died, for the profes- 
sion of ('hristianity. 

The sober discretion of the present Ardour of the 
age vvill more readily censure than 
athnire, but can more easily admire than imitate, 
the fcrvotir of tlie hrst Ciiristians, who, according 
to the lively expression of Sulpicius Severus, 
desired martyrdom with more eagerness than his 
own contemporaries solicited a bishopric.' ^ The 
epistles vv hich Ignatius composed as he vvas car- 
ried in chains through tlic cities of Asia, breathe 
sentiments tlie most ivjmgnant to the ordinary 
Kefmgs of human ivature. He earnestly Ive- 
sveches the Romans, that vvhen he should be 
cxpijNcd in the ampbitlwatre. they wcnild not, by 
their kind but unseasonable iiiteiCLssion. ilepnve 
him of the ciown of glory ; and he dLclares liis 
resolution to ])r(>voke and irritate the wild beasts 
which might be employed as the instruments of 
Ids death. ■ > 8,uue stories are related of tlie 
cviurageof martvrs, who actually performed what 
lanatius liad intended; who exasperated the 
fury of the lions, pressed tlie executioner to 
hasten his office, cheerfully leaped into the fires 
wlucli wore kindleil to consume them, and dis- 
coveied a sensiuion of joy aiul pleasure in the 
midst of the most exfpiisite toitures. Several 
e\'am]>Ics have liecn preserved of a zeal inipafuiit 
t)f those restraints which the emperors liad pro- 
videil tin the security td' the vhuuh. 'ffie fliris- 
ti uis sonu times suppiuii b_v ttair vt'lunt.uv «le- 
t laratii»n the v\ ant ot at. .u enser. rudt ly (list url (til 
the public SI j-\ iec of p.iu.uiistii. * and nisiiuig in 
ciowds muiul the ttihun.il of the maui'ti ati s, 
called upon them to pronounce and to ititlict the 
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sentence of the law. The Ijehavionr of the 
Christians was too remarkable to escape the 
notice of the ancient pliilosopljcrs ; but they 
seem to liave considered it witli much less ad- 
miration than astonishment. Incapable of con- 
ceiving the motives w hicli sometimes transported 
the fortitude of believeis }>ey(nid the bouiuls of 
prudence or reason, they treated such an eager- 
ness to die as tlie strange result of obstinate 
despair, of stupid insensibiiity, or of sujjerstitious 
frenzy . “• Unliappy men !” exclaimed the pro- 
consul Antoninus to tlie Christians of 

unhappy men ! if you are thus weary of your 
lives, is it so difficult for you to find ri>pes and 
precipices ?"- « He ^\as extremely cautious (as 
it is observed by a learned and pious liistorian) 
of purdshing men who had found no accusers 
but themselves, the Imperial hnvs not having 
made any provision for so unexpected a case : 
condemning therefore a few, as a warning to 
their brethren, he dismissed the midtitude with 
indignation and contempt, o Notuithstamling 
this real or atfected di-dain, tlie intrepid con- 
stancy of the faithful was productixe of more 
salutary ctfccts on tho-^c minds vvhicli nature or 
grace had disposed f)r the ea-y leception of reli- 
gious truth. On these melanciioly occasions, 
there xxere many among the Gentiles who pitied, 
who admired, and xvho were converted. The 
generous enthusiasm xxas commiinic;tted from 
the sufferer to the spectatui-,; and the blood of 
martxTs, according to a well-knon n oh«,er\ation, 
became the seed of the cluu-cii, 
liriduij max- Cut although devotion had raised, 
and eloquence continued to inflame, 
this fev*»r of the mind, it insendl)iy gave way to 
the more natural hopes and ftars of the human 
heart, to the love of life, the apprehension of 
pain, and the horror of (liss<dutii»u. The mote 
prudent rulers of the ciiurch found themscKcs 
oI)liged to restrain the indiscreet ardour of their 
followers, and to distrust a constancy wiiich too 
often abandoned them in the liour of trial. 

As the lives of tlie faithful became less mortihed 
and austere, tliey were every day less ambitious 
of the honours of martyrdom ; and the sohliers 
of Christ, instead of distinguishing themselves bv 
vobmtary deeds of heroism, frequently deserte<i ' 
their post, and fled in confusion before tJic enemv 
whom it was their duty to resist. There were 
three methods, liow-ever. of escaping the flames 
of persecution, xxhich were not aftcniied with an i 
equal degree of guilt; the first indeed x\ as 
nerally allowed to he innocent ; the seco.id x\as 
of a doubtful, or at least of a venial, n.it.ne ; hut j 
the third implied a direct and criniiu.il apustacy 
from the Christian firi:h. ' 


I. A modern inoulsitor would 

, . , . , 1 Tree methoiii 

hear witli surpiisc, that xvlieiiever ot e^cif.nr; 

• £• .* • . T> Hiamnl.'m. 

an intonnatioji was gixen t(^ a Ko- 
man magi-trato, of anv person witliin his ju- 
risdiction who had cnilwaced the sect of the 
Christians, the cliarge was communicated to the 
party accused, and tliat a conxenient time was 
alloxveil him to settle liis domestic concerns, and 
to prepare an answer to the crime which was 
imputed to him.^'-' If he entertained anv doubt 
of his own constancy, sucli a delay aflbrded liim 
the opportunity of preserx ing his life and honour 
by flight, of w ithdrawlng himself into some ob- 
scure retirement or some distant pioxincc, and 
of patiently expecting the return of peace and 
security. A measure so consonant to reason 
xvas soon autiioriscil by the acKice and example 
of the most Iioly prelates ; and seems to have 
been censured hyfexx*, cxce[)t liythe Montanlsts, 
who <le\iatcd into heresy by tlieir strict and ob- 
stinate adhcience to the rigour of ancient disci- 
pline. TI. The provincial governors, whose 
zeal xvas less prexalent than tlieir avarice, had 
countenanced the practice of selling certificates, 
(or libels as they were called.) which attested, 
th.it the persons tlicrein mentioned had complied 
with tlie laws, and sacrificed to the Roman dei- 
ties. I>y producing these false ileclarations, the 
opulent and timid Christians were enabled to 
silence the malice of an informer, and to recon- 
cile ill some measure their safety with their re- 
ligion. .V sliglit penance atoned for tins profane 
dissimulation. III. In cxery persecution 
tlicrc Were great niinilieis of unworthy Chris- 
tians, who publicly disowned or renounced the 
faith wliicli they had jirofLSsed; ami who con- 
firmed the siuterity (d’ their abjuration, by the 
ioaal nets of binning incense or of otTeiing sa- 
cnlicos, S.nneof tliese apostates h.td xiehled on 
the liist men. ICO or exliin t.ition of the inagis- 
tr.iti.' ; whilst till' pa'Iiiice of nllieis Iwul been 
subducfl by the lerq>t!iand rep. 'titimi ofteiturcs. 
The alfiighted countenances of some l>efia)ed 
their lUHfird remor'e, while others a.lvanced 
xxith confidence and alacritv tvi the altars of the 
gods. I Rut the dls^uist', wIiIlIi fear had im- 
po-.etU subsisted no longer than the present 
danger. As soon as the sl verity of the persecu- 
tion was abated, the doors of the ehuiches xvcrc 
assailed bv the returning multitude of penitents, 
XX ho dete'^ted their idolatrous suiiriii'-sixin, and 
xxlio solieired xxith equal aidonr. but with various 
success, their re-aduiission into the society ot 
Cliii tians. 1"^ 

IV. Xotxx Ithstandiug the general 
rules C'tahlished for the c'-nxictlon 
and punishineut of ihe Clni'-tlan', 
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the f;itG of those sectaries, in an extensive and 
aibitrary eminent, must still, in a i^reat mea- 
sure, ha\e (kpeiuled on their o\mi l)e]i.i\iour, tlie 
circumstances of t!ic times, and the temper of 
their supreme as well as suhordinate lulers. 
Zwti nii^ht sometime^ pru\oke, and jirudencc 
might sometimes avert or assuage, the super --,ti- 
tious furv of the X^agans. A vaiiety of motives 
might dispose the provincial governors either to 
enforce or to relax tlie execution of the law s ; 
and of these motives the most forcible was their 
regard not only for the jniblic edicts, but for the 
secret intentions of the emperor, a glance from 
whose eye was sufficient to kindle or to extin- 
guish the flames of persecution. x\s often as 
any occasional seventies were exercised in the 
different parts of tlie cmjiirc, the primitive Chiis- 
tians lamented and peilia])s inagnifled their own 
Tiietenper- suffeiings ; blit the celebrated num- 
sfcuuuns, }jer of ten per'.ecutions lias lieen 
detei mined by the ecclesiastical writers of the 
fifth century, who possessed a more distinct view 
of the prosperous or adverse fortunes of the 
church, frtjia tlie age of Nero to that of Diocle- 
tian. The ingenious parallels of the ten plagues 
of Egypt, and of tlie ten horns of tlie Apoca- 
lypse, first suggested this calculation to their 
minds; and in their application of tlie faith of 
prophecy to the truth of history, they were care- 
ful to select those reigns which were indeed the 
most hostile to the Christian cause. But 
these transient persecutions served only to re- 
vive the zeal, and to lestore the discipline of the 
faithful ; and the moments of cxtraordiiiaiy ri- 
gour were compensated by much hniger inter- 
vals of peace and seciuity. Tbe indilh ivnce of 
some princes, and tlie indulgence of other'., 
pennitteil the Christians to enjoy, though not 
pel haps a legal, yet an actual and public, tolcr- 
alioii of flieir religion. 

cvh. fs 'Fbe' apology of Tertullian coll- 
ar f i’ itneient, very singular, 

blit at tbe same time vtry su-picious 
instances of Impeiial clemency; the edicts pub- 
lished bv d'ilieiius, and bv 3iarcu5 *-\ntoninus 
and designed not only to pn;tect the innocence 
of tlie Cliristiai]',, but even to proclaim tlioso 
stupcnilous iniiacles which had attested the tailh 
of their doctiiiic. The first of tliesc examples 
is attended with some dilliculties w Inch might 
pcrjilex a sceptical mind. We arc rcquiicel 
to believe, t/iai I’ontius Filate infbx-med the tm- 
peior of the unjust sentence of death whieh he 
had pionouncL.d again-t an innocent, and. .is it 
apj>eared, a divine, jier .on; and that, without 
acquiring the merit, he exposed himself to llie 
dangei, of martyrdom ; t^iat 1 iberins, w ho avowed 
his contempt for ail religion, imme-dintely con- 
ceived the design of [dacing the Jewisli iNIe-'.siah 
among the gods of Koine ; that his seivilc senate 
ventured to dis<-bey tiie eoinmands of their 
master; that Tibeiius, instead of resenting tJ lir 


refusal, contented himself with protecting the 
Christians fiom the severity of the laws, many 
j'cars before such laws weie enacted, or before 
the churcli had assumed any distinct name or 
existence; and lastly, that the memory of this 
cxtiaordinary transaction was preserved in the 
most public and authentic records, which escapctl 
the knowledge of the historians of Greece and 
Rome, anti were only visible to tlie eyes of an 
African Christian, who composed lus apology 
one hundred and sixty years after the death of 
Tiberius, The edict of Marcus ,Vntoninus is 
supposed to have licen the effect of his devotion 
and gratitude, for the miraculous deliverance 
w hicli he had obtained in the Marcomannic war. 
TJie distress of the legions, tlie seasonable tem- 
pest of rain anti hail, of thunder and of lightning, 
and the dismay and defeat of the barbarians, have 
been celebrated liy the eloquence of several Pa- 
gan writers. If there w ere any Christians in 
that army, it was natural that they should ascribe 
some merit to the fervent prayers, which, in the 
moment of danger, they had oflered up for their 
own and the public safety. But we are still 
assured by monuments of brass and marble, by 
the Imperial medals, and by the Antonine co- 
lumn, that neither the prince nor the people 
entertained any sense of this signal obligation, 
since tliey unanimously attribute their deliver- 
ance to tlie providence of Jupiter, and to the 
intcrimsltion of Mercury. During tiic* whole 
course of liis reign. Marcus despised tho(’hiis- 
tians as a pinlosoplicr, and punished them as a 
soveieign. • 

By a sing'ular fatality, the haul- tii>- 

sliijis wl.icli thev had endured under 
the government of a virtuous prince, 
immediately ceased on the accession ^ 
of a tyiant, and as none except themselves hail 
expcrieuceel the Injustice of Marcus, so they uhme 
Were piotccteil by tlie lenity of Connnodus. 
The ceiebrate-el Marcia, the most favoured of 
his concubines, and who at length contrived tljei 
murder of her Imperial lover, entoi t..incd a sin- 
gular aflection for the oppres'-ed eliurch ; and 
though it was impo'-dble that she could recon- 
eile the practice of vice with the precepts of the 
Gospel, she might hope to atone for the fiailtles 
of Ikt sex and profession, by declaring herself 
the patroness of tlic Chiislians.*' " Urulcr the 
iiracious jjioteelion of ^farcia, they passed in 
safetv the thirteen years of a cruel tyianny; and 
when the empiic vvas Cst.iblislied in tiie house of 
Stvirus, tiu'V formed a domestic but more ho- 
nour.iMe louiieclion with the new court. Tlie 
emperor was persuadeil, that, in a dangen-ous 
sickness, he had derived some benefit, either 
sjjiritual or physical, from the holy oil, with 
which one of his slaves had anointed him. lie 
aivvavs treated witfi peculiar ilislincf ion sevcial 
persons of both sexes w ho hati lunbraced the new 
religion. The nurse as well as the preceptor of 
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Caracalla wore Chri«;tuins ; and if that youn^ | 
\)tince ever betrayed a sentiment of hinnanity, i 
it was occasioned by an incident, which, how- i 
ever triding, bore some relation to the cause of 
Christianity. Under the reif^n of Sevenis, j 
tlie fury of the populace was checked ; the n- ' 
gour of ancient laws v as for some time ‘■us- ] 
pended ; and the provincial governors were j 
siUisfied with receiving an annual present from j 
the churches within their jurisdiction, as the [ 
price, or as tlie reward, of their moderation, i'’ ‘ | 
The controversv concerning the pietnse time of | 
the celebration of Easter armed the bishops of j 
Asia and Italy against each otliei, and was con- j 
sidered as the most important business of tins ; 

period of leisure and tranquillity. j 
” Nor was the peace of the church 
interrupted, till the increasing numbers of pro- 
selytes seem at length to have attracted the 
attention, and to liave alienated the mind, of 
Severus. With tlie design of restraining the 
progress of Christianity, he publisheil an edict, 
which, though it was designed to aOect only tlie 
new converts, could not he carried into strict 
execution, without exposing to danger and pu- 
nishment tlie most zealous of their teachers ami 
missionaries:. In this mititrated persecution, we 
may still discover the indulgent sphit of fiome 
and of polytheism, wliich so readily admi{le<l 
every excuse in favour of those wlio practised 
tlie religious ceremonies of their fatliers. m 

Ilut the lawj, which S.worus had 
of tne siirce«- , • , , i 

SOT- ot’sf\er'j» enacted, soon expired with the a:i- 
A D. iU-2iu. emperor; and the 

Christians, after this accidental tempest, enjoyed 
a calm of thirty eight years. n.> Till this period 
they had usually held their assemblies in private 
houses and scquosteretl places. They were now 
permitted to erect and consecrate convenient 
edifices for the purpose of rdigitiu-. woislnp : 
to purcha-.e lands, e\en at Rome itself, for the 
use of the communit\ ; and to co’uinct the elec- 
tions of their ecclesiastical inini-vtcrs In so public, 
but at the same time in so cxeinpl iry, ,a man- 
ner, as to de-»erve the respectful attention of the 
Gentiles. This long lepose of the thurcli 
was accompanied with dignity. Tiie reigns of 
those princes wlio derived their extiaction from 
tlie Asiatic provinces, proved the most f.tvour- 
able to the Cliri'-tians ; the eminent persons of 
the sect, instead of 1-eing reduced to implore 
tlie protection of a slave or concubine, were ad- 
mitted into the palace in the honouralile cha- 


racters of priests and pltilosophers ; and their 
mysterious doctrines, which were already dif- 
fused among the peojile, insensibly attracted the 
curiosity of their so%creign. When the empress 
Mainnirea pa-iscd through Antioch, slie expressed 
a desire of conversing with the celebrated Ori- 
gen, the fame of whose piety and learning was 
spread over the East. Oii^en obevetl so flat- 
tering an invitation, and though he could not 
expect to succeed in the conversion of an artful 
and ambitious woman, she listened with plea- 
sure to his eloquent exhoitations, and honoiir- 
ahlv di-lni^•>ed him to his retirement in Pa- 
lestine. The sentiments of ^lammaia were 
adopteil by her son Alexander, and the philoso- 
phic demotion of tliat emperor was marked by a 
singular but injudicious regard for the Christian 
religion. In his domestic chapel he placed the 
statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apollonius, 
and of Christ, as an honour justly due to those 
respectable sages who hatl instructeil mankind 
in the \arious modes of addressing their homage 
to the supreme and unuersal Deity. A purer 
f.iitli, as well as worship, was openly professed 
and practiced among his household. Bishops, 
perhaps for the tirst time, were seen at court; 
and, after the death of *Vlexander, ^ p 255 
when the inlunnan IMaxiinin dis- 
charged Ills jury on the favourites and servants 
of his unfo'.tiinate benefactor, a great number of 
Christi'ins, of every lank, and of both sexes, 
were involved in the promiscuous massacre, 
wiiicii, on fJieir account, lias improperly received 
tlie name of Persecution. 

Notvvith'-t.uuling the cruel dis- 
position ol alaxmiiiK the eftects or i’hi.i>,and 
ins rescutinent against the Chris- 
ti.ms Were of a very K)cal and temporary nature, 
and the |.i,)Us Oiigcn. who luul been proscribed 
a devoted victim, wa> still re'-erved to convey 
t!ie truth of the Gospel to the car of mo- 
He adilre^sod several ^ p 2^4 
eddving letters to the emperor Phi- 
lip, to his wife, and to liis mother; and as soon 
as that prince, vvho was born in the neighbour- 
hood of Palestine, had usur[>ed the Imperial 
sceptre, the Christians acquired a friend and 
a protector. 'I'he public and even partial favour 
of Philq) towards the sectaries of the new re- 
ligion, and his constant reverence for the min- 
isters of the church, gave some colour to the 
su:>picion, whicli prevailed in his own times, 
tliat the emperor himself was become a convert 
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to the faith ; ^ and afforded some grounds for 

a fal>Ie which was afterwards invented, that he 
ii<id [>een purified by confession and penance from 
the guilt contracted by the murder of Jiis iiino~ 
cent predecessor. The fall of 
I*. . introduced, with the change 

of masters, a new system of go\ernmeiit, so op- 
pressive to the Clnistians, that their foimer 
condition, ever since the time of Domitian, was 
represented as a state of perfect freedom and 
security, if compaicd with the rigoions treat- 
ment which tliey exjierienced under the short 
reign of Decius. The virtues of that prince 
will scarcely allow us to susjiect that he was ac- 
tuated by a mean resentment against the fa- 
vourites of his predecessor ; and it is more 
reasonable to believe, that in the prosecution of 
his general design to restore the purity of Ro- 
man manners, he was desiious of ilelivcring tlie 
empire from what he condemned as a recent 
and criminal superstition. The bishops of the 
most considerable cities were removed by exile 
or death: the vigilance of the magistrates pie- 
vented the clergy of Rome during sixteen 
months from proceeding to a new election ; and 
it w'as the opinion of the Christians, that tlie em- 
peror vvould more patiently endure a competitor 
for the purple, than a bishop in the capital.*-- 
Were it possible to sujipose that tlic penetration 
of Decius had discovered pride under the dis- 
guise of humility, or tlint he could foresee the 
temporal dominion which might iuscnsiblv atise 
fnnn the claims of spiritual autlionty, we might 
be less surprised, that he should consider the 
successors of St. Peter as the most foiniixhible 
rivals to those of AugU''tns. 

OfVi! rm, 'File adiniii'stration of Valcuan 
hV« distingu.slied by a lev it) ami iii- 
.vij. ‘<33 constancy, ill suited to the gravity 
of the Homan In the first j)art of lus 

reign, he surpassed in cUineucv those princes 
who liad been suspected of an attavlnnent to 
the Christian faith. In the last three vearsaml 
a half, listening to tlie insinuations of .i minister 
addicted to the superstitions of Egypt, he 
adopted the maxims, and imitated the sewiity, 
of his predecessor Decius.*-^ 'Ihe accission of 
Gallieniis, which increased the calamities of the 
empiio, restored peace to the church ; ai.d tlie 
Christians obtained the free exercise of their 
religion, bv an edict add’’essed to the bishops, 
and conceived in sueh terms as ‘■eemed to ac- 
knowledge their office and juiblic cli.iracter. 

The ancient laws, without being fonnally re- 


pealed, were suirered to sink into ol/livion ; and 
(excepting only some hostile iuieiitious which 
are attributed to the empeior Aurtliaii*- 'J the 
disciples ot Christ ]).issed above butv \ ears in 
a state of piospeiity, far mure ilangerous to their 
viitue than the severest tiials of persecution. 

The stoiy of Paul of S)auiosata, 
who filled the mctroj'olitan see of 
Antioch, wliile the East was in the -ui>. ‘<ou. 
hands of Odenatlms and Zeiiobia, may serve to 
illustrate the condition and character of the 
times. The wealtii of that pieLite was a suffi- 
cient evidence of iiis guilt, since it was neitlier 
derived from the inheiitance of his fatheis, nor 
ac(]uiied by tlie arts of lionest industry. Rut 
Ihnil considered tlie service of tlie cbuieli as a 
very lucrative profession. i-iJ Ilis ecclesiastical 
juiisdiction was venal and rapacious; he ex- 
torted frequent conti ibutions fiom tlie most 
opulent of tile faithful, and convertid to bis 
own use a considerable part of tlie jiiibiic 
revenue. Ry his pi ide and luxury, the Chns- 
tian religion was tendered oilious in the eyes of 
the Gentiles. His couned chamber and his 
throne, the s])leiulour witJi wliich he appeared 
in public, the siijipliant crowd who solicited liis 
attention, the multitude of letters and petitions 
to which lie dictated his answers, and Uie per- 
])Ctual burry of business in wiiich lie was in- 
volved, weie ciicumstances mucii better suiiid 
to tile state of a ci\il magistrate,*-" tli.in to tiie 
humility of a )>rimitive bishop. l-e 

harangued Ids pLOple Iroin the jmipit, I’aul 
aiieeted tlie figurative stvle and the ihentiical 
gestures of an Asiatic sujjliist. while the ca* 
theiiral resoundeil viith the loudest and most 
extiavngaut acelamatiuus in the piaise of his 
divine elo«jUt.nce. Again-t iho-e who resisted 
hi< power, or reliiseil to tiatter his vanity, tlie 
prelate t>f .Antioch was mrogaiit, rigid nod lo- 
cxorable; l>ut he lel.ixed the disC‘i)hne, and 
lavi->li(.d the treasures, of the chuuh on his 
dependent clergy, w iio wi-re permitted to imitate 
tiieir master in the gr.ititic.itioii of every sen-iml 
appetite. For Paul indulged lumscif verv 
freelv in the jdeasiires of the table, ami lie had 
received into the episco[)<il jiahice* two voung 
and beautiful wonie-n, as the constant com- 
panions of Ids leisure niorneiits . ' 

Notw ith'tanding ihesc se.imlalous iie ra.i.'ii 
vices, if Paul of .Samos, ua had pre- 
sorveil tlie purity ot the onhi'dox 
liitli, ld’< rei-;n over the cMpita! of Sv ria would 
have ended oulv with his hte ; ami had a sca-'Ou- 
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a'lle per'^cutlon intervened, an ellart of coiirai^e 
muht peiliajis luivo placed liiiu in tlie rank 
(>t’ lints and maityis. Same nice «aiul su’itle 
ci.oiN, wiiicli he iinpriulently adopted and ob- 
stinately maintained, c()nceniin_:^ the doctrine 
of the Trinity, excited the zeal and indignation 
of tlie Ka-'tern churches. Fioin Eg} pt to 
the Enxiue Sea, the bishop^ \\ eic in arm-^ and in 
motion. Several councils were held, confutations 
weie piiblish..d, exconnnunicaiions weie pro- 
nounced, ambiguous explanations were by turns 
accepted and refused, treaties weie concluded 
and \iolated, and at length Paid of Samosata 
was degraded from liis episcopal character, by 
tlie sentence of seventy or eighty bisliops, vvlio 
assembled for tiiat purpose at Antioch, and who, 
without consulting tiie rights of the clergy or 
people, appoliited a successor liy tlieir own au- 
thority. The manifest irregularity of this pro- 
ceeding increase'! the numbers of the discontented 
faction ; and as Paul, who was no stranger to 
the arts of courts, ha I insinuated himself into 
the favour of Zenobia, ho maintained above 
four years the possession of the episcopal house 
and office. The victory of Aurelian changed 
the face of the East, and the two contending 
parties, who applied to each ether the epithets 
of schism and licresv, were eitlier coinuianded 
or permitted to plead their cause before the tri- 
bunal of the coiujueior. This public and very 
singular trial afford-* a convincing proof that tlie 
existence, the property, the privileges, and the 
internal policy, of the Christians, were acknow- 
ledged, if not by tiie laws, at least by tlie ma- 
gistrates of the empire. As a Pagan and as a 
soldier, it could scaicely be expected that Au- 
K’lian should enter into the discussion, wheilicr 
the sentiments of Paul or those of liisadver-aiies 
weie most agreeable to the true standaid of the 
oithodox faith. Ilis determination, however, 
Ttio sentr’n.-e wus fouiuled Oil the general piin- 
ciples of equity and reason. lie 
-V. D. .iTi. cousidorevl tlie bislnips of Italy as 
the most impaitiai and rcspectaiile judges among 
tiie Christians, and as soon as he was informed, 
that they had unanimously approv cJ the sentence 
of the council, he acquiesced in their opinion, 
and immediately gave orders that Paul shoulel 
be C'srrp'e'ileii to relinquish tlie tempoial pos- 
se-'-'ion-. bclon :ing to an olHce, of winch, in the 
jiulgrnent of Ins brethren, he- Iiad been regularly 
deprivcil. But while we applaud tlie justice, 
we should not oveilook tlie policy, of Aurt-Iian; 
who was desirous of rt’-toiing and Cemcnling 
the dependence of tlie jirovince-* on tlie capital, 
by every means which couUl bind the interest 
or prejudices of any pait of his siilji'cts. i 'n 
jv.i. p an.j rros- Auijd-t tlic fre-queut revolutions 
!” ur'h' riopire, the Chri'ti.uis still 
fiouii'ihed in [leace aiid pro’periiy ; 
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a'ra or maitvis li.is bee'-n desiuced 

from the ae‘ce -.sion of Diocletian, i i the new svs- 
tem of policy, intioduced an<l maintained liy the 
wistlomoflii.it pi luce. coat inued.durliiginoie than 
eighteen year-', to breatlie the iniMe-^t and mO't 
libeial spirit ttf religious toleration. The mind of 
Diocleti.m himself was less adapted Indeed to spe- 
cidative eiujuiiie-s, than to tlie active labours of 
war and government. His prudence rendered 
him averse to any great innovation, and though 
his temper was not very susceptible of zeal or 
enthusiasm, lie always maintained an habitual 
regard for the ancient tleities of the empire. But 
the leisure of the two empresses, of his wife 
l*risca. and of Valeria his daughter, permitted 
them to hsteii with moie attention and respect 
to the trutiis of Christianity, wliich in every age 
has acknowledged its important obligations to 
female devotion. ' - The principal eiinuclis, Lu- 
cian and Dorotheus, Gorguniiis and Andrew', 
who atteiuled the person, possessed the favour, 
and governed the huuseliold, of Dmcletian, pro- 
tected by their povvciful inlUieiice tlie faith which 
they bad cmbixicetl. Tlieii example was imitated 
by many of the most considerable officers of the 
palace, who, in their respective stations, had tiie 
care of tiie Imperial ornaments, of the robes, of 
the furniture, of tlie jew els, and even of the pri- 
vate treasiuy ; and, thougii it might sometimes be 
incumbent on them to accompany the emperor 
w lien he s.icuric».d in the temple, * they enjoyed, 
with their wives, thtir children, and their slaves, ' 
the free exercise of the Chiistian religion. Dio- 
cktian and Ins colleagues fre({uently conferred 
the' m(''t important oihces on tliose persons who 
avowed tlieir abhoireiico for the w orship of the 
gods, hut wlio had (h-'[)layed cil)i!ifies proiier for 
tiio sLivico of the state. Tlie lii-ihops held an 
IionoiuMble rank in their respective province's, 
and were treated vv Iih liistinction and respect, not 
only by tlie peiqde, but by the magistrate* them- 
selves, .\!most in ev eiy city, the ancient churches 
Were found iusulHeient to contain the increasing 
multitude of proselv tes . and in tlieir place more 
stately and capaciou- edihees were erected for the 
public worship of the faitliful. The corruption of 
maimers and principles, so forcibly lamented by 
Euseblusj'j’ may be considered, not only as a 
consequence, but as a pioof, of the liberty which 
the Christians enjov ed and abused under tlie reign 
of Diotdetian. Prosperity had relaxed the nerves ^ 
of discipline. I'rauil, eiiv y and mahcc, prevailed 
in every congregation. Tlie presbyters aspired 
to the episcopal olHcc, which every d.iy became 
an object more worthy of their ambition. Flic 
bishops, who contended vvitb each other for ccclc- 
si.istical pre-eminence, appeared by their conduct 
to claim a secular and tvriimlcal power in the 
tliurchj and the lively faith which still distin- 
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t])e Ciiri-'ti.iU'. iVcn tliu tu-ntilts, was 
fallow 11 much Ic^fa ill tlicir lives, tiiau in their 
cnuti'OverMal wi 

I’lo.'.L ' "C is otw ith'itanJing this seeming sc- 

culity, an attentive ohseiv of might 

tht It,. cli-'Ceni '-.nine favmpfoms that tliieat- 
eiied the ehuieh with a inoie violent per- 
faceutioii than any wliicii slie had vet endured. 
The zeal and lapid progress of tJie Curistians 
avvakeiied the polytheists from tlicir supine indif- 
ference in the e uise of those deities, whom custom 
and education had taught them to revere*. 'J’lie 
mutual provocations of a religious war, vvliieii 
had already continued above twoliimdred years, 
exasjierated the animosity of the eontendmg par- 
ties. The' Pagans were ince'iised.it the rashness 
of a recent and obscure sect, winch presumed to 
accuse their countrymen of error, and to devote 
their ancestors to eternal nii-,ery. Ihe Iiabitnot 
justifying the popular mvthology Jigaiiist the 
invectives of au implacable enemy, produced 
in tlieir minds some sentiments oi l.iiih and 
reverence for a system which they had beem ac- 
customed to consider witli the most careless levity. 
Tlie supernatural powers assumed by tliecluirth 
inspired at the same time tenor and emula- 
tion. The followers of the established loligiou 
intrenched themselves behind a similar fortifica- 
tion of prodigies; invented new modes of sacri- 
fice, of expiation, and of initiation ; attempted 
to revive the credit of their exjdring oracles; i’" 
and listened, with eager credulity, to every im- 
postor, wlio flattered tiieir prejudices liy a tale of j 
vvoiiflers. Ijoth paities SLcme-l to acknovv- 
leil^e the truth of thO'C miracle-, which v'ere 
claimed liy their adver*.an<.s ; an<l while liwy were 
contented with ascilldiig tlKin to tlie ari^ot ma- 
gic, and to the powei of demon’', tliey mutually 
conemred in restoring and e''tabli',hing the reign 
of superstition.'’^' Pliiio-'Ophy, her most dan- 
gerous enemy, was now converted into Iier most 
Useful ally. The giovesof llie Academy, the 
gardens of Epicurus, and even the portico of 
tile Stoics, v'^cre alniu-t deseited, as so many dit- 
fereiit schools of scepticism or impiety : and 

many among llie Romans were dtsl.ous tlnit 
the wrilings of Ciceio sLuuld be condttmitd | 
and suppressed by the authority of the senate, j 
The prevailing sect of the new IMatoniciaiis j 
judged it prudent to connect themselves with the j 
priests, whom jjerhaps they ilesjn’sed, again -.t the > 
Christians, whom they had reason to tear, Ihese | 
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fashionable [tidiosophers prosecutid the tlc’^ign 
of c-vti acting allegoi ical w ivdoin b oin tlie fictions 
of tile Cireek poets; instituted invsteuoiis rites 
of devotion for the use of then chu'en dl-tijiles ; 
recommended the vvor>hip of the until, nt gods 
j as the emblems or mitiisteis of the Sapieme 
Deitv', and comjiOsed against the faith of liie 
gospel many elaborate treatises, which have 
since been committed to the rianies b\ the pru- 
dence of orthodox emperors, 

.Vlthough the policy of Diode- Arsxiniivi .-md 
tian and the luimanity of Constantins ,Vf Vi hrLTm 
inclined tliem to preserve inviolate 
the maxims of toleration, it was soon discovered 
that their two associates, iVIaximiaii and (iale- 
riiis, entertained tJie rnost implacable aversion 
for the name and religion of the Chri.stians. 
'f'lie mind-, of those princes had never been en- 
lightened by fatienee; education liad never soft- 
eneil their temper. They owed their gre.itness 
to tlieir fauurds. and in their most elevated foi- 
tune they still retained their superstitious pre- 
judices of soldiers and [leasants. In the general 
administration of the provinces tliey olicyed tlie 
laws vvliich their benefactor had estahlishcd ; Init 
they frespiently found occasions of exercising 
wiiliin their camp and palaces a secret perse- 
cution, for which the imprudent zeal of the 
Cliri.stiaiis sometimes offered the most specious 
pretences, A sentence of eleath w.as executed 
ujion Maxiiniliiimis, an Afric.in voufh, wlio )iad 
been produced by Ids own fatiier luforc the 
magisfiare .as a suflielenr and legal recruit, but 
w ho obstinately peisisted in dee l.u iiig, tU.it ins 
coJi'cience vvould not peniiil iiirn to eiuliraie 
tiie pre.fe">ion of a soldier. * ‘ ^ It vouhl scarcely 
be expected that any gov enimi-nt should sutler 
tile* action itf iMaiceilus the centialon to p.ass 
witli imjiunity. On the tlay of a jiuldle festival, 
that ofheer threw away Ids lx. It. his a* ms, and 
the ensigns of liis eiheo, and e.xil.mntd with a 
loud voice, that he wouhi I’hvv iioiie but Jesus 
Clirist the eternal King, and tiuit lie uaouncetl 
for ever the us*. of c..in,.l v.eapoiis, and the ser- 
vice* of an idol.itroio m.istei. 'iiie soldiers, as 
soon as they n eoveieil fu m lluir astoni-liment, 
seeurcel tile* peison of .Mai ea lliis. He was t-x- 
anniled in tiie eitv of Iiiigi hy the president of 
that pait of Mauiit.uiia ; and as he was eoiiv icted 
by his <»vvn coiii’es'ion, lie was concleiuneil and 
behe-aded for tJie ctime of (I< sc rtioii. Ex- 
amples of such a nature savour much less of 
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teUc'ious puYsA'Cut\on than of martial or even 
civil law : but they served to alienate the mind 
of the emperors; to justify the se\erit\ of Gale- 
viiis, who dismissed a great number of Christian 
ofHcers from their eniployinents ; and to autho- 
rise the opiiiiori, that a sect of enthusiasts, nlnch 
avowed principles so repugnant to the public 
safety, must either remain useless, or would soon, 
become dangerous, subjects of the empire. 

prevails After the success of tlie Persian 
‘ci raised the hopes and tlie 
persev-u.wi. reputation of Galcrius, he passed a 
winter with Diocletian in the palace of Nico- 
media; and the fate of Christianity became the 
object of their secret consultations, The ex- 
perienced emperor was still inclined to pursue 
measures of lenity ; and though he readily con- 
sented to exclude the Chiistians from holding 
any employments in the household or the army, 
he urged in the strongest terms the danger as 
well as cruelty of shedding the blood of those 
deluded fanatics. Galerius at length extorted 
from him the permission of summoning a coun- 
cil, composed of a few persons the most distin- 
guislied in the ci%il and military departments of 
the state. 'I’he important (piestion ivas agitated 
in their presence, and tliose ambitious com tiers 
easily discerned, that it was incumbent on them 
to second, by their elocpieuce, the importunate 
violence of the Caisar. It may be presumed, 
that they insisted on every topic which might 
interest the pride, the piety, or the fears, of their 
sovereign in the destruction of Christianity. 
Perhaps they represented, that the glorious w ork 
of the deliverance of the empire was left imper- 
fect, as long as an independent people was per- 
mitted to subsist and multiply in the heart of 
the provinces. The Christians (it might spo- 
ciou-=ly bo alleged), renouncing the gotU and the 
institutions of Uoino, hud constituted a distinct 
republic, which might yet be "Uppressed before 
it had acquired any military force ; but which 
was already governed by its own laws and ma- 
gistrates, was posses«,td of a public trca-iuie. and 
was intimately connected in all its parts, bv the 
frequent asseinlilits of tlio bishop^, to whose de- 
crees their numerous and opulent congregations 
yielded an implicit obedience. Arguments like 
these may seem to have determined the reluctant 
mind tit Diticlvtian to embiace a new svstvm of 
persecution : but though wo may suspect, it is 
not in our power to relate, the secret intrigues of 
tile palace, the jirivate view> and reseiitmeiits, 
the jeahuisy of w omen or eunuclu, and all those 
trilling hut dcci-'i'-e causes v^ inch so often in- 
fluence the fate ot empires, and the councils of 
the widest inonarchs 

iiemni t, .n of pleasure of the emperors was 

at length signified to the {'hri-.tians, 
Auj 'r-v. who. during the course of this me- 
® ■ Kuicholy winter, had exjiecled, with 
anxiety, the result of so many secret consult- 
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ations. The twenty-third of Februar\% which 
coincided with the Roman festival of the Tenni- 
iiaba,^-^ ' was appointed (whether frtnn accident 
or design) to set bounds to the progress of 
Cluistiaiiity. At the earliest dawn of (iav, the 
praitoriau praifectj^^*’ accompanied l)y several 
generals, tribunes, and officers of tJie revenue, 
repaired to the principal church of Xicomedia, 
which was situated on an einiucnce in the most 
piipulous and beautiful part of the city. Tlie 
doors were instantly broke open ; they rushed 
into the sanctuary ; and as they searched in vain 
for some visible object of worship, they were 
obliged to content themselves with committing 
to the flames the volumes of Floly Scripture, 
The ministers of Diocletian were followed by a 
numerous body of guartls and pioneers, who 
marcliod in order of battle, and were provided 
with all the instruments used in the destruction 
of fortified cities. By their incessant labour, a 
sacred edifice, which towered above the Imperial 
palace, and had long excited the indignation 
and envy of tlie Gentiles, was in a few hours 
levelled whh the ground.^^i 

The next day the general edict of Thefirstedict 
persecution was published and 
tllOUgh Diocletian, still averse to of February, 

the effusion of blood, had moderated the fury of 
Galerius, w ho proposed, that every one refusing 
to offer sacrifice sliould immediately be burnt 
alive, the j)enalties inflicted on the obstinacy of 
the Christiana might be deemed sufficiently ri- 
gorous and effectual. It was enacted, that their 
cliurchcs, in all the provinces of the empire, 
should 1)0 demolished to their foundations; and 
the puuislmicnt of death was denounced against 
all wlio should presume to hold any secret as- 
semblies for the purjjose of religious worship. 
The philosophers, who now a‘"'umed the un- 
worthy office of directing the blind zeal of per- 
secution, hud diligently studied the nature and 
genius of the Christian religion ; and as they 
were not ignorant that the speculative doctrines 
of the faith were su])posed to be contained in the 
writings of the prophets, of the evangelists, and 
of the apostlos, they most probably suggested 
the order, that the bishojis and presbyters should 
deliver all their sacred books into the hands of 
the magistrates ; who were commanded, under 
tlie severest penalties, to burn them in a public 
au<I solemn manner. By the same edict, the 
property of the church vvas at once confiscated; 
and the several parts of vvhich it might consist, 
were either sold to the highest bidder, united to 
the Imjierial domain, bestowed on the cities and 
corporations, or granted to tlie solicitations of 
rapacious courtiers. After taking such effectual 
measures to abolish tlie worship, and to dissolve 
the government, of the Chriatiaus, it was thought 
necessarj' to subject to the most intolerable hard- 
ships the condition of those perverse individuals 
who should still reject the religion of nature, of 

i<’ustrat <1 M. de Rme, Alem. de I’Acaderaie des la-vcripbons, 
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11 MiK‘, a’nl of their i\uco‘'4ors. lVrv.oi\s of a 
()urli were tUcIareil incapable of holilinj; 
aii) lK>iu)iir«5 or einploj nieiit'. ; sl<i\es were for 
ever (ieprised of tfie Injpes of freedom; and the 
wiiuie hiHty of the peoi>Ie were ])«it out of the 
protection of the law. The ju<|{»es weie autlio- 
ri'ed to hear and tt) tletennine every actum tluit I 
\s as bvoup,iit against a C'hri'-tiaa. lUit the ('In is- I 
tiaiib were not permitted to complain of any in- I 
jimy w'hicn they theln''ei\e^ had MiiVered ; ami | 
thus those unfortunate sectaries weie exposed to I 
the severity, while they were excliukd Ironi the i 
benetits, of public justice. Tins new species of j 
martyrdom, so painful and lingering', so obscure I 
and i'^noiuiiUQUs, was, perha\is, the most |>roper 1 
to weary the constancy of the faitljfid : nor can 
it lie doulded that the passions ami interest of 
mankind were disposed on this liccasion to se- 
cond the desi; 4 ns of the eiiipeiois. Jiut the 
policy of a well-ordered government must some- 
times liave interposed in fiehalfof the oppressed 
Christians; nor was it possible for the Uoman 
princes entirely to remove the apprehensions of 
punishment, or to connive at every act of fraud 
and violence, without exposing their own autho- 
rity and tlie rest of their subjects to the most 

alarming clangers. 

„ , . TJiis edict was scarcely exhibited 

ifthun-ntofa to thc puhhc view, m the most con- 

ciutotua. spicuous place of Nicoineilia, before 
it was tom down by the hands of a Christian, 
who expressed, at the same time, by the bulkiest 
invectives, his contenipt as well an abhoiuiuo 
for such impious and tyrannical g'>\en.tn>. llis 
odenco, according to the mildert )avs'‘..iii'ount«.d I 
to trea-on, and de'-erv id (Lath. /\mi if it be j 
true that liewus a person of lauk and eihication. 
those circumstances c»;uhl s».rve only to acera- 
vate Ills guilt. He was burnt, or ratlier roasted, 
by a slow tire; and his cxtculiouer-'. realous to 
revenge the per-onal m''ult which had been 
olfereci to the emperors exhausted every rvtine- 
meut of cruedty, without l>eing able to subdue 
bis patience, or to .alter the steady and jH'Ultiinx 
smile which in his dving agonies he -n'ii pie- 
served in his countenance. I’hc ( liri-,ti.ui-., 
though they confessed that his cmuluct had not 
been strictly conformable to the l.iws ol piu- 
cience. admired the divine fervour of liis /eai ; 
and the excessive commendations which tliey 
lavislied on the inenufry of their hero and irar- 
tv r, contributed to rix a ileep impie*.siun ot tenor 
arul hatred in the ndnd of Diocletian- ' '* 

F n- of tb<' p.n- His fears were MKiu al.irtmd hv 
Jei'Mojmliuo the view of a danger fn»mwlmh he 
vheMin'.uan- •ycrv narrowlv escaj>e<h itinn 

fifteen days the palace of Nivonu <!i«i, and evi-n j 
the hcdchambfcT of Diodeti.m, w^re twice in ! 
flames: ami tliougli both times they wcie t\- ■ 
titiguished without any material damage, the i 
singular repetition of the hre "as ju-tly con- I 
sidered as an evident proof tliat it hail run hem ' 
the eflect of chance or neghgence- l uv -us- ■ 
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picion natuv.iUv fell on the (’hri^dans ; ami 't 
was su'/gestod. witii some de'frie of i>:ohat)ilifv, 
that thu-e de-peiate fanatics, pio\t)kt<i bv tlwir 
pifsent sidUrings, and appia Itensiv e of im- 
peiuhng calaniitii-s, had tnieieil into <i con- 
spiraev with their faithful l>n.thren, the eiimichs 
of the paUiee, against tiie livi - of two cmpeiois, 
whom they tletested as the inecoticlleable ene- 
mies of the cluiri'Ii cjf (iotl. Jealousy and 
risentmeiit jirtv.nUd in every breast, but es- 
pecially m that id Diocklian. A gicat number 
of persons, ilistinguislied cither by the othtes 
which they had tilled, or by the favour which 
tfiev had enjoyed, were thrown into prison. 
Kveiy inode tif torture vvas jmt in j>ractice, ami 
tlie Court, a.s well as city, wa- ))oIiuted with 
many bloody executmns. > Hut as it was 
Ibuiul impossible to exttirt any discovery of this 
mysterious transaction, it seems incumbent on us 
either to presume tlie innoecnee, or to admire 
the resolution, of the snflirers. A few davs 
.ifiti'vv.ii<ls (i.ilerius h.vstilv withdrew himself 
from Niconieiiia, deelaiing, that if lie delayed 
his dep.irtuie from th.it devoted palace, he should 
fall a sacrtflce to the rage of the Christians. 
'I’be ecclesiastical historians, from whom alone 
we deiive » partial and imperfect knowledgeof 
this persecution, are at a lovs how to account 
for the fears ami danger- of the emperors. Two 
of the-e writers, a piince and a rhetorician, 
weie eyo-witnesses of the fire of Nitoinedia. 
The one ascribes it to lightniiur, and tlio divine 
wrath; the vwIut iiflinuH. tliat it was kiiulkd by 
the m.iiice of (mKiius iunn^lf. ' 

As the i-dict airainst the ( hiis- k ■•< ’ f »>t' pf 
ti ms w.is ilc'-ic.ned tor a gcmral “‘n 

law ot tile wijole eii.jiire. ami as DioDeti.ui and 
(i.deri'is, tlav n>i.:lit i:r>t wait for the 

C'liseut. wtie a-’-uivd o{ tJie com lureiite, of the 
W'esteru pi it cv-, it w * old appvur mort v onsonant 
to our ideas i.f polit ili.it tiu- govunois of all 
the j'lovuK ts should have ret eis i d syi rst instruc- 
tions to publish, on <mH’ and tiie 'v»niC day, tins 
dccl.xr.uion (4' w..rwnh!n tlair rtspettive de- 
partments. It wa- at hast to be txpictid, that 
the i oiiv etiiv tu v‘ i l t!:e public lugliwavs ami 
e-Uiblislieil p«-stsunniii have er*..bUd tlie em- 
pi.r<Ts to tran'iinl tlair ordvrsv'ith the utmost 
(U'patih liom llio palate of Nitou.etlia to the 
txtrtmitns of tile Ib u.an world; and that tiny 
vxouM m>t havi M.lbicii fib) ilavs to tiapso, 
btfiiie the edivt was puMishid in Svii.i, ami 
lit ar f* ur months bv for e if w .is sii^nifud t«i the 
citksof Afrua.''’- This ,h !riy may jm ii.ap> be 
iinjmft'vl tti the t'autmns tvnipvr of 1 it tian, 
who li.wl \i»UUd a rvUictar.t t»ir.s».ut to t'oe 
nu.isures td' piTstiution, and who w as dk sii (his 
of trvinj^ the i-xjitniiunt under h.s more Im- 
nuiiiate tvc, htibre he gave w.iv to rl.c dio-r.h is 
and discot'.tcnt wIikIi it must In* vital 1\ 
in the i!i-f.*nt provincts. At tirsf, irnhv*!, tm- 
iiiat;is‘^r<i!«'s were rt strained fiuiu tiw *. Ilo'ion * f 
bhod; but live U'V t>f L\vr\ otiar so*tit\ was 
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permittod, and even rcc{)mnicnded to their 
zeal ; nor could the Chri'^tians, thoiic^Ii they 
cheerfully re-^igueil the orudmentb of their 
fhurclie:», resolve to inteuupt their reli^^ious 
assemblies, or to deliver their sacred books to tiie 
Haines. The pious obstinacy of Felix, an Afiiean 
bishop, appears to have embarrassed the su'o- 
ordinatc ministers of the government. 'Ihe 
curator of his city sent him in chains to the pro- 
consul. The proconsul transmitted him to the 
prietorian prefect of Italy ; and D-lix, who 
disdained even to give an e\asive answer, nas 
at length beheadetl at \'enusia, in Luc.uiia, a 
place on which the birth of Hoiace has con- 
ferred fame. I This precedent, and perhaps 
some Imperial rescript, winch was issued in 
consequence of it, appeared to authorise the 
governors of provinces in punishing witli death 
the refusal of the Christians to dtlner up tlieir 
sacred books. There weie undoubtedly many 
persons who embraced this oiipoitimity of ob- 
taining the crow n of martyrdom ; but there 
were likewise too many who purchased an igno- 
minious life, by disC'J\eriug and betraying tlie 
holy scripture into the hands of infidels. A 
great number e\en of bisho})^ and ])resbyters 
acquired, by this criminal cornjiliance. tlie op- 
probrious epithet of Tradit irs , an<l their olfence 
w'us prodllcti^e of much present scandal, and of 
much future discord, in the African churtli. 
ritjmoUufvn of A he copies, as well as tiie \ersions 
thtchurthts. scripture, were already so mul- 
tiplied in the empire, that the most sevcie in- 
quisition could no longer be attended with any 
fatal consequences; and even the saciilice of 
those volumes, which, in every congregation, 
were preserved for public use, lequired the 
consent of some treacherous and un woi thy 
Christians. I>ut the ruin of the climclieswas 
easily eti'ected by the audiority of the go> em- 
inent, and by the labour of tiie Fagans. In 
some provinces, however, the niagisti.itcs con- 
tented themsehes witii shutting up the places of 
religious worship. In others, tliey more literally 
complied with the tenns of tlie edict ; and after 
taking away the doors, the benches, and the 
pulpit, which they burnt, as it were in a funeral 
pile, they completely demulished tlie remainder 
of the eiliiice. It is perhajis to this melan- 
choly occasion, that we should ajiply u \ery 
remarkable story, which is related with so many 
circumstances of variety and impre»babiiity, that 
it serves rather to excite than to satisfy our 
curiosity. In a small town in Phrygia, of 
whose name as well as situation we are left 
ignorant, it sliouUl seem, that tlie iiiagi^trates 
and the body of the people had emliraced tlie 
Ciiristian faith; and as some resistance might 


bo appreliendod to the eXLCuruui of the edict, 
the goeernorof the pio\ nice w .is -iipported i>y a 
numerous iLtaeUiULUt of K-eionaiies Ou their 

appreiach tlie citi/eiis tlirew themsehcs into the 
churcli, vvitli the resolution cither of ilcfciuling 
by arms that sacred editice, or of peiishiiig in 
its ruins. They indignantly rejectexl tlie notice 
and permission winch was given to them, to 
retiie, till the soUliers, provoked by tlie-ir ob- 
stinate refusal, set tire to the building (Ui all 
sides, and consumed, b\' this extraorelinary kind 
of inartvrdom, a gre'at number of Fhiygian«', 
with their wives and children. 

Some slight disturbances, though suiscrjaent 
they were suppressetl almost as soon 
as excited, in Syria and the frontiers of Ar- 
menia, atibrded the enemies of tlie church a 
very' plausible occa.sion to iii^muate, that those 
troubles had been seci etly fomented by tlie in- 
triguesof tlie bisliops, who had already forgotten 
iheir ostentatious piofesdons of passive and un- 
Imiited oberlieiicc. ihe resentment, or the 
fears, cf Diocletian, at leiigtli tiansported him 
beyond the bounds of mo deration, wiiieh he had 
hitlurto preserved, and he delared, in a series of 
cruel edicts, his intention of abolisliing tlie 
CInistian name. l>y the first of these edicts, 
tlie governors of the provinces were directed to 
apprehend all persons of tlie ecclesiastical order; 
and tlie prisons, destined for the vilest criminals, 
Were so<m filled with a multitude of bishops, 
presbyters, deacons, reailers, and exorcists. By a 
second e<hct, tlie magistrates were commanded 
to eni|)loy every metliod of severity, wliich might 
reclaim them fiom their odious superstition, and 
oblige them to return to the established worship 
of the gods. This ligoruus order was extended, 
by a subseijueut evlict, to the whole body of 
Clnistiaris, wiio were exposed to a violent and 
general persecutumA'*' Instead of those salu- 
tary resti.iints, w hich liad reipiired the direct and 
solemn testimony of an accuser, it became the 
duty as well as the interest of the Imperial 
ollicers, to discover, to pursue, and to torment, 
the umst obnoxious among the faithful. Heavy 
penalties were denounced against all who should 
jircsume to save a pioscnbcd sectary from the 
just indignation of the gods, and of the era- 
jierors. Yet, notw ithstanding the severity of 
tills law, the virtuous courage of many of the 
l^agans, in concealing their friends or relations, 
atlords an honourable proof, that the rage of su- 
perstition had not extingidshcd in tlieir minds 
the sentiment-, of nature and humanity- 

Diticletian had no sooner publish- Genera! idea of 
ed his edicts against the Christians the [■ersw.unoQ 
tiian, as if he had been desirous of committing tc 
otlier hands the work of persecution, he divested 
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himself* of the Imperial purple. The characttr 
ami situation of liis colle<i;xues and successors 
sometimes ui;e:ed tliem to enforce, anti sometimes 
inclined them to suspeiul, the execution of these 
iigorous hu\s; nor can "we actpuire a just and 
di''tinct idea of tliis imjiortant peiiod of ecclesi- 
astical histtny, unless nc sejiarately consider the 
state of ('hristianity, in the different paits of the 
empire, diinn^ the space of ten years, u liich 
elapsed betneen the first edicts of Diocletian, 
and the final peace of the church, 
in thfivfstern The mild and humane temper of 
I'miJt.inTi’ufllS Constantius was averse to the op- 
Coi\j,tantme , pression of any pait of liis subjects. 
The principal offices of his palace were exeicised 
h) Christians. lie loved tlieir persons, esteemed 
their fidelity, and entertained not any dislike to 
their redi^ious jirinciples. Hut as lont^ as Con- 
stantins remained in the suhordauate station of 
Ca'sar, it \%as not in liis ])uwcr openly to reject 
the edicts of Diocletian, or to disobey the com- 
mands of IMaximian. ilis aiitliority contributed, 
liowcver, to alleviate the suflerin^is nhich lie 
pitied and abhorred. He consented nith reluc- | 
tance to the ruin of the churches; but he ven- 
tured to protect the Christians themselves from 
tlie fury of the populace, and from the rigour of 
the laws. The provinces of Gaul (under whicli 
we may probably include those of Hritain) were 
indebted, for the singular tranquillity uhich they 
enjoyed, to the gentle interposition of tlieir so- 
vereign. But Uatianus, the prcsitlent or 
go^erno^ of Spain, actuated either l>y zeal or 
policy, chose rather to execute the pubiic edicts 
of the cmpe’iors, th.in to umlerstaud the secret 
intention's of Constantius: and it can scarcely 
be doubted, that bis ];ro\iiKial Julministration 
vas stained uith tlie lilood of a feu martyrs, i' ■- 
The ele\ation of Cemstautius to the supreme and 
independent dignity of Augustus gn'o a free 
scojie to the exercUe of his \iitues; and the 
shortness of his reign did not prevent iilni from 
cMablishing a svsteiii of toleration, of nluch lie 
left the precept and the example to his son 
Constantine. His fortunate son, from the fiist 
moment of his accession, declaring himself tlie 
protector of the church, at lengtii deserved the 
ajjpellation of the first emjieror who publicly 
piofesscd and established the Cliristian religion. 
'I’he motives of his conversion, as tliey inay 
variously be deduced from benevolence, imm 
policy, from conviction, or from rtinorse; and 
the progress of the revolution, which, uiuler his 
powerful influence, and that of his sons, rLiulered 
Christianitv the reigning religii'ii of tJie Homan 
empire, will form a verv interesting .tn*l impi>r- 
tant ciiapter in the thiid volume of this historv 
At present it may be sufficient to observe, that 
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cviry victiiry of Constauttno was productive of 
some relief or benefit to tliu church. 

Thepiovince-' of ItaU and Africa in thh .md 
experienced a shoil lint violent jier- aVuimia!'i‘lmi 
secutioii. Tlie rigorous edicts of 
Dxocle'tian were stnctly and clieerfully executed 
by his associate 31a\imjan, who had long hated 
the C’hristians, and who deliglited in acts of 
blood and violence. In the autumn of the first 
jear of the persecution, the two emperors met at 
Rome to celebrate their triiimj)!) ; several op- 
; plessi^e‘ laws ajipear to have issued from tlieir 
secret consultations, and the diligence of the 
magistrates was animated !>y the presence of 
their stoereigiis. After Diocletian h.ul divested 
iiini->elf of ihe jmrpic, Italy and Afiica were 
administered under the name of Severus, and 
Were exposed, without defence, to the imjilacable 
rescuimcnt of his master Galeriu';. Among the 
martyrs of Rome, Adanctiis deserves tlic notice* 
of postcritv. He was of a noble family in Italy, 
and had raised himself, thiough tlie successive 
lionours of the palace, to the important office of 
treasurer of the private dcinc'snes. Adaiictiis js 
the more remarkable for being the only person 
of rank and distinction who appears to have 
suficred death during the wliole course of tliis 
general persecution^^" 

The revolt of Maventius imme- untierVaxen. 
diatciy restored peace to the churches 
of Italy and Africa; and the same tjrant who 
<)))prcsscd every otlicr class cjf his sulijccts, showed 
himself ju-t, humane, and even parti. il, towards 
the aJlIictcd ( Ini'-tians, He dtj'cndcd on their 
gratitude ami aJIection, ami wry naturally pre- 
sumed, th.it the injuries which tlicyh.al 'Utfcrctl, 
and the dangers wbicli they still apprehended 
from Ids most inveterate enemy, wi.uld secure 
the fidelity of a part} alre.idy i-onsidcrciMe by 
iheir numhers and opulence.'' ’ Even the con- 
duct of 3Ia\emius tuwaids tlie !>ishops of Rome 
and Carthage, niav be cou'idered as the proof of 
Ids toleration, since it is prubahie tliat tlie moxt 
orthodox pi inec-s would avlopt the same measures 
witli regaul to their cstciMivlicd ckrgy. Mar- 
celUis, the former of those jtrelates, had thrown 
the cajdral into confusion, b\ the severe penance 
width he inipostd on a grtat number of Chris- 
tians, who, during the late persecution, had 
renounced or dissembled tlieir religiim, 'Fiic 
rage of faction broke out in trc(pnut and vi<ileut 
seditions; the blood of the faitiiful was slied by 
each other’s hands ; and the exile of Marcellus, 
whose priulence seems to liave been less emitient 
than his zeal, was found to lie the only measure 
capable of restoring peace tt> the distracted 
church of Rome, i''' Tlie btijavioiir of iMensu- 
rius, bishop of Carthago, appears to have been 
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siiU more reprohen-^ililo, A dtacon oi* that city 
Iiail publibhud a libel against tlie emperor. The 
odendtT took rel'uge in the episct)i)al palace; 
ami though it uas M)nie\\hat eaily to advance 
any claims of ecclesiastical iininunities, tlie bi- 
shop refused to dtliver Jiini up to the officers of 
justice. For this treasonable resistance, IVIen- 
suiius was suinmoned to comt, and instead of 
recei\ing a legal sentence of deaflt or banish- 
ment, he was jjerinitted, after a short examin- 
ation, to return to Ins diocese. Sucli was the 
happy condition of the Christian subjects of 
Maxentius, tliat whenever they were desiious 
of proCLuing for their ov\n use any bodies of 
martyrs, they were obliged to purchase tJicm 
from the most distant provinces of the East. A 
btory is related of Aglae, a Homan lady, de- 
scended from a consular family, and possessed 
of so ample an estate that it requiied tlie ma- 
nagement of seventy-three stewards. Among 
these, Boniface was the fa\ourite of his mistress ; 
and as Aglae mixed love with devotion, it is 
reported that he was admitted to share iier bed. 
Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious 
desire of obtaining some sacred relics fi om the 
East. Siie intrusted Boniface w ith a consider- 
able sum of gold, and a large quantity of aroma- 
tics; and her lover, attended by tw elve liorsemen 
and three covered chaiiots, undertook a remote 
pilgrimage, as far as Tarsus in Cilicia. 
in ii'jncum and The sanguinary temper of Gale- 
uLn’ul’aa'd'*^ principal autlior 

Wauiiu.ui. of the persecution, was forniidal»Ic 
to those Christians whom their misfortunes had 
placed within the limits of his dominions; and 
it may fairly lie presumed, that many persons 
of a middle rank, who were not confined by the 
chains either of wealth or of poverty, very jVe- 
quently deserted their native country, and sought 
a refuge in the milder climate of the We^^t. As 
long as he coininanded only the armies and 
provinces of Illyricum, he could witli dilHculiy 
eltiier find or make a consideralile number of 
marfvrs, in a warlike country, whicli had enter- 
tained the missionaiies of the Gospel %\itii more 
coldness and leluctance tlian any otlier jiart of 
the empire. ^'2 But when Galeruis iiad obt.iined 
the supieme })Ower and the go'cnuueiit of tlie 
East, lie indulged m tlicir fullest extent hi-, zeal 
and cruelty, not only in the pro^incesof Thrace 
and .Vsia, which acknow letiged hi-, immediate 
jurwiiction, but in tho'-e of S\ria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, where IMaxiinin gratitied liis own | 
inciiihition, by jieldiiig a rigojous obedience to 
the stern comniaiuis of Jii'> benefactor. ’73 TJie 
frequent disappointments »‘f his ambitious view s, 
the experience of six years of persecution, aiul 
the salutary reHectioris which a lingering and 
painful distemper suggested to the iniiu! of 
Galerius, at length convinced him tliat the most 
violent tlforts of despotism are insufficient to 
extirpate a wliole people, or to subdue their 
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religious prejudices. Desirous of repairing the 
mischief that he had occasioned, he published in 
his own name, and in those of Licinius and Con- 
stantine, a general edict, which, after a pompous 
recital (d’ tlie Imperial titles, jiroceeded in the 
following manner: 

“ Among the important cares 
“ whicli have occupied our mind h'hesaiiedct 
“ for the utility and preservation 

of the empiie, it was our intention to correct 
and re-establish all things according to the 
“ ancient laws and public discipline of the lio- 
“ mans. We weie particularly desiious of re- 
“ claiming, into the way of reason and nature, 
the deluded Christians, who had renounced 
“ the religion and ceremonies instituted by their 
“f.ithers; and, presumptuously de.qiising the 
** practice of antiquity, had invented extiavagaiit 
“ laws and opinions according to tlie dictates 
I “ of their fancy, and had collected a various 
“ society from the dilferent provinces of our 
empire. Tiie edicts which we have published 
“ to enforce the worsliip of the gods liaving 
“ exposed man^ of tlie Christians to danger and 
(listless, many having siilfcred death, and many 
more, who still persist in their impious folly, 
“ being left destitute of ant/ public exercise of 
‘‘ religion, we are disposed to extend to those 
unliappy men tlie effiects of our wonted cle- 
“ money. We permit them, therefore, freely to 
“ profess their private opinions, and to assemble 
“ ill their conventicles without fear or molest- 
ation, provided always that tliey preserve a due 
“ respect to tlic established law s and gov ernmeut 
“ By another rescript we shall signify our inten- 
“ tions to tlie judges and magistrates ; and we 
“ Iiope that our indulgence will engage the 
“ Cliristians to oder up their prayers to the 
“ Deity wluim they adore, for our safety and 
‘‘ piosperity, for their own, and for that of the 
“ ivpuldic.” >74 It is not usually in the lan- 
guage of edicts and manifestos that we should 
search for the real character or the •.ccrct motives 
of princes; but as these were the words of a 
dving emperor, his situation, perhaps, may be 
admitted as a pledge of liis sincerity. 

When Galerius subscribed this Peace of the 
edict of toleration, he was well as- church. 
sured that Licinius would readily comply with 
the inclinations of his friend and benefactor, and 
that any measures in favour of the Christians 
would obtain the approbation of Constantine. 
But the emperor would not venture to insert in 
the prean;ble the name of Maximin, whose con- 
sent was of the greatest importance, and who 
succeeded a few days afterwards to the provinces 
of Asia. In the first six months, however, ol 
his new reign, IMaxiinin affected to adopt the 
prudent counsels of his predecessor ; and though, 
he never condescended to secure the tranquillity 
of the church by a public edict, Sabinus, hi« 
praetorian pradect, addressed a circular letter to 
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all the ^overrujis and m:^‘_'■istrate^ of the j»ro- 
vincos, oNp.itiatine; on the Inipcrial eicmency, 
iK‘ivnoulccl;j:in_j tlie ifuintilde ()l»>tmat*y of the 
Ohii-stians and directiii!' the otiicer^ of justice 
to cease tlieir inettl-ctual prosecutions, and to 
connive at tiie secret assemblies of those entJui- 
siasts. In conseijuence of tiiese oiders, *;reat 
lunnbers of Christians uere releaseti from prison, 
or delivered from the mines. 'I'he confessois, 
singing hymns of triumph, returned into their 
OH 11 countries; and those hIio had yielded to 
the violence of the tempest, solicited with te.ars 
of repentance their re-admission into the bosom 
of the church. 176 

But this treacherous calm was of 

Af.iMinin pro- 

pnrt-. fu renew slioi't duration ; itor could the C liris- 
the ptr^-Lu.inn. placeariv confidence 

in the cliaracter of their sovereign. C'liieltv and 
superstition were tlie ruling j>a".ions of the soul 
of Alaxiinin. The fonner sngge''ted iJie means, 
tile latter pointed out the ol'jccts, of persecution. 
I’lic emperor was devoted to tlie worship of the 
gods, to the study of magic, and to the belief of 
oracles. Tlie prophets or plnhisopiier'., whom 
he revered as the favourites of heaven, were fre- 
quently raised to the governniciit of provinces, 
and admitted into liis most secret councils, 'i'hey 
easily convinced him that the Christians bad been 
indebted for their victories to their regular dis- 
cipline, and that the weakness of polv theism had 
principally flowed fiom a vvant of union and 
subordination among the ministers of religion. 
A system of government was therefore insti- 
tuted, which Wcis evidently cojiied from the po- 
licy of tlie cluucii. In ail tlie .gre.it cities ot the 
empire, the tenqdes were rep.ure<l and bv.mtifitd 
by the order of MuMU-m; and the ollici. sting 
priests of the various iLuies vvi-re s(ibjett*.d to 
tlie autiiority of a sniieiior pontilf, destined to 
oppose the bisiiop, and to promote the cause ot 
paganism. Tliese pomItK acknow ietlgeil, in 
their turn, tlie supreme JuriMh'ction of the me- 
tropolitans or high priests of tlie pnvvince. who 
acted as llie iinniL-diate v icegcrent< of the einju i or 
liimself. A white robe was the ensign ot tl.>ir 
dignity; and these new prelates were c.irtfiilly 
selected fioin the most noble ami opulent t.t- 
milies. By the influence of the niagi'fr.att-.. 
and tif the saceidotal order, a great imn.bej <’f 
dutiful avldresses were obtained, p.iiticulai ly 
fr<)in tlie cities of Nicoiiiedia, Aini'*th. and 
T%re. which artfullv represfiited the will-known 
intentions of tiic court as the geiural si-iisi- i.t 
the people; snlieitid tiie emperor to co,.sult tlie 
laws of justice r.itlicr tiian tiie du t..tts ».t liis 
clemency; expussi-d their abb.irrence of the 
('bristians, and humblv jnayid that those ij,j- 
pious sectaries might at least be exiiudid fioin 
the limits of their respective territories. The 
answer of Maxiinin to the advlrc-s vviiiih he 
obtained from the citizens of Tyre is still extant, 
lie jiraises their zeal and devotion in terms of 
tlie liighest sitisfaction ; descants on tlie obstinate 
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I impiety of the Christians; and betrays, by the 
' reaiiiness with which he consents to their ba- 
j iiislnnemt, that he consitleied liimself as rcceiv- 
I ing, rather than as conferring, an obligation, 
j The priests, as well as tlie magistrates, were 
I empowered to enforce the execution of his 
I edicts, which were engraved on tables of brass; 
' and tlumgh it was recommended to them to 
1 avoid the eilUsion of blood, the most cruel and 
I ignominious punishments were inflicted on tiie 
[ refractory' Christians.'"^ 

j The Asiatic Christians had every Emiofihi* 

. tiling to dread from the severity of iHTsxtiaiyrw. 

[ a bigoted monarch who prepareil liis measures 
j of violence with such deliberate policy. But a 
j few montiis h.ul scarcely elapsed, belbre tlie edicts 
: ]iublislied by the two Western emperors obliged 
j ,Maxiinin to suspend tlie prosecution of Iiis de- 
• signs; the civil war which he so rashly nnder- 
I took against Jacinius employed all Ids attention ; 

;itid the defeat and deatli of Maxiiniii soon de- 
; hvi nd the cliurcli from the last and most iiu- 
)ilaiabie of her enemies. '77 

In this general view of ihe perse- 
ciition, which was first authorised cuum ..f it^ 

; by the edicts of Diocletian, I have themamr. 

; purposely refrained from describing •»«* 
j the particular suflerings and deaths of the Cbris- 
■ tian martyrs. It would have been an easy task, 

I from the lii^tory of Kustliius, from the declain- 
1 aiions of I.aetantius, and from the most ancunt 
I act>. to coiket a long serit s of horrid and <lis- 
' giistful pktures, and to fill many jiages wiili 
raiks and scourges, w ith iron hooks and red- 
l.ot beds, ami vvjth all the variety of tmtures 
whicli fire and vteel, s.ivage l»ea->ts and more 
savage txccufionir-'. umld infliit on the human 
body. 'Jhese im l.iucboly sieiiis niiglit be en- 
livened by a iroud of visions and nmacics ties- 
tilled either to delay the diatli. to celebrate the 
triumph, or to discovir tiie ulics. of those ca- 
nonistfl saints who sulk rid for the name of 
Christ. But 1 c.innot detenmne what I ought 
to transcribe, till 1 am -.itisfleil liow niucli I 
oi.,.ht to believe. The gr.tvest of the ecclesi- 
astiiai historians, Kusibius himself, indirectly 
confiss»^s, that he lu.s rilated whatever might 
n dound to the glory, and that lie has siijipresseil 

all li.ateoidd terul to the disgrace, of nligion. 

Isiiiii an acknowledgment will naturally excite 
i suspuion that a wntcr who has so openly 'io- 
latiil one of the funflamental laws of Idstory, 
has n<»t p lid a viry strict regard to the observ- 
;ince of the other ; and the suspicion will derive 
adiiitiona! credit fioin the charai ter of Eusebius, 
whieh was Jess tinctured vvitli credulity, and 
more practised m the arts of ccairts, than that of 
almost any of his rontem}>oranes. On »(>me 
' p.'irticular occasions, wiien the magistr.ates wire 
. exasperated by some personal motives of intin -t 
or resentment; when tlie zeal of the martyrs 
urged them to forget the ndes of pnulence. and 
jK.'ihaps of decency, to ovirtuni the altars, to 
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pour out imprecations against tiie einperors, or 
to strike tiio judge a'l he sat on liis tiihimal ; it 
may be presumed, that every mode of t<jrtiire 
\\hieh cruelty could invent or constancy could 
endure, was exhausted on those devoted vic- 
tinisd'y Two circumstances, liowever, liave 
been unw arily mentioned, which insinuate that 
the general treatment of the Clnistians, who had 
been apprehended by the oflicers of justice, was 
less intolerable than it is usually imagined to 
have been. I, d’hc confessora who were con- 
demned to work in the mines weie ]Jeniiitte*d, 
by the humanity or the negligence of tiicir keep- 
ers, to build chapels, and freely to profess tlieir 
religion in the midst of those dreary habita- 
tions, 2. Tiie bishops were obliged to check 
and to censure the forward zeal of the Chris- 
tians, who voluntarily threw themselves into the 
hands of the magistrates. Some of these we*re 
persons ojipresscd by poverty and debts, wlio 
blindly sought to tenninate a miserable existence 
by a glorious death. Others were allured by 
the hope that a sliort cunfuienient wouLl exjiiato 
the sins of a whole life; ami others again were 
actuated by the loss hunoiuable motive of de- 
riving a plentiful subsistence, and perhaps a 
considerable piofit, from the alms wliicli tlie 
charity of the faithful bestowed on the jirison- 
ersJ'^t After the churcli had triumphed over 
all her enemies, tlie intere‘'t as well as vanity of 
the captives p]*onipted them to magnify the merit 
of their respective sulleiings. A convenient 
distance of time or place gave an ample scope 
to tlie progress of fiction; and the frequent in- 
stances v\hich might ho alleged of holy martyis, 
whose wounds had been instantly healed, whose 
strength had been renewed, and whose lost 
members had miraculously been restored, were 
extremely convenient for the purpose of remov- 
ing every didiculty, and of silencing every ob- 
jection. The most extravagant legends, as they 
conduced to the honour of tiie cliurcli, were 
ap})l.uulcd by the credulous multitude, coiin- 
tenanccvl by the power of the clergy, and attested 
by the suspicious evidence of ecclesiastical lii-s- 
tory. 

Number of The vague descriptions of exile 
mansR,. imprisonment, of pain and tor- ; 

ture, are so easily exaggerated or softened by tlie i 
pencil of an artful orator, that we are naturally ' 
induced to enquire into a fact of a more distinct 
and stubborn kind; the number of persons who 
suftered death in consequence of the edicts pub- 
lished by Diocletian, ids associates, and his 
successors. Tlie recent legendaries lecoid wliole 
armies and cities, wliich v\ere at once swept away 
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I by the imdistingui'.Iiing rage of per-ccution. 
I 'Die iiuhie ancient vtiiieis content theiiivelves 
j wirh pouring oiit a libera! elfu'^ion of loose and 
ti.i'iii.al invectives, withoiit condtseeiniing to 
ascertain the precise numlier of tiioso persons 
V. lio w ere permitted to seal w itii their blood their 
iKlief of the Gospel. From tiie lustory of Eu- 
sebius, it may however he collected, tiiat only 
nine bishops were punished with death; and we 
are assured, by his particular ciiiiineration of the 
martyrs of Palestine, that no moie than ninety- 
two Christians were eiititleil to tJiat honourable 
appelliition. .Vs we are i.naequaiiited with 
the degree of episcopal 7cal anil courage w hich 
prevailed at that time, it is not in our power to 
draw any useful infurenccs from the former of 
these facto : but the latter may serve to justify 
a very impoitant and proliable conclusion. Ac- 
cording to the dislriimtion of Jloinan provinces, 
I'alestine nuiy be considered as the sixteenth 
pait of the Eastern empire: and since there 

were some governors, wlio fiom a leal or affected 
clemency hail present'd their Inmds unstained 
with the blood of the faitliful,’'-^ it is reasonable 
to believe, tiiat tiie country whidi liad given 
birth to Christianity, produced at least the .six- 
' teenth part of the nuutvrs wlio suiVered death 
' witliin tlie dominions of CLiIerius and 3Jaxi- 
niin ; tlio wliole might consequently amount to 
about fifteen Imndred, a number which, if it is 
efjually <h’vided, between the ten yeais of the 
persecution, will allow an annual consumption 
of one hundied and fifty martvrs. AHottingthe 
same pioportion to the provinces of Italy, Africa, 
and jieihaps .Spahi, where, at tlie end of two or 
three years, the ligour of tlie penal laws was 
either suspended or abolidied, the multitude of 
Clui-,tians in tlie Roman empire, on whom a 
ca))ital jiunisliment was infiieted by a judicial 
sentence, will be reduced to somewliat less than 
two thousand persons. Since it cannot be 
doubted that the Chiistians were more nume- 
rous, and their eneniLs more exaspeiated, in the 
time of DiocLtian, than they had ever been in 
any former persecution, tliis probable and mo- 
derate computation may teach us to estimate 
the number of primitive saints and martyrs who 
sacrificed their lives for the impoitant purpose 
of introducing Christianity into the world. 

AVe sluill conclude this chapter ^ , 

by a melancholy truth, which ob- 
trudes it>clf on the reluctant mind; that even 
admitting, without hesitation or enquirv', all that 
history ha-, recorded, or devotion has feigned, on 
the siihj-.ct of luartvrdonis, it must still be ac- 
knovv letlged, that the Clnistians, in the course of 
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thfir iiitcMino dissensions, have inflicted far 
giL-ater se\crities on tacfi other, than tfiey ha<l 
t Xj'ericnced fiom the 2ea] of infidtis. Duiinj^ 
the ai-es of ignorance nliich followed the bidj- 
\frsion of tlie Kunuin empire in the West, the 
bidiops of tlio Iinptiiai city extended theii do- 
minion over the laity as well as cierfjy of the 
I-..itin church. The fabric of sllpLr•^tition which 
they liad erected, and vvliielj niiglit lon^ Iiave 
defied the feeble efT’orts of reason, was at length 
assaulted by a crow d of daring fanatics, w lio, from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, assumed tlie 
popular character of refonners. The church of 
Rome defended I)y violence the empire wliich 
she had acquired by fraud ; a system of peace 
and benevolence was soon disgraced by proscrip- 
tions, wars, massacres, and the institution of tlie 
holy otiice. And as the refoimers were aiii- | 
mated by the love of civil as well as of relig^ious 
freedom, tlie Catholic princes connected their ' 
own interest with that t»f the clergy, and eiiforcetl \ 
by tire and the sword the teiiois of s|»iritual ; 
censures. In the Netheihuid j alone, more than j 
one hundred thoiwind of the subjects of Charles i 
the Fifth are said to have suflerod l>y the liand i 
of the executioner; and tins extraordinaiy num- ! 
her is attested by Grotius,‘^^a man of genius | 
and learning, who preserved Ids moderation ■ 
amidst the fury of contending sects, and wlio ! 
composed the annals of his own age and conn- [ 
try, at a time when the invention of printing had 
facilitated the means of intelligence, and in- 
creased the danger of detection. If we are 
obliged to submit our belief to the aulliority of 
Gtotuis. It must be allowed, that tlie niiiiii.Li of 
I’rote'.t.ints. vvho vveie executed in a vju^ri^- px). 
vince and a single reign, far exceeded tl.at of 
the primitive inartvis in the space of three ctn- 
tuiies, and of the Roman Liiijnie. Rut if the 
improliability of the fact iNelf shoidd prevail 
over the weight of cviilence; if Grotius -hould 
he convicted of txaggerating the iiien't and suf- 
feiingfl of tlie reform«.!s; !;'■ we shall be natur- 
ally led to enqidre w bat conlitUnce can be placed 
in the doulitful and imperfect monuments of 
ancient credulity ; what degrie of credit can be 
assigned to a courtly bisliop, and a pa-'^ionate 
declainur, who, under the piotecthn of Con- 
stantine*, enjoyed tlio exclusive privilege of 
recording the pe*rNeciitii»ns intlicted on tlie CJiris- 
tians by tlie vanquislied rivals or disregarded 
predecessors of their gracious sovereign. 
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I'oinulation of • — P>>h'i '>1 

Con^ianlinr, au'l !ii'< /'■ — Mi'if'n// 

IJiscij'/uii . — - Tuc r<t!.ni\ — Thr J'n.-nuc^. ; 
The unfortunate Jdeir.ius ^^as the Est rival who , 
opp(.',cd the gre atne-s. and tlie la^t exaptivewlo , 
adorned the triun'ph, of Con-'taiitine. .\ikra 
trancjuil and prospeious reign, the conqa..ior 
l equeathcd to his family the inhe-iitanc^ of the ' 
lionian einpiie; a new capital, a n»'v> pei.ey. 


I and a new religion ; and the immvations whicli 
I he e*stablidutl h.ivo lieen embraced and ct)nve- 
! ciated by succeeding generations. The age of 
I the* great Constantine and liis M»ns is tilled with 
; important events; but the hi'-torian must be op- 
! pressed b}' their number and variety, unless lie 
diligently se[)arates fiom each other the scenes 
which are connected only by the order of time, 
lie will de'scrilie tiie political institutions that 
gave strength and stahilit) to the empire, liefore 
he proceeds to relate the wars and revolutions 
which hastened its ilecline. lie will adopt the 
division, unknown to the ancients, of civil and 
ecclesiastical alhurs : the victviry of the Christians, 
aiul their intestine discord, will siqipiv copious 
and di'.tinct materials both for etliticalion and 
for scandal. 

After the defeat and abdication 
^ , - . . , . . . . , De,i(?nof?incw 

ol Jaemms, tiis victorious rival pro- ci^utai. 

ceetled to lay the fouiulatioiis of a 
cit) destined to reign, in fiituie times, the mis- 
tress of tile East, and to survive the empire and 
religimi of Constantine. The motives, whetlier 
of pride or of policy, wliich first induced Dio- 
cleli.an to w itluiraw liimself from the ancient seat 
of government, had acquired atlditional weight 
by the examjile of his successors, and the habits 
of foity years. Rome was insensilily conftninded 
with the dependent kingdoms wliich had once 
acknowledged her supremacy; and the country 
of the Ca.*sarswas viewed with cold Jiiditlerencc 
by a m.'*rtial prince, horn in the neiglihoinliood 
ot the Danube, educated in the couits and armies 
of Asia, and invested witli the juiiiite by the le- 
yi.-i.-. of Britain. The 1 tali »us. w lio had received 
Convj.iutiue a*, tiieir (Utiveier. sulmu^'-iv ely 
olav^d tile edii.t'. which he soinciiines conde- 
''Ovuded to ad<!ie>*. to the ‘•enate and people of 
Rmne; hut ti.ey were stl(U>m lionoured with 
tile pU'.ei'.ce of thsir new sovereign. During 
the vigour <'f In*, age, C’m:staiuiiie. aecouling to 
the vaiioiis exigeneie'' of })e\ict* and war, moved 
; witJjslow (hgmty, or with active* diligence, along 
, the frontiers of his extensive dominions; and 
i was always prepared to take tlie lielil either 
1 agaiu't a foieign or a domestic enemy. Rut as 
; he giadually reaclu-d the summit of prosperity 
and the deeline of life, he* began to meditate the 
, design of lixi.'ig in a moie permanent station the 
I strength as well as majesty of the tlirone. In 
1 the choice of an advantageous situation, he pre*- 
• fe-rred the confines of Europe and Asia ; to curf), 
i with a powerful ann, the barbarians who dwelt 
: between the Danube and the Tanais; to w.atch 
^ with an eye of jealousy (he conduct of the Per- 
si.m monarch, wiio indignantly supported the 
yoke of an ignotniiiious treaty. Wbh these 
views, Diotleti.in had s«Ucted and emheih’shul 
the rtsidtnce of NHomi.di.i . but the mem**ry of 
Dii elcfi.in wa-> ju'tiy ahhi.rred by the pri)tcctor 
of the clnuth; and C(>n-.t.intini* was not in-,tn- 
sjlde to the .unbiti'-n of fimndhig a vity wliich 
iriy^lt pcq>-to ite tile ghiry of bis own name. 
Di.n sg the late opci.tMons of the i.,,, „ f 
v. «r .*•. g..inst I.itii.iu , Ik- ba l surij. ' 

c»^m unity to i. sn.it. :i plats.ljotii a- a snidier 
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and as a statesman, the Incomparable position of 
Byzantium ; and to observe how strongly it was 
guarded by nature against an hostile attack, 
wiiilst it was accessible on every side to the be- 
netits of commercial intercourse. !!Many ages 
hetore Constantine, one of the most judicious 
historians of antiquity i liad described the ad^an- 
tages of a situation, from whence a feeble colony 
of Greeks derived the command of the sea, and 
the honours of a flourishing and independent 
republic.* 

^ . - If we survey Bvzantium in the 

nescnption of , • , • ' • . • . , 

extent which it acquired with the 

august name of Constantinople, the 
figure of the Imjierial city may be represented 
under that of an unequal triangle. The obtuse 
point, which advances towards tlie east and the 
shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of the 
Thracian Bosphorus. The northern side of the 
city is bounded by tlie harbour ; and tlie southern 
is washed by the Propontis, or Sea of IVIarniara. 
The basis of the triangle is opposed to the west, 
and terminates the continent of Europe. But 
the admirable form and tlivision of the circum- 
jacent land and water cannot, without a more 
ample explanation, be clearly or sutHcicntly un- 
derstood. 

The winding channel tlirough 
The Bosphorus. , • i_ ° .. • 

winch the waters ot tiie Luxnie 

flow with a rapid and incessant course towards 
the Mediterranean, received the appellation of 
Bosphorus, a name not less celebrated in the 
history, than in the fables, of antiquity.'^ A 
crowd of temples and of votive altars, profusely 
scattered along its steep and woody banks, at- 
tested the uuskilfuliiess, the teiror>, and the 
devotion of the Grecian navigators, who, after 
tlie example of the Argonauts, explored tlie 
dangers of the inhospitable Euxine. On tlie^c 
banks tradition long preserved the memory of 
the palace of Phincus, infested by the obscetic 
harpies ;■* and of the s\l\an reign of Anneu-', 
who defied the son of Leda to the combat of 
the cestus. ^ The straits of the Bosphorus arc 
terminated by the Cyanean rocks, winch, ac- i 
cording to the description of the poets, had once I 
floated on the face of the waters, and were j 
destined by the gods to protect the entrance of 
tlie Kuxine against the eye of profane cuiiositv.^ 
From the Cyanean rocks to the point and luu'- 
bour of Byzantium, the winding lengtli of the 
Bosphorus extends about sixteen miles," and its ; 
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most ordinary breadth may be computed at about 
one mile and a half. The castles of Europe 
and Asia are constructed, on either continent, 
upon the foundations of two celel^rated temples, 
of Serapis and of Ju})iter Uiius. The old castles, 
a work of the Cireek einjierors, command the 
narrowest part of tlie channel, in a place where 
the opposite hanks advance within five hundred 
paces of each other. Tiiese fortresses were do- 
stroved anti strengthened by !Mahomet the Se- 
cond, when he meditated the siege of Constan- 
tinople.^ but the Turkish conqueror was most 
probably ignorant, that, near two thousand years 
before his reign, Darius Iiad chosen the same 
situation to connect the two continents bv a 
bridge of boats.'’ At a small distance from the 
old castles we discover the little town of Chry- 
sopolis, or Scutaji, wiiicli ina\ almost be con- 
sidered as the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople. 
The Bosphouis, as it begins to open into the 
Propontis, passes between Byzantium and Chal- 
cedon. The latter of those cities was built by 
tlie Greeks, a few years before the former ; and 
the blindness of its founders, who overlooked 
the superior advantages of the opiiosite coast, 
has been stigmatised by a proverbial expression 
of contempt. 

The harl'our of Constantinople, 
which may l»e considered a^ an lu-m 
of the Bo'.jfliorus, obtained, in a ver)* remote 
period, tile <lenoinination of tJie Golden J-Ln'n. 
The curve which it licsciilie-. might be compared 
to the horn of a ''tag. or as it should seem, with 
more propriety, to that of an ox.n The epithet 
of fiolden wa> expressive of the riches which 
every wind wafted fiom the most distant coun- 
tries intv) the secure and Clpaciou^ port of Con- 
stantinople. 'J’iie river Evens, farmed by the 
conflux of two little sliv.'ims, jiouis into the har- 
bour a perj)..tu,d supply of fresh water, wliicIi 
serves to ckaiise the hatfom, and to invite the 
jierioclical slioaK of fish to seek their retreat in 
that convenient ^eces^. *Vs the vicissitudes of 
tides arc scarcely hit in thoie seas, the constant 
depth of the harbour allows good.s to be landed 
on the quays wiiliout the assistance of boats; 
and It has been observed, that in many places 
the largest vessels may rest their prows against 
the houses, while their sterns are floating in the 
water. I'roui the mouth of the Lycus to that 
of the liarhour, this arm of tlie Bosphorus is 
more than seven miles in length. Tlie entrance 
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is about five hundred yards broad, and a strong 
chain could be occasionally drawn across it, to 
guard the port and city from the attack of a 
hostile navy. 13 

„ Between the Bosphorus and the 

le ropontis. tfjg ^liores of Euro])e 

and Asia receding on either side enclose the sea 
of Marmara, which was known to the ancients by 
the denomination of Propontis. The navigation 
from the issue of the Bosphorus to the entiance 
of the Hellespont is about one hundred and 
tw'fenty miles. Those who steer their westwanl 
course through the middle of tlie Propontis, 
may at once descry the high lands of TJirace 
and Bithynia, and never lose sight of tlje lofty 
summit of Mount Olympus, coveied with eternal 
snows- 1^ Tliey leave on tlie left a deep gulf, at 
the bottom of which Nicoinedia was seateii, the 
imperial residence of Diocletian ; and they pa^s 
tlic small inlands of Cyyicus and Proconntsus 
before they cast anchor at Gallipoli; where the 
sea, which separates Asia from Europe, is again 
contracted into a narrow channel. 

„ The geograjihcrs who, with the 

The IIfcUesi»nt. i or P ^ u j 

most skiliLii accuracy, have surveyed 

the form and extent of the Hellespont, assign 
about sixty miles for the winding course, and 
about three miles for the ordinaty breadth of 
those celebrated straits. >5 But the narrowest 
part of the channel is found to the northward 
of the old Turkish castles Iwtw'cen the cities of 
Sestus and Abydus. It was here that tlic ad- 
venturous Leander braved the pass«age of the 
flood for the pos-'cssion of his mistre'^s. I'J It 
■was here likewise, in a place where the (i’'-tance 
l)etwoen the opposite banks cannot c\ce».d Hve 
hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a stnpi.t'- 
dous bridge of lio.it'-, for the purpose of trans- 
porting into Euro})e an liurnlred and sewnty 
myriads of liarbarians. i7 A sea contrac^eil 
within such narrow limits, may seem but >11 to 
deserve the singular epithet of hro 'I, wliich 
Homer, as well as Orpheus, lias frcepiently be- 
stowed on tlie Hellespont. But cair iilea" of 
greatness are of a rc]a(i\e nature ; the traveller, 
and especially the poet, who sailed along the 
Hellespont, who pursued the windings of the 
stream, and contemplated the rural scencrv, 
which appeared on every side to terminate the 
prospect, insensibly lost tlie rcmeinf>jance of the 
sea ; and his fancy painted those celebrated 
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straits, with all the attributes of a mighty river 
flowing with a swift current, in the nddst of 
■woody and inland country, and at lengtii. throng 
a wide mouth, discharging itself into the JOgeaii 
or Aichipelago. ^3 Ancient Tioy,*'' seated on 
an eminence at the foot of IVIount Ida, over- 
looketl the mouth of the Ilelle'-pont, which 
scaicely received an accession of waters from 
the tribute of those immoital ri\ulets the Siniois 
and Scaniantler. The Grecian camp had 
stretched twelve miles along the shore from the 
Siga'an to the Uha'tean jiromontory ; and the 
flanks of the army were guarded by the bravest 
chiefs who fouglit under the banners of Aga- 
memnon. Idle first of tliose promontories was 
occupied by Achilles with his in\ineib!e Mvr- 
niidons, anti the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents 
on the other. After Ajax h.id fallen a sacrifice 
to his disappointed pride, and to tlic ingratitude 
of the Greeks, his sepulchre was erected on the 
giouinl where he had defended the navy against 
the rage of Jove and of Hector ; and the citizens 
of tlie rising town of Rha.'teiim celebrated bis 
memory with divine honours. 2^’ Before Con- 
stantine gave a just preference to the situation 
of Byzantium, he had conceived the design of 
erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated 
spot, from wlience tJie Homans derived their 
fabulous origin. TJie extensive plain 'which 
lies below ancient Troy, towards the Kha'tean 
proir.ontory and the tomb of .Ajax, v-as first 
cluven for his new capit.d ; and though the 
umlcrtaking was soon rtlinijuishcd, the stately 
lemains of unfinished walls anil Tovv ers attracted 
tile notice «)f all who sailed through the straits 
of tlh' I lelle-poiil. 

Wo are at j.Ts-'cnt qualified to isr’-.s's.if 
view ti.e auvauJageoiu ]>ov!tion of 
( on-'Mutinopie ; wliich appears to have been 
fur:n».d by nature for the centre and capital of 
a grc.il mon.irchy. Sitiiatcil in the tbrty-first 
ilcgrec of latitude, the Imperial city commanded, 
fV*»m her ^evon hills.i- the oppo-vito shores of 
Europe aiul Asia; the climate was healthy and 
temperate, tlie soil fertile, the harlmur secure 
aiul capacious; and the approach on tlie side of 
the contine'Ht was of small extent and easy 
defence. 'I'he Bosphorus anel the Hellespont 
n ay be considered as the two gates of Constan- 
tinople; and the prince who possessed those 
iinpoitant passages could always shut them 
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aj;:iinst a naval enemy, and open them to the 
fleets of’ commerce. The preservation of the 
Eastern ])rovinces may, in some dej^ree, be as- 
ciihed to the policy of Coii'-t.mtine, as the bar- 
barians of the Kuxine, ho In the prcceciin^; 
a^e had poured tiieir arm.anents into the heait 
of the ^Mediterranean, soon desi-vted fioiu the 
exeicisc of piiacv, and desj).iired of forcing this 
insurinount.ible bariier. V Ju n titejjates of the 
Hellespont and Jlosphoriis uere shut, the capi- 
tal still enjoyed, m ithin their spacit>us enclosure, 
every procluction ^^hieh eoiild suj)ply the wants, 
or gratify tlie luxury, of its numerous inliabiu 
ants. The sea coasts of d'hrace an<l Bitliynia, 
xxhich languish under the u eight of Turkish 
oppre-'sion, still cxhlliit a rich pro-'pect of \ine- 
vards, of gardens, and of })lentiful harvests; and 
the Projujntis has ever been renownetl for an 
inexliaustihle store of the most exquisite fish, 
that are taken in their stated seasons, uitliout 
skill, and almost xsitiiout labour.-^ But xvlien 
the pas-^ages of the straits were tlirown open 
for trade, tiiey alternately admitted the natural 
and artificial riches of the north and south, of 
the Euxinc, and of the IMediterranean. What- 
ever rude commodities were collected in the 
foicsts of Germany an<l Scythia, as far as the 
sources of the Tanais and the Borysthenes ; 
whatsoever was manufactured I)y the skill of 
Europe or Asia; the corn of Egypt, and the 
gems and spices of the fartiiest India; xvere 
brought by the varying uinds into tlje port of 
Constantinople, which, for many ages, attracted 
the commerce of the ancient world. 
roumutjon of The prospect of beauty, of safety, 
Oieruj. wcaltli, united in a single 

fpot, was sudicient to Justify the choice of 
Constantine. But as some decent mixture of 
prodigy and fable has, in every age. been sup- 
pi>''Cd to reflect a becoming majesty on tiic origin 
of great cirie-»,'' the emperor uas desirous of 
ascribing his resolution, not so much to tiie 
unceitain counsels of human policy, as to the 
infallible and eternal decrees of dixine wisdom. 
In one of his laws he has been careful to in- 
struct posterity, that, in obedience to the com- 
mand-, of God, Ije laid the exxrlasting foun- 
dations of Constantinople . and though he 
has not condescended to relate in x'li.it manner 
the Celestial inspiration was communicated to 
ills mind, the defect of his mode st silence has 
been liljerally supplied by the irrienuitv of suc- 
ceeding writer-,; who describe the noctinnal 
vision wliich apjiearcil to the fincv of Constan- 
tine, as he slept within the w.dh. o? Bxzmtium. 
I’hc tutelar genius of the city, a venerable j 


matron siiiking under the weiglit of years and 
infirmities, was suddenly traiisfoi nied into a 
blooming maid, whom his ov\n Ji.iiuls ah^rned 
witli all the symbols of Imperial greatness. -7 
The iiionaich awoke, inteipretecl the ausjiicions 
omen, and obeyed, without hesitation, tliewill 
j of Heaven. Tiie day which gaxebiith to a city 
or C(‘lony was celebrated by the Romans with 
such ceiernonies as laid been ordained bv a 
generous superstition;-’^ and though Constan- 
tine might omit some rites which sa\oured too 
strongly of their Pagan oiigin, vet he was 
anxious to lea\e a dce[) impression of hope and 
respect on the minds of the spectators. On 
foot, with a lance in his hand, the emperor 
Iiimself led tlie solemn })roces-,ion ; and directed 
the line, which was traced as the boundary of 
the destined capital: till the growing circum- 
ference was observed with astonislnnent by the 
assistants, who, at length, ventured to observe, 
that he had already exccedc'd the most ample 
measure of a great city. “ I shall still ad- 
“ vance,” rej)lie(I Constantine, “ till he, the in- 
visible guide who inarches before me, thinks 
proper to stop.”-’ Without presuming to 
investigate tlio nature or motives of this extra- 
oidinary conductor, we shall content ourselves 
with the more humlile task of desciihing the 
extent and limits of Constantinople. 

In the actual state of the city, tlie 
palace and gardens of the Seiaglio 
occupy tlie eastern promontory, the first of the 
seven hills, and cover about one hundred and 
fifty acres of our own measure. The seat of 
Turkish jeahni'.y and de-poti^m is erected on 
the foundations of a Grecian republic; but it 
may be suppv)s.jd that tlie Byzantines were 
teinpteil liy the convcniency of the harbour to 
extend their liuhitations on that side beyond tlie 
modern limits of tlie S..iaglio. Tiie new walls 
of Constantine str*-tche<l from tlie port to tiie 
Propontis across the enhirged breadth of the 
triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia from 
the ancient fortitication ; and with tiie city of 
Byzantium they enclosed five of the seven hills, 
which, to the eves of those who ap})roach Con- 
stantinople, appear to rise above each other in 
beautiful order. i About a century after the 
<Ieath of the founder, the new buihlings, extend- 
ing on one side up the harbour, and on the 
oliit-r along the Propontis, already covered the 
narrovv ridge of the sixth, and the broad summit 
of the seventh hill. The necessity of protecting 
tiiose subuibs from the incessant inroads of the 
baiharians, engaged the younger Theodosius to 
surround his capital with an adcipiate and 
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pennaneiit enclosure of walls, From the east- 
ern promontory' to the golden gate, the extreme 
lojigth of (’onstantinopie was about three Roman 
miles; the cireumference measured between 
ten anti ele\en ; and tlie surf.ice might be com- 
puted as etjual to al)out two thousand English 
aeies. It is im])ossih1e to justify tlie \<uii and 
credulc)us exaggeratiotis of modern travellers, 
wlio lia\e sometimes sti etched the limits of f'oii- 
stantinojile over the adjacent ^iUages of the 
European, and even of the Asiatic coast. ISut 
the subutl)s of Pera and Galata, thougli situate 
beyond the harbour, may deserve to be consi- 
dered as a part of the city ; and tliis addition 
may perhaps authorise the nu-asure of a H\/an- 
tine historian, wlio assigns sixteen (ireek (about 
1‘ourteen Konian) miles for the ciicmufeicnce 
of his nuti\e city.’'' Such an ixtent may seem 
not unwoithy ot’ an Imjn'ri.d rtsulfiue. \'et 
i’onstantinople must yield to ll.ibyhm and 
Tiiebes, >" to ancient Koine, to Jamdon, and 
e^en to Paris. 

<.f ihe Tlic master of the Konian world, 
who aspired to erect an eternal monu- 
ment of the glories of his reign, could empl<»y in 
tbeprosccution of that great work thcwealth, the 
labour, and all that yet remaincil of the genius ' 
of obedient millions. Some estimate may be ! 
formed of the expense bestowed with imperial I 
liberality on the foundation of Constantinople, ' 
by the allowance of about two millions five : 
hundred thousand pounds for the construction 
of the walls, the porticws. and the a<jue<lucts. 
The forests that oversliadowed the shyrc'. of tl>c 
Euxine, and the celehratcd quarrus «'f wiiite 
marble in the little i'«l.ind of I’roeonpt-u-'. ^up- 
j)lied an inosh.xu'-tii'ie stock of iii.tii ri.iK. n.uiy 
to he coineycd. by the I'HiVeniviHs- of a si..>it 
water-carriage, to tliv hai!:<-ur of I’y/antiuin. ’ ‘ 

A multitude of l.iliourers ami arnfuer' urged the 
conclusion of tlie work with iiiei'sant ti-il luit 
the impatience of (’oii'.tantme so.ui diM’overcil, 
that, in the decline of the .art’', the '•kill a-* wtll 
as numbers of his architects f)«)re a very une<|u;d 
proportion to the greatness of his designs, 'i he 
magistrates of tlie most distant j>r«)\inces were 
therefore directed to institute scliools, to appeunt 
professors, and, by the huj>es of rewards and jiri- 


! vilegcs, to engage in the study and practice of 
j architecture a sulliueiit nuiiihei of ingenious' 
youths, w lio hatl roeeived a hla ra! ediu atiori.-* > 

: TJie huihlings of the new city were exeeuted by 
t such artilieers as the reign of (’onstantiiie could 
aflord ; but they were decorated by the liands nf 
the most celi’hrali’d mastt rs of the age of i’ericlt's 
' and Alexander. 'I'o revive the genius of Phidias 
and Lysippus, surpassed iudeeii the power of a 
Kom.in emjieror ; hut the immortal proiluctions 
! which they li.ul beipienthcd to posterity were 
exposed witliout defence to the rajiacious vanity 
, of a despot. Ky his comm.mds the cities of 
1 (Ireece and Asia were despoiled of their most 
valuable ornaments. 'I'iie tiophic*s of im-mor- 
able wars, the objects of religious veneration, 
the most tinished statues of' the gods and heroc's, 
of the sage's and jiocts. of ancient times, contri- 
buted to tlie splendid triumph of ('onstantinople; 
and gave oivasion to the reniaik of tJie historian 
Cedrenus,-* ’ w ho ohsia ves, with some enthusiscsm, 
tliat nothing seemed wanting evci’pt the souls of 
the illustrious men wJiom tliose admirable* monu- 
ments were intendefi to rejiresent. Rut it is not 
in the city of ('onstantine, nor in the declining 
jiencxl of an empire, wlien the Iniman mind 
depressc'd liy civil and religious slavery, that 
vve should seek for the feouls of Homer and of 
Demosthenes. 

During tiic siege of Ryzanlium, 
the eontjueror Inwl pitched Ids tent 
on the coinm.'inding eminence of the second hill. 
To perpetuate the memory of his success, Im 
chose tile same advantageous jiosition for the 
princpal l orum which ajipcai's to liave been 
ot a cjrc’uiar. or ratiur elliiifual form, 'fhe two 
ojqiosite c hti.inces furnu it triumphal ar<*hc •. ; the 
pi rtieoc-. w hu h ciitlosed it on every siih^xvcro 
tilled wiih st. lines, anti the* ee-ntre of the Forum 
w as < c« nj ied by a lofty e olumn, of w hicli a mu- 
1jlat«.d I'l.iguient is now cUgradeil Ijy tile appel- 
lation of the huruf pxHir. i his column was 
cTected on a pedestal of white* marble twenty 
feet high; and was composed often jiieces of 
jiorphyiy, eaeii of which mcasuied about ten 
feet lu lieigi.t, and about tliirty -three in circum- 
ferc-nte*.* ' On the summit of the? pillar, aiiove 
one hundred and twenty feet from tlie ground, 
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stood the colossal statue of Apollo. It was of 
bronze, had been transported either from Athene 
or from a town of Phrygia, and was supjiosed to 
l)e the work of Phitlias. The artist had repre- 
sented tile god of day, or, as it uas after\\ards 
interpreted, the cinpeior Constantine himself, 
^vith a &ce})trc in his light Iiand. the globe of the 
%vorld in liis left, and a crown of rays glittering 
on his head.'*'^ The ('Irens, or Ilippodioine, 
was a stately building about four humiieil paces 
in lengtli, and one hundred in breadth.-^” The 
space between the t\vo infta; or goals was lilkd 
with statues and obelisks ; and we m.iy still 
remark a very singular fragment of antajuity; 
the bodies of three serpents, twisted into one 
pillar of brass. Their triple heads had once sup- 
ported the golden tripod wliich, after tlie defeat 
of Xerxes, was consecrated in the tenijile of 
Delphi by the victorious Greeks.-*^ Tlie beauty 
of tlie Ilippodiome has been long since defaced 
liy the rude hands of the U’urkish compierors; 
but, under the similar appellation of Atmeidnn, 
it still serves as a place of exercise for their 
horses. From the throne, whence the empcior 
viewed the Circensian games, a winding si.ni- 
case ■*'' descended to the palace ; a inagnitlcent 
edirice, which scarcely yielded to the resi<lence 
of Home itself, and which, together witli the 
dependent courts, gardens, anil porticoes, co\ ered 
a considerable extent of ground upon tlie banks 
of the Propontis, between the Hippodrome and 
the chiircli of St. Sophia, We might likewise 
celebrate the baths, which still retained the name 
of Zeuxippus, after they liad been enriched, Iw 
the munificence of Constantine, with lofty 
columns, various marbles, and above threescore i 
statues of bronze.'’! Put we should deviate from 
the design of this history, if we attempted mi- j 
nutely to desciibo the dirferent Inuidiugs or | 
quarters of the city. It may be sufliticnt to ' 
observe, that whatever could adorn the dignity 
of a great capital, or contri])ute to tlie beiK lit o*i 
pleasure of its numerous inhabitant'., was con- 
tained witiiin tile walls of ('oust mtinople. A 
particular description, comjiosed about a centmv 
after its foundation, enumerates a c.ipilol or 
school of learning, a circiis, two theatic', eiglit 


public, and one hundred and fifty-three private, 
baths, fifty-two poiticoes, fi\e granaries, eight 
aqueducts or reser\oirs of w ater, four s]>acious 
halls for the meetings of tlie senate or courts of 
justice, fouiteen eluiiclies, fouiteen jialaces, and 
foul thoustind tlirce Inmdred and eighty-eight 
h.nises, which, foi their size or beauty, deserved 
to be (listingnished from the multitude of ple- 
beian iiabitatioiis. - 

The populous’iess of his favoured 

• ^ , ,1 ^ . Population. 

City was the next and most serious 

object of the attention of its founder. In the 
dark ages which succeeded the translation of the 
empire, tlie remote and the immediate conse- 
quences of that memoialile event were strangely 
confounded by the vanity of the Greeks, and the 
credulity of the Latins, It was asserted, and 
believed, tliat all the noble families of Home, 
the senate, and the equestrian order, with their 
inmimeialde attendants, h id followed their em- 
peior to the banks of the Propontis; tliat a 
spiuious race of stiangi.rs and plebeians was left 
to ])ossess the sojitinle of the ancient capital; 
and th.it tlie lands of Italy, long since converted 
into gardens, were at once deprived of cultiva- 
tion and inhabitants.^-!^ In the course of this 
history, such exaggerations will be reduced to 
tlieir just value. \et, since tlie growth of Con- 
stantinople cannot be ascribed to the general in- 
cre<is<g of mankind and t>f industry, it must be 
admitted, that tiiis artificial colony was raised at 
the expense of tlie ancient cities of the empire. 
Many opulent senators of Home, and of the 
Eastern province’s, vvere proiiably invited by 
Constantine to adopt for their country tlie fortu- 
nate spot vvliieli lie had cliosen for his own resi- 
dence. The invirafiotis of a master are scarcely 
to be distinguished liom commands; and the 
libeiality of the ein]ieror obtained a ready and 
clieeilul obedienci*. He bestowed on hif» favour- 
ites the [lalaces w liich he had built in the several 
quarteis of tlie city, assigned them lands and 
pensions foi the suppoit of their dignity,5j and 
alien. ited the demesnes of Pontiis and Asia to 
grant heivdit.uy estates by the easy tenure of 
maiiitaiiiiiiu .i house in the capital, But these 
encourageiiieuts and obligations soon became 
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superfluous, and were gradually abolished. 
Wherever the seat of government is fixed, a con- 
siderable ])art of the public revenue will be ex- 
pended by the prince himself, by his ministers, 
by tile orticers of justice, and by the domestics 
of the ])alace. 'I'iic most wealtliy of the jirosin- 
cials v\ ill be attracteil by the po%' erful nioti\ es of 
interest and duty, of amusement and curiosity. 
A third and more numerous class of inliabitants 
\\ill insensibly be formed, of servants, of arti- 
ficers, and of merchants, who derive their sub- 
sistence from their own labour, and from the 
wants or luxury of the superior i*anks. In less 
tJian a century, Constantinople disputed witli 
Rome itself the jjro-eminence of riches ami 
nnmliers. New piles of buildings, crowded 
together witli too little regard to health or con- 
V enieiice, sc at cel\ .illou ed the intei v.ils of n.irrow 
Streets for the jierpetiud thiotig of men, of 
horses, and of caniages. 'I’lie allotted sp.ice <»f 
ground u as insulheii'iit to cont.iin the increasing 
people; and the additittnal foundations, which, 
on either side, were advanced info the sea, 
might alone liavc composed a very considerable 

city, j 7 

j The frequent and regular distri- 

butions of wine and oil, of corn or 
bread, of money or {trovisions, had almost ex- 
empted tlie poorest citizens of Rome from the 
necessity of laltour. Tlie magnificence of the 
first Cajsars was in some measure imitatetl l)y 
the founder of Constantinople but Ids libe- 
rality, however it might excite the applause of 
the people, has incurred the censure of po-^tei ity. 
A nation of ]egi'']arors ami compurois might 
assert their claim to fiie liaiw-'ts (»f Al’ina, 
whicli had been purchased with their blood ; 
and it was atrfully contiived by Aiigtistu**. that, 
in tlie enjjivincnt of jilciiry, the KoinauN ^liould 
lose the memor}' of freedom. l>nt tlie pnxli- 
galify of C'iinst.uitinc could not lie excused by 
any consideration either of public or private 
interest ; and the annual tiibute i>f corn ilnpo^ed 
upon Egypt fur the benefit of liis iievv capital, 
was applied to feed a lazy and indolent p<)pu- 


lace, at the expense of tlie husbandmen of an 
industrious province.-'’' St>me other regulations 
of this emperor are less liable to blame, but 
they are less deserving of notice. He divided 
Constantinople into fourteen regions or quar- 
ters.^o dignified the public council with the 
aj)peilation of senate, cominuruc.ited to the 
citizens the privileges of Italv,^-^ and bestowed 
on the rising city the title of ( olony, the first and 
most favoured daugliter of ancient Rome. Tlie 
venerable parent still maintained tlie legal and 
acknovvledge<l supremacy, which was due to her 
age, to her dignity, and to the remembrance of 
her former greatness,'^^ 

As Constantine urged the jirogrcss pottnatjon. 
of the work with the impatience of •’’"^^,.' 1 . 
a lover, the vialls, the porticoes, and the prin- 
cipal e<lifices, were completed in a few years, or, 
accoiding toanotiier account, in a few months . 
but this extraordinary diligence sliould excife 
the less admiration, since many of the buildings 
Were finished in so hasty ami imperfect a manner, 
tliat, under the succeecling reign, they were pre- 
server! with rlifliculty from impending ruin.^^ 
Rut while they displayed the vigour and fresh- 
ness of jouth, the founder prepared to celebrate 
the dedication of his city.^0 The games and 
largesses which crowned the pomp of this me- 
morable festival may easily be supposed : but 
there is one circumstance of a more singular and 
pcriTianont nature, winch ought not entirely to 
bo overlooked. As often as tlie birthrlay of the 
city returned, the statue of Constantine, framed 
by his order, of gilt woo<l. and bearing in his 
riuht hand a small imago of the gvnius of the 
place, wa" tutled on a triiimpluil car. The 
guar<I'. varrving wliite taper", and clothed in 
tlieir nche"f a[»parcl, accompanied the solemn 
procC'"ion as it moved through the Ilippiidrome. 
WlKn it was opposite to the tlirone of the reign- 
ing emperor, ho rose fi om Iiis seat, and with 
grateful reverence adoreil the nitmory of his 
predecos',or,'^7 .Vt the festival tif the dedica- 
tion, an eilict, engraved on a column of marlde, 
bestowed the title of Second or New Rome on 
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ti’o city of CoTistantine.^3 But the name of 
Constantinople^ ' has prcvalletl over that honour- 
ablcepithtt; and, after the revolution of four- 
teen centuiies, i>tiU perpetuates the fame of its 
author,'^ 

Form of govern. Tho foundation of a new capit.il 
metu. naturally connected with the esta- 

hlishinent of a ntw foini of civil and military 
aLlniinistration. Tlic di' dact \icw of the coin- 
plicateil system of policy, intrc.iluced by Dio- 
cletian, improved by ConstcOitino. and completed 
by his immediate succcs'-ors, may not only amuse 
the fancy by the sin”:ii]ar picture of a great 
empire, but snIII tend It) iiiiutiate the slc.l* and 
internal causes of its laj'id decay. In the pursuit 
of any remaiVable iastitiition. ne may be fre- 
quently ltd into tiie moie eark or tJie more 
recent times of the Ilonian Irlstory ; but tlje 
proper limit', of this crapdiy niil he included 
witidn a period of about one himdrsd and thirty 
years, from the accession of Constantine to the 
pu])lication of the Tluodosian code;'* fiuin 
\^hich, as nail as from tlie AVihu of the v.i-'t 
and west,'- \so deri\e the most copitms and au- 
tliontic information of t]\e state of tl.-e emp.re. 
This variety of objects will suspend, for s<,mc 
time, the couise of tlte narmfive; hut the inter- 
ruption will be censured only by tho'e readers 
«ho are insensible to tlie impoitanco of l.iws ami 
manners, while they peruse, u Ith eager curio'ity, 
the transient intrigues of a court, or the acci- 
dental event of a buttle. 

Hierarchy of the The manly pridc of tite Romans, 
state. content with suhstantial power, had 
left to the vanity of tl\c East the fonns and 
ceremonfcs of osti.ntatious greatness.'* But 
when they lest even the seinblance of tl.ose 
virtues v hich were derived from thtir ancient 
f.eedom, the simplicity of Roman mamur^ vt.}.. 
insensibly c tnupted by tlie stately aOLCtalion of 
the courts of Ada. The distiiictious of J ersonal 
ineiit anri iutlneuco, so conspicuou- In a u\)ub!ic, 
"O feeble and ob-cure untli.r a monarchy, were 
aboUslud by tiic dv-potisia of the tinjKrors; 
who substituted in their rcxmi a severe su])oi di- 
nation of rank and ortice, bum the titled slaves 
w lio were sf’,.tvd on the stcjis of the throne, (<► 
the meanest instruments of arbitrary power. Tins 
multitude of abject dependants was interested in 
toe ‘^Upport of tiie actual government, from the 
dread of a revolution, wliicli miudit at once con- 
f(‘und their hopes, and intercept the reward of 
tlieir services. In this divine hierarchy for such 
It is frequently styled; every nmk vvus markeil 
with the most scruj/uloits exactness, and its dig- 
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nity was displayed in a variety of trifling and 
solemn ceremonies, which it vv as a study to learn, 
and a sacrilege to neglect."-* The purity of the 
Latin language was debased, by adopting, in 
the intercourse of pride and flattery, a profusion 
of epithets, which Tully vcould scarcely have 
understooil, and which Augustus would have 
itjtcted w ith indignation. The piineipal officers 
of the empire were saluted, even [ly the sovereign 
himself, with the deceitful titles of your Shi,.e- 
rih/t your Orurih/y \our Excfllena/, vour Emi^ 
nenci’y your SsuUime and iL'vwlerfnl MaonituiU, 
yoar liliiiiirious ami niann'ilictnl lligh)iess.~‘ '^ Tiie 
cotiicIK or patents of their office were curiously 
emblazoned with such eiiiblems as were best 
adapted to explain its nature and high dignity : 
the image or portrait of the reigning emperors; 
a tiiuinplial cai ; tiie book of mandates placed 
on a table, cover»-d with a rich caipet, and illu- 
iniiiatcd by four tapers ; the allegorical figures 
of the provinces which they governed; or the 
appellations and stamlards of the troops whom 
they connnandc<l. Some of these official ensigns 
were really exhibited in tiicir IjuU of audience ; 
others prccedc<i their pompous niai-ch whenever 
tlicy appeared in public; and every circumstance 
of their demeanour, tlieir dress, their ornaments 
ap.d tlieir tiain, was calculated to inspire a deep 
reverence for tlie repre-entatives of supreme 
majesty. By a pliilo'-ophic oliserver, the system 
of the Roman government might have been 
mistaken fora spRndid theatre, filled witli players 
of every cluiracter anti degree, who repeated the 
language, and imitated the passions, of their ori- 
ginal model. 

All the magistrates of sufficiL'iit Thwranis 
importance to find a place in the 
g; neial state of the empire, were accurately 
Uividcd into throe classes. 1. 'i'lia lilusttriuus : 
•J. 'fhv Sf>\taht't's. o\ lic'-iicctah!-: : and, 3. The 
, vvliom We may translate by the word 
/bouuonoA', In the times of Roman simpUcity, 
flic last-m«-nfioiied ej illiet was used only as a 
vague t\pu .sion of deft rcuee, till it became at 
length the petuluir and appropiiated title of 
ail who wcic tiiemhers of the senate, 77 and con- 
se([uentlv of all who, from that venerable body, 
Were selected to govern the provinces. The 
vanity of tliosc wl\o, from tlieir rank and office, 
nii'iht claim a superior distinction above the 
rest c«f the senatorial order, was long aftervv’ards 
indulged with the new appellation of Respectable: 
b*ut the title of Illustrb'i/s was always reserved to 
s<ime eminent perconages vvho were obeyed or 
reverenced by the two subordinate classes. It 
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was communicated only, I. To the consuls ar d 
patricians; II. To the pr®torian praefects, 
with ti\Q prietects of Rome and Constantinople; 
III. To the masters general of the cavalry and 
the infantry; and, IV. To the seven ministers 
of the palace, who exercised tJicir Jeered functions 
about the person of tlie empeior. Among tJiose 
illustrious mai/istratcs nho were esteemed co-or- 
dinate with each other, the seniority of a])point- 
ineiit gave place to the union of digniiics. ' ' IW 
the expedient of honorary codieiK, tiie emperors, 
wiio \scre fond of muliiplxing their f.i\oiirs, 
might sometimes gratify tlie vanity, tiiough n<»t 
the ambition, of impatient courtiei 

I. A-t J«>iig as the Ibnu.in ctmsuK 

Tlie . .. .. 

were the nrst inagistiatis oJ a tiee 
state, tiny derived thtir light to p»)uii fimn the 
choice of the peop'e. As long as the einperois 
coiuk'sceiuleil t«,» disguise the sew Unde wliiili 
they imposed, the coi'sul-, weie still electeii l>y 
the rerd or apparent suirrage of the senate. 
From the reign oi* Uiocleti.m, even these vest, ges 
of liberty were abolisheil, ami the successtpil 
candidates who were invested with the annual 
honours of the consulship, al!ecte»l to deplore 
tile humihating condition of their predeces-ors. 
The Scipios and tlie Catos liad licen reduced to 
solicit the \otes of plebeians, to pus> througli the 
tedious and expensive forms ofa popular election, 
and to expose their dignity to tlie shame of a 
public refusal j while their own happierfate Iwd 
received them fur an age and govennnent in 
which the rewards of vtttue werea>sigmd by 
the unerring w isiloin of a ..'“u i<'Us 
In the vg.isties whuii liiv. emp.^ot a.,.l:v --..a to 

tile t V. o coiwul-, v.let »■, it vv .w il*,i i • .1. tl.ai t.h^y 

weie created by iii-, sole .uC.iwj'v l«j..r 

nahii-s and pojtr.uts. eugiaveil on -j it t.-d iet- <h 
ivoi'v, wcT’e (hsper-ied ov er theemp’.ie pii'-,e:i1s 
to tile provinces, the cities, the «t,.s. tne 

senate, and the people."’ Uhtir solemn ji- 
augmation was performed at tlic pl.ice '»f I'le 
iti!pi.rial residence; aixl dining a pciiod oft„.e 
hundred and twenty years, Rome was constui.lly 
di prived of tlie presence of her ancimt ma- 
gistrates On the morning of the rir^t of 
January, the consuls assumed tlie eiwigiis of tJuir 
dignity. Their dress was a robe of [mrpic, 
embroidered in .silk and gohi, and sometiiiKs 
ornamented with costly genis.''^ U.i tJiis 
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solemn occasion they wore attemkd bv the most 
eminent officers of the stale and anav, in the 
habit of senators ; and the uscles-, fasc.es, armed 
with the once fi>rnndu!»ie axes, were home before 
them by the lictors.^'^* 'I'he j»rocession moved 
from the' palace^' to the Forum, or principal 
sijiiaie of the city ; vvliere^ the consuls aseeauievl 
their tribunal, and seated thenwelves in the 
ciirulc chairs, vv hich w ere framed after the fasiuon 
of aucient times. Tiiev immedlatAy exe-rcised 
an act of juiisdiction, by the manumission of a 
si.ive*, who was brought befiu’e them for tliat 
puipose ; and tlie* ceremony was intended to 
lepiesent the celLUjated action of tile ehief 
Ih'utus, the aufJjor of liberty .md of tlie consul- 
ship, when he atljiiitted arjumg his fellow-citizens 
tilt faithful X’mdfX, wijo liad revtaltd the cou- 
sj)iracy <if the 'i'.irquins.^’^ 'I'he public festival 
v.us coiitinut d (lining several day s in all tlie 
]5iiiuipal cities; in luime, fiom custom ; in 
Coasrautinifple, fiom imilalion ; in Carthage, 
Antiocii, and Alexandria, fiom the Jove of 
pleasiue and the ■'UjieiHnity of vvealth.i’* ' In fhe 
two capitals of the empire the annual games of 
the theatre, the circus, and tJic amphitheatre,'^ 
cost four thousand pounds of gold, (about) one 
jiuiidred and si.vty thousand pounds sterling : 
and if so licavy an expense surpassed the faculties 
<5r the inclination of the magistrates themselves, 
the sum vvas sripplieil from the imperial trea- 
sury."* As soon as the consuls had discharged 
the-ic custom., ry duties, iluy were at Jdarty to 
retiie iiiio tJie shade uf priv.Uehfo, and to enjoy, 
duiing tlic rin-aiiuier of the year, the unths- 
t. 'b.'l C"”n‘mph.tion «'t tlnir own grc.iriHss. 
'1 i.t y n«. }«,“ (‘1 {ju ;dtv! jn the niulorai councils ; 
Til y no loi Cl cxicuicd tlu re soli, lions of ju ace 
• I war. i n-.u* .dninic' unless they were ein- 
p'u»ycd in ii:o:e clUctive ofhcasi were of little 
I'lumci.t ; .uui tl.vir n. lines s'..rved only as the 
Icc d date of tiio year ill wijjih tlicy had filled 
the cli.ur of M.'.rius and of ( iceio. Yet it was 
't’il fit and acknr'W lodged, in the last peril d of 
Roma.i se-rv ilii'le*, tluit tl.is empty name might be 
com{urcd, ami even pictcircd, to the possesshm 
<'f "ub-'taiilial pow ci. i he title of consul w as still 
the most splendid object of amldiiom the noblest 
rew.inl of virtue and loyal I v. I’iie emperors 
themselves, %\bo diMlaiucd the faint shadow of 
the icpublic, w ere const iuus that they acquired 
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an additional splendour and majesty as often as 
they assumed the animal honours ol the con- 
sular dignity.' - 

^ The proudest and most jierfect 

1 1 e patricians. . , , » <• i • 

sepamtiun can he ioiind in 

any <ii:e or country, between the nobles and the 
pLiyple, i, pel haps that ot‘ the ])at»ici.ins and the 
[)lel)eiaiis, as it was established in t!ie first age 
of the Homan republic. Wealth and honouis, 
the otHces ol the state, and the c c renu)nies of reli- 
gion, were almost exeliidsely possessed by the 
funner; who. preset %iu <4 the puiU\ ttf their bbtoil 
with the must insulting j 'aiuuse,' 3 hehl tlicir 
clients in a coiulititm ot speeiuus ^as•^alage^ Hut 
these distinctions, su iiiceimpatihlc w ith the spiiit 
t)f a fiee people, ttere rem<)%ed, after a long 
struggle, by tiic perseveiing ellortN of the tii- 
I’uues. 'I'he most active and successful of the 
plebeians accmuidated wccdth, aspired to ho- 
nours, deseived triumphs, contacted alhunecs, 
a.id, after some generations, assunicd the pride 
of ancietit nobility.'^ The patiiciuu families, 
on the other hand, whose oiiginal number was 
ne\er recruited till the end of the conunon- 
wealth, either failed in the ordinary course of 
natnie, or were extinguished in so many foreign 
and domestic wars, or, through a want of merit 
or fortune, iiisensibly mingled witli the mass of 
the people. ’ \'erv few remained who could 
derive their pure ami genuine origin from the 
infancy of the city, or even from that of the re- 
public, when CiVsar and Augustus, Claudius 
and Vespasian, created from the body of the 
senate a competent number of new patrician 
families, in the liope of perpetuating an order, 
which was still consideied as Imnourahle and 
sacred.' '5 Hut these artificial supplies (in which 
the reigning liouse was always included) were 
rapidly swept away by the rage of tyrants, by 
tieipieut revolutions, by the change of man- 
ner's, and by the intermixture of n.itious.' " 
Little more was left wl.eii Ci'U'.t.mtine ascended 
the throne, than a vague and impei-fect tiadiuon, 
that the patricians had once been the tiist of tlie 
lloinaus. To torin a body of noliles, whose 
Inriuence may restrain, while it secures the an- 
tluirity of the monarch, would have been verv 
incoiisistcnt witii the tiiaracter and policy of 
Constantine; but had he seriously entertained 
siicii a design, it might have exeeeilerl tire mca- j 
sine of his power to ratify, by an aibitr.irv edict, , 
an institution which must expect tlie ‘anction 
ot time and of opinion. He revived, indeed, 
}!;e title (jf PAi’Kir i \.vs, hut lu- revived it as a 
p.-ison.ii. not as an iieixdi^arv dislimlion Thev 
xiohlod only to tlie transient siij/Ciioritv of the 
annu.tl couscU; Init they enj‘»\til tlie pre-emi- 


nence over all the great officers of state, with 
the most familiar access to the person of the 
prince. This honouralile rank was bestowed on 
them for bfe ; and as the'v were usually favour- 
ites, and ministers who had grown old in the 
Imperial court, the true etvmology of the word 
was perveited by ignorance and llattery ; and 
the patiicians of Constantine vveie reverenced 
as the adopted of the emperor and the 

republic.' ^ 

_ n. The fortimes of the prajto- Ti.erm.t™m 
rian \»ra.'fects were essentially dir- prattet.. 
fvreiil from those of the consids anil patricians, 
riie* latter saw their unelent greatness evaporate 
in a vain title. The forme'r, rising by degrees 
fiom the most humble comlitiun, were invested 
with the civil and military administration of the 
Utunan 'vorld. From the reign of Severus to 
that of Diocletian, the guards and the palace, 
tile law's and the finances, the armies and the 
provinces, were intrusted to their superintend- 
iiig care ; and, like the vi/irs of tlie East, they 
lield with one hand the seal, and with the other 
tlie stamlani, of tlie empire. The ambition of 
tlie j)ra.‘fects, always fonnidable, and sometimes 
fat'll to the masters wliom they served, was sup- 
ported by tbe strengtii of the pragorian bands; 
but after those haughty troops had been weak- 
ened by Diocletian, and finally suppressed !‘y 
Const.'iutiue. the pra-fects, who survived their 
fill. Were reduced vvithout difficulty to the sta- 
tion of useful and obedient ministers. Vhen 
they Were no longer responsible for the safety of 
tlie emperor’s person, they resigned the jurisdic- 
tion which they Had hitherto claimed and ex- 
ercised over all the departments of tlie palace. 
They were depiivcd by Constantine of all mili- 
tary conunami, as soon as they had cea*'ed to 
leail into the field, under their immediate orders, 
the tlowcr of the Uoinaii troop'. ; and at length, 
by a singular revolution, the captains of the 
guards were tran^formed into the civil magis- 
trates of the provinces. Accoiding to the plan 
of government instituted by Diocletian, the four 
princes had each their jirajtorian pradect; and 
after the monarchy was once more united in the 
pcr^oix of Constantine, he still continued to create 
the same number of four pr.^fects, and in- 
tru'.ted to their care the same provinces vvhich 
they ahead V administered. 1. Tlie pra-fect of 
the East stretched his ample jurisdiction into the 
tince parts of the glolie vvhich were subject to 
the Homans, from the cataracts of the Nile to 
the banks of the Pliasis, and from tlie mountains 
I of Tin ace to the frontiers of l^crsia. 2. 'Die 
I important provinces of Pannonia, Dacia, ila- 
j cedonia, and Greece, once acknowledged the 
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n tl.n tisl honour on that ancient order , but ins ancestor, had not anj 


th “t X c .1.4 , n. i.iil at Wv-e 
t.i.s exi* s, 'St 'uroi-er is {...> 

« r t* f. Ui ' 'S Wk sho'tid in. h’l't .ad the Rom m knicjhto who 
lia..nis>nd .<s i>i, iw.r',u-s, . .,tw. m ^ the tati< lave 

**s I p tjs , iiui tisdctTi-v id Cod. i hfcodv*. i. 
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OF THE R03IAN EMPIRE. 


Biithority of the prefect of Illyrlciini. 5J. The 
power of the pra-fect of Italy was jn>t conHiicd 
to the country horn v\ hence he dericecl his title; 
it evtemied over the additional territory <if Rlue- 
tia Us tar as the l»anks of the Haniihe, o\er ttio 
de}iendent islainls of the Mediterranean, and over 
that jrart of the continent of Afiica wliiilr lies 
lietwcen the coniines of t'\ rene and th«>se of 
I’ini^itania. 4. I'ho prrefect <tf flie (hniK com- 
prehended under that pliaal denomination the 
kiiulred jirovinces of Ihit.dn aiut Spain, ami his 
autlmnty was ol>eyetl from the vvull of Antoninus 
to the fcJOt of Mount Atlas.'"’' 

After the pratorian pra'fects had heen dis- 
missed from all rnihtaiy cimnoand, the civil 
functions vvJiiclr they were ordaineil t«> exeicise 
over so many sul'ject nations, \\eie adequate to 
tile anihitioa and .ihdiths of !!•«. most (oiisum- 
mate miaisteis. 'I'o (Iku* w i-<U)in was com- 
imtted (he sujneiiu' .uhiiinisti uion ef justice and 
of the hn.vncis, the 1\\.» ohjscts w |m )i, in a slate 
of pcMce, eompichend .diiiost ail llie lesj.i cfiv e 
duties of tile soverii^n .mdofthe ))eopie ot tlie 
fonnei, to jirotevt tiie citi/eus v\ ho aie ol>i*<h\nt 
to the laws ; c)f the hitter, to coutrilmte the sJiare 
of their property whicli is reipdred for the e\- 
pcnses of the state. The coin, the }ii;;liways, 
the posts, tire "raituries, the manufac tnrc-s, vsliat- 
ever could interest the public prosperity, was 
inuderated by the autiioritv of the pra-torian 
pra'fects. As the immediate representatives of 
the Imperial majesty, they were empowered i»» 
explain, to enforce, and tm sume occasions f«» , 
modify, the ‘rener.d edicts h\ (l.cir «!l-cicfioi ai \ 
jiroc i.iniations. Tliev watclicd owr th* comlovt 
of riie pioviiuial Lioveinors. rtmo\t\i (he 
jieMt. aiul intiietcd ]/um''’jnjn.is u.i the •juntv. 
I’rmn .dl the iiiteiior juitsdutions. .m ,q.piai in 
every matter of inij'oi MtiCc . either civil .'r cri- ' 
inin.ii. iniixht be lirnui^iit i.ttore the tiihunal of' , 
the piafcct: hut ///> stufetue w,i, ii uil <ind ai>- i 
'*olute; and the eiiiptiors then 'elves rvf'us«.(J to . 
admit ativ cornjdaints a:.Mi*iist tiie jud;_’meiit or I 
the iute'^rity of a magistrate whom tlicy ho- j 
mmnd with sueli unhoundcil contiiknce. ' " His I 
ap}H)iminents were suitable to he. di;L'mfy ; "t 
and if avarice was his rulin,i; jiassion, lie cnjt>yed 
frequent opportunities of eolUctiiiir a rich liai- 
vest of fees, of presents, and of pc npiisites. 
Thou;;h the emperors no lontrer die.cdid the 
ainhifion of their pnvfects, they were aiteritive 
to coiiiUerhaiance the powcT of this L^rc.it oHite 
by the uncertainty anil shortness vif its dma- 
tion. 


From their superior imiioitance 
, ‘ / 111' T fs 

and dignity, Koine and Lonstanti- 

nople wore -alone exce}>ted from tlie ' '"‘'‘'‘' '“‘''i 
jurisdiction of the pia-torian prielecfs. U'lie 
iinineiise sue of the city, and tlie exjierience of 
the tardy, inetl'ectual opetation of the laws, had 
fuinislied tlie jiidicy of Aiip:ustus with a specimis 
pii-tence for intioducin^a new ma;^istralc’, who 
alone cotiid restiain a servile and tuiluilent po- 
pulace by tlie stionj; arm of arbitrary power, 
\'aleiius iMessalla was ajipointed the lirst pru-fect 
1 of Rome, that his reputation ini^lit counteMance 
su invidious a nic.isure hut. at tlie end of a few 
days, that act oinplished cili/en usi^iud his 
ollice. declarin';, w iih a spirit w orthy of the friend 
of Ihiitus, that he found hiniselt iiHMjjahle of 
exercisin;; a pi»wer iiicompatihle with public 
fieedom, i'*’ As the sfiisc of iil'erty became less 
esqiiisite, the adv.intaijes of order were more 
I liai ly undeistoiul ; and the ju .i le e t, w lio sccined 
to have heeen dtsijrntd as a tciroi onlv to -l.ives 
and va-^r.mts, was pi-nnitfi'd to extend his civil 
and cnnnnal jtm-diciion over the ujuestiian and 
luihle famdifs of Koine. 'I'he pi .i tm-s, annually 
cre.iteel as the jud;;cs of law aiul equity, could 
not lont; tiispute tlie possession of the Forum 
widi a vi^^orous ami permanent ma;;istrate, who 
was Usually admitted itite/ iJie conBdence of the 
prince. U'heir courts were deserted, their num- 
bcT, which had once linctuafed between twelve 
and eighteen, *''• was ^;radna!ly reduced to two 
or tlitee. .'iiul their iinpoit.int functions were 
(oiiriiKd to the expensive ohli;j:ation of exhi- 
hitini; i;anns for tiie at!iusi.ihetit of the p< ople. 
A t’ur t !,e odKe ot tlie Kouum e I'li'uU hut heen 
ch.!i:^id ini.» a vain )''im.aiit, wiii^h was rao-lv 
di'.pi.ivi.d m tl-e e.ipita), tile jnahets assunieil 
th' II V n. int )'hic<' in the se iiate, and were soon 
.sc know led d .is (lie oi dinary jire side nts of that 
ve ne i.dile assfinhly . TiieV received appeals fioin 
the dkj.ince <d one hundred miles; and it was 
alloucil as a principle of juri'\iruelence, tivat all 
mumeipal authority w.is lU-rived from them 
alone. In the discharjLrc of his lahesrious em- 
ployment, the ;;overnor of Rome was assisted by 
fitteeii ulficcr-', some of whom had been origin- 
ally Ills er(ual'., or even his superiors. The prin- 
cip.d depa^tmen^^ were relative to the command 
of a minieroii!. watcii, established as a safeguard 
against tires, robberies, ami nocturnal disorders; 
the costoely and distribution of the public ailow- 
ance of corn and jirovisimis ; the care of the 
port, of the atpiedncts, of the common sewers, 
and of the navigation and bed of the Tyber; the 

/'< n f ■ ' .«.vl O,,. «rarfl ,r'l M'p rpTW'li'.c !i‘! it »»» hrokpri 
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of the maikets, the theatres and of 
the private as. well as public works. Their vigi- 
lance ensured the three principal objects of a 
regular police, safety, plenty, and cleanliness j 
and as a proof of the attention of government 
to preserve the s])lendour and ornainciits of the 
ca}>itcil, a particular inspector \vas appointed for 
the statues ; the guardian, as it were, of tliat in- 
animate people, %\hicli, accoiding to tlje extra- 
vagant computation of an old writer, was scarcely 
inferior in mnnber to the living inhabitants of 
Rome. About thirty years after the foundation 
of Constantinople, a similar magistrate was 
created in that rising nietrojjolis, for the same 
uses and with the same powers. A perfect equa- 
lity was established between the dignity of the 
tu'o municipal, and that of the J''>ur praetorian, 
pra^fects. 

Thepirr™. Tho^e who, in the Impeii.d hie- 
fruK, lue-pr®- rarcliV, were distintriushed bv the 

feet', eH:c i * . j ‘ . 

title 01 Res/iectaidc, tormed an in- 
termediate class between the Ulust/ioiis pi.'efects, 
and the Jh'noumble. magistrates of the provinces. 
In this class the proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, 
and Africa, claimed a pre-eminence, wijicii was 
yielded to the reniembrauce of their ancient dig- 
nity ; and the appeal from tlieir tribunal to that 
of the pnefects was almost tlie only murk of 
tlieir dependenceA^'-' Hut the civil govcimuent 
of the empire was distributed into tliirtcen great 
DIOCESES, each of which equalled the just mea- 
sure of a powerful kingdom. The ftrst of tiiese 
dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of tlie 
count of the East; and we may convey some 
idea of the importance and variety of his func- 
tions, by observing, that six bandied apparitors, 
who would be styled at present either secreta- 
lies, or clerks, or ushtrs, or messengers, were 
cmjtloyed in his immediate oiVice. m Tiie place 
of .luiZUUal ird'/fct of Egypt was no longer lillcd 
by a Roman kniglit ; l>ut the name was letaiueil ; 
and the extraordinary powers wbich the situation 
of the country, and the temper of the mliabitaiits, 
had once made iiidispon-jablc, were still con- 
tinued to the governor. The eleven remaining 
liioccres, of Aslana, Pontica, and Thiace; of 
Alacedonia, Dacia, and Pannonia, or western 
Illyricum ; of Italy and Africa ; of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain; were governed by twelve i-irr.rs, 
or whose name sufficientlv ex- 

plains the nature and dependence of their office. 

It may be added, that the lieutenant-generals 
of the Roman armies, the military counts and 
dukes, who will he liereafter mentioned, were 
allowed the lank and title of 
Theeovimors A'’ rive spirit of jealousy and ov- 

tentation pievailed in the councils 

Vinces. , , , , 

oi the emperors, they proceeded 
with anxious diligence to divide the substance 
and to multiply the titles of power. The vast 

f '.ired tr> TiTcre*!** and command all city raafiistrates sine injuna ac de* 
tnmento honnns alieni. 

I'*** Besides o\ir H'.waI gu’de®., vre may Cl^ccr^e that Fchx CanteloniK 


111 The proconsul of Africa had font hundml ppantors , and they 
all received large s^aries, either from tiie trea-ury or the province 
Panciroi p. i6., and Cod. Justinian- 1 xji. tit. bi. Ivu. 


countries which the Roman conquerors had 
united under the same simple form of adini- 
nistiation, were imperceptibly crumbled into 
minute fragments ; till at length the whole em- 
pire was distributed into one hundred and six- 
teen provinces, each of wliich supported an 
expensiv e and sjvleiidid establishment. Of these, 
three vveie governed by proco?iSKLs, thirty-seven 
by consu/ar!>, five by correefurs, and seventy-one 
by presi'icnls. The appellations of these ma- 
I gistratc*. weic diflerent ; tJiey ranked in succes- 
j sive order, the enrigns of tlieir dignity were 
I curiously varied, and their siiuation, fiom ac- 
cidental circumstances, might be more or less 
agreeable or advantageous. Rut tlicy were all 
(excepting only the proeonsuK^i alike included 
in the class ot persons ; and they were 

.dike intrusted, during the pleasure of the 
prince, and under the authority of the prefects 
or their deputies, with the administration of 
ju-vtice aud the finances in their respective dis- 
tricts. The ponderous volumes of the Codes 
and Randecls would furnish ample materials 
for a minute enqiiiiy into the svstem of pro- 
vincial government, as in the space of six cen- 
turies it was improved by the wisdom of the 
Roman statesmen and lawyers. It may be 
sufficient for the historian to select two singular 
and salutary piovisiuns, intended to restrain the 
abuse of autliority. 1 . For the preservation of 
pc.ice and oulei, llio governors of the provinces 
were armed with the sword of justice. They 
inrilcted corpoial pimiriiments, and they exer- 
cised, in capital olleuces, the power of life and 
death. Rut they were not authorised to indulge 
the condemned criminal with the choice of his 
own execution, or to ])ronounce a sentence of 
the mildest and most lionourable kind of exile, 
'i’hese prerogatives were reserved to the pricfects, 
who alone could impose the heavy tine of fifty 
pounds of gold their vicegerents w ere confined 
to live tulliug Weight of a few ouncesri^-^ This 
distinction, wliicli seems to grant the larger, 
while it denies the smaller degree of authority, 
was founded on a very rational niotive. The 
smaller degree was infinitely more liable to 
abuse. I’lie passions of a provincial magistrate 
might frequently provoke him into acts of op- 
pression, which allected only the freedom or the 
ibrtunes of the sulvject ; though, from a prin- 
ciple of prudence, peihaps of humanity, he 
niiglit still be terrified by the guilt of innocent 
blood. It may likewise be considered, that 
exile, considerable fines, or the choice of an 
easy death, lelate more particularly to the rich 
and the noble ; and the persons the most ex- 
posed to the avarice or resentment of a pro- 
vincial magistrate, were thus removed from his 
obscure persecution to the more august and 
impartial tribunal of the prajtorian praefect. 


112 In Iiaiv thCTp was likewise the near of Rome Ithasb^n 
rrtiK h cli'putrtb whether hi'.ji'Ti Oittion measured >Jt e hmidreil n’lles 
fr.>m the eitv, or whether it stretfhed over the teu Mautlicm provinces 
of Italy- 


113 Amonj; the works of the cf lehratwl 1 Ipian, there was oneni 
te i biioks, oinreminsi the ottic*’ of a priHonsiil, whose duties so the 
ti’(*st essetiti.ll artKles were ilie s^ane as those of an ordinary governor 


ol a provime 

lit 'Ihe p^’dents, nr cnnsulars. could impose onlv two ounces ; 
the v’le-prafuts, threej the preu oiisuls, count of the EaaS, 
pntert of EK'i't, SIX See Hcinecni Jur Ci«il tom. i- P* '«■ 
randect. ! xivui, tit. xix. n. S Cod. Jusuruan. 1. 1 . Ut. hv. 4. 
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2. As it was reasonably apprehended that the 
integrity of the judge might he liiassed, if hi** 
interest was concerned, or his aiicetions were 
engaged ; the strictest regulations were esta- 
blished, to exclude any person, without the 
special dispensation of the emperor, from tlie 
government of tlie province where he was 
born; and to prohibit the governor or his 
son from contracting marriage witli a native, or 
an inhabitant ; or from purchasing slaves, 
lands, or houses, within the extent of his ju- 
risdictioiiA^"^ Notwithstanding these rigorous 
precautions, the emperor Constantine, after a 
reign of twenty-five years, still deplores the 
venal and oppressive administration of justice, 
and expresses tlic wannest iiniignation that the 
audience of tlie judge, his despatch of liusiucss, 
his se.istiiuible delavs, and Ins iin.ii sentence, 
were publicly sold, either by him'-elf or by the 
officers of hi.s court. The continuance, and 
perhaps the impunity, of these crimes, is attested 
i)y the rtjietition of impotent Iav^s, and incllcc- 
tual menaces. ' 

The i-n.fev.im -VU the civil magistrates were 
drawn from the profession of the 
law'. The celebmted Institutes of JustiuiAn 
are addressed to the youth of his dominions, 
who had devoted themselves to tlie study of 
Homan Jurisprudence ; and the sovereign con- 
descends to animate their diligence, by tlie as- 
surance that their skill and ability would in 
time be rewarded by an adequate share in tlic 
government of the republic, The rudiment', 
of this lucrative science were taught in all the 
con-'iderable cities of the Ka't and e''t ; hut the 
most famous school vkis tluit of Hci vtu''j 
on tile coast of Pluinlcia; whiih lIou:i-'i-<.d 
above thiee centuries from the tunc of .\lex- 
ander :Si.verus. the author jitih.ijis of an insti- 
tution so a<l\antaj.Ct>us to his naii'e couutiy. 
After a regular coutse of cduc.uioii, wiiich 
lasted livevears, the students di'.pi.istd ll.ein- 
selves through the provinces, in search of for- 
tune and honours; nor could they want an 
inexhaustible supply of business in a great 
empire, already corrupted by the multiplicity 
of laws, of arts, and of vices. Tlie court of the 
pr®torian pradect of the East could alone fur- 
nish employment for one hundred and fifty 
avlvocates, sixty-four of whom were distin- 
guished by peculiar privileges, and two were 

H *> I't niHi jnirj-r -in- ’"istruio - ire c-jal; |.r»rripi. por- 

tic'i.u » m 1 .hiMiinw S j jit >.). I In. law w*. Tir.t 

«).I. t.\l lr> thv r vi-ir- I”., ir;.T rl-.' r» f< '-m <if 

I Uxi 1 I } .■ . M f r. i:'i' if!on i- •'I.-- r,»tl in 1 Ji.M-i, » .e. e,|Ual %irnt- 
m---, Mv! V -h. , "1 V : 
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annually chosen with a salary of sixty pounds 
of gold, to defend the causes of tiie treasury. 
The first experiment was made of their judicial 
talents, by appointing them to act occasionally 
as assessors to the m.igistratcs ; from thence they 
were often raised to presiilc in the tiibunals 
befiire which they had pleaded. I'liey obtained 
the government of a piovincc; and, by the aid 
of merit, of reputation, or of favour, they as- 
cended, by successive stejis, to the illuslrious 
elignities of tlie state. In the practice of the 
bar, these men had consitlcred reason as tJie 
instrument of dispute ; they interpreted the laws 
according to the dictates of piivate interest; 
and the same pernicious habits might still ad- 
' here to their cliaracters in the public adininis- 
^ tratioii of the state. The honour of a liberal 
profession has indeeil been vindicated by ancient 
and modern advocates, vvho have filled the most 
important stations, with pure integrity, and 
consummate wistlom • but in the decline of 
j Homan jurisprudence, tlie ordinary promotion 
of lawyers was jiregnant with mischief and 
I disgrace. The noble art, which had once been 
preserved as tJie sacred inheritance of the pa- 
tricians was fallen into the hands of freedmen 
jind plebeians^*- who, with cunning rather tlian 
with skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious 
trade. Some of them procured admittance into 
families for the purpose of fomenting differ- 
ences. of encouraging suits, and of preparing a 
harvest of gain for tlicmselves or their brethren. 
Others, rcclu>c in their chambers, maintained 
the dignity <,f legal professois, by furnishing a 
rich client with subtleties to confound the plaiii- 
c>t (niths, and with arguments to colour the 
nuKt uJ.jiivtifi.ible pU'tenrions. The splendid 
and {.t.pidar chi'-s was composed of the advo- 
cates. who iilltd tlie Forum with the sound of 
their turgid and h quucious rhetoric. Cureless 
of fame ami of justice, they are described, for 
the ir.O'-t \*urt, us ignorant and rapacious guides, 
who c<»hducted their clients through a maze 
of expeii'.e, of delay, and of disappointment; 
from whence, after a tedious series of years, 
they were at length dismissed, when their pa- 
tience and fortune were almost exhausted.*^ 
III. In the system of policy in- Th« military 
troduced by .Vugustus, the gover- 
nors, those at least of the Imperial provinces, 
were invested witli the full powers of the sove- 

Tl.pfwl'-Tii';. 1 lie was iliainejiishcrf Sy his ^loqnence, ’•hile h* 
aha .%■> an 3<l\«iCrtje 7n »b** ronrt «■+ the pni fnnan prwfjvt. S. He 
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reign himself. ^Ministers of peace and war, the 
distribution of rewards and punishments de- 
pended on them alone, aiul they successively 
appeared on their tiibunal in the robes of civil 
mivgistracv, and in complete armour at tlie head 
of the Roman legions, Tlie intluence of the 
revenue, the authority of law, and the command 
of a military force, concurred to render their 
power supreme and ab'^olute ; and vvlienever 
they were tempted to violate their allegiance, 
the loyal province which they involved in their 
rebellion, was scarcely sensible of any change in 
it-> political state. From the time of ComnuaUis 
to the reign of Constantine, near one hundred 
governors migiit be enumerated, who, with 
various success, erected tlic standard of revolt; 
and though the innocent were too often sacri- 
ficed, the guilty might be sometimes prevented, 
by the s'is\)icious cruelty of their master, To 
sfcure his throne and the public tranquillity 
from these formidable servants, Constantine re- 
solved to divide the military from the civil 
administration ; and to establisli, fis a pennanent 
and professional distinction, a practice vvhicJi liail 
been adopted only as an occasional expe<lient. 
The supreme jurisdiction exercised by the pr:e- 
toiiau prefects over tlie armies of tlie empire, 
was transferred to the two mn'iter'i general whom 
ho instituted, the one for the cavnfn/, the other 
h>r the in/dnlfy; and though each of tliesetV//v- 
triofis othcers was more peculiarly re'.pj)nsib!c 
for the discipline of those troops vviiicli vvero 
under his immediate inspection, tliey both iniHf- 
ferently commanded in the tielJ the several 
boviies, whether of horse or foot, which were 
united in the same anny.i'^? Their number 
was soon doubled by the division of the cast and 
west; and as separate generals of the same rank 
and title were appinnted on the four important 
frontiers of the Rhine, of the Upper and t!ie 
Lower Danube, and of the Euphiates, the de- 
fence vtf the Roman empire was at length com- 
mitted to eight masters general of the cavalry 
and infantry. Under their orders, thirty-five 
military commanders were stationed in the pro- 
vinces; three in Britain, six in Gaul, one in 
S[>ain, one in Italy, five on tlie Upper, and four 
on the Lower Danube; in ^Vsia eight, three in 
E'ivpt. and four in Africa. The titles of oumtSy 
and r/aAv?,^-' by vvliicii they were piopcrly dis- 
tinguished, have obtained in modern languages 
so very ditferent a sense, that the use of tiiein 
may occasion some huqirise. But it sliould he 
rect)llected, that the secoml of tliose appellations 
is only a corruption of the Latin vvonl, which 
was indi'ciimiaately applied to any uiilitarv 
chief. All these pnwiiicial generals were there- 
fore l)ut no more than ten among them 

were dignified with the rank of counts or com- 
panions. a title of honour, or rather of favour, 
which had been recently invented in the court of 

121 See 1 evirnple in the I ife nf 
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same jw'wer- vrhith ( n ere, j-rotonaul of Cjl*<‘n, had ewrci-ed in the 
name fhe -en.-.te .’"d e 
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Constantine. A gold belt was the ensign whicli 
distinguislied the office of the counts and dukes; 
and besides their pay, they received a liberal 
allow'ance sufficient to maintain one hundred 
and ninety servants, and one hundred and fifty- 
eight horses. They were strictly prohibited from 
interfering in any matter which related to the 
administration of justice or the revenue ; l)ut the 
command w hich they exercised over the troops 
of their department, was independent of the 
authority of the magistrates. Aliout the siime 
time that Constantine gave a legal sanction to 
the ecclesiastical order, he instituted in the 
Homan empire the nice balance of tlie civil and 
the military powers. The emulation, and some- 
times the discord, which reigned between two 
professions of opposite interests and incompatible 
maimers, vvas productive of beneficial and of 
pernicious conseipiences. It was seldom to l>e 
expected that the general and the civil governor 
of a province should either conspire for the dis- 
turbance, or sliould unite for the service, of their 
country. While the one delayed to offer the 
assistance which the other disdained to solicit, 
tlie troops very frequently remained uitlumt 
orders or without supplies ; the public safety 
was betrayed, and the defenceless subjects were 
left exposed to the fury of the barbarians. The 
divideil administration, which had been formed 
by Constantine, relaxed the vigour of the state, 
while it Secured the trancjuillity of the monarch. 

Tlie memory of Constantine has Distinction of 
lieen deservedly censured for another troop*, 
innovation which corrupted military discipline, 
and prepared the ruin of the empire. The nine- 
teen years vvliich preceded his final victory over 
Licinius, had been a period of licence and intes- 
tine war. The rivals who contended for tlie 
possession of tlie Roman world, had withdrawn 
tlie greatest part of their forces from the guard 
of the general frontier; and the principal cities 
which formed the boundary of their respective 
dominions were filled with soldiers, v\ho con- 
sidered their countrymen as their most impla- 
cable enemies. After the use of these internal 
garrisons had ceased with the civil war, the con- 
queror wanted either wisdom or firmness to 
revive the severe discipline of Diocletian, and 
to suppress a fatal indulgence, which habit had 
endeared and almost confirmed to the military 
order. From the reign of Constantine a popular 
and even legal distinction was admitted between 
the Palatines ^ and the Borderers ; the troops of 
the court, as they were improperly styled, and 
the troops of the frontier. The former, elevated 
by tile sujK'riority of their pay and privileges, 
were permitted, except in the extraordinary 
emergencies of vvar, to occupy their tranquil 
stations in the he.art of the provinces. The most 
flourishing cities were op[)ressed by the intoler- 
able weight of quarters. The soldiers insensibly 

1^7 Though the mihfary roiinU an^ diik£?~ 'ireftequenlK menUonwi, 
hoih in lii-tor> aiid thL ■vve nni-.t have ref ti. the 

fur the ex4ct kii'.u Ivd-ie i‘f iheir min’btr <ird -tafi'i'i-, !• or 
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forLjot tiie \irtucs of thoir profe-^vion, ami con- ' 
tiactod only tlio vices of civil life. Tliey were 
either degraded hy the industry of mechanic 
tf.uies, or enervated hy the luxury of haflis and 
theatres. They soon became careless of their 
inarti.ii exercises, curious in their diet and 
app.-uvl ; and while they inspired terror to tlio 
sa!)jeets of tlie empire, they trembled at the 
hostile ai)proach of the barbarians, ' The chain 
of fortdtcations which Diocletian and his col- 
leagues iiad extended along the l>anks of the 
great rivers, was no longer maintained with the 
same care, or ilefended with the same vigil.mce. 
The numbers which still remained under the 
name of tlie trot)[)s of tlie fi ontier, might he suf- 
ficient for the onlin.iiv defence. Ihif their spiiit 
was degiaded hy the humiliating rellcction, that 
llh'if who Were expo'ed to tile li.irdships iind 
ilvugem of a jjoip-tu.d w.nf.ne, weie levvardeJ 
oniv with ah«uit too thirds of the jiav .iinl einoln- 
ineiUs uliich were lav i-, lied on the tiooj»s of tlie 
court. Kvoii the b.uuls or leei«>ns lb.it were 
i.iised the nearest to the level of tliose unworthy 
favourites, were* in some measure (h'sgr.iced hy 
the title of honour which they were allowed to 
assume. It w .is in vaiti that Constantine rc-peated 
the most dreadful menaces of fire and sword 
against the llorderers who should dare to desert 
their colours, to connive at the inroads of the ; 
barbarians, or to participate in the spoil. i 
The mischiefs which How from injudicious coun- j 
sels are seldom removed by tlie application of 
jiarri.il severities- ami though succee«ling princes 
laboured to restoi'e tiie srrcr(gth and number-, 
of tl'.e fiontier gaiu-.ons. the empiu*. till the la-t 
nimiH lit i>f its d.'ssoiutiou, continued to iangui'h 
Und.i tliL tiiOital Wi>i:i.d wldch b.ui lieeu so 
la-blv or so oe.ikiv inlKcttd bv tliebatul (»f Con- 
tt mfiue. 

rua- ....lof Tlio same tiini I polic). of dl- 
’ vl ‘ihg vvlhitcvir i-- nmtid, «.f re- 
ducing whatever is e' ilntiU, of dreading evtry 
active power, and of expecting that the m<»'>t 
iVehle will jvrove the most t'bvdie-nt. se,.ms to 
Jiervade the institutions of .several }»rince*s, and 
p.irticul.arly those of Con-tantine. The martial 
pride of the legions, whose victorious canijis 
had so often been the scene of re-bedlion, was 
nourished by the rneniorj- of tliiir past exploits, 
and tlie consciousness of their actual strength. 

As long as they maintained their ancient es- 
tabii-.hmcnt of six thons.ind met*, they siibsistc<b 
umter the reign of Dioehtian, v.uh of tlwni , 
s*njgiv. a vi-jl-le and u.ij-oil.ml object in the 
imiitarv bisi»irv of tb'- llum-m empire-. A ti w 
vi.irs iit'rt rw II ds, tn si- 'ig.join. bodn s w» n* 
'i.rnnk to a v. i \ n utsM- s;/. ; •. I > n 

1 . v\ir!) -.,1. a'iX'il «*!' s. d- f t.-i fl 

tlie citv t f‘ \n,ida. ag. ti, t tiie INr-.-m-. the 
total gaiii'ou, wit i tlie lui-.ilut.mts of bti*h s« xes. 


and the peasants of the deserted country, did 
f not exceed tlie number of twenty thousand per- 
sons.^'! From this Fact, and from similar ex- 
amples, there is reason to believe, tliat the con- 
stitution of the legionary troops, to vvliieh they 
p.irtly owed their valour and discipline, was 
dissolved by ('onstantine ; and that the hands 
of Uonian infantiy, which still assumed the 
same names and the same honours, consisted 
only of one thousand or lifteen hundred men.'->- 
Tile conspiracy of so many separate detach- 
ments, each of which was awed hy the sense of 
its own vveakiU’ss, could easily be checked; and 
the successors of (’onstantine might imlulge 
tJieir love of ostentation, by issuing their orders 
to one hundred and thii ty-tw o legions, inscribed 
on the muster-roll of their numerous armies. 
The reniainder of their troops was distributee! 
into several hundred cohorts t)f infantry, and 
s<jiuulrons of cavalry. 'J lieir arms, and titles, 
and ensigns, were calcnlateel to inspire terror, 
and to display the variety of nations who marched 
iimicr the Imperial standard. i\nd not a ves- 
tige was left of tliat severe simplicity, whie’h, in 
the ages of freedom and victory, liad distin- 
guisheel the line of battle of a Roman anny 
fioin iheconfuse‘d host of an ,^siaticmonarch. 

A more partiemlar enumeration, drawn from the 
might exercise the diligence of an an- 
tiquary; but tlic Iiistorian will content himself 
with observing, that tlie number of permanent 
stations or garrisons established on the frontiers 
of the empire, amounted to five hundred and 
ti^htv-three ; and that, under tlie* successors of 
(.'ou'-tantine, tlw complete force of the military 
tsr.ibli'hnient w,is eomjmtcd at six hundred and 
ibitv-tivc iIkuis-uhI soldiers. An eflort so 
piodigmus surpassed the wants of a more an- 
tieiu, and the f.icultics of a later, periotl. 

In the various states of society, ihffiniU 5 of 
.'‘.runes are ncruited from very dif- ‘**'*^‘ 
ferent motives, llaibarians are urged hy the 
love i>f war ; tlie citizens of a free republic may 
be jiromptcd bx u priucljiie of duty ; the sub- 
jects, or at least the nobles of a monarchy, are 
aniinatc-tl by a sentiment of honour; hut the 
timid and luxurious inhabitants of a declining 
empire must be allurcsl into the service by the 
hiipes of profit, or compelled by the dreatl of 
l>unishuunt. The resources of the R«>man 
treasuty were exhausted by the increa54e of pay, 
by the repetition of donatives, and by the in- 
xtntion of new cTmduincrits and indulgences, 
which, in the opinion of the provincind youtli, 
might cornpensiUe tlic h.ardships and dangers of 
a militaiy life. Yet, althougli the stature was 
loWMxdd'' although slav^.^, at le.'i.st by a t'leit 
ise.niv.ttice, wiie mdiserimin.ift ly rce»ived into 
the ranks. {};•■ ins5,rtnotmtnlde difficulty of pro- 
curing a regular and adequate supply of volun- 
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teers, obliged the emperors to adopt more 
eft’ectual and coercive methods. The lands 
bestou'ed on the veterans, as the free reward of 
their valour, were henceforward granted under 
a condition, which contains the first rudiments 
of the feudal tenures ; that their sons, who suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance, should devote them- 
selves to the profession of arms, as soon as they ! 
attained the age of manhood ; and their cow- 1 
arclly refusal was punished l)y the loss of honour, 
of fortune, or even of life, Hut as the annual 
growth of the sons of the veterans bore a very 
small proportion to the demands of tlie service, 
levies of men were frequently required from llie 
provinces, and every proprietor was obli'.'e I 
either to take up arms, or to j^rocure a substi- 
tute, or to purchase liis exemption by the pay- 
ment of a heavy fine. The sum of forty-two 
pieces of gold, to w hich it was rcdi<red,ascertains 
the exorbitant price of volunteers, and the 
reluctance with which the government admittetl 
of this alternative. 1^7 Such was the horror for 
the profession of a soldier, which had aifectctl 
the minds of the degenerate Homans, that many 
of the youth of Italy, and the provinces, chose 
to cut ort‘ the fingers of their right hand to 
escape fiom being pressed into the service; and 
th^s strange expedient was so commonly prac- 
tised, as to deserve the severe animadversion of 
tlie Uvvs,^^^ and a peculiar name in the Latin 
language, 

iacTea.e of inh oduction of barbaiians 

ba»-han'in Joto the Roman armies became everv 

auiiuar.es. , . , •' 

day more universal, more necessary, 
and more fatal. The most daring of the Sev- 
thians, of the Goths, and of the Gennans, who 
delighted in war, and who found it more profit- 
able to defend than to ravage the proviiices, 
were enrolled, not only in the auxiliaries of their 
respective nations, but in the legions tliemsclves, 
ainl among the most distinguished of the I’alatine 
troops. As they freely mingled with the subjects 
of the empire, they gradtiaily learned to despise 
thtir manners, and to imitate their arts, d’hev 
abjured the irnjilicit reverence which tlie pride of 
Rome had exacted from their ignorance, while 
they acquired the knowledge and possession of ; 
tnose advantages by wliich alone she supported ! 
her declining greatness. The barbarian soldiers, | 
who displayed any military talents, were ad- j 
vancetfi without exception, to the most important , 
cotnniands ; and the naiues of the tiihunes, of tlie ( 
counts and dukes, and of the generals themselves, , 
lietray a foreign origin, which thev no longer con- 
di sceiidcd to disguise. They v. ere idVen intrusted 
with the conduct of a war against their countrv- 
luen ; and though most of them preferred the | 

''ev the fwn He Veiera”i', .'.rd He Filns Wemnnim, ! 

i" '1'“’ evr^nth h.»-ik ct the The- (', <ie The "urevt -which tfuir | 
Till it.irv -efM e w-i» it'{tiireiU '.inxl tr<>in tweistY-hw to | 

If the -"’ 1 , i>f the M'ter'.ii-. -isue^rfd 'v ith ,» h.i’-'e, the> h ni .i nirht to j 
s->se.nth 

r.T ' -a 1 
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r&Tijred ei , ^ I 

is ex^'-TBs-eiU that shall n-n he iulnotted mtet optinias 

lec tis'imorutn militum tunn.V'. i 

ivs TTie i-CT'on arul prnjertv of a Koinan kriiffht, who had muti- i 
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c' to er-dcr that these .'ow-irdh de eriers sliall he butut alive. • 
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j ties of allegiance to those of blood, they did not 
I always avoid the guilt, or at least the suspicion, 
i of holding a treasonable correspondence with the 
I enemy, of inviting his invasion, or of sparing his 
I retreat. The camps, and the palace of the son 
I of Constantine, vvere governed l)y the powerful 
' taction of the Franks, who preserved the strict- 
est connection vvith each other, and with their 
country, and who resented every personal affront 
as a national indignity, i+o When the tyrant 
Caligula was suspected of an intention to invest 
a very extraordiuary candidate with the consular 
robes, the sacrilegious piofanation would have 
sc.trcely excited less astonishment, if, instead of 
a horse, the noblest cliieftain of Germany or 
Britain liad been the object of his choice. The 
revolution of three centuries had produced so 
remarkable a chanire in the piejudicos of the 
people, tliat, with the public approbation, Con- 
stantine showed his successors the example of 
bestowing the honours of the consulship on the 
])ar!>ari.tns, who, by their merit and services, had 
deserved to be ranked among the first of the 
Romans. But as these hardy veterans, who 
had been educated in the ignorance or contempt 
of the laws, vvere incapable of exercising any 
civil offices, the powers of the human mind 
were contracted by the irreconcilable separa- 
tion of talents as well as of professions, The 
accomplished citizens of’ the Greek and Roman 
republics, whose characters could adapt them- 
selves to the bar, tlie senate, the camp, or the 
, schools, had learned to write, to speak, and to act l; 
j with the same spirit, and with e{{ual abilities. 

I IV. Beetles the magistrates and Seven mmisters 
I generals, who at a distance from ot the palace, 
the court dift'used their delegated authority over 
the provinces and armies, the einiieror conferred 
the rank of on seven of his more im- 

mediate servants, to whose fidelity he intrusted 
his safety, or his counsels, or his treasures. 1. Tlie 
private apartments of the palace were governed 
by a favourite eunuch, who, in the language of 
that age, wasstjled the prtvpimt u or xhechimbo- 
I prrefect of the sacred bedchamber. 

His duty was to attend the emperor in his hours 
of state, or in those of amusement, and to per- 
form about his person all those menial services, 
which can only derive tlieir splendour from the 
influence of rovaltv- Under a prince who de- 
served to reign, the great chamberlain (for such 
we may call him; was an useful and humble do- 
mestic ; but an artful domestic, who improves 
every occasion of unguarded confidence, will 
insensibly acquire over a feeble mind that as- 
cendant which harsh wisdom and uncomplying 
virtue can seldom obtain. The degenerate grand- 

so ronsiittimble, that the province cnmi.iainetl of a scarcity of recruits, 

f«r. 10) 
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t' »•, I c.tn'iot discover tl.e name of a sm^ie barhar on. 1 shouia 
tSpre^ re "Uemret the 1 5»ei ihtv - f tt-at price ■, ^b relaiivt. to the onia- 
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sons of Theodosius, who wore invisible to their 
subjects, and contemptible to their enemies, ex- 
alted the prefects of their bedcham!)er above 
tlie heads of all the ministers of tJie palace; H2 
and even his deputy, the first of the splendid 
train of slaves who waited in tlie presence, was 
thought wortliy to raiik before t.'ie respectable 
proconsuls of Greece or -.Vsia. The jurisdic- 
tion of the chamheilain was acknowledged by 
tlie counts-, or superintendents, who regulated 
the two important j)ro\inces, of the magnili- 
cence of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the 
ThemMwof ‘2. 'Jlie prill- 

theoiHcei. cipal administration of public allairs 
was committed to the diligence and abilities of 
the funster of the njfices.^^'^ He was the su- 
preme magistrate of the palace, inspected the 
discipline of the civil and military schools, and 
received appeals fioiu all jiarls of the eiuiJire; 
in the causes which related to that numerous 
army of privileged persons, who, as the servants 
of the court, had obtained, for themselves and 
families, a right to decline tlie authority of the 
ordinary judges, Tlie correspondence between 
the prince and his subjects was managed by 
the four scniiia-, or offices of this minister of 
state. Tiic first was ajiproprlated to mcmoiials, 
the second to epistles, the tidrd to petitions, and 
tne fourth to papers and orders of a miscella- 
neous kind. Each of these was directed l>y an 
infeiior master of respectable dignity, and the 
whole business was despatched by a hundred and 
fi^rty-eiglit secrehiries, chosen for the most part 
fjoni tlie profession of the law-, on account of the 
variety of ahstractsof reports and refeianceswinch 
fi equentlv occiured in tlie e\eicise of their sevei.d 
functions. From a CMiide-cension, whicli in far- 
mer ages would have been esteemed unvvorlhy 
of tlu* Roman maje-ity, a particular &,cieta.y 
was allowed fur tlie Greek language; and inter- 
preters were appointed to receive tlie amhu'.sa- 
dors of tlie liarbarians but the department of 
foreign affairs, which constitutes so essential a 
part of modern policy, seldom diverted tlie nt- 
teiition of the nia-,fer of the otfices. His miiul 
was more seriously engaged by tlie general di- 
rection of the posts and arsenals of-fhe empire. 
There were thirty-four cities, fil’feen in the east, 
and nineteen in the west, in which regular com- 
p.inies of workmen were })tr{)etually einjiloved 
in fabricating defensive armour, offensive we.i- 

H'i rv,!. Thpvl 1 V, (It s. 
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pons of all sorts, and military engines, wliicli 
were deposited in tlie arsenals, aiul occasionally 

delivered for the serv ice of the 
. ^ T c • Tliequa-stor. 

troops. 3. In the course or nine 

centuries, the office of qurcstor had experienced 
a very singular revolution- In the infancy of 
Rome, two inferior magistrates were annually 
elected by the people, to relieve the consuls 
from the invidious management of the public 
treasure a similar assi.stant was grantetl to 
every proconsul, and to every prietor, who ex- 
ciciscd a military or provincial command ; with 
the extent of conquest, the two quaistors were 
gradually multiplied to the number of four, of 
eight, of twenty, and, for a short time, perhaps, 

of forty ;rt6 jmff ffio noblest citizens ambitiously 
solicited an office which gave them a seat in the 
senate, and a just liope of obtaining the honours 
of the republic. Whilst Augustus affected to 
luaintaiti the freedom of election, he consented 
to accept the annual privilege of recommending, 
or ratlicr indeeil of nominating, a certain pro- 
portion of cantlidates ; and it was his custom to 
select one of these distinguished youths, to read 
his orations or epistles in the assemblies of tJie 
senate. t47 The practice of Augustus was imi- 
tated by succeeding princes, the occasional com- 
mission was established as a permanent office ; 
and the favoured quajstor, assuniing a new 
and more illustrious character, alone survived 
the suppression of his ancient and useless col- 
leagues, As tlie orations, which he composed 
in the name of the emperor, i-*'* acquired the 
force, and, at Icngtli, tlie form of absolute edicts, 
he was cousidcied ns the repi cscntath e of the 
Icgi'-hitive power, the oiaele of the council, and 
the oii-inal soutce (»f tlie civil juiisprudence. 
He was sometimes invited to take his seat in 
tiie Nuproine judic^turo of the Iniperial con- 
"I-tory, with via* praitorian pr.efects, and the 
nuotc-r of the olncts ; and he was tUquently re- 
quested to resolve the doubts of inferior judges : 
)>ut a'N he was not oppressed with a variety of 
subordinate business, his leisure and talents were 
eniploved to cultivate that dignified stvle of elo- 
quence, which, in the con option of taste and 
language, "till preserves the majesty of the Ro- 
man laws. In some respects, the office of the 
luipcri.d (juaistor may he comji.tred with that 
of a inodein chancellor; but tlie U'.e of a gre-at 
seal, which seems to have been atlopted bv the 
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illiterate barbarians, was never introduced to 
attest the public acts of the emperors. 4. The 
The public extraordinarjT title of count of the 
sacred !argesseSi was bestowed on 
the treasurer-general of the revenue, with the 
intention perhaps of inculcating, that e\ery pay- 
ment flowed from the voluntary bounty of the 
monarch. To conceive the almost infinite de- 
tail of the annual and daily expense of the ci\il 
and military administration in every part of a 
great empire, would exceed the powers of the 
most vigorous imagination. The actual account 
employed several Imndred persons, distributed 
into eleven different offices, nhicli were artfully 
contrived to examine and control their respec- 
tive operations. The multitude of these .agents 
had a natural tendency to increase; and it uas 
more than once thought expedient to dismiss to 
their native homes the useless supernimicrarics, 
who, deserting their honest labours, liafi pre’^sed 
with too much eagerness into the luciative pro- 
fession of the finances. 151 Tw’onty-nine provin- 
cial receivers, of whom eighteen were honourctl 
with the title of count, corresponded with the 
treasurer; and he extended his jurisdiction o\er 
the mines from whence the precious metals were 
extracted, over the mints, in which tJiey were 
converted into the current coin, and over the 
public treasuries of the most important cities, 
where they were deposited for the service of the 
state. The foreign trade of the empire was re- 
gulated by this minister, who directed likewise 
all the linen and woollen manufactures, in which 
the successive operations of spinning, weaving, 
and dyeing, were executed, chiefly hy women of 
a servile condition, for the use of the palace and 
army. Twenty-six of these institutions are enu- 
merated in the VV’est, where the arts Iiad been 
more recently introduced, and a still larger 
proportion may be allowed for the industrious 
Thepnvate provinces of the East. '52 5 , Be- 

treaAurer. si^es the public revenue, which an 
absolute monarch might levy and expend ac- 
cording to his pleasure, the emperors, in the 
capacity of opulent citizens, possessed a very 
extensive property, which was administered by 
the counts or^ treasurer of the private estate. 
Some part had perhaps been the ancient de- 
mesnes of kings and republics ; some accessions 
might be derived from the families, which were 
successively invested with tlie purple ; but the 
most considerable portion flowed from the im- 
pure source of confiscations and forfeitures. 
The Imperial estates were scattered through 
the provinces, from ^Mauritania to Britain ; but 
the rich and fertile soil of Cappadocia tempted 
the monarch to acquire in that country his fairest 
possessions, 1'' 5 and either Constantine or his 
successors embraced the occasion of justifying 


avarice by religious zeal. Tiiey sujiprcssed the 
rich temple of Comana, where the high-prie^t 
of the goddess of w ar supported the dignity of 
a sovereign ]>rince; and they ajiplicd to their 
private use the consecrated lands which were 
inhabited by six thousand subjects or slaves of 
the deity and her ministers. '5-1 But these were 
not the ^aluable inhabitants: the plains that 
stretch from the foot of iMount Arga?us to the 
banks of the Sarus, bred a generous race of 
horses, renowned above all others in the ancient 
ivorld for their majestic shape and incompaiable 
swiftness. These sacred animals, destined for the 
service of the palace and the Imperial games, 
Were protected by tlje laws from the profanation 
of a vulgar master. ' '’5 The demesnes of Cap- 
padocia were imj>ortanf cnougli to require the 
iiiNjjectiou of a count officers of an inferior 
rank ivcrc stationed in the other parts of the 
empire; and the deputies of the private, as well 
as those of the public, treasurer, were maintained 
in tlie exercise of their independent functions, 
and encouraged to control the authority of the 
provincial magistrates. '57 6,7. The Thecounwof 
chosen bands of cavalry and infantry, 
which guarded tlie person of the emperor, w'ere 
under the immediate command of the tivo counts 
of the domestics. The w hole number consisted 
of three thousand five hundred men. divided into 
seven schools, or troops, of five hundred each ; 
and in the East, tliis honourable service was al- 
most entirely appropriated to the Armenians. 
Whenever, on public ceremonies, they were diawa 
up in the couru and porticoes of the palace, their 
lofty stature, silent order, and splendid arms of 
silver and gold, displayed a martial pomp, not 
unworthy of the Roman majesty. ^ From the 
seven schools two companies of horse and foot 
were selected, of the protectors, whose advan- 
tagec us station was the hope and reward of 
Hie most deserving soldiers. They mounted 
guard in the interior apartments, and were oc- 
casionally despatched into the provinces, to ex- 
ecute with celerity and vigour the orders of their 
master. '5y The counts of the domestics had suc- 
ceeded to the office of the prietorian prefects ; 
like the prcefects, they aspired from the service 
of the palace to the command of armies. 

Tlie perpetual intercourse be- Agents or ofBaai 
tween the court and the provinces 
was facilitated by the construction of roads and 
the institution of posts. But these beneficial 
establishments were accidentally connected with 
a pernicious and intolerable abuse. Two or 
tliree hundred agents or messengers w'cre em- 
ployed, under the jurisdiction of the master of 
the offices, to announce the names of the annual 
consuls, and tlic edicts or victories ot the em- 
perors. They insensibly assumed the licence of 
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rej^orting whatever they could observe of the 
conduct either of magistrates or of private citi- 
zens ; and were soon coti'^idered as the eves of 
the monarch^'”’ and the scourge of the people. 
Under the warm intiuence of a feeble reign, 
they multiplied to the increfiihlo numbei of ten 
thousand, (hsd.uned the mild tliougl) fief|ueiit 
admonitions of the laws, and exercised in the 
profitable nianageinent of the posts a rap.icious 
and insolent oppression. Tliese otficial spies, 
who regularly corresjionded with the palace, wt-ie 
encourageil, by fa\our and reward, anxiuusly to 
watch the progress of e\ery treasonable design, 
fjom the faint and latent symptoms of disaffec- 
tion, to the actual prejiaration of an open leiolt. 
Tiieir careless or criminal \io].iti{m of trutli and 
justice was coiered by the consetiated mask of 
ztal ; and they ini'j,Jjt secuiel\ aim their jioisoned 
jurovis at the Ineast eithei of the gmh\ <jr tlio 
innocent, who had pioioked their lescntnient, 
or refused Ui juirchase their silence. A f.nthful 
subject, of .Suia perhaps, or of ilntain, was e\- 
po->ed to tile danger, or at least to tlie dread, of 
being dragged in chains to the court of Milan 
or Constantinople, to defend his life and fortune 
against the malicious charge of tliesc privileged 
informers. The ordinary administration was 
conducted by those methods which extreme ne- 
cessity can alone palliate j and the defects of 
evidence were diligently supplied by the use of 
torture. 

^ The deceitful and dangerous cx- 

Uw of torture. . ^ , . . ,® 

pcriinent ot the ciimmal 
as it is emphatically stvled, was admitted, r.tthcr 
tlian approved, in tlie jinisprudeiice »>f flie Ro- 
mans. They applied this sangulnarv nunle i>f 
examination only lo seivde [mdie-s, \sh«>se -^utler- 
irigs were suhlom wci.»iied by tho-'C ii.iuglity 
republicans in tiie scale »'f justice or luimamtv ; 
hut they would never consent to violate the 
saoed person of a eifizeii, till tliev ])os'.csscd the 
clearest evidence of liis guilt, - The annals of 
tvranny, fiom the reign of Tiberius to that of 
Domitian, circumstantially relate the executions 
of many innocent victims; but, as long as tbe 
faintest remembrance was kept alive v>f tlie na- 
tional freedom and honour, the last liours of a 
Roman were secure from the danger of ig- 
nominious torture. ISJ Xhe conduct of the pro- 
vincial nmgistrates was not, however, reguJatetl 
b\ the practice of the city, or fiie stnct maxims 
of the civilians. TIj-v found tJie um' of torture 
establisiud not only among the slaves of orieuliil 
despotism, but among the .Mao ihmians, vcho 
obeyed a limited inoiiaia h ; anunei tla Ubodsaiis, 
w iho iitmri'Iii. d bv the lih<.’i f \ td t omaicJ i e ; .'unl 
cv\ n amon j 1 be sa,e Albeiii.ius. w {,4, hail .jsst j t^d 

and adoriUfl the digiiitv ot’ imm.m kind. • * '1 i'e 


acquiescence of the provincials encournged their 
governors to acquire, or perhaps to usurp, a dis- 
cretionary power of em})U»y‘mg the rack, to extort 
from vagrants or plelieian criminals (lie confes- 
sion of their guilt, till they insensibly jiroceeded 
to confound the distinction of rank, and to dis- 
regard the privileges of Roman citizens. I’lie 
apprehensions of tlie sul/jects urgetl them to 
solicit, and the interest of the sovereign engaged 
him to grant, a variety of special exemjitions, 
which tacitly allow ed, and even authorised, the 
general use of torture. The-y jirotectexl all per- 
sons of illustrious or honourable nmk, liishops 
and their presbvters. professors of tlie liberal arts, 
soldiers and their families, municipal officers, and 
their posterity to the third generation, and all 
cliildren under the age of puberty, JJut a 
fatal maxim was introduced into the new juris- 
pi udeiice of the enq)ire,that in the case of treason, 
which included every oHence that tiie subtlety of 
lawveis couitl derive from an hostth: intcutwii 
towards the prince or rejmhlic, all privileges 
were siispendeil, and all conditions weie reiluced 
to the same ignominious level. As tiie safety 
of the emperor was avowedly preferred to every 
consideration of justice or humanity, the dignity 
of age, and tiie tenderness of youth, were alike 
exposed to the most cruel tortures ; and the ter- 
rors of a malicious infonnation, wiiich might 
select them as the accomplices, or even as the 
witnesses, j)crhaps, of an imaginary crime, per- 
petually hung over tiie lieads of the principal 
citizens of the Roman world. 

Tlicse ev ils, how ev er terrible tlicy 
may a\ipcar, were conhned to tlie 
sin.dkr iiumiiei of Roman subjects, whose dan- 
gti Oils '.itu.iiion w.ts in some degree conq)c nsated 
bv tbe enjoviiKiit of those advantages, either of 
nature or of fortune, which c\])osed them to the 
jealousy of the munaiclu Tlie obsciue millions 
of a great empire have much less to dread from 
the cruelty tliaii from the avarice of their masters; 
and thctr humble happiness is })rincipally affected 
bv the grievance of excessive tuxes, which gently 
jiivssing on the w ealthy, descend vv ith acceleratetl 
weight on the meaner and more indigent classes 
of society. An ingenious philosopher has 
calcul.ited the universal measure of the public 
impositions by tbe ilegrees of freedom and ser- 
vitude, ami Ventures to assert, fiiat, according 
to an iiivari.tble law of nature, it must always 
incre.ise with the former, and tliininish in a just 
}»roportiotv tc> the latter. Rut this retlection, 
which would tend to alleviate the miseries of 
despotism, is conti aiiicteil at least by tlie history 
of (be Riiiji.m empire, which acc uses the same 
piiiuas <*f ilt-poihiij the senate of its authoiitv, 
.uid tic pioviiues of tlieir wealth. ^Vl!hout 
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abolishing all the various customs and duties 
on merchandises^ which are imperceptibly dis- 
charged by the apparent choice of the purchaser, 
the policy of Cou'stantine and his successors 
preferred a simple and direct inode of taxation, 
more congenial to the spirit of an aibitrarj' go- 
vernment. 

The general name and use of the indic^ 

tabute, or wliich sorve to ascertain 

mdictjoa. chionoiogv of the mitidle ages, 

were derived from the regular practice of the 
Roman tributes, The emperor suhscrihed 

with his own hand, and in purple ink, the solemn 
edict, or indiction, which nas fixed up in the 
principal city of each diocese, during two months 
previous to the first day of September. And, 
by a very easy connection of ideas, the word 
indiclioii was transferred to the measure of tri- 
bute which it prescribed, and to tlie annual term 
which it allowed for the payment. This general 
estimate of tlie supplies was proportioned to the 
real and imaginary wants of the state ; but as 
often as the expense exceeded the revenue, or 
the revenue fell short of the computation, an 
additional tax, under the name oi' superindiction* 
was imposed on the people ; and the most valu- 
able attribute of sovereignty was communicated 
to the praetorian prcefects, wiio. on some occa- 
sions, were permitted to provide for the unfore- 
seen and extraordinary exigencies of the public ' 
service. The execution of these laws (which it ; 
would be tedious to pursue in their minute and ! 
intricate detail) consisted of two distinct oper- ! 
ations ; the resolving the general imposition into [ 
its constituent parts, which were as-vessed on the ; 
provinces, the cities, and the individuals of the • 
Roman vvo Id; and the collecting the separate ■ 
contributions of the individuals, the cities, and , 
the provinces, tdl the accumulated sums were ' 
poured into the Imperial treasuries. Hut as the ‘ 
account between the monarch and the subject ' 
was perpetualiy open, and as the renewal of tlie , 
demand anticipated the perfect discharge of the 
preceding oliligation, the weighty machine of 
the finances was moved by the same hands round 
the circle of its yearly revolution. Wliatcver 
was lionourable or important in the administra- 
tion of the revenue, was committed to the wisdom 
of the praifects and their provincial representa- 
tives ; the lucrative functions were claimed by a ■ 
crowd of subordinate officers, some of whom de- 
pended on the treasurer, others on the governor 
of the province ; an<l who, in the inevitahde con- 
flicts of a peqilexed jurisdietion, had friquent 
opportunities of disputing with each other the 
spoils of the people. The iabonous j>ffices. 
which could be productive only of envy and re- 

W) Mt. Hume ^f>I i p "S5 ) lias s-en th>s in.jwitant 
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proach, of expense and danger, were imposed 
on the Deainons, who formed the corporations 
of the cities, and wijom the severity of the Im- 
perial laws liad condemned to sustain tlie bur- 
dens of civil society.*"- The whole landed 
property of the empire (without excepting the 
patrimonial estates of the monarch) was the 
object of ordinary taxation ; and every new pur- 
chaser contiacted the obligations of the former 
proprietor. An accurate or survey, 

was the only equitable mode of ascertaining the 
proportion which every citizen should be obliged 
to contribute for the pulilic service; and from 
the well-known period of the indictions, there is 
reason to lielieve tliatthis difficult and expensive 
operation was repeated at the regular distance of 
fifteen years. The lands were measured by sur- 
veyors, who were sent into the provinces ; their 
nature, whether arable or pasture, or vineyards 
or woods, vvas distinctly reported; and an esti- 
mate was made of their common value from the 
average jiroducc of five years. The numbers of 
slaves and of cattle constituted an essential part 
of the report ; an oath was administered to the 
proprietors, which bound them to disclose the 
true state of their affairs ; and their attempts to 
prevaricate, or elude the intention of the legis- 
lator, were severely watched, and punished as a 
capital crime, which included the double guilt 
of treason and sacrilege.*”* A large portion of 
the tribute vvas paid in money ; and of the cur- 
rent coin of the empire, gold alone could be 
legally accepted. The remainder of the taxes, 
according to tlie proportions determined by the 
annual indIction, wa-i furnished in a manner still 
more direct, and still more oppressive. Accord- 
ing to the diflerent nature of lands, their red 
produce in the various articles ot wine or oil, 
corn or barley, wood or irf>n, vvas transported by 
the labour, or at the expense, of tlie provincials, 
to the lmpcri.il magazines, fiom whence they 
were occasionally distributed, for the use of the 
court, of the army, and of the two capitals, 
Rome and Constantinople. The commissioners 
of the revenue were so frequently obliged to 
make considerable purchases, that they were 
strictiv prohibited from allowing any compensa- 
tion, or from receiving in money the value of 
those supplies which were exacted in kind. ^ In 
the piimitive simplicity of small communiti^ 
thi'i method may be well adapted to collect the 
almost voluntary ofierings of the people; but it 
is at once susceptible of the utmost latitude, and 
of the utmost strictness, which in a corrupt on 
absolute monarchy must introduce a perpetu^ 
contest between the power of oppression and the 
arts of fraud. The agriculture of the Konit«i 
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provinces was insensibly ruined, and, in the pro- 
gress of desjjotisin, wjiich tends to disappoint its 
oun purpose, tiie emperors w ere obliged to deri\e 
some merit from the forgiveness of debts, or tlie 
remission of tril)Utes, whicii their subjects wcie 
utterly incapable of paving. According to the 
new divi-ixon of Italy, the fertile and happy pro- 
vince of Campania, the scene of the early vic- 
tories and of tile delicious i*etiremonts of the 
citizens of Rome, extended between the sea and i 
the Apennine, from the Tvber to the SiJarxis. 
Vithin sixty years after the death of Constan- 
tine, and on the evidence of an actual survey, axi 
exemption was graixted ii\ favour of three bini- 
dred and tliirty thousand English acres of ilesert 
and uncultivated land; which amoui.ted to one 
eighth of the v'hole sin face of the jxrovince. As 
tlie Ibotsteps of the baih.iri.uis hail not }et been 
seen in It«dy, the can've jf tiii'^ amazing desola- 
tion, wiiich is recouLiI in the laws, can be as- 
cribed only to the adminisU'atiou, of the Uoxuaxi 


GauU''t> Eut this calculation, or rather indeed 
tile facts from whence it is deduced, cannot fail 
of suggesting two difiicuUies to a thinking mind, 
who wdl be at once surpiised by the equalui/, 
and by the c/iDnntli/ of the cajxitation. An at- 
tempt to explain them may perhaps retleet some 
light on the inteicsting subject of the finances of 
the declining tinpiie, 

I. It is obvious, that, as long as the immu- 
table constitution of human nature produces 
and maiixtains so uuetpial a division of propertv, 
the most numeious part of the comniunitv 
would be deprived of their subsistence, by the 
I t«jual assessment of a tax fioin vvhich the so- 
vereign would deiive a very triHing iwcnue. 
Such indeed migJit be tlie theory of the Roman 
capit.itiivn ; but in tlie piactice, this unjust 
e<inality was no longer felt. i\s tlie tiibute was 
collected on the principle of a reaf^ not of a 
jt f.sDt/nl imptxsitioti. Sev oral indigent citizens 
contributed to compose a single head, or sliare 


emperors, 7 

Either from design or from acci- 
th. i.yn.L.f derit, the mode of assessment seemed 

a cajiUaiinn • . , , , 

to unite the substance of a land-tax 
with tlie forms of a capitation. returns 

which were sent of every jxrovince or di->tiict, 
expressed the number of tributary subjects, and 
the amount of the public impositions. The 
latter of these sums was divided by the former; 
and the estimate, that such a province contained 
so many capitoj or heads of tribute, and that 
each head was rated at sucli a price, was univer- 
sally received, not only in the pojudar, but even 
in the legal comput.it ion. Tiic value of a tiibn- 
larv head must h.ive varied, act aiiling to nianv 
accidental, or at least Hucfiiaring ciu mnstaiice-*-. 
but some knovv i>.dge has been jiusci v ed of <i \ 1 1 v 
curious fact, the more im],)0! taut, since it rch.t,.s 


j of taxation ; while the wealthy provincial, in 
I piopoiTioii to his fortune, alone represented 
‘ several of those imaginary beings. In a poetical 
request, addressed to one of the last and nio-.t 
deserving of the Roman princes who reigned in 
Gaul, tiidonius Ajiollinaris personifies his tribute 
under tlie figure of a triple monster, the Geryon 
of the Grecian fables, and entreats the new 
Hercules that he would most graciously be 
pleased to save his life by cutting ofi’ three of 
i ids lieads.'^i Tlie foitimc of Sidonius far ex- 
I ceeded the customary we.altli of a poet ; but if 
he had pursued the allusion, he must have 
painted m.iny id' tlie Gallic noldes with tiie 
hundred lieads of the deadly Hvdra, spreading 
over the hiCe of the eouuti v, and di-vouring the 
sulwtance of an iiundied families. II. The 
dithcuhy of allowing an annual sum of about 


to one of the richest pioviuces of the Ro.uan 
empire, and which now fiouiishes as the mo-t 
splendid of tlie European kingdoms. Tlie ra- 
pacious niiiiisters t)f t on't.mtius had exhausted 
the wealth of Gaul, by eVaeiing twei.iv-five 
jiieces of geld for the annual liihute i>f every 
head. The humane policy uf his sUtces>or re- 
duced the capitation to scvt.n pieces. >7 J 
moderate proportion between these opposite ex- 
tremes of extrav agant oppression and of transient 
indulgence, may therefore bo fixed at sixteen 
pieces of gold, or about nine jioumls Stirling, the 
common standard, perhaps, of the impositions of 


nine pounds sterling, even for the average of 
ti*e capitation oi Gaul, may be rendered more 
tvuknt bv the compaiison of the present state 
of the s^urie countrv, as it is now governed by 
the vib-(dute n.onardi of an industrous, wealthy, 
and aliectionate people, d'he taxes of France 
cannot be nuigiutii.'vl, either by fear or bv flat- 
tery, l>ey<}iid the annual amount of cigliteen 
ii.illions sterling, which ouglit perh,ips to be 
shared among four-and-twenty millions of inha- 
bitants, tsz 8evi>ii millions of these, in the ca- 
pacity of fathers, or brothers, or husbands, may 
tli^tharge the obligation of the remaining mul- 
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titiule of women and children; yet tlie equal 
proportion of each tributary subject will scarcely 
rise above fifty shillings of our money, instead 
of a proportion almost four times as consider- 
able, which was regularly imposed on their 
Gallic ancestors. The reason of this ditlerence 
may be found, not so much in the relative 
scarcity or plenty of gold and silver, as in the 
different state of society in ancient Gaul and in 
modern France. In a country where peisonal i 
freedom is the pri\ilege of e\ery subject, the , 
whole mass of taxes, whether they aie levied 
on property or on consumption, may be fairly , 
divided among the whole body of the nation. ■ 
But the far greater part of the lands of ancient 
Gaul, as well as of the other provinces of the 
Roman world, were cultivated by slaves, or by ' 
peasants, whose dependent condition was a less \ 
rigid servitude. In such a state the poor ' 
were maintained at the expense of the nvasteis, 1 
who enjoyed the fruits of their labour; and as | 
the rolls of tribute were filled only with the , 
names of those citizens who possessed the means , 
of an honourable, or at least of a decent sub- * 
sistence, the comparative smallness of their I 
numbers explains and justifies the high rate of , 
their capitation. The truth of tliis assertion | 
may be illustrated l)y the following example : — ' 
The Aidui, one of the most powerful and 
civilised tribes or dues of Gaul, occupied an ex- 
tent of tenitory, which now contains above five ^ 
hundred thousand inliabitants, in the two eccle- i 
siastical dioceses of Autun and Nevers; and 
witij ♦he probable accession of those of Chalons 
and the population would amount to 

eight hundred thou-and souls. In the time of 
Constantine, the territory of the ..-Edui afforded 
no more than twenty-five thousand heads of capi- 
tation, of whom seven thousand were discliarged 
by that prince from the intolerable weight of 
tribute. A just analogy would seem to ' 
countenance tlie opinion of an ingenious his- \ 
torian,!’* that the free and tributary citizens did j 
not surpass the number of half a million ; and i 
if, in the ordinary administration of government, | 
their annual pav meats may be computed at ! 
about four niillions and a half of our money, it | 
would appear, that although the share of each ; 
individual was four times as considerable, a ' 
fourth part only of the modern taxes of France | 
was levied on the Imperial province of Gaul. 
The exactions of Constantius mav be calculated 
at seven millions sterling, which were reduced 
to two millions by the humanity or tlje wisdom 
of Julian. 


merous class of free clri/ens to es- 

, , . ... , r.initAtion on 

cape. V\ itli file view ot stiarmg ii\at tr.jeana 
species of wealth wjiich is deiived 
from art or lai:)our, and which exists in money 
or in merchandise, tlie emperors imposed a dis- 
tinct and personal tribute on the trading part 
of their siilijects, I'rf Some exemptions, very 
strictly confined both in time and place, were 
allowed to tiie proprietors who di'-posed of tiie 
produce of their own estate^. Some indulgence 
w as granted to the profes-^ion of the liberal arts : 
but every otlier branch of commercial industry 
was affected by the seveiity of the law. The 
honourable merchant of Alexandria, who im- 
ported the gems and spices of India for the use 
of the Western world; the usurer, who derived 
from the interest of money a silent and igno- 
minious profit ; the ingenious manufacturer, 
the diligent mechanic, and even the most ob- 
scure retailer of a sequestered village, were 
obliged to admit the officers of the revenue into 
the partnersliip of their gain ; and the sovereign 
of the Roman empire, who tolerated the pro- 
fession, consented to share the infamous salary 
of public prostitutes. As this general tax upon 
industry was collected every fourth year, it was 
styled the Liistral Contributmi : and the his- 
torian 2osimusts:> laments that the approach of 
the fatal period was announced hy the tears and 
terrors of the citizens, w ho vvore often compelled 
by the ini})ending scourge to embrace the most 
abhorred and unnatural inetliods of procuring 
the sum at whicJi their jiroperty had been as- 
sessed. The testimony of Zosimus cannot in- 
deed be justified from tlie charge of passion and 
prejudice ; but from the nature of this tribute, 
it seems reasonable to conclude, that it was 
arbitrary in the distribution, and extremely 
rigorous in tlie mode of collecting. The secret 
wealtli of commerce, and tJie precarious profits 
of art or labour, are susceptible only of a dis- 
cretionary valuation, which is seldom disad- 
vantageous to the interest of the treasury; and 
as the person of the trader supplies the want of 
a visible and permanent security, the payment 
of the imposition, which, in tlie case of a land- 
tax, may be obtained by the seizure of property, 
can mrely be extorted by any other means than 
tbose of corporal punishments. The cruel treat- 
ment of the insolvent debtors of the state, is 
attested, and vv as perhaps mitigated by a very 
humane I'dict of Constantine, who, disclaiming 
the use of racks and of scourges, allots a spacious 
and airy prison for the place of their confine- 
ment. o 


But this tax, or capitation, on tlie proprietors 
of land, would have suffered a rich and nu- 
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authority of the monarch ; l)nt tlie occasional 
otFerings of the coroiiari/ gold still retained tlje 
name and semblance of popular consent. It 
was an ancient custom that the allies of tJie 
republic, who ascribed their safety or deliverance 
to the success of the Roman arms, and even 
the cities of Italy, who admired the virtues of 
their victorious general, adorned the pomp of 
liis triumph, by tiair voluntary gifts of crowns 
of gold, whici) after the ceremony were conse- 
crated in the temple of Jupiter, to remain a 
lasting monument of his glory to future ages. 
The progress of zeal and flattery soon multi- 
plied the number, and increased thesi/e,of these 
popular donations ; and the triumph of Ca'sar 
was enriched v\ith two thousand eight Imndred 
and twenty-two massy crowns, A^hosc weight 
amounted to twenty thousand four hundret! and 
fourteen pouiuls of gold. This treasure was 
immetliately melted down by the piudent dic- 
tator, who was satisfied that it would be more 
serviceable to his soKUers tlian to tlie gods: his 
example was imitated by his successors; and 
the custom was introduced of exchanging tliese 
splenfiid ornaments for tlie more acceptable 
present of the current gold coin of the empire. • ’ 
I'he spontaneous offering was at length exacted 
as the debt of duty ; and instead of being con- 
fined to the occasion of a triumph, it was sup- 
posed to be granted by the several cities and 
provinces of the monarchy, as often as the em- 
peror condescended to announce his acecs'-ion, 
his consulship, the birth of a son, tlie creation 
of a Caesar, a victory over the Ijnrbarians, or any 
other real or imaginan, event wliich graced the 
annals of liis reign. The peculiar free gift of 
the senate of Rome was fi\e<l by custom at 
sixteen hundred pounds of gold, or about si\t\- 
four thou'^and jjounds sterling. Tlje oppie-ssed 
siil)jects celebrated theii own felicity, that tlieir 
so^e^eJgn should graciou'.ly consent to accejit 
this feeble but voluntary testimony of their 
loyalty' and gratitude. i - 

A people elated bv pride, or 

t onclusion. i , t ' , , 

soured by discontent, arc seldom 

qualifled to form a just estimate of their actual 
situation. The subje^cts of Constantine were 
incapable of discerning the decline of genius and 
manly virtue, which so far degraded tiiem below 
tlie dignity of their ancestors ; but tiicy coidd 
feel and lament the rage of tyranny, the relax- 
ation of discij)line, and the increase of taxes. 
The impartial historian, w ho acknowledges the 
justice of their complaints, will observe some 
f-ivourable tircumstancis which ti-Tu'ed to al- 
leviate liie misery <»f fhu’r coinijti<»n. The 
thieatening tempest of b.-irbariatis. which so 
soon siil>\ertt d the toiindiitions of Roman gn.at- 
ness, was stiTl lepeihil. <»r suspended, on the 
frontiers. Tlie arts of luxury and literature 
Were cultivated, and the eitganf pltasnris of 
society were enjoyed, b\ the inUaUitauts of a 
consideiable portion of the globe. The fomts. 

191 See 7 o Tl.eTnms— 
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the pomp, and the expense of the civil admi- 
nistration contributed to restrain tlie irregiil.ir 
licence of the soldiers; and altliough the laws 
were violated by power, or perverted by sub- 
tlety, the sage jirinciples of tlie Roman Juris- 
prudence preset ved a sense of order and etjiiity, 
unknown to tlie despotic grivernments of the 
East. Tlie rigiits of mankind might derive 
some ]irotcction from religion and pliilosophy ; 
and the name of freedom, which could no 
longer alarm, might sometimes admorii'>h, the 
successors of Augustus, that they did not reign 
over a nation of slaves or barbanans. i 3 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Chnracter nf Constaniiiie. — (joihic If'ctr. Death 
of Con-^tantine. — Dntavn <f the Em]nre 
among his three — Po'dan ff'nr. — Tragic 

Deaths of Conttanliae the Yaanger and Con- 
stans> — Usarpoiuoi <f ^fagnentivs. — t'ui/ 
if'ar. — Vh'torp f Constantins. 

) The cliaracter of tlie prince who characterof 
j removed the seat of empire, and 
j introduced such important changes into the civil 
and religious constitution of his country, has 
fixed the attention, and divided the opinions, of 
mankind. By the grateful zeal of the Christians, 
the deliverer of the church has been decorated 
witli every attribute of a hero, and even of a 
saint; while the discontent of the vanquished 
j party lia.s compared Constantine to the most ab- 
1 liorred of tliose tyrants, wlio, by their vice and 
weakness di-'honourcd the Imperial puqile. 

■ The same \nssions have in some degree been 
i perpetuated to succeeding generations, and the 

character of Constantine is considered, exen in 
(he piesent age, as an object either of satire or 
of panegyric. By the impartial union of those 
defects which are confessed by his warmest ad- 
i inirers. and of tho-jC virtues which are acknow- 
' lodged by his most implacable enemies, we might 
I hope to delineate a just portrait of that extra- 
! Oldinary man, which tlie truth and candour of 
[ historv' should adopt without a blush.* But it 
I would soon appear, that the vain attempt to 
I blend such discordant colours, and to r^oncilc 
; such inconsistent qualities, must produce a figure 
' monstrous rather than human, unless it is viewed 
! in its proper and tlistinct lights, by a careful se- 
I paration of the different perivxls of the reign of 
[ Constantine. 

■ The person, as well as the mind, 
of Constantine h.ni been enriched 

by nature with her choicest endowments. His 
stature w.as lofty, his countenance majestic, his 
dcporlineiit gr.iceful ; his strength and activity 
weredisplaye<l in every manly exercise, and from 
his earlu.-'t youth, to a very advanced season of 
life, he pres*.‘r\ed the vigmsr of In’, constitution 
bv .a strict adherence to the domestic virtues of 
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chastity and temperance. He delighted in the 
social intercourse of familiar conversation ; and ! 
though he might sometimes indulge his disposi- 
tion to raillery ith less reserve tlian was reipaired 
by the severe dignity of his station, the courtesy 
and liberality of his manners gaiiied tlie hearts 
of all who approached him. The sinceiity of his 
friendship has been suspected; yet Jie sliowed, 
on some occasions, that he was not incapable of 
a warm and lasting attachment. The di«^.id\an- 
tage of an illiterate education had not presented 
him from forming a just estimate of tJie value of 
learning ; and the arts and sciences derived some 
encouragement from the munificent protection 
of Constantine. In tlie despatch of biisintss, 
his diligence was indefatigable ; and the active 
powers of his mind were almo^t continually ev- 
crcised in reading, writing, or meditating, in 
giving audience to aml)absadors, and in examin- 
ing the complaints of his subjects. J'Aen tln)se 
who censured the propriety of his measures were 
compelled to acknowledge, that I.e po->scsscd 
magnanimity to conceive, and patience to ex- 
ecute, the most arduous designs, without being 
checked either by the prejudices of education, or 
by the clamours of the muititude. In tJje field, 
he infused his own intrepid sjjirit into the troops, 
whom he conducted with tlie talents of a con- 
summate general ; and to his abilities, rather 
tiian to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal 
victories which he obtained o\er tlie foreign and 
domestic foes of the republic. He loved glory 
as the reward, perhaps as tlie motive, of his la- 
liours. The boundless ambition, wliich, f'om 
the moment of his accepting the purple at York, 
appears as the ruling pasdon of his soul, may bo 
justified by the dangsv» of hb own situation, by 
the character of his ri\als, by the consciousiu'-s 
of superior merit, and by the prospect that his 
success would enalile him to restore peace and 
order to the distracted tmjnre. In his civil wars ' 
against 3Iaxentius and Licinius, he had eng-igctl • 
on his side the inclinations of the people, who I 
compared the undissembled \iccs of those tyrants i 
with the spirit of wisdom and justice nhicii i 
seemed to direct tlie geiier.d tenour of the adiiii- j 
nistration of Constantine.- ( 

Had Constantine fallen on the i 
hanks of tht; Tyber, or even in the 
plains of Iladrianople, such is the cliar.-cter 
which, with a few exceptions, lie might have 
transmitted to posterity But the concIu..ion of 
his reign (according to the moderate au<i indeed 
tender sentence of a writer of the same age) de- 
graded him from the rank which Ijchad acquired 
among the most deserving of the Roman princes.^ ^ 
In the life of Augustus, we behoM the tyrant of 
the republic, converted, almost b\ imperceptible 
degrees, into the father of liis country, and of 
human kind. In that of Constantine, we may 

4 The 'nrtwes Ccn'^tai'tine are 'iw the ituva ^>rt from 

EutropiU', and the vounget VuVur, two s-mere po^an-., »ho vrote 
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I conteinpl.ite a heio. who had bO long inspired 
I his subj^ots with love, uod his enemies with ter- 
^ ror, degeiiLTritino into a cruel and dissolute mo- 
narch, corrujited by his fortune, or raised by 
compicst above tlie necessity of dissimulation. 
Tlie geiieial peace which lie main- 
tained during the la-st fourteen, years ^ 
of his reign, was a perimi of apparent splendour 
rather than of real prosperity ; and the old age 
of Constantine was disgiaced In the opposite vet 
reconcilable vices of rapaciousiiess and prodi- 
gality. The accumulated treasures found in the 
palaces of iVlaxentius and Liciiuus, w'ere lavishly 
consumed; the various innovations introduc'id 
by the conqueror, were attended witli an increas- 
ing expense ; the cost of Ids buildings, his court, 
and his festivals, required an immediate and 
plontitul supply ; and tlie oiipression of the people 
was the only fund w liich could support tiie mag- 
nificence of the sovereign. IIi» unworthy fa- 
vourites, euriclied by the boundless liberality of 
their master, usurped vvitlj impunity the iirivilege 
of laplne and coiruption.^ A secret but uni- 
versal decay was felt in every pait of the public 
administration, and the emperor himself, tliough 
he still retained the oliedieitce, gradually lost 
the esteem, of liis subjects. 'j’he dress and 
manners, which, towards the decline of life, he 
ciiose to nfiect, served only to degrade him in 
the eyes of mankind. The Asiatic pomp, which 
Iiad been adopted by the pride of Diocletian, 
assumed an air of .si^ftness and effetninaty in 
the j)crson of Constantine. He is represented 
with false hair of various colours, laboriously 
arrangcsl by the skilful artists of the times; d 
diadem of a new and more expensive fashion; 
a profu'ion of gems and peinls, of collars and 
l-rucvleN, and a variegated flowing robe of silk, 
mo>>t curiously emhi oi.lercd w iih fiowcTs of gold, 
in such app.uti, soarcelv to be excused by the 
youth and foil} of Llag.ibulus, we are at a loss 
to discover the wisdom of an aged monarch, and 
tlie simplicity of a Kuman veteran. A iniad 
thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence, was 
incapable of rising to that magnanimity which 
disdains suspicion, and dares to forgive. The 
deaths of dJaximian and Liciuius may, perhaps, 
be Justified liy the maxims of iiolicy, as they 
are taui>;ht in the schools of t\ rants; but an 
impartial narrative of the executions, or rather 
murders, which sullied tlic declining of 
Constantine, will suggest to cur most candid 
thoughts, the idea of a jirince who could sacrifice 
w ithout reUictince the laws of justice, and the 
feelings of nature, to tiie liictates either oi Ids 
passions or of his interest. 

The same fortune which so in- 
variably followed tlie standard of 
Constantine, seemed to secure the hopes and 
comforts of his domestic life. Thoso among 

son of Constantine; and Ca-sa'res, ‘VS'V. Zosimn?., ^-114. 
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hU predecessors who had enjoyed the longest 
and most prosperous reigns, Augtistus, XrajaA, 
and Diocletian, ii.id been di-'Uppoiutcd of pos- 
teiirv; and tjie fretjuent revolutions hud never 
allowed sufficient time for any Imperial family 
to grow up aiul inultij I\ under the sijude of tl.e 
purjile. But the ro\ alty of tlie Flavian line, 
which had lieen tiist ennobled hy the Goth.c 
Ciauchus, dese'eiided tlirougli several gener- 
ations • and Constantine himself deiived fum 
his royal father the hereditary honours vvhiedi lie 
transmitted t«) his children. The emperor had 
been twice married. INIincrvina, the* obscure but 
lawful object of his youthful attavhment,'- had left 
him only one son, wljo was called Ciispiis. By 
Fausta, t!ie duugliter of i\r<i\itiuan, he- h.xl thre*e 
dauglitevs, and three sons known bv the kindre*d 
names of Constanfim', C'onstuJitiiis. and ('on- 
stau". 'Tile u.r.uubitious Inothers of tl»e great 
Const an t ine, ,I ulitis ( (nstantiiis, D.dmatius, .ind 
H.innibaliamis,'' wire pernnttctl to enjov the 
most Imnoin.ible rank, and the most afllueiit 
fortune, tint could be consistent wifli a private* 
station, 'rile* youngest of the three Uvevl with- 
out a name, and died without posterity. Iljs 
two elder brothers obtained in marriage the 
daughters of wealthy senators, and projiagated 
new branches of the* Imperial race*. ChilUis and 
Julian afterwards became the most illustrious 
of t)io children of Julius Constantius the I'nlri 
cinn. The two sons of Dalinatlus, who iiad 
been de'corated with the vain title of fD/vor. were 
named Ualmatius and IlanniUab.um-'. dh* 
two sisters of the great Con^tanfiUe, A nu'-t.i'-ia 
and I’.uttupka. Wert besuwid on OpMUi'- an.l 
r**! pi'tiinus, t" o SI nator-. o(‘ jii'ble binh and ot' 

cmi-nb.r djgiiby. His third -i-tti'. (. ot.Mantia. 
vvjis di'-tiimnu-hul by Im |iK-imiiunee of griai- 
iK'-saiiilof inisi'iv. ^'le umaipeil tlie wjdow 
of fin Vttinjui*>iied Lh-inius; and It was bv hir 
enruatifs. that an iiuKiemr luiv. the oll-juing <4' 
t’u'ir maniage, piesi-rvea, I'or s,>me time, ids 
life, the title (if Cu".!!', and a pre'tai'ioiis hope of j 
tbe s'lretssiou. Uesidus the fem.de s. and the 
(tllie's of the Flavian liou-.e, fen or twelve males, 
to wliom the language of modern Couits vve»uld 
apply the title of princes of the bhxnl, st'cmed, 
acctu’ding to the order of their birtl). to be des- 
tined either to iuiierit or to support the throne 
of ( oii-t.uitine. But in Ics. th in thirty vears, 
this numerous and increasing farmh w.is reduced 
to the persons of ( ’onst.uajus aiul Julian, who 
aiime li.ul soreivod a s<, i les <if criwu s and c:ila- 
n ifii's, -.j/iii as tin* poets h.ive de]'lortd in 

the devoted iiias of I'llojis .-iiiii of t adn.Us. 

\ - (hi'pus, the ildisf son of C'Ui- 

' sfantuic, .Old tlu {uisuuiptne heir 

of the’ e mpiri , is repiv s, nte d b\ ni.pul.il l.i-- 
forians as an aioiaiiic ;”i(l .ua ompiisli, vout-i. 
Ihv c.ue of bis eduiatetu, (M ;it le.ist ot l.is sttj_ 
dies, Was iiitrusWd to Lactautius, tiic* most tio- 
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j quent of the Christians; a preceptor admirably 
I qualified to form the taste, and to CAcite the vir- 
tues, of bis illustrious disciple.'' At tlie age of 
[ seventeen, Crispiis was invested with the title of 
I Ceesar, and the administration of the Gallic pro- 
vim*cs, where the inroads of the Germans gave 
him an early occasion of signalising Ins military 
piovvess. In the civ il war which broke out soon 
afterwards, the fatlier and son divided their 
powers; and this history has already celebrated 
the valour as well as conduct displavtd by tiie 
latter, in forcing the straits of the Hellespont, 
so obstinately defended by the superior fleet of 
ideinius. 'I'liis naval victory contributed to de- 
ttnniiie the event of the war; and the nanus of 
('onstanfino and of Crispus vvere united in the 
jovfiil atilamations of their eastem subjects: 
who loudly procl.iinied, that the world had been 
subdued, .ind was now govciiied, by an emperor 
eiidowtd with every virtue; ami by his illiis- 
tiions s(»n, a \»rhu’e bv loved uf Heaven, and the 
livfly image t>f his fatlict's peifectious. The 
public favour, v'hicb seldom accomjianies old 
age, dUfused its lustre over the south of Crispus. 
He deserved the esteem, and he engaged the 
atVections. of the coiiit, the anny, and the people. 
The experienced merit of a reigning monarch is 
acknowledged by liis subjects with reluctance, 
and frequently denied with partial and discon- 
tented murmurs ; vv Idle, from the opening vir- 
tues of his successor, tlu*y fondly conceive the 
most unbounded ho))es of private as well at 

pul*Iic felicity.''' 

iliis (!.-inucrous popularity «;oon .v-iionsf of 
< \(.iicd the aiicntion of Coiutantine, 
who, both as a f.rheranil .as a kmg. Oct. lo. 
was iiupuieut of an <ajuai. Instead of attempU 
iiig to secure the allegiance of his son, by the 
geiuious lies of lonmieiict* and gratitude, he 
resolved to pievent the luGchiefs which might 
}>e ,ij)prehended fioin dissatistied ambition. Cris- 
pus soon had reason to complain, that while his 
infant brother Coiistantius was sent, with the 
title of Civsar. to reign over his peculiar depart- 
ment of the G.iliic jiruvinces, 1 ^ /«*, a jirinee of 
uiatvire years, who had performed such recent 
and signal services, instead of being raiseil to the 
superit*r rank of Augustus, was confined almost 
,v prisoner to his lather’s court; and exposed, 
without power or defence, to every calumny 
wliith the malice of iii*. enemies could suggest, 
I'ndcr such painful circumstances, the royal 
yuith might not always he able to compose his 
bthaviour, or suppress his vliscontent ; and we 
may be assured, that he was encompassed bv a 
fr.iin of indiscreet or perfidious followers, who 
.j.ssidiiuij'-ly studied to infl.mie, and who were 
peril ips iustrvietvd to betray, the unguarded 
wariiith c»f lijs rtsc ruiiu nt. An edict a-o 
t.f ( onsi.intiiu-. publislied aliout this “ctsbcri. 
lime, manifestly indicates his real or affected 
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suspicions, that a secret conspiracy had been 
tanned against his person and government. By 
all the allurements of honours and rewards, he 
invites informers of ever}’ degree to accuse with- 
out exception his magistrates or ministeis, his 
friends or liis most intimate favourites, protesting, 
with a solemn asseveration, that he himself will 
listen to the charge, tliat he himself will re\enge 
his injuries ; and coiichiding %vit}i a prayer, which 
Uisco\ers some appreheii''ion of danger, tliat the 
providence of the Supreme Being may still con- 
tinue to protect the safety of the emperor and of 
the empire, 

T)L'a:nc-^ and The informers, who complied with 
so liberal an invitation, were sufli- 
ifui;. ciently versed in the arts of courts 
to select the friends and adherents of Crispus as 
the guilty persons ; nor is tliere any reason to 
distrust the veracity of the emperor, wlio had 
promised an ample measuie of revenge and 
punishment. The policy of Constantine main- 
tained, however, tJie same appearances of regait! 
and confidence towards a son, whom he l;egan 
to consider as liis most irreconcilable entmy. 
IVIeclals were struck with the customary vows 
for the long and auspicious reign of the young 
Ca'sar;!-^ and as the people, wlio were not ad- 
mitted into the secrets of the palace, still loved 
his virtues, and respected his dignity, a poet wljo 
solicits his recal from exile, adores with equal 
dovetion the majesty of the father and that of 
the «-on. The time was now arrived for cele- 
brating the august ceremony of tlie twentieth 
year of the reign of Constantine ; and the em- 
peror, for that purpose, removed his court from 
Nicomedia to Rome, where li>e most sphnulid 
preparations had been ma'le for his reception. 
Every eve, and every tongue, afi’cctcd to expre'--> 
their sen-^e of the general liappiness ; and tlje 
veil of ceremony and disdmulation was <lrawn 
for a while over the darkest designs of revenge 
and murder.!'^ In the mu{>t of tiie festival, tlw 
unfortunate Cri'-pus was appichended by order 
of the emperor, who laid a^ide the tenderness of 
a father, without assuming the equity of a judge. 
The examination was short and private and 
as it vvas thought decciit to conceal the fate of 
the young jjiince from the eyes of the Homan 
people, he was sent under a strong guard to Tola, 
in Istria. where, soon aftei wards, he was put to 
death, either by tiie hand the executioner, or 
by the moie gentle operation of jxn'son. The 
Ca?->ar Licinius, a vouth of amiable manners, 
was involved in the ruin of Crispus and the 
stern jealoiisy of Constantine was unmoved by 
the prayers and tears of his fa\ ouiite sister, plead- 


ing for the life of a son, whose rank w'as his only 
crime, and whose loss she did not long survive. 
The story of tliese unhappy princes, the nature 
and evidence of tlu'ir guilt, the forms of their 
trial, and the circumstances of their death, were 
bjiried in mysterious obscurity ; and the courtly 
bishop, who has celebrated in an elaborate work 
the virtues and piety of his liero, observes a pru- 
dent silence on the sulyect of these tragic events. 
Such haughty contempt for the opinion of man- 
kind, vvhilst it imprints an indelible stain on the 
memory of Constantine, must remind us of the 
very diderent behaviour of one of the greatest 
monarchs of the present age. The Czar Peter, 
in the full possession of de'>potic power, sub- 
mitted to tlie judgment of Russia, of Europe, 
and of posteiity, the rea‘;ons which had compelled 
him to subscribe the condemnation of a criminal, 
or at least of a degenerate, son. ~o 

The innocence of Crispus was so Thecmi-ress 
universally acknowledged, that tlie 
modern Greeks, w ho adoie tlie memory of their 
founder, aie reduced to palliate the guilt of a 
parricide, which the commoji feelings of human 
nature tbrbado them to justify. I'hey pretend, 
that as soon as the afflicted father discovered the 
falsehood of the accusation by which his credu- 
lity liad been so fatally misled, he published to 
tlie woild liis repentance and lemorse ; that he 
mourned foity davs during which he abstained 
from the use of the Initli, ainl all the ordinary 
comforts of life ; and tliat, for the lasting in- 
struction of posteiity, he erected a golden statue 
of Cri-piis, wifli this memorable inscription : To 
MY SON. WHOM I UNU'sTT.V CONDEMNED.'-^ A 
tale so moral and so interesting would deserve 
to be supported by less exceptionable authority; 
but if wc con-'ult tlic more ancient and authentic 
writers, they will inform us, tliat the repentance 
of Cvnistantine was manifested only in acts of 
bloo<l and revenge ; and that lie atoned for the 
nuirder of an innocent son, by the execution, 
jierliaps, of a guilty wife. I'hcy ascribe the 
misfoi tunes of Crispus to the arts of his step- 
mother Fausta, whose implacable hatred, orwhose 
disappointed Jove, renewed in the palace of Con- 
stantine the ancient tragedy of HippoUtua and 
of Ph»dra.-- Like the daughter of Minos, the 
daughter of Maximian accused her son-in-law 
of an incestuous attempt on the chastity of his 
father’s wife ; and easily obtained, from the jea- 
lousy of tlie emperor, a sentence of death against 
a young prince, w horn she considered with reason 
as the mo''t formulable rival of her own children. 
Blit Helena, the aged mother of Constantine, 
Uunented and revenged the untimely fate ol her 
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graxidbon Crispus • nor was it long beiore a real 
or pretended tli'^covery w’as made, that hausta 
herself entertained a criminal connection with a 
slave beloiiifing to the Imperi<il stables.-J Her 
condeintiatt(>ii and piinisinnent were the instant 
consequences of the charge ; and the adulteress 
was sutlocated bv the steam ol a l)ath, wliich, for 
that purpose, hail been heated to an extraordinary 
degree.'* Py some it will perlraps be thought, 
that the remembrance of a conjugal union oi 
twenty years, and the lionour of tlieir common 
ofispring, the destined heirs ot the throne, migirt 
have softened the obdurate heart oi Constantine, 
and persuaded him to suller his wife, liowoer 
guilty she might appear, tt> expiate her otlences 
in a solitary prison. But it seems a superlluous 
labour to weigh the propriety, unless we could 
asCfitain the triitlr, of this singular e\ eiit ; which 
is attended with some circumstaiu'os ol tioulit 
and perplexity. Tiiose wlio ha\e att.icke<l, and 
those wii(j h.ive defended, the character oi Con- 
stantine, ixave alike disregarded two very remaik- 
abie passages of two orations jrronounced uixler 
tire succeeding reign. The former celebrates the 
virtues, the beauty, and the fortune of the em- 
press Fausta, tlic daughter, wife, sister, and 
mother of so many princes.^j Tiie latter asserts, 
in explicit terms, that the mother of the younger 
Constantine, who was slain three years after his 
fatlierS death, sundved to weep over tJie fate of 
her son.^Q Notxvithstanding the positixe testi- 
mony of several wiittrs of tlic P<igan as well as 
of the Christian religion, there may still remain 
some reason to l)ilie\e, or at le,l^t to sU'')Kct, 
that I'an^t.! escaped the blind ami '•uspdnms 
cruelty of Iier Iiu-'ImjuI. The de.ifh'v of a s«>n. 
and i)f a nephew, with the cxLCution of a great 
nunxher of respectable, and perhaps inm;Cenl 
friends,'" who were iruoUed in their fall, may 
be suiheient, however, to justifx the discontent 
of the Roman people, and to explain the satirical 
verses affixed to tlie palace-gate, comparing the 
splendid and bloody reigns of Constantine and 
Jx\‘ro.^ 

, Bv the death of Crispus the 
nephews of inheritance of the empire seemed to 
ConsianDne. (\evolve OH tlic thn.'c suHs of Fausta, 
who have been already mentioned under the 
names of Constantine, of Constantius and of 
Constans. These young princes were succes- 
sixely invested witli tlie title uf (kxsar ; .and the 
dates of their promotion may be referred to tlie 
tenth, the twentieth, and the thirtieth years of the 
reign of their father.-* Tins conduct, though 
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it tended to multiply the future ma-ters of the 
Roman world, might be excused by the par- 
tiality p.iternal afl'ection ; but it ii not so 
easy to understand the motives of the emperor, 
w hen he endangered the safety l)oth of his family 
and of liis petjple, hy the unnecessary elevation 
of his two !iej)hews, Dalinatius and Ilanniba- 
lianus. Tl»e former was raised, by the title of 
Ca‘s,ir, to an eijiiality with his cousins. In 
favour of tlie latter, Constantine invented the 
new and singular appellation of 
to which he annexed tlie flatteiing distinction 
of a rol>e of purple and gohi, Butofthe v\hole 
series of Roman piinces in any age t>f the em- 
pire, Ilaunibalianus alone was distinguished by 
the title of Kivr. ; a name which the subjects 
t>f 'riberiiis would have tletested. as the profane 
and cruel insult of cajnicious tyranny. The 
use of such a title, even as it ap])ears under the 
reign of Constantine, is a strange and uncon- 
nected f let, w hich can scarcely l)e admitted on 
tlie joint authority f)f Imperial medals and con- 
temporary writcTs.'^l 

The whole empire was deeply Theireda- 
interested in the education of these 
five youths, tlie acknowledged successorsof Con- 
stantine. 'J he exercises of the body prepared 
them for the fatigues of war, and the duties of 
active life. Tliose who occasionally mention 
the education or talents of Constantius, allow 
that he excelled in the gymnastic arts of leaping 
and running ; that he was a dexterous archer, a 
skilful horseman, and a master of all the ditlerertt 
weapons used in tlie service tither ()f tlie cavalry 
or «‘f the infantry.^- ’J’lic same assiduous 
cultivation was be-'towed, thougli nv>t pcvhiips 
with equal success, to improve the minds of the 
son-, and nephews of ('onstantine.'*^ The most 
telelirated pnifewirs of tlie Christian faith, of 
the Cirecian pliilosophy, and of the Roman 
jurisprudence, were invited by the liberality of 
the emperor, who reserved for liimself tlie 
important task of instructing the roval youths 
in tlie science of government, and the knowledge 
of mankind. But the genius of ('onslantiiie 
himself had been formed by adversity and ex- 
piTiencc, In the free intercourse of private life, 
and amidst the dangers of tiie court of Galerius, 
he liad leaiiud to c«)inman<l lii*. own passions, to 
encounter those of bis tquals, and to depend for 
Ills present sabty and future greatness on the 
prudence and firmness x>f bis personal conduct, 
ills dcstineti succe'-sors bail the misfortune of 
biing iHirn and etluc.'ited in the Impenal purple. 
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Incessantly surrounded with a train of flatterers, 
ih.cy passed their youth in the enjoyment of 
luxury, and the expectation of a throne; nor 
would the dignity of their rank {>erniit^Iiem to 
descend from that tle\ated station from whence 
the \arious characters of Ijunian nature appear 
to vAear a smooth and uniforni aspect. The 
indulgence of Constantine admitted them, at a 
'•ery tender age. to share the administration of 
the empire ; and the\ studied the art <>f reigning, 
at the expense of the people intrustetl to tlicir 
care. The younger Constantine h as ajjpointed 
to hold his court in Gaul; and his brother Con- 
stantius exclianged that department, the ancient 
patrimony of their father, for the more opulent, 
hut less martial, count! ies of the East. Italy, tlie 
Western Illviicum, and Africa, were accustomed 
to revere Constans. tlie third of his sons, as the 
representative of the great Constantine. He 
fixed Dalmadus on the Gotliic frontier, to Hhicli 
he annexed the govermnent of 'i’liiaee, JMacedo- 
nia, and Greece. I'h.e city of Ctesaiea h.is 
cliosen for the residence <'f Ilannibalianus ; and 
the provinces of Pontus, C.ippailociu, and the 
Lesser Armenia, Avere destined to form llic ex- 
tent of his nCAv kingdom. For each of these 
princes a suitable ostah'islimcnt uas pro\ided. 

A just proportion of guards, of legions, an<l of 
auxiliaries, was allotted for their respective 
dignity and defence. The minister- and general-, 
who Here placed about their per-ons Here sucli 
as Constantine could trust to assist, and e\en to 
control, these youthful sovereigns in the exercise 
of their delegated ])OHer. .As tliey adxanced in 
years and experience, the limits ofiheir aufliority 
weie insensiidy enlarged ; but the emperor .lU 
ways reserved for himself the title of Augustus; 
and AA bile he showed the Ors'-irs to the aimie-* 
and province-, he maintained every part of the 
empire in equal ohedience to its supieine licrul.^'* 
The tranquillity of the last fourteen years of 
ills reign wa- scarcely interrupted by tlie con- 
temptible insLiirection of a camel-driver in tlie 
i-land of Cyprus,^3 <,r py the active part whicli 
the policy of C’oiist.mtine engaged him to assume 
in the wars of the Goths and S.umatians. 

^ Among the ditKrent branches of 
t’ c the human race, the S.n inatians form J 

a very remaikable shade; as they ' 
seem to unite the manners of tlie Asiatic baiha- j 
rians witli the figure and complexion of the an- 1 
cient inliabitant- of Eiijope According to the i 
various acculc-nts of peace and war, of alliance or | 
coijfjuest, th'j Sarmatians were sometimes con- 
fiiud to the banks of tlie Tanai- ; and they • 
sometimes spivad tln-m-eUcs over the immen-e 
plains Hhicii lie betHcen the Vi-tula and the 


Volga."® The care of their numerous flocks and 
herds, the pursuit of game, and the exercise of 
war, or rather of rapine, directed the vagrant 
motions of tlie Sarmatians. Tlie moveable 
camps or cities, the ordinary residence of their 
wives anti children, consisted only of large 
wagons, diawn by oxen, and covered in the 
foim of tents. The military strength of the 
nation was composed of cavalry ; and the cus- 
tom of their vvarriors, to lead in their hand one 
or two spare hor-es, enabled them to advance 
and to retreat with a rapid diligence, which 
surprised tlie security, and eluded the pursuit, 
of a distant enemy/'? Their poverty of iron 
prompted their rutle industry to invent a sort of 
cuiiass, which was ca]iab)e of resisting a sword 
or javelin, thoiigli it vva- foimeil only of horses’ 
hoofs cut into thin and polished slices, carefully 
laid over each otlicr in tlie manner of scales or 
featlier-, ami sewed upon an under-garment of 
coarse linen. Ti.c ottensivc arms of the Sar- 
inatiaiis Here ihort daggers, long lances, and a 
weiglity bow with a quiver of aiTow-, They 
were reduced to the necessity of employing fish- 
bones fur the })oints of their weapons; but the 
custom of dipping them in a vcntmious liquor, 
that poisoned the wounds which they inflicted, 
is alone sufficient to prove the most savage 
manners; since a people impressed vvifb a sense 
of humanity would iiave ablioned so cruel a 
practice, and a nation skilled in the arts of war 
wouhl liave disil.iined so impotent a resource. 3^ 
Whenever tliese bariiarians issued from their 
de-eits in quest of pr..y, their shaggy beards, 
uncombed locks, the furs with which they were 
covcied from laad to foot, and their fierce coun- 
tenances, wiiicl) seemed to expre-s the innate 
crucify of thtir niiiuls, insjiirtd the more ci'il- 
istd provincials of Kumc witli hoiror and dis- 
may. 

The tender Ovid, after a youth Their settle- 
‘spent in the euiovment of fame and mentneartu 
luxury, was condemned to a hope- 
less exile on the frozen banks of the Danube, 
where he was exposed, almost without defence, 
to flie fury of the'^e monsters of the desert, with 
vviiosc stern ?i)irit he feared that his gentle 
shade might hereafter l)e confounded. In his 
patlietic, but sometimes unmanly lamentations,'*® 
he describes in the most lively colours the dress, 
and m.mners, the arms and inroads of the Gets 
and Saimatians, who were associated for the 
pnrpose- of destruction; and from the accounts 
of tiistorv, there is some reason to believe that 
the-e S irmatians wore the J .zyga*. one of the 
mo-t muneruus and warlike tribes of the nation. 
1’he allurements of plenty engaged them to seek 
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a permanent establishment on the frontiers of 
the empire. Soon after the reign of Augustus, 
they obliged the Dacians, wlio subsisted by 
hshing on the banks of the river Tcyss or Ti- 
bi?)Cus, to retiie into the hilly country, and to 
abandon to the victorious Sarmatiaus the feitile 
plains of the Upper Hungary, u hich are bounded 
by the course of tlie Danube and the semicir- 
cular enclosure of the Carpathian mountains. •»* 
In this advantageous position, they watched or 
suspended the moment of attack, as they were 
provoked by injuries or appeased by presents ; 
they giadually acquired the skill of using more 
dangerous weapons; and although tlie S.inna- 
tians did not illustrate their name by any nie- 
inorable exploits, tliey occasionally assisted t)>eir 
eastern ami wtstein neighbours, the (iotbs and 
tlte German^, witli a forniid<djIe body of cavalry. 
Ibey li\L(l under the irregul.ir aij'-tocrjuv of 
thiir chictbiins ; •!' Imt al'ter tliey liad received 
into their l-osoin tJic fugitive WnukiK, who 
vielded to the prcs'^ure of the Gothic power, 
they ‘•(.cm to have cluisen a king fioin that 
nation, and from the illustrious race of the 
Astingi, wl’o had foimerly dwelt on the shores 
of tliC northern ocean. 

The ( othic motive of enmity must have 

inflamed the subjects of contention, 

' which perpetually arise on the con- 
iines of warlike and independent nations. Tlie 
A'andal princes were stimulatevl by fear and 
rtvengo; the Gothic kings aspired to extend 
their ilominion from the Luxine- to the fioniie'is 
fieriraiiv ; and the wateis <»f the Maros, a 
small liver whicli falls into the TeV", weie 
stained witii tlie bkxiel of the coniending bar- 
baiian'. After s(,nif exjK'rieiice of the superior 
btrengrh and numbers of iheii adversane-., the 
►Saimatiaiis im})i<iu(l the jn-otection of tlie Ro- 
man n’enaieli, \< bo bebekl with pkasuje tiic 
(bscoid of the natiiiii-. but who was justly 
alaiined by tlie jirogress (jf the G(*thic arm*'. 
As soon as Constantine had declared himself in 
lavour of ti.e Weaker paity, the liaughty .\raiic, 
king of the Goths, instead of expvcting the 
att.ick of the legions, boldly jiassed the Danube, 
untl spread terror and <le'vastation through the 
province of ^litsia- To ojipose the inr(«ad of 
this dtstioyiug lw>st, the aged emperor took the 
field in person ; but on this oecasiem eitljcr bis 
ct'Utluct or bis iortiiue betrayed the glory wjfuli 
he had aerjinrid in so manv foreign anri do- 
mestic wars. He li.ul the nm; lifieatnni of st cing 
h)s troojis fly before an iiuxaisjoerable det.u’ii- 
li-eiit ( f’ tile I aib.inans, wi>opuismd them to 
th*' eti_i of tl eir ftalihid tan.p, and t»b iged 
li.m to eon<u!r itis s.itity b\ apuupitale ar.d 
igi'< mit^U'Us ntuat. '1 he went of .i s^ioml 
and iijoie suc’ti '•sfi.l atlioii rilruvtd i!u honour 
of the Roman name ; and the jiowcrs <.f art and 
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discipline prevailed, after an obstinate contest, 
over the efiorts of irregular valour. The broken 
army of -the Goths abandoned the field of battle, 
the wasted province, and the passage of the 
Danube ; and although the eldest of the sons of 
Constantine w as pe-rniitted to sup- a.n. 
ply the place of his father, tiie 
merit of the victory, wjiich diffused universal 
joy, was acribed to the auspicious counsels of 
tlie empfior himself. 

He contiibuted at least to improve this ad- 
vantage, by his negotiations witli the free and 
wailike people of CliersonesusA'^ wliose capita), 
situate on the western coast of the 'I'auric or 
Crinia?aii peninsula, still retained some vestiges 
of a Grecian colony, and was governed by a 
perpetual magistrate, assisted by a council of 
senators, ernphaticallv stj led the Fathers of the 
City- The C’hcrsonites were animated against 
the Goths, by the memory of the wars, which, 
in the precevling century, they had maintained 
with untjjual foices agiiinst the invaders of their 
countiy. 'iheyweie connected with the Ro- 
mans i»y the mutual benefits of commerce ; as 
they Were supplied from the provinces of Asia 
with corn and manufactures, which tliey pur- 
chased with their only productions, salt, wax, 
and hides. Obedient to tlie reejuisition of Con- 
stantine, tliey jirtpared, under the conduct of 
tlieir magistrate Diogenes, a considerable anny, 
of which the }>rincipal strength consisted in 
cross-bows and military chariots. The speedy 
marcli and intrepid attack of tlie Chersonites, 
liy diverting tlie attention of the Goths, assisted 
the operatinns of tlie Imperial generals. The 
(m)11is. van<juishe<l on every side, weie driven 
into the mountain-, where, in tlie course of a 
sevvre Campaign, above an hundred thousand 
were computed to have perislied by cold and 
hunger. i\,ice was at length granted to their 
humble supplications ; tlie eldest son of Araric 
was accejifed as the mo»t valuable hostage ; and 
C’tmstantine ondeavoured to convince their chiefs, 
b\ a iilitral distnlmtion of honours and rewards, 
lunv tar die fnenilship of the Romans was 
pieferable to their enmity. In the expressions 
of ids giatitmle towards the faithful Clierson- 
ites, the emperor was still more magnificent, 
'Hie piide of the nation was gratified l»y the 
splendid and almost roval decorations bestowed 
on iheir magistrate ami liis successors. A per- 
pttu.al exemption fiom all duties was stipulated 
for their vessils which fr.ided to the ports of 
tlie Ulack 5 k‘u. A regular subsidy was ]iro- 
iniscd, of iron, corn, oil, and of every supply 
winch could be useful either in jieace or war. 
Rut It was thiujgbt that the .Sarniatians were 
sjilhciently rewarded by their deliverance from 
impending ruin ; and the emperor, perhaps with 
too strict an economy, deducted some part <-f 
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the expenses of the war from the customary 
gratifications which were allowed to that tur- 
bulent nation. 

Exasperated by this apparent ne- 
the*S.trm\nans. glcct, tile Sarmutians soon forgot, 

A.D 334. with the levity of barbarians, the 
services which they had so lately received, and 
the dangers wliich still threatened their safety. 
Their inroads on the territory of the empire 
provoked the indignation of Constantine to leave 
them to their fate ; and he no longer opposed 
the ambition of Geberic, a renowned warrior, 
who had recently ascc'nded the Gothic throne. 
"Wisumar, the Vandal king, whilst alone, and 
unassisted, he defended his dominions with un- 
daunted courage, was vanquished and slain in 
a decisive battle, which swept away the flower 
of the Sannatian \outh. The remainder of the 
nation embraced the desperate expedient of 
arming their slaves, a hardy race of hunters and 
herdsmen, by vvliose tuniiiltuary aid, they re- 
venged their defeat, and expelled the inva<ler 
from their confines. But they soon <li^co\ercd 
that they had exchanged a foreign for a dome'stic 
enemy, more dangerous and more implacable. 
Enraged by their Ibnner servitude, elated by 
their present glory', the slaves, under tlie name 
of Limigantes, claimed and u‘'Urped the pos- 
session of the country which tiiey had saved. 
Their masters, unable to withstand tlie ungo- 
verned fury of the populace, preferred the hard- 
ships of e.xile, to the tyranny of their servants. 
Some of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited a less 
ignominious dependence, under the hostile 
standard of the Goths. A more numerous hand 
retired beyond the Carpathian mountains, among 
the Qiiadi, their German allies, and were easily 
admitted to share a superfluous vvaste of uncul- 
tivated land. But the fiir greater part of the 
distressed nation turned their eyes towards the 
fruitful provinces of Rome. Imploring tlie 
protection and forgiveness of the empeior, they 
solemnly promised, as subjects in peace, and as 
soldiers in war, the most inviolable fidelity to 
the empire which should graciously receive them 
into its bosom. According to the maxims 
adopted by Probus and his succeshors, the offers 
of this barbarian colony' were eageilv' accepted ; 
and a competent portion of lands in tJie pro- 
vinces of Pdiinonia. Tlirace, Macedonia, and 
Italy, were immediately assigned for the habi- 
tation and subsistence of three hundred thousand 
Sannatians.^^ 

rvathand R.'" cliastisinj: the priile of the 
fuuLrai ..f Goths, and bv accepting the homage 

Con^tmnl■le. ^ ' • V,. ~ 

AD.33V, ot a suppliant nation, Constantine 
asserted the majesty of the Roman 
empire ; and the ambassadors of .Ethiopia, 
Persia, and the most remote countries of India, 
congratulated the peace and prosperity of his ; 
government, If lie reckoned, among the | 


favours i)f fortune, the death of his eldest son, 
of his nephew, and perhaps of his wife, he en- 
joyed an uninterrupted fiovv of private as well 
as public felicity, till tlie thirtieth year of his 
reign; a period which none of his predecessors, 
since Augustus, had been permitted to celebrate. 
Constantine survived that solemn festival about 
I ten moutlis; and, at tile mature age of sixty- 
four, after a short illness, he ended his memo- 
rable life at the palace of Aquyrion, a.d. -, vr, 
in the suliurbs of Nicomedia. vviiither 
he had retired for the benefit of the air, and 
witJi the hope of recruiting his exhausted strength 
by' the use of the warm baths. The excessive 
demoiistiations of grief, or at least of mourning, 
surpassed whatever had been practised on any 
former occasion. Notwithst.mding the claims 
of the senate and people of ancient Rome, the 
corpse of deceased emperor, according to 
bis last request, was transported to the city, 
which was (le-^tined to preserve the name and 
memory of its founder. The body of Constan- 
tine, adorned vvitli the vain symbols of great- 
ness. the purple and diadem, was deposited on 
a golden bod in one of the a})artmeiits of the 
palace, wliich for that purpose had been splen- 
didly furnished and illuminated. The fonns of 
the court were strictly maintained, Every day, 
at the appointed hours, the principal officers of 
tlie state, the army, and the household, ap- 
proaching the person of tlieir sovereign with 
bended knees and a composed countenance, 
offered tlieir rcsjiectful homage as seriously as 
if he had been still alive. From motives of 
policy, this theatrical representation was for 
some time continued ; nor could fiattery neglect 
the opportunity of remarking that Constantine 
alone, by the jieculiur indidgencc of Heaven, 
had reigned after his death. 

But this reign could subsist only Factionsrftb* 
in empty pageantry ; and it w’as 
soon discovered that the will of the most alv 
solute monarch is seldom obeyed, when bis 
subjects liave no longer any thing to hope from 
his favour, or to dread from his resentment 
The same ministers and generals, who bowed 
w ith such reverential awe before the inanimate 
corpse of their deceased sovereign, were engaged 
in '.ecret consultations to exclude his two ne- 
phews, D.ilmatius and Hannibalianus, from tbe 
share which he had assigned them in the suc- 
cession of the empire. We are too imperfectly 
acquainted with the court of Constantine W 
form any judgment of the real motives whica 
inrtuenced the leaders* of the conspiracy ; unless 
w'e should suppose that they w'ere actuated ^ 
a spirit of jealousy and revenge against tw 
praefect Ablavius, a proud favourite, vvbo had 
long directed the counsels and abused the coiV' 
fidence of the late emperor. The argumenj 
by which they soliciteil the concurrence of 
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soldiers and people, are of a more obvious na- 
ture : and they might with decency, as well as 
truth, insist on tlie superior rank of tlic cliildun 
of Constantine, tiie danger of multiplying the 
number of su\ereigns, and the impending mis- 
cliiefs which tliroatencd the republic, from the 
discord of so many lival princes, ulio weie not 
connected by the tender sympathy of fraternal 
affection. Tiie intrigue uas con<lucted with 
zeal and secrecy, till a loud and unanimous 
tleclaration was procured from the troops, that 
they would sutler none, except tlie sons of their 
lamented monarch, to reign over the Roman 
empire. The younger Dalmatius, uln> uas 
united u ith his collateral relations by the ties 
of friendsliii) and interest, is alhfuctl to ha\e 
inlieilted a considerable share of the abilities of 
the great ( 'onsfantine ; hut, on this occ.-.-ion, 
he does not .\)i}>ear to ba\e concerted an\ mea- 
siiri's for <-(i’o))oi tiitg, i»\ arms, the iiist cl,mns 
l]niisi.lf and his royal brotljcr <leN\e(l 
fiom the hhcrality of their uncle. Astonished 
and o\en\lKlmed hy tlio tide of pojriilar fury, 
fijey seem to ha%e remained, witlmut tiie peiwer 
of flight or of resistance, in the hands of tlieir 
implacMhIe enemies, Thedr fate %sas suspended 
till the ani\al of Constantins, the* second,+‘^ 
and jierhaps the moat favoured, of the sons of 
Constantine, 

Ma.<,,<-ronfthe Tlic voice of the dying emperor 
pniiees. fiad Fccommended the care ot his 
funeral to the piety of Constantius; and that 
prince, by the vicinity of iiin eastern ‘>tnfion, 
could easily present the diligence of liF hro- 
tlier-s, uho resided in theii di-taut gowrnuunt 
of Italy and Craub As soon as he liad taken 
possessum of tlie palace of Constaiitinepic, hi> 
first care uas to lemiue tlic ajiprehetisions of 
his kinsmen, by a solemn oath, u Jjich he plidged 
for their security. His next emplounent uas 
to find ‘ome spoiious pretence which might re- 
lease his conscieT»ce from the obligation of an 
imprudent promise. The arts of fiaud were 
made suhser\ient to the design^ of cruelty ; and 
a manifest forgery was attested by a person of 
the most hacred character. From the bands of 
the Bishop of Nicomedia, Constantins receivc<l 
a fatal scroll, aftinned to be the genuine testa- 
ment of his fatlier ; in which the emperor 
expressed his suspicions th.at he had been poi- 
soned by his brothers • and conjhired his sons to 
revenge his death, and to consult their own 
safety, hy tlie punishment of the guilty.'’'' Wh.it- 
cver reasons nnght have ln.cn alleged by these 
unfortunate to ibfuid their life .and )io- 
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1 were silenced by the furious clamours of the 
I soldiers, who declared themselves, at once, their 
, enemies, their judges, and thtir executioners. 

I The spirit, and even the fonns of legal proceed- 
I ings were repeatedly violated in a promiscuous 
t massacre; which involved the two uncles cif 
; Constantins, seven of his cousins, of whom I)al- 
i matius and Ilannibalianus were the most illus- 
j trioiis. the patrician Optatus, who iiad married 
a sister of the late eniptror, and the jiradect 
[ Ahlavius, whose power and liches Iiad insjiiierl 
j him witli some hopes of obtaining the puqjle. 

I If it Were necessary to aggravate ths- horrors of 
I this bloody scene, we might add, that Constan- 
! tius himself had cspousttl the daughter of his 
' uncle Julius, ami that he had bestowed his sister 
I in inaniage on his cousin Ilannibalianus. 'i’liese 
' alli.incfcs, vvhich the policy of Constantine, re- 
I g.ardlc-ss of the public juajiiflice, ’ ’ had fbrnud 
between the suveial liranches of the Imperial 
house, served only to tonvinee mankiiul, tliat 
tiiese princes weie as cold to the emkannents 
of conjugal adection. as they were insensilde to 
tlie ties of consanguinity, and the moving en- 
treaties of youth and innocence. Of so nume- 
rous a famdy, Oalhis and .Julian alone, the two 
youngest children of Julius Constantins, were 
saved from tlie hands of the assassins, till their 
rage, satiated with slaughter, had in some mea- 
sure subsided. The emperor Constantins, who, 
in tJio absence of his brotliers, was the most 
obnoxious to guilt and reproach, discovered, on 
some future occasions, a faint and transient re- 
morse for tliose cnieltits whiv’li the pviridioiis 
counsel of Ins niinisfers, and the irresistible 
violence of the tnnips, had e.vtuited from his un- 
e\|)eiienccd yoiitli. - 

The mas'^acre of the Flavian race Di.*- w ofti.e 
was succeeded by a new division of 
the provinces; whicii was ratitied ii. 

in a pers<,nai interview of the three brothers, 
Constantino, the eldest of the Cipsars, obtained, 
with a ceruin pre-eminence of rank, the posses- 
sion of the new cajiital, whieii bore his own 
name and that of his father. Thrace, and the 
countries of the East, were allotted for the pa- 
trimony of Constantins ; and Constaus was ac- 
knowledged as the lawful sovereign of Italy, 
Africa, ami the vvestern Illyricuin. Tlie armies 
submitted to thtir heredit.oy right; and they 
coruleseemkMl, .ifter some delay, to accept fiom 
the Rtmian senate, the title t)f Wlien 

they* brst assimietl the reins of gonirnmetit. the 
eldest of tlnse princes w.is twenty-one, the se- 
coml twenty, and the tin’rd onlv seventeen, years 
of age. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. XA'IU. 


, AVliile the martial nations of Ku- 

oajvATKuigof , . . 

Persia- Topc tollowecl thc ^tancLini-. oi nis 
brothers, Constoiitius, at the ]iea<l of 
the efTeminate troops of Asia, ^vas left to sustain 
thc weight of the Persian war. At the decease 
of Constantine, the throne of the East was filled j 
by Sapor, son of Hormouz, or Hormisd.is, and 
grandson of Narses, who, after the victory of 
Galerius, had humbly confessed the superiority j 
of tile Roman poiver. Although Sapor was in 
the thirtieth year of his long reign, he was still 
in the vigour of youth, as the date of his acet's- ! 
sion, bv a very strange fatality, had prcceileil that 
of his birth. The wife of Ilonnouz reinaiiied 
pregnant at the time of her husbami’s death ; 
and the uncertainty of the sex, as well as of thc 
event, excited tlie ambitious hopes of the princes 
of the house of Sassan. The apprehension-, ot 
civil war were at length remo%fcd, by the posi- 
tive assurance of the Magi, that the widow of 
Hormouz, had conceived, and would saftly pro- 
duce a son. Obedient to the voice of supei^ti- 
tion. the Persians pTcpvired, without delay, tlie 
ceremony of Ids coronation A royal bed, on 
which tlie queen lay in st.ttc, was exldJdted in 
the midst of the palace ; thc diadem was phiced 
on the '-pot. which might lie supposed to conceal 
thc future heir of Artivcixes, aud the pr<i-,ttate j 
satrajis adored the iiiaje-,ty of their invisible ,ind 
insensible sovereign. If any credit c.m i)0 
given to this niarveUous tale, which secins how- 
ever to be counfenanceil by the ni.umeis of the : 
people, and by thc extraordinary duration of lus 
reign, we must admire not only the fiutune, Imt 
the genius, of Sapor. In the soft seipiestered 
education of a Persian Inrani, the royal \outh 
could discover tiie importance of e\*.U'»->ing tlie 
vigour of Ids mind and body; and, by Ids pei- 
sonal merit, deserved a throne, on whicii lie had 
been seated, while he was yet nnconstdous of the 
vlutie-i and temptations of absolute ]>ower. Ills 
minority was exposed to tlie 'ilino'.t inevitable 
calamities of tiomestic disconl ; his cajdtal vvms 
surpri-'ed and plunderetl by T’liair, a powerful 
king of Yemen, or Arabia; and the majesty of 
tlie royal family was degraded hy the captivity 
of a princess, the sister of the <lecease,l king. 
But as soon as Sajicr attained the age of maii- 
hooih the presumptuous Thiir. ids nation, and 
his countrv. fell lieneath the fiist eb’oii of the 
Young warrior; who U'-ed in-, vietivrv v\ith so 
judicious a mixture of ligour and clemency, that 
he obtained from tiie feats and gratitude of the 
Arabs, the title of Dlojulacnnf, or piotector of 
the nation. 

^ The ambition of the Persian, to 

^ And wliom his enemies ascribe the Virtues 
of a soldier and a statesman, was 
animated by the desire of revenging the disgrace 
of his fither-, and of wresti'ig from the haiids 
of the Romans the five provinces !>eyonil the 
Tigris. T'iie military fame of Constantine, and 

Idat. in Thron. two not<*s of TilleTior>f, Hist dps Emperenrs, 
Kwn. IV. p. loss'— Urjl. The reiffurf’t' fhe P'de-t brother at t oi'jtaiiti- 
nople is noti'^eti oniv m the .Uev indn.in < hn»rin le 

54 A^thia,, who livefi m the Mith oenfirr, i< the author of this 
rtory (I IV. p. l-j'i. edit. I.ouvre) He dtmed b.s mtoi-ndion from 
aom'e extracts of the Persian Chronicles, 'ibtiined and tran-Sa^ed by 
the mterprp’er Sereius, dunn" h;s tminv«y at that rourt 1 he toro- 
natjon ot the moth.-r of h t, lik— vi-e b. ••rhikard j 

eXarikh- p. 116.) and DTIerbeloi \Bibliothfcque IVnentale, p. 7*>3.). 


the real or apparent strength of Ids government, 
suspended* the attack ; and while the hostile 
conduct of Sapor provoked the resentment, his 
artful negotiations amused the patience of the 
Iinperial court. The death of Constantine was 
the signal of war,'’'^ and the actual condition of 
the Svrian and Armenian frontier, seemed to 
encourage the Persians by the prospect of a rich 
spoil, atxl an ea>y comjucst. The example of 
tiic massacres of the palace, diffused a spirit of 
licentiousness and sedition among the troops of 
thc East, who were no longer restrained by their 
habits of obedience to a veteran commander. 
By the prudence of Con*'taiitius, who, from the 
interview with his brotliers in Pannonia, imme- 
diately hastened to the banks of the Euphrates, 
the legions were gradually restored to a sense of 
duty and dKcipHne ; but the season of anarchy 
had permitted S.ipor to form the siege of Nisibis, 
and to occupy several of thc most important 
fortresses of ^Mesopotauiuv. j' In Armenia, the 
renowned Tiritlates had long enjoyed tiie peace 
and glory v'hich he deserved by his valour and 
fidelity to tlie cause of Rome. The firm alli- 
ance which he maintained with Constantine, was 
productive of spiritual well as of temporal 
iicuefits; by tlie conveision of Tiridates, the 
character <if a saint w a<; applied to that of a hero, 
the Chrisihin faith was preached and established 
fiom the Euplirates to tlie shores of the Caspian, 
and Armenia was attaclied to the empire by the 
double ties of policy and jeligion. But as many 
of the Armenian nobles srill refused to abandon 
the plurality of their gods and of tlieir wives, the 
public tranquillity was di-tuibed by a discon- 
tented faction, which insulted the feeble age of 
their sovereign, and inqialiently e.xpected the 
hour of his death. He died at ^ p 342 
length after a reign of fifty-six years, 
anil the f«>rtune of the Armenian monarchy ex- 
jiired with 'I’lndates. Ills lawful heir was driven 
iut«» exile, the Chrbtian prioU were either mur- 
dered or expelled from their chinches, the bar- 
barous tribes of Albania w ere solicited to descend 
from tlieir mountains ; and two of tlie most pow- 
erful governors, usurping the ensigns or the 
p<rvvers of rovalty, implored the assistance (d 
•Sapor, and opened tlie gates of their cities to the 
Persian garristms. The Christian party, under 
the guidance of the archliishop of Artaxata, 
imniediate successor of St. Gregory the lUurai- 
n<itor, had recour'^e to the piety of Constantius. 
xCfter the troubles had continued aliout three 
ye.u's, TVntiochus. one of the officers of the 
household, executed w ith success the Iniperi^ 
comnussion of restoring ChoNroes, the son w 
Tiridates, to the throne of Ins fathers, of distn- 
billing honours and rewards among the foitliful 
servants of the house ol’ Arsaces, and of 
claiming a general amnesty, which was accepted 
!iy the greater part of tlte rebeilious satraps- 
But the Roiiians derived more lionour than ad- 
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vantage from tliis revolution. Chosroes wa^ a 
piince of a puny s^tature, and a pusillanimous 
spirit. Unequal to the fatigues of war, averse 
to tlie society of mankind, he withdrew from iiis 
to a retired palace, which lie built on the 
hanks of tJie river Kleutiierii*>, and in the centie 
of a shady grove; where he consumed his va- 
cant hours in the rural sports of hunting and 
h.iwking. I’o secure this ingloiious ease, he 
submitted to the conditions of peace w Iiich Sapor 
condescended to impose ; tiie payment of an an- 
nual tribute, and the restitution of the fertile 
province of Atropatene, wliich the courage of 
Tiiidates, and the victorious arms of Galerius, 
had annexed to tlie Armenian moiuithy. « 

The Per-ian During the long ptiioil of the 
, reign of' t'on^taiitiu-,, the pu>\inccN 
of the East were afllittcd by tlie 
calamities of the Persian war. The irregular 
iiuursioiis of the ligiit troops altern.ttcK spix.al 
terror and flevastalion bevond the Tieiis am* 
he\on<l the Kupiirates, from the gates of Ctesi- 
phon to those of Antioch , and tliis active scivice 
was performed hy the Aiabs of the desert, wlio 
were divided in their interc'^t ami atlectious; 
some of tJici/ independent chiefs being enlisletl 
in the party of Sapor, vvhilst otliers liad engaged 
their doubtful fidelity to the emperor.^’ The 
more grave and important operations of tJic v\ar 
were conducted with equal vigour; and the 
armies of Rome and Persia encoumeretl c.icli 
other in nine bloody fields, in two of wfjicJj 
Battle of Suw Coiistautius hiinseif conmi.inded in 
^ person. Tiic event of the day was 

nioit commonly adverse to the Uo- 
mans, but in tlie battle of .'vnigata. llicir impru- 
dent Valour li.ul almost <u‘liivv^.d a signal aial 
decisive victory. Tfie station ii \ tioop’* of .S.n- 
gara retired on thtr appn’ach ot .s.ijMU, wiio 
passed the J’lgn’s over tiiitc- biidgcs. and occu- 
pieil near the viilage of Hilleli an ad\antagtv>as 
camp, u iiich, bv fiie lalunir of his numcious 
pioneers, he surroumUd in one dav wirii a deep 
ditch, and a lofty ramp.ut. ilis foimidablc ln»st, 
when it wxis draw n out in order of i»at(le, covcied 
the banks of the liver, the adjacent heights, 
and the whole extent of a plain of abtive twelve 
miles, which separated the two armies. Jjoth 
were alike impatient to eng.ige ; Init the bar- 
barians, after a slight resistance, Hcd in ilisorder; 
unable to resist, or desiron> to weary, the strcuglh 
of the heavy legions, v^lio, fainting v^ith Jieat 
and thirst, pursued thun across ilje plain, ami 
cut in pieces a liiie of c.ivab\, tiothtd in coio- 
pleVfc‘ ann{>ur, which had been po-.ft«l before the 
gates of the camp (o [jjoIicI flMir n treat, ('mi- 
siantius, v\i,o was huriioi along in tin* pujsmf, 
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attempted, without effect, to restrain the ardour 
of liis troops, by leprc seining to them tlie dangers 
of the approaching night, and the certainty of 
completing tJieir success with the return of dav. 
As they depended much more on their own 
valour than on the experience or the abilities of 
tiieir chief, they silenced by their clamours his 
timid romoustrauces ; and rushing with fury to 
the charge, filled up the ditch, broke down the 
rampart, and dispersed themselves through the 
tents to recruit their exliausted strength, and to 
I eiij(»y the rich harvest of their labours. But the 
I jirudent Sapor had watched the moment of \ic- 
] tory'. Ilis anny, of which the greater part, 

1 securely posted on the heights, had been specta- 
' tors of the action, advanced in silence, and under 
the sliadovv of night ; and his l\i;sian archers, 
guided by the illumination tif the camj), poured 
a shower of arrows on a disarmed and licentious 
Ciowd. 'I'lie sincerity of liislory *51 declares, that 
the Romans were vampiisiied with a diead/ul 
slaugiiter, and that tlie Hying remnant of the 
, legions was exposed to the most intolerable liaiil- 
sbips. Kven the tenderness of jianegyric, con- 
fessing tliat the glory of tlie empeior was sullied 
by tlie disobedience of his soldiers, chooses to diaw 
a veil over tlie ciicumstances of tliis melancholy 
retreat, "i'et one of tlio.se v cnal orators, so jcalou.s 
of the fame of Constantins, relates, with amazing 
coolness, an act of such incredible cruelty, as, 
ill the juilgnit-nt of posterity, must impilnt a far 
deeper stain on the honour of the Imperial name. 
Tile s»>n of Sapor, the Iwir ot’ his cio'vn, li.id 
been m.ule a t'apfive in the Per-'iaii camp. 'I'he 
unhappv vouth, w lu» imcdjt h.ivc excited the com- 
)>,'i-,'iou v*ftiiemo'.t >-.»v.ic^e ciierny, was ’.c’ouigid, 
tiulmed. and pubhclv executed by the inhuman 
Ruinan'*.'-- 

Whufeveradvantages might attend 

.1 1 » I'jecsofXijibii. 

the aims tit Sapor in the tiela, 
t}'(iugh nine repeaud vlctiiries diilu^ed among 
the nations the fame of his valour and conduct, 
he could not hope to succeed in the execution of 
his designs, while the fortified t(*wns of IVIesti- 
potami.i, and above all, the strong and ancient 
city of Nisibi-, leinained in the possession of tlie 
Romans. In the space of twelve veais, Nisibis, 
which, since tlie time of Inicullus, Ji.ul bex-n 
des«Tvedl\ esteeined the bulv\tirk of the East, 
sustaineil three memur.thic sieges a. Xj. .vis. 3 * 6 , 
ag.iinst the power of Sajvor ; and the 
disappointed immaith, after urging his attacks 
above sixty, eighty, and a liuncircil days, wa.s 
thrice rcpulseil with loss and ignominy This 
Lirge ami ptipidous city was situafe about tvvo 
<L»vs’ jouiriev fiom the I’lgris, in the midst of 
a ple,isanl and fcitile plain at the hnit of Alouut 
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IVIasius. A treble enclosure of brick walls was 
defended by a deep ditch ; and the intrepid 
assistance of Count Lucilianus, and his gani- 
son, was seconded bv the desperate courage of 
the people. The citizens of Nisibis were ani- 
mated by the exhortations of their bishop, 
inured to arms by the presence of danger, and 
convinced of the intentions of Sapor to plant a 
Persian colony in their room, and to lead them 
away into distant and barbarous ea])ti\ity. The 
event of the two former sieges elated their con- 
fidence, and exasperated the haughty spirit of the 
Great King, who advanced a third time towaids 
Nisibis, at the head of the united forces of Persia 
and India. The ordinal y machines, invented to 
batter or undermine the walls, were rendered 
ineffectual by the superior skill of the Homans; 
and many days bad vainly elapsed, when Sapor 
embraced a resolution worthy of an eastern 
monarch, who believed that the elements them- 
selves were subject to his power. At the stated 
season of the melting of the snows in Armenia, 
the river Mygdonius, which divides the plain 
and the city of Nisibis, forms, like the Nile,'’^ an 
inundation over the adjacent country. Hy the 
labour of the Persians, the course of the river 
was stopped below the tow n, and tlie waters were 
confined on every side by solid mounds of earth. 
On this artiticial lake, a fleet of armed vessels 
6Ued with soldiers, and with engines which dis- 
charged stones of five hundred pounds’ weight, 
advanced in order of battle, and engaged, almost 
upon a level, the troops which defended tlie 
ramparts. The irresistible force of the waters 
was alternately fatal to the contending parties, 
till at length a portion of the walls, unable to 
sustain the accumulated pressure, gave way at 
once, and exposed an ample breach of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. The Persians were irrstantlv 
driven to the assiiult, and the fate of \i-,ibi-> de- 
pended on the event of the day. The hcaw- 
amied cavalry, who led the van of a deep column, 
were embarrassed in the mu<l, and great numbers 
were drowned in the unseen holes which had 
been filled by the rushing waters. Tlie elepliants, 
made furious by their wounds, increased the 
disorder, and trampled down thousands of the 
Persian arclicTs. The Great King, who, from 
an exalted throne, beheld the misfortunes of his 
arms, sounded, with reluctant indignation, the 
signal of the retreat, and suspended for some 
hours the prosecution of the attack. But the 
vigilant citizens improved the oj)portunity of the 
night ; and the return of day discovered a new 
wall of six feet in height, rising everv moment 
to fill up the interval of the breach. Notwith- 
standing the disappointment of his hopes, and 
the loss of more than twenty thousand men. 
Sapor still pressed the reduction of Nisibis, with 
an obstinate firmness, which could have yielded 


only to the necessity of defending the eastern 
provinces of Peisia against a formidable invasion 
I of the Masbaget.u.'‘7 Alarmed by this iiiteili- 
I gence, lie hastily relinquished the siege, and 
1 inarched with rapid diligence from tlie banks of 
the Tigiis to those of the Oxus. The danger 
and dirticulties of the Sevthian war engaged him 
soon aftei wards to conclude, or at least to ob- 
serve, a truce with the Homan euipeiur, which 
was e(jimlly grateful to both princes; as Con- 
stantius hinisclf, after the death of his two bro- 
thers, was involved, by the revolutions of the 
West, in a civil contest, which required and 
seemed to exceed the most vigorous exertion of 
his undivided strength. 

After the partition of the empire, and 

three years had scarcely elapsed be- eft uq- 
fore the sons of Constantine seemed A u'sin, 
impatient to convince mankind that 
they were incapable of contenting themselves 
with the dominions which they vverc unqualified 
to govern. The eldest of those princes soon 
complained that he was defrauded of his just 
proportion of the spoils of their murdered kins- 
men ; and though he might vield to the superior 
guilt and merit of Constantius. he exacted from 
Constaiis the cession of the African provinces, 
as an equivalent for the rich countries of Mace- 
donia and Greece, wliich his brother had acquired 
by the death of Dalmatius. The want of since- 
rity. which Constantine experienced in a tedious 
and fruitless negotiation, exasperated the fierce- 
ness of Ills temper; and he eageily listened to 
those favourites wlio suggested to him that his 
honour, as vvell as his interest, was concerned in 
the prosecution of the quarrel. At the head of 
a tumultuary band, suited fur rapine rather than 
for eoinpKst, he suddenly l)roke into the domi- 
nions of Constans, hy the way of the Julian 
Alps, and the country round Aqulleia felt the 
first elTects of liis resentment. The measures of 
Constans, who then reside«l in Dacia, were 
directed with more pnulence and ability. On the 
news of his brother’s invasion, he detached a 
select and disciplined body of his Illyrian troops, 
jiroposing to follow them in person, with the 
remainder of his forces. But the conduct ol lus 
lieutenants soon terminated the unnatural con- 
test. By tht artful appearances of fiight, Con- 
stantine was betrayed into an ambuscade, which 
had been concealed in a wood, where the rash 
youth, with a fevv attendants, was surpri^^ed, 
'•urrounded, and slain. His body, after it had 
been fouiul in the obscure stream of the Alsa, 
obtained the honours of an Imperial sepulchre; 
but his provinces transferred their allegiance to 
the conqueror, who, refusing to admit his elder 
brother Constantius to anv share in these new 
acquisitions, maintainedthe undisputed jiossession 
of more tlian two tliirds of the Homan empire.®® 
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the defence of his country He appeared on the walla under the 
Roman emperor, and sent an army of ?nat-% to stina the 
chenb and to di»com}ii the host of thenew Senna- 

JulUn prat. l p 27. Though Xiebi.hr (lorn li. n. -Mr.l allow, 
a cnn.jrteTaMp swell to the Vlygdonm--, ocer which he st™" i 


ot (rii/ir arches 


5 dlifirult, huwecer, to under-tand thi-. 


parallel of a tnrtintj rivulet with a michty nver. There arc ® 
cm iimstam ex oh-cure and almist uniiiteiliitible, m thedesenpu 
of thtse ..ttipemhiux w .iter- works. 

<•7 VVeart...blit;e,l to Zonar.v, (tom i;. I xni p 11 ) for thas 
si.m of the Vlas-anetas which is jh-rfet tly consistent with the ge*’ 
senes of , vents, to wlin.h we are darkly ied by the broken history 
An'in*anus. , ^ 

t-s 'I he can-e? and the event? of this civil war are 
much perple^ty and cuntradicticm. I have chiefly 
and the younger Victor. The monodv (.ui c.alrem Kutrop- 
vercainp.i pronounced on the death of'Constantine.might 
verv instructive: but prudence .?rd false ta-te engajfcd the oratw 
involve himseU m vague declarnalion. 
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Miirdernffort- TJic fdtc of Coii'-taiis was 

A j^V-o dt'lavcd al^oiit ten veais Jonger, and 
FoLruarv/ re\ ciige of Ills lirotlier’s death 

WHS reserved for tlie more ignoble liaiul of a do- 
mestic traitor. The pernicious ten(lenc\ of the 
system introduced by Constantine v\as displayed 
in the feeble administration of his sons; \\ho, 
by their vices and weakness, soon lost the esteem 
and adections of their people. The jiride assumed 
by Constans, from the unmerited success of his 
arms, was rendered more contemptible by his 
want of abilities and appbcation. His fond par- 
tiality towards some German captives, distin- 
guished only by the charms of youth, was an 
object of scandal to the people and Magnen- 
tius, an ambitious soldier, who was iiimself of 
barbarian extraction, was encouraged by the 
public discontent to assert the honour of the 
Roman naine.**^ The chosen liands of Jovians 
and HcrcuUans, who acknow ledged iSIagnentius 
as their leader, maintained the most respectable 
and important station in tlie Imperial camp. 
The friendship of Marcellinus, count of the 
sacred largesses, supplied with a liberal hand 
the means of seduction. The soldiers were con- 
vinced by the most specious arguments, that the 
republic summoned them to break the bonds of 
hereditary servitude ; and, by the choice of an 
active and vigilant prince, to reward the same 
virtues which had raised the ancestors of the 
degenerate Constans from a private condition to 
the throne of the world. As soon as the con- 
spiracy was ripe for execution, Marcellinus, 
under the pretence of celebrating lus son’s l)irth- 
day, gave a splendid entertainment to the i/Zus- 
trious and honourable persons of the court of 
Gaul, which then resided in the cit\ of Autun. 
The intemperance of the feast wa> artfully pro- 
tracted till a very late hour of the night ; and 
the unsuspecting guests were tempted to indulge 
themselves in a dangerous an<l guilty freedom 
of conversation. On a sudden the doors were 
thrown open, and Magnentius, who had letired 
for a few moments, returned into the apartment, 
invested with the diadem and purjile. ’I’he con- 
spirators instantly saluted him with the titles of 
Augustus and Emperor. I'he surprise, the terror, 
the intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and. the 
mutual ignorance of the rest of the assembly, 
prompted them to join their voices to the gencial 
acclamation. The guards hastened to take tlic 
oath of fidelity ; the gates of the tow n were shut ; 
and before tliedawn oftlay, Alagnentius became 
master of the troops anti tieasure of the palate 
anti city of Autun. iJv hi-, secrecy and tliligcnce 
he euterfained some liopes ot’ surpri*-iiig the j 


and crinilnai nature*. The rapid progress ttf 
fame allowed him, however, an instant tor tligiit, 
though the desertion of his soldiers and subjects 
deprived him of the power of resistance. Before 
he could reach a sea-port in Spain, where he 
intended to embark, he was overtaken near 
Helena,"! at the fool of the Pyrenees, by a party 
of light cavalry, whose chief, rt‘ga»‘dless of the 
sanctity of a temple, executed his commission by 
t the murder of the son of Constantine."- 
As soon a- the death of Constans 
had decided this easy but important ' 
revolution, the example ot the court a r» 550 . 
of Autun was imitated by the pro- 
vinces of the West. The authority of Alagnen- 
tius was acknowledged through the whole extent 
of the two great prsefectures of Gaul and Italy; 
and the usurper prepared, by every act of oppres- 
sion, to collect a treasure, which might discharge 
the obligation of an immense donative, and sup- 
ply the expenses of a civil war. The martial 
countries of llJyricum, from the Danulie to the 
extremity of Greece, had long obeyed the govern- 
ment of Vetranio, an aged general, beloved for 
the simplicity of his manners, and who had 
acquired some reputation by his experience and 
services in war.Tt Attached by habit, by duty, 
and by gratitude, to the Iiouse of Constantine, he 
immediately gave the strongest assurances to the 
only surviving son of his late master, that he 
wouhl expose, with unshaken fidelity, his person 
and Ins troop*^, to inflict a just revenge on the 
traitors of Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio 
were seduceiL r.athcr than provoked, by the ex- 
ample of rebellion ; their leader soon betrayed a 
want of firmness, or a want of sincerity ; and bis 
ambition derived a specious pretence from the 
approbation of the )vrincess Constantina. I'hat 
cuiel and asjnring woman, who had obtained 
from the great Constantine, her father, tlie rank 
of placed the diadem with her own 

hands on the heail of the Illvrian general; and 
seemed to expect from his victorv the accom- 
plishment of those unbounded hopes, of which 
bile had been disiippuinted by the dt-ath of her 
husband Hannibulianus. Perhaps it was with- 
out the consent of Constantina, that the new 
emperor formed a necessary, though dishonour- 
able, alliance with the usurper of the West, 
whose purple vvas so recently stained with her 
brotJier's blood. 

Tlic intflligence of these import- 
ant events, which so deeply affected tw-s ro treat, 
the honour anil siifety of tile Impe- 
rial h<»use, recalled the arms of Constantius from 
the ingluri<»U'. prosi'cntion of the lA-rsian war. 


ptrstni of Constan-, wiio v\as puf-suing in tl.e ' 
adjiici nl forest iii-' favt)uiife of hum- | 

ing, or peril, ips sttme pleasures of a nmre private | 


T)iere is rea-''ri T« ii. i 
tartjAnaii i o.'.ii'e- <* i.t. 

this Hi't Ts . anff, 
pa'n<{ Carl of Ler^-i- 

hvl t.Aken anns t.> dei t 


Si 1 .-n 1 1 'til.' I I.A.l . 't i>.., ht-tl i- 0. 
p ) “>r ( !ii' >.« hi’. r.r iru. r* 'll • li .1- ■ f t 
-r. tiff, i.’i' 1’ ,r. d.- VJ >• xh- • • 

r.t K.’.; ind, t! Tt b. . .t I'n.' t i.nian 5 \ i ir 
■ fr the'i. triir-i f. r«’in *rt\rn.nt€'s 
had'j’ioe tl.'-inslW utuler thiJ Hame <Tf I.hhti 


1 Ihi- ai.cient r.tv had'j’ioe tl.'-inslW utuler 
•-'nyv'-iM'-.* Me.a. 11 '> ) Trie n.imin. t^'i. e H 
spiendour, and hu mf-ttur * isarue Ui-lttna 


He recommended tive cure of the East to his 
lieutenants, and afterwards to his cousin Gallus, 
whom he nvised from a pris<in to a throne; and 


1., ■ vrt ;1.r -elf '.f .1 h -h-.p, -uh.-, ’..-w iftern ’r ' - fr ’n s rT<d rfS). 
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marched towards Europe, with a mind agitated 
by the contlict of l\ope and fear, of grief a»\d in- 
dignation. On his arrival at Heraclea in Thrace, 
the emperor gave audience to the ambassadors 
of Magnentius and Vetranio. The first author 
of the conspiracy, ^Marccllinus, who in some 
measure had bestow’cd the pur^^Ie on his new 
master, boldly accepted this dangerous commis- 
sion ; and his tliree colleagues were selected from 
the illustrious personages of the state and army. 
These deputies were instructed to soothe the re- 
sentment, and to alarm the fears, of Constantins. 
They were empowered to offer hhn the friend- 
ship and alliance of the western princes, to 
cement their union by a double marriage ; of 
Constantins with the daughter of IMagnentius, 
and of Magnentius himself with the aml)itious 
Constantina ; and to acknowledge in tlie treaty 
the pre-eminence of rank, which might justly l>e 
claimed by the emperor of tlie East. Should 
pride and mistaken piety urge him to refuse 
these equitable conditions, the ambassadors were 
ordered to expatiate ou the inevitable ruin which 
must attend his rasliness, if he venturetl to pro- 
voke the sovereigns of the West to exert their 
superior strength ; and to employ against him 
that valour, tliose abilities, and those iegi(»ns, to 
which the house of Constantine had been in- 
debted for so many triumphs. Such propositions 
and such arguments appe.ircd to deserve the 
most serious attention; the answer of Constan- 
tius was deferred till the next day ; and as he 
had reflected on the importance of justifying a 
civil war in the opinion of the people, he thus 
addressed his council, wiio listened with real or 
affected credulity : “ Last night,” s.ud he, after 
“ I retired to rest, the shade of the great Con- 
“ stantine, embiacing the corpse of mymunkrod 
brother, rose before ms eyes; his svelUknown 
“ voice asvakened me t*> revenge, forha<l me to 
“ despair of the rejjiiUic, and assured me of the 
‘‘ succes>* and immortal glory v\ iricli would cro^vn 
“ the justice of my arms.” Tiie authoritv of 
such 3 vision, or rather of tire prince who alleged 
it, silenced every doubt, and excluded all nego- 
tiation. The ignominious tenns of peace were 
rejected with disdain. One of the ambassadors 
of the tyrant was dismissed with the haughty 
answer of Constantins ; lus colleagues, as un- 
worthy of the privileges of the l.iw of nations, 
were put in irons ; and the contending povveis 
prepared to wage an iiujilaeable war."^ 

Deposes Vetra- Such W Us the COUduCt, and SUcll 
A. perhaps was the <iuty, of the brother 

r>tc.‘25. of Constans towards tlie peifidious 

usurper of Gaul. The situation and charatterof 
Vetranio admitted of milder measures; and the 
policy of the Eastern emperor w as dircctctl to lUs- 
unite his antagonists, and to separate the forces of 
lUyricum from tlie cause of rebellion. It was 
an easy task to deceive the fiunkne-ss and sim- 
plicity of Vetranio. who. fiiictuating some time 
between the opposite views of honour and in- 
terest, disjilayed to the world the insincerity of 
his temper, and was insensibly engaged in the 

75 See Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpta T-eeationum, p 27. 

7h ZonaTa.-), Tom n, am. p. 16. The position of s»arrtjca, near the 
modem ci^ of aophia, appears better suited to this interview than the 
situation of either N’aissua or Sirmmm, where it xs placed bj Jerora. 
Socrates, and bxAomen- 


snares of an artful negotiation. Constantins 
acknowledged him as a legitimate and equal 
colleague in the empire, on condition that he 
would renounce his disgracetul alliance with 
Magnentius, and appoint a phice of interview on 
the frontiers of their resjiective provinces ; where 
they might pledge their friendship by mutual 
VOW'S of fidelity, and regul.ite by common con- 
sent the future operations of the civil war. In 
conserfuence of this agreement, Vetranio ad- 
vanced to the city of Sardica,’'^ at the head of 
twenty thousand horse, and of a more numerous 
body of infantry ; a pow'er so far superior to the 
forces of Constantius, tliat the Illyrian emperor 
appeared to command the life and fortunes of 
his rival, w ho, depending on the success of his 
private negotiations, Iiad seduced the troops, and 
undermined the throne, of Vetranio. The 
cliietk who had secretly embraced the party of 
Constantins, prepared in his favour a public 
spectacle, calculated to discover and inflame the 
passions of the multitude.** The united armies 
Were commanded to asseinlile in a large plain 
near the city. In the centre, accorrling to the 
rules of ancient discipline, a military tribunal, or 
rather scaffohi, was erected, from whence the 
emperors were accustomed, on soknin and im- 
portant occasions, to harangue the troops. The 
well-ordered ranks of Romans and barbarians, 
w itli diawui ‘swords, or with erected spears, the 
squadrons of cavalry, and the cohorts of infan- 
try, dimnguisiu-d by the variety of their arms 
and ensigns, foimetl an immense circle round 
the tribunal ; and the attentive siK>nce which 
they preserved was sometimes interrupted by 
loud bursts of clamour or of applause. In the 
presence of this formidable assembly, tJie two 
cnqHTors were called ujion to explain the situ- 
ation of public affairs : the precedency of rank 
w.is yieldt'd to the royal biith of Con«.tantius; 
and tliough he was indifferently' skilled in the 
arts of rlietoric, he acquitted liini^elf, under these 
difficult circiimstinces, vvith firmness, dexterity, 
and ehvjuence. The first part of his oratioQ 
seemed to he pointed only against the tyrant of 
Gavd ; Imt w hik* lie tragicivUy lamented the cruel 
murder of (’onstans, he insinuated, that none, 
except a brother, coidd claim a right to the suc- 
cession of Ids brother. He displayed, with some 
com{)laconcy, the glories of his Imperial race; 
and recalleil to the memory of the troops, the 
valour, the triuiniihs, the liberality of the gre^ 
C'oivstantine, to whose sons they had engaged 
their allegiance by an oath of fidelity, which 
ingratitude of his most favoured st-rvauts 
tempted them t(j violate. The^oflicers, wh* 
surrounded the tribunal, and were instructed t® 
act their parts in this extraordinary scene, coO" 
fessed the irresistible power of reason and eh^ 
quence, by saluting the emperor Constantius ^ 
their lawful sovereign. Tiie contagion of ioy* 
alty and repentance was comxnunicatcd fro® 
rank to rank ; till the plain of Sardioa resound^ 
with the universal acclamation of^Awaywi 
‘‘ titese upstart usurpers ! Long life 

77 the two first cfrations of Julian, particularly p. 31. 
Z<»unns, 1 u p. 122. The distinct narrative of the lustonan 
to illustrate the difiii&e, but vague, descriptions of the orator. 
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tory to the son of Constantine I Under his 
** banners alone we wili fight and compiler.” 
The shout of thousands, their menacing gestures, 
the fierce clashing of their arms, astonished and 
subdued the courage of Vetranio, who stood, 
amidst the defection of his followers, in anxious 
and silent suspense. Instead of embracing the 
last refuge of generous despair, he tamely sub- 
mitted to his fate ; and taking the diadem from 
his head, in the view of both parties, fell pro- 
strate at the feet of his conqueror. Constantins 
used his victory with prudence and moderation ; 
and raising from the ground the aged suppliant, 
whom he affected to style by the endearing name 
of Father, he gave him his hand to descend from 
the throne. The city of Prusa was assigned 
for the exile or retirement of the abdicated 
monarch, who lived six years in the enjoyment 
of ease and affluence. He often expressed hi.s 
grateful sense of tlie goodness of Constantius, 
and, with a very amiable simplicity, advised his 
benefactor to resign the sceptre of the world, 
and to seek for content (%\here alone it could be 
found) in the peaceful obscurity of a private 
condition.'^ 

Makes war The behaviour of Constantius on 
this memorable occasion was cele- 
A. D. 351. hrated with some appearance of jus- 
tice; and his courtiers compared the studied 
orations which a Pericles or a Demosthenes 
addressed to the populace of Athens, with tlie 
victorious eloquence which had persuaded an 
armed multitude to desert and depose the object 
of theirpartial choice.' ’ The approaching con- 
test with JMagnentius was of a more serious and 
bloody kind. The tyrant advanced by rapid i 
marches to encounter Con‘'tantius, at the head j 
of a numerous army, cornpo'.ed of Gauls and . 
Spaniards, of Franks and Saxons; of tho^e pro- 
vincials wiio supplied the strength of tlie legions, 
and of those barbarians who were dreaded as 
the most formidable enemies of the republic. 
The fertile plains of the Lower Pannonia, 
between the Drave, the &ve, and the Danube, 
presented a spacious theatre ; and the operations 
of the civil war were protracted during the sum- 
mer months by the skill or timidity of the com- 
batants. 8 1 Constantius had declared his intention 
of deciding the quarrel in the fields of Cibalis, 
a name that would animate his troops by tlic 
remembrance of the victory which, on the same 
auspicious ground, had been obtained by the 
wans of his father Constantine. Vet by the im- 
pregnable fortifications with which the emperor 
encompa.sst‘d his ramp, he appeared to decline, 
rather than to irivite. a general engagement. It 
was the object of Magnentius to tempt or to 
compel his adversary to relinquish this advan- 
tageous pt>sition ; and he employed, with that 
view, the various marches, ev«dutiuns, and stra- 

"S The jcninc^ Victor as^ien* to hi» exile th«* emiihtt ci* s;., 
peUation of “ t r,!upf vx'Ttn ot'-.m ■* 'I » r t'-e 

Yoocher for the rorre^p-'nileore ■with the ».mi..ernr, wSufi -w .".li 
sewn to prove, that Veir^io wa.5, pn^pe ad smliit am mu pU- 

ctodmus. 

79 Etim - fjruodice yi dejwtini Iirtoero n > 

pn»atuni otnim mi.i'r’t Ouse e^'ina natum I’np.ri.T '<■ i . 

f 'oeessit c'emi-."aque, Ar .Aurehii, Vjcfo-, T-.i a* d 

h«nu«j,us e »rat i.s ar>i it artem thij exploit with au the arx.ii-iJ | 
and praudT coioiino^ of tiieir rhp»,ir . ‘ 

Busbequtu.^ tp H i. I traver^ the IxiTrer ITi:rjrar» and j 

Yonia at 3 time Trbeti thJT were redurr-d aiiTto*.t to a desert, bv I 
reciprocal h<.«tiliues rf the Turk* and Chn.uani Vet hr nsentJ«’s j 


tagems, which the knowledge of the art of war 
could sugge‘'f to an experienced officer. He 
carried by assault the important town of Siscia ; 
made an attack on the city of Sirmium, whicii 
lay in the rear of the Imperial camp ; attempted 
to force a passage over the Save into the eastern 
provinces of Illyricum; and cut in pieces a nu- 
merous detachment, which he had allured into 
the narrow passes of Adarne. Duft-ing the 
greater part of the summer, the tyrant of Gaul 
showed liimself master of the field. The troops 
of Constantius were harassed and di'^pirited ; his 
reputation declined in tlie eye of the world ; 
and his pride condescended to solicit a treaty of 
peace, which would have resigned to the assassin 
of Constans the sovereignty of the provinces 
bevond the Alps. These oifers were enforced 
by the eloquence of Philip the Imperial am- 
bassador ; and the council as well as the army 
of !Magncntius were disposed to accept them. 
But the haughty usurper, careless of the remon- 
strances of his friends, gave orders that Philip 
sliould be detained as a captive, or at least as a 
hostage; while he despatched an officer to re- 
proach Constantius with the weakness of his 
reign, and to Insult him by the promise of a 
pardon, if he would instantly abdicate the puiqjle. 
“ That he should confide in the justice of his 
“ cause, and tlie protection of an avenging 
** Deity,” was the only answer which honour 
permitted the emperor to return. But he was 
so sensible of the difficulties of his situation, 
that he no longer dared to retaliate the indignity 
which had been ofiered to his representative. 
The negotiation of Philip was nut, however, 
ineffectual, Miice he determined Sylvanus the 
Frank, a general of merit and reputation, to 
desert with a considerable body of cavalry, a few 
days before tlie battle of Mur'^a. 

The city of .Mursa, _or Essek, 
celebrated in modern times for a a.d. 
bridge of boats five miles in length, 
over the river Drave, and tlie adjacent mo- 
rasses, has been always considered as a place of 
importance in the wars of Hungary. Magnen- 
tius, directing his march towards Mursa, set fire 
to the gates, and, by a sudden assault, had almost 
scaled the walls of the town. The vigilance of 
the garrison extinguished the flames; the ap- 
proach of Constantius left him no time to con- 
tinue the operations of the siege ; and the em- 
peror soon removed the only obstacle that could 
embarrass liis motions, by forcing a body of 
troops which hat! taken post in an adjoining 
amphitheatre. 'The field of battle round Mursa 
was a naked and level plain : on this ground 
tlie army of Constantius f^ormed, with the Drave 
on their right; while their left, either from the 
nature of their disposition, or from the superior- 
ity of their cavalry, extended far beyond the right 

'•••• h adn.intSrtn the nr.frmrjofnMe ftnslifr the inil • 
tYv 're h 'a^it 'h»* lti,' t .-iRif tn r ■ rt n' i lc-.»cled wi-jun 
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flank of Magnentius.83 The troops on both 
sides remained under arms in anxious expect- 
ation during the greatest part of the morning ; 
and the son of Constantine, after animating his 
soldiers by an eloquent speech, retired into a 
church at some distance from the field of battle, 
and committed to his generals the conduct of 
this decisive day.^^ They deserved his confi- 
dence by the valour and military skill which 
they exerted. They wisely began the action 
upon the left ; and advancing their whole wing 
of cavalry in an oblique line, they suddenly 
wheeled it on the right flank of the enemy, which 
was unprepared to resist the impetuosity of their 
charge. But the Romans of the West soon 
rallied, by the habits of discipline ; and the l)ar- 
barians of Germany supported the renowm of 
their national bravery. The engagement soon 
became general ; was mainUined with various 
and singular turns of fortune ; and scarcely en<lc<l 
with the darkness of the night. The signal 
victory which Constantius obtained is attributed 
to the anils of his ca\alry. His cuirassiers are 
described as so many mas^y statues of steel, 
gUttcriug with their scaly armour, and breaking 
with their ponderous lances the firm array of tiie 
Gallic legions. As soon as the legions gave 
way, the lighter and more acti\ e squadrons of the ; 
second line rode sword in hand into the intervals, | 
and completed the disorder. In the mean while, 
the huge bodies of the Germans were exposed | 
almost naked to the dexterity of the Oriental 
archers; and whole troops of those barbarians 
were urged by anguish and despair to precipitate ' 
themselves into the broad and rapid stream of 
the Drave.®^ The number of the shiin w'as ' 
computed at fifty-four thousand men, and the , 
slaughter of the conquerors was more consider- 
able than that of the vanquished;®^ a circum- 
stance wliich proves the obstinacy of the couto-t, 
and justifies the obsersation of an ancient writer, . 
that the forces of the empire were consumed in ' 
the fatal battle of Miirsa, by the loss of a veteran i 
army, sufficient to defend the frontiers, or to .add 
new triumphs to the glory of Rome.^^ Not- ! 
withstanding the invectives of a servile orator, I 
there is not the least reason to believe that the j 
tyrant deserted his own standard in the begin- ' 
ning of the eiigageniLnt. He seems to have ' 
displayed the virtues of a general and of a sol- 
dier till the day was irrecoverably lost, and his j 
camp in the possession of the eijeniy. ^lag- • 
nentius then con=;ulted his safety, and throwing j 
away the Imperial ornament escaped with ! 
some difficulty tiuiu the pursuit of the light ■ 

83 This p'-i'iitn, nn-i »hi’ e* '’ii'ions, are eJearIf, though 
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83 .Julian. '>rar i p aid Oral ii i». 'lO, rn Zonara., 

tom. u. 1. xii'.p 17. Zo..inau>, 1 .i. p IVt—lo’ Tlie la..t of tb«' e 
celebrates thedexienti of the .arrher .Mcne'au.., who <ouia di'cbanre 
rhfu.> nrrr.w, a. th.. c.-r... .....o ao >dvant.u;p wbiih, according i ih’-. 

A _ • «naU> conttabuted to the ^ctjr> 

■ ■ intius, out of S'"' 0(!0 naen, li'Ht 

■■ ■■ ■ 111 out <if Vl.iKMi. The ■•ther 

»■ • ■ ard i'lthei’ti* , huf tin. nun.f J*rs 

• m.afake’i, either !•' the autb-T 

■ . ■ I collected tlu uhoef>-rc«* .f •* e 

W > , to o.iP formidable which 

cannot feirlv be estiinaied it li-s» than men. Juhin tiTAt.i. 

p. Ti.So. 


horse, w'ho incessantly followed his rapid flight 
from the banks of the Drave to the foot of the 
Julian Alps.y® 

The approach of winter supplied 
the indolence of Constantius with 
specious reasons for deferring the 
prosecution of the war till the ensuing spring. 
Magnentius had fixed his residence in the city 
of Aquileia, and showed a seeming resolution 
to dispute the passage of the mountains and mo- 
rasses which fortified the confines of the Venetian 
province. The surprisal of a castle in the Alps 
by the secret march of the Imperialists, could 
scarcely have determined him to relinquish the 
possession of Italy, if the inclinations o£ the 
people had supported the cause of their tyrant 
But the memory of the cruelties exercised by 
his ministers, after the unsuccessful revolt of 
Nepotian, had left a deep impression of horror 
and resentment on the minds of the Romans. 
That rash youth, the son of the princess Kutro- 
pi.i, and the nephew of Constantine, had seen 
with indignation the sceptre of the West usurped 
by a perfidious barbarian. Arming a desperate 
troop of slaves and gladiators, he overpowered 
the feeble guard of tlie domestic tranquillity of 
Rome, received the homage of the senate, and 
assuming the title of Augustus, precariously 
reigned during a tumult of twenty-eight days. 
The march of some regular forces put an end to 
his ambitious hopes : the rebellion was extin- 
guished in the blood of Nepotian, of his mother 
Eutropii, and of his adherents ; and the pro- 
scription was extended to all who had contracted 
a fatal alliance with the name and family of Con- 
stantine. But as soon as Constantius, after 
the battle of ^lursa, became master of the sea- 
coast of Ditlmatia, a band of noble exiles, who 
liad ventured to equip a fleet in some harbour 
of the Hadriatic, sought protection and reveu^ 
in his victorious camp. By their secret intel- 
ligence with their countrymen, Rome and the 
Italian cities were persuaded to display the ban- 
ners of Constantius on their walls. The grate- 
ful veterans, eniiched by the liberality of the 
father, signalised their gratitude and loyalty to 
tlie sou. The cavalry, the legions, and the 
auxiliaries of Italy, renewed their oathofalle* 
giance to Constantius ; and the usurper, alarmed 
by the general desertion, w-as compelled, with 
the rt-mains of his faithful troops, to retire be- 
yond the Alps into the provinces of Gaul. The 
detachments, however, which vv'ere ordered either 
to press or to intercept the flight of Magnentius, 
conducted themselves with the usual imprudence 


S7 H.I. vires eh dimicatione consumptse siint, ad 

bti i evteriia qu.p multum triiunpborim posjcnt 

li.quf I'.inferre. Eiuri'i'ius, ^.13. The >ouiiger \ ictor expiiwr 
hiiii..elf to the xime criei t. 

Ss <vn thi> i,ri v,ion, we must prefi-T the unsiispectw 
Z.i.imiH and ZoiuirA. to the flattering a<w.ertjons of Julian- ^ 


's'l Tuhatt OrV.i. p. 3s, 3 '. In that place, however, 
in Itratnm n. p. 'J”. he ui>inuates the general dispooition 
nate. tlie p-ople, and the soldiers of Italy, towanU the per*J 

elder Victor describes in a pathetic maimer the 
rondition of Romo “ I'ujus stoiiduni mgemum adeo 
bu-que exiti'j fuit, uti pasMm domus, fora, ti», t 

cad i>enb‘i.<{ue <>p,jleretitur bustoruiii modo.” Athana»in»^l 
p l»77 1 depl'ires the fate of several illustrtoua victuns, *****, 

{ • irat- u. p. ’S / eitecrates the cruelty of Marceilmu*, the UJ^ 
enemy of the houae of Constantine. 
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of success ; and allowed him, in the plains of 
Pavia, an opportunity of turning on his pur- 
suers, and of gratifying lus despair by the car- 
nage of a useless victory.-'^ 

, , ^ , The pride of Magnentius was re- 

I^t defeat and , , r j® • 

death of Mag- duccd, by repeated mistortunes, to 

sue, and to sue in vain, for peace. 

August 10 . j.jrg despatched a senator, in 

whose abilities he confided, and afterwards se- 
veral bishops, whose holy character might obtain 
a more favourable audience, with the ofler of 
resigning the purple, and the promise of devot- 
ing the remainder of his life to the service of 
the emperor. But Constantius, though he 
granted fair terms of pardon and reconciliation 
to all who abandoned the standard of rebellion,*'- 
avowed his inflexible resolution to inflict a just 
punishment on the crimes of an assassin, whom 
he prepared to overwhelm on every side 1)\ the 
effort of his victorious arms. An Imperial fleet 
aci]uired the easy possessit n of Africa anil Spain, 
confirmed the wavering faith of tlie Mt>orisli 
nations, and landed a considerable force, which 
passed the Pyrenees, and advanced towards 
Lyons, the last and fatal station of Magnen- 
tius.'*3 The temper of the tyrant, wliich was 
never inclined to clemency, was urged by dis- 
tress to exercise every act of oppression w'hich 
could extort an immediate supply from the cities 
of Gaul.^ Their patience was at length ex- 
hausted ; and Treves, the seat of praetorian go- 
vernment, gave the signal of revolt, by shutting 
her gates against Oecontius, wijo liad l)eeii raised 
by his brother to tlie rank cither of C.'csar or of 
Augustus. ^'5 From Trevo-', Dccentius was 
obliged to retire to Sens, wfiere he was soon 
surrounded by an army of (iermaiis, wljoni (he 
pernicious arts of Constantius had mtnuluced 
into the civil dis^euMons of Rome.''' In the 
mean time, the Imperial troo})- forced the pa^N- 
sages of the Coftian Aljjs, ami in the bloody 
combat of Mount Seieucus irrcvcx’ably fixed the 
title of rebels on the party of Magnentins. ‘ He 
was unable to bring another anny into the field ; 
the fidelity of his guards was corrupted ; and j 
when he appeared in public to animate them by 
his exhortations, he was saluted with an uiumi- 
mous shout of “ Long live tj»e emperor Ci>n- 
stantius ! ” The tyrant, who perceivefl that they 
were prep.aring to deserve panion and reward*, 
by the sacrifice of the most obnoxious criminal, 

SI 7o4im. !. II. p nv. Viit^ in Fpitf-rrn- The panemr.*** of 
Crffut.ir.tiiK. with U-‘ns uv.1%1 t.vud.mt. u> Uu. ■v' 

dental apfe.if 

'/i ZtiTiAr-i*. { 'm ■' 1 t ' r h. n'l, n wre.-:*} of 

the tw., OTAti.'O.. .T,.’! -.'r » ><n Chi’ rUni,-’-! • -d « .m.Urtl.u, to Uw> 



as a trpa.VlnA^■’c U'Urpai .i- j 

9V The M i,= O.-i'r r T >. r’--- fw . ( 

August!, and iT the C-v-a’ 7 N- < r '<t v i- t* ti *'.■ .att..! | 

Deiudenus. See TiiiernnT>f, H'-* di'- > i’’, « rr irs. f > 7 . , 

S6 Jul.an. ‘hat i, y. n y. T t , « .tb ,■ ” U «. } 

C'nmmentarv illustrattv tho tnn-Tt -ns -f r‘’[s -_i ! » •,■ M i-- j 
Seietin w^i a p!tce m the * ' tt.in Wp*. a ?'• a- n . <-• d -‘a* t . 

from Vap'”.- >>r <-dp. an • I'a < *''» '*<s I* Vii- i 

Ti'ke, N.ifi.e de la Gau'e, p. , and (.••neinruc, Iv,.t tie a 
Franf^, p 3_'7, 

'•<: 7<,-ffn-is ! u p. l-l I.>ar' Ora*, t. p ■' T>.. 

Utter most feberneritV ^irraigns thu. tt. • ! ai.d i -h f < ■«.- 

staitius 

J'lhan 'Tmt. ( p P' 7--=rr is, ' i p i"l 5 . ! 

<■ Vi 1 jt r 7 7 )..■ i hi- rfr-itl , 

with Mnae hfijr.d rirct,mstanft“ Tr4.rv-l*s»« ’ I'ttt j 1 et i » « 


prevented their design by falling on his sword 
a death more easy and more honourable than he 
could hope to obtain from the hands of an enemy, 
whose revenge would have been coloured wiih 
the specious pretence of justice and fraternal 
piety. The example of suicide was imitated by 
Decentius, who strangled himself on the news 
of his brother’s death. The author of the con- 
spiracy, Marcellinus, had long since disappeared 
in the battle of 3Iursa,i'''' and the public tran- 
quillity was confirmed by tlie execution of the 
surviving leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful 
faction. A severe inquisition was extended over 
all who, either from choice or from compulsion, 
had been involved in the cause of rebellion. 
Paul, surnamed Catena from his superior skill 
in the judicial exercise of tyranny, was sent to 
explore the latent remains of the conspiracy in 
the remote province of Britain. The honest 
indignation expressed by Martin, vice-pra.*fect of 
the »'>Iand, was interpreted as an evidence of his 
own guilt; and the governor was urged to the 
necessity of turning agmnst his breast the sword 
with which he had been provoked to wound the 
Imperial minister. The most innocent subjects 
of the West were exposed to exile and confisca- 
tion, to death and torture ; and as the timid are 
always cruel, the mind of Constantius was inac- 
cessible to mercy, ’oo 
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Cointmttufs noIt* Lmjh'ror. — - Klevntion and Dt'alh 
of iinlli4$. — J)anser and ElcLdtbni nf Juhan. 
— vnd Veniian M’aT!4. — Victprit'}, of 

Julian tn Guul. 

Tut divided pruvinces of the em- p.-wwofthe 
pile vvttx again tmited by the vie- 
torv of Con'-t.mtius ; but as that feeble prince 
was <lc''titute of ]>ersona) merit, either in peace 
or war ; as he feared his gcneraK, and distrusttd 
las ministers; tlie triumph of his antis served 
only to estab]i''h the reign of the eunuchs over 
the Roman world, Tliose unhappy beings, the 
ancient production of Oriental jealousy and des- 
potism,* were introduced into Greece and Rome 
by the ctmtagion of Asiatic luxury.'^ Their pro- 
gress was rapid ; and tlie eunuchs, who, in tlie 
time of Augustus, had been abhorred, as the 
monstrous retinue of an Egyptian queen,3 were 

.. . • • » « «' « irii, had 

• ■ • ■ ■ 4 « . I liaixlx his nu>tittst ami hu 

Julian (<*Ta« i p. '.R, 'lO ) v^rns at a V. JMsTniiiH*, wlw- 
th«Tr h«* inl'M-t.il «-» rnmsHf thf piini^hri.mif 'if hi'» wfM?th.T 

b.* m th** Iirar,, »r whMb.'r h»’ rarn.^1 )>» Uie 

aem.w fnmi thf bent of liattl* to hi* pUiSf of 

torturp- 

I"*' tt.r '> . T*i 

! Vn.i'in'ms i v r r. , nmpiifp* thp first prar'icr of castratlrtn 
t- tlo r r-.fl !"*»-’'.(»» '“f •* l>r» it jti hsTr 

i>«. r •'ur.lrsw* t» ir* U’firp ‘ 5 r*-,t Tbr ii«* .jf ,>unuf}'* 

i- < f bifcS ar*!<y.<ty , i.i A i Amt K^sj f Tf ari rnrritKawt 
in is’s' ..f ) *.utvr rf-.. xs I) 1 s.f • iri ^ine* 

X, !tt pin I 1 I f ^ ^ ^ 

Ox. a i: i>» . mr i- • i- 

J ..r. •!» f iT urli A'-l. I. 

Th" T ’ t frsr- atril fVrn Vft-r.- r, 'r . . r gin-ii n.iiat hjve; 
3) — -X aI* T ” . - -'.•i.ii-*'. .4 ...t t j- r 

SfeTT-rx: r’l^.iSLj {M I -» 
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gradually admitted into the families of matrons, 
of senators, and of the emperors theraselvebA 
Restrained by the severe edicts of Doniitian and 
Nerv'a,^ cherished by the pride of Diocletian, 
reduced to an humble station by the prudence 
of Constantine, they multiplied in the palaces 
of his degenerate sons, and insensibly acquired 
the knowledge, and at length the direction, of the 
secret councils of Constantius, The aversion 
and contempt which mankind has so uniformly 
entertained for that imperfect species, appeare to 
have degraded their character, and to have ren- 
dered them almost as incapable as they were 
supposed to be, of conceiving any generous sen- 
timent, or of performing any worthy action. 7 
But the eunuchs were skilled in the arts of 
flattery and intrigue; and they alternately go- 
verned the mind of Constantius by his fears, his 
indolence, and his vanity. ^ Whilst he viewed 
in a deceitful mirror the fair appearance of pub- 
lic prosperity, he supinely permitted them to 
intercept the complaints of the injured provinces, 
to accumulate immense treasures by the sale of 
justice and of honours ; to disgrace the most 
important dignities, by the promotion of those 
who had purchased at their hands tlic powers of 
oppression, y and to gratify their resentment 
against the few independent spirits, who arro- 
gantly refused to solicit the protection of slaves. 
Of these slaves the most distinguished was the 
chamberlain Eusebius, who ruled the monarch 
and the palace wi-h such absolute sway, that 
Constantius, according to the sarcasm of an im- 
partial historian, po-.i-essed some credit with this 
haughty favourite, By his artful suggc'-tions, 
the emperor was persuaded to subscribe the con- 
demnation of the unfortunate Callus, and to add 
a new crime to the long list of unnatural mur- 
ders which pollute the honour of the house of 
Constantine. 

^ , . Wlicn the two nephews of Con- 

tHihisaiwi stantine, (Tallus and Julian, were j 
Julian. saved from the fury of the soldiers, 
the former was about twelve, and the latter 
about six, years of age ; and, as the eldest was 
thought to be of a sickly constitution, they ob- 
tained w’ith the less difficulty a precarioii', and 
dependent life, from the affected pity of Con- 
stantius, who was sensible that the execution of 

4 We need oulv men:i--,n Po.idi>5, a freednan and ennii^h nf 

Claudius, m who-e fa\our tfie emp.-r j>r i'tiriuHd >.ime i-f the m'’-.* 
honourable rewards of mi irarv- \ ,'our see in < liudio, 

c. 28. Fosides eniplojci a ct' at ]ia.-t I'f hn wealth in building. 

I't Sua4o vii’i.eoat Cajutoha no»tra 

PosKlts. .Tn\en-I 

5 Caatran mares veniit ^uetnn. in Doinitiin. c 7 Di.m 

Cassius, 1. lavu p U>i: . I Ixvi i mh 

6 There is a pa.sj»aige m the ffi-torr, p nr , m whirh 

lAmpridiu5, whiUt he prn-e, ,\!eM'der se,.T„, vid <*on..fanfiref>r 
restraimnc the t> .f the cunu. h', «\t >> I're.. the iTH-K-h.ef- \r,i.rh 
they o<-ca>Mne<l 'in I'tn. r rti-ii-.. Hiu n . ed.t ‘riotl evinui lu>~ re* m 
consiliis nec in mn I'ter.i, hitiu't <jui print ijm'-. perdiirr, <<nin 
*08 more gentium aut t» gnni I’ersirum v»lu''t siiere , qui a pop'i-o 
etiam amiCLv>imum semo.t it , qm unernimisi sunt, ali-id qnam .* - 
pondetur ret'erente*, ciaudeiite-, prnicip m ^uuiii, et agentes a ne 
omufa ne qmtl 'nit. 

7 XenoDiion 'Cyrop-edia, 1. v r, p. has stated the «pe*'i.'us 
reasom which en^agwl t’vru' to intnist fus perun to th- gii.inl -.f 


attached to the person of the r lieiiefactor. But a lone expen me ; 
has contradicted the judmuent of f ynis Some pantcH ir in.t i ces. i 
niay occur of eiinuchs da'tingiU'hed by their fii'e'it^, the',* '■'I ur, 
ana their abihtie' , but if we examine the general htaorr of Per.. a, 
India, and t htna, we sha'i find th u the {Viw.^r of the eiinui h» ha.' 
umformlx rnarkKi the "ie-.line and f.Jl of evcrv dynasts. 

S ^ AnUfiMi'iis Marcel' ;'’us, 1 xxi. r in ; ’ x\m. r t Trie 
whole tenour of his impartial history serses bi jusidy tlie iHTective> of 


these helpless orphans would have been es- 
teemed, by all mankind, an act of tlie most 
deliberate cruelty. ‘ * Different cities of Ionia 
and Bithynia were assigned for the places of 
their exile and education ; but, as soon as their 
growing years excited the jealousy of the em- 
peror, he judged it more prudent to secure those 
unhappy youths in the strong castle of Mar- 
cellum, near Cctsarea. The treatment which 
they experienced during a six years' confinement, 
was partly such as they could hope from a 
careful guardian, and partly such as thev might 
dread from a suspicion', tyrant, Their prison 
was an ancient palace, the residence of the 
kings of Cappadocia ; the situation was pleasant, 

I the building stately, the enclosure spacious, 
j They pursued their studies, and practised their 
exercises, under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters; and the numerous household appointed 
to attend, or rather to guard, the nephews of 
Constantine, was not unworthy of the dignity 
of their birth. But they could not disguise to 
themselves that they were deprived of fortune,- 
of freedom, and of safety ; secluded from the 
society of all whom they could trust or esteem, 
and condemned to pass their melancholy hours 
in the company of slaves, devoted to the com- 
mands of a tyrant, v'ho had already injured 
them beyond the hope of reconciliation. At 
length, however, the emergencies Gai5usd«iawd 
of the state compelled the emperor, a.d^s^i, 
or rather his ennuchs, to invest 
Gallus, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, with 
the title of Cmsar, and to cement this political 
connection by his marriage uith the princess 
C’onstantina. After a formal inter\iew, in>>Iudi 
the two princes mutually engaged tluir faifli 
never to umkrtake any thing to the prejudice 
of each other, they repaired withovit delay to 
their respective station^. Constantius continued 
his march towards the A\cst, and Gallus fixed 
his residence at Antioch ; from whence, with a 
delegated authority, he administered the five 
great dioceses of the eastern priefecture. In 
this fortunate change, the new Ceesar was not 
iinmindful of his brother Julian, who obtained 
the honours of his rank, the appearances of 
liberty, and the restitution of an ample patri- 
mony, 

Mamertmu«. fif Libanius, and of Julian himself, who have insulted 
the Tices nt the court *>l < o.K'.xntuji. 

9 -turelms Vicrt.r cerKuro' the tii pliecnre of hn soverei^ in 
choo'Uig the c>\e'"'or' nt the nrovintrs, and the eeaerals of iheannn 
and oi'mchide' hi, hi-t.>n with a *nr> bold obser«arMii, as it is nmeb 
more dancemo' u ’ 'rr a ft-eble reujn to attack the ministers than th« 
mt'ter b'm.e<f. “ I n \«runi ah.olTam bnxi, ur Imperatore ipsff 
“ I'amis ita nipxntnpim j.ien-que mxijis atr x nibfi ’ 

I'* Aputl queinlM vere dm debeat) multiim Constantius potuit. 
Ammitti. I xn,i. r I 

11 i.rejot' N-'/'anron (fVrat- lo p hn ^ TepTi'Arb«“i the apostate 
With his nirrui'iiclo toward. Mirk, bi.bop n>- Arethu-sa, wfio bad 
contributed to -ave bis lite. anti we learn, though from a less re- 
spectahle authonts tTiUenimw. Uist dtr. E'-npeteMrs, toiQ. it. p.SICli 
that Julian wa.s concealed m the sanctuary of a church. 

12 The most authen’ii- account of the education and adTcnturs 
of luliaa, vscontatneil in the epistle or manifesto which he hunself 


th's so eimi eneatfiniwit. He supporteti that character with 
roas hrmness, but -M de Til'etriont (Hist des Empereurs, t«n. It. 
p lli*J ) thinks It very improbable that an heretic should havepo*- 
‘■C'.ed u h sirtue. 

II .fu'ian wa. at Pr't permitted to pufue his studies at ronstan* 
tmop-e, but the reputa’um which he acquired sixin excited the 
;ea ,!• s ot ronstantius ara tho ynune pnree was adnsed to with- 
draw himself to the loss toiispisuous -teiies of Bithyma and Ionia. 
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, . The writers the most indulgent 

Cru^Uvand ,..-.11 1 

miprudence of to the memory ot Oallus, and even 
Julian himself, though lie w-ishetl 
to cast a veil over the fiailties of his brother, 
are obliged to confess that tiie Csesar was in- 
capable of reigning. Transported from a piison 
to a throne, lie posse->sed neither genius nor 
application, nor docility, to compensate for the 
want of knowledge and experience. A temper 
naturally morose and violent, instead of being 
corrected, was soured by solitude and ailversity ; 
tlie remembrance of what he liad endured, dis- 
posed him to retaliation rather than to sym- 
pathy; and the ungoverned sallies of his rage 
were often fatal to those who approaclied liis 
person, or were subject to his power. Con- 
stantina, his wife, is described, not as a woman, 
but as one of the infernal furies tunnented with 
an insatiate thirst of liuinun lilooih*^ Instead 
of eniploving her influence to insinuate the mild 
counsels of prudence and humanity, she exas- 
perated tlie tierce passions of her husband; ami 
as slie retained the vanity, though she liad re- 
iiourced the gentleness of her sex, a pearl neck- 
lace waj esteemed an equivalent price for the 
murder of an innocent and 'irtuous nobleman. 
The cruelty of Oallus was sometimes displayed 
in the undissembled violence of popular or 
military executions: and was ^sometimes dis- 
guised by the abuse of law, and the forms of 
judicial proceedings. The private houses of 
Antioch, and the places of public resort, were 
besieged by spies and informers ; and tiie (.'asir 
himself, concealed in a plebeian habit, very fre- 
quently condescended to assume that <*<lious 
character. Every apartment of tlie palace was 
auointd with the instruments of death and tor- 
ture, and a general consteination was liitfused 
through the capital of S>ria. Tiie prince of the 
East, as if he had been conscious how much he 
hud to fear, and how little he desened to reign, 
selected for the objects of his resentment, tlie 
provincials accused of some imaginary ueasoii, 
and his own courtieis, whom with more reason 
he suspected of incensing, by their secret cor- 
respondence, the timid and suspicious mind of 
Constantins. But he forgot that he was de- 
priving himself of bis only support, the adection 
of the people ; wiiilst lie furnished the malice 
of his enemies with the arms of truth, and af- 
forded the emperor tlie fairest pretence of ex- 
acting the forfeit of his jnirple, and of his life. ‘8 
Xf^Hoarre of the iliS long as the Civil vvar SllS— 

* pt'Titled the fare of the Homan world, 

A.n-.’U ( oiNtantin-, (lis.,c:mbled his know- 

ledge of the weak and iruel administration to 
which In', cljoice had subjected ibe Ka^t ; ami 
the di^eoveiv of some asias-ins. >^vrrefl^ <ics- 
patched to Anti*)ch by the fviant of G.iul. was 

ivs^ .Tiiiian ad -P<'*A v ^7) .i«*rniTi m ihri'’ 

Victor fiitroiiiu'-, X II I “■iiil! the mmcH* <if I- t .j .u'. s > 
s rnte hi-, aiinilffinent aU>ut t'ftei'n aft»T theiH-’t; Oa 

hen thert* ina.-. no K-i'ts r a 17 . -ti-tT ti' t’ etcr - r t . iu,re- 

« i.»te hL- Lhara. t.'r. “ in-i'iUhn- '.aiSu- < 1 -at - - 

'IT natun ferox et ad tvr-ai’indeni jironior, ,1 >«•■ jure iii.po-ire 
t ■ 

Ifi Xf pgrpri m moriali'. intlatrrti.stnx a-.-! 'us, ’'u- 

Jnani cruor’N acnii, Arnrrn.in VfiriKihn- I X'' » I 

n.'ccntv fit ’1 i! 1 ir u> wcv.ld not -u’fer h.in t<. nii ru it 

'••Araaters, hi.: Vii. im e of -im' f/i. f>rn.TH<Prii t., iitirajeH 
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employed to convince the public, that the em- 
peror and the Caesar vv ere united by the same 
interest, and pursued by the same enemies. 
But when the victory was decided in favour of 
Coiistantius, his dependent colleague became 
less useful and less formidable. Every circum- 
stance of his conduct was severely and sus- 
jiiciously examined, and it was privately resolved, 
either to deprive Gallus of the purple, or at 
least to remove him fiora the indolent luxury of 
Asia to the hardsliips and dangers of a German 
war. The death of Theopbilus, consular of the 
province of Svria, who in a time of scarcity had 
been massacred by the people of Antioch, with 
the connivance, and almost at the instigation, 
of Gallus, was jnstlv resented, not only as an 
act of wanton tiuelty, but as a dangerous insult 
on the supreme majesty of Constantins. Two 
niicu«vttrs of illustrious rank, Domitian, the 
Oriental pra;fect, and 3Iontius, qu^stor of the 
])-dace, were einjjoweied bj a special commission 
to visit and reform tlie state of the E^t. They 
were instructed to behave towards Gallus with 
moderation and respect, and, by the gentlest 
arts of persuasion, to engage him to comply with 
the invitation of his brother and colleague. The 
rashness of tlie praTect disajjpointed these pru- 
dent nveasures, and hastened his own ruin, as 
well as that of his enemy. On his arrival at 
Antioch, Domitian passed disdainfully before 
the gates of tJie palace, and alleging a slight 
pretence of infli^po’^itit^n, continued several days 
in sullen retirement, to prepare an inflammatory 
meinori.d. wjiich he transmitted to the Imperial 
court, Vie!«ling at length to the pressing so- 
licitatiiHis of Gallus, the prafect condescended 
to take hi> seat in council ; but his first step was 
to '•iguify a concise anil haughty mandate, im» 
poni.'ig th.it the Casar should immediately 
repair to itaiv. and threatening that he himself 
vvoukl punish his delay or hesitation, by sus- 
pending the Usual allowance of his household. 
The nephew and daughter of Constantine, who 
could ill brook the insolence of a subject, ex- 
jiresscd tiieir resentment by instantly delivering 
Domitian to the custody of a guard. Tlie 
quarrel still admitted of some terms of accom- 
i:>odanon. d’hey were rendered impracticable 
by the imprudent behaviour of 3Iontius, a 
statesman, whose art and experience were fre- 
quently l)ctraye<l bv tiie levity of his disposition. 

'1 ho qua>st4>r reproaelied Gallus iii haughty 
language, that a piince, wlio was scarcely au- 
tJjorisoil to remove a municipal magistrate, 
shvjuld presume to imprison a prietonan pra?- 
fect ; convoked a meeting of the civil and mi- 
lilarv- officers ; and requiied tlieni, in the name 
of tliiir sovereign, to detend tlie person and 
dignity of hi-, representatives. By this rash 
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declaration of war, the impatient temper of vent the hasty sallies of his despair. The per- 
Gallus was provoked to embrace the most des- sons despatched to secure the provinces which he 
perate counsels. He ordered his guards to left behind, passed him with cold salutations, or 
stand to their arms, assembled the populace of affected disdain ; and the troops, whose station 
Antioch, and recommended to their zeal the lay along the public road, were studiously re- 
care of his safety and revenge. His commands moved on his approach, lest they might be 
were too fatally obeyed. They rudely seized tempted to offer their swords for the service of a 
the prefect and the quaestor, and tying their civil war.^ After Callus had been permitted 
legs together with rope*', they dragged them to repose himself a few days at Iladrianople, 
through the streets of the city, indicted a thou- he received a mandate, expressed in the most 
sand insults and a thousand wounds on these I haughty and absolute style, that his splen^d 
unhappy victims, and at last precipitated their retinue should halt in that city, while the C%sar 
mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream of himself, with only ten post-carriages, should 
the Oruntes.-i hasten to the Intperial residence at IMilan, la 

Dangerous After such a deed, whatever might this rapid journey, the profound respect which 

tion ofGaiius. have been the designs of Callus, it was due to the brother and colleague of Constan- 
was only in a field of battle that he could asse'rt tius, was insensibly changed into lude familiarity; 
fais innocence with any hope of success. I3ut | and Callus, who discovered in the countenances 
the mind of tliat prince was formed of an equal j of the attendants that they already considered 
mixture of violence and w-eakncss. Instead of ^ themselves as his guards, and might soon beem- 
assuming the title of Augustus, instead of em- ployed as his executioners, began to accuse his 
ploying in his defence the troops and treasures ' fatal rashness, and to recollect, with terror and re- 
of the East, he suffered himself to be deceived ! inoise, the conduct by which he had provoked bis 
by the affected tranquillity of Constuntius, who, fate. The dissimulation whii-h had hitherto been 
leaving him the \ain pageantry of a court, im- 1 preserved, was laid a-'ide at Petovio in Pannonia. 
perceptibly recalled the veteran legions from I He was conducted to a palace in the suburbs, 
the provinces of .Isia. Eut as it still appeared where the general Barbatio, with a select band of 
dangerous to an-est Callus in his capital, the soldiers, who could neither be moved by pity, 
slow' and safer arts of dissimulation were prac- nor corrupted by rewards, expected the arrival of 
tised w ith success. The frequent and pressing bis illustrious victim. In the close of the evening 
epistles of Constantius vvere filled with pro- he was arrested, ignominioiisly stripped of the 
fessions of confidence and friendship ; exhorting ensigns of Caesar, and hurried away to Pola in 

the Caesar to discharge tlie duties of his high Istria, a sequestered prison, which bad been » 

station, to relieve his colleague from a part of the recently polluted with royal blood. ThehonrOT 

public cares, and to assist the West by his pre- which he felt was soon increased by the appear- 
sence, Ilia counsels, and his arms. Aftersomany ance of his impl.icable enemy the eunuch EU' 

reciprocal injuries, Callus had reason to fear and sebius, who, w ith tlie assistance of a notary and a 

to distrust. But he had neglected the oppi)r* i tribune, pniceeflecl to interrogate him concerning 
tunilies of flight an<l of resistance; he was se- i the administration of the East. The Cgestf 


duced by the flattering assurances of tlie tribune 
Scudillo, who, under the semblance of a rough 
soldier, disguised the mo-,t aitful insinuation ; 
and he depended on the credit of his wife Coii- 
Sitantina, till the unseasonable tleatli of tliat 
princess completed the ruin in which he had been 
involved hy her iiupetiiotis passions.’- 

After a long delay, the reluctant 
Ca'sar set forwards on his journey 
DevenWer. to tlie Imperial court. From .An- 
tioch to Iladrianople, he traversed the wide ex- 
tent of his dominions w ith a numerous and stately 
train ; and as he laboured to conceal liis appre- 
hensions from the world, and perhaps from him- 
self, he entertained the people of Constantinople 
vuth an exhibition of the games of the circus. 
The progress of the Journey might, however, have 
W’amed hinr of the impending danger. In all 
the principal cities he w as met hy ministers of ! 
confidence, commissioned to seize the offices of i 
government, to observe his motions, and to pre- I 


sunk under the weight of shame and guilt, con- 
fessed all the criminal actions, and all the trea- 
sonal)Ic dedgns with which he was charged; arri 
by imputing tliem to the advice of Ins wife, eJ- 
asperated the indignation of Constantius, who 
reviewed witli paitial prejudice the minutes of 
the examination. The emperor was easily coo- 
vinced, that his own safety was incompatibl* 
with the life of his cousin : the sentence of de^ 
was signed, despatched, and executed ; and tbe 
nephew of Constantine, with his hands tied be* 
hind his back, was beheaded in prison like the 
vilest malefactor. Those who are inclined to 
palliate the cruellies of Constantius, assert 
he soon relented, and endeavoured to recal the 
bloody mandate ; but that the second messenger^ 
entrusted witii the reprieve, was detained bjf 
the eunuchs, who dreaded the unforgivin| 
temper of Callus, and were desirous of reunitii^ 
to their empire the wealthy provinces of tbs 
East.^s 


21 InWead of beini* obliired to collect scittered and imperfect hints 
from Tanou4 sources, we now^ enter into the full ^tream of the histoiy 
r-e .r, ... , 1 .. ,1 , ,,,,,, j, ch.apters 
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^ The Thetwean lemons, vrhjch were then iju ‘rlered .it ffodnanople, 
a deputation to Galius. with a tender of their scni. rs. Arannan 
* EtT, c. 11. The Notitia Is- 6. 'A/- .”S. edit f menbtws three 
several lemons which bewe the name of Theb-nm- l^e ztal of 
M. de Voitaire, to destroy a despicable though te'ebrateti leeenj, has 
him oo the slightest .ronuds to deny the taistence of a The- 


bsean l^ion in the Roman armies. See QEurres de 
p. 4 It. quarto edition. . 

See the complete narr • f ' ' ' 

in Ammianus, I xiv. r 11. ■ ' 

put to death without a trial , . ' 

the cruel reren^ whu h he .* 

at list to acknowledge that ' . ■ • ' ■ ■ 

I *2? Phdestorgiu^, 1. iv. c 1- Zonaras. !• *!“• tom- V'}?' 

, the former was pirtial toward, an Anan niunarch, andtw 
, tnHisrTibe>l, without choice or criucism, whatever he ftwm* »* 
j writings of the ancients. 
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j . Besides the reiirniiiff emperor, 

1 he danpPT juid ^ ^ .® i ° x' h xi 

e»capv ok J uiian. Julitin ah)ne siirvi\ed, oi ali the 
numerous posterity of Con'^tantius Cidorus. The 
misfortune of his royal hirth involved him in the 
disj^raceof Gallus. From his retirement in llie 
happy country of Ionia, he was conveyed under 
a strong guard to the court of Milan; wheie 
he languished above seven months, in tlie con- 
tinual apprehension of sulfering the same igno- 
minious death, which was daily inHicte<l, almost 
before his eyes, on the friends arid adherents of 
his persecuted family. His looks. Ills gestures, 
his silence, were scrutinised with malignant 
curiority, and he was perpetually »ss.iultetl by 
enemies whom he had never utleiKled, and by 
arts to wliich he was a stranger. But in the 
school of adversity, Julian iristiiriliiy acepured 
the virtues of linniie-.s and discietion. liede- 
fetidi'd Ills lionour, -is wril as his life, ag.unst 
tile ensnaring subtleties of the I'unuths, who 
emleavouied to exfoit some declaiatioii of his 
sentiments; .ind whilst he cauf ioii'-ly suppiessed 
Jiis grief and resentment, he noiiK disdained to 
flatter the tyrant, l*y any seeimng apinobation 
of his Inotliei’s invuder. Julian most devoutly 
ascribes his rnir.iculous deliverance to the pro- 
tection of the gticK, who had exempted his inno- 
eence from the sentence of destruction pronounce<l 
by their justice ag<unst tlie impious house of 
Constantine.'27 As the most effectual instru- 
ment of their providence, he gratefully ackiiow- 
iedges the steady and generous friendship of the 
empress Eusebia,^Sa woman of beauty ami me- 
rit, who, l)j tiie ascemlant wliich s[ic ii.jd gained 
over tlic mind of her IiusImmiI, counferlialanci d, 
in some measure, tlie powciful loiispiucv of the 
tunuclis. By tin. inteuession of his patroness. 
Julian w , 1 s admit ted info tiie liuj’v lud piescnci- ; 
he ple.nied hi' cause with a tlecLiit fri edom ; lie 
was he.irtl with favour; ami. uotw ithstanding 
the efforts of iiis LMieiiiies, who nigctl tlie d.mger 
i)f sparing an avenger of the Idootl of Gallus, 
the milder sentiment wf Iheebia )>re\:tiUd in the 
council. But the clfects of a second interview 
Were dreaded by tlie eunuchs; and .Tiili.m was 
advised to withtlraw for awlnle into the neigh- 
bourhood of Milan, till the’ emperor thouglit 
Hew*«ntto propcf to assign the city of .\t]iens 
for the place of his liom>urab!e exile. 
A‘i he had disci>vered, from Ills ear- 
liest youth, a proj>ens;ty, or rather p.^ssion, for 
the language, the manners, the learning, .and ibe 
religion of the Greeks, he tibeycd with j/leasure 
an order so agreeable tn his wishes. Far fjoin 
the tunmit of irnis. and fhn tri.uiicry of i«>urfs, 
lic sjieiit si\ iinmths an.id-t the gro\i-of the 
.u uhmv, ifi a frt i’ mtiivoirse v'Oii flu- philo- 
soplurs of the age, uiio siudud to vuhivale the 


genius, to encourage the vaiiity, and to inflame 
the devotion of tlieir royal pupil. Their labours 
were not unsuccessful ; and Julian inviolably 
preserved for Athens that tender regard, which 
seldom fails to arise in a liberal mind, from the 
recollection of the place where it has discovered 
anil exercised its growing powers. The gentle- 
ness and affability of inanneis, which his temper 
suggesteil aiul his situation imposed, insensibly 
engaged the affections of tiie strangers, as well as 
citizens, with v\liom he com ersed. Some of his 
fellow -students might peihaps examine his be- 
haviour v»ith an eje of prejudice and aversion ; 
but Julian established, in the schools of Atliens, 
a general prepossession in favour of his virtues 
and t.ilents, which was soon tlifl’used over tiie 
tiomaii woihl. 

Whilst his hours were passed in RecAln^t to 
studious retirement, the emjiress, re- 
stiliite to achieve the generous tlesign whicli she 
had imtiertakea, was not unmindful of the care 
«>f his fortune. 'X he ileath of the- late C.vsar had 
left Constantins invested vs itli the sole command, 
and oppressed by the accumulated weight, of a 
mighty empire. Before the wounds of civil dis- 
cord could l>e healed, the provinces of Gaul were 
overwiielmed by a deluge of barbarians. The 
Sarmatians no longer respected tlie barrier of the 
Danube. Tlie impunity of rapine had increased 
the boldness and numliers of the wild Isaurians: 
those robbers descended from their craggy moun- 
uins to ravage tiie ailjacent country, and had 
e'en presunud. though witliout success, to be- 
siege tile important city of Scleuci.n whicli was 
(U fended b\ a garrison of tlirce Roman legions. 
.\bovc .ill, tlie IVi'ian monarch, elated by vic- 
loiy. .i^ain thuafenctl the peace of A'^ia, and the 
jaeseiico of tile i-mjieror was indispensably re- 
«jmrc«l. both in tlie West ami in the Last. For 
file first tune, C’oustantius sincerely acknow- 
ledgeil, that his single sticugth was unequal to 
siuh an evtent of care and of dominion. In- 
sensible to tlie voice of flattery, whicli assured 
him that his all-jxiwcrful virtue, and celestial 
fortune, would >,till continue to triumph over 
every obst.it le, he listened with coinplacencv to 
the .idvice of Eusehi.t, which gratifieii his indo- 
lence, witliout oHc-nding his suspicious pride. 
.\s ^he perceived that the remembrance of Gallus 
dwelt on the emperor’s mind, she artfully turned 
his attention to the opposite characters of the 
two brothers, which from their infancy liad been 
compared to those of Doniitian and of Titus.31 
IShe at'cijstomed Jier husband to consider Julian 
as .a vonth t;f a mild unambitious disposition, 
wlujse ullegiaiifc and gratitude might l>e secured 
^ bv fhe icifi of the purple, and v^ ho was quuUfled 
j to fill, with honour, a subordinate station, without 
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a'spiring to dispute the commands, or to shade 
the glories, oi' his sovereign and benefactor. 
After an obstinate, though secret struggle, tlie 
opposition of the favourite eunuchs sidnnitted 
to the ascendancy of the empress; audit was 
resolved that Julian, after celebratinghis nuptials 
with Helena, sij,ter of Constantius, sliould be 
appointed, with the title of C^sar, to reign over 
the countries beyond the Alps."- 

Althougli the order which recalled him to 
court was probably accompanied by some inti- 
mation of his approaching greatness, he appeals 
to the people of Athens to witness his tears of 
undissembled sorrow, when he was reluctantly 
torn aw'ay from his beloved retirement. 33 Jle 
trembled for his life, for his fame, and even for 
his virtue ; and his sole confidence was derived 
from the persuasion that Minciwa ins})ired all 
his actions, and that he w-as protected by an 
invisible guard of angels, whom for that purpose 
she had borrow'ed from the Sun and JMoon. He 
approached, with horror, the palace of IMilan ; 
nor could the ingenuous youth conceal his in- 
dignation, when he found himself accosted with 
false and servile respect by the assas-,ins of his 
family. Eusebia, rejoicing in the success of her 
benevolent schemes, embraced him \^ith the ten- 
derness of a sister; and endeavoured, by the 
most soothing cares'>cs, to dispel his terrors and 
reconcile him to his fortune. But the ceremony 
of shaving his be.ird, and his awkward demea- 
nour, when he first exchanged the clo.dv of a 
Greek philosopher for the military liabit of a 
Homan prince, amused, during a few days, the 
levity of the Imperial court.34 

The emperor* of the age of Constantino no 
longer deigned to consult with the senate in the 
choice of a colleague; but they were anxious 
that their nomination should be ratified by the 
consent of the army. On this solemn occasion, 
the guards, with the other lr»)ops whose stations 
wore in the ntighhourhood of i^Iilan, appeared 
underarms; and Constantius ascended his lofty 
tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, 
vUio entered tlie same day into the twenty-fifth 
year of his age.33 a studied speech, concervetl 
and delivered with dignity, the emperor repre- 
sented the various dangers winch threatened the 
))rosperity of the repul)lic, the necessity of nam- 
ing a Ca'sar for the administration of the West, 
and his own intention, if it was agreeable to 
their wishes, of rewaniing with the honours of 
the purple the promising virtues of the nephew 
of Constantine. The approbation of the soldiers 
w'as testified by a respectful murmur ; they gazed 
on the manly countenance of Julian, and observed 

52 Ammianii^, ! it c S Zo^imiis, 1 m. p 157, 15S. 

■^3 Juhan. ad S.P O A p. 27 j, 276. Lib iiiut, Orat. x. p. 2f>S 
Julian did not yield till tiie ifodi had simifiwl thcir will by re]>eated 
vi'ions and omens. “ . .u _ r , 

34 Julian ■ ■ errum- 

stanco hn own - ■ . i ■ hi’, p. r- 

piexity at being thu d, where 

eTw object apjiearv’d WTantre and hc*iol«. 

."3 See Ammian Marcelim. 1- w. c S. Zo'imus, ! in p. 139. 
Aurelius V'ictor V'lctor Junior m Epitom Kufr<>p x. II. 

3f> Mili'ar..s omnes hurrendn ft-more «'uta s^mbu’’ i Iwlentes ; quod 
e^t prospentetu indicium plenum , mm conira ruin ha.tis chpet 
fenuntiir, irse documentum est et do or.’’ Aniniiuuis add-i, with a 
Hire distinction, Eumque ut potion rerer^nHa jefv.irttur, n«c supra 
roodum Ludabant nee mfira quam d ■ci'bii. 

•57 EXXa^f ^aiaro., * it TTait; The word p*irp/r, 

whii h Homer "ad u^ed at a .aiue but common fiuthet for dea^, was 
appit-il by Julian to express, vtry aptly, the nature and object of hi$ 
o-tn aoprehen. oua. 

3.9 He .ej re^entj, ji ’he most j athetic teritis (p 2”7 ,, 'he di tir,* 


with pleasure, that the fire w hich sparkled in bis 
eyes xvas tempered by a modest blush, on being 
thus exposed, for the first time, to the public 
view' of mankind. As soon as the ceremony of 
his investiture had been performed, Constantius 
addressed him with the tone of authority, which 
hU superior age and station permitted him to as- 
sume; and exhorting the new C®sar to deserve, 
by heroic deeds, that sacred and immortal name, 
the emperor gave his colleague the strongest 
assurances of a friendship which should never be 
impaireil by time, nor interrupted by their sepa- 
ration into tlie most distant climates. As soon 
as the speech was ended, the troops, as a token 
of applause, clashed their shields against their 
knees while the officers who surrounded the 
tribunal expressed, with decent reserve, their 
sense of the merits of the representative of Con- 
stantius. 

The two princes returned to the and declared 
palace in the same chariot ; and 
during the slow procession, Julian ^or.6. 
repeated to himself a verse of his favourite 
Homer, vvliich he might erjually apply to his 
fortune and to hi*, fears. ’’ The four and twenty 
days which the C.esar s])ent at 3Iilan after bis 
investiture, and the first months of his Gallic 
reign, were devoted to a splendid, but severe 
captivity; nor could the acquisition of honour 
compensate for tlie los*» of freedom. His steps 
Were watched, his correspondence was intercept- 
ed ; and he was obliged, by prudence, to decline 
the visits of his mo-,t intimate friends, Of his 
former domestics, four only were permitted to 
attend him; two pages, his physician, and his 
librarian ; tlie last of wliom was emjiloyed in the 
care of a valuable collection of books, the gift 
of the empress, who studied the inclinations as 
I well as the interest of her friend. In tlie room 
of these faithful servants, an household was 
I formed, such indeed as beiamo the dignity of a 
Casar; i)ut it was filled witli a crowd of slaves, 
de>iitute, anil pt rli.ips incapableof any attachment 
for their new niaster, to whom, for the most 
part, tliey were either unknown or suspected. 
His want of experience might require the assist- 
ance of a vvi-ye council ; but the minute instruc- 
tions v\ hich regulated the service of his table, aiwi 
the distribution of his hours, were adapted to a 
youth still under the discipline of his preceptors, 
rather than to the situation of a prince intrusted 
with the conduct of an important war. H be 
aspired to deserve the esteem of his subject, he 
was chocked by the fear of displeasing his sove- 
reign ; and even the fruits of his marri^e-bed 
were blasted by the jealous artifices of Eusebia 3® 

of his new situation The provision for his table was howr® * ^ 
and sumptuous, that the voung philosopher rejected U wiw 
ivUun. Quum legeret libelliim assidue. quern C^stanu ^ ” 
pn^gnum ad studia mittens manft su4 conscripserat. pr»ltc«nw 
oisponens qnid m convivio Csesans impendi deberet, Pha-stanum, w 
suivaoi et surnen exi^ ?etuit et infem. Ammian. Marcelbn. L *»» 
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the emperor and empress in their tournt-y to Rome, and the 
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herself, who, on this occasion alone, seems to 
have been unmindful of the tenderness of her 
sex, and the generosity of lier character. The 
memory of his father and of his brothers re- 
minded Julian of his own danger, and his ap* 
prehensions were increased by the recent and 

Fatal end of uuw ofthy fate of Svlv anus. In the 
summer which preceded Ins own 

September, ^levation, that general had been 
chosen to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the 
barbarians; but Sylvanus soon discovered that 
he had left his most dangerous enemies in the 
Imperial court. A dexterous informer, coun- 
tenanced by several of the principal ministers, 
procured from him some recommendatory letters, 
and erasing the whole of the contents, except the 
signature, filled up the vacant parchment with 
matters of high and treasonable import. By the 
industry and courage of his friends, the fraud 
was however detected, and in a great council of 
the civil and military officers, held in the jire- 
sence of the emperor himself, the innocence of 
Sylvanus was publicly acknowledged. But the 
discovery came too late ; the report of the ca- 
lumny, and the hasty seizure of his estate, had 
already provoked the indignant chief to the re- 
bellion of winch he was so unjustly accused. 
He assumed the purple at his head-quarters of 
Cologne, and his active powers appeared to 
menace Italy with an invasion, and Milan with 
a siege. In this emergency, Ursicinus, a general 
of equal rank, regained, by an act of treachery, 
the favour wliich he liad lost by liis eminent 
services in the East. Exasperated, as he might 
speciously allege, f)y injuries of a similar nature, 
he hastened with a few foUovvers to join the 
standard, and to beti.iy tlie confiJence, <)f liis too 
credulous fiiend. After a reign of only twenty- 
eight dajs, Svlvanus was assassinated . the sol- 
diers win), without any criminal intentions, liad 
blindly follovved the' example’ of tiieir loader, 
immediately returned to tlicir allegiance ; and 
the flatterers of Constantius celebrated the wis- 
dom and felicity of the monardt, who had e.x- 
tinguishe'd a civil war without the hazard of a 

battle. 

Constantius The protection of the Rha’tian 
frontier, and the persecution of the 

April A. Catholic church, detained Constan- 
tius in Italy above eighteen inonth.s after the de- 
parture of Julian. Before the emi)eror retunjcd 
into the East, he indulged his pride and euriosilv 
in a vEit to the ancient capital.^* He proceeded 
fu>m iVIiUin to Home along the Almilian and 
Flaminian wa\s; and as soon a.s he approached 
within forty miles of the cits, the niaicli of a 
prince who h,id never vaiupiislied a foreign 
enemy, assumed the appe.nance of a triumphal 
procession. Ills spKmlid train sva'' composed 
of all the ministers of luxury ; but in a time of 
profound peace, he w as encompassed by the uht- 
tering arms of the numerous squadrtuis of his 
guards and cuiiassiers. Their strcamhig bamieis 

10 Amimanu^ 5 ' was nerfwtlv w. 1 jr.r-m'e'l t-f » *■ 

ar>d fate of Svivanus Ffp .n.i -t th few folk .or, »bo 

attf'idert Ursic;nus in his li 'n^ mus • nt, -jyn-.. 

11 For the panicu.ars of ihe ti^iI of i R< '• o, 'ce 

Ar-’miaru', J xvi. r. 10 U e ha^e on!\ f*. add. *h si, 
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of silk, embossed with gold, and sliaped in the 
foim of dragons, waved round the person of the 
emperor. Constantius sat alone in a lofty car 
resplendent with gold and precious gems; and, 
except when lie bowed iiis head to pass under the 
gates of the cities, he aifected a stately demeanour 
of inflexible, and, as it might seem, of insensible 
gravity. The severe discipline of the Persian 
youth hatl been introduced by the eunuchs into 
the Imperial palace; and such were the habits of 
patience which they had inculcated, that during 
a slow and sultry march, he was never seen to 
move his hand towards his face, or to turn his 
eyes either to the right or to the left. He was 
received by the magistrates and senate of Rome; 
and the emperor surveyed, with attention, the 
civil honours of the republic, and the consular 
images of the noble families. The streets were 
lined with an innumerable multitude. 'I'heir 
repeated acclamations expressed their joy at be- 
holding, after an absence of thirty-two years, the 
sacred person of their sovereign ; and Constantius 
himself expressed, with some pleasantry, his af- 
fected surprise that the human race should thus 
suddenly be collected on tlie same spot. The 
son of Constantine was lodged in the ancient 
palace of Augustus: he presided in the senate, 
harangued tlie people from the tribunal which 
Cicero had so often ascended, assisted w itli un- 
usual courtesy at the games of the circus, and 
accepted the crowns of gold, as well as tlie pane- 
gyrics which had been prepared for the ceremony 
by the deputies of the principal cities- His short 
visit of thirty dav', was employed in viewing the 
monuments of art and j)ovvfe'r, which were scat- 
tered over the seven hills and tlie inteijacent 
Valleys. He adusirLd tlie awful majesty of the 
ca])itol, the vast extent of the baths of Caracalla 
and Diocletian, the severe simplicity of the Pan- 
theon, the massy greatness of the amphitheatre 
of Titus, the vleg.mt architecture of tlie theatre 
of Pompey and the Temple of Peace, and, above 
all, the stately structure of the Forum and co- 
lumn of Trajan ; acknowledging, that tlie voice, 
of fame, so })rone to invent and to magnify, had 
made an inadequate report of the* metropolis of 
the world. The traveller, who has contem- 
plated the ruins of ancient Rome, may conceive 
some imperfect idea of the sentiments which 
they must have inspired, when they reared their 
heads in the splendour of unsullied beauty. 

IFe satisfaction which Constan- 
tius had received from this journey 
cxcitcd him to the generous emulation of bestow- 
ing on the Romans some memorial of his own 
gratitude and munificence. His first idea was 
to imitate the equestrian and colossal statue 
which he had seen in the Forum of Trajan; 
but when he had maturely weighed the diffi- 
culties of tlie execution,’** he chose rather to 
embellish the capital by the gift of an Egvptian 
<»belisk. In a remote but polished age, which 
seems to have preceded tlie invention of alpha- 

fhat if mide ,nrh hnr.^, he mu^t t'l r( pTrp.\nr« a 'imilar 
(th? Foniu' nt Anc-tht-r ct i, re 

rf.-d»4, "fhil •hi'-j or.., hid rft., hi.n, tiv lird that rt'C'’ 
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betical writing, a great number of these otelisks 
had been erected, in the cities of Thel>es and 
Heliopolis by the ancient sovereigns of Egypt, 
in a just confidence that the simplicity of their 
fonn, and the hardness of their substance, would 
resist the injuries of time and violence. ‘*•3 Several 
of these extraordinary columns had been trans- 
ported to Home by Augustus and his suc- 
cessors, as the most durable monuments of their 
power* and victory but there remained one 
obelisk, wiiich, fiom its size or sanctity, escaped 
for a long time the rapacious vanity of the con- 
querors. It was designed by Constantine to 
adorn his new city ; and, after being removed 
by his order from the pedestal where it stood 
before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, was 
iloated down the Nile to Alexandria. The 
death of Constantine suspended the execution of 
his purpose, and this obelisk, was destined by 
his son to the ancient capital of the empire. A 
vessel of uncommon strength and capaciousness 
was provided to convey this enormous weight of 
granite, at least an hundred and fifteen feet i>i 
length, fioni the banks of the Nile to those of 
the Tv her. Tlie obelisk of Constantins was 
landed about three miles from the city, and 
elevated, by the etfurts of art and labour, in 
the great Circus of 

iheijuadianana The departure of Con'.tantius 
xim; Home was hastened by the 

alarming intelligence of the distress 
and danger of the IlUriun provinces. The dis* ! 
tractions of civil war, and the irreparable loss ' 
which the Roman legions had sustained in the I 
battle of MuTsa, exposed those countries, almost 
without defence, to the light cavalry of the bar- ! 
barians; and particularly to the inroads of the ; 
Qiiadi, a fierce and powerful nation, vvho seem 
to have exchanged the institutions of Germany 
for the anns and militan* arts of their Sar- 
matian allies. -^7 Tlie garrisons of the frontier 
were insutficient to check, their progress; and 
the indolent monarch was at length compelled 
to assemble, from the extremities of his do- 
minions, the flower of the Palatine troops, to 
take the field in person, and to employ a whole 
campaign, witli the preceding autumn and the 
ensuing spring, in the serious pro-ccution of the 
war. The eujpcror passed the Danube on a 
bridge of boats, cut in ])ieCes all that encountered 
his inarch, penetrated into the lieart of the 
country of the Quad!, and severely retaliated 
the calamities which tliey had inthete'd on the 
Roman province. The dismayed barbarians 
were soon reduceil to sue forjieacc: tliey offered 
the restitution of his captive subjects, ;is an • 
atonement for the past, and tlie imblest hostages • 
as a pledge of their future conduct. The ge- 
nerous courtesy vvhich was shown to the first 
among their chieftains who implored the cle- ' 
mency of Constantiu-., encouraged the more 
timid, or the more obstinate, to imitate their j 

ttTion German cus vi.ifi-d fhe 'irf'iPtit mnniimCTits'jf the 

eifltot of the pnosts explaioe<l to hiiT^ the meamnK i>t the^ hJ«.rc.i;iT . 
phics. Tacit. Annal. u. c. BuV it probible. that l<f -re ' 

Uie useful indention of an a’phaSet, these natural or arlutrirT si^s 
■were the common chara.'ters of the Kp^ptiin nrtion, feetWarLor- 
ton’. Ih'nne leEtition of Mosts, sol m. u-S'i-il". i 
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example; and the Imperial camp was crowded 
with the princes and ambassadors of the most 
distant tribes, who occupied the plains of the 
Lesser Poland, and 'who might have deemed 
themselves secure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Carpathian mountains. While Constantins gave 
laws to the barbarians beyond the Danube, he 
distinguished, vvdth specious compassion, the 
Sarmatian exiles, vvho had been expelled from 
their native country by the lebellion of their 
slaves, and vvho formed a very considerable ac- 
cession to the power of the Q.uadi. 'fiie em- 
peror, embracing a generous Init artful system of 
i policy, relea*^od the Sarmatians. from the bands 
; of this humiliating dependence, and restored 
, them, by a separate treaty, to the dignity of a 
I nation united under the goveinnieiit of a king, 
tlie friend and ally of the republic. He de- 
clared his resolution of asserting the justice of 
their cause, and of securing the peace of tlie 
' provinces by the extirpation, or at least the 
, banishment, of the Limigantes, whose manners 
, Were still infected with the vices of their servile 
origin, Tlie execution of this design was at- 
tended with more difficulty than glory. The 
territory of the Limigantes was protected against 
the Romans by the Danube, against the hostile 
barbarians by the Xeyss. The marshy lands, 
which lay lietwccn those rivers, and were often 
; covered by tlieir inundations, formed an intricate 
wilderness, pervious only to the inhabitants, who 
Were acquainted with its secret paths and inac- 
cessible fortresses. On the approach of Con- 
stantins, the Limigantes tried the efficacy of 
prayers, of fraud, and of arms ; but he sternly 
rejected their supplications, defeated their rude 
stratagems, and repelled with skill and firmness 
the efforts of their irregular valour. One of their 
most wai like tribes. evtabli*'hed in a small island 
towards the conflux of the Teyss and the Danube, 
consented to pas^ the river with the intention of 
surprising the cmpeior during the security of an 
amicable conference. They soon became the 
victims of the perfiily vvhich they meditated. 
Encompassed on every side, trampled down by 
the Cavalry, slaughtered by the swords of the 
lo'^ions, they disdained to ask for mercy ; and 
w itii an undaunted countenance still grasped their 
weapons in the agonies of death. After tin's 
victory a considerable body of Romans was 
landed on the opposite banks of the Danube; 
the I’aifala.', a Gothic tribe engaged in the 
service td the empire, invaded the Idmigantcs 
on the side of the Teyss ; and their former 
masters, the free Sarmatians, animated by hope 
and revenge, penetrated through tlie hillycountry 
into the heart of their ancient possessions. A 
general conflagration revealed the huts of the 
barbarians, which wore Ncatcil in the depth of 
the wiUlcniess ; and the soldier fought with 
confidence on marshy ground, wliich it was 
dangerous for him to tread. In this extremity 

a r.atin insrripfion, whu’h, in twenty verses of the age of Constt»U«»i 
contain a short hia. r\ yf the ulsjusk. 

4f: see IVmv. R.una .\nti-jsia, 1. iil c 14 , I. it. c. H-. and 
leameil, th<Mi4rh rwifiiiCfl, Di.sertsti'^n of Biiri:sF‘us on Ohelisk^, 
bcrtej in the f.i.irth v..iume uf Gr.eviiK's Homan Antiquities, p. 
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the bravest of the Liinigantcs were resolved to 
die in arms, rather than to yield : but the milder 
sentiment, enforced by the authority of their 
elders, at length prevaileil ; ami the supj>liaiit 
croN^d, follov-ed !>y their wives ami children, 
repaired to the Imperial camp, to learn iheir 
fate from the mouth of the compieror. After 
celebrating ids own clemency, v'hich was still 
inclined to pardon their repeated crimes, and to 
spare the remnant of a gidlty nation, Const.intins 
assigned for the place of their evile a remote 
country, where they miglit enjoy a s.ife .uni 
honourable repose. The Idmigantes obeyed 
with reluctance ; hut before tbe\ could remh, 
at least before they could occupy, their (Kstmed 
habitations, they returned to the b.mks of llie 
D.umhe, txaggeiaiint? the h.irdships of iheir 
sitnatum, .in<i nijiie^fing, with lerxent j»ro- 
fe-'.ioiiN (if fideiitx, {licit the einpiror wiMild 
grant them an undi^cturbeii settlinieiit wuhm 
the limits of tlie Uuiuan pruxiuces. Instead of 
consulting exjieneiiee ot tluii imtir.ible 

jH'rhdy. (‘onstantius listened to bi>. llalterers, i 
who xxere ready to represent tlie hommr and ad- I 
xantage of aect‘])ting a colon) of soldiers, at .a i 
rime when it xxas much easier to obtain the pe- ^ 
riiiuarx contributions tlian the ndlitary service of ; 
the subjects of the empire. The Jdmigantes j 
were pennitted to pass tlie Damdx*; and the j 
euxperor gave auxUence to the nuiUitmie in a j 
large plain near the modern cit\ of Hilda 
They surroumkd the tribunal, and sexuned to 
hear with respect an oration full of iniKlmss 
and dignitx ; wlicti one of the barb.iri.iiis. 
x'asting his shoe into the ,iir. e\<l.unud with a 
loud \ OU c. d/'O A, - ' ' a ‘Xo.d of (h tl.Uw e. 

wIjIcIi Wcis ridixeil .is tiu of the tmsi'ili. 

'I'hey nisherl xiiih furx to s( thi p,.)-.(.n x>j‘ tlie 
I inpetor ; hi* lox.tl throne and gol.Utt toneh 
were piil.iged bx thi-e rude hands: but ’ .e 
faitiiful defence of his guards, who d‘».ii u his 
felt, allowed him a niomeiit to ir.oui’f a tleet 
horse, and to <*seap(> from tiic confusion. The 
disgrace which had been incurred by a trea- 
clurous surprise was soon retrieved l>y the 
num!>ers and discipline of the Uonians ; atnl 
the combat was c»nly terminated by the extinc- 
tion of the name and nation of the Limigantxs. 
The free Sannatiaiis were rcinstateil m the p«^s. 
sK'ssion of their ancient sc^ts ; and abhongb 
(onstantius distrusted the kxify of their cha- 
racter, he cntert.iined some hojns that aseuM'of 
gratitude might inriiience their future combnf. 
lie had riin.iiki*! the Inbv s^atuie and obs4 - 
(jnious (hrn. anour of «»>,. of il.e noMtsf 

of f^’iir ( bu fs, lie Corf* ?^r( d oil jij! I fj.» title 
ot Kl'.g , and /i/w, pl»>s(<i *e w ,s 

unworthv to riijii. b\ a sin, in it'd • -u- 
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their extreme limits against the barbarians of the 
Danube and of the f).xus, their intermediate 
frontier experienced the vicissitudes of a languid 
war, and a jirecarious truce. Two of the eastern 
mitusters of Constantins, tlie prietxtriau pra:fect 
Alusonian, whose abilities were disgraced bv the 
want of truth and integrity, anil Cassian duke 
of ^lesojiotaniia, a hardy and veteran soldier, 
o[>ened a secret negotiation xx jth tlie satrap Tam- 
sapor."*-' 'i'liese overtures of peace, translated 
into the servile and Hattering language of Asia, 
were transmitted to the ciuup of the Great King, 
who resolved to signifx, by an ambassador, tlie 
tertns which he was inclined to grant to the 
suppliant Romans. Narses, whom he invested 
with that character, was honourably receivetl in. 
Ills passage through Anlioch and ('onstantinople: 
he leached Sirmuim at'ter a long journey, and, 
at hi>> tirst auditiu’f, respi'cf fullv unfolded the 
silken Veil wlmli coxernl the haughty epistle of 
his s<v\ereign. Sapor, Kine: of kings, and Brother 
of the Sun and Moon {siuli vr^re the lofty titles 
all'ccted by Oriental varutx',., expresst'tl bis satis- 
faction that his |>r()tlu-r, Constantins Cjcsiir, hail 
been taught wisdom by adversity. As the law- 
ful successor of Darius Hxstaspes, Sapor asserted, 
that the river Stiymon, in ^lacedonia, was the 
true and ancient boundary of his empire; de- 
claring, however, tliat, as an evidence of his 
mxKleiation, he would content luinself with the 
provinces <*f ,\rinenia and -Mesopotamia, which 
had been frundnlintly ixtorttd fiom his an- 
Cf'tors. He aiii-ged. that, witlxnit the restitu- 
tion of ihc'o disputed emm tries, it vs as iinjiossible 
to x.'.i.ildwh all) tia.ux un a suIkI aiul pirmanent 
b.i"!'' ; .and lif .»ir<'jrmt!x tiax.iteiud. that if his 
aii‘ba'-*'ador o toroid in x.iui. Iu‘was prepared 
t.» t.iki ibi !u hi m the spiiii;, .md to support 
the p^-tue of Ids Cd'Ne bx tiiO streUgttl of Ids 
i:i\ iiK ilde .irn:>. Narses, w lio w as » nduw ed with 
the riioxt pohie and and. .ble in.uiners. endea- 
xourid, as tdr as was con' -tiiit with his duty, 
to sdlten the harsluu'ss of the imss;(ge, so Both 
the •'txle aini substance wtre iriaturely weighed 
in the Iniperi.d couiuil, and he was dismissed 
with the ioliowing answer: ** ( Onstaiitius haii 
“ a ritrlit to disclaim the olhcioiisness of his tni- 
“ nisters, who hail acted without any specific 
“ orders from the tliionc ; he was n<H, Itowevcr, 
avtr>c to an e(pial and honoural/le treaty ; but 
it was highly indicent, as well as al>surd, fo 
** propose to the sole ami victorious emfMTor of 
** the Uoin.in world, the same comlitions of peace 
“ which be hail indign.antly njtcud .at the time 
“ when his powrrwas coritr.aeti tl within the nar- 
row limits (.f tin* I'dast ; the (hanci- of arms 
“ was unci rtaiTi ; .it\d Sapor sh(»uid ncoliect, 
“ that if the Ibitn.uis had somiiinies Iwen xan- 
** 'pU'hid in b.iiib.tlMy b.itl almost aUx avs >>c’en 
»• SOI • *'s..fiil in tht event of the war.’’ A fexv 
dax ' aft( r t},.- cK p.trfure of Narses. three am- 
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\M(iIe file Homan emjieror and 
the Persian nsonanh. at tlu distat,ce 
of three thousju.d miUs, deftiidul 


ba'-'«ioor'. wtre s« nt to the court of ,Sap(»r, who 
w.isabtadx n turs.i d fr«Jtn tia* Srxthian • xpedi- 
iiou to hi-* ordinary ri skU On of ( tesiplum. A 
count, a notary, and .i sr.phisf, had l^ex n sxdected 
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for this important commission ; and Constan- 
tins, who was secretly anxious for the conclusion 
of the peace, entertained some hopes that the 
dignity of the first of these ministers, tlie dex- 
terity of the second, and the rhetoric of the 
third, would persuade the Persian monarch to 
abate of the rigour of his demands. But the pro- 
gressof their negotiation w as opposed and defeated 
by the hostile arts of Antoninus, a Roman 
subject of Syria, who had tied from oppression, 
and was admitted into the councils of Sapor, and 
even to the royal table, where, according to the 
custom of the Persians, the most important busi- 
ness was frequently discussed. "'3 The dexterous 
fugitive promoted his interest by the same con- 
duct which gratified his revenge He incessantly 
urged the ambition of his new master, to embrace 
the favourable opportunity when the bravest of 
the Palatine troops were employed with the em- 
peror in a distant war on the Danube. He pressed 
Sapor to invade the exhausted and defenceless 
provinces of the East, with the numerous armies 
of Persia, now fortified by tlie alliance and acces- 
sion of the fiercest liarbarians. The ambassadors 
of Rome retired without success, and a second 
embassy, of a still more honourable rank, was de- 
tained in strict confinement, and threatened either 
with death or exile. 

Invasion of The military historian, who was 
himself despatched to ot>sor\c the 

A.D 3:-9. army of the Persians, as tliey were 
preparing to construct a bridge of boats over the 
Tigris, beheld from an eminence the plain of 
Assyria, as far as the edge of the horizon, covered 
with men, with horses, and with anns. Sapor 
appeared in the front, conspicuous by tlie splen- 
dour of his puqde. On his left hand, the place 
of honour among the Oiientals, Grumbates, 
king of the Chionites, displayed the stern coun- 
tenance of an aged and renow ned wai rior. The 
monarch had reserved a similar place on his light 
hand for the king of the Albanians, wlio led liis 
independent tribes from the shores of the C'a-.pian. 
The satraps and generals were distributed ac- 
cording to their seveial ranks, and the whole 
anny, besides the numerous train of Oriental 
luxury, consisted of more than one Iiundred 
thousand effective men. inured to fatigue, anti 
selected from the brave-jt nation-> of Asia. Tlie 
Roman deserter, wlio in some measure guided 
the councils of S-ipor, liad prudently adxised, 
that, instead of wasting tiie summer in tedious 
and difficult siege", he should marcli directly to 
the Euplirates, and press forwanU without delay 
to seize the feeble and wealthy metropolis of 
Syria. But the Persians were no sooner ad- 
vanced into the plains of Mesopotamia, than they 
discovered that every precaution liad been used 


which could retard their progress, or defeat their 
design. The inhabitants, with their cattle, were 
secured in places of strength, the green forage 
throughout the country was set on fire, the fords 
of the river were fortified by sharp stakes ; mili- 
tary engines were planted on the opposite banks, 
and a seasonable swell of the w'aters of the Eu- 
phrates deterred the barbarians from attempting 
the ordinary passage of the bridge of Tliapsacus. 
Their skilful guide, changing his plan of oper- 
ations, then conducted the army by a longer 
circuit, but through a fertile territory, towards 
the head of the Euphrates, wliere the infant river 
is reduced to a shallow and accessible stream. 
Sapor overlooked, with prudent disdain, the 
strength of Nisibis ; but as he passed under the 
walls of Ainida, he resolved to try whether the 
majesty of his presence woulrl not awe the gar- 
rison into immediate submission. The sacri- 
legious insult of a random dart, which glanced 
against the royal tiara, convinced him of his 
error; and the indignant monarch listened with 
impatience to the advice of his ministers, who 
conjured him not to sacrifice the success of his 
ambition to the gratification of his resentment. 
The following day Grumbates advanced towards 
the gates with a select body of troops, and re- 
quired the instant surrender of the city, as tlie 
only atonement which could be accepted for 
such an act of rashness and insolence. His pro- 
posals were answered by a general discharge, 
and his only son, a beautiful and valiant youth, 
was pierced through tlie heart by a javelin, shot 
from one of tlie balista?. The funeral of the 
prince of the Chionites was celebrated according 
to tlie rites of his country ; and the grief of his 
aged father was alleviated by tlie solemn pro- 
mise of Sapor, that the guilty city of Amida 
should serve as a funeral pile to expiate the 
deatii, and to pvijietuate the memory, of his son. 

Tlie ancient citv of .Vniid or ^ 

, . 1 • 6 , . , ' • of Anuda. 

Amida,^3 winch sometimes assumes 
the provincial appellation of Diarliekir,'’^ is ad- 
vantageously situate in a fertile plain, watered 
by the natural and artificial channels of the Ti- 
gris, of whicli the least inconsiderable stream 
bends in a semicircular fonu round the eastern 
part of the city. The emperor Constantius had 
recently conferred on Amida the honour of liis 
ow n name, and the additional fortifications of 
strong wails and lofty towers. It was provided 
with an arsenal of militarv' engines, and the ordi- 
nary garrison had been reinforced to the amount 
of seven legions, w hen the place was invested by 
tlie arms of Scipor.'"*” His first and most sanguine 
hopes depended on the success of a general a^ 
sault. To the several nations which followed his 
stiindard their respective posts were assigned; 
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the south to tlie Verta? ; the north to the Alba- 
nians; the east to the Cliionites, inllamed with 
grief and indignation ; the west to the Segestans, 
tlie bravest of his warriors, who covered their 
front witli a formidable line of Indian ele- 
phants.'’’^ The Persians, on every side, su))- 
ported their efforts, and animated their courage ; 
and the monarch himself, careless of his rank 
and safety, displayed, in the prosecution of the 
siege, the ardour of a youthful soldier. After 
an obstinate combat, the barharians were re- 
pulsed ; they incessantly returned to the charge ; 
they were again driven hack with a dreadful 
slaughter, and two rebel legions of Gauls, wlio 
had been banished into the East, signalised their 
undisciplined courage by a nocturnal sally into 
the heart of the Persian camp. In one of tlie 
fiercest of these repeated assaults, Amida was 
betrayed by the treachery of a deserter, who in- 
dicated to the barbarians a secret and neglected 
stiurcasc, scooped out of the rock that hangs over 
the stream of the Tigris. Se\enty chosen archers 
of the royal guard ascended in silence to the 
third stor}’ of a lofty tower, which commanded 
the precipice ; they elevated on high the Persian 
banner, the signal of confidence to the assailants, 
and of dismay to the besieged ; and if this de- 
voted band could have maintained their post a 
few minutes longer, the reduction of the place 
might have been purchased by the sacrifice of 
their lives. After Sapor had tried, without suc- 
cess, the efficacy of force and of stratagem, he 
kad recourse to the slower but more certain 
operations of a regular siege, in the conduct of 
which he was instructed by the skill of the Ro- 
man deserters. The trenches were opeiied at a 
coinenient distance, and the troo])s destined for 
that service advanced under the portable cover 
of strong iiurdles, to till up the ditch, and un- 
dermine the foundations of the walK Wooden 
towers were at the same time constructetl, and 
moved forwards on wheels, till the soldiers, who 
were provided with every species of missile wea- 
pons, could engage almost on level ground with 
the troops who defended the rampart. Every 
inode of resistance wliich art could suggest, or 
courage could execute, was employed in the 
defence of Amida, and the works of .Sapor were 
more than once destroyed by the fire of the 
Romans. But the resources of a besieged city 
may be exhausted. The Persians repaired their 
losses, and jmshed their ajiproaehes ; a large 
breach was made by the battering-ram, and the 
strength of the garrison, wasted by the swonl 
and by disease, yielded to the fury of the assault. 
The sol<iiers, the citizens, their wivt,’s. their chil- . 
dren, all wlio had not time to escape through 
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the opposite gate, w'ere involved by the coiupier- 
ors in a promiscuous massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was the Of smgnra.&r 
safety of the Homan provinces. As 3(>o. 

soon as the first transports of victory had siib- 
sitled. Sapor was at leisure to reflect, that to 
chastise a disobedient city, he had lost the flower 
of his troops, and the most favourable season for 
conquest. Thirty thousand of his veterans 
liad fallen under the walls of Amida, during the 
continuance of a siege which lasted seventy-three 
days ; and the disappointed monarch returned to 
his capital with affected triumph and secret mor- 
tifleation. It is more than probable, that the 
inconstancy of his barbarian allies was tempted 
to relinquish a war in which they had encoun- 
tered such unexpected difficulties; and that the 
aged king of the Cliionites, satiated with revenge, 
turned away witli horror from a scene of action 
whore he had been deprived of the hope of his 
family and nation. The strength as well as spi- 
rit of the army witli which Sapor took the field 
in the ensuing spring, was no longer equal to 
the unbounded views of his ambition. Instead 
of aspiring to the conquest of the East, he w’as 
obliged to content himself with the reduction of 
two fortified cities of Mesopotamia, Singara and 
Bezabde tlie one situate in the midst of a 
sandy desert, the other in a small peninsula, 
surrounded almost on every side by the deep 
and rapid stream of the Tigris. Five Roman 
legions, of the diminutive size to which they ha<l 
been reduced in the age of Constantine, were 
made prisoners, and sent into remote captivitv 
on the extreme confines of Persia, After dis- 
mantling tlie walls of Singara. the conqueror 
abandoned that solitary and sequestered place ; 
but he carefully restored the fortifications of 
Bez.ilxU*, and fixed in that important post a 
gariison or colony of veterans, amply supplied 
with every' means of defence, and animated bv 
liigh sentiments of honour and fidelity. Towards 
the close of the campaign, the arms of Sapor in- 
curred some disgrace by an unsuccessful enter- 
prise against Virtha, or Tecrit, a strong, or, as it 
was universally esteemed till the age of Tamer- 
lane, an impregnable fortress of the independent 
Arabs. 

The defence of the East against Coodact of 
the arms of Sapor required, and 
would have exercised, tlie abilities of the most 
consummate general ; and it seemetl fortunate 
for the state, that it was the actual province of 
the brave Crsicinus, who alone deserved ♦he 
confidence of the soldiers and people. In the 
hour of danger, Ursicinus'’^ was removed from 
his staticin by the intrigues of the eunuchs; and 
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the military command of the East was bestowed, 
by the same influence, on Sabinian, a wealthy 
and subtle veteran, who had attained the infir- 
mities, without acquiring the experience, of age. 
By a second order, which issued from the same 
jealous and inconstant counsels, Ursicinus was 
again despatched to the frontier of Mesopotamia, 
and condemned to sustain the labours of a war, 
the honours of which had been transferred to 
his unworthy rival. Sabinian fixed his indolent 
station under the walls of Edessa ; and while he 
amused himself with the idle parade of military 
exercise, and moved to the sound of flutes in the 
Pyrrhic dance, the public defence was abandoned 
to the boldness and diligence of the former ge- 
neral of the East. But whenever Ursicinus 
recommended any vigorous plan of operations ; 
when he proposed, at the head of a light and 
active army, to wheel round the foot of the 
mountains, to intercept the convoys of the 
enemy, to harass the wide extent of the Persian 
lines, and to relieve the distress of Amida ; the 
timid and envious commander alleged, that he 
was restrained by his positive orders from en- 
dangering the safety of the troops. Amida was 
at length taken ; its bravest defenders, who had 
escaped the sword of tlie barbarians, died in the 
Roman camp by the hand of the executioner; 
and Ursicinus himself, after supporting the dis- 
grace of a partial enquiry, was punished for the 
misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of his mili- 
tary rank. But Constantius soon experienced 
the truth of the prediction which honest indig- 
nation had extorted from his injured lieutenant, 
that as long as such maxims of government were 
suffered to prevail, the emperor himself would 
find it no easy task to defend his eastern domi- 
nions from the invasion of a foreign enemy. 
When he had subdued or pacified the barbarians 
of the Danube, Constantius proceeded by slow 
marches into the East ; and after lie had wept 
over the smoking ruins of Amida, he formed, 
with a powerful army, the siege of Bezabde. 
The walls were shaken by the reiterated efforts 
of the most enormous of the battering-rams ; tlie 
town was reduced to the last extremity ; but it 
was still defended by the patient and intrepid 
valour of the garrison, till the approach of the 
rainy season obliged the emperor to r.iise the 
siege, and ingloriously to retreat Into his winter- 
quarters at Antioch.'i-^ The pride of Constan- 
tius, and the ingenuity of his courtici-s, were at 
a loss to discover any materials for panegyric in 
the events of the Persian war; wliile the glory 
of his cousin Julian, to whose military command 
he had intrusted the provinces of Gaul, was pro- 
claimed to the world in the simple and concise 
narrative of his exploits. 

, . - In the blind fury of civil discord, 

Gaul hy the Constantius had abandoned to the 
barbarians of Germany the countries 
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of Gaul, which still acknowledged the authority 
of his rival. A numerous swarm of Franks and 
Alemanni were invited to cross the Rhine by 
presents and promises, by the hopes of spoil, 
and by a perpetual grant of all the territories 
which they should be able to subdue. But 
the emperor, who for a temporary service had 
thus imprudently provoked the rapacious spirit 
of the barbarians, soon discovered and lamented 
the difficulty of dismissing these formidable al- 
lies, after they had tasted the richness of the 
Roman soil. Regardless of the nice distinction 
of loyalty and rebellion, these undisciplined 
robbers treated as their natural enemies ^1 the 
subjects of the empire, who possessed any pro- 
perty which they were de^irous of acquiring. 
Forty-five flourishing cities, Tongres, Cologne, 
Treves, Worms, Spires, Strasburgh, &c, besides 
a far greater number of towns and villages, were 
pillaged, and for the most part reduced to ashes. 
Tlie barbarians of Germany, still faithful to the 
maxims of their ancestors, abhorred the confine- 
ment of walls, to which they applied the odious 
names of prisons and sepulchres ; and fixing 
their independent habitations on the banks of 
rivers, the Rhine, the Moselle, and the Meuse, 
they secured themselves against the danger of a 
surprise, by a rude and hasty fortification of 
large trees, which w'ere felled and thrown across 
the roads. The Alemanni were established in 
the modern countries of Alsace and Lorraine ; 
the Franks occupied the island of tlie Batavians, 
together with an extensive district of Brabant, 
which was then known by the appellation of 
Toxandria,'5j and may deserve to be considered 
as the original seat of their Gallic monarchy.®® 
From the sources, to the mouth, of the Rhine, 
the conquests of the Germans extended above 
forty miles to the w t''t of that river, over a coun- 
try peopled liy colonies of their own name and 
nation ; and the scene of their devastations was 
three times more extensive than that of their 
conquests. At a still greater distance the open 
towns of Gaul w'ere deserted, and the inhabitants 
of the fortified cities, who trusted to their strength 
and vigilance, were obliged to content themselves 
with sucli supplies of com as they could rai^ 
on the vacant land within the enclosure of their 
w alls. The diminished legions, destitute of pay 
and provisions, of arms and discipline, trembled 
at the approach, and even at the name, of the 
barbarians. 

Under these melancholy circum- Conduct rf 
stances, an unexperienced youth was _ 
appointed to save and to govern the provinces of 
Gaul, or rather, as he expresses it himself) to 
exhibit the vain image of Imperial greatne» 
The retired scholastic education of Julian, in 
which he had been more conversant with bocAs 
than with arms, with the dead than wiA tlw 
living, left him in profound ignorance of the 


nr)tddl<> n«. Toxandna was a country of woods and ’ 
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practical arts of war and government ; and when 
he awkwardly repeated some military exercise 
which it was necessary for him to learn, he ex- 
claimed with a sigh, “ O Plato, Plato, what a 
“ task for a philosopher ! ” Yet even this spe- 
culative philosophy, which men of business are 
too apt to despise, had filled tlie mind of Julian 
witli the noblest precepts, and the most shining 
examples; had animated him with the love of 
virtue, the desire of fame, and the contempt of 
death. The habits of temperance recommended 
in the schools, are still more essential in the 
severe discipline of a camp. The simple wants 
of nature regulated the measure of his food and 
sleep. Rejecting witli <lisdain the delicacies 
provided for his table, he satisfied his ajipetite 
with the coarse and common fare which v^as 
allotted to the meanest solditrs. During the | 
rigour of a Ciallic winter lie never suflered a 
fire in his bedchamber; ami after a short and 
interrupted slumber, be freipiently rose in the 
middle of the night from a caijiet spread on the 
rioor, to despatch any urgent business, to visit his 
rounds, or to steal a few moments for the prose- 
cution of his favourite studies. t>7 The precepts 
of eloquence, which he had hitherto practised on 
fancied topics of declamation, w’ere more usefully 
applied to excite or to assuage the passions of an 
anned multitude; and although Julian, from his 
early habits of conversation and literature, was 
more familiarly acquainted with the beauties of 
the Greek language, he had attained a competent 
knowledge of the Latin tongue.es Since Julian 
w'as not originally designed for the character of 
a legislator, or a judge, it is probable that the 
civil jurisprudence of the Romans lud not en- 
gaged any considerable share of Ids attention : 
but he derised from hi« philosophic studies an 
indexible regard for justice, tempered by a dis- 
position to clemencw ; the knowledge of the 
general principles of equity and evidence, and 
the faculty of patiently iiiNestigating the mo^t 
intricate and tedious questions which could be 
proposed for his discussion. Die measures of 
policy, and the operations of war, must submit 
to the various accidents of circumstance and i 
character, and the unpractised student will often j 
he perplexed in the application of the most per- ! 
feet theory. But in the acquisition of this im- j 
portant science, Julian was assisted by the active I 
vigour of his own genius, as well as by the w isdom ■ 
and experience of Sallust, an officer of rank, who ' 
soon conceived a sincere attachment for a prince j 
so worthy of his friendship ; and whose incor- j 
ruj>til)le integrity was adorned by the talent of 1 
insinuating the liarshest truths without wounding 
the delicacy of a ro\aI car/' ' 

.. , Inimedutclv after Julian had re- 

His first nm- • i i * t -vt-? 

paieii m (.Aui- cened ttie purple at Alilan. he w-as 
A.i>,3u6. (laul, with a feeble retinue 

of three hundred and sixty soldiers. At Vienna, 
where he passed a painful and anxious winter. 


I in the hands of those ministers to whom Gon- 
I stantius had iiitrusted the direction of his con- 
j duct, the Caisar w'as informed of the siege and 
I deliverance of Autun. That large and ancient 
city, protected only by a ruined wall and pusil- 
lanimous garrison, was saved by the generous 
re*K)lution of a few veterans, who resumed their 
arms for the defence of their country. In his 
march from Autun, througli the heart of the 
Gallic provinces, Julian embraced with ardour 
the earliest opportunity of signalising his 
; courage. At the head of a small body of 
archers, and heavy cavalry, he preferred the 
sliorter l>ut the more dangerous of two roads ; 
and sometimes eluding, and sometimes resisting, 
the attacks of the barbarians, w ho were masters 
of the field, he arrived with honour and safety 
at the camp near Rlieims, where the Roman 
troops harl been ordered to assemble. The 
aspect of their young prince revived the drooping 
spirit of the soldiers, and they inarched from 
Rheiins in search of the enemy, with a confi- 
dence which had almost proved fatal to them. 
The Alenianni, familiarised to the knowledge 
of tlie country, secretly collected their scattered 
ibrees, and seizing the opportunity of a dark and 
rainy day, poured with unexjiected fury on the 
rear-guard of the Romans. Before the inevi- 
table disorder could be remedied, tw'o legions 
were destroyed ; and Julian was taught by ex- 
perience, that caution and vigilance are the 
most important lessons of the art of war. In a 
second and more successful action, he reco- 
vered and estalilislied his military fame ; but as 
the agility of the barbarians saved them from 
the purMiit. his victory was neither bl<»o<ly nor 
deci'-iNc. He advanced, however, to the banks 
(»f tlie Rhine, surveyed the ruins of Cologne, 

' convinced himself of (ho difficulties of the w'ar, 
and retreated on the approach of w'inter, dis- 
contented with the court, with his army, and 
with his own success/*-' Tlie power of the 
enemy was yet unbroken ; and the Cafsar had 
no sooner separated his troops and fixed his own 
quarters at Sens, in the centre of Gaul, than he 
was surrounded and besieged by a numerous 
host of Germans. Reduced in this extremity 
to the resources of his owm mind, he displayed 
a prudent intrepidity which compensate for 
all the deficiencies of the place and garrison ; 
and the liarbarians, at the end of thirty days, 
were obliged to retire with disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, 
who was indebted only to his sword cr.n,pa^. 
for this signal deliverance, was cm- 
bittcretl by the refict tion, that he was abandonetf, 
iM'trayed, and perhaps devoted to destruction, 
by those who were bound to a^-sist him liy every 
tie of honour and fidelity. MarcelJus, master- 
general of the cavalry in Gaul, interpreting too 
strictly the jealous orders of the court. In-held 
with supine indifference the distress of Julian, 


f)7 The pnrate life of .Tuh^n in Gm’, snd the sererc di-»c,phre 
whieh he eintra«-e<i, are di*pla%«i b> Amirn^imis «sri. V j.wS.. 
fes*e» to praiie, and b* Jui,an hijn-'eij', who aflerts lo rdii i e < Vi 
pceon, p 5-10.) a conduct, which, in a jiriiice <>( the houae of CijQ'.taii- 
tine, mMhljHstl* excite the surpn-w of niankir’d- 
fyi Aderat l^atine o^uo.;iie d.-wrenti si {finer' vr^o An-imari'', 
*Ti. 5 ButJul'an, edui.ate<i in the «chooJ-> oflir*-.?... alwivc 
Mdered tlie !aiigiia<fe of the Ri>man« as a fori anti p..piiiar d*. tit, 
whit h he imaht use on nenessar* orrasu/as. 

tj’J We are ign.irant of Uie a -tuai ^ tl;ia e\cc Init nau-ste'. 


whom .Tuhet afterwanls created i>P» fort of G ul Sal)n«t was ^peed-fy 
n-cVi.-d liy the ot the en.i'iTor ami «e may iti!! read a wfn- 

' h!e hut i«n.«iiur divoiirw Ip Jl"- /'-i.', m which AuU.m depn^-e^ 
the '-.vs • f m r !iia} 'e a fri'i d, M wt.om he ai knuwit-'le’-is J-.mw'lf n 
del ted fer lUs xejiutation. La lilcterie, Pr. f ire a !* \ le tie .Iimcti. 
J '-aX 

To An'Fr''ini.t ‘tti 2, ~ j ippear^ rm-rli f>et'er sat efied with the 
' niicee "d" this fr«t cainjitucn thin Juii.vn himviif. »h-' rpn t i.r'y 
‘ rv tliat la <Ld '■otniT'i; vf - ■ n'e-,iience, nd 'hat he tied '-eiore the 
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and had restrained the troops under Ids com- 
mand from marching to the relief of Sens. If 
the Caesar had dissembled in silence so dan- 
gerous an insult, his person and authority would 
have been exposed to the contempt of the world ; 
and if an action so criminal had been suffered 
to pass with impunity, the emperor would have 
confirmed the suspicions, \%hich received a very 
specious colour from his past conduct towards 
the princes of the Flavian family. Marcellus 
was recalled, and gently dismissed from his 
office.7i In his room ^verus was appointed 
general of the cavalry ; an experienced soldier, 
of approved courage and fidelity, who could 
advise with respect, and execute with zeal ; and 
who submitted, without reluctance, to the su- 
preme command which Julian, by the interest 
of his patroness Eusebia, at length obtained 
over the armies of Gaul.''^ A ver\' judicious 
plan of operations was adopted for tlie approach- 
ing campaign. Julian himself, at the bead of 
the remains of the veteran bands, and of some 
new levies which he had been permitted to form, 
boldly penetrated into the centre of the German 
cantonments, and carefully re-established the 
fortifications of Saveme, in an advantageous 
post, which would either check the incursions, 
or intercept the retreat, of the enemy. At the 
same time Baibatio, genera! of the infantry, 
advanced from Milan with an army of thirty 
thousand men, and passing the mountains, pre- 
pared to throw a bridge over the Rhine, in the 
neighbourhood of Basil. It was reasonable to 
expect that the Alemanni, pressed on either side 
by the Roman arms, would soon be forcc<l to 
evacuate the provinces of Gaul, and to hasten 
to the defence of their native country*. But the 
hopes of the campaign were defeated by the 
incapacity, or the envy, or the secret instructions, 
of Barbatio ; who acted as if he had been the 
enemy of the Ca?sar, and the secret ally of tlie 
barbarians. The negligence with wliich he per- 
mitted a troop of pillagers freely to pass, and 
to return almost before the gates of his camp, 
may be imputed to his w'ant of abilities ; but 
the treasonable act of burning a number of 
boats, and a superfluous stock of provisions, 
which would ha^e been of the most essential 
service to the army of Gaul, was an e\idence 
of his hostile and criminal intentions. The Ger- 
mans despised an enemy who appeared destitute 
either of power or of inclination to offend them ; 
and the ignominious retreat of Barbatio de- 
prived Julian of the expected support ; and left 
him to extricate himself from a hazardous situ- 
ation, where he could neither remain with s«ilety, 
nor retire with honour. ‘3 

Battle of As soon as they were delivered 
from the fears of invasion, the Ale- 
Augu&t. manni prepared to chastise the Ro- 
man youth, who presumed to dispute the pos- 
session of that country, which they claimed as j 


their own by the right of conrjuest and of 
treaties. They employed three days, and as 
many nights, in transporting over the Rhine 
their military pow ers. The fierce Chnodomar, 
shaking the ponderous javelin, which he had 
victoriously wielded against the brother of Mag- 
nentius, led the van of the barbarians, and 
moderated, by his experience, the martial ardour 
which his example inspired. He was followed 
by six other kings, by ten princes of regal ex- 
traction, by a long train of high-spirited nobles, 
and by thirty. five thousand of the bravest war- 
riors of the tribes of Germany. The confidence 
derived from the view of their own strength, 
w'as increased by the intelligence which they 
received from a deserter, that the C^sar, with a 
feeble army of thirteen thousand men, occupied 
a post about one and tw enty miles from their 
camp of Strasburgh. With this inadequate 
force, Julian resolved to seek and to encounter 
the barbarian host ; and the chance of a general 
action was preferred to the tedious and uncertain 
operation of separately engaging the dispersed 
parties of the Alemanni, The Romans marched 
in close order, and in two columns, the cavalry 
on the right, the infantry on the left ; and the 
day was so far spent when they appeared in 
sight of the enemy, that Julian was desirous 
of deferring the battle till the next morning, 
and of allowing his troops to recruit their ex- 
hausted strength by the necessary refreshments 
of sleep and food. Yielding, however, with 
some reluctance, to the clamours of the sol- 
diers, and even to the opinion of his counciI» 
he exhorted them to justify by their valour 
the eager impatience, which, in case of a de- 
feat, would be universally branded with the 
epithets of rasliness and presumption. The 
trumpets sounded, the military shout was heard 
through tlic field, and the two armies rushed 
with equal fury to the charge. The Cassar, 
who conducted in person his right wing, 
depended on the dexterity of his archers, 
and the weight of his cuirassiers. But his 
ranks were instantly broken by an irregular 
mixture of light-horse and of light-infantry, 
and he had the mortification of beholding the 
flight of six hundred of his most renowned 
cuirassiers.*’ The fugitives were stopped and 
rallied by the presence and authority of Julian, 
w ho, careless of his own safety, threw himself 
before them, and urging every motive of shame 
and honour, led them back against the vic- 
torious enemy. The conflict between the two 
lines of infantry was obstinate and bloody. The 
Germans possessed the superiority of strength 
and stature, the Romans that of discipline and 
temper ; and as the barbarians, who serv'ed under 
the standard of the empire, united the respective 
advantages of both parties, their strenuous effort^ 
guided by a skilful leader, at length determined 
the event of the day. The Romans lost four 



72 SeTearus, non disoor^, non arroesns, sed lon^ Tm'itJa* fruffnlitate 
oompertns; et enm recta pr«unttin “lecuturys, ut ductorem mon- 
Xerusmiies. Ammian xyi. 11. Zosjmus.l.iu p 140 

73 On the design and failure of t(-e co-operation between Julian and 
Barbatio, see Ammianus ^in 1 1 md Lin.nnisis, 4>rat t. p ^73. 

74 Ammianus (svt 1'^.^ describes, nth hii infla'ed eloquence, the 


fieure and character nf Chnodomar. Audax et 

iaiertonim, ub, ardor pra u ■.perabatur immmis, equo ’ 

snbliminr, erertus m jaculnm formidanda? vastiiatis, 
nitore con-picuu'. antea strenuu> tt miles, ct utdis pr*ter 
dm tor. Deceimura Cjesarem superavit aequo mane 

* 7.5 .Vfter the hatrle, ventured to revive the 

di'-ci}»u>“, bv espowne these ftigitive, m feni-’le apparel 
ot th, whole' camp In tht next c.iinpai^ii, 'hese ^Toops nobly 
their honour. Zosimus, 1. m p. 114 
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tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three sol- 
diers, iu this memorable battle of Stra'>burgli, so 
glorious to the Caesar, "<5 and so salutary to the 
atilicted pro\inces of Gaul. Six thousand of 
the Alemanni w ere slain in tlie lield, without in- 
cluding those who weie di owned in the llldne, 
or transfixed with darts whilst they attempted 
to swim across the river.“7 Chnodomar himself 
was surrounded and taken prisoner, with three 
of his brave companions, who had devoted 
themselves to follow in life or death the fate of 
their chieftain. Julian received him with mili- 
tary pomp in the council of his officers ; and 
expressing a generous pit\ for the fallen state, 
dissembled liis inward contempt for the abject 
liumilialion, of liis captive. Instead of e\- 
Iiibiting tile vainjuislied king of tlie Alunanni, 
as a giMteful spectacle to the cities of Gatd, he 
re-pectfullv laid at the feet of the emperor tins 
sjilciidid trophy of iiis victory. Chnotloinar c \- 
peiienccdan honourable tie.itnient : but the im- 
patient baihaiian could not long survive liis de- 
feat, his confinement, and his txile.~'^ 

repuKcd _ the 

th. Alemanni from the provinces of the 

Uiiper Ilijims he tinned his arms 
against the Franks, wlio were seated nearer to 
the ocean on the confines of (iaul and Germany ; 
and who, from their numbers, and still more 
from their intrepid valour, had over been esteem- 
ed tlie most ibrmiduble of the barbarians.^ > 
Although they were strongly actuated hy the 
allurements of rapine, they profe-^sed a disinter, 
ested love of warj which they con-ideixd as tlie 
supreme Iiononr and fu-iicuy of Innnnn natuiv'; 
and tlieir minds and bodies were '•o conijiLtely 
liardened by peipetual action, that, acconlmg t<) 
the lively expression of an orator. ti)e» snov\s of 
winter were as pleasant to them as the riowei-s 
of spring. In the n.onih of I)i.ceml»er, which 
followed the battle of .Sfiasbnrgh, Julian at- 
tacked a body of six hundred Franks, vvho 
had thiown tln.ins».lvcs into two castles on the 
iVIeuse.'"^ In the midst of tliat severe season 
they sustained, with inflexible constancy, a siege 
of fifty-four days; till at length, exhausted by 
hunger, and s.itisfied that tlie vigilance of tlie 
enemy, in breaking the ice of the river, left them 
no hopes of escape, the Franks consented, for 
tlie first time, to dispense with the ancient law' 
which comiiianiled them to coinpnr or to die. 
Fhe C.'es.ir iiniiK-uiatt ly sent his captives to the 
court of Coiistanlius, who, accepting them .as a 
valuable present,"' ujuittd in the opp«>rtur.ity 
of athling so many heroes to the choicest troiips 


of his domestic guards. The obstinate resistance 
of this handful of Franks apprised Julian of tin 
dilficultics of the expedition wliich he meditatec 
for the ensuing sjiring, against the whole body 
of the nation. flis rapid iliiigcnce surprised 
and astonished the active barbarians. Drdering 
liis soldiers to provide themselves with biscuit 
for twenty days, he suddenly pitched his camp 
Hear Tongres, while the enemy still supposed 
liiin in ins winter-quarters of Ikiris, expecting 
the slovv arrival of liis convoys from Aipiitain. 
Without allowing the Fianks to unite or to 
deliberate, he skiliiilly spread Ids legions from 
Cologne to the ocean ; and by the terror, as 
well as by tlie success of Ids aims, soon reduced 
the suppliant tribes to implore the clemency, 
and to obey the coimnanfls, of their coiupieror. 
Tlie Cliamaviaiis submissively retired to tlieir 
foimer habitations beyond the Rhine: but the 
Sali.ms were jiennitted to possess their new 
establishment of 'roxandiia, .is the subjects and 
auxiliaries of the Roman enq>ire.'- The treaty 
was ratificil 1 y 'olemn oaths; anil [)er[)etual in- 
spectors Wire npjtointed to reside among the 
Franks, w ith the authority of enforcing tlie strict 
observance of the conditions. An incident is 
related, interesting enough in itself, and by no 
means repugnant to the cluracteruf Julian, vvho 
ingeniously contrived both the plot and the ca- 
tastrophe of tlie tragedy. When the Chamavians 
sued for peace, lie rLqniied the son of their 
king, as the only hostage on wliom he could 
rely. A mournful silence. itUeiiupted hy tears 
and gro.ins, ihd.ned the sad ]i..rple\ity of tlie 
barbari.nis; .and their .igid i.hit.f hunuUed, in 
pathetic language, that liis piiv.ttc loss was now 
j einhitfeied by a sense of the puldic calaiiiity, 

] While tile Cham.iviaiis lay prustiate at the foot 
of his tliroiie, the royal c.iptive, whom they be- 
lieved to have been sl.dii, unexpecteilly appeared 
before their eyes; and .is soon as the tumult of 
joy was hushed into attention, the Ca'sar ad- 
dressed tlie assembly in the following terms; 

Ik-hoid the son, the prince, wlioni you wept. 

You had lost him by your fault. God and 
“ the Romans have restored him to vou. I shall 

still preserve and educate the youth, rather as 
“a monument of my own virtue, than as a 
‘‘pledge of your sincerity. Should you pre- 
“ suine to violate the faith which you have 
“sworn, the arms of the npublic will avenge 
“ the perfi<iy. not on the innocent, but on the 
“guilty.” 'I’he b.ni bari.ins w ithdu w from his 
prestneo, Impre'-sid with the warmest sentiments 
of gr.ititude anti Hdmii'ation.'^'' 
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Alakes three enough for Juliau tO 

expeditions {>e- have delivered the provinces of Gaul 

yondthe Rhine. „ • n ^ 

A.D ."07,308, irom the barbarians or Germany. 

He aspired to emulate the glory of 
the first and most illustrious of the emperors; 
after whose example he composed his own com- 
mentaries of the Gallic war.^-^ Csesar has re- 
lated, with conscious pride, the manner in wliich 
he tidce passed the Rhine. Julian could boast, 
that, before he assumed the title of Augustus, he 
liad carried the Roman eagles beyond that great 
river in three successful expeditions.^^ The 
consternation of tlie Germans, after the battle 
of Strasburgh, encouraged him to the first at- 
tempt ; and the reluctance of the troops soon 
yielded to the persuasi\e eloquence of a leader, 
who shared the fatigues and dangers wliich he 
imposed on the meanest of the soldiers. TJie 
villages on either side of the iNIeyn, which were 
plentifully stored with corn and cattle, felt the 
ravages of an invading army. The principal 
houses, constructed with some imitation of Ro- 
man elegance, were consumed by the flames; 
and the Caesar boldly advanced about ten miles, 
till his progress was stopped by a dark and im- 
penetrable forest, undermined by subterraneous 
passages, which threatened, with secret snares 
and ambush, every step of tlie assailant. Tlie 
ground was already cohered with snow; and 
Julian, after repairing an ancient castle whicli 
had been erected by Trajan, granted a truce of 
ten months to the submissive baibarians. At 
the expiration of the truce, Julian undertook a 
second expedition beyond the Rliine, to humble 
the pride of Surmar and Hortairc, two of the 
kings of the Alemanni, uho had been present 
at the battle of Strasburgh. Tiiey promised to 
restore all the Roman captives who yet remained 
alive ; and as the Cersar had procured an exact 
account, from the cities and villages of Gaul, of 
the inhabitants ^^honl they had lost, he detected 
everj' attempt to deceive liim with a degree of 
readiness and accuracy, ■v^hich almost established 
the belief of his supernatural knowledge. His 
third expedition was still more s])lendid and 
important than the two former. The Germans 
had collected tlieir military powers, and moved 
along the oppo-^ite banks of the ri\er. x%ith a 
design ofdt''tnning the bridge, and of j)re\ont- 
ing the pas'-age of the Romans. But this ju- 
dicious plan of defence was disconcerted by a 
skilful diversion. Three hundred liglit-armed 
and active soldiers were detached in forty small 
l)oats, to fall down the stream in silence, and to 
land at some d^-^tance from the posts of the 
enemy. Tliey executed their oiders witli so 
much boldness and celerity, that tliey had almost 
surprised the barbarian chiefs, who returned in 
the fearless confidence of intoxication fiom one 
of their nocturnal festivals. Without repeating 

84 Libariiu*. the fnend of Julian, clearly in-.intiate« (‘'h’at. iv. 
p. ITS ) that hi-, htro l;ad romj).> cti the h, ti>r> of l-i-, (latlic ram- 
pajffns. But Z<,v,!iMi-5 (' lu p. ii" ) .eeins to h ue ilernetl hi-, iiitor- 
mati'in only from the ( 'ntionc Vo>io.) and the Kpl'tl,^. of Julian. 
The discouise which >■> addre^-^-d to the Athenians contains an accu- 
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the uniform and disgusting tale of slaughter 
and devastation, it is sufficient to observe, that 
Julian dictated his own conditions of peace to 
six of the haughtiest kings of the Alemanni, 
three of whom were permitted to view the severe 
discipline and martial pomp of a Roman camp. 
Followed by twenty thousand captives, whom 
he had rescued from the chains of the barba- 
rians, the Cajsar repassed the Rhine, after ter- 
minating a war, the success of which has been 
compared to the ancient glories of the Punic 
and Cimbric victories. 

As soon as the valour and con- Restores the 
duct of Julian had secured an in- cities of Gaul, 
terval of peace, he applied himself to a work 
more congenial to his humane and philosophic 
temper. Tlie cities of Gaul, which had suffered 
from the inroads of the barbarians, he diligently 
repaired ; and seven important posts, between 
Mentz and the mouth of the Rhine, are par- 
ticularly mentioned, as having been rebuilt and 
fortified by the order of Julian. Xhe van- 
qui'shed Germans had submitted to the just but 
humiliating condition of preparing and convey- 
ing the necessary materials. The active zeal of 
Julian urged the prosecution of the work; and 
such was the spirit wliich he had diffused among 
tlie troops, that the auxiliaries themselves, wav- 
ing their exemption from any duties of fatigue, 
contended in tlie most servile labours with the 
diligence of tlie Roman soldiers. It was in- 
cumbent on the Csesar to provide for the subsist- 
ence, as well as for the safety, of the inhabitants ' 
and of the garrisons. The desertion of the 
former, and llie mutiny of the latter, must have 
been the fatal and inevitable consequences of 
famine. Tlie tillage of the provinces of Gaul 
had been interrupted by the calamities of war; 
but tlie scanty liarveits of the continent were 
supplied, by his paternal care, from the plenty 
of the adjacent island. .Six liundred large barks, 
framed in the forest of the Ardennes, made 
several voyages to the coast of Britain; and 
returning from thence laden with corn, sailed up 
the Rhine, and distributed their cargoes to the 
several towns and fortresses along the banks of 
tlie river. ^7 The arms of Julian had restored 

a free and secure navigation, which Constantins 
had offered to purchase at the expense of his 
dignity, and of a tributarv’ present of two thou- 
sand pounds of silver. The emperor parsimo- 
niously refused to his soldiers the sums which 
he granted with a la4ish and trembling hand to 
the barbarians. The dexterity, as well as the 
firmness, of Julian, was put to a severe tri^, 
w hen he took the field w ith a discontented amiy» 
which had already ser^ ed two campaigns, with- 
out receiving any regular pay or any extraordi- 
nary donative, 

A tender regard for the peace and happiness 

the Dutch have roir^tnicted the fi)rt of Schenk, a name so offenM’'* 
to the fastidious, (lehcaev i.fBoileaii- See I)’-Viivi!le, .N'otice de I'An* 
cienne (iaule, p 1S3. Boileau, Epitre iv .and the notes. 

fc- tv —j . r-' — V V s.I’.Q. Athenienseni, 

t of the transaction, 

. . 1 . 1 45. If we com- 

■ , . ' tons each, they were 

, - • iithnof!. Wei^ts and 

luld bear so IsW «* 

exportation, must already have attained an improved state of agn* 

ss The troops once broke out into a mutiny, immediately before tb* 
second passa^ of the Klizne. Ammian. xvii. y. 
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^ I of his subjects, was the rulinjr prin- 

num-tration ciplc which directed, or seemed to 
wf Julian. direct, the administration of Julian. 

He devoted the leisure of liis winter-quarters 
to the ortices of civil government ; and affected 
to assume, with more pleasure, the character of a 
magistrate, than that of a general. Before he 
took the field, he devolved on the provincial 
governors, most of the puhlic and private causes 
which had been referred to his tribunal : but, on 
his return, he carefully revised tlieir proceedings, 
mitigated the rigour of the law, and pronounced 
a second judgment on the judges themselves. 
Superior to the last temptation of virtuous mimis, 
an indiscreet and inte!nj)erate 7eal for justice, he 
restrained, with calmness and dignity, the 
warmth t)f an advocate who prosecuted, for ev- 
tortion, tfu* presi<lent of the \ai honncse prov ince. 

Who will ever he found guilty," e\cl.u‘tned 
the vehement Delphidiiis, ‘‘ if it be enough to 
“tieny?” “ And who," replied Juli.m, will 
“ ever l)e innocent, if it is sufficient to affirm 
In the general administration of peace and war, 
the interest of the sovereign is commonly the 
same as that of his people ; but Constantins 
w’mild have thought himself deeply injured, if 
the virtues of Julian had defrauded him of 
anv part of the tribute which he extorted from 
an oppressed and exiiausted country. The 
prince who W’as invested with the ensigns of 
royalty, might sometimes presume to correct the 
rapacious insolence of the inferior agents; to 
expose their corrupt arts, anfl to introduce an 
equal and easier motle of collection. But the 
management of the finances was more safely 
entrusted to Florcntius, praton.m pi.i feet of, 
Gaul, an efretninate tyrant, iiunpable of pifv or j 
remorse ; and the luuighty minister complained I 
of the mo-'t decerit and gentle <»j)positiop, while 
Julian himself was rather inclined to cen-ure the 1 
weakness of his own ])e}i;uiour. 'J'he C.esir 
ha<t rejected, vvirh abhorrent e, a inamlate for tlie ] 
levy of an extraordinarv tax ; a new supenlietioii ’ 
which the pra-fect had offered for his signature ; j 
and the faithful picture of the jmblic misery, bv [ 
which he had been obliged to justify his refusal, 1 
oilended the court of Constantius. We may ! 
enjoy the pleasure of reJuling the sentiments of j 
.Tuiian, as he expresses tliem with warmth .and j 


! ** will guard and suj)[)ort me. Slu>uld I be 
{ ‘‘ condemned to suffer, 1 shall derive comfort 
I “ from the testimony of a pure and uprisiht con- 
j “ science. Would to heaven that I still posses- 
I “ sed a counsellor like Sallust ! If they think 
“ proper to send me a successor, I shall submit 
“without reluctance; and had much rather 
“ improve the short opportunity of doing good, 
“ than enjoy a long and lasting impinutv of 
“ evil."‘'<> The precarious and depenrient situ- 
ation of Julian displayed liis virtues, and con- 
cealed his defects. Tiie young hero who 
supported, in Gaul, the throne of Constantins, 
was not pennitteil to reform tlie vices of the 
government ; hut he had courage to alleviate or 
to pity the <listress of the people. I'nless he 
had been able to revive the m.irtial spirit of the 
Romans, or to intiodnce the arts of industry and 
relinernctit among their savage enemies, he could 
not entertain any rational hojies of setuiing the 
public tranquillity, either by the peace or conquest 
of (Jermaiiy. Vet tlie victories of Julian sus- 
pended, for a short time, the inroads of the 
liarhariaus, and delayed the ruin of the Western 
Empire. 

Ilis salutary influence restored 
the cities of Gaul, which had been ^'»*'*>* 
so long exposed to tlie evils of civil discord, 
barbarian war, and domestic tyranny ; and the 
spirit of industry was revived vvith the hopes of 
enjoyment. Agriculture, manufactures, and 
coinincrcc, again flourished under the protection 
of the laws; and the r/zr/Vr, or civ il corporations, 
weio again filled wit)) useful .ind respectable 
members: tlie youth were no lonirer apprehen- 
sive of marriage ; atui m.UTh d persons Wl-to no 
hmger apprcheiidve of posti iity ; the public and 
puvate festivals were celebrated witli customary 
pomp; aiitl the fn.quent nnd secure intercourse 
of the provinces displayed the image (*f national 
jirosperity.'-i A mind like tliat of Julian must 
have felt the geiier.d happiness of which he was 
the author; but be Mewed, with peculiar satis- 
faction and complaieiicy, the city of Paris ; the 
seat of In', vv inter residence, and the object even of 
hix partial affection. - That spletidiil capital, which 
n<iw embraces an ample territory on either side 
<)1 the Svine, was originally (.onfined to the small 
island in the mirkt of the nver, from whence the 


fieedom in a letter to one of liis most intimate 
frieinls. After stating his own conduct, he pro- 
ceeds in the following terms : “ Was it possible 
“ for the disciple of Pl.ito and An'stotle to att 
“ otlierw ise than I havt‘ dono? Could f aban- 
“ tion the unh.ippy ‘ubjiits iutnistisl t4> luv 
“ can- ^Vas I not c.il!*d upon to iltfend them 
“ fnnu the repeatid injuru’s tif tlitM* niifi-elmg 
•'rohlK-rs? A tribune wiuid'-.rts bt*. pii-si i'. 
“punished VMtii (hath, ai.d d>.j»rivt.i /»f the 
“ honours of burial. .th w h tT justue could 
“ I pronounce ///> sinfemc. if, in tiie hour 
“ of danger, I my sc If lu gii vted a duty tbr more 
“ sacreii and fir more mijmrt mt Go<l lias 
*■ placeil me in this eiev.itctl [>ost; bis provifituco 


inhabitants derived a supply of pure and salu- 
brious w.ittr, 'Idle river b.ithed the fcwjt of the 
j walls; and the town was accessible only by 
two vvfHHleii bridges. A forest overspread the 
northern -ide of the Seine; but on ilie south, 
the ground, which now bears the name of the 
Gniwrsity, was insensibly' ciwercd with bouses, 
ami adorrmi with a palace and arnphitlieatre, 
baths, an aqueduct, and a field of Mais for the 
exerci-H* ftf the Roman troops. 'i')ie severitv of 
tbt climate v^ as t* m pc red by tlie nv i-ibbourhood 
of tile oiM-aii ; and vvitli simie pre< anf ions, wbich 
txp« ru lice bad taught, ilic vine ami hj-tree were 
sutce'-sfullv' cultiv.itcd. Hnt. in remarkable 
winters, the S4.na w.is du piy froAn ; ar.d the 
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luige pieces of ice that floated down the streiin, 
iniglit be compared, by an Asiatic, to the bltjcks 
of white marble wliich were e\ti acted from the 
quarries of Phrygia. The Ucentiousne-jS and 
corruption of Antioch, recalled to the memory 
of Julian the severe and simple manners of his 
beloved Lutetia; '^ \vhere tlie amusements of the 
theatre were unknown or despised. He indig- 
nantly contrasted the edeminate SMians with 
the brave and honest siinphcity of tlie Gauls, 
and almost forgave the intemperance, which was 
tlie only stain of the Celtic character.^* If Ju- 
lian could now revisit the capital of France, he 
might converse with men of science and genius, 
capalrle of understanding and of iiistructing a 
disciple of the Greeks ; he might excuse the 
lively and graceful follies of a nation, whose 
martial spirit has never been enervated by the 
indulgence of luxury; and he must applaud 
the peifection of that inestimable art, wiiich 
softens and lelhies and embellishes tlie inter- 
couiae of social life. 


CHAP. XX. 

The Pro^arest, and Ejecta of the Con- 

versini of Con.d(uttine< — J.etinl E^tafdidimcnt 
and Constitution of the Christian or Catholic 
Church* 

The pulilic establishment of Christianity may 
be considered as one of tho^e important and 
domestic revolutions whicli excite the most lively 
curiosity, and afford tlie most valuable instruc- 
tion. The victoiies and tlie civil policy of Con- 
stantine no lon'ier iuKuence the state of Europe ; 
but a considerable portion of the gh)be still 
retains the impression wliich it received fiom 
the conversion of tiiat monarch ; and the eccle- 
siastical institutions of his reign are still con- 
nected, by an indissuluble chain, with the opi- 
nions, the pas>ions, and the interests of the 
present generation. 

mro,.ffhprnn- tlie consideration of a subject 

VLisj.m of Con- wluch luav be examined with iin- 

stcUiune. • 1* I • 1 • I 

partiality. Init cannot be viewed vMth 
indifference, a difliculty iimneiiiately arises of a 
very unexpected nature; thit of ascertaining 
the real and precise date of the con\ersi»m of 
Constantine. Tlieclouuent Laetan- 

A.D. 3' 6 . . , . , * 

tins, in tile inulst of his court, seems 
impatient ^ to proclaim to the world the glorious 

'(.V Tt;; 'fv'm.ii J'l’iin. t 1 f 1 v >p .^''-"1 VM reii.-OO. 

or I-»tietia, -n- 1'; the am u 'U n iiui. nf thr . itv. • • i. li. t. . ..nim t.> iho 
f.ishion of the tminh I emur% , a--uiM'a the uion of 

Pilrtiil 

yi .luhan- m Vli-.OMtr>n. n “'I’C 

1 i’he il'ite of the OiMnr i>i nfiitii-n-. of Larnnliu-. has htn-n nr- 

riirciteh <li-. u%-.ed. ilnhi hi'e been -.tarntl, "o'litt >ii- 

and in expvdi.'nt inti^.ni'd ut t ^-n . riLi-,- 1 . tin- 1 . ii-nr p.ih- 

listn.-tl dnnnc th*‘ ner^i iinon of Diocittitn, the hitter uisUrtliUof 
lui. HI- s, . i-,„f ,, . Min ho L na. 

tnm. \i p. Lerdi itS < r‘.dlhl^I^^. pirt n vol vi p. ,s_Sj,. 

For m\ ownpirt, \ am .i/wurt i ot mcetl thni f.aot.mtiu-, d"<Iio Med 
hi» In'tuuti' n, to the 'o\, r>-nni of ( . m'. at a tpue when l> ilenu-., 
-Maximin, and eren f.n i ;m-, per-ei uttd the that is., 

betvi een the • eir. u, anl "1 1. 

2 I,dctant. Duin. InMitut. i I., vii. The first and most im- 
portant of these pa^^.i^e'. Is irdi-,-d wan'mif in twenty ei^ht manii- 
•CTints . but It 1 , found m nioeteen If we wemh the co.npirative 
value of tho-.e nianu-inpts, .me of "tin veirs old, in thi ka.c of 
France’s librarv. miv be alleyed in its favour, hut the passoee 
omitted m the correct manu'cnpt of Il-iloena, whnh the 1’ de 
Momfaui .m asinbes to the suth or seventh centnrv i Iharmm Italic, 
p. 409.1, The ta-te of mo,! of the editors (ciiept lsj»us, see L-irtant 
^it. niifi:e.snoy, tom. i. p. j'jo ) has telt cite geniuiu: sajle of 

3 E'l eb. in Vit. Constant. 1. 1 . c. 27 — 32. i 

4 ZoainiUs, l. u. p. 101. , * 


example of the sovereign of Gaul ; who. in the 
first moments of his reign, acknowledged and 
a*lored the majesty of the true and only God.^ 
The learned Eusebius has ascribed tlie faith of 
Coiistantiiio to the iriraculous sign which was 
dis]ilayed in the lieavens whilst he meditated 
and prepared the Italian expedition. 3 The his- 
torian Zo>iinus maliciously asserts, 
that the emiieror had imbrued his 
hands in the bloofl of his eldest son, before he 
publicly renounced the gods of Rome and of 

his ancestors. -t The pernlexitv pro- - 
I 1, , A. P. o26. 

duced by these discordant authorities, 

is derived from the behaviour of Constantine 
himself. According to the strictness of eccle- 
siastical language, the first of the Christian em- 
perors was unworthy of that name, till the 
moment of his death ; since it was ^ 
only during his last illness that he 
received, as a catechumen, the imposition of 
hands,'’ and was afterwards admitted, liy the in- 
itiatory rites of baptism, into the number of the 
faitliful.6 The Cliri>tiauity of Constantine must 
be allowed in a much more vague and qualified 
sense ; and tlie nicest .iccuracy is required in 
tracing the slow and almost imperceptible gra- 
dations by which the monarch declared himself 
the protector, and at length the proselyte, of the 
church. It was an arduous task to eradicate the 
habits and prejudices of his education, to ac- 
knowledge tlie divine power of Christ, and to 
understand tliat tlie truth of his revelation was 
incompatible with the worship of the gods. Tlie 
obstacles w hich he had probably experienced in 
his own mind, instructed him to proceed with 
caution in tlie momentous change of a national 
religion ; and he insensibly discovered his new 
, opinions, as far as lie could enforce them with 
' safety and with eflect. During the v\ hole course 
j of hi> reign, the stream of Chiiituiuity flowed 
I with a gentle, though accelerated, motion . but 
it:> general direction was sometimes checl:ed, and 
j sometimes diverted, by the aeeiilental circum- 
j stances of the times, and bv tlie prudence, or 
; possil)(y l)y the caprice, of the monarch. His 
ministers were permitted to signify the inten- 
tions of tlicir master in the various language 
which was bcit adapted to their respective prin- 
ciples and he artfully halaneed the hopes and 
fears of his subjects, by publishing in tlie same 
year two edict-. ; tiie rir-.t of which ^ ^^21 
enjoined the solemn observance of 
.Sunday/ and the second directed the regular 


I En ♦-h in \ 
aiidil.-i.h 

En-4 b ) has druvn the coin hi. inn whu h is n*lii* tintly admitted I'J 
'1 illenmnt (Hist, difs Knii» re’ T.. mm it p i,2.S ) and oppobed wiin 
ftfvblp ari;iimer.f> hv (p. '.'nS ). 

fiKuseb.inVu I .>n.,tart. 1. iv. t. The leeend of Con* 

stiniines binti m it lli.iu, li itU i n ; .ir. In f're his death, was in- 
vented in the enfhth cemurv, as a ]>r"i>er motive fur his 
Smh hdi been the irridiMl pioirress nt knoulid^e, that a storr « 
whu h t’anliiiAl Rar.>mii. K* > 'esiasf. A I). 324, No. 13 

declared hiin-elf the u.ihln him; ulvovite, is now feebly supporteo. 
even within the -.erct of the V . il in. See the Vnti'pjitates rhn^a^» 
tom. 11 p . a work ( nliU.hed with vis approbations at Ronie, 

in the year 17 14. bv k ‘ ’ ---s— ^ 

7 Ther|u.e.f,.r, or . . «»■ - 

si’n t mle, make's hi. 

“ ..rul.cta* rehipoiiis ’ 

atfairs wa.s allow ed a • 

»ai .lytutr^rr; < 'J.j. , the le;.ai, most hoh , and » atiioi. 

WTshiii "ee Eiiseb Hist E« cl-s. 1. s. r fi. . 

H t’.a '1 hef<li>s. I 11. tit- VIII leri 1. * uti .luati’Man. I in. / 
le.; < oosimiiae styles the f-.-.U div .h. t soils, a naiiiewnicn 
could not odend the ears of lus Pa,{a.i subjects. 
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consultation of the Aruspices.^ Wink* tliih irn- 
portant revolution yet remained in suspense, 
the Christians and tiie Pagans watched the con- j 
duct ot* their sovereign with the same anxiety, 
but with > ery opposite sentiments. The former : 
were pioinpted by every motive of 7ea!, as well j 
as vanity, to exaggeiate the marks of liis favour, 
and the evidences of his faitii. The htttor, till 
their just apprehensions were changed into de- 
si)<iir and resentnienl, attempted to conceal from 
the world, and fiom tlieinsehes, that the gods 
of Rome could no longer reckon the emperor in 
tile number of their votaries. Tlie S4iine passitins 
and prejudices have engaged the partial writers 
of the times to connect the public profession of 
Ciiristiatiity witli tlie niostgloiious or the most 
igianhiniuus a.ia of tlie reign ot' ('on->tantine 

i’ i.-it! sii- What>.\er s_\ iiiptoms of Chiis- 
ij piuty might li.ni'pije in tlie 
discourses or action-i of (. oii'-t.infine, lie per-^e- 
vered till he was near toitv veaisuf age in the 
{)raetice of the est.iidished leligion;*” and the 
same eonduct, wliicn in the cotnt of Nicomedia 
might he imputed to his fear, could he ascribed 
only to the intlinalitui or policy of the s«>vejtign 
of Caul. His lilierality restored and cnriclKil 
the temples of the gods : the nietlals w Inch issued 
from Ids Imperial nunt are impresse<l wiiii the 
figures and attributes of Ju[)iter and Apollo, of 
Mars and Hercules ; and Ids tilial piety in- 
creased tlie council of ()l\m[»us l>y the solemn 
apotheosis of his father Omstantius. n Rut the 
devotion of Constantine was jnore peculi.irlv dl- 
rectetl to the genius <jf the Stin. the Apollo of 
Greek ami Koiiian mvthnlogv ; and he wa'. ■ 
ple.ised to lie rejnescu^cil w itli the '■vmhols «.*f ‘ 
the God of I.igiit ami P<»cliy The urj^rring 
siiafls of that deity, the InighfiK'S of Id-^ eves, ' 
his laurel wreatli. inimoital ht.an(\, and ele^aiu i 
aceomjdishmcnts. «,eem to point him <»ut as the | 
p.ition «if a voung ln.ro. The altars <if Apollo ■ 
were crowned with the viitive otkrings of Con- j 
stantine ; and the ereduliius imdtuude were ■ 
tauglu to lielieve, that the emperor was per- ; 
nutted to heliold with mortal eves tlio vi-sihle 1 
majesty of their tutelar deity ; anil th.it, either i 
waking or in a vision, lie was blessed with the ! 
auspicious omens of a long aiul victonhms reign. ! 
The Sun was uidversaliy celehraleil as the in- j 
vini’ihlo gmde ami jiroteelorof Constantine; .iisd ' 
tin* l^agaTis luighl n.ison.ihlv e’vpeit that the iu- 
sulttul g(Mi won id pm sue with umeh uting venge- 
ance the impii-tv of his imgratetul f.ivourite . ‘ - 
H-’rro. ’ho loue: as ( i >n>(aiUine e xe n is^d 

n huniid sovi u'lei'tv «'\tr the* pro- 
A n '•«. 'ij \ iiM « s ,,}( .aiil. iu-« ( iui'iian -ubji ft-, 
v^ ere protcete d hv tin. .'iiih*'! u v . .m.o pt i h »|is hv 
tiu' 1,1 u s, of a ]iri iii'e, w ho w is* i\ K tt to tlu ji >d-, 
the care of vinduatmg (hen own liom'-ur. if 

T a 7hr a •« : XT, t,f X I 1 f a * - ..r 

ar > -1,-1, Tini.ir, .ITS .fir --I - I • fx. V, . . t 

l.i|t 'Ho , 1 ’ ,re /h 5! ,15 lUr-'H ■' M ' I N Is , 

*^ 1 . 1 ' r>'. .1 , r' i''. 1 f . , ■ -n 

'.rr ,.f i V f < I {': •• ' ■ f 

•» i- 1 .- f,; r, ■ ■'-! H.'i tT 

n “s-t a.t -r I' !. . • '.fw 

.,,,1 a r f f 

.xc'" ! ,1 ed fr ,in t),> ' I .t r 7' i »•! _ • f ‘ . t i* r> 

’■.r'lrr'tv. 

I,- Ti.',- ,.f K !• -o.' ■ • -I- r. .-r V' ■< -a S 

• pr n'.L.i i 1’ . f. -■•v, ' r- • • !• ’ . ,1 » - , 1!,. * ‘S 
wic i.i3vx,.c ^ (. 1 , 'wt . 


we may credit the assertion of Constaiitine 1dm- 
self, lie had been an imhgMant spect.itor of the 
siivage cruelties which were inflicted by the 
hands of Roman soldiers, on those citizens whose 
religion was their only crime.’'’ In the F.ast 
and in the ^V'est, lie had seen the ditlbrent effects 
of severity and indulgence ; .ind as the former 
was rendered still more odious hv the example of 
CJalerius, his implacalile enemy, the latter was 
rc'comincnded to his imitation by the authority 
and advice of a living f.itlier. Tlie son of ('on- 
stantins iumitdiately suspended or lepealed the 
edicts of persecution, ami granted the free exer- 
cise of their religious ceremonies to all those 
w ho had already jirofessetl themselves memfiers of 
the ehiireh. They were ‘oon encouraged to de- 
pend oil the favour as will as on the justice of 
their sovereign, wlio h.ul imhiliid a suret and 
sineeie reverence for the name of C’hrist, and 
foi the God of the Cluistinns. i-t 

About five inoiilhs after the coii- ^ 
oue-rt of Jt.ilv, the emperor made a vi ■ . s 

, ' ’ . , . .. I-Mh t lit .VhliUl. 

Mill mil and authentic declaiation or 
his seiiliments. by the celehr: ted eilict of Milan, 
which restored jieace to tlie Caiiiol'c church. In 
the personal interview of the two western prince's, 
Constanlino, by the ascend. int of genius and 
power, obtained the ready concurrence of his 
colleague Li'einius; tlie- union of thvir names 
and aulliority disarmed the fury of Maxlmin; 
and, after the death of the tvrant of the Fast, 
the eihet of Mih.n w.is received as a gi m ral and 
fundament 2 I law ofiiie Uoimui world. 

d'he ui'tloin <'f the eiiijierois jirovuh'd for the 
r< niiUion of .ill the eivll and religious rights 
of Wiiuli the ( l.rmtiaus had been so unjustly 
dvpiiVi.l. It was enae'ted. that the Jiiaees of 
u..ivliip, am! public himU, wldih i.ad been con- 
fi'-cated. nIiuuIu Ik le•^^oiLd to the elinreh without 
di'.pute, vvithout dil.iy, and without expense: 
ami this stveic injunetioii was ..ceonipanied vvitli 
a gi.ieioU'. promise, that if any of the purchasers 
h.id paid a fair ami adeipi.ite price, they should 
he indemnified fiom the- Inii)eiutl tieasury. The 
saJul.uy regul.aious whieii guard the future 
iraiujuillity of the f.iithful, aie fiametl on tlie 
piiueiples of enlarged and eijual toleration; and 
sill fi an eijuality must h.ive Ixen interpreted hy 
.1 lecciit sect as an udvantageiyus and honourable 
di-^iimfion. 'I'lie two emjKTors proclaim to the 
vxtirhi, tliat the-\ have graiUetl a fri e and a!;so- 
lull power to the Christians, ami to all others, 

I of foll<jwing the religion wliich each liuiividu.d 
■ think-, propi r to piefrr, to wliieh he lias addicted 
his nuiid, and v'liieh hr in:i\ deiiii the best 
.ul.jptiii to his own u>e. d’he v can I'nllv e xpi.iiri 
ivirv ati.higuou-. wonl, n-move evirv ixieption, 
ai.d ev.at lr<»rn fhi- governors of (he jiroviiices 
.1 stint ohe*lKuci‘ to tfie true and simple meaning 
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of an edict, w liich was dcbigned to establish and 
secure, without any limitation, the claims of re- 
ligious liberty. They condescend to assign two 
w’eighty reasons which have induced them to 
allow this universal toleration : the humane in- 
tention of consulting tlie peace and happiness of 
their people ; and the pious liopc, that, by such 
a conduct, they shall appease and j)ropitiate the 
whose seat is in hea\en. They gratefidly 
acknov> ledge the many signal jjroofs wliicii thev 
have received of the diviiie favour; and they 
tuist that the same Providence will for ever 
continue to protect tlie piosperity of tlie prince 
and people. From tliese vague and indefinite 
expressions of pi('ty. tlirce suppositions niay be 
deduced, of a dilferent, hut not of an inconi- 
patihle, nature. The mind of Constantine might 
fiuctuate between the Ihigan and the Cliristiaii 
religions. According to the loose and complv- 
ing notions of ])olythei‘-in, he might acknow- 
ledge the God of the Christians as one of tlie 
vinnrf deities who composed the hierarchy of 
heaven. Or perhaps he might enil)race the 
philosophic and pleasing idea, that, notwith- 
stan<hng the variety of names, of rites, and of 
opinions, all the sects and all the nations of 
mankind are united in the worship of tljc com- 
mon Father and Creator of tlie universe. >*5 

‘'x-' ‘•■oun'.ds of princes are 
iit the< hn.. more hcquently influenced hv views 
tian myraiity. temporal advantage, titan by con- 
siderations of abstract and speculative truth. 
The partial and increasing favour of Constan- 
tine may naturally he referred to the esteem 
which he entertained for the moral character of 
the Christians ; and to a persua«^ion, that the 
propagation of the Gospel would inculcate the 
practice of private and public virtue. What- 
ever latitude an absolute monarch may assume 
in his own conduct, wliatever indulgence he may 
claim for his own passions, it is undoubtedly his 
interest that all his subjects should respect tlie 
natural and civil obligations of society. i5iit the 
operation of tlie wisest laws is imperfect and 
precarious. Tliey seldom inspire virtue, they 
can iot always restrain vice. Their power is 
insufficient to prohibit all that they condemn, 
nor can tliey always punish the actions vvhich 
they prohibit, d'lie legislators of antiquitv had 
summoned to their aid the powe*rs of education 
and of opinion. Hut every jirinciple which had 
once maintained tlie vigour and puritv of Home 
and Sparta, was long since extinguished in a 
declining and despotic empire. Philosophy still 
exercised her temperate sway over the liuinan 
mind, hut the cause of virtue derived verv feeble 
support from the influence of the I*agan super- 
stition. L ruler these discouraging circum- 
stances, a prudent magistrate miglit observe with 
pleasure the progress of a religion, which dif- 
fused among the people a pure, benevolent, and 


universal system of ethics, adapted to every duty 
and every condition of life ; recommended as 
the will and reason of the supreme Deity, and 
enforced by tiie ‘auction of eternal rewards or 
punishments. The experience of Greek and 
Koinan history could not inform tlie world how 
far the system of national manners miglit be 
refoimed and improved by tlie precepts of a 
divine revelation; and Constantine might listen 
with some confidence to the flattering, and in- 
deed reasonable, assurances of Lactantius. The 
eloquent apologist seemed firmly to expect, and 
almost ventured to promise, that the establish- 
ment of Christianity would restore the innocence 
and felicity of the primitive age ; that the wor- 
ship of the true God would extinguish war and 
dissension among those who mutually considered 
themselves as the children of a common parent; 
that every impure desire, every angry or selfish 
passion, would be restrained by the knowledge 
of the Gospel ; and that the magistrates might 
sheatii the sword of justice among a people who 
would be universally actuated by the sentiments 
of trutli and piety, of equity and moderation, of 
harmony and universal love. ^ 7 
_ 'I'he passive and unresisting obe- xheorrand 
dience, which bows under the voke pracurcofpas- 

- . bi\e obeaieiJct 

of authonty, or even of oppression, 
must have appeared, in the eyes of an absolute 
monarch, the most conspicuous and useful of 
the evangelic virtues, is The primitive Chris- 
tians derived the institution of civil government, 
not from the consent of the people, but from 
the decrees of Heaven. The reigning emperor, 
though he had usurped tlie sceptre by treason 
and murder, immediately assumed the sacred 
character of vicegerent of the Deity. To the 
Deity alone he was accountable for the abuse of 
Iiis power; and his subjects were indissolubly 
hound, by their oath of fidelity, to a tyrant, who 
ha<l violated every law of nature and society. 
The humble Christians were sent into the world 
as sheep among wolves; and since they were 
not permitted to employ force, even in the de- 
fence of their religion, they should be still more 
criminal if they were tempted to shed the blood 
ot their tellow-creatures, in disputing the vain 
priv ileges, or the sordid possessions, of this tran- 
sitory life. Faithful to the doctrine of the 
apostle, who in the reign of Nero had preached 
the duty of unconditional submission, the Chris- 
tians of the three first centuries preserved their 
conscience pure and innocent of the guilt of 
secret conspiracy, or open rebellion. WTiile 
they experienced the rigour of persecution, they 
were never provoked either to meet their tyrants 
in the field, or indignantly to withdraw them- 
selves into some remote and sequestered comer 
of the globe, t-' The protestants of France, of 
Germany, and of Britain, who asserted with 
such intrepid courage their civil and religious 


IS A pan^ynr of C onctmnne, pronminred ‘;even or eieht moi 
the edirt .if .Milan i-ee ((Othofrtd. thronoloa. leaum.p 7, 

TiUeraont, Hist, des Eniptrenr-, tom iv p ' 20 ' ^Ise^ the fu'lov 
reniarkabie expre^'ton ‘‘ Snmrne mum 'ator, cujU'tot nomma v 
^ quot imeuas cemium e-N..e voini'n. qiit-m enim te ip..** d ri \ 
‘ scire ncFfi posMimu'. ’ PanexrT- V et. ix. y»>. In explaim'’c ' 
stantine s process in the faith, Slosheim {p y 71 ,&c.) u ingeni 
subtle, prolix- . » » e 

the elegant description of I.Actantius (Dixin. Instjtut. x 
wf'o I-, mnclj more perspicuous and positiTc than it becomes » disc 
pr >phet. 


I IS The oolitical system of the Christians is explained hyGrrtiii*, 

1 de .Jure Belli et Pari'., U I r d, i (jrotius wa.'. a republican and OT 

I pxih hur the mildness of his temper inclined him to support IM 
j established [lower.. 

I I » 'lerrulhan. ip-b'c- c- “ 2 . Tfi. Tamen nunquam Albl- 

r ini. nec Nn^ani vel l’a,.i.\ni invemn potnerunt Chri'tixm Ad 
S. apubim, c. o. If (hjj a-'Crtirn be stnrti' true, it rxc'iules tne 
< hr'sti ui' of that age from all civil and nnlitar. employment*, 
w iiiM have Cvimpe>Ied them to take an active part in the >^ice o* 
I their re-.|'ecuve^nemors. See Movie s Works, 'oi u p ^9- 
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freedom, have been insulted by tie invidious 
comparison between the conduct of the primitive 
and of the reformed Christians. Perhaps, in- 
stead of censure, some applause may be due to 
the superior sense and spirit of our ancestors, 
who had convinced themselves that reli^on can- 
not abolisli the unalienable rights of human 
nature.'=^^ Perhaps tlie patience of the primitive 
church may be ascribed to its weakness, as tvell 
as to its virtue, A sect of unwarlike plebeians, 
without leaders, without arms, witliout fortihea- 
tions, must have encountered inevitable destruc- 
tion in a rash and fruitless resistance to the master 
of the Roman legions. Rut the Christians, when 
they deprecated the wratli of Diocletian, or so- 
licited the fa\our of C't>nstantine, could allege, 
witli truth and confiilence, that they held the 
princi]»le of jiassive obedience, and that, in tlie 
space of tliree centuries, their conduct had al- 
ways been conformable to their j)rinci]>les. They 
might afld, tli.it the throne of the einpeiors would 
be established on a fixed and permanent basis, 
if all their subjects, embracing the Christian doc- 
trine, should learn to sutler and to obey. 

PiMn.- TiBht <jf In tlie general order of Provi- 
Cmisiaiuuie. deiicc, princcs and tyrants are con- 
sidered as the ministers of Heaven, appointed 
to rule or to chastise the nations of the earth. 
But sacred history aftbrds many illustrious ex- 
amples of the more immediate interposition of 
the Deity in the government of his chosen peo- 
ple. The sceptre and tiie sword were committed 
to the hands of Moscs, of Joshua, of Gideon, 
of David, of the Maccabees; the virtues of 
those heroes were the motive or the effect of tlie 
Di^ine fuour, the success of their arms was des- 
tined to athieve the deliserance or the tnunipli 
of the churcli. If the judges of Israel were 
occasion.il and temporary magistrates, the kings 
of Judah derived from tlie ro\al unction of their 
gre.at antestor, an hereditary and indefeasible 
right, which could not be forfeited by their own 
vices, nor recalled liy the cajiricc of their sub- 
jects. Tlie s.ame cxtr.aordin.ary prov .dence, w Inch 
v%as no longer contined to the Jewish peojile, 
might elect CoiisUntine and his family as the 
protectors of the Christian w orld ; and the de- 
vout Lactantius announces, in a projdietic tone, 
the future glories of his long and universal 
reign.*- Galerius and Maximin, Maxentius and 
lacinius, were the rivals who shareil vrilh the 
f.ivouriteot Heaven tlie provinces of tlie empire. 
The tragic deaths of Galerius and Maximin si^orf 
gratified the resentnuiit, and fulfilkd tlie s;in- 
guine evpectations, of the ( hrisiians. I'Jie 
siu’iass ot ( onsfanfine against Maxeiitius and 
I.iimiu'. reinovid the tuo t’urnndablc CiUnpeti- 
tors. u ho stjli opjuivt (| tlu’ tnnfoj'h of the si c<md 
Daviii, and his laiiM inmhf s, t-m l.i ciuni the 
pevuhar interjx.-^ition of I’rov nk nee. 'I'he tha- 
racterof the Roman t\ j ant disgrat ed the jjurple 



and human nature ; and though the Christians 
might enjoy his precarious favour, they were ex- 
posed, with the rest of his subjects, to the etfects 
of his wanton and capricious cruelty. The 
conduct of Licinius soon betrayed the reluctance 
with which he had consented to the wise and 
humane regulations of tlie edict of iMilan. The 
convocation of proviticial synods was prohibited 
in his dominions; his Christian officers were 
ignominiously dismissed; and if he avoided the 
guilt, or rather danger, of a general persecution, 
ids partial oppressions w ere rendered still more 
odious, by the violation of a solemn and volun- 
tary engagement.-^ M’bile the East, according 
to the lively expression of Eusebius, was involved 
in the shades of infernal darkness, the auspicious 
rays of celestial light warmed and illuminated 
the provinces of the West. The piety of Constan- 
tine was admitted as an unexceptionable proof 
of the justice of his arms ; and his use of victory 
confirmed the opinion of the Christians, that their 
hero was inspired, and conducted, by the Lord 
of Hosts. The conquest of Italy produced a 
general edict of toleration ; and as soon as the 
defeat of Licinius had invested Constantine with 
tlie sole dominion of the Roman ^ 
world, he immediately, by circular 
letters, exhorted all his subjects to imitate, with- 
out delay, tlie examiilc of their sovereign, and 
to embrace the divine truth of Christianity. 2*' 
The assurance that the elevation Ln^aityand 
of Constantine was intimately con- «ai ot'the 
nectod with the designs of i’rovi- 
dence, instilled into the minds of the Christians 
two opinions, wlijch, by very different means, 
as*,isted the ncconijilishment of tlie prophecy, 
Tlieir warm anil active loyalty exhausted in his 
favour every rc-'Otirce of human industry; and 
tliey conriileruiy expected that their strenuous 
effort-' woukl be seconded by some divine and 
miraculous aid. The enemies of Constantine 
have imputed to interested motives the alliance 
wiiicli he insensibly contracted with the Catholic 
church, and which apparently contributed to the 
success of Ids ambition. In the beginning of 
; the fourth century, the Christians still bore a 

■ very inadequate proportion to the inhabitants of 
I the empire; but among a degenerate people, 

I w ho V iew cd the change of masters w ith the in- 
I difference of slaves, tlie spirit and union of a 

■ religious party might assist the popular leader, 

' to whose service, from a principle of conscience, 

they had devoted their lives and fortunes.-^ The 
example of his father had instructed Constantine 
lo esteem and to reward the merit of the Chris- 
tian-. ; and in the di-tribntion of public offices, 

■ he h,ad the aiivantage of strcngtliening Ids go- 
vernment, bv the choice (‘f iriinisters or generals, 
in whose fi<k-!ity he Lould repose a just and un- 

' reserved cimfideiice. By the influence of these 
dignified missionaries, the proselvtcs of the new 
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faith must have multiplied in the court and 
anny ; the barbarians of Germany, who filled 
the ranks of the legions, were of a careless tem- 
per, which acquiesced without resistance in the 
religion of their commander; and when they 
passed the Alps, it may fairly be presumed; that 
a great number of the soldiers had already con- 
secrated their swords to t!ie service of Christ and 
of Constantine. -'J The habits of mankind, and 
the interest of religion, gradually abaterl the 
horror of war and bloodshed, which had so hmg 
prevailed atiumg the Christians ; and in the 
councils w hich were nssembletl under the gra- 
cious protection of Constantine, the autlioritv of 
the bishops was seasonably emj)loyed to ratify 
the obligation of the military oath, and to inflict 
the penalty of excommunication on those sol- 
diers who threw away their arms during the 
peace of the church,^” While Constantine, in 
his own dominions, incrcase<l the number and 
zeal of his faithfid adherents, he could depend 
on the support of a powerful faction in tho^e 
provinces, wliich were still possessed or usurped 
by his rivals. A secret disaffection was diffused 
among the Cliristian subjects of Mixcntiusand 
Liciniiis ; and tfie rc'^cntinent which the latter 
(lid not attempt to conceal, served only to engage 
them still more cleej)Iy in the interest of Ins 
competitor. The ro'ful correspondence which 
connected tlie bisliops of the most distant pjo- 
vinces, enabled them freely to communicate their 
w Ishes and their designs, and to transmit without 
danger any useful intelligence, or any pious con- 
tributions, which might promote the service of 
Constantine, who publicly declared that he had 
taken up arms for the deliverance* of the church 
Et pctatim enthusiasm which inspired 

ar^r^eru-f^f the troons, and perhaps the em- 
amirpcie. hinisclf, had sharpened their 

swords while It satisfied their conscience. They 
marched to battle witli the full assurance, that 
the same God. wlio had f *rmer]v opened a pas- 
sage to tlie Israelites tljrough the waters of 
Jordan, and had thiown down the walls of Je- ; 
richo at the sound of the trumpets of Joshii.i, 
would display his vi'.iide majesty and power in 
the victory of Con-tantine, Tlie evidence of 
eccle.siastic.il hi .tory is prepared to afhnn, that 
their expectations were Justified by tlie conspi- 
cuous miracle to vvlilch the conversion of tlie 


; first Christian emperor has been almost unani- 
' mously ascribed. The real or imaginary cause 
I of so important an event, deserves and demands 
i the attention of posterity ; and I shall endeavour 
to form a just estimate of the famous vision of 
Constantine, by a distinct consideration of the 
standard, the dream, and the celestial sign; by 
separating the historical, the natural, and the 
marvellous pai'ts of this extraordinary story, 
which, in tlie composition of a specious argu- 
ment, have lieen artfully confounded in one 
splendid and brittle mass. 

I. An instrument of the tortures ^ 

which were inflicted only on slaves or stamiarTof 
and strangers, became an object of 
horror In the eyes of a Roman citizen ; and the 
ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, were 
closely united with the idea of the cross."-* The 
piety, ratlier than the humanity, of Constantine, 
soon abolished in his dominions the punishment 
w liich the Saviour of mankind had condescended 
to suffer Init the emperor had already learned 
to despise the prejudices of his education, and 
of Ills people, liefore he could erect iu the midst 
of Home his own statue, bearing a cross in its 
right hand; with an inscription, which referred 
the victory of his arms, and the deliverance of 
Romo, to tile virtue of tiiat salutary !>ign, the 
true symbol of force and coiirage.3i The same 
symbol sanctified the arms of the soldiers of 
Constantine ; the cross glittered on their hel- 
mets, was engraved on their sliields, was inter- 
woven into tlieir banners; and the consecrated 
eniblcms which adorned the person of the em- 
peror himself, wore distinguished only by richer 
materials and more exquisite w’orkmanship.'^i 
But the principal standard wliich displayed the 
triumph of the cross was styled the Labarum,'^^ 
an ob'.ciire, though celebrated, name, wliich has 
been vainly derived from almost all the lan- 
guages of the world. It is described as a long 
pike intersected by a transversal licam. The 
silken veil wliich hung down from the beam, 
wa>. curiously tn wrought with the images of the 
reigning monarcli ami his children. The sum- 
mit of the pike ■slipported a crow n of gold which 
enclosed the mysterious monogram, at once ex- 
pressive of tlie figure of tlie cross, and the initial 
letters of the name of Christ 33 q'fie safety of 
the laharuin was intrusted to fifty guards, of 
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approved valour and fidelity; their fetation was 
luarked hy honoiirs and einoluiiieiits ; and some 
foitunate accidents soon introciuced an uj>inion, 
that as long as tiie guards of the laharuiu >\ere 
eng aged in the executi«)n of their office, they 
uere secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of 
the enemy. In the second civil war Eicinlus 
felt and dreaded the power of this consecrated 
banner, the sight of whicli, in the di'.tress of 
battle, animated the soldiers of Constantine with 
an invincible enthusiasm, and scattered terror 
and dismay tijrough the ranks of the adverse 
legions.'^® The Christian emperors, who re- 
spected the example of Constantine, displajed 
in all their military expeditions the standard of 
the cross; l)ut when the <Iogenerate successors 
of Theodosius had ceased to appear in person at 
the head ctf their armies, the lab.uiiin was depo- 
sited as a venera])U' hut useless rchc in tlie pahice , 
of ConstaiUinople. Its honouis are still pre- 
served on the med.ds of the Flavian f.imily. 
'i'lieir grateful ilevotion has placed the mono- 
gram of Christ in the midst of the ensigns of 
Koine, The solemn epithets of, safety of the 
republic, glory of the army, restoration of public 
happiness, are equally applied to the religious 
and military trophies ; and there is stiU extant 
u medal of tlie emperor Constantins, where the 
standard of the labaruin is accompanied with 
these memorable words, Br this sion thou 

SHALT CONUL’EtV*” 

Thedreamof II. In all occasions of danger or 
Coibitantine. distress, it v\as the practice of the 
primitive Christians to fortify their minds and 
bodies hy the sign of thecro.»*. wliich tliev iisid, 
in all their ecclesiastic. d rites, in all iheil.niy 
occurrences of life, as an infallible jirestrvative 
against eveiy sp^.<ies t>f spiritu.il or temptnal 
tvil.^*^ Tlie authority of the church m.ght alone 
have had suffi«.ient weight to justifv the ile- I 
votion of Constantine, who, in tlie same pnnUnt 
and gradual progress, acknuv. ledged tlie truth, 
and .assumed the svmbol, of Christi.inity. Hut 
(he testimony of a cotemporary writer, vnIio in 
a formal treatise has aveiigstl tlie cause of re- 
ligion, bestows on the piety of the emperor a 
more awful and sublime charactiT. lie affirms, 
with the most perfect confidence, that in (he 
night which preceded the hist battle against 
Maxentius, Constantine vvas admonished in a 
dream to inscribe the shieliU of his Mihliers with 
the celestial .vg?? if Hod, tlie sacred monogram 
of the n.inic of t’iirist ; that he cxccuti'd the 
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commands of Heaven, and that his valour and 
obedience were rewarded by tlie decisive victory 
of the Milviun bridge. Some considenitioiis 
might perhaps incline a sceptical mind to sus- 
pect the judgment or the veracity of the rheto- 
rician, whose pen, either from zeal or interest, 
was devoted to the cause of tlie prevailing 
faction.**^^ He appears to liave published his 
Deaths of the Persecutors at Nicomedia about 
three years after the Uonian victory ; hut the 
interval of a thousand miles, and a thousand 
days, will allow an ample latitude for the in- 
vention of declaimer.s, the credulity of party, 
and tlie tacit apjii ohation of the emperor him- 
self; who might listen vvilliout indignation to a 
niarvellous tale, wliich exalted his fame, and 
punuoted his designs. In f.ivour of Licinius, 
who still dissembled liis animosity to the Chris- 
tians, the s.in e author has provided a similar 
vision, of a form of prayer, wliich was commu- 
nicated hy an angel, ami repeated hy the wliole 
army before they engaged the legions of the 
tv rant Maviinin. The frequent repetition of 
miracles serves to provoke, where it does not 
subdue, the reason of mankind but if the 
<lream of (’onstantine is separately considered, 
it may he naturally explained either hy the policy 
or the enthusiasm of the enipeior. Whilst his 
anxiety for the a))proaching day", which must 
decide the fate of the empire, was suspended by 
a short and internipted slumber, the veneralile 
form of Clni'.t, and the well-known symbol of 
his religion, miglit fotcihly offer tliemsLlves to 
the .active fancy of a prince who reverenced the 
n.ime, and luul jH-rhaps sttretly implored the 
power, of il;e Got! of tlie Christians. As readily 
1. i!»ht a consuinm.ite state-man indulge himself 
it; tlie Use of or.e (>f those military strat.agems, 
tme of those pious fr.iuds, wliich Philip and 
I S'.rtoiius h.id tmployid with such art and 
ct'..ct.'- i'lie ]>r.ctern:itural orierin of dreams 
wa- univer>.al!y admitted by the nations of an- 
tiquity, ami a considerable jiart of the Gallic 
aimy was already piep.ired to place their con- 
fidence in the baiut.iry sign of the Christian 
religion- The s\.cret \i-ion of Constantine could 
I'-e disproved oiilv l>y tlie event ; and the intrepid 
liiro wlio h.id passfil the Alps and the .Vpen- 
nine, might view with careles-, despair tlie con- 
sequences of a defeat umlcT the walls of Rome, 
'riie senate ami peojile, exulting in their own 
de iiver.ince from an cxlioiis ty runt, acknow lodged 
tliat the victory of Constantine surpassed the 
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powers of man, without daring to insinuate that 
it had been obtained by the protection of tlie 
Gods< The triumplial arch, which w'as erected 
about three years after the event, proclaims, in 
ambiguous language, that, by the greatness of 
his own mind, and by an i/istinct or impulse of 
the Divinity, he had saved and avenged the 
Roman republic. Tlie pagan orator, wlio 
had seized an earlier opportunity of celebrating 
tlie virtues of the conqueror, supposes that he 
alone enjoyed a secret and intimate commerce 
witli the Supreme Being, who delegated the 
care of mortals to his subordinate deities; and 
thus assigns a very plausible reason why the 
subjects of Constantine should not presume to 
embrace the new religion of their sovereign.-*'^ 

. III. The philosopher, who with 

of .i<rov>m calm suspicion examines the dreams 
^ ■■ and omens, the miracles and pro- 
digies, of profane or even of ecclesiastical liis- 
tory, will probably conclude, that if the eyes of 
the spectators have sometimes been deceived by 
fraud, the understanding of the readers has 
much more frequently been insulted by fiction. 
Every event, or appearance, or accident, which 
seems to deviate from the ordinary course of 
nature, has been rashly ascribed to the imme- 
diate action of the Deity; and the astonished 
fancy of the multitude has sometimes given 
shape and colour, language and motion, to tlie 
fleeting but uncommon meteors of the air.-^^ 
Nazarius and Eusebius are the two most cele- 
brated orators, who in studied panegyrics have 
laboured to exalt the glory of Constantine. 

A D 3u years after the Roman vic- 

toiy, Nazarius describes an army 
of divine warriors, who seemed to fall from the 
sky: he marks their beauty, their spirit, their 
gigantic foi ms, the stream of light wliich beamed 
from tlieir celestial armour, their patience in 
suti'ering tliemselves to be heard, as well as 
seen, by mortals; and their declaration that they 
w ere sent, that they flew, to the assistance of 
the great Constantine. For the truth of this 
pnidigy, the Pagan orator appeals to the whole 
Gallic nation, in whose presence he was then 
speaking; and seems to hope that the ancient j 
apparitions-*' would now obtain credit from 
this recent and public event. The Christian 
A D 3:3 flible of Eusebius, wbicb, in the 
space of twenty-six year's, miglit 
arise from the original dream, is cast in a much 
more correct and elegant mould. In one of 
the marches of Constantine, he is reported to 


have seen with his own eyes the luminous trophy 
of the cross, placed above the meridian sun, 
and inscribed with the following words: By 
THIS, CONQUER. This amazing object in the 
sky astonished the whole army, as well as the 
emperor himself, who was yet undetermined in 
the choice of a religion : but his astonishment 
was converted into faith by the vision of the 
ensuing night. Christ appeared before his 
eyes; and displaying the same celestial sign of 
the cross, he directed Constantine to frame a 
similar standard, and to march, with an assurance 
of victory, against Maxentius and all his ene- 
mies.-*^ The learned bishop of Cajsarea appears 
to be sensible, that the recent discovery of this 
marvellous anecdote would excite some surprise 
and distrust among the most pious of his readers. 
Yet, instead of ascertaining the precise circum- 
stances of time and place, which always serve 
to detect falsehood, or establish truth ; instead 
of collecting and recording the evidence of so 
many living witnesses, who must have been 
spectators of this stupendous miracle ; Eu- 
sebius contents Iiimself with alleging a very 
singular testimony ; that of the deceased Con- 
stantine, who, many years after the event, in 
the freedom of conversation, had related to him 
this extraordinary incident of his own life, and 
had attested the truth of it by a solemn oath. 
The prudence and gratitude of the learned pre- 
late forbade liim to suspect the veracity of his 
victorious master; but he plainly intimates, that, 
in a fact of sucli a nature, he should have re- 
fused his assent to any meaner authority. This 
motive of credibility could not survive the pow’er 
of the Flavian family; and the celestial sign, 
which the infidels might afterwards deride, 
was disregarded by the Christians of the age 
whicli immediately followed the conversion of 
Constantine.^'^ iJut the Catholic church, botli 
of the East and of the West, has adopted a 
prodigy, vvliicli favours, or seems to favour, the 
])opular worsliip of the cross. The vision of 
Constantine maintained an honourable place in 
the legend of superstition, till the bold and 
sagacious spirit of criticism presumed to depre- 
ciate the triumph, and to arraign the tioith, of 
the first Christian emperor. ^3 

'J’lie Protestant and philosophic The converam 
readers of the present age will in- 
dine to believe, that, in the account 
of his own conversion, Constantine attested » 
wilful falsehood by a solemn and deliberate 
perjury. They may not hesitate to pronounce, 
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tliat, in the choice of a religion, his niiml was 
determined only by a sense of interest ; and that 
(according to the ex}jression of a jirofane ]>oet 
he used the altars of the church as a con\enient 
footstool to the throne of the empire. A con- 
clusion so liarsli and so absolute is not, howoer, 
^^.^rranted by our knovi ledge of human nature, 
of Cotistantine, or of Christianity. In an age 
of religious fer\our, the most aitful statesmen 
are observed to feel some part of the entl'.usiasni 
which they inspire; and the most orthodox 
saints assume the dangerous privilege of de- 
fending the cause of truth by the arms of deceit 
and falsehood. Personal interest is often the 
standard of our belief, as well as of our jiractice; 
and the same motives of temjioral aiivantage 
which might iiiHuence the public conduct and 
professit)ns of C'oristantme, would insensibly 
ihsjuist.' Ills miiul to enibi.u'e a religion so pro- 
pitious to his ianie and I’oitnnes. Ills vanity 
was gratified liy the Hatteiing assmance, tliat 
//c had been chosen by Heaven ti> reign over 
the eaith; success had justified his divine title 
to the throne, and that title was founded on the 
ti nth of the Christian revelation. As real viitue 
is sometimes excited by undeserved applause, 
the specious piety of Constantine, if at first it 
was only specious, might gradually, by the in- 
fluence of praise, of habit, and of example, be 
matured into serious faith and feiveiit devotion. 
The bishops and teachers of the now sect, whose 
dress and manners had not qualified them for 
the residence of a court, were admitted to the 
imperial table; they acconipatii«.d the mon.irch 
in his exjieditions ; and the ascendant wliitli 
one of them, an Kgvptl.in or a Spaniard.' ^ ac- 
qiiiied O'er his mind, was in.puti.d by the 
P.i;:ans to the efleel of magic. ■' i ..itt inriii^. 
who liasaiioined the jireceptsof the Go-'ptl with 
the eIo<{Ueiicc of Cicero ; and Eu-*ebia'., w !.»> 
has consecrated the learning ami philo-ophv of 
the Greeks to the service of’ religion. ' were 
both received into the fiieiuKhip and familiarity 
of tlieir sovereign; and tho'^e alile nKastLrs of 
controversy could jjatieiitlv watdi the soft and 
5 ielding moments of persuasion, and dexterou'-ly 
apply the arguments wliich were tlie best adapted 
to his character and understanding. Whatever 
advantages might be derived from tlie acquisition 
of an imperial jiroselyte, he was distinguished 
by tlie splendour of Ins purple, rather tli.an l>y 
the superiority of wistlom or virtue*, from the 
many t)ious<inds of Ids subjects who had cin- 
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braced tlie doctrines of Christianity. Nor can 
it be deemed incredible, that the mind of an 
unlettered soldier should liave yielded to the 
weight of evidence, vvhicli, in a more enlightened 
age, has siitisficd or subdued the reason of a 
Grotius, a l^lscal, or a I.ocke. In the midst 
of the incessant labours of his great office, this 
soldier emjiloved, nr affected to employ, the 
hours of the night in the diligent stud) of the 
Scriptures, ami the composition of theological 
discourses ; whicli he afterwards pronouncetl in 
the presence of a miiiierous and ajiplauding 
audience. In a very long discourse, wliich is 
still extant, the rnv al preacher expatiates on the 
varunis proofs of religion ; hut he ^ 

, , , * . , , . ^ , The fourth 

dwells With jieculiar conijilacency Etiogueoi' 
on the Sibylline verses.^' and tlie 
fourth eclogue of \'iigil.^*^ Forty years before 
the liirtli c»f Christ, the JMantiian hard, as if 
inspiretl bv the celestial muse of Isaiah, had 
celebrated, with all tlie pomp of Oriental meta- 
phor, the return of the V'irgin ; tlie fall of the 
serjieiit ; the a})proaching birth of a godlike 
child, tile vifTspring of the great Jujiitcr, who 
should expiate the guilt of human kind, and 
govern the peaceful universe with the virtues 
of Ids father ; the rise and appearance of an 
heavenly race, a primitive nation throughout the 
world; and the gradual restoration of the in- 
nocence and felicity of the golden age. The 
poet was perha[)s unconscious of the secret sense 
and object of these sublime jiredictions, wliich 
have been so unwortlnly ajqilied to the infant 
S5ni «if a consul, or a inunnir ' ’ but if a more 
splendid, ai.il indeed specious, interpretation of 
the fourth cvloume cuntiibuted to tlu conversion 
of tlie lir^t Christian emperor, Virgil may de- 
•'iTve to be ranked among the most successful 
niis-.i<inaiies of tlie Gospel.''- 

■J'Ik aufui iiiV.tfiius of thu Cliris- 
ti in laitli and worship were con- uf 

, , ,. , Cunwauaii*. 

ciakd fiom the* eves of strangers, 
and ev5.n of catev humens, with an affected 
svCic'C), which servid to excite their wonder and 
ciirio>itv.''-’ Ihit the severe rules of discipline 
w hii li the prudence of the bishojis had institutc'd, 
were relaxid by tlie .same prudence in favour of 
an Jinperial proselvte, whutn it was so important 
to allure*, by eviry gentle condescension, into 
tlie* pale* of the church ; and Constantine was 
permitted, at least by a tacit dis|H?nsation, to 
enjov Mitsi of the jirivileges, before he* liad con- 
tracted a//j/ of the obligations, of a Christian. 

vs n ,(}, hiT «li’ie»nrp. ha* r'il'rrf»-<i a h-f i f i>e. 
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Instead of retiring from the congregation, when 
the voice of the deacon dismissed the profane 
multitude, he prayed with the faithful, disputed 
with the bishops, preached on the most sublime 
and intricate subjects of theology, celebrated 
with sacred rites the \igil of Easter, and publicly 
declared himself, nut only a partaker, but, in 
some measure, a priest and hii.rophaut of the 
Christian mysteries. The pride of Constantine 
might assume, and his services had deserved, 
some extraordinary distinction : an ill-timed 
rigour might have blasted the unripened fruits of 
his conversion ; and if the doors of the church 
had been strictly closed against a prince who had 
deserted the altars of the gods, the master of the 
empire would have been left destitute of any 
fonn of religious worship. In his last \isit to 
Rome, he piouslj disclaimed and insulted the 
superstition of his ance.^tors, by refusing to lead 
the military procession of the e<juestrian ortler, 
and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter of the 
Capitoiiae ^Slany years before his bap- 

tism and death, Constantine had proclaimed to 
the world, that neither his jierson nor In's imago 
should ever more be seen '.uthln tlie vsalls of an 
idolatrous temple ; while he distributed through 
tile piovinces a variety of medals and pictures, 
which representeel the emperoi in an huinbieand 
suppliant posture of Cliiisiiaii devotion. 
reiavnfhii The pride of Constantine, who 
th‘J»,,r™“ch refused the priiile.^re^ of a catccliii- 
of death. men, cannot easily f)e explained or 
excused ; but the delay of his baptism may be 
justified by the maxims and the practice of eccle- 
siastical antiquity. The sacrament of baptism^" 
was regularly administered by tlie lilsliop him- 
self, with his assistant clergy, in tlie cathedral 
church of the diocese, during tlio fifty days be- 
tween the solemn festivals of Easter and Pente- 
cost ; and this holy term admitted a numerous 
band of infants and adult persons into the bosom 
of the churcii. The discietioii of paients often 
suspended tile bapti-.m of their children till tliey 
could uudei stand the oblig.itions vvluch they con- 
tracted , the severity of ancient bishops ex.icted 
from the new converts a noviciate of two or three 
years ; and tlie catechumens tliemselves, from 
dirteieiit motives of a temporal or a spiritual 
nature, were seKlom impatient to assume the 
cha*'.icter of peifect and initiated Cliristians. 
The sacr.imeiit of bajitisiii «as suppo-.eil to con- 
tain a full a. id absolute expiation of sin; and 
the soul was instantly restored to its original 
jiurity, and eutiiled to tlie promise of eternal 
salvation. Among the jiroselytes of Christianitv, 
tliere were many who judged it imprudent to 


preciiiitate a salutary rite, which could not be 
repeated ; to throw away an inestimable privi- 
lege, wliich could never be recovered. By the 
delay of their baptism, they could venture freely 
to indulge their passions in the enjoyments of 
tills world, while they still retained in their own 
hands the means of a sure and easy absolution. 
The sulilime theory of the Gospel had made a 
much fainter impression on the heart than on the 
understanding of Constantine himself. He pur- 
sued tlie great object of his ambition through 
the dark and bloody paths of war and policy ; 
and, after the victory, he abandoned himself, 
without moderation, to the abuse of his fortune. 
Instead of asserting his just superiority above 
the imperfect heroism and profane philosophy of 
Trajan and the Antonines, the mature age of 
Constantine forfeited the reputation which he 
had acquired in his youth. As he gradually 
advanced in the knowledge of truth, he propor- 
tionably declined in the practice of virtue ; and 
tlie same year of his reign in which he convened 
the council of Nice was polluted by the execu- 
tion, or ratlier murder, of his eldest son. This 
date is alone suificient to refute the ignorant and 
malicious suggestions of Zosimus,'’ who afiimis, 
that, aft^r the deatli of Ciispiis, the remorse of 
his f.tiier accepted fiom the ministers of Chris- 
tianity liie exputtion wliicli he had vainly soli- 
cited from the Pagan pontids. *Vt the time of 
the deatli of Crispus, the emperor could no 
longer hesitate in the choice of a religion; he 
could no longer be ignorant that the church 
was possessed of an infallible remedy, though 
he chose to defer the apjiUcation of it, till the 
approach of death had removed the temptation 
and danger of a relapse. Tlie bishops, whom 
he summoned, in his last illness, to the palace 
of Nicomedla, vvure editied by the fervour with 
wliicli he requested and received the sacrament 
of h.qiti'.m. In the solemn piocestatioii ih.it the 
lein.iiader of his life should be wouh) of a dis- 
ciple of Christ, a;id by his humble refusal to 
wear the ImpeiiLd purple after he had been 
clothed in the white gaiuient of a Neophvte. 
The exu.nple and reputation of Constantine 
seemed to countenance tiie delay of baptism.”® 
Putme tyrants were encouraged to believe, that 
the iiuioceut blood wiiich they might shed in a 
long ivigii v\i)uld instantly be washed away in 
the v\aiers of regeneration; and the abuse of 
religion dangerously undermined the Ibuiidations 
of moral viitue. 

The gratitude of the church has ivopna’itinn of 
exalted the virtues and excused the '^hn=tiamty. 
failings of a generous patron, who seated C'bns- 
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and commerce had spread the knowledge of the 
Gospel biyoiul the confines of the Roman pro- 
vinces; and t!ie barbarians, \\lu) liad disdained 
an humble and proscribed ^ect, soon learned to 
esteem ii religion which b.«d been so lately cm- 
bracetl by the greatest monarch, aiul tlie most 
civilised nation, of the glol)e.76 Xhe Goths and 
Germans, who enlisted under the standard of 
Rome, revere<l the cross which glittered at tlie 
head of tlie legions, and their fierce countrymen 
received at the same time the lessons of faitli and 
of humanity. The kings of Iberia and Armenia 
worsliipped the God of their proteefor ; and 
tlicir subjects, wlio have invariably preserved tire 
name of Cbnstians, soon formed a sacred and 
])erpetual connection with their Roman brethren. 
I'lio Christians of I’ersia were suspected, in time 
of war, of preferring their religion to tlieir coun- 
try ; but as long as peace subsistid between the 
two empires, the persecuting spirit of the Mjigi 
was tfiictually restrained by the interposition of 
Constantine.'^ The rays t'f the Gospel illumi- 
nated the coast of India. The colonies of Jews, 
who had penetrated into Arabia and /Ethiopia, 
<»pposed the progress of Christianity ; but the 
labour of the missionaries was in some mensure 
facilitatcrl by a previous know ledge of the Mosaic 
revelation ; and Abyssinia still reveres the me- 
mory of Frumentius, who, in the time of Con- 
stantine, devoted Ins life to the conversion of 
those sequestered regions. Under the reign of 
his M)n ('onstantius. Theoj.hilus,"'^ w ho was him- 
self of Indian e\traction, was inM-sted with the 
double character of ambassador and bishop. lie 
emb.uktd on tin- IRd Sa with two Imndred 
lioi'-' s of lb' puicst h.retd of Capii.ulocia, wiiicli 
w.iv s^i,’ 1\ ^b*. tn'piTor to the puree of the 
Sab. c ms. ot l!tinu>it«s. 'rhi ojihilus was in- 
tni'tL ! witli many otluT useful or curious 
jna-'-.ut wliiih mi_ht r.^’si the atlmiration. and 
eonci'.i.itc the fricuibliip, I'i' the barliarians; and 
he succvsvfully cinpliued several years in a 
toral >isit to the diurehes t'f the torrid 70110 .*“'^ 
Tin- irrcetililc powvr nf tlu’ Ko- rhwcs,r.i„ 
man cninerors was disi/l.i\ul in the nii- 

• ' II I r 

nuport.mt ami luingcroiis change ot 
tiie national religion. Tl.e tetrois of a military 
force silenced tlie faint and unsiqiported miir- 
?nu'*s of the Ibigans, and there was reason to 
exjKCt, tl.at tile cheerful submission of the 
Christum cbigy, ns well as peojile, would lie 
the result of conscience and gratitude. It was 


tianity on the throne of the Roman woild; and 
the Greeks, who celebrate the festhal of the Im- 
pel ial saint, seldom mention the name of Con- 
stantine w ithout adding the title ot' equal to the 
Apostles.''^ Such a comparison, if italludesto 
the character of those divine missionaries, must 
be imputed to the extravagance of impious flat- 
tery. But if the parallel is confined to the 
extent and number of their evangelic victories, 
the success of Constantine might perhaps eijual 
that of the Apostles themselves. By the edicts 
of toleration, he removed the temporal disadvan- 
tages which liatl hitherto retarded the progress of 
Chiistianity ; and its active and numerous mini- 
sters received a free permission, a liberal en- 
couragement, to recommend the salutary truths 
of levelatiou by every argument whith could 
afieet tlie reu'^on or piety of mankind. The exact 
balance of tlie two religions continued but a 
moment: and the jiiercing eye of ambition and 
avarice soon discovered, tluit the profession of 
Christianity might contiibiite to the interest of 
the present, as well as of a future, life."- Tlie 
hopes of wealth and lionours, the example of au 
emperor, his exhortations, his irresistible smiles, 
diffiued conviction among the venal and obse- 
quious crowds which usually fill the apartments 
of a palace. Tlie cities w'hich signali.sed a for- 
ward zeal, by the voluntary destruction of their 
temples, were distinguished by municipal privi- 
leges, and rewarded with popular donatives; 
and the new capital of the East gloried in the 
singular advantage, that Constanfiiuqilc was 
never profaned by the worship of idols. 75 As 
the lower ranks of society are gov l rued by imi- 
tation, the (.oiivtrsion of tliose wlio po^-.s-ed <u’y 
eminence of biith, of j'ower, or of rivli^s. was 
soon followed liv depeiulcnt iiiuliiti'des.74 TiiO i 
salvation of tlu coinmon peojde w.i> puriha-.il ' 
at au easy rate, if it be true, that, in one year, j 
twelve tliousaiid men were ba]>tized at Koine, { 
besides a proportionalde number of women and 
children, and that a white garment, with twenty- 
pieces of gold, had been proniiseil by the empeior 
to every cunvert.75 The powerful influence of 
('oustantiiie was not circumscribed by the* narrow 
limits of his life, or of his dominions. TJic eilu- 
catioii wiiich he bestowed on his sons and ne- 
phe*ws, secured to tlic empire a race of prince^, 
whose f.iith was still more lively and siuctre, as 
they imbibed, in their earliest infancy, the spirit, 
or at least the doctrine, of Christianity. War 
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long since established, as a fundamental maxim 
of the Roman constitution, that every rank of 
citizens was alike subject to the laws, and that 
the care of religion was the right as well as duty 
of the civil magistrate. Constantine and his 
successors could not easily persuade themselves 
that they had forfeited, by their conversion, any 
branch of the Imperial prerogatives, or that they 
were incapable of giving laws to a religion which 
they had protected and embraced. The emperors 
still continued to exercise a supreme jurisdiction 
over the ecclesiastical order; and the 
A.D. j 12 — 45S. book of the Theodosian 

code represents, under a variety of titles, the 
authority which they assumed in the government 
of the Catholic church. 

risrinction of But the distinction of the spiritual 
temporal powers,8i which had 

powers, never been imposed on the free 
spirit of Greece and Rome, was introduced and 
confirmed by the legal establishment of Chris- 
tianity. The office of supreme pontiff, which, 
from the time of Numa to that of Augustus, 
had always been exercised by one of the most 
eminent of the senators, was at length united to 
the Imperial dignity. The first magistrate of 
the state, as often as he was prompted by super- 
stition or policy, performed with his own hands 
the sacerdotal functions ; nor w as there any 
order of priests, eitlier at Rome or in the pro- 
vinces, who claimed a more sacred character 
among men, or a more intimate communication 
with the gods. But in the Christian church, 
which intrusts the service of the altar to a per- 
petual succession of consecrated ministers, the 
monarch, whose spiritual rank is less honourable 
than that of the meanest deacon, was seated 
below the rails of the sanctuary, and confounded 
with the rest of the faitliful multitude.s^ The 
emperor might be saluted as the fatijcr of his 
people, but he owed a filial duty and reverence 
to tlie fathers of the church ; and the same marks 
of respect, which Constantine had paid to the 
persons of saints and confessors, were soon ex- 
acted by the pride of the episcopal order. A 
secret conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions embarrassed the operations of the 
Roman government ; and a pious emperor was 
alarmed by the guilt and danger of touching 
with a profane hand the ark of the covenant. 
The separation of men into the two orders of 
the clergy and of the laity was, indeed, familiar 
to many nations of antiquity ; and the priests of 
India, of Persia, of Assyria, of Judea, of ^Ethi- 
opia, of Egypt, and of Gaul, derived from a 
celestial oingin the temporal power and posses- 


sions which they had acquired. Tliese veneralfle 
institutions had gradually assimilated themselves 
to the manners and government of their respec- 
tive countries but the opposition or contempt 
of the civil power served to cement the discipline 
of the primitive church. The Christians had 
been obliged to elect their own magistrates, to 
raise and distribute a peculiar revenue, and to 
regulate the internal policy of their republic by 
a code of laws, which were ratified by the con- 
sent of the people, and the practice of three 
hundred years. When Constantine embraced 
the faith of the Christians, he seemed to contract 
a perpetual alliance with a distinct and inde- 
pendent society ; and the privileges granted or 
confirmed by that emperor, or by his successors, 
w’ere accepted, not as the precarious favours of 
the court, but as the just and inalienable rights 
of the ecclesiastical order. 

The Catholic church was admin- state of the 
istered by the spiritual and legal ['hJ'thn'loan* 
jurisdiction of eighteen hundred tmperor,. 
bishops • of whom one thousand were seated 
in tlie Greek, and eight hundred in the Latin, 
provinces of the empire. The extent and 
boundaries of their respective dioceses had been 
variously and accidentally decided by the zeal 
and success of the first missionaries, by the 
wishes of tlie people, and by the propagation of 
the Gospel. Episcopal cliurclies were closely 
planted along the banks of the Nile, on the 
sea-coast of Africa, in the proconsular Asia, 
and through the southern provinces of Italy. 
Tlie bishops of Gaul and Spain, of Thrace and 
Pontus, reigned over an ample territory, and 
delegated their rural suffragans to execute the 
subordinate duties of the pastoral office.87 A 
Cliristian diocese might be spreail over a pro- 
vince. or reduced to a village; but all the 
I»i^hoj)s possessed an eijual and indLlihle cha- 
racter: they all derived the same powers and 
privileges from the apostles, from the people, 
aiul from the laws. While the ciril and niilUary 
professions were separated by the policy of Con- 
stantine, a new and perpetual order of ecclesias- 
tical ministers, always respectable, sometimes 
dangerous, was estalilished in the church and 
state. The important review of their station 
and attriliiites may be distributed under the fol- 
lowing heads ; 1. Popular election. II. Ordin- 
ation of the clergy. HI. Property. J V'. Civil 
jurisdiction. V. Spiritual censures. VI. Ex- 
ercise of public oratory. VII. Privilege of 
legislative assemblies. 

I, The freedom of election sub- j Election of 
sisted long after the legal establish- bi»hops. 


SI See the ephtle of n.iin, ap Athvi.i.suTi, i p StO The 
public remonatrance w bn h < i.ui, w i. ej to address to the '•an, 
contained the same princiine-. of ecrle.fi.-.Uca{ and ri.il Rosenunent, 
■which he had serretlj m-tiibnl mto the tnmd of the father 

H'i .Vf d. ia JB.i^tie ( VIerm>ir«*s de i.Vcadeinie des Inscriptions, 
tom XV p 3s— ) ha.s evidently provrsS, that -Vucustus and hi. 
successors exercised in jierson ail the .aired function^ uf pontifex 


received the cup from an attendant, and gave it to the pre.b,.ter, his 
companum, before he allowed the emperor to drink , the Vnpre.s 
waited on Martin at table Sulpiciii. Severn., in Vit Sti Martin 
c. 23., and Dialoj^e ii 7- Yet it mas be doubted, whether these ex- 
traordinary compliment, were paid to the bi.hop or the saint The 
honours usual!) eranred to the f^urmer cha-acter may be seen m Bing- 
ham’s Antiquities, 1. ii. c. 9 , and Vales, ad Thcodoret, I. it. c. 6. bee 


the h.nichty ceremonial which I.eontiiis, bishop of Tnpoh, impo^ 
on the finpriss 1 iHeniont. Hi.t. des Empereiir-., tom. iv- p. 

' ml O-iri', inform* us, that the 

t « priests, were initiated, after 


>11 1 lie nuiiiiM;is .ire not AviL-naiiien hv any ancient writer, or on- 

^inal latalo^iie . for the pania! list, of the e.vtern churches are 

( '.undvely niidem The patient dilnjence of Charles a Mo Faoio.^ 

iUke Uol.tenius, .and of Binphain, ha. iab-triou'ly insestijrated all tM 
Epi'copal see. of the Catholic church, which wa. a!mo.t 
surate with the Roinan empire. The ninth book of the {.hnsuan 
Antiquitn.^ t. a vers accurate map of ei clesiastital geoirraphy. , 
h? the subject of the rural bi.hops, or ( homjnsc-'pt, who toot 
in SI, nods, and conferred the minor onlers, see Thomasaiu, Uiscipu 
I Ej;tise, tom i. p 147, &r.. and Chardon. Hi.t. des >acr«nen , 

tom V p 3cr They do not appear tiil the fourth cenm^ ; an 

this equiTOc^ character, which had excited the jealousy of the p^ 
lates, was abolished before aid of the tenth, both m the hast aoo 
the West. 
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ment of Ciiristianity ; 88 and the subjects of 
Rome enjoyed in the church the privilege which 
they had lost in the republic, of choosing the 
magistrates whom they were bound to obey. 
As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes, the 
metropolitan issued a commission to one of his 
suffragans to administer the vacant sec, and 
prepare, within a limited time, the future elec- 
tion. The right of voting was vested in the in- 
ferior clergy, who were best qualified to judge 
of the merit of the candidates ; in the senators 
or nobles of the city, all those who were dis- 
tinguished by their rank or property ; and finally 
in the whole body of the people, who, on the 
appointed day, flocked in multitudes from the 
most remote parts of the diocese, S'' and some- 
times silenced, by their tumultuous acclama- 
tions, the voice of reason and the law s of disci- 
pline. These acclamations might accidentally 
fix on the head of the most deserving competitor ; 
of some ancient presbyter, some holy monk, or 
some layman, conspicuous for his zeal and piety. 
But the episcopal chair was solicited, especially 
in the great and opulent cities of the empire, as 
a temporal rather than as a spiritual dignity. 
The interested views, the selfisli and angry pas- 
sions, the arts of perfidy and dissimulation, the 
secret corruption, the open and even bloody 
violence which had formerly disgraced the free* 
dom of election in the commonwealths of Greece 
and Rome, too often influenced the choice of 
the successors of the apostles. While one of 
the candidates boasted the honours of lus family, 
a second allured his judges by the delicacies of 
a plentiful table, and a third, more guilty than 
his rivals, oflered to share tlie plunder of the 
church among the accomplices of his '•acrilegious 
hopes. The ci\il as well as cccleM.istitMl laws 
attempted to exclude the populace from this 
solemn and important transaction. The canons 
of ancient discipline, by requiring several epis- 
copal qualifications of age, ttation, Ac. restrained 
in some measure the indiscriminate caprice of 
the electors. The authority of the provincial 
bishops, who were assembled in the vacant 
church to consecrate the choice of the people, 
was interposed to moderate their passions, and 
to correct their mistakes. The bishops could 
refuse to ordain an unworthy candidate, and the 
rage of contending factions sometimes accepted 
their impartial mediation. The submission, or 
the resistance, of the clergy and people, on 
various occasions, aflbrde<l different precedents, 
which were insensibly converted into positive 
laws, and prov incial customs i but it was every 
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91 A compromise wis •'onietmu*' intr.iducfd hv I.aw '.r I T . on'tnt , 
either the bi'hops or the peo|>!e clio-ve one ol the thrtje ca.uudates who 
hail been namwi b> the other pjrri. 

92 All the examples quoted In Thomassm •pline de 1 Ett .-.e, 
tom. u. U u. c. Tl. p. 701 -7H.> appear to be extra- .rdmarr ac t- .rf 
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ClUjl kccles. 1. II 11.). 


where admitted, as a fundamental maxim of 
religious policy, that no bishop could be imposed 
on an orthodox church, witliout the consent of 
its metnl)ers. The emperors as the guardians 
of the public peace, and as the first citizens of 
Rome and Constantinople, might efiectually 
declare their wishes in the choice of a primate : 
but those absolute raoiiarchs respected the free- 
dom of ecclesiastical elections; and while they 
distributed and resumed the honours of the state 
and army, they allowed eighteen hundred per- 
petual magistrates to receive their important 
offices from the free suffrages of the people.'*'^ 
It was agreeable to the dictates of justice, that 
these magistrates should not desert an honour- 
able station from which they could not be re- 
moved; but the wisdom of councils endea- 
voured, witliOut much success, to enforce the 
resilience, and to prevent the translation, of 
bishops. The discipline of the West was indeed 
less relaxed tlian that of the East ; but the same 
passions which made those regulations neces- 
sary, rendered them ineffectual. The reproaches 
which angry prelates have so vehemently urged 
against each other, serve only to expose tlieir 
common guilt, and their mutual indiscretion. 

II. Tlie bishops alone poss^sed n. 
the faculty of spiritual generation: of the clergy, 
and this extraordinary privilege might compen- 
sate, in some degree, for the painful celibacy W 
w’hich was imposed as a virtue, as a duty, and 
at length as a positive obligation. The religions 
of antiquity whicli cstablislied a separate order 
of priests, dedicated a holy race, a tribe oi 
family, to the pcr])etual service of the gods 
Such institutions were founded for possession, 
rather than conquest. The cliildren of the 
priests enj<iye(i. with proud and indolent secu- 
rity, their sacred inheritance ; and the fiery 
spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the cares, 
the pleasures, and the endearments of domestic 
life. But the Christian sanctuary was open to 
every ambitious candidate, who aspired to its 
iieavenly promises, or temporal possessions. 
Tlie office of jiriests, like that of soldiers or 
magistrates, was strenuously exercised by those 
men, whose temper and abilities had prompted 
them to embrace the ecclesiastical profession, or 
w lio had been selected by a discerning bishop, as 
the best qualified to promote the glorv' and 
interest of the church. The bishops (till the 
abuse was restrained by the prudence of the 
laws) might constrain the reluctant, and protect 
the distressed; and the imposition of hands for 
ever l)ebtowed some of the most valuable privi- 
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le^es of civil society. The whole bo'ly of the 
Catholic clcrj^y, more numerous perhaps than 
the legions, \%as exempted by the emperors from 
all serv ice, private or public, all municipal ofticc'*, 
and all personal taxes and contributions, winch 
pressed on their fellow-citizons with intokralde 
weight; and tlie duties of their holy j>rofession 
weie accepted as a full disciiarge of their ob- 
ligations to the republic. '^ Each bishop ac- 
quired an absolute and indefeasible right to the 
perpetual obedience of the clerk whom he or- 
dained : the clergy of each ej)isCopal church, 
with its dependent parishes, formetl a regular 
and pennanent society ; and the cathedr.ds of 
Constantinople-'" and Carthage inaint,une.l 
their peculiar establishment of five hundred 
ecclesiastical ministers. Their ranks '* and 
numbers were insensibly multiplied by the su- 
perstition of the limes, wliich introduced into 
the churcii the splendid ceremonies of a Jewish 
or Pagan temple; and a long tiain of priests, 
deacons, sub-deacous, acolythes, exorcists, read- 
eis, singers, and dovii keepers, contriliuteil, in 
their respective sMlions, to swell the pomp and 
harmony of religious woiship. The clerical 
name and jirivilcge were extended to many 
pious fiatermties, who devoutly supported the 
ecclesiastical throne, Six hundred parab >lanh 
or adventurers, vi-ited the sick at Alexamhia; 
elevtm hundred C'^piatip, or gra\e-higgers, Iniried 
the dead at Constantinople ; and die swarms of 
monks, who arose from the Nile, overspread 
and darkened the face oftlie Christian world. 

Ill Pronerty. ‘d’ Milan Secured 

A. I). 31a. the revenue as vvell as the peace of 
the church. The Christians not only re- 
covered the lands and liouscs of which they had 
been stiipped by tlie persecuting laws of Diocle- 
tian. Init tliey ac(juire<l a pejf^ct title to all the 
possessions winch tiiey liad hitlierU) enjoyed l)v 
the connivance of the magistiate. As soon as 
Cinistianiiy became die religion of the em- 
peror and tiie enijiire, the national clergy mi'/lit 
claim adeceiit and honourable majutciuiuce ; and 
the payment of an annual tax might have de- 
livered the people from the mo»c oppressive 
tribute, which superstition imposes on lur vo- 
taries. IJut as the wants aiul expenses of the ' 
cliurcb increased with her prosperity, the eccle- 
siastical order was still suppoittd and enriched 
b) the voluntary oblations of the faithful. Eight 
A D "'1 <^dict of Alilan, Con- 

stantine granted to all his su’ojcvts 


the free and universal permi'-sion of bequeathing 
their fortunes to the liols ('.uliolic church ; 
and their devout lilierihry. wliicli dining their 
lives w.i-, chciked liy hivury or avance, fiovved 
with a profuse stixaiii a' {‘le hour oi' tlnir death. 
The wealthy Cla i .tiaa.s w^re encouraged by 
the example of tiuir sovereign. An absolute 
monarch, who is rich without patrimony, may 
be charitable witliout merit; and Constantine 
too easily believed til it he sliould purch.ase the 
favour of Heaven, if he maintained the idle at 
tile exp..nse of the imlastritius ; and distributed 
among the saints the wealth of the republic. 
The sjune me-'enger who earned over to Africa 
the Iicxul of -Maxe itiiis. might be intrusted with 
an epi'tle to C.ecilian, hisljop of Carthage. 
Tlie emperor acquaints him, that the treasurers 
of the province are diiectcd to ]iav into his hands 
the sum of three thous.and f'lL's, or eighteen 
thous,md jiounds sterling, and to ohev bis 
farther i*e<pnsitions for the relief t)f the churches 
of Africa, Numidia, ami Maui itaniA ’ The 
liberality of Constantine increased in ajust pro- 
poitioii to Ids faith, and to Ids vices. He as- 
signed in each city a regular allowaitce of corn, 
to siqiply the fund of ecclesiastical cliaiity; and 
the persons ol both sexes wlu) embraced tlie mo- 
nastic life, became tlie peculiar favourites of tlicir 
sovereign. The Christian temiiles of Antioch, 
Alexandria, Jeiiisalem, Constaiuiiiople, ike. di.s- 
plaved the osteiu itii>us piety of a prince, ambi- 
tious in a lioclndng age to e([nal the perfect la- 
bours of anti<]uity. i '’* The form of tliesc reli- 
givius cdilices was simple and oblong; though 
they ndglti sonu-times swil! into tlie shape of a 
dome, and souk times branch into tlie Hgurt* of 
a cross. The timbers were framed for the most 
p irt i)f cedars of Libanus ; the roof was covered 
uidi tiles, perhajis of gilt brass ; and the walls, 
tile Columns, tlie paveiui-nt, were iucrusted with 
v.uieg.ite'l maihles 1 he most precious orna- 
ments of gold and silver, ot’ suk and gems, w’cre 
profustlv iledicated to the s^iv ice of the altar; 
,iml tills specious m ignillcefice was supported on 
the solnl and perjietn.d basis of lamled property. 
Ill the space of two centuiics, from the reign of 
C«Uistaitiine to that of Justinian, the eighteen 
liuntlred chinches of the empire were enriched 
by the fiequetit and unalienable gifts of the 
piince and peo[)Ie. An annual income of six 
Imndied pc.iinds sterling mav be reasonably as- 
sigUv-tl to the bisliops, who were placed at an 
equal distance between riches and poverty,**-'^ 
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niet itar r,^ and the Ec^le,! vsti.'al Hi-torr of .Vlexandnt, ,ho’s the 
P'i.iis in,titution,, srhuh often di,Curb.sl the peace ^.f 


that turbulent capital. 

lul The ed.ct of .Milan (d« M. P. c- IS. ) ac!nic»s»le.fge>, bv 


re- 


rifn-, tb’t there rxi'lcd a .pene^ ..f [i-'di-d ]'ro*'€Trv, ad us cr^swtn 
r... d e,t, er. 'e-' ini n ron h.-.n,",.! t) , •i-rlonun is-ni”cnut. 
'-u> h .1 -i ti.iii < ' iiatmn of 'he iip.'Liii,' tii ii:., r lie mu,t have been 
reieneil m ,»11 the tri'.unai, .a, i matni of cr il I iw. 

l'*i n ! .‘at uni«-.pii,qu!‘ !i<»r.tiuii ,\nf ”-,3,71.1 Cathohra? ’ccr/.'Jt.r) 
Tiller tl u-iiue mio ili.., dtci d»-iis b.m. nun ipusl opta.it reliimuere* 

1 .mI The-sl,, I X tit 11 bi; I Hu, l.iw w.is pubii-^’e-l V ibiT', 

A.ri U atJi.ie whi^n 1 un.'t.int'r** iiiu.ht fansee the probability 

«if s ru.i iin* siih the • nipi r.ir I f th. Ka,t. . 

U >3 Ku-*.l>iu%, Hist. K. I bs. i X in Vit. r<in,fantni 1 - iv. C. -S* 
He expatia e, on the iil.eralitv of the Chn'tixn hero, 

uhieh the buhop hiin-j If bad ."ui opp.irtijiuty of know ing. and even 

•»f t.Lstiiii; 

lilt Ku.eh!us, Hi-t. Fr«h,. ! x. 'i. 'V. I. The bishop of r®sare*, 
x»h.» studied ami uratilu-d tie ta'ti- .if his ui\, er. pronounced m 

|>iiblir an . ' ‘ ' ' ' t 1^ 

€if t'.msfwt ■ ‘ ^ 

orn.iinents. ... : ■ , at 

(’nti'taniint.ple ! iv r Vi ). 

I 0 '» sn^e.Tu.tini in N. >>»•'! exxm 3 The reTpnue of the patnaren*, 
and the nif-.t w. .Ithv bi-h.ip,, 1, n-H expres,e«l the hi8he« annual 
viluitiiip of a lii-.f.‘vrs is Ntattsl at thirty, and the lowest at 
pH'u .d. < f 111 . the tr «d u-n W .aiteii at ryxt^nf*/ but 

salaauoto ure nmi h below the rtal vx’’ie. 
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but the standard of their wealth insensibly rose 
with the dignity and opulence of the cities 
which they governed. An authentic but im- 
perfect ^06 rent-roll specifies some houses, shops, 
gardens, and farms, w’hich belonged to the three 
£asiiictx of Rome, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
John Lateran, in the provinces of Italy, Africa, 
and the East. They produce, besides a reseived 
rent of oil, linen, paper, aromatics, &c. a clear 
annual revenue of twenty-two thousand pieces of 
gold, or twelve thousand pounds sterling. In 
the age of Constantine and Justinian, the bishops 
no longer possessed, perhaps they no longer de- 
served, the unsuspecting confidence of their clergy 
and people. The ecclesiastical revenues of each 
diocese were divided into four parts ; for the re- 
spective uses, of the bishop himself, of Jiis inferior 
clergy, of the poor, and of the public worship ; 
and the abuse of this sacred trust \\ as strictly 
and repeatedly checked. I'J" The patrimony of 
the church was still subject to all the public 
impositions of the state. The clergy of Rome, 
Alexandria, Thessalonica, &c. might solicit and 
obtain some partial exemptions ; but the pre- 
mature attempt of the great council of Rimini, 
which aspired to universal freedom, was sucess- 
fully resisted by the son of Constantine. 

IV. CiTii (u- The Latin clergy, who erect- 

nadicuon. ed their tribunal on the ruins of the 
civil and common law, have modestly accepted, 
as the gift of Constantine, the independent 
jurisdiction, w’hich was the fruit of time, of acci- 
dent, and of their own industry. But the liber- 
ality of the Christian emperors had actually 
endowed them with some legal prerogatives, 
which secured and dignitied the sacerdotal cha- 
racter, hi 2. Under a de'‘ 2 )i)tle government, the 
bishops alone enjoyetl and asserteii the inestima- 
ble privilege of being tried or.ly by their 
and even in a capital accusation, a svnod of their 
brethren were the sole juilges of their guilt or 
innocence. Such a tribunal, unless it v. as in- 
flamed by personal resentment or religitms dis- 
cord, might be favourable, or even partial, to the 
sacerdotal order: but Constantine was satis- 
fied, that secret impunity would be less per- 
nicious than public scandal: and the Nicene j 
council was edified by his public declaration, i 
that if he surprised a bishop in the act of adul- j 


terj', he should cast his Imperial mantle over 
the episcopal sinner. 2. The domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the bishops was at once a privilege and a 
restraint of the ecclesiastical order, whose civ il 
causes were decently withdrawn from the cogni- 
zance of a secular judge. Their venial offences 
were not exjiosed to the shame of a public trial 
or jiuiiishment ; and the gentle correction, which 
the tenderness of youth may endure from its 
parents or instructors, was inflicted by the tem- 
! perate severity of the bishoiis. But if the clergy 
I were guilty of any crime which could not be 
I sufficiently exiiiated by their degradation from 
I an lionourable and beneficial jirofession, tlie 
I Roman magistrate drew the sword of justice, 
without any regard to ecclesiastical immunities. 
3. The arbitration of the bishops was ratified by 
a positive law ; and the judges were instructed 
j to execute, without appeal or delay, the episco- 
pal decrees, whose validity had hitherto depend- 
ed on the consent of the parties. The conversion 
of the magistrates themselves, and of the whole 
empire, might gradually remove tlie fears and 
scruples of tlie Christians. But they still re- 
sorted to the tribunal of the bishops, whose 
abilities and integrity they esteemed; and the 
venerable Austin enjoyed the satisfaction of 
complaining that his siiiritnal functions were 
perpetually interrupted by the invidious labour 
of deciding the claim or the possession of silver 
and gold, of lands and cattle, 4. Tlie ancient 
privilege of sanctuary was transferred to the 
Christian temples, and extended, by the liberal 
piety of the younger Theodosius, to the jiredncta 
of consecrated ground. The fugitive, and 
even guilty, supj^li.ints, were peimitted to im- 
plore cither the justice, or the mercy, of the 
Deity ,in<i lus ininivTc-rs. The ra"!! violence of 
despotism w,is '.iispendcd by the mild interposi- 
tion of tlie church ; an<l the lives or fortunes of 
tlic mo^t einineiit subjects might be jirotected 
by the mediation of the hi'-hop. 

V. I'lie bisiiop was the perpetual y. Spinmai 
censor of the moraU of his people. ctmures. 
Tile discipline of penance was digested into a 
system of canonical jurispiudeiice,ii-* which ac- 
curately defined the duty of private or public 
confession, the rules of evidence, the degrees of 
guilt, and the measure of punishment. It was 


106 See Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 32t, No. 5S. 6A- 70. 71 ). 
Every record vhich comes from the Vatican is lU'.tly suspected ; 
yet these rent-rolls have an ancient and authentic colour , and it is 
at least evident, that, if forged, they were forged m a period «hen 
farm*, not kim^dom*, were the <il,jei't^ of papal i\arice- 


latter part ot the filth century, mention it in their p.i-toral letters aa a 
general law, which was alrc.-id, cotihrmeil bv the custom of Itah 

loS Ambrose, the most strenuous a^!,e^ter of c.clesiastu al pnMlcees, 
submits without a niumuT to the pnnient ot thi 1 ind-taa. “ *.1 
“ ' ' ' t tn- 

• De.) 


' 1 

C. M. D. 2t)S. 

109 In Anmsnense synodo super ecclcsianim et ckncimim pnvile- 
giis tractatii habito, lisqup eo disposUio pr.^irreva est. ut iu.ri qit* 
viderentur ad ecclesiam pertinere. a publica functione cev>arent iii- 
Quietudine desistente , quo<i nostra vderor dudum sanctio repiiNisse 
C^. Theod. !. tvi. tit. li. leg. 1 'i. Had the ssiuxl of Kimini carried 
Ihis pomt, such practical ment might have atoned for some speculate 
heresies. 

110 From Eusebius (in Vit Constant- 1. iv. r '27-) and kronen 
!• I. c. 9.) we are assured that the episcopal lunsdirtion wa. ex- 

traded and contirmed bv r.,nstart.ne . but the t .reerv ot a fin’ous 
edict, which was never fairly ms«rted in the Thf.tlosian IV^le fstsj 
•t the rad, tom.vi. p Viij ), is demonstrated l> t.odeftuv m the 
most satisfactory manner. It is strange; that M. de Montesquieu, « It 


was a lawyer as well as a philosopher, should allege this edict of 
( oDstanune (Espnt des Loix, 1. xxix. c. Iti.) without’mtiiuating any 
susjiKion. 

Ill The subiect of errlesiasUcal jurisdiction has been involved n 
a mist of poss.un, ot prejudice, and of interest. Two of the fairest 
bo'iks which have fallen into my hands, are the Institutes of Canon 
I aw, by the Abb^ de Fleury, and the Civil History of Naples, by 
tiiannone. Their moderation was the effect of siliiation as well a. 
of temper. Fleury was a French ecclesiastic, »ho respected the 
autluTity of the paiiianients ; (nannone ^ a* aii Itali.an lawyer, w ho 
dreacUd the jmwer of the < hur' h And here let me observe, that as 


11" ■'ee Cod. Iheod. I ix. tit xlv b g. i. In the works of Fri 
Paulo Horn i\. p F'i .Vv- i there is an i-X'-elleiit diM nurse on the 
ongin, claims, al-u-es. and I'n- Its of san.tuanes Hejii't y observes, 
that ancient txfeice n cb» pfrii..,'s c'ont -in tittien or lev cuts ii<i or 
sanctuiries . a number whicl:. at present may be tnui d lu itiij w itbm 
th* w.ilK of a single cits. 

11 1 The penitenu il junspn.den'‘P wa. cort.nuall'- irrprovfcd bv the 
cap. r. ci the cc-iuuc.ls. Hut ■- r i 'n\ .-a->es u-.r- icti t.> the" dis- 

t r.iiou C t the bishc ps, the' r.cv a- , '.il'v pub'ishu' , -tier t1 e ixariipie 
ot the Koman jmetor, the ruk- nt cLscipiine w! , t tl cv pr u -- d tij 

cb’trv * ' ■ urth rtr.tur' . iij.iso nf 

■ v' arc i".'t "c.i ,!i the 

F-t"ic a’d -Tc tre-.s .1 a ' X 

< hard . -177 


u 
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inipo-^sible to execute this spiritual censure, if 
the Chiistian poutitf, who punished the obscure 
sins of the multitude, respected the conspicuous 
vices and destructive crimes of tlie magistrate . 
but it was impossible to arraign the conduct of 
the magistrate, without controlling the admini- 
stration of civil government. Some consideia- 
tioiis of religion, or loy.dty, or fear, protected 
the sacred persons of the emj)erors fn^in the 
2 eal or resentment of the bisliops ; but they 
boldly censured and excontnuinicated the sub- 
ordinate tyrants, who were not invested witli tlie 
majesty of the pur})le. St Athanasius excom- 
municated one of t!ie ministers of Egxpt; and 
the interdict which he jironounced, of lire and 
water, was solemnly traiisiuitteil to the churches 
of Cappadocia.! I Lnder the reign of the 
younger Theodosius, the polite and chxjuent 
Synesius, one of the descendants of Hercules, Hf’ 
filled the c])isco{)al seat of Ptolemais, near the 
ruins of ancient CyreiieJ!' and the philosojihic 
bi-'hop sujiportetl i\iih dignity the thaiacter 
which he had assumed with reluct.U'Ce. > He I 
vanquislied the monster of lahxa, the president | 
Andronicu->, u ho abused tlie autlioiity ()fa\enal j 
office, invented nev\ muiles of rapmeand torture, j 
and aggravated the guilt of <>ppussion by tliat j 
of sacrilege. ! !•' After a fnutle'-s attempt to re- j 
claim the haughty magistiate by mild and leli- 
gious admonition, Synesius pioceeds to inllictthe 
last sentence of ecclesiastical justice.'-' whicli 
devotes Androiiicus, witii Ids associates and their 
fa7nilic<i^ to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. 
The impenitent sinners, more cruel tiian Phalavis 
or Sennacherib, more destructive than war, pes- 
tilence, or a cloud of locusts, arc deprived of the 
name and privileges of Christians, of the par- 
ticipation of the siicraments, and of the hope of 
Paradise. The bishop exiiorts the clergy, tlie 
magistrates, and the peojiU. to icnoiince all 
society with the enemies of ('hrist ; to exchu'e 
them from their houses and tables ; ami to n fu-'C 
them the common offices of life, and tlie decent 
rites of burial. 'I'he church of Ptolenuii*'. ob- 
scure and contcmptllde as she may ajipcar, a<{- 
dresses this declaration to all her sistei chinclies 
of the v\orld; and tlie profane, w ho reject her 
decrees, will he invidved in tiie guilt ami }»unisii- 
nient of Andronicu" and his iinjiious followers. 
These spiritual tenors weic etiforce'd bv a ilex- 
terous application to the ilvzautine c»uut; the 


trembling president implored the mercy of the 
church ; and the descendant of Hercules enjoved 
the satisfaction of rai'ing a prostrate tvrant from 
thegroiiml. Sucli {iriticiplesand such examples 
insensibly prepared the tiium})h of the Roman 
pontiHs, who have tranqiled on tlie necks of kings. 

A'f. JAcrv popular government ^ , 

, . 1 'l.t reedoin 

has experienced tlie etlects or rude or of imiiiic 
artificial eUiquence. Tile coldest 
iiatuie is ariiuiated, the tiimest leason is moved, 
by the rapid communication of the prevailing 
impulse ; and each hearer is atiected by his own 
pasNiotis, and by those of the surrounding mul- 
titude. The ruin of civil liberty had silenced 
the demagogues of .Vthciis, and the tribunes of 
Rome ; tlie custom of preaching, which seems 
to constitute a consideralile part of Cliristian 
ilevotion, had not been intiodiiced into the tem- 
ples of antiquity; and the ttiis of monarchs 
were never invaded by the harsh sound of jiopu- 
lar eloquence, till the pulpits of the empire 
were filletl with sacred orators, who possessed 
some advantages unknown to their profane pre- 
decessors. The arguments and rlietoric of 
the tribune were instantly opposed, with equal 
aims, by skilful and resolute antagonists; and 
tiio cause of truth and reason might derive an 
accidental support fioni the conflict of hostile 
p.issioiis. I’he liisliop, or some distinguished 
prcshvter. to whom he cautiously delegated the 
poweis of preaching, haianguul. without the 
danger of inteiniption or reidy, a submissive 
multitude, wiiose minds had been prepared and 
subdued by tlie awful ceremonies of religion. 
Such was the strict subordination of the Catholic 
cliurch, that the same concerted sounds might 
issue at once from an hundred pulpits of Italy 
or Egypt, if they were hined by the master 
hand of the Roman or Alexandrian primate. The 
design of this institution was laudable, hut the 
fruits were not always salutary. The preachers 
recommended the practice of the social duties; 
but they exalted the peifection of monastic vir- 
tue, which is painful to the individual, and 
Useless to mankind. Their charitable exhort- 
ati«>ns betrayed a seciet wish, that the clergy 
might he peiinitted to manage the wealth of the 
faithful, for the henetit of the poor. I’he most 
sublime representations of the attributes and 
law- of the Deity were sullied by an idle mixture 
c f metaphysical subtleties, puerile rites, and 
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fictitious miracles ; and they expatiated, with the 
most fervent zeal, on the religious merit of 
hating the advers<iries, and obeying the ministers, 
of the church. ^Vl^en the public peace was dis- 
tracted by heresy and scliism, the sacred orators 
sounded the trumpet of discord, and, j)erhaps, 
of sedition. The understandings of their con- 
gregations were perplexed by mjstery, their 
passions were inflamed by invectives : and they 
rushed from the Christian temples of Antioch or 
Alexandria, prepared either to suffer or to inflict 
martyrdom. The corruption of taste and lan- 
guage is strongly marked in the xeliement de- 
clamations of the Latin bishops ; but the com- 
positions of Gregory and Chrx sostom ba\e been 
compared with the most splendid models of 
Attic, or at least of Asiatic, eloquenceA-^ 


VTI I'nMi.ee VII. The ri.j)re''entati\es of the 
of itci- Ciiristian ri‘i)ublic were regularly 

asscinLiiis. i i i • * i • i ' 

asscml)letl in the spring anu .mtiinui 
of each year; and tluse s\iK»ds iliifused the 
spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and legislation 
through the hundreil and tnenty prt>\inccs of 
the Roman world.**’ 'Hie archbishop or me- 
tropolitan was empowered, by the laws, to 
summon the suffragan bishops of ids province; 
to revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, 
to declare their faith, and to examine tlie merit 
of the candidates who w-ere elected by the clergy 
and people to supply the vacancies of the epis- 
copal college. The primates of Rome, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Carthage, and afterwards 
Constantinople, who exercised a more ample 
iurisdiction, convents:! the numerous assembly 
of their dependent bishttps. Rut tlie convoca- 
tion of great and extraordinary synods wa*- t!ie 
prerogative of the emperor alone. ^V|.cntv^r 
the emergencies of the dmrch rtipurnl tliis 
decisive measure, he despatched a ]>eT».inptoi y 
Summons to the bishops, or tlie deputies of e-uh 
province, with an order fiir the U'-e of p«*'t- 
horses, and a competent allowance fur the ex- 

A D 314 of journey. At an 

early period, when Constantine was 
the protector, rather than the prosed vte’. of 
Christianity, he referred the African controversy 
to the council of Arles ; in which the bisjio[>s 
of York, of Treves, of Milan, and of Carthage', 
met as friends and brethren, to debate in their 
native tongue on the common interest of the 
^ Latinor Western church. fAevem 

A.D. 515. .. , 

years afterwards, a more numerous 

and celebrated assembly was convened at Nice 
in Bithynia, to extinguish, bv their final ‘»en- 
tcnce, the subtle ilisputes winch had arisen in 
Egypt on the subject f»f the 'Fniutv, 'I'hree 
hundred and turhtecn bi'-lMp'* «'bevt.d the sum- 


mons of their indulgent master; the ecclesiastics 
of every rank, and sect, and denomination, have 
l)een computed at two thousand and forty-eight 
persons;*^" the Greeks appeared in person; 
and the consent of the Latins was expressed by 
the legates tif the Roman pontiff. The session, 
which lasted about two months, was frequently 
honoureil by the presence of the emperor. 
Leaving Ids guartls at the door, he seated hiin- 
‘•elf (with the permission of the council) on a 
low stool in the midst of the hall. Constantine 
listened with patience, and spoke with modesty: 
and while he influenced tiie tlebates, he humbly 
jirofesseil that he was the minister, not the 
judge, of the successors of the apostles, who 
had been established as priests and as gods upon 
earth. 1'^ Such protound reverence of an ab- 
solute monarch towards a feeble and unarmed 
assembly of Ids own sulijects, can only be com- 
p.iretl to the respeit witli which the senate had 
been treated by the Roman princes who adojitcd 
the policy of Augustus. Within the space of 
fifty years, a philosophic spectator of the vici^ 
&itudes of human aflairs might have contem- 
plated Tacitus in the senate of Rome, and 
Constantine in the council of Nice. 'I'hc fathers 
of the Capitol anti those of the church bad alike 
degenerated from the virtues of tlieir founders; 
but as the bishops were more deeply rooted in 
the public opinion, they sustained their dignity 
with more decent pride, and sometimes opposed, 
with a manly spirit, the wishes of their sove- 
reign. The ))rogress of time and superstition 
erased the numorv of tlie weakness, the passion, 
the igiioiance, v^llleh disgrand tlu'c ecclesias- 
tual S' nods ; an<l the Catholic worlil lias una- 
nimou'iv siibiuittcil •*' to the decrees 

«*f t'.e general (.uuiuils.*- J 


CHAR. XXL 

Pc^.<o'u(ir-7t — The Schism the Z>o- 

— The Arian Contraicr'^y. — Athanasius. 
— Distracted State of the Church and Empire 
under Cunstantmc and his Sons. — Toleration 
of Pa,qanism. 

The grateful applause of the clergy has con- 
secrated the memory of a prince who Indulged 
their passions and promoleil their interest. Con- 
stantine gave them security, wealth, honours, 
and revenge- and the support of the orthodox 
faith was considered as the most sacred and 
important rluty of the civil magistrate. The 
<,»iict <if .Milan, the great charter of toleration, 
ha.l (onfirmed to i.-icli imlividu.il of the Roman 
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world the privilege of choosing and professing 
his own religion. But this inestimable privilege 
w'as soon violated : with the know ledge of truth, 
the emperor imbibed the maxims of persecution ; 
and the sects which dissented from the Catholic 
church, were afflicted and oppressed by the 
triumph of Christianity. Constantine easily 
believed that the heretics, who presumed to 
dispute his opinions, or to oppose fits commands, 
were guilty of the most absurd and criminal 
obstinacy ; and that a seasonable application of 
moderate severities might save those unhappy 
men from the danger of an everlasting condem- 
nation. Not a moment was lost in excluding 
the ministers and teachers of the separated con- 
gregations from any share of the rewards and 
immunities which the emperor had so liberally 
bestowed on the orthodox clergy. But as the 
sectaries might still exist under the cloud of 
royal disgrace, the conquest of the East was 
immediately followed by an edict which an- 
nounced their total destruction. i After a pre- 
amble filled with passion and reproach, Con- 
stantine absolutely prohibits the assemblies of 
the heretics, and confiscates their public pro- 
perty to the Use either of the revenue or of the 
Catholic church. The sects against whom the 
imperial severity was directed, appear to have 
been the adherents of Paul of Samosata; the 
Montanists of Phrygia, who maintained an en- 
thusiastic succession of prophecy; the No%a- 
tians, who sternly rejected the temporal efflcacy 
of repentance; the Marcionitesand Valentinians, 
under whose leading banners the various Gnos- 
tics of Asia and Egypt had insensil>ly rallied ; 
and perhaps the ^lanichteans, who had recently 
imported from Persia a more artful composition 
of Oriental and Christian theology.- The de- 
sign of extirpating the name, or at least of 
restraining the progress, of tliese odious lieretics, 
was prosecuted with vigour and eH'ect. Some 
of the penal, regulations were copied from the 
edicts of Diocletian ; and this method of con- 
version was applainlod by the same bishops who 
had felt the hand of oppression, and had pleaded 
for the rights of humanity. Two iminateiia! 
circumstances may serve, however, to pro\e that 
the mind of Constantine was not entirely coi- 
rupted by the spirit of zeal and bigotry. Before 
he condemned the Manichicaiis and their kindred 
sects, he resuhed to make an accurate enquiry 
into the nature of their religious jirinciples. As 
if he distrusted tlie impartiality of his ecclesias- 
tical counsellors, this delicate commission was 
intrusted to a civil magistrate ; wliose learning 
and moderation he justly esteemed ; and of 

1 Eusebius in Vtt Tomtantin 1 lii r r.5. Cfi. 

2 After some examinati.m of the rinous opinions of Tillemnnt, 
Beausobre, Lardner, ?cc. I am ronvinreil thit Mane» did not propa- 
gate hi-, sert, even m I’ernii, before the nrr ‘i7<> It is strange, th.u a 
philosophic and I'.irenjn her^y shnuld hive penetrated so rapiitU ir • ■> 

the African provinces : yet I cannot eaulT njert the edict of I) 

Wan aMinst the Vf ir ch.earis, vthith may be found in Hirnniu 
(Annai. Eccl. A. D- ‘.iH* i 

3 Constantinu., enim, cum iim.ntius superstitionum qu»rerPt sect i-, 
Manichsorum et vimili.im. X-. . Ammim. av. 1» Stratesitis, who 
from thi, commis-ion obtained the «umame of Mwttmuinu*, -a is a 
C hristian of the An n --ci t K"* .u toil a.-, one of counts at the c«-urtil 
ofSanLca. i ibaniu-- prai^iCs hi-, mildne^ and prudence. V'al-s ail 
locum Ammian. 

4 Cod. Theod. 1. xv tjt v leu ‘I. As the se^e-aJ ’aw is rot ’nserted 
Ib the Theodosian C-xi-, it i-- fr- oahle that. i.i the year 43S, the sect, 
which it had con.iemn-d A'tre a ready exti ■ '* 

5 Scoomen, 1. 1 . c. .Ji. So.ra e , 1 . c. 1’). These hi«tonan3 have 

been .uspected, Viui I thinx wiuiou' r a.- <*f in atta- hnieni to the 

Nuratian doctrine. The emperor »a.u to Uie uishop, Acoiu,, take 


whose venal character he w'as probably igno- 
rant.3 The emperor was soon convinced, that 
he had too hastily proscribed the orthodox faith 
and the exemplary morals of the Novatians, 
who had dissented from the church in some 
I articles of discipline which were not perhaps 
essential to salvation. By a particular edict, 
he exempted them from the general penalties of 
the law ; allowed them to build a church at 
Constantinople, respected the miracles of their 
saints, invited their bishop Acesius to the 
council of Nice ; and gently ridiculed the narrow 
tenets of his sect by a familiar jest, which, from 
the mouth of a sovereign, must have been re- 
ceived with applause and gratitude.^ 

The complaints and mutual ac- _ 

. •! , African contro- 

cusations which assailed the throne Ter-,v. 
of Constantine, as soon as the death 
of Maxentius had submitted Africa to his vic- 
torious arms, were ill adapted to edify an im- 
pcrf'ect proselyte. He learned, with surprise, 
that tlie provinces of that great country, from 
the confines of Cyrene to the columns of Her- 
cules, were distracted with religious discord.^ 
The source of the division was derived from a 
double election in the church of Carthage ; the 
second, in rank and opulence, of the ecclesias- 
tical thrones of the West. Ccecilian and Ma- 
j(>rinu» were the two rival primates of Africa ; 
and the death uf the latter soon made room for 
Doiiatus. wlio, by his superior abilities and ap- 
parent virtues, was the firmest supjiort of his 
party. The advantage which Ciecilian might 
claim from the priority of Ids ordination, was 
destroyed by the illegal, or at least indecent, 
haste, with wJiich it had been performed, with- 
out expecting the arrival of the bishops of 
Niimidia. The authority of these bishops, who, 
to tlie number of seventy, condemned Ciecilian, 
and consecrated Majurinus, is again weakened 
by the infamy of some of their personal cha- 
racters ; and by the female intrigues, sacrilegious 
bargains, and tumultuous proceedings, which 
are imputed to this Numidian council.^ Tlie 
hi 'hops of the contending factions maintained, 
with equal ardour and obstinacy, that their ad- 
ver:>aries were degraded, or at least dishonoured, 
by the odious crime of delivering the Holy 
Scriptures to the officers of Diocletian. From 
their mutual reproaches, as well as from the 
story of this dark transaction, it may justly be 
inferred, that tlie late persecution had embit- 
tered the zeal, without refomiing the manners, 
of the African Christians. That divided church 
was incapable uf affording an impartial judi- 
cature; the controversy was solemnly tried iQ 

‘‘ a ladder, and sat up to heaven bv vnurvelf-" Most of the ChnsUan 
sert-s hvve, b> turns, borrowed the ladder of Acesius- ^ ^ 


KToatest pat of a volume (tom. vi. part, i.) .and I am indebted to him 
for an ample collection of all the pai^sagfe. of his favourite St- Augusua 
wlni h relate to thf-.e heretic*. 

7 i^rht'ina iijitur lUo tempore confus® muliens iracundia Mpent ; 

amhifi, nutr.vit, avantia roboravit. Optatus, I. i. c. 19- 1“* 

lan^rje of Furj tmus is that of a funous madman. Dicitur te nccas« 
fiU'is toron* tuae dune. rurj)unu3 respnr.dit Putas meterreti .a te 
- - - occidi . et occ.do eo* qui contra me faciunt. Acta t oncU. 
r irtimsi*. ad ca'c. ‘Ipt if. p. iT i. \\ ben Ta-cilian was ir.v.ted to aa 
a-k-embij of bidiops, I’urpunu, *ai(l to hi3 brethren, or rather to 
hi' u c. mp'ices, •*' Let him come hither to receive c'ur , 

liands .and we will break his head by way of penaacc. < ’ptat- 
I 1 c VJ. 
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five tsuccesbiie trIbunal^, which were appointed 
by the emperor ; and the whole proceeding, from 
the first appeal to the final sentence, lasted 
above three years. A seveie inquisition, which 
was taken by the praHorian vicar, and the 
proconsul of Africa, the report of two episcopal 
visitors vviio ha<l been sent to Carthtige, the 
decrees of tlie councils of Rome and of Ailes, 
and the supreme judgment of Constantine him- 
self in Ids sacred consistory, were all favourable 
to the cause of Ca'cilian ; and he was unani- 
mously acknowledged by the civil ami eccle- 
siastical powers, as the true and lawful primate 
of Africa 'I’he honours ami estates i>f the 
church were attributed to /u.s suflV.igan bi'-hops, 
and it was not without difficulty, that ( onstan- 
tine was s.itisfied with hilhciing tlie punishment 
of exile on the principal leaders uf the Donatist 
faction. As tiieir c.iuse was examined with 
attention, perh.ips it was deterndiKd with jus- 
tice. Perhaps their C(jmj)laint v\as not without 
foundation, that tlie credulity of the emperor 
had been abused by the insidious arts of ids 
favourite O^ius 'I’he inriiietue of falsehood 
and corruption might piocure the condemnaticni 
of the innocent, or aggravate the sentence of the 
guilty. Such an act, liowever, of injustice, if 
it concluded an importunate dispute, might be 
numbered among tlie transient evils of a des- 
potic administration, which are neither fi.lt nor 
remembered by posterity. 

- , . . I3ut this incident, so inconsider- 

Srliism of th« . 

iv-natta* able that it soarcelv deserve'- a j'l..ce 
’ ’’’ in Idstory, was productive of a u 
morahlo schism, ^^lli^.h atH.cfcd the pro\i.it;.s 
of Atiica above three hundrcil vear-'. and w.is 
fcAtinguishc<l only w irh ('in i-tiamt) Um if. 1 !.e 
inricvihlc /cal of frctiluin .tud fai.-itui-m ani- 
mated the 1) mati'ts to refu'-e •.bedu iice to the 
U'^urpers, whose election ihcv dnpnted. and 
whose spiritual puwers tliev denied. Kscludul 
from the civil ami religious c*»nimumon <*f 
mankind, they Ijoldlv txc<unmuidcat,d the rest 
of mankind, who had embraced the impious 
part) of Ca’cilian, and of ti.e Traditors, fu.m 
v\ hoin he derived his pretended <»rdinalion. 
'I’iiey asserted with confidence-, ami almost with 
exultation, that the Apostolical succe'svion was 
interrupted ; that nil the l)i‘*hops of Europe ami 
Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt 
and scliiNin ; and tliat tiie prerogatives of the 
(’atholic church were confined to the chosen 
portion of the .-\fricari believers, who alone had 
preserved inviol.ite the integrity of their faith 
and {h'ciphnc. This rigid tlu<'r\ was supp<*rtid 
by the most uncli.ant.ihie r«*ndin t. \^lnncver 
th( y .m piircd a pjoseivte. iv* n from the di-tant 
prov inc'C's of the Fa-t, thv v r.ir» fulK r*'peatcd 
the sacred rne> of bapti-m '' and orjljn.ition ; .is 
tluv rejected tilt V 'i.dnv td tl'ose v%hnh In h.id 
already receivtti titim the hands of heretics or 


schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even spotless 
infants, were sulyected to the disgrace of a 
public penance, before they could be admitted 
to the communion of the Donatists. Jf they 
obtained possession of a church which had been 
used by their Catholic adversaries, they purified 
the unhallowed building with the same jealous 
care wliitli a temple of idols might have rc- 
({tiiied. i'hey waslied the jiavc-nient, scraped 
the walls, l)urnt the altar, which was commonly 
of woo<l, melted the consecrated jilate, and cast 
tlie Holy Eucharist to the dogs, witli every 
circumstance tif ignomiii) which could provoke 
and jierpetnate the animosity of religious fac- 
tions. '' Notw illistanding tliis irreconcilable 
aversion, the two parties, who were mixed and 
sepaiateei in all the cities of Afiica, Iiad the 
same iaiiginige and manners, the siinie zeal and 
learning, the sanfe laith and worship. IVo- 
senbe-d bv the livil and ecclesiastical powers of 
the empire, the Donatists still maintained in 
some provinces, partii ularly in Xuinidia, their 
s'lperitir numhers; and four hundred bishops 
acknow leelged the jurisdiction of their primate. 
But the invincilile spirit of tlie sect sumetimes 
pieved on its own vitals; and the bosom of their 
sthisuiatjcal church was torn liy intestine di- 
visions. A fourth part of the Donatist bishops 
followed the imlejiendent standard of the Max- 
iinianists. The narrow and solitary path which 
llair first leaders had marked out, contimied to 
lieviate from tlie great socictv of mankind. 
Even tile im)>erce]>tihle sect ol the Uogatians 
Could atlinn. vvitiiout a lilush. that wlieii ( hrist 
should descend to judge the t.irth, he would 
tind his true rriigion ]irisci\cd oulv in a few 
n.rm -s \ Jhiges ot ilu k.a^artan IMauniania. 1'* 
1 ae sci.iviu <if tlie D'Hiatists was 
CO. tiacil to Afiica the more dtf- riin . ..raro- 
lusi\e mis(i,ut ot tlie inmtarian 
coi'trovcisv sui c».s-,i\ i. ly jicnetr.ited into every 
part of the t’liristian world. The former was 
an acciileiital ijuarnl, occasiomd by the abuse 
of freedom ; the lattir was a high and nivsterious 
argument, denvtti ft ran the abuse of philosophy. 
From the age of Coiistaivtine to that of Clovis 
and 'Fheodviric, the temporal interests both of 
ihe Rtuiiaiis and barbarians were deeply involved 
in the thcologic.il «lisputes of Arianism. Hie 
historian mav therefore lie jicrmitted respectfully 
to withdraw tiie veil of the sanctuary; and to 
deduce the progress of reiuson and faith, of 
error and |)assion. from the school of Plato to 
the decline and fall of the empire. 

Tlie genius ^f Fiat<», informed by 
his own im'dit.'ition, or bv the fra- 
thtional kiiowhdgi of tj.e juicsts i f 
Eg)pt,''t had venturi d U* explore the mw- 
teni»us iriture t f the D..ify. Whtn he liad 
<‘hv.tr(.<l his n u.d to the sobjinic coi,t(>jnp}atnin 
of thv first St }{. existent, necessary i.aise of the 


S Th.' i); of VrNsi. nf \i, i-a *f Tr'-Tt. r mf •rf 
■'■.1 n. ,( rvr j u* f' s ■ ’ ’ t I’ r • T' • JV-.a*. 

«T. T. Svl f ■ e , f • ’ .T-^. ♦! .> .-T"” . r 
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t!- e iTth V < { < 't.' . le . r '*! K*' 
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universe, tfje Athenian sage was incapable of 
conceiving hoic the simple unity of his essence 
could admit the infinite variety of distinct and 
successive ideas wliich compose the model of 
the intellectual world ; h)w a Being purely in- 
corporeal could execute tliat perfect model, and 
mould with a plastic hand the rude and iiule- 
pendent chaos. The vain hope of extricating 
himself from these difficulties, «hicli must ever 
oppress the feeble powers of the luiman mind, 
miglit induce Plato to consider thedi\ine nature 
under the threefold modification; of the first 

cause, the reason, or I.onos^ and the 

The Looos, , . . ~ 

soul or spirit of the imneise. J-Iis 
poetical imagination sometimes fixed and ani- 
mated these metaphysical abstractions ; the three 
archicnl or original principles w ere represented 
in the Platonic system as three Gods, united 
with each other by a rnystetious and ineffable 
generation ; and the Logos was particularly 
considered under the more accessible T'liaractcr 
of the Son of an Eternal Father, and the Cieator 
and Goxernor of the world. Such appear to 
have been the secret doctrines whitli were cau- 
tiously v\ hispered in the gardens of the academy ; 
and which, according to the more recent dii>- 
ciples of Plato, could not he perfectly under- 
stood, till after an assiduous study of thiity 
years. 

uushiinth. ,T'’° of the Macedonians 

Mh«o^ofAiei- diffused over Asia and Egxpt the 
before language and learning of Gicccc; 
Chmtsoo. theological system of Plato 

was taught, with less reserve, and perhaps with 
some improvements, in the celebrated school of 
Alexandria. *3 A numerous colony of Jews had 
been invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to 
settle in their new capital.'^ While the bulk of 
the nation practised the legal ceiemonie^. and 
pursued the lucrative uccujiations of commeice, 
a few Hebrews, of a mure liberal sjilrit, devuted 
their lives to religious and pinlusoplncal contem- 
plation.'J Tliev cultivated with diligence, and 
embraced vvitli aulour, the theological system of 
the Athenian sage. But their national piide 
would have been mortilled liy a f.iir confession of 
their former jiovtitv and they boldly marked, 
as the sacred iiihei nance of their ancestors, the 
gold atid jewels wliich tiiev had so lately stolen 
fi »Mn their Egv jjtian ma-ters. One 
Chr.^tH"'. liundred veais before tiic birth of 
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Christ, a philosophical treatise, which manifestly 
betrays the style and sentiments of the school of 
Plato, was produced by the Alexandrian Jews, 
and unanimously receiv ed as a genuine and valu- 
able relic of the inspired wisdom of Solomon. 

A similar union of the Alosaic faith, and the 
Grecian philosophy, distinguishes the works of 
Philo, which were composed, for the most part, 
umler the reign of Augustus.!" The material 
soul of the universe might offiend the piety of 
the Hebrews : hut they applied the character of 
the Locos to tlie Jehovdli of iMoses and the pa- 
tiiarchs; and the Son of God was intioduced 
upon earth under a visible, and even human ap- 
pearance, to perform those familiar offices which 
seem incompatilile with the nature and attributes 
of the Lniversal Cause. 

J'lie eloquence of Pl.ito, the name Revealed by 
of Solomon, the authority of the 
school of Alexandria, and the con- 
sent of the Jews and Greeks, were insufficient 
to establish the truth of a mysterious doctrine, 
wlilcli might please, but could not satisfy, a 
rational mind. A prophet, or apostle, inspired 
by the Deity, can alone exercise a lawful domi- 
nion over the faith of mankind ; and the theology 
of IMato might have been for ever confounded 
j with the philosophical visions of the Academy, 

I tlie Porcli, and the Lycteum, if the name and 
, divine attributes of the L<>^os had not been con- 
I filmed by the celestial pen of the last and most 
j sublime of the Lvangclists, -'J The Christian 
j Revelation, which was consummated under the 
I reign of Xerva, disclosed to the world the amaz- 
I ing secret, that the Locios, who was with God 
j from the beginning, and was God, who had 
I made all things, and for whom all things had 
; been made, was incarnate in the person of Jesus 
of Na/areth ; who had been born of a virgin, 

; and sutlereJ doutli on the cross. Besides the 
general design of fixing on a perpetual basis the 
' divine lionours of Christ, the most ancient and 
respectable of the ecclesiastical writers have 
ascribed to the evangelic tlieologian, a particular 
intention to confute two opposite heresies, which 
disturbed the peace of the piimitive church.^* 

. I. The faith of the Ebionites,-- per- TheEbiomtes 

haps of the X'azarenes,~3 was gross ^ndDocetes. 

, and imperfect. They revered Jesus as the great- 
est of the prophets, endowed with supernatural 
virtue and power. They ascribed to his person 

R»~ dp- til-, nnurial 'mi!. Piulwonh h.is discovered (p. 5fi2.) m 
atul. v. he think', in I'lato himseif. » 

« II . rii r, 'I'Titin] nj I n ~<ml .'t tlie unnerve But this double 

>•< 'll exj-lia.-.! hv Briicker, l>.U'nai;e, and J.e L'lerc, as an idle fancy 
ot i!h latter I’litciiii-r- 

1* IVfiv I*._T!iti Hipn'o-i-.-i, T.m 1. I Vili c ■' P.7‘11. Bull, 
Ilet.ns y ..1 .\in.i ' i.< I 1 s 17 I hi' noti.-m, til! if wa-s abuxed 
I' 'hi Vi.iM'. w •, fni!\ ,-.d. Hired in tin- i liri'iitn tbeolobty 
niii'Hn '.id. Fr ix-.un, r 1 1 . i li i' a re iiirL thle mid <t uieen u? pas* 
'•.te After r.u'trt'tinj. w I'h ird T 'fi t vMt the li.-’tiire ofliod.and 
the arf'<»n' of \h, !ie 1 1 'M * uile' Si ihcet lit h<i c de tiljo 

non iinferda m non >< ni't.i esseiit ; f'Ttds'e non tredeiida de 
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ami to his futuiu Kign all lijc predictions of the 
Ilehrcav or.iclos which relate U) tlie ‘^jiiritual and 
everlasting kingdom of the pjoinised iMe^siah. 
Some of them might confes' that he was horn of 
a virgin; hut the\ (jhstinateU rejected tlie pre- 
ceding existimce and di\iiie ])eirections of the 
Z.ogds, or Son of God, whicii are* so cle‘ail\ tlc- 
tined in the (iosjjel of St. John. Alanit htt\ 
\ears afterwards, tlie FJiJonites, whose eriois ,iie 
mentioned 1 )\ Justin IM.irtcr witii less se’.eit?\ 
than they seem to deserve,-' foimed a \eJ\ n.- 
consider.ilile jiortion of the Christian name. 
II. Tlie Gnostics, who were distinguislred h\ 
the epithet of JJiH (ieviated nitv> tin mntiaiv 
extreme; and In. tra_\ e‘<{ tlie hum in, wliile ila\ 
asserteni the divine, nature of Chiist. IMiu.itnl 
in the school of IMato, .icenstoimd !«> tin '..ildin'e* 
lilea of tile / -a'o, tluv readdv t<MH,ivcd that 
the 111 i^^litrst or /hd./zog/. </ ot tin 

might assume the oiitw.od 'ii .pc and vi'-iijle 
appL'aiances of a inoitil,-' hut liuv vairdv pie- 
tended, that tlie impel fi c tioiis oi mattii an 
incomp,itili!i‘ with tlie pniitv ot‘ a cclcsti.d suh- 
stance. Wiiile the hlootl ot ( hust vit smokeil 
on iNIonnt C'alvary, the Docetes invented the 
impious am! extravag.mt hvpotlu sis, tliaf. instead 
of issuing fiom the womb of tlie \’ngrn.-'’ he h.id 
descended on the banks of the Joniaii in the 
form of perfect manhood ; that he had inijMKed 
on the senses of Itts enemies, and of his disciples ; 
and that the ministers of Filate h,td wasted their 
impotent rage on an airy phantom, who uv/ard 
to e\])ire on tlie cross, and. after three davs, {,» 
rise from the dead..'^ 

The divine sanction. w’d)i t!,c 
r.-'i.i- >fthe Aliostio h id hestow^.l j.n the f'.fi la- 
meiifal jnnicipK of the ih. •■i-gv 
Plato, enconr.iged the h uned |nost’\ics ,4 the 
seconri and tiind ccntuius to admire .o d -Ti.tp, 
tire writings of th" \rlKiuan . w }.,* had I’m- 
maiveiioimly antiiipatcd one of tl.e ti.ost -m- 
prising discoveries of tlie ( lifi-tian rvvili’e)”.. 
The rcspectalile n une of idaOi ua- u* d * y the 
orthodox, • ' and abused by rlie lureiu-. j- tl e 
common suj)]Hirt of trutli and err«»r. e anth<»- 
nty of his skilful commentators, md tlie science 
of dialectics, were einphned to justifv the remote 
consequences of his opinions; and to '‘Uppiv the 
discreet silence td’ the inspire«l writers, Ilje 
same sul>tile ami prufoimd que -lit/ns conccTtiing 
the nature, tlic geneiation. the distinction, .md 
the eijiiahty of the three divine persons ol i}jc 


j mvsteritnis Trui'I, or were agitated in 

I the pliilosophic,il, ami in tlie Christian, schools 
I of Alexat.diia. An eager spii it of cuilusit) urged 
tlicin to exjdore the secrets ot‘ the ahvs*,; ami the 
I piide of the iirofcs-ois, nod of their tlisc.iplcs, 
j w.is salistied with the scleme of wonls. Rut 
j the iijost sagacious of the ( hiistian tiieologiaus, 
1 the •‘le.U Athaii.isius himself, has caiulidlv con- 
1 fessed, ' that wliLiiever lie foiced his umler- 
j st.inding to meihtate on the div inifv of the 
his todsotne .uid nii.ivailmg cUbits leioiicd on 
themselves; that the niou lu' thought, the less 
Ite coinprehetuled ; and the more he wrote, the 
less c ip.ibic was lie of expressing his thoughts. 
In evetv st-’p of the inijuiiv. we ,ire lompeilid 
to fic 1 and ac know ledge the imnu .isuiable dis- 
piopoituni bc-tueeu the sj/c <ff the object and the 
eap.uitv oJ the Iminan mind. W'e lu.iv stiive to 
.ilisti.iet the notions of time, of space, and of 
matter, winch socioselv adluTe to all the per- 
cejptioiis of our c xpe I mu'utal ktiowhdge. Rut 
as soon as we jncsume to lea'-on o!’ infinite sub- 
st.uuv, of spintual gcrur.ition; as c»l’ten as vve 
deduce anv positive conclusions fiom a negative 
iilc’a ; we ate involvc’d in (hirkness. jierjilexity, 
and inevitable contradiction. As these clithcul- 
ties arise fiom tlie n.iture tjf the subject, they 
oppress, with the same insupcra!*Ie weight, the 
pliilosopliic and the theological disputant; but 
we may observe two essentia) and peculiar cir- 
cumstances, vchicli discriinitjaled the doctrines 
of the Catholic church from the t'pinions of the 
Platonic sc l|ooL 

J. .\ cJ.o-iii society of philoso- 7.o..ri‘(. 
plier-. t.u n of a liberal •dueation ' f 
an 1 < ui i<i .s o! -p-'sHion, mi 1 . 1 ! it sih nth meditate, 

.1 id 1 . '.Ip . 1 Ot K di'c u ■ iM tlu Lai di ns of At^u ns 
<•1 :i,> b'narv .<f \!c'an'bia, tin al isti u-i’ (pies- 
tn - .4* •*.! ;4-\ d. tl St ii fu e. ilii lottv sptcu- 
) 4.V V 1 u !• i,. 'till r t unv 4in .1 the umierstand- 
fig. I oi pa-sjot's. i.f tie ihatoiiists 

t!«.Ms^’\.s. V t re (.uclc-slv ..virlooked by the 
Ilia, tlie bns_' , and i'>ri tim 'tmtions part of 

n.kmd. • Hut ,u'ir the J„' had been re- 
Vt aled .Is the s..crt.d olij- c t of tlu f nth. the hope, 
,'ind the iclieio'is wurdiip of the i hrisii.ins; the 
luvstcrious sv -tern was etuliraccii by a miinerous 
ami increasing multitude in ever> pnivince t)f 
the Uo’n.ui World. I hose pet sons who, from 
theft aje, or s(.\, or occupations, were* the least 
tjiMbfu'd to judge*, who were the least exercised 
m the habits ot abstract reasonmg. aspired to 




f‘ • riMtuf f * li . h t li- ‘ h'‘ia 1 »T., I- t t)e»5 t'^x 
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contemplate the economy of the Divine Nature : 
and it is the boa^t of Tertullianj^"^ that a Chri‘>- 
tian mechanic could readily answer such questions 
as had perplexed the wisest of the Grecian sages. 
Where the subject lies so far beyond our reach, 
the difference between the highest and the lowest 
of human understandiiigs may indeed be calcu- 
lated as intinitely siuaUI ; yet tlie degree of weak- 
ness may perli.ip-i l)e measured hy tlic ilegree of 
obstinacy and dogm<itic confidence. These specu- 
lations, insteail of being treated as the amuse- 
ment of a vacant hour, bec.itne the most seiious 
business of tfie present, and tiie most useful pre- 
paration for a future, life. aV theoJi>gy, wJiich it 
w'as incumbent to l)elie\e, which it wjis impious 
to doubt, and whicfi it might be dangerous, and 
even fatal, to mistake, became the familiar topic 
of private meditation and popular discourse. Tlie 
cold indifference of philosopliy was inHameil by 
the fervent spirit of devotion ; and even the 
metajihors of common language suggested the 
fillacioiis prtjudices of sense and experience. 
The Christians, wlio abhorred tlie gross aiul 
impure generation of tlie Greek mytiiologv.’j 
wore temiited to argue fioin the familiar an.ilogy 
of the filial and paternal relations. The ch.irac- 
ter Sin seemed tu imply a perpetu.il subordi- 
nation to the Nolimtary author of lu's existence; 
hut as the act of' generation, in tlie most spiritual 
and abstracted sense, must be supposed to trans- 
mit the properties of a common nature,*” they 
durst not presume to circumscribe the powers or 
tliL* duration of the Son of an eternal and omni- 
potent I'atlier. Foul score years after the death 
of Christ, the Ciiristi.ins of Ihthynia dvclaie<l 
before the tribunal of Ihiiiy, that they invoked 
him Oh a god and hisdi\iiie honours have been 
perjietuated in every age and country, by the 
various sects viho assume the n.une of his dis- 
ciples. Tlioir fender reverence tor the nus»imy 
of Christ, an<l tlieir iiorror for the profane v\t>i- 
ship of any created bein';. woul<{ li.ive eiig.’.ged 
them to assert the equal arid absolute diviuitv 
of the if their rapi.l ascent tovi.ards tlie 

throne of he.Wen hid not been ii'ijienvptiblv 
ciiccked hy tiie appieiieiision of viidating the 
u'lity and miK- sLipremacy of tlic great Father of 
Christ and of the t inverse. The suspense and 
tiuetuation pruiluceel in the minds of the Chris- 
tians by these opposite tendencies, may be 
observed in the writings of tiie theologians wiio 
flourished after the end of the aiio-tolic age, 
and before the oiigin of the Arian controversy. 
Their suirr.rge is claimed, with equal confidence, 
by tlie ortfiodox and bv tlie heretical parties ; and 
the most inquisni\e critics h.ive f.ti.ly allowed, 
that if they had tlie good iortiine of posse>siiLg 
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I the Catholic verity, they have delivered their 
conceptions in loose, inaccurate, and sometimes 
' contradictory, language. 

[ II. The devotion of individuals \uthontjof 
' was the first circumstance which the church, 
distinguished the Christiams from the Platonists : 
the second was the authority of the church. The 
tiisciples of pliilo-sophy asserted the rights of 
intellectual freedom, and their respect for the 
sentiments of their teachers w'as a liberal and 
voluntary tribute, which they offered to superior 
reason. But the Cliristians formed a numerous 
and disciplined society; and the jurisihction of 
their laws and magistrates was strictly exercised 
over the minds of the faithful. The loose 
w'anderiiigs of the imagination were gradually 
confined by creeds and confessions ; tlie free- 
dom of private judgment submitted to the public 
wisdom of synods ; the autliorlty of a theologian 
was determined by his ecclesiastical rank ; and 
the episcopal successors of the apostles inflicted 
the censures of tlie church on those who deviated 
fjoin the orthodox belief. But in an age of 
religious controversy, every act of oppression 
adds new force to the elastic vigour of the mind ; 
and tlie zeal or obstinacyof a spiritual rebel was 
sometimes stimulated by secret motives of am- 
bition or avarice. A metaphysical argument 
became tlie c.iuse or pretence of political con- 
tests; the subtleties of the Platonic school were 
Use das thebailgesof popular factions, 

:ukI the distance w'iiic!) separated their 
respectivetenets was eiiiaiged or magnified bythe 
acrimony of dispute. As long as the dark heresies 
of l*ra\eas aiul Sabellius laboured to confound 
tlie Fat'ier witli the the orthodox party 

might lie excused if they adhered more strictly 
and more earnestly to the disUnctiony than to the 
c</uu/ily. of the divine persons. But as soon as the 
Iie.it of controversy liad subsided, and the progress 
of the Sabellians w .m no longer an object of terror 
to the cliurches <if Rome, of’ Africa, or of Egypt ; 
the tide of tlieological opinion began to flow 
vvitli a gentle but steady motion toward the con- 
M'lry extreme, aiitl the most orthodox doctors 
jillowcd the •U'.clv es the u-.e of the terms and de- 
finitions whicii hail been censured in the mouth 
of tlie sectaries, -i- .Vfter the edict of toleration 
liad restored peace and leisure to the Christians, 
the Trinitarian controversy was revived in the 
ancient seat of Platonism, the learned, the opu- 
lent, the tumultuous city of Alexanch-ia; and 
the flame of religious discord was rapidly com- 
iminicated from the schools to the clergy, the 
[icople, the province, and the East. The ab- 
stiuse question of the eternity of the loyos was 
agitated in ecclesiastical conferences, and popu- 

jniwe., I-, rntH-aMy et-iminetl hy I e Clerc { \r, Crmca. p ), 

.uid the xiT»x*net» ut wr-ihunjin.: a verv eTrellent rre.itiire is ably 
detetultxlb-v the s.« ,nidn KiuImi (Tractx,"p '>1-14.>) 

■V> See DaiUe de I mi ratrurn, and I e i lerc, Ihhiiotheque I'niiiT- 
selle. torn. \ p 4 d;l To arraiuai the t’di* • of the .Vnti-.Vicene father*, 
wia the nbiect, nr at least ha, h.een th^ effect, of the stiipendnas work 
of I’etATius •t’l the Innit* (D'-ctn Theolnij toin- ii ). nor ha« the 
d«***p irnfiressin'i I ee.t o- i~e,l h\ the leAmeii defence of hishoj) Bui! 

4h 1 he jri-.st ani ent creotU were drawn up w ith the 5 n^ate>t lili 
tndc '“ee l»u!' findunm hn le-;. f'athnl i, who tne, to prerent 
Ep.s. 'i"U'fr'.m deniios iny advirfa„’e from rh., oh'ervaDon 

1} 1 ..e h.-te'i»-' of IS" Ati. \s, -s lin .^cc are ac'* urarelv explained 

hy Vf.-Mhosni ji ) Praxe Is, who came to Kfime about 

the end ..f .►'e t •> id ce-'ttjj-v , di.-.e' vni, fir v me tune, the simpluiiy 
.flh"hia,„> and was . ••nfiHeii to the }'en rf tl e Tertulh-'n 

4 ' e.. rr, u tne :iM r.% , f \n'5s [irocet d. d fr.-m 

h s -•Ton.; .fe- -e t • e.i -it vt i ; j', .-n the moal d.A.r.ttraa' . opi-o- 
s: e t. • ’• t . 
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/iir bermons ; and the Iicterodox opinion*, of 
Arias'll uerc scjnn made- public !)\ 
is o\\ n zeal, and bs tliat t>l' In** ad\cr- 
SJU io-*. His most implacabli- ad\er**:iricN ha\e 
at knou Icdiied the learning and bl.uneless life ot* 
tiiat eminent presl*> ter, u ho, in a ibrmer eleition, 
liad declared, ami perhaps generously dielined, 
his pretensions to the episcoji.il throne.^* Ill*, 
competitor Alexander assumed the ofiice of Ins 
judge. The important cause was argued before 
liim ; ami if at first he seemed to liesii.ite, he at 
length pronounced liis final sentence, as , in abst»- 
’inte rule of faitli.'*' I'lie undaunted prisb\ t» r, 
who presumed to resist the authority of his angry 
bishop, was separated from the I'onnnunion of the 
church. Hut the pride of Anus \\ as suppojtnl by 
the applause of a numerous p.irty . I Ii- reckoned 
among his immedi.ite tbllouers tw o hi**lM>ps of 
Kgsi)t, se\en piesliNti'is, t\Nei\e (h.icoiw, ami 
(uhat may a])pear almost iiureihblel seven liun- 
dred \ir;jins. A large majority of the bisliops 
of Asia aj)[)eared to sujiport or favour his cause- ; 
ami tliiir mcasuies were tomlucted by Jaistbius 
of C.esarea, the most learned of the ('hrisiiaii 
jna-hites ; and by Ihisi-hms of Nicotncdui, w ho 
had acipured the reputation of ti statesman with- 
out forfeiting that ofa saint. .Synods in P.dc's- 
tine and Hithynia were opposed to the synods of 
Egypt, The attention of the prince and people 
was attracted by this theological dispute ; anil 
A b SH decision, at the end of six 

- r,*.). years, was referrcHl to tlie supreme 
authority of tlie general council of Nice 
Thr^.v-r*-rw M'hcn the myst.-ri- sol llu Chris- 
of th* I'n , tiaii f ' it fi w c re dang- lo'j'ly e\p<»'(.d 
to public d' baU', It i, l.'iit bi ol*-. t! u the 

Inunau niah i -Mnd' i . wa-ijpfoU ot’ t.'iMp-g 
three dis'iM f. fill* . _ 11 ni.pi I V !. s\ -ti , 3 -. i - 

ccnnng tni niture ijf ti.e Di-me liiiis*. , .i 3 .d 
it was prunouru I'd. that non*. «>{ ti. 'e sy«t.m'. 
in a pure auil .ibsolute s».ust. wi-r^ v\- j.,>t l;o;u 
heresy 'iiid erior. ’* I. A't->. .oig 

t<t the first liv poti't ..is. vv!iu!i v..is 
miU3itamed by Xiius.imi liis disc iples. the i s 
was a depv'iidciit and spnnt.uuotis jjrodintion, 
cnafcd from nothing by the will of the CatlK-r, 

1 he .Son. by whom all tilings were Tiiadi.-’' Iijil 
been begotten before all worlds, and ibe longest 
of the astronomical periods could be nimparcd 
only as a Hc-eting moment to the extenf nf hi*, 
dur.ilion; xi-t this ihuafion w w not intmifx.,'’ 
and tiure been a tune wbuh picc4dt0 tJie 
ineflabie g»ner.ilion of tbi* / - _ -v. On tins 
oulv b< gv*Uen .SiJii {tie Abm_iif» I'.itJur I ,nl 


tr.Uisfused bis ainjilo spuit, ainl impressctl the 
cirulgence of his glorv. \’isiblc image of invi- 
sible perfection, be saw, at an immeasuiable dis- 
t.ince btiusifii his feet, the lliioms of the bright- 
est aieh.uigels , yet he sjioiu* onU with a re- 
lic'cted light, aiuh like the sons of the liomau 
c‘jnperors, wlio were invested with the titles of 
C<es O' cir Augustus/’" he govermil the universe 
in ohcdi.Tue to llu* will ut' his Cather tuul mo- 

ii.irch. II. In the second h\ potlie- 

, , I 31 ■ 1 • Tntheum 

sis, the i.ig'io possessi-il .ill the 111- 

liLieiit, incomiminicahle perfections, which re- 
ligion .iiid philosophy ajipropri.ite to the Su- 
jirenie (»od. 'I’liree distinct and iniinite minds 
or substances, three co-ecjual ami ci>-eternal 
beings, com})oseil the Divine Ksseiuc.-'* and it 
would have im|iticd contradiction, that any of 
llieni should not h.ive existed, or ih.il they sliould 
ever ce.isc‘ to exist. - 'J lie advoc.ites of a system 
which sifiiied to est.ihlish lliri-c independent 
Diitics. .ili<‘mpted to preserve the unity tif the 
I irst C’.uise, so tonspicuoiis in the dt sign ami 
order of the world, hy the [lerpetiial concord of 
their administration, ami the essential agrecineut 
ot' ilicir will. A taint resi-mhlance of this unity 
of at tion maybe disc ovcreil m the societies of 
nun, and even of aium.ils. ’I’ljc causes which 
disturb their liarmony proceed only from the 
iinpeifc*ctjon and iiieiju.dity of their faculties : 
but the omnii’otcnee whuh is guided hy infinite 
wisdom .iml gooilncss, cannot fail of elioosing 
llie s.ime means t 3 >r the aci • ’ti.plishment of the 
s.ime ends. Ill, 'I'hree Ihings, 
who. 1 >\ ti.i sc It’, di 1 1 V nl iieits.iiv (jj’ 

then cMsimiit. p. SH. ,iH lie di k ine attributes 
1:1 th* u:- '-t I > I K , i (K gn t , vv li‘» .lie » tc in.il irt 
/.nation. i.<ti.Mt* 11 -p .1 1 . in.l ininn .tc ly prcscj»t 
to I n !, ( 3 *:u r, md 1.3 t! e w non. nmv v 1 sc. ; irr»‘- 

s,^fii/y force f.vm-*i!v<s i,j, the a-tonidic tl mind, 
as c*!K an.l »';• ■ . Px mg. who. in tin cco- 

n.'Uiv ol g!..< . .'Well as in *h,>t of nature, may 
m.n:i:*.si hun ' f i.mKi n lU u i;t l(3rn.s. .\nd be 
co.i'i'Urvd ni.ilcr dilKunt a ]>nis. Hy this 

l.y j.otle ov. .1 K ti '•ilisi.ttili.d 1 runty i- n timd 
into .1 tioiitv ot na.'U '. .nid ..b'tr.iet miKhtii.a- 
tioiis, that sub-i't i»iily in the nmid vcluch con- 
ceives them. The /mg'v is im longer a jterson, 
but an attribute ■ .tini it is only in a figurative 
sense, that the- cpitliet of Son can be apphc^I to 
the etern.il ri.r-on whuh wasvvitii (.kmI fnmi the 
hegiiining. and b\ n .'(U hy not hy h >m, all things 
were* made. d lie iiu.irnalion of the J is 

reduced to a mere inspiration <-l’ the Divine 
Wisdom, whiih filleti the soul, and ihrecud all 
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the actions, of the man Jesus. Thus, after re- 
volving round the theological circle, we are 
surprised to find that the Sabellian ends where 
the Ebionite had begun ; and that the incom- 
prehensible mystery, \\hich excites our ador- 
ation, eludes our enquiry. 

If the bishops of the council of 
Nice^^ had been permitteil to follow 
the unl)iassed <lictates of their con- 
science, Arius and his associates could scarcely 
have flattered themselves with tlie hopes of 
obtaining a majority of votes, in favour of an 
hypothe-sis so directly a(^{verse to tiie two most 
popular opinions of tlie Catliolic world. The 
Arians soon perceived the danger t)f their situ- 
ation, and prudently assumed those modest vir- 
tues, which, in the fuiy of civil and religious 
dissensions, are "seldom practised, or even praised, 
except by the weaker j)arty. They recomiiiended 
the exercise of Chiistian chaiity and moder- 
ation ; urged the incomprehensible nature of 
the controversy; disclaimed the use of anv terms 
or definitions which could not be found in tlie 


Scriptures ; and olfered, by very liberal con- 
cessions, to satisfy their adversaries, v\ithv)ut re- 
nouncing the integrity of their own principles. 
The victorious taction received all their pro- 
posals with haughty suspicion ; and anxiously 
bought for ionie irreconcilalile mark of dis- 
tinction, the rejection of v\liich might involve 
the Arians in the guilt and consequences of 
heresy, A letter was publicly read, and igno- 
mitiiously torn, in vvliich their patron, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed, that die 
The Homoou- admission of the IIomool'sio.v, or 
bion. Consubstantial, a word already fa- 
miliar to the Platonists, was incompatible with 
the principles of their theological svstem. The 
fortunate opportunity was eagerly embraced by 
the bishops, v^ho governed the resolutions of 
the >ynod ; and. according to the lively expression 
of Ambrose, 5*5 they used tlic sword, which liercsv 
itself had drawn from the scabbard, to cut ofr 
tlie head of the hated monster. The consubstan- 

tialityof tlie Father and the Son was establi'-lied 
b\ tile council of Nice, and has been unani- 
mously received as a fundamental article of the 
Ciiri'-tian faith, by the cons, nt of the Greek, the 
Latin, tlie Oriental, and t’ne i’rotcstant churches. 
But if the same v\ord liad not -erved to stigma- 
tise the heretics, and U) unite the Catholics, it 
would have been inadetjuate to the purpose of 
the majority, by whom it vs as intioduced into 
the orthodox creed. Fins miji.ilfv was divi.leil 
into two parties, distiiigul- lu-d iiy a contiaiy 
tendency to tiie seiuimeiits of the Tritheists ; 


and of the Sabellians. But as those opposite 
extremes seemed to ovenhrovv the foundations 
either of natiual, or revealed, religion, they 
miitally agreed to qualify the rigour of their 
jjrinciples ; and to disavow the just, but invi- 
dious, consequences, which might be urged by 
tlieir antagonists. The interest of the common 
cause inclined them to join their numbers, and 
to conceal their dififerenccs ; their animosity was 
softened i)y the healing counsels of toleration, 
and their disputes were suspended by the use of 
the mysterious Hujywoiision^ which either party 
was free to interpret according to their peculiar 
tenets. The Sabellian sense, which, about fifty 
years before, had obliged the council of Antioclp7 
to prohibit this celebiated term, had endeared it 
to those theologians who entertained a secret 
but partial aflectlon for a nominal Trinity. But 
the more fashionable saints of the .\rian times, 
the intrepid Athanasius, the learned Gregory 
Nazianzen, and the other pillars of tlie church, 
who supported with ability and success the 
Nicene doctrine, appeared to coii'-iiler tlie ex- 
pression of su^nitanct', as if it had been syno- 
nymous vvith that of nature } and they ventured 
to illustrate their meaning, by affirming that 
tliree men, as tlicy belong to the same common 
Species, are consubstantial or homoousian to 
each otlier. This pure and distinct equality 
was tempered, on the one hand, by the intern^ 
connection, and spiritual penetration, which in- 
dissolubly unites the divl.ie peisons ; y-> and on 
the other, by the pre-eminence of the Father, 
wliich was acknowledged as far as it is com- 
patible with the independence of the Son.®o 
Within these limits the almost invisible and tre- 
mulous ball of orthodoxy was allowed securely 
to vibrate. On either side, beyond this conse- 
crated ground, the heretics and the demons 
linked in amlmsh to surprise and devour the 
unhappy wanderer. But as the degrees of 
theological hatred depend on the spirit of the 
war, rather than on the importance of the con- 
trovei*sy, the heretics who degraded, were treated 
witli more severity than tho'-o wlio annihilated, 
the person of the Sou. The life of Atlianasius 
was consumed in irreconcilable opposition to 
the impious undne.ss of the Arians but he 
defended above twenty years the Subellianisin 
ot JIarcellus of Anevra; and when at last he 
was compelled to withdraw himself from his 
communion, he continued to mention, vvith an 
ambiguous smile, the venial errors of his 
icspectable friend.'''^ 

The authority of a general council, . 
to which the Arians themselves had 
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been compelled to submit, iii'^cril^ed on the ban- 
ners of tlie ortliodox partv the mysterious cha- 
racters of the woid Hofiioouiiim, wliicii essentially 
contiibuted, notwithstaiuliiur some t>b'>i me dis- 
putes, some nocturnal ct>mbats, to in.iintum aiul 
perpetuate the unifoimity of faith, or at hast tif 
languae;e. Tlie Consubstantialists. whobv their 
success ha\c deserved aud oblaiueil the title t)f 
C.itholics, gloried in the siinplieity aiul steadi- 
ness of tlieir own creed, and insulted tlie re- 
peated variations of their adversaries, who were 
ilestitute of .in\ certain rule of faith. 'Phe sin- 
cerity or the cunning of the Aii<in chiefs, the 
fear of tlie laws or tif the jieople, their reverence 
for Clirist, their liatred of Athanasius, all the 
causes, hum. in and divine, that indnence and 
disturb the counsels of a thcologii.il faction, in- 
tioduced ainonj the sccfaiies a spirit of discoid 
and inconstaiKv, which, in the ccunse t>f a lew 
years, c‘recte '1 vightein thlluent models «)f re- 
ligion,'' .uul .iveiiged tile viol.it».d dignitv of llie 
cliurch. ’I'he /eahms Ililaiv,' ’ wlu), fnun tlic 
peculiar hartUhips of his situ.ition, was incluKd 
to extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors 
of the Oriental clergy, declares, that in tlie wide 
extent of the ten provinces of Asia, to winch he 
had been banished, there could be found very 
few prelates vvho had preserved the knowledge 
of the true God. Tlie oppression which he 
had felt, the disorders of whicli he was the spec- 
tator and the victim, appeased, during a short ] 
interval, the angry pas'ions of his s»)ul ; and in 
the following passage, of winch I sh.ill transcribe 
a few lines, tlie bishop of Poitiu-s unwanly de- 
viates into tlie stvle ef a (Jnisii.m |•l.lh''^>l^lK r. 

“ It is a thing,' savs llil.irv, •• lUjil-ir- 

‘‘ able and dangcious, mat l!i u .iii .i' mai.v 
creeds as opinions .mong min. as !!..u,_v d.-t- 
“ trines as iiu Ijii.itiuus, ard i- -’.v 
“of hlas[iliemy as fheie me {.nilts anmi.g i.' ; 

“ because we make envds aP in .n!v. and v\- 
“ pLuu them as arbitranlv. d'i.e 1 Icmot.usMJU 
“ is rejected, and received, and cvplaine*! aw.iv 
“ by successive sym,({>. Tlie partial or tot.d 
“ resemblance of tlie* l ather and of the Nm, is 
“ a subject of dispute for these unhappy times. 

“ Every year, nay every moon, we make nevv 
“creeds to describe invisible mvsiiries. Me 
“ repent of what we liave done, v\e deteiid those 
“ who repent, we anathematise thos^ whiun we 
“ defended. We coiulemn titlwr the doctrine 
“ of others in ourselves, or our own in th.it of 
“ otluTs ; and ri.i ipmcaliv tearing oiu* another 
** til putis. we lia\c been the c.iUs< of t.uh 
“ I'tht I s j mil.” ' ' 

It w id iii't be * \p" i *» d. it v^oij'd 

' '' MMf ] V 1 ■ I ' -'ll- ■!. tl. .t i 

siioiiid -.weil t.U' il ii.j’ !-’ i 


j minute examination of the eighteen creeds, the 
j authors of w Iiich, fur tiie most jiart, disclaimed 
I the odious name of their parent Arius. It is 
I amusing enough to delineate tlie form, and to 
j tiaee the vegetation, of .i singular plant ; but 
j the tedious detail of leaves without flowers, and 
j of lii.inehes w itiiout fruit, wouiil soon exhaust 
] the p.itience, and disappoint the curiositv, of the 
I i.iboiious student. One ipiestion which gra- 
diialiv .irose fiuin the Aiian contrnversv, may 
buveever lie noticed, as it served to pioduce and 
disciiininate the thiee sects, who were united 
(vnly by their common ave-rsion t«) tju- Ilomo- 
otismu e)f the Nlce tie sv nod. 1. If th. v were* 
asked, wiii'thtr the .Son was /dc unto the Fa- 
ther, the ijuestion was lesoluteiy answered in 
the negative, by the heretics who adhered to the 
piinti^des of Anus, or indeed to tho-.e of phihv 
sophy ; vi hich see-m to est.ilili.,h an infinite dif- 
feieiice between the ('tiafor and the most 
exei.iletit of Ills creafuiis. Tin’s oli\i()us con- 
st(|mnte w is mamfamul by .l.tIus,'T on whom 
the /e.d of his advei saries la stow i d t he surname 
ot the .\theist. Ills restless arid asjiirlng sjiirit 
, urgiii him to try almost every profession of l»u- 
in.m life. He was successively a slave, or at 
least a husbandman, a Iravc-lluig tinker, a gold- 
smith, a jihysician, a schoolm.ister, a theologian, 
and at last the apostle of a nevv church, which 
was prop.agated l)y the abilities of his disciple 
Emiomius.' " Armed with texts of .Scripture, 
anti with c.iptions syllogisms from the logic of 
AristolK', the snl>tie .Etius had aupured the 
tame ot an inviiitihlc- di-putant, w hum it was 
impo" ib!e i it l.er to siic nc e or to c ouv i nee. .Snell 
t ih--it'- inci'.:i.i the fiunibhip of the Arian 
li.'h-.p'. till il'iv w.U‘ fbued to reiiui.iu’e, and 
I ' i-n to pi ! 'i cute, a dan'i' ions ally . vv ho, bv the 
.uviiacy if h.'. iv aoining. h.id pfijudicvd their 
c.( i-.e la the popubu opiiuoii, and uirendid the 
pRty of tlKirmu-xt iLvotul loMowers. ‘J, i'he 
oMiiij-uti nce ut’thc t're.itur sm.^. sf^d a spi cions 
and ri.'pcctful siduti-m of t.n- of the 

Eallicr .ind the Son; and faith miglit humbly 
r..vcive what Kason couM tint pre-^iime to denv, 
tliat the Supume (u.il miglit counnunic ate his 
intimte peiketioiis, aud create a bving siniilar 
only to Inmsc If.'- ' 'i'hi-se A ri.ms vv i re powerfully 
supporteil liy the weight and abilities of their 
Kailers, wlm had succeeded to the n.anagement 
of the Eii'cbiiu inierist, anil vvho occupied the 
])nmipal thrones of the E.ist, Tluy detested, 
perh.ips with smile alfc ifation, tlie inipictv of 
..Etius ; they profes.ed (o hi beve, either witliout 
riMrve, or .-III oriiing to the -Sw.piuns, that tfic 
Son was dillerc lit from ail -.//,» r < n afun-s, and 
SI .-liar only tu the I ithi r. Rut t|uy <lv iiieii, 
tbit h*- w i- itfi.vj of the ‘•aii’.i-. (»r of' a similar 
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substance ; sometimes boldly justifying their 
dissent, and sometimes objecting to the use of 
the word substance, which seems to imply an 
adequate, or at least a distinct, notion of the na- 
ture of the Deity. 3. The sect which asserted 
the doctrine of a similar substance n as the most 
numerous, at least in the provinces of Asia ; and 
when the leaders of both parties were assembled 
in the council of Seleucia,"'-’ their opinion would 
have prevailed by a majority of one hundre<l and 
five to forty-three bishops. The Greek word, 
which was chosen to express this mysterious re- 
semblance, bears so close an affinity to the ortho- 
dox symbol, that the profane of every age have 
derided the furious contests which the difteronce 
of a single diphthong excited between the Ho- 
moousians and the Homoiousians. As it fre- 
quently happens, that the sounds and characters 
which approach the nearest to each other acci- 
dentally represent the most opposite ideas, the 
observation woidd be itself ridiculous, if it were 


possible to mark any real and sensible distinction 
between the doctrine of the Semi- Arians, as they 
were improperly styled, and that of the Catholics 
themselves. The bisliop of Foitiei*s, w ho in his 
Phrygian exile very wisely aimed at a coalition 
of parties, endea\oiirs to prove that, by a pious 
and faitliful interpretation, the Homomision 
may be leduced to a consui>stantial sense. Yet 
he confesses that the woul has a dark and suspi- 
cious aspect ; and. as if darkness w ere congenial 
to theological disputes, tlie Semi- Arians, who 
advanced to the doors of the church, assailed 
them with the most unrelenting fury, 
f -r.v- The provinces of Egvptand^sia, 

1*1 1* I I \ * 1 

We-reniorLa- whicli Cultivated the language and 
Dll church. manners of the Greeks, lm<l deeply 
imbibed tlie venom of the Ariun controversy. 
The familiar study of the Platonic system, a 
vain and argumentatixe disposition, a c<q)ious 
and dt-xible idiom, sappiicd the clergy and peo- 
ple of the Ea-'t with an inexhaustible How of 
words and distinctions; and, in the midst of 
their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the 
doubt which is recommended by plulosophy, and 
the sobmission whicli is enjoined by religion. 
Tne inhabitants of the We-t were of a less in- 
quisitive spirit ; their passions were not so forci- 
bly mo%ed by invisiide objects, their minds 
were less fnqucntly exercised by the habits of 
dispute ; and such was the happy ignorance of 
the Galilean church, that Ililaiy iiimself, a!)Ove 
thirty years after the first general council, xxas 
still a stranger to the Nicene creed."- The 
Latins had received tlie rays of (li\ ine know ledge 
through the dark and doubtful medium of a 
translation. The poverty and stnl/])ornness of 
their native tongue was not always capable of 
afibrding just equi\alents fur the Greek terms. 


for the technical words of the Platonic philoso- 
phy,""^ which had been consecrated, by the Gospel 
or by the church, to express the mysteries of the 
Christian faith ; and a verbal defect might intro- 
duce into the Latin theology a long train of error 
or perplexity."^ -But as the western provincials 
had the good fortune of deriving their religion 
from an orthodox source, they preseiwed with 
stea^liness the doctrine which they had accepted 
with docility; and w’hen the Arian pestilence 
approached tlieir frontiers, they were supplied 
with the seasonable preservative of the Homoou- 
sion, by the paternal care of the Roman pontiff. 
Their sentiments and tlieir temper 
were displayed in the memorable mim. 
synod of Rimini, which surpassed in 
numbers the council of Nice, since it was com- 
posed of above ft»ur hundred bishops of Italy, 
Africa, Spain, Gaul. Britain, and Ilhuicum, 
From the first tlebates it apjieared, that only 
fourscore prelates adhered to the party, though 
thcif atlected to anathematise the name and me- 
morv, of Arius. But this inferiority was com- 
pensated by the advantages of skill, of experience, 
and of discipline ; and the minority was con- 
ducted by Valens and Ursacius, two bishops of 
Illyricum, who had spent their lives in tjie in- 
trigues of courts and councils, and who had been 
trained under the Eusebian banner, in the reli- 
gious wars of tlie East. By their arguments 
and negotiations, they embarrassed, they con- 
founded, they at last deceived, the honest sim- 
plicity of tlie Latin bishops ; who suffered the 
palladium of the faith to be extorted from their 
hands by fraud and importunity, rather than by 
open violence. The council of Rimini was not 
allowed to separate, till the members had im- 
prudently subscribed a captious creed, in which 
some expressions, susceptible of an heretical 
sense, wt-re inserted in the room of the Ho- 
nioonsion. It was on this occa^on, that, accord- 
ing to Jorom, the world was surprised to find 
itself Aiian.”’ But the bishops of the Latin 
jirovinces had no sooner reached their respective 
diocese»i, than they discovered their mistake, 
and repented of their weakness. The ignominious 
capitulation was rejected with disdain and ab- 
horrence ; and the Homoousian standard, which 
had been shaken but not overthrown, was more 
finnlv replanted in all the churches of the 

\Vcst.T6 

Such was the rise and progress, conduct of tiie 
and such w ere the natural revolu- 
tions of those theological disputes, 
which disturbed the peace of Christianity under 
the reigns of Constantine and of his sons. But as 
those princes presumed to extend their despotism 
<»verthefaith, as well us over the lives and fortunes, 
t)f their subjects ; the weight of their suffrage 
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sometimes inclined the ecclesiastical balasice ; 
and the prerogatives of the King of Hea\en were 
settled, or chaiige<i, or moditied, in the cabinet 
of an earthly monarch. j 

unhappy spirit of di-cc.id 
Cotia.iniiiie which r)er\aded the provinces of 
A D 3^>. , . . • 1 , . , 1 

the East, intcrrnjjted the truiirpli 

of Constantine; but the cinpt i or continued f<»r 
some time to vien, with cool and careless iinlif- 
Lrence, the object of the dispute. As he was 
}et ignorant of the dilHculty of appeasing the j 
(juarrels of theologians, lie addressed to the ton- | 
tending parties, to Alexarukr anil t«) Ariiis. a i 
moderating epistle;'" which may be .tscnhed, 
with far greater leason, to the iintutoreil sense of 
a soldier and statesman, than to the dictates of 
any of his episcopal counsellors. He attiihutes | 
the origin of the whole contro\er\ tt) a tiilhng i 
and subtil" <jui-srion, com i rnmg an incompnhen- i 
slide point of tlie law , hit ii w .i-, foolivhK a-.ki.d I 
by the biiliop, and iinjiriitkntli ri'^ohed b\ the ! 
pre^htter He laments tli.ii the ('ini>tian people, j 
who had the same Cod, the same religion, anil 
the same worship, should be di\idcd by such 
inconsiderable distinctions; and he seriously re- 
commends to the clergy of .\Ie.xandria the 
example of the Greek philosophers; who could 
maintain their arguments without losing their 
temper, and assert their freedom w ithout violating 
their friendship. Tlie indifference and contempt 
of the sovereign would have been, perhaps, the 
most effectual method of silencing the dispute ; 
if the popular current had been less rapid and 
impetuous, and if Const. intine hlni>elf, in the 
midst of faction and fanatiiism, could ha\e pie- • 
served the calm posse* 'ion of his <»wn nnnd. 
Blit Ins eiclesiastic.il minisUis soon contiivid 
to seduce tlie iniparti.ihtv of the nMgi>ti,ife. and 
III, , i" to.iwakcn the zeal of' the pros<.l\te. 

A I) .-.ii jj^, jtrovoked b\ the iii'ults 

which had been otfereil to his statues; lie was 
al.iiined by the real, as well a^ tin. imaginar-, 
magnitude of tiie spreailing niischitf ; and be 
extinguished the hope of peace and toUr.ition 
from the moment that he assembled three liiin- ' 
dreii liLshops within the wails of the same pal.Kv. , 
The presence of the monarch swelled the im- , 
portance of the debate ; his attention multiplied ; 
the arguments; and he exposed his person wiili | 
a patient intrejiidity, whicli animated the valour ' 
of the comh.atants. Notw ithstamling the ap- 
plause w hich h;is been bestoveeil on the i loqueiite ‘ 
and sngaiity of Consiaotnie."'' a Jloinan gener.d, • 
whoso religion might bo still a subjk ct of doubt, | 
and w liose ndrid had not been enlightened t ither I 
by studs or l)\ inspir-ation. was inditlerentlv ipi.i- ' 
litied to discuss, m the (»nek languag*-. a riieta- . 
physical (piestiou. or an artiile of faith. But the 
credit of his favourite t)sius. whoapptars to ha-i 
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presiileii in the council of Nice, might dispose 
the emperor in favour of the orthodox p.irtv ; and 
a well tiineil insinuation, that the same Euschius 
of Nicoineiiia, w ho now protected the heietic, had 
latelv assisted the tyrant, might exasper.ite liiin 
against their advers.iriev. I’he Niccne cieed 
was ratified liy Constantine; and his firm declar- 
ation, that those who lesisted the divine judg- 
ment of the svnod, must prepare themselves for 
an imnieiliate exile, anniliilated the murmurs of 
a Lehle opposition ; which from seventeen, was 
almost instantly ridnced to two, piotesling bi- 
shops. Eustbinstif C.i'sari a yielded a reluctant 
and ambiguous consent to the Ilomixiusion ; 
and till* wavering conduct of the Nicomedian Ka- 
sc’hiiis served only to ilelav. about (liree months, 
his disgrace and exile. TJie im- Hp f>rr,«'ut«i 
pious Aldus was haiiislied into one 
ot the remote ptoviiicesof Illyricnm ; his jierson 
anil disciples vve-re biaiuliil, by law, witli the 

0. 1 uus name of I’orpliv ri.iiis ; his writings were 
Ciu.ileaineil to the H.imes, and a capital punish- 
nunt was denounced against tliose in whose 
po sc's-.ion thev should be found. The enijieror 
h.ul now imbibed tlie spirit of controversy, and 
the angry s.ucastic stvle of liis edicts wa.s de- 
signed to inspire his subjects with the hatred 
which he had conceived against the enemies of 
C hrist.^i 

But, as if the conduct of the cm- . ..v 
p-Tor had bien guided fiv passion d.ip'nv 

* , , • r 1 ' 1’ A P .tiS ■ ■'‘'.7 

instead ot pnncij'le. three vears troin 

tlu" c-Miru d ot’ Nice were scarce Iv el ipsed. In fore 

1. t <n-cove red some sv inptoms of im rev , ami ev en 
of mdulg.. ;u towards tile proscribed si <. t, w hich 
w i-« svi'i-^t'v protii tell by hi-. l,.\ounti; sj^tir. 
lie evil ' weie rvi.iil <1; and F.n-.ibius, who 
.1 dll i ' . !i '..uieil Ills nuiiie lu e <ivi r tlu- mind of 
i .-n't a w ri stored to the' 1 [)Is( opal throne, 
t om vv dih !:e had !ie» n i^iion.iniousiy degraded. 

A I Us Inu-kli was tre.itid l>\ the vvliole court 
\ it.i tl.e le-pvet wiiieii v' ouUl have been due to 
.. inno eut .o'd oppressed man. His faith was 
a, Ip ove 1 by the synod of Jeruvdem; and the 
e'K^ iror s,.tuie(l impatient to repair liis injustice, 
lo ;-su:-'.g an absolute command, that he should 
!.e st le •inly ailmitted to tlie communion in the 
cadudril of Consfantinujile. On the someday, 
whali hid been lived for the triumph of Arius, 
he expir d; — atiil the str.mge and horriil cir- 
cmnstune\-s of Ids death might excite a suspicion, 
that the < ftimilox saints iiatl contributed more 
ethi.*ciou 'y than liy tlie-ir prayers, to deliver the 
c.hnnli fr 'M the most formidable of her cne- 
inie-. 'i h‘- thrie prineipal le-aiiers af the (.'a- 
tiioiiis, At‘M.iasiijs of Alexandria, Eustathius 
f>f \i.tioih ami Paul of Constantinople, were 
<!• po'-etl on various acrusatifuis. bv the sintincc 
of nu.ueiohs vonncils, and were afterwards ha- 

r-. *»> 'f f F f ■ fr 'r* Ft ‘ r!», t-TTn . r. ".‘i f'. , rr *• n 
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nished into distant provinces by the first of the sence of mind, that the glorious event had been 
Christian emperors, who, in the last moments of revealed to him by an angel. The grateful 
his life, received the rites of baptism from the emperor ascribed his success to the merits and 
Arian bishop of Nicomedia. The ecclesiastical intercession of the bishop of IVIursa, whose faith 
government of Constantine cannot be justified had deserved the public and miraculous appro- 
from the reproach of levity and weakness. But bation of Heaven. 8' The Arians, who consi- 
the credulous monarch, unskilled in the strata- dered as their own the victory of Constantius, 
gems of theological warfare, might be deceived ^ preferred his glory to that of Ins fathcr.s^ Cyril, 
by the modest and specious professions of the | bishop of Jerusalem, immediately composed the 
heretics, whose sentiments he never perfectly i description of a celestial cross, encircled with a 
understood ; and while he protected ^Vrius, and > splendid rainbow ; which during the festival of 
persecuted Athanasius, he still considered the [ Pentecost, about the thiid hour of the day, had 
council of Nice as the bulwark of the Cliristian | appeared over tiie Blount of Olives, to the edi- 
faith, and the peculiar glory of his own reign. | fication of the devout pilgrims, and the people 
Constantiif? The sons of Constantine must ! of the holy city, The size of the meteor was 
havc bccu admitted fi'om thcir cliild- , gradually magnified; and the Arian historian 
A.D. 337-361 rank of catechumens, | has ventured to affirm, that it was conspicuous to 

but they imitated, in the delay of their baptism, . the two armies in the plains of Pannonia; and 
the example of their father. Like him, they ihat the tyrant, who i> purposely represented as 
presumed to pronounce their judgment on niys- ! an idolater, fled before the auspicious sign of 
teries into which they had never been regularly ! orthodox Christianity.' ^ 
initiated .’'j and tlie fate of the Trinitarian con- The sentiments of a judicious 
troversy depended, in a great measure, on the stranger, who has impartially consi- 

sentiments of Constantins, who inherited the dered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical dis- 
provinces of the Ea>t, and acquired tlic posses- cord, are always entitled to our notice : and a 
sion of the whole empire. The Arian presbyter short passage of Ammianus, who seiwed in the 
or bishop, wlio had secreted for liis use the tes- armies, and studied the character, of Constantius, 
tament of the dccea<^ed emperor, improved tlie is perliaps of more value than many pages of 
fortunate occasion which had introduced him to theological invectives. “ The Christian reli- 
the familiarity of a prince, whoso pu!)lic counsels “ gion, winch, in itself,” says that moderate his- 
were always swayed !)y his domestic favourites. torian, “ is plain and ''iinple, /tr confounded by 
The eunuchs and slaves ditfused the spiritual the dotage of superstition. Instead of recon- 
poison through the palace, and the dangerous ‘‘ cUing the jiarties by the weight of his autho- 
infection was communicated by the female at- “ rity, he clieri-^lied and propagated, by verbal 
tendants to the guards, and by the empress to “ disputes, the differences which his \ain curiosity 
her unsuspicious husband. -6 The partiality ‘‘ hadexcite<l. Tlie highways were covered with 
which Constantius always expressed towards tiie troops of bishops galloping from every side to 

Eusebian faction, was insensibly fortified by the the assemblies, which they call synods ; and 

dexterous management of their leaders; and his while they laboured to reduce the whole sect 

victory over the tyrant Magnentius increased to tiieir own particular opinions, the public 

his inclination, as well as ability, to employ the ‘‘ establidmient of the posts was almost ruined 
arms of power in the cau-sc of Arianism. While ‘‘ by their hasty and repeated journeys.”^* Our 
the two amiic'S were engaged in the plains of j more intimate knowledge of the ecclesiastical 
IMursa, and the fate of the tw'o rivals depended j transactions of the reign of Constantius, would 
on the chance of war, the son of Constantine ' furnish an .-imple commentary on this remarkable 
passed the anxious moments in a church of the i passage; which justifies the rational apprehen- 
marlyrs, under the walls of the city. His spi- | sions of Athanasius, that the restless activity of 


ritual comforter. Valcns, the Arian !>ishop of the \ 
diocese, employed the most artful precautions j 
to obtain such early intelligence as might secure i 
either his favour or his escape. A secret chain * 
of swift and tru>ty messengers informed him of 
the vicissitudes of tlie battle; and wliile the i 
courtiers stood trembling round their afiiighted ‘ 
master, Valens assured liiin that the Gallic le- ‘ 
gions gave way; and insinuated, with some pre- i 


The ch.ince in the or at in th.» •'onJaot, ot < on- 

Stantine. iris tx tT-ii-a n }■ .i-. i . I’l \ it ' o-i t nt i .ii r ‘J " , 
J n r.'ll . ‘'o.irt'., 1.1 , r- , s,.zf,Mii-i 1 o Ii.-rt , 

Theotinret il-i.c-U-'t ). ,1 I'h I u> i ii o 1 — 17 Hiit 

the hr.t of tlu’>.e nr :• r. w i, t-o w t ‘h> ' vin- ..f a. t .-n, an I »he 
others were to.'> n'T.otf ti-'in .t It . s.n.;u.ir •noii.r’i, ttiit the .in- 
portant nt cot’tir uini; the hi tui; ot lI i; .liouia bten 

left for two lavTTien ard a hi nMii 

wi . u r.vni iiti'oi fidpi mfTitij \ide- 

’■ H -t s i. ri. I 11 V il*». 


the clergy, who wandered round the empire in 
search of the true faith, would excite the con- 
tempt and laughter of the unbelieving world.^ 
As soon as the emperor was relieved from the 
terrors of die civil war, he devoted the leisure of 
his winter-quarters at Arles, IVIilan, Sirmiuni» 
and Constantinople, to the amusement or toils 
of controversy: the sword of the magistrate, and 
even of the tyrant, was unsheathed, to enforce 

W15 ismorant of the stupendoin niirarle to whirh the ronver'ion of 
< ■iT.tmtiiie i« .•'ttrihiin-rt , Jiod rhi' icionnce is the more 'U^nsin^ 

s.nc« It w.i, no more th in tw » o irs itter his dnth that t 'iii 
curst.r-iud hish.'[> of .Teri'sJ ni. h-. the iniim<liate surrey « 
EhmIiusoH rsm-t <=<« Ti'u m<.T t, 'M, m Ki .des '-"'n viii p. . I*- 
S'l It I, not eA'i to d-icrnune how far th" inireniiity of Cjul miSn* 
be assi-fed bN •--u-.- 

w) PhdfMto mthor ot 

AietaiHinaii ' (SeeGo^ 

tVrf. D -.srt , 


■ " [ 1 . 1 11 r A.th^na-- tom i , 

■ " euiiui ‘is are the ri'.iri’ 

of the S<>n. Co np-ire It*- .toix.n - K' n ark, on E. , i«>ii uoa* Hi'tor-. j 
▼o'. IV p . wjin a I ertain t’enei'' o :ii '"■in lU l.-h i- ,whicl.ti. a f 
with oneor the nrs- . o|-n(,'n;i,n, of 1 hr-s! i.rv r < olmnh.', 

87 Sulpn us ^e.enis. in Hist s-ai-ra, h n j- I'r',, jiw, i 

88 Cvni (apud B ir a. A L) N.-. in e\j'ress!v < b=CTve«, that ! 
the reign of t ao't intme th. cri>Ss had hre" hamd tii the bowtis | 

the rrarth ; hut that it had aiipean n, i.n the reiim of Cmistantias, in 
the mid-st oj the heavens. Thu opixteitiyn eviJeutiy proves, that Cyril j 


the hand of an ereTiiy. . . _ 

^1 « urious a passage well deserves to lie transrrihed. Chnstiatia 

rel.g.on.-ra absohitam »t simpiKem, anili stiper>tuione contundei^ 
in fiui scnsfiula nerpioMus. nuam componenda graviu-S eiutam 

• ' :oniertatione vert-cTum. 

txtroque discnrrentibu*, 
nnem ad suum trahe« 
, ilanae concxderet ncrvufc 
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the reasons of the theologian ; and as he opposed 
the orthodox faith of Nice, it is readily confessed 
tliat his incapacity and ignorance nere eipi.d to 
his presumption.' 3 The eunuclis. the >\oinen, 
and the !>ishojis, wiio gt>\eined the \aiii aiul 
feeble mind of the emperor, had inspired him 
\\itli an insuptrahle dislike to the IIoim>ouston ; 
but his timid conscience was idainieti b> the 
impiety of .Ltius. The guilt of that atlieist was 
agg^a^ated by tlie suspu-ious favtmr of the uii- 
hirtunate Galius; and even tJie deaths of tlio 
Imperial ministers, who laid been niassairetl at 
Antioch, were imputed to the suggestions of tliat 
dangerous sophist. The mind of Constantin-., 
which could neither he moderated hv reason, nor 
fixed by faith, was blindly imjiiltcd to either 
side of the dark and emjity ali\.^s, hv liis horntr 
of the opjiosite extreme ; he alttinati-lv einbiata-d 
and coinkniiKit the sentiments, he sncce-.si\ el v 
banished and lei'ailed the Kadei'.. <)f tin. An.m 
and Scini-Aiian {,n.tH);i-..‘ ^ Diumir the s, .isoii 
of public husiiRssoj I’LstiNity, lieemploved whole 
<lays, and even nights, in si hclmg the wtmis. 
and \^eighlng tlie svll.ihles, wlncli <‘om})osed his 
fluctuating creeils. The sulijeit of his meilita- 
tions still pursued and occupied his slumbers; 
the incoheient (beams of the emperor were re- 
ceived as celestial visions; and lie accepted with 
coinpliicency the lofty title of bishop of bisliops, 
from those ecclesiastics who forgot tlie interest of 
their order for tlie gratification of tin ir passions. 
Tile design of establishing an unifoinntv of 
doctrine, which liad en-jaged him to convtiie so 
many synods in (xaiil. Italy, III\Mcum, atnl 
Asiti, was repcatedlv liallied bs Ids <*v. n h vitv. 
b\ tlie divisions of ilie Ariaus, ami l*v t}n‘r*.sist- 
tince of the ( .ithoiiis, ami Ik rt.sni\vtl. as t'-e 
last .uid decisive' cfloit. impvtionslv ti) tin t.itc the 
de'crees of a ueiurd count il. I'lie tlestriutive 
eaithquake t>f Nicometii.i. tlu' ditJiiultv <.f tind- 
ing a convenient jtl.ice. and ptrltaps some seeut 
iimtives of polu’v, pioihiced an .iltei.itiiin in the 
summons. The bishops t^f tlie E.ft weiv di- 
rected to meet at Seleiieia. in Isaurhi; while 
those of the West hehl their deliberations at 
Rimini, on the coast of the Iladrialic; ainl in- 
stead of two or three deputies frtmi e.at h pro- 
vince, the whtile episcopal btxly was ordered to 
march. The E.istern council, afft r consuming 
four days in fierce and unavailing diliate, sepa- 
rated without any definilive conclusion. Tlie 
ctMincil of the Westw.is protracted til) the seventh 
month. Taurus, the pr.a'ton'an pnftct, w.as in- 
structed ntit to lb -miss ilie prel.ite-s till ihi-v should 
all he unit' din tiie s.une ojanmn ; and fiis efforts 
Were sujipnrtt'i bv a jiowiri'l b.iM-Inntr iifti-eti 
of flu rn- i-f r» frai t nrv. ai.d ,> p’ . .^j-ise of tin i i-n- 
sulsiiip if hi^a.huve't -< > Oiibi nit in ad.vi tito’e. 

Hi- IT !V • r- a’l i f ,) i tie . 1 ’ tf,.,- 

A p -A. ' 

ntv lit t.ii s,,v.r. i_'5. f «• ' !-try 
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. hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a hopeless 
exile, at length extorted the leluctant consent of 
the bishops of Rimini. 'Fhe de}uilus of the 
I East and of the West .ittended ti;e emperor in 
j the pal.ice of Constantinople, and he eigoved 
j the» satisfae‘tii>n of imposing on the worhi a pro- 
i fc'ssiem of faith which estaiiii -he d llie /i/tv/cot, 

I without expiessing the Ci'iisufntdttiia/iii/, of the 
i Son of (lod.' ’ l)Ut the triumph of Aii.mism 
i had been pieietled by the renuival of the ortho- 
dox clergy, wliom it w.is imjiossible either to 
intimidate or to eorrupt ; ami the reign of C on- 
st.mtius was disgiaced b) the unjust and inef- 
fectual peisecntion of the great Athanasius, 
w.. Ii.iio Si ldoin opiioiHiTrlty ,rd 

of observing, cither in active or sue- a‘Oei»nir.-- of 

, . , . , ,, *, Atlai!.uiiu. 

cuLitivi‘ life-, what eiU'Ct inav' he 

pioduced, or w h.it ohsi.u hs in iv lie surmounted, 
bv the* force of a single mind, when it is iiiHexi- 
bly applied to tlie puisnit of' a single' object. 
'I’he nmnoit.il name t>f >\fh.iii isius '' will never 
be si parate-tl from fhe Catholic dm trine of fhe 
'I'linity, to whose defence he const ciated e-verv 
iiionu'tit and every f iculty of his being. Educated 
in the family of Alexander, lie had vigorously 
opposed the eaily progress of the Ariaii heresy : 
he exeriised the Imjiorfant functions of seerct^try 
under the* aged prelate; and tlie fathers of the 
NIcene council beheld, witli surprise and respect, 
the rising virtues of the voung deacon. In atimo 
of public (langur, tlie dull claims of age and of 
rank are someimies superseded ; and within five 
mombs .ifte-r his reliirn from Nue, the deacon 
Atli.in.isios was si.itiii on tlu* an Inepiscopal 
tlirone of’ icjvpt. He filled tliat iniimiit station 

.ibovi' i'..it\.-i\ vears, and his Ion ^ 

1 . • ' ■ . AD vn 

'ti iii.iu vv.is sptiit ni .1 pi r- 

p< Ui.il co;iib..t ag.un-t the pow e-rs of Ai iaiusm. 

I 'VO times w,is AthanaMUs t xjielled fiom his 
tiii'om ; twenty ve.us he iiassph as an exile or 
a fugitive ; and almost every jirovincc of the 
liouian empire w. vs successivfly vv itiiess to his 
merit, ami his suiVerings in the cause of the Ho- 
mooushuu which he con-iilercd as the sole plca- 
>ure ami husine-s, as the iluty, and as the glory, 
of Ills lifr. .■\midst tin* storms of f/ersecution, the 
arclihishop of .Vlexandna was patient of labour, 
jealous <»f faim*. careless of safety ; and although 
his mind w.-is tainted by the contagion of fana- 
ticism, Athanasius displaye*d a superiority of 
characterand ahiliii(}s, which would havequalified 
him, far better than the degent-raU* sons of ('on- 
sf.antine, for tin* government of a great monarchy. 
Ills learning was much less profound and ex- 
tensive than that of Eusebius of Ca’siirea, and . 
his rude ehvpiencc could nut be compared with 
the polished oratory of (Gregory or Ibasil ; but 
whinwtr the primate of Egvpt was r.dhd upon 
to pistifv his se’utirnc nts. or In- conduct, his un- 
pn in« di‘at« d st v h*. i ithi r of spi ,iking or w rifinc, 
W.IS clt.tr, forcible, ami persua-ivt. He lias al- 
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ways l)een revered in the orthodox school, as ' that Arius should be restored to the Catholic 
one of the most accurate masters of the Christian communion.'"^ The emperor respected, and 
theology; and he was supposed to possess two might forgive, this inflexible resolution; and 
profane sciences, less adapted to the episcopal [ the faction who considered .Vthanasius as their 
character, the knowledge of jurisprudence, and | most formidable enemy, were constrained to 
that of divination.-'® Some fortunate conjectures dissemble their hatred, and silently to prepare 
of future events, which impartial reasoners might an indirect and di-.tant assault. They scattered 
ascribe to the experience and judgment of Atha- • rumours and suspicions, represented the arch- 
nasius, were attributed by his friends to hea- ' !>i'»hop as a proud and oppressive tyrant, and 
venly inspiration, and imputed by his enemies boldly accused him of \iolating the treaty which 
to infemad magic. . had been ratified in the Nicene council, with the 


But as Athanasius was continually engaged 
vrith the prejudices and passions of every order 
of men, from the monk to the empeior, the 
knowledge of human nature was his first and 
most important science. He preserved a distinct 
and unbroken view of a scene which was inces- 
santly shifting; and never failed to impiove 
those decisive moments which are irrecoverably 
past before they are perceived by a common 
eye. The archbishop of Alexandria was capal)le 
of distinguishing how far he might l^oldly com- 
mand, and where he must dexterously insinuate ; 
how long he might contend with pow’cr , and 
when he must withdraw from persecution ; and 
while he directed the thunders of the church 
against heresy and rebellion, he could assume, 
in the bosom of his own party, the flexible and 
indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The elec- 
tion of Athanasius has not escai>ed the reproach 
of irregularity and precipitation;'-' but the 
propriety of his behariour conciliated the afTec- 
tions both of the clergy and of the people. The : 
Alexandrians were impatient to rise in arms for 
the defence of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In j 
his distress he always derived support, or at least , 
consolation, from the faithful attachment of his j 
parochial clergy; and the hundred bishops of 
Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause ■ 
of Athanasius. In the modest equipage, winch | 
pride and policy would aflect, he frequently per- ! 
formed the episcopal %i'.Itati(m of his provinces, i 
from the mouth ot' the Nde to the confines of 
.Ethiopia ; familiarly conversing w itii the mean- j 
est of the populace, and humbly saluting tlie 
saints and hermit'^ of the desert. Nor was it j 
only in ecclesiastical assemblie'*, among men | 
whose education and manners were similar to his 
own, that Athana-^iiis displayed the ascendancy 
of his genius. He appearetl with easy and re- ' 


schismatic followers of ^leletuis. t Athanasius 
had openly tli -.approved that ignominious peace, 
and the emperor was disposed to believe that he 
' had abused his ecclesiastical and ci\il power, to 
j persecute tliose odious sectaries ; that he had 
sacrilegiously broken a chalice in one of their 
; churches of iMaivotis; that he had whipped or 
imprisoned six of their bishops ; and that Ar- 
, senius, a se\enth bishop of the same party, had 
' been murdered, or at least mutilated, by the 
I cruel hand of the primate. These charges, 
which attected his honour and his life, were re- 
ferred by Constantine to his brother Dalmatius 
the censor, who resided at Antioch ; the synods 
of Caesarea and Tyre were successively convened ; 
and the bishops of the East were instructed to 
judge the cause of Athanasius, before they pro- 
ceeded to consecrate the new' church of the Re- 
surrection at Jernsalem. The primate might be 
conscious of In’s innocence; but he w-as sensible 
that the same implacable spirit which had dic- 
tated the accusation, %M)uld direct the proceed- 
ing, and pronounce the -.entence. He prudently 
declined the tribunal of his enemies, despised 
the summons of the s\,nod of CiO-sarea ; and, 
after a long and artful (klay, submitted to the 
peremptory commands of the emperor, who 
threatened to punish his criminal disobedience 
if he refused to appear in the council of Tyreri*^* 

Before Athanasjus, at the lieatl of . „ 

1 .. A D. 335. 

litty LgypM.m prel.ites, sailed Irom 
Alexandria, lie liad wisely secured tlie alliance 
of the Meletians ; and Arsenins himself, his ima- 
ginary ^ ictim, and his secret frieml, was privately 
concealed in his train. The synod of Tyre was 
conducted by Eusebius of Cfesarea, with more 
passion, and with less art, than his learning and 
exjiericncc might promise ; his numerous faction 
repeated tlie names of homicide and tyrant ; and 


spectful firmness in the courts of princes ; and > their clamours were encouraged by the seeming 
in the various turns of his prosperous and ailverse ' patience of Athanasius, who expected the deci- 
fortune, he never lost the confidence of his friends, | sive moment to produce Arsenius alive andim- 
or the esteem of his enemies. ! hurt in the midst of the assembK . The nature of 


Persei-ution In his youtli, tlio primate of Egypt , the other charges did not admit of such clear and 
resisted the great Constantine, who satisfactory rejilies ; yet the archbishop was able 


A. D 330. 


had repeatedly signified his will, ■ toprovo, that, in the %iilage, where he was ac- 


97 ^ulpii-hw 'ffot s->c-ri, !. II p ” ' r t”, hi.n a !a’t'\r-r, 

a junscoij^ult. This ch incter cin.iut now Lm I'l-rf-overeJ either m the 
Ule or wnrin.rs of Ath-m. si us. 

9S Dnebatur mim fitidi.-irim virt.um fiiTin, qnicre auziirales 
portendert-nt abtes -.rienti-MUie c.idtos .v'.q.iDt •'s prptli\iy,e l.itur.i 
Atnmianus, xv. 7. A proph.-cs. or rather a j.'k", i, reiatwl hv >■>'.>. 
men (I. it. c 10.), which evidantlj pM'es i f the crows I.aun) 

that Athana.siu.s understood the lanuu ii'e of the < ro« s. 

99 The irregular ordination of .Vtban.viius w.i. slichth menti.misl 
m the council-, which were held agaia,t him. s^ee Pliilo'tor.^ 1 it 
e. 1 1. and (iod».frr>\, p. 7 1. but it i .in scirrciy *■* -iippiised that tl e 
s.-,sembly of the bishops of Kgspt would solemnly atu»t a pub ic. tal-*- 
hood Athan.v. tom. i p 72b. 

I'X) See the hestorv of the Fathers of the TVs.-rt, puh'i..hel hv R.-w- 
weide; and Tiilcmont, .Mem Eccifs. t.tin.vu ii* the i’v, « nc \ntuii%, 
Pachomius, ,Vr Ath.anasiiis himself, w bo did nor .u-.daiii tn r 
the life ot hi-, fnend Antonv, has caretu'l , oO'Cr'id how otf n tni h><' , 
monk deplored and }>roj,h,-si-Mi the ir.i,- hiet' of tiie Ari.n litre'> 
Athanas tom. ii p. 4^2. 4yS, icc 

iUl At ^ir»t Constantine threatened in if.itk.rtg, out reqJ«stod i.i 


i»l Tre.v., 

a-.sumeil a mnt.ii .n^ t... e , bu“ 
the thurch -.hould be «>wn tn ■(/'. 1 
Athau i.j.i.,, like -a 'ki'f'ul jxi'n,., 
tinrtiom itom. i. p TlS |, wli,. h 
and delas 

1»»2 The Hfelptians In Fmtd. 
produc'd b> an ep.M-opa! .piirrel 
1 hire not kiiure to pUTMie tiie •' 
haec f>een m«-.representisl b> tin 
tmor.iRce t»f Epiph.iniu, "Soe 
rhuTCh, to! 1 p. itll 

ill" The treitment of the sit h 
p 25'. liut Athaiia-utis hirn-eif. 3 
and the < halue, leave, thi-, trravo 
I'U Athanas- w.ti i p. 7ss. 
r '•’> The enJi<er.n', in he-. Ej 
< ons'ani. 1 it c t2.’, <eems to 
and It nas more than piobabl, 
reproaches to Atiiaiiasius. 


j-i.. nislk>tters(?radaal^ 

rl ih u the entrance of 

t" 1 the n.anieof Anu:,- 

1 '.. h , 1 '- -ur.iteh m.-irke"! these uis- 
a ...v il hull -ome scope for excuse 

, hke the in Africa, 

1 uhi h arose from the persecution. 
.1.,. ute < untroTetsy, winch 
le [..rui itv of Ath.inasiJS, and u* 
.\fo,heiiii’s General History of ine 

•nshops IS specified bn Sozomen (!• n* 
ao . op'.jua on the subject o£ .Arseuus 

accusation witliout a reply ^ 
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cused of breakin" a consecrated chalice, neither 
church, nor altar, nor chalice, could really exist. 
The Arians, who had secretly determined tlie ^uilt 
and condemnation of their enemy, attempted, 
however, to disguise their injustice by the imita- 
tion of judicial forms: the synoa appointed an 
episcopal commission of six delegates to collect 
evidence on the spot; and this measure, ^\hich 
was vigorously opposed by the Egyptian bishops, 
opened new scenes of violence and perjury. 
After the return of the deputies from Alexandria, 
the majority of the council pronounced the final 
sentence of degradation and exile against the 
primate of Egypt. The decree, expressed in the 
fiercest language of malice and revenge, was 
communicated to the emperor and the Catholic 
church ; and the bishops immediately resumed 
a mild and devout aspect, such as became their 
holy pilgrimage to the sepulchre of Christ, 

His first exile, 13 ut the injustice of these eccle- 
A. D. 3o6, siastical judges had not been coun- , 
tenanced by the submission, or even by the j 
presence, of Athanasius. He resolved to make I 
a bold and dangerous experiment, whether the 
throne was inaccessible to the voice of truth ; 
and before the final sentence could be pro- 
nounced at Tyre, the intrepid primate threw 
himself into a bark which was ready to hoist sail 
for the Imperial city. The request of a formal 
audience might have been opposed or eluded ; 
but Athanasius concealed his arrival, watched 
the moment of Constantine’s return from an ad- 
jacent villa, and boldly encountered his angry 
sovereign as he passed on horseback through 
the principal street of Constantino[de. So 
strange an apparition excited id-, surprise and 
indignation ; and the guards were ordered to 
remove the importunate suitor ; but Ih» re'«enf- 
ment was subdued by involuntary respect; and 
the haughty spirit of the emperor was awed by i 
the courage and eloquence of a bisliop, who 
implored his justice and awakened his con- 
science. Constantine listened to tlie com- 
plaints of Athanasius with impartial and even 
gracious attention ; the members of the synod 
of Tyre were summoned to justify tlicir pro- 
ceedings; and the arts of the Eustbian faction 
would hav’e been confounded, if they had not 
aggravated the guilt of the primate, by the 
dexterous supposition of an unpardonable of- 
fence ; a criminal design to intercept and detain 
the corn-fleet of Alexandria, which supplied tlie 
subsistence of the new capital. The emperor 


was satisfied that the peace of Egypt would b« 
secured by the absence of a popular leader ; but 
he refused to fill the vacancy of the archiepis- 
copal throne; and the sentence, which, after long 
hesitation, he pronounced, was that of a jealous 
ostracism, rather than of an ignominious exile. 
In the remote province of Gaul, but in the hos- 
pitable court of Treves, Athanasius passed about 
tw'enty-eight months. The death of the em- 
peror changed the face of public affairs ; and, 
amidst the general indulgence of a and restorntion, 
young reign, the primate was re- 
stored to his country by an honourable edict of 
the younger Constantine, who expressed a deep 
sense of the innocence and merit of his venerable 
guest. ICK* 

I The death of that prince exposed His second exile, 
Athanasius to a second persecution ; 
and the feeble Constantins, the sovereign of the 
East, soon became the secret accomplice of the 
Eusebians. Ninety bishops of that .sect or 
faction assembled at Antioch, under the specious 
pretence of dedicating the cathedral. They 
composed an ambiguous creed, which is faintly 
tinged with the colours of semi-Arianism, and 
twenty-five canons, v^hich still regulate the dis- 
cipline of the orthodox Greeks-^^^J it was de- 
cided, with some appearance of equity, tliat a 
bishop, deprived by a svmod, should not resume 
his episcopal functions, till he had been ab.solved 
by the Judgment of an equal synod ; the law was 
immediately applied to the case of Athanasius ; 
the council of Antioch pronounced, or ratlicr 
confirmed, his degradation : a stranger, named 
Gregory, was seated on liis throne; and Phila- 
tlie pra.fi.ct of Egypt, was instructcil 
to support the new primate vvilh the civil and 
military povvers of the pro^ince. OppresstHl by 
the conspiracy of the Adatic prelates, Atha- 
nasius withdrew from Ale-xandria, and passed 
three i*- years as an exile and a suppliant on tlie 
holy threshold of the Vatican. By the as.si- 
duous study of the Latin language, he soon 
qualified himself to negotiate vvith the Western 
clergy ; his decent flattery swayed and directed 
the hauglity Julius : the Roman pontiff was 
persuaded to consider his appeal as the peculiar 
interest of tlie Apostolic see ; and his innocence 
was unanimously declared in a council of fifty 
bishops of Italy. At the end of three years, the 
primate was summoned to the court of Milan by 
the emperor Constans, who, in the indulgence of 
unlawful pleasures, still professed a lively regard 


lO'i Si^. in the ’•cnml ApoI-tu* of .Vihana*,’,’; (tom i. 

p T*n - ■'O', anil l'i-> Ki'i-fltT. i-’ ih*- Aloi ks p Si.fi i. ll.«, 

.nr,' pi'iii e<i In or .:.ii'il 'Pit .iiiiliHiilir di« litm I’t- , ’ iit tlio» n ul<l 
in'pir> n'' Tf 1 1 ri’i itiiCv , if lit Jl'pi irctl.iiii', uin>.cnil, and l-i-, I'l.em.es 
kS' .Thsnr.j. 

lufi Kti'il'i'isiP \'i* fi'oii<!?Lntin 1. it r 11 -IT. 

IilT -Vth.ini. tnc'. I 5’ In .1 1 hur« h d.-t.i.if«'d t.' "-f 'r.i 

situ, this s linn n " i i. .1 air", fi a tietfvr ‘.u'.ject fur a pi-'tur* , *1. ti 
nio-t ot the 'tor . f HIT ii IfN anil marts nlonu 

l'‘S .Ath ina.>. loin i Kiin.ip ii. h r. Infixi m V it 

[ > Tfi, "7 fd.it Aniiimeiin a ‘•trance » xiinp'i of tlie rni. I*, ai.il » r. dn- 
its of Con«fant’ne on a similar orca-ion H.e e npieiii "OiMfr, i 
Ssriin philosopher, enjo ed his friendship, and pro'. kf*1 the r - n'- 
rrient of AhlATiu.s, his pnetonan prarfect. 'I he com-fliet wa- iltt n lal 
for want of a south wind, the jieojile of Cnn'tantinri.’e »ure < n- 
tvnted ; and Sopater was lieheaded, on a charge thit he h-d U i.nP t' e 
winds by the power of maeic. SuuLu add., that (’oR-iant.ne w 't «l 
to prove, bv this execution, that he had abaoluielj it:.’.<nsnctd ti.t s'., er- 
SUt.on of tnc Oentiles. 

I'l'i In his return he ■taw ronstantiu? twice, at Vimmi-r m, '•r.l 
at Cresarea in Capp.idocia. (Athana^. torn, i p. f»Tfi.) Ii i— o-t 

I . .1 ■ 111 

• f in- 

. . y Zil 


St Ihlm cf Pr5i,er% h.as mentioned thix tvnod of Antioch with too 
mm li f isouf am! resj ^ 1 1. He re. kons nine? \ -seven bishops. 

1 1 1 Th.s imgistn't , so » dim s to Athanasius, is praised bv Gregorv 
Nrf/iu.zm, |. in 1 tint x*i p V'U 

" I { rrininte I 'to rt Iitnis alter opem. 

For ‘he «T« -t of )iiiir..-in t> iiiiri', I am .ilw.ajs plf.T.se«i to discopr vme 
K"* d il tR. II tS.-ijC ii.tn whoiii pirty h<u npresenti-d as tyrants ar.d 
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ll! 1 he clsr' notORii il ilifficuifn's whn !i perpex the res dec ce of 
.\i*i iii.>-nis at I,, ir.. . ir«' streni mi. I t aj;i*atpd h\ \ .ilc.uis i >!’•• r' at. 
ad I .liicin, tom n H’-t Kcfks i i. i 1 - ' j ami 'I il. room ( VI. m. 
F<. ts.fnm M' . 5 or*, Ac.. Ih 'r fol1nwH>l the -.mplf h>[>nthrf.i,-. 
ff VaU.jus, wl*j rthu.s viil> one jourr.es, a.ler the iiitru.s,un ot‘ 

tjrfofirs. 

113 i cannot forbear tranvrii me a jtTfiir 1 ) s oIr- nation of VI etsfcin 
(PtolMfoincn > T. p 1' ' >i t.ni.n Hisionain I.cc j.siasiuam 
Tetiir.us I onspiere, p.xte(>it jam indp a 'ei ulo qu.irtc, cum, ortis i .loro- 
Si T'li', rtc !. si r l,r« ( I.1 d. s tor.-s II. liuas p artis ‘cirilenntUT, ivge .o. 
elrqinTtia, iiumero, ror. a c, calf-, e.iin pi»rteni i|u:e’ , .-r 

iWi.Rb.rt Korrai i tonfucix-c, rr. n. ■ji.e {Msnt'ficivci.n'iter . > .n - c, 

eoque paclo rpjires-i-, j,r j< IT i.( .ni tt {.«. I.annos a.-', r- is 

prTTi uisM, at. IR. .. tJ .A S'cn, in c .i. . s srr.hihM F .ht' . b 

cauHai'c Xt.i.na lu ,** is.ir (...luitaii .lo u.uii. p. ljil,i''urt .* ai ...s 
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for ihe orthotlox faith. The cause of truth .mcl till he had received tliree successive epistles full 
justice was promoted l>y the influence of j?old,ii^ of the strongest assurances of the protection, the 

and the ministers of ('«>nsta!is advised their sove- favour, and the estc'em of Ins soverei-rn* who 
reign to require the con\ocation of an eccle- invited him to resume liis episcopal seat, and 

siastical assembly, which might act as the repre- who atlded the humiliating precaution of en- 

AD 316 sentatives of the Catliolic church. gaging his principal ministers to attest the sin- 
Ninety-four bishops of the West, cerity of his intentions. They were manifested 

seventy-six bishops of the East, encountered in a still more public manner, by the strict 

each other at Sardica, on the verge of the two orders which were despatched into Egypt to 

empires, but in the dominions of the protector recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore 

of Athanasius. Their debates soon degenerated their privileges, to proclaim their innocence, and 

into hostile altercations; the Asiatics, appro- to erase fiom the public registers the illegal 

hensive for tlicir personal safety, retired to proceedings which had been obtained during the 

Philippopolis in Thrace ; and tlie rival synods prevalence of the Eusehian faction. After every 

reciprocally hurled their sjiiritual thunders stitistaction and security had been given, which 

against their enemies, whom they piously con- justice or even delicacy could require, the pri- 

demned as the enemies of the true God. I'heir mate proceeded, by slow journeys, through the 

decrees were puhli'.hed and ratified in their provinces of Thrace. Asia, and Syria; and his 

respective provinces: and Athanasius, who in progress was maiked by the abject homage of 

the West was revered as a saint, was exposed the Oriental bishops, who excited his contempt 

as a criminal to the abhorrence of the East.n^ without deceiving his penetration. At An- 

The council of Sardica reveals the first symp- tiocli he saw the emperor Constantius; sus- 

toms of discord and schism between the Greek tained, with motlest firmness, tlie embraces and 

and Latin churches, which were separated by protestations of his master, and eluded the pro- 

the accidental difference of faith, and the per- posal of allowing the Arians a single church at 

manent distinction of language. Alexandria, by claiming, in the other cities of 

and restoration, During his sccond cxilc m the the empire, a similar toleration for his own 

AD. 319 . West, Athanasius was frequently party; a reply which might have appeared just 

admitted to the Imperial presence ; at Capua, and moderate in the mouth of an independent 

Lodi, Milan, Verona, Padua, Aquileia, and prince. Tlie entrance of the archbishop into 

Treves. The bishop of the diocese usually his capital was a triumphal procession ; absence 

assisted at these interviews ; the master of the and persecution had endeared him to the Alex- 

offices stood before the veil or curtain of the andrlans; liis authority, which he exercised with 

sacred apartment ; and the uniform moderation rigour, was more firmly established ; and his 

of the primate might be attested by these fame was diffused from ^Ethiopia to Britain, 

respectable witnesses, to whose evidence he overthe whole extent of the Christian vvorld.^^^ 

solemnly appeals. 116 prudence would undoubt- But the subject who has reduced Re^emmentof 
ediy suggest tfie mild and respectful tone that his prince to the necessity of dis- 

became a subject and a bishop. In those fa- senibling, can never expect a sincere 

miliar conferences with the sovereign of the and lasting forgiveness; and the tragic fate of 
West, AthanaMiis might lament the error of ConsUins soon deprived Athanasius of a pow’er- 

Constantius, but he hoiclly arraigned the guilt ful and generous protector. The civil war be- 

of his eunuchs and his Arian prelates ; <leplored tween tlie assassin and the only surviving brother 

the distress and danger of tlie Catholic church ; of Constans, which afflicted tlie empire above 

and excited Constans to emulate llie zeal and three years, secured an interval of repose to the 

glory of his father. The emperor declared his Catholic church; and the two contending parties 

re<Jolution of employing the troops and treasures were desirous to conciliate the friendship of a 

of Europe in the orthodox cause ; and signified, bishop, who, by the w eiglit of his personal autlio- 

by a concise and pcremptoiy epistle to his brother rity, might determine the fluctuating resolutions 

Constantius, that unless he consented to the iin- of an important jirovince. He gave audience to 

mediate restoration of Athanasius, he himself, the ambassadors of the tyrant, witli whom he was 

with a fleet and army, would seat the archhisliop afterwards accused of holding a secret corres- 

on the throne of' Alexandria. * *" But this re- pondence and the emperor Constantius re- 
ligious war, so horrible to nature, was prevented peatedly assured his dearest father, the most 

by the timely compliance of Constantius ; and reverend Athanasius, that, notwithstanding tl»e 

the emperor of the Ea^t condescended to solicit malicious rumours which were circulated bf 

a reconciliation with a sulject whom he had 
injured. Athanasius waited, with decent jiride, 

111 Pbilo-toreiu!, 1. iji. c 12. If am <r>rnipt..>n wax t<i jn-o- 
mcite the interot of an ailvorau nt Ath.tmsiu. niijit 

or exi use this quextion ihle ooiuluot, hj the exainj-lt ot « ato uni SnUte, • 
the former of whom is MJd to ha\e and the latter to base re- 

ceived, a bribe m the cause of libert'. 

113 The canon which allow a apptals to the Roman jiontifr., his 
almost raised the council of 'xardic.i to the dijconv <>i a general » ounrjl , 
and iK acts have been umorantl^ or arttuiU i onfoundwl ^ ith thu-^ of 
the NiLev.e sjnod. See Ttllemoni, tom. vui. p. OsS- a'ld Geddtisa 
Tracts, vol. u p. 419—460, 

116 As Aihana.ius di'P^rsed secret invectives against ConsfcinMns 
" , . - . •. me time that he as>urtd him 

' ■ ■ ■ st the prof. sd* the .irch- 

X I -Tire rf Athanasius, and the 

■ ■ ’'•.HTitex, tJit-i- n.t n.t. -re 

• ' , ' I-«.« 'fi r '.f t agh m, and tvtn 

«l I oiutanUus hi See 1 1 .cn.oiit, Wti. »u. p »»y5 


their common enemies, he had inherited tbe 
sentiments, as well as the throne, of his deceasicd 

IIS I hive ll■v^a^s entertained some doubts cfincetiiing tbe 
tionof I r.arius and \rtUn-, ; 'th.-nax toni. i n. 776 )- Their epL^*" 
t.» .iulius, b.'hop of Rotne, ami to Ath.niAnux liimse'f, areof so atn|^ 
ent a cast from rfu-h other, that the^ cannot bmh he 

one tie l.iomirue of rriiiun .1' who couftss their Ruilt ana 

him, , tiie otlier of enemies, who soln it on equal terms an honourao* 

119 The cir- umsfances of his second re'um may be coll^ed 
AtbiiMsiuj, hi.iixelt, torn i.p.7''9 and >2' si". Si^rates, I-u* . 
h>o7timen, 1. lu. c I'J. Theodoret, 1. ii. c. 1 1, Phiio»torgius» h ' 

1-iO Athanastus {tom. i. p. 677, 67S.) defends his innocence^? 
tbetio con. plaints, solemn .t-somonx, ai,d sjiectous argument 
a.liintx that letter- hatl l^ren forged in hi- name, liut he 
bix own s.ecT»tantx, and those of the im -rr, may he exanun«> 
tber thoffC Utters had been wn.ten b\ tlie tormer oi rewret* »y 
latte. 
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brother.'-^ Gratitude .and humanity would 
have disposed the primate of K^\pt tt> depU»re 
the untimely fate t)f Constaiis, and to ablior the 
guilt of Magnentius ; but as he cleaily under- 
stood that the appi i hensions of Const.mtius w ere 
his only safeguanl, tlie fer\our of liis prayers 
for the success of the lighteous cause might 
perhaps be somewhat abated. Tlie ruin of 
Athanasius %vas no longer contri\ed by the 
obscure malice of a few bigottd or angry 
bishops, who abused tlie authority of a credulous 
monarch. The monarch himself a\owed the 
resolution, which lie had so long suppressed, of 
avenging his private injuries;*-- and the first 
winter after his \ictory, which he passed at 
Arles, was emjilojed against an enemy more 
odious to him tlian tlie vaiKpii^hed t\rant of 
thud. 

Coun.'iNof If the emperor had c.ipriciously 
decreed tlie ileath of the most emi- 
A.i) o.>.- 3 i 5 . \irtuous citi/eii of the 

republic, the cruel order wouhl ]ia\e been ex- 
ecuted, without hesitation, hy the ministers of 
open violence or of specious injustice. 'I’he 
caution, the delay, the difficulty witli which he 
proccedtKl in the condemnation and punisinnent 
of a popular bishop, discoNcred to tlie world that 
the privileges of the church ha<l already revived 
a sense of order and freedom in the Uoinan go- 
vernment. The sentence w liicli was pronounced 
in the synod of Tyre, and subset ihed by a large 
majority of the Eastern bishops, Iiad never be^n 
expressly repealed ; and as Athan.asjus h.ul bten 
once degraded from liis episcojial dignity bv the 
judgment of liis brethren. ‘'iibscijiunt act 

might be consitleied .i'' irie-iular. .iiul evt n «. nii.i- 
nul. But the memorv of the turn and Llleeiu.d 
support which tlie jinma'e of I'gvpt h.ui derived 
from the attachment of the 'Wc'.tirn eliureh, en- 
gaged Constantius to su'-pe-nd the execution of 
the sentence, till he had obtained the concurrence 
of the Latin bishops. Tw o \ ears w e re consumed 
in ecclesiastical negotiations; and the important 
cause between the emperor and one of his sub- 
jects was solemnly deliated, first in the synod <if 
Arles, and afterwards in the great council of 
Milan, which consisted of above three hun- 
dred bishops. Their integrity was gradually 
undermined by the arguments of tlie Arians, the 
dexterity of the eunuchs, and the pressing soli- 
citations of a prince, who gratified his revenge 
at the expense of his dignity ; and exposed his 
own passions, whilst he influence*! tliose of the 
clergv. (’()rru])tion, tlu-most infallilile symptom 
of constitufiun.il liberty, was successfully prac- 
tised houriurs, gills, jind immunities, were of- 
fert<I and ainjifed .h tiie jui^e (.f an tj.istnp.^I 
vote;*-* ami the icimleiiin.itnin of tin* Altxan- 
drian primate v^.is aitfuliy rtpri-Si i.ted .i-. the 
only measure wbu h could nsiure tlie pi-ice and 


union of the (.'atludic elmreh. The friends of 
Athanasius Were nut, however, wanting to tlieir 
leade-r, or to their cause. \\ ith a nianlv spirit, 
which the saiufity of tluir th. natter rtiidered 
less dangerous, they maintained, in judjlic debate, 
and ill jirivate i (inference with the empeior, tlie 
eternal obligation of religion and justice. I’luy 
declared, that neitlier the hope of his favour, nor 
the fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them 
to join in the condemnation of an absent, an in- 
nocent, a respectable brother. They affinned, 
with apparent reason, that tlic illegal and obsolete 
decrees of the council of Tyre had long since 
been tacitly' abolished by the Imperial edicts, the 
honourable re-estalilishrnent of the archbishop of 
Alexandria, and the silence or recantation of his 
most cl.imoious adversaries. They alleged, that 
his innocence had been .attested hy the unani- 
mous bishops if Egyj)t, and h.id been acknow- 
ledged in the councils of Home and Sardica,*^^ 
by the impartial judgment of the Latin cliureh. 
They deplored the liard condition of Atlianasius, 
who, after enjoying so many years his seat, his 
reputation, and tlie seeming confidence of his 
sovereign, was again lalltd upon to confute tiie 
most groundless and extravagant accusations. 
Their language was specious ; their conduct was 
honourable: hut in this long and obstinate con- 
test, which fixed tJic eyes of the wliole empire 
on a single liisJiop, the ecclesiastic.al factions 
were prepared to sacrifice truth and justice, to 
tlie more interesting objut of defending, ir re- 
moving, the intupid cli.impion of the Nume 
futii. The Aii.m'< still thought it ]»n.iUnt to 
di-gui^e. in and l_MIou^ language, tiiur ri.il sen- 
tiiiKi.tv and de'^igi's , hut tne orthodox hivliops, 
armed vvi;h tlie favour of the ](eople, and the 
deirie'' <*f a general c<*unci), insi-ted on every 
oceaM<m, and p.irlicul.irly at Milan, that their 
ad\er->arK'. sliould purge theniselves from the 
'.U'piiion of litresv, lafoie they presumed to ar- 
raign the conduct of the great Athanasius. 

15nt the .oice of r«i-oii ^lf reason 
was irnleeil on the side of Athana- 
sius) was silenced by the clamour! 
of a factious or venal majority ; and the councils 
of Arles aiid Milan were not dissolved, till the 
archbisliop of Alexandria had been solemnly 
condemned and deposed by the judgment of the 
Western, as well as of tlie Eastern, church. 
The bishops who had opjiused, were nijuired to 
subscrilie, the sentence ; and to unite in religious 
communion with the suspected leaders of tlic 
adverse parly. A formulary of consent was 
transmitted by the messengers of state to the 
absent bishops; and all those who ri'fused to 
submit thur prlvati* iipinion to the public and 
ui'.pirtd wisdom of the councils of Arles and 
Wire immediately banished by the tm- 
ptror, who atleited to execute the dicicis of the 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
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Catholic church. Among tlmse prelates who 
led the honourable band of confc'isors and exiles, 
Liberius of Obiiis of CordoNa, Paulinus 

of Treves, Dionysius of Milan, Eusebius of 
Vercellce, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of 
Poitiers, may deserve to be particularly distin- 
guished. The eminent station of Liberius, who 
go\erned the capital of the empire ; the personal 
merit and long experience of the venerable Osins, 
who was revered as the favourite of the great 
Constantine, and the father of the Xicene foth ; 
placed those prelates at the head of the I^atia 
church . and their example, either of submission 
or resistance, would piobably be imitated by the 
cpi'-copal ciowd. But the repeated attempts of 
the emperor, to seduce or to intimidate the 
bishops of Korae and Cordova, were for some 
time ineffectual. The Spaniard decl.ired him- 
self ready to sulfer under Constantius, as he had 
suffered threescore years before under l.is grand- 
father Maximian, The Roman, in the presence 
of his sovereign, asserted the innocence of Atha- 
nasius, and his own freedom. "Wlien he was 
banished to Bera'a in Tiirace, he sent hack a 
large sum which had been offered for the ac- 
commodation of his journey ; and insulted the 
court of iMilan by the haughty remark, tliat the 
emperor and his eunucliS might want tliat gold 
to pay their soldiers and their bishops. *“6 Xhe 
resolution of Liberius and Osius was at length 
subdued by the hardships of exile and coiifine- 
ment. The Roman pontitf purchased his return 
by some criminal compliances; and afterwards 
expiated his guilt by a seasonable repentance. 
Persuasion and \iolenco were employed to extort 
the reluctant signature of tlie decrepit bishop of 
Cordova, whose strength was broken, and whose 
faculties were perhaps impaired, by the weight 
of an liundred years ; and the insolent triumph 
of the Arians provoked some of the orthodox 
party to treat with inhiunan severity tlie charac- 
ter, or rather the memory, of an unfortunate old 
man, to whose former services Christianity itself 
was so deeply indebted, i-' 

^ The fall of Liberius and Oslus 

‘ ‘ reflected a brigliter lustre on tiie 

firmne'^s of tlsose bishops v\ho still adhered, witli 
unshaken fidelity, to the cause of Athanasius 
and religious truth. The ingenious ni.dice of 
their enemies had deprived them cf the be- 
nefit of mutual comfort and advice, separated 
those illustrious exiles into distant juovinccs, 
and carefully selected the mo''t inhospitable 
spots of a great empire, Yet they soon 
experienced that the deserts of Li!)va, and 
the most barbarous traet-. of Cappadocia, were 
Kss inliospitable than the resulemce of tho^e 
cities, in which an Aiian bishop could satiate, 
without restraint, the exquisite rancour of theo- 

12S The exi’e of I ihcnu« h menfionod hy Arnmnnus, tt. 7 Sf e 
Theodoret, I. n. t. 16. Athanas tom. i. j» S.Vt— S.V7. Hilar. Fnuj- 
mtnt. i. 

l‘^9 The life ofO^ms U ro'lerted by Til’emont (tom. tiI. p 
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» 'blest parts of Phr^ma, »hich wen in the p-i-M-non of tho .nipn m 
Montaiuste, &c. W'hen the hrref.c I's h as ti*.* fisuum'-U inur- 
tairuKl at Mopsuestia m Cilu la, the plai t ot h's exi'e w 05 rhanRid, by 
the adnee of Aracius to Amhiaia a l.-.H'-t n InUi'etl by 
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logical hatred. ^31 Their consolation was derived 
fromtlieconsciousnii-s of rectitude and independ 
ence, from the applause, the visits, the letters, 
and the liberal alms of their adlierents ; and 
from the satisfaction which they soon enjoyed of 
observing the intestine divisions of the adver- 
saries of the Nicene faith. Such was the nice 
aiid capricious taste of the emperor Constantius, 

] and so easily was he offended by the slightest 
' deviation fiom his imaginary standard of Cliris- 
\ tian tiuth, that he persecuted, with equal zeal, 

I those v\lio defended the consuhstantiahti^, those 
wlio asserted the similar suhstanct'^ and those who 
denied tlie likeness, of the Son of God. I'hree 
bishops, degraded and banislied for those adverse 
ojjinions, might possibly meet in the same place 
of exile ; and, according to the diflerence of their 
temper, might either pity or insult the blind 
enthusiasm of their antagonists, whose present 
sufferings would never be compensated by future 
happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the Third expoUion 
orthodox bishops of the West were fron/A^^^dna. 
designed as so many preparatoiy 
step-> to the ruin of Athanasius himself. Six 
and twenty months had elapsed, during w'hich 
the Imperial court secretly laboured, by the 
mo^t insidious aits, to remove him from Alex- 
andria, and to wltlidraw the allowance which 
supplied his poiiular liberality. But when the 
primate of Egypt, deserted and proscribed by 
the Latin church, was left destitute of any 
foreign support, Constantius despatclied two 
of his secretaries witli a verbal commission to 
announce and execute the order of his banish- 
ment. As the justice of the sentence was publicly 
avowed by the whole party, the only motive w hick 
could restrain Constantius from giving his mes- 
sengers the sanction of a written in.imiate, must 
be imputed to his doui)t of tlie event ; and to a 
Sense of the danger to which he might expose 
the second city, and the most feitlle province of 
the' empire, if the people should persist in the 
resolution of defending, by force of arms, the 
innocence of their spiritual father. Such ex- 
treme caution afforded Athanasius a specious 
pretence respectfully to (liq>ute the truth of an 
order, which he couhl not reconcile, either with 
the equity, or v\ith the former declarations, of 
his gracious nia'^ter. The civil powers of Egypt 
found themselves inade({uate to the task of per- 
suading or compelling tlie primate to abdicate 
his episcopal thione; and tliey were obliged to 
conclude a treaty with tlie popular leaders of 
Alexandria, by vv Iiich it w as stipulated, tliat all 
proceedings and all ll 0 ^tilitic•s should be sus- 
pended till the einpeior’s pleasure had been 
more di-tinctly ascertained. By this seeming 
moderation, the Catliolics were deceived into 

l”! S* the cruel IrcAtment and stmuce ohstinacy of Eusebius, 1* 
hix own letters, pui-luhed by Baron u-, \ D .V'fs No '1‘2 — ICi. 

n‘2 t'jfterum exules satis c»raat, totius orbis studiis celebratos 
pecutiiasque eis in sumptum aflatim n.iiirt-rtas legauonibm quorjue 
eos |>lth s Catbolica* ex omui! us ftro provinciis fri-quentatos. Suip. 
Serer. H St. Sicra, p 111. Alhanai. foni 1. p S.'fi. S40 . 

Ample maieti’ls for the hi-tery of tl'is third persecufif”' 
Athanasius nny l>e found m his own works See partioularlv n.s 
Ters able Apology to ' ciistantius (fi.in. 5 j- his first Aj^^i^oCT 

fi.r’h's tiuht 'p his pn.hx Fj'istle to the Solitaries 'P sfls- , 
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thrown into the ruirr-'.iiTe two or tl>ree luminous and uniwrtaut 
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{I false and fatal security ; wltile the lejjions 
of the Upper Pig\pt, aiul of labya, advanced, 
by secret orders aud hastv inarches, to besiege, 
or rather to surpiise, a capital habituated to 
sedition, and inflamed by religious zeal. '3+ The 
po-jition of Alexandria, between the sea and the 
lake Mareotis, facilitated the approach and land- 
ing of the troops; who were introduced into 
the heart of the city, before any efleetual mea- 
sures could be taken, either to shut the gates, 
or to occupy the important posts of defence. At 
the hour of midnight, twenty-three days after 
the signature of the treaty, Syrianus, duke of 
Egypt, at the head of five thousand soldiers, 
armed and prepared for an assault, unexpectedly 
invested the church of St. Theonas, wliere the 
archbishop, with a part of his clergy and people, 
perfonned their nocturnal devotions. Tlie doors 
of the sacred editice yielded to the impetuosity 
of the attack, which was accompanied with every 
horrid circumstance of tumult and bloodshed ; 
but, as the bodies of the slain, and the fragments 
of military weapons, remained the next tlay an 
unexceptionable evidence in the possession of 
the Catholics, the enterprise of Syrianus may be 
considered as a successl'ui in uption rather than 
as an absolute conquest. The other churches 
of the city were profaned by similar outrages ; 
and, during at least four months, Alexandria was 
exposed to the insults of a licentious anny, sti- 
mulated by the ecclesiastics of an hostile fac- 
tion, Many of the faithful wore killed; who 
may deserve the name of martyrs, if their deaths 
were neither provoked nor revenged : bishops 
and presbyters were treated with cruel igno- 
miny; consecrated virgins were stripped naked, 
scourged, and violated; the houses of wealthy 
citizens were plundered ; aiid, under the mask of 
religious zeal, lust, avarice, and private resent- 
ment, were gratiiied with impunity, and even 
with applause. Tlie Pag.ins of Alexandria, who 
still formed a numerous and discontented party, 
were easily peisuaded to desert a bishop whom 
they feared and esteemed. The hopes of some 
peculiar favours, and the apprehension of being 
involved in the general penalties of rebellion, 
engaged them to promise their support to tlie 
destined successor of Athanasius, the famous 
George of Cappadocia. The usurper, after re- 
ceiving the consecration of an Arian synod, was 
placed on the episcopal throne by the arms of 
i>ebastian, wlio had been appointed count of 
Egypt for the execution of that im))ortaiit de- 
sign. In the use, as well as in the acquisition, 
of power, tlie tyrant George disregarded the laws 
of religion, of justice, ami of humanity ; and the 
same scenes of violence and scandal which had 
been exhibited in the cajiital, were repeated in 
more than ninety episcopal cities of Egvpt. En- 
couraged by success, Constuntuis ventured to 
approve the conduct of his ministers. By a 
public and passionate epistle, the emperor con- 

Athanasius had latelT «ent f r .tntnnT, a^d some of 1 is chivcu 
monks. They descended from thiir u.c ant.tin, u \ iJ to se 
.Vt.'aandnjns the sanctity of .Vthan,v.iu--, and »t.iv honour I 'j loo- 
flurted by the archbishop a» far a> tl e .r.ves of the i-t .Vth'ri'. 
tv'ni li. p'. 4!)l, 492. See likewise Ri.finU', m. IM. ui \ it. I'ur. p. 
5J1. 
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gratuhites the delivernnco of Alexandrii fiom a 
})oj)ular tyrant, who deluded his blind votarie? 
by the magic of liis eloquence ; expatiates on the 
virtues ami piety of the most reverend George 
the elected bishop; and aspires, as the patren 
and benefactor of the city, to surpass the fame 
of Alexander himself. But he solemnly de- 
clares his unalteiable resolution to pursue with 
fire and sword the seditious adherents of the 
wicked Athanasius, who, by dying from justice, 
lias ctinfessed his guilt, and escaped the ignomi- 
nious death vvliich he had so often deserved. ^33 
Athanasius had indeed escaped 

ft . I ^ ^ , His behariour- 

om the most imminent clangers; 

and the adventures of that extraordinary man de- 
serve and fix our attention. On the memorable 
night w hen the church of St. Theonas was in- 
vested b\’ the troops of Syrianus, the archbishop, 
seated on his throne, expected, with calm ancl 
intrepid dignity, the approach of death. While 
the public devotion was interrupted b\' shouts 
of rage and cries c>f terriir, he aiiiinated his 
trembling congregation to express their religious 
confidence, by chanting one of the psalms of 
David, which celebrates the triumph of the 
God of Israel over the haughty and impious 
tyrant of Egypt. The doors were at length burst 
open ; a cloud of arrows was discharged among 
the people; the soldiers, with drawn swords, 
rushed forwards into the sanctuary; and the 
dreadful gleam of their armour was refiected 
by the holy luminaries which burnt round the 
altar. 13^ Atlianasius still rejected the pious im- 
portunity of the monks and presliytcrs, who were 
attached to his person ; and nobly refused to 
desert his episcopal station, till he had dismissed 
in safety the List of the congregation. 'I'iie dark- 
ness and tumult of tlie night favoured the retreat 
of the archbisho\) ; and though he was oppressed 
by the waves of an agitated multitude*, though 
he was thrown to the ground, and left without 
sense or motion, he still rcoovereil his undaunted 
courage ; and eluded the eager search of the sol- 
diers, who were instructed by* their Arian guides, 
that the iiead of Athana-'ins would be the most 
acceptable present to the emperor. From that 
moment the primate of Egypt disappeared from 
the eyes of his enemies, and remained above six 
years concealed in impenetrable obscurity. 137 
The despotic power of his impla- his retreat, 
cable enemy filled the whole extent 5^6— ^'^ 2 . 

of the Roman world; and the exasperated mo- 
narch had endeavoured, liy a very pressing epistle 
to the Christian princes of .Ethiopia, to exclude 
.\thanasius from the most remote and .sequestered 
regions of the earth. Counts, prefects, tribunes, 
whole armies, were successively employed to pur- 
sue a bishop and a fugitive ; the vigilance of tlie 
civil and military powers was excited by tlie 
Imperial eilicts ; liberal rewards were promised 
to the man who should produce Athanasiiiv, 
cither alive or dead ; and the must severe penal- 

l"fi Tl’.^ TmHte rirc’imslnnfvs are ninmis, ajs the- are liter O't 
tr ii'i rib,<l no n the f-iih'ich presentwi tl nt' i iM 
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tie>i were (denounced against those who should 
dare to protect the public enemy. But the 
deserts of Thebais were now peopled by a race 
of wild, yet submissive fanatics, who prefen ed 
the commands of their abbot to the laws of their 
sovereign. The numerous disciples of Antony 
and Pacliomius received the fiigiti\e j)riinate as 
tlieir father, admired the patience and humility 
with which he confirmed to thLir strictest insti- 
tiititiiis, collecte<l e\ery word which droj^ped 
from his lips as the genuine eirusions of inspired 
wisilom; and persuafled themselves, that their 
prayers, their fasts, and their \igils, were less 
meritorious than the zeal w itieh they expressed, 
and the dangers which they hra\ed, in the de- 
fence of truth and innocence. * The monasteries 
of Eg_\pt were seated in lonely and desolate 
places, on the summit of mountains, or in the 
islands of the Nile ; and the Sttcred horn or 
trumpet of Tahenne was the well-known signal 
which assemhled several thousand robust and 
detenniited monks, wiio, for the most part, had 
!)een tlie peasants of the adjacent csiuntry. When 
their ilark retreats were invatled hy a military 
force, which it was impossible to resist, tliey 
silently stretched out their necks to the execu- 
tioner; and supported their national chaiacter, 
that tortures could never wrest fiom an Egyp- 
tian tlie confession of a seciet winch lie was 
resohed not to disclose. Ti>e aichbishop of 
Alexandria, for whoso safety they eagerly de- 
%’Oted tlieir li\cs, was lost among a unifenm and 
well-disciplined multitude; and on tlie nearer 
approach of danger, he was sw iftly removed, hy 
their officious hands, from one place of conceal- 
nicni to another, till lie reached tiie formidable 
<lcserts, which the gloomy and credulous temper 
of superstition had peopled witli demons and 
savage monsters. The retirement of .\thanasiiis, 
which ended only with the life of Constantins, 
was spent, for the most part, in the society of the 
monks, who faithfully sfrve<l him as guards, as 
secretaries and as messengers; but the import- 
ance of maintaining a more intim.ate connection 
with the Catholic party tempted him, whenexcr 
tlic diligence of the pursuit wasahatetl, to emerge 
from the desert, to introduce liimself into Alex- 
andria, and to trust his person to the discretion 
tif las friends and adherents. His various ad- 
ventures rnigiit have fiirnlslied the suliject of a 
Very enteitainiiig romance. He was once se- 
creted in a dry cistern, whicli he had scarcely 
left before he was betrayed hy tlie treacherv of 
n female slase;'^^ ami lie wa.s once concealed 
in a still more extraordinary asvhiiu, the house 
of a virgin, onl) twenty years of age, and wljo 
v\as celebrated in the whole city for lier oxijuisite 
lieauty. At the hour of midnight, as she related 
the story many years afterwards, she was sur- 
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prised by the appearance of the archbishop in a 
loose undress, who, ad\ancing with hasty '^teps, 
conjuretl her to afford linn the protection vthich 
he had been directed by a celestial vision to seek 
under bur hospitable roof. The ])ious maid 
I accepted and jiieserved the sacred pledge which 
j vv'as iiitrusted to her prudence and courage. 

: ^Vitliout imparting the secret to any one, she 
I in..taiitiy conducted Athanasius into her most 
j secret chamber, and watched over his safety with 
i tfie tenderness of a friend, and the assiduity of a 
1 servant. As long as the danger continued, she 
j regularly supplied him with books and provi- 
sions, washed his feet, managed his correspond- 
ence, and dexterously concealed from the eye of 
suspicion, this familiar and solitary intercourse 
between a saint whose chaiacter re<jiiired the 
most unblemished chastity, and a female whose 
charms might excite the most dangerous emo- 
tions. '■*‘2 During the six year.s of persecution 
and exile, Athanasius repeated his visits to his 
fair and faithful companion ; and the formal 
declaration, that he saiv the councils of Rimini 
and Seleucia,!-^-^ forces us to believe that he was 
socretly present at the time and place of their 
convocation. The advantage of personally ne- 
gotiating with Ills friends, and of observing and 
improving the divisions of his enemies, might 
justify, in a prudent statesman, so bold and 
dangerous an cnter]jrise: and Alexandria was 
connected by trade and navigation v\ith every 
sea-port of the Mediterranean. From the depth 
of his inaccesrible retreat, the intrepid primate 
waged an incessant and offensive war against 
the protector of the Arians ; and his seasonable 
writings, which were diligently circulated, and 
eagerly pcniaed, contributed to unite and ani- 
mate the orthodox party. In his public apolo- 
gies, which he addressed to the emperor himself, 
lie ‘'Onietiines affected the prai'^e of moderation; 
whilst at the same time, in secret and vehement 
invectives he exposed Constantins as a weak 
and w icked prince, the executioner of his family, 
the tyrant of the republic, and the antichrist of 
the church. In the height of his prosperity, the 
victorious monarch, who had chastised the rash- 
ness of Gallus, and suppressed the revolt of Syl- 
vamis, who had taken the diadem from the head 
of Vetrani(*, and vanquished in the field the le- 
gions of ^lagnentius, received from an invisible 
I h.ind a wound, wliich he could neither heal nor 
j revenge; and the son of Constantine was the 
I first of the Christian princes who experienced 
j the strength of those principles, which, in the 
I cause tif religion, could resist the most violent 
exertiori', of tlie civil power. 

The persecution of Athanasius, , . 

and oi so many respectable bishops, 
who suffered for the truth of their opinions, or 



III Tlie epi'’le*>f Vthan.inius to the rroj'ki. i-. filled with repzoaehe*. 
wh » h the publir mii't fuel to be tnie vil i. ji S.^l. Safi. ; ai'O, lO 
r.irrp iment to reidur^, be inircK'ineri the cempan-ot" 
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at Ifast l’('r tin.' intci^rity of tlioir oon'scioiu'c, w.is 
a just subject of huiiLrnation and tliscontent to 
all Christians, i>\cept t!u»se wlio wire bHmIly 
desutcd to the Ari.ui faction. 'Idio people re- 
gretted the loss of their faithful pastors, wljose 
baihshinent was usintllv foIlowxMl lu the intrusion 
of a stranger into the episcopal <“hair; an<i 
loudly complained, that the right of election was 
\iolated, and that tliey were condemned to obey a 
mercenary usurper, wljose persnti was unknown, 
and whose principles were suspected. The Ca- 
tlK>lics miglit prove to the world, that they were 
not involved in the guilt and heresy of tlu-ir 
^ ecclesiastical governor, by publiclv 

testifying their dissent, or by totally 
separating themselves from iiis coninmnion. The 
first of these inolluxlswus invented at Antioch, 
aiui practised with such success, that it wassi»on 
iliti'used t>\er the Christian v\ orld. 'I'hc doxtilogy, I 
or sai red h\ inn, v\ Inch celebrates the of the I 
rrinity, is siiscoptihle of very nice, !>ut material, 
inHexitnis; and the sul)stance t)f an tirthodox.or 
an heietical, creed, may be e\presse<l by the dif- 
ference of a disjunctive, or a copidative, particle. 
Alternate responses, and a more regular psal- 
mody, were introduced into the public service 
by Flaviunus and Diodorus, two devout and 
active laymen, who were attached to the Niccnc 
faitiu Under their conduct, a swann of monks 
issued from the adjacent desert, bantls of well- 
disciplined singers were stationed in the caihedial 
of Antioch, the Glory to the Fatlier, am> the 
Son, AND the Holy Ghost, wo-s triuinplianily 
chanted by a full chorus of voices; and tlie ( a- 
tliolics insulted, hv the purity of tlu-ir dcatnuc, 
the Allan piel.ite, vslio had u-urptd ilic throuo 
of the venctalde Kust.uhiu-*. TJk «.i:iic /\..\\ 
v'hich inspired tiu.ir songs pron’pt«.d the moie 
scrupulous rneinliors c>f the orthudoi: parts U> 
form separate assemhli«.s, v^!)ilh weregovenud 
l)y tlie presbytcis, till llic de.tth of thsir eviLd 
bishop alUnved the election and consfcr.ition of 
a new episcopal pastor. The revoboions of 
the court multiplied the number of pretemlers ; 
and the same city was often disputed, tii.dvr the 
reign of Constantins, by two, or three, or even 
four bishops, who exercised their spiritu.il juri'— 
diction over their respective followers, and alter- 
nately lost and regained the temporal possessions 
of the church. The abuse of Christianity intn>- 
cliiced into the Homan government new caust*sor 
tyranny and sedition; the !»ands of cnil society 
wtre torn asiiruUT l)y tlie fury of religions fac- 
tions ; and the oli-^curc c iiiaeii, w h«» mi^ht calmly 
li u e ‘-urvc) ». d f hi ^ h \ ation and fail of sin cessive 
iinpcror-'. iin..giiu.d and evpiii.iutd, tl.at his 
own life .uid fortune wvre Ci»ot.iit*d with the J 
interests of a pojnil.ir I Cl, K -lasiu'. d':,* evamplc i 
of the two cajnt.ds. Iloii.c ami ( on-taminople, , 
may serve to repre-.ent the state ‘ i the tuipie, 
and the temper of mankind, under tlie r^ign of 
the sons of Constantine. j 


1. 'Die Homan pontill'. as U>ng 
as he maintaineil his station and his 
jrrinciples, was guaided hy the warm attachment 
of a gre-at jicoplo ; anil could reject with scorn 
the* pravers, the menaces, and the oblations of 
an heretical piince. When the eunuchs had 
I secretly ])ronounced the exile of Liberius, tin? 
I well-grounded appreliension of a tumult engaged 
them to use the utmost jirecautions in tlie execu- 
tion of the sentence. 'I’he capital was invested 
oil every siile, and the pra fect was commanded 
to sci/e the piTson of the bishop, eitlicr by stra- 
tageMii or hy open force, d’he order was olx-yed, 
and laherius, with the greatest elifficulty, at the 
hour of iniiinight, was swiftly conveyed lieyotid 
the reach of tlie Homan people, before their 
cotisteni.ition vvas turned into rage. As soon 
as they were informed of Ins banishment into 
'I'lirace, a general assL-mhly v\as convened, and 
the clcigy of Home hound themselves, hy a 
public and sohnin oath, iii-ver to desert their 
bishop, never to acknovi li-ilge the usurper Fielix ; 
who, by till* inrtuence of the eunuchs, had been 
irreguI.U’ly choscii and consecrated within tlie 
walls of a profane palace. At the end of two 
years, their pivius obstinacy suhsisied entire arid 
unshaken; and when (’onstautius visited Honie, 
he was assailed hy the importunate solicitations 
of a people, will) had preserved, as the last rem- 
nant of tluir ancient freedom, the right of tri ut- 
ing their sovereign with familiar insolence. '1 he 
wives of many of the senators and mo‘t lionour- 
nhle titi/ius. aftvr ]uissirig llieii husbands to 
intercede in favour of J.ihi rius, wiie ndvisi,d to 
undertake a lommi-'sion whivli in thnr hands 
would he Iv's d ino. juiis, and n i.ht \'Iom nioie 
siiLCv-'shd. d’he un]i.ii'r lewiW'l Wifii polue- 
iKs> tlic'C female dcpiitlis, wlii.se- wealth and 
oi.niity were th-[>li.cd in the in.igtiituencc of 
thiu (lu'-s and oruanunts; he adn.ned their 
jnrie\ii»le U''olutIv>u of loliowiag their beloved 
ji.istor to the most (iii,tant leiioUs of the eartii; 
and consented that the- two bishops, Lil erius and 
F<elix, should govern in ]>eaee tlieir respective 
congreg.itiuns. l»ut the ideas of toleration wtre 
M> repugnant to the praeticc, ami even to the 
scutiiiieuts, of those limes, that wJien the answer 
of l'oll■^ta^tius was publicly read in the circus 
of Home, so reasonable a project of accomnio- 
tlatiein was rijected with contempt and ridicule. 
’1 he eager velitmence wlijcli aiiimate*ti the spe-c- 
tators in the decisive rtioment of a horse-race, 
W.I-, now directed towards a dificrent objeet ; and 
the circus resounded with the shout of thousands 
who repeatedly ixclaimcd, “One (»od. One 
“ ( i.rist. One Bishop ' '* The Zeal of the Roman 
p« ople in the eausc of Libe rius, was not contim d 
to w i*ri|s .done ; ami tht* liangerous and bloody 
sedition whuh the y e\e Ue-il soon after tin depar- 
ti«rc of ('<>nst-in!ius, dttirnnn^d that pru.ee t > 
aieept tliC s\jbinission of the eviU-ii prelate, nnd 
to re-'tore him to llic undiviikii dominion i.f tlie 
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capital. After some inefFoctiial resistance, his 
ri\al was expelled from the city by the ]>enni-!>- 
sion of the emperor, and the power of the oppo- 
site faction; the adherents of Fadix were inhu- 
manly muidered in the streets, in the public 
places, in the baths, and e\en in the churches; 
and the face of Rome, upon the return of a 
Christian bishop, renewed the horrid iina^e of | 
the massacres of iiMarius, and the proscriptions j 
of SyllaA-i:^ 

II. Notwithstandiiu; the rapid 

Constantinople. . , ,, 

increase ot Christians unoer the 
rei^n of tlie FluNian family. Home, Alexandria, 
and the other great cities of tlie empire, still 
contained a strong and powerful faction of Infi- 
dels, xvho envied the prosjierity, and who ridi- 
culed, even on tlieir tlieatres, the theological 
disputes of the church. Constantinople alone 
enjoyed the advantage of being born and edu- 
cated in the bosom of the faith. Tlie capital of 
the East had never been polluted by the worship 
of idols; and the whole body of the pe(>ple bail 
deeply imbibed the opinions, the viitiies. and the 
passions, wliich distinguished the Christians of j 
that age from the rest of mankind. .Vfur the 
death of Alexander, tlie ejilscopal tlirone was I 
disputed liy Paul and ISIuvodonius. Ly tlieir i 
zeal and abilities they hotli deseived the einiucnt ' 
station to width they a-spired ; and if the moral ^ 
character of Alaceilonius was less exceptionable, ' 
his competitor had the ad\antage of a prior eh c- j 
tion and a more orthodox doctrine. Ills firm | 
attachment to the Nicene creed, which has givtn 
Paul a place in the calendar among saints and 
mirtyrs, exposed liim to the resentment of the 
Arians. In the space of fourteen years he was 
five times driven from his tlirone; to which he 
was more frequently restored liy tiie violence of 
tiie people, than by the permission of the prince ; 
and the power of Macedonius could be secuK<l ! 
only by the death of his riv.il. The unfiirt unate j 
I’aul was dragged in chains from the sandy 
deserts of Mesopot.'imiatothe mostdcsolate phices j 
of Mount Taurus, confined in a dark and j 
narrow dungeon, left six days witiiout fooil, and 
at length strangled, by the order of l*hilip, one 
of the principal ministers of the emperor Con- [ 
stantius, i ^ ^ The first blood wliich st.iineil the ■ 
new capital was spilt in thi^ ecclesiastical con- j 
test ; and many persons were slain on both sides, J 
in tlie furious and obstinate seditions of tlie j 
people. The commission of enforcing a sen- ■ 
tence of banishment anainst Paul, liad been ! 
intrusted to Ilerinogenes, the master-geni-ral of 
the cavalry-; but the execution of it was fatal to ' 
himself. 'Flie Catholics rose in the defence of : 
their bishop ; the palace of Ilcnnogenes was con- 
sumed ; the first militarx' rifficer of the empire ! 
was draggerl hy the heels through the streets of \ 
Constantinople, and, after he expiied, his lifeless j 


corpse was e\})ONt'il to tlieir waiitoii insults.’ ’* 
The tate of i It rinogencs instructed Pliilip, the 
pratoiian prafect, to act \Mth more j. recaution 
on a similar occasion. In the most gt iitle and 
honourable terms he reijiiired the attendance of 
Paul in the l>aths of Zeiixippus. which had a 
private coimnunication witli tlie p.tlace .ind the 
sea. A vessel, which lav ready at the garden 
stairs, imniedi.itely hoisted sail; and. wiiile the 
people Were still ignorant of the meditated sacri- 
lege, their bishop was airtadv embarked on his 
voyage to llicssalonica. They soon beheld, 
with surpiisc and indignation, tlie gates of the 
palace tlirown open, and the usurper Macedonius 
seatoil by the side of the prafect on a lofty 
chariot, which was surrounded by troojis of 
guanls with tir.iwn swords. The nulitarv pro- 
cession advanced tovvanls the cathesiral ; the 
Aiians and Catholics eagerly rushed to occupy 
that important post; and three thousand one 
hundred ami fifty persons lost their lives In the 
confusion of the tumult. Macedonius, who was 
su|)})ortid hy a rtgular force, ol)taine<l a decisive 
victory; but liis reign was disturbed by clamour 
and seihtion; ami the causes which appeared 
the le.ist connected with the subject of dispute, 
Were sutheient to nourish and to kindle the fiame 
of livil ifistord. As the clia])el in wliich the 
b(»il\ of the great ('onstantine had been depo- 
slte*! u.is in a ruinous condition, tlie bishop 
tiansp4)rted tliosc vcner.iblc rcm.uns into the 
church <»f St Ac.icius. 'J'his piudent and even 
pious ine.isurc was represented .is a wicked pro- 
f.ination by the whole )*.uty wlmh adhered to 
the Homoousi.in dottime. i'iie futions itnme- 
dj.itely flew to arms; the consicrafed giound 
was II e<l ns tluir field of battle , and one of the 
ei'i’lesi.isticai Insforiaiis has observed, as a real 
fact, not as a figure of rhetoric, that the well 
lutoie tile (hnreh ovullowed with a stream of 
blood, w hu’h filled the portu oes and tlie adjacent 
courts. The writer whi) sliould impute these 
tumults Solely to a rtligious princijile, would 
betray a very iinpertVet knowledge of human 
n.ature ; vet it must he eonfessed, that the motive 
which misled the sini’eiitv of zeal, and the pre- 
tence which disguised the licentiousness of pas- 
sion, suppiesstd tlie remorse w hicli, in another 
cause, would have succeeded to the rage of the 
Christians of ('onstantinojde. ^‘'3 

Tlie cruel and arbitrary disposition cruetfT ofUw 
of Constautius, which ditl not always anans. 
require the provocations of guilt and resistance, 
was justly exasperated hy the tumults of his 
capital, and the criminal behaviour of a faction, 
which opposed the autliorify and religion of their 
sovereign. The ordinary jmnishments of death, 
exile, ami confiscation, were inflicted with par- 
tial rigour; and tlie Greeks still revere tlie lioly 
memory of tw o clei ks, a reader and a sulvdeacon, 
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who were accused of the murder of IIermo;ienes, 
and beheaded at the gates of ConsUintinople. 
13y an edict of Constantins against the Catholics, 
which has not been judged wortliy of a place in 
tlie Theodo'.ian code, those who refused to com- 
municate with the Arian bishops, and particu- 
larly with Macedonius, were dej)rived of the 
immunities of ecclesiastics, and of tlie rights of 
Christians ; they were compelled to relinquisli 
the possession of the churches ; and were strictly 
prohibited from holding tlieir assemblies within 
the walls of tlie city. The execution of this 
unjust law, in the pro\inces of Thrace and Asia 
INIinor, was committed to the zeal of Mace- 
donius ; the civil and military powers were 
directed to obey his commands; and the cruel- 
ties exercised by this semi- Arian tyrant in the 
support of the HomoiotMon, exceeded the com- 
mission, and disgraced tlie reign, of Constantins. 
The sacraments of the church were administered 
to the reluctant \ictims, who denied the vocation, 
and abhorred the principles, of 3Iacedonius. 
The rites of baptism w ere conferred on women 
and children, who, for tliat purpose, had been 
torn from the arms of their fi lends and parents ; 
the mouths of the communicants were held open, 
by a wooden engine, while the consecrated bread 
was forced down their throat; the breasts of 
tender virgins w’ere either burnt witli red-hot 
cgg.&hells, or inhumanly compres^-cd between 
sharp and heavy boards. >54 The Novatians of 
Constantinople, and the adjacent country, by 
tlieir 6rra attachment to the Homoou^ian stan- 
dard, deserved to be confounded with tlio Catho- 
lics themselves, Macedonius was informed, 
that a large di'^trict of FapliUgonia^'’^ was almost 
entirely inhabited iiy tliose sectaries. He re- 
sohed cither to consort or to extirpate tlicm; 
and as he distrusted, on this occadon, the Hii- 
cacy of an ecclesiastical mission, he commanded 
a body of four thousand legionaries to march 
against the rebels, and to re<luce the territory of 
!^Iantin^um under his sjnritual dominion. 'I’he 
Kovatian peasants, animated by despair and 
religious fur\', boldly encountered tiie invaders 
of their country ; and though many of the Paph- 
lagonians were slain, the Roman legions were 
vanquished by an irregular multitude, armed 
only with scythes and axes; and, except a few 
wlio escaped by an ignominious flight, four 
thousand soldiers were left dead on the field of 
battle. The successor of Constantius has ex- 
pressed, in a concise but lively manner, some of 
the theological calamities which afflicted the 
empire, and more especially the Ea'.t. in the 
reign of a piincc who was the slaxe of his own 
passions, and of those of his eunuchs. *• 3Iany 
“ were imprisoned, and persecuted, and driven 
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“ into exile. \Vhole troops of those who arc 
“ faUled heretics were massacred, particularly at 
C’yzicus, and at Samo»ata. In Pajihlagonio, 
“ Bithynia, Galatia, and in many other pro- 
“ vinces, towns and villages were laid waste, 
“ an<l utterly destroyed.” 

hile the flames of the Al lan con- , , 

. The revolt and 

troversv consumed the vitals oi the fno « theDo- 

• ' 1 i» • • nat i5t Circum- 

cmpire, the African provinces were ceinons 
infested by their pccubar enemies, -a- 
the savage fanatics, who, under the name of 
Circioncelliojis, formed the strength and scandal 
of the Honatist party. 1^7 The severe execution 
of the law’s of Constantine had excited a spirit 
of discontent and resistance ; the strenuous 
efTorts, of his son Constans, to restore the unity 
of the church, exasperated the sentiments of 
mutual hatred, which had first occasioned the 
separation ; and the methods of force and cor- 
ruption employed by the two Imperial commis- 
sioners, I’aul and Macarius, furnished the schis- 
I matics with a specious contrast between the 
maxims of tlie apostles and the conduct of their 
pretended successors. ^58 The peasants who in- 
habited tlie villages of Numidia and Mauritania, 
were a ferocious race, who had been imperfectly 
reduced under the authority of the Roman laws ; 
who were imperfectly converted to the Christian 
faith ; but who were actuated by a blind and 
furious enthusiasm in the cause of their Do- 
natist teachers. They indignantly supported 
the exile of their bishops, the demolition of their 
churches, and tlie interruption of tlitir secret 
assemblies. The violence of the officers of ju**- 
tice, who were u'^ually ■sustained by a military 
guard, was sorntumt's repelled with equal vio- 
lence; and liic blood of some popular ecclesias- 
tics, wliich had been shed in the quarrel, inflamed 
their rude followers witli an eager desire of re- 
venging the death of these holy martyrs. By 
their own cruelty and rashness, the ministers of 
])ersecution sometimes provoked their fate ; and 
the guilt of an accidental tumult precipitated 
tlie criminals into despair and rebellion. Driven 
fiom their native villages, the Donatist peasants 
assembled in formidable gangs on the edge of 
the Getulian desert ; and readily exchanged the 
habits of labour for a life of idleness and rapine, 
which was consecrated by the name of religion, 
and faintly condemned by the doctors of the 
sect. The leaders of the Circumcellions assumed 
the title of captains of the saints ; their princi- 
pal weapon, as they were indifferently provided 
with swords and spears, was a huge and 
weighty club, which they termed an Israclile ; 
and the well-known sound of “ Praise be to 
“ G<kI ! ’* which they used as their cry of war, 
diftused consternation over the unarmed pro- 
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\inces of Africa. At first their depredations 
were coloured by the plea of necessity; but 
they soon exceeded the measure of subsistence, 
ii\diilged without control their intemperance 
and avarice, burnt the villages which tliey had 
pillaged, and reigned the licentious tyrants of 
the open country. The occupations of hus- 
bandr}', and the administration of justice, were 
interrupted ; and as the Circumcellions pre- 
tended to restore the primitive equality of man- 
kind, and to reform the abuses of civil society, 
they opened a secure asylum for the slaves and 
debtors, who flocked in crowds to tlieir holy 
standard. When they were not resisted, they 
usually contented themselves with plunder, but 
the slightest opposition provoked them to acts of 
violence and murder ; and some Catholic priests, 
who had imprudently signalised their zeal, were 
tortured by the fanatics with the most refined 
and wanton barbarity. The spirit of tlie Cir- 
cumcellions was not only always exerted against 
their defenceless enemies ; they engaged, and 
sometimes defeated, the troops of the province ; 
and in the bloody action of Bagai, they attacked 
in the open field, but with unsuccessful valour, 
an advanced guard of tlie Imperial cavalry. The 
Donatists who were taken in anns received, 
uiul they soon deserved, the same treatment 
which mi-rht have been shown to the wild beasts 
of the desert. The captives died, wdthout a 
murmur, either by the sword, tlie axe, or the 
fire; and the measures of retaliation were mul- 
tiplied in a rapid proportion, which aggravated 
the horrors of rebellion, and excluded tlie hope 
of mutual forgiveness. In the beginning of the 
present century, the example of the Circumccl- 
lions has been renewed in the persecution, the 
])oldness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of tlie 
Camisards ; and if tlie fanatics of Languedoc 
siuqiassed those of Numidia, by their military 
achievements, the Africans maintained tlieir 
fierce independence with more resolution and 
perseverance. 

Thtirrvi.tfious Such disorders are the natural 
buuuitt. effects of religious tyranny ; but tlie 
rage of the Donatists was inflamed by a fjenzv 
of a very extraordinary kind ; and which, if it 
really prevailed among them in so extravagant a 
degree, cannot surely be paralleled in any coun- 
try, or in any age. Many of these fanatics were 
pos^e^sed witli the hoiror of life, and the desire 
of martyrdom ; and they deemed it of little mo- 
ment by what means, or by wliat hands, they 
perished, if their conduct wa*, sanctified !)y the 
intention of devoting thc-mseUes to the glory of 
the true faith, and the hope of eternal happi- 
ness. Sometimes they rudely disturbed the 
te>ti\als, and profaned the temples of Paganism, 
with the design of exciting the most zealous of 
tlic idolaters to revenge tlie insulted honour of 
their gods. They sometimes forced their way 
into tlie courts of justice, and compelled the 
affrighted judge to give orders for their imme- 
diate execution. They frequently stopped travel- 

1 'lO The Hhtoire de* rimisaT<l«, in .1 voU 12nio Villefranche, 
t7Sa, may l>e recommended as <> nr.ife and mijiarual. it re*juires 
some aft'ntion to di-c..T, r the rehen n "f the nithtw. 

IfiO The Oon itist susndos alit-cpfl in Iheir m-.lJi.niion the ennij'!e 
ot which IS related m the I4lb ch^iner ol the stvwnd buoa of 

(he Maccabees. 


lers on tJie public highways, and obliged them 
to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, by tlie promi&e 
of a reward, if they consented, and by the threat 
of instant death, if they refused to grant so very 
singular a favour. Wlien they were disap- 
pointed of every other resource, they announced 
the day on which, in the presence of their friends 
and brethren, they should cast themselves head- 
long from some lofty rock ; and many precipices 
were shown, which had acquired fame by the 
number of religious suicides. In the actions of 
these desperate enthusiasts, who were admired by 
one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred 
by the other as the victims of Satan, an impartial 
pliilosopher may discover the influence and the 
last abuse of that inflexible spirit, which was 
originally derived from the character and prin- 
cijiles of the Jewish nation. 

The simple narrative of the in- Genera! ciia. 
testine divisions, V4hich distracted 
the peace, and dishonoured tlie a.d. 312~361. 
triumph, of the church, will confirm the remark 
of a Pagan Jiistorian, and justify the complaint 
of a venerable bishop. The experience of Am- 
mianus had convinced him, that the enmity of 
the Christians towards each other, surpassed the 
fury of savage beasts against man ; 16 1 and Gre- 
' gory Nazianzen most pathetically laments, that 
tlie kingdom of heaven was converted, by dis- 
cord, into the image of chaos, of a nocturnal 
tempest, and of hell itself. The fierce and 
partial writers of the times, ascribing all virtue 
to themselves, and imputing all guilt to their 
ailversaries, have painted the battle of the angels 
and daemons. Our calmer reason will reject 
such pure and perfect monsters of vice or sanc- 
tity, and will impute an equal, or at least an 
indiscriminate, measure of good and evil to the 
hostile sectaries, wlio assumed and bestowed the 
appellations of orthodox and heretics. They 
had been educ.ited in the same religion, and the 
saino civil society. Their hopes and fears in the 
present, or in a future, life, were balanced in tlie 
same proportion. On cither side, the error 
might be innocent, the faith sincere, the practice 
meritorious or corrupt. '1 heir passions w'ere 
excited by similar objects ; and tliey might 
alternately abuse the favour of the court, or of 
the people. The metaphysical opinions of the 
Athanasians and the Arians could not influence 
their moral character ; and they were alike 
actuated by the intolerant spirit which has been 
extractetl from the pure and simple maxims of 
the Gospel. 

A modem writer, who, with a just Toleration of 
confidence, has prefixed to his own Pagamsm 
history the honourable tqvithets of political and 
philosophical, '63 accuses the timid prudence 
of Montesquieu, for neglecting to enumerate, 
among the causes of the decline of the empire, 
a law of Constantine, by which the exercise of 
the Pagan worship was absolutely suppressed, 
and a considerable part of his subjects was left 
destitute of priests, of temples, and of any pub- 

Ifil Nunai irfe^tTS hominihns bestia«, lit sunt sibi fierales plcnque 
n.n-tiai'..Tuni Ammiin xxu. 5. 

li'J Gregor. Nai.anzen, Oral. i. p 33. Tillemonf, tom. *» 

p .'■‘il oinrto edit. 

loi H'.tiiire P<»iitupie ft PhilrKriilurjiie des ElablisstmtTis dcs to- 
rr-ptciu. tUns les acux Indcs, to»>.. l p. y. 
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lie religion. The zeal of the philosophic liLsto- 
rian for the rights of iniink.ind has induced him 
to acquiesce in the ainliiguous testimony of tliose 
ecclesiastics, wlio have too lightly ascribed to 
tlieir favourite hero the ment of a general per- 
secution. Instead of alleging tliis imaginary 
law, \\hich wouUl have blazed in the fiont of 
the Imperial codes, wc may safely appeal to tlie 
original ej)lstle, which Constantine addressed to 
the followers of the ancient religion, at a time 
when he no longer disguised his conversion, 
nor dreaded the rivals of his throne. He in- 
\ites and exhorts, in the most pressing terms, 
the subjects of the Roman empire to imitate the j 

. , example of tlieir master ; hut he ' 

l)j Constantine , , , , , ’ 

declares, that those who still refuse , 

to open their eyes to the celestial light, may , 
fieely enjoy their temples, ami their fancied [ 
gods. A lepoit, that the ceremonies of Pagan- j 
isiii were siqipressctl, is formally contradicted by j 
the emjieror himself, who wisely' assigns, as the ! 
piinciple of his moderation, the invincible force 
of habit, of prejudice, and of superstition. 1 
Without violating tlie sanctity of his promise, : 
without alarming the fears of the Pagans tlie | 
artful monarch advanced, by slow and cautious ! 
Steps, to undermine the irregular and decayed i 
fabric of polytheism. Tlie jiartial acts of se- I 
Verity which he occasion.illy exercised, though I 
they v\ere secretly prompted by a Christian zeal, 
were coloured by the fairest jiretenccs of justice 
and the public good; and while Constantine 
tlesigned to ruin tlie foundations, he seemcil to 
reform the abuses, of the ancient religion. 
After the example of the wi>c't of his prede- 
cessors, he coiulemncd. uu<lcr the most rigorous 
penalties, the occult at»d impious arts of divin- 
ation ; which excited the vain hopes, and some- 
times the ciiminal utteinjits, of those who were 
discontented with their present condition. An 
ignominious silence was Imposed on the oracles, 
which had been publicly convicted of fraud and 
faUebood ; the etl’emiiiate priests, of the Nile 1 
w ere abolished ; and Constantine discharged 
the duties of a Roman censor, when he gave . 
orders for the demolition of several tcinjilcs of 
Phoenicia ; in which every mode of )>rostitution j 
was devoutly practised in the face of day, and to I 
the honour of Venus. Xlie Imperial city of ; 
Constantinople was, in some measure, raised at j 
the expense, and was adorned witli the spoils I 
of the opulent temples of Greece and Asia ; the J 
sacred property was confiscated ; the statues of , 
goils and heroes were transported, with rude \ 
familial ity, among a people who considered ! 


them as objects, not of adoration, but of cu- 
riosity : tlie gold and silver were restored to 
circulation ; and tlie magistrates, the bishops, 
and the eunuchs, improved tlie fortunate oc- 
casion of gratifying, at once, their zeal, their 
avarice, and their resentment. But these de- 
predations were confined to a small part of the 
Roman ^rld ; and the provinces liad been 
long since accustomed to endure tlie same sacri- 
legious rapine, from the tyranny of priucts and 
jiroconsuls, who could not be suspeclecl of any 
design to subvert the established religion. 

The sons of Constantine trod in 
the footsteps of their fatiitr, with ^ «««*■ 

more zeal, and with less discretion. The pre- 
tences of rapine and oppression were insensibly 
multiplied ; every indulgence was shown to 
the illegal behaviour of the Christians; every 
doubt was explained to the disadvantage of Pa- 
ganism ; and the demolition of the temples was 
celebrated as one of the au'Hjiiilous events of the 
reign of Constans and Constantius.^®9 The 
name of Constantius is prefixed to a concise 
law, which might have superseded the necessity 
of any future prohibitions, “ It is our pleasure, 
“ tliat in all places, and in all cities, the temples 
‘‘ be immediately shut, and carefully guarded, 
“ that none may have the power of ottending, 

“ It is likewise our pleasure, that all our subjects 
should abstain from sacrifices. If any one 
should l)e guilty of stub an act, let him feel 
“the sword of vengeance, and after his exe- 
“ cutlon, let ]m propeitv beconfiscated to the 
“ public Use. We denounce the same penalties 
** against the governors of the \)rovinces, if they 
“neglect to puni'-h the criminals.” 'TO 
there i'*- the •^tioiigest reason to believe, that tl.is 
formidable edict was either composed without 
being pubh‘«hed, or was publldied w itlunit being 
executed, 'i he evideiite of faet^, and the monu- 
ment-' which are still extant of brass and marble, 
continue to proxe the public exercise of the 
Pagan wornhip tiuring the whole reign of the 
sous of (■oti''tantine. In the East, as well as 
in the West, in cities, as well us in the countrv', 
a great number of temples were respected, or at 
least were spared ; and the devout multitude 
still enjoyed the luxiuy of sacrifices, ot festivals, 
ami of processions, by the permission, or by the 
connivance, of the civil government. Atx?at 
four years after the supposed date of his blootly 
edict, Constantius visitcil the temples of Rome ; 
and the decency of his behaviour is recom- 
mended b\ a Pagan orator as an example worthy 
of the imitation of succeeding princes. “ That 
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‘‘ emperor,” says Symmaclius, “ suiTered the 
“ privileges of the vestal virgins to remain in- 
“ violate ; he bestowed the sacerdotal dignities 
“ on the nobles of Home, granted the customary 
“ allowance to defray the expenses of the public 

rites and sacrifices ; and, though he had em- 
“ braced a different religion, he never attempted 
“ to deprive the empire of the sacred worship of 
“ antiquity.” The senate still presumed to 
consecrate, by solemn decrees, the dirirtc memory 
of their sovereigns ; and Constantine himself 
was associated, after his death, to those gods 
whom he had renounced and insulted during 
his life. The title, tlie ensigns, the prerogatives, 
of SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, wliich had been instituted 
by Numa, and assumed by Augustus, were 
accepted, without hesitation, by seven Christian 
emperors ; who were invested with a more ab- 
solute authority over the religion which they 
had deserted, than over that which they pro- 
fessed. 1”^ 

The divisions of Christianity suspended tlie 
ruin of l^aganism ; and the holy war ag-iin'.t 
the infidels was less vigorously prosecuted l)y 
princes and bishops, w’ho were more immediately 
alarmed by the guilt and danger of domestic 
rebellion. The extirpation of vhlutn/ might 
have been justified by the estaMi^,hed ]>rinciples 
of intolerance : but the hostile sects, which 
alternately reigned in the Impi.'rial court, were 
mutually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps 
exasperating, the minds of a powerful, though 
declining faction. Every motive of authority 
and fashion, of interest and reason, now mili- 
tated on the side of Cliri>tianify ; but two or 
three generations elapsed, before their victorious 
inriuence w-as universally felt. The religion 
which had so long and so lately been establi^Iied 
in the Roman empire, W’as still rewered by a 
numerous people, less attacliod indeed to specu- 
lative opinion, than to ancient custom. The 
honours of the state and army were indifferently 
bestowed on all the subjects of Constantine and 
Constantius ; and a consideralilo portion of 
knowledge and wealth and \alour was still en- 
gaged in tlie service of polytheism. The super- 
stition of the senator and of the peasant, of the 
poet and the philosopher, was derived from very 
different causes, but they met with equal de- 
votion in the temples of the gods. Their zeal 

171 Svrnmirh i '’'I. 

172 Th: foiirth Pi-.scTtatinn of M <1? la Riair. <;ur !e Sonvenin 

Pontiti<at (lev fc^injH.r'urs Korrams m the Mem iltl'ArAd tori. xv. 
p 75--ltt 1, IS a very learned and judic.ous m. e, wt'u h ex- 

plains the ^tate, and jiroves the fcileritiun, of I’^^anLsn) fioin Ottnstan- 
tine to Gratian. The a^-^rtion ot Zir-imu-., that Oritian »as the tirst 
who refused the pmttihcil rube, s ronfirmed a doubt, and the 

murmurs of In^c try, <in that subject, are ihinM Mlenreil. 

171 A-. I hase fVi'e!) anti, iji itid the U'T of and racmi'm, I 

shall now trai-e the singular rern'iiiioni of thoM? Ce-ehrabd vn.riLi. 

1- Uiyv, tn the Dor c dialect, so familiar to the Italians 'inn'fies a 
fountain ; and the rural n* ighbtjurhoMl, uliich fntjuentetl the >aine 
fiuntain, thrived the common appciiatinn of ard pitfintu, 

IFpsrrs sub vnre, and Semus atl Vir:,nl. {ietiritic » 3H2.) 2 ilyanea-y 
ertension of the word, p'lj'-in and rural le-tame almost sjnonymuux 
(Phn. Hist. .Vatur xTriii 1.' ; and tfie m< aner ni'iif, arquirel that 
name, which has been oomij)t*d into peam/Ut in the modem ianeuaec^x 
of Kurojie. The amaring innreasf of the tniiitarv order intmducid 
the necessity of a i-orrelatire U-rm .Hume's Essays, rol.i. p.A'xl.); and 
all the w.ip/e who were not enhvfed m the serrice of the pnnee were 
branded with the contemptuous epithets of p<.gms (Tacit. lii 24. 
4.1. 77. .lurenal. Satir xri. Tertujiian de Pa'iio, r. 4 ) 4. The 

I'hnstians were the so diers of Christ ; their adTeisanes who refused 
hi> tacrameni, or miliL'rj oath of bapu^m, m «ht de^erre the meta- 
phonral n.ime of pa^aa> , and this popular npro’jrh was inuroduud 
as early as the reijm of V'alentinian ( A ,D. ) into Imperial laws 

(Cod-Theodos l.xn nt. u. leg Is } and theolopica! wntinirs. .s ( hn.,- 
t'anify jtnulually filled the cif.es of the empise the old re icon, in the 
timeot Pnidentm> (advers. ‘vymm.irhnm, 1 i ad fin.) and ffmsiiis iin 
I’r.rfal. Hist.), retired and lancu she<l in obscure villa^s; ,ttd the 
»ord with tti new si>;rufication, lererted to its pnmitiTc 


wasin«cnsil)ly ])i-o\oke>I l»y tlio insulting trunnph 
of a pio'-cribtnl sect ; and their hopes w ere rev ived 
bv the weli-gi(»unded conlitlence, that the pre- 
sumptive heir of the empire, a voting and valiant 
hero, who had delivered Ganl from the arms of 
the barh.irians, had secretly embraced the religion 
of his ancestors. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Julian is dcilared Emperor bp the Qaul. ? 

— His March and SuL.ces!,. — The l)cath of 

Constantius. — Cud Adniinidration of Julian. 

HiLR the Romans languished The 'eii.msy 
under the iiinoininious tvrannv of 

^ ^ ^ tn.v .14 unit 

eunuchs and bishops, the piaises of J«i‘«n. 

Julian were repeated with transport in every 
part of the empire, except in the palace of Con- 
stantins. Tlie haiharians of Germany had felt, 
and still dreaded, the arms of the young Cte^ar ; 

Ills sohliers were the companions of his victory ; 
tlie grateful provinci.ils enjoyed the blessings of 
Ills reign; hut the favourites, who had opposed 
Ids elevation, v^cre otlendcd by his virtues, and 
tliey justly considered the friend of the people as 
the enemy of die court. As long as the fame of 
Julian was doulftful, the bufiboris of the palace, 
who were skilled in the language of satire, tried 
the olJicacy of those arts w hieh they had so often 
practised with success. Tliey easily discovered, 
that his sfmpliiity was not exempt from affecta- ? 
tion; the ridiculous epitliets of an hairy savage, 
of an ape inve’'tcd with the purple, were applied 
to the dress and person of the philosophic war- 
rior ; and Ids modest (Icvpatchcs were stigmatised 
as the vain and elaborate fictions of a lo(|uacious 
Greek, a speculative soldier, wlio had studied 
tlie art of war amidst the gro\ es of the academy. * 

Tlie vedee of malicious folly was at length 
silenced l>y the sliouts tif victory; the conqueror 
of the Franks and Alemanni could no longer Ixi 
painted as an object of contempt; and the mo- 
narch himself was meanly ambitious of stealing 
from his lieutenant tlie honourable reward of his 
labours. In the letters crowned with laurel, 
which, according to ancient custom, were ad- 
dressed to the provinces, the name of Julian 
was omitted. “ Constantius had made his dis- 

nrpm. fi S r,re the \\or«h-;i of .Tujnter md hts familv has expired 

the vacant tiOe rf p:.e'n> hi. Iif-i-n -mi revive!' auplicvl to a l the J 

'Ji-lattr, ami j>,‘lviht-i»t' '>f the uid aiul new worlti. 7. The Lain ^ 

I bri..tnn, Uvioweil a, without sc-mple, on their I’K'rtal eneinus the 

Vlaliomt:tan, ti.il the i>urp«t ' . , u 

rej.ran h 4»f ul<.’ itrv anti p.ipar '* 

I inpii c I.atinie, m his works, 

on the 'iheiaoMin Code, to ■ . , 

inlim i‘ f.atinit it. 

17 1 In the pure I vnpuape of Ionia and Athens, EvdoiX/M' and \<irptia 
were ancient and f iin.har v, unis I he former expresved a likeness, 
an apparition ‘.Hii.iier Odyvi. \i fiOl a reprc'tntat'on, an imci^r, 
rreatetl eithir by fanrv nr art. The latter denoted anv vori of teriice 
or siaxery. The Jew s nf Et'jpt, who Imislited the Hebrew Si natures, 
i»--trainetl the use of these wortlv (E\<><i. xx. 4, => J to the reiijjii’us 
ship of an 1 he |>et uliar iibimi of the Hc!lerii.sis, or (rret-ian 

.lews, h.as been adopt* d br the sacrid and ecclesiastical writer* , and 

.c_ i . -r , . . ^ . , . _ -isible 

■ , . ■ * ■ ani^ 

% , . > I . 

. ■ ■ , , . ■!' jam 

docti, n-cte consulta, prrwjHTeque conipleta vertebant m dendicu- 
him talia sine riiodo streiientea insuise , in odium renit nirn xir- 
tonis suis, canella, non nom-> , ut hirsumm Julianum carpentes 
appcUintesqne IiHiuarem talpam, et pur^niratam simsam, et littenvv 
nem (rra-cum et his cimijTuentia plunma afqne yemacula pniicipi 
resonanre-, audire hter caiiaque cestientj, nrtutes ejus obruere verbis 
iripiidtimbus c.inabantur, et 'Opneni incesj-entes et tirr.iduiii et «ni- 
britilem, ce>ta<]tie sc-cua xtrUto ccmptiunbua txwmaiiteni. Am- 
n.ianus, XTu 11, 
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“ positions in person • he had signalised his 
“ valour in the foremost ranks ; his military con- 
“ duct had secured tlie victory; and the capti\e 
“ king of tlie barbarians was presented to him on 
“ the held of battle,” from which he was at tliat 
time distant about forty days’ journey.^ So ex- 
travagant a fable was incapable, however, of 
deceiving the public credulity, or even of satisfy- 
ing the pride of the emperor himself. Secretly 
conscious that the applause and favour of the 
Romans accompanied the rising fortunes of 
Julian, his discontented mind was prepared to 
receive the subtle poison of those artful syco- 
phants, who coloured their mischievous designs 
with the fiurest appearances of truth and can- 
dour.3 Instead of depreciating the merits of 
Julian, they acknowledged, and even exagge- 
rated, his popular fame, superior talents, and 
important services. But they darkly insinuated, 
that the virtues of the Ciesar might instantly l>e 
converted into the most dangerous crimes, if the 
inconstant multitude should prefer their incliu- 
ations to their duty ; or if the general of a victo- 
rious army should be tempted from his allegiance 
by the hopes of revenge, and independent great- 
FearsandenTj ness. The personal fears of Con- 
ofconstaiiuus. stantius were interpreted by his 
council as a laudable anxiety for the public 
safety ; whilst in private, and perhaps in his own 
breast, he disguised, under the less odious ap^ 
pellation of fear, the sentiments of hatred and 
envy, which he had secretly conceived for the 
inimitable virtues of Julian. 

The lesions of Tlie apparent tranquillity of Gaul, 
rfiomarlhm. anJ inimineiit dangt’r of tlie 
eastern provinces, oHered a 'specious 
pretence for the do'-ign wlfich was 
artfully concerted by the Imperial ministers. 
They resolved to disaim the Ca'sar; to recall 
those faithful troops who guarded his person and 
dignity ; and to employ, in a distant war against 
the Persian monarch, the hardy veterans who 
had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the 
fiercest nations of Germany. AVliile Julian used 
the laborious hours of his winter-quarters at 
Piuis in the administration of power, which, in 
his hands, was the exeicise of virtue, be was 
surpriserl by the hasty arrival of a tribune and a 
notary, with positive orders from the emperor, 
w’hich they were directed to execute, and he was 
commanded not to oppose. Constantius signi- 
fied his pleasure, that four entire legions, the 
Celt£e, and Petulanis, the Ileruli, and the Bata- 
vians, should be separated fiom the shindard of 
Julian, under which they had ac(|uired their 
fame and discipline ; that in each of the remain- 
ing bands three hundred of tlie bravest youths 
should be selected; and that this m;n»eious de- 
tachment, the strength of the Gallic army, should 

'I Ammian. xvi 12, The orator Themistius fir. p. '7 1 hc- 
lio\ea whatever was contained in the ljnj>erial letters, whnhwere 
aci-lre^^ed to the «enate of t on^tantinople. Aurchus Victor, who 

f ubluhed hit Abndijment in the la-'t >ear of Constantins, a-^enbes the 
t.rman victones to the of the eniperor, and the J.-r'Mw* of 

the I'ne^r. Vet the hi-torian, soon atterwarda, was indtoted to the 
our or esteem of .Tuhin fur the honour of a brass statue and the 
iinpurtant offices of consular of the second Fannonia, and iraelect of 
the iiiv Ammian, xsi. I'l. 

■' t fillido nocendi artifii lo. accvisatonam dmtatem laudiim titulis 
pcv-u;ehmt. - - - lla- tnenr'i ad 'ntlammanda •sin i r •' i’, 

o.nninu.' pctentiores. See Mamertm. ui Actnme nrat.arum m V et. 
XI *1, rt. 

i fhe niuiute uiterval, whuh may be laterj'osed, between Uie 


instantly begin tlieir march, and exert their ut- 
most diligence to arrive, before the opening of 
the campaign, on the frontiers of Persia."^ The 
Cajsar foresaw and lamented the consequences of 
this fatal mandate. Most of the auxiliaries, who 
engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated, 
that tiiey should never be obliged to pass the 
Alps. The public faith of Rome, and the per- 
sonal lionour of Julian, had been pledged for 
the observance of this condition. Such an act of 
treachery and oppression would destroy the con- 
fidence, and excite the resentment, of the inde- 
pendent warriors of Gennany, who considered 
truth as the noblest of their virtues, and freedom 
as the most valuable of their possessions. The 
legionaries, who enjoyed the title and privileges 
of Romans, were enlisted for the general defence 
of the republic ; but those mercenary troops 
heard with cold indifference the antiquated names 
of the republic and of Rome. Attached, either 
fioin birth or long habit, to the climate and 
manners of Gaul, they loved and admired Julian ; 
they despised, and perhaps hated, the emperor ; 
they dreaded the laborious march, the i*ersian 
arrows, and the burning deserts of Asia. They 
claimed as their own the country which they 
had saved ; and excused their want of spirit, by 
pleading the sacred and more immediate duty 
of protecting their families and friends. The 
apprehensions of the Gauls were derived from 
tlie knowledge of the in)])ending and inevitable 
danger. As soon as the provinces vvere exhausted 
of their military strength, tlie Germans would 
violate a treaty which had been imposed on tlieir 
fears; and notwithstanding the abilities aud 
valour of Julian, the general of a nominal aimy, 
to whom the public caiaiuities w ould be imputed, 
must find himself, afier a vain resistance, either 
a prisoner in llie camp of the barbarians, or a 
criminal in the palace of Constantins. If Julian 
complied with the orders which he had received, 
he subscribed liis own destruction, and that of a 
people w ho deserved Hi's affection. But a positive 
refusal v\as an act of rebellion, and a declaration 
of war. I'lie inexorable jealousy of the emperor, 
the pcremptoiy, and perhaps insidious, nature 
of his commands, left not any room for a fair 
apology, or candid interpretation ; and the de- 
pendent station of the Ca*sar scarcely allowed 
him to pause or to deliberate. Solitude increased 
the perplexity of Julian; he could no longer 
apply to the faithful counsels of Siillust, who had 
been removed from his oflice by the judicious 
malice of the eunuchs: he could not even en- 
force his rejirescnUtions !>y the concurrence of 
tlie ministers, v\ho would have been afraid, or 
ashanieel, to approve the ruin of Gaul. The iia>- 
inent had been chosen, when laipicinus,-^ ibe 
general of the cavalry, was de-spatehed into Bri- 

fcv*’"’* adultt and the pnim irrf nf ^Vmmia’uu (xx 1. 4 ) ir«;ierid of 


his laneua^ meorrvet. 

5 Atrn.Janus, ix. 1. The ^iIoyT of T.uvictmit, and his mi’i'ary 
sVill. are arknuwledced ’iv the hi'.tor.m, who, in Ins aheertd l.m- 

r ia^e, ancuies the irener.il of cxalfm: the hums of his pniie, h-'- 
« u, a tra^r tone, jnd e\. iti'n: a do’ilit whether lo i,. rt» 
r”ie' or avar.cioiis. T lie dninr tn.tii tht s^,,;, ^ J> , t. w i -o 

M.r that Julian hiicselt h .a son c ihv. uf t, 

t..«. isiaid. 
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tain, to rcpiil'^c llit* iurojuK of the Scots aod 
PictN ; and Florentiu', N\as occupied at Vienna 
by the assessment of tlie tribute. The hitter, a 
crafty and corrupt statesman, declining to assume 
a responsible part on this dangerous occasion, 
eluded the pressing and repeated invitations of 
Julian, who represented to him, that, in esery 
important measure, the presence of the pr.-efect 
was indispensable in the council of the prince. 
In the mean while the Caesar was oppressed by 
the rude and importunate solicitations of the 
Imperial messengers, \sho presumed to suggest, 
that if he expecteil the return of his ministers, 
he would charge himself uith the guilt ol the 
delay, and reser\e for them the merit of the 
execution. Unable to resist, unwilling to com- 
ply, Julian expressed, in the most serious terms, 
his wish, and even his intention, of resigning 
the purple, which he could not preserve with 
honour, but which he could not abdicate with 
safety. 

Their dUcon- After a painful conflict, Julian 
tents. t^Qxnpelled to acknow ledge, that 

obedience was the virtue of tfie most eminent 
subject, and that tlie sovereign alone was entitletl 
to judge of the public welfare. lie issued the 
necessary orders for carrying into execution the 
commands of Constantins ; a part of the troops 
began their march fur the Alps; and the detach- 
ments fiomthe several garrisons moved towards 
their respective places of assembly. Tlioy ad- 
vanced with difficulty through the trembling and 
affrighted crowds of provincials; who attempted 
to excite their pity by silent despair, or loud 
lamentations; while the wiv'es of the soldiers, 
holding their infants in their arms, accused the 
desertion of their liusl)ands, in the mixed lan- 
guage of grief, of tenderness, and of indigna- 
tion. Tills scene of general distress afflicted the 
humaniiy of the Cicsar; he granted a sufficient 
number of post-wagons to transport tlio wives 
and families of the soldiers,^ endeavoured to alle- 
vi.ite the harilships which lie was constrained to 
inflict, and increased, by the most laudable arts, 
liis own popularity, and the discontent of tlie 
exiled troops. The grief of an armed multitude 
is soon converted into rage ; their licentious 
murmurs, which every hour v. ere communicated 
from tent to tent with more boldness and effect, 
jireparcd their min-U for the most daring acts of 
sedition : and by the connivance of their tribunes, 
a seasonable libel was Si^cretly dispersed, which 
painted, in lively colours, tlie disgrace of tiie 
CiDsar, the opprcssiun of the G.iIIic army, and the 
feeble vices of tlie tviant of -Via. The servants 
of Constantuis were astonished and alarmed hv 
the progress of tiiis dangerous spirit. 'I'liey 
pressed the Ca>sar to hasten the ileparture of the 
troops; but they imprudently rejected the lionest 
and judicious advice of Julian; vvlio proposed 
that they should not march through Paris, and 

6 Hp granted the"n the peT7ni..-inn of the airmf etniularit, nrclft- 
hnUifii. 1 he^ are ntlen njeptioieil in the t lAe, md 

were ^up^ssed to i.arrj ntreen nundred pounds, weight t*ee \ aJe> ad 
Atnmian xt.4. 


» ma^e of ruins; whose dark reces^^ were tiie scene of lu«iU<.u~ 


“iiiSScstod tlie danger and temptation of a last 
interv ievv. 

As soon as the ajiproach of tlie tihn pmciaim' 
trotips was announced, the Ca'sar 
went out to meet tliem, and ascended his tri- 
bunal, which had been elected in a plain before 
the gates of the city. After flistingulshing the 
officers an<l soldiers, who by their lank or merit 
deseiv'od a peculiar attention, Julian addressed 
himself in a studied oration to the surrounding 
multitude ; he celel)rated their exploits with 
grateful applause ; encouraged them to accept, 
with alacrity, the lionour of serving under the 
eyes of a powerful and liberal monarch ; and 
admonished them, that tlie commands of Au- 
gustus required an instant and cheerful obedi- 
ence. The s<ihUers, vvlio were apprehensive of 
oflencling their general by an indecent clamour, 
or of belying their sentiments by false and venal 
acclamations, maintained an obstinate silence; 
and, after a short pause, were dismissed to their 
quarters. 'I’he principal officers were enter- 
taine<l by the Cce^ir, who professed, in the 
warmest language of friendship, his desire and 
his inability to reward, according to their de- 
serts, the lirave companions of his victories. 
Tliey retired from the feast, full of grief and 
perplexity; and lamented the hardship of their 
fate, vvliicli tore them fioin their beloved general 
and their native country. The only expedient 
which could prevent their separation was boldly 
agitated and approved ; the popular resentment 
was insensibly moulded into a regular conspi- 
racy ; tlieir just reasons of complaint were 
heiglitened by passion, and their passions were 
inflamed by wine; as on the eve of their de- 
])arture, tlie troops were indulged in licentious 
festivity. At tlie hour of midnight, the im- 
petuous multitude, with swonU, and hows, and 
torches, in their haniK, rushed into the suburbs; 

; encompasserl the jialace ; ' and, careless of fu- 
i tuie d.ingers, ])ronounced the fatal and irrevo- 
1 cable words, Jlt.iak Auuustus! The piince, 

I whose anxious suspense was interrupted by their 
! disorderly acclamations, secured the doors against 
I their intrusion; and, as long as it was in his 
f power, secluded his person and dignity from 
i the accidents of a nocturnal tumult. At the 
; dawu of day, tlie soldiers, whose zeal was irri- 
I tatod by opposition, forcibly entered the palace, 

. seized, witli respectful violence, the object of 
I their choice, guarded Julian with drawn swords 
! through the streets of Paris, placed him on the 
1 tiibunal, and with repeated shouts saluted him 
as their emperor. Prudence as well as loyalty 
inculcated the propriety of resisting their trea- 
scuuible designs ; and of preparing, for his op- 
jiressed virtue, the excuse of violence. Ad- 
dressing himself by turns to the multitude ana 
to individuals, he sometimes implored their 
mercy, and sometimes expressed his indignation ; 

Explicit aula sinus montemqtie am{i!e<’titur alis ; 

Alultiplici lateltra sreltru'ii rersara rutwrem. 

...... pereii'itis s «!>«“ i uclom 

Celdtura nefvs, Venens/jue ai commoria/uift'i. , 

(These Imca are quoted trom the Architreniu-., 1. iv. c- " > a 
work of John de Hautevtlle, or Hsnville, a monk of St. Alhans, 
I ahtjut the year 1 1'^O See VVanon s Historv of English 

divert- ij I Yet sue h thefts might be levs perrii lous to mankind ttia 
the theolog’cal di'i'utev' of the s,,rhonne, whirh have been sine 
.vririteil on the same ground. Bonaiiiy, Mem de l At.ideinje,toro-* • 
ji. u. S — 
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conjured tliem not to sully the fame of their 
inunojtal \ictorie'> ; and \tntured to }>rom!se, 
that if they would inunediately return to their 
allegiance, he \^ould undertake to obtain from 
tlie emperor not only a free and graciou'; pardon, 
but even the revocation of the orders which had 
excited their resentment. But the soldiers, who 
were conscious of their guilt, chose rather lo 
depend on the gratitude of Julian, than on the 
clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was in- 
sensibly turned into impatience, and their im- 
patience into rage. The indexible Ca?sar sus- 
tained, till the third hour of the day, their 
prayers, their reproaches, and their menaces ; 
nor did he yield, till he had been repeatedly 
assured, that if he wished to live, he must con- 
sent to reign. He was exalted on a shield in 
the presence, and amidst the unanimous accla- 
mations, of the troops; a rich militaiy collar, 
which was offered by chance, supplieil the want 
of a diadem ; ^ the ceremony was concluded by 
the promise of a moderate donative ; and the 
new emperor, overwhelmed with real or affected 
grief, retired into the most secret recesses of his 
apartment. ^0 

u . ^ The grief of Jul ian could pro- 

Hisprotesta- j f r . • • 

tionsotumo- cced Only irom his innocence; but 

cence. innocence must appear extremely 

doubtful * * in the eyes of those who have learned 
to suspect the motives and the professions of 
princes. His lively and active mind was sus- 
ceptible of the various impressions of hope and 
fear, of gratitude and revenge, of dutv and of 
ambition, of the love of fame and of the fear of 
reproach. But it is iinpos^il>le for us to cal- 
culate tlic respective weight and opeuition of 
these sentiments; or to a'^cevtaln the pnuc!ple*s 
of action wIulIi might escape tlie ob'^ervation, 
while tlicy guided, or ratlier impelled, tlie steps 
of Julian himself. The dUcontent of the troops 
wa.s protiuceil by the malice of liis enemies ; 
ihedr tumult was the natural effect of interest 
and of passion ; and if Julian had tried to con- 
ceal a deep design under the appearances of 
chance, he must have employed the most con- 
summate artifice without uecessity, and proba!)ly 
without success. He solemnly declares, in the' 
presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, cf Mars, of 
Minerva, and of all tiie other deities, that till 
the close of the evening which preceded his 
elevation, lie was utterly ignorant of the designs 
of the soldiers ; and it may seem ungenerous 
to distrust the honour of a hero, and the truth 
of a philosopher. Yet the superstitious confi- ! 
dence that Constantins was the enemy, and that • 
lie himself was the favourite of tlie gods, might 
prompt him to desire, to solicit, and even to 


hasten, the ausjucious moment of his reign, 
which was })iedestined to restore the ancient 
religion of mankind. When Julian had received 
the intelligence of the conspiracy, he resigned 
iiiniself to a short slumber; and afterwards re- 
lated to his friends that he had seen the genius 
of the empire waiting with some impatience at 
Ins divor, pressing for admittance, and reproach- 
ing his want of spirit and ambition. >3 As- 
tonished and perplexed, he addressed his prayers 
to the great Jupiter; who immediately signified, 
by a clear and manifest omen, tliat he should 
submit to the will of Heaven and of the army. 
The conduct which disclaims the ordinary max- 
ims of reason, excites our suspicion and eludes 
our enquiry. Whenever the spirit of fanaticism, 
at once so credulous and so crafty, has insinu- 
ated itself into a noble mind, it insensibly cor- 
rodes the vital principles of virtue and veracity. 
To moderate the zeal of his party, in. to 

to protect the persons of his ene- ‘ 
mies,t-i to defeat and to despise the secret en- 
terprise's which were fonned against his life and 
dignity, were the cares which emplovcd tlie first 
days of the reign of the new erniieror. Altluuigh 
he was firmly resolved to maintain the station 
which he had assumed, he was still desirous of 
saving his country from the calamities of civil 
war, of declining a contest with the superior 
forces of Constantius and of preserving his own 
character from the reproach of perfidy and in- 
gratitude. Adorned with the ensigns of mili- 
tary and Imperial pomp. Julian sluiwcd himself 
in the field of Mars to the soldiers, wlio glowed 
with ardent enthusiasm in tlie cause of their 
pupil, their E.uIlT, and their fiiend. He re- 
capitulated their vittoiies, lamented their suf- 
ferings, applauded their usedutiun, animated 
tlicir hopes, and checked their impetuosity ; iioi* 
did he dismiss the as'.enibly, till he had obtained 
a solemn piomise fioin the lioops, tli.it if the 
tmpeior of the East would subseribt* an equi- 
t.ible treaty, they would renounce any views of 
eonque-'t, and sati'.fy themselves with the tran- 
quil possession vif the Gallic provinces. On 
tliis foundation he composed, in his own name, 
and in that of the anny, a specious and moderate 
ep'stle,*^ which was delivered to Bentadius, his 
muster of tlie offices, and to his chamberlain 
Eutherius ; two ambassadors whom heajipointed 
to receive the answer, and observe the dispo- 
sitions of Constantius. The epistle is inscribed 
with the modest ajipcllation of C'cesar ; hut 
Julian solicits in a peremptorv', though respect- 
ful, manner, the confirmation of the title of 
Augustus. He acknowledges the irreguhnity 
of Ills own election, while he justifies, in some 
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measure, the resentment and violence of the 
troops which had extorted his reluctant consent. 
He allows the supremacy of his brother Con- 
stantius ; and engages to send him an an- 
nual present of Spanish horses, to reciuit his 
army with a select number of barbarian youths, 
and to accept from his choice a prajtorian prac- 
fect of approved discretion and fidelity. But 
he reserves for himself the nomination of his 
other civil and military officers, with the troops, 
the revenue, and the sovereignty of the pro- 
vinces beyond the Alps. He admonishes the 
emperor to consult the dictates of justice ; to 
distrust the arts of those venal flatterers 'vho 
subsist only by the discord of princes ; and to 
embrace the offer of a fair and honourable treaty, 
equally advantageous to the republic and to the 
house of Constantine. In this negotiation Julian 
claimed no more than he already possessed. 
The delegated authority which lie had long 
exercised over the provinces of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain, was still obeyed under a name 
more independent and august. Tlie soldiers 
aiid the people rejoiced in a revolutioti which 
was not stained even with the blood of the 
guilty. Florentius was a fugitive j Lupicinus a 
prisoner. The persons who were disallected to 
the new government w ere disarmed and secured ; 
and the vacant offices were distributed, accord- 
ing to the recommendation of merit, by a prince 
who despised the intiigues of the palace, and 
the clamours of the soldiers.'^ 

Hufewthand The negotiations of peace were 
accompanied and supported by the 
Rhine. ^ most vigorous preparations for war. 
A.D. 360 ,j6i. army, whicli Julian held in 

readiness for immediate action, was recruited 
and augmented liy the disorders of the times. 
The cruel persecution of the faction of Mag- 
neiitius had Hlle<l Gaul witli numerous bands of 
outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully accepted 
tile offer of a general pardon from a prince 
whom they could trust, submitted to the re- 
straints of military discipline, and retained only 
their implacable hatred to the person and govern- 
ment of Ciiiistantius. '7 As soon as tlie season of 
the year permitted Julian to take tlie licM, he ap- j 
peared at the head of his legions ; threw a bridge 
over the Rhine in the neighbouihood of Cleves ; 
and prepared to chastise the perfidy of the At- 
tuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that 
they might ravage, with impunity, the frontiers 
of a tlivided empire. The difficulty, as well as 
glory, of this enterprise, consisted in a laborious 
march ; ami Julian liad conquered, as soon as 
he could penetrate into a country, which former 
princes iiad considered a-i inaccessible. After 
he had given peace to the biubarians, tlic em- 
peror carefully visited the fortifications along 

Ifi See the first tninsactinas of hh reign, in Julian ad S.P.Q. 
Athen p. ‘iSV, 2Sfi. Ammianus, ut. 5. 8. Liban. (.>rat- Parent, 
c. 49, 50. p. 273—475. 

17 Lil.ai. Orat I’.irent. C- "Vn p. 27'’, 276. A ‘^tr.ange di-.order, 

’ ’ ,1 ' • r . - he tjreek 

■ • ■ ... Ivicntes 

■ ■ the vaga- 

'/>, t'i7. 

' " ■ ■ m of Ve- 

* ■ the river 

■ ■■ • reduced 

to a imall town, emerei'’!;, however, fr<5ni it-« min>. 

!'• V'adnmair entered into the Roman service, and wa< nrrmntea 
tr.-ni t harbanon k nijilom to the military rank of duce ot PI. fiu-a. 

He suit retained the same artful cnaracter lAuirmaii. xxi. 1.} bit, 


the Rhine from Cleves to Basil; surveyed, with 
peculiar attention, the territories which he had 
recovered from tlic liands of the Alemanni, 
passed through Besan^on,!^ wliich had severely 
suffered from their fury, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Vienna for the ensuing winter. The 
barrier of Gaul was improved and strengthened 
with additional fortifications ; and Julian enter- 
tained some hopes that the Germans, whom he 
had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, 
be restrained by the terror of his name. Vado- 
mairi'* was the only prince of tli^ Alemanni 
whom he esteemeil or feared ; and while the 
subtle barbarian affected to observe the faith of 
treaties, the progress of his arms threatened the 
state with an unsca-onable and dangerous war. 
The policy of Julian condescended to surprise 
the prince of the Alemanni by his own arts ; and 
Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, had 
incautiously accepted an invitation from the 
Roman governors, was seized in the midst of the 
entertainment, and sent away prisoner into the 
heart of Spain. Before the barbarians were re- 
covered from their amazement, the emperor ap- 
peared in arms on the banks of the Rhine, and, 
once more crossing tlie river, renewed the deep 
impressions of terror and respect which had been 
already made by fiiur preceding expeditions,20 
The ambassadors of Julian had „ 
been instructed to execute, witli the tnMtyand 
utmost diligence, tlieir imjiortant 
commission. But, in their pa^^sage ^ U-36i. 
through Italy and Illyricum, they were detained 
by the tedious and atfected delays of the provin- 
cial governors ; tliey were conducted by slow 
journeys fioju Constantinople to Caesarea in 
Cappadocia; and wlien at length they were 
admitted to tlie jircsence of Constantins, they 
found that he had already conceived, from the 
despatches of his own officers, the most un- 
favourable Opinion of the conduct of Julian, 
and of the Gallic army. Tlic letters were 
heard wiili impatience; the trembling mes- 
sengers were dismissed with indignation and 
contempt ; and the looks, the gestures, tlie 
furious language of the monarcli, expressed 
tlie disorder of his soul. The domestic con- 
nection, which might have reconciled the brother 
and the husl'and of Helena, was recently dis- 
solved by tlie death of that princess, whose 
pregnancy had been several times fruitless, and 
was at last fatal to herself.st The empress 
Kuseliia bad preserved, to the last moment of 
her life, the warm, and even jealous, affection 
which she had conceived for Julian ; and her 
mild iuliuence miglit have moderated the re- 
sentment of a prince, wlio, since her death, was 
abandoned to his own passions, and to the arts 
of his eunuclis. But the terror of a foreign in- 

umler the reign of V’alens, he signalised his valour m the ArmeniM 
war ixxix. !.). 

20 Aramian xv. 10., xxi. S, 4. Zosimus, 1. iit. p. 1''5. - 

21 Her remaiT. were sent to Ro-ne, and interred near tho« of 
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vasion ol^liged Ijim to-sii'^ptnd tlie punishment 
ot* a private enemy ; }ie continued his march 
towards the confines of Persia^ and thought it 
sufficient to signify the conditions which might 
entitle Julian and his guilty followers to the , 
clemency of their olfended sovereign. lie re- ; 
quired, that the presumptuous Ciesar should 
expressly rtnotince the appellation and rank of 
Augustus, ^^hich he had accepted from the 
rebels ; that he should descend to his former 
station of a limited and dependent minister ; 
that he should vest the powers of the state and 
army in the hands of those officers who were 
appointed by the Imperial court ; and that lie 
should trust his safety to the assurances of pardon, 
which were announced by Ejjictetus, a Gallic 
bishop, and one of the Arian favourites of Con- 
stantius. Several months were ineffectnallv con- 
sumed in a treaty v\hich was negoti.ited at the 
distance of three thousand miles between Paris 
and x\ntioch ; and as soon as Julian jierceivcd 
that bis moderate and respectful behaviour served 
only to irritate the pride of an implacable adver- 
sary, he boldly resolved to commit his life and 
fortune to the chance of a civil war. lie gave 
a public and military audience to the quaestor 
Leonas ; the iiaughty epistle of Constantins was 
read to the attentive multitude ; and Julian pro- 
tested, with the most flattering deference, that 
he was ready to resign the title of Augustus, if 
he could obtain the consent of those whom he 
acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. 
The faint proposal was impetuously silenced ; 
and the acclamations of “ Julian Augustus, 

“ continue to reign, f)y the authority of the army, 

“ of the people, of the republic vvhich you hrive 
“ saved,” thundered at once from every part of 
the fleUl, and terrified the pale ami)a»sad<>r of 
Constantins. A part of the letter vva-. aficrw.uds i 
read, in vvhich the emperor airaigned the ingra- | 
titudo of Julian, whom he had invested with the j 
honours of the purple ; whom he had educated j 
with so much care and tenderness; wlioni he | 
had preserved in his infancy, when lie was left a 
helpless orphan. “ An orplian !” inteirupted 
Julian, who justified his cause by indulging his 
passions ; “ Does the a&sassin of my family re- 
“ proach me that I was left an orphan ? He 
“ urges me to revenge those injuries which I 
“ have long studied to forget.” The assembly 
was dismissed ; and Leonas, ■w’ho, with some 
difficulty, had been protected from the popular 
fury, was sent back to his master with an epistle, 
in which Julian expressed, in a strain of the 
most vehement eloquence, the sentiments of enn- 
tempt, of hatred, and of resentment, vvhich h.ul 
been suppressed and embittered by the dissi- j 
inulatiun of twenty years. After this iness.ige, j 
which might be cotisuiered as a signal of irie- j 
concilable war, Julian, who, some weeks l>ef«)re, 

Feninim die quem cplebrantev men»e .rir’iar’o, 

Fpphiiuia ilictifant, priffre^'U' in p<'niin errie^,>in. 'fiemniter n - 
Tii'tie onto Anuman xsi i Zonans oi tliit st 
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had celebrated the Christian fe'itival of the 
Epiphany,-- made a jiublic declaration that he 
cotnmittetl the care of his safety to the i-Mmoutai. 
cons ; and thus publicly renounced the religion, 
as well as the friend-hip, of Constantius.'^-^ 

The situation of Julian required . , 

. , . d . Julian prepares 

I a Vigorous and immediate resolution, to attack cun- 

Ile had discov'ered from intercepted 
letters, that his adversary, sacrificing tlie interest 
of the state to that of the monarch, had again 
excited the barbarians to invade tlie provinces of 
the West. The position of two magazines, one 
of them collectcil on the lianks of the lake of 
Constance, the other formed at the foot of the 
C’ottian Alps, seemed to indicate the march of 
two armies ; and the size of those magazines, 
eacli of wliich consisted of six luimlred thousand 
(juarters of wheat, or ratlicr flour,-'* was a threat- 
ening evidence of the strength and numlicrs of 
tlie enemy, who jircpared to surround him. But 
the Imperial legions were still in their distant 
quarters of Asia ; tlie Danube w’as feebly 
guardetl ; and if Julian could occupy, by a sud- 
den incursion, tJie important provinces of Illy- 
ricum, he might expect that a people of soldiers 
would resort to liis standard, and that the rich 
mines of gold and silver would contribute to 
the expenses of the civil war. He proposed this 
hold enterprise to the assembly of the soldiers ; 
inspired them with a just confidence in their 
general, and in themselves; and exhorted them 
to maintain their reputation, of lieing terrible to 
the enemy, moilerate to their fellovv -citizens, and 
obedient to their officers. His spirited dis- 
cour-.e was received with the loudest acclama- 
tions, and tlie vunc tumps which had taken up 
arms agai*wt (’oustantius. w hen he summoned 
tiie-m to leave Gaul, now deelaied with alacrity, 
tl.it ti.ev would follow Julian to the farthest 
cxtieniiues of Europe* or A''ia. The oath of 
fidelity was administered ; and the soldiers, 
clashing their shields, and pointing their drawn 
swoids to tiieir throats, devoted themselves, with 
horriil imprecations, to tlie service of a leader 
whom they celelnated as tlie dtliv crer of Gaul, 
and the conqueror of the Germans.-''* Tliis 
solemn engagement, which se-cmetl to lie dic- 
tated hv affection r.ither tlian by duty, was singly 
opposed by Nebridnis, vvlio had been admitted 
to the office of prreturian pr.'efect. That faithful 
minister, alone and unassisted, asserted the rights 
of Constantins in the midst of an armed and 
angry multitude, to whose fury he liad almost 
fallen an honouralile, but Useless s^icrifice. After 
losing one of his hands by the stroke of a swoid, 
lie embraced the knevsof the prince whom he 
h.id offended. Julian covered the jira-fict with 
ids Iniptrial mantle, and piotecting him from 
the zeal of bis followers, dismisst<,l him to his 
own house, witii less respect than was perhaps 
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due to the virtue of an enemy. The high 
office of Nebridius was testowed on Sallust; 
and the provinces of Gaul, which were now de- 
livered from the intolerable oppression of taxes, 
enjoyed the mild and equitable administration 
of the friend of Julian, who was permitted to 
practise those virtues which he had instilled into 
the mind of his pupil. -7 

The hopes of Julian depended 
from't'he Khine much Icss on the number of his 
into lUjncum. than On tlie celerity of his 

motions. In the execution of a daring enter- 
prise, he availed himself of every precaution, as 
far as prudence could suggest ; and where pru- 
dence could no longer accompany his steps, he 
trusted the event to valour and to fortune. In 
the neighbourhood of Basil he assembled and 
divided his army.'-^^ One body, which consisted 
of ten thousand men, was directed, under the 
command of Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to 
advance through the midland parts of Ulia'tia 
and Noricum. A similar division of troops, 
under the orders of Jovius and Juvinus, pre- 
pared to follow the oblique course of the high- 
ways, though tlie Alps and tiio northern contiius 
of Italy. The instructions to tiie generals were 
conceived with energy and precision : to hasten 
their march in close and compact columns, wliicli, 
according to the disposition of the ground, migljt 
readily he changed into any order of battle ; to 
secure themselves against the surprises of the 
night by strong po'^ts and vigilant guards ; to 
prevent resistance by their unexpected arrival ; 
to elude examination by their sudden departure; 
to spread the opinion of their strength, an«l tlie 
terror of his name ; and to join their sovereign 
under the walls of Sirmium. For himself, Ju- 
lian had reserved a more difficult and extraordi- 
nary ])art. He selected three thoU'.and brave 
and active voluntiers, re'-oUed. like their leader, 
to cast beliimi them every hope of a rt treat at 
the head of this fiithful liaml, he fearlessly 
plunged into the recesses of the Marcian, or 
Black Forest, winch conceals the '>ources of the 
Danube; and, fur many days, the fate of Ju- 
lian was unknown to the world. The secrecy 
of his march, his diligence, and vigour, sur- 
mounted every obstacle ; lie forced lii^ way over 
mountiuns and morassC", occupietl tlie biitlges 
or swam the rivers, pursued his diiect course,”’ 
without reflecting whether he traversed the ter- 
ritory of the Ro'iians or of the baibaiians, auil 
at length emerged, between ilatis!»>u and Vi- 
enna, at the place where he desii^ned to embark 
his troops on the Danube. By a well-conceiled 
stratagem, he seized a fleet of light biigan- , 
tines, -^1 as it lay at anclior ; sccurcil a '•upply of i 
coarse provisions sufficient to v.itisfy the iiiJeli- 1 

Hp ‘ stiTnly refuse<l his hi-i<l fn thp >*i]> 5 i'i.iTit |>n fis't, whom he ! 
sent into Tu,<an\ i Vinirnn x.\i .> f ihuMU', v.ith -wiiato tnn, j 
insults Nehrid us, .nivl.iui's tin- so'diors, <n'cl alino-.C teiisures the 
humanity of Julian H trai. ratfiir. r v C7s ) 

27 Aminiaii. xiu. In thi- jiinijioiion, .lulun obe’ oil the law 
which he jniblirly unpoM.-sl rm limisiif. Ne"jue « itiIis iiuistjuain 
judes ncc militaris rector, liio qtuxl on prYttr iiunia sutTrujinie, n! 
potiorera veniat ffradum ( Vmni! in. xx. V Ahst-mo did not .ve-ken 
nis regard for Sallust, with whose ii.in.e (.V.I). o*,.!./ he honuuivd 
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mooxe, to Ales.indcT the (m at, in<t Ltliir 'Viitul cf cral- 

2^ This wood wa> a pan of the ere.it Herc/mau forest, which, in 
the time of Caesar, stretched awa> from tlie Li)untr>, of the llaun. i 
{Basil/ into the b<^iidle>« regiuus of the North, .-sr* tluvei, Ru- 
mania .Vntiqua, 1. m c 17. 

3u Compare Libamuj, Orat Parent, c >3 p 27S, 27'). witli Gie- 


cate, but voracious, appetite of a Gallic army ; 
and boldly committed himself to the stream of 
the Danube. The labours of his mariners, wiio 
plied their oars with incessant diligence, and the 
steady continuance of a favourable vv ind, carried 
his fleet above seven hundred miles in eleven 
flays ; and he had already disembarked his 
troops at Bononia, only nineteen miles from 
Sirmium, before his enemies could receive any 
certain intelligence that he bail left the banks of 
the Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid 
navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the 
object of his enterprise ; and though he accepted 
the deputations of some cities, which hastened to 
claim the merit of an earl) submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed 
along the river, without indulging the tempt- 
ation of signalising an useless and ill-timed 
valour. The banks of the Danube were crowded 
on either side with spectators, who gazed on the 
military pomp, anticipated the importance of 
the event, and diffused through the adjacent 
country the fame of a young hero, who advanced 
with more than mortal speed at the head of the 
innumerable forces of the West, Lucilian, who, 
with the rank of general of the cavalry, com- 
manded the military powers of Illyricum, was 
alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful reports, 
wliich he could neither reject nor believe. He 
had taken sonic slow and irresolute measures 
for the puiposeof collecting his troops; when 
he was surprised by Dagalaiphiis, an active 
officer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed at 
Bononia, iiad pushed forwards with some light 
infantry. The captive general, uncertain of his 
life or death, was hastily thrown upon a horse, 
and conducted to the jiresence of Julian; who 
kindly r.iiscd him from the gioimd, and dis- 
pelled the terror and amazement wliich seemed 
to stiipity Ills faculties. But I.ueilian had no 
sooner recovered his spirits, than he betrayed 
his want of disci etion, by presuming to admonish 
Ills comjueror, that he had rashly ventured, vvith 
a h.uulfiil of men, to expose his person in the 
midst of his enemies ‘‘ Reserve for your master 
“ Cunstaiitius these timid remonstrances,'’ re- 
plied Julian, with a smile v>f contempt ; ‘‘ when 
I gave you my purple to kiss, I received you 
“ not as a counsellor, but a-, a suppliant.” Con- 
scious that succe''s alone could justify his attempt, 
and that boldness only could command success, 
he instantly advanced, at the head of three thou- 
sand soldiers, to attack the strongest and most 
popular city of the Illvrian provinces. As he 
entered the l<>ng suburb of Sirmium, he was 
received by the jovful acclamations of the army 
and people; who, crowned vvith flowers, and 
holding liglitcd tapers in their hands, conducted 

p.irv N'a/ianzeo, Oral. lu. p. fiS. ihe saint arlmires the speeJ 
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their acknowledged sovereign to his Imperial 
residence. Two days were devoted to the public 
joy, which was celebrated by the games of tlie 
Circus; but, early on the morning of the third 
day, Julian marclied to occu})y tije narrow pass 
of Succi, ill the defiles of mount Ilaniius ; 
which, almost in the midway between Sirmium 
and Constantinople, separates the provinces of 
Thrace and Dacia, by an abriijit descent towards 
the former, and a gentle declivity on the side of 
the latter. 33 The defence of this important post 
was intrusted to the brave Nevitta ; who, as well 
as the generals of the Italian division, success- 
fully executed the plan of the inarcli and junc- 
tion wliich tlieir master had so ably conceived.3-t 
He justifies The homagc which Julian obtain- 

his cause. from the fears or the inclination 

of the people, extended far beyond the immediate 
effect of liis arms.33 The pra.'fecturcs of Italy 
and Illyricum were administered l)y Taurus and 
Florentius, who united that imjiortant office 
with the vain honours of the consulship; and as 
those magistrates had retired with precipitation 
to the court of Asia, Julian, who could not 
always restrain the levity of his temper, stigma- 
tised their flight by adding, in all the Acts of the 
Year, the epithet of fugitive to the names of tlie 
tw’o consuls. The provinces which had been 
deserted by their first magistrates acknowledged 
the authority of an emperor, who, conciliating 
the qualities of a soldier with those of a }>hi- 
losopher, was equally admired in the camps of 
the Danube, and in the cities of Greece. From 
his palace, or, more properly, from lus head- 
quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distributed 
to the principal cities of the empire, a laboured 
apology for his own conduct ; puhliNhcd the 
secret despatclics of CoiNtantius ; aiul M)licitcd 
the judgment of inankiml hetwctn two com- 
petitors, the one of wliom had expelled, and ilio 
other had invited, the baiharians.3'> Julian, 
whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproiich 
of ingratitude, aspired to maintain, by argument 
as well as by arms, the superior merits of his 
cause ; and to excel, not only in the arts of 
war, but in those of composition. Ilis epistle 
to the senate and people of Athens^" seems to 
have been dictated by an elegant enthusiasm ; 
which prompted him to submit his actions and 
his motives to the degenerate Atlienians of his 
ow n times, with the same humble deference, as 
if he had been pleading in the days of Aristides, 
before the tribunal of the Areopagus. His aj>- 
plication to the senate of Home, wliieh was still 
permitted to liestow tlie titles of Imperial power, 
was agreeable to the fonns (»f the expiring re- 
public. An assemlily was summoned bv Ti r- 
tullus, pra’fect of the city; the epistle of Julian 
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was read ; and as lie appeared to lie master of 
Italy, his claims were admitted without a dis- 
senting voice. His oblitjue censure of tlie 
innovations of Constantine, and his jiassionatc 
invective against the vices of Constantins, were 
hefird with less satisfaction ; and the senate, as 
if Julian liad been present, unanimously exclaim- 
ed, ** Respect, we beseech vou, the author of 
“ your own fortune.” 38 An artful expression, 
which, according to the ciiance of war, might he 
differently exphiined ; as a manly reproof of the 
ingratitude of the usurper, or as a flattering con- 
fession, that a single act of such benefit to the state 
ought to atone for all the failings of Constantius. 

The intelligence of the march and ,,re. 

ra])id progress of Julian was speed- parauoiis, 
ily transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat 
of Sapor, had ('btained some respite from tlie 
l*ersian war. Disguising the anguish of his 
soul under the semblance of contempt, Constan- 
tius professed his intention of returning into 
Europe, and of giving chace to Julian; for he 
never spoke of tin’s military expedition in any 
other light than tliat of a hunting party.^^^ In 
the camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, he communi- 
cated this design to his army ; slightly mention- 
ed the guilt and rashness of the Caesar; and 
ventured to assure them, that if the mutineers of 
Gaul presumed to meet them in the field, they 
would be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes, 
and the irresistible weight of their shout of onset. 
The speech of the emperor was received with 
military applause, and Tlieodotus, the president 
of the council of Hierapolis, ri.r]uested, with 
tears of adulation, tliat Jus city might be adorned 
vAith the head of the vanquished reliel.^" A 
choven detachment wa^ despatched away in post- 
wagin'', to secure, if it weie yet possible, the 
p.i^s of Succi ; the recruits, the lior^es, the anus, 
and tile magazines which had been prepared 
against Sapor, were ai'propriated to the service 
of tile civil war; and the domestic victories of 
Constantius inspired his partisans with tlie most 
sanguine assurances of success. The notary 
Gaudentius had occupied in his name the pro- 
■ vinces of Africa ; tlie subsistence of Rome was 
intercepted; ancl the distress of Julian was in- 
creased by an unexpected event, which might 
have lieen productive of f.ital consequences. 
Julian had received the submission of two 
legions and a cohort of .archers, who were station- 
ed at .Sirmium; but he suspected, with reason, 
the fidelity of those troops, which had l»een dis- 
tinguished by the emperor; and it w.as thought 
expedient, under the pretence of the cxjiostd 
slate of the Gallic frontier, to di'>miss them from 
tiu* most important scene of action. Thev ad- 
vanced with reluctance, as f.ir as tlie confines of 
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Italy; but as they dreaded the length of the 
way, and the savage fierceness of the Germans, 
they resolved, by the instigation of one of their 
tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect the 
banners of Constantins on the walls of that im- 
pregnable city. Tile vigilance of Julian per- 
ceived at once the extent of the mischief, and 
the necessity of applying an immediate remedy. 
Bv his order. Jo\inus led back a part of the 
army into Italy; and the siege of Aipiileia ^\as 
formed with diligence, and prosecuted with 
vigour. But the legionaries, nho sccined to | 
have rejected the yoke of disciiilino, eoinlucted 
the defence of the place with skill and persever- 
ance ; invited the rest of Italy to imitvite the 
example of their coura-j-e and loyalty ; and 
threatened the retreat of Julian, if he should he 
forced to yield to the superior numbers of the 
armies of the East.^i 

anddeathof Blit the humanity of .Tiilian was 
preserved fiom tlie cruel .iltemadxe, 
Nov. 3. which he pathetically laments, of 
destroying, or of lieing himself destroyed : and 
the seasonable death of Constantins delivered, 
the Roman empire from tiie calamities of civil . 
war. The approach of winter could not dct.iin 
the monarch at Antioch; and Ins favourites 
durst not oppose his impatient desire of revenge. 

A slight fever, which was perhaps occa<*ioncd by 
the agitation of his spiiits, wa.s increased by the 
fatigues of the journey ; and Constantiu' was 
obliged to halt at the little town of ^lopsucrcne, 
twelve miles beyond Tarsus, where he expired, 
after a short illness, in the forty.fiftli year of bis 
age, and the twenty-fourth of iVis reign. ■*- Ills 
genuine character, which was composed of piTle 
and we.akness, of superstition and crueltv, has 
been fully displayed in the preccsling narrative 
of civil and ecclesiastical events. Tiie long 
abuse of power rendered iiima consideralile ob- 
ject in the eyes of lus contemporaries; but as 
personal merit can alone deserve the ncaice of 
posterity, the last of the sons of Constantine may 
be dismissed from the world, with tlic rennik, 
that he inlierited the defects, without the abilities, 
of his father. Before Constantins expired, lie 
is said to have named Julian for Ins successor ; 
nor does it seem improbable, that his anxious 
concern for the fate of a young and tender wife, j 
whom he left vvith child, may have prevailed, in 
his last moments, over the harsher passions of j 
hatred and revenge. Eusebiu**, and his guilty i 
associates, made a faint attempt to prolong t!ie j 
reign of the eunuchs, by the election of another , 
emperor ; but their intrigues were rejected with j 
disdain, by an army vvhich now abhorred the | 
thought of civil discord; and tvvt» ofilceis of j 
rank were instantly despatched, to assure Julian, 


that every sword in the empire would be drawn * 
for his service. The milit.iry designs of that 
prince, who had formed three difierent attacks \ 

against Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate I 

event. Without slieilding tlie blood of his fd- * 

lovv-citizea-,, he escaped the dangers of a doubt- | 

, ful conllit't, and ac(|uired the advantages of a | 

] complete victory. Impatient to vi-.it the place I 

I of hi-, birth, and the new c.ipital of the empire, ^ 

he adv.uiced from N.u>''ns through the moun- 
tains of H/emus. atid the cities of Thrace. ■ 
When ho reached Ileraclea, at the distance of 
sixtv miles, all Constantiiioiile was , , ? 

* , , . , . ' , .Julian enters 

poured i«»rtJi to receive liini ; and < ou>t\nimop!e, 
he made lii-, triumphal entry amidst 
the dutiful accLimatioiis of the soldiers, the peo- 
ple, ami thesenate. An innumeiable multitude 
pressed around him vvitli eager respect; and 
were perhaps di->appointed when they Ix'held the 
small stature and simple garb of an hero, whose 
unexperienced youth had vanquislied the bar- 
baiiansof Germany, aiid who liad now traversed, 
in a succes-.fal career, the whole continent of 
Europe, from the shores of the Atlantic to tlio-e 
of the* Bosphorus.-^' A fevv days afterwards, 
when the remains of the deceased emjicror were 
hualcd in the harbour, the subjects of Julian 
apiilauded the real or alfected humanity of their 
sov.Teign. On foot, without his diadem, and 
clotiicd in a moursung habit, he ai companied the 
funeral as far as the cluirch of t!ie IIolv Apos- 
tles, w here the body was deposite-'d ; and if these 
marks of respect may be interpreted as a selfish 
tribute to tire birtli and dignity of his Imperial 
kinsman, the turns of .Julian profesicd to the 
voild. that be luul f\irgot the injuries, and re- 
membered only the obligatiuiis, vvhich he had 
K-C'.ivfd fiom C’on tantius.^-^ As soon as the 
leeioiis of Aquileia were as^ured of the death of 
tlie ci.u.-uii, thfs oiKiad thi- ij.ttfs 
of the city, and, I'V the sacniice of !>' ti*e 

, . , , • , . , wliiileeminre. 

Iheir guilty leaders, olitained an easy 
pardon fiom the jirudence or lenity of Julian; 
who, in the thirtv -second vear of his age, acquired 
tlie undisputed ptissession of the Roman einjiire.'^’ 

Pliilosophy had insti acted Julian 
to Compare the advantaires of action ^enlmept, md 

1 • , 1 proatc Ute 

ana retirement ; but the elevation ot 
Ids liiitli, an<l the accidents of his life, never 
allowed him the freedom of choice. He might 
perlnqis sincerely liave preferred the groves of 
the academy, and the society of Athens ; but he 
was constrained, at first l)v the will, and after- 
wards by the injustice, of C'onstantius, to expose 
Ids per'On and fame to the dangers of Imperial 
gre:itries.s ; and to make himself accountable to 
tile woild, and to posterity, for the happiness of 
njillionb,-it> Julian recollected with terror the 


41 Ammian. XX.I. 7. 1 1 , 1 2. He tp ac^rnW, with siniertliniiis 
labour, the operation' <if the 'jfire of Viiuil*-! i.wlii* h. »»ii this ■!, « t-ic n, 
maintained itj impreimable fame. (ir>'i’..r> N.i/.in/t’i (•Jni. ui. 
p 6S ) asenbea tins arcidental rtvult t'< the wi-d.im f-M onaantin., 
\Those as'ured victory he annovin' «s », -th M.mf apiw iranoe ot mith. 
C'onstantio queni cr^ebat pr.'Ciilduhni fire vu'tor.in neiu.' eiiim 

<iJ .’l,''' ‘ 'i ' • * 

f... ■ - . 


a"Uin.‘' thel. fry tore nf an orator nr pool , while I ihanius (Drat. Pa- 
rent t ' * . 

4t Ih 
<>r**itorv 

xj '^ 7 .', ' 

n. VI. < . 

aiMl then . • * 


the emperor, that he had spared and urnniottd .'•.h.m t}.. h'' , a‘ d 
Oral. p. 3S''.s, u not i!n 3 ,rGti.il le in I'-re'f, ’.or i.i< n.j 'tiih 
the public rerhal testament, whuh imidenual oouaderatior.-, i..-, it 
dictate in the last moments of his htj. 

♦3 la de^cnbmg the triumph of Juiun, Arannanus (xxii. 1. i ) 



r-i.. n h.rr>'. 
iU tp, tl.. ; 


ip ha.!i erprC'sed these phi’oso- 

I ei'Kjiier.e arri 'ome a 't-i-'a’i i", in a very 
a in. 'I he Abbe deUbietenc (tom. li* 
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observation of his master Plato,'*? that the go- 
vernment of our hocks and herds is always com- 
mitted to beings of a superior species j and that 
the conduct of nath^ns re<juires and deserves the 
celestial powers of the Gods or of the Genii. 
From this princijdc he justly concluded, that 
the man who presumes to reign, should aspire 
to the perfection of the divine nature; that he 
should puiify his soul from lier mortal and ter- 
restrial part ; that he should extinguish Ids 
appetites, enlighten his understanding, regulate 
his passions, and subdue the wild beast, which, 
according to the lively metaphor of Aristotle, 
seldom fails to ascend the throne of a despot. 
The throne of Julian, wliich the death of Ct»n- 
staiitius fixed on an independent basis, was the 
seat of reason, of \irtuc, and perliaps of vanity, 
lie despised tlie honours, renounced the plea- 
sures, and discharged with incessant diligence 
the duties, of his exalted station ; c.ml there wxre 
few among his subjects who would have cain- 
seiited to relie\e him from the weiglit of the 
diadem, had tliey been obligi d to submit their 
time and their actions to the rigorous laws 
Wliich their philosophic emperor imposed on 
himself. One of his most intimate friends,'*’' 
who had often shared the fiugal simplicity of 
his table, has remai'ked, that his light and spaiiiig 
diet (w’hich was usually of the vegetalile kind) 
kft hib mind and body always free and active, 
for the various and important business of an 
author, a pontiff, a magistrate, a general, and a 
prince. In one and the same day, he gave 
audience to several ambassadois, and wrote, or 
dictated, a gieat niimlxT of letters to bis gene- 
rals, hi*, civil magistrates, bis piHate friends, and 
the diifereiit cities of LI' dondnions. lie listen- 
ed to the meinoiials wliich luul been received, 
cciisidered the subject of the petitions, and sjg- 
nitied liis intentions more rapidjy tlian t}iv.y 
could be taken in sliurt-haiid by tiie diligence <»f 
his secretaries. He pos'-essed such Hcxibdity 
of thought, and such firmness of attention. t!»at 
he coidd emplo)’ bis hand to write, his ear to 
listen, and his voice to dictate ; anti pursue at 
once three several trains of ideas without hesi- 
tation, and without error. While his minisUrs 
reposed, the prince flew with agility from one 
labour to another, and, after a hasty dinner, re- 
tired into his library, till the public business, 
which he had appointed for the evening, sum- 
moned him to interrupt the prosecution of bis 
studies. The supper of the emperor was still 
less substantial than the former meal ; Ins sleep 

p. 1 1»i I't" ivlio Ins -I-. I '.■•fw* tra'i-;U"T . i: m 

th It It \v the 1 li‘ II I'ti.j-, » '.I t •r.mon,an -. 1,11 

tvi 1lt. 

'47 Jii ivi . 1 ’ Tb.-mi-f. p. 1'. tivu- (mt. i- 4 t? a 

till. 1. If - !’ I ti<"t tr.'i'i il’- t-’iinl' S' 1"' I < - , 1 lit .r 

.Tuhaii <iii.'te<l ti' HI i-ii’H.'.Ts "r li - ‘VI"'' «>r, .U i. ..f t.- .r. ..a* - 
XeiH'iiliiiri njii-n-. tl’" ( .THin-'i.iv. ill t -.mu' ir r. l’. ■ t .ii- 

i-, O ai r, I f. * . - 

Juhnn. I). Vt-l 'I t »• ViN it un. ai-i .d i.'. i '.ri_ . i.'. 

aflords trie '.tronger t 6-r'^. i, m i<-h the tij s-T.tfr, t* • f ds-poti hi 

m-iT warrant. 

49 Libani’i. lOrat. Parentah . r. Uaaiv. p "IC. all. “1 !.< 

has uiTen thi^ interest ira detail uf the pm ale life nf .luti.an. He hini- 
seU (in MiMipocon. p. " '0 i intnti''n. hi- ibl> d'rt. ai.d uj'la iida 

tlio (jrrrss and stru'ual aiipetitc r,f t'li’ pt< jile of A*‘tii . \\. 

5u I eciiiiiis - - . V^t.i' n ti rii tniri-T. is tl.e pra,'e wh h 
ait’ertirius 'rarejrr. V*t \i 1“ ■ ainue «•- to lu’ »n *iiti.'»i*. 
1-ihanms affirms, in \olier ptrciiptco I tli.u .lub.m Pt-«r 

knew a wam<in Udore h:- ii'.in-.a.;”. or ifoT- tl'C - i 1 

(Oral Parent c. Ktutri.i p *1" ' Tl- .hi-tit\'.t Jiil-mi 
firmed by the impartial le.timons cf Vn'i-p. ion. t\e i i, .aini the 
pirtj-il silence of the * hr'.tii i. V e- h.l.m .ro. » d's u'Jt- tie 
repr-'irh of the people ■ f An I.. h. tl'at lo.' " . 

in Misopogon. p. 31j.) lay aluiic. flu^ .aji-UK-Us tipressiini u ti- 


w'as never clouded by the fumes of iiuiigcstion ; 
and, except in the short interval of a marriage, 
which was the effect of jiolicy rather than love, 
the chaste Julian never sliaretl his bed with a 
female companion. He was soon awakened 
by the entrance of fresh secretaries, who had 
slept the preceding day ; and his servants w’ere 
obligtd to wait alternately, while their indefati- 
gable master allowed himself scarcely any other 
refieshment than the change of occupations. 
The preflecessors of Julian, his uncle, his bro- 
ther, ^nd his cousin, indulged their puerile taste 
for the games of the Circus, under the specious 
pretence of complying with the inclinations of 
the people ; and they frequently remained the 
greatest part of the day, as idle spectators, and 
as a part of the splendid spectacle, till the or- 
dinary round of twenty-four raecs^* was com- 
pletelv finished. On solemn festivals, Julian, 
who felt and professed an unfashionable dislike 
to these frivolous amusements, condescended to 
appear in the Circus ; and after bestowing a 
careless glance on five or six of the races, he 
hastily withdrew', with the impatience of a phi- 
losopher, who considered ever)' moment as lost, 
that was not devoted to the advantage of the 
public, or the improvement of his own mind.^ 
By this avarice of time, he seemed to protract 
tlie short duration of his reign ; and if the dates 
were less securely ascertained, we should refuse 
to believe, that only sixteen months elapsed be- 
tween the death of Constantius and DerPTubw, 
the departure of Ids successor for 
the Persian war. The actions of a.d. .v;.?. 
Julian can only be preserved by the care of the 
Idsrori.in ; but tlie portion of his voluminous 
wiitings, \\hieh is still extant, remains as a 
monument of the applic.ttiiMi, as well as of the 
genius, of the tmperor. The Misopogon, the 
Cce^ars, several <>f In-^ orations, and his elaborate 
work against the Chri-tian religion, were com- 
posed in the long nights of the two winters, the 
fotnur of which he passed at Constantinople, 
and the latter at Antioch. 

The reformation of tl’.e Imperial 
court was one of the first and most ofthepiiace. 
necessary acts of the government of Julian.^s 
Soon after his entrance into the palace of Con- 
stantinople, he had occasion for the service of a 
barber. An officer, magnificently dressed, im- 
mediately presented himself. “ It is a barber,*’ 
€xc!.ume’d tlie prince, with aflected surprise, 
“ that I want, and not a receiver-general of the 
“ finances.”^* He questioned the man concern- 

plvtrt! bT the dp In n'etpr e Hint de JoMen, tom. li. p. lOV — 
ln-< wi'I. r.vid”ur.ni«l 

.M *>t»* '-.nlii. » .. ut r C’.iud r.xti. A iwcntv-fifth mrp, 

oritii**’.' w-i nil*U cl. i-'i itiic'. 'tribe ptim’’«T rjf 'inehuiidrtd chdrioU, 
uf wl H *1, f »• f.iiir . •'ii'iirv. ir'iil > h h he, it. 

• ( • fin q 1 u«i mij:.!' nc’i «Ii>i ui thijimjn nirrHs. 
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{».p'r In rf.winn; fii-. lU.'f'.it. lUinnc tlie aiAirl rave. 
Ai-Cii'tU' n.du'ircil tl'tir 1 1 te. or I o\*ii. by h’' co- -tai't -itti ' '-on 
titt’e inip''T*irt Snxin.-t '-t the I 'tcH.. f.iT wbah he profe-. ttl ihe 
Winr.ai'. I”i'.nn s... ...r n' r xlv 
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ing the profits of his employment; and was in- 
formed, that besides a large salary, and some 
valuable perquisites, he enjoyed a daily allowance 
for twenty servants, and as many horses. A 
thousand barbers, a thousand cup-bearers, a 
thousand cooks, were distributed in the several 
offices of luxury ; and the number of eunuchs 
could be compared only with the insects of a 
summer’s (lav. The monarch w ho resigned to 
his subjects the superiority of merit and \irtue, 
was distinguished by the oppressive magnificence 
of his dress, his table, his buildings, and his 
train. The stately palaces erected by Constan- 
tine and his sons, were decorated with many 
coloured marbles, and ornaments of massy goUl. 
The most exquisite dainties were procured, to 
gratify their pride, rather than their taste ; birds 
of the most distant climates, fish from the most 
remote seas, fruits out of their natural season, 
winter roses, and summer snows.^^ The domes- 
tic crowd of the palace surpassed the expense of 
the legions; yet the smallest part of this costly 
multitude was subservient to the use, or even to 
the sjilendour, of the throne. The monarch was • 
disgraced, and the people was injured, by the 
creation and sale of an infinite number ol‘ obscure, 
and even titular employments; and the most 
wortldes.s of mankind miglit purchase tlie privi- 
lege of being maintained, without the necessity 
of labour, from the public revenue. Tlje waste 
of an enormous household, the increase of fees 
and penjiiisites, whicii were soon claimed as a 
lawful debt, and the bribes which tliey extorted 
from those who feared their enmity, or solicited 
their favour, suddenly enriched these haughty 
menials. They abused their fortune, without con- 
sidering tiieirpast, or their future, condition; and 
their rapine and venality could ho e<juaUed only 
by the extrav'agance of their dissipations. Their 
silken robes were emliroidored with gold, their 
tables were served with delicacy and [irofusion ; 
the houses which they built for their own use, 
would have covered the farm of an ancient con- 
sul ; and the most honourable citizens were 
obliged to dismount from tlicir Iiorse^i, and re- 
spectfully to salute an eunuch whom tlicy met 
on the public liighway. The luxury of the 
palace excited the contempt and indignation of 
Julian, v\ho usually slept on tlie ground, wlio 
yielded with reluctance to the indi-pensal>Ie calls 
of nature ; and who placed his vanity, not in 
emulating, ]?ut in cles])ising, the pomp of royalty. 
By the total extirpation of a mischief whicli was 
magnified even beyond its real extent, he was 
impatient to relieve the distress, and to appease 
the murmurs, of the peo[)le ; who support vvith 
less uneasiness the weight of taxes, if they are 
convinced tliat the fruits of their industry are 
appropriated to the service of the state. But in 
the execution of this salutary work, Julian is 

55 Mayeipov^ jirw XiXimn;, Kr^vpenf Se oVK tXsrrovi;, Se 

a^^Tj TpiiTffoTowuv, \iTfo raj fivutp toic 

»i54«t>T. rv •rtpi, are the onmnal word5 of Libaniu-,. which I have 
faithfully quoted, levt I '•houid be suspected of magnifying the abuses 
of the royjd household. 

56 The explosions of .vramertinus are hveiy and furcihle Qnm 
etiam prandiorum et tiEnarum labciraras magnitudmes Romanus 
populus sensit , cum qu'esitis.sim.E dapcb non gustu seil difficultatibuv 
»stimarentur , rairarula a^iuni, longinqui man* pi** e,, aliem t«n- 


] accused of proceeding with too much haste and 
I inconsiderate severity. By a single edict, he 
I reduced the palace of Constantinople to an im. 
j mense desert, and dismissed v\ith ignominy the 
j whole train of slaves and dependents, ^7 without 
, providing any just, or at least benevolent, ex- 
, ceptions, for the age, the •“ervices, or the poverty, 
j of the faithful domestics of the Imperial family. 

I Such indeed was the temper of Julian, who 
I seldom recollected the fundamental maxim of 
. Aristotle, that true virtue is placed at an equal 
• distance between the opposite vices. Tlie splen- 
did and effieminate dress of the Asiatics, the 
curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which 
had appeared so ridiculous in the person of 
Constantine, were consistently rejected by his 
philosophic successor. But with the fopperies, 
Julian affected to renounce the decencies, of 
dress; and seemed to value himself for his neg- 
lect of the laws of cleanliness. In a satirical 
performance, which was designed for the public 
eye, the emperor descants with pleasure, and 
even with pride, on the length of his nails and 
the inky blackness of his hands ; protests, that 
although the greatest part of his body was cover- 
ed w ith hair, the use of the razor w'as confined to 
his head alone ; and celebrates, with visible com- 
placency, the ''baggy and populous beard, 
which he fondly cherislied, after the example of 
the philosophers of Greece. Had Julian con- 
sulted the simple dictates of reason, the first 
magistrate of the Romans would have scorned 
the afiectation of Diogenes, as well as that of 
Darius. 

But tl.e work of pul>lic re-form- rhambaof 
ation would have remained imper- jU'Uce. 
feet, if Julian had only corrected the abuses, 
without punishing the crimes, of liis predeces- 
sor’s reigti. \\ e are now delivered,” says he, 
in a fiimiliar letter to (tnc of his intimate friends, 
“ we arc now surprisingly delivered from the 
‘‘ voracious jaws of tlio Hydra. I do not 
“ mean to upply that epithet to my brother Con- 
stantius. lie is no more ; may the earth lie 
“ light on his head ! But his artful and cruel 
favourites studied to deceive and exasperate 
“a prince, whose natural mildness cannot be 
praised without some efforts of adulation. It 
“ is not, however, my intention, that even those 
men slioiild be ojipressed : they are accused, 
“ and they sliall enjoy the benefit of a fair and 
“ impartial trial.” To conduct this enquiry, 
Julian named six judges of the highest rank in 
the state and ainiy; and as he wished to escape 
tile reproach of condemning his personal ene- 
mies, he fixed this extraonlinarj' tribunal at 
Ch.ilcedon, on tlie Asiatic side of the Bospho- 
rus ; and transferred to the commissioners an 
absolute power to pronounce and execute their 
final sentence, without delay, and without ap- 

to bplrnig more prnperlv to Con«tantms. Thi-s charge, howerer, mar 
allude to some unknown circumstance. 

.5J» In the Mmpocron (;i 3.)S, 5*9.1 hedraws a verr singular picture 
crfhimself, and the following word> are strangely characteristic ; ovroe 
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peal. The office of president was exercised by 
the venerable prsefect of the East, a second Sal- 
lust, whose virtues conciliated the esteem of 
Greek sophists, and of Christian bishops. He 
was assi‘,ted by the eloquent Mamertinus,^i one 
of the consuls elect, whose merit is loudly cele- 
brated by the doubtful evidence of his own 
applause. But the civil wisdom of two magis- 
trates was overbalanced by the ferocious violence 
of four generals, Ne\itta, Agilo, Jo\iuus, and 
Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public would ha\e 
Seen with less surprise at the bar tliau on the 
bench, was supposed to possess the secret of the 
commission ; the armed and angry leaders of the 
Jovian and Ilerculian bands encompassed tlie 
tribunal ; and the judges were alternately swa\ed 
by the laws of justice, and by the clamoui-s of 
faction. 

^ ^ The chambeilaiu Eusebius, who 

I'lini^hnient of , , , • . . 

the inTi.ns.nt liau SO long ultuscil tlie lax our ol 
and iheHuiitj. (^oiistaiitius, o\piated, l)v an igno- 
minious <leath, tlie insolence, the corrtiption, 
and cruelty of his servile reign. The execu- 
tions of Paul and Apodemius (^thc former of 
whom xvas burnt alive) were accepted as an in- 
adetjuatc atonement by the widows and orphans 
of so many hundred Romans, whom those legal 
tyrants had betrayed and murdered. But jus- 
tice lierself (if we may use the pathetic expres- 
sion of Ammianus^^) appeared to weep over the 
fate of Ursulus, the treasurer of the empire ; and 
his blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, 
whose distress had been seasonably relieved by 
the intrepid liberality of that honest minister. 
The rage of tlie soldiers, whom heliad provoke<l 
by liis indiscretion, xxas the cau-xe an<l the extu-xe 
of his de.itli ; and the emjKTor. deeply wounded 
by his own reproaches and i)n>-e of the public, 
otfortd siniie consolation to the fainiK of Ur-u- 
lus. by the restitution of his conli-c.ited fortunes. 
Before the end of tho ye.ir in whicli they had 
been adorned with the ensigns of the pra-ftcture 
and consulship, Taurus and Fiorentius were 
reduced to implore the clemency of the inex- 
orable tribunal of Chalcedon. The funner was 
banished to Vercella? in Italy, and a sentence of 
death was pronounced against the latter. A 
wise prince should have rewarded the crime of 
Tauru.s : the faithful minister, xxhen he was no 
longer alile to oppose the progress of a relK*I, 
had taken refuge in the court of his benefactor 
and his lawful sovereign. But the guilt of Fh>- 
rentius justihed the sexcrity of the judges; ami 
his escape served to di-j)la\ the magn.miniity of 
.Julian; who nobly clKcketl the intcrcsteil dili- 
gence of <in iidbruKT, and refu-ed to Karn wh.it 
pl.ue coiu-ealcd llic wTetchid fui-Uixe fioni his 
just resi ntineut.'' ’ Some month', .itter the tri- 


bunal of Chalcedon had been dissolved, the 
])ra;torian vicegerent of Africa, the lootary Gau- 
dentius, and Artemius duke of Egypt, were 
executed at .Vntioch. Artemius had reigned 
the cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great jirox ince ; 
Gaudentius had long practised the arts of ca- 
lumny against the innocent, the virtuous, and 
j even the person of Julian himself. Yet the 
; ciicumstances of their tiial and condemnation 
I were so unskilfully managed, that these wicked 
! men olitauicd. in the piililic opinion, the glory 
of suHering for the obstinate lovaity with which 
I they had supported the cause of Constantins, 
j I'he rest of his servants were protected by a 
I general act of oblivion ; anti they vvere left to 
enjoy witii impunity the bribes which they had 
j accepted, either to defend the oppressed, or to 
‘ oppress the fiiendless. This measure, which, on 
the stiumlest principles of jndiev, niav deserve 
! our a])probatic»n, w as executetl in a manner which 

■ seemed to ilegrade the m.ijesty of the throne. 

I Julian vv.is tormented by the imjiortunities of a 
I multitude, particularly of F.gv ptians, who loudly 
! re-tlcinande<l tlie gifts which tliey liad impru- 
i dently or illegally bestowed; he foresaw the 
; endless prosecution of vexatious suits , and he 
1 ciigagefl a promise, which ought always to have 

, been sacred, that if they would repair to Chal- 
! codon, he would meet them in person, to hear 
i an<l determine their complaints. But as soon 
i as they were lamled, he issued an absolute order, 

I wliich prohibited the watermen from traiisport- 

■ ing any J^gyptian to Const.mtinojde ; and thus 
, detained his tiis.ippointed clients on the Asiatic 

sl»»re. till tlieir patience and money being utteily 
. cxliaU'tcd. i!,cx w».-re obliged to return with in- 
dignant nuirmuiH to their native cinmtry.f'' 

'I'lie numerous anny of spies, of lUn.-Tr^nf 
agent-., ami infnrmers, eidi'tcd by 
Constaiitius to s«.eure the rcjiuse of one man, 

■ and to intenujDl that of milliuns, was iinmedU 

■ ately disbatidcd by his generous successor. Ju- 
lian was slow in his suspicion^, and gentle in his 

I punishment-.; and his contempt of treason was 
J the result of judgment, of vanity, and of courage. 
Conscious of superior merit, he was persuaded 
that few among his subjects would dare to meet 
him in the field, to attempt his life, or even to 
seat themselves on his vacant throne. The 
philosopher could excuse the hasty sallies of 
discontent ; and the hero could despise the am- 
bitious projects which surpassed the fortune or 
the aliilities of the nesh conspirators. A citizen 
i of Ancyra had prepared for his own use a purple 
f garment ; and tins indiscreet action, w hicli, under 
I the reign of Cemstantius, would have laen con- 
; sidered as a capital otl’encis' ^ was reported to 
: Julian by the <-lhcious irnpitrtunity of a private 
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enemy. The monarch, after makinsr some en- 
quiry into the rank and character of hi'> rival, 
despatched the informer with a present of a pair 
of purple slippers, to complete the magnificence 
of liis Imperial liahit. A more dangerous con- 
spiracy was formed by ten of the domestic ■ 
guards, who had resolved to assassinate Julian j 
in the field of exercise near Antioch. Their in- | 
temperance revealed their guilt ; and they were ; 
conducted in chains to the presence of their in- ! 
jured sovereign, who, after a livelv representation j 
of the wickedness and folly of their entLrpri-.e, 
instead of a death of torture, winch tliey de- | 
served and expected, pronounced a sentence of | 
exile against the two principal Oiienders. Tiie 
only instance in which Julian seemed to depart j 
from his accustomed clemency, was tlie execu- | 
tion of a rash youth, who, with a feeble liand, 
had aspired to seize the reins of empire. But 
that youth was the son of Marcelliis, the general 
of cavalry, who, in the fiist campaign of the 
Gallic war, had deserted the standard of the 
Caesar, ami the republic. AVithout appe.iring to 
indulge his jicrsonal re«;entment, Julian might 
easily confound the cume of the son and of the 
fatlier; but he was reconciled hy the distress of 
IMarcellus, and the Idierality of the cmjieror en- 
deavoured to heal the woumlwlucli i)a<l been 
indicted by tlie hand of justice.'* ' 
n \ e ffee Jtilian wis not insensible of tlie 
dom'j'iaihe advantages of freedom.”'* Fiom his 
republic. Studies lie luid inibihc'd the spirit of 
ancient sages and heroes: Ids life and fortune-shad 
depended on the caprice of a tv rant ; and wlien , 
he ascended the tlirone. his pride was sometimes ! 
mortified by the reflection, that the slaves who • 
w’ould not dare to censure Ids defects were not 
worthy to applaud his viitues."* He sincerelv 
abhorred the system of Oiiental desp.itisjn, whi,-ii ! 
Diocletian, Constantine, ami the p.itient h.ibits ; 
of fourscore years, h,ul Ostaiilished in the em- 
pire. A motive of superstition prevented the 
execution of the design whicli Julian had fie- I 
quently meditated, of relieving his head fiom ! 
tlio weight of a costly diadem.*- hut he ali-o- | 
lutely refused the title of or a = 

word which was grown so fimiiliar to tile cars [ 
of the Romans, that they no hmger rcmembeied | 
its servile and humiliating origin. The office, I 
or rather the name, of consul, was chen-,hed bv : 
a prince wiio contc-mplated with reverence the ! 
ruins of the republic ; and the same behaviour ■ 
which had been assumeil by the prudence of i 
Augustus, was adopted b_v Julian from choice : 
and inclination. On tiic calends of Januaiy, at 

Ate. <le^ Rnmams. r xiv !n hi« M'.rk-, fom n> p 1 IS, l }‘j } 
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break of day, the new consuls, A D > 

mertiims and Nevitta, hastened to 
tlie palace to salute the empeior. As soon as 
he was informed of their approach, he leaped • 
fiom Ills throne, eagerly advancLd to meet them, r 
and compelled the blushing magistrates to re- 
ceive the demonstrations of his affected humility. : 
From the palace they proceeded to the se-nate. 

The Linpeior, on foot, marched before their lit- 
ters ; and the gazing multitude admired the 
image of ancient times, or secittly blamed a 
conduct, wliicli, in their eyes, degraded the ma- f 
jestv of the purple.'-^ But the behaviour of 
Julian was uniformly supported. During the | 

games of the Circus, he had, imprudently or » 

designeillv', performed the manumission of a slave * 
in the presence of the consul. The moment he 
was reminded that he had trespassed on the ju- 
risdiction of another magistrate, he condemned t 
himself to pay a fine of ten pounds of gold ; and 
embraced this public occasion of declaring to the 
wtirld, that he was subject, like the rest of his 
fellow-citizens, to the lavvs,"^ and even to the 
forms, of the republic. The spirit of his ad- 
i.ii.iistration, and his regard for the place of his 
nativity, imluced Julian to confer on the senate 
of Constantinople, the same honours, privileges, 
and authority, which were still enjoyed by the 
sc-nate of ancient Uome.*^ A legal fiction was 
intitMhiced, anil gradually established, that one 
half of the n ifional council had migrateil into 
tile East • and tlie <lespotic successors of Julian, 
accepting tlie title of Stiuitors, acknow lodged 
tii-..insclves the members of a rospectalile liody, ^ 

winch w.is permitted to rejiresent the majestv of 
t!ic Roman name. From Constantinople, the 
aitentlon of the monaich w.^s extended to tlie 
m.U'ivipal senates of the ]irovinces. lie aho- 
li''),i<l, by repeafeil edicts, the unjust and per- 
nicious exemptions which had witlidrawn so ^ 

nthuy i<lie citi/eiis from the serv ice of their coim- 
trv ; and by imjiosing an eipial dislributum of [ 

public duties, he restoretl the strength, the spleii- f 

dour, or, according to the glowing expression ^ 

of Libanius,"" the soul of the expiring cities of 
his empire. The veneralile age of Hus cire of the | 

(iiei’Ce excited the most tender com- ^ 

passiiin in the mind of Julian ; which kindled | 

into rapture when he recollected tlie gods; tlie » 

heroes ; aiul the men, superior to heroes and to ^ 

gi»<ls ; who had beipicathtd to the latest pos- 
teiity tlie monuments of thtir genius, or the 
exaiiiple of their virtues. He relieved the dis- « 

tress, and restored the beauty, of tlie cities of 
Epirus and Peloponnesus."'^ Athens acknow'- 

fbi* which ho to onlv mve a 
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him her benefactor; Argos, for her 
deliverer. The pride of Corinth, again rising 
from her ruins with the lionours of a Homan 
colony, exacted a tribute from the adjacent re* 
j)iiblics, for the purpose of defraying the games 
of the Isthmus, which were celebrated in tlie 
amphitheatre witli the hunting of bears and 
panthers. From this tribute the cities of Eiis, of 
Delphi, and of Argos, which had inherited ftoni 
their remote ancestors the sacred otfice of per- 
petuating the Olympic, the Pythian, and the 
Nemean games, claimed a just exemption. The 
immunity of Elis and Delphi was respected by 
the Corintluans ; but the poverty of Argos 
tempted the insolence of oppression ; and the 
feeble complaints of its deputies were silenceti 
by the decree of a provincial magFlrate, v.Ijo 
seeni'. to have consulted only the interest of the 
capital in which he re->idc<l. Seven \ears after 
this 'sentence, Julian"' allowed the cause to be 
referred to a supeiior tiibunal ; and his eio- 
(juence was interposed, mo^t jjrohably with suc- 
cess, in the defence of a city, which had been 
the royal seat of .Vgamemnon,'''^ and h.iJ given 
to ^Macedonia a race of kings and conqueuns.'i 
ju'iu>A«fir.-\tor The laborious administration of 
anti ajutifa'G. ijiiiitarj' and ci\il aiiairs, w hich were 
multiplied in proportion to the extent of tlic 
empire, exercised the abilities of Julian ; but he 
fit‘<iuently assumed the two charactet s of Orator^- 
and of Judge, 83 which are almost unknown to 
the modern sovereigns of Europe. Tlie arts of 
persuasion, so diligently cultivated by the rirst 
Cwsars, w ere neglected by the military iguorance 
and Asiatic pride of their successors; an<l if 
they condescended to harangue the soblieis. 
wliom they feaied, they treated with siUnt <lis- 
dairi the stnatois, whom tlwy despised. J'lio 
assemblies of the senate, vhicli Consta’itius bad 
avoided, were consideied by Julian as the place 
where he could exhibit, with the most I'ropikrv, 
the maxims of a republican, and tlw takntsofa 
rlietoiician. He alternately pracdsed, .h in a 
scliool of declamation, the scveial moles of 
praise, of censure, of exhortation ; an«l ids blend 
Libaiiius has remarked, that the study of Ilomer 
taught him to imitate the simple, concise style ^ 
of 3Ienelaus, the copiousness of Nestor, w hose 
words descended like the flakes of a winter’s 
snow, or the pathetic and forcible eloiprence of 
Ulysses. The functions of a judge, whicli aie 
sometimes incompatible witli those of a prince, 
were exercised by Julian, not only as a duty, but 
as an amusement; and altlu^ugh lie might ha\e 
trusted tlie integrity and discernment of his prie- 
torian prefects, lie often placed himself bv their 


side on the seat of judgment. The acute pene- 
tration of his mind was agreeably occupied in 
detecting and defeating the chicanery of the 
advocates, who laboured to disguise the truth of 
facts, and to pervert the sense of the laws. He 
sometimes forgot the gravity of his station, asked 
indiscreet or unseasonable questions, and be- 
tiayed, by the loudness of his voice, and the 
agitation of his body, tlie earnest vehemence 
with which he maintained his opinion against 
the judges, the advocates, and their clients. Fut 
Ids know ledge of his ow n temper prompted him 
to encourage, and even to solicit, the reproof of 
his friends and ministers; and whenever they 
ventured to oppose the irregular sallies of his 
passions, the spectators could observe the shame, 

' as Well as the gratitude, of their monarch. The 
decrees of Julian were almost always founded 
on the principles of justice ; and he had the 
firmness to resist the two most dangerous tempt- 
ations, which assault the tribunal of a sovereign, 
under the specious forms of conipasdon and 
equity. He decided the merits of the cause 
without weigidng the circumstances of the par- 
ties; and the )ioor, whom he wished to relieve, 
were coudoinned to satisfy the just demands of 
a noble and wealthy adversary'. He carefully 
distinguished the judge from the legislator;'''^ 
and tliough he meditated a neeessary refoniia- 
tion of the Roman jurisprudence, be pronounced 
sentence according to the strict and literal in- 
terpretation of those laws, which the magistiates 
Were bound to execute, and the subjects to obey. 

The generality of princes, if they 
w\.';l* stripped t>V tlieir purple, and ^ 
c-.'.t naked into the world, would immediately 
'ii.k u> the lowest rank of society, without i\ 
in pe of emeigiug fruin their obscurity. Rut 
the juisoiiul meilt of Julian was, in some mea- 
''iK'a, indeperdvtu of his fortune'. Whatever 
had been his clu'ke of l.fei by the force of in- 
trk[-id courage, livvly v, It, and intense applica- 
tion. be would have obtained, or at least he 
would have deserved, the Ugliest honours of his 
jirofe’sslou; and Julian might have raised him- 
self to the rank of minister, or general, of the 
state ill which lie v\as born a private citizen. If 
the* jealous caprice of power had disappointed 
his expectations ; if he had prudently declined 
the paths of greatness, the employment of the 
same talents in studious solitude would have 
placed, beyond the reach of kings his present 
bapjuness and his immortal fame. When we 
inspect, with minute, or perhaps malevolent at- 
tv-ntion, the portrait of Julian, something seems 
Hanting to the grace and perfection of tlie whole 
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figure. His genius was less powerful and sub- 
lime than that of Cfesar ; nor did he possess the 
consummate prudence of Augustus. The vir- 
tues of Trajan appear more steady and natural, 
and the philosophy of Marcus is more simple 
and consistent. Yet Julian sustained adversity 
with firmness, and prosperity with moderation. 
After an interval of one hundred and tweiity 
years from the deatli of Alexander Severus, the 
Romans beheld an emperor who made no dis- 
tinction between his duties and his pleasures; 
wiio laboured to relieve the di-.tress, an<l to re- 
vive the spirit, of his subjects ; and who endea- 
voured always to connect authority with merit, 
and happiness %\ith virtue. Even faction, and 
religious faction, was constrained to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of hi-s genius, in peace 
as well as in w’ar, and to confess, with a sigh, 
that the apostate Julian was a lover of his coun- 
try, and that he deserved the empire of the 

world, 


CHAP. XXIII. 

The Rcli'^iini of Julian. — Universal Toleration. 
— He attempts to restore ci/i/l nfonn the Pe.'oii 
frorship^to rebuild the Temple ff Jerusalem. 
— aitful Penecution <^'1110 Christians . — 
Mutual Zeal and Injustice. 

Reiifrfonof character of Apostate has 

Julian. injured the reputation of Julian; 
and the enthusiasm which clouded his virtues, 
has exaggerated the real and apparent mag- 
nitude of his faults. Our partial ignorance 
may represent him as a pliilosophic monarch, 
who studied to protect, with an equal hand, the 
religious factions of the empire; and to allay the 
theological fever which had intlained the minds 
of the people, from the edicts of Diocletian to 
the exile of Athanasius. A more accurate vie'v 
of the character and conduct of Julian will re- 
move this favourable prepo'.session for a prince 
who did not escape the general contagion of the 
times. We enjoy the singular advantage of com- 
paring the pictures which base been delineated 
by his fondest admirers, and his implacable 
enemies. Tiie actions of Julian are faithfullv 
related f)y a judicious and candid histonan, tlie 
impartial spectator of his life anil death. The 
unanimous e\idence of his cotcmj>oraries is 
confirmed by the public and private declarations 
of the emperor himself ; and his various writ- 
ings express the uniform teiior of his religious 
sentiments, which policy would have prompted 


him to dissemble rather than to affect. A de- 
vout and sincere attachment for the gods of 
Athens and Rome constituted the ruling pas- 
sion of Julian;! the powers of an enlightened 
understanding were betrayed and corrupted by 
the influence of superstitious prejudice ; and the 
phantoms which existed only in the mind of the 
emperor, had a real and pernicious effect on the 
government of the empire. The vehement zeal 
of the Cliristians, w'ho despised the vvorship, and 
overturned the altars, of those fabulous deities, 
engaged their votary in a state of irreconcilable 
hostility with a very numerous party of his sub- 
jects ; and he was sometimes tempted, by the 
desire of victory, or the shame of a repulse, to 
violate the laws of prudence, and even of justice. 
'I'he triumph of the party, which he deserted and 
opposed, has fixed a stain of infamy on the 
name of Julian ; and the unsuccessful apostate 
has been overwhelmed with a torrent of pious 
invectives, of which the signal was given by the 
sonorous trumpet of Gregory Nazianzen.-! 
The interesting nature of the events which 
were crowded into the short reign of this active 
emperor, deserve a just and circumstantial nar- 
rative. His motives, his counsels, and his ac- 
tions, as far as they are connected with the 
history of religion, will be the subject of the 
present chapiter. 

The cau,(; of his strange and fatal 
apostasy may be ilcrived from the alulal>.v^td^y 
early period of his life, when he was left an 
orplian in the hands of the murderers of his 
family. The names of Christ and of Constan- 
tius, tfie ideas of slavery and of religion, w’ere 
soon associated in a youthful imagination, which 
was susceptible of the most lively impressions. 
The care of Ins infancy was intrusted to Eu- 
sebius, bishop of Xicornedia,'! who was related 
to him on tlie side of his mother ; and till Julian 
reached the twentieth year of his age, he received 
from In-. Christian preceptors the education, not 
of a liero, but of a saint. The em))eror, less 
jealous of a heavenly, than of an earthly crown, 
contented himself with the impertect character 
of a catechumen, while he bestowed the advan- 
tages of baptism^ on the nephews of Constan- 
tine.^ They were even admitted to the inferior 
offices of the ecclesiastical order; and Julian 
]niblicly read the Holy Scriptures in the church 
of Xicomedia. The study of religion, which 
they assiduously cultivated, appeared to produce 
the fairest fruits of faith and devotion.' They 
prayed, they fasted, they distributed alms to the 
poor, gifts to the clergy, and oblations to the 
tombs of the martyrs ; and the splendid monu- 
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nient of St. Mamas, at Caesarea, was erected, or 
at least v>as undertaken, by the joint labour of 
Gall us and Julian,*^ They respectfully con- 
\ersed with the bisho[)S who were eminent for 
superior sanctity, atid solicited the benediction 
of the monks and hermits, who had introduced 
into Cappadocia the voluntary hardships of the 
ascetic life.'* As the two princes advanced to- 
wards the years of manhood, they discovered, in 
their religious sentiments, tlie ditlerence of their 
characters. The dull and obstinate under- 
standing of Callus embraced, with inijdicit 
zeal, the doctrines of Christianity; which never 
influenced his conduct, or modeiatcd his pas- 
sions. The mild dispo-ition of the jounger 
brother was le->s repugnant to the precepts of 
the Gospel ; and his acti\e cuiiosity might lia\e 
been gratified by a theological s\stem, which 
explains the mysterious essence of tlie Deity, 
and (jpons the boundless piospect of invisible 
and future wt)rkls. But the inde'pcndent spirit 
of Julian refused to vield the passive and unre- 
sisting obedience v\hich was rcijuired, in tlie 
name of religion, by the liaughty ministers of 
the church. Their speculative opinions were 
imposed as ])ositi\e laws, and guarded by tlie 
terrors of eternal punishments ; but while they 
prescrilied the rigid formulary of the thoughts, 
the words, and the actions of the young prince ; 
vs hilst they silenced his objections, and severely 
checked the freedom of his enquiries, they 
secretly provoked his impatient genius to dis- 
claim the authority of his ecclesiastical guides. 
He was educated in the Lesser Asia, amidst the 
scandals of tlie Arlan controversy. The lierce 
contests of the Lastern hishop'v, the incessant 
alterations of their creeds, and the profane mo- 
tives wliich ajipeared to actuate their conduct, 
insensibly strengthened tlie prejudice ot Julian, 
that they neither understood nor believed the 
religion for wliich they so fiercely contended. 
Instead of listening to the proofs of Christianity 
with that favourable attention which adds weight 
to the most respectable evidence, he heard witli 
suspicion, and disputed with obstinacy and 
acuteness, the doctrines for which he already 
entertained an invincible aversion. W henever 
the young princes were directed to compose de- 
clamations on the suliject of the prevailing con- 
troversies, Julian always declared himself the 
advocate of Paganism ; under the S{>ecious ex- 
cuse that, in the defence of the weaker cause, 
his learning ami ingenuity might be more advan- 
tageously exercised and displayed. 

As '■ooii as Galliis was invested 
t! . m.t' with the honours of tlie purple, 
Julian wa- permitted to breatlie the 
air of freedom, of liteiature, and of Paganism.'* 


The crowd of sophists, who were attracted by 
the taste and liberality of their royal pupil, had 
formed a strict alliance between the learning 
and tlie religion of Greece; and the poems ot 
Homer, instead of being admired as the original 
productions of human genius, were seriously 
ascribed to the heavenly in-.piration of Apollo 
and the Muses. The deities of Olympus, as 
they are painted by the immortal bard, im- 
print themselves on the* minds which are the 
least addicted to superstitious credulity. Our 
familiar knowledge of tlieir names and cha- 
racters, their forms and attributes, seems to 
bestow' on those airy beings a real and sub- 
stantial existence ; and the pleasing enchant- 
ment produces an impeifect and momentary 
assent of the imagination to those fables, whicli 
are tlie most repugnant to our reason and ex- 
perience. In the age of Julian, every circum- 
stance contributed to prolong and fortify the 
illusion ; the magniticeiit temples of Greece 
and Asia; the works of those artists who liad 
expressed, in painting or in sculpture, the di- 
vine conceptions of the poet ; the pomp of 
festivals and sacrifices; the successful arts of 
divination ; the popular traditions of oracles and 
prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two thou- 
sand years. The weakness of polytheism was, 
in some measure, excused by the moderation of 
its claims ; and the devotion of the Pagans was 
not incompatible with the most licentious sce])- 
ticism.i- Instead of an indivisible and regular 
system, vvhich occupies the whole extent of the 
believing mind, the inytlu)logy of the Cl reeks 
was composed of a thousand loose and fiexd)le 
parts, aiul the servant of the gods v\as at liberty 
to define the de'gree anil measure i>f his religious 
faith. The creed which Julian adopted for lus 
own use was of the largest dimensions; and, by 
a strange contradiction, he disdained the salutary 
voke of the Gospel, whilst he made a voluntary 
otfering of his reason on the altars of Jupiter 
and Apollo. One of the orations of Julian is 
consecrated to the honour of Cvbele, the mother 
of the gods, w ho required from her effeminate 
priests the bloody sacrifice, so rashly performed 
by the matbiess of the Phiygian boy. The 
pious emperor condescends to relate, without a 
blush, and w itliout a smile, the voyage of the 
goddess from the shores of Pergamus to tlie 
mouth of the T)ber; and the stupendous mi- 
racle, which convinced the senate and people 
of Rome that the lump of clay, which their 
ambasjwidors had transjmrted over the seas, was 
endowed with life, and sentiment, and divine 
power. ‘-J For the truth of this prodigy, he 
apj»eals to tlie public monuments of the city ; 
and censure^, v\ith some acrimony, tlie sickly 
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and affected taste of those men, who imperti- 
nently derided the sacred traditions of tlieir 
ancestors. 

But the devout philosopher, who 
TheaUegonea. embraced, and warmly en- 

couraged, the superstition of the people, re- 
served for himself the privilege of a liberal in- 
terpretation ; and silently withdrew from the 
foot of the altars into the sanctuary of the temple. 
The extravagance of the Grecian mythology 
proclaimed with a clear and audible voice, tiuit 
the pious enquirer, instead of being scandalised 
or satisfied with the literal sense, should dili- 
gently explore the occult wisdom, which had 
been disguised, by the prudence of antiquity, 
under the mask of folly and of fable. The 
philosophers of the Platunic scliool,''^ l*lotinus, 
Porphyry, and the divine lamblichus, were ad- 
mired as the most skilfid rna''teis of this alle- 
gorical science, which laboured to s( fi».n and 
harmonise the deformed features of pa'jani'.m. 
Julian himself, wl.o was duvcied in tiie in_\s- i 
teiioiis jnirsuit by -Edesius. tlie venei.ible sue- | 
cessor of lauibllclius, aspired to the posse'-'.ioii 
of a treasute, which he e'teemed, if we may 
credit his solemn asseverations, fai above the 
eni})ire of the world, It wu'* indeed a trea- 
sure, which derived its v.due only fn>m <»pinion ; 
and every arti-st, who fiatteieil hiui'-clf tisit he 
had extracted the ptecious ore fiom the sur- j 
rounding drosS, claimed an e‘({ual light of stainp- 
ing the name and figure the must agnea’ole to 
his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and 
Cybele had been already explained by Porpbv j y ; 
hut his labours served only to animate the pious 
industry of Julian, who invented and publi-'lied 
his own allegory of tiiat ancient and rnvstic t.do. 
Tills freedom of interpretation, whith ini^ut 
gratify the pride of tile I’hitonists, exposed the 
vanity of their art. Without a teiboiis detail, 
the modern reader e«)uld not bum a just idei 
of the strange ai]udon-«, the lorcetl etumilogic', 
the solemn trifling, and the inqienctr.ible ob- 
scuiity of these sages, wlu) j)r(»fessed to reveal 
the system of the universe. As the traililions 
of Pagan m\thoh):4y w».re varnmsly related, the 
sacie«l inteipreters weie at liberty to select tJie 
must convenient circum-,tances ; and .ns they 
translateil an arbitral y cyiiher. they couhl ex- 
tract fioin an;f fable uay seii'-e which was ailaple-d 
to their f.ivoLirite system of religion and phi- 
lo'.ojil.y. 'I’iic lascivious form of a naked Venus 
was tortured into the di'-covery of some nnual 
precept, or some piiy-ii il truth ; and the ca-.- 
tratioii of Atvs explai i^d tlie revoluti<»n of the ^ 
sun Ijetween the tropic-., <'r the sejiaiatlon of tlie 
human soul from vice and error. 


The tlicological system of Julian 
appears to have contained the sub- ' -r 
lime and important principles of 
natural religion. But as the futii, wlilch is 
not foundetl on revelation, mu^t remain desti- 
tute of any firm assurance, the di-,eiple of Plato 
imprudently relapsed into the haldts of vulgar 
superstition; and tlie popular and pliiio-.ophic 
notion of the Deity seems to have bten con- 
foiintle<l in the practice, the writings, and even 
in the mind of Julian.'^ The pious emperor 
acknow levlgcil and adored the Eternal Cause of 
the universe, t*) wlioni he ascribetl all the per- 
j fections of an infinite nature, iiivisililo to the 
: eyes, and inaccessilde to the understanding, of 
feeble mortals. The Supreme God bad created, 
or rather, in the Platonic langnage, had gene- 
rated, the gradual succession of dependent 
spirits, of goils, i>f tlemoiis, of heroes, and of 
men; and every being which derived its exist- 
ence immeihately fioin the First CaU'C, received 
t!.e inherent gift iif immortality. That Sii pre- 
cious an adv.intage might iiot be lavislied upon 
unworthy ob|ects, tlie Creator h ul intrusted to 
the skill ami p^iwer of the inferior gods tlie office 
of b>nning the human body, and of arranging 
the beaufifal bannony of tlie animal, the vege- 
t.ible, and the mineral kii.gtioins. I’o the con- 
duct of tlie-e divine mini'lers lie delegated the 
temporal government of tills lower worhl; but 
tlwir impel feet atlmlnistMlion is not exempt 
from ibstonl or tuor. The earth, and its in- 
habitants, are diviiled .miong tliem. and the 
; characters of IMars or Minerva, of Mercury or 
Venus, m.ty be distliutlv tiaced in the laws and 
manners of their ])eculiar \ otaries. As long as 
our immortal souls are contimil in a mortal 
prison. It is our inteiest, as well as our dnry, to 
s<jlieit the f.ivour, and to dej>iecire the wrath, 
of the jiovv«.rs of lleaveii; whose pride is gra- 
titie«l by the devotion of m.uikind ; and whoso 
grosM r parts m.iy be s.ipposid dv.ri\e some 
nourishment fiom the fumes i»f saci ilice. •'* The 
iiifeiior gilds might sometimes coiulescend to 
anim.ite the statues, arul to inliabit the temples, 
wbii'h v\ere dedicated to their honour. Ihey 
might occasionally V isit the earth, but the hea- 
vens werC the proper throne and svmbol of their 
glorx. The invari.ible order of the sun, moon, 
anil 'tars, wa-, hastily admitted by Julian, as a 
jnoof of their c/t’i /O';/ duration ; and their eternity 
w.is a sulneieiit evidence that they were the 
workmanship, not of an inferior deity, but of 
fho 0:unip«>tent King. In the system ot the 
PI. ironists, the V isible vvas a type of the invisible 
world. 'File celestial bodies, as they were in- 
fonaed by ,i divine spirit, might be considered 
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as the objects the most worthy of reli'^ioiis 
worship. The Sun, \\hose genial influence 
pervades and sustains the universe, justly claimed 
the acioration of mankind, as tlie bright repre- 
sentative of the Logos, the lively, the rational, 
the beneficent image of the intellectual Father.-* 
Fanatic m of everv age, the absence of ge- 

thepniioio- niiine inspiration is supplied by the 
strong illusions of enthusiasm, and 
the mimic arts of imposture. If, in the time of 
Julian, these arts had been practised only l)y 
the Pagan priests, for the support of an expiring 
cause, some indulgence might perhaps be al- 
lowed to the interest and habits of the sacerdotal 
character. But it may appear a sul)ject of 
surprise and scandal, that the philosophers them- 
selves should have contributed to abuse the 
superstitious credulity of mankind,-- and that 
the Grecian mysteries should liave been sup- 
ported by the magic or theurgy of the modern 
Platonists. They arrogantly pretended to con- 
trol the order of nature, to explore the secrets 
of futurity, to command the service of the in- 
i’erior demons, to enjoy the view and convers- 
ation of the sui^crior gods, and, by disengaging 
the soul from her material bands, to re-unite 
that immortal particle with the Infinite and 
Divine S])irit. 

Initiation and dcvout and fearless curiosity 

faneicisinof of JuUan tempted the philosophers 
Julian. hopes of an easy conquest ; 

which, from the situation of their young prose- 
lyte, might be productive of the mo'>t important 
consequences. 23 Julian imbllted the first rudi- 
ments of the Platonic doctrines from the moulh 
of .Edesius, who liad fixed at Pergamus Ids 
wandering and )Ki'CCUti.d school. Put as the 
declining strength of that venerable sage was 
une<[U.d to the ardour, tlie d.iligence, tlie rapid 
concejition of his pupil, two of ids most kaiiud 
dlsci})les, (,'lirysantlies and Lusebnis, su])plicd, at 
his own desire, the place of their aged master. 
Tliese philosophers seem to have prepared ami 
distrilnitcd their respective parts; and they ait- 
fully contrived, by dark hints, and affected dis- 
putes, to excite the impatient hopes of the as- 
jArant, till they delivered him into the hands of 
their associate, Maximus, the boldest and most 
skilful master of the Theurgic science. By his 
hands, Julian was secretly initiated at Ephesus, 
in the twentieth year of his age. His residence 
at Athens confirmed this unnatural alliance of 
philosophy and superstition. He obtained the 
privilege of a solemn initiation into tlie myste- 
ries of Eleiisis, which, aiidiUt the general decay 
of the Clrecian vvoi>hip, still retained some 
vestigis of their priuueval sanctity; and such 
was the zeal of Julian, that he afterwaids in- 
vited the Eleu-iiiiau pontilf to the couit of 

*21 HViot. Xry'u, TO foji a>-iXiin < i. fi- <■*«,* i' t ''Jv'-*’ 

T»>V i OTTOV . .lull.lll. la'l'-t \ll. Ill .Un'th.T I'l 1 ». M n. l.’l. 

call-, the Sun. mil the ti.nj'iei't ixnt Juhen 

the riatona lan '1 rinit> .vnl miU bUinc>> ilie OhiisU mi tor j-rUtmug 

. ■ , , ■ ■ ... -amts 
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Gaul, fur the solo purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his 
sanctification. As these ceremonies were per- 
formed in the deptlis of caverns, and in the 
silence of the night ; and as the inviolable secret 
of the mysteries was preserved by the discretion 
of the initiated ; I shall not presume to describe 
the horrid sounds, and fierj- apparitions, which 
were presented to the senses, or the imagination, 
of the credulous as])irant,2-* till the visions of 
comfort and knowledge broke upon him in a 
blaze of celestial Iight.2> In the caverns of 
Epliesus and Eleusis, the mind of Julian was 
penetrated with sincere, deep, and unalterable 
enthusiasm ; though he might sometimes exhibit 
the vicissitudes of jiious fraud and hypocrisv, 
which may be observed, or at least suspected, in 
the characters of the most conscientious fanatics. 
From that moment he consecrated his life to 
the service of the gods; and while the occupa- 
tions of war, of government, and of study, seemed 
to claim the whole measure of his time, a stateil 
portion of the hours of the night was invariably 
reserved for the excrci'^e of private devotion. 
Tile temperance which adorned the severe man- 
ners of the soldier and the philosopher, was 
connected witli some strict and frivolous rules 
of religious abstinence; and it was in honour of 
•Pan or ^Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, 
on particular days, denied himself the use of 
some particular food, which might have been 
ofTenrive to his tutelar deities. By those volun- 
tary fasts, he prepared his senses and his under- 
standing for the fr<'(juent and familiar visits with 
which he was honoured by tlio celestial powers, 
Notwirh'.taiKlin'j: the modest silence of Julian 
him-df, we may learn fiom his faithful friend, 
tlieorat^'r Idbiuius, that he lived in a peipetiuil 
inti-roouiso vviih the g>’(U and goildosses; that 
they de^Cended upon eaith, to enjoy the convers- 
ation of their favourite lieio; tliat they gently 
intemipted his slumbers by touching his hand 
or his hair ; that they warni.d him of every im- 
pending danger, and conducted him, by their 
infallible wisdom, in every action of his life; 
and tliat he had accpiired such an intimate know- 
ledge of his heavenly guests, as readily to dis- 
tinguLh the voice of Jupiter from that of Mi- 
nerva, and the fi>rin of .Vpollo from the figure 
of Hercules. 2'’ These sl-jcping or waking visions, 
the ordinary effects of ab’>tinencc and fanaticism, 
would almost degrade tlie emperor to the level 
of an Egyptian monk. But tlie useless lives of 
Antony or Pachomius were consumed in these 
vain occupations. Julian could break from the 
dream of superstition to arm hiiU'.elf for battle ; 
and after vanquishing in the fiekl the enemies of 
Rome, lie calmly retiud into his tent, to dic tate 
the wise and salutary laws of an emplie, or to 

*>% W’ht^r. .Ui'iian, in .•» mT-TPontarv nmir, mi '•? th,> , f tb*- orr^s, 
tbr n-v i' 1 -.t »ntl' di-.r{'|n vr. .i , ( iTi-l'- X n/. ( r.it p n. 71 1 ( .r, - 
C.'r. Uiat tl.e, \» 1 re (1 , i-ut tVif ] r.C't .l.-t I i.nl •’•it 

tS .na'tm.int. '1 i.t- n ul« r, .i> < ■•tiu-.; t-i Uie ihl i x.rt; lI 1 % 
faith. uotorn. >’.* t* i' prnf 1 .. d quf -.ni'i 
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indulge his genius in the elegant pursuits of 
literature and philosophy. 

Hisrehrfou, important secret of the apos- 

diwmuuuon. tasy of Julian was intrusted to the 
fidelity of the initiated, 'vith whom he was united 
by the sacred ties of friendship and religion.^? 
The pleasing rumour was cautiously circulated 
among the adherents of the ancient worship; 
and his future greatness became the object of 
the hopes, the prayers, and the predictions of 
the Pagans, in every province of the empire. 
From the zeal and virtues of their royal pro- 
selyte, they fondly expected the cure of every 
evil, and the restoration of every blessing ; and 
instead of disapproving of the ardour of their 
pious wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed, that 
he was ambitious to attain a situation, in wliich 
he might be useful to his country and to his re- 
ligion. But this religion was vie'ved with an 
hostile eye by the successor of Constantine, 
whose capricious passions alternately saved and 
threatened the life of Julian. Tlic arts of 
ma^c and divination were strictly proliiliitcd 
under a despotic government, which conde- 
scended to fear them ; and if the Pagans were 
reluctantly indulged in the exercise of their 
superstition, the rank of Julian would have ex- 
cepted him from the general toleration. The 
apostate soon became the presumptive heir of 
the monarchy, and his death could alone have 
appeased the just apprehensions of the Chris- 
tians.^ But the young prince, who aspired to 
the glory of a hero rather than of a martyr, con- 
sulted his safety by dissembling his religion ; 
and the easy temper of polytheism permitted 
him to join in the public worship of a sect 
which he inwardly despised. Libanius has 
considered the hypocrisy of his friend as a sub- 
ject, not of censure, but of praise. “ As the 
statues of the gods,” says that orator, which 
“ have been defiled with filth, are again placed 
“ in a magnificent temple ; so the beauty of 
“ truth was seated in the mind of Julian, after it 
had been purified from tlie errors and follies of 
“ his education. His sentiments w ere changed, 
hut as it would have been dangerous to have 
“ avowed his sentiments, his conduct still con- 
tinued the same. Very different from the ass 
in -Esop, wlio iliMriiiseci himself with a lion’s 
“ hide, our lion wa'. obliged to conceal him^^elf 
under tiie skin of an ass ; and, while he em- 
“ braced the dictates of reason, to ohtv the laws 
‘‘ of prudence and necesMty.” Tlie dis-,imu- 
lation of Julian lasted above ten years, from his 
Secret initiation at Ephesus to the beginningof 
the civil war ; when he declared himself at once 
the implacable enemy of Christ anti of Constan- 
tins. This state of constraint might contribute 
to strengthen his devotion ; and as soon as he 
had satisfied the obligation of assisting, on solemn 

27 Libinius, Orat. Tarent. r x p Uallus had .;omerea. 

Son to 'UHptvt the ajfv-tA'V .it hi- brother, ard m a letter, 

which be received a'- fft nutne, he exhort' .hi'inn to adhere to the 
relifjifin of their linc^itor, , an aTc^lIne^t, w hi. h, a. it seem, 

was not yet }>ertVctJv njie. See Julian. Op. p. I il., juid Hot. de Jo- 

■ ' ■ ’onstantitis for 

‘ ■ ■ ■ . . nch translator 

^ ^ * ■ : ' . st not be prises 

2 * Libanius, Ont Parental, c. ix. p. 'iAi. 

Sii Fabricius (Biblioth. OrtEC. U T c. nn. p SS— 9»7 1 antil.ardner. 
Heathen Testimonies, vol. it. p. 44—47.) hare accurawly com- 


festivals, at the assemblies of the Christians, 
j Julian returned, witli Ihe iinpatic-nce of a lover, 
to burn his free and voluntary incense on tlie 
domestic chapels of Jupiter and Mercury. But 
as every act of dissimulation must be painful to 
an ingenuous spirit, the profession of Christian- 
ity increased tlie axersion of Julian for a reli. 
gion which oppressed the freedom of liis mind, 
and compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant 
to tlte noblest attributes of human nature, sin- 
cerity and courage. 

The inclination of Jidian might ^ 
prefer the gods of Homer, and of airun-tcsms- 
the Scipios, to the new faith wliich 
his uncle had estalilislied in the Roman empire ; 
and in which he himself had been sanctified by 
the sacrament of baptism. But, as a philoso- 
pher, it was incumbent on him to justify his dis- 
sent from Christianity, which was supported by 
the number of its converts, by the chain of pro- 
phecy, the splendour of miracles, and the weight 
of evidence. The elaborate work,3o which he 
composcil amidst the preparations of the Persian 
war, contained the substance of those arguments 
which he had long revolved in his mind. Some 
fragments have been transcribed and preserved, 
by his adversary, the vehement Cyril of Alexan- 
dria and tliey exhibit a very singular mixture 
of w'it and learning, of sophistry and fanaticism. 
Tlie elegance of the style, and the rank of the 
author, recommended Jiis writings to the pub- 
lic attention ; and in the impious list of the 
enemies of Christianity, the celebrated name of 
Porphyry was efficed by the superior merit or 
repuUtion of Julian. The minds of the faithful 
were either seduced, or scandalised, or alarmed ; 
and the Pagans, w ho sometimes presumed to en- 
gage in the unequal dis}mte, deri\ed. from the 
popular work of their Imperial missionary, an 
inexh.iustihle supply of fallacious objections. 
But in the assiduous prosecution of these theo- 
logical studies, the emperor of llie Romans im- 
bibed the illiberal prejudice and passions of 
a polemic divine. He contracted an irrevocable 
obligation to maintain and propagate his reli- 
gious opinions; and whilst he secretly ap- 
plauded the strength and dexterity with which 
he wifided the weapons of controversy, he was 
tempted to distrust the sincerity, or to despise 
the understandings, of his antagonists, who 
could obstinately resist the force of reason and 
eloquence, 

Idle Christians, who beheld with i-mveml 
horror and indignation the apcistasy toleration, 
of Julian, had much more to fear from his power 
than from his arguments. The Pagans, who 
were conscious of his fervent zeal, expected, 
perhaps with impatience, that the flames of per- 
secution should be immediately kindled against 
the enemies of the gods ; and that the ingenious 

piled ai! that can now be divcovere-d of Julian’s work against the 
t hn->tiAn^. 
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inalice of Julian would invent home cruel refine- 
ments of death and torture, wliich had been 
unknown to the rude and inexperienced fury of 
his predecessors. But the hopes, as well as the 
fears, of the religious factions were apparently 
disappointed, by the prudent humanity of a 
prince, who was careful of his ow'n fame, of the 
public peace, and of the rights of mankind. In- 
structed by history and reflection, Julian was 
persuaded, that if the diseases of the body may 
sometimes be cured by salutary violence, neither 
steel nor fire can eradicate the erroneous opinions 
of the mind. The reluctant victim may be 
dragged to the foot of the altar ; but the heart 
still abhors and disclaims the sacrilegious act of 
the hand. Religious obstinacy is hardened and 
exasperated by oppression ; and, as soon as the 
persecution subsides, tliose who lia\e yielded, 
are restored as penitents, and those who have 
resisted, are honoured as saints and martyrs. If 
Julian adoptc<l tlie unsuccessful cruelty of Dio- 
cletian and his colleagues, he was sensible that 
he should stain his memory witli the name of 
tyrant, and add new glories to the Catholic 
church, w'hich had derived strengtli and increase 
from the severity of the Pagan magistrates. 
Actuated hy these motives, and apprehensive of 
disturbing the repose of an unsettled reign, 
Julian surprised the world by an edict, which 
was not unworthy of a statesman or a philosopher. 
He extended to all the inhabitants of the Roman 
world, the benefits of a free and equal toleration ; 
and the only hardship which he inflicted on the 
Christians, was to deprive them of the power of 
tormenting their fellow-sulyect'-, whom they 
Stigmatised with the oduni'- titles of Idolaters and 
heretics. The Pagans leccuod a gracious j)er- 
misdon, or ratiier an express order, to i*pcn ali. 
their temples ; and they were ut once<kH\eied 
from tlieoppreNdve laws, and aibitrary vexations, 
which they hail sustained under tlie nign of 
Constantine, and of liis sons. At the same time, 
the bisiiops and clergy, who had been bankhed 
by the Arian monarch, were recalled from exile, 
and restored to their respective cliurchcs ; the Do- 
natists, the Novatians, the Alacedonians, the Eu- 
nomians, and those who, with a more prosperous 
fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the council of 
Nice. Julian, who understooti and derided their 
theological disputes, invited to tlie palace the 
leaders of the hostile sects, that he might enjoy 
the agreeable spectacle of tlieir furious en- 
counters. The clamour of controveisy some- 
times provoked the emperor to exclaim, Hear 
“ me ' the Franks liave heard me, ami the : 
‘‘ A!t‘manni hut lie soon di'.coveud that he 
vvas now engaged with more obstin.ite .nul im- 
placable enemies; and tliou-jih he excited the 
powers of oratory to jier-'U.ule them to live in 
concoiil, or at least in peace, ho perfectly 
satisfied, before he disini-.'-ed them fr«»m his pre- 
sence, that he had nothing to ilriad from the 

5.V Libaniv.' {Omt. r. hui p ''Si.) ha- 

(“xpiairtHl the ti^Srat,r)r }>rus ’.t <i i nranct >>11 tr..*rHi 

In a x-»>rv n’nutrk-it.Ie ep"tlt n tht* Bi'.tn, .lu'nn hsi.i- 

»t!f iEjii,t. Ill I pr'.fe'f’ hi- n. and whii h 

ai-knowIedi;ea Amrmeius, and iXj.'OMjd by Oregory lu. 

p. 72.'. 

■'t In Grt-ere the femplts cf M.rtTxa -were -'Tieiied by bis exj revs 
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union of the Christians. The impartial Ammi- 
anus has ascribed this afiected clemency to the 
desire of fomenting the intestine divisions of the 
church ; and the iusielious design of under- 
mining the foundations of Christianity, was in- 
separably connected with the zeal, which Julian 
professed, to restore the ancient religion of the 
empire. 

As soon as he ascended the throne, 
he assumed, according to the custom non of .hihan 
of his predecessors, the character of non of Fa^'. 
supreme pontift’; not only as the 
most honourable title of Imperial greatness, but 
as a sacred and important office; the duties of 
which he was resolved to execute with pious 
diligence. As the business of the state prevent- 
ed the emperor from joining every dav in the 
public devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a 
domestic cliapel to his tutelar deity the Sun ; his 
gardens were filled with statues and altars of the 
gods ; and each apartment of the palace dis- 
jdaved the appearance of a magnificent temple. 
Every morning he saluted the parent of light 
with a sacrifice; the blood of another victim 
was shed at the moment when the Sun sunk 
below the liorizon ; and the Moon, the Stars, and 
the Genii of the night, received their respective 
and seasonable honours from the indefatigable 
devotion of Julian. On solemn festivals, he 
regularly visited the temple of the god or god- 
dess to whom the day was peculiarly consecrated, 
and endeavoured to excite the religion of the 
magistrates and people by the example of his 
own zeal. Instead of maintaining the lofty state 
of a monarch, distinguished by the splendour of 
his purple, and encompassed by the golden 
shields of his guards. Julian solicited, with re- 
spectful eagerness, the meanest offices which 
contrihut».d to tin.- worship of the gods. Amidst 
the sacred Imt licentious crowd of priests, of in- 
ferior ministers, and of female dancers, who 
Were dedicated to the service of the temple, it 
vvas tlie business of tlie emperor to bring the 
wood, to blow the tire, to handle the knife, to 
slaughter the victim, and, thrusting his bloody 
hands into the bowels of the expiring animal, to 
draw fortli the heart or liver, and to read, with 
the consummate skill of an haruspex, the imagi- 
nary signs of future events. The wisest of the 
Fagans censured this extravagant superstition, 
which affected to despise the restraints of pru- 
dence and decency. Under the reign of a 
prince, who practised the rigid maxims of 
economy, the expense of religious worsliip con- 
sumed a ver>' large portion of tlie revenue; a 
<‘t>nstant supj)!) of the scarcest and nu)<t beauti- 
ftil bir<ls v\as transported from <ii->tant iliniatcs, 
to bleed on the altars of the gods; an hundreil 
oxen were frequently sacrificed by Julian on one 
and the same d.vy ; and it soon became a popular 
jest, that if ho should return with concjuc'-t from 
the Persian war, the breed of liorned tattle must 
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infallibly be extinguished. Yet this expense 
may appear inconsiderable, when it is compared 
•with the splendid presents which were offered, 
either by the hand, or by order, of the emperor, 
to all the celebrated places of devotion in the 
Roman world; and with the sums allotte«l to 
repair and decorate the ancient temples, which 
had suffered the silent decay of time, or the re- 
cent injuries of Christian rapine. Encouraged 
by the example, the exhortations, the liberality, 
of their pious sovereign, the cities and families 
resumed the practice of their neglected cere- 
monies. ‘‘ Every part of the worhl,*’ exclaims 
Libanius, with devout transport, “ displayed the 
“ triumph of religion ; and the grateful prospect 
“ of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the smoke 
“ of incense, and a solemn train of priests and 
“ prophets, without fear and without danger. 
“ The sound of prayer and of music "^vas heard 
“ on the tops of the highest mountains; and 
the same ox afforded a sacrifice for the gods, 
and a supper for their joyous votaries. ”36 
Bet.rm-c™ -genius ^"‘1 power of 

ofi'agaoi^m. Julian were unequal to the enter- 
prise of restoring a religion, uhich jvas destitute 
of theological principles, of moral precepts, and 
of ecclesiastical discipline ; which rapitlly hasten- 
ed to decay and dissolution, and was not sus- 
ceptible of any solid or consistent reformation. 
The jurisdiction of the supreme pontiff', more 
especially after tliat office had been united with 
the Imperial dignity, comprehended the whole 
extent of the Roman empire. Julian named 
for his vicars, in the several provinces, the ])riests 
and philosophers, whom he esteemed the best 
qualified to co-operate in the execution of his 
great design; and his pastoral letters, if we 
may use that name, still represent a very curious 
sketch of his wishes and intentions. He directs, 
that in every city the sacerdotal order shouhl be 
composed, without any distinction of birth or 
fortune, of those persons who were the most 
conspicuous for their love of the gods, and of 
men. If they are guilty,” continues he, “ of 
“ any scandalous offence, they should be cen- 
“ sured or degraded by the superior pontiff'; 
“ but. as long as they retain their rank, they are 
‘‘ entitled to the respect of the magistrates and 
“ people. Their humility may be shown in the 
“ plainness of their domestic garb ; tlieir dig- 
“ nity, in the pomp of holy vestments. "When 
they are summoned in their turn to officiate 
‘‘ before the altar, tiiey ought not, during the 
appointed number of days, to depart from the 
precincts of the temple; nor should .a single 
day be suffered to elajise, without the prayers 
“ and the sacrifice, which they are obliged to 
‘‘ offer for the prosperity of the state, and of 
individuals. The exercise of their sacred 

X'i The Tfctoration of the Pasan vor^h'p \s desmhed hy Julian 
iMisopojjon, p. I, ibanius (Orat. Parent c fiO p. 2sb, 'iS7 , and 

Oral. Consular ad Julian, p. 2l'>. edit Aforel ), Anan»ii'’ua 
(xxii 12.1, and Gregory Na^Mn^en lOrat. ir p. 121 ). These wnter-, 
agree m the essential, and even minute, fai v> . hut the dirterenl I irhi-, 
in whii h they new the extreme devotion of Julian, are Hspjwisive of 
tl» gradations of self-appiause, pa»3ionate adniiratiun, mild reproof, 
and partial invective. 

37 See Julian. Epistol. xlix. !iu. Ixiii., and a long and curious 
fragment, without li^nnme or end (p ys'' — VOS 1 . The supreme 
tiff derides the Mosaic history, and the Christian discipline, pre* 

- Greek poets to the Hebrew prophets, and palliates, with the 
skul lit a Jesuit, the relattre worship cf imaces. 

^ The exulta^ton of Julian (p. 501.), that these impious sects, 
and even their wntino, are extinguished, may be consistoit enough 
With tlie sacerdotal character; but a is unwortlij of a philosopher 


“ functions requires an immaculate purity, both 
“ of mind and body ; and even when they are 
“ dismissed frtim the temple to the occupations 
of common life, it is incumbent on them to 
“ excel in decency and virtue the rest of their 
“ fellow-citizens. The priest of the gods should 
“ never be seen in theatres or taverns. His 
“ conversation should be chaste, his diet tem- 
perate, liis friends of honourable reputation ; 
“ and if he sometimes visits the Forum or the 
“ Palace, he should appear only as the advocate 
“ of those who have vainly solicited either justice 
“ or mercy. His studies should be suited to 
I ‘‘ the sanctity of his profession. Licentious 
“ tales, or comediei, or satires, imist be banished 
“ from his libiary, which ought solely to con- 
“ sist of historical and philosophical writings; 
“ of history which is founded in truth, and of 
“ philosophy which is connected with religion. 

, “ The impious opinions of the Epicureans and 
Sceptics deserve his abhorrence and con- 
<< tempt but he should diligently study tlie 
‘‘ systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of tlie 
Stoics, wliich unanimously teach that there 
are gods ; that the world is governed by their 
“ providence ; that their goodness is the source 
“ of every temporal bic.ssing ; and that they have 
“ prepared for the human soul a future state of 
“ reward or punisliment.” The Imperial pon- 
tilT inculcates, in the most persuasive language, 
the duties of benevolence and hospitality; ex- 
liorts his inferior clergy to recommend the 
universal practice of those virtues; promises to 
assist their indigence from the public treasury; 
and declares his resolution of e.stablishing hos- 
jiitals in every city, where the poor should be 
received without any invidious distinction of 
country or of religion. Julian belield with 
envy tlie wise and immane regulations of the 
church; and he very fi ankly confesses liis in- 
tention to deprive the Chri^tians of the applause, 
a*, well as advantage, v\hiLh they had acquired 
by the o\clu-vive practice of charity and benefi- 
cence. 3* The same spirit of imitation might 
dispose the emperor to adopt several ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions, the use and importance of which 
were approved hy the success of his enemies. 
But if these imaginary jilans of reformation had 
been realised, the forced and imperfect copy 
would have loss beneficial to Paganism, than 
honourable to Christianity. The Gentiles, 
who peace.ibly followed the customs of their an- 
cestor^, were rather siirj;rised tlian plea.sed with 
the introduction of foreign manners; and, in 
the short period of his reign, Julian had frequent 
occasions to complain of the want of fervour of 
his own party. 4 1 

The entlmsiasm of Julian prompt- xhephiioso- 
ed him to embrace the friends of 

to »i-,h that any opinions and aTirvmients the most repnanant to his 
own shouhl lie co-w t<a!ed trom the know lediie of ninnkiiul. 

S') Vet he insmuatex, that the ('hn..tians, under the pretence of 
rhanty, inveicled children from their reluiion and ci'nre>wl 


imitation, and amvi^es himself with enquinnjr. what lesson*, moral 
or thei'locical, could be extracted from the Oreciaii fables. 

'll He ai-i U'Cs one of hi* pontitTs of a secret confederacy with the 
Christian bishops and presbyters (Epist. Ixii > 'Of>wv ow «-oX>.yv 
rci/j ; and again, ^|Ua; dtavrui 

&c. Epist. Ixiu. 
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Jupiter as his personal friends and brethren ; 
and though he partially overlooked the merit of 
Christian constancy, he admired and rewarded 
the noble perse\eraiice of those Gentiles who 
had preferred the favour of the gods to that of 
the emperor. If they cultivated the literature, 
as well as the religion, of the Greeks, they ac- 
quired an additional claim to the friendship of 
Julian, who ranked the Muses in the number of 
his tutelar deities. In the religion w’hich he had 
adopted, piety and learning w'ere almost synony- 
mous ;43 and a crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, 
and of philosophers, hastened to the Imperial 
court, to occupy the vacant places of the bishops, 
who had seduced the credulity of Constantius. 
His successor esteemed the ties of common 
initiation as far more sacred than those of con- 
sanguinity : he chose liis favourites among the 
sages, who were deeply skilled in the occult 
sciences of magic and divination ; and every im- ; 
poster, who pretended to reveal the secrets of 
futurity, was assured of enjoying the present 
hour ill honour and affluence. 44 Among tlie 
philosophers, Maximus obtained the most emi- 
nent rank in the friendship of his royal disciple, 
who communicated, wdth unreserved confidence, 
his actions, his sentiments, and his religious 
designs, during the anxious suspense of the civil 
war.4j As soon as Julian had taken possession 
of the palace of Constantinople, he despatched 
an honourable and pressing invitation to Maxi- 
mus ; who then resided at Sardes in Lydia, with 
Chrysanthius, the associate of his art and studies. 
The prudent and superstitious Chrysanthius re- 
fused to undertake a journey which showed itself, 
according to the rules of divination, witli the 
most threatening and niaUgnant aspect ; but his 
companion, who?e fanaticism wa-» of a bolder 
cast, persisted in his interrogations, till he had 
extorted from the gods a seeming con'^ent to liis 
own wishes, and those of the emperor. The 
journey of Maximus througli the cities of Asia 
displayed the triumph of philosophic vanity; 
and the magistrates vied with each other in the 
honourable reception which tlicy prepared for 
the friend of their sovereign. Julian was pro- 
nouncing an oration before the senate, when he 
was informed of the arrival of Maximus. The 
emperor immediately interrupted his discourse, 
advanced to meet him, and, after a tender em- 
brace, conducted him by the hand into the midst 
of the assembly ; where he publicly acknow- 
ledged the benefits which he had derived from 
the instructions of the philosopher. Masimus,46 

who soon acquired the confidence, and influenced 
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the councils, of Julian, was insensibly corrupted 
by the temptations of a court. His dress be- 
came more splendid, his demeanour more loftv', 
and he was exposed, under a succeeding reign, 
to a disgraceful enquiry into the means by which 
the disciple of Plato had accumulated, in the 
short duration of his favour, a very scandalous 
proportion of wealth. Of the other philoso- 
phers and sophists, v\ho were invited to tlie 
Imperial residence by the choice of Julian, or 
by the success of Maximus, few w'ere able to 
preserve their innocence or their reputation. 47 
The liberal gifts of money, lands, and houses, 
were insufficient to satiate their rapacious 
avarice ; and the indignation of the people was 
justly excited by the remembrance of their abject 
poverty and disinterested professions. The pene- 
tration of Julian could not always be deceived : 
but he was unwilling to despise the characters of 
those men whose talents deserved his esteem : 
he desired to escape the double reproach of im- 
prudence and inconstancy ; and he w^as appre- 
hensive of degrading, in the eyes of the profane, 
the honour of letters and of religion. 48 
The favour of Julian was almost 
equally divided between the Pagans, 
who had firmly adhered to the worship of their 
ancestors, and the Christians, who prudently 
embraced the religion of their sovereign. The 
acquisition of new proselytes 4y gratified the 
ruling pasrions of his soul, superstition and 
vanity ; and he vvas heard to declare, with tlie 
enthusiasm of a missionary, that if he could 
render each individual richer than Midas, and 
every city greater than Babylon, he should not 
esteem himself the benefactor of mankind, un- 
less, at the same times he could reclaim his 
subjects from their impious re-volt against the 
immortal gods.^'^ A prince, who had studied 
human nature, and who possessed the treasures 
of the Roman empire, could adapt his argu- 
ment^, liis promise‘5, and his rewards, to every 
order of Christians ; = ' and the merit ofaseason- 
able conversion was allowed to supply the de- 
fects of a candidate, or even to expiate the guilt 
of a criminal. As the army is the most forcible 
engine of absolute power, Julian applied himself, 
with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the religion 
of his troops, without whose hearty concurrence 
every measure muit be dangerous and unsuc- 
cessful ; and the natural temper of soldiers 
made this conquest as easy as it vvas important. 
The legions of Gaul devoted themselves to the 
faitli, as well as to the fortunes, of tlieir victori- 
ous leader ; and even before the death of Con- 

^emrea him after the rernlut'on ; and he b'ed peire ; ivlnie 
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<5tantius, he had the satisfaction of announcing 
to his friends, tli.it they assisted with fLT\ent 
devoti()[i, and voracious appetite, at tlie sacrifices, 
which were repeatedly od'ere«l in hl'> c.imp, of 
whole hecatombs of fat oxen. The uirnies of 
the East, which ha«l been tralne<l under the 
standard of the cross, and of Constantins, re- 
<|nired a more artful and expensive xn(«ic of 
persuasion. On the days of solemn ami public 
festivals, the i-mperor received the homage, anil 
revvardeil tlie nurit, of the troojis. Ills tliione 
of state was encluled with the military ensigns 
of Home and the ri-pulihc ; the hol\ name i»f 
Christ was erased fiom the l.ilutruni; .ind the 
symbols of war, of m.i] -.tv, aiul ot' Fagan super- 
stiti*)ii, were so devteroiislv blended, that the 
f.iithful subject imurred tlie guilt t)f idolatry, 
when he respectfully salutetl the pe.son or image 
of his sovereign. 'I'he soldiers passed sutces- 
sively in review: and each of them, before he 
received from the hand of Julian a liberal dona- 
tive, proportioned to Ins rank and services, was 
required to cast a few grains of incense into the 
flame winch burnt upon the .dtar. Some 
('liristlan confessors might resist, and others 
might upent, but the far gu.iter mimb«.i. 
allured bv tiie piosp^ct ol‘ g<*Kl, aid awed by 
the pU'seiice of the eiopviin*. co:aoi*.ted the 
criminal eng.u'euu lU , .md th..n tutuie per- 
sever.mce in tlie woiship «)f the goK was^ji- 
fiirced by eveiv i oHsld^. i at lO.i of diH' an. I i>t‘ in- 
terest. Ily tlie fcijuent rtp^t.taui of ti-e^e arts, 
anil at the expense of sums wh cli would liave 
purchased the service of h.iif the n.H'ous of ^ 
Scythi.i. Julian graduiliy aequlred for his i 
troops file iniagin uy protection of the govls. and ; 
for himself the firm and etleetual support of tiie { 
Homan legions Ir is iiuleed mure than prv)- i 
l>a!)le. that the restoration and encouragement of | 
Paganism revealed a multitude of pi-j-teniLJ ' 
C'hiistians. wlm, from motives oftempiiral ad- ' 
vantage, had .i^quusced lu the religion of 
former reign; a’.-l w!i> afteiwarii> icturn. 1. 
wall tlie s.uue tleVibiiity of const nCe, to ehe 
fo'ii v'i.uh was pnrfessed by tlie siuv^ssui* of 
Juh.in. 

^ Wh’le the d.-ont in- 

Ct ss.iml; l.il’ouud t.v r..sn,io a.ul 
propagate the i\li 'o-i uf Ms arices’ois, !>.* lmi- 
Inaeed the evfiao.Uiuuy design t)!* ubniIiU:'_: 
the teiupie iH' ,iei usaiem. In a ])ublic epistle ^ 
to the nanon or commuuh) of t!ie Ji.ws, dis- 
perse’il through tlie provices. he piius then 
niisfijrtiines, loutleTons thvu opp.. '-or-,, pruse> 
their constancy, de i i.irv s hiiis^if i!ie ir iii n hais 
protector, ami expresses a pioijs l.,.pe-. Itu.t, aft,.i 


his return from tlie Persian war, he may bo per- 
mitted to pay his grateful vows to tht* Almighty 
ill Ills holy city of Jerusalem. The blind super- 
stition, and aliject slaveiv, of those unfoitunate 
exiles, must excite the contempt of a ]diilos<>p[HC 
emjieior; hut they deserved the fiiemlship of 
Julian, l>y their iinplacahle hatred of the Chiis- 
ti.in name. The barren synagogue abhorred 
and env ieil the fecundity of tlie rebellious churcli : 
the power of tlie Jews w-<is not eijual to tlicir 
malice; l>nt their gravest r.ilihis approvetl the 
private mnriler of an apostate and their 
seilitious idamours had often awakened tiie in- 
dolence of the I’agan magistrates. Under the 
reign of Constantine, the Jews liecame the snh- 
joi ts of tlieir revolteil children, nor was it long 
j before they experienced the bitterness of do- 
mestic tyranny. The civil immunities wliich 
had been granted, or confirmed, by Severus, 
were gradually repealed by the Christian 
princes ; and a rash tumult, excited by the 
Jews of Palestine,''”^ seemed to justify the 
lucrative modes of oppression, which were in- 
vented by the bishops and eunuchs of the court 
of Constanlius. The Jewish patriarch, who 
j w.i-' '■till permitted to exercise a precarious juris- 
. ihction. heltl his residence at Tiberias , ‘>7 and 
! the mighlMUiung titie>of Palestine w ere filled 
j wrh tlie remain-' of a people, who fondly .id- 
h- u l to tlie piomi'-ed l.ind. Put the edict of 
II.i<irMu wa^ K. levied .iiul enforced; and tlicy 
1 viewed fioni i.fai the walls of the holy city, 
wlinli Were piofaiied in their eyes by the 
triumph of the cresi, and the devotion of the 
Christi.ms 

In the mivLt of a rocky and 
barren country, the walls of Jeru- 
salem '' enclosed the two mountains of Sion and 
.\ora, within an oval fi,;ure of about three 
Kngli''h nulo".''' Towards tlie south, the upper 
town, ami the fortress t>f David, were erected 
mi the l<»fry asevut of Mount Sion • on the 
norm si.Ls the buildings of the lower town 
covcied the spacioi.s summit of Mount Acra; 
and a part of the liill. in-.tinguished by the 
name of IMoriah. and lev i lied by human in- 
dustry, was cuiwned with the stately temple of 
the J.-wi'h n.itivin. After the final destruction 
*»f the temple, by t!ie arms of Titus and ILi- 
dtuUi. a jdoaeiishaie was dr.awu over the consc- 
iiited gioiuul, as a sign of perpetual intcr- 
dicrnm. S.on w.is deserted ; and the vacant 
space of tlie lower i.ty w.is filled with the jmbltc 
aii‘1 p.'ivati' edifices of the -Khan colony, whiih 
spr..ad ihe.ns..Kfs over tlie adjacent hill ot Cal- 
vary. i'lie htdv places were polluted with mo- 
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lunni'nt'? of ; aiul, I'ithor frmn tii'-'ijii i>r 

atiiiii-iit, .'I cli.ipi ‘1 \s ilitiu ifod to Vt ini'., «ni 
till wiinli luiil bu n s.tm!itu-d l»\ the liiath 

.Hill I i-Mirifi liott ot (‘liii'-t.’* \lnit>st tbi«.‘L* 

biuulri’ii .iftir tho-o •'t 5 i|> 4 *mious 

till- pint uu- ih.ipil ot' VitUi-' w.i'' (U uiii!js}h it h\ 
till- ui(kr of ( unstantJUi ; autl tiu- rfmo\al of 
thi- i-arth .mil stoiii-s rt'\i'aliil iho Itolx si-puUtirt* 
to the <‘\es of niankiiiii. A luaifniluent iliimfi 
u as i‘K‘i fi-ii oil that iinstic l»\ the tir*.t 

C’hiisiian iinpertir ; aiul the i tti-i-ts ot his pious 
muiutuence wi-rt* cxtoiuleit to e\frN sp»jt uhuh 
h.ut Ihxmi coiiseiTateit t>v the fi»otst**ps <)f p.ttn- 
ureiis, of pro])het>i, aiul of tJu* Sou ot' (mmI/- 

J he passionate desire of eon- 

I’llirni'i . . , 

teinplatui;.' the oti:.'iiial uionunients 
of tJuir ri-iii inpl lull, attr,ut«il to .Kruvah-in a 
siu i -.-.n e , t ow il 111 pi! ’ ri'iis. 1 1 o'li tile shoU s 4 tf 
till \ I * tiU'. Ill i .i!i. aiui llii 111 >'t ill • lilt n Ml nil u X 
» t flu 1 . i^t ' .() 11 i 1 til II poll we aiitii' >M i <i 

l‘\ itii ixenjiK- ul the iiipiixx llih-i.a, who 
npp, iis to 1 , oe iHillt 'I Oie i i< ot' .*^e wjth 

t til w II ’ll ti I blurs ot’ i rn t lit I oil vi I a<-n. S.iiri s 
ami liifois, who ha%e leiti-i! the nuiuorabie 
s» » lu ^ ot aiH u nt wtsiinjii or ;jlor\. Iiave coii- 
tis,,iltlu ite.jiiraiiun oftlie i^eiiois ot ttu plin .'•* 
am! the ('hrisiiaii. wIh» kiuli bifon* tlie h<iU 
St pub hre. asiTiln li tils Iim 1\ t'aitti, .and his fervent 
deMition, to ttic more inmK<li.»te itiHinnce tif 
the DiMiie spirit, 'I’lio real, perhaps the avariie. 
of theciirjry of JeriisiileTn, etierisiKd anti n id- 

tiphed thes<» henefn'iai visits. I'hi y li\e<l. b\ 
unijtieslit>nalile traditHui. the secne of t at h nit - 
niof.ihie ivent, 'rtu ) t vliibiti d tta uejnin't i.ts 
w ’,.ih had tut n list li n thi pe--..<’i «.f ( i-n-t . 

t‘ I h Ills and tiu la' i * n h I i .» o . <t : ^ 

f ipd> i,e t. • u lid ‘ - - -M . *' I • u :> .-f 

tf OK’S •; .,t w ; ..’i I V } . , . t' ,.in 

,it w b ' i, ‘ I w .j- ‘ I . ■ ' i . o. , . , 1 ■ t ' . \ 

showed t| t (•'o,> lei u .1 fa -.tb'.d. ii. I 

"fiicti was dnj out < ; t-i, i i-**, n, i. . r, jn « f 

those jiriint.-. wliu .! se?‘. . s\:, t.. ; .4 i , ■ 

Uiiiit) in t; i IsinreTsi,} t'.t Ib-u.m j. _ouns ' 

S.ich miracles, as sunutt riti-sir\ to ,it<i'unt 

for Its extr.it)rdin.ir> prist rsatmn. .ual 'H-e^unabie 
diM'OMr)'. Wire ^iraduail'. j.ruj.atraUfi without 
opjH>sjiion. I'he cusitHlv of the tru>' rr-ut, 
which on Kaster .Sumiav w.as stdinmU ixpoviil 
to the iK-ople, was irilrusieti to the hisht»p of 


Jiiusaliin; and he idoiie nii.d.t trratifv’ tin* 

ton -us tltioliuii ul ihi pil'^iiM.s. Ill thi cift uf 

•‘Mid! pit<i>. wliiib tiiii toihusid Ml ^.,!d or 
;rnns, a;ni tairud .twai m tnumiih ft» tfuir u- 
"pittiie Kuinliii-., iJiit as ibis e.tit.lul br.u.ifi 
of t oienini I must soon li u e Ik eii anmlulafi d. it 
was toiiiid ttiiivinuot to suppose, tii.ti tfie n,ar- 
\t lltMjs w..o<i pos .esse,! .1 set ri t powir of M^t- 
t.ition , .Old that its siibstami-. tliun;.’ll eontimi*- 
a!l\ dnmiii--bi < 1 , sjijj itniaiiud i-ntire and nnini- 
pam It ini^'lit pi tb.ips Iiaie been expi-ete«!, 

th.il tJje iiidnetne of tin plate ami liie btluf ef 
a peipetual niiiaeie, sbuubl li.ivi- pUMlnce*! stmie 
salut.iri I'fletts on tlie uiotals, as will as on tliC 
filth, of the ptople, ^lt till’ most ri*spt*ctidtle 
of ll.e i ct Ifsiastic.d writers have heiii tihhgetf t<i 
loiiliss, Mtil titiK that the streits of Jerusalem 
Were filli d w itli the iiit i-ssant Inimilt of hiisiness 
aial pleasiin /'* hut lliat every species of vue, 
idnlftiv, tlieft, idul.afiv. poisonmj»;. nmider, was 
familiar to llte inhalntants of' the IkiK cits ' 
i'lit' wealth ami jiie-einiiu’iu e of tIu thnith of 
.Ieius.il«Mi iMitid (lie .iinhilion ot Arian, as 
w. l! as tirthoiltix, caiuiuiali s ; aiui the virlm’s of 
('\nl, viho. siiue his death, lias hei'ii honournl 
witfi the tnle of S.untj wire tlispl.tved in die 
vxerrise. raihtr than in tlie m ({uisitiun. c»f hi» 
episi’opal th;;:nif V ' 

'rile Vain and amhitiou** mind of . . 

, , , , .1,.1-tti 

Julian iiMcfit as}>irt‘ to n-stoie the 
aiKunt ybirv of the temple of .h ni- i'**" 

s. dt m " ■ As the Clinstiaiis wire firmly ptr- 
sn.iilt d that a senieni e tif ev erbistui" fh sinn t luii 
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iinndH r of the pM.«is;“^ and such wfts the ap- 
pt titi of Julian for IdotHly siicnlice, that his 
in.ulatunt mi^dit be exeitetl by the piti:y of 
Solomon, who h.ail otfireil, at the feast of die 
difiic.ttion, twentv-twu thousand uxcrif and. one 
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hundred and twenty thousand sheep. 7-^ Tliese 
considerations iiidtience his (lesii^ns; but 

the prospect of an iinn\ediate and inipi>rtant ad- 
vantage \\oLiic{ not sulfer the impatient monarch 
to expect the remote and uncertain event ot‘ tlie 
l^ersi.in war. He resolved to erect, witlioiit 
delay, on the coinmanding eminence ot' Moriah, 
a stately temple, hich might eclipsethe splemlour 
of the church of the Resurrection on the adj.icent 
hill of Calvary ; to est.ihlish an order of priests, 
whose interesti'd zeal would detect the .irts, and i 
resist the amhition, of tlieir Christian rfv.ds; and 
to invite a numerous colony of Jews, w hose stern 
fanaticism would he alw.iys jirepared to secomi, 
and even to .inticl[)ale, the hostile measures of 
the Pagan governnunt. Anumg tlie fjiends of 
tile emperor (if the names tif emperor, and of 
friend, are not incompatdile) the first place was 
assigned, by Julian himself, to the virtuous and 
learned Alvpius.7' Xiu? iiumanity of Alyplus 
was temjiereil hv sev ere justice, and manly for- 
titude ; and w Idle he exercised his abilities in the 
civil administration of Britain, he imitated, in 
his poetical compositions, the harmony and soft- 
ness of tin* <xles of Xijipho. Tiiis minister, to 
whom Julian communicated, vvithout reserve, 
his most careles", levities, and his most serious 
counsels, received an extiaonlinary commissidn 
to restore, in its pristine beauty, the temple of 
Jerusalem; and tlie diligence of Alypius required 
and obtained the strenuous support of tiic go- 
vernor of Palestine. At the call of their great 
deliverer, the Jews, from all the provinces of the 
empire, assemliled on the holy mountain of their 
fathers; and their in'olcnt triumph alanned and 
exasperated tlie Ciiristian inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, The desire of rebuilding the temple has, 
in every age, been the ruling ))as>ion of the 
cldldren of Israel. In this propitious moment ' 
tile men forgot th‘,ir avarice, and the women ■ 
their dtlicicy; spades and pickaxes of silver 
were provided by the vanity of the ricli. and the 
rubbish was tran«.porfed in mantles of silk and 
purple. Every purse was opened in liberal con- 
trihutiims, every hand claimed a sliare in tiie 
}dous labour ; and the commands of a great 
monarch v'ere executed by the enthusia-'in of a 
vs hole people. 7''’ 

Vet, on this occasion, the joint 
j. . e/hats of pow er and eiUhusfii>m were 

luisuccessfid ; .ind the i^round of the Jewish 
temple, which is inn\ cov^ud f'V a Mahometan 
ino'.que,'7 still continueil to exlnhit the same 
edifying spectacle of ruin and desolation. Per- 
haps tile absence and tle.ith t>f the em]>en>r, and 


the new maxims of a Christian reign, might ex- 
plain the mterriiption of an ardtious work, which 
was attempteil only in the last six months of the 
life of Julian. I3ut the Cliristians entertained 
a natural and pious expectation, that, in this 
memorable contest, the honour of religion would 
be vindicated by some signal miracle. An eartli- 
quuke, a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, which 
overturned and scattered tJie neiv foundations of 
tlie temple, are attested, with some variations, 
hy coteitiporary ami respecfihle evidence. 7*^ 
This public event is described by Ambrose, 
bisln»p of IMilrin, in an epistle to the emperor 
Theodosius, which must provoke the severe ani- 
madversion of the Jews; hy the eloquent Chry- 
sostom,®^ wlio miglit appeal to the memory of 
the ehler part of his congregation at Antiocli ; 
and by Gregory Nazianzen,®- who 
published his account of the miracle preternatural 
before the expiration of the same 
year. The last of these writers has boldly de- 
clared, that this preternatural event was not 
disputed hy the infidels; and his assertion, strange 
as it may seem, is confirmed hy the unexcep- 
tion.abJe testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus.'''^ 
The philosophic soldier, who loved the virtues, 
without adopting the prejudices, of his master, 
has recorded, in his jiulicioiis and candid history 
of his own times, the extraordinary obstacles 
which interru])tctl the restoration of the temple 
of Jerusalem. ** WhiKt Alypius, assisted hy the 
“ govenmr of the province, urged, with vigour 
“and diligence, the execution of the work, 
“ horrible bails of fire breaking out near the 
“ foundations, with fretjuent and reiterated at- 
“ tacks, rendered the place, from time to time, 
“ inaccessible to tlie scorched and blasted work- 
“ men ; and the victorious element continuing in 
this manner obstinately and resolutely bent, as 
“ it wore, to drive them to a distance, the under- 
“ taking was abandoned."’ Such authority .should 
I satisfy a believing, and must astonish an incre- 
dulous, mind. Vet a philosopher may still require 
the original evidence of impartial and intelligent 
specMtors. At this important crisis, any singular 
accident of nature vvould assume the appearance, 
and produce the effect'^, of a real jirodigy. This 
glorious deliverance would be speedily improved 
and magnified liy the pious art of the clergy of 
.lerusalem, and the active credulityof the Chiis- 
tian world ; and, at the distance of twenty years, 
a Roman lu-.torian, careless of tlieological dis- 
putes, might a.lorn his work with the specioie 
aiifl xplt'iidid rniiacle.^^ 

The restoration of the Jcwi.-,h temple wa# 
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rani.Hit> of sc-crctly connected \\ ith t!io ruin of 
Juhdii. Christian cdiuri'h. Julian still 

continued to maintain the freedom of religious 
worship, without distint;uishing, wiiether this 
universal toleration proceeded fioin his justice, 
or liis clemency. He allected to pit\ the un- 
haj)j)y Christians, who were mistaken in the most 
important object of their li\es; but his jiity was 
degraded by c<;ntempt, his contempt was embit- 
tered by hatred; and the sentiments of Julian 
Were expressed in a st\le of sarcastic wit, which 
inriicts a deep and deadly wound, whenever it 
issues from tlie moutli of a sovereign. As he 
was sensible that the Christians gloried in the 
name of their Redeemer, lie countenanced, and 
perhaps enjoineil, tlie use of the less honourable 
appellation of (Cvi-ii -i vss. '^ He declared, tliat, 
b_v the folly of the (iah'l.-e.ins, whom lie describt's 
as a sect of f.in.itics, contem])ti!)le to men, and 
odious to the gods, tin* empire had been rediiceti 
to the brink of destriu tiou ; ami he in'inuates in 
a jjublic edict, that a frantic patic-nt might s»nne- 
tinics he cured by salutary violence."*' An un- 
generous distinction was .idmitted into the mind 
and Counsels of Julian, that, according to the 
ditrereuce of tlieir religious sentiments, one jiart 
of his subjects deserved his favour and friend- 
ship, wliile the other was entitled only to the 
common benefits that his justice could not refuse 
to an obedient people.''" According to a prin- 
ciple, pregnant with mischief and oppression, 
the emperor transferred, to the pontiffs of his ou n 
religion, the management of tin* liberal allow- 
ances from the public recenuc, which had been 
granted to the chinch by tiie putv of Constantine* 
and Ills sons, 'fhe prc'ud s\..tnn of cUrical 
hoTiours and inummitics. whuh hail Ikvu cmi- 
ijtruvted with so much art an.l labour, vea-' 
lev elled to the ground ; tlie- lro))cs of ti 'tauKUTarv 
donations Were intt i cc ptid b\ the ii;:our of the 
laws; and the prihsts <d' the ( si.ct wtre 

confounded with the list ami ino>.t ignojpinious 
class of tile peojile. Such of ihc-se regulatuuis 
as appeared necessjiry to check the ambition and 
avarice of the ecclesiastics, veere soon afterwards 
imitated by the vvi>,(i(»m c;f an cirthodc»x jirince. 
The peculiar distinctions which jiolicy has Ih*- 
stowcci, or superstition has ]avis})ed, on tlie 
sacerdotal order, muxi he confmc'd to those priests 
who profess the religfcjn of the state. JJut the 
VC ill of the legislator was not exempt from pre- 
judice and }iassion ; ami it w.ts ihc* olycTt of' the 
insidious ]H)licy of .luli.in, to deprive the ('Jiris- 
tlansof all the tc.m{)ora! hououis ami advantages 


which rendered them rc'-pectable in Uie eyes of 
the vcorld.^"' 

A just and severe* censure has h.> 
been inflicted on the law which juu- jr,',,', 
hihiteti the {'liristiaiis from teat lung 
the arts of gramm.ir and rliel<*i ic." ' 'I'he motives 
alleged by tlie emjieror to justify this jiaitial aud 
oppressive ineasure, might command, during his 
life-time, tlie silence of slave's ami file afiplaii'-e 
of flatterers. Julian abuses fhe .iiiibiguous 
meaningof a word which luitrlit he indifferc'ntly 
a])plied to the language and the rc-ligion of the 
(•Ri-EKs: lie conteinjitiiouslv observes, that the 
ineu who exalt the merit of implicit faith are 
unfit to claim or to enjoy the advantages of 
science; and he vainly contends, that if they 
refuse to adore the go«ls of limner and Demos- 
thenes, they ought to content themselves with 
expounding Luke and Matthew in the churches 
of (lie Cialihcans.' u In all the eities of thet 
Roman world, the iducation of the vouth was 
intrusted to masters of gr.immar ami rhetoric, 
who Were electeii by tlie magistr.iles, maintainetl 
at the public expense, and ilistingiiished by many 
Incrafive anil honourable privileges. The edict 
of Julian appears to have included the phy- 
sicmiis, and professors of all the liberal arts ; and 
the emperor, who reserved to himself the appro- 
b.ition of the candiiiates, was authorisi*tI by the 
laws to corrupt, or to jiunish. the religious con- 
stancy of the most learned of the (.'hristians,''* 
-\s soon as the resitrnation of the more obstinate’ 
teacliers Imd established theunrivalhd dominion 
of tile J*agnn sopbjsts, Jiili.m invited tlie rising 
trenvration to resort with freedom to the }Miltlic 
schoob, in a ju-vt coiitidence, that their tinder 
loiu'ls would rutive tlie impn ssjouis ,,t literature 
.imi hUd.itiy, Jf the i:ri..itest p.irt ot the I'hris- 
ti.in youth should be d.i tern.il by thiir own 
'•tiuple'', or by tliove of their p.irents, from ac- 
tipnng tlub daniremu> mode of instruction, tluy 
inu'-t, at the -aine time, reliiujubh the httiefitsof 
a liberal e<iuc.ui<)n. Julian had reason to expect 
that, in the space of a few years, the tliurch 
wtudd relapse into its pn'ma-val simpheity, and 
that the theologians, who possessed an ailefjuate 
share of the learning aud eloipiencc of the age, 
wouhi be succeeiled by a geneiafion of blind and 
igtmrant fanatics, incapable of detending the 
truth of tin ir own prim ijdes, or of expo.sing tiie 
v.irious follits of poly tJieism,' ' 

It vvas undouhfediv the wish and ,, 

. ' ‘COM I ir>.l 

the desii»n of Julian to diprive the < 

Christians of the advantages of 
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weiilth, of knowledge, and of power; but the 
Injustice of excluding them fiom all offices of 
trust and profit, sceiiis to have been the result of 
his general policy, rather than the iinmotliate 
consequence of any positive law.'^ Superior 
merit might deserve, and olitain, some extraor- 
tlinary exceptions ; but the greater pai't of the 
Christian officers were gradually removed from 
their enqiloyments in the state, tlie army, and the 
provinces. The h.opes of future candnhites were 
extinguished by the tleclared partiality of a 
prince, who maliciously reminded tliein, that it 
was unlawful for a Christian to use the sw'ord, 
either of justice, or of war; and w-ho studiously 
guarded the camp and the tribunals with the 
ensigns of idolatry. The powers of govern- 
ment were intrusted to the Pagans, who pro- 
fessed an ardent zeal for the religion of their 
ancestors ; and as the choice of the emperor w'as 
often directed by the rules of divination, the 
favourites w'hom he preferred as the most agree- 
able to the gods, did not always obtain the 
approbation of mankind.*'^ Cuder the adniini- 
btration of their enemies, the Christians had 
much to suffer, and more to appreliend. The 
temper of Julian was averse to cruelty ; and the 
care of his reputation, which was exposed to the 
eyes of the universe, restrained the [iliilosophic 
monarch from violating the laws of justice and 
toleration, which he himself had so recently 
establislied. But the provincial ministers of his 
authority were placed in a less conspicuous 
station. In the exercise of arbitrary power, they 
consulted the wishes, rather than the commands, 
of their sovereign, and ventured to exercise a 
secret and vexatious tyranny against the secta- 
ries, on w hom they were not permitted to confer 
the honours of martyrdom. The emperor, who 
dissembled, as long as possible, his knowledge 
of the injustice tiiat w'as exercised in his name, 
expressed his real sense of the conduct of hi'> 
officers, by gentle reproofs and substantial 
rewards.'® 

They are ror- Tlie most effectual instrument of 
JoreThVi“4'm oppn-",,ion, with which they were 
armed, wa«, the law that obliged 
the Christians to make full and ample sati-sfaction 
for the temples which they had de.stroveil under 
the precedinir reign. Tilt zeal of the triumph- 
ant church li'ui not always expected the sanction 
of tlie public aulliorlty . aiul tlie hi'-hojis, who 
w^ere secure uf impunity, had often inarcliid at 
the head of their coiigi egation*', to attack and 
demolish the fortresses of tiie prince of daikness. 
The consecrated lands, wliich Iiad increased the 


patrimony of the sovereign or of the clorgv, 
were clearly defined, and easily restored. But 
on these lands, and on the ruins of Pagan su- 
perstition, the Christians had frequently erected 
their own religious edifices : and as it W'as ne- 
cessary to remove the church before the temple 
could be rebuilt, the justice and piety of the 
emperor were applauded by one party’, wliile the 
other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious 
violence.-’/ After the ground was cleared, the 
' restitution of those stately structures, which had 
been levelled with the dust ; and of the precious 
ornaments, whiclihad been converted to Christian 
Uses; swelled into a very large account of da- 
mages and debt. I'hc authors of the injury Imd 
neither the ability nor the inclination to dis- 
charge this accumulated demand ; and the im- 
partial wisdom of a legislator would have been 
displayed in balancing the adverse claims and 
complaints, by an equitable and temperate arbi- 
tration. But the whole empire, and particularly 
the East, was thrown into confusion by the rash 
edicts of Julian ; and the Pagan magistrates, 
inflamed by zeal and revenge, abused the rigor- 
ous privilege of the Roman law, which substi- 
tutes, in the place of his inadequate property, 
the person of the insolvent debtor. Under the 
preceding reign, Mark, bishop of Arethusa,^® 
had laboured in the conversion of his peojile 
with arms more effectual than those of persua- 
sion.''*' The m.igistrates required the full value 
of a temple winch had been destroyed by his in- 
tolerant zeal : but as they were satisfied of his 
poverty, tliey desired only to bend his indexible 
spirit to the promise of the slightest compensa- 
tion. They apprehended the aged prelate, they 
inhumanly scourged him, they tore his beard ; 
and his naked body, anointed with honey, was 
suspended, in a net, betw een heaven and earth, * 
and exposed to the stings of insects and the rays 
of a Syrian sun.^'O From this lofty station, 
Mark still persisted to glory in lus crime, and to 
insult the impotent rage of his persecutors. He 
was at length rescued from their hands, and dis- 
missed to enjoy the honour of his divine triumph. 
Tlie Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious 
confc'-sor ; the Catholics amldtiously claimed 
his alliance; and the Pagans, who might be 
susceptible of shame or remorse, were deterred 
from the reiietition of such unavailing cruelty. 
Julian ''p ired hi-5 life: but if the bishop of 
Arethusa had saved the infancy of Julian, 
posterity will cumlemn the ingratitude, instead 
of praising the clemency, of the emperor. 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, 
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Mark ha>l descried «uil u.uie Uian he aUiieiid. 
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'iiiettinjiii ind M^ccclonian kings of Syria had 
»i< r.-d i'ru>e jf consocnitt'cl to.Vuolh) one of the most 

, , ,• I ■ * I 

elegant places ot tlc\ot8on in the 
Pagan world. ^ A inagnilicent temple rose in 
honour of the god of light ; and his colossal 
figure i ’"' almost tilled the capacious i.ancluary, 
^^hich was ennehed withgoltl and gems, and 
arlorned by the skill of the Grecian artists. The 
tieity was represented in a bending attitude, 
with a golden cup in his hand, pouring out a H- 
hation on the earth ; as if he supplicated the 
venerable mother to give to his arms the cold 
and beauteous Dapune. for the spot was eii- 
iiohled by fiction ; and the fancy of the S\rian 
j'Oets had transported the amorous tale from the 
hanks of the Peneus to tliose of the Orontes. 
’i'he ancient rites of Greece were imitated hv 
the ro\ d kjIoiu of Anfiiuh. stream of pro- 
pliK \ , liitli i i \ .lUv'd ’In li mli and rt‘|‘Ut.itioii of 
tile l)t.lj»li!e or.u !e. flow^-d tVi>m tlie (\ti-'iilinn 
fonnt.iiii of Diphne i * In the .i«l).«t.-nt fields 
a stadium was binlt !>> a '•pvei.d pmilegcJ"" 
whuh h.id been piuahasetl fioiii Ehs ; tlio 
Olymjnc g.imes were eekbiatid at the expense 
of the city ; and a levenue of thiity thousand 
})ounds sterling was annually ajiplietl to the 
public pleasures, The perpetual resort of 
pilgrims and spectators insetisilih formed, in the 
luiglihourhood of the temple, the stately and 
populous village of Daphne, whicli einul.iud 
the splendour, without ac<iuiiing the title, of a 
provincial city. Tlie temple and the village 
v^ere deeply bosomed in a thick grove of laurels 
and cypresses, which re.uhed as f.ir .is a cireum- 
ferenie often mile*^. and fnuud in tin- most 
sultry sumnurs a lool .umI }ui}>i nittal'k 'hade. 
A thou'.and -treau*' ot tin. jujU t w.iKi. t^uuig 
fiotii eveiy litl], prest.r\i.d tliu Vvid.ue of the 
eaith, and th.* t«.injHM.iture of tlie <ur ; the 
senses were gratified wuh haiinouious s,,unds 
and aromatic tjdours; and the piaidul gmve 
was ciiiisLiUiiti d to lu.iith aiul ji >v . to Iu\ui v and 
love The V igiirfnis V uuth pursu'd, like Apollo, 
the object of his iksires ; and the hUi'shing 
maid was warned, liy tlie fate id” Daphne, to 
slum the fully of unseasonable cinness. The 
soldier and the philosoplier vs istly avoided the 
temptiition of this sensual paradjse;^’' wlieie 
pleasure, assuming the character of religion, ini- 
perci ptildy disMiIveil the Hrmness ot manly 
virtiK'. Rut the groves of Daphne continued 
for many .iges to eiipiv the veneiation of natives 
and strangers ; the privileges of the ludy grouiul 


Were enlarged by the munificence of succeeding 
emjKTors ; and every gener.ition ailded new 
ornaments to the splend<iur of tlie temple. 

W hen .Tulian, on the day of the 
annual festival, hastened to adore rr-'tinauon of 
the Apolli) of Daphne, his devotion 
was raiseil to the highe'st ])iteh of eagerness and 
impatience. Ills lively imaginafii'ii antici[)ated 
the grateful pomp of victims, of libations, and of 
incense; a long procession of voiiths and virgins, 
clothed in white robes, tlie s\inhe>l of their inno- 
cence ; and the tumultuous concourse of an 
innumerable people. Rut the 7eal of Antioch 
was iliverted, since tlie reign of Christianity, into 
a ililferent channel. Instead of hecatombs of 

f. it oxen sacrificed liy the tribes of a wealthy 
city to their tutelar ileity, the emperor complains 
that he found only a single goose, jirovideil at 
the expense of a priest, the pale and solitary 
iiihahitaiit of this decaved temple. 'J'he altar 
was deserted, the oracle luid been reduced to 
silence, and the holy ground was profaned by 
the introduction of Christian and funereal rites. 
After Rab)las (ahisliop of Antioch, who died 
in pii'^on in the persecution of Docius' had 
rested near a century in his grave, his Ixxiy, by 
the onler of the C’a'sar Gallus, was transported 
into the midst of the grove of Daphne. A 
magnificent church was erected over his remains ; 
a portion of the sacred lands was usurjied fi>r 
the maintenance of the clergy, and for the burial 
of the Christians of Antioch, who were am- 
bitious of King at the feet of their bisliop ; and 
the priests (»f Apollo retired, w ith their ailrighted 
and imliguant viit.uies, .'\s suon as ariothLr 
revolution 'leiiHil to restore tlte fortune of Fa- 

g. im'.tu, the tiauil) of .St. R.ibvias was demo- 
li'lxd. and lu w buiulings were added to the 
m<<uldenng editue wliuli had been raisefl by 
the pietv of the .'svriaii kings. Rut the first and 
most s<iunis tare of Julian was to deliver his 
oppres.,cd d«.itv fii’in the odious presence of the 
ileatl and living (’hi istiaus, w ho hail so cifettually 
suppie's„d the vune of fraud or enthusiasm. 1 13 
'Die scene of infection was puri- Kp'nnvai .if ti* 
lied, according to the forms of 

ane'ieiit rituals ; tlie bodies were the ttn.i.i. . 
deee'Utly removed; and tlie ministers of the 
thiiich were permitted to convey the remains of 
bt. Rahvl.is U) their former habitation witliin the 
w.ilK of Antioch. Tlie modest behaviour w hit !i 
might h,i\e .xssuageil tlie jealousy of an hostile 
guvernmcni, w.is neglected on this occasion by 
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tile zeal of the Cliristians. Tlie lofty car, that 
transported the relics of Bahyla.s, was folloued, 
and accompanied, and received, by an innumer- 
able multitude ; who cliantod, with tliunderin" 
acclamations, the Psalms of David the most ex- 
piessive of their contempt for idols and idolaters. 
The return of tlie saint a triumph; and the 
triumph was an insult on the reli*i,ion ot the 
emperor, who exerted his pride to djbsemhle his 
resentment. Duiing the nii'lit which terminated 
tills indiscreet proccs''ion, the temide ol Daphne 
was in Hames ; the statue of Apollo was con- 
sumed; and the walls of tlie eililice were lot’t a 
naked and awful monument of ruin. The 
Christians of Antioch asserted, with relipous 
confidence, that tlie powerful intercession ol 
St. Ilabylas iiad pointed the li^jhtninjjs ol hea\en 
against the devoted roof: but as Julian was re- 
duced to the alternati\e, of belie\in;j either a 
crime or a miracle, he cliosc, without hesitation, 
without evidence, but with some colour of pn>- 
baiiility, to imjnite tlic fire of Daphne to the 
rexenge of the Galila?ausA*'* Their offence, had 
it been sufticiently proved, might have justlhed 
the retaliation, vlnVh was immediately executed 
/iihan ,huts ot'derof JuUan.of shutting the 

tain<‘<ir.i( doors, and confiscating tiie wealth, 

Antiw.h. cathedral of Antioch. To 

discover the criminals who were guilty of the 
tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the riches of 
tlie church, several ecclesiastics v\ ere tortured ; 
and a presbyter, of the name of 'liicodoret, was 
beheaded by the sentence of the count of the 
East. But this hasty act wa» blamed by the 
emperor.; who lamented, with real or affected 
concern, that the imprudent zeal of his mi- 
nisters would tarnish his reign with the disgrace 
of persecution.^'^ 

The Zeal of the ministers of Julian was in- 
stantly checked by the frown of their sovereign ; 
hut when the fitlier of his country declares him- 
self tlie leader of a faction, the licence of [lopular 
fury cannot easily he restrained, nor cons^^temIy 
punished. Julian, in a public composition, ap- 
plaiuls thede%otion and loyalty of tbehoK cities 
t»f Syria, whose pious inhabitants had de- 
btroyetl, at the first signal, the sepulclircs of the 
Ualila^ins ; and faintly complains, that they 
hail re^t*nged the injuries of the gods with less 
moderation tlian lie '•liouid ha\e recommend- 
eii. Tiiis imperfect aiid reluctant confession 
may appear to confirm the eccle-iastieal narra- 
tives; that in the cities of (iaza, A'^calon. Cte- 
sarea, Heliopolis. (SiC the Fagan'- alui'-eil, w itliout 
prudence or remorse, the moment of their pios- 
perity. Tiiat the unhapp} xiljetts of their 
cruelty were released from torture oiiK by death ; 


that as their mangled bodies were dragged 
through the streets, they were jnerced (such 
w'as the universal rage) by the spits of cooks, 
and the distaffs of enraged women ; and that 
the entrails of Christian priests and virgins, after 
they hatl been tasted by tliose bloody fanatics, 
were mixed with barley, and contemptuously , 
thrown to the unclean animals of the city. 
Such scenes of religious madness exhibit the 
most contemptible and odious picture of human 
nature; but the massacre of Alexandria attracts 
still more attention, from the certainty of the 
fact, the rank of the victims, and the splendour 
of the capital of Egypt. 

George,"^ from his parents or Georeeof 
Ids education, surnamed the Cap- Cappadocia 
padociati, was born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a 
fuller’s shop. From this obscure and ser\ile 
origin he raised himself by the talents of a pa- 
rasite : and the patrons, whom he assiduously 
riattered, procured for their worthless dependant 
a lucrative commission, or contract, to supply 
the army with bacon. His employment was 
mean; he rendered it infamous. He accu- 
mulated wealth by the basest azts of fraud and 
comipiion ; but his malversations were so noto- 
rious, that George was compelled to escape 
from the pursuits of justice. After this dis- 
grace, in whicli he apiiears to have saved his 
foitune at the e\j)ense of his lionour, he em- 
braced, with real or afi'ected zeal, the profession 
of .Arianism. From the love, or the ostentation, 
of learning, he collected a valuable lilirary of 
iiistory, ihetoric, j>)jilosophy, and theology; 
and the choice of the prcvzuling faction pro- 
moted George of Cappadocia to the throne of 
Athanasius. The entrance of the new arch- 
bishop was that of a burbarian conqueror; and 
each moment of his reign was polluted by cruelty 
and avarice. The catholics of Alexandria and 
Egypt were ahandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by 
nature and education, to exeicUe the otfice of 
pcrsccuiion ; hut he oppressed with Alex- 

an imp.'irtial liand the various in- 
h.ibitants of his exten-'ive dioctse. The primate 
of Ee>pt assumed the pomp and insolence of 
his lofty station ; but he still betrayed the vices 
of his base and servile extraction. The mer- 
chants of Alexandria weie impoverished by the 
unjust, and almost universal, monopoly, which 
lie aci|uiied, of nitre, salt, paper, funerals, ivc. : 
an<l the spiritual father of a great people con- 
descended to jiracti'.e the vile and pernicious 
arts of an informer, ’i'he Alexandrians could 
never torget, nor forgive, the tax, which he sug- 
gested, on all tlie houses of tlie city ; under an 
obsolete claim, that tlie roval founder had con- 
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vt?yed to his successors, the Ptolemies and the 
Cic-sars, tilt* perpetual property of the soil. The 
Pagans, who had been tiattered with tlie hopes 
of freedom and toleration, excite<l his de\out 
avarice ; and the rich teinj)les of Alexandria 
were either pillaged or insulted by the haughty 
prelate, who exclaimed, in a loud and threat- 
ening tone, “ How long will tliese sepulchres 
permitted to stand ? ” Under the reign of 
Constaiitius, he was expelled by the fury, or 
ratlier by the justice, of the people; and it was 
not without a violent struggle, that the civil and 
military powers of the state could restore his 
authority, and gratify his revenge. The mes- 
senger who proclaimed at Alexandria the ac- 
cession of Julian, announced the dov'nf.il of 

A.D VA, the archbishoii. Get>rgc, with two 
N..V ->1} t)hse(juious ministers, count 

Diodorus, and Dracoiuius, master of the niiiit, 
v\ ere ignominious) y ilragged Jn chains U* the 
II.- » r.ii pul die prison. At the t nd of i went y- 
»-> 111. pjm- d.i\ s, the pusoii was force<l 

open by tlie rage of a superstitious innlntmle, 
impatient of tlie tedious forms of judicial pro- 
n 21 ceedings. 'I'he enemies of gtub.aml 
men expired under their cruel in- 
sults; the lifeless bodies of the archbishop and 
his associates were carried in triutnph through 
tlie streets on the back of a camel ; and iJie 
inactivity of the .Vthanasian ])ariy was es- 
teemed a shining example of ev angelical patience. 
The remains of these guilty wretches were 
thrown into the sea; and the popular leaders of 
the tumult declared their resolution to disap- 
point the devotion of the C'linstians and to 
intcrcejit the future honours of these wiar- 
tj/r'i, wlio li.id been punished, like their pre- 
decessors, hj the emmics of tJicir religion. -- 
'riic fears of the Fagans wtre ju'-t, and ihtir 
precautions inelfectual. The meritorious death 
of the archbishop oblitcratcil the mtmory of 
his life. The rival of Athanasius was de.vr 
and sacred to the Arlans, and tlie seeming 
conversion of those sectaries introducetl his 
worsliip into tlie bosom of tlie Catliolii churcli. ' ♦ ' 
The odious stranger, <lisguising every circum- 
stance of time ami place, assumed the mask of 
a martyr, a saint, and a Christian iiero ; an<l 
,nd ..,r,hipt-i infamous Giorpc of Cappa- 

a -lint and docia lias been tr.msfonned * - ^ into 
martyr. renowucd St. (Jeorge of Eng- 

land. the patron of arms, of chivalry, and of 
the Garter. I 

About f)ie s.irr}e time tlint Julian w-.-^s informed 
of the tumult of Vlev.indria. he rcciive<l inttl- 
hgem e from Kilessa. ffiat tn<' jircuul ami Mc.iltfi} 
i.utionof the A n-uis h ui m-idti d tliL v\i:iki.ess 
of the Wileutimaus, and committed sm h tii-.- 


orders as ought not to be suflbred wiili impurilty 
in a Well regulated state. Witluiut exjiecting 
the blow ftirms tif justice, the exasperated prince 
directed his mandate .to the m.igisirates of 
Edessa,^-'? hy which he confiscated the whole 
property of the chinch : the money was dis- 
tributed among the soldiers; the lands were 
adiied to the liomain ; and this act of opjiression 
was aggravated h\ the most ungenerous irony. 
“ I show myself,” .savs Jidiaii, “ the true fiiiiul 
“ of the Galilaams. Their admirable law has 
“ promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor ; 
“ and they will advance with more diligence in 
“ the paths of virtue and salvation, when tliey 
are relieved by iny assistance from the load of 
temporal possessions. J\ike care,” pursued 
the monarch, in a more serious tone, “ take 
“care how you ])ro\oke my patitiice and hu- 
“ inanity. If these disorders continue, I will 
‘‘ reveng'e on the magistiates the crimes of the 
“ vou will Ii.ive reason to dread, 

“ not onlv confiscation and evile. but Hie and 
“theswonl.” I’lie tumults of Alcxandiia were 
doubtless of a more liloody and liangerotis na- 
ture : but a Cliristian bishop had fallen by the 
hands of the Fagans ; and the puldic epistle of 
Julian atfoids a very lively proof of tlie partial 
spirit of Ids administration. His reproaches to 
tlic citizens of Alexandria are mingled with ex- 
pressions of esteem and tenderness ; and he 
laments, tliat, on this occasion, they should have 
departed fiom the gentle and generous manners 
which attested their Grecian txfraction. He 
gravely censures tlic offence vvliitli they had 
committed ag-iinst the laws ofjustice ,ind hu- 
manity ; but lie rtcai»itu!.it<.s, witli visible com- 
placency, the intolerable jirovocations which 
thc-v had long endured from the impious 
tuannv of Cieorge c)f Capjiaditcia. Julian ad- 
mits the p/mtiplc, th.it a wi'*e and vigtjrous 
govcrmr.tut should cha-ti'-e the insolence of the 
j'eojde ; vet. in consltleration of their founder 
Alex.uidcr, and of Serapis tlicir tutelar deity, he 
giants a free and giacious pardon to the guilty 
city, for which he again feels the alfection of a 
brother. * 

,\fter the tumult of Alexandria iu«tnnn-wof 
had subsided, Athanasius, amidst the 
public act lam.'itions, seated himself !■*'>• 
on the throne from wlirnce his unworthy compe- 
titor ha<i been precipitated ; and as the zeal of 
the archbishop was tempered with discretion, the 
exercise of his authority tended not to inflame, 
but to recttncile, the miiifls of the jieople. His 
{i,istt>ral labours were not ctinfined to the narrow 
limits of Eg'vpt, 'J'Jif stiite of the ('hristian 
world was jjfcstnt to his active and capacious 
tniud, amt file age, (he merit, the repufatiou of 
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Atlianasius, enabled him to assume, in a moment 
of thinker, the office of Eccle^iastfcal Dictator, 
Three jears were not yet elapsed since tlie ma- 
jority of tfie f)is(iops of tile ^V'est had ignorantly, 
or reluctantly, hubscribed the Confession of lli- 
iiiini. They repented, they believed, but they 
dreaded tlie unseasonable riirour of their orthodox 
brethren ; and if tlieir jirule was stiooirer than 
tlK-ir fait)), tin v iiii:^dit t)jrow t])eij)soJ\es into the 
arms of the Arians, to escape the iiulijinity of a 
jmlilio i)enanee, whiiii must depra<(e t)iem to t)ie 
condition of obscure l.iymen. At the ^ame time, 
the domestic difVert lua-s concerning the union and 
distinction of t)ie divine j»ersons, were airitated 
with some heat anmni; the ('atholic doctors, anil 
t)je progress of this metaphysical controversy 
seemed to threaten a pulilic and lastinj' division 
of file (rreek and Latin tliurclies. 1 j\' t)ie wis- 
dom of a select svmxl, to w)iieh tlie name and 
presence of Athanasius jjave tile authority of a 
general council, the lii-hops, who had unwarily 
<le\i.ifed into error, weie atlmitted to the com- 
munion of the ehurth, on the easy condition of 
subsenbing the Nueue ('re*.d; VNitliout any 
forma) at k novWe«)':;menf of their pa-.! fault, or 
nmuue ilcHniimti of' tlu ir s(. Iu>lastie opinions, 
'file .id\ice of file jiiniMte of Lc'lit liad already 
j»r«. parul tlie tkiL^v of (laid and Spain, of Italy 
and (irecct, for the j 'Ctpf..n of this s.dutarv 
iiie.isure , and, notw it'istaudmg tiie ojiposition 
ot’ some aident vpiuts, ’ * t!’e tv..u of the eunuuon 
u’lemv pn-moted the peace and iiarniony of the 
Christians.^ 

,, . . 'Die skill and diligence of the 

primate ot Lcypt had unproved the 
a P I*:?, setLson of tramiuddry. before it was 
interrii{)ted by tlio hostile edicts of 
the emperor. Julian, v\ ho despised the Chris- 
tians, lioiunned Athanasius with his sincere and 
pituliar hatred. I'm Ids sake alone, he intro- 
(iuctd an arbitrary diNtinction, repugnant at least 
to the spirit of his former deehir.ition-. lie 
luaii.taintd. fliat the (ia'ilaMiis, whom he )ud 
recalled from e\iie. were nut restored, by that 
gv rural indulgence, to tiie pO'SCNdon of their 
1 . •.jiei.tne I liiirihes ; and lu cNj rv'Nsed his asto- 
lUshment, that a criminal, who had l>ecn repeat- 
eilly ctmdinu.e.j b\ tlrejuiignunt of iJie t-mj't rors, 
•Nhmihi dare to in>ult the majesty of the laws, 
and {UsoK nfl i usurp file ;u\ hiv ['jscop iJ tJjrorie of 
Alexandria, witliour expecting the oiders of liis 
soverngn. As a pumsiniienT ti>r tlie im.iginarv ■ 
odence. he again banished Ath.misins fn>in the \ 
litv ; and lie was pliasLii to sujj.-ose. that this ' 
act of justice would be hiuhlv .igiteable to Jjjs j 
pious subjects. The pressing soiu italious of the I 
oeopli' soon conviiiceil Jiim, that t)ie in.ijoiifV' of j 
tile Alexandrians were ( Inistians; and that the 
greatest part of the Chiistians were tirmly at- 
tached to the cause of tlieir oppressed jirimatc. 

I'i"! s^ Afhims. Td R'lfin. (oin i p id, H ; anti Urf*!! Vaii- 
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But the knowledge of their sentiments, instead 
of ju'rsuadjng )iiin tr> recall ills decree, provoked 
him to extend to all Egypt the tenn of the exile 
of Athanasius. I'he real of the rriuh/tude ren- 
dered Julian still more inexorable- he w.is 
alainied by the danger of leaving, at the Iieail of 
a tumultuous city, a daring and popular leader ; 
and the language of his resentment discovers the 
opinion which he entertained of the courage and 
aljilities tif Athanasius. 'Ilie execution of the 
sentence vvas stiJ) delayed, ))y the caution or 
negligence of Ecdicius, pra-fect of Egypt, who 
was at length awakL-ned from Ids lethargy by- a 
severe reprimand. I’luuigh yi>n neglect,” says 
Julian, “ to write to me on any other subject, 
“ at least it is your duty to infonn me of your 
“ conduct towards Athanasius, the enemy of the 
“ gofls. IVIy intentions have been long sjnec 
“ communicated to you. I swear by tlic great 
Serapis, that unless on tJie calends of Deccin- 
‘‘ her, Athan.asius has departed from Alexandria, 
“ nav iVoiu Egypt, the otHcers of your govern- 
nu-nt shall pay a fine of one hundred pounds 
“ of gold. You know my temper: I am slow 
** to lonileinn, but 1 am still slower to forgive,” 
This epistle vvas enforced by a short postscript, 
wriKeii with tlie emperors own hand. “ The 
“ contempt that is shown for all tlic gods, fills 
me w.'tii grief and indignation. There is no- 
** thing that I dioiild see, nothing that I should 
•• lie.ir. w ith uioie pleasme. than the eXjmNion of 
*' Atii.u asiiis fiom all ligvpt I'he aln'ininablo 
“ wTctcli ' I’mler iny reign, the baiitisin of 
several Orvchin Jadies ot' the iiighest rank lias 
“ been tile elKct of Ills perst.cutions.’' The 
death of Af/ianasius was not s'>n/ command- 
ed ; but the priefect of Egypt undei stood, that it 
was safer for him to exceed, than to neglect, the 
orders of an irritated master. The andihisliop 
prudently retired to tlie monasteries of the de- 
sert ; eluded, with his usual dexterity, the snaris 
of the enemy; and lived to triuinpli over the 
asiies of a prince, who, in words of forrnidahle 
import, luul ikclared his wish that the whole 
venom of the Gah'hean sclK>ui were contained in 
the single person of Atlianasius. 1-34 
I li.ue eiuk-aiourt'd fiiithfiilly to 
reprtsent the artful Nystem by which iI.ih.' ,. t the 
Julian proposed to obtain the effects, 
wuiiout incurring t/ie guilt or reproach, of {'cr- 
secution. But it' the deadly spirit of fanaticism 
perverted the iie.iit and understanding of a vir- 
tuous prince, it must, at the same time, be con- 
fessed, that the rt-a^ sufferings of the Christians 
Were inHamed and magnified by iiuinan passions 
and religious eiitluisiiLsm. The meekness and 
resignation whicii had distinguisheil tlie primi- 
tive disciples of the Gospel, was the object of the 
applause, rather than of the imitation, of their 
successors. The ChriNtians, who bad now pos- 
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above furtv wars the ci\ 11 and ecclesiastlc.il 
eriJiiient <?f tl»e enJ[Mfe, li.al f</ntr.u ted tiie 
insolent vices of {)ros})et it\ and the halut of 
he/ievinij, tiiat tlie saints alone were entitled to 
over the earth. As soon as the enmity 
ol' Juli.ui dfjjrived the eU*rji\ of the |>n\ili-.;es 
which h.id l)een eoid'vrred In the faxourof ('ou- 
st. intine, they ct>injdained of tl>e most cruel op- 
pression ; a)nj the fiee tolciation of tdol.ifers 
and heretics was a subject of {i»ief ainl scandal 
to the orthodov parfvJ '' The acts <#f lioJeruv, 
winch were no loiij'er counti'n.mced hv the m.i- 
gistrates, were still conimitt».<l l>y the zeal i)rtho 
jteople. At Pessinus, the alt.tr of ('\hele was 
o\ erturned almost in the ])reseni.e of the i mpenn ; 
atid in the iity of (.'a->area in C.«}>padoua, the 
ttanjile of Fortune, the sole phue of worship 
ttlncij h.id 1)1 in liJ't to tJjs Paenis, vv is dc'-troyed 
h_\ tlieia_:i' of a popular tuniull. On thi-'C oi- 
t isioti-., a pfiui’e. who felt fv»r the hojio»ir i»f the 
^U)(is, v\as not di'jxised to intiimpt the lourse 
ot'jusfux' , and his mind was stdl moietleipiv 
t \a-.j)eiati'd, whin he found th.it the fan.UKs, 
who had di^er\i«l ,tnd sutfered the punishment 
of ineetuhaiiis, were n*w.irded with tlie honours 
of nuirf \ rdoiii. ‘ “ Tiie C’hristi.in subjects of 
Julian were assured of tJic hostile designs of tlicir 
su\erei.:in; and, to their jealous apprehension, 
every circumstante of his govermncnt nii;:ht 
aH’ord some grounds of discontent and su‘^picion. 
In the ordinary administration of the laws, the 
Christians, who formcil so large a part of the 
jieople, must freijiientls he condemned hut their 
indulgent hretliren, without ex.amimng the mei its 
of the raiise. presumed tiieir iimoeime. allowed 
tlieir i'lauus, nml luipiitid file -.iv.ri'v of th-ir 
judge to the p.ii tjaj maliie of r. h ..ini'. peiM i u- 
tioM.' * I’ii^ se \iUs..nt 1 aid'hlps. lahh .IS 

they might .ijjpe.ug were i e 'pi . se-ntt d a^ a sinjl.t 
pre-lude of the iiupeii'hng e.ilau.jtie s. '1 he 
(]ui*.tians considend ,Iu:ian as a eruel and 
crafty t\T.int. who sU'piinkd the cxicutioii ot 
his revenge, nil he .sJujuld return victimous f)i*jn 
tlie Per>.i.in war. 'Flfev evjiected. tii.it a-* soon 
as he hail tn’unipiied over the h^reign cnetiUes 
of Home, he would la\ asuie the irksome mask 
of dissimulation ; that the amphiilieatre's wouhi 
stream with the blood of hermits ami bishops; 
and that the Christians, who still persevere<l in 
the piofission of tiie f.iith. woulii Ih.* deprivtti of 
tlie common Ih tw-fits of nature and societxj’’' 
c.iluninv th.it Co»ild wound the ri pu- 
t.Uiou ot the \ po't.ite, w.is i ivilulmisl) tnit>r.icni 
h_v the fe.iis .uei hatresl of his adversaries; and 


thtir indiscret t chimours provuk.d tlio ti mpi r of 
astoeriigu, who’U it was fhiu du?\ (o r« sp<*cf, 
and their interest to llatter. 'I'hiv still protested, 
that pr.ivers and tiars were tluir only wi'apons 
ag.uiist the imjnou ^ tw.mt. whose hi.ui the\ de- 
voted to the jiistiii ot oiliiuiid Heaven. Hut 
tliey insinuated, with sullen resolution, that their 
suhniission was tio longer tlie efleit of \\t.iikn«‘ss ; 
and that, in the impeifect st.ite of luinian virtue, 
tile patience, winch is tounded on princijdt, may 
he t \hauste<l hv persecution. It is impov^jhh* 
t*) detvrmme how f.ir the /lal of .Jiih.ui wouhl 
have prev .'uled over In’s gooil sense .ind liumaiiify ; 
hut, if we serioiislv reiln’t on the stiengtli ami 
spnit of the chinch, we ^hall be convinced, that, 
het'ore the enijii ror coidd have extinguished the 
religion of Chii^'t, he must have involvetl his 
Country in the Jiorrors oJ’a civil war. ‘it 
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nf Jiififni at Jnh'nh. — /h« sarrr^'^J'iil 
<main'/ th>’ /Vr^/oric — "f 

th 'l f^rts . — 7'/ic Iti'trrat and !)■ alh af JuUan. — 
J’Jft'lton (if J 'lunn . — //c .ViUt’v the lionian Arm^j 
bif a 'VTcnly* 

Tmf philosopliical faille w hich Jii- 
li.in compost’d under tlu* uauu’ of 
tlie e.rsMOs.' js one of the most aj/n'raM*' and 
iiistnu tivi.- pro.hn turns of .im u nt wit.- During 
till fit edom .u.d i ijiniiity of thedavsot thi' S i- 
tnrn.di.i. Uonudus prep ir< d a fe.ist tor the di ojes 
ot OhripU', who h.id jd-'pod Ijim as aworrliy 
a-s... and foi tlie lo.inau )’nnns. who 

lu.d riigtavi o\«.r In's in irM.d [t*o[,le. and the 
v.impii-lied n.itions ot tiie caith. file iininor- 
t ds w ^.re plaei-l in just oidv r on thetr throne v of 
st Us, and the table of the ('.Vsars was spread 
lulow the Mo..n. in the upper region of the air. 
J hi tvraiifs, who would have disgraceii the v>- 
c.itv of gods and men, were thrown heatilong, 
hv the inexorable .Nhmesis, into the Tarttirean 
al.vss. The re-t of the Chesars successively ad- 
vanced to their siafs; and, as they p.assed, the 
vii.es. the defects, tiie hk niishes of tiieir respc'Ctive 
char.ic'te rs, were maliiioU'ly notice*! by old bilc- 
ruis, a l.iughing moralist, who disguise*<l the 
wisdom of a philosopher umier tiie mask of a 
Ricehan.-d. ’ .^s soon as tin- feast was enried, 

till- Voice of Ml rc ury proclaiintfl the will of 
Jupiter, t.hat a celestial crown should be the re- 
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ward of superior merit. Julius Ctesar, Augustus, 
Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were selected as 
tlie most illustrious candidates ; the cfteminate 
Constantine"^ was not excluded from this 
honourable competition, and the great Alexan- 
der was invited to dispute the prize of glory 
with the lloinaii heroes. Each ot the candi- 
dates was allow ed to display the merit of his own 
exploits; but, in tlie judgment of the gmls, the 
modest silence of Marcus pleaded more power- 
fully than the elalmrate orations of his haughty 
rivals. Vhen the judges t>f tliis awful cotitest 
proceeded to examine the heart, and to scrutinise 
the springs of action, the superiority of the 
Imperial Stoic appeared still more decisive 
and conspicuous. ^ AlexatHler and Ca's.ar, Au- 
gustus, Trajan, and Constantine, acknowledged, 
with a blush, tliat fame, or power, or plea- 
sure, had been the im\)ortant object of lh< ir 
labours; but the gods themselves beheld, with 
reverence and love, a virtuous mortal, vvho hiul 
practised on tlie throne the lessons ol philosophy ; 
and who, in a state <»f human imperfection, had 
aspired to imitate the moral attributes of the 
Deify. Tlie value of ilii" agieeahle composition 
(the Cievirs of Julian) is enhanced by the rank 
of the uutlior. A jirince, who delineates, witfi 
freedom, the vices and virtues of his predecessor-, 
subscribes, in every line, the ceusurc or ap[»ro- 
bation of his own conduit. 

H.-nsoktsfo In tlie cool moments of rcflec- 
t*nn, Julian preferred the useful 
•v n. 3»)i. benevolent virtues of Antoni- 

nus ; but his ambitious spirit was intlamed by 
the glory of Alexander; and he solicited, with 
equal ardour, the esteem of the wise, and tlie ap- 
j>iauH' of the multitude. In tlie season of life, 
when the powers of the min*l and body enjoy 
the most activevigom, the enqienir, who was 
instructed hv the experience, and animated by 
the sticces., of the (terTiian war, resolved to 
signalise his leign by some more splendnl and 
memoralile achievement. The ambassadors of 
tJie East, from the continent of India, and tlie 
isle of Cevlon,'’ had respectfully saluted the 
Roman purple." The nations of the West 
esteemed and dreaded the personal virtues of 
Julian, botfi in ]K'aee ami war. He despi>ed 
the trophies of a Gothic victory,’^ and was satis- 
fieil that the rapacious barbarians of the Danube 
woultl be restr.uned from anv future v iolation of 
the faith of treaties by the tenor of his n.mie. 
and the addiriomil fortiiuations w itli vvhich he 
strengthened the Thracian ami Illyrian frontiers. 
Tile successiir of C’yriis and .Vitaxerxes w.is the 
only rival whom he deemed woithy of his arms ; 
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and he resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, 
to chastise tlie haughty nation which bad so long 
resisted and insulted the majesty of Romc.!'^ As 
soon as the Persian monarch was informed tiiat 
the throne of Constantins was tilled by a prince 
of a very diHerent character, lie condescended 
to make some artful, or perhaps sincere, over- 
tures, towards a negotiation of peace. But the 
]>ride of S.ipor was astonished by tlie iirmness of 
Julian; who sternly declared, that he vvould 
never consent to hold a peaceful conference 
among the flames and ruins of the cities of 
Alesopotamia ; and wlio added, with a smile of 
contempt, that it w as needless to treat by am- 
bassadors, as he himself had determined to visit 
speedily the court of Persia. The impatience 
of the emperor urged the diligence of the mili- 
tary preparations. The generals were named ; 
a formidable army was destined for this import- 
ant service; and Julian, marching from Con- 
stantinople through the provinces of Asia Minor, 
arrived at Antioch about eight months after the 
death of his predecessor. His ardent desire to 
in.irch into the heart of Persia, was chc'cked by 
the indispensable duty of regulating the state of 
the empire ; by his zeal to revive the w'orship of 
tfie gods ; and by tlie advice of his wisest 
friends; vvlio represented the necessity of allow- 
ing the salutary interval of winter- quarters, to 
rest(»re the exhau-ted strength of the legions of 
Gaul, and the di-ciplinc and spirit of the Eastern 
tr»o[.s. Julian ..as i,fr..iiadfa tu Hv, 
till the ensuing spring, his resieWnce tn>m conMan- 
al Amiocn, among a people mail- tiotft. 
ciously disposed to deride the haste, ■'^«3ust. 
and to censure the delays, of their sovereign. lO 
If Julian had flattered himself, i.ircntious 
that his personal connection with 
the capital of tlie East would be 
productive of mutual satisfaction to the prince 
and peo[>le, he made a very false estimate of his 
own character, and of tlie manners of Antioch. 
The warmth of tlie climate disposeil the natives 
to the most intemperate enjoyment of tranquil- 
lity and opulence ; and the lively licentiousness 
of the Greeks was lilended with the hereditary 
softness of the Svrians. Fashion was the only 
law. pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendour 
of dress and furniture was the only distinction 
of the citizens of Antioch. The arts of luxury 
were honoured; the serious and manly virtues 
were the subject of ridicule ; and the contempt 
for female modesty and reverent age, announced 
the universal corruption of the capital of the 
E.ist. The love of sjiectacles was the taste, or 
ratlier passion, of the Syrians : the most skilful 

nhuh they citeiHltil fax a> ihe eijuator, and the neighbourhood of 
I'h n.i. 
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artKt-s were procured from the adjacent cities ; 
a considerable sli.ire ot‘ the re\outie uas 
to the j>ublic aimiseineiits ; and the magnificence 
of the games oftlie theatre ami circus was con- 
sidered as the happiness, and as the glorv, of 
Antioch. Tlie rustic manners of a prince who 
tlisdained such glory, and was inseusihle of such 
h.ippiness, soon disgusted the delicacy of Ids 
subjects ; and tlie elfeminate Orient.ds coulil 
neither imitate, nor admire, the se\ere simplicity 
w liich Julian always maiutiiued, aiul sometimes 
artected. Tlie days of festi\ity, coiisecrate<l, by 
ancient custom, to tlie lionour of the god'^. were 
the only occasions in w hieh Julian niaxerl his 
philosophic severity ; and those festi\.ils wi-re the 
only days in which the S\riaus t»f Antioch could 
reject the allurements <if pleasure. The majority 
<»f the people "upported the gloi \ of t)n- C'hrjstiaii 
name, which had lieeii first itnented b\ tlnir .ui- 
cestors they contented themseKes with dis- 
(jhejing the moral precepts, hut the\ weie scru- 
pulously attached to the speculative <ioctriiies, 
of their religion. The cluinh of Antioch was 
distracted by heresy and sthiMU ; but the Arians 
and the Athanadans, the followers of Meletius 
and those of Pauliniis,!^ were actuated by the 
same pioUs hatred of tlieir common adversary. 
Tt...r..e„,OT 'I''."-’ iircjudioc- »a-s en- 

tDJuiiaii. tertained against the character of an 
apostate, the enemy anil successor of a prince 
who had engaged the affections of a very nu- 
merous 4.ect ; and the removal of St. Rahylas 
excited an implacable opposition to the person : 
of Julian, His subjects compl.-nncd. witli sn- 


and fish, Julian publicly declared, tli.it a frugal 
city ought to he satisfieil wjtli u regular supjily 
of wine, oil, and buad ; hut he acknowledged*, 
that it was the duty of a soveieign tii provide 
for the suhsistence of his people. With this 
s,dutary view, the emperor veiiturvd on a \etv 
dangerous and doiditful stej), of fixing, by U gal 
aulhonty, tiie value of ci>rn. He enacted, that, 
in a time of scarcity, it sliould be sold at a 
^irtco which had sehlom been known in the most 
plentiful years; and that lu's own example miglit 
strengthen his laws, lie sent into the iruuket 
four hundred an<i tw enty-two thousand tnoflii, or 
measures, which were drawn by his order fioni 
the granaries of llierapolis, of t'lialcis, and even 
of Isgvjit, 'I’he consequences might have been 
toroseeii, and were soon felt. 'I’he Imperial 
wJieat was jiiuchaseil by the rich merchants; the 
proprietors of land, or of corn, witliheld from 
the city the accustomed supply; and the small 
quantities tliat appeared in the market were 
secretly sold at an advanced arul illegal price. 
Julian still continuc'd toapplaud his own policy, 
treated the complaints of the pisiple as a vain 
ami ungrateful murmur, and convinced AnticK'h 
that he had inherited the obstinacy, though not 
the cruelty, of his hrotlier Oallus. The re- 
monstrances of the municipal semate scTved only 
to exasperate his inflexible mind. He was per- 
suaded, perh.aps with truth, that the senators of 
Antioch who possc‘ssc>d lands, or were concerned 
in tnde, had themselves contributed to the ca- 
lamities of tlieir country; anrl lie unputcii the 
divresjKCirul bv>ldness which they assuimd. to the 


perstitious indignation, that fanuue h.id piirsmd ^ souse, not of public duty, lint of private intvrest. 


the emperor's steps from ('<ai't<mtinop)e to 
Antioch ; and the tlisccuitent of a hungry p>o)dc 
was exasperateil by tlie in)u<iujous a'fempt fo 
relieve their di-.tre-'. I'lic I’u K-- 
Uiency of the '.(.as<»n had atlt^tid 
the luirvestsof Syria ; and the |.nce 
of bread, 1’* in tlie markets of Antic'ch. h.id na- 
tur.illy ri-scn in proportion to the •‘Carettv of 


Si arrits i f 
and piil'Iic di 


J'ijc wlioh' body, ion''lsting’ of two hniulrvii «>f 
t'u' mo't Molilv aid wt.dtliy titr/tiis. were si-ut. 
Ml. hr. I gu.u-i. fio:n the pd.ice to tlu' prison; 
.'Uid though tlu y wvre pt rnntti tl, betiire the close 
ot’ V v,.ning. to return, to tlu ir respev tiv e houses. 17 
the etn[u.ror him«.elf could not obtain the for- 
givene''S wjdih he had so easily granted. The 
ime gnwancvs were still the sul>jvit of the '■atne 


corn. But the fair and reasonable proportion j coinjiiaints. w hah w lTc industi iouslv circulated 


w.as soon violated by the r.apacious .arts of mo- 
nopoly. In this unequ.al contest, in which the 
produce of the laml is claimed by one ji.irfy. as 
his exclusive property ; is iisctl by aiiother as 
a lucrative object of tradi* ; ami is refjuirvd bv a 
thiril for the daily atul necxssarv sujiport of hfe ; 
all the profits of the intenue<li;ite agents are 
at cumulated on the head 4»f the ilefencelcss cj»u- 
siinuTs. 'J'he h.udsl.ips of their situ.iliini wen* 
ev.iggeratcrl arid imnast'd bv their own im- 
patience and anxictv , and the .ippiebensjun of 
51 scaicitv graibnbv prudiu.d th« aoja sirani « s 
ot a t t ,e lu \ ur.o-i- , .t . s »if 

atioi li t ompl.oiii i! of iiu iij^b pm. of • ..iibr v 


by the wit am) levity t)f the Mmin (becks. 
During the licentious days of the S.iturnaiiti, the 
streets of the lify n sounded with insolent songs, 
which derideii liie laws, the religion, the jKr- 
vni.il coiufutt, and even the of the em- 

{•tror ; and the spirit c»f Antirndi was manifested 
by the connivance of the magistrates, and the 
applause of the multitude, Tlie discijile of 
SiH-rales was tiK) rleeply affected by thes*- pojmlar 
insults; but the monarch, imdowe*! witli quick 
sf le-ibjlity, ami {)ossi“ss,<i f»f ahs/dnle [)ov\t r, re- 
fused h/s passnnis the gr.tf ific.UKin <>f rex<f»g<', 
\ fyiant miL'ht h.iv }'ros<-nbv <1. wifhi.ot distjci- 
tH»n, the (ivvs and t*>rlmies ».f the tits/vns of 
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Antioch; and the unwarlikc Syrians must have 
patiently submitted to the lust, the rapaciousness, 
and tlic cruelty, of the faithful legions of Gaul. 

A mililer sentence might. have deprived the ca- • 
pital of the East of its honours and piivileges; , 
and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects, of Julian, ' 
would have ai)plauded an act of justice, which J 
asserted the dignity of the supreme magistrate | 
of the republic. But instead of abusing, or 
exerting, the authority of the st.ite, to revenge } 
injuries. Juli.in con- ; 
nvitiiv tented hiniselt with an inotlensive i 

mo<le of retaliation, vvhiclj it vvouhl i 
be in the power of few princes to empli>y. He i 
had been insulted by satires and libels; in his 
turn he composed, under the title of the Enemy 
of the Bcar<ly an ironical confession of his own 
faults, and a severe satire on the licentious and 
effeminate manners of Antioch. This Imperial 
reply was publicly exposed before the gates of 
the palace ; and the Misopogon 20 still remains 
a singular monument of the resentment, the wit, 
the humanity, and the indiscretion, of Julian. 
Though he affected to laugh, he couhl not for- j 
give. His contempt was expressed, and his ■ 
revenge might he gratified, hy the nomination ' 
of a governor •- wortfiv only of such subjects: 1 
and the emperor, for wer renounemgthe ungrate- 1 
fulcitv, proclaimed his resolution to pass tlie | 
ensuing winter at Tarsus in Cilicia.*^ 1 

Theviphut Yet A Htioch possessed onc citl/en, ^ 
A n'll'l-sw, genius and virtues might ' 

atone, in the opinion of Julian, f<»r ! 
the vice and folly of his country. The copliist j 
Libanius w’as bom in the capital of the East; ' 
he publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and , 
declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, Constantinople, ! 
Athens, and, during the remainder of his life, ' 
at Antioch. His school was assiduously fre- 
cjuented by tiie Grecian youth ; his disciples, ; 
who sometimes exceeded the number of eighty, ' 
Celebrated their incomparable master : and the 
jealousy of his rivals, who persecuted him from 
one city to another, confinned the favourable 
iipmion which Libanius ostentatiously displayed ' 
of bis superior merit. Tlio preceptors of Julian ; 
had extorted a nush but sok-inn assurance, that j 
he wouiil never atteiul the keturesof their ad- \ 
vtrsarv . the curiosity of the roval youth was 1 
cliecked anil inflamed he secretly procured tile | 
writingsof this dangerous sophist, and gradually 
surpassed, in the perfect imitation of his -tvlo, . 
the most laborious of ills domestic pupiK.--* ' 
When Julian asieiuied the throne, lie de- , 
cl.ired his impatience to embrace .md reward 

I'lIil.T'i's r ,, .5' ) r-'T,".’. Ant .f tS' '■ 

iS'.st rhL.t'M.n*nf .,f .,ti [ . vt'i in i-n Mi . > 

p T '■) I in..,nu,n.s l,nw 1 ti 1*1 eej i Mol tJu .n-u t to ' 

the Hotnin afniuNSid-'is 

On fht snhiivt nf the iMi-ipnenn, we Immimm /xtu 1 ♦ ! i- 

binnw (Or, It I’lnniali-. c xcit y 'sn ' oreo'Ts N /jtn/tn 'One 
IT p n- . the Chr.vii, ..f Vi n-h. .h h** Xf liU • - n i 
p 1 5. O' i. 1 h.ivi' eswrfiti t ■■r. to the trai''l,it.i*n inU i.utts of 

the Vhlw df U Bletene (\ le de •hiM.T, t'-iRi ii p l_l~s' 
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forth into 'inti ihrei t m * i tue 
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the Syrian sophist, who had preserved, in a 
degenerate age, the Grecian purity of taste, of 
manners, and of religion. The emperor’s pre- 
possession was increased and justified by the 
discreet pride of his favourite. Instead of press- 
ing, with the foremost of the crowd, into the 
palace of Constantinople, Libanius calmly ex- 
pected his arrival at Antioch; withdrew from 
court on the first symptoms of coldness and in- 
<iifrereiice ; required a formal invitation for each 
visit; and taught Ids sovereign an important 
lesson, that he might command the obedience 
of a subject, but that he must deserve the attach- 
ment of a friend. The sophists of every age, 
despising, or affecting to despise, the accidental 
distinctions of birth and fortune,*'^ reserve their 
esteem for the superior qualities of the mind, 
with which they themselves are so plentifully 
endow’cd. Julian might disdain the acclama- 
tions of a venal court, vvljo adored tlie Imperial 
purjde ; but he w’as deeply flattered by the 
praise, the admonition, the freedom, and tlic 
envy of an independent philosopher, whoicfused 
his favours, loved his person, celebrated his 
fame, and protected his memory. The volu- 
minous writings of Libanius still exist; for the 
most part, they are the vain and idle composi- 
tions of an orator, wjjo cultivated the science of 
words ; the productions of a recluse student, 
whose mimi, regardless of his coteniporaries, 
was incesiantly fixed <.n fhe Tiojan wai, and 
the Athenian commoiiwealtli. et the sophist of 
Antioch sometimes descended from this imagi- 
nary elevation; he entertained a viu'ious and 
elaborate correspondence;-^ he praised tiie vir- 
tues of his own times ; lie boldly arraigned the 
abuses of public and private life; and he elo- 
quently pleaded the cause of Antioch against 
the just resentment of Julian and Theodosius. 
It is the common calamity of old age,- to lo^e 
whatever might have rendered it desirable; 
but Libanius experienced the peculiar misfortune 
of surviving tiie religion and tlie sciences, to 
which he had conseci.Ued Ins genius. The 
friend of Julkn was an indignant spectator of 
tile triumph of Cliri.stianity ; and his bigotry, 
which darkened the prospect of tlie visible world, 
did not inspire L i anius with any lively hopes of 
celestial glory and happiness. -S 

Tlic martial impatience of Julian ^viarch of Ju- 
iiri^ed him to take the field in the 
beginning of the spring ; and he dis- a iPri'ri, 
missed, with contempt and reproach, 
the senate of Antioch, wlio accompanied the 
emperor beyond the limits of theii own territory, 

'21 T ir'iix, Or.if r.wrt. < mi p ‘.“i', .'"1 
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to vhich he* was rosohed nL-\t‘r to retuni. After 
a lalioiious march of two he hailed on the 

tlind at Reia-‘a, or Aleppo, \sliere lie hatl tlie 
mortitication tjf iuulliiii a stnate alinosl en!irel\ 

C liristi.in ; vnIiu recei\ed ^\illl cold and tormal 
deiiionstrations of respect, tiie eloijuent sermon 
of the ajiostle of Paganism. 'I'iie S4>n 4>f one of 
tlie most illu.stiious citi/cens of liera*.!, who had 
embraced, either from interest or conscience, the 
religion <if the emperor, was ilisinlierited by his 
angry parent. The father anti the son were 
invitetl to the Imperial talile. Julian, placmg 
himself between them, attempted, withtnit suc- 
cess, to inculcate the lesson and example t>f to- 
leiatitin; supported, with affected c.ihuneHS, the 
indiscreet zeal of the agetl Chrisiian, who seeiiietl 
to forget the sentiments of nature, and the duty 
of a subject , and at itngtb turning towards the 
atllicteil south, Since \on li.ise lost a fa!!it.r,” 
said be, “ for m\ s.ike, it is ini unibent on me to 
** suppls Ills place." ’ 'I'he unperur was le- | 
ceiled in a manner much more .igree.ible to Ins j 
wishes at Ratine, a small town ple.isantly seated j 
in ,a groie of c\ j)resses. about tweiits miles ftoni | 
the city of Hlerapolis. The solemn rites of ; 
sacritice were <U-cently prepared by the inhabi- 
tants of Ratnic, who seemed attached to the 
worship of their tutelar deities, Apollo and Ju- 
piter; but the serious piety of Julian vias oflendtd 
b\ the tumult of their applause ; and he too 
clearlj discerned, tliat the smoke winch arose 
from their altars was the incense of Hatteix, 
rather than of deMition. The ancient and niag- 
nihetmt teinjile, whuh had saiutitkd. for si> 
mail) ages, the iit\ of Ilieriipohs. -i no l.>t,-cr 
sul)-Mid; and till’ iMi,.d wiailh. wi.uii 

affuidid ,i lihiid m.ui'U to n,ou thin 

thue liuiulrLd pro si-. iniLht lia-tiii it' dowm.d. 
V«.i J uhan ciij" s td the saMst’.u uon of , u;l*i .u u g 
a pliilosoplii r and a ti k nil, w rcligmus ‘u m- 
ness liad wiflistuud the pic-'ing and Ujn..iti.d 
solicitations of Consttinriiis and t.»ai!u'. as 
.is those princes lodged .it Ids hoiisv. in tl.eir 
p.is'.ige throi gh Ilin.ipolis. in tin. lanri of 
iiiilit.ii) pu [lar.ilion, a..d the taules' tontidviiee 
of a faimhar corresporaii nee, tlie ziai of Jiilnuj 
appears to haie hi.cn hvcli aiut nniforin. He 
had now undertaken an iinjautant aruldillnult 
war, and the anxiets of the eiciit remiernl him 
still more attciitixe to ob'cne and register the 
mu't ti tling pic-sagc's, fioin which, attording to 
tlieruUsut 'linn itn»n, .in\ knowledgi'ot futurity 
could hi diimd. ► lie informed labanins of 
his pii'gi. s, as to as Hi-rapoh'. bv an c h gaiit 
c pi'di . II l.u h oi j.' i \ - tie tai ih'i ‘>1 111 ' g» no IS. 
and i.is f. i.ilii fra n '1 i]> tor tjic -Lpiust i.f An- 
tiui n. 


-j. I nn Ir -s • T '• •-r- - a 



I Hiera[H»lis, situ.ite almost on tlie jii- .u .lu-n .'f 
[ banks of the Kaphr.Uis. ' ‘ h.ui been 
' app(»inte<{ tor the gv.neJ.il ri ndc/\ous of the Uo- 
iii.ia lioops, who iiiiiiicdiati 1\ ji.i'Scd tlic griat 
I n\ei on a biidge ot bo.tls, wliiili was ])itMousU‘ 

J coiisli uctecl. ’ ’ If the ini hnations of .1 uii.ui h.id 
been siniil.ii to those of his predc cessoi . he might 
liace wasted the actice and iinpoit.int hi-ason of 
j tlie yc'ar in the ciicus of Saniosala, or in tlie* 
tlmiclies of I'hlessa. Rut as the wailike em- 
peror, instead of (’oiistantius, had cliosc-n Alex- 
ander for his inijdel, he ad\;inced without delay 
to (’aiihio, a\er\ ancient cit\ of Mesopotamia, 
at the disiaiue of fourscore miles from I lii rapolis. 
I’lie ti-m])le of the Moon attracted the dexotioii 
of Julian ; but the halt of a few days was jiriii- 
eipaliy empkned in completing tlu* immense* 
pieparations for the Persian war. The scxrct 
of the e\))cditic)n had hitherto remained in Ins 
own breast ; but as Carrlne is the jioint of separ- 
ation of the two great roads, he could no longer 
conceal, whether it was his design te» attack tlie 
doiniiiions of .Sapor on the side of the ’I'lgris, or 
on tliat of the Euphrates. Tin* emperor detached 
an army of thirty thousand men, under the com- 
mand of ids kinsman Procopius, and of Sebas- 
tian, who liad lx*en duke of Egypt. nio\ were 
ordered to direct their march towards Nisihis 
and to secure (he frontier from the desultory in- 
cursions of the enemy, before they attempleil tlie 
pass,»ge of the Tigris. Their siibseijnent oper- 
alioiis were left to the discretion of tlie* gchii.ils; 
Init Juh.iii c \pcctc d. that after w.i'tmg with lire 
and sw.Uil the tiitile dis?nits of .Media .ual 
\(.i.ibcli' . tl/ey liil..iit a) ri\ c male r liic Walls of 
( te j; 1 .'U ..laait the s,.n e tioa , that he l.n.isi If. 
.aU.iui wnh iijU.d slips idi’lig the* btuk- i.f 
thv I >.j>i,i.i’es. shi.nld l e-I' the i.ip.t.d of tiiC 
r.i-.iu „ ...Mr.!';.. ’111. nf ,, „ 

li Weil-c<-nc» ited idail iliLendid. ■ t,»r 

* , ,• 1 ' * OrMit'' M 

III .1 gu.it mea'ure. on tiu powiiiul 
.ual n.i.U .isvi-t.uu'e of the king of .Xniuina, 
will', without expo'ing tlie safety ot his own do- 
luimous, n.i.ht det.vili.iu .tiMy ot four tltous.md 
he r-i . .“.lui tv\ e fitv tho(ls.Uul t\>ot. t«; the .'I'.vlstiUH c 
ol the Uom.'iits. ‘ Rut the leeble Ars.iec' '1 1- 
raiuis,''' king of .Vrnie-nia. iiad di ge ner.ited still 
mure shainefull\ than Ins father ( iaisroes, from 
the manlx virtues of tlie great '1 iridivtes ; ami as 
t!ie pii-itkciiiinons monarch w.as averse to any 
enUrprise of dange r and glory, he could disguise 
his tiirml indoleiu-i' hy the more deiant t xi uses 
of religion and gr.Uitinie . lie expre ssed ajuoiiS 
attachment to tlie im iiiory of Const.mtius. from 
whose h.emis he h.id r« 1 1 ive il in m.irri.tgo ( )1\ in- 
pias. the daiighn r of the pi a le f 1 AMav in'- , as'd 
the' ailiame ot a female, who had been ed.it at<d 
”l J f* t «*rl ♦■-I rl .r, ' f a k"- s 'r .V '-S V < ' ,">1 .n-. 
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as the destined wife of the emperor Constans, 
exalted the dignity of a ])ar])arian king.«y 
Tiranus pruftssed the Christian religion ; he 
reigned over a nation of Christians; and he 
was restrained, by every principle of conscience 
and interest, from contributing to the Mctory, 
wliich would consummate the ruin of the church. 
The alienated mind of Tirauus was exa-Nporated 
by tlie indiscretion of Julian, who treated the 
king of Annenia as his slave, and as the enemy 
of the gods, d'he h.uighty and tlireatening style 
of the Imperial mandates +'• awakened the secret 
indignation of a prince, wlio, in tlie humiliating 
state of dependence, wa.s still ctjnscious of his 
royal descent from the Arsacides, the lords of 
the East, and tlie ilvals of the Roman power. 

Mmtarv {>re- The military dispositions of Ju- 
jjkilfully contrived to de- 
ceive the spies, and to divert tlie attention, of 
Sapor. The legions appeared to direct their 
march towards Nisibis and the Tigris. On a 
suilden they wheeled to the right ; traversed the 
level and naked plain of Carrhje ; and reached, 
on the third day, the hanks of the Euphrates, 
vviiere the strong town of Nicephorium, or CaU 
liniciiin, had been founded by the Macedonian 
kings. From thence the emperor pursued bis 
march, above ninety miles, along the wiiuling 
stream of the Euphrates, till at length, about 
one month after his departure from Antioch, he 
discovered the towers of Circesium, the extreme 
limit of the Roman dominions. Tlie army of 
Julian, tlio most numerous thatany of the Caesars 
had ever led against Persia, consisted of sixty- 
five thousand etfective and well-disciplined sol- 
diers. The V eteran bands of cav airy and infantry, 
of Romans and barbarians, had been selected 
from the ditferont provinces ; and a just pre- 
eminence of loyalty and vakiur was claimed by 
the hardy Gauls, who guarded the tluone and 
person of their beloved prince. *V fonnidable 
body of Sev thian auxiliaries liad been transported 
from anotiier climate, and almost from another 
world, to invade a distant country, of whose 
name and situation they were ignorant. The 
love of rapine and war allured to the Imperial 
standard several tribes of Saiacens, or roving 
Arabs, whose '.crvice Julian had commanded, 
while he sternly refused the payment of the 
accustomed suhsidie'.. The broad tiiannel of 
the Euphrates ■* > was criiwdvd hv a Heet of eleven 
hundred ships, destined to atteml the motions, 
and to siitisfy the want", of the Roman armv. 
The military strength of the fleet v^as composed 
of fifty armeii galievs ; and tluse were accoinjia- 
nifcsl by an ecjii.il moiihir of flat-bottonu il boats, 
which might occu'-umaily he connci’ted into the 
form of temporary budges. The rest of the 

.■Vl .AiT'T.i’n TT 11 VthiTTi-i'-j Ui’tT) i p sVfi sa^s, -n U 
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ships, partly constructed of timlier, and partly 
covered witli raw hides, were laden with an al- 
most inexliaiistible sujiply of arms and engines* 
of utensils and provisions. The vigilant huina 
nity of Julian had embarked a very large maga- 
2 ine of vinegar and biscuit for the use of the 
sohliers, but he prohibited the indulgence of 
wine; and rigorously stopped a long string oi 
superfluous camels tliat attempted to follow the 
rear of the anny. The river Chaboras falls into 
the Euphrates at Circesium ; and as soon as 
tlie trumpet gave the signal of march, the Ro- 
mans passed the little stream which separated 
two mighty and hostile empires. The Julian enters 
custom of ancient discipline required ie^hon^!* 
a military oration; and Julian em- April 7ih. 
braced every opportunity of displaying his elo- 
quence. He animated the impatient and attentive 
legions by the example of the inflexible courage 
and glorious triumphs of their ancestors. He 
excited their resentment by a lively picture of 
the insolence of the Persians ; and he exhorted 
them to imitate his firm resolution, either to 
extirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote his 
life in the cause of the republic. The eloquence 
of Julian wfis enforced by a donative of one 
hundred and thirty pieces of silver to every sol- 
dier ; and the bridge of the Chaboras was in- 
stantly cut away, to convince tlie troops that 
they must place their hopes of safety in the suc- 
cess of their ann'^. Yet the prudence of the 
emperor induced him to secure a remote frontier, 
perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men 
was left at Circesium, wliich completed, to the 
number of ten thousand, the regular garrison of 
that important fortress.'*^ 

From the moment that the Ro- 
mans entered the enemy s country, thectebertof 
the country of an active and art- 
ful enemy, the order of march was disposed 
in three columns. The strengtli of the in- 
fmtry, and consequently of tlie whole army, 
was placed in the centre, under the peculiar 
command of their master-general Victor. On 
the right, the brave Nevitta led a column of 
sevc'ral legions along tlie lianks of the Eu- 
jihratcs. and almost alwav', in sight of the fleet. 
'Ihe left flank of the army was protected by the 
column of cavairv. Hormisdas and Arinthseiis 
were appointed generals of tlie horse; and the 
I singular adventure', of Honnisdas-*® are not 
unde-^ervii'g of our notice. lie was a Persian 
prince, of tlie ro^al race of the Sassanides, who, 
in tlie troubles of the minority of S-ipor, had 
C'.caped from prison to the hospitable court of 
the guat Constantine. llonni.-das at first ex- 
cited the compassion, and at lenglli acquiied the 
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esteem, of his new ma'^ter^ ; hi>> \alc»ur and 
fidelity r.iised him t<» the mihtarv ImHi urs dI’ 
the ltt>man service; and, thout^li a Christi.m. 
he nii^^ht indulge the sei ret satisfaction of tun- 
\incin;4 his nni^iatefnl countr\, that an op- 
pressed siihji'ct may piove the most dan^eroub 
enemy. Such was the disposition of the tliree 
principal columns. J'lie frojit and flanks <if 
the army were covered hy laiciliamis with a 
Hyin^ detaclmieiit of fifteen hundred h-^lit-arnii d 
soldiers, whose active vigilance ohsiivnl tin* 
most distant sij;ns, and conveved tlie iailii-.t 
notice, <,»f any liostile ap|)niael». Da^alaiiiho ,, 
and Secundinus duke <if Osrlioene, londmatd 
the troops of the re.ir-puiid; tin* haj;iap:e 
securely proct*eded in the intirv.ils of the 
columns; aiul the ranks, fiom a nu>ti\e eitlur 
t>f use or ostv'ntation, wire foinied in smh oj , 5^ 
order, that the whole line of man li cvtindid 
almost ten miles. Tlie (».din.irv post ot .luhan 
was at the liead of the leiitre cdunin , Imt as 
he [ireferred the duties of a in lal to tlie 'tale 
of a mon.neh, he rajddlv mo\id, witli a small 
escort of li;j^ht cavalry, to tlie float, tlie rear, fie 
flanks wherever Ids jiresenee conhl animate 01 
protect the march of the Roman armv. The 
country winch iluy traverseil, from the ( na- 
Inuas, to the cultivated laiuK of Ass\ija. may 
be considered as a part of the desert of .Vrahia, 
a dry and barren waste, whiili could luvir l>c 
improved hy tiic most powi.rfid arts (if human 
industry, Julian m.irclK'l over tlie s.mie trrouml 
which ha<.l been tnxl above seven huml.'itl viais , 
iHjfore hy tlie fi-otstijis of the voui'..:cr ( vmi'., ' 
and which is dtsciilied l>v ocv of tiir i.-*-.- • 


thatrlvtr. The cit_\ of Atmah. or Anatho,'*'^ 
tlie .utu.ii resiiKnce of an Aiahl.m emir, is 
compo-.ed ot’ two lone; 'tiert-,, wliiih eiulosi. 
v^ithin a iiatuial loi titii .m<iii. a small Isl.md 
in the mid . 1 . and two fnniful "pots on eiilu i 
side, of the I'viiphi.ites. 'I'iie wailike inli.i- 
hitaiits <if Anatho showid a ilisiuisiii<)ti to slop 
the manh of a Roman unjieior ; till tluv were 
diwilitl ftoni sill h j.u.il presiiinpiion, hv the 
iniid (.xhoitatioiis of prince llonuisd.is, and th-* 
appro.jihm:.; ti irois of ti,e tint and army. 'I‘hi v 
imploied, and e\|uiKncid, tiie clenu-iuv of 
Julian, who ti aiisjilantcil the jieojile to an ad- 
v.inta^eous setth mint, ne.ir Ch.diis in .Svn.s, 
and admiltiil Pus.ins, the ^ovi'rnor, to an ho- 
nouralde rank in his seivlte and friendship. 
Rut tlie impre^inahie fortiess of TliilutJia conhl 
seoiii the men. lie nt‘ a sie^'e ; and the einpiror 
was o!^lli^^•,| to eoiiteiit hmisi-!f w ith an insiiltin;.^ 
promise tli.it, w hi n he Iia»] suhduid the inlirior 
proMiiies ot IVr-ia, ’i'luhitli.i would lui longer 
niuse to urace the tiiumph of the lompieror, 
i lie inhabit. lilts of the oj>in towns, nn.ihli' to 
risist, and imwillin:' to vnlil, tied with prcu- 
jdt.ilion ; and thiir housi-s. Idled v\ifh spoil .in<l 
}»rovisioim, wire iH’Cupied hy the vildiers of 
Juli.ui, who m.assacrcd, wifiioul rcniorst*, and 
without ptinisfiment. some difcnctless women. 
Diirinjr the manh. the Surenas, or IVrsi.m 
p ner.il, and Mahk Rixiosaci’s, the renow lud 
cinirofthetriheof (lassaii, imessantly hovend 
round the a’-mv • iviiv str.n^jlir was intir- 
Ci |'ti.«l , I \i r\ defathnii nl w .is .ui.u kt d ; .and the 
V ill ui* 11' d.i •, isi.ipid vvith soim ddhii.ltv 
fiom ti.ijr hand'. Rut tin Ii.uImjmus wui’ 
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‘‘desert; .and tlie fatj^na" of the ii'iri'i vv,.re 
“ alleviattxl hy the atnuscmenls of th* ihi e. ’ 
The liH)se s.'md of the d« si rt was frupai.tly 
raised hy tlie wind into clouds of dust .tixi .1 
great number of the soldiers of Juh.m. vv,tji 
tlieir tents, were suddenlv throvvn to tin erouud 
by the violence of an uru-specteil bun ie.me. 

.. 'I'he s,in(K phuiis of Mi-sonot.iniia 

Hw »v»cf«'«''. , : , , * , 

were ntiandoiicd t»» the ai.lt ii>pts 

and wlhl assis of ihi* di si rt ; !>ul a varutv tif 
ptipulous *owns ,uid vdi.iji-s win* p’.a-i.dl, 
situ.ited on the hank-. t>! iht I,i.,hr.il» .i’ d j;j 
the islands wiuili oci i-'.om.iIIv 1>v 
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'I he whole loimtfv might havi ilnnmd the p* - 
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proach, between Bagdad and Babylon, within 
twenty-five, miles of eacli other. A muhituile 
of artificial canals, dug without much labour in 
a soft aiul yielding soil, connected tlie rivers, and 
intersected the plain of Assyria. The uses of 
these artificial canals were various and important. 
They served to discharge the superfluous waters 
from one river into the other, at tl)e season of 
their respective inundations. Suhdiv iding them- 
selves into smaller and smaller branches, they 
refreshed the dry lands, and supplied the de- 
ficiency of rain. They facilit.ited the inter- 
course of peace and commerce ; and, as the 
dams couUl be speedily broke down, they armed 
the despair of the Assyrians with the means of 
0 })posing a sudden deluge to the progress of an 
invading army. To the soil and climate of As- 
syria, nature had denied some of her choicest 
gifts, the vine, the olive, and tlie fig-tree ; but 
the food which supports the life of man, and 
particularly wheat and barley, were produced 
with inexhaustible fertility ; and the husband- 
man, who committed his seed to the earth, was 
frequently rewarded with an increase of two, or 
even of three, hundred. The face of the country 
was interspersed with groves of innumerable 
palm-trees ; 5 j and the diligent natives cele- 
brated, either in verse or prose, the tlirec hun- 
dred and sixty uses to whah the trunk, the 
branches, the leaves, tiie juice, and the fiuit. 
w’ere skilfully applied. Several manufiictmes. 
especially those of leather and linen, employed 
the industry of a numerous people, ami atlbided 
valuable materials for foreign trade ; which aj)- 
pears, hovvever, to have been conducted by the 
hands of strangers. Babylon had been con- 
verted into a royal park ; but near the ruins of 
the ancient capital, new cities had successively 
arisen, and the pojmlousness of the country wa-s 
displayed in the multitude of towns and village-', 
which were built of luick-, dried in tiie sun. 
and strongly cemented with bitumen, the n.i- 
tural and peculiar production of the Babylonian 
soil. Wlule the successors of Cyrus reigned 
over Asia, the province of Assyria alone main- 
tained, during a third part of the year, the 
luxurious plenty of the table and liousehold of 
the Great King. Four considerable villages were 
assigned fertile subsistence of his Indian dogs; 
eiglit hundred stallions, and sixteen thousand 
mares, were constantly kept, at the expense of 
the countiy, foi the rov.d staiiL'' ; and as tlie daily 
tribute, which was paiil t<i tiie '•atiaji, amounted 
to one English bu'-liel of s]]\ cT, w e mav compute 
the annual revenue ot A'-'V-iia at more than twelve 
hundred thousand })Oi:nds aterlmg.*’ 

InvaMorof.Vs. As-Jli.l Hon- <K- 

^ j, voteel b_v Julian to the calamities of 

■’war; and the jAiiio^ojihci' ret.dlatvil 
on a guilfles-, peojde the acts of lapine and 
cruelty wliich lia^l be^n Ci>mmitt« «l by tlwir 
liauglity mn-.tor in the Roman provinces. 'J'iie 
trembling A-^syrians sunimomd the livers to 


their assistance ; and completed, with their own 
hands, the ruin of their country. The road-, 
were rendered impracticable ; a flood of waters 
was poured into the camp ; and, during seve- 
ral days, the troops of Julian were obliged to 
contend with the most discouraging hardships. 
But every obstacle was surmounted by the per- 
severance of the legionaries, who were inured to 
toil as well as to danger, and who felt themselves 
animated by the sjiirit of their leader. The 
damage was gradually repaired ; the waters were 
restored to their proper channels ; whole groves 
of [lalin-trees were cut down, and placed along 
the broken jiarts of the road ; and the army passed 
over the broad and deeper canals, on bridges 
of floating rafts, which were supported by the 
help of bladders. Two cities of Assyria pre- 
sumed to resist the arms of a Roman emperor ; 
and they both paid the severe penalty of their 
rashness. At the distance of fifty Siege of Peri- 
miles from the royal residence of 
Ctesiphon, Perisabor, or Anbar, held the second 
rank in the province: a city, large, populous, 
and well fortified, surrounded with a double wall, 
almost encompassed by a branch of the Eu- 
phrates, and defended by the valour of a nume- 
rous garrison. The exhortations of Honui&das 
wore repulsed with contempt; and the ears of 
the Persian prince were wimnded by a just re- 
proach. th.it. unmindful of his rova) birth, ho 
conducted an army of strangers against his king 
and countiy. Tlie Assyrians maintained their 
loyaltv by a skilful, as well as vigorous, de- 
fence ; till the lucky stnike of a hattcring-ram, 
having opened a laige breach, liy shattering one 
of tlie angles of the wall, they hastily retlied 
into the fortification-' t(f the interior cit.ulel. The 
soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously into the 
town, and, alter the full gratification of every 
mihtaiy appetite, Peiisalmr was leduced to 
ashes ; and the engines wliich assaulted the cita- 
del v.ci'e iiiaiited on tlie ruins of the smoking 
houses, ‘file conte't was continued by an in- 
cessant and mutual discharge of missile w capons ; 
and the superiority which the Romans might 
derive from the mechanical powers of their l)a- 
iistoi and catapultae was counterbalanced by the 
advantage of the ground on the side of the be- 
sieged. But as soon as an Hdepohs had been 
constructed, which could engage on equal terms 
with the loftiest ramiiarts, the tremendous aspect 
of a moving tuiiet, that would leave no hope of 
resi'.t.uice or of mercy, terrified the defenders of 
thecit.ide! into an humlde submission ; and the 
pLice was surrendered only two da\s after Julian 
lir't appeared under the walls of Perisabor. 
Two thousind five liundied persons, of both 
sexes, the feilile nninant of a flourishing peo- 
ple, Were })ermitted to retire ; the plentiful 
maer-zines of corn, of arms, and of splendid fur- 
niture. w'eiepnrilv distributed among the troops, 
and partly reserved for the public service; the 
U'-elcss Stoics weie destroyed by fire, or thrown 
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into the stream of the Euphrates j and the fate 
of Amida was revenged by the total ruin of 
Perisabor. 

of Maternal- The City, or rather fortress, of 
cha. Maogamalcha, which was defended 
by sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two 
strong and solid walls of brick and bitumen, 
appears to have been constructed at the distance 
of eleven miles, as the safeguard of the capital 
of Persia. The emperor, apprehensive of leaving 
such an important fortress in his rear, imme- 
diately formed the siege of Maogamalcha ; and 
the Roman army was distributed, for that pur- 
pose, into three divisions. Victor, at the head 
of the cavalry, and of a detachment of heavy- 
armed foot, was ordered to clear the country, as 
far as the banks of the Tigris, and the suliurbs 
of Ctesiphon. The conduct of the attack was 
assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to jilace 
his whole dependence in the military engines 
which he erected against the walls j wliile he 
secretly contrived a more efficacious method of 
introducing his troops into the heart of the city. 
Under the direction of Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, 
the trenches ^’ere opened at a considerable dis- 
tance, and gradually prolonged as far as the edge 
of the ditch. The ditch was speedily filled with 
earth ; and, by the incessant labour of the troops, 
a mine was carried under the foundations of the 
walls, and sustained, at sufficient intervals by 
props of timber. Three chosen cohorts, advanc- 
ing in a single file, silently explored the dark and 
dangerous passage ; till their intrepid leader 
whispered back the intelligence, that he was 
ready to issue from his confinement into the 
streets of the iiostile city. Julian checked tlieir 
ardour, that he might insure their succes', ; and 
immediately diverted the attention of the garri- 
son, by the tumult and clamour of a general 
assault. The I’ersians, who, from their walls, 
contemptuously beheld the progress of an im[) 0 - 
tent attack, celebrated, with song'* of triumph, 
the glory of Svipor ; and ventured to assure tlie 
emperor, that he might ascend the starry man- 
sion of Ormusd, before he could hope to take 
the impregnable city of Maogamalcha. The city 
was already taken. History has recorded the 
name of a private soldier, the first who ascen<led 
from the mine into a deserted tower. The 
passage was widened by his companions, who 
pressed forwards with impatient valour. Fifteen 
hundred enemies were already in the midst of 
the city. The astonished garrison abandoned 
the walls, and their tmly hope of safety; the 
gates were instantly burst open ; and the re- 
\engcof the soldier, unless it were suspended by 
lust or avarice, as saliafi d b\ au undistmguis]*- 
ing massacre. 'I'hs L'^<>vernc>r. who had yiehkd 
on a promise of meri.\ , was bun.t alus. a few 
days afterwards, on a charge of ha^urj uttf-risl 
some disrespectful word? against l!ie honour of 
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prince Hormisdas. The fortifications w'ere razed 
to the ground ; and not a vestige was left, that 
the city of Maogamalcha had ever existed. The 
neighbourhood of the capital of Fersia w-iis 
adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously 
enriched with every prorUiction that could gratify 
the luxury and pnde of an Eastern monarch. 
The pleasant situation of the gardens along the 
banks of the Tigris was improved, according to 
the Persian taste, by the symmetry of flowers, 
fountains, and shady walks : and spacious parks 
W'ere enclosed for the reception of the bears, 
lions, and wild boars, which were maintained at 
a considerable expense for the pleasure of the 
royal chace. The park-walls were broke down, 
the savage game was abandoned to the darts of 
the soldiers, and the palaces of Sapor were re- 
duced to ashes, by the command of the Roman 
emperor. Julian, on this occasion, showed 
himself ignorant, or careless, of the laws of 
civility, which the prudence and refinement of 
polished ages have established between hostile 
princes. Yet these wanton ravages need not 
excite in our breasts any vehement emotions of 
pity or resentment. A simple, naked statue, 
finished by the hand of a Grecian artist, is of 
more genuine value than all these rude and 
costly monuments of barbaric labour; and, if 
we are more deeply affected by the ruin of a 
palace, than by the conflagration of a cottage, 
our humanity nmst have fonned a very erroneous 
estimate of the miseries of human life. ^7 

Julian was an olyect of terror pMwnai h.ha- 
and hatreti to tlie Persians ; and the 
painters of tliat nation represented the invader 
of their country under the emblem of a furious 
lion, wlh) vomited from Ins mouth a consuming 
fire.^' To hi-? friends and soldiers the philoso- 
phic hero appeared in a more amiable light; 
and liis virtues were never more conspicuously 
displayed, than in the last, and most active, pe- 
rio<l of his life. He practised, without effort, 
an<l almost without merit, the habitual qualities 
of temperance and sobriety. According to the 
<hctates of that artificial wisdom, which assumes 
an absolute dominion over the mind and body, 
he sternly refused himself the indulgence of tlie 
most natural ajjpetites.^'* In the w’arm climate 
of Assyria, which solicited a luxurious people 
to the gratification of every sensual desire,®'* a 
youthful conqueror preserved his chastity pure 
and inviolate; nor was Julian ever tempted, even 
by a motive of curiosity, to visit his female cap- 
tives of exquisite beauty,®' who, instead of resist- 
ing liis power, would liave disputed with each 
other tile honour of his embraces. With the 
'.<une firmness that he resisted the allurements 
of love, he sustained the liardships <»f war. 
When the lioinan-' inaiched tlinmgh the fiat 
•md tliHuii’d tMiuitrv, tiieir sovereign, on foot, at 
tlie head iiis legions, shared their fatigues, 
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and animated tiieir diligence. In every useful j “becomes an emperor who has filled the fir'vt 
labour, tlie hand of Julian was piompt and “ rank among men, 1 am preparc il to die, stand- 
strenuous ; and the Imperial purple was wet ‘‘ ing ; and to despise a piecarious life, wliicli, 
and dirty, as tiie coarse garment of the meanest “ e\ery hour, may depend on an accidental 
soldier. The two sieges ailowe<l him some re- ‘‘ fever. If I have been found unwortliy of the 
markable opportunities of signalising his per- “ command, there are now among you (1 speak 
sonal valour, which, ill the improved state of the “it with pride and pleasure), there are many 
military art, can seldom be exerted by a pru- “ chiefs, whose merit and experience are equal 
dent general. The emperor stood before the “to the coiuluct of the most impoitant war. 
citadel of Perisabor, insensible of his extreme “ Such has been the temper of my leign, that I 
danger, and encouraged his troops to burst open “ can retire, without regret, and without appic- 
the gates of iron, till he was almost overwhelmed “ hension, to the obscurity of a private station. 
under a cloud of missile weapons, and huge The modest resolution of Julian was answered 
stones, that were directed against his person. by the unanimous applause and cheeiful ol)e- 

As he examined the exterior fortifications of dience of the Romans, w ho declared their con- 
Maogamalcha, two Persians, devoting tliem- | fidence of victory, wliile they fouglit under tlie 
selves for their country, suddenly rushed upon | banners of their heroic prince. Their courage was 
him with drawn scimitars: the emperor dexter- 1 kiiulled by his frequent and familiar asseverations 
ously received their blows on his iijiUfted • (for such wishes w'ere the oaths of Julian'), “ So 
shield ; and, with a steady and well-aimed thrust, “ may I reduce the Persians under the yoke ! ” 
laid one of his adversaries dead at his feet. The “ Tims may I restore the strength and splendour 
esteem of a prince who possesses the virtues “of the republic ! ” Tlie love of fame w as tlie 
which he approves, is the noblest recompcnce of ardent passion of his soul ; hut it v^as not before 
a deserving subject; and the authority which [ he trampled on the ruins of Maogamalcha, that 
Julian derived from his peisonal merit, enabled 1 he allowed himself to say, “ have now 
liim to revise and enfoice tiie rigour of ancient ! provided some materials for the sophist of 
discipline. He punished with de.ith. or ignominy, j Antioch.” 

the midiehaviuur of three troops of horse, vvho, The succV'-'-ful valour of Julian Hetranvrorts 
in a skirmish with the Surenu'., had lost their ; had triumphed over all the obstacles 
honour, and one of their stambmls ; and he dis- tliat o))po-oti his march to the gates to the Tigris, 
tinguished with obsirlinva^^''- crowns the \alour j of Cteriphon. Put the reduction, or csen the 
of the foremost soldiers, w ho had a'-cendcil into ' siege, cf tlie caiiital of Persia, was still at a 
the city of Maogamalcha. After the siege of , distance: nor can the niihtaiy conduct of the 
Perisabor, the finnness of the empcior was ever- I empenorbe cLaily apprehended without a know- 
cised by the insolent avarice of the army, who 1 ledge of the Cvuintry whicli was tlie tlieatre 
loudly complained that tlieir ser\ice> were rc- j of his hold and skilful operations. Twenty 
warded by a trilling donative of one hundreil j mile-) to tiio soutli of IlagdLid. and on the east- 
pieces of silver. His just indignation was ex- | ern bank ofthe Tij,ris, tiie curiu'-Ity of tia\cllers 
prosse<l in tlie grave and manly language of a ■ has observed some ruins of t’je palaces of Ctesi- 
Roman ; — Riches are the object of \our dt- , plum, whiclt, in the time of Julian, was a great 
“sires: those riclics are in the hands of tlie and jxipulous city. The name and glory of the 
“ Persians ; and the spoils of th:-. fruitful count! y ’ adjacent Seleucia were for twr cxtiiiguished ; 
“ arc proposed as the prize of ytinr valour aiul , and the only retnaiuing quaiter of that Greek 
“ discipline. Relieve me,” aikled Juli.in, “ tlie ! cidony had resumed, with the Assyrian language 
“ Roman republic, which formerly posse>‘<,cd | and manners, the primitive appellation of 
“ such immense treasures, is now reduCw.l to i Coche. Coche was situate on the western side 
“want and wretchedness; since our princes ! of the Tigris; but it was naturally considered as 
“ have been persuaded, by weak anti intere-sted | a submb of Ctedphon, with which we may 
“ ministers, to purchase with gold tlie* tran<|uil- suppose it to liavc been connected by a perma- 
“ lity of the liaibariaiis. The revenue is ex- neiit bridge of boats. The united parts con- 

“ hausted ; the cities are ruined: the provinces tributed to form the common epithet of Al 

“are dispeopled. For myself, the only inhe- • IVIodain. the ciiirs, which the Orientals have 
“ ritance that I lia\e recciM.il tiom my royal i bestowed on the winter residence of the Sas- 
ancestors is a soul Incapable ot tear; and as | sanides ; and the whole circumference of the 
*Mong as I am convinced that every real a<l\ an- Ik-rsian capital was strongly fortified by the 

“ tage is seated in the mind, I sluill not blush waters of the river, by lofty walls, and by im- 

“ to acknow lodge an honourable poverty, wliich, practicable morasses. Near the ruins of Seleu- 

“ in the days of ancient virtue, was considered ; cla, the camp Juli.in was fixed, and secured, 
“ as the glory of I’ahricius, That glory, and : by a ditch and rampart, ag.iinst the sallies of the 
that virtue, may be your own, if you will listen j numerous and enterprising ganison of Coche. 
•*10 the voice of Heaven and of your leader. \ In this fruitful and pleasant counir}', the 
“ But if you will rashly persist, if you are di- ' Homans were plentifully supplied with water 
** temiined to renew the shameful and inischicv- an<l forage* ; and several forts, w hich might have 
“ ous examples of old seditions, proceed. \s it ; eiiibarrassed the motions of the army, submitted, 

6^ Ob^.j^ionalC us .'‘iTOT'js <! na‘i -V'UT'i-'n xxiv 1. Titl.rt' .1 .Ii n j f.l Airnaan. sxtv. ■>. I ihauiu', Orst F.irent. c. I‘i2. p. 
w nis hibtonaii \\erc un'kilfi.l dutin "ane. He ihoiiM have R.^'n ! t '» *' . . - • . , . - — 

tnured crowns. 1 he ' .'-iiJid i/./ were hp /ewiT.i of a £p-ne .U ol o ’ «d p .if.-.:''* 
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after some resistance, to the efforts of their 
>alour. The Hcet passed from the Knphrates 
into an artificial derivation of that ri\er, Avliich 
pours a copious and navigable stream into the 
7^ij;ris, at a small distance the jjieat city. 

If they had followed this royal canal, which 
hoie tiie name of Nahar-IMalcha,*''*j theinteime- 
diate situation of Coche would have separated 
the deet and army of Julian; and the rash 
attempt of steering against the current of the 
Tigris, and forcing their way through tlie midst 
of a hostile capital, must have been attended w ith 
the total destruction of the Roman navy. The 
prudence of the emperor foresaw the danger, 
and provided the remedy. As lie* had minutely 
studied the operations of Trajan in tiie same 
country, he se)on recollected, that Ins wailike 
predecessor had dug anew and na\igahle c.maJ, 
whieii, leading Cociie on tlie riglit hand, con- 
ve‘\ed the i,saters of the Naiiar-aialclia into tlie 
river Tigris, at souk* distance ah-n" tlie cities. 
From the inform.ition of tlie peMscaits, Julian 
ascertained the vestiges of this ancient work, 
which were almost obliterated hy ilesign or 
accident. By the indefatigable l.ibour of the 
soldiers, abroad and deep cnannel was speedily 
prepared for the reception of tlie Kuphiates. 
A stiong dyke was constructed to interrupt tlie 
ordinary current of the Xaliar-Malcha : a flood 
of waters rushed impetuou'ly into their new 
bed ; and the Roman fleet, steering (heir tri- 
umphant course into the Tigiis, derided (he 
vain and inefisttual harikrs which the Persians 
ofCtesiphon had erectcil to op])ose their passage. 

I’l-'.itip.-fth*! As it became lucessary to tr,n;'- 
‘V?he army owr tlie 

' d'igris, another labour pu'v.nf..l 
itself, ofUss tod. but of n.o’e din.«er, tl.a i tl.e 
preceding' expedition. The stream wa^ b.'o.i'l 
and lapid ; the ascent 'tLej) and ibiru-idl ; and 
tile intreneliuieuts. whieii liad been r.-nud t n 
the lidge of the opposite bank, were liii'.d with a 
numerous armytif hea\s cuira—iers. dext^'ons 
a.ciiei's, and huge eleph.mts ; who iaec«»rilin c (o 
the i,.\tia\agant hyperbole of Jdha'.lus) could 
ti ample, with the same ease, a held of voni. or 
a legion of Romans.^'" Inthe presence of siuh 
an enemy, the construction of a biidge was im- 
practicable ; and the inlujiitl jnince, who in- 
istantl) seized the only }io-.-,ible ex]>cdient, con- 
cealed his iK ^ig^, till the moment of execution, 
fioni tlie kmov ledge of tl’c bai b.iriaus, ol’ Ids ow n 
troop-., at’.l e\en <f Ins gi ;u rab, (],emselses. 
F ader tlie •'P'.iiuU'. pieleiu'e of ixamii.t'ig iSic 
st.lte of tlie JiMg.iznU's, foUl'se'er/ \e---els Weie 
gi.idualiv imbuiAu; and .e seKit dcl.iedstm nt, 
iippa’'eii’l\ de-tineil tor son-i. seijtt e\piditi«».i. 
was orile 1 eil to st.i'.id to th- ir .irm-* on t’le tn^l 
signal. Juli.in tli-gui ed (he sihn( .i:.x*et\ ot 
his own mind with sndl^-. of e's'nftdence ind j»h ; 
and amu--ed the hostile n.itiou^ with the s^j^c- 
tacle of militaiy gvinie-, wldeii he insuhmgiy 


celebrated under the wails of Coche. The day 
was consecrated to }>kasure ; but, as soon as the 
hour of supptr wns past, the emperor summoned 
the generals to his tent ; and acquainted them, 
tliat lie had lived th.it night for the passage of 
the 'I'igris. d'hey stood in silent and respectful 
astonishment; but, when the venerable Scdlust 
assumed the privilege of his age and experience, 
tlie rest <»f the chiefs suppoited with freedom the 
weight of his jirudent remonstrances.'’'^ Julian 
contented himself with observing, that conquest 
and safety depended on the attempt ; that, instead 
of diminishing, the number of their enemies 
would bo increased, by successive reinforce- 
ments; and that a longer delay would neither 
contract the* breadtli of the stream, nor level the 
height of the bank. The signal was instantly 
given, aiul obeyed: the most impatient of the 
legituKiries leajied into live vessels that lay near- 
est to the bank ; and as they plied their oars 
with intrejiid diligence, they were lost, after a 
few moments, in the darkness of the night. A 
liimo aioso on the opposite side; and Julian, 
who too cle-uly uiulei stood tliat his foremast 
vessels, in attempting to land, had been fired by 
the enemy, dexterously converted their extreme 
dangv r into a presage of victory. “ Our fellow- 
soldiers,” he c.igerly exclaimed, “ are already 
nueters of the bank; see — they make the 
“ appointed signal ; let us hasten to emulate and 
assist their courage.” d’he united and rapid 
motion of a great fleet broke the violence of the 
current, and they rcaclnd the c.istern shore of the 
'Tigris with sufficient spccii to extinguish the 
tl.une'. and u'-cue (heir advLntujous companions, 
'J he 'iilliculttA >, <jf a stc<'p and lofty ascent were 
iti-.f ,! -ed bv the weight of aimour, and the 
»l.nkiu’s-% of the night. shower of stones, 

d.ii ts, md rlre. w.i> iiu cssantly discharged on the 
iuail- '»f the ..‘sailants; who, aft-r an arduous 
sluig-iO, cliiubtd the bank, and stood vic- 
Uifioiis upon the rampart. As as they 

pos-^Aved a more eip'.il Held, Julian, who, wiiJi 
ids light ndknrrv, had led the attack,^ ' darted 
througii the ranks a skilful and experienced e^ e : 
Ids bravest soldiers, acconling to the preexpts 
of IKiuer,'' were distrihutvd in the front and 
re*ar • ami all the ti limpets of the Imperial army 
soundesl to b.ittle. 'The Homans, af'tcr sending 
up a ndlitarv ».!u'ut, advanced in ineiisured steps 
to the animating notes of m.,rti.d music ; lancli- 
ed tlmir (bnnidable javelins ; .uul rushed forwanJs 
With dr.iv.n swords, to depiive tlie haibarians, 
by a closi r onset, of the advantage of their 
i.ds-.ilc vvc.ipons. Tile vvhole engagement lusteil 
above twelve hours; till the* gradual retreat t>f 
the IVr-iaus w.is eh.inged into a dtse/rderly 
flight, of v% liich the shanu ful exanqile vv u.s given 
bv the principal h-,ider, .tud the Surenas him- 
self. '1 h V weie jtursued to the gates of Cte*si- 
piiein ; nml the compieror-. might ha\ e cntc! ed 
the disioaved citv.Ti jf their general, Victor, 
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who was dangerously wounded with an arrow, 
had not conjured them to desist from a rash 
attempt, which must be fatal, if it were not suc- 
cessful. On their side, the Romans acknow- 
ledged the loss of only seventy-live men ; while 
they affirmed, that the barbarians had left on the 
field of battle two thousand five hundred, or even 
six thousand, of their bravest soldiers. The 
spoil was such as might be expected from the 
riches and luxury of an Oriental camp; large 
quantities of silver and gold, s{)lendid arms and 
trappings, and beds and tables of ma^sy silver. 
The victorious emperor distilhuted, as the re- 
wards of \alour, some honourable gilN, ci\ic, 
and mural, and naval, crowns; u liich ho, and 
])erhcips he alone, esteemed more precious than 
the wealth of Asia. A solemn sacrifice was 
offered to the god of war, but the appearances 
of the victims tJireatened the most inauspicious 
events; and Julian soon discovered, by less am- 
l)iguous signs, tluit he had now’ reached the teion 
of lus prosperity. 

On the second day after the bat- 
ohVnn'a^" of tie, the domestic guards, the Jovians 
*^!a'T) and Ilercnlians, and the remaining 
June. tioops. wliich composed ne.tr two 
thirds of the wliule army, were sucurely waftefl 
over the Tigris.*^ While the I’eisians l»ehe!d 
from the walls of Ctesiphon the desolati»)n ttf the 
adjacent country, Julian cast many an anxious 
look towards tlie north, in full expectation, that 
as he himself had victoriously penetrated to the 
capital of Sapor, the march and junctnm of his 
lieutenants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be 
executed with die same courage and diligence. 
His expectations were disappointed by tlie trea- 
chery of the Armenian king, who pennitted, and 
most probal)ly directed, the desertion of his 
auxiliary troops from the camp of the Romans 
and hy the dissensions of the two generals, who 
were incapable of forming or executing any plan 
for die public seiilce. When the emperor had 
reliiujuished tlie hope of tiiis important rein- 
forcement, he condescended to liold a council 
of w’ar, and apjirovcil, after a full debate, tl>e 
bcntinicnt of those generals, wlio dissuaded the 
siege of Ctesiplion, as a fruitless and pernicious 
undertaking. It is not easy for us to conceive, 
by what arts of fortification, a city thrice be- 
sieged and tiiken by tlie ]jredccessors of Julian, 
could be rendered impregnable against an army 
of sixty thousand Romans, commanded by a 
brave and experienced general, and abundantly 
supplied with ships, pro\isions, battering engines, 
and military stores. But we may rest assured, 
from the love of glory, and contempt of danger, 
which formed the character of Julian, that he 
was not discouraged by any trivial or imaginary 
obstacles.'^ At the very time when he declined 

prraarum occaslo fun<;et,<inam run rlrlrn e (•'citiis Rufus dePro- 
vmni', c. ‘is.) Their avarice might di'pove them to hear the advice 
of V ictor. 

72 The labour of the canal, the p.i'S'iase of the Tign-. and the vic- 
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the siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected, with ob- 
stinacy and disdain, the most flattering offers of 
a negotiation of peace. Sapor, who had been 
so long accustomed to the tardy ostentation of 
Constantius, was surprised by the intrepid dili- 
gence of his successor. As far as the confines 
of India and Scythia, the satraps of the distant 
provinces were orderetl to assemble their troops, 
and to march, without delay, to the assistance 
of their monarcli. But their preparations were 
dilatory, tlieir motions slow ; and before Sapo** 
could lead an army into the field, he received 
tlie melancholy intelligence of the devastation of 
Assyria, tlie ruin of Ins palaces, and the slaughter 
of his bravest troops, who defended the passage 
of tlie Tigris. Tlie pride of royalty was humbled 
in the dust; he took his repasts on the ground; 
and the disorder of his hair expressed the grief 
and anxiety of his mind. Perhaps he would 
not have refused to purchase, w ith one half of 
his kingdom, the safety of the remainder ; and 
he wouhl have gladly subscribed himself, in a 
treaty of peace, the faithful and dependent ally 
of the Roman conqueror. Under the pretence 
of private business, a minister of rank and con- 
fi<lence was ‘*ecretly despatched to embrace the 
knees of Honnisda'-, and to request, in the lan- 
1 guage of a suppliant, that he might be intro- 
, duced into the presence of the emperor. The 
Sassaninn prince, whether lie listened to the 
voice of j)ri«le or humanity, w liethcr he consulted 
the sentiments of his birtli, or the duties of his 
situation, was equally inclined to promote a 
salutary measure, which would terminate the 
calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of 
Rome. He was ustoni-'hed by the inflexible 
firmness of a heio, who remembered, most un- 
fortunately for himself and for his country, that 
Alexander had uniformly rejected the proposi- 
tions of Darius. But as .Julian was sensible, 
that the hope of a safe and honourable peace 
might cool the ardour of Ids troops ; he earnestly 
requested, tiuit Ilormisdas would privately dis- 
miss the minister of Sapor, and conceal this 
dangerous temptation from the knowledge of 
the camp.‘'J 

The honour, as well as interest, He bums h« 
of Julian, forbade him to consume 
his time under the impregnable walls of Ctesi- 
phon ; and as often as he defied the barbarians, 
who defended the city, to meet him on the open 
plain, they prudently replied, that if he desired 
to exercise his valour, he might seek the army 
of the Great King. He felt the insult, and he 
accepted the athice. Instead of confining his 
servile march to the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, he resolved to imitate the adventurous 
spirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance into 
the inland provinces, till he forced his rival to 

71 Moses of Chorene (Hist. .A mien. ! ut. c. 15. p 21f> ) supplies w 
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contend uith him, perhaps in the plains of Ar- 
beJa, lor the empire of Asia. The magnanimity 
of Julian was applauded and betrayed, by the 
arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of his 
country, had generously submitted to act a part 
full of danger, of falsehood, and of shanie."" 
M'ith a train of faithful followers, he deserted 
to the Iin})erial camp ; exjjosed, in a specious 
tale, the injuries which lie had sustained; exag- 
gerated the cruelty of Sapor, tlie discontent of 
the people, and tlie weakness cif the monartliy; 
and confidently offered himself as the hostage 
and guide of the Iloman inarch. 'I'he imist 
rational grounds of suspitifui wv-re urgud, with- 
out effect, by the wisdom and ex[»»-iiiuce of 
Hormisdas ; and the credulous Julian, ii-CLi\ing 
the traitor into Ill's bosom, w.is p».i"itacLd 
issue an liastv order, which, in tlie opmion of 
maiikiiui. appe.ued to airaigu lu- piiulcnce, aiul 
to eiulauger liis satlls. He ikstioxcd, in a 
single hour, tlie ^\h(^le na\\, w]ij».!i iiad liceu 
traiispoited above tne liuiidred miles. ,»t so gieat 
an expense of toil, of ticasure, and of blood. 
U'wehe, or, at the most, tweutv-two, small \v«- 
sels were savid, to accompany, on caiiiages, the 
nuncli vif tlie army, and to lonn occasioiuil 
bridges for the passage of the liveis. A supply 
of twenty davs’ provisions was reserved for the 
use of tiio soldiers ; and the rest of the maga- 
zines, with a fleet of eleven hundred vessels, 
wliich rode at anciior in the Tigris, were alian- 
doned to the datnes, by the absolute command 
of the emperor. The Chiistian bishops Gie- 
gory and Augustin, insidt the nudiuss of ilie 
Apostate, w ho v*xecutcd, with his own hamK, the 
sentence of divine justice, 'llieir aullmntv. of 
les', wc.-iglit, pci!i<i[is, in a milituv «j.ie''tit.jK iv 
confirnivd bv the ci/ol jndgnKJit of an e'pcii- 
enced sohlier, who w.is hiiU'.elf '‘jx.ct.ii.ir ot' tUe 
contiagration, and who cmiUi not di-uppiove tlie I 
reluctant murmurs of the troojis."-- Vet there ; 
are not wanting some specious, and peiiiaps 1 
solid, reasons, which might justifv the re'olutiou 
of Julian. The navigation of tlie J'.uphrates 
never ascended above ilabvlon. nor that of the 
Tigris above Opis.'*' The ilistance of the hist- 
mentioned city from the Iloman camp was not 
very considerable ; and Julian must soon liavc 
renounced the vain and impractic.ible attempt of 
forcing upwards a gioat tleet against tlie stream 
of a rajiiil river, whicli in sevend places v%as 
embarrassed liy natural or artificial cataracts.''* 
The power of sails and oars was insufticient ; it 
became neecssarx' to tow the sliips against the 
current of the river; the strength of twenty 
tluiusaiul soldiers w as exiiau-Nted m tin-, tedious 
and servile labour; and if the lloinaus coiiti- 
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nued to march along the banks of the Tigris, 
they could only expect to return home without 
achieving any enterprise worthy of the genius 
or fortune of their leader. If, on the contrary, 
it was advisable to advance into' the inland 
country, the destruction of the fleet and maga- 
zines was the only ineasiiie which could save 
tliat valuable prize from the hands of the nume- 
rous and active tioops which might suddenly be 
poured fiom the gates of C’te>iphon. Had the 
aims of Julian been vietoiious, we should now 
admire the conduct, as well as the courage, of a 
hero, who, by dejiriving liis soldiers of the hopes 
J of a reticat, left them oiil) the alternative of 
j death or conquest.''- 
I Tliecu.iil.ursi.im; train of ;i. tiUcry 
I and wagons, w hich ivtaids the opvr- A^arn-c s.ipor 
I atioiis of a modern army, vveie in a grc.it mciu 
! sure unknown in the Crimps of the Homans.''* 
i Vet, in e-veiv age, the subsistence of sixtv thou- 
sand uieu must have been t-ne of the most im- 
peu't.mt cares of a piudcnt general; and that 
subsistence could onI> be diawn from bis own 
or from tlie- enem}’s countiy. Had it been pos- 
sible for Julian to maintain a bridge of comnni- 
nication on the Tigris, and to preserve the con- 
(jueicd places of Assyria, a desolated province 
could not alKml any large or regular supplies, in 
a season of the year w hen tlie lands were covered 
by the inundation of the Euphrates,*'* and the 
unwholesome air was darkened with swarms of 
innumerable insects.^j The appearance of the 
hostile country was far more inviting. The ex- 
tensive region tluit lies between the river Tigris 
and the mountains of Media, was tilled with 
I vilhig'.'. and towns; and tlie fcitlle soil, for the 
nu'-r |,at. wa- in a wry inipiovyd -fate of culti- 
v..tion. Jish.ui might expect, tiiat a conqueror, 
who pu->sos.v».(i the two I'uicible instruments of 
ptisuuMon. s^^.vl and gold, would easily procure 
a ]d..miful sab-Tistcnce from the fears or avarice 
of the natives. Hut, on the a])proach of the 
Uomaus, this rich and smiling piospect was in- 
stantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the inha- 
bitants deserted the open v illages, and took shelter 
in tlie fortified tovvns; the cattle were driven 
away; the grass and ripe corn were consumed 
w ith ftre ; and, as soon as the flames had sub- 
sided which interrupted the march of Julian, he 
beheld the melancholy face of a smoking and 
naked desert. This desperate but eS'ectual 
inethoil of defence can only be executed by the 
enthusiasm of a people who prefer tlieir inde- 
pendence to tiieir propertj ; or by the rigour of 
an arbitrary' government, which consults the 
public safety v'itliout submitting to their incli- 
nations tlie liberty of choice. On the present 
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occasion, the zeal and obedience of tlie Persians 
seconded the commands of Sa[)or; and the em- 
peror was soon reduced to tlie scanty stock of 
provisions, wliich continually wasted in his hands. 
Before they were entirely consumed, he nuifht j 
still have reached the wealthy and unwarlike j 
cities of Echatana, or Susa, by the ellbrt of a 
rapid and well-directed march but he was de- 
prived of this last re‘*otirce by his i'rtjor.uice of 
the roads, and by the perfidy of his guides. The , 
Uomans wandered several <lays in the countiy i 
to the eastward of Bagdad : tiie Persian de- ; 
sertcr, who had artfully leil them into the snare, j 
escaped from their resentment; and lus followers | 
as soon as they were put to the toiture, confessed i 
the secret of the conspiracy, 'i’he wsioiian,- cun- . 
quests of Ilyicania and India, which had so [ 
long amused, now tormented, tiie mind of Ju- ; 
lian. Conscious tliat Ids own imi)riulence was | 
the cause of the public distress, he anxiously | 
balanced the hopes of safety or succes-», without ^ 
obtaiiung a satisfactory answer, either frtnn gods j 
or men. At length, as the only praeticalde ' 
measure, he embraced the resolutijm (jf directing 
his steps towanls tlie })ank', of the Tigris, with 
the design of su\ing the army by a lusty manli 
to the coiitlties of (’orduene; a feitile and ; 
fiieiullv [irovince, wliieli aeknow lodgx'd flic '^o\c- 
reignty of Home. The do'sponding troops <»!)eyed 
the signal of the rttreaf. oiijy se\enfy days after j 
they had passed the C'hahoras. with 
the sangcn'ne evpeetatiun of subvert- 
ing die throne of Persia."' 

„ , As long as the Romans seemed 

dian-ss nf the to ailvaucc xiito the Country, their 
" “'r* ‘r-'h’" niarcli was o!)''er%ed and insulted ; 
from a dbtanee. by sever:iJ l>odies t>f Per'-ian 
c.iMilry; w ho, shms ing tlienisehes, sometimes in ; 
JtMjse, and sometimes in either, order, fhiufly "kir- , 
misiieti ^^ull the advanced guard'. These do- 
faeiiUienrs were, imwever, suppoited I v a much 
gitater foiee : and liie heads of the coluiiuis \»e! c 
no sooner ]jnii.t'.d tow.ud.. the 'riui'l*' tiu’n a 
cloud of tlu-'t aiose on the jdaiu. The UoiO.ins. 

ii(> now asjiii td only to the penni-sjon of a safe 
and siici'dv retu.ir, eude.uourvd to persiaule 
tik-ni-el'. es, that t.his foriuid’.ble apoeaianee was 
<»c‘t I'-Juued hy a frnoi) of wild as'cs, or jjeihaps 
by the ajipioaeh of 'oine fiendly Ar.d'-s. They 
halted, pitclied their t' nt”. f-Ttidvd their camp, 
passed the whole "i ;iir lit eontmuai ah.nns; .ind 
tliseo\ercd. .n tiie d.iwn of tliv, tlu'.t tiny weio 
surrounded by an a.niv of Jk-i'-iao-. Tins annv, 
whicli iniaht he eoi'»idt.red onl\ as the \an of 
tlie barbarians, was soon followed b\ liie m.un 
body of cuirassiers, aicher-. and Llephant-. com- j 
nianded by .Meranes, a geiier.d of rank and rc- \ 
puhition. He was accoiuj)aui».d by two of the 
king’s sons, and many of tlic princij)al siitraps; , 
and fame and expectation exaggemteil the 1 
strength of the remaining powers, which slowly j 
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advanced under the conduct of Sapor himself. 
As the Romans continued their march, their 
long array, which was forced to bend or divide, 
according to the varieties of the ground, afforded 
frequent ami favourable o])])ortunities to their 
vigilant enemies. The Peisians repeatedly 
clwrgfd with fury; they were repeatedly re- 
pulsed with firmness: and the action at Ma- 
ronga, wiucli almost deserveil the name of a 
battle, was marked by a considerable loss of 
satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal value in 
the eves of their monarch. These splendid ad- 
vantages were not obtained without an adequate 
slaughter on the side of the Romans : several 
officers of distinction were either killed or 
wouniled; and the emperor himself, who, on all 
occasions of danger, inspired and guided the 
valour of his troops, was obliged to expose his 
person, and exert his abilities. The w'eight of 
offensive and defensive arms, which still consti- 
tuted tlie .strengtl) and safety of the Rom®s, 
disabled them from making any long or effectual 
puisidt; and as the horsemen of the East were 
tiained to dart their javelins, and shoot their 
anows, at full sliced, and in every possible di- 
rection,*'^ the cavalry of Persia was ne\er more 
foimidalde th.'m in the moment of a rapid and 
ch'Ord«.rly flight. But the most certain and irre- 
parable lu^s of the Romans was that of time, 
'i'he hazdy veterans accustomed to the cold cli- 
mate of (hud and Germany, fainted under tlie 
sultry lieat of an .\ssyiian summer; their vigour 
was exhausted by the incessant repetition of 
march and combat ; and tlie progress of the 
army was suspended by the precautions of a slow 
and dangerous retreat, in the presence of an 
.active enemy. E\ery day, every* hour, as the 
supply diminished, the \alue and price of subslst- 
ei.ee increased in the Roman eainp,'^' Julian, 
wiio .ilwavs contented liim-df v\ith such food as 
a hungry soldier wculii have disdained, distri- 
buted, for tiie U'G of the tnjops, the provisions 
of tlie Inqjsiial hoiuelii'ld. and whatever could 
ho spared bom tlie stimpter-iior't.s cd‘ the trilmncs 
and ‘reneraK. But this feeble relief served only 
to agTi.o'Zife the sense of the jiubiic distress; 
and the H iicans began to entertain the most 
gloomy np[)uIien'.ions that, before they could 
reith tfie frontiers of the cia])ire, thev should all 
p ri'h. either by famine, or by the sword of the 
barhari in-.. '* 

While .Tulian struggled with the Julian i'5 mor- 
ah:i,ist insuperable difficuitics of his 
situation, the sileiit hours of the night were still 
devotod to study .and c{>ntcmplation. hen- 
c\er he closed his eyes In short and interrupted 
slumbers, his mind was agitated with painful 
anxiety ; nor can it be thought surprising, that 
the Genius of the empire should once more 
appear before him, covering, with a funereal 
veil, bis head, and his horn of abundance, and 
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slowly retiring from tlie Imperial tent. The 
monarch started from In's cHJUch, and stepping 
forth to refresh his wearied spirits with the cool- 
ness of the midnight air, he l)eheUl a fiery 
meteor, which shot athwart the sky, and siul- 
denly \anished. Julian \^as convinced tliat he 
'’S hail seen the menacing countenance of tiie god 

of v\ar;'‘i tiio council which lie summoned, of 
Tu'Can Ilariispices,’'- unanimously pionounccd 
th.it he should abstain from action : but, on 
this occasion, necessity and reason w’cre more 
jnevalent tlian sujierstition j and the trumpets 
sounded at tlie break of day. The army marched 
tJjrough a Iiilly country ; and tlie iiilJs Jiail been 
secretly occupied hy the Persians. Julian led 
the van, wifli the skill and attention of a con- 
summate general ; lie w.is ahumtd hy the in- 
(eiiigence that his rear was suddenly attacked. 
T'lie iieat of tile weather had te)npte«l him to 
la} aside his cmi is-, ; Imt he snatihed a shield 
fiom one of Ms .itti iulauts, aiul hastened, v\ iih 
a suthcieiit i eintou'enK ht, to the lelief of the 
rear-guard. A similar danger recalled tJ»e in- 
tiepid prince U) the defeme of the front; ami, 
as he galloped hetween tlie columns, the centre 
of the lelt w.is attacked, and almost overpower- 
ed, hy a fiuious cliargc of the Persian cavalry 
tuid elephants. This huge body was soon 
defeated, l)y the wcdl-timed evolution of the 
light infantry, who aimed their weafions, with 
dexterity and efl'ect, against the backs of the 
horsemen, and the leg*, (d' the elephants. Tl:e 
baibariaiis tied : and Julian, who was forenni-t 
tn ewery danger, anima{«.«l tlie pursuit wiih in's 
Voice ami gestmts. Ihs tr,nbhng guaiaU, 
scattered and oppit.s'^.d bv tin liisord- i!} 

of fiiends aiul u; uni ^>1 

sovereign tli.’.t l.e as v,,;',.!in . in. nail ; an i 
cmijureii hmi lo d.cline tiie <■] tijf I'j-piud- 
ing uiin. As they • a tKau! ef 

darts ami airow's was di Inmi rii*- tin'-j’S 

squadrons ; .uid a. j i\ e'm. .dtj.! J., ii’j the skm 
ot‘ iiis aim, iiaiispiL-i c^-d the ids. .md l.Xed I’l 
the inferior j.ait of the liv».r. ^Jul.an atreiuoted 
to diaw the deadly wer'poil fioni Ms .j.le; but 
his tingeis were cut i>y the sli.upnes.s of the 
steel, and he fell senseless fn»m his I.oi-e, iiis 
gu.irds Hew to his relief; and t/ie wouraied 
enqieror was gently r.used from the groiuMl, 
aiul eonve'-.d out of ihe^ tumult e>i tile butte 
, kito ail ai'j u eiit fii’t. 1 lie iipoit of the nie- 

‘ lamiioly in,*;! [ms'I-J hom i.uik !«» laiik; but 

the glut oi {Ik- iMso.j.il tlu-i'i t\:th 
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I wing, where Anatolius, master of the offices, 
I was slain, and tlie pr.xdect .Sallust ver} narrowly 
I c'*Ciiped. Put the event of the day was adverse 
to the haiharians. -Tiiey ahaiuloned the held; 
I their two generals, Aleianes anti Nohordates,''** 
‘ fifty nobles t>r satraps, and a multitude of their 
I bravest soldiers; and tlie success of the Ko- 
j mans, if Julian had survived, might have been 
improved into a tleeisive and useful victory, 

Tlie first wortis that Julian ut- Thedt-athof 
tered, after Iiis recovery from the 
fainting fit into which he had been June 20. 
thrown by loss of blood, were expressive of his 
martial .spirit, IJe called for ids horse and 
arms, and was imjiatieiit to rush into the battle, 
iiis remaining strength was e.vhausteii by the 
j painful ertbrt ; aiul the surgeons, who examined 
1 his wound, discovered the sjmjitoms of ap- 
; proaching death, lie emploved the awful mo- 
j iiients with the firm temper {)f a hero and a 
’ sage; the philosoplieis who had accompanied 
j him in this tala! cvjudition, compared the teait 
of Julian with iJie jnismi of Sertrates ; and tire 
sjiectators, whom iluty, or fiaendblii]), or curi- 
osity, lia<i asseiuhleil lound la's couch, listened 
wall respectful grief Jo the funeral orati«>n of 
their dving einperor.^^ “ Friends and fellow - 
“ su(dier>, tlie sea.sonahlc jicrKal of my de- 
‘‘ parture is now arrived, and 1 discharge, with 
the cheerfidness of a rearly ilebtor, the tiemands 
“of nature. 1 liave learned from philosophy, 
“ how much the s,,ul i- more evt».llent than the 

■ “body; and that the sepaiation of the nobler 
*• •'uh'staiue dmul'i lie tix suf)jt.tt tJ' ji.y, r.itlier 

th.m of alliution. 1 have U.iriud fioni re- 
hgion, that an \ailv <U i h has oftsii betn the 
" <.i ] iei\ ; aial 1 ,ac«.pt, as a favour 

'• iir'the tiu' nu itai 'iiuke llii.i secures me 

'• lj«>m till, il.mci-r li tlj>gruii)g a chaKicter, 
'•w’..:i!i ha'' luiMito bei-n ''Upjaiiti.d hv virtue 
ami f rCitude. 1 {he wifiiuut icmorse, as I 
have lived widh'ut guiU. I am pleased to 
‘•utket 0:1 tiie ihmusi'ce of m\ private life; 
and 1 van att.rm wnh (.o.iliduice, tliat the 

■ ‘‘ ^upiLiue autlunity, tliat emaiiatinu of the 
'' iJiviue P{)WLr, lias been prt'Livcd in my 

hands pmv and immacul.ite. Detesting the 
<«uiupt ami d‘ 'trucb've niavitns of dopotisrn, 
*'* 1 h.ive eousi.krcsi tlie h.ippiness of the people 
as tiu iud ot‘ g(*v 1.1 nmeut. Submitting my 
‘-actions to th*' lavs of prudence, ijf justice, 
** am! of n.o(U .ition, 1 have tiusled the event 
“ t«» the caie ol’ Ptovalcucc. IV. ue was the 
‘•{ibjict tif ni} n-. !»ni’.X as peace 

-‘wa- coij'i'Uul will) t)ie public wtifa/e; lug 
“ V l‘{-i. flu- imptno’i-, voic-c «‘f mv toiiiitrysum- 
*• '..o'.vd uu- (0 ar:n', 1 { sposed in\ pci'-on to 
i»K' il oi 1 ot V' ,ir. With the « ie ir lore-know - 
“ i'.i; .• iwh.».j I h.fl .kojuired from the art of 
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the difficulty of the choice, the jealousy of power, 
the fear of ingratitude, and the natural presump- 
tion of health, of youth, and of prosperity. His 
unexpected death left the empire without a 
master, and without an heir, in a state of per- 
plexity and danger, which, in the space of four- 
the midst of an honourable career, a splendid [.score years, had never been experienced, since 
“ and glorious departure from tins world; and I ; the election of Diocletian. In a go\ernment, 
“ hold it equally absurd, equally base, to solicit, whicJi had almost forgotten the distinction of 

“ or to decline, the stroke of fate Tims much pure and noble blood, the supeiii»rity of birth 

“ I have attempted to say ; but my strength fails was of little moment ; the claims of official rank 
‘‘ me, and I feel the approach of death. — I shall were accidental and precarious; and the can- 
“ cautiously refrain from any word that may teml didates, wlm might aspire to ascend tlie vacant 
to intiuence your sutFrages in the election of throne, could be supported onlv by the con- 
an emperor. IMy choice might be impriulent I sciousness of personal merit, or b\ tlie hopes of 
“ or injudicious ; and if it should not be ratiiied j popular favour. Uut the situation of a fainisiicd 
‘‘ by the consent of the army, it might be fatal j army, encompassed on all sides bv an h<^'^t of 
*'■ to the person uliom I should recommend. I j baibariaiis, shortened the moiiients of giief and 
“ shall only, as a good citizen, express my hopes, deliberation. In this scene of teiror and distress, 
“that the Homans may be blessed with the the body of the deceased piince, accoi ding to his 
“ government of a virtuous sovereign.” After own diiections, was decently embalmed; and, 
this discourse, which Julian pronounced in a at the dawn of day, the generals eoiuened a 
firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by inilitaiy senate, at which the commanders of the 
military testament,"" the remains of Ins pn\ate i legions, and the officers, both of c,ualrv and in- 
fortime; and making some enquiry wliy Ana- | faiury, were iiiNited to assist. Three' or four 
tolius was not present, he understood, from the 1 hours of the nigiit had not passed awav witiiout 
answer ot Sallust, tliat Anatolius was killed ; and J some* secret cabals ; and when the election of an 
bewailed, with amialile inconsistency, llie loss of i emperor was proposed, the spirit of faction began 
his friend. At the saipe time he repro^ed the | to agitate the assembly. Victor and Arintha-us 
immoderate grief of the spectators ; and conjured i collected the remains of the* court of Constantins ; 
them not to diT^grace, by unmanly tears, tlic fate tlie fiicnds of Julian atfacheil theinsebes to the 
of a prince, who in a few moments would lie Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphus and Xevitta; and 
united with heaven, and with the stars.' s The tlic most fat,il consequences imglit be appre- 
spectators were silent; and Julian entered into bended from tlie discord of two tactions, so 
a metaphysical argument with the philosophers opposite in their character and interest, in their 
Priscus and 3Iaxinius, on the nature oi tlie soul, maxims of government, and jierhaps in their 
The efforts which he made, of mind as well as religious jirinciples. The superior virtues of 
body, most probauly hastened his death. His | Sallust could alone reconcile their di\ isions, and 
wound began to bleed with fresh violence ; Ids 1 unite their sunVage<; ; and the venerable pradect 
respiration was embarrassed by the swelling of i would immediately have been declared the suc- 
the veins : he called for a draught of cold w atcr. . ce^''Or of Julian, if he himself, v\ ith sincere and 
and, as soon as he had drank it, expired w ithout ! modest fiimness, had not alleged Ids age and 
pain, about the hour of midniglit. Such was infinnities, so uneijual to the weight 'tif the 
the end of that extraordinary man, in the thirty- diadem. The generals, who were surprised and 
second year of his age, after a reign of one year perplexed bv Ids refusal, showed some disposi- 
and about eight months, from the deatli of Con- tion to adop’t the salutarv advice of an inferior 
stantuis. In his last moments he displayed, officer, f*” that thev should act as they would 
pcrhaps^with some ostentation, the love of virtue have acted in the absence of the emperor; that 

passions they should exert their aldlities to extricate the 
ot his hfe.^'i' , ... pi'c^ent distress; and, if they 

Eiectiorof The triumph of Christianity, and were tortunate enough to reach the confines of 
jL'.™*’"” calamities of the emiiire, may, in Mesopotamia, thev should proceed with united 
June^t^’ a-'icribed to Julian | and deliberate counsels in tile election of a law- 

himselt, H ho liad neglected to secure j ful sovereign. AVhile tliey debated, a few voices 
the future execution of his desijjns, by the timely ! saluted Jot ian, who was no more than first t"' of 
and judicious nomination ot an associate and ■ the domestics, with the names of Emperor and 
^iccessor. But the royal race ot Constantius , Augustus. The tumultuary acclamation was 
Lhlorus was reduced to his own per^-on ; and if instantly repeated by the guards who surrounded 
he entertained any serious thoughts of investing the tent, and passed, in a few minutes, to tlie 
With the purple the most worthy among the extremities of the hue. Tlie new prince, asto- 
Konians, lie was diverted from his resolution by nished with his own fortune, was liastily invested 


“ divination) that I was destined to fall by the 
“ sword. I now offer my tribute of gratitude to 
“ the Eternal Being, who has not suffered me to 
“ perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret 
“ dagger of conspiracy, or by the slow tortures 
“ of lingering disease. He has given me, in 


The 'olili‘*rs who made iht-ir rerl'i’, or rummif-irv, te ro- 
rre-.t., .ipon a. tunl sem. e Im j.r... t.. %-re oxt.nj.ud fn-ni tl.t 
fi-rinidine, oi the Koouin i-fw. "ee He n.. ciu, 'A.ui- ...t .hir U-- 
*-P '"J '•-*»'! M..nrPviieu{L,.ntae.l...N,' xx, n J. 

Je lhi> union o- the hunnn i.l xv.th the dixine ethtn d u?)- 
.. the .innent dcv-trine of oriJ 

i, and rati.-.ta. uh^erv Ujime I e_, ■tnn.. 

The uhrU rei if m of the (Vath r,f ^ mxfo U At.nc mi 1.5 

\ • o.,, an mteli'geut sjicvtator. Libaious, who turns with hom-r 


from the xcene, has Mipphed some circiim't.ince-: (<lra» rarentd. 

l.iS— lie. p 3*1 J ). The ( liunniiP'. i.f iiriuorN, and the 

licetiil- ot more recent '.uiitt, ni n tmw he df'-ni-.d. 

li>a Hof'orati' r al ■iiu, nnfts j-erh.qr, Amn i..!U' hmi-<U The 
iri.le'f xnii nidu . f j-tnri in dp'i riln'- the Mine <.f the elei tion, .it 
w hn n he * i, ui douliteiLs {in', nt 1 vxv. ' j 

l'*l 1 111 ;.j-i »..»/». cr i»nrn mim, en-oviti the dijcmty of a senator ; 
.'.1 il tin ucli 01 1* .1 tn*iui'e, he mi.Awl XV ,rii thr in in cry vlnkCN led. 

I Ilf!,! .Ai ii, { V It x\iv. I hese pnx.legis are {>erhai >3 luoft reient 
t!.«ui tiiC t...ie of Jovian. 
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with the Imperial ornaments, and received an 
oath of fidelity from the generals, whose favour 
and protection he so lately solicited. The 
strongest recommendation of Jovian was the 
merit of his father, count Varronian, who en- 
joyed, in honourable retirement, the fruit of his 
long services. In the obscure freedom of a 
private station, the son indulged his taste for 
wine and women ; yet he supported, with credit, 
the character of a Christian and a soldier. 
Without being conspicuous for any of the ambi- 
tious qualifications w hich excite the admiration 
and envy of mankind, tlie comely person of 
Jovian, his cheerful temper, and familiar wit, 
had gained the affection of his fellow-soldiers ; 
and the generals of both parties ac<|uiesccd in a 
popular election, which had not been conducted 
by the arts of their enemies. The j)iide i>f this 
unexpected elevation was moderated 1>\ the just 
apprelien-'ioii, that the iame day miglit teiininate 
tlie life and reigu of tJie new em])tior. I'iie 
pressing voice of necessity was ob«.\ed without 
delay; and the first orders issued by Jovian, a 
few hours after his predecessor had expired, were 
to prosecute a march, which could alone cMricaie 
the Homans from tlieir actual distress. 

Paneer .ml esteem of an enemy is most 

fhl.' sincerely expressed by his fears ; and 
j«ne“.i7thh tlie degree of fear may be accurately 
nt. measured by the joy with which he 
celebrates his deliverance. The vvelcome news 
of the death of Julian, vviiich a deserter revealed 
to the camp of Sapor, ins[)ircd the desponding 
monarch witli a sudden confidence of victory. 
Ho immediately detached the royal tavaliv. 
perhaps the ten tliou-and Inu/u.f ^ to 'secoiul 
and support tlie piusiiit; ainl disc!i.ir.:cd the 
whole weight of his united forces on the icar- 
guard of the Homans. The rear-gtiaixl wa-> 
thrown into disorder; the renowned Ugion-'. 
whicli derived their titUs from Diocletian, and 
his warlike colleague, weie broke and trampled 
down by the elephants; and three tribunes lost 
their lives in attempting to stop the flight of their 
soldiers. The battle was at length restored by 
the persevering valour of the Roman'j ; the 
Persians were repulsed with a great slaughter 
of men and elephants ; and tlie army, after 
marching and fighting a long summer's day. 
arrived, in the evening, at Samara, on the Itaiiks 
of tlie Tigris, about one hundred miles above 
Ctesipbon. ()n the eii'.uing day, the barba- 

rians, instead of harassing the inarch, attacked 
the camp of Jovian; winch had been se.ited in 
a deep aiul sctpiestered valley. From tlie hilK, 
the aichers of I’ersia in-ultvd and annoved the 
weaiied kgionarics ; and a bod) of cavalry. 


which had penetrated with desperate courage 
through the prietorian gate, was cut in pieces, 
after a doubtful conflict, near the Imperial tent. 
In the succeeding night, the camp of Carche was 
protected by the lofty dykes of the river ; and 
the Roman army, though incessantly exposed to 
the vexatious pursuit of the Saracen*:, pitched 
their tents near the city of Dura,^'^'' fourdavs 
after the death of Julian. The Tigris was f>till 
on their left; tlieir hopes and provisions were 
almost consumed ; and the impatient soldiers, 
who had fondly persuaded themselves that the 
frontiers of the empire were not far distant, re- 
quested their new sovereign, that they might be 
pennitted to hazard the passage of the river. 
With tlie assistance of ills wisest officers, Jovian 
endeavoured to check their rashness; by repre- 
senting, that if they po^-sessed sufficient skill and 
vig.iur to stem the torrent of a deep and rapid 
stream, they would only deliver themselves 
naked and defenceless to the barbarians, wlio 
bad t»ccupied the opposite banks. Yielding at 
length to their clamorous importunities, he con- 
sented, with reluctance, that five hundred Gauls 
and Germans, accustomed from their infancy to 
tile waters of the Rhine and Danulie, should at- 
tempt the bold adventure, which might serve 
either as an encouragement, or as a warning, for 
the rest of the army. In the silence of the 
niglit tlicy swam the Tigris, surprised an un- 
gual dod post of the enemy, and displayed at the 
dawn of day tlic signal of their resolution and 
fortune. 'Ihe success of this trial disposed the 
emperor to H'^ten to tlie promi'-es of his architects, 
who pinposcil to con'-triK’t a fioating bridge of 
the inH.it^il '■kin*. i>f '“hscp, oxen, and goats, 
cove real with a ffoor of eiitb and fascines. '7 
Tv\ (, nnportaut ilvi) " w c 1 e spciu in tlie ineff ectual 
labeuu' ; .iiul tile ibauan-., wla) ahead) endured 
ilie- mi'>criw> of famine, cast a l.'ok of despair on 
tile Tigris, and upon the barbarians; whose 
numbers and obstinacy increased with the distress 
ofihe Imperial army.*' ’ 

In this hopeless situation, the Necftiaii^n 

... . Ti ana treaty of 

iauitnig spuits ot the Homans were 
reviveei by the sountl of peace. The 
transient presumption of Sapor had vanished: 
he observed, witli serious concern, that, in the 
repetition of doubtful combats, he had lost his 
most faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest 
troops, and the greatest ])art of his train of 
elephants ; ami the cxjierienccd monarch feared 
to provoke the resistance of dt'spair, the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, and the unexhausted powers of 
the Roman empire ; which might soon advance 
to relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian. 
The SureiKis himself, accompanied by anotlier 
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satrap, appeared in the camp of Jovian ; and 
declared, that the clemency of his sovereign was 
not averse to signify the conditions on which lie 
would consent to spare and to dismiss the Ca?<ir 
with the relics of his captive army. The hopes 
of safety subdued the firmness of the Romans; 
the emperor was compelled, liy the ad\ice of his 
council, and the cries of the soldiers, to embrace 
the offer of peace ; and the pra'fect Sallust was 
immediately sent, with the general Arintiueus, 
to understand the pleasure of the Great King, 
The crafty Persian delayed, under various pre- 
tences, the conclusion of the agreement; started 
difficulties, required explanations, suggested 
expedients, receded from his concessions, in- 
creased his demands, and wasted four days in 
the arts of negotiation, till he liad con-'Umed the 
stock of piovislons uliich yet remained in the 
camp of the Homans. Had Jo\ ian been capable 
of executing a bold and prudent measure, he 
would have continued his march, with unremit- 
ting diligence; tlie progress of the tieaty would 
luue suspended the attacks of the barbarians; 
and, before the expiration of the fuurtfi day, he 
might have safely reached the fruitful pro\incc 
of Corduenc, at tlie distance only of one hundred 
miles, The irresolute emperor, instead of 
breaking through the tolls of the enemy, ex- 
pected his fate with patient resignation ; and 
accepted the humiliating conditions of peace, 
which it was no longer in his power to refuse. 
The five pro^inces beyoml the Tigris, which had 
been ceded by the grandfather of Sapor, were 
restored to the Persian monarchy. Heac(|uiretl, 
by a single article, the impregnable city of 
Nisibis; which had sustained, in three succes- 
sive sieges, the effort of his arms. vSingara, and 
the castle of the IMoors, one of the strongest 
pl.ices of Mesopotamia, were likewise ui-.mem- 
bered from the empire. It was considered as 
an indulgence, that the Inhabitants of those 
fiiitros^^ were permitted to retire witli tlicir 
effects; f)ut the conqueror rigorously insUud, 
tliat tlie Romans should for ever abaiulon the 
king and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, or 
r.ulicr a Kntg triuv, of tliirty years, was stipulated 
betufi-n tile hostile nations; the faith of the 
tieaty was K.tiried I;y suleinn oaths, and religious 
Ceremonies; and ltost,;g-.s of distli-Lmished rank 
were reciprocally d 'i\ercd to secure the per- 
foiinancc of the coniiitions. n i 

Ti f wo ik v-s, ^ sijpbist *»t Aiitlocli, wlio saw 
oV'r,'," ''ith imileinuiiin tlic scvjifrc of his 

hero in the ftel>!c hand .‘fa ( hrh.- 
tian 'iicccssor. profts.,^.s to admiiv li,. mo kialio.i 
of S.ijior, ill confentiiig himself with ‘O small 
a portion of the lu’inan empire. If he had 
stretclied as far as ilie Jlupliratcs t’jc claims of 


his ambition, he might have been secure, says 
Libanius, of not meeting with a refusal. If he 
had fixed, as the boundary of Persia, the 
Orontes, the Cj'dnus, the Sangarius, or even 
the Tliracian Posphorus, flatterers w’ould not 
haxc been wanting in the court of Jovian to 
convince the timid monarch, that his remaining 
provinces would still afford the most ample 
gratifications of power and luxury. i'* Without 
ailopting in its full force this malicious insinu- 
ation, we must acknowledge, that the conclusion 
of so ignominious a treaty was facilitated by 
the private ambition of Jovian. The obscure 
domestic, exalted to the throne by fortune, 
rather than by merit, was imjiatient to escape 
from the hands of the Persians ; that he might 
prevent the designs of Procopius, who com- 
manded the army of Mesojiotamia, and establish 
his doubtful reign over the legions and pro- 
! vinces which were still ignorant of the liastv and 
tumultuous choice of tlie camp beyond the 
Tigris. In the neighbourliood of the same 
river, at no very considerable distance from the 
fatal station of Dura, ^ the ten thousand Greeks, 
without generals, or guides, or provisions, were 
abandoned, above twelve hundred miles from 
tlieir native country, to the resentment of a vic- 
torious monarch. The (^lifference of their con- 
duct and success depended much more on their 
cliaracter than on their situation. Instead of 
tamely resigning themselves to the secret deli- 
berations and private views of a single person, 
the united councils of the Greeks were ins])ired 
by the generous enthusiasm of a popular assem- 
bly ; where the mind of each citizen is filled with 
the love of glory, the pride of fieedom, and the 
contempt of death, Con^cluu^ of tlitir superior- 
ity over tile h.ubarians in arms and discipline, 
they di'-dainovl to yield, they refused to capitulate: 
every obstacle was sunnounied by tlnir patience, 
courage, and mihtaiv 'kill ; and t!ie mtnnorable 
retreat of the ten thousand exjiOsed and insulted 
the we.ikness of the Persian moiiaichy. I'a 
As the price of his disg raceful con- 

• ,1 '• 1 , Htftnntn.Hcs 

cessions, the emperor miglit perliap, ht« n-rcMi to 

have stipulated tliat the camp of the 
hungry Romans should !»e plentifully supplii.d ; ' 
and that th-.y shoidxl be* pernutted to pass the 
Tigris on the luidge which was constructed by 
the hands of the lArsIans. But, if Jovian jire- 
sullied to solicit those equitable terms, they were 
steiuly rofu .t'd by the haugljty tvrant of the 
E.ist, wliose clemency had pardoned the invaders 
(»f his countiv. The S.iraceus ••oinetimes inter* 
cept,.d the straggleis of the marcii ; but the 
generals and troops of Sapor respected the 
cessation of arms ; and Jovian was suffered to 
explore* tlie most convenient place* for the passage 
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of the river. The small vessels, Inch had boon 
saved from the condagratioii of the Hoot, per- 
formed the most essential ser\ioe. They hist 
conveyed the emperor and ids fa\oiirites; aiid 
afterwards transported, in Tuany snccessive \oy- 
ages, a great part of tlie army. But, as every 
man was anxious for his pers«)nal safety, ami 
apprehensive of being left on the hostile shore, 
the soldiers, w ho were too imp.itient to tvait the 
slow returns of the ho.its, boldly ventured them- 
selves on ligiit hurdles, or iniiated skins; and, 
drawing after them their horses, attempted, v\ ith 
various success, to swim across the river. IVIany 
of these daring adventurcis were swallowed by 
the waves ; many others, who were carried along 
by the violence of the stre.un, Rll an easy prey 
to the avarice or cruelty of the wild Aiabs; and 
the loss which the ai my sustained in tlie passage 
of the Tieii'.. was not inlerior to tlie carnage of 
a day of bafile. As so^in a^ the Romans l:ad 
landed on the wi",tern hank, ihev were delivered 
from the hostile pursuit tif the batbarians; Imt, 
in a laborious luaich of two Imndred miles over 
tlie plains of Mesopotamia, they endured the 
last extremities of tiiirst and hunger. They 
were obliged U) traverse a sandy tlesert, which, 
in the extent of seventy miles, did not aflbrtl a 
single blade of sweet grass, nor a single spring 
of fresh water; and the rest of tlie inhospitable 
waste was untrod by the footsteps either of 
friends or enemies. Whenever a small measure 
of flour could be discovered in the camp, twenty 
pounds* w'cight were greedily purchased with ten 
pieces of gold:^^" the beasts of burden were 
slaughtered and devoured; and the desert v\a> 
strewed with tlie arm-, and bag':a,v nf the 
lloinaii soidieiN, wlit,-.e fat»..rcd g.iinunt'. anil 
meagre cuunte n inees di^played tliAi pa^t 
ings, and actual iniseiy. A sinail convoy of 
pro^i^ions advanced to meet tlie army as far 
the c.istlc of Ur; and the •'iipplv wa^ the more 
grateful, since it iltUared the ii.'ieljty uf S».has- 
tian and Procopius. At 'Udl'ai.liata,' ' tlic 
emperor most giaciously received the gtOeiaU 
of 3Iesopotamia ; and the remains of a once 
flourishing anny at length reposed tlieinselvcs 
under the walls of Nisibis, I'he llles^enge^s of 
Jovian had already proclaimed, in the language 
of flattery, his election, his treaty, ami his re- 
turn ; and the new jirince had t,iken the mii^t 
effectual measures to secure the .allegiance of the 
armies atid provinces t)f Europe; by placing 
the military command in the hands of those 
offleers, v\ ho, from motives of interest, or in- ; 
cliuation, would fiimly sujiport the c.iuse of their j 
benefactor. ^ I 
Tile friends of Julian had confuleiitlv an- ' 


! noiinced the successof hisexpedition. rnivenai na. 

I They entertained a fond j*ersuasion, [Vw irfft) ^ 

I tli.it the temples of the gods would 
I be enriched with tlie spoils of the East; that 
Persia would be reduced to tlie humble state of 
; a tributary jnoviuce, governed by the laws and 
I magistrates of Rome ; that the barbarians would 
adopt the die-.s. and manners, and language, of 
their comjuerors ; and that the youth of Echa- 
j tana ami Susa woidd study the art of rhetoric 
[ umler Grecian masters. t-'J The progress of the 
j arms of Julian interrupted his communication 
[ with the enijiire ; and, from the moment that 
{ he passed the Tigris, his affectionate sulijects 
j were ignorant of the fate and fortunes of tlieir 
prince. Their contemplation of fancied triumphs 
was disturbed by the melancholy rumour of liis 
de.atli ; and they persisted to doubt, after they 
ctiuld no longer ileriy, the truth of tliat fatal 
event. I’l The messengers of Jovian promul- 
gated the specious tale of a prudent and neces- 
sary peace : the voice of fame, louder and more 
sincere, revealed the disgrace of the emperor, 
and the conditions of the ignominious treaty. 
The minds of the peojde were filled with asto- 
nislmient and grief, with indignation and terror, 
when they were informed, that the unworthy 
•successor of Julian relinquished the five pro- 
vinces, whicli had been acquired hy the victory 
of Galorius; and that he shamefully surrendered 
to the barliarians the important city of Nisibis, 
the fmnost bulw.ark of the provinces of the 
East.!'- The de<‘j) and dangerous question, how 
far the pulihc f.iith sliould be observed, when it 
bteouK-s mcompatil'le with the jniblic safety, was 
futly . :;it.iied in p«<puKir convui -ation ; ami some 
I,**, ns V V re enti itaiiKil, that the emperor would 
lii-> pussllammou'. I behaviour liy a splendid 
act i.f iMtiii-rtL pvri'nly. The iiilh xible spirit of 
the Romm ■'on m h nl alwius disclaimed the 
uniqual conditions which were extorted from the 
distivs-N of Ikt captive arujies ; and. if it were 
neCcs-'Ury to satisfy tlie national honour, bv de- 
livering tlie guilfv general into the liands of the 
liarbarians, tlie greatest part of the subjects of 
Jovian would have cheerfully acquiesced in the 
precedent of ancient times. 

But the emperor, vvhatever might .Torian er.-ica- 
be the limits of his con.stitutional andr^o^'the 
authoritv', was tlie absolute master of pro>iro« 

- ’ to the Persians. 

the laws and arms ol the state; and Augusu 
tlic same motives which had forced him to 
suliscrilH.*, now pressed him to execute, the 
treaty of peace. He was impatient to secure 
an empire at the expense of a few provinces; 
and the rcspectalile names of religion and ho- 
nour ttincealed the person:d fears and the am- 
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bition of Jovian. Notwithstanding the dutiful 
solicitations of the inhabitants, decency, as well 
as prudence, forbade the emperor to lodge in the 
palace of Ni^ibis ; but, the next morning after 
Iiis arrival, Bineses, the ambassador of Persia, 
entered the place, cbsplaycd from the citadel the 
standard of the Great King, and proclaimed, in 
his name, the cruel alternative of exile or servi- 
tude. Tlie principal citizens of Nlsibis, who, 
till that fatal moment, had confided in the pro- 
tection of their sovereign, tlircw themselves at 
his feet. They conjured him not to abandon, 
or, at least, not to deliver, a faithful colony to 
the rage of a barbarian tyrant, exasperated by 
the three successive defeats, which he had ex- 
perienced under the walls of Xisibis. They 
still possessed arms and courage to repel the 
invaders of their country : they requested only 
the permission of using them in their own de- 
fence ; and, as soon as they had asserted their 
independence, they should implore the favour of 
being again admitted into the rank of his sub- 
jects. Their arguments, their eloquence, their 
tears, wore ineffectual. Jovian alleged, with 
some confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; and, as 
the reluctance with which he accepted the pre- 
sent of a crown of gold, convinced the citizens 
of tJieir hopeless condition, the advocate SyU 
vanus was provoked to exclaim, “ O emperor ' 

“ may you thus be crowned by all the cities of 
** your dominions !” Jovian, who in a few’ weeks 
hatl assumed the habits of a prince, was dis- 
pleased with freedom, and offended with truth : 
and as he reasonably supposed, that the dis- 
content of the people might incline them to 
submit to the Persian government, he published 
an edict, under pain of dcatli, that they should 
leave the city within the terra of three days. 
Ammianus has delineated in lively colours the 
scene of universal despair, which he seems to 
have viewed with an eye of compassion. The 
martial youth deserted, with indignant grief, the 
walls which they had so gloriously defended ; 
the disconsolate mourner dropped a last tear over 
the tomb of a son or husband, which must soon 
be profaned by the rude hand of a barbarian 
master; and the aged citizen kissed the thresho!<I, 
and clung to the doors, of the house, where iie 
had passed the cheerful and careless hours of 
infancy. Tlie highways were crowded with a 
trembling nuiltitmle ; the distinctions of rank, 
and sex, and age, were lost in tlie general cala- 
ruity. Every one strove to hear awav' some ' 
fragment from the wr^vk of his fortunes; and 
as they could nut Ciunmand the immediate service 
of an adequate number <jf liorses or wagons, 
they were obliged to leave behind them the 
greatest part of tlieir valuable effects. The 


ravage insensibility of Jovian ap}x?ars to have 
aggravated the hardships of tiiese unhappy fugi- 
tives. They were seated, however, in a new’- 
built quarter of Amida ; and that rising city, 
with the reinforcement of a very considerable 
colony, soon recovered its former splendour, and 
became the capital of Mesopotamia, Similar 
orders were despatched by the emperor for the 
evacuation of Singara and the castle of the 
Moors ; and for the restitution of the five pro- 
vinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the 
glory and the fruits of his victory ; and this ig- 
nominious peace has justly been considered as a 
memorable ara in the decline and fall of tfae 
Roman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had 
sometimes relinquished the dominion of distant 
and unprofitable provinces ; but, since the found- 
ation of the city, the genius of Rome, the god 
Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the 
republic, had never retired before the sword of a 
victorious enemy. 127 

After Jovian had performed those Reflections on 
engagements, which the voice of his death, 
people might have tempted him to violate, he 
hastened away from the scene of his disgrace, 
and proceeded with his whole court to enjoy 
the luxury of Antioch. 128 Without consulting 
the dictates of religious zeal, he was prompted, 
by humanity and gratitude, to bestow the last 
honours on tlie remains of his deceased sove- 
reign : I'-i and Procopius, who sincerely bewailed 
the of his kinsman, was removed from the 
command of the army, under the decent pre- 
tence of conducting the funerdl. The corpse 
of Julian was transported from Nisibis to Tar- 
sus, in a slow march of fifteen days; and, as it 
parsed through the cities of the East, was saluted 
by the hostile factions, with mournful lament- 
ations and clamorous insult'.. The Pagans 
already placed their beloved hero in the rank 
of those gods wlicse worship he had restored; 
wliile tlie invectives of the Christians pursued 
the soul of the Apostate to hell, and his body to 
the grave. 120 One party lamented the ap- 
proaching ruin of their altar-, ; the other cele- 
brated the marvellous deliverance of the church. 
Tlie Christians applauded, in lofty and am- 
biguous strains, the stroke of divine vengeance, 
whicli liad been so long suspended over the 
guilty head of Julian. They acknowledge, that 
the death of the tyrant, at the instant he ex- 
pired beyoml the Tigris, was revealed to the 
saints of Egvpt, Syria, and Cappadocia; 
and, instead of sutlcring him to fall by the Per- 
sian darts, their indiscretion ascribed tlie heroic 
deed to the oliscure hand of some mortal or 
immortal chamjiion of the faith. Such im- 
prudent declaiations were eagerly adopted by 
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the malice, or credulity, of tlieir adversaries ; 
wIjo darkly insinuated, or confidently asserted, 
tliat the g;overnors of the church had instigated 
and directed the fanaticism of a domestic as- 
sassin. Above sixteen \ears after the death 
of Julian, the charj^e was solemnly and ve- 
lieinently urged, in a public oration, addressed 
!)y labanius to the emperor ’I'heodosius. His 
suspicions are unsuppoited by fact or argument ; 
aiul we can only esteem the generous aeal of 
tl»e sophist of Antioch, for the cold and ne- 
glected ashes of his friendA-^'^ 
andfuneraiof It was an ancicnt custom in the 
Julian. funerals, as well as in tlje triumphs, 
of the Romans, that the voice of j^raise slumld 
be corrected by that of satire and ridicule; and 
that, in the midst of the sjilcndid pageants, which 
displayed the glory of tlie living or of tlie dead, 
their iinjiei fectioiis slunikl not l>e cmicealed 
from the eves of the wuihl.* '> This cusf<»in 
was practised in the funeral of Julian. 'I'lic 
ctinieiiiaris, who lestnted his contempt and aver- 
sion for the tiieatre, exliibited, with the applause 
of a Ciiristian audience, the lively and exag- 
gerated representation of the faults and fullics 
of tlie deceased emperor. 11 is various character 
and singular manners afforded an ample scope 
for pleasantry and ridicule, In the exercise 
of his uncommon talents, he often descended 
below the majesty of his rank. Alexander was : 
transformed into Diogenes ; the iihiiosopher i 
M'as degraded into a priest, Tiie purity of his 
\irtue w’as sullied hy excessive vanity; his 'su- 
perstition disturbed the peace, and entlangered ' 
the safety, of a mighty empire, and his irre- 
gular sallies wen* the less entitled tv) iuduigence. 
as they appeared to be fite Liboiious etlbris of 
art, or even of ailu'tatluii. Tiic nm.nns of 
Julian weie interied at Tarsus in Cilicia; but 
his stately tomb, whiLli arose in th.it city, 
the banks of the Ccld and llmpiil Cvdnu'.,'*’ 
was displeasing to the fiithful fi lends, w}:o 
loved and revered tlie memory of that extra- 
ordinary man. The plulosijphcr expre^-'t-d a 
very reasonable wish, that the disciple of IMato 
might have reposed amidst the groves of the 
academy :t 3 iJ while the soldier exclaimed in 
bolder accents, that the ashes of Julian should 
have been mingled with those of Ca?sar. in the 
field of Mars, and among the ancient monu- 
ments of Roman virtueA+0 The history of 
princes does not very frequently renew the ex- 
ample of a similar competition. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Thr Cnvnmmcnt and Death of Javinn.-^ Election 

of Valcntinians who <rss'<'( utli s Iwi Brother I'alens^ 
and makes the final Du iaoji tf the Eadeni 
and il esleni empires. liei alt of Proeoptns. 
— Cu'il 071/1 Di ( lesiastii al xfibnimstralion. — 

Oerynnau. — Brilain Africa. — The East. 

The D/ttii/he. — JJcaLh of Valentinum. — 
His two So/u., Gratian and Valcnlimaa II., 
sue.cced to the ll'estern Emjnie. 

'Tuf. dentil of Julian had left the ^ 

,, , . - State fifths 

publit arlairs oi the empire Ui a very chunh 

doulitftil and dangerous situation, 

7'he Roman anny was saved by an inglorious, 
perhaps a necessary, treaty ; * and the first mo- 
ments of peace wt-re consecrated hy the pious 
Jovi.an to restore the domestic tranquillity of the 
cliurtli and state. The indiscretion of his pre- 
decessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully 
fomented the religious war: and the halanca 
which lie atfected to preserve between the hostile 
factions, served only to perpetuate the contest, 
hy the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival 
claims of ancient possession and actual favour. 
The Christians had forgotten the spirit of the 
Gospel ; and the Pagans had imbibed the spirit 
of tJie church. In private families, the senti- 
ments of nature were extinguished by the blind 
fury of zeal and revenge : the majesty of the 
laws was violated or abused; the cities of the 
East were stained with blood; and the most 
implacable enemies of the Homans were in the 
bosom of tbeir country. Jovian was eilucated 
in the jir<»f..S'>ioi) of CliriAianitv ; and as he 
maulicd I’iom Ni'ibis to Antioch, tlie banner of 
the C ro'.-,. the L.\»v];i \i of Constantine, wliich 
waNai.iin di'>pla\cd at tlie head of tlie legions, 
nnaounccil to the people the faith of their new 
cmpcior. As sv>on a-, he ascended the throne, 
he tiansinittcd a circular ci>i''tle to ail the go- 
vernors of provinces : in which he confessed the 
divine truth, and secured the legal establish- 
ment, of the Christian religion. The insidious 
edicts of Julian were abolishc*d ; the ecclesias- 
tical immunities were restored and enlarged; 
and Jovian condescended to lament, that the 
distre'>s of the times obliged him to diminish the 
measure of charital>le distributions.^ The Chris- 
tians were unanimous in the loud and sincere 
applause which they bestowed on the pious suc- 
cessor of Julian. But they were still ignorant 
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•what creed, or what synod, he would chuse for 
the standard of orthodoxy ; and the peace of the 
church immediately revived those eager disputes 
which had been suspended during the season of 
persecution. The episcopal leaders of tlie con- 
tending sects, convinced, from experience, liow' 
much their fate would depend on the earliest 
impressions that were made on the mind of an 
untutored soldier, hd'.tened to the court of 
Edessa, or Antioch. The highways of the East 
were crowded with Homoousian, ainl Arian, 
and Semi-Arian, and Eunotnian bishops, wljo 
struggled to outstrip each other in the holy 
race : the apartments of the palace resounded 
w'ith their clamours ; and the cars of their prince 
were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, l>y the 
singular mixture of metaphysical argument and 
passionate invective.^ The moderation of Jovian, 
who recommended concord and charity, and re- 
ferred the disputants to the sentence of a future 
council, was interpreted as a symptom of indif- 
ference : but his attachment to the Nicene creed 
was at length discovered and declared, by tlie 
reverence which ho expressed for the celestial"* 
virtues of the groat AthanaMus. The intrepid 
veteran of the faitii, at the ago of soventy, liad 
issued from his rotreat on the first intdligonce 
of the tyrant’s death. The acclamations of the 
people seated liiin once more on tlio archio])is- 
copal throne; and lie wi-.i.ly accepted, or anti- 
cipated, the invitation of Jovian. TIio venerable 
figure of Athanasius, his calm courage, and in- 
sinuating eloquence, sustained tlie reputation 
which he had already acquired in the courts of 
four successive princesA As soon as he had 
gained the confidence, and secured tlie faith, of 
the Christian emperor, he returned in triumph 
to his diocese, and continued, with mature 
counsels and undiminished vigour, to direct, ten 
years longer,'^ the ecclesiastical government of 
Alexandria, Egypt, and the Catholic church. 
Before his departure from Antioch, he assured 
Jovian that his orthodox devotion would l )0 re- 
warded with a long and peaceful reign. Atha- 
nasius had reason to hope, that he should be 
allowed either the merit of a successful predic- 
tion, or the excuse of a grateful, though ineirec- 
tual, prayer.' 

Jovian slightest force, when it is 

applied to as-ist and guide the na- 
tural descent of its object, operates 
with irresistible weight ; and Jovian Iiad the 
good fortune to embrace tlie religious opinions 
which were supported by the spirit j)f the times, 
and the zeal and numbers of the most powerful 


I sect.8 Under his reign, Christianity obtained 
an easy and lasting victory ; and as soon as the 
smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the 
genius of Taganism, which had been fondly 
raised and cherislicd by the arts of Julian, sunk 
irrecoverably in the dust. In many cities, tlie 
temples were shut or deserted : the philosophers, 
who had abused their transient favour, thought 
it prudent to shave their beards, and disguise 
their profession ; and the Christians rejoiced, 
that they vvetc now in a condition to forgive, or 
to revenge, the injuries which they had fHitfered 
under the preceding reign. The consternation 
of the Pagan world was dispelled by a wise and 
gracious edict of toleration ; in which Jovian 
explicitly declared, that although he should 
severely punish tlie sacrilegious rites of magic, 
his subjects might exercise, witli freedom and 
safety, the ceremonies of the ancient worship. 
The memory of this law has been preserved by 
the orator Themistius, who was deputed by the 
senate of Constantinople to express their loyal 
devotion for the new emperor, Themistius 
expatiates on the clemency of the Divine Na- 
ture, the facility of human error, the rights of 
conscience, and the independence of tlie mind ; 
and, with some eloquence, inculcates the prin- 
ciples of philosophical toleration ; whose aid 
Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, 
i> not a>hained to implore. He justly observes^ 
that, in the recent clianges, botli religions had 
been altern.itely disgraced by the seeming ac- 
quisition of worthlLss pro-,el\tes, of those vo- 
taries of the reigning purple, who could pass, 
without a jea^on, and without a blush, from 
tile church to tlie temple, and from the altars 
of Jupiter to thesacred t.ibleuf the Christians, 

In the space of seven months, msrrojrrew 
tlio Roman troops, who were now 
returned to Antiocli, had performed '-'ctober. 
a march of fifteen liaudred miles; in which 
they had emlured all the hardsliips of war, of 
famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding their 
services, their fatigues, and the approach of 
winter, the timid and impatient Jovian allowed 
only, to the men and horses, a respite of six 
weeks. The emperor could not sustain the 
intli-scrcet and malicious raillery of the people 
of Antioch. 'I He was impatient to pos'^ess the 
palace of Constantinople; and to prevent the 
amliition of some competitor, who might occupy 
tlie vacant allegiance of Europe. But he soon 
received the grateful intelligence, that his au- 
thority was acknowledged from tlie Thixician 
Bospliorus to the .-Vtlantic Ocean. By the first 
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letters which he despatched from the camp of 
Mesopotomia, he had delegated the military 
command of Gaul and lllyricum to iSIalarich, 
a brave and faithful officer of the nation of the 
F’ranks; and to his father-in-law, count Lu- 
cillian, who had formerly distinguished his 
courage and conduct in the defence of Nisil>i>». 
IMalarich had declined an office to which he 
tliought himself unequal ; and Lucillian was 
massacred at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny 
of the Batavian coliorts. But the moderation 
ofjovinus, master-gencral of the ca\:ilry, wlxp 
forgave the intention of his disgrace, soon ap- 
peased tlie tumult, and confirmed the uncertairt 
minds of the soldiers. The oath of fidelity was 
administered, and taken, with loyal acclama- 
tions ; and the deputies of the Western armies 
saluted their new soNcreign as he descended 
from ]Mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in 
Cappadocia. From Tyana he continued his 
hasty march to Ancyra, capital of the pro\incc 
of Galatia; wheie Jovian assumed, witli his 
infant son, the name and ensigns of the con- 
A.D .Til, sulship. Dadastana,*-'' an obscure 
Jar.uarj I t^wn, almost at an equal distance 
between Ancyra and Nice, was marked for the 
fatal term of his journey and his life. After 
indulging himself with a plentiful, perhaps an 
intemperate, supper, he retired to rest ; and the 
next morning the emperor Jovian was found 
Death of dead in his bcd. The cause of this 
Jovian. sudden death was variously under- 
Feb.i.. stood. By sonre it was ascribed to 
the consequences of an indigestion, occasioned 
either by the quantity of the wine, or tlie quality 
of the mushrooms, wliich he had swallowed 
in the evening. According to oilers, he w.in 
suffocated in his slccj) by the vaj-on! of ciicr- 
coal, which extracted fimn iho v-.J]. <..f tlie 
apartment the unwliolcsome m 'stale of tlx 
frtsh plastc-r. But the want of a icguhir en- 
quiry into the death cf a piincv. v.]jo>.e reign 
and person were soon forgotten, appears to Iiavo 
been the only circumstance w Iiscli countenanced 
the malicious whispers of poiion and doines’ic 
guilt.i“ The body of Jovian was sent to Con- i 
stantinopic, to be interred with his predecessors, ! 
and the sad procession was met on the road ! 
by his wife Charito, the daughter of count [ 
Luciilir.n ; w iio still wept the recent dtath of her I 
father, and was hastening to dry her tiars in tlie } 
ciiii)raccs of an Imperial husband. Her disap- | 
pointment and grief were emhitlcrcd by the j 
anxiety of malcriud tcjulcrne-'s. Six weeks before 


the death of Jovian, hl> infant son had been 
place*el in the curulc chair, adorned with the title 
of ^’^obilissimiis, and the vain ensigns of the con- 
sulship. Unconscious of his fortune, the roval 
youth, who, from his grandfather, assumed the 
name of \'arroiiian, was reminded only by the 
jealousy of the government, that he was the son 
of an emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was 
still alive, but he had already been deprived of 
an eye ; and his afflicted mother expected, every 
hour, that the innocent victim would he torn 
from her arms, to appease, with his blood, the 
suspicions of the reigning prince. ^ 9 
After the death of Jovian, the 
throne of the Roman world re- the throne, 
mained ten days without a master. ^ 

The ministers and generals still continued to 
meet in council ; to exercise their respective 
functions; to maintain the public order; and 
peaceably to conduct the army to the city of 
Nice in Bithynia, which was chosen for the 
place of the election. *'■> In a solemn assembly 
of the civil and military powers of the empire, 
the diadem was again unanimously offered to 
the prn?fect Sallust. He enjoyed the glorj'of a 
second refusal: and when the virtues of the 
father were alleged in favour of his son, the 
prjefect, with the firmness of a disinterested 
patriot, declared to the electors, that the feeble 
age of the one, and the unexperienced youth of 
the other, were equally incapable of the laborious 
duties of government. Several candidates were 
projmsed ; and, after weigliing the objections of 
character or situation, they were successively 
lejected • l>ut. '-oon as the name of Valentinian 
wa-, pronounced, tlie merit of that officer united 
tlse MifiVage-> of the whole assemlily, and ob- 
t..it'i.d the '•Incere approliation of Sallust himself. 
Vakhlini.in was the son of count 

. . /» /. , I* . Elerti'^n ard 

Oiati.m, a t.ative ui Cibali's in charactemf 

1 > • , 1 V'aliJiuman. 

annonia, who, from an ohscure 
c.n.dition, had raiNed himself, by matchless 
strength and dexterity, to tlie military commands 
of Afric.a and Biitain; from which he retired 
with an ample fortune and suspicious integrity. 
The rank and services of Gratian contributed, 
however, to smooth the tir^t steps of the promo- 
tion of his son ; and afforded him an e^ly 
opportunity of displaying those solid and useful 
qualifications, which raised his character above 
the ordinarv' level of iiis fellow-soldiers. The 
person of Valentini.an was tall, graceful, and 
majestic. His manly countenance, deeply mark- 
ed with the impression of sense and spirit, in- 
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spired Ills friends wiHi awo, and Ids enemies 
M itli fear : and, to second the eflorts of his un- 
daunted courage, the son of Gratian had inhe- 
rited the advantages of a strong and healthy 
constitution. By the habits of ciiastityand tt'in- 
perance, which restrain the appetites and in- 
vigorate the faculties, Valcntinian preserved his 
own and the public, esteem. The avoc iti<ms 
of a military life had diverted his youth fiom 
the elegant pursuit's of literature ; he was igno- 
rant of the Greek language, and the arts ol rlie- 
toric ; but as the mind of the orator uas never 
disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, 
as often as the occasion prompted him, to deliver 
Ids decided sentiments with bold and rea<ly 
elocution. The laws of martial discipline nere 
the only laws that he had studied ; and he v\as 
soon distingidshed by the laborious diligence, 
and inflexible severity, -with which he discharged 
and enforced the duties of the camp. In the 
time of Julian he provoked the danger of dis- 
grace, by the contempt which he publicly ex- 
pressed for the reigning religion j and it should 
seem, from his sub^equeut conduct, t^ at the 
indiscreet and unseasonable fieedom of Vhden- 
tiniaa was the effect of military spint, rather 
than of Christian zeal. He was pardoned, how- 
ever, and still employed by a piiuce who esteemed 
his merit ; "^3 and in the various events of the 
Persian war, he improved tiie reputation widch 
he had already acquired on the banks of the 
Rhine. The celerity and success with which 
he executed an important commi-ssion, recom- 
mended him to the favour of Jovian ; and to 
the honourable command of the second .-fc'/'io/, 
or company, of Targetteers, of the domestic 
guards. In the marcli from Antioch, lie had 
reached his quarters at Ancyra, when he nas 
unexpectedly summoned, without guilt, and 
witliout intrigue, to assume, in the forty-third 
year of his age, the absolute government of the 
Homan empire. 

Hpisarknnw- in%itation of the ministers 

Lj the and geiicrals at Nice was of little 
A. D'fii, moment, unless it were coiifinncd 
Feb. ib. voice of the anny. The 

aged Sallust, \tlio had lung observed the irre- 
gular fluctuations of popular assemblies, pro- 
posed, untlcr pain of death, that none of those 
persons, v^hose rank in tlie service might excite 
a party in their favour, should appear in public, 
on the day of tlie inauguration. Yet such was 
the prevalence of ancient sujierstition, that a 
whole day was voluntarily added to tliis danger- 
ous interval, liecause it h.'i})pened to be tlie inter- 
calation of the Bissextile. --i At length, when 
the hour was supposed to be propitious, Valen- 
tinian showed liiniself fiom a lofty tribunal : the 
judicious choice was ajjplauded ; and the new 
prince was solemnly invested witii the diadem 

^ At Antiof h, Tv^erp he oMij- d to aftPtd the imT,,'r''r to the 
teniptp, he stnu'c a pn^t, who ha<l pre.urnt-I to Tninfv h-m st h 
water, (soromen, l. vj r b. The<Kiorer, 1. ui. c.'l.i.) Such 
puWjc defiance mjjtht become Valentinian , but a rould leave no 
room for the unwonhv delation of the philosopher Xlaxiinus, which 
*nppoiei, some oinrp T>r!»n..i /•/ — , 
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and the purple, amidst the acclamations of the 
tioops, who were dis]) 0 ''ed in martial order round 
the tribunal. But when he stretched forth his 
hand to addiess the armed multitude, a busy 
whisper xvas accidentally started in the ranks, 
and insensibly swelled into a loud and imperious 
clamour, that he should name, without delav, a 
ct)lleague in the empire. I’he intrepid calmness 
of Valentinian obtained silence, and commanded 
respect; and he thus addressed the assembly: 
“ A few minutes since it was in j/ot/r power, 
“ felloH'-soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity 
“ of a private station. Judging, from the testi- 
‘‘ mony of my past life, that I deserved to reign, 
you have placed me on the throne. It is now 
i duty to consult the safety and interest of 

1 the republic. The weight of the universe is 

j undoubtedly too great for the hands of a 
feeble mortal. I am conscious of tlie limits of 
j my abilities, and the uncertainty of my life : 
and far from declining, I am anxious to so- 
licit, the assistance of a worthy colleague. 

I “ But, where discord maybe fatal, the choice of 
a faithful friend requires mature and serious 
‘ deliberation. That deliberation shall be my 
“ care. Let ?/.)wr conduct be dutiful and con- 
sistent. Retire to your quarters ; refresh your 
“ minds and bodies; and expect the accustomed 
“ donativcon the accession of a new emperor.” 
The astonislicd troops, with a mixture of pride, 
of satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the voice 
of their master. Their atigry clamours subsided 
into silent reverence ; and Valentinian, tneom- 
passod with the eagles of the legions, and the 
various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was 
conducted, in warlike pomp, to the palace of 
Nice. As he was seiisilile, however, of the im- 
portance of preventing soine rash dechiration of 
tlio soldiers, he consulted the as•^eInl>ly of the 
chiefs; and their real sentiment-, were concisely 
expressed by tlie generous freedom of Dagahii- 
pluis. INIost excellent prince,” said that offi- 
cer, if you consider only your family, you 
“ have a brother ; if you love the republic, look 
“ round for the most deserving of the Homans.”'-^'' 
The emperor, who suppressed his displeasure, 
without altering liis intention, slowly pioceeded 
fiom Nice to N'ii'omcdia and Con- , 

. and a'i'Oristes 

stantinopio. In one of the suburbs h^firothtr 
of tiiat capital,-" thirty days after A^n .“ft, 
liis own elevation, he bestowed the 
title of Augustus on his brother Valens; and 
as the boldest patriots were convinced, that tlicir 
opposition, vvithout being serviceable to their 
country, would be fatal to themselves, tlie de- 
claration of his absolute will was received with 
silent subniissi<m. Valens was now in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age • but his abilities bad never 
been exercised in any employment, military or 
civil; and his character had not inspired the 
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world with any sangiiino expectations. He pos- 
sesbod, however, one (juality, which recommended 
him to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic 
peace of the empire ; a de^ out and grateful 
attachment to hi'r. benefactor, wliosc superiority 
of genius, as well as of autliority, Valeiis 
humbly and chc.erfully acknowledged in every 
action of his life. 

The final divi- Before Valentinian divided the 
proviiiccs, liG reformed the ad- 
ministration of the empire. All 
June. ’ ranks of subjects, wdio had been in- 
jured or oppressed under the reign of Julian, 
were invited to support their public accusations. 
The silence of mankind attested the spotless 
integrity of the pradect Sallust;--' and his own 
pressing solicitations, that he might be per- 
mitted to retire from the business of the state, 
were rejected by Valentinian with the most ho- 
nourable expressions of friendship and esteem. 
But among the favourites of the late emperor, 
there were many who had abused his credulity 
or superstition ; and who could no longer hope 
to he protected either by favour or justice. 
The greater part of the ministers of the palace, 
and the governors of the provinces, were re- 
moved from their respective stations ; yet the 
eminent merit of some officers was distinguished 
from the obnoxious crowd ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the opposite clamours of zeal and resent- 
ment, the whole proceedings of this delicate 
enquiry appear to liave been conducted with a 
reasonable share of wisdom and moderation.si 
Tlie festivity of a new reign received a short 
and suspicious interruption from the sudden 
illness of t!ie two princes : but as soon ,ts their 
health w.is restored, they left Omstantiiioplc in 
the beginning of the spring. In the cutlc. or 
palace, of IMcdiana, only tlirtc n.iks fiom 
KaiT>sus, tliey executed the solemn and dual 
division of the Roman empire.^- Valentinian 
bestowed on his brother the rich piafecture of 
the from tlie Lower ILmube to the con- 

fines of Persia; whilst he reserved for his im- 
mediate government the warlike pradVetures of 
I/li/ricttnh and Gaul, from the extremity 

of Greece to the Caledonian rampart ; and from 
the rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount 
Atlas. The provincial administration remained 
on its former basi*, ; but a double supply of 
generals and magistrates was reipiired for two 
councils, and two courts : the division was 
inaile with a just regartl to their peculiar 
merit and situation, and seven master-generals 
were* soon creafed. either of tlie cavalry or in- 
fantry, Vlie-n tliis inijiortant husim.ss had 
been amicably transacted. \’a!eiitini.in ant! Va- 
lens embraced for the last time. Tlie emperor 
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of the W est established his temporary residence 
at Milan; and the emperor of the East returned 
tt» Const,'intinn})le, to assume the dominion of 
fifty provinces, of whose language he was totally 
ignorant. 3^ 

The trunrjuiility of the East was Revnitnf 
soon disturbetl by rebellion ; and 
tlie throne of Valens was threatened bepi ‘'s. ’ 
by the daring attempts of a rival, whose affinity 
to the emperor Julian 3-^ was his sole merit, and 
had been his only crime. Procopius had been 
hastily promoted from the obscure station of a 
tribune, and a notary, to the joint command of 
the army of ^Mesopotamia ; the public opinion 
already named him as the successor of a prince 
who was destitute of natural heirs; and a vain 
rumour was propagated by his friends, or liis 
enemies, that Julian, before the altar of the 
Moon, at Carrlue, had privately invested Pro- 
copius with the Imperial purple.33 He endea- 
voured, by his dutiful and submissive behaviour, 
to disarm the jealousy of Jovian ; resigned, 
without a contest, his military command ; and 
retired, with his wife and family, to cultivate 
the ample patrimony w hich he possessed in the 
province of Cajvpadocia. These useful and in- 
nocent occupations were interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of an officer, with a band of soldiers, 
who, in the name of his new sovereigns, Valen- 
tinian and Valens, was despatched to conduct 
the unfortunate Procopius either to a perpetual 
prison, or an ignominious death. His presence 
of mind procured iiim a longer respite, and a 
more splendid fate. M’itliout presuming to 
di'-puto the rovtal mandate, lie requested the in- 
dulgence of a few moments to embrace his 
weeping family; and, while the vigilance of his 
guui iK was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, 
he dcxtcroii'ly escaped to the sea-coast of the 
Euxiiie, fiom whence he pavsed over to the 
country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered re- 
gion he remained many months, exposed to the 
liard'>liips of exile, of solitude, and of want; 
his melancholy temper brooding over his mis- 
fortunes, and ids mind agitated by the just ap- 
prehension, that, if any accident should discover 
his name, tlie faithless barbarians would violate, 
without much scruple, the laws of hospitality. 
In a moment of impatience and despair, Pro- 
copius embaiked in a merchant vessel, which 
made sail for Constantinople ; and boldly as- 
pired to the rank of a sovereign, because he w’as 
not allowed to enjoy the security of a subject. 
At first lie lurked in the villages of Bithynia, 
continually changing his habitation, and his di-^- 
guise.30 By degrees he ventured into the 
capital, tT listed his life and foitune to the 
fidelity of two friends, a senator anil an eunuch, 
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and conceived some hopes of success, from the 
intelligence 'vliicli he obtained of the actual state 
of public aflairs. The body of tlie people was 
infected with a spirit of discontent: they re- 
gretted the justice and the abilities of Sallust, 
who had been imprudently dismissed from the 
pr.efecture of tiie East. They despised the 
character of Valens, which was rude without 
vigour, and feeble without mildnes?. They 
dreaded the inftiience of his father-in-law', the 
patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious 
minister, who rigorously exacted all tlie arrears 
of tribute th:it might remain unpaid since the 
reign of the enij)eror Aurfcli:in. The circum- 
stances were propitious to the designs of an 
usurper. The hostile measures of t!>e IVrsians 
rcfjuired the presence of Valens in Syria: from 
the Danube to tlie Eujihrates the troops were 
in motion ; and the capital was occasionally 
filled witli the soldiers who passed or repas^ed 
the Tliracian Bosphorus. Two cohorts of 
Gauls were persuaded to listen to tlie secret 
proposals of the conspirators ; which were 
recommended by tlic prc'ini-.e of a liberal <lona- 
tive ; and, as they still revered the memory of 
Julian, they easily consented to support the 
hereditary claim of his prO'Cribed kinsman. At 
tlie tlawn of clay tlicy wn-re drawn up near tlie 
batiuof Anast.i-.ia; and Procopius, clothed in a 
purple gannent, mou* suitable to a player than 
to a monarch, appeared, as if he rose fiom tlie 
dead, in the mid-^t of Constantinople. The sol- 
cli«-rs, who were prepared for his reception, 
‘.aluted their trembling [irince witli shouts of 
joy, and vows of fidelity. ThJr numiicrs were 
Hion increased by a sturdy baud of peasants, 
collected from the adjacent country ; and Pro- 
copius, shielded by the arms of his adherents, 
was successively conducted to the tribunal, the 
Semite, and the palace. During the first mo- 
ments of his tumultuous reign, he was asto- 
nishetl and terrified by the gloomy silence of 
tlie people; who were either ignorant of the 
cause, or apprt.hensi\e of the event. But his 
military strength w'as superior to any actual re- 
sistance; the malccontents flocked to the standard 
of rebellion: the poor W’ere excited by the 
hopes, and the rich were intimidated by the 
fear, of a gen'^ral pillage ; and the obstinate cre- 
dulity of the multitude was once more deceived 
by the promised advantages of a revolutii>n. 
The magistrates were seized ; the ]iri‘:ons and 
arsenals l)roke open ; tlie gates, and the entrance 
cf the harbour, w ere diligently occui>ied ; and, 
in a few hour-., Procopius became the absolute, 
though precarious, master of the Imperial city. 
The Usurper impiovcd this unc\pe<’te<i success 
with some degree of courage and dexterity. lie 
artfully propagated the nunmirs and ojiinions 
the most favourable to his interest; while he 
deludeil the pt'pulace by giving .ainlicnce to tlic 
frequent, but imaginary, ambassa lors of i!i>tant 
nations. The large bodies of troops sbitioned 


in the cities of Tlirace, and the fortresses of the 
Lower Danube, were gradually involved in the 
guilt of rebellion • and the Gothic princes con- 
sented to sup[)ly the sovereign of Constan- 
tinople witli tile formidable strength of several 
thousand auxiliai ies. His generals passed the 
Bosphorus, and subdued, without an effort, 
the unarmed, but wealthy, provinces of Bi- 
tliynia and Asia. After an lionourable defence, 
the city and island of Cyzicus yielded to his 
power; the renowned legions of tlie Joviansand 
Herculians embraced the cause of the usurper, 
whom they' were ordered to crusli ; and, as the 
veterans were continually augmented with new 
levies, he soon appearerl at the head of an army, 
whoso valour, as well as numbers, were not un- 
equal to the greatness of the contest. The son 
of Hormis(las,^7 a youth of spiiit and ability, 
condescended to draw his sword against the 
lawful emperor of the East ; and the Persian 
prince was immediately invested with the an- 
cient and extraordinary' pow'ers of a Roman 
proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the 
widow of the emperor Constantins, wlio in- 
trusted herself and her daugliter to the hands of 
the usurper, ad<lcd dignity and reputation to his 
cause. I'lic ]>nncess Constantia, vvho w’as then 
about five* years of ago, accompanied, in a litter, 
the march of the aiTny. She was shown to the 
inultifude in the arms of her adopted father; 
and, as often as she passed throuirli the nmks, 
the tenderness of the soldiers was infiameil into 
martial fury they recollected the glories of 
the house of Constantine, and tliey declared, 
with loyal acclamation, that they would shed 
the Inst drop of their blood in the defence of 
the royal infant.'^ * 

In the mean while Valontinian was jinf.-rt 
alanned and perp1ex-ed by the doubt- 
ful intelligence of the revolt of the ’ 

East. The ditficulrics of a German war forced 
him to confine his immediate care to the safety 
of his own dominions ; and, as every channel of 
communication was stopjied or corrupted, lie 
listened, with doubtful anxiety', to the rumours 
wlu’cli were industriously spread, that the defeat 
and death of Valens had left Procopius sole 
master of the Eastern provinces. Valens was 
not dead but, on the news of the rebelbon, 
wliich he received at CfEsarea, he barely des- 
paired of his life and fortune ; proposed to 
negotiate vvith the usurper, and discovered his 
secret inclination to alidicate the Impcri.al pur- 
ple. The timid monarch was saved from dis- 
grace and ruin by the firmness of his ministers, 
and their abilities soon decided in his favour the 
event of the civil war. In a season of tran- 
quillity, Siillust had resigned vvit'iout a murmur ; 
but as soon as the pulilic safety was attacked, he 
ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence of ttiil 
and danger; and tlie restoration of that vir- 
tuous minister to the pra.fecture of the East, 
was the first step which indicated tlie repentance 
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of Valen‘^, and satisfifd the minds of the people. 
The reign of J^roeopius ^\as apparently sui>- 
porteil ])y j)OA\erful armies, and ol)edient pro- 
vinces. l>iit many of the ])rincipal ofiicer'., mili- 
tary as well as civil, had Ijcen urged, either by 
moti%es of duty or interest, to withdraw tlieni- 
sches from the guilty scene ; or to watch the 
inoment of betraying, and deserting, the cause 
of the usurper. Lupicinus advanced by hasty 
marclies, to bring the legions of Syria to the aid 
of Valens. Arintlueus, wlio, in strength, beauty, 
and valour, exctHed all the heroes of the age, at- 
tacked with a small troop a superior body of the 1 
rebels. When he belield tlie faces of the soldiers j 
who had served under his banner, he coni- , 
manded them, with a loud \oice, to seize and | 
deliver up tlieir pretended leader; and such ! 
was tlie ascendant of his genius, that this extra- 
ordinary jirder v\as instantly olieyed. *'-> Arbetio, 
a respectalrle veteran of the great Constantine, 
who had been distinguished by the honours of 
the consulship, was j^ersuaded to leave his re- 
tirement, ami once more to conduct an army 
into tlie field. In the heat of action, calmly 
taking oft’ his helmet, he showed his grey hair«, 
and venerable countenance ; saluted the soldiers 
of Procopius by tlie endearing names of chil- 
dren and companions, and exhorted them no 
longer to support tlie desperate cause of a con- 
temptible tyrant ; but to follow their old com- 
mander, who liad so often led them to honour 
and victory. In tlie two engagements of Thya- 
tira and Nacosia, tlic unfortunate Procopius 
W'as deserted by his troops, who were seduced by J 
the instructions and example of their perfidious j 
officers. After w andering some time among the ; 
woods and mountains of Phrygia, he was be- I 
frayed by hi-, desponding followers, conducted ' 
to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. ! 
He suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful , 
usuiper; but the acts of cruelty winch were 1 
exercised liy the conqueror, under the forms of ’ 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of j 
mankind.-*- j 

severe inqui- Such indeed arc the common and i 
c”ime of natural fruits of despotism and re- j 

AnM”.ch^*”“ hellion. But the inquisition into tlie i 

A.u. i73, Ac. crime of magic, which, under the j 
reign of the two brothers, was so rigorously j 
prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was in- > 
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terpnted as the fatal symptom, either of the 
displeasure of Ileaveii, dv of the depiavity td’ 
mankind Let us not hesitate to indulge a 
llbeiul piide, that, in the piesent age, the en- 
lightened part of Europe has abtilislied ^^aciuel 
and odious })rt-jiKlice, whieli reigned in every 
climate of tlie globe, and adhered to everv 
system of religious opinions.-*^ The nations, .uul 
the sects, of the Roman vvttrld, admitted, with 
equal credulity, and similar abhorrence, the 
reality of that infernal art,-*-' wliicli was able to 
control the eternal order of the planets, and 
the voIuntai*y operations of the human mind. 
They dreaded tlie mysterious power of spells and 
incantations, of potent herbs, and execrable rites ; 
which could extinguish or recal life, infian e 
the passions of tlie soul, blast the works of 
creation, and extort from the reluctant demons 
the secrets eif futurity. They believed, with the 
wiltlfst iruonsi>tency, tluit this preternatural 
tlomitiion of tlie air, of earth, and of liell, was 
exercised, fiom the vilest motives of malice or 
gain, by some wrinkled hags, and itinerant 
sorcerers, wlio passed their obscure lives in 
penurj- and contempt. 47 The arts of magic were 
equally condemned by the public opinion, and 
by the laws of Rome ; but as they tended to 
gratify the most imperious passions of the heart 
of man, they were continually proscribed, and 
continually practiced. -*5 An imaginary cause is 
capable of producing the most serious and mis- 
chievous effects. Tlic daik pridittions of the 
death of an emjicror, or the success of a con- 
spiracy, were calculated only to stimulate the 
hopes of ambition, and to diss(«lve the ties of 
fidelity; and the intentional guilt of magic was 
aggra\ate<l by the actual crimes of treason and 
sacrilege.-*'* Such vain terrors disturbed tlie 
])Caco of society, and tlie luippiness of individuals ; 
and the harmless ffame v Inch insensibly melted 
a waxen image, might derive a jiuweiful and 
pernicious energy from the affrighted fancy of 
the person whom it v\.is maliciously designed to 
rcj>resent. Fiom the infusion of tliose lieibs, 
which were supposed to possess a supernaturd 
inriuonce, it was an easy step to the use of more 
substantial poison ; and the folly of mankind 
sometimes became the instrun.ent, and the mask, 
of the most atrocious crimes. As soon as the 
zeal of iufonnerT> w as encoui agi.d by the ministers 
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of Valens anil Valentiiiian, thoyconid not refuse 
to listen to another charge, too frequently min- 
gled in the scenes of dome^tic guilt ; a charge of 
a softer and less malignant nature, for which the 
pious, though excessive, rigour of Constantine 
had recently decreed the punishment of death. 
This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason 
and magic, of poison and adultery, afforded in- 
finite gradations of guilt and innocence, of ex- 
cuse and aggravation, which in these proceed- 
ings appear to liave been confounded by the 
angry or corrupt passions of the judges. Tliey 
easily discovered, that the degree of their in- 
dustry and discernment was estimated, by tlie 
Imperial court, according to the number of 
executions that were furnished from their re- 
spective tribunals. It was not without extreme 
reluctance that they pronounced a sentence of 
acquittal ; but they eagerly admitted such evi- 
dence as was stained with peijury, or procured 
by torture, to prove the most improbable charges 
against the most respectable characters. The 
progress of tile enquiry continually opened new 
subjects of criminal prosecution; the audacious 
infonner, wliose falsehood was detected, retired 
with impunity; but the ^\retc!ied victim, wlio 
discovered his real, or pretended, accomplices, 
was seldom permitted to receive the price of his 
infamy. From the extremity cf Italy and Asia, 
the young, and the aged, wore dragged in chains 
to the tribunals of Romo and Antioch. Senators, 
matrons, and philosophers, expired in igno- 
minious and cruel tortures. The soldiers, ■who 
were appointed to guard the prisons, declared, 
with a munnur of pity and indignation, that 
their numbers were insufficient to oppose the 
Hight or resistance of the multitude of captives. 
The wealthiest families were ruined by fines 
and confiscations ; the most innocent citizens 
trembled for their safety ; and we may form 
some notion of the magnitude of tlie evil, from 
the extravagant a'^sertion of an ancient writer, 
that, in the obnoxious provinces, the prisoners, 
the exiles, and the fugitives, formed the greatest 
part of the inhabitants. 

The crueU% of When Tacitus describes the deaths 
of the innocent and illustrious Ro- 
A. D.jot-o. mans, who w'ere sacrificed to the 
cruelty of the first C®sars, the art of the histo- 
rian, or tile merit of the sufferers, excite in our 
breasts the most lively sensations of terror, of 
adniinition, and of pity. The coarse and un- 
distinguishing pencil of Ammianus, has deline- 
ated liis bloody figures with tedious and dis- 
gusting accuracy. But as our attention is no 
longer engaged by the contrast of freedom and 
servitude, of recent greatness and of actual misery, 
we should turn with horror from the frequent 
executions, which disgraced, both at Home and 

51 See Heinecciu**, Antiquitat. .Tuns Roman, tom ii. p 353, &c. 
Cod. Theodovian. 1. ix. tit. \ ii., with (totl.'froyS Commentanos. 

5^ The cruel persecution ot Rome and Antioch is described, and 
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younger Victor averts, that he was ralde Umidus ret he 
behaved, as aimoit every man would do, mih decent resolution at 


Antioch, the reign of the two lirothcrs. Valens 
was of a timid, and Valcntinian of a choleric, 
disposition. An anxious regard to his per- 
sonal safety was the ruling principle of the ad- 
ministration of Valens. In the condition of a 
subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, the 
hand of the oppicssor; and when he ascended 
the throne, he reasonably expected, that the 
same fears, which had subdued his own mind, 
w'ould secure the patient submission of his 
people. The favourites of Valens obtained, by 
the privilege of rapine and confiscation, the 
wealth which his economy w’ould have refused. ^6 
They urged, with persuasive eloquence, that, in 
all cases of treason, suspicion is equivalent to 
proof ; that the power, supposes the intention, 
of mischief ; that the intention is not less cri- 
minal than the act ; and that a subject no longer 
deserves to live, if liis life may threaten the 
safety, or disturb the repose, of his sovereign. 
The judgment of Valentinian w’as sometimes de- 
ceived, and his confidence abused ; but he would 
have silenced the informers with a contemptuous 
smile, had they presumed to alarm his forti- 
tude by the sound of danger. They praised his 
inflexible love of justice; and, in the pur- 
suit of justice, the emperor w as easily tempted 
to consider clemency as a weakness, and passion 
a \irtuc. As long as he wrestled with his 
cquaK, in the bold competition of an active 
an<l ambitious life, Valentinian was seldom in- 
jured, and never insulted, witli impunity : if his 
prudence was arraigned, his spirit was applauded; 
and the proudest and most powerful generals 
were apprehensive of provoking the resentment 
of a fearless soldier. After he became master 
of tlie world, lie tinfortim.itely forgot, that where 
no resistance can he made, no courage can be 
exerted; and instead of consulting the dictates 
of reason and magnanimity, he indulged the 
furious emotions of his temper, at a time when 
they were th'sgraceful to himself, and fatal to the 
defenceless objects of his displeasure. In the 
government of his household, or of his empire, 
slight, or even imaginary, offences ; a hasty word, 
a casual omission, an involuntary delay, were 
chastised by a sentence of immediate death. The 
expressions w hich issued the most readily from the 
mouth of the emperor of the West were, “ Strike 
“ off' his head;” — ‘‘burn him alive;” — “let 
“ him be beaten with clubs till he expires ^7 
and his most favoured ministers soon understood, 
that, by a rash attempt to dispute, or suspend, the 
execution of his sanguinary commands, they 
might involve themselves in the guilt and punish- 
ment of disobedience. The repeated gratifica- 
tion of this savage justice hardened the mind of 
Valentinian against pity and remorse ; and the 
sallies of passion were confirmed by the habits of 

the henit of an army. The same historian attempts to prove, that his 
anijer was harml^. Ammnnus observes, with more candour and 
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57 He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of plea- 
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ciuelty.^*’ IIocoi.Ul \\ itli calm siitisfac- 

tion the convulsive aj^onies of tortuic and death ; 
he leserved liis fneiulship for those faithful ser- 
vants w hose temper was the most congenial to his 
own. The merit of INIaximin, who had slaugh- 
tered tile noblest families of Home, was rewarded 
uith tlie roval approltation, and the pra.*fecture 
of Gaul. Two tierce and enormous bears, dis- 
tinguislied by the appellations of Innocence, and 
Mica Mnreo, could alone deserve to share the 
favour of Maxiniin. Tiie cages of those trusty 
guards were always placed near the bedcliamber 
of Valentinian, who frequently amused his eyes 
with the grateful spectacle of seeing them tear 
and devour the bleeding limbs of the malefactors 
who were abandoned to their rage. Tlieir <liet 
and exercises were carefully inspected by the 
Roman emperor; and when Innocence had 
earned her tiiscliarge, by a long course of meri- 
torious service, the f.iithful .inimal was ag;uii 
restored to the fieedom of her native woods. 
ThttrUw-, aid But ill the calmer moments of 
K'lvtmiiifiit. reflection, when the mind of Valens 
was not agitated by fear, or tliat of Valentinian 
by rage, the tyrant resumed the sentiments, or 
at least the conduct, of the father of his country. 
The dispassionate judgment of the AVestern em- 
peror could clearly perceive, and accurately 
pursue, his own and the public interest; and 
the sovereign of the East, who imitated witli 
equal docility the various examples which he 
received from his elder brother, was sometimes 
guided by the wisdom and virtue of tlie pra'fect 
Sallust. Both princes uivari.ibly retained, in 
the jmrple, the chaste and temperate •'implicity i 
vyliich liad adorned ti-eir private life ; ami. under i 
their reign, the pleasures of the court never co^'t i 
the people ii hlu^li or a Mgh. TIkv gradually ! 
TcfoiTiied m.my of the abuses of the times of , 
Gonstaiitius ; judiciously adopted and improved ; 
the de•^igns of Julian and Ids succc'^sor; and j 
displayed a style and spirit of k'gisl.iiion winch t 
might inspire posterity with the most favourable 
opinion of their character and government. It 
is not fiom the master of Innocence, that we 
should expect the tender regard fur the welfare 
of his subjects, which promjited A’alentinian to 
condemn the exposition of new-horn infants 
and to tjstablisli fourteen skilful pliysicians, vvitli 
stipends and privileges, in the fourteen quarters 
of Rome. The g«H)d sense of an illiterate siddier 
foumled an useful and liberal institution for the 
etlucation of youth, and tlie suppiirt of ileclining 
science.'’^ It was his intention, that the arts of 
ihetoric and grammar should be taught in the 
Greek and Latin languages, in the metropolis 
of every province; and .as tiie si/e .and dignity' 
of the school was usually i»roporlh)ne<l ti> tlie 
importance of the city, tlie acaileimts of Home i 
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and Coiistantinojile claimed a just and singular 
pre-eminence. The fragments of the literal y 
etlicts of Valentinian imperfectly represent the 
scliool of Constantinople, which was gradually 
improved by subsetjuent regulations. Tliatschool 
consisted of thirty -one piofessors in dilFerent 
branches of learning. One philosopher, and 
two lawyers ; five sophists, and ten grammarians 
for the Greek, and three orators, and ten gram- 
marians for the Latin, tongue; besides seven 
scribes, or, as they w ere then styled, antiquarians, 
whose laborious pens supplied the public library 
■with fair and correct copies of the classic writers. 
The rule of conduct, which was prescribed to 
the students, is the more curious, as it affords 
the first outlines of the fonn and discipline of a 
j modern university'. It was required, that they 
should bring proper certificates from the magis- 
trates of their native province. Their names, 
professions, and places of aboile, were regularly 
entered in a public register. The studious youth 
were severely prohibited from wasting tlieir time 
in feasts, or in the theatre ; and the term of their 
education was limited to tlie age of twenty. 
Tlie pra;fect of the city was empow ered to chas- 
tise the idle and refractory' by stripes or expul- 
sion ; and be w as directed to make an annual 
report to the master of the offices, that the know- 
ledge and abilities of the scholars might be 
usefully applied to the public service. The in- 
stitutions of Valentinian contributed to secure 
the benefits of ])cace and plenty; and the cities 
Were guarded by the csial)lishTnent of the />£»- 
Jl n^orsI- freely elected as the tribunes and advo- 
cates of the people, to sujiport their rights, and 
to expose their grievances, before the tribunals 
of the civil magistrates, or even at the foot of tlie 
Imperial throne. 'J'he finances were diligently 
admini>tered by two princes, who had been so 
long accustomed to the rigid economy of a pri- 
vate fortune; but in the receipt and application 
of the revenue, a discerning eye might oliserve 
some dillercnce between the government of the 
East and of the AVest. A’alens was persuaded, 
that royal liberality can be supplied only by 
public oppression, and his ambition never aspired 
to secure, by their actual distress, the future 
strength and prosperity of his people. Instead 
of increasing the weight of taxes, which, in the 
space of forty years, had been gradually doubled, 
he reduced, in the first years of his reign, one 
fourth of the tribute of the East.'^» A'alentinian 
appears to have been less attentive and l«*ss 
anxious to relieve the burdens of his people. 
He might reform the abuses of the fiscal admi- 
nistration; but he exacted, without scruple, a 
very large sliarc of tlie jirivate property; as he 
w.is Convinced, that the revenues, which sup- 
ported the luxury' of individuals, would l>e much 
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• more advantageously employed for the defence 
and improvement of the state. The subjects of the 
East, who enjoyed the present benefit, applauded 
the indulgence of their prince. The solid, but 
less splendid, merit of Valentinian was felt and 
acknowledged by the subseejuent generation. 
Valentinian mam- But the most honourable cir- 
cumstixnce of the character of Va- 
A.D.r>Gt— 1375. lentinian, is the firm and temperate 
impartiality which he uniformly preserved in an 
age of religious contention. His strong sense, 
unenlightened, but imcornipted, by study, de- 
clined, with respectful indifierence, the subtle 
questions of theological debate. Tlie govern- 
ment of the Earth claimed his vigilance, and sa- 
tisfied his ambition ; and while he remembered 
that he was the disciple of the church, he never 
forgot that he was Uie sovereign of the clergy. 
Under the reign of an apostate, he had signalised 
his zeal for the honour of Christianity ; he al- 
lowed to his subjects the privilege which he had 
assumed for himself ; and they might accept, 
with gratitude and confidence, the general toler- 
ation which was gi anted by a prince, addicted to 
passion, but incapable of fear or of disguise.'’^ 
The I’tigans, the Jews, and all the various sects 
which acknowledge,! the divine autliority of 
Christ, were protected by tlie laws fioin arbi- 
trary power 01 popidar ir^ult ; nor was any 
mode of wor-ship prohdiked by Valentinian, 
except those secret and crim.nal practices, which 
abused the name of religion for tiie dark pur- 
poses of vice and disorder The art of magic, 
as it was more cruelly punished, was more 
strictly proscribed ; but the emperor admitterl a 
fonnal distinction to protect the ancient methods 
of divination, which were approved by the se- 
nate, and exercised by tlie 'I’uscan lutruspiccs. 
He had condemned, with the consent of the 
most rational Pagans, the licence of nocturnal 
sacrifices ; but lie immedinte’y admitted the pe- 
tition of Preetextatus, proconsul of .Vcliala, who 
represented, that the life of the Greeks \xould 
become dreary and comfortless, if tliey wc!x» 
deprhed of the invaluable lilcssing of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. Philosophy alone can boast 
(and perh.pps it is no imire than the boast of 
philosophy), tiiat her gentle hand is able to era- 
xlicate from the human mind the latent and 
deadly principle of fanatiei-'in. Put this tiuce 
of tvxehe years, wliicii was enforced bv i!k* wise 
and vigorous go% eniment of Valentinian, bv 
suspending the repetition of mutual injuries, 
contributed to softeii the manners, and abate the 
prejudices, of the religious factions. 

Vatosprof.,,,., *’'■‘"’"<1 ‘’f toli-ratiuii was .in- 

Anani.m. .ind fortuiiatcl V placed at a di‘ tance fi om 

per«'v.ute» the •/ 

tlie scene or the fiercest controversies. 
.'6,-o,s. ^\st,^>onasthe Chri-5tiansof the West 
had extricated themselves from the snari’s of the 
creed of Rimini, they hapj>iiy relapsed into the 
slumber of orthodoxy ; and the small remains of 


the Arian party, that still subsisted at Sinnium 
or Lilian, might be consideied, rather as objects 
of contempt than of resentment. But in tlie 
provinces of the East, from the Euxlne to the 
extremity of Thebais, the strength and numbers 
of the hostile factions were more equally balanced; 
and tills equality, instead of recommending the 
counsels of peace, served only to perpetuate the 
horrors of religious war. The monks and bishops 
supported their arguments by invectives ; and 
their invectives were sometimes followed by 
blows. Athanasius still reigned at Alexandria; 
the thrones of Constantinople and Antioch were 
occupied by Arian prelates, and every episcopal 
vacancy was the occasion of a popular tumult. 
The Ilomoousians were fortified by the reconci- 
liation of fifty-nine ^Macedonian, or Semi- Arian, 
bisho|>s ; but their secret reluctance to embrace 
the divinity ^of the Holy Ghost clouded* the 
splendour of the triumph : and the declaration of 
Vaicns, who, in the first years of his reign, had 
imitated the impartial conduct of his brother, 
w as an important victory on the side of Arianism. 
The two brothers had passed their private life in 
the condition of catechumens ; but the piety of 
^’alellS prompted him to solicit the sacrament of 
baptism, before lie exposed his person to the dan- 
gers of a Gothic war. lie naturally addressed 
himself to Eudoxus,'*'.? bishop of the Imperial 
city ; and if the ignorant monaicli was instructed 
by that Arian pastor in the principles of hete- 
rodox theology, his misfortune, rather than his 
guilt, was the inevitable consequence of Iiis er- 
roneous clioice. Whatever liad been the deter- 
mination of the emperor, he must have offended 
a numerous jiarty of his Chiistian subjects; as 
the lendeis both of the Homoousians and of the 
Allans believed, that, if they were not suffered 
to reign, they were most cruelly injured and 
0[)pressed. .After lie had taken tliis decisive 
step, It was extrcmoly dilHcult for him to pre- 
serve either the virtue, or the reputation, of im- 
partiality. He never aspired, like Constantins, 
to the fame of a profound theologian ; but, as 
he had received with simplicity and respect the 
tenets of Eudoxus, \"alcns resigned his conscience 
to the direction of his ecclesiastical guides, and 
promoted, by the infiuence of his authority, the 
rc-iinion of the ^-Jthatiasian hcrcfics to the body 
of the Catholic church. At first, lie pitied their 
blindness; by degrees he was provoked at their 
ob'.tin.icy ; ami he insensibly hated those sectaries 
to whom he was xin object of hatred.'*? The feelile 
mind of A'alens was always swayed by the per- 
sons with whom lie fanviliarly conversed ; and 
the exile or impiisonment of a piivate citi/cn 
are the favours the most readily granted in a 
despotic court. Sucii punishments were fre- 
quently inflicted on the leaders of the Ilomo- 
ousian party; and the inisfoitimc cf fourscore 
ecclesiastics of Constantinople, v\ho, perhaps 
accidentally, were burned on shipboard, was 
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iniputecl to the cruel and premeditated malice 
of the emperor, and hi^ Ari.in ministers. In 
every contest, the Catholics (if we may anticipate 
that name) were c)hli_!j:e(l to })ay the penalty of 
their own faults, and of those of tlieir ad\ersaries. 
In e\ery election, the claims of the Arian candi- 
date obtained the preference; anti if they were 
opposed hy the majority of the ]>cople, he was 
usually su[)ported by the authority of tlie civil 
magistrate, or even by tlie terrors of a military 
force. The enemies of Athanasius attempted to 
disturb the last years of his venerable age ; and 
his temporary retreat to his father’s sepulchre 
has been celebrated as a fifth exile. But the 
zeal of a great people, who instantly Hew to 
arms, intimidated the praefect ; and the aicljbi- 
shop was permitted to end his life in peace an<l 
in glory, after a reign of forty-soveii year'>. 

Dtath of .\tha- The death of Athanasius was the 
signal of the persecution of Eg_\ pt ; 

minister of Valens, 
who forcibly seated the worthless latcius on tlje 
arcliiepiscopal t'lrone, purchaseil the favour of 
tlie reigning party, hy tlie hlooil and sidrerings 
of tlieir Christian brethren. The free toleration 
of the heathen and Jewish worship was bitterly 
lamented, as a circumstance which aggravated 
the misery of the Catholics, and the guilt of tlic 
impious tyrant of the East.^<^ 

Just idea of hi 4 The triumph of the orthodox 
perstftuuuii. party lias left a deep stain oi' per- 
secution on the memory of Valens; and the 
character of a prince w ho derivtd his virtues, as 
Well as his vices, from a fethle understanding, 
ainl a pusillanimou' temper, sc.irc*.ly di.seive> 
the labour of an npoloiy. Yet c.iiuKmr may 
disctiver some re.isous tu suspect tliat the ecch - 
siastieal inii.i-teis (,f V.ih-ns often e\«.eei!i.d tliv 
orders, or even tlie inteiiiion'*. of flieii masrt.r; 
and that the real Tnensuie of facts lias hten \eiy 
liberally magnihed hy tin. vcliLinent declamation, 
and easv crctluiity, of his antagoi.ists.*' * I. TJie 
silence of Valentinian inav suggest a probable 
argument, that the partial severities, wliieh were 
exercised in the name and jirovinces of his col- 
league, amounted only to some obscure asul 
inconsiderable deviations fioin the tstablislied 
system of religious toleration . aral the jutlieimis 
liistorian, wlio h.is praised the eipia! temper of 
the elder brother, has not thonglit hims., If oldigcil 
to contrast the traiujuililty t)f the West with the 
cruel persiCiition o{‘ tlie Ihist.*'* Whatever 
crcilit tn.iv he alli-wtil to vague aiul disi.mt rc- 
poits, the character, or at least tlie behaviour, <»f , 
Wtkns may !.e most distiaitlv sfia i.i !»:> per- ' 


sonal transactions w Itli the eloquent Basil, arcli- 
bishop of C.vsarea, wlio hail succeeded Athana- 
sius in tliemanageineiit of the rrinitarian cause,”* 
The circumstantial narrative luis been composed 
hy the fi lends and admirers t»f Basil; and as 
soon as we have stripjied awaj a thick coat of 
rhetoric and miracle, we sliall he astonished hy 
the unexpected mildness of the Arian tv rant, 
who admired the hrmness of his character, or 
was apprehensive, if he eunjiloyed violence, of a 
general revolt in the province of Cappadocia. 
The archbishop, who asserted, with indexible 
pri<le,”“ the truth of his opinions, and the dignity 
of his rank, was left in the free possession of his 
conscience, and his throne. The emperor de- 
voutly as'^isted at the solemn service of the cathe- 
dral ; and, instead of a sentence of b.inislnncnt, 
subscribed the donation of a valuable estate for 
the Use of an hospital, which Basil had lately 
founded in tlie neighbourhood of Cicsarea.”* 
3. I am not able to discover, that any law (such 
as Theodosius afterwards enacted against the 
Ariaiis) was published hy Valens against the 
Atiianasian sectaries; and the edict which ex- 
cited the most violent clamours, may not appear 
so extremely reprelieiisihle. The emperor had 
observed, that sevt'raj of his subjects, gratifying 
tlieir lazy disposition under the pretence of reli- 
gion, had associated tlieinselves with the monks 
of Egvpt ; and he directed the count of the East 
to diag them from their solitude; and to compel 
tho'.e deserters of socRty to accejitthe fair alter- 
native, of reni)uncing theii temporal jiossessions, 
or of di^ barging tlie public duties of men and 
citi/<. U's. *l‘he ministers of Valens setrn to 
have txteiuled the '*ense of this ])eiial statute, 
''ii.ce tla-v ei.iin ed a nght of i niistitig the young 
and al'Ie-lHulKil mtiuks in the Impel lal armies, 

\ del.u hineiit «>f cavalry arul inf ultry, tmu^-isting 
of three ihoii'-and men, marth».d from Alexandria 
into the adjacent liest] t of Xitiiu,”-' which was 
p*.opkd h\ live tlioiisaiid monks. The sohliers 
were conducted hy Aiian priests; and it is re- 
poifed, that a coii'-iderable slaughter was made in 
the monasteries wliich disobeyed tlie commands 
of their sovereign.”" 

The strict regulations which have 
been fr.imid by tlie wisiioin of mo- 
ilern legislators to restrain tlie wealth citr^v 
anti avarice of the clergy, may be ^ 
originally detiuced from the example of the 
enqa ror X’alentiui.in. II is edict”" addressed to 
D.uiiasu',. bishop of Rtmie, was ]mhlicly rea<l in 
thechuiclHs of the city. He atlrmndslied the 
eiv le^ia''lics and monks not to frequent the hou'-es 
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ot‘ widows and \irgnis ; and menaced their dis- 
obedience with the animadversion of the civil 
jiitlge. The director was no longer permitted 
to receive any gilt, or legacy, or inheritance, 
from the libeiality of his spiritual daughter: 
every testament contrary to this edict was de- 
clared null and void; and the illegal donation 
was confiscated for tlie use of tlie treasury. By 
a subsequent regidatioii it should seem, that the 
same provisions were extended to nuns and bi- 
shops ; and that all persons of the ecclesiastical 
order were rendered incapable of receiving any 
testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to the 
natural and legal rights of inheritance. As the 
guardian of domestic happiness and virtue, Va- 
lentinian apjilied this se\ ere remedy to tlie grow- 
ing evil. In the cajiital of the empire, the 
females of noble and opulent houses possessed a 
very ample share of independent property; and 
many of those devout females had embraced tlie 
doctrines of Christianity, not only with the cold 
assent of the understanding, Init with the warmth 
of afi'ection, and peihaps with the eagerness of 
fasliion. They sacuficed the pleasures of dress 
and luxury; and renounced, for the praise of 
cliastitv , the soft endearments of conjugal society. 
Some ecclesiastic, of real or apparent sanctity, 
\^as clioseu to direct their timorous conscience, 
and to amuse the vacant tcndernessoftlieir heart ; 
and the unlioumled confidence, which they has- 
tilv bestowed, was often abused by knaves and 
enthusiasts ; who hastened from tlie extremities 
the East, to enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the 
privileges of the monastic profession. By their 
contempt of the world, they insensibly acijuired 
its most desirable advantages ; the lively attach- 
ment, perhaps, of a young and beautiful woman, 
tlie delicate plenty of an opulent household, and 
the respectful homage of the slaves, the freed- 
meri, and the clients of a senatorial family. The 
immense fortunes of the Uoman ladies were 
gracUially consumed in lavish alms and expensive 
pilgrimages; and the artful monk, who had as- 
signed himself the first, or possibly the sole place, 
in the testament of his spiritual daughter, sliU 
presumed to declare, with the smooth face of 
hypocrisy, that he was only the instrument of 
charity, and the steward of the poor. The lu- 
crative, but disgraceful trade, which was exer- 
cised by the clergy to defraud the expectations 
of the natural heirs, had prov oked the indignation 
of a superstitious age : and two of the most 
respectable of the Latin fathers very honestly 
confess, that the ignominious edict of Valentinian 
wi^ just and necessary; and that the Christian 
priests iiad deserved to lose a privilege, which 
was still enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and 
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tlio ministers of itlol-. But the v\i',tiom and au- 
thoiity of the legi-'lator aic stklom victorious in 
a contest w ith the v igilant dexterity of private in- 
terest : and Jerom, or Ambrose, miL'Iit patiently 
acquiesce in the justice of an inefi'ettual or salu- 
tary law. If the ecclesiastics w ere checked in the 
pursuit of personal emolument, they would exert 
a more laudable industry to increase the wealth 
of the church; and dignify their cov etousness with 
the specious names of piety and })atriotism.7y 
Damasus, bishop of Rome, w iio . , 

, , ^ ' Amhifion and 

V'as constrained to stigmatise the luxun ofDa. 
avarice of his clergy by the pub- orKonier^'’^ 
lication of the law of Valentinian. 
had the good sense, or the good fortune, to en- 
gage in his service the zeal and abilities of tiie 
learned Jerom ; and the grateful saint has cele- 
brated the merit and purity of a very ambiguous 
character. ^0 fkit the splendid vices of the 
church of Rome, under the reign of Valen- 
tinian and Damasus, have licen curiously ob- 
served by the liistoriaii Ammianiis, who delivers 
his impaitial sense in these expressive words : 

The praTecture of Juventiiis was accompanied 
“ with peace and ])lenty : but the tranquillity of 
‘‘ his government was soon disturbed by a bloody 
“ sedition of the distracted people. The ardour 
of Damasus and Uisinus, to seize the epis- 
“ copal seat, surpas'^ed the ordinarv' measure of 
“ human ambition. They eontended with the 
“ rage of party ; the (juarrel was maintained by 
“ tlie wounds and death of tlieir followers ; and 
“ the praTect, unable to resist or to appease the 
“ tumult, was constrained, by superior violence, 
“ to retire into the suburbs. Damasus pre- 
“ vailed : the weU-di'.puted victory remained 
“ on the siile of Ids faction ; one hundred and 
thirty-seven dead hotlies were found in tlie 
“ of Sieminu','- where the Christians 

“hold their religious assemblies; and it was 
“ long liefore the angiy minds of the people re- 
“ sumed their accustonietl traiupullity. When 
“ I consider the splendour of the capital, I am 
“ not astoiiislied that so valuable a prize should 
“ iiiHanie the desires of ambitious men, and 
“ produce the fiercest and most obstinate con- 
** tests. The successful candidate is secure. 

“ that he will be enriched by the efierings of 
“ matrons; that, as soon as his dress is com- 
“ posed with becoming care and elegance, he 
“ may proceed, in his chaiiot, through the 
“ streets of Rome ; and, that the sumjituous- 
“ ness of the Imperial table will not tqual the 
“ profuse and delicate entertainments provided 
“ by the taste, and at the expense, of the Ro- 
“ man pontill's. How much more rationally 
“ (continues the honest Pagan) would those 
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pontifVs consult their true happiness if, instead 
ot alleging ti)e greatness of the city as an e\- 
“ cuse for tlieir manners, they would imitate tlie 
“ exemplary life of some pro^incial bishops, 
“ whose temperance and sobriety, whose mean 
apparel and dow ncast looks, recommend tlieir 
pine and modest sirtue to the Deity, and his 
“ true worshippers.” The schism of Dama- 
sus and Ursinus was extinguished by the exile 
of the latter; and the wisdom of tlie prsefect Pree- 
textatus restored the tranquillity of the city. 
Pr<Ktextatus was a philosophic Pagan, a man of 
learning, of taste, and politeness ; who disguised 
a reproach in the form of a jest, when he assured 
Damasus, that if he could obtain the bishopric 
of Rome, he himself would immediately em- 
brace the Christian religion.’'" This lively pic- 
ture of the wealth and luxury of the jiopes in 
tlie fourth century, becomes the more curious, as 
it represents the intermediate degree Iwtween 
the humble poverty of the a]iostolic fisherman, 
and tlie royal state of a temporal prince, whose 
dominions extend from the confines of Naples to 
tlie banks of the Po. 

Foreign wan. V’hcn the siift'iage of the ge- 
of tlie army committed 
the sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands 
of Valentinian, his reputation in arms, his mili- 
tary skill and experience, and hisiigid attach- 
ment to the forms, as well as spirit, of ancient 
discipline, were the principal motives of their 
judicious choice. The eagerness of tlie troops, 
who pressed liini to nominate liis colleague, was 
justified hy the dangerous situation of public 
afiairs; and \'alentinlan hiiii'-elf was coiistiou'', 
that the abilities of the mo-Nt active mind were 
unequal to the defence of the dist.mt fiontiei >. «>f 
an invaded monarchy. As soon as the tk-.uli of 
Julian had lolieveil the baibari.ins fioiu the 
teiror of his name, the most vinguine hopes of 
rapine and con(|Uest excited the nations of the 
A D 3G1-— *> and of the 

South. Their inroads v\*.-re often 
vexations, and sometimes fouiiidable ; but, 
during the twelve years of the reign of Valen- 
tinian, his firmness and vigilance protected his 
own dominions; and hispov>erful genius seemed 
to inspire and direct the feeble counsels of his 
brother. Perhaps the method of annals v%ouId 
more forcibly express the urgent and divided 
cares of the two emperors ; hut the attention ! 
of tlie reader, likewise, v%(mld be distracted by a ' 
tedious and liesultory narrative. A separate 
view of the five great theatres of war; I. Ger- 
many ; II. Rritain; III. Africa; IV. The 
East; and, Y. The Danube; v\dl impress a 
more distinct image uf the military state of the 
empire under tlie reigns uf Valentinian and 
Valens. 

I I. The ambassadors of the Ale- 

TFiamii had been oliended by the 

SV Ammian xx\ii " Periwtuo NumiRt, ijui cu.tcr.btis. I 

The ini frnjnraii e {liiaiu'j of i jioKthc.'t 
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harsh and liaiighty behaviour of ^ 
Ursacius, master of the otiices;^' who, by an 
act of unseasonable jiarsimony, bad diminished 
j the value, as v^ell as the quantity, of the pre- 
i sents, to which they were entitled, either from 
ciisttmi or treaty, on the accession of a new em- 
peror. They expressed, and they communicated 
to their coiintrv men, their strong sense of the 
national afiront. The irascible minds of the 
chiefs were exasperated by the suspicion of con- 
tempt ; and the martial youth crowded to their 
standaid. Before Valentinian could pass the 
Alps, the villages of Gaul were in flames; 
before his general Dagaiaiphus could encountei 
the Alemanni, they had secured the captives 
and the spoil in the forests of Ger- sfic, 
many. In the beginning of the Januarj. 

ensuing year, the military force of the wliole 
nation, in deep and solid columns, broke through 
the barrier of the Rhine, during the severity of a 
northern winter. Two Roman counts were de- 
feated and mortally wounded ; and the standard 
of the Ileruli and Batavians fell into the hands 
of tile coiupierors, who displayed, with insulting 
.shouts and menaces, the trophy of their victory. 
The standard w as recovered ; but the Batavians 
liad not redeemed the shame of their disgrace 
and flight in the eyes of tlieir severe judge. It 
was the opinion of Valentinian, tlmt his soldiers 
must learn to fear their commander, before they 
could cease to fear the enemy. The troops were 
solemnly assembled; and the trembling Ba- 
tavians were oiulosed within tlie circle of the 
Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended his 
tribunal ; and, as if he disdained to punish 
cowaulice witli deatli. he inflicted a stain of in- 
delible ignominy on tlie otficers, whose* iniscon- 
iluct and pu'-dlanimity were found to be the fiist 
1‘ccasion of the defeat. The Batavians wore 
degraded from their rank, stripped of their arms, 
aiul coiuk-mneel to be <^old for slaves to tiie 
higliest bidder. At this tremendous sentence 
the troops fell prostrate on the ground, de- 
precated the indignation of their sovereign, and 
protested, that, if he would indulge tliem in 
another trial, they would approve themselves 
not unworthy of the name of Homans, and of 
his soldiers. Valentinian, with aflected reluct- 
ance, yielded to their entreaties; the Batavians 
resumed their arms; and, with their arms, the 
invincible resolution of wiping av^ay their dis- 
grace in the blood of the Aleniaiuii.''' ^ Tlie 
principal command was declined by Daga- 
luiplius ; and that experienced general, who had 
represented, perhaps with too much prudence, 
the extreme dilliculties of the underlaking, had 
the mortification, hi fore the end of the cain- 
]>aign, of seeing his rival Jovinus convert tho*^; 
difliculties into a dcii-.i\e advantage over the 
scattered fortes of the bcirharians. 

At the heatl uf a well-tlisciplined 

nf U r je.TT "M. See Tju' ir.cnt, Iiist. des Flmpeniir*;, 
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army of cavalry, infantry, and light troops, 
Jovinus advanced, with cautions and raj)id steps 
to Scarponna,' ^ in the territory of IMetz, where 
he surprised a large division of the AJemaimi, 
before they had time to run to tlicir arms ; and 
flushed his soldiers with the confidence of an 
easy and bloodless victory. Another division, 
or rather army, of tlie enemy, after the cruel and 
wanton devastation of the adjacent country, re- 
posed themselves on the shady banks of the 
Moselle. Jovinus, v^ho had viewed the ground 
with the eye of a general, made his silent ap- 
proach through a deep and woody vale, till he 
could distinctly perceive the indolent security 
of the Germans. Some were bathing their 
huge limbs in the river; others were combing 
their long and flaxen hair ; others again were 
swallowing large draughts of rich and delicious 
wine. On a sudden they heard the sound of 
the Roman trumpet ; they saw the enemy in 
their camp. Astonishment produced disorder ; 
disorder was followed by fliglit and dismay ; 
and the confused multitude of the bravest war- 
riors was pierced by tlie swords and javelins of 
the legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives 
escaped to the third, and most considerable, 
camp, in the Catalaunian plains, near Chalons 
in Champagne : the straggling detachments 
were hastily recalled to their standard ; and the 
barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished l)y the 
fate of their companions, prepared to encounter, 
in a decisive battle, the victorious forces of tl)e 
lieutenant of Valentinian. Tlie bloody and ob- 
stinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s day, 
with equal valour, and with alternate success. | 
I'he Romans at length prevailed, with the loss j 
of about twelve hundred men. Six thou'^andof I 
the Alemanni were slain, four thousand were 
wounded; and the brave Jovinus, after chasing 
the flying remnant of their host as far as tlie 
banks of the Rliine, returned to Paris, to re- 
ceive the applause of his sovereign, and the 
ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year. 

The tiiumph of the Romans was 
indeed sullied by their treatment 
of the captive king, whom they hung on a 
gibbet, without the knowledge of their indignant 
general. This disgraceful act of cruelty, which 
might be imputed to the furv' of the troops, was 
followed by the deliberate murder of 'VVithicab, 
the son of Vadomair ; a German }>nnce, of a 
weak and sickly constitution, but of a daring 
and formidable spirit. The domestic assassin 
was instigated and protected liy the Romans ; ' - 
and the violation of the laws of humanity and 
justice betrayed their secret apprehension of tlie 
weakness of the declining empire. The use of 
the dagger i-, seldom adopted in pufilic councils, 
as long as they retain any confldence in the 
power of the sword. 

Valentinian While the Alemanni appeared to 
and humbled bv their recent calami- 

fortifies the . » 

R^une. ties, the pride of Valentinian was 

90 See HrAnTille, Notice de I’Ancienne Gau'e, 5S7- The name 
of ti» Moidle, which is not specified b> Ammianiit, is clearl; undtT- 

^ Mascou of the ancient (rerniaiis v.t. X i. 

91 The battles are described by .Immia'ii.s mvii 2-^iard b^Zo- 
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Qs AmitJian. xxvu 1'*. 
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raortificd by the unexpected sur- a.d tcs 
prisal of Jloguntiacum, tir iMeiUz, the principal 
city of the Upjier Germany. In the unsuspicious 
moment of a Christian festival, Rando, a hold 
and artful chieftain, who had long meditated his 
attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine; entered the 
defenceless town, and retired with a multitude 
of captives of either sex. Valentinian resolved 
to execute severe vengeance on the whole body 
of the nation. Count Sebastian, with the bands 
of Italy and Illyricum, was ordered to invade 
i their country, most probably on the side of 
RhiEtia. The emperor in person, accompanied 
by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at the head 
of a formidable army, which was supported on 
both flanks by Jovinus and Severus, the two 
masters-general of the cavalry and infantry of 
the West. The Alemanni, unable to prevent 
the devastation of their villages, fixed their camp 
on a lofty, and almost inaccessible, mountain, in 
the modern duchy of Wirtemberg, and resolutely 
expected the approach of tlie Romans. The 
life of Valentinian was exposed to imminent 
danger by the intrepid curiosity with w hich he 
persisted to explore some secret and unguarded 
jiath. A troop of barbarians suddenly rose from 
their ainbuscade; and the emperor, who vigor- 
ously spurred his horse down a steep and slip- 
j)ery descent, was obliged to leave behind him 
his armour-bearer, and his helmet, magnificently 
enriclied with gold and precious stones. At the 
signal of the general assault, the Roman troops 
encompassed and ascended tlie mountain of Soli- 
ciniiim on three difierent sides. Ev'cry step which 
they gained increased tlieir ardour, and abated 
the resistance of the enemy : and after tJieir 
united forces liad occupied the summit of tlie 
hill, they impetuously urged tlie barbarians down 
the nortlmni descent, where count Sebastian was 
posted to intercept their retreat. After this signal 
victory, Valentinian returned to his winter- 
quarters at Treves; whore he indulged the public 
joy by the exhibition of splendid and triumphal 
games.' ^ Cut the wise monarch, instead of 
aspiring to the conquest of Germany, confined 
his attention to the important and laborious de- 
fence of the Gallic frontier, against an enemy 
whose strength was renewed by a stream ol 
daring volunteers, which incessantly fiowed from 
the most distant tribes of the North.' The banks 
of the Rhine, from it.-i source to the straits of 
the ocean, were closely planted with strong 
castles and convenient towers; new works, and 
new arms, were invented by the ingenuity of a 
prince who was skilled in tlie mechanical arts; 
and his numerous levies of Roman and barbarian 
youth were severely trained in ail the exercises 
of war. The progress of the work, which was 
sometimes opposed by niode-it representations, 
and sometimes by hostile attempts, secured the 
tranquillity of Gaul during the nine subsequent 
years of the administration of Valentinian.!'^ 

That prudent emperor, who diligently prac- 

94 Immams enim natio, jam indp ab incunabula pnniis vanetate 
ca.uum imnimuta; ita viepiu-i ailolescit, nt fui'se loiuns wculis a-va- 
iriPtiir Intacta. Ammian. sxviii. *>, The count tie Buat (Hi't. ties 
Peuples lie I Huro^ie, tom. vj. p. "70 t a^‘ nb«s the fecuiwlilj of Ihe 
AVmanm lo th**T ea‘-v adoption ot strangers 
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ti^ecl tiio wise maxims of DiocU-tian, was stu- 
dious to foment and excite the intestine divisions 
„ of the tribes of Gernianv. About tlie 

*1 ho Ihjr- 

n.ui.iidi^« midtlle ot the it)urth century, the 
countries, perhaps of Eusace and 
Tlmringia, on either side of the Filhc, were oc- 
cupied by the vague dominion of the Ijcruun- 
i>i\Ns; a warlike and numerous people, of the 
A’and.il race,’J^ whose ol)scurc name insensibly 
swelletl into a powerful kingdom, and has finally 
settled on a tlourishiiig province. The most re- 
markable circumstance in the ancient manners 
of the Burgundians, appears to have been the 
dillerence of their civil and ecclesiastical con- 
stitution. The appellation of I/cntltnos w as given 
to the king or general, and the title of Siiii'tusto 
the high-i)ricst, of tlie n.itinii. 'Hie person of 
tile jiriist was Scurnl, and his dignitv perpetual; 
but tile temporal giiVernment was held bv a veiy 1 
precaiious ttiaue. If liie e\ cuts of war accused \ 
tlie couiage or conduct of tlie king, he w.is | 
ii.iinedaut ly deposed; and the injustice <if his | 
SI, I;, eis nuule him icspou'-ilile fVir the feitility j 
c>f till' eaith, and. the regularity of the seasons, { 
wliuh seem-d to fall more ])ropeily within tlie | 
saeMtlotal department. '' The* disputed posse’s- 
slo.i of sotue salt-pits' '' engaged the Alemanni 
and the Biirgundians in frequent contests : the 
latter were easily tcmjited, by the* secret soH- 
eitaiions, and liberal otiers, of tlie emperor ; and 
their fabulous descent from the* Roman soldiers 
who luul formerly been left to garrison the for- 
tressesof Drusus ''^s admitteil wiiii mutiud cre- 
dulity, as it was conducive tei mutual mtere'st. '* 
.\u army of foui'-coie tliot.smd Burgund.ans 
v- on .’.jjpe ircl i. n the banks <»f tiie Rldoe; .Uid 
ia i-a leij 'Iitd the s' ppoi f and subsidies 

\siili.]l \'alea*'l'Mn lad pl'Oii.i-^d !'Ut diev 
Were amu-ed vuth excusts and dt!a\s, tjH .it 
li-ugtlu iifier a fiuiil.ss eXiKCtatimi. they were 
com])elli.d to retiie d'iie arm-. a:nl foi iitic.itions 
of the Gallic frontier checked thefiny of their 
just resentment; and then massacre' tif the cap- 
tives served to embitter the hereditary fend of the 
Burgundians and the Alemanni. 'i'he incon- 
stancy of a wise prince may, perhaps, be ex- 
jdained by some alteration of circumstances ; 
and, perhaps, it w:is the original design of Valen- 
ti, lian tti intimidate, rather tlian to destroy ; as 
the balance of jjower would have !)t*en equally 
overturned hy the extirpation of ulher of the 
(Tcnnaii nations. Among the prince’s of the 
.Mem.imii, Macr'anns. w ]ii». w itli a Roman name*, [ 
liad assiiTiud llie aits ot a soldier and a st.tfes- j 
man. de-ervi-'d Iiis Intrid .uui ssfetm. d he tin- j 
juror liimstlf. with a light and Mnimumlicnd j 
liaiui, couik'Ccn.li.d to pa-.-, tin IRiUie. nan hid | 
fifty mile-, into the count i \ , and would r.f.il'.nlv | 


have* seizc'd the object of bis jmrsuit, if hi-, judi- 
cious measures hail not been defeated bv the 
impatience of the troojis. IMaciiaiuis was after- 
wards admitted to the honour of a jiersonal eoii- 
fere*nce w ith the emperor ; and the tav ours v\ liith 
he received, fixed him, till the hour of his death, 
a ste*ady and sincere frieml of tlie republic. 

The land was covered by the for- 
tifications of Valeiitinian ; but the 
sea-coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to 
the dejireilations of the Saxons. 'I'hat cele- 
brated name, in which we have a dear and do- 
mestic interest, escajied the notice of I’acitus ; 
and in the majis of Ptolemy, it faintly marks the 
narrow neck of the Cimbric jieninsula, and tliree 
small islands towards the mouth of the PUbe. 

'i ids contracted territory, the jiresent Duchy of 
Sleswig, or j>erhaj)s of Holstein, was incajiahlc 
of pouring forth the inexhaustible swarms of 
Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled 
the British island with their language, their laws, 
and their colonies; and who so long defended 
the lilierty of tlie Noith against tlie arms of 
C'luu lenuigne. •'»*- The solution of this difficulty 
is easily ileiived from the similar manners, and 
loose constitulion, of the tiibes of Germany; 
which were blended witli each other by the slight- 
est accidents of war or friendship. The situa- 
tion of the native Saxons disposed them to 
embrace tlie hazardous professions of fishermen 
and pirates; and tlie success of their first ad- 
ventures would naturally excite the enuilation 
of their bravest countrymen, who were impa- 
tient of tlie gloomy solitude (>f their woods and 
inounmins. Evtry tide iniulit float down the 
Elbe whole tEi ts of candies, tilkd with harilyand 
iutr>.j'i l as'Oti.iti ., who ;>piicd to lieliold tiie 
unhoeiided juo'j.ec t of the ocean, and to taste 
tile vvvalth luxury of unknown woilds. It 
shoubl vet-m piolMble. however, that the most 
iiuinerous auxlinn Its of the Saxiuis were fur- 
nished by the iiations who dwelt along the shores 
of the B.dtic. They po-sessed anus and sliips 
the art of navigation, and tlie habits of naval 
war ; but the iliiheulty of issuing through tf>e 
northern columns of Hercules, (which, during 
several months of tlie yc*ar, are obstructed with 
ice) cyiifined their skill and courage within 
the limits of a sjjacious lake. 7'lie rumour of 
the succc'ssful armaments which sailed from tfie 
mouth of the Elbe, would soon provoke them 
to crtiss the narrow isthmus of Sleswig, and 
to launch their vessels on the great seiu The 
vaiious troojis of pinates and adventurers, who 
fought under ti*e s.ime standard, were insensibly 
nnifid in a jH-rmanent society, at first of rajiine, 
ami afterward.s of governnunt. A military Ci)n- 
E<!er.»tion was graduallv moulded into a na- 
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tional body, l)y tlie gentle operation of marriage 
and consanguinity ; and the adjacent tribes, who 
solicited the alliance, accepted the name and 
laws, of the Saxons. If the fact were not esta- 
blished l)y the most unquestionable e\idence, 
\\e should appear to abuse the credulity of our 
readers, by tlie description of the vessels in which 
the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the waves 
of the German Ocean, the Britisli Channel, and 
the Bay of Biscay. The keel of their large flat- 
bottomed boats was framed of light timber, 
but the sides and u})per works consisted only 
of wicker, with a covering of strong hides. 

In the course of their slow and distant navig.a- 
tions, they must always liavc been exposed to the 
danger, and ver\ frequently to the mi*,fortune, of 
slu’pwreck ; and tlie naval annals of the Saxons 
were undoubtedly filled with the accounts of the 
losses wliich they sustained on tlie coasts of 
Britain and Gaul, But the daring spirit of tlie 
pirates braved the perils both of the sea and of 
the shore • their skill was confirmed by the habits 
of enterprise ; the meanest of their mariners was 
alike capable of handling an oar, of rearing a 
sail, or of conducting a vessel ; and the Saxons 
rejoiced in the a})pe.u*ance of a tempest, which 
concealed their design, and dispersed tlio fleets 
of the enemy. *"■’ After tiiey had acrjuireil an 
accurate knowledge of tlie niariliine provinces 
of tlie West, they extended tlie scene of tlieir 
dcqiredations, and the most sequestereil jihices 
had no reason to pre-ume on tlieir security. 
The Saxon boats drew so little water, that they 
could easily proceed fourscore or an hundred 
miles up the great livers; tlieir weight was so 
iiiconsideralde, tliat they were transported on 
wagons from one livcr to another; and the 
])irates wlio had cMitered the inoutli ot the Seine, 
4)r of the Rhine, might descend, with tlie rapid 
stream of tiie Rlume, into the ^iediterranean. 

L'nder tlie reign of Valentinian, the 
A.n. ;.i. piovinces of Gaul were 

afilicted by tiic Saxons; a military count was 
stationed for the defence of the sea-coast, or 
Ar n.orican limit ; and tliat othcer, who found his 
strength, or his aliilities, unequal to the task, im- 
])h)red the as'.istancc of Sevenis, master-general 
of tile infantry. Tlie Saxons, surrounded and 
outiuimbei-Ld/wcre forced to relinquish their 
spoil, anil to vield a select band of their tall and 
robust youth to serve in the Imperial armies. 
They st'ipulated only a safe and honourable re- 
treat ; and tlie condition was readily granted l>y 
the Roman general; who meditated an act ot 


lot Onin et Arcmnitcu^ T'lrntim s.ir.wj.Mri'-'’!'!, 

Sp.Tal.at . ( til lit l< .alum «.u!c in.' Hnt ir.iuim 

Ludua, ft atautii Llaucum trare lintltre I'-iidh). 

Mdnn mramc'r. \'it -CO. 

The cenms of Cirsar imitatod. f-r a parfu u'ar .crv.ce, the>e rude, lait 
light whirh Mere like«se u-e«l li? the natne-s of Hnt iin t nni- 

itient. de Hell. » ivil ». '>1 , aiul InuOi .rdt, Noum.'iu's M. i.i..i.e>. VIi- 

hrairtH, torn. li p ll.li-!. The Hnli.h TcsseN would now aa.>m:.h 

the genius of <'a;->ar , , , 

105 The l>c-st ong nal a roiint of the Sa\on pirates maj W found 

inbidonias Ai«)limaris ;i. mu epi,t edit '*inn»nd ». a>«d 

the hest rommentirs m the -Aldit du H«i' (Hi-t. Critique «.e .a VIo- 
narchie Fran^oiae, &c- tom- i. 1. 1 . c- l*>- p- US — l>j. Seehkewiae 
p 77, 7S.). , 

106 Ammian fx.iiviti 5 1 lusi ties thi- hreath of futh to pirates and 
rotiben; and Orosiu, fl. vu. e. ) more Oe.irly eipre>-'eb intir real 
gndt; rirt’ite a‘que T«ilitate tembiles. 

1U7 Synitn'chus ii e?>i.s' 46.' itill presumes tomenfjontheei- 
errt names of Socrates and philosopSv . SidontU', bishopof t 'ermo.d, 
Bo'Sfht condemn ( 1 . su. eiuat. t.}, with Utt intouuateni.}, the human 
aatrifices of the Saxons. 

U'S In the banning of the List cenfr?, the leamet! Camden was 
o’>l>g-d to undermine, with respe»-tful -.c pm isrn.th«»ron>ar'r of lirutus 
the Tr»)jan; who » now buntd, m silent obbvion, with Sota^ the 


[ perfidy,^'^c imprudent as it was iiiliuman, while 
a Saxon remained alive, and in arms, to revenf^e 
the fate of his countrymen. The premature eager- 
ness of the infantry, wiio were secretly posted in 
a deep valley, betiaycdthe ambuscade; and they 
W'ouhl pcihaps have fallen the victims of tlieir 
ow 11 treachery, if a large body of cuirassiers, 
alarmed by the noise of tlie comliat, had not 
hastily advanced to extricate their companions, 
and to overwhelm the undaunted valour of the 
Saxons. Some of the prisoners were saved from 
the edge of the sword, to shed their blood in the 
ampliithoatro : and the orator Sjmmachus com- 
plains, that twenty-nine of those desperate sa- 
vages, by strangling themselves witli their own 
hands, had disappointed the amusement of the 
public. Yet the polite and philosopliic citizens 
of Rome were impressed with the deepest hor- 
ror, when they were informed, that the Saxons 
consecrated to the gods the tithe of their human 
spoil ; and, that they ascertained by lot the objects 
of the barbarous sacrifice. ^^7 

II. The fabulous colonics of 
Egyptians and Trojans, of Scandi- 
navians and Spaniards, which flat- 
tered the pride, and amused the credulity, of our 
rude ancestors, Iiave insensibly vanished in the 
light of science and philosophy. The pre- 
sent ,agc is satisfied with the simple and rational 
opinion, that the i*.lands of Great Britain and 
Ircdand were gradually peopled fiom tlie adja- 
cent continent of Gaul. From the coast ot Kent, 
to the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, tlie me- 
mory of a Celtic origin was distinctly preserved, 
in the perpetual resemblance of language, of reli- 
gion.and of manners : and the peculiar characters 
of tlie British tribes might be naturally ascribed 
to the influence of accidental and local circum- 
stances. The Roman province was reduced 
to tlio state of civ ilised and peaceful servitude : the 
liirhts of savage freedom were contracted to the 
narrow limits of Caledonia. 'Ihc inhabitants of 
that northern region were divideil, as early as the 
reign of Constantine, between the two great tribes 
of the SooT-^ and of the have since 

c .vperienced a very dilierent fortune. The power, 
and almost the memory, of the Ficts have been 
extinguislied by their successful rivals ; and the 
Scots, after maintaining for ages tlie dignity of 
an iiulepeiivient kingdom, have multiplied, by an 
equal and voluiitury union, the honours ot tlie 
Kugli-h name. The hand of nature had con- 
tiibutud to mark tlie ancient distinction of the 
Scots and Ficts. The former were the men ot 
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bill', aiul tlio l.itter iIuko <»!’ ilu* jilain. 'Klie 
i o.j-'t ut I .lUilum.i in.u b> -is 

a i» \ t 1 .lu.i foj tile uni lit r \ .« liu li. ».'\i u m a ru«io 
v! It*.' of lilla^'v. ^'as capalik' tit' j'l tnim in-.; .i con- 
si*iiTal>i*.‘ cjuaiiti'N til »*mi; .iml tin- ipitlut »»t 
iiuJitu'i, iir Ik .it-i all 1 •>. tlie tou- 

fiMupl, oi ciUN, ol' tin.' cat iii\ou»U'' lii^hlaritUT. 
Tin.- i oi tlu t.irtii iiktiodiicc a 

in*)tL- accurate .si.-|iai.i!Kin ol pro}Kif\, .iiui the 
halut-^ tif a Kcdciitarv life , but tla* love of.»rm^aml 
lapine v\a-> still the ruliiiK jias-,K»n oi the Puls . 
ainl thiir u .irnors, wlio stiipjK'iI tlu uisi. )\i-s lor 
a dav of liattie, were <iistiK;^uislud. iii tlu eves oi 
the Romans, by the stiaiii'** f.isliion of pnntiu^X 
lluir iiaketi biKiii-s witli j:ami\ i.*»hmrs .ind l.»n- 
tastii fiKures. Tlie wesforn pail of ( .kUiioni.i 
ii r» ^idai ! % rist s i nto u i id and I mi 1 1 n hills, w liu h 
si . 1 ! I * I\ Ti pa\ tile t*)il oi tlu- husbatidiii.in. and 
ar*‘ iiio-r piolit.ddv i.'-i d foi tlu‘ I'.i-tnti- *■! i ittli. 

1 he hi^hlandi I s uv re i .ueh lull* >i t«> t lu- «k ( ii- 
pation-s «if sIk plu I ijs ami Imnt, i s , .ind. .is tlu y 
‘•eidotn u I ! e ti\* >1 t*i an\ | t ni.aiu nt habit.ttion, 
ti'i\ u'tjuir^'l till' i\ptts>.|\c name ol Sii»is, 
whi^h. Ml the (\'ltie t«iii^ue, is sanl to l>e is|ui- 
\a!i,nt to thit i»i uMtn/i'r, / ^ oj I he 

inh .bitants of a barren land Wite nr;.ui! t») s^ek 
a lush ''Upplv of IiukI in the waters. i he diep 
lak(,s and Imns which iiitersect ttuir country are 
pler.titullN stored with fish; aiul they j;radually 
Miitimd to ca.st their nets In the wa^es of the 
ocian. 'I'lie vicinity of the Hebrides. s<> pro- 
fnstlj scattered alonji the w i'tt i n c< a'-t «>f .Vot- 
latul, leinpu'tl their curiiKits . an<l impr*<\td tlu ir 
skill; and tluv .■mj..irid. b\ s}ou *s, the 

art. or rath*, r t.u hal .t, ol n r. t'u ,j I.'..!-. 
in a (* ii'jii ' tu > . > 'I I I 1 • t ti. ■ 1 ' . • . * I ■ * - 
t <1 d I ■■!_*' ’ . -k < ^ i 

'•..iH. 1 I,, t o 1 >1 I ■ ■ . I - . I (!*•.., t 


.ihno'i ’< I, * r I ' ' 'll a ' ; • ' I ' ■ ' 

u ;,K U o‘ I , fi . n- 1 

• It I j 'j'lu t < 't ( , . a , a; . i. I' , ’ < ' ’ . . ’ i 

slight a’lLi aT’o-n tlu 'I iiiK I 1 lie. . ? Kri * . • i 
Jiiiaini. It I-* ;r ' ’ . ib ;.5 le n ; »te 

pt.jio*i of anti*jiiM\. tl"- tv'tde I ' o. ' . f I r 
tts^l'id .1 t*)}on_\ it’ hn; '.r} .S > l* , an i 
the sT.njj;, rs of ihe N*-rtin v^im h.i-l d iri I f.> 
iiuour.tir the arms *if th«. Ue,iO‘.s. 'pr.a l tlu.r 
.'onijiiests OM r till* s.iia^M’ and unw.jihke nati.t.s 
of a '•oijarv i>!.»nd. It i-* c<>L: /o th it, m tlu- 
J« t hi,n..>' .ije ot till Romm no, ire. (alid<,nia, 
I n iaiut. and the I sle < - t M en ♦ ; t i ih.d .t,. *1 b\ 
tiu Siet'. and ti. .. t.u ki » n d ti dn w :.*» ui :« 
oft I n : ift ti in i .. h' i v * .{• : ;>n • . v » r*’ 

d*-i pK ath I I* d its tin s .!.> ' - u • ♦ ol ‘e* .r 

niittual itirfm.* I ■ s h . • i h« <1 f .a Imiy 
frruhf.on < f t;.i ir • i ■ e >1 

a?td the 5,. I'. II- . J •' !’•.•> 

htin-* d !;u * * ; I . ■ N- .’‘h 

Rnt lin. 4 .'.’it ! ; ; ■ -n t., »• tl tir 


r'/.-.,,. -- - S, f 
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liidi ctiimtrsnun vsere th.- nitui.d. as will 
spiiitiial, fathers ol tiu* .'stotti',!i ran*. 1 he 
It lose and obsenu* ti aiiii i< m lias Ik en jm-"!! \ i *i liv 
the stm*rahle Ihd*.*. who statt^ud soiiu* lays tif 
lijihl o\er the il.nknes> of tiu* eiyiitli leiitnrs. 
On tins slight louiid.itioii, an hiiiii- super-,ti ne- 
tiireoi i’.ible was j^i.ulnalls n-au-*!. b\ the ii.inis 
aiul the monks; tvs o or«lers of num, v\ ho * <pi.ill v 
abiiseil the pri\ ile^e of iu tioii. 'I'lu' St otti'.ii na- 
tion, with mist.ikeii piide, adofited their lush ;,rc- 
lualo;;) : anil the annals of .i hmit hue of mia- 
;^inarv kmu’s h.isi* hceti .idorneil |»\ tlu- l.inis of 
Roe* In Us, and the classic elegant eol Rui hainm. ' ' ‘ 
Six siais aftir the death of (. *)n- 
‘tanline- the dcsiriielise inroads of *.f nii«4*>< 

. •• 1 ».• - j 1 

the Scots .nnt 1 lets reipmcii tlie 
pri-Hiice of his younj;est son. w ho reignetl in the 
Western empite. ( oustans visitid his liritish 
dominions hut we mas fojm stune estnn.ite ot 
the impiirtaiu'e tif his ai hit w nu nlB, by the lati- 
;rnaife of pane^M rit‘, wiindi H'hbrales only his 
iMiiinph osi r the tlimeiits. or, m other words, 
tlu* tjootl Ibrtnne (if a salt* and i*as\ passant* from 
llu* port of Roulo*.jne to th*‘ harhour ot S;uid- 
wieli.H* 'I'lie (al.niHlUs winch the aHlicted 
pn»,iiu iais conlimied to experience, frtnn ft>rci^ii 
war and domestic tjrannv, were au*jfrav ated by 
the feeble :md corrupt administration of flu* 
i umiclis <»f Constantins ; and the transient rein f 
whieh they ini-ht obtain fioin ihe sirtnes of 
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ai.d tht Saxons, spread !hcmM*lses, wilh lapid 
arul iri< -.isMble fury, from the w ,i}l of Anttn.imis 
t«i tlu- shoUs ot Kent. Kv‘ry prodiuti^m of 
art ..nd nafi.re, ev* ry obj(ct <if f onveon f'ce or 
i uxiii V. w },.( h tins wire incapable <5t ( reaiiij|r 
Is h!«>iir, or proiurln'.r bs trade, w ru ru- 
ninlalcd m the rich ami fruitful prowuue of 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. XXV. 


SSI 


Britain. A plillo^joplier may deplore the 
eternal discord of the human race, but he will 
confess, that the desire of spoil is a more mtional 
provocation than tlie \anity of con((uest. From, 
the age of Constantine to that of the i^Iantage- 
nets, tins rapacious spirit continued to instigate 
the poor and liardy Caledonians • but tlie same 
people, v\bose generous humanity seems to in- 
spire the songs of Ossian, was disgraced by a 
savage ignorance of the virtue-* of peace, and 
of the laws of war. Tiieir southern neighbours 
have felt, and perha}}s exaggerated, the cruel 
depredations of the Scots anti Piets; and a 
valiant tribe of Caledonia, the Attacottid^^ the 
enemies, and afterward-, the soldiers, of Valen- 
tinian, are accused, by an eye-witness, of delight- 
ing in the ta-.te of human flesh. When they 
hunted the woods for prey, it is said, that they 
attacked the shepherd rather than his Hock ; and 
that they curiously selected the most delicate 
and braxvny parts both of males and females, 
which they prepared for their horrid repasts. 1 17 
If, in the neighbourhood of the commercial a)id 
literary town of Glasgow, a race of cannib.als 
has really existed, we may contemplate, in tlic 
period of the Scottish history, the opposite ex- 
tremes of savage and civilised life. Such re- 
flections tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas ; 
and to encourage the pleasing hope, that New 
Zealand may produce, in some future age, the 
Hume of the soutliern hemisphere. 
iWsioration of Every messenger wlio escaped 
Theai'fiu*. across the British channel, convened 
A. 0.367—570. fjjg jnost meiancholv and alarming 
tidings to the ears of Valcntinian ; and the em- 
peror was soon informed, that the two military 
commanders of the province had been siin^risod 
and cut otf by the barl)arians. Severus, count 
of the domestics, was hastily despatched, and as 
suddenly recalled, by the court of Treves. The 
ropresentiUi(ms of Jovinus served only to indicate 
the greatness of the evil; and, after a long and 
serious consultation, the defence, or rather tlic 
recovery, of Britain, was intrusted to tlie abilities 
of the brave Theodosius. The exploits of that 
general, the father of a line of emperors, have 
been celebrated, with peculiar complacency, by 
the vMiters of the age: but his real merit de- 
served their applause ; and his nomination was 
received, by the army and province, as a sure 
presage of approaching victory. He seized tlie 
favourable moment of navigation, and securely 
landed the numerous and veteran bands of tlie 
Heruli and Batavian-, the Jovians and the Vic- 
tors. In his inarch from Sandwich to London, 
Tiieodusius defeated several parties of the bar- 
bai'ians, released a multitude of captives, and. 


after distributing to Ills soldiers a small portion 
of the spoil, established the fame of di-interested 
justice, by the restitution of the remainder to the 
rightful proprietors. The citizens of London, 
who had almost despaired of their safety, threw 
open their gates ; and as soon as Theodosius had 
obtained from the court of Treves the important 
aid of a military lieutenant, and a civil governor, 
he executed, with wisdom and vigour, the labo- 
rious task of the deliverance of Britain. The 
vagrant soldiers were recalled to their standard ; 
an edict of amnesty dispelled the public appre- 
hensions ; and his cheerful example alleviated 
tlie rigour of martial discipline. The scattered 
and desultory warfare of tlie barbarmns, w'ho 
infested the land and sea, deprived him of the 
glory of a signal victory ; but the prudent spirit, 
and consummate art, of the Roman a.d. 368 
general, were displayed in the oper- 
ations of two campaigns, which successively 
rescued every part of the province from the 
hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The 
splendour of the cities, and the security of the 
fortifications, were diligently restored, by the 
paternal care of Theodosius ; who with a strong 
hand confined the trembling Caledonians to the 
northern angle of the island ; and perpetuated, 
by the name and settlement of the new province 
of Vdentuu the glories of the reign of Valenti- 
niaii. The voice of poetry and panegyric 
may add, ])erhaps with some degiee of truth, 
that the unknown regions of Thule were stained 
with the blood of the I’icts ; that the oars of 
Theodoiius dashed the waves of the Hyperbo- 
rean Ocean ; and that the distant Orkneys were 
the scene of his naval victoiT over the Saxon 
pirates. '19 lie left the province with a fair, as 
well as splendid, reputation; and was imme- 
diately promoted to the rank of master-general 
of the cavaliy, l>y a prince who could applaud, 
without envy, the merit of his servants. In the 
important station of the Upper Danube, the 
conqueror of Britain checked and defeated the 
armies of the Alomanni, before he was chosen 
to suppro-b the revolt of Africa. 

III. The prince who refuses to iti. Apsi^. 
be the judge, instructs his people to Komanus. 
consider him as the accomplice, of -a-d. &c. 

his ministers. The militarx’ command of Africa 
had been long exercised by count Romanus, and 
his abilities v\ere not inadequate to his station: 
but, as sordid interest was the sole motive of his 
conduct, he acted, on most occasions, as if he had 
been the enemy of the province, and the friend 
of the barbarians of the desert. The three flou- 
rishing cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, vvh«ch, 
under the name of Tripoli, had long constituted 


114 The Caledonians praised and rovptcd the cold, the steeds, the 
lichrs, dec. the ttranufr >ee Ur. Bla.rS Dtsi.ertaion on Ossian, 
u. p. 3J3. , and Mr M.-icpherspn i Iiitrodu* tJon, p ‘Zli— ‘iS6- 


I ■ - ■ » • 

I . I . • , 

their jwimiliTe manners. 

116 Attacotu tKllicosa hominum natio. Arnmian. xxvii. S. 
Camden (IntroducU p. cu ) has restored their true name in the text 
of .lerom. The bands of Attacottj, whu’h Jt-rom hid seen in (laol, 
were .'fterwardi* stationed in Italy and liijrisum. (NoUtia, S. vui. 
XXXJt. xS.) 

li? Cum ipse adole centu’us in Galhi ridenm Atfacottos .'or^otos) 
ICWitem Britanrucatn htirnanjs Tt-vci ri.-nr' Us. et cum per si ra* por- 
c'ruin jrre^es, ct armentorum j-t.-riidiim-jue irperiant, nasfo'um n-U^i 
•t banmamm fapulat solu-e ali&siiidjTL , 1 1 ha* solas iiL.auni d..iKia$ 


arhdrari. Pitch is the evidence of Jerom (tom. u. p- 75.), whos* 
sera'- tv I find no reason to cjuvstion. 

IIH Ammianus has emeusely r^iresented (sx- I-, xxvi. 4., xivu. 8., 
txv .li. 3.) the whole senes, ot the BriteJi war. 

1I9 Horrescit - • - - ratibus - - - - impervia Thule. 

I ■ ■ . ■ . 


Orcades incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule. 

Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis leme. 

In IT Cons. Hon. rer. 31. StC. 

Sec likewise Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet xii. 3 ). But it is not ea»y » 
appreciate the intnn-ic Talue of flattery and met.aphor. Comparethe 
of Bolanus (-tatius, SiIt. t. 4 ) with his real characta 
, Tacit, in Vii. Agneot. c. 16 ). 
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a federal union, were oMigod, for the fir t 
time, to sliut their gates against a hostile inva- 
sion ; sevenil of tJieir most honoural)le citizens 
were surpii'ied and massacred ; the villages, and 
even the suburbs, weie piilagedj and the vines 
and fruit-trees of tliat rich territory were extir- 
])afed by the malicious savages of Getulia. The 
inilia})py ])ro\incials implored the protection of 
Romanus ; but tliey soon found that their n.ili- 
tarv governor was not less cruel and rajracious 
than the barbarians. As they were incapable 
of fmnishing the four thousand camels, and the , 
exorbitant present, which he requircrl, before he j 
would march to the assistance of Tripoli; his | 
demand was eijuivalent to a refusal, and he might i 
justly be accused as the author of tlio jrublic 
ealamity. In the annual assembly of the three 
eitie-^. tlii-y non.inatetl two deputies, to hu at tlie 
leet of ^’alclltmIan the cust«im.irv »)fiering of a 
gold \ufoiv; and to accoin{)-iuv this tribute, of 
tbity, lathei than uf gratitude, w ith their hunrblc 
conipiaiut, that tliej were ruined liy the enemy, 
and hetraved by their governor. If tlte severity 
I'f 'I."!' :ii III I'.cil bj » I. I i .dijiy directed, it would 
ii.ive u on inc aailiv bv.iduf Uunianus. But 
tlie count, long exercised in the arts of corruption, 
had des})atched a swift and trusty messenger to 
secure the venal friendship of Remigius, master 
of the offices. The wisdom of tlie Imperial 
council was deceived by artifice; and their honest 
indignation was cooled by delay. At length, 
when the repetition cf complaint had l)e*en jus- 
tified by the repetition of jmblic misfortunes, 
the notary Palladius was sent from the court of 
7're‘ve’s, to examine the state of Alrica. an<l the 
conduct of Uinnanus. I'lie rigid imp irtialitv of ' 
P.illaditis was easily disarmed lie was tempted ! 
to reserve lor himself a part of tlie juiblic trea- 
sure. w Inch he lirouglit v\ ith liim for tlie pav meat 
of the tr() 0 )>s; and from tlic inonunt that ho w,is 
conscious of his own guilt, ho e*oul<l no longer 
refuse to attest tlio innoce'nco and merit of the 1 
count. Tho charge of the Tripolitans was de- 
clareii ti) bo false and frivolous; and Palladius 
himself was sent back from Treve*s to Africa, 
witli a spc'cial commission to discover and pro- 
secute the authors of this impious conspiracy 
against the representatives of the sovereign. Ilis 
cuiquirie'S were managed with so much dexterity 
and success, that he compelled the citizens of 
Leptis, who had sustaineil a recent siege of eight 
d.ivs, to contradict the truth of their own decrees, 
and to ceiisuie the liehaviour of their own dt'pii- 
ties. A hlood v m iitoue e* w as pronounced, w itlajut ; 
hesitation, b_v tlu- kI"}! and he ul'tnmg triielfv <»f j 
Valentnii.in. '1 he president of Tripoli, who had | 
prt'sunu'd to pity the distress of the }no\nae, J 
was piibliilv executed at I tiea ; tour eli'^tni- 
gni>he'»i eiti/ens were' ])Ut to deat);, as the ra'Coiu- 
plici's of the iuiagiuacy fraiul ; aiid the tongm s 
of two tUhe-rs we-re cut out, by the expre-s oider 
of the* e-mjicror. Roinaniis, elated hv impunity, 
aiul irritated !>y resistance, w as still continued in 
1 AmmtAnui fro^nmtlv iTK-nt’^n- rnrjc.Jitim mtsi rr.l<C".- 



the military command; till the .Afiicnns wcie 
provoked, by his avarice*, to join the* rebellious 
stand.ird of Firnuis, the Moor. 

His father Naltal was one of the 
richc'st and most powerful of the ^ ''',“-1, 
Aloorish jirince's. w ho aeknow leelged 
the supremacy of Rome. Put as he left, either 
by his wives or concubines, a very mmieioiis 
I posterity, the wealthy inheritance was eageily 
dis]mted ; and Zamnai. one of his sous, vv as slain 
ill a domestic ipiarrel !)y his brother Finnus. 
Tile implaca!)Ic zeal, with which Romanus jiro- 
sccuted tho legal revenge of this murder, could 
be ascribed only to a motive of avarice, or per- 
sonal hatred : l)ut, on this occasion, lu's claims 
were just; his influence was weighty; atid 
I'irrnus clearly understood, that he must either 
jiresent his neck to the oxe'cutioner, or appeal 
iVom the sentence of the Imperial eonsistorv, to 
his sword, and to the* people. lie was rc- 
eviveel as the deliverer (*f liis country ; and, as 
soon as jt apjieareel that Romanus was formida- 
ble only to a submissive province, the tv rant of 
Africa became tho oliject of universal contempt. 
The ruin of Caesarea, whicli was plundered and 
burnt by the licentious barbarians, convinced the 
refractory cities of the danger of resistance ; the 
power of Finnus was established, at least in the 
provinces of Mauritania and Numidia; and it 
seemed to be his only doulit. whether ho should 
assume the diadem of a Mooririi king, or the 
purple of a Roman emperor. Put the iinpnident 
and unhappy .Xfiicans soon discovered, that, in 
this rash insurrection, tliey had not sufticiently 
consulted tlieir own strength, or the abilities of 
thtir Ii.uUt. Pefore he couhl procure any cur- 
tain intelligence, that the umpeior of the \Ve*“t 
had livuil the choice of a geiitial. or that a fleet 
of trails], (irts was collected at the mouth of the 
Rhone, lie was suddenly informed, 
that tlic great Theoilosius, with a 
small band of veterans, had landed ^ 
near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the African coast; 
and the timid usurper sunk under tlie ascend- 
ant of virtue and military genius. Though 
Finnus possessed arms and treasures, his flespair 
of victory immediately reduced him to the use of 
those arts, whicli, in the same country, and in a 
similar situation, had f(*rmerly been practised by 
the crafty Jugurlha. He atteinptevl to deceive, 
bv an apparent submission, the vigilance of the 
IRnnan general ; to seduce the fidelity of liis 
triKips ; anti to protract the duration of the war, 
by Miccossivcly engaging the indepemlent trilics 
of .Vfrica to espoust' his quarrel, or to protect 
his flight. Theodosius imitated tht' example, 
and obtalnetl tJie succiss, of his prctiecessor 
.Mutt Hus. \V hen Firnnis. in the charruter of a 
supph.uit .accust.-d his own rasluuss. anti htirnlilv 
sohcitttl the clemency of tlie emperor, tlie lieute- 
n.iiit <»f V.iientinian received anil flisrnissed him 
with a friendly embrace ; but he ililigt-ntlv re- 
quired the usetul and sulistantud pledges of a 
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sincere repentance; nor could he ]>e persuaded, 
by the assurances of peace, to suspend, for an 
instant, the operations of an active war. A dark 
conspiracy ^^as detected l)y the penetration of 
Theodosius; and he satisfied, >\ithout much re- 
luctance, the public indignation, which he had 
secretly excited. Several of the guilty accom- 
plices of Firinus were abandoned, according to 
ancient custom, to the tumult of a military exe- 
cution : many more, by the amputation of both 
their hands, continued to exhibit an iiistructnc 
spectacle of horror : the hatred ot' the rebels was 
accompanied with fear ; and the fear of the 
Roman soldiers w'as mingled with respectful 
admiration. Amidst the boundless plains of 
Getuliii, and the innumerable valleys of Mount 
Atlas, it was impossible to prevent the escape of 
Firmus ; and if the usurper could have tired the 
patience of his antagonist, he would have secured 
his person in the depth of some remote solitude, 
and expected the hopes of a future re\oliition. 
He was subdued by the perseverance of Theo- 
dosius ; who had formed an inflexible determin- 
ation, that the war should end only l)y the death 
of the tyrant; and that every nation of Africa, 
whicl; presumed to support iiis cause, sliould be 
involved in his ruin. At the head of a small 
body of troo})s, which seldom exceeded three 
thousand five hundred men, the Roman general 
advanced, with a steady prudence, devoul of 
rashness or of fear, into the heart of a country, 
where he vas sometimes attacke<l by armies of 
twenty thousand Moors, Tlie boldness of his 
charge dismayed the irregular barbarians ; tliey 
were disconcerted by his seasonable and orderly 
retreats; they were continually bathed by the I 
unknown resources of the military art; and ! 
they felt and confessed tlie just superiority which 
wa.s assumetl by the leader of a civilise<l nation, j 
When Theodosius entered the extensive tlomi- i 
nions of Igmazen, king of the Isatlcnses, the I 
haughty savage rcquiied, in words of deiiatice, 
his name, and the object of his expediti^m. “ I 
“ am,” replied the stem and disdainful count, 

“ I am the general of Valentinian, the lord of 
“ the world ; who has sent mo hither to purMie 
“ and punl'ih a desperate robber. Deliver him 
‘‘ instantly into my IuukU ; and ]>c assureil, tiiat 
if thou dost not obey the cominainls of my 
invincible sovereign, thou, and the people over 
“ whom thou reigncst, shall lie utterly extirp- 
“ ated.” As soon as Igmazen was satisfied, tliat 
his enemy had strength and resolution to execute 
the fatal menace, he consented to purchase a 
necessan,' peace by the sacritice of a guilty fugi- 
tive. The guards tliat were placeil to secure the 
person of Firmus, deprived him of the liopes of 
escape ; and the Moorish tyrant, after wine had 
extinguished the sense of danger, disajipointed 
the insulting triumph of the Romans, by stran- 
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gling himself in the niglit. ITis dead body, the 
only present wliich Igmazen couhl ofler to the 
conqueror, was carelessly thrown upon a camel ; 
and Theodosius, leading back his victorious 
troops to Sititi, was saluted by the warmest ac- 
clamations of joy and loyalty. i-J 

Africa had been lost bv tlie vices „ • 

• He H executed 

of Ronianus ; it was restored by the at Cenha-e. 

virtues of Theodosius : and our 
curiosity may he usL-fiilly directeil to thceiuuiiiy 
of tiiG respective treatment which tlie two gene- 
rals received from the Imperial court. 'I'he 
authority of count Roinanus had been suspended 
by the master-general of the cavalry ; and he w as 
committed to safe and honourable custody till 
the end of the war. Ills crimes vvore proved 
by the most authentic evidence ; and the jmblic 
expected, with some impatience, tlie decree of 
severe justice. But the partial and powerful 
favour of Melloliaudcs encouraged him to chal- 
lenge liis legal judges, to obt.iin repeated delays 
for the pujpose of procuring a crowd of friendly 
w'itnesses, and, finally, to cover his guiltv con- 
tluct, by the additional guilt of fraud and 
forgerj-. About the same time, the restorer of 
Britain and Africa, on a vague suspicion that his 
name and services were superior to the rank of 
a suliject, was ignoininiously beheaded at Car- 
thago. Valentinian no longer reigned ; and the 
death of Theodosius, as well as the impunity 
of Komanus, may justly be imputed to the arts 
of the ministers who abused tlie confnhnce, and 
deceived tlie inexperienced vouth, of his sons. 

If tlie ceoixrapliical accuiacy of ... 

. . ® 1 , r State of Afnca. 

Anmnanus had been fortunately 
bestowed on tla* British exploits of Theodosius, 
we should have traced, with eager curiosity, the 
distinct and domestic footsteps of his march. 
But the tedious enumeration of the unknown 
and uninteresting tiibi.s of Ati ica may be reduced 
to the gener.d reinaik, that the\ were all of the 
swarthy lace of tlie Moois ; tliat they inhabited the 
back settlements of the Alauiitaniau and Numi- 
dian pi evinces, the countiy, as they have since 
been termed by the .Vrabs, of dates and of lo- 
custs; t-’ ami that, as the Roman power declined 
in Africa, the boundary of civilised manners and 
cultivated land vvas insensibly contracted. Be- 
yond the utmost limits of the Aloors, the vast 
and inhospimble desert of the South extends 
above a thousand miles to the banks of the Niger. 
The ancients, who Iiad a very faint and impertect 
knowledge of the great peninsula of Africa, w ere 
sometimes temjited to believe that the torrid 
zone must ever remain destitute of inhabit- 
ants. and they sometimes amused their fancy 
by filling the vacant space with headless men, or 
rather monsters ; l-” with horned and cloven- 
footed satyrs with fabulous centaurs; 
and with human pigmies, who waged a bold and 
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(lou!)tfal warfare against the cranes, Car- ! martial spirit of the Iberians. Saiiromaces, wlio 
tiiage would have trembled at the strange intel- ! reigned in that eountr\ by the peniiission of tlie 
ligence, tiiat the countiies, on either side of the ! emperors, was expelled by a superior force ; and, 
e<juator, were filled v\ith innumerable nations, | as an insult on the majesty of Rome, the king 
who difi'ered only in their colour from the ordi- | of kings placed a diadem on the head of his ab- 
nary a})pearance of the human species; and the ject \assal Aspacuras. The city of *\rtogerassa!-3^ 
subjects of the Roman einpiie might ha^e w'as the only place of Armenia wliicli presumed 
anxiously expected, that the swarms of barba- to resist the efiurt of his arms. The tiea-'ure 
rians, which issued from the north, would soon be deposited in that strong fintress tempted the 
encountered from the south !)y new swarms of i avarice of Saj>or ; but the danger of Oljinpias, 
barbarians, equally fierce, and equally fomiidalile. the w ife, or w alow, of tlie Armenian king, ex- 
Tlu'se gloomy terrors would indeed have been \ cited tJio jiublic compassion, and animated the 
di'.pelled by a more intimate acquaintance with i desperate valour of her subjects and soldiers, 
the character of their African enemies. The i The Persians w ere surprised and repulsed under 
inaction of the negroes does not seem to he the ! the walls of .Vrtogerassa, by a bold and well- 
efiect, either of their ^ irtue, or of their piisilla- | concerted sally of the besieged. But the forces 
nimity. They indulge, like the rest of mankind, ■ of Sapor were continually renewed and in- 
their passions and appetites; and the adjacent creased; tlie hopeless courage of the garrison 
tiibcs are engaged in frequent acts of hos- j v' as exhausted ; the strength of the w alls jielded 
tilits.''“ But tlieii rude ignorance has never \ to the assault ; and the proud coiupieror, after 
invented any eirectual weap^ms of defence', or of | wasting the lehellious city with fire and sword, 
destruction ; they appear incapable of forming j led away captive an unfortunate queen ; who, in 
any extensive jilans of go% ernment. or conquest ; ! a more auspicious hour, had been the elestined 
and the obxious inferiority of their mental ta- * bride of the son of Constantine, Yet if Sapor 
culties has been discoveretl and abused by the already triumplied in the easy conquest of two 
nations of the temperate zone. Sixty thousand deiiendent kingdoms, he soon felt, that a country 
blacks are annually emliarked from the coast of is unsubdued, as long as the minds of the people 
Guinea, never to return to their native country ; are actuated by an hostile and contumacious 
but they are emliarked in chains : and this spirit. The satraps, whom he was obliged to 

constant emigration, wdiich, in the space of two trust, embraced the first opportunity of regaining 
centuries, might have furnished armies to over- the alfection of their countrymen, and of signalis- 

run the globe, accuses the guilt of Eurojie, and ing thtir immortal hatred to the Persian name, 
the weakness of Africa. Since the conversion of the Annenians and Ibe- 

IV. ThkE\st. IV. Tlic ignominious treaty, nans, those nations considered the Cliristians as 
wliich saved the army of Joxian, the favourites, andtheMagiansastheadversa- 
A. j.s had been faitlifully e' ecuted on the lies, of the Supreme Being; tlie infiuence of 
side of the Roman'' ; and as tliey had solemnly re- j tlie clergy, over a siqierstitious people, was uni- 
nouncetl the sovereignty and alliance of Aiineiiia ' formiy exerted in the cause of Home ; and as 
and Iberia, those tributary kingdoinsv.ere ex- ! long as the successors of Constantine disputed 
posed, without protection, to the aims of the Per- '• with those of ArtaxerxcN tlie sovereignty of the 
Sian monarch. ■ Sapor entered the Aimeiiiau < intemieeiiate provinces, the religious connection 
territories at the head eif a fonnietable heist of always threw a decisive advantage into the scale* 
cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenaiy foot ; j of the empire. A numerous and active party 
but it was the invariable practice of Sapor to j acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, as tlie 
mix war and negotiation, and to consider false- ! lawful sovereign of Armenia, and his title to the 
hood ami peijury as the most powerful instru- l throne was deeply rooted in the hereditary suc- 
ments of regal policy. He affected to praise the i cession of five hundred years. By the unauimoua 
pmdent and moderate conduct of the king of j consent of the Iberians, the country was equally 
Armenia; and the unsuspicious Tiranus was ! dividedbetween the rival princes; and Aspacuras, 
persuaded, by the repeated assurances of insi- j who ow ed liis vliadem to the choice of Sapor, was 
(lious friendship, to deliver his person into the j ol.'liged to <kcLire, tliat Ins regard for his cliil- 
hands of a faitliless and cruel enemy. In the dren, w ho were detained as liostages by the tvi ant, 
midst of a splendid entertainment, he waslniund ! w-as the only consideration which prevented him 
in chains t>f silver, as an honour due to the hUnid j from openly renouncing the alliance of JVrria. 
of the Arsacides ; arnl, after a sliort confinement ' The emperor Valens, who respected the obliga- 
in the Tower of Obliv ion at laebatana, ho was re- j fions i)f ihe treaty, and who was apprehensive of 
leased from the miseries of life, either hv his own . involving the East in a dangerous w ar, ventured, 
dagger, or by that of an assassin, 'i’he kingdom | with slovv and cautions measures, to support the 
of Armenia w Us reduce il to the st.ite of a Persian j Roman party in the kingdoms of Iberia aiul 
province ; the adinini'lratlon was shared between | .‘\rmeni.a. Twelve legions establislied the autho- 


a distinguished satraji and a favourite tunuvh ; rify <)f Sauromaces on the banks of the Cyrus, 
and Sapor marched, without delay, to subdue the Ihe Euphrates was protected by the valour of 
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Arinth?eus. A powerful army, under the com- 
mand of count Trajan, and of Vadoinair, king 
of the Alemanni, lixed their camp on the c«)n- 
fincs of Armenia. But they were stiictly 
enjoined not to commit tlie first ho^tilitie**, 
which might be understood as a breach of the 
treaty : and such was the implicit obedience of 
the Roman general, that they retreated, nith ex- 
emplary patience, under a shower of Persian 
arrows, till they had clearly acquired a just title 
to an honourable and legitimate victory. Yet 
these appearances of war insensihly subsided in 
a vain and tedious negotiation. The contending 
parties supported their claims by mutual re- 
proaches of perfidy and ambition ; and it sliouhl 
seem, that the original treaty was expressed in 
very obscure terms, since they were reduced to 
the necessity of making their inconclusive appeal 
to the partial testimony of the generals of tlie 
two nations, who had assisted at the negotia- 
tions, The invasion of the Goths and Huns, 
which soon afterwards shook the foundations of 
the Roman empire, exposed the provinces of 
Asia to the arms of Sapor. But tlie declining 
age, and perhaps the infirmities, of the monarch, 
suggested new maxims of tranquillity and ino- 
A D '80 deration. Hi-* death, which ha[)- 
pened in the full maturity of a reign 
of seventy years, changed in a moment the court 
and councils of Per.'.ia ; and tlKir attention was 
most probably engaged l>y domestic troui)ies, 
and the dUtxint efFi>rts of a Carmanian war. lu 
Thetreatyof remembrance of ancient inju- 
A^D^ 3 S 4 enjoyment of 

peace. Tlie kingdoms of Armenia 
and Iberia were permitted, by the mutual, tlioiigli 
tacit, consent of both empires, to resume their 
doubtful neutrality. In the first years of tlie reign 
of Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived at Con- 
stantinople, to excuse the unjustifiable measures 
of the former reign ; and to ofier, as the tribute of 
friendship, or even of respect, a splendid present 
of gems, of silk, and of Indian elephants. > 

In the general picture of the 
rara7kmi^° affairs of tile East under the reign 
of Armenia, of Valeiis, the adveiitures of Para 
form one of the most striking and singular ob- 
jects, The noble youth, by the persuasion of 
his mother Olympias, had escaped through the 
Persian host that besieged Artogerassa, and im- 
plored the protection of the emperor of the East. 
By his timid councils, Para was alternately 
supported, and recalled, and restored, and be- 
trayed. The hopes of the Armenians were 
sometimes raised by the presence of their natural 
sovereign ; and the ministers of Valens were 
satisfied, that tliey preser\ed the integrity of the 
public faith, if their vassal was not suffered to 
^sume the diadem and title of king. But 
they soon repented of their own rashness. They 
were confounded by the reproaches and threats 
of the Persian monarch. They found reason to 
distrust the cruel and inconstant temper of Para 

Ammianus fxmi. 12., xsiit. 1 , rxx- 1, 2.) has desortSe*! the 
**ents, without the dates, of the Fi rsim «ar K.tses f>f ( h.>r.ne 
(Hist- Anuen L ui- c. 28- p. 261., c- 31. p. c. "O, p 271 ' afi..rd, 
Wne additional faetb, but it is extr».meiv dirticult to separntt. truth 
fiwn fable. ' 

Artaieries "Was the succe-iSor and brother ilhe ej>utin I'frmiin) 
Mthe c^at Sapor; and the guardian nf hi- son Sapor HI. ( \gathia-., 
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himself : who sacrificed, to the slightest sus- 
picions, the li\es of his mo't iaitliful seivants ; 
and held a secret aiul disgraceful correspuiuleiico 
with the assa>sia ot‘ his lather and the enemy of 
bis coLintiy. Under the spc^cious pretence of 
consulting witli the emperor on the sulqect of 
their common interest, Para was persuaded to 
descend tVoui the mountains of Armenia, where 
his party was in arms, and to tiust his inde- 
pendence and safety to the iliscj-ctlon of a per- 
fidious court. The king of Annenia, for such 
he appeared in his own eyes, and in those of 
liis nation, was received with due honours by 
the governors of the provinces through which 
he passetl; hut when he arrived at Tarsus 
in Cilicia, Ids progre.-'S wa, stopped under va- 
rious pretences ; Ids motions were watched 
xvith respectful vigilance, and lie gradually dis- 
covered, that he was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Romans. Para suppressed Ids indignation, 
dissembled Ids fears, and, after secretly pre- 
paring his escape, mounted on horseback with 
three hundred of his faithful followers. The 
officer stationed at the door of his apartment, 
immediately communicated his flight to the 
consular of Cilicia, who overtook him in the 
suburbs, and endeavoured, without success, to 
dissuade iiim from prosecuting his rash and 
<langerous de.sign. A legion was ordered to 
puisne the royal fugitive; but the pursuit of 
infantry could not be veiy alamdiig to a body 
of light cavahy ; and upon the first cloud of 
arrows that was dischargetl into the air, they 
retreated witli precipitation to the gates of Tarsus. 
After an incessant niarcii of tw'o days and two 
nights, Para and his Aniienians reached the 
banks of the Euphrates ; hut the passage of the 
river, which they were obliged to swim, was 
attended with some delay and some loss. The 
country was alarmed ; and the two roads, wliich 
were only separated by an interval of three 
miles, had been occupied hj a thousand archers 
on horseback, under the command of a count 
and a tribune. I^ara must liavc yielded to 
superior force, if the accidental arrival of a 
friendly trave-ller had not revealed the danger 
and the means of eseajie. A dark and almost 
impervious path securely conveyed the Armenian 
troop through the thicket ; and l^ara had left 
behind liim the count and the tribune, while 
they patiently expected his approach along the 
pulilic highways. Tliey returned to the Im- 
perial court, to excuse tl^ir want of diligence or 
success : and seriously alleged, that the king of 
Aimenia, who was a skilful magician, had trans- 
forme<l liimself and his followers, and passed 
beftire tlieir eyes under a borrowed shape. After 
his return to his native kingdom, I’ara still con- 
tinued to profess liimself the friend and ally of 
tile Romans ; but the Homans hail injured him 
too deeply ever to forgive, and the secret sen- 
tence of his death w’as signed in the council of 
Valens. The execution of the bloody deed was 
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committed to the subtle prudence of count 
Trajan ; and he had the merit of insinuating 
himself into the conlidence of the credulous 
piince, that he might find an opportunity of 
stabbing him to tlie heart. Para was invited to 
a Roman ban({uet, which had been prepared 
with all the pomp and sensuality of the East; 
the hall resounded with cheerful music, and the 
company was already lieated with wine; when 
the count retired for an instant, drew his sword, 
and gave the signal of the murder. A robust 
and desperate barbarian instantly rushed on the 
king of Armenia: and though he bravely <le- 
feiided his life with the fiist weapon that chance 

A D 3~i tjd'ered to his hand, the table of the 
Imperial general was stained with 
the royal !)lood of a guest and an ally. Such 
were the weak and wicked nnixims ot the lb>- 
man administiMtion, that, to attain a doubtful 
object of politic il interest, thebiw'^of nations, 
and the sacred rights of hospitality, were inhu- 
manly violated m rlie lace of the woild.*-^' 

^ ^ V. Diuinga peaceful ititerval of 
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( im'iut-t- ot thirty years, the Itonians secured 
frontiers, and the Goths ex- 
tended their dominions. Tlio victories of the 
great Herniamic,l+'-^ king of the Ostrogoths, 
and the most noble of tlie race of tlie Amall, 
have been compared, by the enthusiasm of his 
countrymen, to the exploits of Alexander: with 
this singular, and almost incredible, difierence, 
that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, 
instead of being supported by tlie vigour of 
youtii, was displayed witli glory and success in 
the extreme period of human life, between the 
age of fourscore and one hundred and ten years. 
The independent triiies were persuaded, or com- 
pelled, to acknowledge the king of tlie Ostio- 
goths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation : the 
chiefs of the Visigoths, or U'liervingi, renounced 
the royal title, and assumed the mote luimifie 
appellation of ; and, among tiiose judges, 

Athaiiaric, Fritigcni, and Alavivus, vvere the 
most illustiious, by tlieir perstvnal ineiit. as well 
as by their vicinity to the Roman provinces. 
These domestic conquests, which increased the 
military’ power of Htrinanric, enlarged Ins am- 
bitious designs. He invaded the adjacent couii- , 
tries of the North; and twedve considerable 
nations, whose names and limits cannot be ac- 
curately defined, successively viclded to the su- : 
periority of the Gothic amis. ^-*1 The Ileruli, 
who iuiiabitcd the uurshy lands near the lake 
jM.eotis, were renowned for their streuigth and 
agililv ; and the a‘'si-,tance of their liglit infantry 
was t'.igerly solicited, and highly este’emed, m 
ad the wars of tlie iMilMuan-'. I5ut the uciive 
spiiit of the ileridi wa-, subilucd f>v the sh>.v 
and steadv jie-i-'Wi i.inee of tlie tioth- ; and. 
after a blotaly aetioii, in wldeh the king vvas 


slain, the remains of that warlike tribe became 
' an useful accession to the camp of Hermanric. 
He then marched against the Venedi ; unskilled 
in the use of arms, and formidable only by their 
tiuinbers, which filled the wide extent of the 
[ plains of modern Poland. The victorious 
I Goths, who were not inferior in numbers, pre- 
i vailed in the contest, by the decisive advantages 
I of exercise and discipline. After the submission 
of the Venedi, the conqueror advanced, without 
resi-.tauce, as far as tlie confines of the iEstii ; 
an ancient people, whose name is still preserved 
in the province of Esthonia. Those distant 
inhabitants of the Baltic coast vvere supported 
by the labours of agriculture, enriched by the 
trade of amber, and consecrated by the peculiar 
worship of the iMothcr of the Gods, But the 
scarcity of iion obliged the .lEstian warriors to 
content themselves with wooden clubs; and 
the reduction of that wealthy country is ascribed 
to the prudence, rather than to the anus, of 
Hermanric. His dominions, vvliich extended 
from the Danube to the Baltic, included the 
native se.its, and the recent acquisitions, of 
the Goths; and he reigned over the gieatest 
jiart of Germany and Scythia with the authority 
of a conqueror, and sometimes with the cruelty 
of a tyrant. But he reigned over a part of the 
globe incapable of perpetuating and adorning 
the glory of its heroes. The name of Her- 
nianric is almost buried in oblivion ; his exploits 
are imperfectly known; and the Romans them- 
selves appeared unconscious of the progress of 
an aspiring power, which threatened the liberty 
of tlie North, and the peace of the empire. 

Tlie Gotlis had contracted an 
hereditary attachment fur the Im- 
IKTial liouse of Constantine, of 't.n.soe. 
whose p«)wer and Iilierality tliey had received so 
many signal jirouf". They respected the puliHc 
peato : and if an liostile band sometimes pie- 
smned to pass the Roman limit, their irregular 
coinluct was candidly iivciibed to the ungovern- 
tible spirit of the baibarian youth. Their con- 
tempt for two new and obscure princes, who 
liail been raised to the tlirone by a popular 
election, inspired the Goths with bolder hopes ; 
and, vvhile they agitated some design of march- 
ing their confederate force under the national 
standard, they were easily tempted to embrace 
tlie party of Procopius ; and to foment, by their 
ilangerous aid, the civil discord of the Romans, 
nie public treaty might stipulate no more than 
ten thousand auxiliaries; but the design vvas so 
2 ea!ously adopteil by the chiefs of the Visigotlis, 
that the army vv liich passed the Danube amounted 
to tlie number of thirty thou'^and men. Thty 
man bed with the proud confidence, that their 
inviiKibie valour would decide the fate of the 
Roman empire ; and the provinces of Thrace 
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groaned under the weight of the barbarians, 
wiio displayed the insolence of masters, and the 
licentiousness of enemies. But the intemperance 
which gratified tlieir appetites, retarded their 
progress ; and before the Goths couhl receive 
any certain intelligence of the defeat and death 
of Procopius, they perceived, by the liostile state , 
of the country, that the ci^il and military powers j 
were resumed by his successful rival. A chain 
of posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by 
Valeiis, or the generals of Valens, resisted tlicir 
march, prevented their retreat, and intercepted 
their subsistence. Tlie fierceness of the bar- 
barians was tamed and suspended bybunger; 
they indignantly tlirew’ down their anus at the 
feet of tlie conqueror, who offered them food 
and cliains : the numerous captives were dis- 
tributed in all the cities of the iiast ; and the 
provincials, who were soon familiarised with 
their savage appearance, ventured, by degrees, 
to measure their own strengtli witli these for- 
midable adversaries, ^^hose name h.ul so 
been the object of tlieir terror. The king of 
Sc\tJua (and Hennanric alone could deserve i 
lofty a title) was grieved and c\aspejali.d by ’ 
this national calamity. IPs amba^-adoi-s huidiy ; 
complained, at the coiut of Vulems, of tlic in- ! 
fraction of the ancient and -olunn alliance, 
•which liad so lung sui''i'tcd between the lb;- ' 
mans and the Goths. They alleged, that they 
had fulfilletl the duty of allies, l;v assisting the ' 
kinsman and successor of the emperor Julian ; ; 
they required the immediate restitution of tlie 
noble captives ; and they urged a very singular 
claim, that the Gothic generals, marching in 
arms, and in hostile array, were entitled to the 
sacred character and privileges of ambassadors. 
The decent, but peremptory, refusal of these 
extravagant demands, was signified to the l>ar- 
barians by Victor, master-general of the cavalry ; 
•who expressed, vvitfi force and dignity, the just 
complaints of theeinperor of the East, i"*'’ J'lie ne- 
gotiation was interrupted ; and the manly exhort- 
ations of Valentiniari encouraged histimid l»rotlKT ! 
to vindicate the insulted majesty of tiieem])ircJ-*7 j 
The splendour and magnitude of | 
A this Gothic vv ar are celebratct! bv a \ 

3GS,3(j'J. contemporary historian : 5'*'' but the • 
events scarcely deserve the attention of posteritv, ’ 
except as the preliminary steps of tlie approach- 
ing decline and fall of the empire. Instead of • 
leading the nations of Germany and Scythia to ! 
the banks of the Danube, or even to the gates of 
Constantinople, the aged monarcli of the Goths I 
resigned to the brave AtJianaric the danger and j 
glory of a defensive war, against an eneniv. wlio | 
wielded w ith a feeble liand the jiowers of a mighty ! 
state. A bridge of boats was esfablislied upon ’ 
the Danufie ; the presence of \'alens animated ' 
his troops; and his ignorance of tlie art of w.ir 
W’as compensated by person.il br.iveiw, and a wise 
deference to the advice of Victor and Arinthanis, 
his masters-generai of the cavalry' and infantry, 

1 i6 The march, and subsequent negotiation, are d “iCTibetl in the 
Fragments of K.imvuiLs L«£ it p. Is e*i t. I.*.usre The 
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The operations of the campaign were conducted 
by their skill and experience ; but they found it 
impossible to drive the Visigoths from their 
strong posts in the mountains ; and the devasta- 
tion of tlie plains obliged the Romans themselves 
' to repass the Danube on tlie ajiproacli of winter. 
The incessant rains which swelled the waters of 
the river, produced a tacit suspension of arras, 
and confined the emperor Valens, during the 
W'hole course of the en-iiing summer, to his camp 
of Marcianapolis. The third year of the war 
W'as more favourable to tlie Romans, and more 
pernicious to tlie Goths. The interruption of 
trade deprived the barbarians of the objects of 
luxury, which they already confounded with the 
necessaries of life ; and the desolation of a very 
extensive tract of country threatened them with 
the honors of famine. Atlianaric was provoked, 
or compelled, to risk a battle, which lie lost, in 
the plains; and the pursuit was rendered more 
bloody by the cruel precaution of the victorious 
geiieials, who had pronii'-od a large reward for 
the head of every Goth that was brought into the 
Imperial camp. The sulmiission of the barba- 
rian*' appeased tlie resentment of Valens and his 
council; the emperor listened with satisfaction 
to the flattering and eloijucnt remonstrance of 
the senate of Con*.tantinopIe, which assumed, for 
the fir*.t time, a share in the public deliberations ; 
ami the *-ame general'. Vic tor and Arhitlnvus, ho 
hail suceo'sfidlv direcUd tlie touduet ofthowir. 
Were einpoweud to reciilate the conditions of 
peace, 'llie freedom of trade, v. Inch tlie Goths 
had hitherto enjoyed, wa*- i(.'tiietcd to two cities 
on tile Danube ; tlie rashness of their leaders was 
severely punished l>y the suppression of their 
pensions and subsidies • and the exception, which 
was stipulated in favour of Athanaiic alone, was 
more atlvantageous tlian honourable to the judge 
of the \hsigot!is. Athanaric, who, on this occa- 
sion, appears to have con^lllted liis jiriv ate inter- 
est, w ilhout expecting the ordei s of his sovereign, 
supported his own dignity, and that of his tribe, 
in the [lersonal interview w hich was proposed by 
tlie ministers of Valens. He persisted in his 
declaration, that it was impossible for him, with- 
out incurring the gidlt of jierjury, ever to set his 
foot on the territory of the empire ; and it is 
more than probable, that his regard for the 
sanctity of an oath was confirmed by the recent 
and fatal examples of Roman treachery. The 
Danube, which separated the dominions of the 
two independent nations, was chosen for the 
scene of the conference. The emperor of the 
East, and tlie judge of the Visigoths, accompa- 
nied by an eiju.d miinbcr of armed follower®, 
advanced in their respective barges to the middle 
of tlie stream. After the ratification of the treaty, 
and the delivery of hostages, Valens returned in 
triumph to Constantinople; and the Goths re- 
mained in a state of tranquillity about six years ; 
till they were violently impelled against the Ro- 
man empire by an innumerable host of Scythians, 

trio, arma concn^'it m Hothfis ntinno jiista permotii'!. Ammimiii 
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the pe.iitfiil and obedient province o£ Thrace, which wSa not atletted 
by the war. 
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\\ho appeared to R^uo fioiu the frozen regions of 
the North. 

^\,^rofthe The emperor of the W’est» who 

>arulat“anb. held resigned to his brother the com- 

A 1 ). oTt niand of the Lower Danube, reser\’e<;l 
for his immediate j:are the defence of the Hhse- 
tiaii and Illyrian piovinces, >vhich spread so 
many hundred miles along the greatest of the 
European ri\ers. The active policy of Valen- 
tiiiian was continually employed in adding new 
fortifications to tlie security of tlie frontier, but 
the abuse of this policy provoked tiie just resent- 
ment of the barbarians. The (^uadi coni)>lained, 
tiiat the ground for an intended fottress Iiad 
been marked out on tlieir territories ; and tlieir 
complaints were urged with so much re.isou and 
moderation, tiuit Kijuitius, master-geiieial of lU 
Kriniin, cojisented to siispetuled the piosecution 
of the work, till lie shmiid l)e nn.re clearly iu- 
fijl^ned of the will of liis sovereign. 'I'his fur 
occasion of injuring a rival, ard of advancing 
the fortune (»f his son, was eageilv emhraieil by 
the inliuman Maxiniin, the pradeet, or rather 
t v runt, of Gaul. The passiotts of \'uleiitiniaii 
weie iinjiatient tif control; and he credidously 
listened to tlie assurances of his favourite, that if 
the government of Valeria, and the diiection of 
the woik, were intrusted to the zeal of Ins son 
IMarcellinus, tlie empeior should no longer he 
iinportunetl with the audacious renionsi ranees of 
the baibarians. Tlie subjects of Rome, and the 
natives of Germany, were insulted by t!»e arro- 
gance of a vuung and wortldess minister, wlio 
considered lus rapnl elev.ition as the pioof and 
rew ard of liis superita- merit. He aflectvd. how- 
ever, to receive the in-alvst apj-heaijvin of (i.dii- ; 
nliis, king ot the uh, with soir.e attviilion .lod : 
rea<ird but tins airful eivihlv concealed a d.uk j 
aiul bloody design, anil tlie crvtlulous puiue was j 
persuaded to accept die' pressing invitation of 
IMari elllinis. 1 am at a lo'S how t*» vaiy the 
narr.itive of similar ciimes ; <>r how to late, that, 
in the course of tile same ve-ar, hut in remote 
parts of die empire, the inhospitable table of two 
Imperial generals vvas stained with tlie royal 
blood of two guests and allic-, inhumanly imir- 
deretl by their order, and in their preseTice*. The 
fate of Gabinius, and of J’ara, was the same: 
but the cruel death of their sovereign was re- 
sented in a very difl’erent manner l)y the servile 
temper of the Aimenians, and the free .and daring 
s[)irit of tlie Gennans, 'File Quadi were much 
declined from tliat fornmlahle p«>wer, which, in 
tlie time of INIarcus Antoninus, had spread terror 
to the g.ites of Rome. Rut ihev siill possi>ssed 
anils .iiid touiaj'' ; tlu ir courage w.is animated 
In ill ‘}>air, and lliev o' t.iuud the i.'U.il nanforce- 
nuitt of the i.iv.drv of l heir Sai m iU.m allies. So 
improviiU iit "as die as'.,iv.,jn ?*lart < Ihnus, th.it 
he chose the moment w lu n the biavest veterans 
had bet II drawn aw.iv, to suppres., the revolt of 
Finnus; anil the wlmle province was exj> 0 '«iil, 
with a Very feeble defence, tt> the rage of the 
exa>perateil barbarians. 'I’hev itivaded Pannonia 
in the season of harvest ; uiimercifullv ilestroved 
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every object of plunder which thev could not 
easily transport ; and cither disregarded, or de- 
niolishc'd, the einjity fortilications. The jirincess 
Constautia, the daughter of the emperor Con- 
stantins, and the grand-tlaughter of the great 
Constantine, very narrowly tscajied. 'I'liat roval 
maid, who had innocently supporteel the revolt 
of Procopius, vvas now the destined wife of the 
heir of the Western einjiire. She traversed the 
peaceful province witli a splendid and unaimed 
train. Her person was saved from danger, and 
the republic fiom disgrace, by the active zeal of 
^lessala, governor of the provinces. As soon 
as he was informed that the village, vvliere she 
stopped only to dine, was almost encompassed 
by the liarharians, he hastily placed her in his 
own chaiiot, and drove full speed till he reached 
the gale's of Sirinium, which were at the distance 
of six and twenty miles. Even Sirmiuni might 
not liave been secure, if the Quadi and Sanna- 
tians had diligentlv advanced during the general 
consternation of the' magistrates and peeiple- 
Their de'lay allowed Piohiis, the proitorian pra.'- 
fc'Ct, sulht ie-nt time to recover his own spirits, 
and to revive the courage of the citizens. He 
skilfully directed their strenuous ellbrts to repair 
and strengthen the decaved fortifications ; and 
procure-d the seasonable and eflectual assistance 
of a company of archers, to protect the capital of 
the Illyrian provinces. Disappointed in their 
attempts against the walls of birrnium, the in- 
dignant barbarians turned their anus against the 
rmistor-gener.d of the fionticr, to wijom they 
unjustly attributed the murder of their king. 
Kijuitius could hi iiig into tlie field no more than 
tv\i) U-giun-. ; l)Ut they contained the veteran 
stu-ngth of the .Maslati and Pannonian bamls. 

1 lie obstinacy with which tliey disputed tlie vain 
iiommrs of lar.k and piecedcucv. was the cause 
of their dcstiuctum ; and, wliile they acted with 
separate forces and divided councils, they wero 
surprised and '•laugiitered by tlie active vigour 
of the Saimatian horse. The success of this 
invasion provoked the emulation of the bordering 
tribes; and tlie province of iVIiesia would infal- 
libly have been lost, if }oung Theodosius, the 
duke, or military conimancier, of the frontier, 
had not signalised, in the defeat of the public 
enemy, an intrepid genius, worthy of his illus- 
trious father, and of his future greatness. ^ 

'Phe mind of Valentinian, who 

.1 • , 1 . -r* 11 The exi«d.tn>n, 

then resideu at Ireves vvas deeply 
allected by the calamities of lllvricnm ; but the 
lateness of the season suspended the execution 
of his designs till the ensuing spring. He 
inarclu'<l in person, with aconsidvr- 
:ible part of the force s of (iaul, from 
the hanks of the Mo'-elle i and to the suppliant 
arnbas'-.idors i)f the S.umatians, who met him on 
the vv.ty. he returned a doubtful answer, that, as 
soon as he reached the scene of action, he slumid 
examine, and pronoinu-e. When he arrived at 
Sirmium, he gave audience to the deputies of 
the Illyrian iirovince" ; veho lomlly cungiatu- 
iated their own fcheity umler the auspicious 

f.rc*t, 1 'ir i ox «-v Cmi (,. th-. t'iI "-g'.Teus ij 'I'e O' th.c 

n.arK Ihi- . ani, . i t:,i o ini - ^ 
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government of Probus, Isis prcetorian prfefect.*^^ 
t’’alentiiuan, who was Hattereil by tJiese demon- 
strations of their loyalty and gratitudt\ impru- 
dently asked the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic 
pliilosopher of intrepid sincerity,*^- whether he 
was freely sent by the wishes of the pro\ince? 

“ With tears and groans am I sent (replied 
“ Iphicles) by a reluctant people.” The em- | 
peror paused . but tlie impunity of his ministers 
established the pernicious maxim, that they 
miglit oppress his sul)jects, without injuring 
his service. A strict en«|uiry itito their conduct 
would have relieved the public discimtent. The 
severe condemnation of the murder of Gabinius 
was the only measure n hich could restore tlie 
contidenec of the Germans^ and vindicate the 
honour of the Roman name. But the haughty 
monarcli was inca])able of tiie magnanimity which 
dares to acknowledge a fault. He forgot tlie 
provocation, reinoml)ered only the injury, and 
advanced into the country of the Quadi with an 
insatiate thirst of blood and revenge. Tl>eex* 
treme devastation, and promKcuous massacre, of 
a savage war, were justitietl, in ilie eyes of tl.e i 
emperor, and perliaps in tiiO'>e of the noild, by 
the cruel equity of rot'diation : and such was 

the discipline of the Romans, and tlie consterna- 
tion of tile enemy, tliat Valeiitinian rej).is>etl tlie 
Danube without the loss of a single man. As 
he had resolved to complete tlio destruction 
of the Quadi by a second campaign, lie fixed his 
winter-quarters at Bregetio, on the Danulie, 
near the Hungarian city of Presburgli. While 
the operations of war were suspended by the 
severity of the weather, tlie Quadi made an 
humble attempt to deprecate tlie wratli of their 
conqueror; and, at tlio earnest persuasion of 
Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into 
the Imperial council. They approached the throne 
with bended bodies, and dejected countenances; 
and, without daring to complain of tlie murtler 
of their king, they ailirmed, with solemn oaths, 
that the late invasion was the crime of some 
irregular robbers, which the public council of 
the nation condemned and alihorrcd. The an- 
swer of the emperor left them but little to hope 
from his clemency or compassion. He reviled, 
in the ino-^t inteinpciate language, their basene^ps, 
their ingratitmle, their insolence. — His eyes, 
his voice, his colour, his gestures, expressed the 
violence of ins ungoverned fury; and, while his 
whole frame was agitateil with conv ulsive passion, 
a large blood-vessel sudtlenly burst in Ins body ; 
and \.ilentinian tell speechless into tlie arms of 
his attendants. Their pious care immediately 
concealed liis situation fioin the crowd : hut, in 
anaue-ith, of a fevv minutes, the ennieror of the 
Viieniinian. w expired in an agony of pain. 


retaining his senses till the last ; and struggling, 
without success, to declare his intentions to the 
generals and ministers, who surrounded the 
royal couch. Valentinian was about a d 373, 
fifty-tour years of age; and he wanted 
only one hundred days to accomplish tlie twelve 
years of his reign. 

The polvgamv of Valentinian is ^ 

. r o J I • • 1 emperors 

seriously attested by an ecclesiastical orvun mid 

, . , V alentiinan II. 

historian. “ Ihe empress hevera 
“ (I relate the fable) admitted into her familiar 

society the lovely Justina, the daughter of an 
“ Italian governor : her atliniratiun of those 
“ naked charms, which she had often seen in the 
“ bath, was expressed with such lavisli and im- 
I ‘‘ prudent praise, that the emperor wd^ tempted 
“ to introduce a second wife into his bed: and 
' his public edict extended to all the sub- 
“ Jects of the empire, the same domestic privi- 
‘‘ lege, which he had assumed for hinisi^.” 
But w'e may be assured, from the evidence of 
reason, as well as history, that the two marriages 
of V'alentinian, with Severa, and with Jiutina, 
Were successively contracted ; and that he used 
tlie ancient permission of divorce, which was 
still allowed by the laws, thougli it was con- 
demned by tlie church. Severa was the mother 
oftir.ttian, wlio seemed to unite every claim 
wiiich could entitle iiim to tlie undoubted suc- 
cession of the Western empire. He was the 
elde-'t son of a monarch, whose glorious ivigu 
had confiimed the free and lionouiable clioice 
of his fellow-soldiers. Before he had attained 
the ninth year of liis age, the royal youth re- 
ceived from the hands of his inilulgeiit father 
the purple tube and diadem, with the title of 
Augustus : the election was solemnly ratified 
by tlie consent and applause of the armies of 
Gaul; and the name of Gratian was added 
to the names of Valentinian and Vuletis. in all 
the legal tr.uisaetions of the Roman govern- 
ment. By liis marriage with tlie grand-daughter 
of Constantine, the son of Valentinian acquiied 
all the hereditary rights of the Flavian family; 
wliich, in a series of three Imperial generations, 
Were sanctified by time, religion, and the re- 
verence of the people. At the death of his 
father, the royal youth was in the seventeenth 
jear of his age ; and his virtues already justified 
tlie favouiable opinion of tlie annvand people. 
But Gratian resided, without apprehension, in 
the palace of Treves ; whilst, at the distance of 
many hundred miles, Valentinian Middeiily ex- 
pired in tlie camp of Bregetio. The passions, 
which liad been so long suppressed by the pre- 
sence of a master, immediately revived in the 
Imperial council ; and the ambitious design of 
reigning in tlie name of an infant, vvas artfully 
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executed by Mellcbaudes and Equitius, who 
cominanded the attachment of the Ilijriaii and 
Italian bands. They contrived the most honour- 
a))le pretences to reino\e the popular leaders, and 
tile troops of Gaul, who might have asserted the 
claims of the lawful successor: they suggested 
the necessity of extinguishing the hopes of foreign 
and domestic enemies, by a bold and decisixe 
measure. The empress Justina, who had been 
left in a palace about one huneb-ed miles from 
llregetio, was respectfully inxited to appear in 
the camp, with the son of the deceased emperor. 
On the sixth day after the death of Vulcntinian, 
the infant prince of the same name, xvho w as ordy 
four years old, xvas shown, in the arms of liis 
mother, to the legions; and solemnly inxosted, 
by military acclamation, with the titles and en- 
signs of supreme power. Tlie impending d.in- 
geis of a tivil wai were seasonably prexentk.tl by 
the wise aiul moderate conduct of the emperor 
Gialfan. lie eheert’ullv acct pted the e-hoice of 
the army ; doelared, that he sliould alw ax s con- 
sider the son ot Ju-tlna as a bi other, imt as a 
rhal; and adxi''ed tiie empress, xxiih her son 
'V'akntinian, to tix tiieir residence at Milan, in 
tlie fair and peaceful province of Italy; xvhile 
he assumed the more arduous command of the 
countries beyond the Alps. Gratian dissembled 
his resentment, till he could safely punish, or 
disgrace, the authors of the conspiracy; and 
though lie uniformly behaved xxith tenderness 
and regard to his infant colleague, he gradually 
confounded, in the adrninistration of the Western 
empire, the office of a guardian x\ itii the autiiority 
of a sovereign. The goxernment of the Uoninn 
XX 01 hi XX as exercised in the united n.unesof \’alcns 
and his tx\o nepiiexxs; bi.t the fc,.ble emperor 
of the East, who suceeeiUd to tlie rank ot his 
elder brutlier, ncxer ol»tained any xxeight or 
iiiriuence in the councils of the West, 
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tator 1 amused his eye, or rather his fancy, by 
contemplating the various appearance of xallevs 
and mountains, xvhich had never, since the 
formation of the globe, been exposed to the sun. 
But the tide soon returned, xxith the xveight of 
an immense and irresistible deluge, xxhieh was 
severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of Dalmatia, 
of Greece, and of Egypt ; large boats xx ere trans- 
ported. and lodged on the roofs of house"?, or at 
the distance of txx o miles from the shore ; the 
people, xvith their habitations, xvere sxxept away 
by the xxaters; and the city of Alexandria an- 
nually commemorated the fatal day, on xxhieh 
fifty thousand persons had lost tiieir lives in the 
inundation. This calamity, the report of xvhich 
xvas in.ignified from one province to another, 
astorii-.hcd and terrified the subjects of Home; 
and their alinghted imagination enlarged the 
real extent of a momentary exil. They recol- 
!*.ett.d the preceding eartlujuakes, xxhieh had 
subverted the cities of Palestine and Billiynia ; 
they considered these alarming strokes as the 
prelude only of still more dreadful calamities, 
and their fearful vanity xx as disposed to confound 
the symptoms of a declining empire, and a sink- 
ing xxorlil.‘=^ It xvas the fasliion of the times, to 
attribute every remarkable event to the particular 
xxill of the Deity ; the alterations of nature xvere 
connected, by an invisible chain, xvith the moral 
and metaphysical opinions of the human mind ; 
and the most sagacious dixines could distinguish, 
according to the colour of their respectixe pre- 
judices, that the establishment of heresy tended 
to produce an earthquake ; or that a deluge was 
the inexitable consetjuence of the jirogrcss of sin 
and crA»r. Without presuming to discuss the 
truth or jirojiricty of these lofty speculations, 
the histoiian may conttni himself with an observ- 
ation, wldch seems to be justified by experience, 
that man has much more to fear from tlie passions 
of his fellow-creatures, than from tlie conxulsions 
of the element-s.3 The miscluexoiis effects of 
an earthquake, or deluge, a hurricane, or the 
eruption of a xolcano, bear a xcry inconsiderable 
proportion to the ordinary calamities of war, as 
tliey are now moderated liy the prudence or hu- 
manity of the princes of Europe, xxho amuse 
their oxvn leisure, and exercise the courage of 
tfieir subjects, in the practice of the military art. 
But the laws and manners of moile-rn nations 
protect the safety and freedom of tlie xanquislicd 
soldier ; and the peaceful citizen has seldom 
reason to c<'mplain, that ins life, or extii his hir- 
tune, istxposeti to the ragi‘ of war. In the tlis- 
astrous peritxl of the fall of the Korn m empire, 
XX hit h may justly be dateti from the nigu <if 
Vahi.s, the liajjpiiU's and snuiitx of each imii- 
xid’ial Wire pvT'Oi.-uly attatk»(i; and tlie ai$s 
as.il •> of .i_ks were rudelv netaceU b\ the 

b.irbai iai.s of Scxthi.iand Germany, 
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the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less than 
forty years, from t!ie Danube to the Atlantic, 
mid opened a way, by the success of their arras, 
to tlie inroads of so many hostile tribes, more 
savage than themsehes. The original principle 
of motion was concealed in the remote countries 
of the North ; and the curious observation of the 
pastoral life of the Scythians,-^ or Tartars,^ will 
illustrate the latent cause of these destructive 
emigrations. 

The pastoral The different characters that mark 
the civilised nations of the globe, 
Tartar:^. may be ascribed to the use, and the 
abuse, of reason ; which so vari<tusly shapes, and 
so artiticially composes, the manners and opi- 
nions of an European, or a Chinese. But 
the operation of instinct is more sure and sim- 
ple than that of reason : it is much easier to 
ascertain the appetites of a quadruped, than the 
speculations of a philosopher; and the savage 
tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to 
the condition of animals, preserve a stronger re- 
semblance to themsehes and to each other. The 
unifuriii stability of their manners is the natural 
consequence of the imperfection of their facul- 
ties. Reduced to a simiiar situation, tlieir 
wants, their desires, tlieir enjoyments, still con- 
tinue the same, and tlie intiuence of food or 
climate, wliuh, in a more improved state of 
society, is suqjended or subdued liy so many 
moral causes, most powei fully contributes to 
form, and to maintain, the national character of 
barbarians. In every age, the immense plains 
of Scjthia, or Tartary, have been inliabited 
by \agrant tribes of lumters and shepherds, 
whose indolence refuses to cultivate the earth, 
and whose restless spiiit disdains the confine- 
ment of a sedentary life. In every age, the 
Scythians and Tartars have been renou ned for 
their iinincible courage, and rapid conquests. 
The thrones of Asia have l^cen repeatedly over- 
turned by tlie shepherds of tlie North ; and their 
arms liave spread terror and devastation over the 
most fertile and warlike countries of Europe. *5 
On this occasion, as well as on many otliers, the 
sober liistorian is forcibly awakened from a 
pleasing vision; and is compelled, with some re- 
luctance, to confess, that the pastoral manners, 
w hich have been adorned witli the fairest attri- 
butes of peace and innocence, are much better 
adapted to the tierce and cruel habits of a mili- 
tary life. To illustrate this observation, I shall 
now [iroceed to consnler a nation of sliepherds 
and of warriors, in the tliree imjiortant articles 
of, I. Their diet; II. Their haldtations ; and, 
HI. Tiieir exercises. The nairatives of an- 

1 Thp OTiiiinil s, \thi m, ot' ner'>Ji>'u-. J. ir c 17 — ’>7 09 - lOl ) 
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tiquity are justified by the experience of modern 
times;? and the banks of the Borv sthenes, of 
the Volga, or of the Selinga, v^ill iiidjU’erently 
present the same uniform spectacle of similar 
and native manners. ^ 

I. The corn, or even the rice, 
which constitutes the ordinary and ‘ 
wholesome food of a civilised peojile, can l)e ol)- 
taliied only by the patient toil of the husband- 
man. Some of the happy sav ages, who dwell 
between the tropics, are plentifuliy nourished by 
the liberality of nature ; but in the climates of 
the north, a nation of shepherds is reduced to 
their flocks and herds. The skilful practitioners 
of the medical art will determine (if they are 
able to determine) how far the temper of the 
human mind may be afiected i)y the use of animal 
or of vegetable food ; and whether the common 
association of carnivorous and cruLd deserves to 
be considered in any other light than that of an 
innocent, perhaps a salutary, prejudice of hu- 
manity.y Yet if it be true, that the sentiment 
of compassion is imperceptibly weakened by the 
sight and practice of domestic cruelty, we may 
observe, that the horrid objects vvhicli are dis- 
guised by the arts of European refinement, are 
eihiluted in their naked and most disgusting 
simplicity in tlie tent of a Tartarian sliepherd. 
'I’lie ox, or the sheeji. are slaughtered by the same 
hand from wiiich they were accii'tomed to re- 
ceive their daily food ; and the bleeding limbs 
are served, with very little prejiaiatiun, on the 
Uble of their unfeeling nunderer. In the mili- 
tary profession, and especially in the conduct of 
a numerous army, the exclusive use of animal 
food appears to be productive of tlie most solid 
advant.igcs. ('orn is a bulky and perishable 
commodity ; and the large m.igazines. which are 
indispensably necessary for the subsistence of our 
troops, must be slowly transporteil by tlie labour 
of men or horses. But the flocks and herds, 
wliich accompany the march of the Tartars, 
uflbrd a sure and increasing supply of flesh and 
milk : in the far greater jiart of the uncultivated 
waste, tile vegetation of tlie grass is quick, and 
luxuriant ; and there are few places so extremely 
barren, that the haidy cattle of the north cannot 
find some tolerable pasture. Tlie supply is 
multiplied and prolonged, by the undistinguish- 
ing appetite, and patient abstinence, of the 
Tartars. They indifferently feed on the flesh of 
those animals that have been killed for the table, 
or have died of disease. Horse-flesh, which 
in every age and country has been proscribed by 
the civilised nations of Europe and Asia, they 
devour with peculiar greediness ; and this singu- 
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lar t^te facilitates the success of their military 
operations. The active cavalry of Scythia is 
alu ays followed, in their most distant and rapid 
incursions, by an adequate number of spare 
liorses, who may be occasionally used, cither to 
redouble the speed, or to satisfy the hunger, of 
the barbarians. 3Iany are the resources of cou- 
rage and po\erty. When the forage round a 
camp of Tartars is almost consumed, tliey slaugh- 
ter the greatest part of their cattle, and preserve 
the liesh, either smoked, or dried in tlie sun. 
On the sudden emergency of a hasty march, 
they provide themselves with a sufficient quan- 
tity of little balls of cheese, or rather of hard 
curd, which tiiey occasionally dissolve in water ; 
and this unsubstantial diet will support, for many 
days, the life, ami even the spirit'', of the patient 
\sarriijr. Ihit this extraordinary abstinence, 
xxhieh the S{t)ic wind'd approve, and t!ie hermit 
might en\\, is eoiiiiuonly ''Uceecded hy tlie most 
voiacious indidgei'ce of appetite. The wiiie-' 
of a Iiajipier chinate are the nnwt t:rat».riil pie- 
sent or the most val liable commoiUty, that can 
be otlbied to the Tui tars ; and tlie only example 
of their industry seems to consist in tlie art of 
extracting from males’ milk a fermented liquor, 
winch posses-'Cs a very strong power of intoxica- 
tion. Like tlie animals of prey, the saxages, 
botli of the old and new world, experience the 
alternate vicissitutlcs of famine and plenty ; and 
tlieir stomach is inured to sustain, without much 
inconvenience, the opposite extremes of hunger 
and of intemperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic and 
a if'tons. 'jimpliciry. a people of sol- 

diers and hushaiuhneii are di''per^ed over the 
face of an extensive anil cultivated country; 
and some time inu^t elajwe before the warlike 
youth of Greece or Italy could he a'-stinbled 
under the same standard, either to (kf^nd tlieir 
own conhno'>. or to invade the tenitories of the 
adjacent trilies. Tlie progress of manufactures 
and commerce insensibly collects a large multi- 
tude within the walls of a city : but tbt-se citizens 
are no longer soldiers ; and the arts w liich adorn 
and improve the state of civil society, corrupt 
the habits of the military life. The jiastoral 
manners of the Sc)thians seem to unite the dif- 
ferent advantages of simplicity and refinement. 
The individuals of the same tribe are constantly 
assembled, but they are assemliled in a camp ; 
and tile nativ e spirit of these ilauntless shephenls 
is animated by mutual support ami emulation. 
'Hie lu>U''es ot tlie 'r.irtai" are no more than ''iiiall 
tent'', of an oval form, whiih alh»rd a cc»ld ami 
dirtv h.ibilatioii for li.e oipI'-cious \outh «»f 
luitli si xo'. llie pabue'- ot Ilierith tou-i-'ttit 
wooden tint', of -ulIi a '•ize lh it tl.' j. mev le 
coiiveuivntlv tixed on Lu ^e w.i^.a,^. .1 duawa 

by a te.un peiiiap'- of twmtv or 4»xtn. 

The tlocks and h..nU. after era/ing all dav in 
the adjacent pasture-', retire, on the a’ppro.'ich of 
night, within the protiCtion of the c.iinp. The 
necessity of preventing the most mischievoub 

la Thi-'tTirt ro . ,n h'lW, ' . r.,i • , xt .1, « 
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confusion, in such a perpetual concourse of men 
and animals, must gradually introduce, in the 
distribution, the order, and the guard, of tlie 
encampment, the rudiments of the military art. 
As soon as the forage of a certain district is con- 
sumed, the tribe, or rather army, of shepherd',, 
makes a regular march to some fresh pastures ; 
and thus acquires, in the ordinary occupations 
of the pastoral life, the practical knowledge of 
one of the most important and difficult operation-* 
of war. The choice of stations is regulated by 
the dilfercnce of the seasons : in the summer, 
the Tartars advance towards the north, and pitch 
their tents on the banks of a river, or, at lea-'t, in 
the neighbourhood of a running stream. But 
in tlie v\ inter they' return to the south, and shelter 
their camp, behind some convenient eminence, 
again-st the winds, which are chilled in their pas- 
sage over tlie l>leak anil icy regions of Siberia. 
Tiiese manners are admirably adapted todiil'use, 
among the wandeiing tribes, the spirit of emigra- 
tion and conque-*t. The connection between tlie 
people ami thcii territory is of so frail a texture 
that It may he biokeii by the slightest acekknt. 
Tlie camp, an<l not tlie soil, is the native coun- 
try of tlie genuine Tartar. Within the precincts 
of that camp, Ins family, his companions, his 
property, are always inclu«led : and, in the most 
distant marches, he is still surrounded by the 
objects wliicli are dear, or valualilc, or familiar 
ill hi-> eyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear, or 
tlie r\.sentmcnt of injury, the impatience of serv- 
itude, have, in every age. been sullicieiu causes 
to urge the tribes of Scythia boldly to adv.uice 
into •■onu' unknown countriev, where they might 
hope to find a more plentiful subsistence, or a 
k-'s forniitlahle enemy. The revolutions of the 
North ha. e frequently delenniiKd the fate of the 
S*>iUh ; and in the lontliet ot hostile nations, the 
V ictor and the vampilshed have alternately drove, 
ami been driven, from the confines of China to 
tl'ose »>f Germany.* > The''e great emigrations, 
w hich have lieeii somelimes executed w ith almost 
incredible diligence, were rendered more ea'-y 
by the peculiar nature of the climate. It is well 
known, that the cold of Tartary is much im re 
severe than, in tlie midst of the temperate zoi e, 
might reasonably be expected; this uncommon 
rigour is attributed to the height of the plains, 
which rise, especially towards the east, more than 
half a mile above the level of the sea ; and to 
the quantity of saltpetre, with which the soil is 
deeply impregnated.** In tlie winter seast)n. 
the broad anil rapiil rivers, that di-'Cliarge their 
waters into the Fuxine, the Gaspian, or the Icy 
Se.i, are strongly frozen ; the fields are covered 
with a bed i»f snow ; and the fugitive, i-r vic- 
tonoiis, tijbi-' iiKu sfcuri ly tnuet'e. vsiiii tlnir 
{.itiiilu s. th.-ir w aj:ons, and tlieir cattle, the sniuuth 
and h.ird surtkee of an iionieuse pl.iin. 

III. 'I'he nastoKil life. ccuupaKcl 
. , , , , . , , Ettrc-..-cs. 

wHh the l.ibours ot agriculture aou 

niamifactures, is uu'hjubteiiiy a life of idletus' ; 
and us the niosl lumour.ible slaphtid- of tlie 
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T-irtar race devolve on their captives the domestic 
management of the cattle, their own leisure is 
seUioiu disturbed by any servile and assiduous 
cares. But this leisure, instead of being devoted 
to the soft enjoyments of love and harmony, is 
usefully spent in the violent and sanguinary ex- 
ercise of the chace. The j)lains of Tartary are 
filled with a strong and serviceable breed of 
h'orses, which are easily trained for tlie purposes 
of war and hunting. The Scythians of every age 
have been celebrated as bold and skilful riders : 
and constant practice had seated tliein so fiimly 
on horseback, that tiiey were su\)posed by strang- 
ers to perform tlie ordinaiy duties of civil life, to 
eat, to drink, and even to sleep, without dis- 
mounting from their steeds. They excel in the 
dexterous management of the lance; the long 
Tartar bow is drawn with a nervous arm ; and 
the weighty arrow is directed to its object witli 
unerring aim, and irresistible force. These ar- 
rows are often pointed against the harmless ani- 
mals of the desert, which increase and multiply 
in tlie absence of their mo.-'t fonnidable enenu ; 
the hare, tlie goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, 
the stag, the elk, and the antelope. The\igour 
and patience, both of the men and hordes, arc 
continually exercised by the fatigues of the ciiace; 
and the plentiful supply of game contributes to 
the subsistence, and even luxury, of a 'I’artar 
camp. But the cx])loits of the hunters of Scy- 
thia are not confined to the destruction of timid 
or innoxious beasts ; they boldly encounter the 
angry wild boar, when he turns against his pur- 
suers, excite the sluggish courage of the bear, 
and provoke the fury of.the tiger, as he slumbers 
in the thicket. Where there is danger, there 
may be glor}': and the mode of hunting, which 
opens the fairest field to the exertions of valour, 
may justly be considered as the image, and as the 
school, of war. Tlie general hunting-matches, 
the pride and delight of the Tartar princes, com- 
pose an instructive exercise for their numerous 
cavalry. A circle is drawn, of many miles in 
circumference, to encompass the game of an 
extensive district ; and tlie troops tliat form tlie 
circle regularly advance towards a common cen- 
tre ; where the captive animals, surrounded on 
c\er\' side, are abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters. In this march, which frequently con- 
tinues many days, the cavalry are obliged to 
climb the hills, to swim the rivers, and to wind 
through the valleys, without interrupting tlie 
prescribed order of their gratlual pjogre^'S. Thev 
aevpure tile habit of directing their eve*, luid their 
steps, to a remote object; of pie'>ei\ing their 
inter\a]'-; of su'.pendiag, or acceleiating. their 
})ace, aecurding to tlie motions of the troops on '■ 
their right and left ; and of watching anil repeat- • 
ing the signals of their leaders. Tlieir leaders ' 
study, in this practical '.chool, the mo'-t important J 
lesson of the military art; the prompt and accu- j 
rate judgment of grouiul, of distance, and of , 
time. lo employ against a human enemy tlie f 
same patience and valour, tlie same skill and j 

12 Petit de la Croix fVie ile (iensrivan, 1. lu c 7 J the ! 
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discipline, is the only alteration which isrqjiiired 
in real w'ar; and the amusements of the chace 
serve as a prelude to the conquest of an empire. >'2 
The political society of the ancient ^ 

Germans has the appearance of a 
voluntary alliance of independent warriors. The 
tribes of Scythia, distinguished by the modem 
appellation of Hords, assume the form of a nu- 
merous and increasing family; which, in the 
course of successive generations, has been pro- 
pagated from the same original stock. The 
meanest, and most ignorant, of the Tartars, pre- 
serve, with conscious pride, the inestimable trea- 
sure of their genealogy ; and whatever distinctions 
of rank may have been introduced, by the unequal 
distribution of pastoral wealth, they mutually 
respect themselves, and each other, as the de- 
scendants of the first founder of the tribe. The 
custom, w'hich still prevails, of adopting the 
bravest and most faithful of the captives, may 
countenance the very probable suspicion, that 
this extensive consanguinity is, in a great mea- 
sure, legal and fictitious. But tlie iisefnl pre- 
judice, w'liich has obtained the sanction of time 
and opinion, produces the eftects of truth ; the 
haughty barbaiians yield a cheerful and volun- 
tary obedience to the head of their blood ; and 
their cliief, or as the representative of their 

great father, exercises the authority of a judge, 
in peace, and of a leader, in war. In the original 
state of the pastoial world, each of the )nursas 
(if we may continue to use a modern appellation) 
acted as tlic imhiiendent chief of a large and 
separate family; and the limits of their peculiar 
territories w ore gradually fixed, by superior force, 
or mutual consent. But the constant operation 
of various and permanent causes contributed to 
unite the vagrant hords into national commu- 
nities, under the command of a supreme head. 
The weak were desirous of support, and the 
strong were ambitious of dominion ; the power, 
which is the result of union, oppressed and col- 
lected the divided forces of the adjacent tribes; 
and, as the vanquislied Avere freely admitted to 
sliarc the advantages of victory, the most valiant 
chiefs hastened to range tliemselves and their 
folloAAcrs under the formidable standard of a 
confederate nation. The most successful of the 
Tartar princes assumed the military command, 
to which he Avas entitled by the superiority, either 
of merit, or of poAver. He was raised to the 
throne by the acclamations of his equals; and 
the title of Khan expre'^ses, in the language of 
the north of Asia, the full extent of the regal 
dignity. The right of liereditary succession was 
long confined to the blood of tlie founder of the 
monarchy ; and at this moment all the khans, 
vvlio reign from Crimea to the wall of China, are 
the lineal descendants of the renowned Zingis. 
But, as it is the indispensalile duty of a Tartar 
sovereign to lead his warlike subjects into the 
field, the claims of an infant are often disregard- 
e<l ; and some royal kinsman, distinguished by 
his age and valour, is intrusted Avith the sword 
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and sceptre of }iis predecessor. Two distinct 
and regular taxes are levied on the tribes, to 
support tJie dignity of their national monarch, 
and of their peculiar chief; and each of those 
contributions amounts to the tithe, both of their 
pioperty, and of their spoil. A Tartar sovereign 
enjo\ s the tenth part of tlie wealth of his people ; 
and as his own domestic riches of flocks and 
herds increase in a much larger proportion, he is 
able plentifully to maintain the rustic splendour 
of his court, to reward the most deserving, or tlie 
most fa\oured, of his followers, and to obtain, 
fiom the gentle influence of corruption, tlie obe- 
dience which tnight be sometimes refused to the 
stern maiulates of authority. Tlie manners of 
his subjects, accustomed, like himself, to blood 
and rapine, might excuse, in their eyes, such 
partial acts of tyranny, as w ould excite the horror 
of a ctvilisetl petiple ; but the power of a despot 
ha^ never l)e*.n acknowledged in the deserts of 
JScNtiiia. 'Ihe immediate jurisdiction of the 
Khan is confined within tlie limits of his own 
tiibe; and the exercise of his royal prerogative 
has been moderated by the ancient institution of 
a national council. The Coroultai,''^ or Diet, 
of the Tartars, was regularly held in the spring 
and autumn, in the midst of a plain ; where the 
princes of tlie reigning family, and the mursas of 
the respective tribes, may conveniently assemble 
on horseback, with their martial and numerous 
trains; and the ambitious monarch, who reviewed 
the strength, must consult the inclination, of an 
armed people. The rudiments of a feudal govern- 
ment may be discovered in the constitution of the 
Scvtliian or Tartar nations; Imt the perpetual 
conflict of those hostile nations h.is sometimes 
terminated in the establishment of a powerful 
and despotic empire. The victor, enriched by 
the tribute, and fortified by the arms, of depend- 
ent kings, has spread his conquests over Europe 
or Asia: the successful shepherds of the norili 
have submitted to the coiiflneinent of art«, of law s, 
and of cities; and tiie introduction of luxury, 
after destroying the freedom of the people, has 
undermined the foundations of the throne. 

R,WBtin„ and meiliory of pa-it cventR can- 

wentofNc>. not long be preserved, in the fre- 

thi.i,orTar;ary. . ® t ^ 

quent and remote emigrations of 


illiterate barbarians. Tlie modern Tartars aie 
ignorant of the compiests of tliL-ir ancisu>rs; iti 
and our knowleilge of the Iiistorv of the Scvtluaiis 
is derived from their intercourse with the leariatl 
and civilised nations of the south, the Clreeks, 
the Persians, and tlie Chinese. The tireeks, 
who navigated the Euxinc, and planted tlieir 
colonies along the sea-coast, made the gradual 
and imperfect discovery of Scjthia; from the 
Danube, and the confines of Thrace, as far as 
the frozen Ma'otis, the seat of eternal winter, 
and !Mount C’aucasiis, which, in the language of 
poetry, was described as the utmost boundary of 
the eartli. 'I'licy celebrated, vvitli simple credu- 
lity, the virtues of a pastoral life: i" they enter- 
tained a more rational apprehension of tiie 
strength and nuniliers of the warlike barbarians, 
who contemptuously baffled the immense arma- 
ment of Darius, tlie son of IJ j •'taspes. i ' 'I’he 
IVrsian mon.irchs had extended tlieir western 
coiupiests to the banks of the Danube, and the 
limits of Kurojieaii Scythia. The eastern pro- 
vinces of their empire were expi>sed to the 
Scvtluansof Asia; the wild inhabitants of the 
plains beyond the Oxus and the Jaxartes, two 
mighty rivers, which direct their course towards 
the Caspian Sea. The long and memorable 
quarrel of Iran and Touran is still the theme of 
history or romance : the famous, perhaps the 
fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, Uustan 
and Asfeiidlar, was signalised, in the defence of 
their country, against the Afrasiabs of the 
north ; 20 and tlie invincible s})iiit of the same 
b<irl>annns resisted, on tlie same ground, the vic- 
torious arms of Cyrus and Alcxaiulei.-i lu the 
eyes of tlie (creeks and IVrsian'., the real geo- 
grajihy of Sovtbia was bounded, on the east, by 
the mountains of Iniaus, or Caf; and their dis- 
tant prospect of the extreme and inacccssil)le 
parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance, or per- 
plexed bv lietion. Put tlmse inacce"sit>le regions 
are the ancient residence of a powerful and civil- 
i^ed n.ition ,-2 which ascends, by a probable tra- 
dition, above forty centuries;'-^ and which is 
able to verify a series of near two thousand years, 
by the perpetual testimony of accurate and co- 
temporary historians.-^ The annals of China 
illustrate the state anil revolutions of the pastoral 
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tribc'S, which may still l)e distinguished by the ‘ side of the north, the ocean was as<^igncd as the 
vague appellation of Scythians, or Tartars ; the , limit of the power of the Huns. Without 
^as•^als, the enemies, and sometimes the con- tneinie-> to resist their progress, or witnesses to 
querors, of a great empire; whose policy has contradict their vanity, they might securely 
uniformly O[)posed the blind and impetuous achieve a real, or imaginary, comjuest of the 


^alour of the barbaiians of the nortlu From 
the mouth of the Danube to the sea of Japan, 
the whole longitude of Scythia is about one 
hundred and ten degrees, wliicli, in that parallel, 
are equal to more than fi\e thousand miles. 
The latitude of these extend\e deseits cannot 
be so easily, or so accurately, measured ; but, 
frum the fortieth degree, which touches the wall 
of Ciiiiia, we may seeuiely athance above a 
tliou^and miles to the northward, till our pro- 
gress is st(jpped bv the excessi\e cold of Siberia. 
In tliat dreary climate, instead of the animated 
pictuie of a I’artar camp, the smoke wliich issues 
from the earth, or rather from the snow,betra\s 
the subterraneous dwellings of the Tongouses, 
and the Samoiedes : the want of horses and 
oxen is imjiertectly supplied by the use of rein- 
deer, and of large dogs; and the conquerors of 
the earth insensibly degenerate into a race of 
deformed and diminutive savages, whotieinblc 
at tile sound of anns.'-'> 

oritfin^i sc.'t of Tile Huns, who under the reign 
theiiu'is. of Valens threatened the empire of 
Rome, had heen forraidalile, in a much earlier 
period, to the empire of China. Their ancient, 
perhaps their oiiginal, seat, was an extensive, 
though dry and barren, tract of country, imme- 
diately on the north side of the great wall. 
Their place is at present occupied by the forty- 
nine hords or banners of the Mongous, a pas- 
toral nation, which consists of about two hundretl 
thousand families.*^ Rut the valour of the 
Huns had extended tlie narrow limits of their 
Thrir r,>iMiiiesu dominions ; and their rustic chiefs, 
msothu, assumed the appellation of 

7cu/<)?/, gradually became the conquerors 
and the socereigiis, of a fonnidalde empire, 
'lowiird*, the ca^.r, their victorious anns wt-re 
stopped onlv by tlie ocean ; and the tribes, 
which are tliinly .scattered between the Amcor 
and the extreme jieiiinsula of Corea, adliered. 
vMili reluctance, to t!ie standard of tlie nun«.. 
On the vstsf. near the head of the Iitidi, 
and in the \a!Kvs of Iinaiis, thex' fouml a 
more ample s.,ace. and more numerous ene- 
mies. One of tlic lieutenants of the T.iiijou 
subdued, in a single cxjjedirion. twentv-si\ 
n.itious; tile Igoi.js.- (livtmguished al.o\e the 
lartar race bv tiie Use ot letter', were in the* 
number ot his \assa!s; and. liv tlie strange con- 
nection of Imniaii e\ents. the Hight of one of 
those vagrant tribes ucaiied tlie vicfoiious I’ar- 
thians from the invasion of Syria. On the 


Irozen regions of Silieria. The Xutthfin Sea 
was fixed as the remote boundary of their empire. 
Rut the name of that sea, on v\hose shores the 
; patriot Sovou embraced the life of a shepherd 
and an e.xile,^i may lie transferred, with much 
more probability, to the Raikal, a capacious 
basin, above three hundred miles in length, 
w Inch disdains the modest appellation of a lake,^- 
I and which actually cominnnicates with the seas 
i of the north, by the long course of tlie Angara, 

, the Tonguska, and the Jeni-.'-ea. The subuiis- 
; sion of so many distant nations might fiatter 
the pride of the Tanjou ; but the valour of tlic 
I Huns could be rewarded only by the enjoyment 
I of the wealth and luxuiy of the empire of the 
. South. In the third century before the Chris- 
! tian aera, a wall of fifteen hundred miles in 
length was constructed, to defend the fiontiers 
of China against the imoads of the Huns ; 33 but 
. this stupendous woik, which holds a conspicuous 
I place in tlie map of the w orld, has never contri- 
I buted to the safety of an unwarlike people. 

I TIic cavalry of the Tanjou frequently consisted 
I of tvvo or tliree hundred thousand men, formi- 
dable by the matchless dexterity v\ith which they 
managed tlieir bows and their horses; h\ their 
liardy patience in supporting the inckmeiicy of 
the v\eather; and by the incredible speed of 
their march, wliich was seldom checked by tor- 
rents, or precipices, by tlic deepest rivers, or by 
the nio,t lofty mountains. They 
spread themselves at once over the th« ctimuse 
face of the country ; and their rapid • 

impetuosity surprised, astonished, and discon. 
certed the grave and elaborate tactics of a Chinese 
aiTny. Tlie emperor Kaotij^-^ a soldier of 
fortune, whose personal merit had raised him 
to the throne, marched against the Huns with 
those veteran troops wliicli had been trained in 
the civil wars of China. Rut lie vias soon sur- 
rounded by the barbaiians; and, after a siege of 
•'cwen days, the monarch, hopeless of relief, vvas 
■ rediicoil to punha^e his deliverance hy an iguo- 
mini<»u'' capitul.itiun, 'I’he successors of Kaoti, 
v\h('se lives were dedicated to the arts of peace, 
or tile luxury of the palace, submitted to a more 
pcnnaueJit divgiace. Tliev too hastily confessed 
the iiisiitlicieucy t>f aims and fortifications, 
i’liey v\ere too easily convinced, that while the 
bl.i/ing signals announced on every side the 
approach <»f the Huns, the Chinese troops, who 
slept with the helmet on their head, and the 
cuirass on their back, were destroyed by the 
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incessant laln)iir nf ineilectual tnun hes. ’ ’ A 
rej^ular i)a\nK-nt of iuone\, and silk, w.jsstipu- 
latoil a'> the condition of a tetnporary and jjie- 
canous peace; and the wretched evptHlient of 
dis^oisin^ a real irilmte, under tlie natnes of a 
j;ift or a suhsnis, w.is pr.ictised l»\ the emperors 
4 )f (’Inna, as well as l)\ tliose of Koine. Hut 
fheie still leinaiiied a more disjjraeeful article of 
tiihute, which \iolated the sacred feelin;'s of 
humantt\ and iiatuie. '^I'he hanlsliips 4 )f the 
s.i\a4e life, wlmli destroy in their int.iucv the 
clnldren who are horn with a less healthv and 
n>hust constitution, introduce a remark. d>le tlis- 
j)roporti«)u hetweeu the niunhers of the two 
se\L-s. Tile Tart.irs .ire an njily and twen de- 
formed nice ; ainl, while the) CiiU'-ider their own 
women :ls the instruments of donustie l.ihoui. 
tin ; r di -liies, or ratluT t In ir .ippetiti, aie dii tt d 
ti> till eui'Wment ol' nuiie i iee ml !u iu*\. .\ 

s* K 1 1 !i Hid o!' the ),im. ^1 m iidi ns uf' ( hina w as 
aroia.ilU di\ot*.d to tlie rude ^.Mlhlal^s ot the 
lliiiis, an<l the alliance of the hiu_dil\ 'I’oi- 
joiis wa- se«.uii(l l>\ thur mairiii^e with the 
e 4 muiK‘. or .idopted, dauLliters ot’ tlie impeii.d 
Jaimly, wlii<h \aml\ atti.tnpted to escajie the 
•^..nTilc^iious pollution, 'riie situation 4 )f these 
luiliapli) sictmis is described in tlie mtscs of a j 
C'limese princess, wlio i.inienls that slie had been I 
condemned by her jiarents to a distant exile, 
under a barbarian husband ; who complains that j 
sour rndk w;ls her only drink, raw- flesh her only 
fi>od, a tent her only palace ; and who expresses, 
in a strain of pathetic simjdicity, tlie natural 
wish, that she w-ere transformed info a hinl. ti) 
lly h.uk to her dear country, the object of Ikt 
tender and perpetu.d n-jut 

1^1 ’Die coiKjUi st of ( liin i Iris hi ^ n 
i.tti.. a<lm veil h\ the \ istoial tribes 

of till' north the force- of tlic Hu:*- were m-t 
inferior to tho-e of the Moguls, or of the M.ml- 
e heoiix ; and their ambition m!..ht i nn r* il’i f he 
most s.m.;uine ho}K's ot siicn—. Kut iluir 
pride was Iminlileil. and their pio.rri.s- w »>. 
(lieckcil. h) tlie arm- and polit y <*f Vouii. * 
tile tilth emperor of the powerful thn-i-f) ol toe 
Han. in liis lon;^ rei-^iitif tift)- 
' four ye*ars, the liarliarian- of the 

southern pro\inces suhniittetl to the laws .md 
manners of China; ami the- auije'ut himts ot' 
file munarchv we-re* eiilar;''^ ‘i. from the ;jreat 
ri\ir of Kiin^. to the |-ort ot ('.inton. |»)-tiad 
i»f I'oniuiin^ liun-i It to tin- tumd «»p«-rafuins of 
a fie fen-,1 e I war. his lit uU n ml- j» ii« tr'if» fl n. me 
humlr.d md* - inlo ii,t <01,1, ‘re of tie* lluj.s. 

I n tliti-i' ! -oii'idh d, -1 1 1 'A ,!i } I 0 1- ’u. j'O - I le 

to form an. I e.i'h.."! f‘» !i c -p<‘rl a 

sulhifiit ‘t pr-iM I'm of 

wim r. n'O* ! lo . ; 0 ,e 

h.ird-h.f- an 1 . of ‘11 I Is.n h. <1 e..i 1 .<•) t' .1- 
sam! -oi'tn r-. w i,o ( h* d I j i- . ' t’.. 1 ‘ 

thirt\ thoi(-an.i onh. r»,ninn 1 in to th» 


f«et ijf tliedr master. These losses, howeeer, 
were eompen-ated hy spleiulifl and ileeisiee 
snete-ss. The ( Jiinesf ^n-mrals improee-d tJie 
supi-rifuil) whieh the\ dcn\ed fiom the temper 
t»f their arms, their ch.triots of war, .md tiie 
sereieeof their Tartar auxdi.iries. '['he l ainp of 
the 'ranjoii was surpriseil in the inifUt of slenji 
.and intemperance . ami. tluni;ih tlie- imiuareli of 
the Huns hraxelv cut his ve a\ tlirouL.di tlie ranks 
of the eiieinv, he lift ahiiee tiftce'ii thousand f*f 
his suhjeets eni the lield of h.itfle. Yi-t this 
sirrjial \ie‘toi\, whie'h was pri't e-ded and followed 
h\ inanx bloody eneajiemeiits, cemtrihuted much 
less to the fle-struction e)f the jiowtr of the 
H mis, th.ui the elite tuai jxiliex whicii w a^ ein- 
pltoe-d t.) tletach the tiihutarv ti.itious fremi theiir 

ohe-die-nce. lutimulaled hv the 

1 1 I . I ' Anu ( hruf. TO 

anus, <«i .illuietl b\ tlie promises, or 

,uid his suet e'ssors, the uio-1 cotisiderahle 
tni.es, both of tlie east .uni ot' the veest, djs- 
el.iimctl the aulhoritv «if the I’.mjou. \\ bile 
some' ae know It tl^ed thi-mseKis the allies or 
\.i-s.tls t»t” the e'mpirc, the\ all hec.mii tJie im- 
plaealde eiieniie’s of the Huns and the numbers 
of th.it h.iu;;hty ]U‘n])le, as soon as they were 
rcfluceel to their natise strenglli. mijilit, pt'rhaps 
have hevn ctmt.ilued witidn the walls of one of 
the jrre'.it and pojmlous cities of China.’’'' Tlie 
desertion of his subjects, and tlic perplexity of a 
ci\il war, at lenjjth compelled the Tanjtm him- 
self to renounce the dignity of an inde-pendent 
soeereiiin, and tlie freeflom of a xvarlike and 

hi;:h-spirite<l nafie»n. He was re- 

1 * c .1 •. i r .1 AmeChrlfit 'ij, 

cei\e<l at Sn^.in, the c.ii*it,il ot the 

mou.ireliy, h\ the troops, the mamlarins, and 
tlic t mperor himself, with ail the Inuumrs that 
could ahorn and di-iinisi. the triumph of Chinese 
xauiiy.-* ' A ‘tnurmtii -tU pai.ue w.is ^irepiriil 
f'T his rcCf ption ; his pl.uL w.i- a-sinjiKcl aboxe 
all tlie piiuces of the roxal f.imil\ ; aiul the 
p.itii.i.ce «>f the h.irbari.tn kiiipr was e\}riust».d hy 
tl'.e 11 rv nn*mes f»f .1 Isunjnet. xvhich Cf’iisi-ted of 
t -jht 4 oui -cs me.it, ami of inne solemn ]>ieiis 
id music. ibit fu- itLiformid. on In'- knees, the 
f!ut\ <if a resputf i! l.oimure to tlie emperor of 
( hm.i ; pronouueefi. in his own n.uiie. and in 
the ii.uno 4if his s(i4 ctssuis. a per])etual o.itli of 
tidt li?\ , ainl is.iK foil) .uci pteil a se.il. whii li was 
ht -tow,-<l as the 4 uibkm of Ids rej;ai dep4’nd«-nce. 
.\fttr tills l.umili.tfiioi submission, the Tanjous 
Mimetnms 4lop.ir{4d Iri/iti tluir alle‘j:i;uu'e, and 
s*i/4tl the ftvour.ible moments of war aiel 
rtpiiie; Imt the inonart h\ of tln' Huns ■rr.Kiu.itly 
4l'4!nHtl. til! if was broken, h\ civil di-,.i* risuiu, 
I’lTo t‘a4i hostdi and st par.ifi' kmtT- ^ 

»loms. Dm- of the pnmi’s of the 
natio’i w.is urLTul. t'V bar.md ambitifui. to ntirc 
tow.ird'thi s..ufh w nil « i-dit hoid^.whiih i/.-i- 
T . . *1 b* tw 4 • u f-*i I V .iml tiff \ th'Ui-^a! <1 t.iir.s !i s. 
M' obf.nrt'i. With thi' tub ot raiii'.ii, n rou- 
on tla- vir_4 ><f tta* Clina-se 
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provinces ; and his constant attachment to the 
service of the empire was secured by weakness, 
and the desire of revenge. From the time of 
thi> f.ital schism, the Huns of the north con- 
tinued to languish about fifty years ; till they 
were oppressed on every side by their foreign 
and domestic enemies. The proud inscription-t» 
of a column, erected on a lofty mountain, an- 
nounced to postenty, that a Chinese army had 
inarched seven hundred miles into tlie heart of 
their country. The Sienpi,-^- a tribe of Oriental 
Tartars, retaliated the injuries which tliey liad 
fonnerly sustained ; and the power of the Tan- 

jous, after a leign of thirteen hun- 
A D.93. years, was utterly destroyed , 

before the end of the first century of the Chris- ^ 
tian ^ra.'^3 ^ i 

_ The fate of the vanquished Huns , 

Their emi- • i , i 

was diversified by the various in- 
A.n. 100, ic. and situation. . 

Above one hundred thousand persons, the ' 
poorest, indeed, and the most pusillanimous of ^ 
the people, were contented to remain in their i 
native country, to renounce their peculiar name j 
and origin, and to mingle \^•ith the victorious 
nation of the Sienpi. Fifty-eight hortls, about 
two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a 
more honourable servitude, retired towards the 
south; implored the protection of the emperors 
of China; and were permitted to inhulnt, and 
to guard, the extreme frontiers of tlie province 
of Chansi and the territory’ of Ortous. But the 
most warlike and powerful tribes of the Huns 
maintained, in their adverse fortune, tlie un- 
daunted spirit of Uieir ancestors. Tlie Western 
world was open to their valour ; and they 
resolved, under the conduct of their hereditary | 
chieftains, to discover and subdue some remote | 
country, which was still inaccessih'Ie to the arms ] 
of the Sienpi, and to the laws of China.^^ The | 
course of their emigration soon carried tliein | 
beyond the mountains of Imaus, and the limits 
of the Chinese geography ; but tve are able to 
distinguish the two great divisions of these for- ■ 
midable exiles, which directed their marcli | 
Thp white ijuns towiirds the Oxus, and towanis tiie ! 

of-v.'itdi.tna. Yyigy, Xhe first of these colonics t 
established their dominion in the fruitful and | 
extensive plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern side i 
of tile Caspian ; where tliey preserved the name ' 


sidcncc in a flourisJiing provinccj-t^ which might 
! still retain a faint impression of tJie arts of 
Greece. -^7 The ic^ntc Huns, a name which they 
derived from the ciiange of tJieir comjilcxions, 
soon abandoned tiie j)astorai life of Sevthia. 
Gorgo, which, under the ajipellation of Carizme, 
has since enjoyed a temporary’ splendour, was 
the residence of the king, who exerci',ed a legal 
authority over an obedient people. Their luxury 
was maintained by the labour of tlie Sogdians; 
and the only vestige of tlieir ancient barbarism 
was the custom w hich obliged all the companions, 
perhaps to the number of twenty, who had 
shared the liberality of a wealthy lord, to be 
buried alive in the same grave. The vicinity 
of the Huns to the provinces of Persia, involved 
them in frequent and bloody contests with the 
power of that monarcliy. But they respected, 
ill peace, the faith of treaties ; in war, the dic- 
tates of humanity ; and their memorable victory 
over Peroses, or Firuz, displayed tlie moderation, 
as w'ell as the valour, of the bar- The Huns of 
barians. The second division of 
their countrymen, the Huns, who gradually ad- 
vanced tow'ards the north-west, were exercised 
I by the hardslitps of a colder climate, and a more 
1 laborious march. Necessity compelled them to 
! exchange the silks of China, for the furs of 
i Siberia; the imperfect rudiments of civilised life 
. were olilitcrated ; and the native fierceness of 
i the Huns was exasperated by their intercourse 
I with the savage tribes, who were compared, 
with some propriety, to the wild beasts of the 
desert. Their independent spirit soon rejected 
the hereditary succession of the Tanjous ; and 
while each herd vvas governed by its peculiar 
mursa, their tumultuary council directed the 
public measures of the whole nation. As late 
as tlie thirteenth century, their transient resi- 
dence on the eastern banks of the Volga was 
attested by the name of Great Hungary.'*'^ In 
the winter, they dtscended with their flocks and 
herds towards tlie mouth of that mighty river; 
and their summer cxcurrions reached as high 
as the latitude of Saratoff, or perhaps the con- 
flux of the Kama. Such at least were the 
recent limits of the black Calnuicks,jO who re- 
mained about a centur}’ under the protection of 
Kussia ; and w ho liave since returned to their 
native scats on the frontiers of the Chinese 


of Huns, with the epithet of Euthalites, or Xep- 
tlialitics. Their manners were softened, and 
even their features were insensibly improved, by 
the mildness of the climate, and their long re- 


‘ empire, 'i'he march, and the return, of those 
I wandering Tartar-., whose united camp consists 
J of fifty thousand tents or families, illustrate the 
; distant emigrations of the ancient Huns. 


4 1 Tsj, •n'icrif t I'.n compDJfcl the «pot by P.’nkmi, jT'-'.dent 
of the Tr hull i! uf Hi-ti-'ry ( Kantt-Vlou, ti.nj m. p, saz.j Sunilar 
nionument' h^vn heeiiiij.covtmlmraAnj parts of Tartar'. ^Hutuire 
dt-s Huns, ton:. II p. lYZ., 

-id M (ieGiujfiica (tom. I. p. ISO ) has insmal a short account of 
the Si^njn 

4 ' 1 ht* .x‘ra of the Hun^ is placrd, by the Chinese, 1210 ye.irs before 
rrn-,t >jut the of their kitisjs d')«, not commence tiJl the soar 

lies Huns, tom ij. p 21. 12.V.) 

II Therinous aci ulcnts, itie downl.U, and flight of the Hum, are 
relatetl in the Kanir-M.ni, torn - 111 p Si. y 1 . 23. F.VI, .Vci T^e small 
numbers of each hord m.t} he Trrihed to their losses and dir. sums. 

4'> M- de (riiignes ha* skilf ully traced the lootshps of the Hnnt 
throuj'h the raat deserts of Tartiry itoin. it p. 1/3. 277, &c. 323, 
&:> 

4d vrohnmmed, sultan of Canzme, rpiijned in Si^diani, when it 
was invaded i.\. D. I2IS.) hy Zinps ami hit .Moguls. I’he Oriental 
historians (see I/Heritelot. Petit de l.i < rr>ir, &c.) ceirfiratc the |*o'iu- 
ious cities which he ruined, and the fruitful enuntrs which he deso- 
lated. In the next century, the same provinces of^ i'huraaniia and 
Mawaralnabr were descnb^i hy .Ahulteda. {Hudson, Geograph. 
Minor- tom. iii.) Their actual miser may be seen m the GeneaJo- 
gicai History of the Tartars, f. 4^5 — IhO. 


17 .Tustin fxh } hos left a short .ahrnlrmcnt of the (ireek kings of 
B.actri ina. 'In t»'eir indii.trs I sliuiihi -i scribe the ntw .'iiul extraordi- 
mrs trade, which tran,(iort‘ d the mei ch.iii'hses ot India info Europe, 
b\ the fixus, tlef aspiin, the <'\ruf, the I’h.isi-, and tl'o Euxme. 
The other u.a s, both of tlie 1 ind nnd sei, "ce pevse-seJ bj the 
Peleundes and the Htoiemies. (ree rb-pnt di , 1 o;x, 1. xiJ.'f 
I'-oropius de Hell. I’ersiro, 1 i. c .3 p 
49 In the th.rteenth rnifurv , the monk Uu* niquis ("ho traversed 
the immense plain ot Kiq«ak, in hi> juarn- y to the court ot the Great 
Kh.an^ ob,i rved the reniurk/tble naiu<‘ of HtiTUinry, with the traces 
of .1 foinmmi lan|pi.ige and on^in. (Hist, des Vovai'es, wm. vu* 
p. ) 

>UI H,li : « on TI ' — -e .ijg HlS- 

■ . Volga lu the begin* 

■ nucks, or Torgout*, 

. ative of Kien-lotig, 

- led for the msenp- 

ti m of a column, has been transhited bv the missionaries of Pekin 
fMtmotre -nir la Chino, tom. i. p. 40I~4Hi.h The emperor affect* 
the smooth and specious language of the Son of Heasen, and the 
rather of hsS People, 
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1 ^elr conquest It IS impossible to fill the (lark in- 
ot theALiiu. time, wliich elapsed, after 

the Huns of the Volga were lost in the eyes 
of the Chinese ; and before they slmwed them- 
selves to those of the Romans. There is some 
reason, however, to apprehend, tliat the same 
force which had driven them from their nathe 
seats, still continued to impel their march to- 
wards the frontiers of Europe. The power of 
the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, wliich 
extended above three thousand miles from cast 
to west,^- must have gradually oppressed them 
by the weight and terror of a formidable neigh- 
bourhood : and the fliglit of the tribes of Sevthia 
would inevitably tend to increase the strengtli, 
or to contract the territories, of the I Inns. The 
harsh and ohscuie app(.llati<ms of tliose tribes 
would offend the ear, without informing tlieun- 
deistiinding, of the reader; l)ut I cannot sup- 
press tile very natural '^U'-picion, that the IIuiis 
of the north derived a considerable leinforce- 
ment from the ruin of the dynasty of tlie south, 
which, in the course of the tliiid century, sub- 
mitted to the dominion of China ; that the 
bravest warriors marched away in search of their 
free and adventurous countrymen; a)nl that, as 
they had been divided by prosperity, they were 
easily re-united by the common hardslups of 
their adverse fortune.’’'^ The Huns, with their 
flocks and herds, their wives and children, their 
dependents and allies, were transported to the 
west of the Volga, and they boldly advanced to 
invade the country of tlie Alaiii, a pastoral 
people, who occupied, or wasted, an exteuMve 
tract of the deserts of Scvtliia. The plains be- 
tween the Volga and the Tanais were coveted 
with tlie tents of tlie Alani, hut their name ami 
manners were diffused over the wide extent of 
their compiests ; and the painted trilu-s of the 
Agathyrsi and Gelom vveie confounded among 
tlieir vassals. Towards the noith. they peiie- * 
trated into tlie frozen regions of iMheiia, among 
the savages wlio were accustomed, in their rage 
or hunger, to the taste of human tlesh . and their 
southern inroads were pushed as far as tlie con- 
fines of Persia and India. The mixture of 
Sarmatic and German blood had contiihuted to 
improve the features of the Alani, to whiten 
their swarthy complexions, and to tinge their 
hair with a yellowish cast, w liich is seldom found 
in the Tartar race. They " ere less deformed in 
their persons, less hiutish in their manners, than t 
tlie Huns; hut they did not yield to those | 
formidable harharinns in their martial and inde- j 
pendent spirit; in the love of free«loin, which | 
rejected even the U'e of (hiiiieNtic Nlaves; and ’ 
in the love of arm», whiih con-^tdeud war and 
rapine as the pleasure and li.e gloi y ol inankind. 

'2 Th.' K-’n;: Vfou tnm y 1*: , .s n -r • a 

.pa.-e of 1 I h. . '.[li I .. In t ( ■ • -I • fvi ‘ • ! 

more arnirAfiU 1'*-, .-.re v/i !o .4 - . u ..-v 

hr g'.«h niiie •'^ 1 . i i.. i-' ‘ li a i’l s'.r.- 

arp ,tron£i re^'ojis to tli ■' tin- .f ' • ■'! •'* -r''r'tn *qi' .• ' 

half ot the m.«Um .See the O.ilx.r .t. r. o irrS. - . I .Vf .1 V.. . ..a 1 

ffT’rnn-at.her, who i, not i >tra'iuar m ar' or .. tt itt, ‘’f tl . _ ' ! 

(Mtniom-s cle lAc.ta. tom, n t.. li.-trort-, ■ 

Y rn-n,7 > 

■‘.V scf. tile Hi-toire Hiin«. tom ii p \ i'l lit- Tl e -ulisiqi.. . 

hutory ,r> 1 1 ViTT i of ebrw or four Hur.n !0 4vr.a'tit;« • 

pro\.’«, that thtir mart.-d -I'lnt vj* not uiii.a re«l !•% a 'wi ;; r. -ul- Mct 
in China. 

^4 t tquf> hnrr.nilot. qioO- , rt p ' m oiir e=t i 15 ta’ le ’»a 

!>*'« ynnouia et la ,’ .r 1 Uiti , •, is j-io • 

l-mfudLUt aniiiiam ttiajii tt hutajUa n o..d« ] 


A naked cimeter, fixed in the ground, was tin* 
only object of their religious worship ; the scalps 
of their enemies formed the costly trappings i>f 
their horses; and they viewed, with pity and 
contempt, the pusillanimons warriors, who pa- 
tiently expected the intinuities of age, and t!'e 
tortures of lingering disease. On the hanks 
of the Tanais, the nnlitaiy power of the Ilinis 
and the Alani encountered each other witheijual 
valour, but with uneipial success. The Huns 
prevailed in the bloody contest . the king of the 
Alani was slain; and tlie remains of the van- 
<]uis!ied nation were dispersed by the oidinarv 
alternative of lliglit or submission.'’ ’ A colony 
of exiles found a secure refuge in the mountains 
of (.'aucasus, between tlie Euxino and the 
Caspian; where they still preserve their name 
and their independence. Another colonv ad- 
vanced, with more intrepid courage, towards the 
shores of the R.iltic; associated themselves with 
tlie northern tijlies of Germany; and sliarcd 
the spoil of the Roman provinces of Gaul and 
Spain. Rut the greatest part of the nation of 
the Alani embraced the offeis of an honourable 
and advantageous union; and the Huns, who 
esteemed tlie valour of their less fortunate ene- 
mies, proceeded, with an increase of numbers 
and confideitce, to inv ade the limits of the Gothic 
empire. 

'I‘he great ITermanric, whose do- _ 
minions extended fiom the Raltic o%tr th.» (mni.. 
to tlic Euxine, enjoy ctl, in the full ^ ' 

maturity of age and reputation, the fruit of his 
xictories, wIkii he was alaiined by the foiuu- 
dalilc ni>pronch of an host of unknown ene- 
mies, '--o on wl.om ids baiharous subjects iniglit, 
withviUt inju'lice, bestow the ei-Ulwt of haib.u 
rians. Tlie lum.bcis, the streiigtii, the rapid 
motions, and the implatable ciuclty oi the 
Huns, Were felt, and drcadul, and magiutied, 
l>y tile astonished Getths , v\ho l>eheld tiieirhelds 
aiul village' consumed with tlanws, and deluged 
with iiuhseiiminate slaughter. To tluse real 
terrors they uddul, the sur[iiiso and abhorrence 
which Were exciu'd by the 'hull voice, the un- 
couth gestures, and the stiaiigm deformity, of the 
Huns. Ihcse s.i\ages of Scythia were com- 
pared (and the jiicture had some resemblance) 
to the animals who walk very awkwardly on 
two legs; and to the iiiissliapeii figures, tlie 
Tertnuu-, which were often placed on tlie bridges 
ol antiquity. 'I hey were dl-,tinguished fioni tlie 
rest of the hun..tu siiecies by tlieir liroad 
‘.boulders, flat lu-ses, and small black eves, 
deeply hmied in the hca«l ; and as they Wc-rt al- 
most destitute of be.uds, they never ciijovcd 
either the Tuanly unices ot ymith, or the vciur- 
ahie aspect ol age.-’' A tabuiuus ongiii was 

a 4re ti'rt, I't i-t i n,. itr... .t,us 
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a.s->i^ned, worthy of tlieir form and manners ; ! 
that the witclics of Sc\thia, who, for their foul j 
and deadly practiceb, had been driven from 
society, had co{)iilated in the desert with infer- 
nal spirits; and that the Huns were tlie ollspriii^ 
of this execraide conjunction.^'^ Tlie tale, so 
full of horror and ab'.urdity, was greedily em- 
braced by the ci\dulous Imtrod of the Goths; 
but, while it gratified tiicir hatred, it increased 
their fear, since the posterity of demons and i 
w'itches might be supposed to inlitrit some share 
of the preternatural powei's, as well as of tlie 
malignant tamper, of their parents. Against 
these enemies, Hermanric prepared to exert the 
united forces of the Gothic state; but he soon 
discovered that his vassal tribes, provoked by 
oppression, were much more inclined to second, 
than to repel, the invasion of the Huns. One 
of the chiefs of the Roxolani j * had formerly 
deserted the standard of Hermanric, and the 
cruel tyrant had condemned the innocent wife 
of the traitor to be torn asunder by wild horses. 
The brotliers of that unfortunate woman seized 
tile fu^Ollrable moment of revenge. The aged 
king of the Goths languidied some time after 
the dangerous womifl \%hich lie receixed from 
their dagger'*; hut the couduct of the war was 
retarded by his iiirirmitie-. ; and the luddic coun- 
cils of the nation w;.ic di tiatftd by a 'spirit of 
jealousy and di-coid. His doaili, winch lias 
been imputed to his ox^n dc'-pair. left tlie reins 
ofgoveinmeut in the liaruK of ^VlthiIner, who, 
with the doubtful aitl of some Scythian nieicc- 
naries, maintained the une({ual contest again-t 
tlie arms of the Huns and the AUini, till he was 
defeated and slain, in a dcci'»i\e battle. Tlie 
Ostrogoths submitted to their fate ; and the 
royal race of tlie Amali will heieaftcr be foun.l | 
among the subjects of the h.uiglity Attila. Eut j 
the person of Witncric, the infant king, was ^ 
saxed liy the ddigenco of Alatheus and .Sa.dn.'u ; | 
two xvarriors of approveil valuur and lidelifv ; ; 
wiiu, by cautious marches, comluctcd tlie iiidc- , 
pendent remains of tlienati'in of the 0-.trogoihs ; 
towards tiie Danastus. or Niester; a consider- ] 
able river, xvliicli now sepaiates the Turkidi , 
dominions from the empire of Uusda. On the 
banks of the Nioter, tlie prudent Atlianntic, 
more attentixe to iiis own than to tiic uciieral : 
safety, had fixed the camp of the Visigoths; ; 
with the tirin resolution of opposing the xn. to- ' 
rious harbaiians, xxhoin he thought it ks, ad- 
xisalile to proxoke. I’he ordioaiv •'peed of the 
Hulls was checked liy rlie weight of baggage, 
anil the incumbrance of c.ijitives ; l>ut K eir nu- 
litary skill deceived, and almost desfiovtd. the ; 
army of Athanaric. Vvhile the Judge of the ' 
Visigoths defended the banks i»f the Niester, he j 
vxas encompassed and attacked by a nuni.-ious ' 
(Ltaclmieiit of cavalry, x\ho, by the light of the i 

i 

ofTi, non f.io! «. h ‘l-fn-'-.i,- n.n-i t.un'n q”im hin* m. | 
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: moon, had passed the river in a fordable place • 

I and it vx'.is not without the utmost efforts of 
courage and conduct, tii.it he x\as alile to effect 
Itis lelrcat tow.iuU the hilly country. The un- 
daiinteil g^iiei.d had alreadx fuiiiied a iiew and 
judiexous phai of defensive xxar ; and the strong 
lines, which he xvjs jirepaaiiig to construct be- 
tween the mountains, tlie Ihuthand the Danube, 
would haxe secured tlie extensive and fertile 
territorx' that bears the modern name of Wala- 
I cilia, from tlie destructive inioads of the Huns. 60 
Eut the hopes and measures of the Judge of the 
Visigoths XX ere soon disajipointed, by the trem- 
bling impatience of his dismayed countrymen ; 
who were pei^uadcd by their fears, that the in- 
terposition of the Danube was the only barrier 
that could sax'e them fiom tlie rapid pursuit, and 
inxincihle valour, of the barhaiiaiis of Scythia. 
Under tlie command of Fiitigernand Alavivus,6i 
the body of the nation liastily advanced to the 
banks of tlie great river, and implored tiie pro- 
tection of the Roman emperor of the East. 
Athanaric hiniself, still anxious to avoid the 
guilt of perjury, retired, with a band of faithful 
followers, into the mountainous country of Cau- 
caland; which appears to liave been guarded, 
aiulalinO'^t concealed, by tlie inipeiietiable forests 
of Transx lvanla.6- 

AftcT V.dens had teiininated the x^^eiioth^ 
Gotliic w.ir v.'.'h a.'bea. nice i rt tiu* 

, , , M ;■ f 't.i.ri uf 

of gloiy a..d succe- •, he hia ;c‘ a p o- V ' 
gic-s tluca_j.Ii his ..{iMiiau ii> of' 
and at Ungdi lixud las ic'-Meuce i.i the capital 
of Syiia. The Uxe xcai^' ■ which he spent at 
Antioch were cu.;/h's,.d to watcli, fiom a secure 
di'itance, tlie ho-rde designs of the Persian 
monarch ; to c'uck the dc predations of the Sa- 
racens and Is,4Uiiin>; • to e.ifcice, by argu- 
ments, more picxaleiii than tbu-e i-f reason and 
eio'jiiencv. the bvlufof die Aiian tluology ; and 
to sati c’y Ills anxio.i', (/’.«. liy the puniiis- 

cuous exccut'on of the iacoceni and the guilty, 
lint the atieiidon of the eiopc or was mu^t 
SCI iously engaged, b; thei'npo.ram ituelllgeiice 
which he ixceixed frwi.i the clxd and nnlitaiy 
Oiiicei's who weie intiu-ted widi the dvfence of 
the Danube. He wa-N infuinied, that the north 
was ngiratod !y a fiiri./as tempest; that the 
imiption (.f the Iiiih=. an uiikiiown and mon- 
strous iMce ofs.Aagi.'', had sul). eit^d the povxer 
of the Goths; and th it the suppiiaiit iiudtitudcs 
of that xxaih.ke nation, whose piide was now' 
himihle,' hi ti.e du'.l. Cv>X' red a spi.ee of many 
miles aiwnti llu ha. ks t>f tiie rixA-r. Vith out- 
stretciied airn^, and pathetic lamentations, they 
loudlx dLploied th^ir p.ot inisfoi tnnes and their 
]ne.>ent dinner; acknuxx Ic-lged that their only 
hope of safetx was in the clemency of tiie Roman 
government; and ino-<t -.olconb, piotested, that 
if tlie gracious lib..rality ot the emperor would 
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pennit tliein to cultivate the \va^te lands of 
Thrace, they e\«jr hold theinseUe-^ hound, 

by tile stron,:rest obliii;ationr. of duty and gratitude, 
to obey the laws, and to guard the limits, of the 
republic. These assurances were coufinneil by 
the ambassadois of the Gotlis. who impatiently 
expected, from the mouth of ^’aleiis, an answer 
that must finalh determine the fate of their 
unhappy countrymen. Tlie emperor of the East 
was no longer guided by the wistloin and autho- 
A T) hrotiier, w hose death 

Nov. 17. hajipened tow ards the end of the pie- 
ceding year: and as the ilistressful situation of 
the Goths required an in-^tant and peremptory 
decision, he was deprived of the fanmiite re- 
source of feeble and timid minds ; who consider 
the use of dilatory ami ambiguous measures as 
the most admirahlv clforts of con-nuunate jnu- 
deiUN’. As long ds the -.miu j>a'si,)U- and JiUstcsts 
suhsi-t among mankind, the tpie-tio-.s ot war and 
peace, ofju'-tii'e tind pobc’v, wlii<h w^re dth.Ucd 
ill rlie coum ils of aiunpiny. will frcqiKnlh pre- 
sent fliem-ehe-. as the subject of modern de- 
liberation, Ibit the inO't c\peri<.nced statesm,»u 
of Europe has never been summoned tticondder 
the pjopricty, or tlie danger, of admitting, or 
rejecting, .m innumerable multitude of l>ar- 
baiiiUis, who are diivcn by despair and lumger 
to solicit a settlement on the territories of a 
civiliseil nation. V’heii that important pro- 
position, so essentially connected vvilh the public 
‘.afety, was refeired to the minlstc is of \'<dens, 
they were perplexed and divided ; but tliev soon 
acquiesced in the tlatteiing sentnnvnt which 
seemed the mo>t favoui.ihle to the junle. ti.e in- 
dolence, and the i\ am e t>f llic ir so . Cl :gn. d’hc 
slaves, who were dc'.’.H .u». d with tin* title- oj 
prad'ect ' and gc :u mE. di- .nbLiliH ..i-.i.-, .. hd 
the term' - of tliis n.iMon.d cnii_».t7i. .i ; -.i 
treinelv dilb u nt I'm’u .he p.ut: d .s-.d .j,ci !c;...d 
colonies, wliich li id b. n i cc o c 1 o.. the c\l,' i ^ 
limits of the eii'piie. Put iin. y aj pi mdeU ti.c 
liiierality of foitiinc, which had c''j,uuc'cd. fjo.a 
the mo-t dlst.uil luuntiicv of the elobv. a iv.: .e- 
rous and invincible army of '•tnngcis. to ilcfciul 
the tlirone of Valeiis; wlio might now .idd to Uie 
royal treasures, the iinuu n-e sums of g4>ld s-jj*- 
plied by the ]>rovincials to Com]>envite their 
annua! proportion of rceiuits. 'I'lie prayers of 
the Goths were grantub and their 'crvice was 
,'ucaptetl by the Tiiqiciial court . jiiul orders were 
irnmedl.itcly dispatcl cd to tlie livd and inditarv 
governors of tiic i Inai i.m diocese, to nuAe the 
necess.iiv prcp.ii.itioj, - f^a the p.i-- i^i and -tio- 
sisfi lire of a gn it ]>• ’ 'bs *'1! ,i p,.>pi.r .m [ 
siiduieiit Unif.iry i >ii' I b-. {ci li i ir 

fill lire 1 1. '-ii !t ii 'e. ’ll e I ' I . i .1 ' ' \ t Ujs m>i 

was an oifip.miei lii)'.v«\i!. wo’-j i-,., a.u-h 
arid rigorous couditioiis, wj,i«h pnidjn.i m ghi 
justify on tlie sirit* of t!ic ivom.t.i-; but w!,:«h 
distress alone (.ould ectmt fiom tlie m iign.o.t ; 
Goths. Ilefure thev ]M-snl tiie Danuiie, they 
were required to deliver tlicir arms, and it w.n 

I'V Th'' r'ti.-iTti .ift'lpr>l-’,Si''. -Si'l-P-tb-Vr.--,. >-I, %\\ ", . 
I-'. T'.s , p J 7 J,-. .. t K.- 
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insisted, that their children should be taken from 
them, an<l dispersed thi'ough the provinces of 
Asia; wiiere they might be civilised by the arts 
of education, anil seive as hostages to becure the 
lidclity of tluir paiciits. 

Dining this suspense of a doubtful 
and distant iiegvai.Uion. the imijatlent tr ortM 

* I'M f ihf Ji.l- 

Oollis made some rash attempts to lu.i.o n.r.. tiio 
pass the Daiuibe, without tire per- 
mission of the gov eminent, whose protection they 
liad imirlored. Their motions were strictly ol>- 
served by tlie vigilance of the troops which were 
statmiieil along the river; and their foremost 
detachments were defeated with considerable 
slaughter; yet such were the timid councils of 
the icign of V.deiis, that the brave officers wlio 
had seivetl their country in the execution of their 
duty, weie i)iinish..d by tlii' loss of their emjiloy- 
nu-nts, and naiiowlv escaped the h)ss of their 
heads. 'I’he Imperial mamlate was at length 
received for ttan--p.>iting over the D.inuhe the 
whole body of tuc C'uthic iiatn*n ; '' • but the ex- 
ecution of tli's older was a task of labour and 
diihculty. I’he stie.un of the Danube, which in 
tJio'-e paits is a! uve a mile bro.id.' *' had been 
swelled by ince-'sant rains; and, in tliis tu- 
multuous passage, many were swept away, and 
diowned, by the ra]>iil violence of the current. 
A large llcct of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, 
wa-. pun bled . many days and nights they passcKl 
a.ul j-^jia-'Cil witii imlciatigable toil; and the 
iiio-'t sireuuous diilgei.ee was exerted iiy tlie* 
oliu.is of \’,i)en', that not a single b.nbari.m, of 
tbo-e vvl.o Were le'-uvcd to '•ulnert the lound- 
loa..e. '-hmild be left on the ('pianite 
It w i. I-, ,iu Jit expedient lb it ..n accur.ite 
,i:.t 'hnulil be I ikcii ot’ their number'. , but 
p.iM.,' wi.<« vi.s cm}'hi;s.d 'oon de''i'teil, 
v.th a.. ..lUMii .■ i, ibviiuiv. iii.m rhojnosecu- 
II. n it rhe ■. Ih-- m.l unpi.ic'ij.iblc task;'? 

i:<' I'l’ < Ip.d Li-'Niiian of the age most 
v.i-'O'ly vJ'iim', that the proiHgioiis aimies of 
Ihuii.'. .md X'.'Xc', w ilk h had so long been 
ev’n'.id.Ss.i Jje filde-' of vilu and credulous 
aatiquit; . wi.ie i'. •v^ ju^tituvl. in the eyes of 
nuiui ind, bv t’ e eVuEue.' of f.'Ct and experience. 
.\ }it.-h..ble t. 'tim..'ny h.is tixedllie number of tlie 
(.fial-Ic w.u.'iors at two hundred thousand me*u : 
.aid if wccaii vc’ ture to add the just proportion 
ofwij’ncu. of ihiidieii, mul of slaves, the whole 
in is-, of people whuli contpO'cd tliis formidable 
e'uig) omn, imi'.t h.ive auioi.nted to near a mil- 
I'oti of pvisoiis. of both si.\c>. and of all agis. 

'1 he cl.ildun of the Goths, those at ka-,t of a 
I disting!i;slied rank, v\vU“ si par.itcti fiom the 
I multitude. I’iicv wire londaicttd. without dclav, 
to the di'.t.iut se.it'i as-iguid tbr tlu ir revldi nev 
' and cibu.atiou ; and as tiie muneious tiain of 
hu'.t.igC' or c.iptives pa.s'.ni through the cities, 
tluir g.iy and xpUmiul r.pp.iieh tiieii robust and 
iii.uti.il ngm.. iXiitiil the '•urpii.e .md envv t>f 
the j'lovmci.ils. lint the vtipulafion. the most 
oircii'ivc to tl.e tiotbs. and the luo-t impnitant to 
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the Romans, was shamefully eluded. The bar- 
barians, who considered their arms as the ensigns 
of honour, and the pledges of safety, were dis- 
posed to offer a price, wliich the lust or avarice 
of the Imperial officers was easily tempted to 
accept. To preserve their arms, the haughty 
varriors consented, with some reluctance, to 
prostitute their wives or their daughters; the 
charms of a beauteous maid, or a comely boy, 
secured the connivance of the inspectors; who 
sometimes cast an eye of covetousness on the 
fi-inged carpets and linen garments of their new 
allies,®^ or who sacrificed tiieir duty to the mean 
consideration of filling their farms with cattle, 
and their houses with slaves. The Goths, with 
arms in their hands, were permitted to enter the 
boats ; and, when their strength was collected on 
the other side of tlie river, the immense camp, 
which was spread over the phiiiis and the liills of 
the Lower JMcCsia, assumed a threatening and 
even hostile aspect. The leaders of the ()stio- 
goths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of 
their infant king, appeared soon afterwards on 
the nortliern banks of the Danube; and imme- 
diately despatched their ambassadors to the court 
of Antioch, to solicit, with the same professions 
of allegiance and gratitude, the same favour 
which iiad been granted to tlie suppliant Visi- 
goths. The ab'.oluto refusal of \’alen-> suspended 
their progress, and (li'»oovered the repentance, tlie 
suspicions, and the fears, of the Imperial council. 
Their cii.trea Undisciplined and unsettled 

and diMJoiitent. nation of barbarians required the 
firmest temper, and the most dexterous man- 
agement. The daily subsistence of near a 
million of extraordinary subjects couKl l>e sup- 
plied only by constant and skilful diligence, and 
might continually be interrupted l)y mistake or 
accident. Tlie insolence, or tlie irulignation, of 
the Goths, if they conceived themselves to be 
the objects, either of fear, or of contempt, iniglit 
urge tiiein to tlie most desperate extremities ; 
and tlie fortune of the state seemed to depend 
on the prudence, as well as the integnty, of the 
generals of Valens At this important cu-is, 
tlie military government of Thrace was exercised . 
by Lujdcinus and 3IuxiniUN, in wJio-^c* venal 
minds the sli>phte‘t Iiope of jirivate emolument i 
outweighed every conddeiation of public ad- 
vantage; and whose guilt was only alleviated i 
by their incapacity of di'ceniing the jiernicious , 
effects of tfjeir rash and criminal adniinistra- ■ 
tion. Instead of oii^ vlng t!ie oulei's of their m- ! 
vereign, and sati',f\ing, vurh decent libeiality, ! 
the demands ol the Gotli',. thev levied an un- i 
generous and ojipresdve tax on the want, of j 
the hungry barbarians. The vilest foovl was | 
sold at an extravagant price ; and, in the room j 
of wholesome ar.d subitantial provision-?, the j 
market-, were filled with the flesh of dogs, and ! 
of unclean animals, who had died of disease. I 
lo obtain tlie valuable acquisition of a pound ^ 
of bread, the Goths resigned tlie possession of | 
an expensive, though serviceable, slave; and a j 

’ ■ . tir’es of Hothic ! 
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small quantity of meat was greedily purchased 
with ten pounds of a precious,but useless, 6-' metal. 
When their property was exhausted, they conti- 
nued this neccssaiy traffic by tlie sale of their 
sons and daughters; and notw illistanding the 
love of freedom, which animated every Gothic 
breast, they submitted to the liuiniliating maxim, 
that it was better for their children to be main- 
tained in a servile condition, than to perish in a 
state of wretched and helpless independence. 
The most lively resentment is excited by the 
tyranny of pretended benefactors, who sternly 
exact the debt of gratitude which they have 
cancelled l)y' subsequent inj'uries : a spirit of 
discontent insensibly arose in tlie camp of tlie 
j barbarians, who pleaded, without success, the 
merit of their patient and dutiful behaviour; 
and loudly complained of the inhospitable 
treatment wliich they had received fioin their 
new allies. They beheld around them the wealth 
and plenty' of a fertile province, in the midst of 
which they suffered the intolerable hardships of 
artificial famine. But the means of relief, and 
even of revenge, were in their hands ; since the 
rapaciousne'*s of their tyrants had left, to an in- 
jured people, the possession and the use of arms. 
Tile clamours of a multitude, untaught to 
disguise their sentiments, announced the first 
symptoms of resistance, and alarmed tJie timid 
and guilty minds of Luiiiciniis and Maximus. 
Tiiuse crafty ministers, who substituted the cun- 
ning of teinporaiy expedients to the vvise and 
salutai-y coun -els of general policy, attempted to 
remove the Goths Amn tlicir dangerous station 
on the fiontiers of the empire; and to disperse 
them in separate rpiarterb of cantoainent, through 
the inteiior provinces. xVs they were conscious 
how ill tliey had deserved the respect, or confi- 
dence, of the barbarians, tliey diligently collected, 
fiom every side, a military Ibice, that might 
urge the tardy and reljctant marcli of a people, 
wlio lau! not yet renouuceil llie title, or the 
duties, of Roman subjects. Bat the geneials 
of Vulcns, wliile tlieir attention was solely 
directed to llu discontented \’isigot]is, impru- 
dently disanr.etl tlie sliips and tlie fortifica- 
tions, which constituted tlie defence of the 
Danube, 'i'he fatal oversight was observed, 
and improved, by Alatheus and Saphrax, who 
anxiously watched the f.ivourable moment of 
escaping fmm the pursuit of the Hans. By 
the help ot such jafts and vessels as could he 
hastily procured, the leaders of the Ostrogotlis 
transported, without opposition, their king 
and tlieir army, and boldly fixed an hostile 
and independent camp on the territories of tlie 
empire. 

Under the name of Judges, Ala- Rc^oitoftbe 
vivus and ITitigern were the loaders anfrhelr^S'^’ 
of the Visigoths in peace ami war; octanes, 
and the autliority w hich tliey derived from their 
birth, was ratified by the free consent of tlie 
nation. In a season of trampiiliity, tlieir power 
might have been equal, as well as their rank; 
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but, as soon as tliclr countrymon were exasper- 
ated by hunger and oppression, tlie superior 
abilities of Fritigern assumed the military com- 
mand, which he wa*. (qualified to exercise for tlie 
public welfare. He restrained the i)n]>atient 
s[)iiit of the Visigoths, till the injuries and the 
insults of their tyrants should justify their re- 
sistance in the opinion of mankind . but Jie w’as 
not disposed to saciifice any solid advantages 
for the empty praise of justice and moderation. 
Sensible of tlie benerits which would result from 
the union of tlie Gothic powers under tlie same 
standard, he secretly cultivated the fiiendship of 
the Ostrogoths ; and wliile he professed an im- 
plicit obedience to the orders of the Roman 
generals, he proceeded by slow marches towards 
JMarci.inoptilis, the cajjital of the Lower i\Ia‘sia, 
about scNentv miles from the l>anks of tlie F).i- 
nuhc. On tii.it fil.il spot, the H.imes of ihscortl 
and mutual Ji.itred imist forth into a ihe.idfid 
conllaiii alion. Lupicinus hail invited the Gotiuc 
chiefs to a splendid eutei tainment ; and their 
marti.d train lemained under ai ms at the entrance 
of the palace. Rut the gates of the city were 
strictly guaided, and the barbarians were sternly 
excluded fioiu the use of a plentiful market, to 
which they asserted their equal claim of subjects 
and allies. Their Iiumble prayers were rejected 
with insolence and derision ; and as tlieir pati- 
ence was now exhausted, the townsmen, tlie sol- 
dieis. and the Goths, were soon involved in a 
conriict of passionate altercation and angry re- 
proaches. \ blow was impiudcntly given; a 
sword was lici.stily draw n ; and the fii'^t blood 
that was spilt In tin-' acuilental qnarul. became 
tile "lirnal of a luni: .mil destriulive vvar. In tlie 
midst of noise and lirut.il inteinpeiance, Lupi- 
cinus was informed, liy a seciet messenger, that 
many of Ins soldiers weie slam, and despoiled of 
their arms; and as he wasalie.idy intlanied liy 
wine, and o[)pressed by sleeji, be issued a rasJi 
command, that their death should be revenged 
by the massacre of tlie guards of Fntigern and 
Alavivus. The clamoious siiouts and living 
groans apprised Fritigern of his extreme ilanger; 
and, as he jiossessed the calm and intrepid spirit 
of a hero, he saw that he was lost if he allowed 
a moment of deliberation to the man wlio had so 
deeply injured him. “ A trifling dispute,'’ said 
the Gothic leader, with a firm but gentle tone of 
voice, ** a})))ears to have arisen between the two 
“ nations; but it may be productiv e of the most 
dangerous coiiseipieiu es, unless the timmlt is 
“ iimnediatelv ji.ic.IumI by the assur.nua* of onr 
‘‘ s,trclv, and the authority »>f our piesi-iue.” At 
these vvonls, 1 litigern and his lompmions drew 
their swords, oj»eiied tlair pasx.jg<- ti)roii__,h the 
unresisting crowd, whuh lilUd the ji.ilace. the 
stieets, and the gates, of M.iKiaimpoIi-,, and, 
mounting their horses, h.istliy v.uu-hid from the 
eves of the a-vtoiusiieil Kouiaiis. lliegeneiaK 
of the Goths w ere saluted liy tl/e iicrce and joyful 
acclamations of the camp; war wa-, mstaiUly 



resolved, and the resolution was executed witli- 
out delay t tlie banners of the nation were dis- 
played ace'ording to the custom of their ances- 
tors ; and the air resouruleil with the liarsh and 
mournful music of the iiarbariaii trumpet."* 
The weak and guilty Lupicinus, who had dared 
to provoke, who had neglecte*d to destroy, and 
who still presumeii to ilespise, his formidable 
enemy', marched against the Gotlis, at tlie head 
of sucii a military force as could be collected on 
this sudden emeigency. Tiie barbarians ex- 
pected his approach about nine miles from Mar- 
ciatiopolis ; and on this occasion the talents of 
the general were found to be of more prevailing 
eilicacy than the weapons and discipline of the 
troops. The valour of the Goths was so ably 
directed liy the genius of Fiitigern, that they 
broke, by a close and vigorous attack, the ranks 
of the Roman legions. Lupicinus left his 
arms and standards, his tribunes and his bravest 
soldiers, on the field of battle; and their useless 
courage served only to protect the ignominious 
flight of their leailer. “ That successful day 
“ put an end to the distress of the barbarians, 
and the security of the Koman.s : from that 
day, tlie Gotlis, renouncing the precarious 
“ condition of strangers anti exiles, assumed the 
** charaeter of citizens and masters, claimed an 
“ absolute dominion over the ]u>s.sessors of land, 
“ and held, in their own right, the northern 
‘‘ provinces of the einjtire. wliich are bounded 
“ by the l)annl)e.” Sucli are the words of tlie 
Gothic hi'tori.m.^- wiio telebratcs, with rude 
ilocpicme, the gli>ry of i'is tountrymen. IJut 
the ilomimon of tiie iMibaiians wa*« exercised 
only tor the puipo'v>. of ixq.ine and destruction. 
A> ihey luiii bi.«.n ikpiivid, by the imiji\ters of 
tile cmpeior, of the Lomnion lieiichts of nature, 
a.id the fur mterLotn'-e of Mai. d Hie, they retali- 
ati.d the injustice on the subjects of the empire; 
anil tile crimes of Lupicinus were 
expiateil by the ruin of the peaceful ihrao*. 
hu'shaiuhaen of 'i'iiiace, the conilagration of their 
villages, and the massacre, or captivity, of their 
innocent families. 'I'he report of tlie Gothic 
victory was soon dilfused over the adjacent 
country; and wliile it filled the minds of tlie 
Uoinans witli terror and dismay, their own hasty 
imprudence contributed to increase the forces of 
Fritige‘m, and tiie calamities of the province. 
Some time before the great emigration, a mime- 
rous binly of (ioths. under the command of Su- 
erid and Colias, ha<i been receivetl into the pro- 
tection aiul service of tlie empire."’ They were 
enc.impetl under the walls of Hadrianople : but 
the ministers of Valens were anxious to remove 
them ln-voMil the Heilespont, at a distmee I’lom 
the dangerous temptation wliiili might so easily 
be tonnuunii .iti d by the m i;ihbourhood, and 
tlie siuctss, of their countrymen. Tlie respect- 
ful subniissiim with which tluy yielded to the 
onler of their march, might he considered a., a 
pioof of their fidelity; and tinir moderate re- 
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quest of a Bufficicnt allowance of provisions, and 
of a delay of only two days, was expressed in the 
most dutiful terms. But the first majristrate of 
Iladrianople, incensed by some disorders which 
had been coininitted at his country -house, re- 
fused this indulgence ; and anning against them 
the inhabitants and manufacturers of a populous 
citv, he urged, with hostile threats, their instant 
departure. The barbari.ins stood silent and 
amazed, till they were exr.'perated by the in- 
sulting clamours, and missile weapons, of the j 
populace: but when patience ur contempt was 
fatigued, they crushed the undisciplined multi- 
tude, inflicted many a sJiamcful wound on the 
backs of their flying enemies, and despoikd tliem 
of the splendid armour,"^ which they were un- 
w'orthy to bear. The resemblance of their suf- 
ferings and their actions soon united this vic- 
torious detachment to tlie nation of the Visi- 
goths • the troops of Colias and Suerid expected 
the approach of the great Fritigern, ranged 
themselves under his standard, and signalised 
their ardour in the siege of Iladrianople. But j 
the resistance of the garrison inibnned tije bar- | 
barians, that, in the attack of regular fortifl- ) 
cations, the elforts of un-kilful ct^urage arc seU ; 
dom efiectual. Their gene.vd acknowK-dgcl Ijis 
error, raised the siege, tleclar^d that “ lie was at 
peace with stone walls,'’"-' and revengeil Ids 
disappointment on the adj..i.i.»)t couiuiy. He 
accepted, with pleasure, the useful reinfojLcnKnt 
of hardy workmen, who iabomed in the gold 
mines of Tlirace,"'^ for the emolument, ami 
under the lash, of an unfeeling master. and 
these new associates conductecl tiie h.uhariaiw, 
through the secret paths, to the most secpies- . 
tered places, which liad been chosen to secure 
the inhahitants, the cattle, and tlie tmiga/ims of 
corn. With the assistance of such guide-', no- 
thing could remain im])er\ioiis or inactvssibic . , 
resistance was fatal ^ flight was iinpi.ictitahle ; 
and the patient suhniisdon of helpless innocence | 
seldom found mercy from the barbarian «.on- | 
queror. In the course of thcNe deprcihuitms, a 
great number of the children of the Gotljs, who j 
had been sold into c.iptiviiy, were restored t«) : 
tile embraces of their afliicti-d parents; bat these | 
tender interviews, witith might have ie\i>cd;md ; 
cheri-'hed in their mind-, some sentiinents t>f I 
humanity, tended only to •'tiniuJate their native j 
fierceness by tlie desire of revcj’ge. Tlitv lis- ■ 
tened, with eager ,attentloii, to tiie complaints of j 
their captive children, who had sujfbred the 
must cruel indignities from the Jiistlui or angrv 
passions of their masters ; and the same ciueltic-., 
the s.ame indignities, were se'crejv rel.iliated on 
the sons and daughters of the Uuniaas.TD 
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The imi)rudence of Valens anti 
his ministers had introduced into tlie tiieVo^thTr war, 
heart of the empire a nation of eno- -a.d. 3,7. 
inies; hut the Visigoths might oven yet have 
l)cen reconciled, by the manly confession of past 
eriors, and the sincere performance of former 
engagements. These liealing and temperate 
measures seemed to concur w'irh the timorous 
disposition of the sovereign of the East : but, 
on this occasion alone, Wilens was bra\e; and 
Ills unseasonable bravery w as fatal to himself and 
to his subjects. He declared his intention of 
inarching from Antioch to Constantinople, to 
subdue this dangerous rebellion ; and. as he was 
not ignorant of the ditficultie-, of the enterprise, 
he solicited the assistance of his nepliew, the 
emperor Gratian, w ho commanded all the forces 
of the West. The\eteran troops were hastily 
recalled from the defence of Armenia ; that im- 
portant frontier was abandoned to the discretion 
of Sapor; and the immediate conduct of the 
Gotlsic war was intrusted, during tlie absence 
of Valens, to his lieutenants Tngan and Frofu- 
turus, tv\o generals who indulgetl tlienwelves in 
a \ery fake ami fa%ourable opinion of their own 
abilities. On their arrival in Ttirace, they were 
joined by Uiiiiomer, count i<f the domestics; 
ami the auxiliaries of the West, that marched 
iimkr Ills banner, wxrc (omposed of tlie Gallic 
legions, ixdcce l I’i-Ul'I !y a p’’'!’’ of descition, 
to ilicv.dn tppe.’ijiice- (if ‘rd lUimbers. 

In a couiKiI of war, v«! ah w.is influenced by 
juide, ratJi..r tiian h. it v as resolved to 

scxk, ,ind to euc(.»un'er. thv I' .harimis; wlio lay 
ciicampcvl in the sp-i.i(>{is ai.d fii tile meadows, 
near tlie most south.in of ti’e ax mouths of the 
Danube. ■’ TiiGr ClUup w i-. smjonnded by 
the i.simI fiirtific.ifion (*f w>p(>ps;>'i and the 
barhaiiiUis, soeure wirldn tlie v. -t eiiJe of the 
eiiclo.'UKs eiijoved t!ic fii.'*-. of il'<.ir vahuir, and 
the spoils of the piovinc,-. In tlu- nddst of riotous 
iutempei.mce, tlie v.atclifiil Ftit'gern observed 
tile moiious, and jiu.. tratud tl.e designs, of the 
Itonians. Hx.- peit.Utd, liial the iiumliers of 
the eiKhjy Were eontiiU'aiiy n.cieising; and, as 
lie umleistood tiitdr i-U.i'.tioa c-f attacking his 
rear. <1- s,ion as the st.aitity of foiage should 
ohlij:e liini to lemove lus Ciiop, he recalled to 
their stind.iid lus pn;il.itia\ aettichnients, v\hich 
cove/ed the adiiceiit ei ur.tiy. As soon as tliey 
de-ciiexl the ll.uidng hi.atons,'i tiny obeyed, 
v.ith ihLicihide -pex-ci, the sigiud ol* tlivir leader ; 
the camp was fllk-d with the mauial crowd of 
bail) mans ; tiieir impatient clanu'urs demanded 
tile battle, and their tumultuous zeal vvas ap- 
pnived and animated hv the '•piiit of their chiefs. 
The evening was ahcxuly far advanced ; and the 
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two armies prepared themselves for the ap- 
proaching combat, \\hich was deterred only till 
the dawn of day. While tlie trumpets sounded 
to arms, the undaunted courage of the Goths 
\\ab confirmed by the mutual obligation of a 
solemn oath ; and as they advanced to meet the 
enemy, the rude songs, which celel>rated the 
ghiry of their forefathers, were mingled with 
their fierce and dissonant outcries ; and opposed 
to the artificial harmony of the Roman shout. 
Some military ^kill was displayed hy Fntigerii 
to gain the advantage of a commanding emi- 
nence; but the bloody coiitiict, w liicli began and 
ended with the light, was maintained, on either 
side, hy the personal and obstinate eilorts of 
strength, valour, and agility. Tiie legions of 
Armenia su[)ported tlieir fame in arms ; but they 
weie t)p})ri‘ssL'<l b\ tile ine^istililc w<.iglit of the 
hostile mulntiule the hit wliig t)f the Romans 
was throvn into tU'oukr, and the field was 
strewed with tlnir nMii':led caicas'cs. '1 his 
partial defeat was |)alaiK\d. howe\«.r, hy partied 
success; and v\hen the t\\o aimie-', at a late 
hour of the evening, Ktreatedto their respective 
camps, neither of tiiein could chiirn the honouis, 
or tile clfect'', of a docidve victory. Tlie real 
loss was more severelv felt by tlie Romans, in 
proportion to the smallness of their numbers; 
but the Goths were so deeply confounded ami 
dismaved by this vigorous, and perhaps unex- 
pected, resistance, th<it they remained seven days 
witldn the circle of tlieir fortiiicaticm-!. Such 
funeral rites, as the ciicunistances »)f time and 
place would admit, were plinnly divchaiged to 
some officers of di'-tingi.ishi’il lank ; but ti e in- 
disciiminate vui^^ar wa* h-J't tmbjiiLd on the 
plain, dhelr livsh v\ is <!evtnn..d by 

the Inrds of prev. who in t’’at.''..e. enn-ud \,.iy 
frei|ne*nt ami vleln-Iou-, ; and si.\tial ve.iiN 

afterwanls the white and iiakvd bonu-, width 
coveied the wide extent <if the {itld-. prc^etitcd. 
to the eyes of Ammi.iiuis. a divadtul monument 
of the battle of Salicts.-- 

Tlie piogiess of ibe Go+b- bail 
Ouih>^iil^fh<3 been checked by the doubtful event 
that bloody day; and the Impe- 
rial generals, whose armv would have l)een con- 
sumed by the repetition of such a contest, em- 
braced the more rational plan, of destnning the 
baibarians, by the wants and pressure of their 
o^»n multitudes. They jirepared to conhne the 
Visigotlis in the iiain w angle of laml, between 
the Danube, t!ie desert of Sevthia, and the 
mountains of li.enuis, till tJ.elr strength and 
spiiit slionhl be Iii'«l n-ildy x^a-ted bv tlu inevit- 
able njii. I ,if ion </f l.oiii tw. d 'a* ‘h ''O.'!! v .i-, pn»- 
seuited with '•onu- X'liid.Kt a ”1 e.n-'.; tl.i 

baibaisau'- li.nl aimo-^t i\'iau-tid tlnu ox\ n ma- 
ga/iiies, and llte husi-ts ot' tJ.e i oHidi \ ; ami 
the diligence of Satuninois, li-c m.i^n r-gi m r d 
of the cavalry, wa-. empl./x.d t.i impooe the 
strength, and to cuntraet tlie extent, of the llo- 
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man fortifications. His labours were inter- 
niptetl by the alarming intelligence, tliat new 
swarms of baibaiiaiis liad passeil the unguaided 
Danube, either to support the cause, or to imi- 
tate the example, of Fritigern. The just ap- 
prehension, that he himself might be surrounded, 
and overwhelmed, by the arms of hostile and 
unknown nations, compelled Saturniuus to re- 
linquish the siege of the Gothic camp ; and the 
indignant Visigoths, breaking from their con- 
finement, satiated their hunger and revenge by 
the repeated devastation of tlie fruitful country, 
which extends above three hundred miles from 
the banks of the Danube to the strmts of the 
Hellespont. Xhe sagacious Fritigern liad 
successfully appealed to the passions, as well as 
to the interest, of his barbarian allies; and the 
love of rapine, and the hatred of Rome, se- 
conded, or even prevented, the elocjuence of his 
atnbass.uhir-. He cemented a strict aiul Useful 
ailijnee with tlie gieat btidy of his countrymen 
who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as the guanl- 
ians of their infant king : the long animosity 
of rival tribes was suspended by the sense of 
llicir common interest ; the independent part of 
the nation was associated under one standard ; 
and the cliicfs of the Ostrogoths appear to have 
yielded to the superior genius of the general of 
the Visigoths. He obtained tlie fonnidable aid 
of the Taifala', whose military renown was dis- 
graced and polluted by tlie jiublic infamy of 
their domc-iic nianncis. Every voutli, on his 
entrance into the woihl. was unitLd by the tits 
of honourable fiieiulslnp, and biiital love, to 
some warrior of then ibe; iior could he iiope to 
f'e ri.ba-'i.il fioin t'd- unratuial coniv etion, till 
he iiad apianved liis m.aihucii, bv ^laMiig, in 
•'in-^le co'i bat. a In .e oi a wdii. boar of 

tile Ibie'-r. ‘ Rut Uw uu -f }HjwLiful auxiliaries 
of the (uirlis wcie dn'wn fiCiii the camp of 
tho'^e enemies who iiud expelled them from their 
native --eats. The luo-e subordination, and ex- 
tensive possessions, uf the Huns and the AKini, 
tlelaved the coiiijuest-. ai.el ilistracted tlie coun- 
cils, of that victorit us people. Several of the 
holds xxere ailurvil hy the liberal promises cf 
Fritige‘rn; and the ra[>id cavahy of Sevthia 
added weight and energy to the steady and stre- 
nuous elf'ojts of the Gothic infantry. The Sar- 
matians, wlio could rever forgive the successor 
of \'alentinian, enjoved and increaseil the gene- 
ral confusion ; and a sca^^onuhle irruption of the 
Alem.uiiii, into the prt'xinces of Gaul, engagtd 
the attention, and tlivtited tiie forces, of the 
vn.pciorxif the West 

One of the most dangfrous In- 
cniut ni.-m \ of tlu- iptrodiix tiun uf o, r 

th*' hailbuiins into the ruinv and .\.r ‘7 , ' 
the ] il u e, vx.is -ett-ibly h it in liu ir 
ior*‘e -’p-nali lue witlj tiuir lio-'tiL- eountrv men ; 
to wl.oin they impiudenfly, or malie iounI^ , r^- 
veahd the weakness of the iiomaii cmi.iie. A 
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soldier, of the life guards of Gratian, was of the 
nation of the Alernanni, and of the tribe of the 
I^eiitienses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Con- 
stance. Soine domestic lousiness obliged him 
to request a leave of absence. In a short visit 
to his family and friends, he was exposed to 
their curious enquiries; and the vanity of the 
lo(juacious soldier terapteil him to display his 
intimate acquaintance with the secrets of the 
state, and the designs of his master. The in- 
telligence, that Gratian was preparing to lead 
the military force of Gaul, and of tlie West, to 
tlie assistance of his uncle Valens, pointed out 
to the restless spirit of the Alernanni, the mo- 
ment, and tlie mode, of a successful imasion. 
Tijc enterprise of some light detachments, who, 
in the month of February, passed the Rhine 
upon the ice, was the prelude of a more import- 
ant war. 'The boldest hopes of ra})ine, perhaps 
of concpiest, outweighed the considerations of 
timid prudence, or national faith. Every forest, 
and every’ village, poured forth a banrl of hardy 
adventurers; and tlie great army of the Ale- 
inanni, wiiich, on tiieir approacii, was estimated 
at forty tiit^usan-l men by tiie fears of the peo- 
ple, was afterwards magnifieil to tlie number of 
seventy thousand, by the vain and credulous 
tiattery of tiio Imperial couit. The legions, 
whicli had been ordered to marcli into Pannonia, 
Were immediately recalled, or detained, for the 
defence of Gaul ; the military command was 
divided between N’anienus and Mellobaudes ; 
and the youthful emperor, though he respected 
the long experience and sober wLdom of the 
fonror, was much more inclined to admire, and 
to follow, the martial ardour of his colleague; 
wlio was allowed to unite the incompatible c:ia- 
racters of count of the domestics, and of king of 
tile F. anks. His rival Priarius, king of the 
Aljinaniii, was guided, or rather impelled, by 
tile same lieadstiong valtuir; and as their troops 
were a.nniated by tlie spirit of their leaders, they 
met, tluy saw, they encountered, each otlier, 
mar the town of Argt-ntaria, or Coimar.ST in 
tl;e pl.iins of Alsace. The glory of the day was 
jiisily a'cril;ed to the mis-,i!e v capons. .mJ well- 
pouTi’rcd evokitions, uft!,e Roman soldiers: tlic 
A’cninnni. wlio long maiufaiiied their gionnd. 
Were slaughtered witli unrelenting fury': five 
thousand only of the liari-arlans escaped to the 
Woods and mountains; an-l the glorious death 
of their king on tiie held of battle, saved him 
ifoin the re]>roachLs of the peojilc, who are 
always di-nosed to accuse tlie justice, or policy, 
<'f an uusaecessful war. After tin’s siirnal vie- 
ttirv, which secured the peace of Chiul, anti | 
asserted the honour of tiie Roman arms, tlie i 
emperor Giatian ajipeared to proceed without i 
(Ulav on his eastern expedition ; but as he j 
apjjroached the confines of the Alernanni, he I 
suddenly inclined to the left, suqirlsed them bv j 
his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and j 

The field r.f hittie, or .It ^rn/oranit, i'? acriir^teK : 

fiiwl bv M. d’.VnMlle I V. I’W.'.-kt it (. lulf, p. j at I 

twetifj-thr.'e Ottli',- ItMc'-iv, wr tiiirtv-toiir duil a hall Korn tn inlts, i 
to Che vaith of Strit'harj,'. From it, rm.i» tit aiii.icent town of 
r ha- ar-en i 

S7 The full aod impart il aarrain. of Vryi'n-i- .i-. I" 5 may I 

donve w)rue ■ulditiiii) i' troiii ti,* hj t-pti.. <-t i, f'r. tlu • lir-iin- 
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boldly advmmcd into the lieart of their countrv, 
Tlie liarbarians opposed to his progress the ob- 
stacles of nature and of courage ; and still con- 
tinued to retreat, from one hill to another, till 
tiiey were satisfied, by' repeated trials, of the 
Iiow'er and persev crance of their enemies. Their 
I suhinission was accepted, as a proof, not indeed 
of their sincere repentance, but of their actual 
distress; and a select number of their brave and 
robust youth was exacted from the faithless 
nation, as the most substantial pledge of their 
future moderation. The subjects of the empire, 
who had so often experienced that the Alernanni 
could neitlier be subdued liy arms, nor restrained 
by treaties, might not promise tliemselves any 
solid or lasting tranquillity' : but they disco- 
vered, in tile virtues of their young sovereign, 
tlie piospect of a long and auspicious reign. 
Wlieii tlie legions climbed the mountains, and 
scaled the fortifications, of the liarbarians, tlie 
valour of Gratian was distinguished in the fore- 
most ranks; ami the gilt and variegated armour 
of his guards was pierced and shattered by the 
blow-,, whicb they had received in their constant 
attacimieut to the person of tlieir sovereign. At 
the age of nineteen, the son of Valentinian seemed 
to possess the talents of peace and war; and his 
pervjual success against the Alernanni was inter- 
preted as a sure presage of his Gothic triumphs. 87 
While Gratian deserved and en- Valens mwiie# 
joyed the applause of his subjects, oothl*** 
the ein[)cn)r Valens, wiio, at length, 
had removed his court and army Juneii. 
from Antioch, was received by the people of 
Constantinople as the author of tiie public cala- 
mity'. llefore he had reposed himself ten days 
in the capital, he was urged, liy the licentious 
clamours of the Hippodrome, to march against 
tlie barbarians, whom he had invited into his 
dominions: and the citi/ens, who are alvvay’S 
brave at a distance fioin any real danger, de- 
clared, with confidence, that, if they were sujv 
plied with arms, t/ic!/ alone would undertake to 
ileliver the province from tlie ravages of an 
insulting foe.-'^? The vain reproaches of an 
ignorant multitude hastened the downfal of 
the Roman empire ; they provoked the desperate 
rashness of Valens ; who did not find, either in 
his reputation, or in his mind, any motives to 
sujiport with firmness the public contempt. 
He w'as soon persuaded, by the successful 
achievements of his lieutenants, to despise the 
power of the Goths, wlio, by the diligence of 
Fntigcrn, were now collected in the nelghbour- 
liood of Hvulrianople. The inarch of the 
TaifiUe had lieen intercepted by the valiant 
Frigerid; the king of those licentious barba- 
rians was slain in battle ; and tlie suppliant 
cai>tives were sent into distant exile to cultivate 
the lands of Italy', which were assigned for their 
settlement, in the vacant territories of 3Iodena 
and Parma. The exploits of Sebastian,-’^ 

SS XIoMtiu paucjs.MniO'; file,, seriitume populaniim levium pukiis- 
Ammi in. xxxi. 1 1 Socratt-s U. i\ . c. oS.) the liates aiul »om« 
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uho WAS rt'cently en^ai^cd in the ser\ice of 
Valens, and jn-omoted lo the r.ink (.>f master- 
geneial of the infantry, \\erc still more honoiir- 
ahle to liiinself, and useful to the republic. He 
obtained the permission of selecting three hun- 
dred soldiers from each of tlie legions ; aiul 
this separate detachment soon acquiied the spi- 
rit of discipline, and the exercise of anus, which 
\\ ere almost forgotten under the reign of Valens. 
By the vigour and conduct of Sebastian, a large 
body of the Goths ^vas surprised in their camp : 
and the immense spoil, which was reco\ered 
from their hands, tilled the city of Hadrianople, 
and the adjacent plain. Tije splendid narra- 
tives, which the general transmitted <if his own 
exploits, aiainied the Imiieria! court hy tlie 
ap[)earanee of superior meiit ; and though he 
cautiously insi^teil on the <hllunlties of the 
Gothic war, his \,t!our was praised, his adxico 
Avas lejeeted ; and Wileiis, ^^ho listened with 
])riile ami pleasure to the llalteiing snggesiions 
of the eumu lis of the palace, was imj)atient to 
seize the gloiv of an eas\ <uh 1 assured conquest. 
His army was stiengtlieiied b_\ a numerous re- 
iiifoicemeiit of vetei.ins ; and his marcli frotn 
Constantinople to I Lulrianople was conducted 
with so much military skill, that he prevented 
t!ieacri\ity of the hailiarians, who designed to 
occupy the intermediate defiles, and to intercept 
citliei the troops thenisehes, or their con^o\s of 
jirenisions. The camp of Valens, whicli he 
pitched under tlie walls of Hailii.mople, was 
tortifie',1. according to the jiractice of the Ho- 
mans. with a ditch and lampait, and a nnv-t t 
inqiortant couiuil w as sunniMmed, <kcide the j 
ftie of the emperor and of the' cmpiie. 'liie* ' 
jiarty of leason .ind ot (Ulay v as 'tie,mou'’y | 
m<iintaine'd l>y Vutur, wljo hul coiTicled, ly 
the lessons of e\[»eiie'iC>.. the n.Aive ft- j C c m-'s 
(»f the* Saiinatian chiiaeiei ; while Sv)>.tsn.:n. , 
with tile riexiliie a. id ol sctjuimis ehqmiiev “f 
a courtier, represt-iUeii eneiy p.L<Mir:..n. and ! 
cxery measure, that implied a doubt of inn. e- 
di.ite X iclory. as unworthy of the courage and 
in.qesty of tlieir invincible monarch. The ruin 
of V'ale-ns w.i.s }jre’ci{ntated by the deceitful arts } 
of Fritigern, and the piudent admonitions of > 
the emperor of the West. Tlie atKantages of * 
negoti.iting in tlie> mid't of v.,ir, were perfectly ; 
underst<!od hy the* general <jf the baihariaus; I 
and a Ciiristian ectksi.-.sfic was de-patched. as ' 
the holv minister of peace, to pi netrate. .md to ’ 
pt rp!e\, tlic councils tif tlu- 'J'hi mis- ; 

t'oitmu-s, as well as tlie pro\ ec.t^msis, of tbi* 
tio'i ii' n.ituiM, Win. Ibnil'N md truly tk-vii! t! | 
bv tliiir a ! !i,!'s,idi>r , who jooUsiid. in the 
li.tine oi' 1 1 m ..■! n, t'laf lu- v .n s*d] .b .,)•■ » '1 to ! 
1 i\ liown ills inn-, m to i n.j !oy il to o.dj n 
the (u Iv. lice of thi cn!;nn ; K In. i-nd*! s, i. . 
for l.is w. milling iou>>n\uun. a ti.oapid set- 
tlement on t!;c wa-’ti’ lands iiii.ue. ami a 
sulhiient allowance of coin ami cittk. i>u‘ he i 
added, in u whisper of contidiiitial friends’.!}), ! 
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that the ex.isperated barbarians w'ere averse to 
these reasonable conditions ; and, that Fritigern 
was doubtful w hether he could accomiibsh the 
conclusion of the treaty, utdess he found him- 
self siqijrorted by the [iresence, and terrors, of 
an Inipeiial airny. .\I)out the same time, count 
Richonier returned from the West, to announce 
the defeat and submission of the Alernanui ; to 
infirrni \'’alens, that his nephew' advanced hy 
rapid marches at the head of tlie veteran and 
victorious legions of Gaul ; and to rcijuest, in 
the name of Gratian and of the republic, that 
every dangerous and decisive measure might Ik* 
sus}»ended, till tlie junction of the two enqjerors 
shonhl insuie the success of the Gothic war. 
But the feeble so\ ercign of the East was ac- 
tuated only by the fatal illusions of |)ride and 
jeahnisv. He disdained the importunate ad- 
vice ; he rejected the humiliating aid ; he 
secretly comjjared tlie ignominious, or at least 
the ingloiious, jieriod of his own reign, with 
the fame of a beardless youth ; and Valens 
rushed into tlie field, to erect liis imaginary 
trophy, before the diligence of his colleague 
cotihl usurp any share of the triumphs of the 
day. 

On tlie nintli of August, a day B-atic I’f 
which has deserved to be niaikcd 
among the most jnans})icious of the 
Roman calendar,"* tlie emjieror Valens, leav- 
ing, untler a strong guard, his Iiaggage and 
mih't.uv treasure, marcliecl fioin Iladrianojile to 
attack tlie Goths, who wcie encamped about 
twiKi- niih s from tlie cl’y - By some mistake of 
tile m.lcis, or sume i-jnoi uk e of the ground, tlie 
1 1 .ht wing, or column of cav ihy. ariivcd in siglit 
of till- i.n».niy. whibt the Kft was still at a con- 
-i br.ili’e distu.ee; th-- soldiers were compelled, 
in the ■'Ultrv heat <d' "Uinmei. to })reeipitate their 
)'Ue; and the ime of battle was formed with 
ndio.e cohfi'ion, and irregular delay. The 
Gothic «M\.ilr\ h.id been ditached to forage in 
the ,i<lj Kvut country; and Kiitigern still con- 
tinuid to practise his customary arts. He de- 
sj^atched messengers of peace, made proposals, 
icquiied hostages, and wasted the hours, till the 
Romans, exiioseil without ‘'belter to the burn- 
ing ravs of tlie ‘-un, were exhausted by thirst, 
hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor 
was }/trsuaded to send an ambassador to the 
Gothic camp ; the zeal of Uichomer, who alone 
ha<l courage to acce})t the dangerous commis- 
sion, was a}>})l.'uuleil ; and the count ol the 
domestics, udornctl with tlie splendid ensigns of 
Ids dignity, had jirocevdcd some way in the 
s}).ue hetwvt.n tiie two armies, wlien lie was 
sudiieiiK lec.iiled hy the nbinn of battle. The 
h i-'ty .'iiul iii.jinuUnt att.ilkv^as ina<le by Ba- 
turins tl.i Ibv nan. v^liu comm. nukd a body of 
•anhtr-. and t.u gt ti c rs ; and as they ailvanced 
with rashness, tluy rctM Ueil witli loss and dis- 
grace. In tlie s,.!ne momint, the Hying sfpi.ul- 
rons tif Aiatlieiis ainl Sajihrax, wjiose return 
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was anxiously expected by the general of the 
Goths, descended like a whirlwind from the 
hills, swept across the plain, and added new 
terrors to the tumultuous, f)ut irresistible, charge 
of the barbarian host. The event of the battle 
of Hadrianoj)le, so fatal to Valens and to the 
empire, may be described in a few' words : the 
Tiie .U'feit of cavalry fled; the infantry 

the lunnaiis. ^vas abandoned, surrounded, and cut 
ill pieces. Tiie most skilful evolutions, the 
firmest courage, are scarcely suflieient to extri- 
cate a body of foot, encompassed, on an open 
plain, by superior niunbcis of hoive : but the 
troops of Valeiis, oppressed by the weight of tJic 
enemy and their own fears, were crowded into 
a narrow' space, wiiere it was iin]>ossil)le for 
them to extend tlieir ranks, or even to use, witli 
effect, their swords and ja\elins. In the midst 
of tumult, of slaughter, and of dismay, the 
emperor, deserted by his guards, and wounded, 
as It was suppo^etl, ^^ith an arrow, sought pro- 
tection among the Lancearii ami the Mattiarii, 
who still niaiiitauied tluir uruin.d with some ap- ' 
pearance of older and tlnnncss. Iljs faithful j 
generals, Trajan and VicMr, who percei\ed his 
danger, loudly excliimc J, (liat all was lost, j 
unless the person of the cmpeian could be saied. j 
Some tnx-ps, aiumated by their exhtuMfion, ' 
advanced to lus relief* they iound only a IdotAly 
spot, coveied witii a heap of bi(»b<.n aim, and ) 
mangled bodies, u ithout iKing able to <li'>cover ! 
their unfortunate piincc, eidicr among the ! 
living, or the dead. Tiieir search could not 1 
indeed be successful, if there is any tiutii in the ! 
circumstances with which some histoiians have i 
r»^thofthe death of the emperor, j 

einjieror By the care of his attendants. \*ah r.s 
Vaienji. fioni the field of battle 

to a ru’igliliouriiig cottage, v^here they attempt-.d 
to dross his wound, and to ]>rovide for h:-, 
futiiie safety. But this luimble rctioat was ' 
instJiitly surrounded by tlie enemy; tliewtriid 
to force the dour; they we-re jno'oked bv a 
diseliaige of ariows from t'le loof, tdl at len^.tli, 
impatient «»f (kl.iy, tiie-y s^t liie* to a pile of div j 
faggots, and consumed the totfage with tlie , 
lioni'in einneiof a".d ins ti.dn. Valeu , p. risked ! 
in the tlaiues ; and a \iaath. w ].o di('p]>ed fuan the ' 
wiu(Io\\, alone i'sC(p<.d. to attest tile iin Iaiu*ln‘'y 
t.ile, and to inform :1 e (<ufhs (>f t],e iiiL‘i;iinii Ic 
piizj *ahich they h.ul h.st 1 v tiuji' own lasliiiess. 

A great number tn’ huiw .uni di-rin.rd hed 
<hi'icer>, ptn’shed in the i .ittle of Iladaianople, 
wiiich equalled, in tJie act. al Ii>s-., il fu* ..uj. ' 
passed, in tile f.ital coii'vipu'nces. liie Tui-fiiuinie 
wliieli Home had fiuiaejly susiained in the 
fields of Caniuv.' ’ Tuo i.jaster-ge uerals of the 
c.ivalry and infantry, tuo gUMt oflicers of flie 
jialace, and thiitv-fne tribunes, found 

among tlie slain ; and the death of Sebastian 
nnglit satisfy the v^urivl, that lie was tlie \ictim, 
as well a.s the autlmr. of tlie {lublic calamity. 
Abov'e two thirds of the Uonuin army were 


destroyed : and the darkness of the night was 
esteemed a very favourable circumstance; as it 
serv'ed to conceal the flight of the multitudej 
and to protect the more orderly retreat of Victor 
anil Richonier, wlio alone, amidst the general 
consternation, maintained the advantage of calm 
courage, and regular discipline. 

While the impressions of grief and 
terror were still recent in the minds tion oWalens 
of men, the most celL'bratod rheto- amiy. 

riciaii of the age composed tlie funeral oration of 
a vanquished army, and of an unpopular prince, 
whose throne was already occupied by a stranger. 

There are not wanting,” says the candid. 
Libanius, “ those who arraign the prudence of 
‘‘ the emperor, or who impute the public mis- 
‘‘ fortune to the want of courage and discipline 
“ ill the troops. For my c'wn part, I reverence 
“ the memory of their former exploits ; I reve- 
renee the glorious death, v\hich they bravely 
“ roceiveil, stantling. and fighting in their ranks : 
“ I reverence the flc-ld of battle, stained with 
“ i/ii.’tr blood, and the blood of the barbarians. 
** I'liuse honourable marks have been already 
washed away by the rain>; but the lofty 
“ inomimeiits of their bones, the bones of ge- 
nerab, of centurions, and of valiant waniors* 
“ claim a longer period of duration. The king 
him-elf fluight and fell in the foremost ranks 
of the iaitlie. IBs attendants pieseiited him 
“ with file riecto*-! hor .e-' of the Imperial stable, 
that utuild soon liue caiiied him beyond the 
pursuit of the enemy. They vainly pressed 
liim to reserve his important life for tlie future 
“ seiv ice of tlic republic. He still declared that 
“ he was unworthy to survive so many of the 
bravest and mO't faitiiful of liis subjects ; and 
‘‘ the nioiURli was nobly buried underamoun- 
‘‘ tain of the slain. Let none, therefore, pre- 
suinc to a'Ciibe the victory of tlie barbarians 
‘‘ to tile fear, the wedkiiu's, or the imprudence, 
of the Itoiuan trcK>ps. The chiefs and the 
soldiers were animated iiy the virtue of their' 
ancostois, whom they etjualled in discipline, 
“ and the arts of war. Their generous emula- 
tiou vvas supported by the love of glory, which 
“ piom[>ted them to contend at the same time 
‘‘ with heat and thir4, witli fire and the sword; 

raid tliesi i’ully lo embiaco an honourable 
“ dccth, as thv-ir refuge against flight and in- 
“ fa: jy. d’he indicuatiou of the gods has l>een 

*• the on' v c uise ef the success of our enemies.” 

TJie tiath of history may disclaim some parts 
of tiiis pancgyiic, whicli cannot strictly be re- 
concdid with the character of Valcus, or the 
circimi'-tances of the battle : but the fairest com- 
nieiulatiou is due to the eloquence, and still more 
to the gonero'ity, of the sopliist of Antioch.^^ 
The pi ide of the Gottis w ;»> elated „ .. 

, J • , 1 • . • froths 

by this incnionible V jctoiy ; hut their i omi-p Hadn* 
a.aricc vas dKaijpointed hy the 
; mortif.ing distotery, that the richest part of the 
■ Imperial bpoil liad been iiithin the vtalls of 
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IIadri:ino{)lL\ Tliey h.istened tt) po'^'.fs-s tlie re- 
ward of tlieir valour ; but tlu y \vt. re eiioountt red 
by the remains of a vaiWjuKhed .umy, witli ati 
intrepid res()lution, wliich w.i'' the elVect of their 
tlesjj.iit, and t!ie oijls hope \)i' their safety. The 
w.dls of the tity, and t!ie ranip.u'ts 4jf tlie ad- 
jacent camp, Were lined with nulitaiy engines, 
that tiuew '•tones of .in enoi mo'is m ImIjI ; and 
astonislied the ij,noiant barhaiians by the noise*, 
and \e‘locit\, still moie than b\ the le.il ellects, 
of the di-chaige. Tiie soldiers, tlie titi/ens, the 
pioviiuials, the domestics of the pal. tee. wtie 
united in the danger, and in the <U-fence . tlie 
furious assault of the (lot.hs \s.is iepti!s»_-d ; their 
secret arts of treachery and tieason weic dis- 
covered ; and, atter an olistlnafe - 1 onllii i of m.ni\ 
liours, th«‘V re til ed to th* u le ^ • e«)n\ UK e d, bv 
experieiKe that if wou’d be f.‘a moo .id\»..tble 
to obse i \ e* t he* 1 1 e at \ , w hn h t he l: * u tons Ksule f 
had t.H-itl\ sjij) t' Ued wnh the itlmis «d* 

great atui popul 'U . e u i A tti » tiie h ist\ .ind 
iinjuditie mas ,nie '■! iaud.vd «ksi»te'rs, 

an act of pisOio !y i, ,t,jl to llie dt'— 

ciph*u‘ of tiie Ibi'iim >ii;ic', f!‘e (hiths ihilig- 
tiaiuls raisvd tiie-ie'ie ot' H.chit.nople. 'I'iie 
see lie of war ami tun; alt w as iu'tantlv ion\i rted 
iut<» a silent sohtLule . tlie midtitude. suddenly 
disajipeare'd ; the secret p.it'is of the w oods and 
mountaitis w ere marked w uh the footsteps «if the 
tiembling fugitives, who sought a refuge in the 
(list. mt cities of Illvricum and .’'bicedonia : atul 
tlie faithful olTicer-> of the hou-chold, and the j 
treasury, caution >!y proOeeikd in s.aich of the j 
cnpieror. of whose (U''th th«v ‘Ver,. stid . 

’i'lic tide of the (lotl’ic it .i.ud c I* >.i o* .d t’l . n 
trie ',..l'’s of Ila hi . n !•> - .'.m'. ot ' 

s: lOti’m; '.e. '1 1 C h 'i' c ' ‘ . U . 1 

W Itll tile sph ]' 1 I ipp e’ ", : I e _ < . 

tile Ei't t'ii. !.. j.a .c ! ' ■ -u ■ '’ti V ’ . 

mvnids of w»., dies <i' 1 ..'ii i - ’.‘t. i i.’. * ' ■ ! 

crowded the r cup. am. md tli v ur- ns i, . .p .,t 
of the st<i and laud, ^\‘hile th*’v id \ .‘Ii ' 
ho])eiess (l^.'.ire on the in iCCes-.jlile iK-nt’cs ot i 
(\>nstaiaiii..ple. a s.d'y was tiiade fr*nn one of 
the gales liy a party of SaMcetis, wlio li.i l been 
fortunately engaged in the seiviie of \ akt.s. 
Tile cav airy of v t liia w as forced to vie Id t«) the 
admirable swiftiuss and spirit of the Ai.ihi.ui > 
lunse's their riih rs wire shiUeii in the iviilu- { 
tioiis j>f ii I .-iular war: rmd tin m*rtliern bar- j 
biiiius wete as{j ni ht I, and «h"s>ni\ed. !>y tfu* j 
inhii ii m fero, its of t!ie h.o h o i uis ot l!ie '«ni*h. j 
A (h-thic se'o'. r V si ij . ).\ *»,. d r et .m < 
Ai ih . .1 t I *;ic h ’ i_\. T’ .k d .s ' ' . j 



j.icent tcTritory, slowly moved, from the Bos- 
phorus, to the mountains which form the western 
boundary of Thrace. 'Phe important pass of 
JSiicci was tietrased by the fear, or the miscon- 
duct, ot Mam Us; .md the barbarians, who no 
longer had anv ivsistanec to apjiuhcnd from the 
seattercil and vaiujuishcd troops t)f the East, 
spread themselves over the f.iee of a fertile and 
tultivafcsi Ciiuntry, as Ihr as tlie contines of Italv, 
and tile Ilatbiatic Sea. ' 

'rile Ibnn.Uls. w ho so Ctloliy, and Ihevrnntre 
so concisc-ly, mention the ai'ts of 
Jtisfui' vvhii-b weie exercised bv the ^ 

■ li'gions,'" rese*ve their compassion, and their 
ehxpie ncc*, t'oi their ov\ n suilhmigs, when the 
pioviiiees were inva-led, and desolated, liy the 
.urns of the successful barliarlans. 'J'he simjile 
tncumst.mtial nan.itivc (did sucli a narrative 
exi't' of the ruin of a single* town, of the- inis- 
toitiUKs of a sintde f.imdv A'”' might exhibit an 
inteie-ting and instructive jiiclure of human 
manners, but tfie tedious repetition of v.iguc 
and d.cfm.atorv complaints would fatigue the 
attention ot’the mo-t patient n ader, 'J'he same 
Censure in.iy be applied, though not perhaps in 
an npi.d ihgrte, to the profane, and the ecclc- 
si.istical, vviiters iif this unhajipy period; tliat 
tlieir minds wcie Inllamed by jiopular nnd reli- 
gious animosity; atul, tliat the true size ami 
cohuir of e-vciy t»bject is falsified l>y the exagge- 
i.ni^ms of tf.itr coj'injit eloquence. Thevi'he- 
iu'*nf .Kiori> ' might imtly (K plore tlu* talami- 
t:< i..li.. tv d l.y tl: c ( . . ’hs. and their l*arbaroiis 

'll lii'i.ujVi ti'r'tiv of I’lniionia, and 
• •' 'I . ' ti-'.r <‘f t'.i t . 1 *. I ( s. tioni the walls 
.It-. ■ , >' 'g! • 1 th f ' ■ t th*' duhrui Alps ; 

t i . . • . *‘ * to i s K u - . ' * o ai i_'i I’l.'ns ; .Old, 

. ! • ' • :• tic , t ' ti‘> ' •'! t’ Aiuiilus. tliat 

u* I*. d « 'o •» .1 h s. it I ilic »'*'nt* Uiptmms 

I',' •* ., .,t * f t'.i rv h' s of 1 ( Iv inarfws. Rut 

t-’- s.,.t,i ivsij,,ly ti.msjairted bevt>rRl the limits 
of 1. e ..I c aiul hi'toi V , v\hen Ik idhrms, “that, 
•• in tl {'-e de'* tt eouutrics, nothing w;is le-ft ex- 
“ eept tht* sk\ and the cartli ; that, after the 
“ d* s»fuction of till* cities, and the oxtiipation 
“ ot* tl'o human race, the land was overgrown 
** with thick f*. rests, ami inextricable braml>lcs ; 
** .ind that tlie unixersal thsolation, aimouncefl 
“ by the pr*iphel /i }>ltani.ili, wjis accomplished, 
m the s,auity of the beasts, the birds, and 
“even i»r the tish.” These c<»mplaiuts were 
]«r*#fKmiUf d .ibout twenty \ ears at’ier the de;ith 
of V.ilens; and the liivrian provimes, which 
VM r*.* to..-.tant)v exp*)s*d to thi* inv.'isi*m and 
p 1 ^- i-r,. p.irb.u nans, still continued, aft» r a 

i d-o 'itjMis period of ti.n cintiiius, to supply 
new u’ it* n.ds i< ! r.s| Ine aiul ih-strm tion. ( hmld 
It I V. o 1 • -■); pi* -• -k th It a l.ij ge tr.iet of country 
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had been left wthout cultivation and without 
inhabitants, the consequences might not have 
been so fatal to the inferior productions of ani- 
mated nature. Xlie usetul and feeble animals, 
which are nourished by the hand ot man, might 
suffer and perish, if they were deprived of his 
protection ; but the beasts of the forest, his ene- 
mies, or his victims, would multiply in the free 
and undisturbed possession of their soliuiry do- 
main. The various tribes that people the air, 
or the w’aters, are still less connected with the 
fate of the human species; and it is highly pro- 
bable, that the fish of the Danube would have 
felt more terror and distress, from the approach 
of a voracious pike, than from the hostile inroad 
of a Gotluc army, 

]\rdssarreof Wliatever may have been the just 
v^uthTn"^<iia. Pleasure of the calamities of Ku- 
’a.d.jTs. rope, there was reason to fear that 
the same calamities would soon extend to the 
peaceful countries of Asia, The sons of the 
Goths had been judiciously diitrihuted through 
the cities of the East ; and t!ie arts of education 
were employed to polish, and subdue, the native 
fierceness of their temper. In the si)acc of 
a!)out twelve vears, tlicir numbers had conti- 
nually increased ; and the children, who, in the 
first emigration, were sent over tlie lIelles])ont, 
Ijad attained, with rapid growtlu the strength 
and spirit of perfect maniiood.’'** It was iiu- 
pos«ible to conceal fioin their knowledge tlie 
events of the Gothic war , and, as thoxe daring 
youths had not studied the language ofdissunu- 
iation, they betrayed their wish, their desire, per- 
haps their intention, to emulate the gloiious ex- 
ample of their fatliers. The clanger of tlie times 
seemed to justify the jealous suspicions of the 
provincials; and these suspicions were admifte<l 
as lUKpiestionable evidence, that the Goths of 
Asia iiad formed a secret and dangerou*. conspi- 
r.U’v tigaiiist the public safety. The diatli of 
Valeiis Ji.hI left tlie East witliout a soveieign ; 
aud Julius, w lio filletl the important sfafion of 
iiia-«Cer-genernl of tile troop-*, with a high rejui- 
tatiori of diligence and ability, thought it his 
diitv to consult the senate of Constantinople ; 
which lie considered, during the vacancy of tlie 
tlirone, as the rejireseiitative council of tlie na- 
tion. soon as he liad olitained (lie discre- 

tionary power <if acting as he should jiulge inotit 
expedient for the good of tlie rejuiblic, lie 
assembled the principal ollicers; and privately 
concerted efiectual measure*- for the execiUioii 
of his bloody design. An Older was immedi- 
ately promulgated, that, on a stated day, tlie 
CiotJiic youth sliould assemble in tiie capital 
cities of their respective jirovinces ; ,and, .as a re- 
port was industriously ciiculated, that they were 
summoned to receive a liberal gift of lamls and 
money, the pleasing liope allayed the fury of 
their resentment, and, perliaps, suspendeii the 
motions of the conspiracy. On the appointed 
day, the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth 
was carefully collected in the square, or forum : 

Kuriipiui (in E\‘*nrpt. lesil p. 201 fooli»hh ^nppfwes a pre- 
temaruril nf ,he Uoth,, tlor he may intnAucc 1 ail- 

mu<’> armed men. wii ' ‘-ii-u'sr frum the drigon’s teeth, Al. Sueh 
wa., rh« Ureefc c ofthe Times. 

i03 Ammunui endencly approves tliia execution, egicoeia vetox et 


the streets and avenues were occupied by the 
Roman troops ; and the roofs of the houses were 
covered with archers and '•lingers. At the same 
hour, in all the cities of the East, the signal was 
given of indiscriminate slaughter ; and the pro- 
vinces of Asia were delivered, by the cruel pru- 
dence of Julius, from a domestic enemy, who, 
in a few months, might have carried fire and 
sword from the Hellespont to the Euphrates. 103 
The urgent consideration of the public safety 
may undoulitedly authorise the violation of every 
positive law. How far that, or any other, con- 
siileration, may operate, to dissolve the natural 
obligations of humanity and justice, is a doc- 
trine of whicli I still desire to remain ignorant. 
The emperor Gratian was farad- The emperor 
v.anced on liis march towards the 7 
plains of H.idrianopic, w hen he was 
informed, at first by the confused 
voice of fame, and afterwards by the Jan. la.* 
more accurate reports of \'ictor and Richomer, 
tliat his impatient colleague had been slain in bat- 
tle, and tliat two third** of the Roman army were 
exterminated by the sword of the victorious 
Gotlw, Whatever re^'entment the rash and jea- 
lous vanity of liis uncle might deserve, the re- 
sentment of a goiuaous mind is easily subdued 
by the softer emotions of grief and compassion: 
and even the seii'-e of pity wa*. soon lost in tlie 
serious and alarming con'ideration of the state 
of the reimblic. Gratian was too late to assist, 
he was too weak to revenge, his unfortunate col- 
league ; and the valiant and modest youth felt 
himself unequal to the support of a sinking 
world A formidable tempest of the barba- 
rians (>f Germany seenu tl ic.idy to burst over 
the provinces of Gaul ; and tlie mind of Gra- 
tian wa*, oppressL-d and ilistracted by tlie admi- 
nistration of the Western empire. In this im- 
portant en*.i>, tile government of the East, and 
tlie comluct of the Gothic war, required the 
undivided attention of a hero and a statesman. 
A subject invested with such ample command 
wotdd not long hav e preserved his fidelity to a 
distant benefictor ; and the Imperial council 
cinbniced the wise and manly resolution, of con- 
ferring an obligation, rather tlian of yielding to 
an iri'-ult. It was the wiJi of Gratian to be- 
stow the purple as tlie reward of virtue ; but, at 
the age of nineteen, it is not easy for a prince, 
educated in the siqireme rank, to understand the 
true characteis of his ministers and generals. 
Ho attenipteil tovseigh, with an impartial hand, 
their various merits and defects; and, whilst he 
checked the rash confitleiice of ambition, he dis- 
trusted the cautious w isdom, which despaired of 
tlie republic. As each moment of delay dimi- 
nished something of the power and resources of 
the future sovereign of the East, the situation 
of tlio times would not allow a tedious debate. 
The choice of Gratian was soon declared in fa- 
v<mr of an exile, whose father, only three years 
before, had sutlercd, under the sanction of his 
authority, an unjust and ignominious death. 

salutaris, -fthich hi« work 7o«iimU', iscu- 

nirtis and (iip.i.iis !L «*. p — 't~'' '. n.’-.f-Ke- the dare, and labcnir* 
tn hnd thep-a ..n. whv .liiLii- did I'-'t rn.i~iiit the enipciur 'f hevQO 
siiLi, hod .tot \et ai>ctiidcd the tiuonc ui' tlie Laat. 
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The great Tlieodosius, a name celebrated in liis- 
tt)ry, and dear to the Catholic church, was 
summoned to the Imperial court, which had 
gradually retreated from tlje confines of Thrace 
to tlie more secure station of Sirinium. Five 
months after the death of Valens, the emperor 
Gratian produced before the assembled troops, 
colleague, and their master; who, after a 
modest, perhaps a sincere, resistance, was com- 
pelled to accept, amidst the general acclama- 
tions, the diadem, the purple, and the equal 
title of Augustus. 50^ The provinces of Thrace, 
Asia, and Egypt, over which Valens had reigned, 
were resigned to the administration of the new 
emperor ; but, as he was specially intrusted with 
the conduct of the Gothic war, the Ilhrian 
prrefecture was dismembered ; and the two great 
dioceses of Dacia and ^lacodoniawere added to 
the dominions of the Eastern empire. 

,, ^ . The same nro\ ince, and. perhans, 

tilt' saiuo citv,’"' whuli luid gi\eu 

Thtmiinui... throne the \irtues of Ti.tjan, 

and the talents <jf Ilatlrivin, was the original 
seat of another family of Spaniards, wJio, in a 
less fortunate age, pos>5cssed, near fourscore 
years, the declining empire of Rome.'''« They 
emerged from the obscurity of municipal ho- 
nours ])y the active spirit of the elder Theodo- 
sius, a general, whose exploits in Britain and 
Africa have formed one of the most spleiuhd 
parts of the annals of \'alentinian. Tlie son 
of that general, who likewise bore the name 
of Theodosius, was educated, by skilful pre- 
ceptors, in the liberal studios of youth ; but 
he was instructed in the art of war by the ten- 
der care and se\eio disci])line of Ijis tatiier. 

I nder the st.indaid of •'uch a k.nU*, \o'mir 
Tiieodosius sougiit glory and kuon)t.«Ee. m die ] 
most distant xceue". of nulitiry action : iiiusmI lij> ; 
constitution to tlit.‘ ditlcieuce tif •'CMMin'. and e!i- i 
mates ; distinguidicd his v.di'Ui by '.t.a and l-.iul ; • 
and observed the various wai fare of tlu .Scots, the 
Saxons, and the Moors. Ills own merit, and the 
recommendation of the cimqueror ot' .\dica, soon 
raised him to a scpar.itc command ; and, in the 
station of duke of M.e>'ia, he var.quisJiedan army 
of Sarmatiuns ; saved the province; dc'.cived 
the love of the soldiers ; and provoked the ciivy 
of the court. "0 Jfi,, ri'.ing fortunes weie smm 
blasted by the disgrace and execution of his 
illustrious fatiicT; and Thcialosius obtained, as 
a favour, the- permission of retiiing to a jirivate 
life in his native ])ro\ince of Spain. Hi- dis- 
placed a film and temiieiate ihaiactvr in tlie 
ease witli wi)i,.ii lie adapted hinisclf t«) this iievv 


101 V ’ r.’ . f T .■ -I -m- '» .■ Or. T S-I. . - . • . I 1 •! . - 
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situation. Tils time w-as almost equally divided 
between the town and country : the spirit, which 
had animateii his jiublic conduct, was shown in 
the active and allectioiiate pei formaiice of every 
social duty; and the diligence of the soldier v^as 
profitably converted to the improvement of his 
ample patrimony,!^' which lay between Valla- 
dolid and Segovia, in the mid'-t of a fruitful dis- 
trict, still famous for a most exquisite breed of 
sheep.ii- Fiom the innocent, but Immhle, 
labours of his faim, Theodosius was transported, 
in less than four months, to the throne of the 
Eastern empire; and the wliole period of tlie 
history of tlie worlil will not perhaps allbrd a 
similar example, of an elevation, at tlie stime 
time, so pure, and so honourable. The princes 
who peaceably inherit the sceptre of their fathers, 
claim and enjoy a legal right, the more secure, 
as it is absolutely distinct fiom the merits of 
their personal cluuacters. The subjects, who, 
ill a monarciiy, or a popular state, acquire the 
ivossession of supreme jiower, may have raised 
tliemsc'lves, by the superiority either of genius or 
virtue, above tlie heads of their equ.ils : but 
their virtue is seldom exempt from ambition; 
and tile cause of the successful candidate is fie- 
quently stained by the guilt of conspiracy, or 
civil war. Even in tliose governments which 
allow the reigning monarch to declaie a col- 
league, or a succe>*'Or, his partial choice, wliich 
may be influenceii by tlie blindest passions, is 
often directed to an unwoithv object. But the 
mo'^t suspicious malignity cannot ascrilie to The- 
ododiis, in his (di'-cure solitude of (‘auclia. the 
ails, the tksiris, or e'en the hojies, of an amhi- 
tioii'. '•late-man ; and the name (»f the Exile 
wuuld long since h.ive 1,'vv.n forgotten, if hi' ge- 
mni.e uul di'.tih'j'ii hed VjrtiRs liad not ktt a 
tkip imjtUs'.ion ill llu' Iir'p.,ii.il couit. Duiuig 
tho '‘OU'tMi of pio>psiity. he had been lugksted ; 
bur, m tile public dutu-"-, liis vuper.or merit 
was JUilvei''allv felt and acknow kdged. Wtiat 
coidideiice must have lieeu reposed in hi-, inte- 
gritv, 'luce Gratian ei'ukl tiu't, tluit a pious son 
would fiiiglve, for the sake of the Kqniblic. the 
mi.rder of Ids father I AVIiat t.xpectations must 
have been formed of his abilities, to encourage 
tlie hope, that a single nuin could save, and 
rvsitirc, tlie empire of the East! Tiiecniosius 
v'a.s invested with the jiurple in the thirty-thinl 
year of his .ige, Tlie vulgar ga/ed with admir- 
ation on tlie nianU Inautv of his face, and the 
graceful majtstv of Ids jiersoii. width tiiey were 
pleased to cot.ipaie with tlie pictiuo' ami imdal'. 
tjf the emperor 'Trajan ; ^^!llkt nitel!i,_ent oh- 

r.- “'i •• ^.f I • . a -1-- !*'•’ -a .r li -f !’ .• ..f lU, ;i •, 
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servers discovered, in the qualities of bis heart 
and understanding, a more important resem- 
blance to the best and greatest of the Roman ; 
princes. 

, It is not ithout the most sincere 

aiifi=,utce,,t\ii regret, that I must now take lea\e 
of an accurate and faithful guide, 
A.D.37y— 3s2. composed the history of 

his own times, without indulging the prejudices 
and passions, ^%hich usually aifcct the mind of a 
cotemporary. Ammianus jMarceliinus, who 
terminates his useful ^sork witli the defeat and 
death of Valens, recommends ti)e moie glorious 
subject of the ensuing reign to the youthful 
vigour and eloquence of the rising generation, 

The rising generation \\ as not disposed to ac- 
cept his advice, cr to imitate his example ; 
and, in the study of the reign of Tlieodosius, 
we are reduced to illustrate the partial narrative 
of Zosimus, by the obscure hints of fragments 
and chronicles, by the figurati%c style of poetry 
or panegyric, and by the precarious assistance 
of the ecclesiastical writers, who, in the heat of 
religious faction, are apt to despise the profane 
virl.ics of sinceriiy and iuo<U*iation. Conscious 
of these disadvantages, which will continue to 
iinolve a couriderahle portion of tlie decline luul 
fall t>f tlie Roman empire, I sliall procee<l with 
doubtful and timorous steps. Yet I inayI>oIdly 
pronounce, that the l»attle of Hadrianople was 
never revenged by any '■ignal ci derisive victory 
of Theodosius over the h.ubarians : and tlie e\- 
piessive silence of Ids venal orators may be con- 
firmed by the observation of the condition and 
circumstances of the times. Tlie falnic of a 
mighty state, which has l)ocn reared by tlie 
labours of successive ages, could not be over- 
turned by tlie misfortune of a single day, if the 
fatal power of the imagination did not exag- 
geiate the real nK 'i''iiro of the cr.lamity. Tlie 
loss of foity thuU'Uid Romans, vvI,o fell in the 
i-Iains of Hadrianople, might have been soon 
recruited iji the populous provinces of the East, 
v\hicli contained ‘•o many millions of inhabitants. 
The courage of a sjddicr is found to be the 
ciieapest, and mo'-t common, quality of iiuman 
iiature ; and <-ufficient skill to encounter an 
ujidl'C plii.ed foe, iniaht have been speedily 
tau-lit by tlie cire of the surviving cvntuiions. 

If the t.ii hai fans WL-re mounted on the Inir^es, 
and equi|t^ed with tise armour, of their van- 
quished LHemies, the mnneioiis stinls of Cappa- 
docia and .Spain would have supplied new i 
sipiadruns of cavalry; the tliii fy-ibiir arsenals [ 
of the enifiire were pLiitlluilv with matra- j 

zincs of otFensivc and (IcfcU'.ive aiiU'' ; and the 
wealth of Asia might still have yielded an 
ample fund for the expenses of the war. 15ut 
the etfects whicli were pri duced by tlie battle of 
Hadrianople on the minds of the barhariaiis, 
and of the Romans, extended the victory of the 

ll.V .VirTnimiis him«f’f Ff.rr, ’it m-'ps qi’oint-ini et 

Grspcu*., Tpnnciiiatu .\*r\.T ailuM,iie V altiitisin'pr- 

itum. pro Tirnim t-rplirn'.i mt.‘n«ur i j.unqii.Mn. uf arJ.an-r. ^riels'., 
siientio ccmimpiTe vel n'endino —cntiint rcUijui p,>f ore. 

»tatp, a.')rmm..-[ue tioreictes « hi id, m '.’'Utrit, j rt-t ii- 

di?re liniaii«.Ki m-ij^re^ iiio’'i‘o'-f)i.,-. Amiin*’! 1^. 'lhe-nr.t 

thirtwn b<>ok>, a '•utMfrtinal t-’iifo-i t two hiii’dr«i aril ffU-v.-vin 
yeais. arr* now !(,»t tbe a-t otEt.Sfeen. whioh <‘nta.’i nn more th^n 
twenty-five years, su.l presene the copiou, and authentic hi^turv of 
nis own time:.. 

lit Aniiijupus was the last suh,ect of R.-<re s»ht, romr ^ 
sane history m the Lai.i> I he La>t, la tilt; u-.u cci '’jj •, 


former, and tlio defeat of the latter, far beyond 
the limits of a single day. A Gothic chief w^aa 
heard to declare, with in-.olent moderation, that, 
for his own part, lie was fatigued with slaughter; 
but that he was astonished how a people, who 
fled before him like a dock of sliecp, could still 
presume to dispute the pobbes’.ion of their trea- 
sures and provinces, The same terrors, 
which the name of the Huns had spread 
among the Gothic tribes, were inspired, by the 
forniidal)le name of the Goths, among tlie sub- 
jects and soldiers of the Roman empire. I i'5 If 
Theodoriiis, ha-.tily collecting his scattered forces, 
had led them into the fiehl to encounter a vic- 
torious enemy, lus army would have been van- 
quished by their o'vn fears ; and liis rashness 
could not have been exeused by the chance of 
success. Hut the greaf Theodosius, an epithet 
whicii he honourably deserved on this mo- 
mentous occasion, coiuliicted himself as the 
firm and faithful guardian of the republic. He 
fixed his Iioad-quaiters at Tliessalonic.i, the capi- 
tal of the IMacedonian diocc'^e ; from whence 
he could watch tlie irregular motions of the 
h.irbarians. and diicct the operations of his lieu- 
tenants, from the gates of Constantinople to tlie 
shores of the Hadiiatic. The fortifications and 
garrisons of the cities were stiengtliened ; and 
the troops, among vv iiom a sense of order and 
disci[)liue was revived, were insensibly em- 
bohleiied by the confide; ce of d eir own safety. 
From these seeuic stations, they were en- 
couraged to make fi\>pient s.dlu-s on tlie bar- 
barian-', who Infected the adj icciit country; and, 
as they vvere sc-ldom allowed to engage, without 
some decisive superiority, rithcr of ground or of 
numbers, their entei prises were, fur the most 
part, successful; and they were soon con- 
vinced, liy tlieli i.wn cx’peiiLUce, of the possi- 
bility of vanqui'iiing their wiit'ciH..' enemies. 
The dctaclunents of tliL^^o sep.uate garrisons 
wore gradually unitvd into small aiinies: the 
same cautious measures weie pursued, accord- 
ing to an extensive and well-concerted plan of 
operations ; the events of each day added 
stren^rtli and spirit to tlie Roman anus; and 
the artful diligence <‘f tliO cmpcior, who circu- 
lated the most favuinable rtpoit' of the success 
of the war, coiitiiimted to snlulue the pride of 
the liaibarians, ami to animate the liopes and 
counige of his subjects. If, instead of this 
faint and imperfect euitlir.c, we could accurately 
r,.j)resent the coun''els and actii ns of Tlieo- 
dosius, in four successive campaigns, there is 
reason to believe, that his coi>-uinraate skill 
would deserve the aiq.hiuse of cvoiy military 
readrr, Tlie republic had formerly been saved 

by the delay' of Fabius; and, w bile the snlendid 

tiophies of Scipio, in the field of Zama, attract 
the eyes of posterity, the camps and marches of 

the dictate among tiie hills of Campania, may 
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cUiin a jiister proportion of the soliJ anil inde- 
pendent fame, which the general i-> not com- 
pelled to share, either with fortune or with liis 
tioojts. Such was likewi'-e tiie URiit of Theo- 
dosius; and tile mill iiiities uf his body, whicli 
most unseasonalily languisheil under a long 
and dangerous disease, could not oppress the 
vigour of his mind, or divert his attention Aom 
the public service. 

The deliverance and peace of the 
r'tV. 'm'lMib- Roman provinces^i' was the work 
Outi!""’''* of prudence, rather than of valour: 

A 1). prudence of Theodosius was 

seconded by fortune: and the emperor never 
failed to seize, and to improve, everv favourable 
circumstance. As long as the superior genius 
of Fritigern preserveil ilie union, and ihicet,. d 
the motions, of tlie bailMii.uis, tlu-ir powvi* was 
not iiiad-.(]iMte to tlu" lomjusst o{ a gnat eiu- 
j)in‘. 'I'lie (h.itii ol' that lieio. tiie pKOucesnir 
and m i-t<.r of tin- i ■ now lud Alaiic, nlnvcd.-n 
impatient imihitiule tioni the iittol«.i.il.le voke 
of discijilme a.ui discutiinn '1 lie baibanans, 
who h<ul been lesuanied b_v Ids autiioi ity, aban- 
doned themsvives t«' tlie dictates of their pas- 
sions; and their passions weie seldimi tnnlorm ■ 
or consistent. An army i)f cunquerois was bro- | 
ken into many disorderly bands of vivage rob- j 
hers ; and their blind and irregular fury was i 
not less pernicious to themselves than to tlieir ' 
enemies. Their mischievous (hsp<*sition was 
shown in tlie destruction of everv object, which . 
they wanted strength to remove, or tasR* to 
enjoy; and they often coiisuiiKd. widi impro- 
videiit rage, the harve'-t->. or riie ::i.i’.uus. 
wliicli s(i,,n afr«. 1 w .11 >ls b..i.Me iu(vs-,i,\ ,.,r 

tiieir ow n 'iil'd t. nci \ S|,ii .4 o.-v.' i«l f 
among t!iL I'un p...' nt t .. i. ... 1 n i!i vn ..n n 
Inul i.riRd i-nl; b; t v i.a'ai' n a I., t- 

i\\\i\ voluiroy all mivs i';... tio'.-.- if t' < 
linns and rlio Al.'i.i v\,.uM 1, .tan.iJv up’-nud 
tlie Higfit «)f tlu- (lo'li' ; V i..> V . w n<*f ih-pr)-, .1 
to use witfi inorkiation t',c actv.mt.ia'. s of th..jr 
fortune the ancient j.Mh.nsv I'f tl.o ( )'tro.:otiis 
jiiul the Vi'igoTlis could rot long l>c si. p^ndvd ; 
and the h.uiglitv chuds ‘tdl umeir.l tis li the 
insults and injurms. whitii thev had rin]jiot,,diy 
olitTcd, or sustainvii, w hilo the nation v. ..s <1 

in t!u‘ countries hevoiul tlie D.nui'c. 1 i’l* pm- 
gross of domestic fiction abate«l the more tuf- 
fiisivo s, ntimiiit of ii.ilio.ial ai.'.mo'ifv ; ami ♦he 
ollicirs of lluodo-iiis wt.re iii'lnntid to pm- 
chasf, with libt ral gilts u,d pr'ii.i-is. iJu- 
retreat, or s. mu,-, of 'lit di'.oi* 'Ud )'nt\. 
Till .u ' jo! - if i. ai ot ^I< d .f, a j' - " . t t ; ' n.. al 
bh'oii ot file go i ’■■'ii at.d tiit’j.d 

( li.nnp.oii to till i ii. I ot' |i'. . • 1 . ■ u- 

trious (h ! t. r . x.oii oh; i,iii o 1 !a ’ .a - >■} ... 0-,^ , _ 

gemrai. vMtii an !'■ ,*<•,: ;it i. , 1 .r. 

prised an ,umv ol h.s o ,.,.: v. w. » v.r. 


immersed in vvine and sleep ; and, after a cruel 
slaughter of tlie asttniislicd Ouths, returned with 
an immense spoil, and hnir thousand wagons, 
to the Impeiial camp. In llie liands of a 
skilful politician, tlie tn.ist diilirent means 
j may be successfully ajiplied to the same ends : 

I and the peace of the cin[)ire, which liad been 
j loiwarded by the divisions, was accomplished 
I by the re-union, of the (iotliic nation. Atlia- 
1 naric, who luul been a natient spec- , 

! ‘ ‘ IVith inti 

j tutor ot tnese extraordinary events, lun.r-ii .4 
‘ was at length driven, by the chance 
of arms, Aom the dark reccssis of 
; tlie vvooils of C'aucaland. He no longer hesi- 
tatetl to pass the Daiuihe ; and a very ct>nsi<ler- 
able part of the subjects of Fritigern, who al- 
tcadv telt the inconveniences of anarchy, were 
easily jicrsiiaded to acknow li'dge lor thiir 
kiiig, a CIollilc Jiidtrc, vv hi" c birth they rc- 
speited. ami V' hose abililiis thiv had freipietitly 
expenciUid. lint age had chilled the d.iring 
spun of Atiian.u ic ; and. instead of hading his 
people* to the held of’ battle and v ictorv. he 
wiselv listemd to the fair pi oposal of an lionour- 
,d)!e and advanfagtous tnatv. 'riieodosiiis, 
who was anpiamted witli the merit and power 
ot hi> new all), condiscended to meet him at 
the distance of several miles from (.'onstanti- 
nople ; and i nli rtaiiied him in the Imperial city, 
w nil tiio conlidence of a fi leml. and the niagnifi- 
eence of .1 iiionajcli. “ d’he b.ubaiian prince 
“ oh'^ervid. with cuiiou-' .mention, tlie v.iriety 
“ of oljitu wimh aiu.i'Mid his notlie, and at 
“ la"t l ii'ke out ijit'* a sinn ri. and p.vssionate 
“ I'l .1.1 .;.uii of w.,?..;, r. 1 now lulu. Id s.iid 
1 .. , V- 1 . .t i I.V M I I . iJ.I b; 1 ii \ i . tile g lories of 

" ti •• ' 1 .. - I I tal ‘ . M.l as I'e 1 his 

’• » , I . ..* 1 . . I \ !• . I, -ui'i I'l' M.hn.u d. the 

'• K . . ^ * i‘ - I I i.ei ot :b t li \ . tiiv. s;ri iigth 

“ a... b'. u.v -i i' \\„|h . ’ii.bllc loitlei-', 
•• tl,,. la, .V M.-i' :.,ub« i 1. iiic (i u with innuine- 

•• o.'.h V , - ^ I', t!.i JiTp. tud l» Ui ullTsc |•>f dis- 
*• I. , t r 'id the arils ami ti’>< iplino of 

*• ti.e rr'<ip>. livhid, miiitiniad Atlanaric.) 
*• the iinpitor of the UxiUvUis is a god u)>on 
la.tli; . 4.0 ti.e pie'(n,'.).-tmiii-» I' .'.n. whoiiares 
“ To lift h's ag.iitist L.ui. i . guiitv of Jus 

^ own blmid.’ — ■ (ji.thu kii'g <tid not 

1 * .ig cnjii) this sjihudui and lionouralile rtcej)- 
tmn; ami, as tiiupwiance was not thi- virtue of 
his 1: iTjon, it niav ju'tlv be sie-oevied, that his 
imirtal OrvM'-e vv.is coniiaitid aiolOst thi' ple.i- 
sujtsi.fihi' Inijaii.tl batujuets, ibit l!u ji.iuy 
of i !u odosj It-, fit n \ I <l 1 1 Hire solid la 1,1 Ut from 
till <u atli. than Iw « ould h ivi i \ ja 1 ti t! f, oui the 
ti'O'* « nthroi arv K« ol ifi - all \ . ‘i i<i i’l.Mial 
oj \ihit.,r.c v\ p.iliijird wit)i '•oUn.n rlti > 
in thi i 'jUUil <>♦' fj.e 1 a-t , .'v stall K ruoinu-a lit 
vv i . . r. i ti d f<i Ms n.t :;ioj \ ; .anil l.is w holt armv . 
X* 1 .n i V ti e Idi' r i! I ouriesy, .uui iheeut gru f, of 
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Theodosius, enlisted under the standard of the 
Roman empire. The submission of so great 
a body of the Visigoths was productive of the 
most salutary consequences; and the mixed in- 
fluence of force, of reason, and of corruption, 
became every day more powerful, and more ex- 
tensive. Each independent chieftain hastened 
to obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehen- 
sion that an obstinate delay might expose htniy 
alone and unprotected, to the revenge, or justice, 
of the conqueror. The general, or rather tlie 
A P 3^2 flnal, capitulation of the Goths, may 
Oct. 3. be dated four years, one montli, and 
twenty-five days, after the defeat and death of 
tlie emperor Valens. 

Invasion an<i The provinces of the Danube had 
already relieved from the op- 

* weight of tlie Gruthuiigi, 

October.’ or Ostrogotlis, hy the voluntary re- 
treat of Alatheus and Saphrax ; wht>>e restless 
spirit had prompted them to seek new scenes of 
rapine and glory. Their destructive course v\as 
pointed towards the West ; but we must be satis- 
fied with a very obscure and impeidect knowledge 
of their various adventures. The Ostrogoths 
impelled several of tlie German tribes on tlie 
provinces of Gaul , concluded, and soon violated, 
a treaty with the emperor Gratian ; advanced 
into the unknown countries of the north ; and, 
after an interval of more than four years, re- 
turned, with accumulated force, to the banks of 
the Lower Danube. Their troops were recruited 
with the fiercest isarriors of Germany and 
Scythia; and the soldiers, or at least the histo- 
rians, of the empire, no longer recognised the 
name and countenances of their fonner ene- 
mies. ^24 The general, who commanded the 
military and naval powers of tlie Tliracian fi-on- 
tier, soon percei\cd that his supciioiity would bo 
disadvantageous to the public service; and tii<it 
the barbajuiis, aued by the presence of his fleet 
and legions, would probably defer the passage 
of the river till the approaching winter. The 
dexterity of the spies, whom he sent into tlie 
Gothic camp, al lined the barbarians into a fat<d 
snare. They were pei*suaded, tliat, by a bold 
attempt, they might surprise, in tlie silence and 
daikness ot the night, the slccqiing army of the 
Romans; and the whole multitude was hastily 
embarked in a fleet nf three tiiousund canoes.l-J’ 
The bra\e‘;t of the Ostrogotlis led the van ; the 
main body consisted of the remainder of tlieir 
subjects and soldiers; and the women and chil- 
dren securely follow ed in the rear. One of the 
nights without a moon had been selected for tlie ' 
execution of their design ; and tliey had. almost ' 
reached the southern bank of tlie Danube, in the | 
firm confidence that they should find an easy j 
landing, and an unguaided camp. But the I 

122 .Tnmande^, f. x^vri. p. i^'O. Esm (1 iv. i» ! 
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progess of the barbarians was suddenly stopped 
by an unexpected obstacle ; a triple line of ves- 
sels, strongly connected with each other, and 
which formed an iinpeiieti able chain of two 
miles and a half along the river. While they 
struggletl to force their w ay in tlie unequal con- 
flict, tiieir riglit flank was overwhelmed by the 
irresistible attack of a fleet of galleys, w hich were 
urged down tlie stream by the united impulse of 
cal's and of tlie title. Tiie w eight and velocity 
of those sliips of war broke, and sunk, and dis- 
persed, the rude ami feeble canoes of the barba- 
rians ; their valour w as inelTectual ; and Alatheus, 

‘ the king, or general, of the Ostrogoths, perished, 
w'ith his bravest troops, cither by the sword of 
the Romans, or in tlie waves of tlie Danube. 
The last division of this unfortunate fleet might 
regain the opposite sliore ; but the distress and 
disorder of the multitude rendered them alike 
incapable, either of action or counsel ; and they 
soon implored the clemency of the victorious 
enemy'. On this occasion, as well as on many 
others, it is a difficult task to reconcile the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the writers of the age of 
Theodosius. The partial and malignant his- 
torian, who misrepresents every action of his 
reign, affirms, that the emperor did not appear 
in the field of battle till the liurbarians had 
been vanquished by the valour and conduct 
of his lieutenant Rromotus.i^^ The flatter- 
ing poet, wlio Celebrated, in the court of 
Honoiius, tlie glory of the father and of the 
son, ascribes the victory to the personal 
prowess of Theodosius ; an.l almo>*t insinuates, 
that the king of the 0^t^ogoths was slain 
by the hand of tlie emperor. The truth 
of history might perhaps be found in a just 
medium between the>e extreme and contra- 
lUctory as>crtions. 

The treaty ttliicli fix'L'd 

the settlement of the Goths, a'^cei- 
tallied their privileges, and stipu- 
lated their obligations, would 
lustrato the history of Theodosius and his suc- 
cessors, The series of their history has imper- 
fectly preserved the spirit and substance of tliis 
singular agreement. The ravages of war and 
1 tyranny luul provided manv large tracts ot fer- 
i tile but uncultivated land for the u»e of those 
barbarians, wlio might not di^dain the practice 
of agriculture. A numerous colony of the 
Visigoths was seated in Thrace : the remains of 
the Ostiogoths Were planted in Phrygia and 
Lydia; their immediate wants were supplied by 
a distribution of corn and cattle ; and their 
future industry was encouraged by an exemp- 
tion from tribute, during a certain term of 
years. The barbarians would have deserved to 
feel the cruel and perfidious policy of the Im- 

120 ZosnmK, 1. tv. p 'IV>— S'.'i. He too frequenth betrays 
poverty ot lu.lmnent, ili't-r^ring the raoW serwus narratives wrtB 
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pcrial court, if they had Buflered themselves to 
be dispersed througfj the provinces. They re- 
quired, and tliey obtained, the sole possession of 
the villages and distiicts assigned for their resi- 
dence ; tliey still eheiished and piopag.itcd their 
native manners and language ; asserted, in the 
bosom of despotism, the fieedom of their do- 
mestic government ; and acknov^ ledged the so- 
vereignty of the emperor, vsithout submitting 
to tlie inferior jurisdiction of tlic laws and magi- 
strates of Rome. The hcreditaiy chiefs of the 
tribes and families were still permitted to com- 
mand their followers in peace and war; l>ut the 
royal dignity was abolished ; and the generals of 
the Goths were appointed and removed at tlic 
pleasure of the emperor. An army of forty 
thousand Gotlis was maintained for the per- 
petual service of the empire of the East; and 
those hauglity troops, vnIio assume<l the title of 
I-^a'dcrati, or allies, were distinguislieil by tbeir 
gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious jirivi- 
leges. Their native courage was improved by 
the use of arms, and the knowledge of disci- 
pline; and, while the republic was guarded, or 
threatened, by the doubtful sword of the bar- , 
banans, the last sparks of the military flame I 
were finally extinguished in the minds of the I 
Romans.!-' Theodosius had the address to per- 
suade Ills allies, that the conditions of peace 
which had been extorted from him by pnidcnce 
and necessity, were the voluntary expressions of 
his sincere frieiuUhip for the Gothic nation. *'^‘5 
A different mode of vindication or apology was 
opposed to tiic complaints of the people; who 
loudly censured these shameful and dangcrou?. 

concessions. I u Tlie calamitifs of the warwerc 
painted in the most lively colours; and t!je first 
symptoms of the return of ordei. of plenty, and 
security, were diligently ex.iggeiated. Tlie ad- 
vocates of Thcodtjsius could afiirm. vvith some 
appearance of truth an<l reason, tlut it was im- 
possible to extirpate so many warlike tribes, wlio 
were rendered desperate by the loss of their 
native country; and that the exhausted pro- 
vinces would be revived by a fresli supply of 
soldiers and husbandmen. Tlie barbarians still 
wore an angry and hostile aspect ; but the ex- 
perience of past times might encourage the 
hope, that they would acejuire the habits of in- 
dustry and obedience ; tiiat their manners would 
be polished l)y time, education, and tlic influence 
of Christianity ; and that their posterity would 
insensibly bknd witli tlie great body of the 
Roman jieojile. ’ - 

Th. r hn.tiie X’otw itlistandiiig tin sc specious 
S4utiiii.rit. argument', and iliist sanguino ex- 
pectations, it was aj'p.ui'iit t{) everv tliscert:iiig 
eve, that the Goths would long lemain tlie me- j 
niifs, and might soon become the conqueniis. of j 


the Roman empire. Their rude and insolent 
behaviour expressed their contempt of the citi- 
zens and provincials, whom they insulted with 
impunity.!!* To the zeal anti valour of the 
btirbarians, Theodosius was indebted for the 
success of his anils, but their assistance was 
precarious; and they were sometimes setluced, 
l»y a treacherous and inconstant disposition, to 
abandon his standard, at tlie moment vv hen 
their service was the most essential. During 
the civil war against Maximus, a great nimiber 
of Gothic deserters retired into the morasses of 
Alacedonia, wasted the adjacent provinces, and 
obliged the intrepid monarch to expose his per- 
son, and exert his power, to siqipress 'the rising 
fl.inie of rebellion. The public apprehensions 
were fortified by the strong suspicion, that these 
tumults were not the effect of accidental pjission, 
but the result of deep and premeditated design. 
It was generally believed, that tlie Goths had 
signed the treaty of peace with an hostile and 
insidious spirit; and that their chiefs had pre- 
viously bountl themselves, by a solemn and 
secret oath, never to keep faith with the Ro- 
mans ; to maintain tlie fairest show of loyalty 
and friendship, and to watch tlie favourable 
moment of raiiine, of conquest, and of revenge. 
But, as the minds of the barbarians were not 
! insensible to tlic power of gratitude, several of 
the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted themselves 
to the service of the empire, or, at least, of the 
emperor: the whole nation was insensibly di- 
vided into two oppo''ite factions, and much 
sophistry was employed in conversation ami dis- 
pute, to cianpare the obligations of their first, 
and second, engagements. The Gotlis, who 
consichreil themselves as the friends of peace, 
of justice, and of Home, were directed by the 
authoiifv (.f biavitta, a valiant and honourable 
youth, distinguished above the rest of his coun- 
try men, by the politeness of his manners, the 
liberality of his sentiments, and the mild virtues 
of social life. Rut the more numerous faction 
adhered to the fierce and faithless Priulf, who 
inflamed the passions, anti asserted the inde- 
pendence, of liis warlike followers. On one ot 
the solemn festivals, when the chiefs of both 
parties were invited to tlie Imperial table, they 
were insensibly heated by wine, till they forgot 
the usual restraints of discretion and respect; 
and betrayed, in the presence of Theodosius, 
the fatal secret of their domeatic disputes. The 
emperor, who had been tlie reluctant witness of 
this extraordinary controversy, dissemlilcd In's 
fears and resentment, and soon dismissed the 
tumultuons a-.sembly. I'ravitta, alarmed and 
exasperated by the insolence of iiis riv.il, whose 
depaituro from the palace might have been the 
-ignal of a civil war, iioldly fuilowed him; and, 
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drawing his sword, laid Piiulf dead at his feet. 
Their companions flew to arms ; and the faith- 
ful champion of Rome would have been op- 
pressed by superior numbers, if he had not l)een 
protected by the seasonable iiiterposilion of the 
Imperial guards. Such were the scenes of 
barbaric rage, which disgraced the palace and 
table of the Roman emperor ; and, as tlie im- 
patient Goths could only 1)C restrained by the 
fimi and temperate character of Theodosius, the 
public safety seemed to depend on the life and 
abilities of a single man. 


CHAP. XXVIL 

Death of Crratian . — Ruin of AnanUm. — St. Ani^ 
brose. — First ciiil ff'ar, against 2Ltrimu ^. — 
Charactcry Adminktrationy and Pcnanccy of 
Theodosiwi. — Dea^h of Valcniinian 11. — Se- 
cond cml Jf'ar, againA Eugcnitis. — Death f 
Theoduiius. 

chartrtcT and The fame of Gratiiui, before lie 
enijitTor <TMtnn. had accomplislied the twcutk-tli 
AU.sra-oSj. yt>ar of his age. was e(jual to tliat 
of tlie most celebrated princes. His gentle and 
amiable disposition endeared him to his pri\ate 
friends, the graceful afl'ability of his manners 
engaged the aflcctioii of the jjeople : the men of 
letters, who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged 
the taste and elo<piencG, of their sovereign ; his 
valour and dexterity in arms were equallv ap- 
plauded by the soldiers; and the clergy considered 
tlie humble piety of Gratian as the Hr>t and most 
useful of his viilues. The victory of Colmar had 
delivered the West from a formidable invasion: 
and the grateful provinces of the East ascril>ctl 
the merits of Theodosius to tlie author of his 
greatness and of the public safety. Gratian 
survived tliose memorable events only four or 
fi^e years; but he survived his reputation ; and, 
before he fell a \ictim to lebellion, ho had lost, 
in a great measure, theie**pett and coiifuknccof 
the Roman woi hi. 

His detect. remarkable alteration of liis 

character or conduct may not be 
imputed to the aits of fl.'Utery, wiiich’ had be- 
sieged the son of Valentliiian from his iiifancv; 
nor to the headTtrong }ias->ions wJiicli t.hat gentle 
youth appears to ha\ e escaped. A more attentive 
^^ew' of the life of Gratian may perhaps sugge't 
the true cau-.e of the disap})i>bitmi nt <if the 
public hopes, i^i^ ajiparent \irfiie-. instead of 
being the hardy production, of expeiience and 


adversity, were the premature and artificial 
fruits of a royal evlucation. The anxious teii- 
derness of his father was continually employed 
to best<)W' on liim those advantages, wliich he 
might peiiiap-, esteem tiie more highly, as he 
himself hail been deprived of them ; and the 
most skilful masters of every science, and of 
every art, had laboured to form the mind and 
body of the young jirince. i The knowledge which 
they [gainfully communicated was displayed with 
Ostentation, and celebrated with lavish praise. 
His soft and tractable disposition received the 
fair impression of their judicious precepts, and 
the absence of [)as->ion might easily be mistaken 
for the strength of reason. Ills preceptors 
gradually rose to the rank and consequence of 
minkteis of state ; - and, as they wisely dissembled 
their secret authority, he seemed to act w ith firm- 
ness, with propriety, and with judgment, on the 
most important occasions of his life and reign. 
But the influence of thi> elaborate instruction did 
not penetrate beyond the sui face ; and the skilful 
preceptors, who so accurately gukkd the steps of 
tlieir royal pupil, could not infu-^e into his feeble 
and indolent character, the vigorous and inde- 
pendent principle of action, which renders the 
laborious pursuit of glory essentially necessary to 
the iiappiness, and almost to the existence, of the 
hero. As -oon as time and accident had removed 
those faithful counsellors from the throne, the 
emperor of the West insensibly descended to 
the level of his natural genius ; abandoned the 
reins of government to the ambitious hands which 
were stretclied forwards to grasp them ; and 
amused his leisure with tlie most frivolous gra- 
tifications. A i^ublic sale offavour and injustice 
was instiiuted, both in the court, and in the pro- 
vinces, by the worthless delegates of his power, 
whose meiit it was made sacrilege to tjuestioii.-^ 
The conscience of the credulous prince was di- 
rected by saints and bishops j wlio jnocured an 
Imperial edict to punish, as a capital oflence, 
the Violation, the neglect, or even the ignorance, 
of the divine law.^ Among the various arts 
wbiili iiad vxerckud the youth of Gratian, he had 
applied him-eif, with singular inclination and 
succes>, to manage tlie liorsi-, to draw the how, 
and to dart the j.Uelin ; and the-.e qualifications, 
whicii nuglit l.e u-..ful to a soldier, were prosti- 
tuted to the vikr ]mrpo-5es of hunting. Large 
parks were enclosed for the Imperial pleasures, 
and plentifully stocked with every species of 
wild bea-'N; and Gratian neglected the duties, 
and even the dignity, of his rank, to consume 
whole days in the vain display of his dexterity 
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and !>()Idnes', in the cliaco. The pride and 

the Roman empcfor to txcel in an art. in 
he be i*iir[)a'-'''ed !>% the meanc’it ot 

hi*. vl.iNe'i, leminded the numtnnis spcctatois of 
tile examples of Xero and C'oriun<>tUi-> : but the 
chaste and tetnpei.ite Ciratian was a stran-rer to 
their nmnstroiis \ices ; and his hands were stained 
only with the hlootl of animals.^* 
ih-.-ntent of The ])eha\iour of Gratian, which 
tl’uoiw degraded his character in the eyes 
A. n. 3Sj. of mankind, could not ha\e disturbed | 
the security of his reign, if the army liad not ' 
been provoked to resent their peculiar injuries. 
As long as the young emperor was gui<led by the 
instructions of his masters, he professed liimself 
the friend and puiiil of the sfildiers; many of his 
hours were spent in the familiar coiiYLiNation of 
tlic camp ; and the healtli. the comforts, the 
rcvi'.irds, tile lionours, of his faithful tioops, ap- 
])e.iied to be the (jbj*.ct of his attenti\e concein. 
Rut, aftt.r Grati.iu inoie fieel\ iiuhdgul his pre- 
vailing taste for hunting and sluioting, he na- 
turally connectnl hlms,.lf with tlie most dexterous 
minister', of his fa\ourite amusement. A body of 
the Aiani was receiscil into the military' and do- 
mestic ser\ice of the palace; and the admirable 
skill, which tliey were accustomed to display in 
liic unbounded plains of Scythia, was exercised, 
on a more narrow theatre, in the parks and en- 
closures of Gaul. Gratian admired the talents 
and customs of these favourite guards, to whom 
alone he intrusted the defence of his person : 
and, as if he meant to insult the public opinion, 
he frequently slirfvvcd hiirsulf to the soldiers and 
people, with the dres-, niid aims, tlie h-ng bow, 
tlie sounding quiver, .'ml the fur g ’rmetits. of a 
Scvthlan wariU'r. Tie- unwojtliy spectacle of 
a Roman piince.who h.id i..i'omc‘d ilu- cKx-sx 
and inanneis of his oeuntiy, fiik-d. th-* n-i.ids of 
tlie legions with giiefand indign '‘mn." Evcti 
the Gennaiis, so strciig ami tieuiid.d-le in the 
armies of the cmpiie, alllctctl to di*d.iin the 
strange and horrid appearance of the savage-s of 
the Xorth, who, in tlie space of a few years, had 
wandered from the Ivuiks of the- Vol^a to those 
of the Seine. A loud and liteiUious inunnur 
was echoed through tlie camps and garrisons of 
the West; and as the mild indolence of Gratian | 
neglected to extinguish the first symptoms of ! 
discontent, the want of love and respett was not 
siqiplied liy the influence of fear. Rut tlie sub- 
version of an established government is always 
a work of some real, and of much apparent, dif- 
ficultv ; and tiu-tiiroue »'f (iratiaa w.is protetfed 
b\ tlic sanctions ofc ustoin, law, ri-ligion. and the 
nice balance of the civil an<l imlit irv powe-rs. 
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! which had been established by the policy of 
j Const.iKnne. It is not very important to eu- 
quiie fioin what causes the revolt of Rritain was 
pioduced. .Vecideiit is commonly the parent of 
disouler; the seeds of lehellion happened to fall 
on a soil which was supjiosed to be more fruitful 
than any oilier in tyrants and usurpers;*' the 
legions of that sequestered island liad been long 
famous for a spirit of presumption and arro- 
gance ; and tlie name of iMaximus lUvoitofMao- 
was proclaimed, by the tumultu- iiiuam. 

ary, but unanimous voice, both of the soldiers 
and of the piovincials. The emperor, or the 
rebel, for his title was not yet ascertained by 
fortune, was a native of Spain, the countryman, 
the fellow-soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, 
whose elevation he had not seen vvitliout some 
emotions of envy and resentment : the events of 
his life liad long since fixed him in Britain ; 
j and I should not lie unwilling to find some evi- 
! dence for the marriage, vvliich he is said to liave 
! contracted w ith the daughter of a wealthy lord 
I of Caernarvonshire. 10 Rut this provincial rank 
! miglit Justly be consideied as a state of exile and 
obscurity ; and if Maximus bad obtained any 
civil or military office, he was not invested with 
the authority either of governor or general. H 
His abilities, and even his integrity, are acknow- 
le<lged by tlie partial w riters of the age ; and 
the merit must indeed have been conspicuous, 
that could extort such a confession in favour of 
the* vanquislicd enemy of Theodosius, The dis- 
content of Maximus might incline him to censure 
: the cemduct of his sovereign, and to encourage, 

■ peihaps without any views iT ambition, themur- 
murs of the' troo}»s. Rut in the mitUt of tlic 
tun.tilt, lie* artfully, or modestly, refused to 
asv'eiul tlie tiiuaie; and some ciodit appears to 
have been given to his own positive* declaration, 
th.it lie- was eompiLlhd to accept the dangeious 
pie-seiit of the Imperial pi.iple.l* 

Rut tilere W .Is danger likewise in r leht and dealh 
refusing the cmpiie; and from the 
moment that Maximus liad violated his allc'gi- 
ance to Ills lawful sovereign, he could not hope 
to reign, or even to live, if he confined his mo- 
de-rate ambition within tlie narrow limits of 
Rritain. He boldly and wisely resolved to pre- 
vent the designs of Gratian ; the youth of the 
island crowded to his standard, and he invaded 
Gaul with a fleet and army, which were long 
' afterwards remembered, as the emigration of a 
considenible part of the British nation. The 
emperor, in his peaceful residence of Paris, was 
! alanned hy their hostile approacli ; and the darts 
which he idly wasted on lions and bears, might 
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liiive l>cen employed more honourably against 
the rebels. ikit his fee!)le efforts announced 
liis degenerate spirit and desperate situation; 
and deprived him of the resources, which he 
still might have found, in the support of his 
subjects and allies. Tlie armies of Gaul, instead 
of oj)posing the march of INIaximus, received 
him with joyful and loyal acclamations; and 
the shame of the desertion was transferred from 
the people to the prince. The troops, whose 
station more immediately attaclied them to the 
service of the palace, abandoned tlie standard of 
Gratian the first time that it was displayed in the 
neighbourhood of I'aris. The emperor of the 
"West fled touards I..yons, with a train of only 
three hundred liojse; and, in the cities along 
tile road, wliere he hoped to find a refuge, or at 
least a passage, he was taught, by cruel expe- 
rience, that every gate is shut against the un- 
fortunate. Yet he might still have reached, in 
safety, the dominions of liis lirotlier ; and soon 
have returned with the forces of Italy and tfie 
East ; if he had not suffered himself to he fatally 
deceived hy the peifidious governor of the Lyon- 
nesc province. Gratian was amused hy protest- 
ations of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a 
support, which could not he eflectual ; till the 
arrival of Aiulragatiiius, tiie general of the ca- 
valry of Ma.ximu', put an end to his suspense. 
That resolute officer executed, without remorse, 
the orders, or tlie intentions, of tlie usurper. 

A. n. Gratian, as he rose from supper, 

Aug. '^5. delivered into the hands of the 

assassin ; and his body was denied to the pious 
and pressing intreaties of his brother Valen- 
tinian.i'* Tlie deatli of the emperor was followed 
by that of his powerful general Mellobandes, the 
king of the Franks; who maintained, to the 
last moment of his life, the ambiguous reputa- 
tion, which is the just recompence of obscure 
and subtile policy.!’ Tliese executions might be 
necessary to the public safety . but the success- 
ful usurper, w hose power was acknowledged by ' 
all the piovinces of the West, had the merit, and 
tlie satisfaction, of boasting, that, except those 
who had perisheil by the chance of war, his 
tiiuinph was not stained by the blood of the 
Homans, 


Trew nF pe-ic^ rcvoIution had 

T' • ‘•uch rapid succession, that 

_ _ it wouhl liave been impO''sil)le for 
A 0^5- >s. maiclitotlie relief of 

his benefactor, litfore he received the intelli- 
gence ot ill-, tlefeat and deatli. Dining the sea- 
son of sincere giief, or ostentatious mourning, 
the Eastern empeior was interrupted by the ar- 
rival ot the princlji.il chambeilain of IVfaximus: 
and tlie choice of a venerable old man, for an 
office which was usually exercised by eunuchs, 
announced to the court of Constantinople tiie 
gr.ivity and temperance of tlic British usurjier. 
The ambassador condescended to justify, or ex- 


cuse, tiie conduct of ins master ; and to protesit, 
in specious language, that the murder of Gratian 
had been perpetrated, without Ids knowledge or 
consent, hy the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. 
But he piocejded, in a firm and cipial tone, to 
ofler Theodosius the alternative of peace, or war. 
The speech of the ambassador concluded with a 
spirited declaration, that although Maximus, as 
a Homan, and as the father of his people, would 
choose rather to employ his forces in the common 
defence of tlie republic, he was armed and pre- 
pared, if his friendship should be rejected, to 
dispute, in a field of battle, the empire of the 
world. An immediate and perem[)tory answ'er 
was required ; but it was extremely difficult for 
Theodosius to satisfy, on this important occasion, 
cither tlie feelings of his own mind, or the ex- 
pectations of the public. The imperious voice 
of honour and gratitude called aloud for re- 
venge. From the liberality of Gratian, he had 
received the Imperial diadem : his patience would 
encourage the odious suspicion, that he was 
more deeply sen‘;ible of former injuries, than 
of recent obligations ; and if he accepted the 
friendshi}), he must seem to share the guilt, of 
the as-va'^sin. Even the principles of justice, 
and the interest of society, would receive a fatal 
blow fiom the impunity of Maximus; and the 
example of successful usurpation would tend to 
dissolve tlie artificial fabric of government, and 
ohee more to re-plunge the empire in the crimes 
and calamities of the preceding age. But, as the 
sentiments of gratitude and honour should inva- 
riably regulate the conduct of an individual, they 
may be overbalanced, in the mind of a sovereign, 
by the sense of superior duties : and the maxims 
both of justice and humanity must permit the 
escape of an atrocious criminal, if an inno- 
cent peo])le would bo involved in the conse- 
quences of his punishment. The assassin of 
Gratian had usurped, hut he actually possessed, 
the most warlike provinces of the empire : the 
East was exhausted by tlie misfortunes, and even 
by the success, of the Gothic xvar ; and it was 
seriously to be apj)rehended, that, after the vital 
strength of the republic hail l)cen wasted in a 
doubtful and destructive contest, tlio feeblo con- 
queror would remain an easy prey to the barba- 
rians of the north. These weighty considerations 
engaged Theodosius to dissemble his resentment, 
and to accept the alliance of the tyrant. But 
he stipulated, that Maximus sliould content him- 
self with the possession of the countries beyond 
the Alps. I'he brother of Gratian was confirmed 
and secured in the sovereignty of Italy, Africa, 
and tlie Western Illyricum ; and some honour- 
able comlitions were inserted in the treaty, to 
protect the mtmor)', and the laws, of the deceased 
emperor.!" According to the custom of the age, 
tl:e images of the three imperial colleagues were 
exhibited to the veneration of the peo])le : nor 
should it be lightly supposed, that in tlie nio- 
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m'ent of a solcnrn reconciliation, Tlieotlosius 
secretly cherished the intention of perfidy and 
re\enge. 

n» tsmand Contempt of Gratian for the 

ortb'iioiedKts Roman soldiers had expo'^ed him to 
'iTis’dr' the fatal effects of their resentment. 
teS. jjjj profound ^eneration for the 

Christian clergy was rewarded by the .aj)plause 
and gratitude of a powerful order, which has 
claimed, in every age, the privilege of dispens- 
ing honour«, both on earth and in heaven. 
The orthodox bishops bewailed his death, and 
their own irreparable loss; but they were soon 
comforted by the discovery, that Gratian had 
committed the sceptre of the East to the hands 
of a prince, wliose hnnible faith, and fervent . 
real, were siipp<jrted by the spirit and abilities ' 
of a more vigorous character. Among the be- j 
nefatt(*rs of the church, the fame of ('onstanlinc 
lias been rivalled by the glory of Theodosius. 
If Constantine had the a<l\antage of erecting 
the staiulaid of the cross, the emulation of his 
successor assumed the merit of subduing the 
Arian heresy, and of abolisliing the worship of 
idols in tlie Roman world. Theodosius was 
the first of the emperors baptised in tlie true 
faith of the Trinity. Although he was born of 
a Christian family, the maxims, or at least the i 
practice, of the age, encouraged him to delay 
tlie ceremony of his initiation ; till he was ad- 
monished of the danger of delay, by the serious 
illness which threatened his life, towards the 
end of the first year of his reign. Before he , 
again took the field against the Goths, he re- 
ceived tlie sacrament of baptism fiom Acho- . 
lius, the orthodox bishop of I'lus^.alonica : ; 

and, as the emperor ascended from the holy , 
font, still glowing witli the warm feelings of lo- 
generation, lie dictated a solemn cilict, vvliich ; 
proclaimed his own faith, ami prcscribeil llic re- | 
ligion of his subjects. “ It is our pleasure ■ such ; 
“ is the Imperial style) that all the nations, ; 
“ which are governed by our clemency and nio- 
deration, should stedfastly adhere to tlie rc- 
“ ligion which was taught by St. Peter to the 
“ Romans; which faitliful tradition has pre- 
“ served ; and which is now professed by the 
‘‘ pontiff Damasus, and by Peter, bishop of [ 
“ Alexandria, a man of apostolic lioliness. Ac- j 
“ cording to the discipline of the apostles, and j 
“ the doctrine of the Gospel, Ut us believe the j 
“ sole deity of the Fatlier, the Son, and tlie j 
Holy Ghost; under an eipial majtstv, and a | 
“ pious Trinity. We authorise the tolhiw ers of 
tills doctrine to assume the title t/f t'.itholic 
“ Christians; and as we jud'^e, that .all others 
“ are extravagant madmen, we braiul them with 
“ the infamous name of Hinfics; anri dvelaro, ; 
“ that their conventKles shall no lunger ii^iirp 
“ the respectable appelUtion of diurthes. Be- . 
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** sides the condemnation of Divine justice, they 
** must expect to suffer the severe penalties, which 
“ our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom, 
“shall think proper to iiiHict ujion them.” -2 
Tlie faitli of a soldier is commonl) the fruit of 
instruction, rather than of entpiiry ; but as the 
emperor always fixed his eyes on the vi‘'ible 
land-marks of orthodoxy, whicli he had so pru- 
dently constituted, his religious opinions were 
never affected l)y the specious texts, the subtle 
arguments, and the amliigiums creeds of the 
iVrian doctors. Once indeed lie expressed a 
faint inclination to conveise with the eUxpient 
and learned Eunomins, who lived in retirement 
at a small tlistance from Constantinople. But 
the dangerous interview was prevented liy the 
prayers of the empress Flaccilla, wlio trembled 
for the salvation of her hushand ; and the mind 
of 'riieodosius was confirmed by a theologic.il 
argument, adapted to the rudest capacity. He 
had lately bestowed, on his elde>t stin Arcadius, 
the name anil lionours of Augustus, and the 
two prince's were seate*d on a stately throne to 
receive the homage of their subjects. A bishopi 
Amphilocliius of Icoiiium, approached the 
throne, and after saluting, with due reverence, 
tlie person of his sovereign, lie accosted Uie royal 
youth with the same familiar tenderness, which 
he might have used towaids a plebeian child. 
Provoked by tliis insolent behaviour, the mo- 
narch gave Olliers, that the rustic priest should 
be instantly driven from his pre-ence. But 
while the guards were forcing him to the door, 
the dcxteious polemic had time to execute his 
design, by exclaiming, w ith a loud voice, “ .Such 
*• is the ticatiiient. t)*.mpirorl which the King 
“ of heaven li.is ]ircpai cd for tliosc impious men, 
“ wlio ullect to woiship the Tather, but refuse tO 
“ acknowledge the eipial majesty of his divine 
“ Son.” Tlieodovius imiiiediatelv embraced the 
!)Uhop of Iconium; and never forgot the im- 
portant lesson, which he had received from this 
dramatic parable.23 

Con.tantinoiile «a5 tlie principal ^ 

scat and fortress of .\iidnisin ; and, , 

, . 1 . f. ,, A.D 34y-3B0. 

in a long interval oi forty years, 
the faith of the princes and prelates, w ho reigned 
in the capital of the East, was rejected in the 
puier schools of Rome and .Vlexandria. The 
arciiiepiscopal tlirone of IMaceiloiiius, which liad 
!)een polluted witii so mucli ( hristiaii blood, 
was successively filled by Eudoxus and D.iino- 
]ihilus. nieir diocese enjoyed a free importation 
of vice and error fiom every province of the 
empire; the eager pursuit of religion', contro- 
versy aflbnled a ni-w occupation to tlie bu-»y 
idleness of tlie metiopolis; and we may credit 
the a'sertion of an intelligent observer, wlio de- 
sciibes. With stane pleasantry, the effects of tlie'ir 
lo(|uacious zeal. “ Tliis tily,” says he, “ is full 
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“ of mechanics ami slaves, who are all of them 
“ profound theologians ; and preach in the shops 
and in tlie streets. If you desire a man to 
“ change a piece of silver, he informs you, 
“ wherein the Son differs from the Fatlier : if 
“ you ask the price of a loaf, you are tuhl, by 
“ way of reply, that the Son is inferior to the 
‘‘ Father ; and if you enquire, whether the bath 
“ is ready, the answer is, that the Son was made 
“ out of nothing.” The heretics, of various 
denominations, subsisted iti jn'ace under the 
protection of the Aiiaris of Constantinople ; who 
endeavoureil to secure the attachment of those 
obscure sectaries ; wliile tliey abused, with un- 
relenting severity, the victory which they had 
obtained over tlie followers of the council of 
Nice. During the partial reigns of Constantius 
and Valens, the feeble remnant of the Homo- 
ousians was deprived of the public and private 
exercise of their religion ; and it lias been ob- 
served, in pathetic language, that rlie scattered 
flock was left witliout a shejiherd, to wander on 
the mountains, or to be devoured by rapacious 
wolves. -'5 But, as their zeal, instead of being 
subdued, derived strength and vigour from op- 
pre'«sion, they seized the first moments of im- 
perfect free(iom, wliich they acquired by the 
death of Wdeii'', to form themselves into a re- 
gular congregation, under tlie conduct of an 
Gregory Xa. episcopal pustor. Two natives of 
uanzen Cappadocia, Basil, and Ciegory 
Nazianzen,-? were distinguished above all their 
cotemporaries, 23 by the rare union of proiane 
eloquence and of orthodox piety. These orators, 
who might sometimes be compared, by them- 
selves, and by the public, to the most celebrated 
of the ancient Greeks, were united by the ties 
of the strictest friendship. They havi cultivated, 
with equal ardour, the same lilxial studies in 
the schools of Athens; they had retired, with 
equal devotion, to the same solitude in the de- 
serts of Pontus ; and every spark of emulation, 
or envy, appeared to be totally extinguKhed in 
the holy and ingenuous breasts of Gregory and 
Basil. But the exaltation of Basil, fiom a pri- 
vate life to the arcliiepiscopal tliroiK of Ca:s,trea, 
discovered to the world, and peiliajis to himself, 
the pride of liis character; and tlie first favour 
which lie condescentled to bestow on his frieml 
was received, and })eil'a}is was inten.led, as a 
cruel insult. “9 Instead of employing tlie supe- 
rior talents of Gregory in some useful and con- 
spicuous station, the haughty pi elate selected. 


25 See JortinV Remarlrs on F. Hi-tor-, xol iv p 7 I. 
The thirts -thinl ( Ir-iiior ot Or» -N.*/ ’.n?- n ‘•th. d-., piih p»l. '..uie 
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29 Gregorv’^ Poem on his o^vn Life contahi* some beautiful ’.nc« 
(tom. u. p.S.}, which burst from the heart, and speak the parius of 
injured and lost friendship . 
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among the fifty bislioprics of Id's oxten^'ive pro- 
vince, the wretched village of Sa',Ima,3" without 
water, without verdure, without society, situate at 
the junction of three highways, arid frequented 
only by the inces-.ant jia^-sage of rude and cla- 
morous wagoners. Gregory submitted with 
reluctance to this hmniliating exile ; he was or- 
dained liishop of Sasima ; but he solemnly pro- 
tests, that lie never consumin.ited hi.-> spiritual 
marriage with tills disgusting bride. He after- 
wards consented to undertake the government 
of his native church of Nazianzus,^i of which 
bis father had been bishop above five and forty 
years. But as he was still conscious, that he 
deserved another audience, and 

, , , a'-i epU the mis- 

another theatre, he accepted, with si.muf Conatdn- 
no unworthy ambition, the honour- ""a’ d -rs, 
able invitation, which was addressed 
to him from the orthodox paity of Constantino- 
ple. On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was 
entertained in the house of a pious and charitable 
kinsman ; the most spacious room was conse- 
crated to the uses of religious worship ; and the 
name of Ana.^ta'^ia was chosen, to express the 
resurrection of the Nicene faith. This pri- 
vate conventicle was afterwaids converted into 
a magnificent church ; and the credulity of 
the succeeding age was prepared to believe 
the miraties and visions, which attested the 
presence, or at least the jirotection, of the 
Mother of God. ^2 The pulpit of the Anas- 
tasia was the scene of the labours and triumphs 
of Gregory Nazianzen ; and, in the space 
of two year.s, he experienced all the spiritual 
adventures which constitute the prosperous 
or adverse fortunes of a missionary. '^•3 The 
.Brians, who were provoked by the boldness of 
his cnterjirise, represented his doctrine, as if he 
had preached three distinct and equal Deities; 
and the devout populace was excited to sup- 
press by violence and tumult, the irregular 
assoniblios of the Athanasian heretics. From 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, there issued a motley 
crowtl of common beggars, who had foifeited 
“ their claim to pity; of monks, who had the 
“ appearance of goal', ur ^atvis; and of women, 
‘‘ more terrililo tlian so many JezebcL. ” Tlie 
doors of the Anastasia were broke open : much 
rrii'.ehiet was pcrpctratcfl, or attempted, with 
stick'*, -vtouts, and firebianiK ; and as a man lost 
his life ill the affray, Giegory, who was sum- 
moned the next morning before the magistrate, 
had the satisfaction of supposing, that he publicly 
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confc'^scd the name of Chri'^t. Afur lie was 
dt.‘U\eied from the feai and danj^er of a fijreij^n 
eiiL'inv, his irdaiit cluirch \\as disirjaccd and dis- 
tnicteil by intestine faction. A stian^er, ^\ho 
assumed the name of Ma\hnus,^t ami the cloak 
of a C'vnic philosopher, insinuated liiinself into 
the confidence of Cirei^ory ; deceived and abused 
his fiivoiir.ible opinion; and formin'^ a secret 
connection with some bisho]>s of KJ^ypt, at- 
temjitcd, by a clandestine oidination, to supplant 
his jiatron in the e})iscopal seat of Constantinople. 
'I'hese inortitications ini,u:iit sometimes tempt the 
Caj)paducian missionary to regret Ins obscure 
solitude. But his fatigues were rewarded liy 
the dailv increase of his fame and his congrega- 
tion ; and he enjoyeil the pleasure of oh^eiving, 
that th “ ^ruater part isf his numerous audience 
retiud fiom liis sermons. satisli.Ml the elo- 

jpici) e of the preacher, ' or dissatisiied witli 
tlie inauifuld im[)crfections of their faith and 
piactice. " 

Haunt \riia- Catluillcs of Ctiiistaiitinoplc I 

i-iu -It ' nit- were animate<l with joyful coiifi- 
A n Vsi', deuce by the baptism and edict of 
No. 'i'.. Theodosius ; and they impatiently 
waited the ert'ectsof Ids gracious promise. Their 
Iiopes were speedily accoinplisiied ; and the em- 
peror, as soon as he liad finished the operations 
of the campaign, made his public entry into the 
ca])ital at the head of a victorious army. The 
next day after his arrival, he summoneil Daino- 
pliilus to his presence; and offered tliat Arian 
prelate the hard alternative of subscribing the 
Nicene creed, or of instantly resigning, to the 
orthodox believers, tlie use and po'-st-s^iou of the 
e])iscoj)al ]>al. u. 0 , tlie t.itliLih.il of .St. S,>pl:ia, 
and ail tlie ilunxiKs of Con aammojile. ’^I'lie 
ze<d of Daiiiophilus. whitli in a Catiiolic saint 
would have been justly apjilaiuKih cmbraicd, 
without hesitatii)!!. a life of jiovtity a..d cxde. ' 
and ids renmval was immLdi.uely f.)lh;we<l by 
the puriiieatiun id' il.e Imperial city, ’I’he 
Ariaiis might c«):n.plain, wit!) some ujfp^aiance 
of justice, that an inconsiderable conjriegalion 
of sectaries .sliould usurp the hundred ilmrches, 
which they were insuthcieiit to fill- vvhdst the 
far greater part of the jteojtle was ciuclly ex- 
cluded from everx place of religious worship. 
'I’hcodosius was still inexorable: but as the 
angels who protected tlie Catholic c.ansCt were 
only visible to the eyes of f,dth, be prudentlv 
rcinforceil those licavi-iilv legions, with the more 
vlKctnal .lid <*f t*’mporal and carnal wi-apoiis. 
and the clmrih of Sojihia w.is otcupu-d bv a 
l.uji- body c,f the Iinperi.d guard'. If the 
iiiiud of (irvgoiy was su-ciptible of pride, he 
must havt.' bit .1 vtiv livel) s.iti'f.u tion. wlani 
the LUiptror condiuted him through the sti,its 
in solemn tnuiuph ; .lud. with hjs own h uul. 
le'peetfuliv plaCiil ium on ilie arcliK}»isCo^..d 
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throne of Constantinople. But the saint (who 
had not subdued the impel feclions of human 
viitiie) was deeply all'ected by the mortifving 
consideiathm, tiiat his eiiti. iice into tlie fold was 
that of a wtdf, rather than of a shepherd: that 
the glittej iiig arms, winch surrouudeil liis person, 
were necessarv for his s.ifetv ; and that he alone 
was the object of the imjirecatioiis of a great 
jiaity, whom, as men and citizens, it was impos- 
sible for him to despise. lie beheld the innu- 
merable multitude of either sex, and of every 
age, who crowded the streets, the windows, and 
tlie roofs of the houses; he heard the tumuliii- 
ous voice of rage, grief, astonishment, and de- 
spair; and Gregory fairly confesses, that on the 
memorable day of his installation, tlie capital of 
the East wore the appearance of a city taken by 
sttnin, and in the hands of a baibarian con- 
(jueror Abont six weeks afterwards, Theo- 
difsius declared his re'olution of expelling, from 
all tlie churches of his dominions, the bishops 
and tlieir clergy, who should obstinately refuse 
to believe, or at least to jnofess, the doctrine of 
the council of Nice. His lieutenant 
Sapor was anned with tlie ample .a i>. vsi, 

* , , X , Jan 10 . 

powers ot a general law, a special 
commission, and a military force ;S‘> and this 
ecclesiastical revolution was conducted with so 
much discretion and vigour, tliat the religion of 
the emperor was established, without tumult, or 
bloodsheil, in all tlie provinces of the East. 
The writings of the Arians if tliey had been 
permitted to exist, would perliajis contain the 
lamentable story ot’ tlie }*ersi.cution, wliicb af- 
riictetl the churcli undei the i eign of the impious 
'i’I.ei'dosius ; <ind the sulKiings of th''ir h(»ly 
coutess<u s u.iu'ut claim the pitv of tlie disinter- 
ested reider. Yet theie is le.ison to imagine, 
th.it the violence of /eal and revenge was, iu 
some luvasurc, clndud b\ the want of resistance; 
and that, in thuir niiversirv, the Arians displayed 
much less tinunes', than had been exerted by 
the ortl.odox pa:ty under the leigns of Con- 
slaiitius and Valei.s. The moral character and 
coiuluct of the hostile sects appLar to have been 
governed by the same common principles of 
nature and religion : but a very material cir- 
cumstance may be discovered, which tended to 
distinguish tlie degrees of tiicir tlieological faith. 
Both parties, in tiie schools, as well as in the 
temples, acknow U dged and worshipped the di- 
vine majesty of Christ; and, as we are alwavs 
])rone to impute our own sc-ntimenls and passions 
to the Deity, it would be deemed more prudent 
ami lesjiectful to exaggerate, llian to tircuin- 
sciibe, the adorable piiicctions t»f the S*m of 
(p(nl. 'I tie disGple of Atlianasius exulted in 
the proud lonlideuce, that he h.id entitled hini- 
s, if tt) the divine htvour; while tlie follower of 
AiiUs must have been tormented, by the secret 
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apprehension, that he was guilty, perhaps, of an 
unpardonable offence, by the scanty praise, and 
parsimonious honours, wiijcli lie bestowed on 
the Judge of the World. The opinions of 
Arianism might satisfy a cold and speculative 
mind : but the doctrine of the Nicene creed, 
most powerfully recommended by the merits of 
faith and devotion, was much better adajited to 
become popular and successful in a believing age. 
The council of The hopo, that truth and wisdom 
fouiid lu the assemblies of 
May. orthodox clergy, induced the 

emperor to convene, at Constantinople, a s\nod 
of one hundred and Hfty bisliops, who proceeded, 
without much difficulty or delay, to complete 
the theological system wliich had been estab- 
lished in the council of Nice. The vehement 
disputes of the fourth century had been chiefly 
employed on the nature of the Son of God ; 
and the various opinions wdiich were embraced 
concerning the Sec^md, were extended and trans- 
ferred, by a natural analogy, to the Thirdj per- 
son of the Trinity. Yet it was found, or it 
was thought, necessary, by the victorious adver- 
saries of Arianism, to explain tlie ambiguous 
language of some respectable doctors : to con- 
firm the faith of the Catholics ; and to condemn 
an unpopular and inconsistent sect of iMacedo- 
niansj who freely admitted that the Son was 
consubstantial to the Father, while they were 
fearful of seeming to acknowledge the existence 
of Three Gods. A final and unanimous sen- 
tence was pronounced to ratify the e<|ual Deity 
of the Holy Ghost ; the mysterious doctrine has 
been received by all the nations, and all the 
churches, of the Christian world ; and their 
grateful reverence has assigned to the bishops of 
Theodosius, the second rank among the general 
councilsA'-i Their knowledge of religious truth 
may have been preserved by tradition, or it may 
have been communicated by inspiration; but 
the sober evidence of history will not allow 
much weight to the personal authority of the 
F'athers of Constantinople. In an age, v\lien 
the ecclesiastics had scandalously degenerated 
from the model of apostolical purity, the most 
worthless and corrupt v>ere alwavs the most 
eager to frequent, and disturb, the episcopal 
assemblies. The conflict and fermentation of 
so many opposite interests and tempers inflamed 
the passions of the bishops : and their ruling 
passions were, the love of gold, and the love of 
dispute- Many of the same prelates wlio now 
applauded the orthodox piety of Tlieodosiiis, 
had repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibilitv, 
their creeds and opinions; and in the various 
revolutions of the church and state, the religion 
of their sovereign was the rule of their obse- 
quious faith. When the emperor suspended his 

41 Le rierc has given a ciiriiyiis extract ItiMioth^qne T'’niT,r.t-l'e, 

tom xviii p ) of the al s.-rmon-. win. h <.r.i£i.Ty 

Nazianzeti pronounce,! at Cori-tant nople ac.in-t the .Viian>, EunJ- 
iniansi Macedonian®, &»’. He tclK the M.-'cedoniam, who deihed 
the Father and the Son, wuh< ir the Ili i' Olio-t, that tl.tv Tritfhi 
as well be stjled TnUuitts a? <7r>tjor> hniistU n.i- klinust 

a Tntheiit; and his monarchy ot heaven rioeinbif, a well n.guiat<.4 
KistocracT. 

42 ITie first ceneral council of Constmtinople now f.un-.jhs m the 
Vatican, but the popes had Iona he^uated and iht .r hos.-at'cn | er- 
plexes, and almost staggers, tire hunibie liUtmont iMein LeCtes. 
tom. LX. p 4y0, Suit.' 

4,V Before the death of Meletius. six or eight of hi-, most popular 
ecclesiastics, among whom was FUv.an, had atjuini, l. r the >^-1110 « f 
p:-ice,thtUahopnc ufAnuoch. iScaomen, 1 >u. c.a. 11. bocrates, 


prevailing influence, the turbulent synod was 
blindly impelled by the absurd or selfit>h mo- 
tives of pride, hatred, and rc’sentinent. The 
death of 3Ieletius, which happened at the coun- 
cil of Constantinople, presented the most fa- 
vourable opportunity of terminating the schism 
of Antiocli, by suffering his aged rival, Paul- 
inas, peaceably to end his tlays in the episcopal 
chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus were 
unblemislied. But his cause was supported by 
the Western churches ; and the bishops of the 
synod resolved to perpetuate the mischiefs ot 
discord, by the hasty ordination of a perjured 
candidate, ■*•5 rather than to betray the imagined 
dignity of the East, which had been illustrated 
by the birth and death of the Son of God. Such 
unjust and disorderly proceedings forced the 
gravest members of tlie assembly to dissent and 
to secede ; and the clamorous majority, which 
remained masters of the field of battle, could be 
compared only to wasps or magpies, to a flight 
of cranes, or to a flock of geese, 

A suspicion may possibly arise. Retreat of 
that so unfavourable a picture of 
ecclesiastical synods has been drawn 
by the partial hand of some obstinate heretic, or 
some malicious infidel. But the name of the 
sincere historian who has conveyed this in- 
structive lesson to the knowledge of posterity, 
must silence the impotent murmurs of super- 
stition and bigotry. He was one of the most 
pious and eloquent bishops of the age ; a saint 
and a doctor of the church ; the scourge 
of Arianism, and tlie pillar of the orthodox 
faith; a distinguished member of the council 
of Constantinople, in which, after the death of 
Meletius, he exercised the functions of presi- 
dent: in a word — Gregory Nazianzen himself. 
The harsli and ungenerous treatment which he 
experienced,’*® instead of derogating from the 
truth of Ills evidence, affords an additional proof 
of the spirit w hich actuated the deliberations of 
the synod. Their unanimous suffrage had con- 
firmed the pretensions which the bishop of 
Constantinople derived from the choice of the 
people, and the approbation of the emperor. 
But Gregory soon became the victim of malice 
and envy. The bishops of the East, his stre- 
nuous adherents, provoked by his moderation in 
the affairs of Antioch, abandoned him, without 
support, to the adverse faction of the Egyptians; 
who disputed the validity of his election, and 
rigorously asserted the obsolete canon, that pro- 
hibited the licentious practice of episcopal 
translations. The pride, or the humility, of 
Gregory-, prompted him to decline a contest 
wlu'ch might have been imputed to ambition 
and avarice ; and he publicly offered, not with- 
out some mixture of indignation, to renounce 

I T c. .“») TiUemont thinks it hi-, fluty to dis’ielievp the story, hut 
he o>,n- that there are many rircuin-tanros m the life of Flavian, 
whu h jfvni inron-i-tent with the ^rai-es of < hrv'O-toin, and the cha- 
racter «•! a saint { Mt m. t.rcles loni.v I) .'ill.)' 

ll Consult fiRctirs Na/i.tnrtn, de vita su.i, tom ii. p. 2.V— 2.S. 
H.s central .mil j.jrticular ' ' ’ • 

nia> be seen in vtr-iC and pr 

ti-m 11 . I'drnien \ p. Si. , • 

1 iliemont, and fairly pr.xlu...... . . . .t..., 

1.5 ''ee Oregon,, tom 11 . de Vila ®ua, p. 28—31. The fourteenth, 
Iw iu\— evtnth, and tl irty -second Orations were pronounced in the 
sta^rrs this l uiines.' The peroration of the last (tocn- 1 . 
p '-S , 1)1 whicn he t.vkes a sniemn leave of men and angels, the 
c*’. .tn-l tl ‘ emperor, tlie and the a paiheuc, ami 

juuOiUc. 
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the government of a church, which had been 
restored, and almost created, by Ids labours. 
His resignation was accepted by the synod, and 
by the emperor, \\ith more readiness tJian he 
seems to liave expected. At the time when he 
might ha\e hojjed to enjoy the fruits of his 
xictory, his episcopal throne was tilled by the 
senator Nectarius ; and tiie new archbisljop, 
accidentally recommended by his easy temper 
and venerable aspect, was obliged to delay the 
ceremony of his consecration, till he hatl pre- 
xiously dcspatclied the rites of his baptism.*t6 
After this remarkable experience of the ingra- 
titude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired 
once more to liis obscure solitude of t'appa<h>- 
cia ; where he employed the remainder «>f his 
life, about eight years, in tlie exeuises of p«>etry 
and de\otion. 'I’lie title of Saint has been added 
to liis name; hut the tenderness of Ins hi-.ul,*” 
and the elegance of Ids genius, rctiect a more 
])!easing lustre on liie memory of Gregory 
Nazi.uizon. 

F<!i.oofThe- It was not cuough that Theodo- 
thrhCTHi'f"'"’' suppiessed the ins»)lcnt 

A. I). 3s{j-o'u. (jf A nanism, or that he had 

abundantly re\engcd the injuries which the 
Catholics sustained from the ze.il of Constan- 
tius and Valcns. The orthodox emperor con- 
sidered every heretic as a rebel against the 
supreme powers of heaven and of earth ; and 
each of those powers might exercise tlicir pecu- 
liar jurisdiction over the soul and body of tlie 
guilty. The decrees of the council of Con- 
stantinople had ascertained the tiue standard of 
the faith; and the c'cclosiastics, who go\erncd 
the conscience of Theodosius, stiggcstcd the 
most effectual nuthods <)f persecution. In the 
space of fifteen >ears, he [a oinulgated at least 
fifteen sf\ere tdicts agaui't the lieretics ;■*' more 
especially against those w ho rejecti.tl the doctrine 
of the Trinity; and to depine tliem of e\ery 
hope of t’scajie. he steinl\ enactid, that if any 
laws or rescripts sliould lie alleged in tluir 
fa^our, tlie judges sliunld coiisidtr ilieiu as the 
illegal productions, either of fraud, or forgery. 
The penal statutes x\eTe ilirected against the 
ministers, the as'cmblies, ami the persons of 
the heretics; and the passions of the legislator 
were expressed in the language of declamation 
and in\e'Cti\e. I. Tlie heretical teachers, who 
usurped tlie sacred titles of Ilishops, t»r l*»es- 
hyters, were not only excludetl from the* prixi- 
leges .m<l eiiKilwn.ciits so liberally granted to 
the orthodox chrgx.hut tluy wire exjiosed to 
the iie.'uy penahus of exile and coiilisi .itjoij. if 
till) prisuimd to j.riaili the doitrine, or to 
priietise tlie ntis, of th. ir cr, in-'-i il -nts. A 
fine of ten poiimis of gol l .il>t»\e four Immlred 
}>oiimls sferiing) w<is in,posid on i xux rson 
who sliould dare to c<’nlir. or nciixe. or pro- 
mote, an heretical or<Unafion : and it wa> 


reasonably expected, that if the race of pastors 
could be extinguishe'tl, their helpless fiocks 
would be compelled, by ignorance and hunger 
to return within the jiale of the Catholic church. 

II. The rigorous prohibition of conxenticles 
was carefully extended to e\ery jiossible cir- 
cumstance, in which the heretics could assemble 
with the intention of worshipping Go<l and 
Christ according to the dictates of thyir con- 
science. Their religious meetings, whether 
public or secret, by day or by night, in cities 
or in the country, were e<|ually proseribeil by 
the edicts of Theodosius; and the building, or 
grountl, which had been used for tliat illegal 
purpose, was forfeited to the Imperial domain, 

III. It was supposed, that the error of the 

heretics could proceed only from the obstinate 
temper of tlieir minds ; and that sucli a temper 
w.is a fit object of censure and punishment. 
I'he anathemas of the church were fortified by a 
sortofeixil excommunication; which separated 
them from their fellow -citizens, by a peculiar 
brand of infamy ; and this declaration of the 
supremo magistrate teudetl to justify, or at least 
to excuse, tJie insults of a fanatic populace. 
The sectaries were gradually disqualified for the 
possession of lionourable, or lucrative, employ- 
ments ; and Tlieodosius was satisfied with his 
own justice, when he decreed, that, as the Ku- 
nomians distinguished the nature of the »Son 
from that of tlie Father, tliey should be in- 
capal»!e of making their wills, or of recei\ing 
any adxant.ige fioin testamentary donations. 
'Hie guilt of tlie MamchaMn hircsy was cs- 
teiineii of such niagiutiide, that it could be 
evpi.itid onlv b% the dealii of the ofK‘n<ier ; and 
the same e.ipit.d punishment was intiiitid on 
the Audi. ins, or ' wiio should 

dare to peijn-trate the atrocious crime, of cele- 
brating, on an iinjirojier day, tlie festixal of 
Easter. JAery Roman might exercise the right 
of public aicus.ition ; hut tiie offiCQot' Itif/uisUors 
of the Failli, a name so deservedly abhorred, 
was first instituted undir the reign of llieodo- 
sius. Yet we are assured, that the execution of 
his penal edicts was seldom enforced ; an«l that 
the pious emperor appeared less desirous to 
punish, than to reclaim, or terrify, liis refractory 
subjects. 

'ilie theory of persecution was ETfmtinn 
establislied by 'riieodosius, whose 
justice and piety haxe been ap- 
pla(ide<l by the saints : but tbe practice of it, in 
the fullest extent, was reservetl for Ids lival and 
1 colleague, iVlaximus, the first, among thi* C-'hil.s- 
' lian pnnees, who shed the blood of his Christian 
[ subjects, on account of’ their religious opinion'-, 

[ 'I'he < au'-e of the Fri'-i illiani'.t*',^* a ricent ■'ict 
of heretics, wlui disturhid the proxincis of 
Spain, was traii'-firred, In nppt.d, from tlie 
sxnodof Ilourdeaux to the Iiupeilal cumi-'toty 
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of Treves ; and !)y the sentence of the pra‘torian 
prefect, seven persons were tortured, condemned, 
and executed. The iirst of tiiese was l*ri‘'cd- 
lian himself, bishop of Avila, ^3 in Spain; 
wlio adorned the advantages of birth anil for- 
tune, by the accomplishments of eloquence and 
learning. Two presbyters, and two deacons, 
accompanied their beloved master in his death, 
which tliey esteemed as a glorious martyidom; 
and the number of religious victims was com- 
pleted ])y the execution of Latroni.in, a poet, 
who rivalled the fame of the ancients; and of 
Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bourdeaux, the 
widow of the orator Delphidius.^3 'j'uobidiops 
who hail embraced the sentiments of I'll-vcillian, 
were condemned to a distant and dreary exile 
and some indulgence was shown to tlie meaner 
criminals, who assumed the merit of an early 
repentance. If any credit could be allow eil to 
confessions extorted by fear or ))ain, and to 
vague reports, the otTspring of malice and cre- 
dulity, the heresy of the Prised Uanists would be I 
found to include the various abominations of 1 
magic, of impiety, and of lewdness.j'* IVisciU 
lian, who wandeied about the worUl in the 
company of his spiiitual sLters, was accused of 
praving stuik naked in the midst of the con- 
gregation; and it was conlielently asserted, that 
the effects of his criminal intercourse with the 
daughter of Euchrocia, lud b-een suppressed, by 
means still more odious and criminal. But an 
accurate, or rather a candid, enipiiry, will dis- 
cover, that if the Priscillianists violated the laws 
of nature, it was not by the licentiousness, hut 
by the austerity, of their lives. They absolutely 
condemned the use of the marnage-l)ed ; and 
t!ic peace of families was often disturbed by 
indiscreet separations. They enjoined, or re- 
commended, a total abstinence from all animal 
food; and their continual pravers, fasts, and 
vigiN, inculcated a rule of strict and peifect 
devotion. Tlio speculative tenets of the sect, 
concerning the jieison of Chri'.t, and the nature 
of the human soul, were derived fiom the Gnos- 
tic an<l IMaiiichaan system ; and tins vain jihi- 
losopliy, w hicli luul been transported from Egvpt 
to Spain, was ill adaptedto the grosser sjnrifs of 
tlie West. Tiie oliscure iHscijde', cf Ihi^cillian 
sufl'ered, ]angiU'<hed. and uraduallv di'UiJj'.eared • 
his tenet', were rejeeteel bv the cler^v and 
people, but ili^ death was the siibjt.et of a loii^ 
and vehement contiuvir'y; while 'ome ai- 
raigned, ami others applaiidei!, tlie ju-tice of 
his sentence. It is with ple.isiiie th.it we c.m 
observe the luimane inconsisteiicv of the most ! 
illustrious saints aiul bishops. .Vmbiose of iMi- 
ian,-^" and iMartiii of Tours, >■’ who, on this 

■'i '•i i.ni-. the arihh«n-t> «ah e-l-tni ar.d 

i I ..\ ]i M r mi ]>ri .. >ri,i{ii. * < mi.i 5 t 'tt u. tiiT.i-m 

if^oriiiiii, j r.ir,!!-. n’l.iti in Ml ni ini it . ■ I.. ■•i-t « ir’ier*'. t- 


occasitin, a'lsertcfl the cause of toleration. They 
jiitii il the unhappy men, who had been executed 
at Tievcs ; they refused to hold communion 
with their episcopal murderers; and if iMartin 
devi.iteil from that geiicious re'olution, his 
motives Were laudable, and bis repentance was 
exemplary. The bishops of Tours and Milan 
inonounced, vvitliout hesitation, the eternal 
tlamnation of heretics ; but they were sur- 
jirised, and sliocked, by the bloody image of 
their temporal death, and the honest feelings of 
nature resisted the artiHcial prejudices of theo- 
logy. The humanity of AmhroTe and Martin 
was conffrmed by the scandLilous irregularity 
of the proceedings against Priscillian and his 
adliereuts- The civil and ecclesiastical minis- 
ters had transgressed tlie limits of their respect- 
ive provinces. The secular judge had pre- 
sumed to receive an appeal, and to pronounce 
a d,.tiiutive sentence, in a matter of faith, and 
episcopal jurisdiction. The bisliops had dis- 
graced tlieniselves by exercising tlie functions of 
accusers in a criminal jiiosecution. Theciuelty 
of Ithacius,"’' who beheld tlie tortures, and so- 
licited the deaili, of the Iietetics, provoked the 
Just indignation of mankind ; and tlie vices of 
tliat proHigute bistjo}) vvere admitted as a proof, 
that bis zeal was instigated by the sordid motives 
ot interest. Since the dtafh of Piiscillian, the 
rude attempts of persecution have been refined 
and inetl'iHliseil in the holy office, which assigns 
their distinct jiarts to the ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar powers. The devoted victim is regularly 
delivered by the priest to the magistrate, and 
by the magistiace to the executioner; and the 
inexorable sentence of the church, which de- 
clares the spiiitual guilt of the offender, is 
expressed in the mild language of pity and in- 
tercession. 

Among tlie ecclesiastics, wlio il- 
lustrated the reign of Tiitotlo'ius, ^fSiran. 
Gregory Nazianzeii was distin- 
guislied by the talents of an eloquent preacher; 
the reputation of miraculous gifts added weight 
and dignity to the iiioiiastic virtues of IMartinof 
Tours ; '-'3 but the p.ilm of e]'iscop:il vigour and 
ability was ju'.tly claimed b\ the intrepid Am* 

_ bni'o Ho was descended from a noble 
I taiiiily ot lli'inaus; III . father had exercised the 
j important i-ilice <;f pi.etoiian jjra-fect of Gaul; - 
and t'lo '('?!, affer j'li'sing through the studies 
ot a libeial e.Uii.ition, attaiueil, in the* regular 
gi.iuation of civil honeiur-,, the station of con- 
sal,^!' of Ligui ia. a jirovince which inclurled the 
Impcii.d le'-idi.iiee of Milan. At the age of 
lliiity-four, anil h.efore he had received the 
sacrament of bapli'in, Aminose*, te» his own 

vs In iho s;.ur»(l H'-m-', ai.d tlin IiUM.f "t Marlin, Fulpii-’U* 
Sf . m.. U'f, -.ill' . M li. II . '■> 't l.i il- V I .n It n -u fne'' m the 

I.i n..ri» tei.ru-t-il ho-^. vir. 1.^ hi, oNvn coH- 


ra. ! 11 }. ! I'l ' K' en .!« rum Hi-Ui 1 in s, jjj.j IZ,., it- j. > | s ■» in ", .iint liv ui aiv» I > I'Ji v-nuU! he atti.r'v .lUL- 

sjn ak ' « ith u :in.tr uf I’n^n li 111 Arut I iir<rr an w ifh - j. ii.u, !• i 

'£ h,‘ r.i 111 Old * ) '- jp« w m h ^n,. .1 di.. at- i m 'r i I htr • , rrv'l-' Ur { '■.I'n. s, ^ pr ' 11. ji. 1 1 S ), .and the 

mn-.ol inif. \n' ii j. "n >s .uni tl tre*oie mu, h 't.-., j I' -i. lu Or «t..i P,i i, m I’anr- 1 Vef. vii 'i'' , u-pr.. bate, with equal 

hkeiv U> j.r.rt'u. e 'hf cutht.r lit 1 lu-w 11 d _ in. i , tu. , u ,r .■ ti r n d , .uidiK t "t Itha. .u-. 

jI Expr.ihrahauir inu'ien vidu t iiiiiin rel ir.n. tt cuita ‘ o» I .le • ife <>r "t \i .lui- , .iiid th,:' liui utiut' ( his nit- 

diviinti,-. ( Ca, .u in raiicyir \ ti. an lib' ' M 1 n ti e ult i ..t a , rn • ■■•lUt n tut-, ,nl iMcd in the bar: ..,’•.-111, in a 

hnm.uv, imi-.rint, > n - 1 t.nvnrth- m the Au-n-t.n age '‘n iiarur .,1 i' the .ilU.ame he- 

'I < me vf them wa., ?enr in S\i!inam in-ulTiii <,•’'» -dtra Brif,'*nr. in ' tseci tuml tn-.fe and -.vn-t.. that I am ai\\.i>' a-itoniaUea bj 

est What iTnij,t haae f'oeii the on, eiit , on,Uru>i» ut tl rrrfk-- cl . thi' ortri'*' 

^ U'aniden’- Bnt.nim.i, v-.L n. y. 1 VI" ) » 1 Iht a., rt .,nd -urirn. 1! I ire ot "f. Vir' rose, h' hi- 

jG riie soandai.in--, raiunmies "t' Au^i't'ii, V- J**’ to, .V- whs h | i ’ n- \ '•Kisnx ul\ it. {; 'irrim u 1- , h is ihi* mrt 

rillriTioni »wado»s I ke a ihiid, and I. vnhvi r. tu'es !.;« .1 >', .11. ii a,* { nr.- .al .ad.j.e 'I i' I, ii i.Mt E'.it- !■ n a. p 7s I, 

WiC^est sinne rail. hd sai'iin-i .ri' in i,i\ our ..f the elder Oi.oaUt' • •> •! 'i I’. i‘»«iu taie eihlcis u iiiii have laLciutd antli iho* 

). Ambrgs. tom. u. ti.ijt. xvii.. p. SUl. } i..w..-td .^eine. 
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hiijprl''0, and to that of the ^vorllh was siuMenly 
ti.insforiiR(l from a governor to an archhl''Iiop. 
W ithout the least inixtuie, as it is said. »)1 art or 
intiiiruo. the whole hody of th.e people nnani- 
iniuisly saluted liiiii with the episcopal title; tlie 
concord and perse\eranee of tlieir acclamations 
were ascrilied to a pieternatiiral imjiiiKe; and 
tile leluctant inaj^istrate was compelled to un- 
deitake a sjiiritual otlice, for which he was not 
prepared hy the hahits and occupations of his 
hirmer life. Hut the active force of his ‘reniiis 
soon (jualified him to exercise, w itli 7 eal and 
priulence, tlie duties of his ecclesiastical juris- 
diction ; and while he cheerfully renounced the 
vain and splendid trappinj^s of temporal irreat- 
ness, he condescended, for tlie yood t)f the 
church, to direct the const ience of the emjierors, 
.Old to eoiitrol the admini'tr.iiion of the empiie- 
(■i.ifiau lo\id an<I levc-red lion as a futlRr ; aiul 
tin.' c l.il'o! .ite treatise on the failli of the 'runi:\ 
w.is ilesij^Utd loi tile ii"-t I iK'tion t)f lhevoun;X 
piince. -\ttct his tiayic death, at a time when 
the empiess Justina treuihled i‘or lier own 
safeiv. and for tluit of licr son Valenlinian, the 
archhisliop of IMihin was despatched, on two 
diileicnt enihassKs, to the court of Treve-.. He 
exercised, with etpial finnness and dexterity, the 
powers of his spintual and political characters ; 
and periiaps contributed, by Ids authoiity and 
eloquence, to clieck the ambition of Maximus, 
and to protect the pence of It.dy,'- Am- 
biose Jiad devoted his life, and Ids abilities, to 
tlie service of the cliurch. Wealth was tlie eib- 
ject of Ids contempt; he lind renounced his 
piivate patrimony; and lie -old. w iiliout ):■ si_ 
tation. the et>n ecu, itt.il pi ite. fa die u \’.;p’uin 
of captives. 'Ilie ehi.«\ .ml p^"j.le 'f .'fi’aa 
w'cre atrai.ht vl to tin ii di- p ; ..nd he de- 

served the e-*eem. v.idiont - .uiiin tb- Ih* ..in, 
or tqipreheiidiiijl tile d.-pLasUie. c -1 Ms li.el.le 
sov ereijZns. 

n-.-ii. The gov e’ rn'ei'.t of It.dy. and f>f 

1?:^'’ the Veiling i.i.ipe.-or, n.itu.aliy de- 
xedved to Ids niodier Ju'-iina. a wo- 
A}ra 3 -i'‘. man of he auty arid spirit, but who. 
in the midst of an orthodox people, iiad tiie nds- 
fortune of professing tlie Aiiaii lurc-sy, which 
she enilcavoured to instil into tlie ndnd of her 
son. Justina was persuaiUd, tliat a Roman 
emperor might claim, in Ids own dumiidons. die 
public exercise of Ids religion ; and she pro- 
])osed to the archbishoj), as a m<Kler.ite and 
re.ison.ihle co!K’es>ii/ii. that he* shimid re-nzn the 
iisi- of a sin^de cimrch, eitiier in tlie city cm 
snhurhs of Milan. Hut ilie eundi.et iif .\m- 
bii's,. Liiivi. rm d bv virv diih r« nt |>imcjpKs.* > 
d'lie pai.u e-' of tlie c artli ninjlit iieh » d b<. to 
Ihe-ar, but the e Imti lu's w i re f In hou-'.-ot (md; 
and, w uliin the limit-, of lii-. duu t -e. he it.’uM if, 
as tile lavvful successor «.f the q»i-.tUs. w is tl.e 
enly ndnister of God. Tiie pri . tU :::es of ( hris- 
naidty, temporal as well as spiritu.d, vv^re con- 
fined to the true believers ; ami the mmd of 
Ambrose was sarisHcel. tluit his own tlnologienl 
opinions were die staruiard of trutli and orttjo- 
doxy. Tiie archbishop, who u fa -ed to hold any 

* 1 VinSr'i-f. ?> rrve’f '!r<Tr s K' '-t \\ v { '•.v_ i t} ,■ 
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confeience, or ne'goti ition. with the instiimu’iits 
of Satan, declared, with minlfst tirnmess, his 
lesoliitioii to die a marfvr, rather ih.in to vieid 
to the impious saeiilege; and .histma, who 
resented the refusal as an act of insolence and 
rehcllion, hastily lUteii. lined to i‘\ert the Ini- 
peti.il prerogative of her soil. As she desired 
to i»eiform her public devotions on the approacii- 
ing festival of Easter, Amhtose was ordered to 
ap|)ear befoio tlie council. He obeved the suin- 
nioiis with the respect of a faithful suhject, but 
lie was followed, without his consent, by an in- 
numerable people, they prcsseil, with impetuous 
7 eal, ag.iinst the gates of the palace; and the 
adnghted ministers of Valentinian, instead of 
]>rom»iineing a sentence of exile on the arch- 
bi-hop of Alilan, hmnlily rcijuested that lie 
woukl interpose Ids antiiority, to protect the 
peison of the em]>tror, and to lestore the tr.m- 
(juilhty of the cajiital. Hut the promises wiiii'h 
Ambrose received and coninmnie.ited, weiesoon 
violated by a perfidious court ; and, during si\ of 
the most solemn davs, which Christian piety has 
set apart for the exercise of religion, file city was 
agitateil by the irregular convulsions of tumult 
and fanaticism. I'lie ofbeers of the liousehold 
were <!irectcd to prepare, first, the Vortian, and 
afterwards, tlie new, Jhisilica. for flic immediate 
reception of tlie em})eror and his mother. 'I'he 
splendid canopy and hangings of tlie roval seat 
were arranged in tlie cnstoiimry manner ; hut it 
w.isfnuiid necessat v to defend tl'em. hv a strung 
guard, fiotn the insults (»f the popuhiee. The 
.\ r U'n ec».le -.i,istjcs. w ho v eiituied to show them- 
-il.».s in the sti^et-. wvri v\jM)sk.(l to the ino>t 
in.n ant dat'ger ■ i‘ tiun liv*.s ii,d Ainbro-e 
j -V' '1 ii i i, . ‘ii fid u p’.t.i! ion of u -..uiM j: his 
p.i-' ’ . { xi.ea.i.,- t">-n the'ii u (K of the enraged 

ii 'dtitiale. 

Hut wl.dv he laboiilsd f'l re-'tKii.l the efTectS 
of their /e.d, tlie pa.thetic \eh* niei ce <jf his str- 
1. ' iis eoiiiu. nails inllaiaeil ti.e .ingry and -e- 
in i'iUs tamper of the j'e !e of Milan. The 
tii.n.u lers ol' live, of the w ite* of Job, of Jezebel, 
of Hervulias, were imLcvntly applied to the 
mother of the emperor ; and her ilesire to e*htain 
a church for the Ariaiis, was compared to the 
in<fst cruel j»ersecuiions which Christianity had 
emlured under the reign of Fagariism. Tlie 
measure's of the court served only to expose the 
magnitude of the evil. A fine of two htimlred 
poumis of gold was iin]»osed on the corporate 
Iwidv of merchants and manufacturers : an ouler 
was signifml, in the name of the* emperor, to all 
the officers, and inferior servants, of the courts 
of justice, tliat, during the cfiiitmuanec of the 
piddic (lisor<iers. they siiould striellv confine 
tl.tU‘s»lMs to tluir [loiists and tliC mlnisttrs 
of VaK ntiiu.in imprioUi.tlv eonf«‘-i<l, that the 
mo-t us|Hvf,dih- p irt (*i iht* iin/.ns .<f 
vv.is attat !u‘d to ilie ('auso (jf their auhhishop. 
Ho was again s,.h(’}tid to n-toie ]»< ate to las 
co.intrv, by a tiim iy i ouiiiii.u.ce woh the v\ill 
of bis soveieign. 'I})ei>]»Iv of Aai!>ro-.e - 
emichttl in tl.e U.x-t Inu.lMC and rtspt(»t\.i 
terms, whicli ud^al t. bi‘ interprtt, li 
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a serious declaration of civil war. “ His life 
“ and fortune were in the hands of the emperor; 

but he would never betray the church of 
“ Christ, or degrade the dignity of the episcopal 
‘‘ character. In such a cause he was prepared 
“ to sufter whatever the malice of the demon 
“ could inflict ; and he only wislied to die in j 
“ the presence of his faithful flock, and at the ‘ 
“ foot of the altar ; he had not contributed to j 
“ excite, but it was in tlie power of God alone j 
** to appease, the rage of the people : he de- | 

precated the scenes of blood and confusion, ; 
** which were likely to ensue ; and it was his j 
“ fervent prayer, tliat he might not sur\i\e to 
“ behold the ruin of a flourishing <^ity> 

“ perhaps the desolation of all Italy.”®"* I'lie 
obstinate bigotry of Justina would have en- 
dangered the empire of her son, if, iu this 
contest with the church and people of iVlilan, 
she could have depended on the active obedience 
of the troops of the palace. A large body of 
Goths had marclied to occupy the ^«si7/cn, 
which was the object of the dispute : and it 
might be expected froni the Arian principles, 
and barbarous manners, of these foreign merce- 
naries, that they would not entertain any scruples 
in the execution of the most sanguinary orders. 
They were encountered, on the sacred thresiiold, 1 
by the archbishop, \sho, thundering against them j 
a sentence of excommunication, a''ked them, in 
the tone of a father and a master, Whether it was 
to invade the house of God, that tliey had im- 
plored the hospitable protection of the republic? 
The suspense of the barbarians allowed some 
hours for a more effectual negotiation ; and the 
empress was persuaded, by the advice of her 
w’isest counsellors, to leave the Catholics in 
possession of all the churches of Lilian ; and to 
dissemble, till a more convenient season, her 
intentions of revenge. The mother of Valcn- 
tinian could never forgive the triumph of Am- 
brose ; and the royal youth uttered a passionate 
exclamation, that his own servants were ready 
to betray him into the hands of an itii,olent 
priest. 

A D 3S6 ^ empire, some of 

which Mere in^cribcd with the name 
of Valentinian, still condemned the Arian heresy', 
and seemed to excuse the resistance of the 
Catholics, By tlie influence of Justina, an edict 
of toleration nas i>romuIgated in all the pro- 
vinces whicii were subject to the court of Milan ; 
the free exercise of tiieir religion was grunted to 
those w ho professed tije faitli of Rimini ; and tlie 
emperor declared, that all persons who should j 
infringe this sacred and salutarv constitution, j 
should be capitally punished, as the enemies of j 
the public peace. The character and Ian- j 
guage of the archbishop of 31ilan may justify 


the suspicion, that his conduct soon afforded a 
reasonalfle ground, or at least a specious pre- 
tence, to the Arian ministers ; who watched tlie 
opportunity of surprising him in some act of 
disobedience to a law, which he strangely re- 
; presents as a law of blood and tyranny. A 
sentence of easy' and honourable banishment 
was pronounced, which enjoined Ambrose to 
depart from Milan without delay ; whilst it 
permitted him to choose the place of his exile, 
and the number of his companions. But the 
authority' of tlie saints, who have preached and 
practised the maxims of passive loyalty, ap- 
peared to Ambrose of less moment than the ex- 
treme and pressing danger of the church. He 
boldly refused to obey ; and his refusal was sup- 
ported by the unanimous consent of lus faitliful 
people.®® They guarded by turns the person of 
their archbishop ; the gates of the cathedral and 
the episcopal palace were strongly secured ; 
and the Imperial troops, who had formed the 
blockade, were unwilling to risk the attack, of 
that impregnable fortress. I'lie numerous poor, 
who had been relieved by the liberality of Am- 
brose, embraced the fair occasion of signalising 
their 2 eal and gratitude ; and as tlie patience of 
the multitude might have been exhausted by 
the length and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, 
he prudently introduced into the church of 
Jfilan the useful in^^thuthn of a loud and 
regular psalmody. V’hile he maintained this 
arduous contest, lie was instructed, by a dream, 
to open the earth in a place where the remains 
of two martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius,®7 Iiad 
been deposited above three hundred years. Im- 
mediately under the pavement of the church two 
perfect skeletons were found, ®9 witli the heads 
separated from their bodies, and a plentiful 
eflusion of blood. 7'he holy relics weie pre- 
sented, in solemn pomp, to the veneuition of 
tlie people ; ami every circumstance of tfiis for- 
tunate discovery was admirably adapted to pro- 
mote the designs of Ambrose, Tlie bones of 
the martyrs, their blood, their garments, were 
supposed to contain a healing power ; and the 
preternatural influence was communicated to 
the mo'.t distant objects, without losing any part 
of its original viitue. I’he extraordinary cure 
of a blind man,®i> and the reluctant confessions 
of seveial demoniacs, appeared to justify the 
faith and sanctity of Ambrose; and the truth 
of those miracles is attested by Ambrose him- 
self, by his scc-retary Paulinus, and by his pro- 
selyte, the celebrated Augustin, who, at that 
time, professed the art of rhetoric in Jlilan. 
The reason of tlic present age may possibly 
approve the incredulity of Justina and her Arian 
cuuit ; who derided the theatrical represent- 
ations which Were exhibited by the contrivance, 
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and at the expense, of the arclibi-^hop."*^ Tlieir 
etFeet, however, on the minds of the people was 
rapid and ijTetisfiI>le ; and the feebie sovereign of 
Italy found himself unable to contend with the 
favourite of heaven. TJie powers likewise of 
the earth interposed in tiie defence of Ambrose: 
tile disintercstetl advice of Theodosius was the 
genuine result of piety and friendship ; and the 
mask of religious zeal concealed the hostile and 
ambitious designs of the tvr.ant of Gaul.7i 
JiaxiTTHHin- The reign of Maximus might 
have ended in peace and prr>sj)erity, 
Auf;u.-.i. could he have contented himself 
with the possession of tliree ample countries, 
which now constitute the three most flourishing 
kingdoms of modern Europe. But the a-^piring 
usurper, whose sordid ambition w as not dignified 
by the love of gloiy ami of arms, consiilered bis 
actual forces as the iustrufnents only of his fu- 
ture greatness, and his success was the immedi;ite 
cause of ius <icstruction. Tl'he wealth wljich he 
extorted fiotn theop))ressed prov inces of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, was employed in levying 
and maintaining a formidable army of barbarians> 
collected, for tlie most part, from the fiercest na- 
tions of Germa?jy. The comjuest of Italy was 
the object of his hopes and preparations j and he 
secretly meditated the ruin of an innocent youth, 
whose government was abhorred and despised by 
his Calliolic sui)jocts. But as i^Iaximus wished 
to occupy, witliout resistance, the passes of the 
Alps, he received, with perfidious smiles, Dom- 
ninas of Syria, tlie ambassatlor of ^'alentinian, 
and presNcd him to accept the aid of a condder- 
afde body of troops tor the service < f a i’anrio- 
ni.m war. Tlie ])enetration of Aml*rosc h.ul 
discovered the snares of :io enemy under t!)e 
professions of friendship ; 7 » but the Syri.m 
Dornnimis was corrupted, or ilcceivevl. by the 
liberal favour of the enurt t)f I revc'* aijd tlio 
council of Milan obstinately rejected the su'.pj- 
cion of (langer with a blind confidence, wldcli was 
the elFect, not of courage, but of fear. The 
march of the auxiliaries was guided by the am- 
bassador; and they were admitted, without dis- 
trust, into the fortresses of the Alps. But the 
crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and silent foot- 
steps, in the rear; and as he diligently intercepted 
all intelligence of his motions, the gleam of 
armour, and the dust excited by the troops of 
cavalry, first aunounevd the hostile approach of 
a stranger to the gates of Milan. In this ex- 
tremity. Justina and lier son miglit accuse their 
own imprudence, and the ])crtidious arts of 
Maxiinu'. ; but tluy wanted time, and force, 
anil resolution, to stand against the (»aidsarul 
Ciennans, either iti the fielil, or within the walls 
of a large and disad'ccte<l city. Might was their 
only hope, Aqnileia their only refuge ; ami, as 
Alaxinuis now displayed his genuine thaiacter, 
the brother of Gratian might expect the same 
fate from the hands of the same asNassin. 
Maximus entered Lilian in triumph ; and if the 
wise archbishop refused a dangerous and crimi- 
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nal connection with the usurper, he might inili- 
rectly comril)uCe to the success of his anus, by 
inculcating, from the pulpit, the dut v of resigna- 
tion, rather than that of resixtanceA-^ The un- 
fortunate Justina readied Aquileia in safety ; hut 
she <listrusted the strength of the fortifications ; 
she dreaded the event of a siege ; and she re- 
solved to imi>lore the protection of the great 
Theodosius, whose povver and virtue were ct*le- 
bratetl in all the countries of the West. A vessel 
was secretly proviiied to transport the Imperial 
family; they embarked with [iredpitation in one 
of the obscure harbours of \'enetia, or Istria ; 
traversed the wiiole extent of tfie Iladriatic and 
Ionian seas ; turned the extreme promontory of 
IVIoponnesus ; and, after a long, but successful, 
na\ igation,reposedthemselves in theportof Thes- 
salonica- All the xubjects of Valenti- Fiish{o<-v». 
titan deserted the cause of a prince, 
who, by his abdication, had absolved them from 
the duty of allegiance; and if the little city of 
iEinona, on the verge of Italy, had not presumed 
to stop the career of his inglorious victory, Max- 
imus would have obtained, without a struggle, 
the sole possession of the Western empire. 

Insttad of inviting hi.s royal 
guests to the palace of Constanti- takes 
nople, Theodosius iiad some un- Valentinian. 
known reasons to fix their residt*nce 
at Thessalonica ; but tliese rea**ons did not pro- 
ceed from contempt or indifference, as he speedily 
mcule a visit to that city, accompanied by the 
greatest j)art of his court and senate. After the 
fir^t tender cxprc'^sions of friendship and sxm- 
p.itliy, the pious t‘mpert>r of the East gently 
admonivhed Justina, that tlie guilt of heresy was 
I siMUetiines punished in this world, as well as iti 
tlie next; and that the public profession of the 
Nicene laitii would be tlio most etfieacious step 
to promote the restoration of her son, by the 
satisfaction vehich it must occarion both on earth 
and in iieaven. Tlio momentous question of 
peace or war was rsferrtd, by Theodosius, to the 
deliberation of his council; and the argumeiits 
w hich might be alleged on the side of honour and 
justice, had actjuired, since the deatiiof Gratian, 
a considerable degree of additional weight. The 
persecution of tlie Imperial family, to which 
Theodosius liiuiself had been indebted for his 
fortune, was now aggravated by recent and 
repeate<l injuries. Neitlier oaths nor treaties 
could restrain the boundless ambition of IMaxi- 
mus; and tJie delay of \igoious and iiecisivc 
me.asures, instead of prolonging the blessings of 
peace, would expose the Eastern empire to the 
danger of an hostile iavusion. The baibarians, 
who had pa>st<l the l)aujd>e, had jattly .issunied 
the character of sulibcrs and subjects, but tlieir 
native fierceness was xit untanw^i^l ; and the ope- 
rations of a war, wiuVh would exercise their 
x'alour, and diminish their numbers, might tend 
to relieve ti»e provinces from an intolerable op- 
pression. Notvsithstanding these specious and 
buUd reasons, which ivere approved l»y a majority 
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of the council, Theodosius still hesitated, whether 
he should draw the sword in a contest, which couM 
no lonjjer admit any terms of reconciliation ; and 
his magnanimous character was not disgraced by 
tiie ap])reliensions wliich he felt for the safety of 
his infant sons, and the welfare of his exhausted 
people. In this moment of anxious doiiht, while 
tlie fate of the Ilomau world depended on the 
resolution of a single man, the charms of the 
princess Galla most powerfully pleaded the cause 
of her brother V.ilentinian."’ The heart of 
Theodosius was softened by the tears of beauty ; 
his atlections were insensibly engaged by the 
graces of youth and innocence; the art of 
Jiistina managed and directed the impulse of 
passion ; .-ind the celebratioji of tlie royal nuptials 
was the assurance and signal of the civil war. 
The unfeeling critics, who consider every amor- 
ous weakness as an indelible stain on tlie memory 
of a great and orthodox emperor, are inclined, 
on this occasion, to dispute the suspicious 
evidence of the historian Zosimus. For my own 
part, I shall frankly confess, tliat I am willing 
to find, or even to seek, in the revolutions of the 
world, some traces of the mild and tender senti- 
ments of domestic life ; and, amidst tlie crowd 
of tierce ar.d ambitious con<pierors, I can <liv- 
tingulsh, ^^ith peculiar complacency, a gentle 
hero, who may lie suppo'^ed to receive Ids animiir 
from the hands of l.ne. The alliance of the 
Persian kintf was secui ed by the faith i*f treaties ; 
the martial barbarians ntro persuaded to follow 
the standard, or to respect the frontiers, of an 
active and liberal monarch ; and the dominions 
of Theodosius, from tne Eupliratcs to the Ha- 
diiatic, resounded with the preparations of war 
both liy Lind an»l sea. The skilful dispodtion 
of the forces of the East seemed to multiply their 
numbers, and distracted the attention of Max- 
imus. He had leason to fear, that acho-,en liody 
of frooj’s, umler the command t»f the intrepid 
Arbogastes. iiould direct their march along the 
hanks of the Danube, and boldly penetrate 
through tile Eha’tian ])ro\inces into the centre 
of Gaul. A powerful tieet was equipped in tlie 
haiboursof Greece and Epirus, with an appaieiit 
design, that as soon as n passage had been 
opened by a mival Vaieiitinian, and his 

motiier. should land in Italy, proceed, without 
del.iv, to luiiiie, and occupy the majestic seat of I 


religion and empire. In the mean wliile, Theo- 
dosius biuis,.]f advanced at tlie iiead of a brave 
and (liscijilined army, to encounter his nnwoitliy 
rival, who, after tlie ‘•lege of .Lmona, h.id fixed 


his canq) ni flic nc'ghhouj’imod of .Siscia, a citv of 
Pannoida. strongly foitified by the bioad and 
rapid stream of flie .*sivc. 

veterans, who still reniem- 
iK.uh ,.f liered the ii*ng rcbistance, and suc- 
v'd I'S, cessive resources, of the tyrant 
Juiitr— AuguHt yjjignontius, might prepare them- 
selves for the lalxmrs of thrt e bloody campaigns. 
I>ut the contest with hi-, successor, who, like him. 


hail usurped the throne of tlu IVest, was easily 
decided in the term of two months,"'* and within 
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the space of two liimdred miles. The supeiior 
genius of the emperor of the East might pievail 
over the feeble Alaximiis, w ho, in this impeutant 
crisis, showed himself destitute of mllit.'\ry skill, 
or pcTsonal courage; but the abilities of Theo- 
dosius were seconded by the advantage which 
he possessed of a numerous and active cavalry. 
Tlie Huns, the Alani, and, after their example, 
the Goths themselves, were formed into squadrons 
of archers ; wlio fought on horseback, and con- 
foimdetl tlie steady valour of the Gauls and 
Germans, l>y the rapid motions of a Tartar war. 
After the fatigue of a long march, in the heat of 
summer, they s])urred their foaming horses into 
the waters of the Save, swam the river in the 
presence of the enemy, and instantly charged 
and routed the troops who guarded the high 
ground on the opposite side. Marcellinus, the 
tyrant’s brother, advanced to support them vvith 
the select cohorts, which were considered as the 
hope and strength of the army. The action, 
which had been interrupted by the approach of 
night, was renewed in the morning; and, .after 
a sharp confiict, the surviving remnant of the 
bravest soldiers of Maximus threw down their 
arms at the feet of the conqueror. Without 
suspending his march, to receive the loyal ac- 
clamations of the citizens of ..Emona, Tlieodosiiu 
pressed furwaid^. to terminate the war by the 
deatli or captivity of his rival, who fled before 
Iiinr vvith the diligence of tear. Fiom the sum- 
mit of the Julian Alps, ]jc descended with such 
incredible speed into the plain of Italy, that he 
reached Aijuileia on the evening of the first 
day ; and Maxima®, who found hiinstdf encom- 
p.'i-.scd on all sides, liad scaicely time to shut 
the gates of the city. But tlie gates could not 
long resist the cfibrt of a victorious enemy ; and 
the de«;pair, the clisaflection, the indiflueiice of 
the soldiers and people, hastened the downfid 
of the wretched Maximus. He vvas draggeil 
from his throne, rudely stripped of tlie Imperial 
ornaments, the robe, the diadem, and the puiqile 
slippers, and conducted, like a malefactor, to 
the camp and piesenceof Theodosius, at a place 
about three miles frv'in Aquileia. The beha- 
viour of the emperor was not inteiuled to insult, 
.•iml be shovv..d some dfs^jositlon to pity and 
forgive, the tv rant of the who had never 

bt-Lii hi- personal enemy, and was now become 
tile ohject of his contempt. Our sympathy is 
the most forcii^Iy excited by the misfortunes to 
winch we aie e'poscd; and the spectacle of a 
proud connpetitc'r, now prostrate at his feet, 
could not fail of producing very serious and 
solemn thoughts in the mind of the victorious 
emperor. But the feeble emotion of involuntary 
pity w.as checked by his regard for public justice, 
and the memory of Gratian ; and he ab.uidoned 
the victim to the pious zeal of tlie soldiers, who 
drew !iim out of the Imperial presence, and 
instantly separated his head from his body» 
The intelligence of Ids defeat and death was 
received with bincere, or vvcli-tii''seir.I)led jny: 
his son Victor, on whom he had conferred the 

t'> 1. f st*- r‘', dt* qui «er'iient treo C‘ •uraire'. a 
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ti:]e of Aiiijiistu-^, (liod by tlie order, porbaps !)y 
tlu“ ijanfi, ol’ the >\r(){>!raste'> ; and tdl the 

inilitarv plans ot’ Tlieo(.ln''iii'> weie snccesst’ully 
t\ecutecl. Wlitii Jie had thus terminated the 
eivil war. witii less dilHculty and biondsljed tlj.in 
he naturally expect, ho einp!«>\ed the 

winter mouths ol his residence at Milan, to 
resto)v the state of the afflicted [)ro\inces; ami 
early iti the spring he inaile, after the example 
of Constantine and Coii-staiitius, his triumphal 
entry into tiie ancient capital of tJie Roman 
empire."'^ 

Virtues of The orator, who may be silent 
Theudouus. \\jthout daiigor, may praise without 
difficulty, and w ithout reluctance ; 7y and j)os- 
terity will confess, that the character of 'J’hoo- 
dosius might furnish the su!>jet.t of a sincere 
and ample p.ineg\iio. The wi\do;n of in's laws, | 
and the success of hX anus, remkrLtl his ad- 
niiiiistiatiou res!>eLral>Ie in the e\es Iwuii of his 
subjects, and of his enemies. He loved and 
pranised the \ittues of domestic life, winch 
seldom hold their resulence in the palaces of 
kiii'ts. Theodosius was chaste and temperate; 
iie enjo\ed, without c.vcess, the sensual and 
social pleasures of tlie table ; and the warmth of 
his amorous passions was never <h*verfed from 
tlieir lawful objects. The prou«l titles of Im- 
perud gieatness were adorned liy tlie tender 
names of a faithful husband, an indulgent 
father ; his uncle was raisefl, by his afl'ectionate 
esteem, to the rank of a second p.ircnt : 'I'ljeo- 
dosius embraced, as his own, the children of 
Ills brother and sister; and tlie expressions <»f 
his rogaul were extended to tlie mo-t di'.tant 
and oi)vcure biiUKlies of In's numeiou^ kii.drLst. 
His f.iiiiiilar hiemU were judicu'W'.] v 
fioju among those pei'.-».i". ^'.ht^ m th-* eoual 
intercouise ol' ])ibatt' htc. h.;d .ippe..ud bcibie 
Ills cyc" \sitliout a iiuisk . the Ciuw.ioi of 

per'.onal and snpenor ment c/a.l’bd lum lo 
despise the accidLUtal ui>.tim.*t)on ot tJic [>urple; 
and he proted, by luscoiuhat, that he had tor- 
gotten all the injurie-'i while he most '^latel’uily 
leinemhercd all the favouis and serxices, w Inch 
he had received before he ascended tiie throne 
of the Roman empire. The serious, or lively, 
tone of liis conversation, was ailaptcd to the age, 
the rank, or the character, of his subjects whom 
lie admitted into Ids society; and the affiibiiity 
<if his manners di'-played the image of his mind. 
Theodo'viirs respected the simplicity of the goo<l 
and virtuous; every art, every talent, of an 
iisefuh or evi'ti of an iimocvnt. nature, w;e> rc- 
wardetl by )us juduious liber., iit\ ; and, txce}>t 
the lure tics, wlioii’ h-' ] cr tented with impl.icu- 
l)k‘ li.itn d, f lit’ ihibi'i’. i’it* h nt j.*'. b» lu v. h nt o 
was dicmn'-i iil>ed tiuly by the hn ]»' of the 


human race. The government of a mightv 
empire may assuredly suffice to (iccujiv (he time, 
and the abilities, of a nujrtal . vet llie diliuent 
piiiice, without avpiring to (lie unsuitable repu- 
tation ot jirofoiind learning', <dwais reserved 
some nloment^ ot liis leisuie for tlie* instructive 
amustinent of reading. Ilisforv, whicii en- 
laiged Ids experience, was his favourite studv . 
The annals of Rome, in the long period of 
eleven hundred year'-, presented him with a 
various and splendid picture of human life; and 
it has been jvarticularly observed, tliat whenever 
he peruhoil tlie cruel acts of Cinna, of Alarius, 
or of Sylla, he warmly ex27ressed his generous 
detestation of those enemies of humanity and 
freedom. His disinterested opinion of past 
events w'as usefully ajiplieil as the rule of his 
o;v n actions ; and Theodosim' lias deserved the 
singular commendation, that his virtues always 
seemed to expand with his fortune: the season 
of Ids prosperity was that of his moderation; 
and ids clemency appeared the most coii-» 2 iicuous 
alrer the {Linger and succes.s of the civil war. 
The Alooiish guards of the tyrant had been 
massacred in the first heat of tlie victory ; anti a 
small number of the most obnoxious triminals 
sullered the ininislnnent of the law-. But the 
emperor showed iiimself much more attentive to 
relieve the innocent, tlian to chastise the guilty. 
The opjires’w.'d subjects of tlie \^*est, who would 
have deemed tliemselvcs hapjiy in the restoration 
of fJieir lands, were astonished to jeceive a sum 
of money eijuiv.dent to their los’-es; an<l tlie 
hher.dity of (he eotupKior siijjporteil tlie aged 
liiotlur, and cduCti(..d the iiij'hin iLuiglitv r-, ot 
i'.f.ixiimis. ■ ‘ A ch.ii.'i-tcr tiius accoiupli-heil, 
mi, ht <i!u:« '■t (. xcu-e till. c\ti,r..iu.mt supjio-ilion 
of i!:e (aat-*r I’.,citU'>; lltat. if tpe chlci IhutU's 
could be }»tn‘ iUvd to r.vi-it the c.'itli. tl e stern 
K| ul.-iK.iu \-<iul«i ai'jtire. ar tie tcit of Tlieo- 
d.i-ms, hi> i...(i\d (if kihcs; and i.’tgcmtously 
cupfe", tlKit •'’,uh a mouareh was the imist faitii- 
ful guaidiau <>f the Isappiness and dignity of the 
Roman pc ople. ■ i 

Vet tlie piercing eve of tlie 
foundcr of llie iej>u!ilic must have 
discerned two essential imperfections, wluch 
might, perhajis. have al-ateil Jiis recent Jove of 
desporism, '1 he virtuous mind of Theodosius 
was often rt}a\c'<l by indolence,''- and it was 
sometimes inflamed by passion. In tlie pur- 
suit of an impoitant object, Itis active courage 
was cMpable of tlie most vigi'rous exertions ; but, 
as soon as the design was acconiplished. or the 
danger was surmounted, tlie hero sank into in- 
ghuii'Us rv po'e; and, forg* tful th.if the time of 
aplilUv i'- th'‘ plOpertv of hjs penple. lis-jUtd 
h.u.--tlf to tl<e c lijov ni..nt of tiie iuiioci ut, hut 


' fi itV ' ■ I'll ill ' 


7s P'M ■'j'n jirrjiip'i.j-n laij'i r*' j r'-' , p,- »' t r 
cii-e f'-ii-a! in I’Aiif-cvr Wt. ,i> i. J.it.-, 
ri’t -c of (i .ul. J'r .rioi.7o-Mi • r i ■ ■ i '-f il->- 
at'f r\> .-ird, proi.o<T, 1 -it Vli" i i! s 
a.' i {h>et, ,t.'r nil 10 \ ir.,;!. '•le 1 ...• o > i ' 
trrn Vo-?. 
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trifling, pleasures of a luxurious court. The 
natural disposition of Theodosius was hasty and 
choleric ; and, in a station where none could 
resist, and few would dissuade, the fatal con- 
sequences of his resentment, the humane mo- 
narch was justly alarmed by the consciousness 
of his infirmity, and of his power. It was the 
constant study of his life to suppress, or re- 
gulate, the intemperate sallies of j>assion ; and 
the success of his efforts enhanced the merit of 
his clemency. But the painful virtue which 
claims the merit of victory, is exposed to the 
danger of defeat; and the reign of a wise and 
merciful prince was polluted by an act of 
cruelty, \\hich would stain the annals of Nero 
or Domitian. Within the space of tliree ycai's, 
the inconsistent historian of Theodosius must 
relate the generous pardon of the citizens of 
Antioch, and the inhuman massacre of the 
people of Tliessalonica. 

^ , The lively impatience of the in- 

The«ed{fion , , . ,i * • i 

of Antioch. habitants ot Antioch was never sa- 
A. .3b,. tisfied with their own situation, or 
with the character, and conduct, of their suc- 
cessive sovereigns. The Arian subjects of TJico- 
dosius deplored the loss of their churches ; and, 
as three rival hisJiops di>puted the throne of 
Antioch, the sentence which decided their pre- 
tensions excited tlie murmurs of the two unsuc- 
cessful congregations. The exigencies of tlie 
Gothic war, and the inevitable expense that ac- 
companied the conclusion of the peace, had con- 
strained the emperor to aggravate the weight of 
the public impositions ; and the provinces of 
Asia, as they had not been involved in the dis- 
tress, ■were the less inclined to contribute to the 
relief, of Europe. The auspicious period now 
approached of the tenth year of his reign ; a 
festival more grateful to the soldiers, who re- 
ceived a liberal donative, than to the subjects, 
whose voluntary offerings liad been long since 
converteil into an extraordinary and oppressive 
burden. The edicts of taxation interrupted tlie 
repo>e, and pleasures, of Antioch ; and tlie tri- 
bunal of tlie magistrate \^as besieged by a sup- 
pliant crowd; Mho, in pathetic, hut, at first, in 
respectful language, solicited the redress of their 
grie\anccs. 'I’hey Mere gradually incensed bv 
the pride of their haughty rulers. Mho treated 
their complaints as a criminal resistance ; their 
satirical wit degenerated into sharp and angrv in- 
vectives; and from the subordinate powers of go- 
vernment, the invectives of the people insen-si'bly 
rose to attack the sacred cliaracter of the emperor 

Feb. 26 himself. Their fury, jirovoked by 
a feeble opposition, (liscliarged itself 
on the images of the Imperial family, nhich 
were erected, as objects of public veneration, in 
the most conspicuous places of tlie city. The 
statues of Theodosius, of his fatlier, of Ins wife 
Flaccilla, of his tv^o sons, Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, "yv'ere insolently thrown down from their 
pedestals, broken in pieces, or dragged with 


S4 The'^'^- ... . . 

of Armo,'} , 

^‘zomen , 

An old ma 

mto a Touth, them boy, &c. 

KS Zosjjiius, in his '.holt and di. ac<v>iint (I tv p. 25 .S, 

. mi'.taken in stndmE l.il.anms himseU' to Conaton- 

biiupi,;. Ilia own t^auoua hi hua at Amj\jch. 


contempt through the streets: and the indigni- 
ties M'hich M-ere offered to the representations of 
Imperial majesty, sufficiently declared the im- 
pious and treasonable M-ishes of tlie populace. 
The tumult was almost immediately suppressed 
by the arrival of a body of archers ; and Antioch 
had leisure to reflect on the nature and conse- 
quences of her crime. 8^ According to tlie duty 
of his office, the governor of tlie province de- 
spatched a faithful narrative of the M liole trans- 
action ; while the trembling citizens intrusted 
tlie confession of their crime, and the assurances 
of their repentance, to the zeal of I’iavian their 
bishop, and to the eloquence of the senator 
Ililarius, the friend, and. most probably, the 
disciple, of Libanius; whose genius, on this 
melancholy occasion, was not useless to his 
country.83 But the tn'o capitals, Antioch and 
Constantinople, M'ere separated by the distance 
of eight hundred miles; and, notu’ithstanding 
the diligence of the Imperial posts, the guilty 
city was severely punished by a long and dread- 
ful interval of suspense. Every rumour agi- 
tated the hopes and fears of the Antiochians, and 
they beard, with terror, that their sovereign, 
exasperated by the insult which had been offered 
I to his own statues, and, more especially, to 
\ those of his beloved Mife, had resolved to level 
. with the ground the offending city ; and to mas- 
j sacrc, Mithout distinction of age or sex, the 
criminal inhabitants ; many of m horn "were ac- 
J tually driven, by tlieir appreliensions, to seek a 
i refuge in the mountains of Syria, and the ad- 
. jacent desert. At length, twenty- 
1 four days after the sedition, the 
general Ilellebicus, and Cresarius, master of the 
offices, declared the will of the emperor, and the 
sentence of Antioch. That proud capital was 
degraded from the rank of a city; and the 
metropolis of tlie East, stripped of its lands, its 
privileges, and its revenues, was subjected, under 
the luimiliating denomination of a village, to the 
jurisdiction of Laodicca.87 The baths, tlie Cir- 
cus, and tile theatres, M'cre shut ; and tliat every 
source of plenty and pleasure might at the same 
time he intercepted, the distribiititm of corn was 
ahoibhed, by the severe instructions of Theodo- 
sius. Ilis commissioners then proceeded to 
enquire into the guilt of individuals; of those 
M ho had perpetrated, and of those who bad not 
prevented, the destruction of the sacred statues. 
Tlie tiibunul of Ilellebicus and Cjrsarius, en- 
compassed with armed soldiers, was erected in 
the midst of tlie Forum. The i.oblest, and 
most wealthy, of the citizens of Antioch appeared 
before tliem in chains ; the examination was 
assisted by the use of torture, and their sentence 
was pronounced or suspended, according to the 
judgment of these extraordinary magistrates. 
The houses of the criminals were exposed to 
sale, their wives and children were suddenly 
reduced, from affluence and luxury, to the most 
abject distress ; and a bloody execution was ex- 
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pected to conclude the horrors of a da}/'< which 
the preacher of Antioeli, the eloqifent Chrys_)^,- 
tom, hab reprcbcnted as a lively iinajje of the 
last and universal judgment of the world. Rut 
the ministers of Theodosius performed, with 
reluctance, the cruel task which had been as- 
signed them; they dio})pcd a gentle tear over 
tlic calamities of the people; and they listened 
with reverence to the pressing solicitations of the 
monks and hermits, who descended in swarms 
from the mountains,®^ Heliehicusand Crcsarius 
were persuaded to suspend the execution of iheir 
sentence ; and it was agreed, that the former 
should remain at Antioch, while the latter re- 
turned, with all possible speed, to Constantino- 
ple ; and presumed once more to consult the 
riemenrvoP Will of liis sov ercign. The resent- 
Tbeod^^Jua. mcut of Thcodostus had already 
subsided; the de]>utics of the people, both the 
bishop and the oi<iti*r, h.id (obtained a lavourabic 
audience; and the rejiioaclies of tlie emjierur 
were the complaints of injiue<l fiieud^hip, rather 
than the stern menaces of jnide anti power. A 
free and general pardon was granted to the city 
and citizens of Antioch; the ptison doors were 
thrown open; the senatois, who despaired of 
their lives, recovered the possession of their 
houses and estates ; and the tapital of the F'.ast 
was restored to the enjoyment of her ancient 
dignity and splendour. Theodosius condescend- 
ed to praise the senate of C’onstantino]>le, who 
had generously interceded for their distressed 
brethren : he rewaulcd tlit* eloiptence of Ililarius 
with the government of raicsf-ite; ai.d dis- 
missed tile bi'hop of .\nt!oAi "ith the w.un est 
expressions of in's respect ci d giatiuniw A 
thousand new st.uties ar^vr to tl.e 

April 2’ , .'111 1 

clemei’ey t-t 1 Leo , t .e ap- 

plause of Ins subjects w.i ' r..tjhv«i bv tl’e appJO- 
bation of his own heait; and tlie tmpcu: con- 
fessed. tiiat, if the vxctci'e of j-ojitc i-. j)ie I'.i sf 
important duty, the indulgence of nuiey !•> t'le 
most ex<|uisite pkiibure, of a sovereign.'" 
Sediti^and Tlic scdition of Tln.-aloi.iia K 

ma>j.acre of ascribcd to a mofe bliameful C.iU*C, 
Thetsalonica. , 

A.D 5i>o, and was productive oi much more 
dreadful consequences. 'That great city, the 
metropolis of all tJie IlJvrian p’rovincc-s, h‘a<l 
been protected from the dangers of the Gothic 
war by strong fortifications, and a numcious 
garrison. Bothcric, the general of tliose troops, 
and, as it should sLcni froiri his name, a b ir- 
barian, had among Ids shwes a tK.'uitllul btiy, 
who excited the iiujiure desires of one of i!:e 
clinrioteeri of tlu’ Ciicijs, JJ»e insolent and 
l)rutal lover was tbrowu into proon In tl.e older 
of Rotheric ; and he st,.ni]v rijwfid im- 
portunate clamours of tlie mi.Uilude, wins on 
the' day fd' the public games, Km.cnted the r.b- 
sence of their favourite; and considered the 
skill of a charioteer as an olije^.t of inoxe im- 
portance than hi.s viitue. '1 lie resentiUent ti 
the people was embittered b) previous 

As Cie ■' I 5 r-f tl,e t’lmii.f dppen ' -^n nr'i'- rpt.-.-j f 
F »stiT, tre' can . u''terr!>:n- d S 'he , r-v.o. , .‘e- 
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disputes; and, as the strength of the garristui 
had been eirawn away for tiie service' of tiie 
Italian war, the feeble lemnant, v\ho',e uumhe.s 
were^ reduceil l)y ele'sertion, could not .save tJie 
unhappy geneial from their licentious fury. 
Rotheric, and several of his piincijial e)flictrs, 
were inhmnanlv murdered ; tJieir mangled bodies 
weie tliaggeil about the streets ; and the emperor, 
who then resided at Lilian, was surprised by 
the intelligence of the audacitius and wanton 
cruelty of tiie people of 'riiessakiuiea. Tlie 
sentence of a dispassionate judge would h.ive 
inflicted a severe punishment on tlie authors of 
the crime; and the merit of RotJieric migJjt 
coiitrihute to exasperate the grief and indigna- 
tion of his master. 'J’hc fiery and choleric tem- 
per of nieodosius was impatient of the dilatory 
forms of a judicial tiu]uiry ; and he Inistily 
resolved, tliat the blood of his lieutenant should 
be expiated by tlie blood of the guilty pet>ple. 
Vet his mind still fluctualed between the 
counsels of clemency and of revenge ; the zeal 
of the bishops had .ihoo^t otoi'tod from the 
reluctant emperor the promise of a general 
pardon ; his passion was again indameti by the 
Mattel ing suggestions of his minister Ilufinus; 
and, after I’lieodosius had despatched the mes- 
sengers of death, he attempted, when it was too 
late, to prevent the execution of his onlcis. 
Tlie punishment of a Roman city was bJinrll^ 
committed to tlie undistinguisiiing sword of the 
barl^arians; and the ho-tile prepiimtioiis weie 
conceitetl with tlie daik and jierlidious artihee 
of an illegal con -piriicy. 'J'lie people of Tiies- 
siloniea vverc ti<.ae!itn)v Ay invited, in the muno 
of tlieir to lilt g.nnes of the Circus 

.'lid ^t’ch v.ji" tli'ir in'v,.tiate avidity for tho-'O 
.i!uu'».!. I nt". tl...t Lvti’. eor.sidcrutixni of fear, or 
'UNpitii n, was di'n.L'u<!td by the nuuitrous 
spcttati..'', .\v Mum us the as^'cmbly was coni- 
(•lite. the 'viMiv-i-'. V' ho iiad ‘•tcretly laeii posted 
:ound *-hc Ciuus, retv.i\ed the signal, not of the 
r<)C>.s, but of a general massucro. Ihe pro- 
miscuous carnage continued three hou^^, with- 
out disci irninalion of strangers or natives, of age 
or ->e.\, of innocence or guilt ; tJie most mode- 
r.ite* acct.unts state tlie number of tlie slain at 
seven thousand ; and it is affiimcd by some 
writers, that more tlian fifteen thousand victims 
were sacrificed to the manes of Rotheric. A 
foreign merchant, who had probably no concern 
in his murder, offered his own life, and ail his 
wealtli, to supply the place of om’ of liis two 
sons; but, while the father hesitated witli cijual 
teiulernc'ss, while he was douhtfuJ to chf.ose, 
and unwilling to condemn, the soldiirs deur- 
inineii his suspense, hy plunging th< ir dagge rs 
at the same moment into the breasts <.f the 
defenceless youths. The apology of the 
sassins, that they vvere obliged to produce the 
pre'*crib«<l number of lo'ads, serves only to 
increase, bv an nppr.u mcc of order anJ de-sign, 
the horrors of tiie m '>'acre, wh.vh was e.xecuied 
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by the commands of Theodo-^ius. The guilt of 
the emperor is aggravated by liis long and fre- 
quent residence at Thessalonica. The situation 
of the imfortiinate city, the aspect ot the streets 
and l)iiildings, the dress and faces of the in- 
habitants, ^\erc familiar, and even present, to 
his imagination ; and Theodosius possessed a 
quick and lively sense of the existence of the 
people w’hom he destroyed. 

, ^ , The resiiectful attachment of the 

Iiifinf'nce nnil i , i 1 

co'uiuct of emperor for the orthodox clergy, 

‘^A*D.3sS. had di-^poscd liim to love and admire 
the character of Am])ro'^e; who united all the 
episcopal viitiie^ in tiie mo^t eminent degree. 
'File friends and ministers of Theodosius imi- 
tated the example of their sovereign ; and he 
observed, A\ith more sur})rise than dis])leasiirc, 
that all Ills secret counsels were immediately 
communicated to the archbishop ; who acted 
from the* laudable persuasion, that every mea- 
sure of civil government may have some con- 
nection wdth the glory of God, and tlie interest 
of the true religion. The monks and populace 
of Callinicum, an obscure town on the frontier 
of Persia, excited by their own fanaticism, and 
by that of their bishop, had tumultuously burnt 
a conventicle of the Valenti nians, and a syna- 
gogue of the Jews. Tlio seditious prelate was 
condemned, by the magistrate of the pro\incc, 
either to rebuild the synagogue, or to repay the 
damage ; and this moderate sentence was con- 
firmed by the emperor. But it was not con- 
firmed by the archbishop of Milan. lie 
dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, 
more suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had 
received the mark of circumcision, and re- 
nounced the faitii of his baptism. Ambrose 
considers the toleration of the Jewish, as the 
persecution of the Christian, religion ; boldly 
declares, that he himself, and every true believer, 
would eagerly dispute wufh the bishop of Calli- 
nicum the merit of the deed, and the crown of 
martyrdom; and laments, in the most pathetic 
terms, that the cvecuti<?n of the sentence would 
be fatal to the fame and salvation of Theodosius. 
As this private admonition did not puxluee an 
immediate effect, the archlushop. fiom his pul- 
pit,'-^ publicly atldrcs'e;! the cnij)eior on his 
throne ; nor A^oiild he consent to oifer the 
oblation of the altar, till he had obtained from 
Theoilosius a soleiuu anil p{)Njiive declaration, 
W’hich Secured the iinpunlty of the bishop and 
monks of Calliiiii.'inii. Tiie recantation ot 
Theodosius was sincere;'''’ and. during the 
term of his residence e.t Mdan, lus affection for 
Ambrose was coiitinuaily increastd by the habits 
of pious and fanuiiar comersation. 

01 The onainil evKk"ife i-f ^ ftoni ?•- Ii p. '‘'•'•S *. 

Au_-ii fi'i i ivit It L»fi, i'' . I'l’l I’.u n-i' 'in \ It. At.il r-'s 
c.'^l I, IS deliven-fi m vauu,' U'.iTf-'-i.'Tis of ii.iir r • vl jnrv It i- ii- 


9 : See the whi.'e • u t.op n A u!in Unm .1. Jh 1 t. x’ \'i 
p. yJs and h.s t.iojf ij)f. -r T.i'ii iHi.' •'.,"1 ftfe viMUr- 
besTTC { Morales cies Feres, c. xsn. p. 3- >, X:c. • *,a.t jastij 'Condemned 
the archbishop. 

93 His sermon is a strange al’pcorr of .Teremi ih - '■<.'5, of m ahnond 
tree, of th« woman who wa-tiod and anointed Uie feet of Christ. But 
the peronuaoQ is direct and {wrsonal. 

94 Hodie, episcojie, de me prop'y.ui'^i. Ambrisse m-xlestN r,">n- 
Seasedit’ but ^ itemly reprimanded luniau'-, gcnpia! ot tr.«. horse 


When Ambrose w’as informed of 
the mass acre of Thessalonica, his 
mind was filled with horror and ■'^^•390. 
anguish. He retired into the country, to in- 
dulge Ills grief, and to avoid the presence of 
Theotlosius. But as the archbishoj) was satis- 
fied that a timid silence would render liiin the 
accomplice of his guilt, he represented, in a 
private letter, the enormity of the crime ; which 
could only he efiaced by the tears of penitence. 
The episcopal vigour of .\mbrose was tempered 
by prudence; and he contented himself witli 
signifying an indirect sort of excommunica- 
tion, by the assurance, that he had been warned, 
in a vision, not to offer the oblation in the 
name, or in the presence, of Theodosius ; and 
hy the advice, tliat he would confine liimself to 
the Use of prayer, without presuming to ap- 
proacfi tile altar of Christ, or to receive the 
holy ciicharist with those hands that were still 
polluted with the blood of an innocent people. 
Tlie emperor was deejily affected hy his own 
reproaches, and by those of his spiritual father; 
and, after he had bewailed the mischievous and 
irreparable consequences of his rasli fury, he 
])roceeded. in the acciistomeil manner, to per- 
form his devotions in the great church of Milan, 
H e was stopped in the porch by the archbishop; 
who, in the tone and language of an ambassador 
of Heaven, declared to his sovereign, tiiat pri- 
vate contrition was not suilicient to atone for a 
public fault, or to appease the justice of the 
offended Deity. Tiieodosiiis humbly repre- 
sented, that if he had contracted the guilt of 
homicide, David, the man after God’s own 
heart, had been guilty, not only of murder, but 
of adultery. ‘‘ You have imitated David in his 
“ crime, imitate then his repentance,” was the 
reply of the undaunted Ambrose. Tiie rigor- 
ous conditions of peace and pardon were ac- 
cepted ; and the public penance of the emperor 
I’lievidosius has been recorded as one of the 
most honourable events in the annals of the 
clmich. According to the mildest rules of 
ecclesiastical discipline, which were established 
in the fourth century, the crime of homicide 
was expiated by the penitence of twentv years 
and as it was imposi>ible, in tlie period of human 
life, to purge the accumulated guilt of the 
ina'.s icre of Thessalonica, the murderer should 
have been excluded from the holy communion 
till the liour of hi', death. But the archbishop, 
consulting the maxims of religious policy, 
granted some indulgence to the rank of his 
iliu'.trions penitent, who humbled in the dust 
the piide of the diadem; and the public edifi- 
cation might be admitted as a weighty reason 

n<l r rfrf. who had prisumeil to saj, that the monks of Callimcura de- 
s ried punishment. 

V ,T live \«*ir5 afterwarrK, uhfn Theo<lo'.jua was ahsent from hts 
Nu.iuu i! uiiitle. he t'derattd the Jews, an<[ loiidemnetl tne destruction 
thur ssm_'o.pies. (■*.!. Thef>'f>. 1. icii tit. \iii. leg. 9 , w ith Oode- 
tric *s I'ornmtiitiry, tom vi ji ^j">. 

■ »i Ami, ri‘3. Mill II Ki'isl.h p y''7_i0fil Hi-. epistle isamiseraMe 
r!npv>d\ on a noblf s’ih|tv t Ambrnse roalrt act better tlian he could 
write, ills compositions .I'o 'Icst.tirtc of taste, or tenuis , without (he 
spir t of Terti Uia. 1 . the comous elemnce of hact.antius, the li'eh 
of .lerom, or 'hi* ^race eiiersv of Auci-un. 

*>7 \o ordinsj to the di', ipline of M. Rasi! (Canon hi.), the volun* 
t in hofou ule was f»vr \ pan a mourner ; // "■ an he irer , »' > * 
pr-istratc s»af.*, ai <l t m a standing posture. I hive the ori'tra] 

(B. 'ir.lje, FiaJrt't Mm n. p. 17 -lol j an* a transl.uioii iChardini, 

Hi t <!• - ''JCieineiia, tom. iv p. 219 — 277.) of the CanonivOl Epistles 
of ''t Basil. 
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to abridge the duration of his puni-sliment. It 
was sufficient, that the emperor of the Romans, 
stripped of tlie ensigns of rojalty, sltould ap- 
pear in a mournful and suppliant }>osture ; and 
that, in the midst of the cliurch of Milan, he 
should humbly solicit, \\ ith sighs and tears, the 
pardon of his sins.-^ In this spiritual cure, 
Ambrose employed the various methods of 
mildness and severity. After a delay of about 
eight months, Theodosius was restored to tlie 
communion of the faithful ; and the edict, 
which interposes a salutary interval of thirty 
days between the sentence and the execution, 
may be accepted as the worthy fruits of his 
repentance. Posterity has applauded the vir- 
tuous firmness of the archbishop : and the ex- 
ample of Theodosius may prove the beneticial 
influence of those principles, which could force 
a monarch, exalted above the apprehension of 
human punishment, to respect the laws, anti 
ministers, of an invisible Judge. “ The prince,’* 
says ^Iontes<|uieu, “who is actuated by the 
“ hopes and fears of religion, may be compared 
“ to a lion, docile only to the voice, and tract- 
“ able to the hand, of his keeper.” The 
motions of the royal animal will therefore de- 
pend on the inclination, and interest, of the 
man who has acquired such dangerous autho- 
rity over him; and the priest, who holds in his 
hand the conscience of a king, may inflame, or 
moderate, his sanguinary passions. I’he cause 
of humanity, and that of persecution, have 
been asserted, by the same Ambrose, with equal 
energy, and with equal success, 
nenerrMtTof After the defeat and death of the 
Thcodobiii', tyrant of Gaul, the Roman w*»rl<l was 
A.D3)s^~)'a. pos'-es'.ion of 'liieudcvin'i. 

He derived from the choice of Gratian hi > ho- 
nourable title to the province^ of the • he 
had acquired the Wc'^t by the right of coiajue-st : 
and the three years, wliich he spent in Italv, 
w'ere usefully employed to restore the authority 
of the laws; and to correct the ahu'^e^, winch 
had prevailed with impunity under the u'^urp- 
ation of Maximus, and the minority of Valcnti- 
nian. The name of Valentinian was regularly 
inserted in the public acts : but the tciuler age, 
and doubtful faith, of the son of Justina, ap- 
peared to require the prudent care of an ortho- 
dox guardian ; and his specious ambition might 
have excluded the unfortunate youth, without a 
struggle, and almost without a murmur, from 
the administration, and even from the inherit- 
ance, of the emjiire. If Thcoilo^-ius had con- 
sulted the rigid maxims of interest and piility, 
his conduct w<aild have beiii ju'-tifn-d by his 
friends ; but the generosity of Ins l-eliaviour on 
this memorable occasion has extorted the ap- 
plause of In', most Invitcrate etunuLS. He 
seated Valentinian on tlie throne of Milan ; aixl. 


without stipulating any present or future advan- 
tages, restored him to the absolute dominion of 
all the provinces from winch he had been driven 
by the arms of Maximus. To the restitution 
of his ample patrimony, Theodosius addetl the 
free ami generous gift of the countries beytmd 
the Alps, vvhich his successful valour had reco- 
vered from tlie assassin of Satis- 

fied with the glory which he had acquired, hv 
revenging the death of his benefactor, and deli- 
vering the West from the yoke of tvrannv, the 
emperor returned from Milan to C'onstantino- 
ple; and, in the peaceful possession of the East, 
insensibly' relapsed into his former habits of 
luxury and indolence. Thetidosius discharged 
liis obligation to the brother, he indulged his 
conjugal tenderness to the sister, of Valentinian ; 
and posterity, which admires the pure and sin- 
gular glory of his elevation, must applaud his 
unrivalled generosity in the use of victory. 

The empress Justina did not long 
survive her return to Italy; and, VaUiumnn. 
though she beheld the triumph of 
Theodosius, she was not allowed to influence 
the government of her son. The pernicious 
attachment to the Arian sect, which Valenti- 
nian had imbibed from her example and instruc- 
tions, was soon erased by the lessons of a nmre 
orthodox education. His growing zeal for the 
faith of Nice, and his filial reverence for the 
character and authority of Ambrose, disjvosed 
the Catholics to entertain the most favoiiiable 
opinion of tlie virtues of the young empenjr of 
the West. 'riiey aj'jilaudcd Ins chastity ;uul 
temperance, lii- conumpt of ).K asi.re. his appli- 
cati«in to business, ami ins tender alUetion for 
his two si-tevs ; w hull could not. h4>wc\er. se- 
duce his impartial e<juiTy to j'runounce ,in un- 
just sentence against the liUMiiest of his -uhjects, 
Rut tins aini.ible youth, before lie had accom- 
plished tile twentieth year of his age, was 
ojiprc'ssetl by domestic treason ; and the empire 
was again involved in the horrors of a civil war. 
Aibogastes,*'”* a gallant soldier of llie nation of 
the Franks, held tJie secoml rank in tlie service 
of Gratian. On the ileath of his master, he 
joined the standanl of ’I'heodosius ; contrihutetl, 
by his valour and military conduct, to the de- 
struction of the tyrant ; and was appointed, 
after the victory, master-general of the armies of 
Gaul. His real merit, and apparent fidelity, 
had gained the confidence hiah of tlie prince 
and people; his houmlless hberalitv corrujited 
the allegiance of the troops ; and, whilst he was 
universally estecrneil as the jiillar of tlio state, 
the bold an«l crafry barlrariau v^as secretly fleter- 
mined either to ruli', or to luin, tlie empire til 
the West. qite important cummamls of the 
army wcie distrdiutcd among tlie J-'ranks ; the 
creatures of Arbog.istes were pioniotid t(. all 
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the Iionours and offices of the chil government; 
tlie progress of tlie ci>ii^piracy removed e\er\ 
faithful servant from the presence of Valenti- 
nian ; and the emperor, v ithont power, and 
without intelligence, insensibly sunk into the 
precarious and dependent condition of a cap- 
tiveA'J^ The indignation which he expressed, 
though it might arise only from the rash and 
impatient temper of youth, may be candidly 
ascribed to the generous spirit of a prince, who 
felt that he was not unworthy to reign. He 
secretly in\ited the archl)i>hop of Milan to un- 
dertake the office of a mediator ; as the pledge of 
his sincerity, and the guardian of his safety. He 
contrived to appiise the emperor of the East of 
his helpless situation ; and he declared, that 
unless Theodosius could speedily march to his 
assistance, he must attempt to e'.cape fiom the 
palace, or rather prison, of Vienna in Gaul, 
where he had imprudently fixed hi-, rc'.idencein 
the midst of the hostile faction. But tlie hopes 
of relief were distant, and doubtful ; and, as 
every day furnished some new pro\ocation, the 
emperor, without strength or coun-N^l, too liastiK 
resolved to risk an immediate contest with his 
poweifiil gener.il. lie iec^i\ed Arhogastos on 
the throne ; and. the count appioached with 
some appearance (-f K^pect, tkii\erx.«l to him a 
paper, winch disinisseii him from all his empl<>\- 
ments. “ My autijorits replied Arl.oga .tes 
with insulting coolness, does not dcp«.iid on 
*• the smile, or the fiown, of a inonarcii ; ’ and 
he contemptuously thicu the pajiur on the 
ground. The indignant monarcli snatilnd at 
thesw'ordof oneof the guaids, width lie stiug- 
gled to draw from its scabb.uil ; and it uus imt 
without some degree of ^Iole^c'e that he was 
pre\ented from using the deiully weapon a,^ain't 
iio enemy, or against Idniself. A 
Ala i ’’ da\s afti.r this extrauidinaty 

ijuanvl, in whicli he had exposed his 
resentment and his weakness, tlie unfortunate 
Vaientiuian was found strangled In iiis apait- 
inent ; and some pains were employed to dis- 
guise the manifest guilt of Aiboua tes. and to 
persuade the woiid, thut liie d.ath ut’tliecuun^ 
empcior had been the volant. iiy ciAut of his 
OH n despair. 1'-’ ^ Ills bod\ ^v.is eoi'.ducrx.iI with 
decent pomp to tlie sepulchic of 3Iilan; and 
the ai chbislioj) jiroiiounced a funeral oration to 
commemorate liis cirtue, and his misf.n tunes. ' 
On this occa.sion, file humanity of .\nibrose 
tempted him to make a sin^^nl.u bicach in Ills 
theological system , .u'.d to coirf-it the veepln^ 
sisters of \*alentluian. by the film a-.stuance, 
that their pious hiother, ihougli lie had not 
received tlie sacr.mieiit of h<ipti-.iii, w.is intio- 
duced, without difficulty, into the inai.sious of 
etenuii bliss. 

1 <I> of Tours ('■ h. o p. 1 '”' i’i tl'C •.eo.vnl M.hn-'p of 

the Hi-t"us-is of France lia- on i i ■ oi. -i. tr. • t ■ 1 su.ju- 

ciu«, ait\ mder.an h.st. n.iri l.ir I, or. i'* I'nr’ I.... o'l 

liX. (....iefrov ah-ertar. ad n-o.,.' .r- p. I ;•> .VI i h i.di'.iri- 'ir 
rolled, \! all tl.e riri-uin-.t.i'ic. ot tiu I'eifliot Valentru n II '1 1 
vAriuii>r = , ajui the ^nora.'cc, of coitoip-.. ir. smtr., pty.e th il it 

lf'7 De Obiti Vaientinian. torn ii. p llTV-ll'ir. He *■' P.’-. kI to 
*l>eak a dL.creet and oUscure lv.:iu,»: set hi. mu. h l)..L'er t: ’ ' 
an, la'man, or perhap' arv other , in.u'd lia.t dfr dtihi* 

iOs'Seec. Vl.o. ilSs.'. TV p H'-'* I o.n thar.'oOH'* d-^, 
Sacramen'', tom. i. p S'> ,"*110 o trai -t Aud.noe •> - t • t- 
’ ' ■ vvii-it,. <f Uaptt-'n, la'-.iii. u* 

■ « "n. dOf-tjerat cxul, 

. . I -.’.L”! fu < ..s If. • 71, 

EujtwiiUs j roU-.aed CliriaU.u'in , ! a. h- atta.haetE ,.7 I.. 


The prudence of Arbogaste^ had 

prepared the success of his .imlii- Ku^eu us 
*. , • I ,, . - , A. D : o 2 — 3 : h . 

tious designs: and tlie provintiab, 

ill w'hose breasts every sentiment of patriotism 
or loyalty was extinguished, expected, with 
tame resignation, the unknown master, whom 
the choice of a Frank might place on the Iiiipe- 
rial throne. But some lemains of pride and 
prejudice still opposed the elevation of Arbo- 
gastes himself; and the judicious barbarian 
thought it more advis,ible to reign under the 
name of some dependent Roman. He be- 
stowed the purple on the rhetoiician Euge- 
nius ; whom he had already laised fiom the 
place of his domestic secretary, to the rank of 
master of tlie offices. In the course both of 
his private and public service, the count had 
always approved the attachment and abilities of 
Eugeniiis ; his learning and eloquence, sup- 
poited by the gravity of his manners, recom- 
mended liim to the esteem of the people; and 
the reluctance, with wliich he sttiu^d to ascend 
tile throne, may inspire a f.\oiira!-le jirejudiceof 
his viituc and modeiation. The aml>assadors 
of tile new tmpero) were iminccUafely iles]).itched 
to the coint of 'J'heodo>u'', to cumimmicate, 
with affected grit f. the unfoitmiate .icculent of 
tile* deatli of \’a!ei.tiiiian ; aiul, without men- 
tioning the luiine e>f Ariiog.jstes, to request, 
that the monareh vt' the Ea't would embrace, 
as his lawful colleague, tlie lOspectalde citizen, 
who had obtained die unanimous suifrage of the 
armies and provinces of the \Ve-.t. 'I'heodo- 
sius vv.is jusilv jiiovokeil, that the peifiily of a 
li.irhaiim s|;<jtii.l leivo destiove.l, ina moment, 
the' lahoui', and the fiult, of his foimer victoiy; 
and lie was e.\eite<i, by tile* teals (>f his beloved 
wife,*!* to levenge the fate oi‘ her unhappy hro- 
tlieT, and once* moie to .asseit l>y aims thcvic- 
lated majesty of the- thioiie. But as tlie second 
coiUjUe.t of tl.e West was a t.isk of difficulty 
and danger, he dus*. lissed, with splendid }nescuts, 
and an ambiguous answer, the* ambassa-lois ot 
Kugeiiius; ami .dmo>t twoveais were consumed 
in the pioparations of the iivil war. Before he 
fvirmed any decisiv e resolution, the X 
pious emperor was anxious to dis- i 
cover the wid of Heaven; and as 
till, puigress of Chiistianitv had silenced the ora- 
cLs e»f Dol[)hi and Dodona, he consulted an 
Euv ptian monk, vv ho po-sessed, in the opinion of 
th.- a-^e, the cift of iiiii ,<eks, aiul tlie know ledge of 
futm it\. I.iif o.jiiU', 0 ’,e of the favoui itc eunuchs 
of tlie palace of (’oustaiitinople, embarked for 
Ale\a*ii!ria. fiom wli.,iKe he saiied uj) the Nile 
.Is i ir Us ti.e city of Lvcopolis, or of V\ olves, in 
the remote piovince of Tiiehais. * * - In the 
iieighbourhood of that city, and on the summit 
of a lofty mouiit.iin, the holy John**-^ had 

cnnism I lii. r ‘J2. riiil-i'tnr:; t.xi.c. 2.) probable lit 

i cr.in 111 T-iii, and viuiild bteuri' the ot Zn-i-mus ,!• ir. 

11 " Z.t..nni> (1 IV p. 'i7S ) metititin. thi, .-mbassy ; but he is di- 
M'Tt.fl bv .V otl ei .ti.is t'lwin rtlatrij tbe event 

111 -.p T roi’-au TaXl.t Ti /StctAhlI toi- 

c\--a 1 1 , p ^77. lie at'ii'Tw anl. (p. Vsi*-). 

tb It O.iU.i 'hid III 1 , ami i'itimate>, th.iL the artiictiori of her 

hn«. .’.Mil ,i i-i e\trt iia . hut ii^rT. 

11 I I'o' . I-. t t 1 : .(tm ‘siip. KT 0~ifit. a fn« n of S.aid. about 
th- St !)• I . 'll it'i an -.IS a pTolit.Kile tride iv ith the kioirdom 

« ' . •T. .1 .1 ■- t ,. \ r. le.u.'nt tcunrain " iuia, potu aitna 

‘ .1 'i-fi-i.. 1 " s,-^. j 1 .VnMPe, Uex riptiuT! de I l.i:’.! 

Isl. Ai, kliL'l i>.' . r u* .1 p* p 11 , and the mr.o-as Aiuiof.itiorvi:, 
p ‘ i hi. td-i ir '.n 1 , V 
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coTir>tnictecI, with liis own luiinR, an Ijunililt 
evil, in which he had dwelt above Hffy years, 
without opening; In'- door, without seeing the 
f.ice of a woir.an, and without tasting any fi»od 
that had ])een prt pand by t«re, or any liiiman 
art. Five <la\s of the week lie spent in prater 
and ineditatioii ; but on S.iturdavs an<l Si.ndavs 
lie regiilailv ojienetl a small window, and gave 
audience to tlie ciowd (>f suj>pliants who soc- 
ces'.iveiy flowed frt>in every pait of the Christi.in 
world. The eunuch of 'I'lieodosius ap))roacht<l 
the window with lesjieclful steps, ]no]u>SLd his 
{|uestions concerning tlu“ event t'f tlie civil w.ir, 
and soon returned with a fivduial-le ie. w int h 
animated the eourace of the en'pi r«vr hv the .,s- 
surance of a bloody, but inthlhhle, v ittoj v . > 
The aeeoinplishinent t>f tin.' pr..<licti(>n was fvjr- 
wardvd hv all the nuanstli.it iiuinan prud.iut* 
could siijiply. 'I'iie iii(his'iy oflht two loastv r- 
geiu-rals, Stiliel o and 1 ini.isii.s. \ .s ih. . •efs di to 
1 .'cru it the mnulie I .Old to rev i \ e 1 '.e dl e'l-'ine, 
ot the Rt'inan le,j,i'jns. Tiie li . ttiidahle li '’ops 
I't' l',u hat i.iiis inCvi died under the en.'tgns i.f thdi 
national chu fuuns. ’I'he Jiieiian. the Arih, artl 
tile th)!h, vv ho ga/i d on e. ch other w ith inntM.d 
a''toiU'.!in,‘'nt, were enlisted in t!:e sirvice of tlie 
"an e p'u ee ; and the renowind .\1 uic acquired, 
HI the stliuol of Tiieod(’sius, tlie know )c<l_.e <»f* 
the ait of war, whisli he afteiw.iuk so iatally 
e\>.ite(l for the destiuvrion of ibaue.lt* 

Hj. M-.'T*' The eiHj’cror of the ^>’e^f. or, to 
A J-IHak inoio propctly. his geneial 

sij.t, h. Aihogastts, was Tn->tru.tvd b\ the 
nii^oiuluct and nii'> ‘bi tune of ."Ma* 'nu*.. how 
tl'unteious it migt'l ]'io\i' t<> cvtciul tl < In e i>i’ 
lieftnee a'jaii'sf a sj., tal .uH.igi :.n • . v.hd \-..,s 
bee to pic'"., or to .u-i.i.i.d. to ioti:i..i.t. or t.> 
laiduplv, lils vai on.. 1 ?..< . I .n , u L. ' .\i- 

bo:X<i-tes ti'ed hi-. st..tion <•!! {ic loniitvs 
Italy the IH'.' p' oi 'J’iiM d..)-ii:' were] .tnitu., 
to occiqiy, v\ itliont u-ntance. the j.i.vuues ol 
P.unioni.i, as fii as the f »ot oi liie da ..Ui Alps; 
and even the {).iss..s ( f tiv i.’.out.iai. > v-v’e la- 
giigently. or pediaps aittully. abind aed to the 
hoUl invader. IK ilesevtu'ed from the hills, 
and beheld, with soir.e astoni-hmenf. the ibrn.i- 
dahle canij) of the C>aiils at d (un.’.ins. th.at 
covered will) arms and tents the opui ci'Ui.trv, 
which extends to the w.dU of Atjuiliia, and tlie 
banks of tlie I'rigidusJ >7 or C'old River.*'" 
Tills n.irrow theatre of tfm w,ir, circtiiuseribed 
by tiie Aijis and the H.ulii.itic. did I'ot allovv 
inue!i I'lom for the ojur.ition- ol militarv -klU , 
tlu* s’lint of Arhog.eiv would h iv. d.-.< '.lUU'd a 
]».irilon ; hi' guilt exii.'g ii-Lvd the lajC v»f a 
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negotiation' and Theodosius was impatient to 
satisfv liis gh’jy and revenge, by the cliastise- 
ment of tile assassins of A'alentinian. Without 
weighing the natuuil and artificial obstacles 
that opjKtstd his cllorts. the emperor of the 
East iinintdiati !v atfacktd the fortifications of 
Ins livals. assigned tlu ])ost of honourable dan- 
gti to the (■tiths, and eheri-'lud a steret wish, 
that the hlootly confiict might diminish the 
jiiide ai’d mimhers of tlie conquerors. Ten 
tiu’u'-and of these auvili tries, and J5acurius, 
geneial of the Iheiiaiis. died liravely on the field 
<»f h.ittle. Put tlie vutory was not purchased 
by tbeir blta»d : the (iaiils maintained their ad- 
vantage; end tlie apj’ioatli of nigiit protected 
the di'Oideily fiight, or ic treat, of the troo})s of 
'riicodiofus. d’lie cn’jieror letired to the ad- 
jact'it I'ills; where he ].a-'Sid a ('isconsolate 
night, v.i'hont sleijv. without ])rovisi(>ns, and 
wuheiit hojH's ; ’ evee]’! th.it strong assurance, 

V. bith, under the mo'-t lUsju'ute circumstances, 
the iiuiej’t! dn’t ii’Iia! may dtiive from the con- 
tiiript of li'itune and of Id’e. 'J he triumph of 
Fai 'inius was ctlehraftd l»y the insolent and 
dis'oliife joy I'f Ills cainji ; whilst the active and 
vigik'.nt Athog'astes secretly dttaclitd a consi- 
(Uialde boily of tl oo])s to occi!))v tlie passes of 
the nuMintaiijs, and to cncomj»ass the rear of tlie 
Eastern ainiy. 'J'lie dawn of dav di-covcied to 
the eves of 'J'lu luh si us the extent end the ex- 
triinity of his <Kn::er: luit his ajiprv heiisions 
were 'oon di'j died, by a friindh n.e*sage fn.m 
the le.idirsof thov tieoj’s. who ixjiusstd their 
iiichnatuMi t<i desvit tie sg.tuhnd of tlie tvraut, 

I 'i he- h"iM r.'hle liKiative lewaids, wh'v'h 

■ thvV sfipui U' d . 1 ' tiK ]iiee of their jiertidv, 

, weie 1 "! Tied \ itlaut lie it.iticn ; and ns ink 
ai I ’p'pei vt I'M i.ot e.oilv he j'rocuH il. the 
, < .peHi si'l 'e.'‘ e«h in b's own tal h ts, the 
1 ’ . t :te Hu n i f tlie t' e .‘ty. '1 lie s](ii it eif his se)I_ 

' V a-, r vivid ly this seasonable reinforce- 

^ i.ie..t nd ’}.■ ^ a. -.'.u mm . hi d, w ith lonf.dence, 

I to s,,ij c- c. ti p ( t‘ a tu.mt, wlo-e piin- 

. e ts'l edc'is a] p. ud to distrust, cither tlie 
i jtistiee, t r the succfs, uf 1 's anus. In the heat 
j (d the } attic, a vuluit feinjvst.i-'’ sutli as is 
. « *ti.n Kb among the .Miis, sud.denlv arose from 
th^ eiot. '’i'he ar* y ot do'.ius was ‘hel- 

teieil h\ their po-Irion f u m the inqu tuosity of 
the V. in«!, which blew a cloud (’f dust in the 
faces I'f the e'suinv, elisouiered their rtinks, 
wresteil th« ir V capons fri.m tlu ir 1 aniK, and 
diveiled, or ujieihil. their iiK<feetn,il Mvt^lins. 
'I'liis artid1.nt.5l adv.Mt.’.ge w;;s 'kdtoMv ini- 
1 roved : the videiue of tlie stuimwas imigni- 
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fied by the superstitious terrors of the Gauls ; 
and they yielded without shame to the invisible 
powers of heaven, who seemed to militate on 
the side of the pious emperor. His victory was 
decisive ; and the deaths of his two rivals were 
distinguished only by the difference of their 
characters. The rhetorician Eugeniiis, ^\ho had 
almost acquired the dominion of the world, was 
reduced to implore the mercy of the conqueror; 
and the unrelenting s(ildiers separ.Ued his head 
from his l)ody, as he lay prostiate at tlic feet of 
Theodosius. .Vi bogastcs, after the loss of a 
battle, in which he liad discharged the duties of 
a soldier and a geneial, wandered several da\s 
among the mountains. But ^\)ien he was con- 
vinced that liis cause was desperate, ar>d liis 
escape impracticable, the intiei)id barbarian imi- 
tated the example of the ancient Romans, and 
turned his swonl against liis own breast. Tiie 
fate of the empire was determined in a narrow 
corner of Italy ; and the legitimate successor 
of the house of Valentinian embraced the arch- 
bishop of INIilan, and graciously recei\ed the 
submission of the jirovinces of the Most. Those 
provinces v\ere in\olvo<l in tlieguiit of lehelliun ; 
vOiile the intlexib'e courage of A3nlm>-,e alone 
had resisted tlie claims of successful usm])ation. 
^Vith a manly fiecdom, whicli might have been 
fatal to anv otiier subject, the aichldsliop u‘- 
jectid the gifts of Lugenius, declined his cor- 
respondence, ami withdrew himself from Milan, 
to avoid the orlious jiresence of a tyr.int ; whose 
downtal he predicted in discreet and ambiguous 
language. 'I'he meiit of Amlirose was applauded 
by the conqueror, who secured the attachment 
of the people liy his alliance with tlie clunxli: 
and tlie clemency of Theoilosius is ascribed to 
the humane intercession of the aiclibishop of 
Milan, 

D.nth..f After the ilefeat of Eugenius, the 
'^eli as tlie authoritv, of 

•Tui IT. 'I'lieodoslijs was clieerfully acknow- 
ledged by all the inliaiutaiits of tlie Roman ! 
woilil. I he evjierience ot hi> past conduct en- i 
couraged the most pleasing expectations of his 
future reign ; and tlie age tlie emperor, wlue'h 
(lid not CMced ftry years, j,, e'Xteiid the^ 

piosp,ct ..f the puldic fe-heity. IIj> death, onlv 
lour months aft, r lus xieiorv, was coiishlereil bv 
the }>eOjde as an uiifujeseea .iud fatal event, 
which destroyed, in a moment, the ho})es of the 
rising generation. But the indulgence of ease 
and luxury had secretly nourisiied the- pi ineiples 
of disease.^-- dhe sfreiigtli ot I lieodusius was 
unable to support tlie sudden ami violent tran- 
sition from the palace to the camj) ; and the in- 
creasing symptoms ot a dropsy announced the 
speedy dissolution of the emperor. The opi- 
nion, and perhaps the interest, of the juiblic had 
confirmed the division of the Eastern and West- 
ern empires ; and the two royal youths, Arca- 
dius and Ilonorius, who had already obtained, 
from the tenderness of their father, tlie title of 


Augustus, were destined to fill the thrones of 
Constantinople and of Rome. Tliose princes 
were not permitted to share the danger and 
glory of the civil war; but as soon as Theo- 
dosius had trium{)}ied over Ids unworthy rivals, 
he called his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy 
the fruits of the v ictory, and to receive the sceptre 
of the West from the hands of liis dying father. 
The arrival of Hom)rius at 3Iilan was welcomed 
by a ''pkndiil exhibition of the games of the 
Circus; and the em])eror, tJiough he was op- 
pressed by the vv eight of his disorder, contri- 
buted by his presence to the jiublic joy. But 
the remains of his strength were exhausted by 
tlie painful efibrt which he made, to assist at the 
Spectacles of the morning. Honorius supplied, 
during the rest of the day, the place of his 
father ; and the great Theodosius expired in the 
ensuing night. Notw ithstaruling the recent 
animosities of a civil war, his death wa-> uni- 
versally lamented. Tlie barbarians, whom he 
had vanquislied, and tlic Lhmchmeii. hv whom 
he had been subdued, celebiatvii, with loud and 
sinceie ajiplause, tiie ipialities of the deceased 
einpeior, wliich apjit ued the most valuable in 
tlieir eyes. The Romans weie teirilied l)v the 
impending dangeis of a feeble and divided ad- 
ministration ; and every disgiaeeful moment of 
the unfortunate ivigns of .Vrcadiiis and Ilono- 
lius revived the memory of tlieir irreparable 
los'.. 

In the tnitliful piV’ture of the ,ir- ^ 

tiles of i lieoilosius, his imperfec- tiie times. 
ti«)ns have not been ilisstinliled ; tlie act of cru- 
elty, and the hain'ts of indolence, vvhieli tarnished 
the glory of one of tlie greatest of tiie Roman 
princes. An Iiistoriaii perpetuallv adverse to 
the lame of Theododus, has exaggerated his 
vices, and their pernicious efleets : he boldly 
as-,cits, that every rank of subjects imitated the 
elleminate manners of their sovereign; that 
every species of corruption polluted the course 
of public and private life; and that the feeble 
restraints ol older aiul deeeiicv were insufficient 
to resist the progress (.f that (Ugeiierate spirit, 
whith sacrifices, without a blu-h, the consider- 
ation ot <lut\ and iuteust to the base indulgence 
ot sloth and appclite.i--^ The complaints of 
cotemporary writers, who de[dore the increase 
ot luxury and depiavatlon of mamieis, are com- 
monly e\[)res-.ive ot their peculiar temper and 
situation. There are few observers, wlio possess 
a clear and comprehensive view of the revo- 
lutions of societv ; and who are capable of dis- 
C(*v Cling the nice and secret springs of action, 
wliieh impel, in the same uniform direction, the 
blind and capricious passions of a multitude of 
individuals. If it can be affirmed, with any 
de gree of truth, tliat the luxury of tlic Romans 
was more shameless and dissolute in the reign 
of Theodosius than in the age of Constantine, 
perhaps, or of .Vugustus, the alteration cannot 
be ascribed to any beneiicial improvements, w hich 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


439 


iiad gradually increased the stock of national 
riches. A long period of calamity or decay 
must have checked the industry, and diminished 
the wealth, of the people ; and their profuse 
luxury must have been the result of that indo- 
lent despair, which enjoys the present hour, and 
declines the thoughts of futurity. 1 he uncertain 
condition of their property discouraged the su!)- 
jects of Theodtisius from engaging in those use- 
ful and laborious undertakings w Inch require an 
immediate expense, and promise a slow and dis- 
tant advantage. The frequent examples of ruin 
and desolation tempted them not to spare tlie 
remains of a patrimony, which might, every hour, 
become the prey of tlie rapacious Gotli. ^Vnd 
the mad prodigality wliicli pre\ails in the con- 
fusion of a shijiwieck, or a siege, may scr\e to 
explain tlie progress of Jiixiuy amiiKt the n.is- 
fortiines and tenors of a sinking nation, 

. , 'J'lie etl’eminale hixui w hich in- 

1 he ,, , , , 

Jd\ rt-iiie their rected ttie inanneis ot ctnirts and 
ariiuur. Cities, luid instilled a seciet and 

destructive poison into the camps of the legions ; 
and their degeneiacy has been marked b\ the 
})en of a military writer, wlio had accurately 
studied the genuine and ancient principles of 
Roman discipline. It is tiie ju>.t and important 
observation of Vegctius, that the inf.intry was i 
invariably covered with defensive armour, from ; 
tlie foundation of tlie city, to the rcigii of the [ 
emperor Gratian, The relaxation of discipline, ' 
and the disuse of exercise, rendered the soldiers 
less able, and less willing, to support the 
fatigues of the service; they complained of tlie 
weight of the armour, which they seld*Mu wore; 
and they succe'.siM.-lv obtained the pi-rnd'-'-icni 
of laying a-<ide both thtir uiiiias-vs and tli,.ir 
helmet>. The lieavy \vcapon>, of thoir ance't(*r‘, 
the slant swoid, and liie fornndable jilunis 
which had subdued the w*nKl, iii-^eii'ildy , 
dropped fiom their feeble hands. As the u>>e ^ 
of the shield is inconipatihle with that of the , 
bow, they reluctantly marched into the field; 
condemned to suHer, either the pain of wounds, • 
or the ignominy of flight, and always disposed 
fo prefer the more shameful alternative. The j 
cavalry of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, ‘ 
had felt tlie beneflts, and adopted the use, of , 
defensive armour; and, as they excelled in the 
management of missile weapons, they easily j 
overw lielnied the naked and trembling legions, 
whose iieads and breasts vvere exposed, w ithoiit 1 
defence, to the arniw s of the barbarian'.. 'J’he i 
loss of armiis, the destruction of cities, and tlie ' 
dishuntnir of the Roman name, iiutltcnially 
Solicited the succes'.or' of (»ratian tt> rt'-ti>re the 
helmets and cuir.j'.>es of the infantrv. The 
enervated snlditrs abandoned their own, and the 
pidilic, defence; and their pusillanimous indo- 
K nce may he coic-idered a- file immediate taii^e 
of the dowiifal of the einph-e.*-^ 



CHAP, xxvni. 

Final D^^tfuction of Paganism. — [yitroduction oj 
the Ji orJiijj (f Saints^ and Relics, among the 
Chi'istians. 

Tu r ruiii of I’a.^rani^m, in the age -n,s 
of TheodtKiiis, perhaps the only 
example of the total extirpation of In Vs' 
any ancient and popular sujiersti- ~ " 

tion ; and may therefore deserve to be consi- 
dered, as a singular event in the liistory of the 
human mind. Tlie Christians, more especially 
the clergy, had iinjiatiently supported the pru- 
<lent delays of Constantine, and the equal tole- 
ration of the elder Valentiuian ; nor could they 
deem their conquest jieifect or secure, as long 
as tlieir adversaries weie permitted to exist. 
The influence, vvhich Ambrose and liis brethren 
had actpiired over the youth of C«ratian, and the 
jiiety of Theodosius, was emjiloved to infuse 
the maxims of persecution into the breasts of 
their Imperial proselytes. I'wo specious prin- 
ciples of religious jurispriulcnce were esta- 
blished, from whence they deduced a direct and 
rigorous conclusion, against the subjects of the 
empire, who still ailhcred to the ceremonies of 
their ancestors : that the magistrate is, In some 
measure, guilty of the crimes which he neglects 
to prohibit, or to punish ; and, that the idola- 
trous worship of fabulous deities, and re-il 
demons, is the most abominahio crime a-jainst 
the supreme inajestv of the Cieator. 'I’he laws 
of Alo'.e". and the examples of Jcwisii histoiv.i 
were iiavtilv, perhaps irroncoU'K, apjiliod, 1)V 
the cK-igy, to the mihl eiul lUilvtisal leign of 
( hristiamtv . - ‘llie 7i.al of tlie inipeiors was 
v\<.'ft.d to \iiuU«ate tlKir own hoinnir, and that 
of the Deity, and tin.* teni]d,.s of the Roman 
v\oiUl were 'ubvcited. about sixty years after 
the conversion of Constantine. 

From the atro of Numa, to the Pnj- 

reign of Giatian. the Romans pre- i»niai Pv .,.. 
served the regular succe-ssiou of the several col- 
leges of the saeerdotal order.3 Fifteen Pon- 
tius exerci'-ed their supreme jurisdiction over 
all things, and persmis, that were consecrated to 
tlie "ervico of the gods ; and the various ques- 
tions whuh perpetually arose in a loose and tra- 
ditionarv system, were suhinitted to the judg- 
ment of their holy tribunal. Fifteen grave and 
learned iViccRs observed the face of the hea- 
vens, and j>rescrihed the actions of heroes, ac- 
cording to the flight of birds. Fifteen keepers 
of the Sibylline books (thiir name of Quindf- 
t’l MviRs was di-riv ed from tlieir number) occa- 
sion.iily con'.nlted tlie hi'^tuiy of future, and, as 
it shoidd seem, v»f coutiir_nnt, events. Six 
Vfst.vis devoteil tin ir virg.nitv t<i the guard i i‘ 
tlie s.hjcjI file, and of lla- uiiknown pleiieTes of 
the dnruion of Rome; wt,o!i no mortal j, I 
been sutllred to liehuld wUli impunity.^ Sev* u 
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K PI’ LOS prepared the tahk* of the con- 

diuted the soleiim ami re;;iil.tteil 

the cerenmnles of the aiiiUMl fe^tiv il. The 
tiitie Ft.N'ifss of .liipifer, of Af.irs, and nf 
(iuiiimii. ^^ere considered a*' the peeidi.ir mi- 
nisttrs of the tliiee ino.t j)owej ful deities, \vhf> 

H. itciied oNer the f.ile of Uo’iu* ind ..f the mii- 
\erse. The Kino of flu* S\ un i. i i.pie- 
seiited the peison of Nieni, .umI t»f la-, siuee— 
sofs, in the relij:ious fu’u tio i'. u ,■ u loid I he 
performed oulv by ro\.il Itje't'. i he eo .fi i- 
terniues «if the Svt.i\Ns, f!ie le pj .0 vis. 
practi'ed sin Ii iitt s, as nii.'iit « \ii»:i a '-.ni'e of 
confiinpl from were le.i'.oo.il’e lu ni, with a 
ii V e! V t onti«ii'iu e I it rei oiietu e.ii r'. 4 tic m ,elv e^* to 
tfie t'.ivour of (hi- nniiKjrt il i:''ds. Iheanthor- 
it), whiih (he lioTO in [itl. >ts hid formerlv Oh- 

I , imeil in the eouiu ils of the repnhlii , w is 'gra- 
dual !y ahoh-.hed 1 )\ tlie est d'hsh H'-nt of ino’i- 
artiiv. and the removal of tlie si-at of einaiie. 
Ihit the dii^tuty of their sacreii chirieti-r vvas 
still protected h\ (iu* laws and munu-Js of th<.ir 
country; and thi y •'till lo’Oi'mid. mote I'-i-- 
tialiv tJie colK‘_rc ot’ jion* {f-. t.> e\»rU'>-in thi- 
I i,n’ d. ati-l 'o I ri I i ' m t,. • p' *.ife i ’h • 

I In', of til* ir V I eh - i i! ind *. iv il jm i" 'u Jion. 
Thi;r lohc'. of nni *, * ii.o*v •,( ,r,-, and 
suiiiptno-i'. i i.n-i t i‘ ■; ■ , I* . un e n il to ' 1 ki »•- 
.hioii of the pio,!i ; i,,d f -v r. c O'-d, iioni 
the con Cl I i I i i I ■>, ind the po>)Iic i- v . le. 
an ample stme", I. nnivli 1 tu i!!v s-!-»;> e* d 'oc 
sf/lendouj ot’ I . i • p, ii '(hood, and ,i’l t;-e i • ’> J'- s 
of the rvli.nous um-slup of tiie stat.-. \' the 
service of the .dtar was nor iiuonipati <> • w.;'- 
the (’omtM.rn! of arndt. s, i!u“ loan nw. .it’» . 1 t -r 
consuU’nps and tiiiimpii-', a^pirnl to ti > j . e 
of j oritur, or of ilu* see, of (he . 

rnid Ihnnpey were nhid, i.i the f-.et.. vi e . 

] V (h.‘ mo-r , 1 ' i r ' ) n.i jh- ;s ot ri,.- ; 

s 0 ’o' r o 1 ' • 1 1 ; • ' 1, t !-.**. 'ih..- 

mn . n J r, s‘-. j 
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I I’a'^anisin was still tlie constitutlornil religion of 
i tfie senate. Tiie h.ill, or temple, in whiih they 
r»ssenihleil, vvas .idorncd by the statue and altar 
of \'ictorv •" a majestic female sta'idim; on a 
'^hihe, with tlowim^ ^aimeiils, exjiamled winjjs, 
andacrown of laurel m her outstretched haml.^ 
’l‘lu’ senifois were sworn, on the .dtar of the 
trod less, to ohsiTve the laws of tlie emperor 
an I <*f (he empire ; ami a solemn olferin^ of 
wine .tml iuci’n-e was the ordiiiar) pu-ludeof 
their puhiic deliheiatnms.'' 'J’lie removal of 
this am li-nt monument was the only injury 
which ('onsfantius h.id otlercd to the suj>ersti- 
liou of the [lotn.ins, Tiie altar t)f Victory was 
a-,Mm restifi^d hy Julian, toler.ded by Valen- 
tiiiMii, and once more b inished fiom tlie senate 
bv tlie /» il of (rratian.*" Hut the emperor yet 
spired the st.itues of tlie pnU which were ex- 
poser! to the public vener.ition ; four hundred 
and twentv'-fonr temples, or chapels, still re- 
inainerl to satisfy the devotion of the jieople ; 
and in eveiy (ju.irter <d’ Rome tiie tlcllc.icy of 
t.'i • ('hfistiins w,»s olicinied hy tlie fumes of 
idol iti'Uis saciifici’. ' i 

Hut the ( 'hu’-tia.is formed the pp.,,, ,,f ,he 

I i-f iiuiner<»'is paity in the senate r>rthe 

R cm ; ' • and it w ,is on!\ h\ their Vi 
. th -I tlivy i onl.l I V press their 
«bs ,i u fi 0 II t Iiv’ !, J il, flionph jn otane, acts of a 
1*1. lit m I. iry. i,i that as-imbly, the dying 
v’n''ei' o(‘ ti.f.'u. 1 wei’i . foi .1 moment, revixed 
and lUil CO' '! by the Iul ith of f matii ism. Four 
lespev t .!)le rhputatioas weie " iCv.e‘siM ly voted 
to t.he Imp- ri.d court,!’ to repio-^'.nt the ;rriev- 
anc.'s < 4 ‘ (he priesthood, .md the senate; and to 
siioii tile restoi.i’oi of flic .I'tc.r of ^'ivt<)ry, 
i'i.e c-n-hict <*f th's import’, 't business was 
lit: I-: 1 to the el .i| ’. .it S\ nnn,ic!i Js, a 
aid noil.' senator, wlio united the 
' V ri ,| « h \ ict. rs of po.u in’ ,01'] an-.' iir, with tlie 
1 \d rh^’i.in ' of piocou'iil of Vt’iKM. and pr.'P- 
Uvt ot the iiry The lifeast of S^mmachiis was 
.4 ’..iteil 1; f ,e wa. .c-st /(.al f .r the c.ui'C of 
iX'innr I’a'-ranis- 1 ; and his r<.Ii,,:ious anfago- 
: !s»s I i o, m^d the .f ,1 e (d’ his ^-eiiius, ami the 
1 1. thi icy of hi' nu ra! virtues,!' The orator, 
” hos-e pent!. in is cxt'ut to th'e emperor V.dcn- 
t' • 1. V. is c«i"-c:.>‘is of the difricidty and dan.,rer 
' t’ t V i.th'. '’’.’ih he had .issimieil. He cau- 
t - i-lv avo- is t ' i v t ipiC whicii nnhi'ht appear to 
ri . 1 1 o t th.. K liei'Ci of hi- soverei.LTri ; hiimhlv 
lU.’ ' . t! a pi iv.is iiul imfreaties are hi-' only 
..r'U', .1'. I artfnlU draws Ids arLlununts trom 
the sihoolnof ihetoric. r.ithcr than from those 
of {hi! -sop}.), Svmmaclms endeavours to se- 
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Chap. WVIII. 


or THK IU)M \N irMiMun. 


• iru- l)if tf I \*>tin-r i>riiuX‘, l»\ ilis- 

|J v\ .iiL' t iu iHrilnit^ -N . ,f t ‘'i if. «■«{» '•s «it \ u toT \ ; 
i,i 11! !:.U itl lii.it 1 lu‘ 11 ' ifi - « .HioiM'l I hi- n\»- 
Ki 1 ' , \i liu ii \\ 1 ri- c <>;.'« i I lit 1 1 f i> till '"i I \ u t •'! 
fl.i nils. \i .IS .1 i.ii (Slid, utr.M-ithv «>l l.is 
..iiii til in’itisiiii lii.iiutiT, .t’.ii l.» iii.ujit.uijs, 
f it till lu'Tii.Ul s.unlllis Unl.lii Ih' III 

ti ( It Indi .iiitl viiir_'N. li till' \n !t t.o liisii!! r 
t < it I U .itl li .it till \ j n I is^ , as . 11 .ts IM tlu' ll.lliu-. 
«'l lilt siij.jiii ,11 is inaiic to 

si;j‘|)!\ .111 aj>Mlu;.'\ tni miiki I'li.iii. 'I'lu* t'HMt 
..iiii Ji'.i ini.jin hi iisiMi- uin! ‘iJ till.' imiviisf 

i I Uiii s t hi t i.iji 1 1 1 \ < i! It'., lu \\ hi 1 1 ti.tsiMiiiii- 

1,t >t lidlMlrt . l U' ti‘ln l!i d hi j« Ml it till tn 1.' ..lllt ; 
.liui i M 1 V I l.t* l< 'll s« I II'.S t< > t > >■ . ' II it t) I ihi t i?« s I it 
j'rniii t'a « . h\ li t.iii h: I } i ! 11 « I t tt I thii'-i Mti s. 

:a'ii < >1 1! II '! 'll : I. h 1, iv I H I • i \ I ii II I <. i : . .i i.J 

I 1 I f t . I ■ ' ■ V , t . , . • t It ,1 « i(h 

! ■ , 1 ’ ■ i ■ i' I ii 'i t’ • \ 

h.d » •. ! 1 • t ' . I I',. . . . r 5. 1. t 


.1, ; < u ■ -v i-h ’• , < » ! r. t! c ' 'll I 

ih ! I • I 'll,. >. !,i't !l> 1 . k t.hl l.l'k Id' II 

I'M'' I • ! \ !'s‘! |III.I»\.|'H>|'V. 

1 I.' f. • ■ I 1 ' .ii\ .ihit '.III s \i.is ajipiu.l 
''ll' ■ . . ’ ’i.\ .1 t.i tu til* n li^ifii of Ninii.i : 

• il.'l Ih 'll rsilt ill. ii’.isti.,} Jillix tliat pn- 

s.ili il i'\i I d'l hi*, s I ) t!..' iii\. »s ifitroilui I il 1 \ 
t ! .< < >1 .it I r to I |i -i' 1 III r ovs II I ai.s^’ hi II .If tin- 
tnlmt.ii of' ihf I'llipilnrs “ Most «\i.lhNt 
*• j'Mtu I. sa\ s t).<' M I I r:i 5 h I ■ 1.1 'toll. '* I ithi js 
“if M or ( i i.iii r\ ' j " • '» i. 1 1 1 M\ 1 . . 

“ \\] .ill li.is I iihi I til lh'.' ' li o. • I d M , . I : 
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jii'iiii oplii r. ami !.i ask. Mith ‘ott-.i rotiti iiijH, 

li\ It • hii'.i'l hi- I luuii’ lit lu t t S'- li \ ts> II t uxiui i‘ 

I I .1 . 1 ! O \ .Hill l|.' .'ihl. » 1 . IS till I Hi -I Ilf 

t ‘ • » N I t« •! U - W i . 'I M . I l- -I. till U ill I \ I \ pl.lIHt .t 

I ' till \ ih.'ii . 111 .; ill i ipiiiii «.f tin II nioiis. Hi* 

ji.siU li, J .,h s liu .!« 'inl 1 1 1 1 d til I ti f ii.iiipiitv , 
Mluiil l.-'li.! I.I l\ It ! li {.t tv-.nllli.'i till IIP- 
] >1 llV I I'll Ilf S I >) Il I . ;ii . 1 1 til I 1 p! U Ilf . flu j HI I Itl'l 

1 .u I into till If oiiL' o ' 1 1 I '.‘I ’ ‘ o 1 ' ’o- 1 r • 11 1 1 1 It In I- 

‘jr ii!ii.iH\ iisiH'/ ty .1 iiii'd l-.td .un! tiu.JoL u.ii 
tola. If piotiuiit ,1 f . . ilia! ( hr is! t 1 1 ut \ .tiurif is 
till lt••llM!.l ft iM.lh .ti li '.lis.tlliOl ; .Olii tll.ll 
i\ii\ I’.oiti I'i pi.|\ I 111 I'll I i.iiitliiits i?s (Uiodiii 

'ofilH*. tliloH''li till p.itiiSfl iifiil. to till :ih\s\ 
ol ifili.il pidlilioii. Al Jiil.a i.ts hki tiiisi', 
\i , I 1 1 . \ \M d ‘ • -i ‘ !. (! hi i I .1 < luritf hdJiop, 

} ii^ I .'III I to j Id 1 1 1)1 till d fi of list' ill tar 

i«I \ i' ’iir> , liiit till- ‘Hill if,uinti;(s fill, wjlJi 
IHHl h ll.Olf I IM dd .Util I til t t. tiotn till IHOUtil of 
1 « Ol'ijl.l'lul . .H)(i ihi ;•< lis ol .Hilltp.llv Ml'If 

ih.i/'i.i 111 Iril.fl'pli It till I h I Milt - M la t is of 
i lifiiilosUd. * • ill 1 t ll'l 11 . . li II ’ 1 f till ' I I..itf . 
f! f I 11 pi du J-Iopo'l il. -i< ^ Oiiio t til. foM, s of 
lia- li j iihlii . lla- in., 'o| i.H I i,lii ' to II, W la ihi r 
t ! f v ol ..tilp of .! 1 i piti 1 , oi 1 1 1 , 1 1 of ( !< r I st, shoiilij 

J<i !| I dhj.onotlia IdPli.Hd^ 'I ! if 1 ) I ( 1 ( \ of 

siift, .i;'i s. wiinit 111 iill.idij III vjifc <jf» 

‘ t f oM li t-i t i;f i <ipi s a I ai i* Its I h.it I p. pit <a rn;'t« 

in i .d li . atiii t la' .11 !>!< I a 1 1 i i . it if Sm; 'ii.ii Inm 

V ;i ti 4 • I t . 11 .’ oiiidoi’. it, .t M ’ 1 it hi ijaiu 

I O to 4 I -i t'a ii d! , • t'l. I . ' h < hj 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. XXVIIL 


“ serpent ; to assume the snowy robes of bap- 
“ tismal innocence ; and to humble the pride of 
“ the consular fasces before the tombs of the 
“ martyrs.” The citizens, who subsisted by 
their own industry, and the populace, who were 
supported by the public liberality, filled the 
churches of tiie Lateran and Vatican, with an 
incessant throng of devout proselytes. The de- 
crees of the senate, which pro'^cribed the A\orship 
of idols, were ratified by the general consent of 
the Romans : -- the splendour of the Capitol was 
defaced, and the solitary temples were abandoned 
to ruin and contempt. Rome submitted to the 
yoke of the Gospel ; and the vampiislied pro- 
\inces had not yet lost tljuir reverence lor the 
name aiul autlioiity of Rome. 

ThJ tilLil pk-ty of the emperors 
the temple m thoiusehes engaged them to ])ro- 
A.V.isV, .V. ceed, with some caution anti ten- 
derness, in the reformation of tlie eternal city. 
Those absolute monarchs acted with le-^s regard 
to the prejudices of the pioviucials. llio |)iOus 
labour, which had been suspended near twenty 
years since the death of t'onstantiu's,-^ was 
vi^oroudy rcsumetl, and finally accomplished, 
by the zeal of Tlieodo'-ius. \Vlul>,t tliat war- 
hke piince yet strugirled with the Goths, not 
fur the glory, but foi tiie safety, of the repul)Iic; 
he ventuied to otVentl a considerable p.nty of 
his subjects, by some act', which might periiaps 
secure tlie protection of Heaven, but which 
must seem rasli and unseasonable in the eye of 
human prudence. Tlie success of ids first ex- 
periments against the Fagans encouraged the 
pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts 
of proscription ; the same laws which had been 
originally published in the provinces of the 
East, were applied, after the defeat of Maxinnis, 
to the whole extent of the Western empiic; 
and everv victory of the orthodox Theodosius 
contributed to the triumph of the Christian and 
Catholic faith.-’ He attackeil superstition in 
Ikt most vital part, by prohibiting the u^e of 
s.icritices, w liicli he dcclareil to be criminal as 
well as infamous ; and if tlie terms of Ids edicts 
more strictlv condemned the impious curiosity 
wiiich exammcil the entrails of the victims, -o 
ever\ suh'.tMpieiit exjilaiuition tended to involve, 
in the same guilt, the general piactice of int)ih>- 
lilim, which essentially constituted the religic»n 
of tiie Pagans. As the temples Jiad been 
erected for the purpose of saciilice, it was tlie 
dutv of a benevolent prince to remove from his 
subjects the dangerous temptation, of odending 
against the Liws which he liad en.icted. A 
special coiumissioii was grantetl to Cyiiegius, the 
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priBtorlan prjcfect of the East, and afterwards 
to the counts Jovius and Gamlentius, two offi- 
cers of distinguished rank in the West ; by whic'h 
they were directed to shut the temples, to seize or 
destroy the instruments of idolatry, to abolish tlie 
privileges of the priests, and to conliscate the con- 
secrated property for the benefit of the emperor, 
of the church, or of the army.-/ Here the 
desolation might hav'e stopped ; and tlie naked 
edifices, vvhicli were no longer employed in the 
service of idolatry, might liave been protected 
from tlie destructive rage of fanaticism. Many 
of those temples were the most splendid and 
beautiful monuments of Grecian architecture: 
and the emperor himself was intere-ited not to 
deface the splendour of his own cities, or to 
diminish the value of his own possessions. 
Those stately edifices might be suffered to re- 
main, as so many lasting tiophies of the victory 
of Christ. In the decline of the arts, they 
might be usefully converted into magazines, 
manufactories, or places of public assembly: 
and periiaps, when the walls of the temple had 
been sufficiently piiritied by holy rites, the wor- 
ship of the true Deity might be allowed to 
expiate the ancient guilt of idolatry. But as 
long as they subsisted, the Ihigans fondly che- 
rislieil the secret hope, that an auspicious revo- 
lution, a second Julian, might again restore the 
altars of the gods ; and the earnestness with 
whicli tiioy addressed their unavailing prayers 
to tlic tluone,-'* inca eased the ■'eal of the Chris- 
tian refiinners to extirpate, without mercy, the 
root of superstition. The laws of the emperors 
exhiliit some symptoms of a milder disposi- 
tion ; but their cold and languid efforts were 
insufficient to stem the torrent of enthusiasm 
and raj)ino, which was conducted, or rather 
impelled, liy the spiritual rulers of the church. 
In Gaul, the holy Martin, bishop of Tours, 3^ 
maiched at the head of his faithful monks to 
de'.troy tlie idols, the temples, and the conse- 
crated trees of his extensive diocese ; and, in 
the execution of this arduous bisk, the prudent 
reader will judge whether IMurtin wais supported 
by the aid of miraculous povvtrs, or of carnal 
weapons. In Syiia, the divine and excellent 
I\Iarcellus,'’t as lie is stvled by Theodoret, a 
bishop animated witli apostolic fervour, resolved 
to level with the ground the stately temples 
within the diocese of Apamea. His attack was 
Insisted., by the skill and solidity with which 
tlie temple of Jupiter had been constructed. 
The Imilding was seated on an eminence: on 
c.ich of the four sides, the lofty roof was sup- 
ported by fifteen massy columns, sixteen feet m 
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circumference ; and tlie large btone*!, of whicli 
they were cotnposeil, were tinnly cemented with 
lead and iron. The force of the strongest aiul' 
sharpest ti>ols hatl been tried without ellect. It 
was found necessary to undermine the founds 
atious of the columns, which fell ilown as soon 
as the temj)Oi.u'v w«>oden jjrops had been con- 
sumed with tire; and the liilficulties of the 
enterprise are ilescrilieil under the allegory of a 
blat k demon, who retariled, tliough he could 
not <lefe.it, tlie operations of tlie Christian 
engineers. Elated with \ictor\, Marcelliis 
took the fieltl in jierson against the powers of 
tiarkness ; a numerous troop of sohliers ami 
glailiators marched utuUr the ej»iscop.il baniur, 
and he succe-'si\ el\ attack<<l tlie \illages and i 
country temples of the dioci-se (>f Apainea. } 
A\lune\ei .uiv i <. ''l•'talu •' or dutg«rwas appie- i 
lieiiih d, tlie < ha"ipi<)n i)t' tin t ntJi. w iio-.e lame- [ 
O' would iioi allow him etflur to light or flv, I 
jflacL'i iiini-elt at a eoininniit di-fatiee. heNond I 
the r^Mth of il.iit'.. IJiif this prinhnee w.is the 
(K i .i>ion of hi^ d. ath Ik- w as surpriseil ami s|-nn • 
l)\ .1 l)nd\ of' <.'\asp<-rat<,‘<l I ustn s , amlthesMiod | 
of th‘e pro\im<.' proiu)unc<Ml, witliout liesitation, j 
that the holy iM.tuillus l)ad sacrificed hi< life j 
in llie cause of God. In the support of this 
taiise, the monks, whonishe<l, with tumtiitiious 
fuis, funn tlie desert, distinguished tJieniselves ■ 
h\ their /eal and diligence. They deser>'ed the ’ 
* enmity of the Pagans; .and some of them might J 
ileserve the reproaches of av.inco ami intemper- 
ance ; of avarice, which thee gratifie«l with h<»!y 
plunder, and of intem)nratue, wfmh they m- 
ilulgi il at the e\ petis^' oJ tne pt ople. w ho loolishly 
admired their tatteicd 'j n'miits. loinl p'.dn o.t). 
and .irtiluial pihu.s, - \ Hiu.dl nmnb. r <if 

temples was protii.‘<’'l l'\ ti. l’- ars. tjie \<n.ih’v. 
lliL taste, or the pi ink tu e. of tfn. t n il ami <.<, * le- 
siasticai go, el iiois. TIil !,. niple ot the ( k i» sfi.sl 
Venus at C.irrliagL . w lio-,. s,n.r<.<i ]>r<.< >m tsf, .rn.vi 
a circumference <d‘two miles, w as )ijdici*>Usl \ < mi- 
\erted int<) a Ciirisiian e.iuri.’h, ’ a.nl a snnii.ir 
consecration lias presi rvcil in' ndate tin inajesiic 
dome of tliePantheon at Home. I5ui in aimiM 
e%ery province of the Iloin.ia workl. an army of ^ 
fanatics, without authority, and without Uisci- j 
phne, invailed the peaceful inhahilants ; and the 
rum of the fiire-st stnici ures of .intwpnty stijl <lis_ j 
jd.tvs t!u‘ rav ages of Cnm’ harh.inan-,. who .iioiu* ^ 
liati time .md nulinafion to execute muIj lalm- > 

1 unis (ksti lu tion. i 

r' In tills w l ie and variiHi*. pr<‘sp. , t 

A ."i K nf divaaU'on, tin -p* < 1 it »r may • 


distinguish tlie ruins of the temple of Serapis, 
at Alexamiria.-^^’ Serapis does not appc.ir to 
Iiave iaen one of the native gu<ls, or nioiisters, 
wlu» spiling from the fruitful soil of super- 
stitious Egvpt. I’lie tirst ot‘ the Ptolemies 
Iiad heen commanded, 1)\ .i dteam, to import 
the nivsterioiis stranger fioin the lo.ist of 
l*ontns, where he had lieen long ailortd hv tlie 
inhahit.ints of Sinope; hut his .innhutes and 
Ills reign were so impel fectlv uiulerstooil, that it 
bec.inie a subject of liisputi’, whetlier be repre- 
senteil the hriglit orb of day. or the gloomy 
monarch of the siiliterraneoiis regions.^" 'J’hc 
Egyptians, wiio were ohsttnalely ilevoted to the 
religion of their fathers, rtfiisi-d to admit this 
foreign deity wltliin the walls of tlieir cities.’^ 
IJnt the* ohs<-<jni*.)!Js jiriests, wlio were sednewi 
by the liberality of the Ptolemies. Mihmitted, 
without resist.mce, to the power of the god of 
Pontiis- an liononrahle and domestic gim.ihigy 
w.is proviiU’il; ami this foitimati* iisurpir was 
intro<hice<l into tlie throne ami heal of () -iri*-, ^ ' 
the hushami of Nis. ami the i < lesti.il monarch of 
Egypt. Alevamlria, w hicli i i.iimial his peculiar 
proCiction, gloried in tlie name of the city of 
Serapis. His ti inple. wliidi rivalled the 
pride ami inagnificcnce of the (\ipitoh wascrectetl 
on tile* spacious summit of an artitici.d mount, 
raised one hiimhcd sttjis above the livei of the 
ailj.K* nt parts of tile city ; and the int< lior I'.iv ily 
w.is strongly supporfesi by an lies, and ihs- 
Iributed into vaults and sulit, i i.-m , ns apart- 

Jiunts. 'J hi* rou'-e t talk, (I luiaiiieas win- sur- 

r-mndidby .i <j’i.idi u'.ud.ir j'-i, t o, tie statily 
}i ■!!'. md « v.jul,,te stall., II: ; 1 i \ . d t’u ti nniijtli 
< t flu arts ; m<i !).•■ 1 1 ' .1 u. , I t ua e r.f k .irn- 
i'lgwiri. pns, jx,,i HI till t.. ‘ " s Ak < !i’<irian 

l.iiary, wi.iili }• id a-i ii v..t‘i iie‘'A sj.hmiour 

{'I'-.iig' kill r the v u ts (;t I heoilosius 

I'.al '^w , I . I proinlniv d tl w 'ai i . fu. < s uf the i’a- 
r,'. iluy w<ie 'tiii i.'Kritid in tlie eity and 
t, mple <'f Seraj'is , ami th.s singular imlulgi nee 
was imprmkiuly .'i-,tnl)nl to tiie sop, rstuimis 
terrors «.f the I hfi'-tiaos tla iiis< lv<. s as if they 
h.i<i I'e.ire*! to abolish those ancnnt ritis, which 
couhl alone si-cure the inundations of the Nile, 
the liarvtsts of I-2gy pt, and the subsistence of 
C'i>iistantinople, 

.\t that tn le ’ * the arthie}jis<M>pal 
fhii.ne of .\it\amlri.i w.is hlleil d.-an j .n. 
by 'I’lKophihm,’* the pirj'efnat 
eueiny <*f p< .uu' ami \irtm-; .i hold, bail man, 
wleise* batuK w,re alti-i mttt Iv jxillntui with 
goM, and With blood. His pious mdignafion 
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%sas excited by the Iionour'; ot* Senipis; and the 
inMills \^hich he oHered tii aa ancient chapel of 
Dacehu-i, coinince*! the Pagans that he nie<li- 
taced a more important ami danjieroiis enter- 
prise. Ifi the tumultuous capital of Eirypt, 
the -slightest provocation was sutHcient toinUame 
a civil war. The votaries of Serapis, \vho»e 
strength and numbers were much inferior to 
those of their antagonists, rose in arms at the 
instigation of the philosoplier OiympiusA^ who 
exhorted them to (he in the defence of the altars 
of the gods. These Pagan fanatics fortitied 
themselves in the temjile, or rather Ibrtress, of 
Serapis ; repelled the besiegers Isy daiing s.il- 
lies, and a resolute (iefence ; and, by the inhu- 
man cruelties which they exercised on their 
Christian prisoners, obtained the last consola- 
tion of despair. The efforts of the prudent 
magistrate were usefully exerted for the estab- 
lishment of a truce, till the answer of Theo- 
dosius should determine the fate of Serapis. 
The two parties assembled, without arms, in the 
principal scpiare ; and the Imperial resenpt was 
publicly rea;l. But when a sentence «>f dc'-ti uc- 
tiou against the idols of .Vl^xamiiia was pro- 
nounced. the Chiti'‘tians ''cnt up a sl.out of j.>y 
and exultation, vvhil t tiie unfortunate Pa-'aii', 
who^e fury h.ul el'cn \(.iy to co'Mi.* n Oion. )«.*- 
tired with hasty ,tnd s.I,.ut st--ps. and vKul.d. Iw 
their flight or ul’scuniy, the res^ .Oi.u or of then 
enemies. TlieOiihiliis {utKceded to de‘ii->| h 
the tem[)le of Seiapis. wlrliout any oii> -j 
culties. tlian tliove which he fou .d m tlie wei_!it 
and solidity of the inateiials but tliosc ol:s:..- 
cles proved so insuperable, tliat he was ohhe. d 
to leave the foundations ; .uul to content hinis. If 
with reducing the edilice itself to a heap of 
I’l'oblsh, a part of vvioch was so »n uft.-iwuds 
i ii aieii away, ti) in. ike room for .i churcii. eiet i^d 
i'l IioMoar ot' tile ('loistian m.utvis. 1 lie v.t- 
luilile libiMiyv of \K'\iodiia was pillag. d or 
(\stjt)_'ed; ,i!i(l lUMi t.veutv veats .»f’u i vaid-, 
t lie app'. aiMiu e ot' tiie enipt*. s)u jss.., e\i itvii the 
iigi’ct aid iii<h en.if ion of eveiv spoUafoi, 
WiiO-.e ini.id Was Hot toi.illy dukiiud b\ i\di- 
gioiis p;\ju,if ' ' idle coni;.i>snions of an- 
i; ;it g. nr;-, so cMiiy <>f w!ue.h litve ni<.niev- 
,ii I_v 1‘i.risliel. iMiglif sii.lv !i.\^ [ U ext epti.d 
f;o,) til • vv 1 . . k ot’ i !o! ,ti y. i’or th- ,i'i; ,s. ui,. lit 
ami ir.s'j ;i- t.i'U ot s.u\ i -diiig . i-i i ittn i 

ti'ie 7 eal or the ,iv o' <.■ of t.-. an :i'’i'j!o,i o 
niigiit h.ivc iiccii sa^ 'v . Wfd' fh.-iith s^j..!-, 

wlmii vtsietlu i.waid of li.s 'u.x. V h 'e 

the l-'.ViZy s and va'i - ' f c-d t end .1 w .i • 
Ciretii!!;, nieited, ai.d r’lO'-' ol’ .1 ie-s \d'i h‘ • 
iiictal wcie ( o’llv iiijC.io'islv bi..ki. i, and (a t 
into the streets, rtuophilus labo-j ed to v\po 
the framis and vices of tiie nunnt'is of the 


■ idols: their dexteritv in the management of tlie 
loadstone; their secret nu thods of introducing 
i an human .ictor into .1 hollow st.itue; aiul their 
! scandalous aluise of tlie contuU nee of devout 
; husli.iiuls, and unsuspi-i ting fcinates.-f' Charges 
like these mav seem to deserve some degree of 
credit, as thev are not repugnant to the craftv 
an, I interesfcil spirit of Mijitrstition. But the 
satne spirit isi-qu.illv prone to the base jiractice 
of insulting .md calumniating a f.ilieii enemy; 
and «)ur belief is luiturallv tlucked by the re- 
riection, that it is much less ditliculr to invent a 
fictitious storv, tiian to support apr.ictic.ti fraud. ^ 
Tlie coloss.ii statue of S,-r.ijjis» ' v\as involved in 
the ruin of his temple and religion. .\ great 
nuinfier of plates of liitl’erent nutaK, artificially 
joined togetlier, composed the majestic rigure of 
the deity, who touched on eiflier si le the wads 
of tlie sanctuary. The aspect of S,.rapis, his 
sitting posture, and the sceptre, which lie bore 
in his left hand, were extrunely simiiar to the 
ordinary representations c>f Jupiter. He- was 
distinguished foirn Jujufer by the baAet. c'r 
bushel, wiiich was placed on his head; ami hy 
the emhleniitic mou-ltr. w hic'h lie held in lu's 
r.glit haul' the' lie. id ami loilv of a serpent 
hiaiicluMg into thrae tab. wl'(.!i w.re again 
tiinnn.Ucd by tlie tuple hen's of' a dug. .i iion, 

..id i U' If. I; was I'onU.u Mtpv atlirMed. tiiat if 
aiiv impiou hand sh"u!(l daix t 1 violate tlic* inti- 
j,'f \ ol ih-.. god. the ill a\ < iis .1-1.1 fh,.* c irtli would 
I .s'.uitlv I- tuia lo tlair Ui Igiii.d ciiaos. An in- 
t.e,.iil soldiei. uiunati il b_\ /t d, .md aruu'd w ith ^ 
a wiightv b,iiti<--.ixe. a'lmnlMl the ladder; and 
vvi-n fli,- ( .ii>-iin niiih't’ule expected, with 
seme anxi, tv . the e\,,it ol the cimilmt. He 
.‘i ned .1 vj.oioi.s 'tiok.- ag mist the chet k 
ot' Set ipis , tliot/e ik j. || to tlie ground ; the 
tl.nndirwis su ] sihut, ,i:,d 1 • t!i the lieavcns 
.'Old liie i-ai;h contiiuKd i . , • ^ e r; ir ai cus- 

tomed <.rd,l .Old 1 'v \'< toll, IMS 

' olde r 1 , P -.III. d his bl' IW •, t h ' 1 , 1 1 .e ), lol W .is 
o*. ■-! I'u'ow u, and biokiu in im, • . ei.d t.hc 
b.nbs «'i S.isjMs Were ignoinM'o'i '\ d agged 
tl.ioti^b tlie siKifs of AiexaU'liia. Ilm niaii- 
gieil cuii-e was burnt in the \ 'I'phrdii-.itre, 
au'id-f th,. s’io.Os i.f tile populace ; .ind many 
p i soas .itti .out, d ti ( ir i o.; \ 1 1 si, lu to this dis- 
('ivifv ol' ;i;e 1,1-iot.n.^ oi'ih, ii t "'c hir deity. 

'i".e (I- . - -h s ( 1 , h _e i t’; it i-ioposeany 

V csp ie .iiid i,ig' 1 1 .j ,,j,| . , {■ .,v -lap. h.jve the 
ad ".fa:,' c f .... .^,ri;.^ .n.d fa-, uii .rl-ing them- 
‘ ivvsto in -iieis ot rna: kind b,:t this ad- ' 
vi.it. 5 g' is V I u't.'t b d i,u V d b\ tin- v.uiousand 
iicv .h.'de .i'cil'iifs f.> uhali ti.e f.ith of the 
1 i.d.tt* r is expo-id. It i- si, re. ly j)nssi!de, 
that, in tviiv disj)oslflon of n md. he should 
preserve Iiis inn>!u it rcvereiue foi the idols, or ’ 


! , r '-I- - . H- ‘ ■ T.' 1, .S, -r. I- Ui i >1 . T ! . a 1 ' Ts. h,— ■ .«< tie V. fi- , r ! ,3 f , s, , , - . . e,.l ihfnd- 
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n . t It , ? I nr 'I'Ji.'f pr i ti.* t . e 
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p i.l i>;.c ltar.risti.il. i h.uI a i.uiHr.»xii >i.i. w rii. r, jiiciHresque tmi ...iti.fs' t >rv . 
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tlxf uhich tlio iialcLvl cyo, and the* prof.Hie 

hand, aie unalde tn iVom tlit* 

c'i)ni’ium prndiK tions of ait. or nature; .ind it*, 
in the hour (jf ci.i!ij,er, then* setu-.t and nnraeu- 
lc)U'> \irtue doe-^ not opLiat>. for tiieir own | 5 u- 
sei v.ition, lie scu!!)-! tiie \am a{)ido:Xte's ot h.^ 
jjriest'^*, and jn-’tly d‘.-ii>li.s the object, an*l the 
tbilv. ot* his sui)er'.titioas attathinentAi -Vl’t^r 
the tall of Serapis, soine Loj>es were still enter- 
tained by the Paeans, tliat tlie Nile would re- 
fuse his annual supjjly to the impious niasteis 
of Egypt; and the extraoi dinary dela) of the 
inundation seemed to announce the di-^pleasme 
of the river-god. But tins del.iy w as soon com- 
pensated by the rapid swell of t!ie waters. They 
suddenly rose to such an unusual height, as to 
comfort the divcontt-nteil paity with the pleasing 
expectation of a deluic ; till the jieactful river 
again sub--ijcd to tlie well-known and fertilising 
level of sixteen cubit'-, or al out thirty Lngli'h 
feet. 

Th.- r«. temples of tl’.e Roman cm- 

pb-e wue d.'serted, or destroved ; 

i'"' ,* , . . . . ’ 

I* ■ but the ingenious superstition ol tlie 

Pagans still atremjited to elude the laws of Thto- 
rlosius, by whith all sacririces had l>ceu severely 
prohibited. The inhabitants of the countiy, 
whose conduct was Ic^s exposed to tJie eye of j 
ni.ilicions curiosity, disguised their re/idoits, j 
tinder the appearance of convivial) meetings. | 
On the days of solemn festivals, tJiey assembled ' 
in great numbers under tlie spreading shade of 
some consecrated trees; sheep and oxen were 
slaughtered and roasted; and this rur.d enter- 
tainment was sanctihed by the U'-o of incense, 
and f'v tlie bsinus, which were siing in ]i< nour 
of the giiils. l)Ut it was alleged, tli u. a** no j-ait 
of tin* <inliii.ll w.is ni.ide a bin n 1 -t>t]i. nng, a-' no 
alt. ir was p,-o^i^leli to i\i\rve tlu’ bh-oil. and .w 
the pnwioiis uiilalion id’ salt t-ike**, .i.id tlie ic-n- 
cbiding ceienionv cf in .U'ons, w«.ie c.iufully 
omitted, these f. st.tl ti.i. t tings dai .lot inM-lxe 
flu* giii'-fs 111 liie guilt, or lunaitx, of an illeg.d 
s.icrillee. ’’ V> h<ite\er n.igiit be the tiutli of tlie 
f.ict>. or tile ineiit of the di-sfinetion,-*' tliese \.iin 
pretences were sv\vpt aw.ii, by the last edict of 
Tlieodosius ; whicli inillcLed a deadly wound on 
the superstition of the i’aeans.^^ This prolii- 
hitory law is expressed in the most ab-olute and 
comprehensise terms. It is our will and plea- 
“ sure,” says the emperor, that none of our 
“ subjects, whether magistrates or private citi- 
Zens, however exalted or however luiinlde 
“ inav be their rank anil condition, shall jire- 
“ Slime, in any city, or in any place, to worship 
“ an inannn.ite idol, by the suaiheo of a guilt- 
“ less victim.” Tlie act oi’ s^icnhcinir. and the 
practice of divinatiun bv the cntiails of the vic- 
tim, are decl.iied 'witliout any ivgard to tlie 

M Thehist.-ry nf tb.' R. f' . ■ -iti.-n .ill- r.U fu ,.um tT iirj ie» of tl e 
sad. ten chanf;e ^rom -.ui)er';.nLii t.- . .mi.-n i-j 

soynnien, 1 '.i. r V‘. I hl^e ••uj’j.iieil lb*' Tl.e 

same standard, nf the irun.Ut,..Ti. it'd. ot th. iib't.bas 

umf'ennU '-ub'-isttd '•inn- tbe ti'ne t.f iIeT.iii.trti-- ''se Fr,rer, in 
the Alfin. de I' \t iilt inif di’-- Iiim rn-tioi •», toin. V’ t p. .Vll .'tt. 
<»rease'S Mi-.-t llafe.'- - VV'i-rks. m I j p t!'«" Hu L,;sitti.vn rub t is 
about twenty. tM-o inch. •• "t the Ci’i:li'h ntots.tre 

'3 [ ibani-i- (pro 'I e t.i-ti-'. p 1 . 1'.. 17 ■ j > ’1 t* eiT rtii--' with 

S pntle ind in-.’tiii tut);, n.ero'ie bn -tt the * ir'.i • .\4. . -.i.. S 
ad eiii si-'f'd the .'ot i rr. . i.iii fluive .-f M •. . * ii- .tieor^s ji * 
ha<l pr'-dti. s-<i •h<. ciiei'n. of See l .. d- tr. s . "*,1 ' x- F ibat. 

and I .aeu 1 he.xl." '• ni vi ,> ,s! 

li'wior.' - tijkiateil il.r^e ft-'livaU lA D j que 


object of the enquiry) a crime of liigh treasoi? 
ag.iinst tlie state; whicli can be expi.ited only 
by the ileath of the guilty. Tile lites of l^agan 
superstition, whiLli niigiit seem less bloody and 
atrocious, arc ai)o]i-.htd, as highly injurious to 
the tiuth and honour of religion; luminaries, 
garlanils, frankincense, and lil.-aiioii'- of wine, 
aie speeially enumerated and condcn'ned ; and 
the liariidcss claims of the domc'.tic genius, of 
the household gods, are included in this rigorous 
proscription. The use of any of these profane 
and illegal ceremonies subjects the oUeiuler to 
tlie forteiture of ihe house, or estate, where they 
have been performed ; and if he has artfully 
chosen the property of another for the scene of 
his impiety, he is compelled to discharge, with- 
out delay, a heavy tine of twenty-five pounds of 
gold, or more than one thousand pounds sterling. 
A fine, not less considerable, is imposed on tJie 
connivance of the secret enemies of religion, 
who shall neglect the dutv of their respective 
stations, either to reveal, or to punish, the guilt 
of idolatf-j'. Such was the persecuting spirit of 
tlie laws of Tlieodosius, vvliich were repeatedly 
enforced by his sons and grandsons, with the 
loud and unanimous applause of the Christian 
woild. 

III tJie cruel reigns of Decius and 
Diocletian, Christianity had been * 

proscribed, as a revolt fiom the ancient and 
iieroditary religion of the empire; and the un- 
just ''U'-pii.ions wl.ich were entertained of a daik 
and dangerous fiction, were, in M'lne measure, 
counten.mccd by the in-i.p.n<iMe union, ami ra- 
pid conquL't'. itf the C.ahiihc chinch. But the 
•'.line e’ cu-'c'. of fu\r end i .Poi.Ujc.e canimt be 
applicii tt> the l i.ii-'tivUi en.pi.r('rs. who v.olatxd 
lliC pucvp^-v of huuau.Ity .i.'d i'f the Otispil. 
i:ie x\p*.iient\ '-f h 1 h. Ti.iVtd the w eak- 
Ui". a> well A'- I '11\, of l'ig,u,i«m; tlie light of 
K.tM'u .md of futh h.'.tl alii..uly exposed, to the 
gi«-..tt.'-t p irt <»f 1' .iiiknitl, the Vanity of idols; 
mid the (‘tclioing veit. whiih still adjured to 
thvir v’or'-idp, uu.ht have been jicimittcd to en- 
jov. in peace and ohsouniy, the religion'' customs 
of their ancestors. Had the Pagans been ani- 
mated by the undaunted ze'al, which possessed 
the r.iiiuK of the primitiv-e belleveis, the triumph 
of the cliuich nuist liave been stiunod with 
blood ; anil the inartvrs of Jupiter and Apollo 
might have embrae'ed the glorious opportunity 
of devoting their lives and fortunes at the foot 
of their altars. But such obstinate zeal was 
not congenial to the loose and careless temper 
of polytheism. The violent and repeated strokes 
of the orthodox princes were broken bv the soft 
and xie'lding substance against which the'v were 
directed ; and the ready obedience of the Pagans 
protected them from the pains and penalties of 

“ iiJI.i sarnf rin. stqa? -uU • =nT erstiHon? anmnabiL ” Rtjf niT'e vp-’rt 
ni’rtTwanK he tfiirwl it upce s tO t.> r- Krrrtfe it'd ertfort e the »-i. e 
pr.'ii'O {• i<leT 'I h, I tlo'. 1 x-.i. !<’■ ^ i c 17 1‘0 

Cud riu ■a*-''. ' XU tit Ki: H .b i "> 1 tlomtrks op Frrit>s 
Ili'torr. Tol IT p_. I"} r.-n urv--. with becoiT.i'C tl'f 

.ti«a -^nunieiitMit thi-. tttt. .t r.i..' ' "-T 

f, ''uch .V iharce -O..- \ - t b<‘ • it -v -t,-. ; . I ^ 

>1 tif.ed by tit- i -thonn r' t A’.c •' ti - 

“ r^l 'r-bs i- «’ ir-t... , „ r r-.o- Er.,nt.. . 
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the Tlieodosian Code.57 Instead of asserting, 
that the authority of the gods was superior to 
that of the emperor, they desisted, with a plain- 
tive murmur, from the use of those sacred rites 
which their sovereign had condemned. If they 
were sometimes tempted, by a sally of passion, 
or by the hopes of concealment, to indulge their 
favourite superstition ; their humble repentance 
disarmed the severity of the Christian magistrate, 
and they seldom refused to atone for their rash- 
ness, by -ubraitting, with some secret reliietance, 
to the yoke of the Gospel. The churches were 
filled with the increasing midtitude of these un- 
worthy proselytes, who liad conformed, from tem- 
poral motives, to tlie reigning religion : and 
whilst they devoutly imitated the postures, and 
recited the prayers, of the faithful, they satisfied 
their conscience by the silent and sincere invo- 
cation of the gods of antiquity. If the Pagans 
•wanted patience to suffer, they wanted spirit to 
resist ; and the scattered myriads, who deplored 
the ruin of the temples, yielded, without a con- 
test, to the fortune of their adversaries. The 
disorderly opposition of the peasants of Syria, | 
and the populace of Alexandria, to the rage of 
private fanaticism, was silenced by the name and 
authority of the emperor. The Pagans of the 
West, without contributing to tlie elevation of 
EugeniiiS, disgraced, by their partial attachment, 
the cause and character of the usurper. The 
clergy vehemently exclaimed, that he aggravated 
the crime of rebellion by the gudt of apostasy; 
that, by his permission, the altar of Victory was ® 
again restored ; and that the idolatrous symbols 
of Jupiter and Hercules were displayed in the 
field, against the invincible standard of the ■ 


were any peculiar hardships imposed on the 
sectaries, who credulously received the fables of 
Ovid, and obstinately rejected the miracles of 
the Gospel. The palace, the schools, the army, 
and the senate, were filled with declared and 
devout Pagans; they obtained, without distinc- 
tion, tlie civil and military honours of the empire. 
Theodosius distinguished his lilieral regard for 
virtue and genius, i)y the consular dignity, which 
he bestowed on Syinmachus and by the per- 
sonal friendship which he expressed to Liha- 
nius and the two eloquent apologists of Pa- 
ganism were never reijuired either to change, or 
to dissemble, their religious opinions. The Pa- 
gans were indulged in the most licentious free- 
dom of speech and writing ; the historical and 
philosophic remains of Eunapius, Zosimus,®-* 
and the fanatic teachers of the school of Plato, 
betray the most furious animosity, and contain 
the sharpest invectives, against the sentiments and 
conduct of their victorious adversaries. If these 
audacious libels were publicly known, w'e must 
applaud tlie good sense of the Christian princes, 
who viewed, with a smile of contempt, the last 
struggles of superstition and despair. 65 But the 
Imperial laws, which prohibited the sacrifices 
and ceremonies of Paganism, were rigidly exe- 
cuted ; and every hour contributed to destroy 
the infiuence of a religion, which was supported 
by custom, rather than by argument. The de- 
votion of the poet, or the philosopher, may be 
secretly nourished by prayer, meditation, and 
study; but the exercise of public worship ap- 
pears to be the only solid foundation of the reli- 
gious sentiments of the people, which derive 
their force from imitation and habit. The inter- 


cross. But the vain hopes of tlie Pagans 
vvere soon annihilated by the defeat of Eu- 
genius; and they were left exposed to the re- 
sentment of the coiKjucror, who laboured to 
deserve the favour of Heaven by the extirpation 
of idolatry. 60 

anjrinaiv A nation of slaves is always pre- 
to applaud the clemency of 
Jcc. thijir ni,i>ter. vvuo, in tlie aliuse of 
absolute power, does not proccetl to the last 
extremes of inju'.tice and oppression. Theo- 
dosius might undoubtedly have proposed to his 
Pagan subjects the alternative of l>aptism or of 
death ; and the elo»|iient Libaniiis lias praise<l 
the moderation of a jirince, who never enacted, 
by any positive law, that all his subjects should 
immediately embrace and i)r.icti>e tlie religion of 
their sovereign.'’! Tiie pudessum of Christian- 
ity was not made an essential qualification for 
the enjoyment of tlio civil rigiits of society, nor 

^7 OrosHi'!, ! v r 5S. p. Vucu^fin (E'l’rraf. m P^alm 
•pud L.inliti-r, }{. ehcTi Tf'tino’Tu-', \< ' r- f’S ' insult-, thpir 
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Ip;e matiistratum tibi coiiiulis, ipse tni.ana! 

< ontulit. 

Prurient- m Smiittarh. t. G17. Xc 


' ruption of that public cxeicisc may consummate 
in tlie ])eriod of a few years, the important work 
of a national revolution. The memory* of theo- 
logical opinions cannot long be preserved, with- 
, out the artificial helps of priests, t>f temples, and 
I of books. The ignorant vulgar, whose minds 
: are still agitated by the blind liojies and terrors 
of superstition, w ill be soon persuaded, by their 
superiors, to direct their vow?, to tiie reigning 
! deities of the age; and will insensibly imbibe 
I an ardent zeal for the support and propagation 
' of the new doctrine, which spiritual hunger at 
first comjielled them to accept. The generation 
that arose in the world after the promulgation 
of the Imperial laws, was attracted within the 
pale of the Catholic church : and so rapid, yet 
so gentle, was the fall of Paganism, tliat only 
twenty-eight years after the death of Theo- 
dosius, the faint and minute vestiges were no 
longer visible to the eye of the legislator. ^7 
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Chap. XX VI 1 1 . 


OF THE EOMAN EMPIRE. 


^ ^ riie ruin of the Pagan religion is 

of th J^chriluan described by the sophists as adread- 
niartvrs. aiiiazing prodigy, ^vhlch 

covered the earth with darkness, and restored 
the ancient dominion of chaos and of iiiglit. 
'I'iiey relate, in solemn and pathetic strains, that 
the temples were cottverted into sepulchies, anti 
tliat the holy places, \\hich had been adorned by 
the statues of the gods, were basely ])o]luted by 
the relics of Cinistian mart\ rs. “ Tlie monks’’ 
(a race of filtliy animals, to whom Kunapius is 
tempted to refuse llie name of men) “ are tlie 
‘•authors of the new worship, whicli, in the 
“ place of those deities, who are conceited by 
“ the understanding, h.is sul^stitutetl file inean- 
“ est and most contemjitilile sla\ es. 'I'Jie lieatls, 
“ saltetl and pickkd, tif tlmse iiifamons male- 
•• factors, wlio tor the muililnde ot their tiiines 
“ ha\e sulkreil a just aiid ignoniinit)Us tk-.ith ; 
‘‘ tlien liodjes, still maikcd 1 >) tlie imprc-ssion of 
“ tile lash, ami the scars of those tortures whicli 
“ were inriieted hy the sentence of the niagi's- 
‘‘ trate ; such ’’ (continues Eunapius) “ are the 
“ gods whicli tlie earth produces in our days; 
“ such are the martyrs, the supreme arbitrators 
“ of our pt avers and petitions to die Deity, wliosc 
*• tombs are now consecrated as the objects of 
“die veneration of the people.”^ Without 
ajiproving tlie malice, it is natural enough to 
share the surprise, of the sophist, the spectator 
of a revolution, which raised those obscure vie* 
tiins of the laws of Rome, to the rank of celestial 
and invisible protectors of the Roman empire. 
The grateful respect of the C'hristians for the 
martyrs of the faith was exalted, by time and 
victory, into religious adoration; ami the mo'.t 
illustrious of tlie ^aint^ and jiroplicis were de- 
servedly associated to the honour^ id ilK tnartvrs. 
One liumlred and fifty vcais after tl/e glorious 
deaths of St. Peter andl S'. Paul, the Vatican 
and the Ostian load weie di'.tih:rm'.hed by flie 
tonibs, or rather b\ the tiojiliks. of tljo-e spiri- 
tual heroes/' In the age which followcii the 
conversion of C’onstantine, the cniptror'-, the 
consuls, and the generals of armies, devoutly 
visited the sepulchres of a tent-maker and a 
fisherman;"*^ and their venerable bones were 
deposited under the altars of Christ, on wJiich 
the bishops of the roval city continually ofiered 
the unhlmidy sacrifice.”^ The new- capital of 
the Eastern wijrld, unnhie to priiduce any an- 
cient and domc-stic trophies, was tnricheil hv the 
spoils of depemKnt pnninces. 'I’lie hcwlies of 
ISt. Andrew. St. Luke, and St. 'IimotJii., had 
reposed, near tliree hundred v e.-ir-', in tin- ohscure 
graces, from whence thev weie tran^portul. in 


solemn pomp, to tlie church of the aposlles. 
which the magnificence of ('onstantine h al 
founded on the banks of the Tliraciari Bospho- 
rus.'ii Aliout tifty years afterwards, the same 
banks were honoured liy the ])resen<*e of Samuel, 
the judge and projihet of llie peojile of Israel. 
Ilis ashes, tleposjted in a golden vase, and 
covered with a silken veil, were dcli\ere(l hv the 
bishops into each other's hands. The relics of 
Samuel were received hv the people, VMth tiie 
same joy and reverence winch the) would have 
shown to tlie living prophet ; the highways, from 
Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, were 
tilled with an uninterrujited procession; and 
tlie emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the 
most jllustrious members of the clergy ami 
senate, tuivanced to meet his extraordinary guest, 
who had always deserved and claimed the ho- 
mage of kings, The exjunple of Rome and 
Constantinople contirmeil tlie faith and dis- 
cipline of the Catholic world. The honours of 
the saints and martyrs, after a feelile and inef- 
fectual murmur of profane reason,'-* were uni- 
versally established ; and in tlie age of Ambrose 
and Jerom, something was still deemed wanting 
to the sanctity of a Christian church, till it had 
been corisecrated by some portion of holy relics, 
which fixed and inHamed the devotion of tlie 
faithful. 

In the long period of twelve hun- n.Ti«Tai rr- 
dred years, wliich ela]>se<l between 
the reign of Constanime ami tlie reformaiion of 
Luther, the worship of saints ami 11111“- lor- 
niptod the jnire ami jierfict simjilicitv of the 
Cliristian imuie) ; ami some syiujifom-' of de- 
generacy in.iy be ob->ijvui e'en in the first 
gt.nviati(»ns whicli adojiied and dieri-hed this 
permcious innovation. 

I. The sa(i-,taci'*rve\peiience. that 
tJie relics ot vaints were ir.ore va!u- it 
ah!e than irold <tr jireLH-uv stones, ' 
''iimul.ited tlie cler-fv to niuiiiplv the treasnri's 
of the church. Vuhout nimh regard tor truth 
or prohuldlify, thev invented names tor skeletons, 
and actions for names. I he fame of the apo— 
ties, and of the holy men who had irnit.ited their 
virtues, was darkened by religious fiction. To 
the invincible bamt of genuine and primitive 
martyrs, they addetl invriails of imaginary heroes, 
who had never existed, except in the fancy of 
crafty or credulous legeiid.iries ; ami there is 
reason to suspect, that l ours miglit not he the 
only diocese in which the bones of a niaiefactor 
wtre adored, instead of tlu>se of a saint."'’ A 
superstitious practice, w hich temkd to im rease 
the tcinpUitioii', ol' fraud, and credulity, in ^ ini- 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. XXVIII, 


bly extinguished tlie light of liistory, and of rea- 
son, in the Christian vvorlil. 

II. 15ut the pro(;ress of siiper- 

II. Mir-ules. . . t i t ^ ? i i 

stitioii woukt have been inucn les^ 
rapid and victorious, if the faith of the people 
had not been assisted, l)y the seu‘.onalile aid 
of visions and miracles, to ascertain the authen- 
ticity and virtue of the most suspicions re- 
lics. In the reign of the younger Theixlosiiis, 
Lucian, a presbyter of Jerusalem, anil the ec- 
clesiastical minister of the \iliage of (’aphaiga- 
maia, about t\vent\ miles fiom the cit\, related 
a very singular dream, which, to remove his 
doubts, had been repeated on three successive 
S.iturdays. A venerable iigure stood before 
him, in the silence of the nigiit, witii a long 
beard, a white lobc, and .i gokl lod ; aniu)unced 
himsell’ by the name of GiimalieK and revealed 
to the astonisheil presbvter, that his own corpse, 
with the bodies of his son Ahibas, In's friend 
Nicodeinus, and tiie illustrious Stephen, the 
first martyr of the Christian faiths vvere secretly 
buried in tlie adjacent field. He added, v\ith 
some impatience, that it was time to release 
himself, and his coin|ianions, from their obscure 
piison ; that their appearance would be salutary 
to a (iistres>ed worl.l; and that tliey had made 
choice of Lucian to inform tlie bishop of Jeru- 
salem of their situation, and tiieir wishes. The 
doubts and difficulties whicli still rctauled this 
important discovery, were successively removed 
by new visions- and the ground was opened by 
the bishop, in the presence of an innumerable 
multitude. The coilbis of Gamaliel, of his 
son, and of his fricn I, were found in regular 
order; but when the fourth coffin, which con- 
tained the remains of Slcplien, was shown to 
the light, the earth trembled, and an odour, 
such as that of paradise, was smelt, whicli in- 
stantly cured the various di'^ases of sc'.ir.tv- 
threo of the assistants. Tne companions of 
Stephen were left in tlalr peaceful n sideiice of 
Caphargamala but the leliesof tlie first martvr 
were traiisporteii. in sol. mn ]>rocession, to a 
cfmreh constricted in tLeii honour on Mount 
Sion; and the minute paiticles of those lelics, 
a ilrop of hi. > 0 ( 1 , 's (jr tiie scrapings of a ho.ie, 
wtre aLlviiou K'd^rcd, in a!mo^t c-verv piovii.ee 
of the Uojnr.n world, to pu>'-ess a divine and 
miiacuh'iis vntue. 'J’he ;rrave and k-ained 
Angustm.'' win;-e undeist.inding starcelv ad- 
mits the tviiise of crediihfy. has atf«.stcd the 
innumerable prodigies w hu h wi re pel formed 
in Afri(M by tlie relics of .St. Sreplicn ; .uid this 
marvellous nanati'e is iuscited m tin- elaborate 
work of the City ot God, whitJi the bisiiop of 
Hippo dcsigneil .as a solid and nnmoital proof 
of the truth of Christianity, Augustin solemnly' 


declares, that he has selected those miracles 
i only which were publicly’ certified by tiie per- 
sons who were eitlier the objects, or the spec- 
tators, of the power of the martyr. Many 
prodigies were omitted, or forgotten; and 
Hippo had been less favourably tieated than 
the other cities of the province. And yet the 
liisliop enumerates above seventy miracles, of 
whicli three were resurrections fiom the dead, 
in tile space of two years, and within the limits 
of his own diocese. If we enlarge our view 
to all the thoccses, and all the saints, of tlie 
Cliristian woild, it will not be easy to calculate 
the fables, and the eriors, which issued from 
this inexhaustible source. But we may surely 
be allowed to observe, that a miracle, in that 
age of supeistition and credulity, lust its name 
and its merit, since it could scarcely be con- 
sidered as a deviation from the ordinary, and 
establisheil, laws of nature. 

III. T he innumerable miracles, m. Revnaiof 
of which the tombs of the martyrs 
were the perpetual theatre, revealed to the pious 
bediever the actual state and constitution of the 
invisible world ; and iiis religious speculations 
appe<ireil to be founded on the firm basis of fact 
and e\])orience. Whatever might be the con- 
dition of vulgar souls, in the long interval be- 
tween the dissolution and the resurrection of 
their bodies, it was evident that the superior 
spirits of the saints and martyrs did not consume 
that portion of their existence in silent and in- 
glorious sleep, It was evident 'without pre- 
suming to determine tlie place of their habitation, 
or the nature of tlieir felicity) that tiiey enjoyed 
the lively and active conseiousni.*'S of their hap- 
piness their virtue, and their powers ; and that 
they had already secu'-ed the possession of their 
eternal reward. The enlargement of their in- 
ttllectual faculties siirpa>sed the measure of the 
human imagination ; since it was proved by cx- 
perh'iu'c. that tlioy were capable of hearing and 
imder-.tanding tlie various petitions of tlieir nu- 
merous votaries ; who, in the same moment of 
time, but in the most distant parts of the world, 
invoked the name and assistance of Stephen or 
< f -Martin.^- The confidence of their petitioners 
was f.juiuleii on the persuasion, that the ‘■■aints, 
who reigned with Christ, cast an eye of pity 
upon eaith ; that thev were warmly interested m 
the piosperitv of the Catholic church ; and that 
the individuals, who imitated the cvainple ot 
ihtir faith aiul piety, were the peculiar and fa- 
vourite obji'Cts of their most tender regard. 
Sometimes, indeed, tiieir frienilship might be in- 
fiuenced by considerations of a less exaltcxl 
kind- they viewed, with partial atfection, the 
places which had been consecrated by their birth, 
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thfir rosiJoncc, their death, tlieir bund, ur the 
j»(>ss».s-,ton of their relics. The meaner passions 
of pride, a\.irice, and re\ en"e, may be deemed 
unuorthy of a celestial breast; \et the siiiiits 
themsehes condescended to lestif} their ;;ratt fid 
approbatnin of the liber.ditN of their vtil.iries. 
and the sharpest bolts of punishment were hurled 
against those imjiious retches, who \iolate«I 
their ma;;nilictnt shrines, or disbi‘!ie\id their 
sij})irn.itnral power."* Atrocious, inileetl, must 
ha\ e bi‘cn the ^i^uilt, and str.in^^e would have !»e<.‘n 
the scepticism, of those men, if the\ h.td obstj- 
n.itely resisted the proofs of a divine ai;ency, 
whicii the elements, the whole ram;** of the ani- 
mal creation, and ev en tile subtle ami invisdile 
operations of the hum. in mind, wen* cninpi l!t<l 
to obev."^ The immediate, and .dmosi in- 
stant. im oils, elKcts, that Wen* snjiposid to fol- 
iiiw till jijaver, oi tlie oiKiuc, s.uisl'ud the 
( lal-.ri li.s, i,t the .uitjile nu.isnn of t.iviim .ind 
au'ln'iitv wliuii flu splits nijovid in the pie- 
seiu e ol’ tlu' Siiju L UK (mil , ami it s»-» m» d .dmost 
supertluous to enijiure, wlivtlar tiiev wcie con- 
timi.illv ohli^^ed to mtvriedt* before the throne of 
;riace ; or w lietln. r tin. \ inij^ht not hepirmitte<l 
to exercise, accordin;j to the dictates of their he- 
nevolenee and justice, the ilelejjated powers of 
tluir subordinate ministrj*. 7‘he imapnation, 
wliich had been raised by a painful efh>rt to the 
contemplation and worship of the L’nivcrsal 
C’ause, eap^erly cmhraceil such inferior objects <*f 
adoration as were more projiortioned to its frross 
conceptions and imperfect f.icuhiv*. I'he sub- 
lime and simple theohwjr\ <,f the jirmdfjvc* 
Christiatis was juradiiallv c«>rruj>i4 d . an«l tin- 
iios vR{ H V of hi'.iv i n. alu ad_v i lo«id< d b\ la- 
pliV'iial subrlitl*-. w.is ih,:!.Mhitb) 
dm tion of .1 jMimla! mv t}.> )<» jv. w 1 .< )i tv d 
to restore the rmin of pulvti.usn’ 

IV. As tlm uf r.h,:' n 

;:rad!..ill> ri ■'.u « <i tn t,’ i 

im.i-M. iihij . tl.i 
rites and ceremonies were intriMlutt d th.it 'cen.cd 
most powerfully to atlecl the sinsis ut the vul- 
gar. If, in the be^rinnm^ of the Hfth century.''' 
Tertullian, or Lactantius,'-" }ja«i been siiddeidv 
raised from the dead, to assist at the festival of 
some popular saint, or ni.artyr,"* liny vvould 
have gazed with astonishment, .and indignation, 
on the profane spectiicle, w hich ha/I snccitiied 
to the pure and sjiiritual worship of a Cljristi.m 
con-rregation. As scKjn as the doors of the 
church vvere thrown open, thiy must h.we Imn 
ofl'eruleil by the smoke of ifuirisc*. the )arfumc' 
of Howirs. and tlic gl.are of l.imps ai./l t.iptrs, 
whui) <hf{us«*d. at mxin-dav. a gat.dv, sup* r- 
tbiou'., ami, in fh> ir ojumou. a sn r.h ^I'ajs hj;ht. 
If th«'v appro'irht <1 the h.du'tr-id*- of the altar. 
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they made tlieir way through the prost.atJ 
crowd, consisting, for the most part, ol' strangers 
aiul pilgrims, who resorted to the citv on tne 
vigil ot the fc.ist, and who .ilre.idy ft It llie strong 
intoxication of lau.iiu isiii, and, j»ei li.ips, of' w me. 

1 heir tic vont kisses w c it impimtctl lUi the vv .ihs 
anti pavement tif the sat red edifice; andtiuir 
fcTVc-nt praters weie thucteii, whaii*vcr ii.iuht 
be the language of their iluirih, to the boius, 
the hlooil, or the ashes, oftlic* saint, which uen? 
usnallv conct'.iled, hv a linen or sjlktn vcil.fiom 
the eves of the vulgar. 'I'lie ( hristiaiis ftt>- 
tpicntetl the ttiinhs of the niartvrs, in tiie hoj>e of 
tiht.iimng, from tlieir ptiw ei fid intercession, ev ery 
sort of spuitual, hut more esjieei. illy of tempo- 
ral, blessings. ’l’!u*v iniploi etl the preserv atioii 
tif thtir hc.ilth, or the enre of their itifinmties; 
the frmtfiilness of their barren wives, or the 
s.if'tf valid happiness of the ir c liildren. \\ hen- 
cverthey nntleilook anv ilist.mt or tl.ingenms 
jourruv, thev re/juested, tli.il the hoU martvis 
Would he their guides anti jirt>f et tors on tlie rttatl ; 
anti if ihev returnetl w ithont havmg i*\petic‘ucetl 
any misfortune, they again hasteneil tt» the 
tiunhs of the martyrs, to celelirate. with grateful 
tJianksgivings, their tjhligafions to the memory 
anti relies of tliose heavenly patrons. The 
walls were hung round with sjmlMiIs of the fa- 
vtiiirs which tln*v liad received ; eves and hands 
anil feet, of gold anti silver and tslifung pic- 
tures. which cotdd nt)t long escape* the abuse* of 
indi'cn it or iilolairous dt \ otion, rejui si nti d the 
image, the attributes, and flie nm.ulcs, of tlie 
tntc !ar saint. ']‘hc s;mie nmfurm oiutiial spnit 
I'f siipc n imjlif sogg< * 1. in ihi naist di-t.mt 

s and c >'.i f rii s, t!,i mil u < ut d«(»iv- 

li.L' f!-c t i* ...i' .1 d I f afh t ir t!,. 1 ,, s. ,.f 

'I 1 - I'.d bnf It miisi I'.JI l.i t . M, - set), 

if 5 ' ' ll fill ’»''<>} l) i< ( i* ;.p 'lit c bill I h I.hi’af t (I 
t’'c pii.fu.c imdcL w:,a)i il.iv wm m. patient 
to ilcstjiiv. ■) 1.1 miivt rc spii bi'lioj s had 

j I j-n.uti *1 ti'c'iisilvis, |Ij,it ff.c' ignorant tnsties 
W ouht liaxlc l hi c I luilv fc lioimc c ti.c sup, rsf iutii.s 
of F.ig.inisju, if thiv foiind some n-emhlame, 
s/.i.ie compe ns,»tion, in the Ivosuin t>f C hristianity. 

1 he r*.iigi<in of ( oiisiantine achie*ved, in less 
than acciiturv, the final tontpiest of the Roman 
e;npire‘. but tlie v it tors themselves were insen- 
sibly subdued bj the .arts of their vanquished 
rivals/''* 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


CllAF. XXIX 


Sf^ficho. 

Africa. 


Revolt and Defeat of Gddo 


Division of the The gciiius of Rome expired with 
" Thuodobius; the last of the succes- 
iiomrius_^^^ sors of Augustus and Constantine, 
Jail. 17. appeared in the field at the 

head of their armies, and whose authiirity was 
universally acknowledged throughout the whole 
extent of the empire. The nieiiiory of his vir- 
tues still continued, however, to protect the 
feeble and inexperienced youth of his two sons. 
A^ter the death of their fatlier, Arcadius and 
Honorius were saluted, by the unanimous con- 
sent of mankind, as tiie lawful emperoi*s of the 
East, and of the West* and the oath of fidelity 
was eagerly taken by every older of the state; 
the senates of old and new Rome, tiie clergy, 
the magistrates, the soUliers, and the people. 
Arcadius, xvho then was about eighteen y*.ars of 
age, was born in Spain, in the humble habitation 
of a private family. But he received a princely 
education in the palace of Constantinojiio ; and 
his inglorious life was spent in that peaciful and 
splendid seat of royalty, fioin wlience he ap- 
peared to reign oxer the proxinces of Tliracc, 
Asia IMinor, iSxria. and Egypt, fiom tlio Lower 
Danube to the coiitiues of IViwa and ^Ethioja'a. 
His younger brother, Honoiiu*', as-'umed. in tJie 
eleventh year of Ids age. the nominal government 
of Italy, Africa, Gaul, vSpain, and Diitain; and 
the troops, which guarded the frontiers of his 
kingdom, w'ere opposed, on one side, to tlic Cale- 
donians, and on the other, to the IMoors. The 
great and martial prcetecture of Illyricum was 
divided between the two princes: the defence 
and possession of the provinces of Noiicum, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia, still belougeil to the 
Western empire; but tiie two large tiioce'e-. of 
Dacia and Macedonia, wfiich Gratian bad in- 
trusted to the valour of 'Iheodosius, were* for 
ever united to the empire of the East. 'J he 
boundary in Europe was not very ditlerent fnan 
the line which now separates the Geimnns and 
the I'luks ; and the respectiv e advaniagCN of tor- 
ritory, riches. ])(f})ulou-nt'ss, and iniiitai y strengili, 
Wole fairly balanced ainl coiiipeii''ated. in tins 
final and permanent division of the Uonian em- 
pire. The liereditary sceptre of the sons ()f 
Tiieodosius ajipeared to be the gift of nature, 
and of thoir father ; the generals anil inini-^terN 
had been accustomed to adore tlie majcNiy of 
the royal infants; and the armvantl peojdewere 
not admonished of their iight->. and of their 
power, by the dangeious example of a rece’it 
election. The gradual discovory of the weak- 
ness of Arcadius and Honorius, and the 
repeated calamities of their reign, were n»>t 
suflicient to obliterate the ikep and eailv 
iinpressions of lovalty. Tiie subjects of Rome, 
who still reverenced the persons, or latlier the 


names, of their sovereigns, beheld, with equal ab- 
horrence, the rebels who opjiosed, and the minis- 
ters who abused, the authority of the throne. 

Theodosius had tarnished the c},riruferand 
glory of his reign by tlie elevation 
of Rufinus ; an odious favourite, 
who, in an age of civil and religious faction, has 
deserved, from every party, the imjnitation of 
every crime. The strong impulse of ambition 
and avaiice ^ had urged Rufinus to abandon his 
native country, an obscure corner of Gaul,- to 
advance his foitune in the cajiital of the East: 
the talent of bold and ready elocution 5 qualified 
him to succeed in the lucrative profession of the 
law ; and his success in that profession was a 
regular step to the most honourable and import- 
ant employments of the state. He was raised, 
by just degrees, to the station of master of the 
offices. In the exercise of his various functions, 
so essentially connected with the whole svstein 
of civil government, he acquired the confidence 
of a monarcli, who soon discovered his tliligence 
and capacity in business, and w bo long remained 
ignorant of the pride, the malice, and the covet- 
ousness of his disposition. These vices were 
concealed beneath the mask of profound dis- 
simulation ; -t bis passions were subservient only 
to the passions of Ids master ; yet, in the horrid 
inaxsaere of Tlie-salonica. the ciuel Rufinus in- 
rtame<l the fury, witliout imitating the repent- 
ance, of Theoilosius. Tile iiiinisiej, who viewed 
with proud indifference tlie rest of mankind, 
never forgave the appearance of an injury ; and 
Ids personal enemies had forfeited, in liis opinion, 
the merit of all public services. Promotus, the 
master-general of the infantry, liad saved the 
empire fjom the invasion of the Ostrogoths; 
but he indignantly supported the pre-emiuence 
of a nval, whose chaiacter and profession he 
despised; and, in the midst of a public couiuil, 
the impatient soldier was provoked to clla^ti^e 
witli a blow the indecent piide of the favouiite. 
Tld-. act of violence was represented to the 
xinpcror as an insult, which it was incumbrnt 
on his dignity to resent. The disgrace and 
t \i(e of IVomotu*- were signified by a jkh mp- 
toiy Older, to repair, witliout delay, to a military 
station on the banks of tiie Danulie; ,ind the 
dieatli of that general fthough he was slain in a 
''kinni-'h with the barbarians) was imputed to 
tile perfidious aits of Rufinus. ^ The sacrifice 
of an hero gratified Ids revenge . the honours of 
the cinisubfiip elated his vanitv; but his power 
was --till imperfect and precaiious, as long as 
the important posts of praifect of the East, and 
of pi,efect of Constantinople, were filled by 
Tatian,^ and Ids son Proculus ; whose united 
authority balanced, for some time, the ambition 
and favour of the ma-.ter t>f the offices. The 
two pradects were accused t)f rapine and cor- 
ruption in the adndnistratiou of the laws and 
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finances. For the tiial of these illustrious of- 
fcmlers, the emperor constituted a special com- 
mission ; several judges were named to share 
the guilt and rei)roach of injustice; but the 
right of pronouncing sentence ^^as resened to 
the president alone, and that president v^as Ru- 
finas himself. I'lie father, strijii>etl of the prae- 
fecture of the East, was thrown into a dungeon ; 
but the st)n, conscious that few ministers can 
be found innocent, where an enemy is their 
judge, had secretly escaped ; and Rufinus must 
have been satisfied with the least obno\ioiis 
victim, if despotism had not condescended to 
employ the basest and most ungenerous artifice. 
The prosecution was conducted with an appear- 
ance of equity and moderation, 'w hich flattered 
'i'atian with tlie hope of a favourable event: his 
confidence was foitified by the solemn assur- 
ances, and peifidioiis oaths, of the p>esident, 
whopiesumed to inteiqiose tlie saoed name of 
Tlitodo'-ius liiniself; and tlie unhappy f.ither 
was at last persuaded to recal, by a ])iivate 
letter, the fugitive Proculus. lie was instantly 
seized, examined, condemned, and behe.adetl, in 
one of the suburbs of Constantinople, with a 
precipitation which disappointed the clemency of 
the emperor. M’lthout respecting the misfor- 
tunes of a consular senator, the cruel judges of 
latian compelled him to behold the e.xccution 
of his son: the fatal cord was fastened round 
his own netk; but in the moment when he 
expected, and perhaps desired, the relief of a 
speedy death, he was pennitted to consume the 
miserable remnant of liis old age in povertv and 
exile " The punidnnciit of tlie two piafects 
might, perhaps.be excused !'v the cxteptiunahle 
parts of tiieir own coniluct ; tiie tniuitv of 
Rufinus might lie palliated by the jealous and 
iinsociahle natuie of ambition. l>ui he in- 
dulged a spirit of revenge, tijually u-juignant to 
prudence and to justice, wlien he degiadeii their 
native country of I.-vciii from the riUik of Ro- 
man provinces ; stigmatised a guiltle-s peo])ic 
with a mark of ignominy ; and dechued, that 
the countrymen of Tatiaii and Fioculus shouUI 
for ever remain incapaljle of holding any em- 
ployment of honour or advantage, under the 
Ipnperial government. 8 The new j)ra?fect of 
the East (for Rufinus instantly succeeded to , 
the vacant honours of his adversary was not ■ 
di vetted, however, by the most criminal pur- j 
suits, from the performance of the religious j 
duties, which in that age vverc considered as . 
the most essential to salvation. In the suburb | 
of Chalcedon, surnained the Oa^'f he had built a j 
m.agnificent villa; to which lie devoutly added 
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' a stately church, consecrated to the apostles 
St. Peter and St. l^aiil, aiid continually sancti- 
fied by the prayers, and jjcnance, of a regular 
society of monks. A nuineious, and almost 
general, synod of the bishops of tlie Eastern 
empire was summoned to celebiato, at the same 
time, the dedication of tlie church, and the 
baptism of the founder. This douhle ceiemony 
was performed with cxtraordinaiy pomp; and 
when Rufinus was jiuiified, in the hulv font, 
fiom all the sins that he had liitherto ctnmnitted, 
a venerable hermit of Egypt lasldy |)roposcd 
himself as the sponsor of a proud and ambitious 
Statesman. 

The character of Theodosius im- „ 

. , He ppnrc'ses 

posed on Jiis minister the task ol 
hypocrisy, which disguised, and 
sometimes restrained, tlie abuse of power; and 
Rufinus was apprehensive of distuibing the in- 
dolent slumber of a prince, still cajiable of ex- 
erting the abilities, and the virtue, w liich had 
raised him to the throne. Put tiic ahsence, 
and, soon afterwards, the death, of the emperor, 
confirmed the absolute authority of Rufinus over 
the person and dominions of Arcadiiis ; a feeble 
youtli, whom the imperious piadect considered 
as Ills pupil, rather tlian his sovereign. Regard- 
less of iJie public opinion, he indulged his pas- 
sions without remorse, and without resistance; 
and his malignant and rapacious spirit rijccted 
every passion that might have contributed to his 
own gloiy, or tlie hajipiness of tlie people. IPs 
avarice," wltidi seems to liave picv.iiled, in his 
corrupt luiiai, over iverv other sentiment, at- 
tiacted the wealth of tie East, bv tlie vaiious arts 
of p.iriial. and geneial, evtoitioii; o|]iiessi\e 
tviVes. soa'uialoils l>ilbeiy 11 1 .UHMle 1 ate lilies, uil- 
jusi comi-,ca:ioiis, fi.K'uloi tlethnai' test.inients, 
by wI.kIi the tviai.l despuiled of their l.iwfiu 
inlieiitamv the ehildieii ot sti angers, or enemies ; 
aral the public sale ot justice, as well as of favour, 
which he Instituted in the pal. ice of Ctnistan- 
tinoplo. The ambitious caiididate eagerly so- 
licited, at the expense of the fairest pait of his 
patimiony, the honours and emoluments of some 
piovincial government, the lives .and fortunes 
of the unhapjiy people were abandoned to the 
most lilieral jmrehaber ; and the public discon- 
tent was sometimes ajipeased by the sacrifice of 
an unpopular criminal, whose punishment was 
preitltublo only to the prafect ol tiie East, his 
ae*e't)niplice and his judge. Il avarice were- not 
the blimlest of tlie human passions, the motives 
of Rufinus inigiit excite our curiosity; niid we 
Plight be tempted to enquire, witli what view he 
violated every principle of hiimanify and justice. 
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to accumulate those immense treasures, which 
he could not spend without folly, nor possess 
without danjjer. Perhaps he vainly imagined, 
that he lal)oiire<l for the interest of an only 
daughter, on whom he intended to bestow his 
ro\al pupil, and the august rank of Empress of 
the East. Perhaps he deceived himsult by the 
opinion, that his av.irice was the instrument of 
his ambition. He aspired to place his foitiuie 
on a secure and independent l)asis, wiiicli sfiould 
no longer depend on tlie capiice of tlie yt>ung 
emperor ; yet he neglected to conciliate the hearts 
of the sohliers ami people, by tlie liberal dis- 
tribution of those riches, wliich he hail ac«]uired 
with so mucli toil, and with so much guilt. 
The extreme parsimony of Ifufinus left him only 
the reproacli, and eiuy, of ill-gotten wealth; 
his dependents served him w ithout attachment ; 
the universal hatred of mankiiul v\as rej>ressed 
only by the influence of ser\ile fear. The fate 
of Lucian proclaimed to the East, that the pra>- 
fect, whose industry was much abated in the 
despatch of ordinary business, wms ac i\e and 
indefatigable in tlie pursnit of revenge. Lucian, 
the sou of the piadect Morentius. tlie oppressor 
of Gaul, and tlie enemy of Julian, had em- ; 
ployed a considoralde part of his inhoi-itance, tlie J 
fruit of rapine and cormption, to purcliase the , 
friendship of Rufinus, and the higli <dlicc of j 
count of the East Hut tlie new magistr.ite ini- ; 
prudently departed fioin the inaxmis of tlie ! 
court, and of the times; disgraced his bene- j 
factor, by the contrast of a \irtuous and tem- 
perate administration; and presumed to refuse 
an act of injustice, which iniglit have tended to 
the profit of the emperor’s uncle. Arcadius was 
easily persuaded to resent the supposed insult, 
and the prefect of the East resolve<l to execute 
in person the cruel vengeance, which he medi. 
tated against tins ungrateful delegate of Ills 
power. He performed with incessant speed tlie 
journey of sewn or eight hundred miles, from 
Constantinople to Antioch, entered the capital 
of Syria at the dead of night, and spread uni- , 
versal consternation among a people ignorant of 
his design, but not ignorant of his cliaracter. The 
count of the fifteen pro%inces of tlie East was 
dragged, like the vilest malefactor, liefore the 
arbitrary, tribunal of Kufimis. Xotwitlistanding 
tlie clearest e\idence of his integiit\, which was , 
not impeached e\a.n by the ^oice of an accuser, 
Lucian was condemned, almost witliout .atrial, 
to suffer a cruel and ignominious punishment. 
Tlie ministers of the tyiant, h\ the older, and in 
tl.e {iresence, of their master, heat him on the 
neck with leatlier thongs, armed at the extremi- i 
ties w ith kail; and when lie fainted under the ! 
violence of the pain, he was removed in a close ! 
litter, to I’once.tl his tlGng agonies fiom the eyis 
of the indignant city. \o sooner li.id Hutinus 
perpetrated tliis iiiliuman act, tlie sole object of 
his expedition, than he returned, amidst the deep, 1 

12 Ta-tera >.4X'Ttis . 

Afl fwinus ^ ; jwn'iiu. re^ure 

This allusirm (^uilian <n Rufin i. 211 aesn cxplaincl hj the 
drcumstantial narrative of Zosnnu.' (i. v p xSs, ‘ 

13 Zosimtii {1. IT. p 24"., pTai>e. the ial>»i.r. j.nidenoe, .Jid in'e- 
gnty, of B-iuto the Frank. See Tiilemont, H.-,!. ae» F-nipcreurs, 
tom. T. p 771. 

14 AraeiiBS escaped the palace of Constaauiiople, and pat,sed 


and silent, curses of a trembling people, from 
Antioch to Constantinople ; and his diligence 
was accelerated by the hope of accomplishing, 
without delay, the nuptials of his daughter with 
the emperor of the East, 

But Rutiiius soon experienced, He I., tii.ap- 
tliat a prudent minister sliould con- 
stantly secuie his ro\al captive by 
the strong, though invisible, chain Apm ^;. 
of habit ; and that the merit, and much more 
easiU tlie favour, of tlie absent, are obliterated 
in a slioit time from the mind of a weak and 
capricious sovereign. While the prefect sa- 
tiated his revenge at .Vntioch, a secret conspiracy 
of tlie favourite eunuchs, directed by the great 
chamberlain Eutro[)ius, undermined his power 
in the palace of Constantinople. They dis- 
covered that Arcadius was not inclined to love 
the daughter of Rutiiius, who had been chosen, 
without his consent, for his bride; and they con- 
trived to substitute in her place the fair Eudoxia, 
the daughter of Bauto,i'J a general of the Fianks 
in the service of Rome ; and who was educated, 
since the death of her father, in the family of 
the sons of Fromotus. The young emperor, 
whose chastity had been strictly guarded by the 
pious care of liis tutor Arsenius,*’* eagi rly 
listened to the artful and fiattering descriptions 
of the charuis of Eudoxia: he gazed witli im- 
patient ardour on her picture, and he under- 
stood the necessity of concealing Ids aiiioious 
designs from the knowleilge of a minister, who 
was so deeply interested to oppose tlie consum- 
mation of Ids happiness. Soon after the return 
of Rufinus, the approaching ceremony of the 
royal nu[>tials was announced to the people of 
Constantinople, who prepared to celebrate, with 
false and hollow acclamations, the fortune of 
Ids daughter. A splendid train of eunuchs and 
officers issued, in liymeneal pomp, from the 
gates of the palace ; bearing aloft the diadem, 
the robes, and the inestimable ornaments, of the 
future empress. The solemn procession passed 
tiirongh the streets of the city, which were 
adorned with garlands, and filled with spcc- 
t.itors; but, when it reached the lioiise of the 


sons of Fromotus, the principal eunuch respect- 
fully entered the mandon, invested the 
Eudoxia with tlie Imperial robes, and conducted 
her in tiiumph to the palace and bed of Arca- 
ihus. 1-' The secrecy, and success, with which 
this conspiracy against Rufinus had been con- 
ducted, imprinted a mark of indelible ridicule 
on the character of a minister, who had suffered 
himself to be deceivetl. in a post where the arts 
of deceit and dissiinulatiou constitute the most 
distinguished merit. He considered, with a 
mixture of indigiiation and fear, the victory of 
an aspiring eunuch, wlio had secretly captivated 
the favour of his sovereign ; and the ilisgiace 
of his daughter, wliose interest was in.separabiy 
connected with his ow n, wounded the tenderness, 


yt-ais in ripd jicnance in the monasteries of Eg.'!*! 
lille.iiuiit, Mem El, Vs. torn mv p -Tot , .ind Fleury, Hist' 

E< Its t^m T p.l.vVc. hut the Icitler, f.ir ,'anr ot aii.heiit.v iii-tt** 
nal-, lia. tn.i much ercdil to the .it Vfct.ipiirA-'Us. 

1 '* 1 he, at.jis iZo- mus, 1 V. u. pr.i.es that the lijniere.il riW9 
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or, at least, the pride, of Riifinus. At ilje mo* 
meat hen he Haltered himself that he should 
become the father of a line of kin^s, a foieij^n 
maid, who had !)een educated in the house of 
his iniplacable enemies, was intiodueed into the 
Impeiial !)ed ; and Kudoxia soon displaxed a 
supciiontv of sense and spirit, to impiove tlie 
ascendant which lier heaut\ must acquire o\er 
the miiulof a fond and youthful husband, 'fhe 
emperor would soon lie instiucted to hate, to 
f.ai. and to destroy, thejiowerful suhji‘ct, whom 
he had injiued ; and the conscioiisiu'ss (»f ^lult 
dej)ri\ed Rutinus of ever\ hojie, either of safety 
or comfort, in the retirement of a pri\ate life. 
Rut he still possessed the most eifcLtual means 
of dtfemling liis dignit\, and peih.ijis of op- 
piessing his enemies. 'I’he jiral'eet still e\- 
eicised <m uncontrolled authority i>\er the ci\il 
and military go\ eminent of the East: and Ids 
treasures, if he conlil restihe to use them, might 
be em{)lo\e(l to procure proper instruments, for 
the execution of tlw blackest designs, th.if piiele, 
unilntion, and nwen.ee. could suggest to a des- 
perate statesman. The char<ute*r of Rufnuis 
seemed to justifv the accusatiinis, that he con- 
spiied against the peison of his so\ereign, to 
Mat himself on the vacant throne; and that 
lie liad secretly invited the Huns, and the 
Goths, to invade the provinces of the empire, 
and to increase the public confusion. The 
subtle pnefect, vvhose life h.td been spent in 
the intrigues of the palace, o})posc«l. with equ.d 
arms, the artful measures of the eunuch Lu- 
tropius ; but the timid soul of llufinus v^as 
astonished by t!ie hostile approath of a mtae 
fonnidible rival, of the gn at Stduho, tlit ge- 
ner.il. oi r.ither tlie inasicr, ot tin. in pin- of tia 

rhirai'Tfrnf TlU' Cely-tial gift, w Idch Alliillis ' 
'm .1 nbtaiiiLil, and Akxandtr eiiviLd. ..f , 

fwrur-i'ot ^ ))oi.'t worrliv to ivlybratc the ai - ! 
l»e VVc^tcin , ‘ ' i i i I 

eiiijiro tiotis ot liiiois, has bun eiijovvil ! 

by Stilicho, in a much higlur ilegrte th.m might ; 
h.ive been cxjiected from the decliiiuig state of 
genius, and jif ait. The inuse of C'laudian.i" 
devoted to his service, was alvv.ivs prep.ind to 
Stigmatise his ailversaries. Uurinus. or laitniphm, 
with eternal infamy ; or to paint, in the nn»'-t ’ 
splendid colours, the victories, and virtues, of a 
jiowerful benefactor. In the review <>f a period 
indifl’erentlv siqipliid with authentic materi.ds, 
vve cannot refuse to illustrate the annals of 
Ilonoi ills, from tlie inv ectivfs, or tlie panegv rifs, 
of a lotiinporarv writer; but as I l.unh.iri ap- 
]Hars to havi' indulged the nio'-t aiiijile jirivihge ‘ 
of a potf and a tourtiir, soine critn isui will In- 
rcipn>i(e to tiandate tlie lancrua-ie of tn tion, \ 
or exaLTiTciMtion, info tiie tiutjjand snij-initv 
of historic proso. His siKm’i cone* n. mu f' i- 
family of .Stilulio inav be admitinl as a jaoot. 

I'l Zr.'jmu^ ' 1- V p "'ll ( ir^iii ' ’ im • p ' 1 * ^ 
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that his patioii was neither able, tior desiio is, 
to boast ot .1 long smits ot illustnous pro- 
genitois; and the slight nicnlion of liis father, 
an otHcei ot 1 .ul.ai i.m c.oaltv, In the sfivici of 
^ .liens, sfonis to counrin.uue the assirtion. th.it 
the tpciieral, who so long lominaii.lid tlie ainiies 
of i»onu‘, v%as dcsLindid tioin the s.ivace and 
peifuhous laie of the V.iiui.ds. 's jp .Sn'uin) 
hail n»*t possfssid tlie ixtiin.il ailvant.iuis iif 
stiengtli and statme. the mo".t tlattciing b.nd. in 
the piisence of so many thousand sj)iitatois, 
would have hisitated to athrm, tliat hi* suipassid 
the measure of tile demigods of antiipiitv ; and 
that, vvhenevtr he moved, with lofty stejis, 
through the streets of tlie capital, the astonished 
crowd maile room for the stianger, who dis- 
plavid, in a jnivate loiulition, tlie awful majesty 
of ,i hero. rroni his earliest vouth heeinlnaced 
the profession of arms ; his juudence and valour 
j were soon <iistingin*.hed in tin field ; the lioise- 
! men and archers of tlie I!ast admin d his sujierior 
ilexteritv ; and in tacii degrie of his military 
promotions, the public jinlgimrit alwavs pre- 
vcrited anil aj)]>roved the choice of the sovereign. 
He was named liy I'heodosius, to ratify a 
solemn treatv witli tlie inoii.irch of I’ersia : he 
supported, during that important embassy, the 
I dignity of the lioinan name ; and after liis 
! return to ('onstaiitinople, hisnieritwas rewardid 
I hv an intimate and honourable alliance with 
I the Imperial family. J’lieodosius liad been 
prompted, by a ]»ious motiv e of fi.itirn.ii afUc- 
i tion, to adopt, for liis own. tlie daughtir of his 
brother H<'t,«)nus, the heautv and aecomplish- 
nuntsof .S.nna’ wire umviTsallv admiud by 
the qiiious conn . and Snluho olitairieil the 
}'i»*ii«iue ovif a iiowd of rivals. ani- 

bitamslv di'-putiil the ham) of tlu' }’rmcess, and 
the tavoui ot la.r adoptive father.* ' i he as- 
'•uiame. that the husband of Siiena would be 
t'utlibil to the tlirone. wlikh i'o was jierimttid 
to approach, cn,..agni the i lupi rt>r to ixult the 
fortune'-, ami ti> lUijilov the .dniities, of the sa- 
gacious ami intrepid ^rilii lio. He rose through 
the succisvive steps of ma-tir i*f the horse, and 
count of the iloiiiestics. to the su- 
jirmie i ink ot ma-tcr- general of all 
the i.'ivalrv and intantrv of the Jfo- ^ osa-ies. 
m<in, or at least of tlie Western, einjare ; and 
Ills enemies confessed, that he invariably dis- 
dained to barter for golil the rewanis of merit, or 
to defnaud tlie soldiers of the pay and '/ruihca- 
tions. which they deserved, or claimed, from the 
liberality of the st.ate.'’-^- ’I he valour ami eon- 
ihut wlmh lie afterw.inls displavid, in tlie 
d< fi Mce ot Italy, against tlu arms of Al.iric and 
K.idagaisus. niav jnstiti tlu- tame fif his laiiy 
a. hii V emeiits ^ ,uhI m an .ige li-ss aMiiitiie to 
tin laws ot 1 oiuMir. or of pndi-. the l{inn.in 
g* nerals might vuld the pre-emimme of rank, 

^ * r.’.r’ . 's!.' T, r,,,' iiA,'. 
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to the ascendant of superior genius.-'^ He la- 
mented, and revenged, the murder of Proitiotus, 
Ills rival and his fiieiid; and the massacre of 
many thousands of the Hying Bastarna? is repre- 
sented !)y tile poet, as a iiluody sacrifice, which 
the Roman Achilles oti'ered to the manes of | 
aiioriier PatrocUis. Tlie virtues and \ictoiies 
of Stilidio deserved the h.itred of KuHniis; and 
tlij arts of calumny might }ia%e lieen successful, | 
if the tender and \igilant Seivna ha<l not pro- 
tected her hu-Nhand again-,t hi-i diuncstic fos‘'', 
■uhiKt he vanquislied in the field the eneniie', of 
the empire.'^ Tlleodo^ius coiitiiuied to sup- 
port an unworthv minister, to wiiosc diligence 
^ lie delegated tlie go\ernnient of the palacei an<l 
of the East; liiit wlieii he marched against the 
tyrant Kugenius, lie associated his faitlifiil ge- 
neral to the labours and glories of tlie civil war; 
and, in the hist moments of Ills life, the dying 
monarch recommended to Stilidio tlie care of his 
sons, and of the republic,-^ The ambition and 
tlie abilities of Stilidio were not unequal to the 
important trust ; and he claimed tlie guardian- 
ship of the two empires, during tiie minority of 
Arcadius and Ilonoriiis. Tiie first measure 
of his administration, or rather of his reign, dis- j 
played to the nations the vigour and actiyity of ] 
a spiiit worthy to command. He jia'seil the | 

Alps in the depth of y\ inter; <le-cen<led the { 
stream of the Ithine, fioin the fortress of Basil I 
to the mar'hes of Bata\ia ; levicwed the state of j 
the ganisons; repressed the enterprises of the ! 
Germans; and, after estaiilishing along the 
banks a firm and honourable peace, returned 
with incredible speed to the [lalace of 31ilan. -7 
The person and court of Ilonorius were subject 
to the master-geneial of the West; and the 
annies and provinces of Etiioiie obeyed, witliout 
hesitation, a regular authority, which was c\- 
eicised in the name of tlwir young so\i'i\igii. 
Two jivalsonly ninaincd to dispute tin- cl.iiin'*, 
and to piovoke the vA-ngeance, of StdiLlio. 
Within the limits tif Afiica, Gildt), tlic .Moi>i, ! 
mainraiiied a proud and dangerous indcpeiid- 
ence ; and the minister of Constantinople as- 
s\.rted his t qual reign over the emperor, and the 
empire, of the East. 

Thi ti' .v’i’dt th The impartiality wliich -Stilicho 
*i) -! iV adi.cti.Hl, as tlie common gii.irdi.m 
of the rovai brothers, engaged him 
to regulate tlie equal diyiviou of the arms, the 
jewels, and the magnificent waidrobe and furni- 
ture of the lieceased emperor.-' But tire mo-.t 
important object of the inheiitame tonsjsted of 
the numerous legions, coliorfs, and squ.idroris, I 
of Romans, or hai bariaii-,, wlioui the event of ; 
the civil war had united undei the standard of I 


Theoflosius. The various multitudes of Europe 
and Asia, exasperated by recent animosities, 
were overaw'od by the autbority of a single man ; 
and the rigid discipline of Stilidio protected the 
lands of tire citizen fiuin tlie rapine of the licen- 
tious soldier. - ' Anxious, how ev er, and impatient, 
to relieve Italy from the presence of this formi- 
dable host, which coultl be useful only on the 
frontiers of the einpiie, he listened to the just 
requisition of the iiiinister of Aicadius; declared 
his intention of re-conducting in person the 
troops of the East ; and dexteiou^ly employed 
the ruinoui of a Gothic tumult, to conceal his 
private designs of ambition and levciige.'^o Xho 
guilty sotd of Rufinus was alarmed by the ap- 
proach of a W'arrior and a rival, whose enmity 
he deserved ; he computed, with increasing 
terror, the narrow space of his life and great- 
n»‘ss ; and, as the last hope of safety, he inter- 
pcKed the authority of the emperor Arcadius. 
Stilidio, W'ho appears to have directed liis march 
along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, was not far 
distant from the city of Tliessalonica, when he 
received a peremptory message, to rccal the 
trotips of the E.i>t. and to declaie, that his nearer 
approach would be considered, by the Byzantine 
<*ouit, as an act of ho-'tility. The prompt and 
unexpected cibedience of the general of the West, 
convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and modera- 
tion; and. as he had aheady engaged the uH'ec- 
tion of the Eastern troops, he recommended to 
tlieir ze.d the execuiicni of his bloody design, 
which might he accomplished in his absence, 
with less danger perhaps, and with less reproach. 
Siilieho left the cmiunand of the troops of the 
East to Gainas, tlic Goth, on whose fidelity he 
finuly relied; with an assurance, at least, that 
tlie hardv barbarian would never be diverted 
I from bis [lurpose by any consideration of fear or 
I reinoise. 'file soldieis weie easily jiersuaded to 
! punish tlie enemy of Stihcho, and of Rome; 
and such was the general hatred which Rulinus 
h:<l cxcikd, that the fatal secret, communicated 
tt) tliousaiuls. was faithfully preserved during the 
long m.iuli fiom Tiies-.alouica to the gates of 
('oii'tantinople. As soon as they li.id resolved 
liis death, thev c</ndcseeiide»l to tLitter his pride; 
the ambitious pr.efeet w as sedacei.1 to believe, that 
those powciful an.\iliaiies might be tempted to 
place the diadem on his he ul ; and t!ie treasures 
which he ui'-tnlmted, with a tardy and reluctant 
hand, were accepted by the indignant multitude, 
as an insult, rather than as a gift. At the dis- 
tiiice of .1 mile from tlie capital, in the field of 
Mais, belbie the palace of Hebdomon, the 
tioops halted, and the emperor, as well as his 
miui-'ter, .advanced, according to ancient custom, 
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respectfully to salute the power w hK’h suppoited 
their tiiroiie- As Uutinus p.i-isetl alon;^ the 
ranks, and disixui''ed, with studied courtesy, his 
innate hau,:^htiiies-„ the w ini's insensibly w heeled 
from the lightand left, aiul enclosed the devoted 
victim vvitinn the circle of tlielr arms. Before 
he could reriect on the danjicr of his situation, 
G.iinas gave the signal of death ; a daiing and 
foivvanl soldier plunged hlsswoid into the breast 
of tiie guilty pia-dVct, <ind Rulinus ft II, i>n)aiied, 
and expired, at the feet of the ali'uglited em- 
peij)r. If the agonies of a moment ii'uld ex- 
piate the crimes of a whole life, or if tlie »>utiages 
indicted on a breathless corpse couhl be the 
object of pity, our humanity might pcrl.aj's be 
atlected by the horrid ciicumsfances wliieli ac- 
companied the murder of Rulinu-.. Ilismangktl 
body was abandiuied to the brutal fuiy ol the 
populace of either sex, w ho iM-tentd in ciowds, 
from eveiy 4}u.u ter <.)f the city, to tiainple ou 
the remains of the luiughty minister, at whoe 
flow n tliey had so lat'.lv trembled. IIk light 
liaiid was cut otf, ami eatiicd thiough the ‘tieet’, 
of Constantinople, in cruel niockerv, to extort 
contributions for the avaricious tvraiit, wliose 
head v\as publicly exposed, borne aloft on the 
point of u long lance. According to tiie sal- 
vage maxims of the Gieek repul)! ics, his innocent 
family would have shared the punishment of liis 
crimes, The wife and daughter of Rufmiis 
were indebted for their safety to the intluence of 
relij^ion. //«?»• sanctuaiv protected them from 
the raging madness of the people ; and they 
were permitted to spend the lemaimlei of their 
lives ill the excrci-'es of Christian d*.\otion, in 
the pt.;u’cfiil leriiemeiit of Jei Usakm. - 
p ^ Tlieseivih’ poet of .'sndcho cj)- 

t‘ ^ • lilaud". ^MTh klotious JOV. thw 

lloilid (ked. whltii, in the execu- 
tion, peihap'. of jU'tue. violutd cv*.i s law of 
natine and society, profai.eil tiie n ajc'ty of 
tile piince. and r^iKwid the ilangeroiis ^.^al.lpk"^ 
of militaiy licence. Tile contemj'laf.on of the 
univ ersal ouki and hannonv had satisHid (. iau- 
diaii of the existence of the lX*ity ; iuit the 
prosperous impunity of vice ajipeared to contra- 
dict his moral attributes; and tlie fate of Ruti- 
luis was the only event which could di'-ptl the 
religious doubts of tlie poet. Sucli an act 
might vindicate the iionour of Piovidence; but 
it clid not much contribute to the bapjiiness of 
the people. In less than three months they were 
informed of tlie maxims of the new administra- 
tion. by a singular edict, which established the 


which he bad proposcc* ; ami tlajugh he gratitkd 
his revenge, his ambition v\ .i-. dkappointed. 
Uiuk-r tile name of a f.ivouiite, the vveakness 
ot Arcadius reepdred a ma-'lcr, but he naturally 
pretened the itbstipdous ait- of tlie eunucli Ku- 
tiojnus, who had obtained his domestic confi- 
dence; and the em^itior contemplated, with 
tenor and averdon. the stern genius of a foreign 
vv.init>r. Till tliev weretiivided h\ the jealousy 
of power, the swoid of Gainas. ami tin.- clianns 
of Eiidoxia, supported the favour of the great 
chamberhun of the palace: the ])Lifidious Goth, 
who was apjioiiited master-general of the Fast, 
betrayed, vvilhout scruple, the interest of his be- 
nefactor ; ami the same troojjs, vv ho had so lately 
massacred the enemy of StiliLlio, were engaged 
to siippoit. against linn, the independence of the 
throne of Constaiitiuople. The favourites of 
Aicadiiis fonienteil a secret and iireconcilahle 
war against a foiiuiilable hero, who aspired to 
govern, and to defend, the two einpiies of Rome, 
and the two sons of Tlnodosius. They inces- 
santly laboured, by dark and ticacherous inachi- 
r.ations, to deprive liim of the est,.em of tlie 
prince, the respect of the people, and the friend- 
ship of the haibarians. The life of Stiiiclio was 
repeatedly attempted by the dagger of hired 
a'-sassiiis ; and a deeree was obtained, fiom the 
senate of Constantinople, to declare him an 
tneiny of the rejniblic, and to coniiseate his am- 
jile possessions in the ju’ovinces ot the Fast. At 
a time when the oidy }'Oj»e of dehiving the ruin 
of the Roman name depended tm tlie tirin uiuon, 
and rci'ij'K'C.d a.d, ot’ «dl the ii.itions to whom it 
li.ul l-cui eoidually eoi'ormjlL.ited, the subjcctJ 
of Areaihu'* <ind ll.inoniis weie instiuctcd. I’.y 
theii lesptetiv iiM'ii. 1 s. to \ it \\ each tithci in a 
foiAi-.n. and evvu }.o-.tde. hjl't , Iti Kjoice in 
tla u ungual c J aial to eoibiace. as their 

f.iiti fid aliie>,tlie 1 ad .aian-'. whom tluv exeited 
to invade the tt-Mitorie^ of tlieir omiitrviiKii. 

'i he n-itivc' of Italy all'cctc-tl to de^pi-e the servile 
anti etk-mioate Greek' tif Rvzantium. whojire- 
suniedto imitate the dies-', and to Usur]> the dig- 
nity, of Roman senators,^' and theCTieeks had 
not vet forgot the st-ndments of Itatred and con- 
tempt, which their polished ancestors hafl so long 
enteit lined ftir the Hide inhabitants of the West, 
The distinction t)f two gov ermnents, vv hich soon 
jtrociuced the separation of two nations, will ju-,- 
tifv my design of suspending the siries ol the 
Bv/antine historv, to prosecute* without inter- 
ruption, the disgraceful, but memorable, r^igii of 
I lonoriiis. 


exciu-'ive right of the treasury over the of Xhe prudent Stilicho, instead of 

Rutimi'. ; and silenced, under hc-.iv_v penalties. per-.isting to force the inclinations ^ 

the prv'.mnpMious c iaims the subjects of the of .i prince-, :in<l people, w ho njected ‘ 

hiastt ru en.})Ue, wli*' h.ul bun injured by lu-, his iiovermaeur, wieh a!»andoiicd Arc:ulius to 

rap.icious tvrannv.’i Fv^n Stibcho did not }n> unwortnv ta'vOunii.s; .u;d in., riductapce- to 

derive, from the murdei of his rival, tin: fruit involve tiie two empires in a civil vvar displ.ived 


31 The .'e' /-'• n r.f Rulin'i', w}, i h ' i»i icrf.-*-!!, ui*.i .{ .•» 
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the moderation of a minister, who had so often 
signalised his military spirit and abilities. But 
it' Stilicho had any longer endured the revolt 
of Africa, he \\ ouhl have betrayed the security of 
the capital, and the majesty of the Western em- 
peror, to the capricious insolence of a Moorish 
rebel. Gildo, the brother of the tyrant Fiuniis, 
hatl preserved and obtained, as the rewanl of his 
apparent fidelity, the immense patrimony wlneh 
was forfeited by treason ; long and meritorious 
service, in tlie armies of Rome, raised him to 
the dignity of a military count • the narrow policy 
of tfie court of Theix-losiiis liad adopted tlie 
mischievous expedient, of supporting a legal 
government by the interest of a powerful family ; 
and the brother of Firmus was invested with the 
command of Africa. His ambition soon usurped 
the administration of justice, and of the finances, 
without account, and without control; and he 
maintained, during a reign of twelve years, the 
possession of an office, from which it was im- 
possible to remove him, without the danger of a 
civil w’ar. During those twelve years, tiie pro- 
vinces of Africa groaned under the dominion of a 
tyrant, who seemed to unite the unfeeling temper 
of a stranger, with the paitial resentments of 
domestic faction. The forms of law were often 
superseded b) the use of poison ; and if the 
trembling guests, who were invited to the table 
of Gildo, presumed to express their fears, the 
insolent suspicion served only to excite his fury, 
and he loudly summoned the ministers of death. 
Gildo alternately indulged the passions of avarice i 
and iust;^s and if his days were terrible to the 
rich, his mghts were not less dreadful to husbands ' 
and parents. Tlie fairest of their wives and 
daughters were prostituted to the embraces of the i 
tyrant; and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious | 
troop of barbarians and assassins, tfie black, or | 
swarthy, natives of the desert; whom Gildo con- j 
sidere'l as the only guardians of his throne. In 
the civil war between Tiieodosius and Eugenius, 
the count, or rather the sovereign, of Africa, 
maintained a haughty and suspicious neutrality; 
refu^ed to ass^^t either of the contending paities 
with troops or ves'-els, expected the decbirafioii 
of fortune, and re'«erve(l for the confjiieror, the 
vain professions of his allegiance. Siicii pro- 
fe^'^ioiis would not have satisfied the master of 
the Roman world . but the death of Theodosius, 
and the weakness and discord of his sons, con- 
firmed the pow er of the rVlour ; w ho conde''Cend- 
ed, as a proof of his moderation, toabst.'iin from 
the use of the diadem, anrl to suj>plv Rmie witli 
the customary tribute, or rather snbsjdv, of corn. 

In every div ision of tiie emjiire, the five j)io- 
vinces of Africa were invariably assigned to tlie 
"West ; and Gildo had consented to govern that 
extensive country in the name of Honoriiis; 
but his knowledge of the character and designs 

7 >~ naudian nnv hare evaccorat^'d fhp vires of Uddo. hut hj-, 
]Uoori,h evtrariii'ii, hi. not^.ri'/u. artj.m., and the romplaiuts of 
St. Aucu-ti”. may Jii.tifv the uont', ti't-s. ilar'iniu, ( Vnnal. 
Kcrles. A. I) ."> 's, .No. 3 j— o'>.) h.i.> tnatid the Atricdu rebellion 
with skill and h irninj. 

3S InAat ttmbili- titi', monertihii^ h-rre*. 

Vir^ind'ii' rapf.ir, th.Uaini' -c’*,,. adulter. 

Ni'lla i)Uits I'ntur pr'tyl.i rev, ante hhiito, 

Divitibu>qiie diev, et n-'x metue"da n.antia. 

-Maun- claris'onia (juaeque 

Fastidita d.uuf 

B^onius condemns, stili more severely, the licentiousness of npto, 
a. hi» wife, tus daughter, and his sister, were examples of p<rfect 


of Stilicho soon engaged him to address his 
homage to a more distant and feeble sovereign. 
The ministers of Arcadius embraced the cause 
of a perfidious rebel ; and tlie delusive hope of 
adding tiie numerous cities of Africa to the eni- 
jjire of the East, tempted them to assert a claim, 
which they were incapalile of supporting, either 
by reason or by arins.^'^ 

When Stilicho had given a firm iie is condemned 
and decisive answer to the preten- Koman 

sions of the Byzantine court, lie a.d.397. 
solemnly accused the tyrant of .•\fiica before the 
tribunal, which had formerly judged tlie kings 
and nations of the earth ; and the image of the 
republic was revived, after a long interval, under 
the reign of Honorius. The emperor transmitted 
an accurate arid ample detail of tlie complaints of 
the provincials, and the crimes of Gildo, to the 
Koiiiaii senate; and the members of that vene- 
rable assembly were required to pronounce the 
condemnation of the rebel. Their unanimous 
suffrage declared him the enemy of the republic ; 
and the tlecrce of the senate added a sacred and 
legitimate sanction to the Roman arms.^o 
people, who still remembered, that their ancestors 
had been tlie masters of the world, would have 
applauded, with conscious pride, the represent- 
ation of ancient freedom ; if they had not long 
since been accustomed to prefer the solid as- 
surance of bread. to the unsubstantial visions of 
liberty and greatness. The subsistence of Rome 
depended on the liarvests of Africa; and it was 
evident, that a declaration of war would be the 
signal of famine. Tlie pnefect Symmachus, who 
presided in the deliberations of the senate, ad- 
monished the minister of his just apprehension, 
tliat as soon as the revengeful Moor should pro- 
hibit tlie cxpoitation of corn, the tranquillity, 
and jierhaps the safety, of the capital, would be 
threatened by the hungry rage of a turbulent 
multitude. -n The prudence of Stilicho con- 
ceivetl, and executed, without delay, the most 
eff’ectual measure for tlie relief of the Roman 
I people. A large and seasonable supply of corn, 
collected in the inland provinces of Gaul, was 
embarked on the rai>id stream of tlic Rhone, 
and ttan->poi ted. by an easy riavigatiun, from the 
Rhone to the I'v her. Dining the whole term 
of the African wai. the granaries of Rome were 
contniuaily filled, her ilignity was vindicated 
tioni tlie huimliatnig ilepeiulence, and the minds 
ol ;m iimnense people were ipileted by the calm 
confidence of peace and plenty. •*- 
The cause of Kome, and the con- 

1 «• I , • . The Afncan 

iluct or tht* .\rrican vvar, were in- 
trusted, by StiliclH), to a general, 
active and ardent to avenge his private injuries 
on the bea<l of the tvrant. The spirit of discord, 
wJiich prevailed in tlie house of Xalial, had ex- 
cited a deadly quarrel between two of his sons, 

rh.ivtif' The acluUtries of the African soldiers are checked by on* 
ut rhe iiiiptritl liwv 

Inline tiiam snrteni niimeiovis transtiihf urbes. 

< Iindian 'tie ikll fuUi.mi.o, ' haa touched, with poliucal 

dem icv, the inmtru-v r.f tin. Hv?, inline court, which are likewise 
iiit'.tioiH d fit ?■.>. m 'v I . V 1, 5i>/ 

4') -• uuiiA. hti' i! i» Efii-t. 4 ) e'rnn*'=;es the judicial forms of the 
senate , and Claudian (i Con*, -‘tiiich. 1. 1 . 32b, &c.) beems to feel the 
vpirjt'jfa Konian. 

11 I fineS di'i'lay? Ihcvc ccnipliints <>f ‘v^n^machub. if 3 

••{■eerh of the i;-‘«lde>s ot Jionie, before the throne cf .Jupiter. iDe Well. 
Ordop tis— l^s ) 

42 -ee riud.m iin E.ifrnp !. i. I'll, &c., j Tons. Stil 1 i. jOc 
JkC., u Lons. suUch. 1?1, IStc 



Chap. XXiX. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Cildo and Ma-scezel.^'^ The usurper pursued, 
\sith implacable rage, the life of his younger 
brother, whose courage and abilities lie feared; 
and Mascezel, oppressed by superior power, took 
refuge in the court of Milan: \vhere he soon 
received tlie cruel intelligence, tliat lus two inno- 
cent and helpless children had been murdered bv 
tlieir inhuman uncle. The affliction of the father 
was sus[)ended only by the desire of revenge. 
The vigilant Stilicho already prepared to collect 
the na\al and military forces of the Western em- 
pire; and he had resolved, if the tyrant should 
be able to wage an ccjual and doubtful war, to 
march against him in ])erson. But as Italy re- 
quiied his presence, and as it might be danger- 
tms to w’caken the defence of tlie frontier, lie 
judged it more advisable, tiiat iNIasce/el should 
attempt this arduous adventure, at tlie head of 
a chosen body of Gallic veterans, v\Iio had lately 
served under the standard of Eugeniiis. These 
troops, vvlio were exhorted to convince tlie world 
that they could ‘subvert, as well as defend, the 
throne of an u'surper, consisted of the Joiian, the 
Ilerculian, and the Au;iu^tan, legions; of the 
Neman auxiliaries; of tlie soldiers, who dis- 
played in their banners the symbol of a lion, and, 
of the troops which were distinguished by the 
auspicious names of Fortunate, and Invincible^ 
Yet such was the smallness of their establish- 
ments, or the difficulty of recruiting, that these 
seven bands, of high dignity and reputation in 
the service of Rome, amounted to no more than 
five thousand eftectivc men.-*^ The fieet of 
galleys and transports mailed in tempestuous 
weather from tlie port of Pi**,!, in Tuscany, and 
steered their coui»e to the little inland 4»f Ca- 
praria ; which had hoi rowed that name fiom 
the wihl goats, its original ndi.ihitants, v\hosc 
place was now occupied by a new colony of 
a strange and savage apptaranco. •• Ihe wlnde 
“island (says an ingenious traveller of those 
“ times) is iilled, or ratlier detileil, by men, w|).> 

“ fly from the light. They call themselves 
“ SliDiks, or solitaries, because they choose to live 
“alone, vvitliout any v\ itnesses of their actions. 

“ They fear the gifts of fortune, from tiie np- 
“ prehension of losing them ; and, lest they 
“ should be miserable, they embrace a life of vo- 
“ luntary wretchedness. How absurd is their 
“choice! how' perverse their understanding ! to 
“ dread the evils, w ithout being able to support 
“ the blessings, of the human condition. Either 
“ this melancholy madness is the efflect of dis- 
“ case, or else the consciousness of guilt urges 
“ these unhappy men to exercise on their *»wn 
“ bodies the t*)rtures are intiicteii i»n fu- 

“ gitive slaves by the hand ot'justice. *'■ Suth 1 

4T lie of a n ->ii'rr ajf . -i. -■ 1 r 1 . ! f o, . ' V T* i 

serxfd no-.t Ji,' l-r-’tl.i r h ,, 1 Vn I'. ■■ ,\ ■<. • i i i < , 

wh . <.'un • t M.l . r r it‘ • r t‘. .r, 

th*» nieni', of M.i-i i /> i idi I’ ' • ^ • Hi i In VL • TinIj 

wdr not xorths ..t -.r ':,'i 1 X. 

a I Moriian. H.-1 o.|,! H '• U' 1 m rh.\ng,- ..f < • o .ne 

allowM h’oi loll c .ndit+ertnn- t* , I. n M.i'i.,,- f. 

\hK- yaiif’a hop^rii, li- 

4> Orovius (i iM. r p M,'. 1 qii t' u -.-nrit « 's’! nr e^- 

pres>ion of douSt (ut .imnti . .it'd t >•. «r> »- i .ii n .d* .f' the 

d.-. 'nn.ition h- -it < idriuis . 'rink! « ..*1 tlmt '•t ‘i. h>-> ..-nt 

a 'tnnli arTT> tp-i the reU,l -.h \i;d .N, ne ttinear*; tirr.*,. . » on*. 
Still, h 1 1 "1 }. :!.r I 1 

^ m ( hind Huta' Nurn-t-nii itioirir i. 4*m . t?'. He ^ferwarits , 

V ^'l ' — ) rrentjo’i; a reiiui-""!' nie^tnon ■ii’ th*> j'le < ■r.rrT’H. j 
ot -iirh profane rcniark^. -• i- d h»4 -> n ; . - '.ecl. j 

b' his commeut-itor. Barthni', rnh om fane'' diab-4i I ilttit t . 
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was the contempt of a profane magistrate for 
the monks of Cajjraria, who w ere revered, by 
the pious iNIascezei. as the chosen servants of 
God."*' Some of them v\ere persuaded by his 
eiitieaties, to embark on board the fleet; and it 
is observed, to the praise of tlie Roman general, 
that his days and nights were einploved in 
prayer, fasting, and the occupation of' singing 
psalms. The devout leader, w ho, w ith sueh a 
reinforcement, appeared confident of victory, 
avoided the dangerous rocks of Corsica, coasted 
along the eastern side of Sardinia, and secured 
his ships against the violence of the south wind, 
by casting anchor in the safe and capacious har- 
bour of Cagliari, at the distance of one hundred 
and forty miles from the African shores.^s 
Gildo was prepared to resist the mfMtnnd 
invasion with all the forces of Africa. 

By the liberality of his gifts and .‘‘JS. 

promises, he endeavoured to secure the doubtful 
allegiance of the Roman soldiers, whilst he at- 
tracted to his standaril the distant tribes of Ga;tu- 
I b'a and iEtliiopia. He proudly review ed an army 
j of seventy thousand men, and boasted, with the 
rash presum])tion w hich is the forerunner of dis- 
grace, that his numerous cavalry would trample 
under their horses' feet the troops of Mascezel, 
and involve, in a cloud of burning sand, the 
natives of tlie cold regions of Gaul and Ger- 
many.^^ But the Moor, wlio commanded the 
legions of Ilonorius, was too well acquainted 
with the manners i>f his countrymen, to enter- 
tain any serious ap[)reliension of a nake<l and 
disorderly host of barbarians ; v\Iiose left aim, 
instead c>f a shield, was protected only by a 
mantle; who were totallv disarmed as soon as 
they bad darteil their javelin from tiieir right 
liaiul . and whose iiorses liad never been taught 
to bear tlie contiol. or to obey tlie guidance, of 
tlie bridle. He Hxeil his camp of live thousand 
veterans in the face of a superior enemy, and, 
,dter the delay oi tliive davs, gave the signal of 
a general engagenuni. ' ' As MasceZel advanced 
before the front willi fair otleis of peace aini 
pardon, he encountered one of the foremo,t 
standard-bearers of the Africans, and, on his 
refusjd to yield, sliuck liim on the arm with 
his sword. '1 be aim, and the standard, sunk 
under the weight of the blow; and the ima- 
ginary act of submission was hastily repeated by 
all the stamianls of the line. At this sjgn.il 
the tlisafiected cohorts proclaimed the name of 
their lawful sovereign; the harliarians, asto- 
nished by the defection of their Homan allies, 
dispeisetU according to their custom, in tumult- 
uary flight ; and Masceze! obtained the honours 
t)f an easy, and almost bloodless, victors. ' 
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The tyrant escaped from the field of battle to 
the sea-shore ; and threw iiinisclf into a small 
vessel, with the hope of reaching in safety some 
friendly port of the empire of the East ; but the 
obstinacy of the wind drove him back into the 
harbour of Tabraca,^'^ which had acknowledged, 
with the rest of the province, the dominion of 
Honorius, and the authority of liis lieiiteiiant. 
The inhabitants, as a pi oof of tlieir repentance 
and loyalty, seized and confined the person of 
Gildo in a dungeon ; and his own despair 
saved him from the intolerable toiture of sup- 
porting the presence of an injured and victo- 
rious brother.5-3 The captives, and the spoils, 
of Africa, were laid at the feet of tlie emperor ; 
but Stiliclio, wliose moderation appeared more 
conspicuous, and more sincere, in the midst of 
prosperitv, still aft'cett-d to consult the laws of 
the republic ; and referred to the senate and 
people of Home the judgment of the mo^t 
illustrious criminals, Their trial was public 
and solemn ; but the judges, in the exeicise of 
this obsolete and piecarious jurisdiction, were 
impatient to punisli the Afucan magistrates, 
who had intercepted the subsistence of the 
Homan people. The rieli and guilty province 
was ojjpressed by the Imperial ministers, who 
had a visible interest to multiidy tlie number of 
the accomplices ot Gildo ; and if an edict of 
Ilunonus seems to check the malicious industry 
of informers, a subsequent edict, at the tbstance 
of ten years, continues and renews tiie j>ro'>ecu- 
tion of the offences which had been coimnlfttd 
in tile time of the general rebellion. The 
adherents of the tyrant, who escaped the first 
fury of the soldiers, and the judges, might 
derive some consolation from tlie tragic fate of 
his brother, who could never obtain his pardon 
fur the extraordinary services which he had 
performed. After he had finished an important 
war in the space of a single winter, Ma^cozel 
was received at the court of iMilan with loud 
applause, affected gratitude, and secret jea- 
lousy ; and his death, wliich, perhaps, was the 
effect of accident, has been coiisulered .as the 
Clime of Sniiclio. In the passage of a bridge, 
the ^loorish prince, who acecunpanied the 
masttr-geneial of the West, was suddenly 
tlirown fiaan his liorse intcj the iiver; tlie of- 
ficious haste of tile attendants was restiained 
bv a cruel and peihdunis smile, which they 
ofiserved on the countenance of Stiliclio; and 
while they delayed the necessary assistance, 
the unfortunate 3ia?cezel vvas irrecoverably 
drow lied. • " 


I 


I 


I 


The joy of the African triumph Mama^eand 
was happily connected witJi the 
nuptials of the emperor Honorius, a.d.-lis. 
and of his cousin INIana, the daughter of Siili- 
cho : and this equal and lionoiiiable alliance 
sc'emed to invest the powerful minister v\ iili the 
authority of a paient over liis submissive pupil. 
Tlie muse of Claudian was not silent on rids 
propitious day . he sung, in various and lively 
strains, the happiness of the royal pair ; and the 
glorv of tlie hero, who confirmed their union, 
and supported their throne. Tlie ancient fables 
of Gieece, which had almost ceased to be the 
object of religious faith, were saved from obll- 
v.on by the genius of poetry. The ])ic‘ture of 
the Cvprian grove, tlie seat of harmony and 
love; the triumphant progress of Venus over 
iier native seas, and the mild infliience which 
licr presence diffused in tlie jjalace of 31ilan, 
express to every age the natural sentiments of 
the heart, in the just and pleasing language of 
allegorical fiction. Hut the amorous impatience, 
wliich Claudian attributes to the joung prince,^-' 
must excite the smiles of the court; and his 
beauteous spouse rif she deserved the praise of 
beauty) had not mucli to fear or to hope from 
the passions of her lover. Honorius was only 
in the fouiteonth year of his age; Serena, the 
motlier of his bride, deferred, by art or pei sua- 
sion, the consummation of the royal nujitials: 
Maria died a virgin, after slie had been ten yeais 
a wife; and the chastity of tiie emperor was 
secured by the coldness, or, peihap-s, the debility, 
of bis constitution.'^^ His subjects, who atten- 
tively studied the character of their young sove- 
reign, discovered that Honorius was without 
passions, and conseijuently without talents; and 
that Ins feeble and languid disposition was alike 
incapable of discharging tlie duties of bis rank, 
or of enjoying the pleasures of his age. In his 
early youth he nuule some progiess in the exer- 
cises of riding and drawing the bow: but he 
soon relinquished these fatiguing occupations, 
aiul the amusement of feeding poultry became 
the serious and daily care of the monarch of the 
West.''! vvho resigned the reins of emime to the 
firm and skilful iiaiid of liis giiaulnm .'stiliclio. 
'rile experience <d’ histoiy will countenance tlie 
suspicion, that a prince who was !»oin in the 
purple, leceived a worse education than the 
meanest peasant of his ilominions ; and that the 
ambitious mlni-iter sutiered iiim to attain the 
age of n.asilauM!, without attempting to excite 
his courage, or to enlighten his understanding.'^^ 
The predcccssois of IJonoiius were accustomed 
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to animate, by their example, or at least I)y their 
presence, the valour of the legions; ami the 
dates of their laws attest the perpetual acthity 
of their motions through the provinces of the 
Roman world. But the son of Tlieodoiius 
parsed the slumber of his life, a captive in his 
palace, a stranger in his country, and the pa- 
tient, almost the indiirerent. spectator of the ruin 
of the Western empire, vhich was repeatedly 
attacked, and finally subverted, by the arms of 
tlie barbarians. In the eventful histoiy of a 
reign of tnenty-cight years, it will seldom be 
necessary to mention the name of the emperor 
Honoiiiis. 


CHAP. XXX. 

B-cv'ilt of the Gi lhs. — Thei/ phuvlcr Greece. ■ — 
Two ^^reot of Iteh/ hp .U.irir and 

Jiarl-/e:ni<ns. — Thep me repiihed hr/ Stili ho. — 
I'/ie Germans oirrmn Gaal . — Usurpation rf 
Cundantine in the ITest. — Dh^race and Death 
of Stdicho. 

Revolt of If subjects of Rome could be 
ignorant of their obligations to the 
great 1 heodosuis, they were too soon 
cominceci, how painfully the spirit and abilities 
of their deceased emperor had supported the 
frail and mouldering edifice of the repul)Iic. 
He died in tlie inontli of January j and before the 
end of the winter of the same year, tlie Gothic 
nation was in arms.t Tlie barbarian auxiliaries 
erected their independent standard ; and holdly 
avowed the hostile designs which tliey liad long 
clieiishcil in their ferocious minds. Their coun- 
trjmen. who had lieeii condemned, by the con- 
ditions of the last luaty, to a life of tranijudlity 
and labour, deseited their fai ms at the first 
sound of the trunpiet ; and eagerly ivstiUitd the 
weapons which they had leluctantly laid down. 
The barriers of the D.iiuibe weie ilirown open ; 
the savage wairiu.s of Sexthia issued fioin their 
fore-its ; and the uncommon severity of the win- 
ter allowed the poet to remark, “ that tluy rolled 
“ their ponderous wagons over tlie broad and 
“ icy back of the indignant river.”- The un- 
lidppv natives of the provinces to the south of 
the Danube submitted to the calamities, which, 
in the course of twenty years, were almost grown 
familiar to their imagination ; and tlic various 
troops of barbarians, who gloried in the Gothic 
name, were irregidarly spread fjom tliC woody 
shores of Dalmatia, to tlie walls of Constantino- 
ple, ' The intenuption, or at least the diminu- 
tion, t)f tiie su!)siily, which tlie Goths had re- 
ceived fjom the prudent iibciMiitv of rheodositis, 
was the specious pretence of their revolt the 
affront was embittered by their contempt for tiic 


: unwarlike sons of Theodosius; and their resent- 
j ment was inflamed by the weakness, or treachery, 
j of the minister of Arcadius. The frequent visits 
j of Ruhnus to the camp of tlic barbarians, whose 
j arms and apparel he affected to imitate, were 
I considered as a sufficient evidence of his guilty 
! correspondence : and the public enemy, from a 
motive either of gratitude or of policy, was 
attentive, amidst the general devastation, to 
spare the private estates of the unpopular pra.*- 
fect. The Goths, instead of being impelled by 
the blind and headstrong passions of their chiefs, 
were now' directed by tlie bold and artful genius 
of .tVlaric. That renowned leader was descended 
from tlic noble race of the Balti ; which yielded 
only to the royal dignity of the Amali : he had 
solicited the command of the Roman armies ; 
atul the Imperial court provoked him to demon- 
strate the folly of their refusal, and the import- 
ance of their loss. Wliatever hopes might be 
entertained of the conquest of Constantinople, 
the judicious general soon abandoned an im- 
practicable enterprise. In the midst of a divided 
court, and a discontented people, the emperor 
Arcadius was teiTified by the aspect of the 
Gothic arms; but the want of wisdom and 
valour was supplied by the strength of the city ; 
and the fortifications, both of the sea and land, 
miglit securely brave the impotent and random 
darts of the barbarians. Alaric disdained to 
trample any longer on the prostrate and ruined 
countries of Tiiiace and Dacia, and he resolved 
to seek a plentiful harvest of fame and riches in 
a province which had hitherto escaped the ra- 
vages of w ar. 5 

The character of the civil and mi- ^ 
litary olficer<, on whom llufiniK had 'intni.rM e 
devoUed tlie government of Greece, ^ 

confirmed the public Miqiicion, that he had be- 
trayed the ancient ^eat of freedom and learning 
to the Gothic invader. The proconsul Antiochus 
was the unworthy son of a respectable father; 
and Gerontius who commanded tlie provincial 
troop'V, was much better qualified to execute the 
oppressive orders of a tyrant, than to defend, with 
courage and ability, a countiy most remarkably 
fortified by the hand of nature. Alaric had tra- 
versed, without resistance, the plains of i\Iace- 
donia and Tiiessaly, as far as the foot of Mount 
Oeta. a steep and woody range of hills, almost 
impervious to his cavalry. They stretched from 
east to west, to the edge of the sea-shore : and 
left, between the precipice and the Malian Gulf, 
an interval of three hundred feet, which, in some 
places, was contracted to a road capable of ad- 
mitting only a single caniage.'’ In this narrow 
])ass tif Thermop) l:e\ where I.eonldas and the 
th.i'e hmulretl Spartans had gloriously devoltd 
tlieir livens, the Goths mieht have been stopped, 
or destroye'd, by a skilful general ; and perhaps 
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tlie view of that sacre{l spot might have kindled 
some sparks of military ardour in the breasts of 
the degenerate Greeks. The troops which had 
!)een posted to defend the straits of 'I'liermo- 
P)la', retired, as they were directed, without 
attempting to disturb the secure and rapid pas- 
sage of Alaric ; "7 and the fertile fields of PhociN, 
and Bceotia, were instantly covered by a deluge 
of barbarians ; who massacred the males of an 
age to bear arms, and dro\e a\\ay the beautiful 
females, with the spoil, and cattle, of the Haining , 
villages. The travellers, who \isited Greece 
several years afterwards, could easily diseo\er 
the deep and bloody traces of the inarch of the 
Goths ; and Thebes was less indebted for her 
preservation to the strength of her seven gates, 
than to the eager haste of Alaric, nho adianced 
to occupy the city of Athens, and the important 
harbour of the Pir^us. The same impatience 
urged him to prevent the delay and danger of a 
siege, by the offer of a capitulation ; and as soon 
as the Athenians heard the voice of the Gothic 
herald, they were easily persuadeil to delixer the 
greatest part of their wealth, as the ransom of 
the city of Minerva, and its inhabitants. The 
treaty ivas ratified by solemn oaths, andohser\ed 
with mutual fidelity. Tlie Gothic prince, with a 
small and select train, was admitted within the 
walls ; he indulged liimself in the refreshment 
of the bath, accepted a splendid b.inijuet which 
was provided by the magistrate, and affected to 
show that he was not ignorant of the manners of 
civilised nations. 8 But the whole territory of j 
Attica, from the promontory of Suniurn to the 
town of Megara, was blasted by his Imlefui : 
presence j and, if we may use the comparison : 
of a cotemporary philosopiier, Athens itself 
resembled the bleeding and empty skin of a ' 
slaughtered victim. The distance between Me- , 
gar,t and (‘orinth could not much exceed tiurty ■ 
miles; but tiie bcfl rnad, an expressixe name, 
whii'h it still bears among tiie Ciretks, vxas, or 
might easily have been made, ini|Mssablo for the 
march of an enemy. The thick and gloomy 
woods of 3Iount ('itluvion coxered the inland 
country ; tlie Scironian rocks apjiroached the 
water’s edge, and hung over the n.irrow and 
w inding path, w hich w ,is contineil above six miles 
along the sea-shore. ' The passage of those rocks, i 
so infamous m exery age, xxas ttmiinated bv the ‘ 
isthmus of Coiinth; an<l a small body of firm 
and intrepid soldiers might haxe successfully lie- 
feiided a ternporaiy inruntiiment of fixe or six 
mile‘' from the fnui ui to the -T'gean Sea. The 
confidence of the cities of I’elopimnesus in their 
natural ramp.irt, had tempted them to neglect 


the care of tlieir antujue xvalls ; and the axarice 
of the Uoinan governors had exhausted and be- 
trayed the unhaj)py proxinee. > ’ Corinth, Argos, 
Sparta, vielded without resistance to the arms of 
the Goths ; anil the most tbitunate of the inha- 
bitants were saved, b\ death, from liehohling the 
slaxery of their families, and tlie confiagration of 
their cities. > I 'i’he xascs and statues were dis- 
tributed among the harbaiians, xx ith more regard 
tt) the value of the materials, than to the elegance 
of the xxorkmaiiship ; the female captixes sub- 
mitted to the laws of xxar ; the enjoyment of 
beauty was the reward of xalour ; and the Greeks 
could not reasonahlv complain of an abuse, xvlnch 
xxasjustified hx the example of the heroic times.i- 
The ilesceiulaiits of that extraordinary people, 
who had considered xalour and discipline as the 
xvalls of Sjiarta, no longer remembered the ge- 
nerous reply of their ancestors to an invader 
more fonnulahle than Alaric. “ If thou art a 
god, thou xxilt not hurt those who haxe never 
‘‘ injured thee ; if thou art a man, adxance • — 
“and thou xxilt finil men equal to thyself.” 
From Thermopxl® to Sparta, the leader of the 
Goths pursued his victorious march w ithout en- 
countering .any mortal antagonists; but one of 
the advoc.ites of expiring Paganism ha.s con- 
fidently .isscrted, th It the walls of Athens were 
guarded by tlie g«>dde‘'S INIinerxa, xxith her for- 
iniil.ihle .l.gjs. and by the angry ph.mtom of 
Achilles ; and tii.it tlie confjueror xxas di»m.ayed 
by the presence of tlie liostile deities of Greece. 
In an age of miracles, it woidd perhaps be 
unjust to dispute the claim of the histonan 
Zosimus to the camimon benefit ; xet it cannot be 
dissembled, that the mind of .Vlaric was ill pre- 
pareil to receive, eitlnr m ''letqiing or waking 
visions, the Impressions of Greek super'^tition. 
'I'he songs of Homer, and the fame of .AcliilleS; 
had probahlx never leached tlie i ar of tlie illi- 
ti'i'ate barf'itrinti ; and the ( hrt''ti'tn laith, whiih 
he h.'ul devoutly enilir.iced. taught lilm to despise 
the imaginai y deities of Koine anil .\thens. The 
in\.isi<ui i»f the Goths, insieail of \ indicating the 
lionour, contributed, at least aeciiliaitaliv, to ex- 
tirpate the last remain*:, of P.iganisin ; and the 
mysteries of Ceres, xxhich Ii.id subsisted eighteen 
liundred xe.irs, did not survive the destruction of 
Eleusis, and the calamities of Greece. 

The l.ist hone of a peonlewho , , 

,, , ‘ ‘ • Hei^attarked 

could no longer depciiil on their 
arms their gods, or their sovereign, 
xxas phiced in the powerful assistance of the ge- 
neral of the West ; and Stilicho, who had not been 
permitted to repulse, .ulxanced to chastise, the 
invaders of Greece, i'* A numerous fieet was 
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equipped in the ports of Italy ; and tlie troops, 
after a short and prosperous navigation over the 
Ionian Sea, u ere safely disembarked on tile istli- 
mus, near the ruins of Corinth. The woody 
and mountainous country of Arcadia, the fabu- 
lous residence of Pan and the Dryads, became 
the scene of a long and doulnful conflict between 
two generals not unworthy of each other. The 
skill and perseverance of the Roman at length 
prevailed ; and the Gotlis, after sustaining a 
considerable loss from disease and desertion, 
gradually retreated to the lofty mountain of 
Pholoe, near the sources of the Pencus, and on 
the frontiers of Elis ; a sacred country, which 
had formerly been exempted from the calamities 
of war. 17 The camp of the barbarians was im- 
mediately besieged: the waters of the liver 
were diverted into another channel ; and while 
they laboured under the intolerable jiressure of 
thirst and hunger, a strong line of ciicumvalla- 
tion was fonned to prevent their escape. After 
these ])recautions. Stilicho, too confiilent of vic- 
tory, retired to enjoy his triumph, in the theatri- 
cal games, and lascivious dances, of the Greeks; 
his soldiers, deserting their staiulards. spread 
themselves over the country of their allies, 
which they stripped of all that had been saved 
from the rapacious hands of the enemy. Alaric 
appears to have seized the favourable moment to 
execute one of those hardy enterprises, in which 
the abilities of a general are displayed with 
more genuine lustre, than in the tumult of a 
day of battle- To extricate himself from tlie 
prison of Peloponnesus, it was necessary that 
he should pierce the intronchments whicii sur- 
rounded his camp; that lie should peifoim a 
dithcult and dangeious inaich of tliiity mile-', as 
far as the Gulf of (’oilnth; and that he shouUl 
transjiort las troops, his c.iptives, and liis s]M)i], 
over an arm of the sea, wiiich, iu tiie nariow 
interval between Ulnum and the opposite sluue, 
is at least half a mile iu breadth.' ’ The <»pera- 
tions of Alaric must have been secret, jirudi iit, 
escap-'sto and rapid; since the Roman gene- 
Einrus. ^vas confounded liy tlie intelli- 

gence, that the Goths, v\lio had cludeil his 
edbrts, were in full possession of the important 
province of Epirus. This unfortunate delay 
allowed x\laric sufficient time to conclude the 
treaty, which he secretly negotiated, with the 
ministers of Constantinople. Tlie apprehension 
of a civil war compelled Stilicho to retire, at 
the haughty mandate of his rivals, from tlie do- 
minions of Arcadius ; and he respectetl, in the 
enemy of Rome, the honourable cliaracter of 
the ally and servant of the empeior of the East. 
AUnc n A Grecian philosopher,-'^ who vi- 

sitcd Constantinople Noon after the 
ithnrunT^ death of Tlieodosius, imblishcd his 
A.D.ans. liberal opinions concei niiig the du- 
ties of kings, and the state of tl»e Uoniaii 


republic. Synesius observes, and deplores, the 
fatal abuse, which the imprudent bounty of the 
late emperor had introduced into the military 
service. The citizens, and subjects, had pur- 
chased an exemption from the indispensable 
duty of defemliug tlwir country; which was 
supportc'd l)y tlie arms of barban<m mercenaries. 
The fugitives of Scythia were permitted to dis- 
grace tlie illustrious dignities of the empire ; 
their ferocious youth, who disdained the salutary 
restraint of laws, were more anxious to acquiie 
the riches, than to imitate the arts, of a people, 
the object of their contempt and hatred ; and 
tlie power of the Goths was the stone of Tan- 
talus, perpetually suspended over the peace and 
safety of the devoted state. The measures 
which Svnesius recommends, are the dictates of 
a bold and generous patriot. He exhorts the 
emperor to revive the courage of his subjects, 
by the example of manly virtue ; to banish 
luxury from tlie court, and from the camp ; to 
substitute, iu the place of the barbarian mercena- 
ries, an anny of men, interested in tlie defence 
of their laws and of their property ; to force, in 
such a moment of public danger, the mechanic 
from his shop, and the philosopher from his 
school ; to rouse the indolent citizen from his 
dream of pleasure, and to ami, for the protec- 
tion of agriculture, the hands of the laborious 
iiusbandman. At the head of such troops, who 
miglit deserve the name, and would display the 
spirit, of Romans, he animates the son of Theo- 
dosius to encounter a race of baibarians, who 
were destitute of any real courage; and never 
to lay down Ills arms, till he had chased tliein 
far .»vva\ into llie solitudes of Sevthia; or liad 
reduced them to the sKito of ignoiiiiuivuis ser- 
vitude, wbicli the LacediVmumans fornuilv iui- 
po''ed on the captive Helots.-' The court of 
Arc.uliu's indulgi'd the zeal, applauded the elo- 
quence, and neglected the advice, of Svnesius. 
Perhaps tlie philosopher, who addresses the 
emperor of tlie East in the language of reason 
and virtue, vvIulIi he might have used to a 
Spartan king, had not condescended to fonn a 
practicable scheme, consistent with the temper, 
and circumstances, of a degenerate age. Perhaps 
the pride of the ministers, whose business w as 
seldom interrupted by reflection, might reject, 
as wild and visionary, every proposal, which 
exceeded the measure of their capacity, and de- 
viated from the forms and precedents of office. 
^Vhile the oration of Synesius, and the dovvnfai 
of the barbarians, were the topics of popular 
conversation, an edict was published at Constan- 
tinople, which declared the promotion of Alaric 
to the rank of master-general of the Eastern 
lUvricum. The Roman provincials, and the 
allies, who had respected the faith of treaties, 
were justly indignant, that the ruin of Greece 
and Epirus should be so liberally rewarded. 
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Tlie Gothic conqueror was receivetl as a lawful 
nlat;i^tr:lte, in tlic cities which he had so lately 
be-^ieijed. The fathers, whose sons he had 
mis>acred, the luishinds, whose wives he had 
\iolateil. %\ere sid>ject to his authority: and the 
success of his rebellion encouraged the ambition 
of every leader of the foreign meiceiiaries. 
The Use to which Alaric applied his new com- 
mand, distinguishes the finn and judicious cha- 
racter of his policy. lie issued hi-% urilers to the 
four magazines and manufactories of ofieii-^ive 
and defensive arms, ^Margiis. Katiaria, Naissiis. 
and Thessalonica. to pro\ide his troops witli 
an c?:traordiiiary supply of shields, helmets, 
swords, and spears ; the unhappy provincials 
were compelled to forge the instruments of their 
own destruction; and the barbarians reinovetl 
the only defect which had sometimesdisappointed 
the eflbrts of their courage.-- The birth of 
Alaric, the glory of his past exjiloits, and tlie con- 
fidence in his future designs, insensibly united 
the body of the nation under his \ictoiious 
standard; and, with tlje unanimous con-'Oiit of 
the barbari m chieftains, the in.ister-geneial »>f 
Illyricuiii was e!e%at«.d. accoiding ti» ancient 
custom, cn a shuld, and solemnly proclaimed 
Tsi lit ^ f Vixigotlis.-* Armed 

ti.e \ tills double power, se:U*.-d on 

the verge of tiie two enqeres, ho alternat*. ly s,»Irl | 
ids ilcceitful promises to tiie comf- of Arv..i<Iins 
and Ilonoriiis ; --t till Ik dechud a.ideveMit^d ' 
Ids resolution of in\a(lirii: the dominion- of the ; 
West, The provinces of Euioju- wlucli belonmil ■ 
to the Eastern emperor, were already exhausted ; 1 
those of Asia wore inaccessible ; and the stionutli < 
of Constantinople had rosi .ted his nttai k. l>ut \ 
he was tempted l»y the fane, the Ik.iuty, the ' 
Wealth of Italy, wliu.li he had twite xi-ited ; .ami | 
he secietlv aspired to plant the Gotlm sfandaid | 
on the w.ills of Home, and to emich lu-> arnix 


ot llie provinces ot Ltn t an 1 vtfkti.i, npjiear 
I tt> b.ive emplov t d a ton-uk t.dde time. L'liU-.s 
1 his iJper.itums wete t xtiaaiu h < autiou^ and -low, 
the length of tiie intLival wtndd sUL:u«-st a pio- 
1 bable suspieion, tli.it the Gothic retreated 

towaids the banks t)f tlie Danube ; and re- 
, iidbiced his aimy with fu-sh swarms of har- 
' hanaiis, before he a'.cdn atttmpttd to pcnetiate 
, into the lieart of Itals. .Since tlie puldic anti 
, important event-, escape tl.e ildi_'..ike fd' the 
historian, he mav aniu-e luniself with con- 
teiiiplatiiur, for a moaur.t. the infUkute of the 
anils of Alaric on the f.ntunes ()f t\\o oh-cure 
indiv iilu.il>, a preshxter of .Vcjuileia, ami an 
liusbandman of \'eri»na. The leanud Rufitius, 
who v\as summoiu-il liy liis eiu uuks to appear 
befiire a Roman s\nod.-' v\isely preferred the 
dangers of a besiej:ed city; ami the liarharians, 
who furiously sliook the wail- of .\qudeia, 
might save him from the cruel sentence of 
aimtlier heretic, wlm. at the rnjiiest of the s,mie 
bishops, was severely vvhipjied. and condemneil 
; to perpetual exile on a desert island.-' The 
oltl un(n.'“’ who liad pas-ecl his simple and in- 
nocent life in the iKighbourliooil of Verona, was 
a stianger to the (juancls both of kings and of 
bishop ///s pie isiires. his desires, his know letige, 
vvi'ivconfiiKd wjiliin tlk' little circle of his pa- 
ternal firm; and a still’ suppuitid his .aged 
st. p... <>11 f Ilf same gi I'Uia! w 'a 1 1 lie li id spi ji tell 
in his ini.i.tv. Vi t i\.n tin- iiunibie ami 
rU'tic feluitv iwliu'i C i mdi in di-. iibes witli 
so TiHK h (I ufh at. 1 k I ig w a- still I \ ]u)stil to 
the unil-.-tiuuu.'huig laji of vv,.r. IIi-. trees, 
Ills old , -t '.ij. !•,>■/ tr. i- ’ nni't Mi/e in tlie 
confhgiation of the w!i(»] toimtiv ; a fktach- 
in. nt ot' (bahic (' i\ .li v mi d,f s\m , j) a\\ .iv liis 
C<»(fago and his ft,'.'^ ; rni 1 1:.’ j.. iw k i i if \lanc 
<-oidtl d» .vfio) t!.i - 1, ij'jii ii s, i)U 1. 1.. w is not 
aide either t.> t , n . m to b. -km. •* lame,’* 


witli the accumulated spmU ot three liumlu»I ^ 
tiiumphs. [ 
The scarcitv of fart-,-'’ and the 
If,,. uncertainty ot daks,-' oppt^se our . 
^ attempts to desenhe the circuni- ; 

Stances of the first invasion ot' Italy bv tbe arm-, 
of Alaric. His march, peihajis fiom 'rik-sa- 
lonica, through tlie warlike and ho-.tile country 
of Raiinonia, as f.ir as the fiiot of the Julian 
Alps; his passage of tlKme inount.iins. whiili 
vxere stronglv guarded by tr«)oj)s .ami intreiub- 
inciits; the siege of Aipiileia, and tJie conquest 
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Pagans (kplored tile neglect of omens, and the 
interruption of sacrifices ; hut the ('Ijristi.uis 
feldi duri\ed some comfort from the powerful 
intercession of the saints and martyis.'-’ 

,, ^ I'he einiiLror Ilonoriiis was dis- 

Ho' orni^ f es . • . i , , . , , 

tr. in M ' i_i. tmgmsliLii, al) 0 \e his subjects, by 

the })re-eminence of fear, as well as 
of rank. Tlie priiie and luxury in which he 
was educated, liail not alio\\ed liiin to suspect, 
th.it there existed on tile earth any power pre- 
sumptuous enough to invade the repose of the 
successor of Augustus. Tlie aits of flattery 
concealed the impending danger, till Alaiic 
approached the jialace of !!MiIan. Eiit vxheii 
tlie sound of war had awakened the young em- 
peror, instead of flying to arms with the spnit, 
or even the raslmess, of his age, lie eagerU lis- 
tened to those timid counsellors, wlio pioposid 
to convey Ins sacrud laison, ntnl his f.itliful 
attendmit>, to some secuic and di'-tant station in 
the piovinces c.f ti.uil. Snliciio ahnse h.ui 
ctuiiage an<l amhontv to loslv-t tliis disgiacvful 
niLa-nre, which would have abandoned Home 
and Italy to the }>arbaii<ms; but as tlie troops 
of the palaee had been lately det.ichod to the 
Ilhivti.in fiontier, and as the resouice of new 
levies was slow and precarious, the general of 
the West could only promise, that, if the court 
of iMilan would maintain their ground during 
iiis alisence, he would soon return with an army 
equal to the encounter of the Gotliic king. 
Without losing a moment (while cacli moment 
was so important to the public safely), Stib'cho 
hastily embarked on the Laiian lake, ascended 
the mountains of ice and snow , amidst tlie seve- 
rliy of an Aljiine vv into , and suddeiilv repixs^ed, 
l)v hi- inuxi)icr».d pr^. St nee. the tniuiv. will) hail 
(listnibed the tian<pidbty th • I’lie 

liaib iri.ms, pi i liaps souk ti iIh s uf the Ahmanni. 
respetted tlie liimiiLss of a t. hu f, w ho siiU as, 
snimd llie lannu.ue nf imnnumd; ami tlie 
clioice which he ctimlesceinUtl tt> make, ol‘ a 
select number of llieir bravest ytmth. was ctin- 
sidered as a inaik of l»is estemi and fav*»iir. 
’i'ho cohorts, wlio were delivered fi»)in the luigb- 
Ixniring foe, diligently repaiied to the Imperial 
sfajnlard ; and Stilicbo issued his orders to the 
most remote troops of the West, to advance, by 
rapid marches, to the defence of Ilonorius and 
of Italy. The fortresses of tlie Khine were 
abandoned; and the safety of Gaul was pro- 
tected only by the faith of the Gcimans, and 
the ancient terror of the Homan name. Even 
the legion, which had l>een statiomd to gu.ir.l 
the wall of Britain against die Caledonians of 
the noith, was hastily rec.iiled; and a nunui- 
ous body of the cavalry of the Ai.iiu was per- 


suaded to engage in the service of the emperor, 
who anxiously expected the return of Ids general. 
The prudence and vigour of Stiliclio were con- 
spicuous on this occasion, vvhich revealed, at 
the same time, the weakness of the falling 
einpiie. The legions of Rome, which had long 
since languished in the gradual decav of disci- 
pline and courage. Were exteindnated by the 
Gotlsic and civil war^; and it was found iin- 
po-vsiblo, Without cxliausting and exposing the 
provinces, to assemble an army for the defence 
of Italy. 

When Siilicho seemed to abandon 

1 • • . , , , , lie 1' i.ujsiied 

Ills soveremn in the umruartled a.idbe-u^cd 
pa! ice .>f Milan, lie had probably 
c.dculated the term of his absence, the distance 
of tlie enemy, and the obstacles that might retard 
thedr in.uch. He principally depended on the 
rivers of It.dv, the Adige, the iVIincius, the 
Oglio, and the Addu.i ; wide h, in the winter or 
‘'pring, by the full of lains t-r by the melting of 
tlie Miovvs. are commonly swelled into broad 
and impetuous torrents. 37 Rut the season hap- 
pened to be remarkably dry ; and the Goths 
could traverse, without inipcdiment, the wide 
and stony beds, wliose centre was faintly marked 
by the course of a shallow stream. The bridge 
and passage of the Addua were secured by a 
strong dctacliment of the Gothic army ; and as 
Alaric approached the w,ills, or rather the sub- 
urbs, of Milan, he enjoyed the proud satisfaction 
of seeing the* emperor of tlie Homans fly before 
him. Ilonorius, accompanied by a feeble train 
of Statesmen and eunuchs, ha-tUy retreated 
tovvard> the Alps, with a design <d’ securing his 
ju'isou in the city of .Vrks. whKh had I'fun 
Ivvn the rov.d ri.-idi.nce of his prcdiCcssca.;. 
Hut Ilonoiiiis'' In.d searccly pa— ..d the Ho, 
belbie he wa- c.vc 1 1 a ly the speed of the 
(«<.;hic cavaby;’' siv,.e the urgency of the 
dmaer lotnpjled I im to s,.ck a tenijiorary 
shelter within tlie fi atitie ition of Asia, a town 
of Eigiuia or Hicioont. sim.ite on the banks of 
the Tanarus.'^’^ ’J'he -lege of an obscuie place, 
which contained so rich a pri/o, and seemed in- 
cap dde of a long resistance, was instantly 
fonue'd, and indefatigably pressed, by the king 
of the Goths ; and the bold declaration, which 
the emperor might aftervv ards make, that his 
breast had never been susceptible of fear, did 
not probably obtain much credit, even in his 
own court. "ti In the last, and almost hopeless 
extremity, after the barbarians had already pro- 
posed the indignity of a capitulation, tlie Im- 
p,.rial captive was suddenly relievt'd bv the 
fame, the approach, and at length the prc'stnce, 
e>f the hero whom he had so long expected. At 
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the head of a chosen and intrepid vanguard, 
Stilicho swam the stream of the Addua, to 
gain the time which he must liave lost in the 
attack of the bridge ; the passage of the Po was 
an enterprise of much less hazard and difficulty ; 
and the successful action, in which he cut his 
way through the Gothic camp under the avails 
of Asta, revived the hopes, and vindicated the 
honour, of Rome. Instead of grasping the fruit 
of his victory, the bar!)ai-ian was gradually in- 
vested, on every side, by the troops of the West, 
who successively issued through all the pas'ses 
of the Alps ; his quarters w’cre straitened ; his 
convoys were intercepted; and the vigilance of 
the Romans prepared to form a chain of forti- 
fications, and to besiege the lines of the besiegers. 
A military council was assembled of the long- 
haired chiefs of the Gothic nation ; of aged 
warriors, whose bodies were wrapped in furs, 
and whose stern countenances were marked with 
honourable wounds. They weighed the glory 
of persisting in their attempt, against the advan- 
tage of securing their plunder ; and they re- 
commended the prudent measure of a seasonable 
retreat. In this important debate, Alaric dis- 
played the spirit of the conqueror of Rome ; 
and after he had reminded his countrymen of 
their achievements and of their designs, he con- 
cluded his animating speech, by the solemn and 
positive assurance, that he was resolved to find 
in Italy, either a kingdom, or a grave. •*- ! 

Battieof The loose disciplhie of the bar- 

A^irios, barians always exposed them to the 

March 29. danger of a surprise; but, instead 
of choosing the dissoluto hours of riot and intern- • 
perance, Stilicho resolved to attack the Christian ■ 
Goths, whilst they were devoutly employed in 
celebrating the festival of Easter.^? The execu- , 
tion of the stratagem, or, as it was termed by the | 
clergy, of the sacrilege, was intrusted to Suil, a 
barbarian and a Pagan, who had served, Iiowever, 
with distinguished reputation among the veteran 
generals of Theodosius. The camp of the Cotlis, 
which Alaric had pitched in the neig!ibourhoo<l 
of Pollentia,^^ was thrown into confusion by the 
sudden and impetuous charge of the Imperial 
cavalry; but, in a few moments, the undaunted 
genius of their leader gave them an order, and a 
field, of battle ; and, as soon as they had re- . 
covered from their astonishment, the pious con- • 
fidence, that the God of tlie Cliristians woulil 
assert their cause, added new strength to their 
native valour. In this engagement, which was 
long maintained with equal courage and success, 
the chief of the Alani, whose diminutive and 
savage form concealed a magnanimous soul, ap- 
proved his suspected loyalty, by the zeal with 

42 Hanc ego vel victor regno, vel morte tenebo 

VictU'', humum — 

The speeches (<ie Bel!. <iet. 479— of the Gothic Xestor, and 
Arhides, are strong, charactori^tir, adwte<l to the circumstances, 
and possibly not less genuine than those of Livv. 

43 Orosins (1. vn c 37.) is shorke<l at the imniety of the Rotnanc, 
who attacked, on Ea.ter Sunday, such pious rfiristians Vet, at the 

time, public prasers wereo-iered at the shnne of st Thom is 
of Ed«sa, for the destruction of the .inan rol.her See Til!em*mt | 
(Hist de, Emp tom.v p. who quotes an homilv.whnh has ■ 

been erroneously ascribed to St. Chn-sostorn 

44 The vestiges of Pollentia are twenty five miles to the south ea.t i 
of Tunn. l.'r/js, in the same neic'ihourhivxl, was a rov il « liace of 
^e kings of Lombards, and a small nver. which escu.ed the pte- 1 
dicfaon,“ penetrabuadurbem.'’ (Clmer. Ital Antiq. turn i p S3— . 

45 OroMus wishes, m doubtful words, to insinuate the defeat of the j 
^man«. Pugnantes vicimus, victores ncti .nmas." prws.sfri.n 
Ltiroii.) mal^ it an equal and bloody battle , but the Gothic writer., j 


wdiich he fought, and fell, in tlie service of the 
republic ; and the fame of thi". gallant barbarian 
has been imperfectly jireserved in the verges of 
Claudian, since the poet, who celebrates his 
virtue, has omitted the mention of hii name. 
Ili-s dcatli was followed by the tiiglit and dismay 
of tlie S(|uadrons which he commantled ; anti the 
defeat of the wing of cavalry might have decided 
' the victory of .Vlaric. if Stiliciio h.id not imme- 
! diately led the Roman anil barbarian infantry to 
j the attack. Tlie skill of the geneial, and the 
I br.ivery of the soldiers, surmounted every ob- 
stacle. In the evening of the bloody day, the 
I Goths retreated fiom tiie field of battle; the 
I intreiichments of their cam}) were forced, and the 
I scene of rapine and slaughter made some atone- 
ment for tlie calamities wliich they had inflicted 
on the sulijects of the emiiire.-*'' The magnificent 
spoils of Corinth and Argos enriched the veterans 
of the West ; the captive w ife of Alaric, who had 
impatiently claimed his promise of Roman jewels 
and patrician handmaids, vvas reduced to im- 
plore the mercy of the insulting foe ; and many 
thousand prisoners, released from the Gothic 
chains, di'-persed through the provinces of Italy 
the pr.iises of their heroic deliverer. The triumph 
of Stilicho'*' was compared by the poet, and 
perhaps by the public, to that of Marius ; who, 
In the vime part of Italy, had encountered and 
deNtioved another army of nortliern barbarians. 
Tlie huge bones, anil tlie empty helmets, of 
the Cimiui and of the (roth>, would easily be 
confounded by succecMling generations ; and 
posterity might erect a common trophy to the 
memory of the two most illustrious generals, 
who bad vanquislied, on the same memorable 
ground, the two must formidable enemies of 
Rome.-*^ 

The eloquence of Clauilinn « has 
ccleln’atcd, with lavish applause, the ri-n.*irof 
victory of Pollentia, one of the most 
glorious days in the life of his patron; but his 
reluctant and }>artial muse bestows more ge- 
nuine praise on the character of the Gothic 
king. His name is, indeed, !)randed with the 
reproachful epithets of pirate and robber, to 
wliicli the conijucrors of every ago are so justly 
entitled ; hut the })oet of Srilicho is compelled 
to acknowledge, that Alaric possessed the in- 
vincible temjier of mind, which rises superior 
to every misfortune, and derives new resources 
from adversity. After the total defeat of his 
infantry, he escaped, or rather withdrew, from 
the field of battle, with the greatest part of his 
cavalry entire and unbroken. Without wasting 
a moment to lament the irreparable loss of so 
many brave companions, he left his victorious 

ri<5siodrtTiiis{in Chron ) .md Jomandc? (de Reb Get. c 2'J.i, claim a 
den.iTe Tictorr. 

16 Ausoniclum gf’mmafi moni'n matnim, 

Romaiix-.<|uc alu tamulaa renn e iietebit 

De Bell. Get 627 

47 Glaiidlan (ile R«*!I. Get 5SO_SI7 ) and T’nidenmi. (m syrn- 
mach I- II. fi U— 71’*.) celebrate, without amt)iuuit\, the Roman 
TuniTV of Pollentia The\ are {><>eti> il and wnteri. >Ptsom* 

credit !•» due to the m<^t su.pii lou- w itnes>e., who are checked by the 
rcc “It not'iTietT of farts. , 

IS Claiuli.in*^ peror.ition i. strong and elegant . but the idenfitv ot 
the Ciinbnr and Gothir fu-bl. luii't be iinder-t<~vl <hke Virgil 9 
i’hili|ipi, (leorgir «. 10*) i ai rordiiig to the ogr iphs of a poet. 

Ven«ll.p and Pollentia are ■•I’cts mle. from carh other; and the 
latitude i. sf 11 greater, if the f inibn were defeated in the wide and 
biiTen {>1 iin of Vertiiia. ' M ittei, Verona Illu.trata. p i p. 34— bi! ) 

I'l I liudian and Prudentius mua be stnrtiy exaraiiied, to redu« 
the figunf,, and extort tlie histone sense, of tJaorf poets. 
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enemy to blivl in Cii.ilns the captive images of a 
Gotliic kiiig ; and boldly rcM)lve<I to break 
through the unguarded parses of tlie Apennine, 
to ^pread dcsoiation o\er tlie fruitful face <}f 
Tu-cany, and to concjiier or die before the gates 
of Rome. The capital was saved by the acthe 
and incessant diligence of Stilicho : but he re- 
spected the despair of his enemy; and, instead 
of committing the fate of the republic to the 
chance of another battle, lie proposed to purcliaso 
the absence of the barbarians. Tiie spirit of 
Alaric would liave rejected siicli terms, tlie pei- 
niission of a retreat, and the offer of a pension, 
witli contempt and indignation ; but he exercised 
a limited and precarious authority over tlie inde- 
pendent chieftains, ^\ho had raised him, for Ifirtr 
service, abo^e the rank of his equals ; they were 
still less disposed to follow an unsuccessful ge- 
neral, and many of them were tempted to consult 
their interest l)y a private negotiation with the 
minister of Honorius. Tlie king submitted to 
the voice of his pcojile, ratified the treaty with ; 
the empire of the West, and repassed the Po, 
with the remains of tlie flourishing army which ; 
he had led info Italy, A considerable part of ' 
the Roman forces still continued to attend his | 
motions ; and Stiliclio, who maintained a secret j 
correspondence with some of the barbarian cliiefs, | 
was punctually ajipriscd of the designs that were I 
fomied in the camp and council of Alaric. The 
king of the Goths, ambitious to signalise liis 
retreat by some splendid achievement, had 
resolved to occupy the importarit city of Verona, [ 
whicli commands the princi[)<d passage of the ■ 
Rh.etian Alps , and. directing lus march llirough 
tlie teirito»ies of those German trlbc-s, wluis^ : 
alliance would ivstme liis exli.iusjfd sUength. to 
iiuade, on the siile of the Uhtnv, the UL.iltjjy atnl 
unsuspecting pnninces uf Ci.ud. Ignomnt of 
the treason, which had abv.idv betra\ed In-, hold 
and jiulicious enterprise, ite .uKanced ti'wartK ; 
the passes of the niountains, already possessed ! 
by the Imperial troops ; wliere he was cxjiosed. | 
almost at the same instant, to a general attack in i 
the front, on his flank?, and in the rear. In tliis j 
bloody action, at a small distance fiom the walls ^ 
of ‘\’’erona, the loss of the Goths was not less 
heavy than that which they had sustained in the 
defeat of Pollentia ; and their valiant king, who 
escaped by the swiftness of his horse, must either 
have been slain or made prisoner, if the hasty 
rashness of the Alani had not disappointed the 
measures of tlie Roman general. Alaric secured | 
the remains of his army on the adjacent rods; 
and prepared liiniself, with undaunted re''Oluti«m, 
to maintain a siege against the superior numbers 
of the enemy, who invested liiin on all sides. 
But he could not oppose the destructi\eprogiess 


courage, or in the moderation of Ids adversary; 
and the rttreat f)f tlu; Gothic king was consicUred 
as the deliverance of Italy. 5 1 Yet tlie people, 
and even the clergy, incapable of forming anv 
rational judgment of the business of peace and 
war, presumed to arraign the policy of Stilicho, 
who so often vanquished, so often surrounded, 
and so often dismissed tlie imj)lacable cneinv of 
the republic. The first moment of the public 
safety is devoted to gratitude and joy ; but the 
secon*l is diligently occupied by envy and ca- 

Tlie citizen, of Rome liarl been Thenumph 
astonished by the ajiproach of Alaric ; of Hononua 
and the diligence witli which they a. d!w 4. 
laboured to re'-tore the walls of the capital, con- 
fessed their own fuors, and the decline of the 
empire. After the retreat of the barbarians, 
Honorius was directed to accept the dutiful in- 
vitation of the senate, and to celebrate, in the 
Tniperial city, the auspicious a?ra of the Gothic 
victory, and of his sixth consulship. 53 The 
suburbs and the streets, from the Milvian bridge 
to the Palatine mount, were filled by the Roman 
people, w'lio, in the space of an hundred years, 
had only thrice been honoured with the presence 
of tlieir sovereigns. While their eyes were fixed 
on the cliariot where Stilicho was desen'edly 
seated by the side of his royal pupil, they ap- 
plauded tlic pomp of a triumpli, which was not 
stained, like that of Constantine, or of Theo- 
dosius, with civil l)loorl. The procession passed 
under a lofty arch, whicli IukI been purposely 
erected ; but in less tlian seven v ears, the Gothic 
coiKjueiors of Rome niiglit read, if they were 
able to read, the '•uperb inseriptirm of that ino- 
luniK-nt. which attested tlic total <kfear and de- 
struLtion «»f tlwir nafum.'-^ The emperor resided 
several nuuitb-' in the capital, anil every part of 
bis behaviour w a-, regulated w Itli caie to con- 
ciliate tile affection of the clergy, the senate, and 
tlie people of Home. The clergy was edified by 
his freipieiit visits, raid lilieral gifts, to the shrines 
of the apostles. The senate, v\ ho, in the triumphal 
procession, had been excused from the humiliat- 
ing ceremony of preceding on foot the Imperial 
chariot, was treated with the decent reverence 
wlilch Stilicho always affected for that assembly. 
The people was repeatedly gratified by the at- 
tention an<l courtesy of Honorius in the public 
games, which were celebrated on that occasion 
witli a magnificence not unwortliy of the spec- 
tator. As soon as the appointed number of 
chariot-races was concluded, the decoration of 
the Circus was suddenly changed ; the hunting 
of wild beasts afforded a various and splendid 
entertainment ; and the chaee was succeeded by 
a military vlaiice, which seems, in the lively de- 


of hunger and diseii'.e ; nor was it i)ossil)le for scrqjtion of Claudtaii, to present the image of a 
him to check the continual desertion of his modern tournament, 
impatient and capiieious barbarians. In this In these games of Honorius, the 
extremity he still found resources in his own inhuman combats of gladiators 5 abo.i-hej. 


50 Kt uTTvint en airT” fnli-^ ivTst^^e*? 

I>t; me? ».nt< r.,i .j’li- U-- iti' 14^ 

The practice ..f eaposini; 'it mutr.jih th. imriii'- >.f kr pro- 

viiiL.-s wx? f'lrml'ar to tl.e Roman Tne hit of M thri.li-.-. I .m-e'f 
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polluted, for the last time, the amphitheatre of 
lioine. The first Christian emperor may claim 
the honour of' the first eilict, which condemned 
the att and amusement of shed<ling human 
!)io()(l ; hut this bene\olent l.ivv expressed the 
wishes of tlie i)rince, without reforming an inxe- 
terate abuse, which ilegraded a ci\dised fiatit)n 
below the condition of savage cannibals. Sexeial 
hundred, perhaps se\eral tlious.md, victims, 
were annually slaug!itcre<i in tlie great cities of 
the empire ; and the montli t»f December, imire 
peculiarly devoted to tlie cum}>ats of gladiators, 
still exhibited to the eves of tlie Uoman people 
.a grateful spectacle of b!ot)J ami cruelty. 
Amidst the general joy of the victory of Pol- 
lontia, a Christian poet exlu^rted the emperor to 
extirpate, by his authority, the horrid custom 
whicli had so long resisted the voice of humanity 
and religion The pathetic representations of 
Prudentius were less effectual than the generous 
boldness of Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, w hose 
death w’as more useful to mankind than his life. ^3 
The Romans were provokc*d by the interru|)tiou 
of their pleasures ; and the rasii monk, who bail 
descended into the arena, to sejiarate the gladi- 
ators, was overwhelmed under a slu>wer <.»f 
stones. Put the madne'*s of the poo[)le soon 
subsided ; they respected the meimiry »)f 'J'ele- 
maclms, who had deserved the lionoins of in.ir- 
tyrdom ; and they submitted, w itlu>ut a mur- 
mur, to the laws of Ilonorius, which abolished 
for ever the human sacrifices of the amphiilicatre. 
The citizens, who adiiored to tl»e manners 
of their ancestors, might perluajis iiisinu.ite, 
that the last remains of a martial spirit were 
preserved in this school of fortitude, wliieli 
accustomed the Romans to the sight of blood, 
and to the contempt of death . a vain and 
crutl prejudice, so nobly confuteil by the valour 
of ancient Greece, aiul of modern Euio)»e'''' 

tivei recent danger, to w hich tlie 

arp nr-i'V been ex- 

A D 4.^1. posed in the defenceless palace of 
31ilan, urged him to seek a retreat in some 
inaccessible fortress of Italy, where lie might 
securely remain, while the o]ten countiv was 
covered by a deluge of barhan'.ms. On tlie 
coast of tile Hadiiatic, aln.ut Wn tv' elve miles 
from tile southern of the seven moutlis of 

the Po. the I’hessahan- had I’ountled tlie .Jicient 
colony of R vvl\> v/' ' v\ hu Ii the v afieru auU re- 
signed to the natives of Umlu i.u Au-iistus, 
who had observed tile opp-atunitv of {fie ’dace, 
prepared, at the distance of tliiee mde-. tiom the 
old town, a capacious iKirbom, i‘or the lecepti.ui 
of two hundred ami fiftv ships <»} war. Plus 
naval establishment, whicii iiitlmled the aiseiiaU 


and magazines, the barracks of the troops, and 
the houses of the artificers, derived its origin and 
name fiom the permanent .st<ition of tlie Roman 
tieet ; the intermediate space vv.is soon filled with 
buildings and inhabitants, and the three extensive 
and populous quarters of Ravenna gradually 
contrihiite'd to form one of the most important 
cities of Italy. The jirincipal can<il of Augustus 
poured a copious stream of the waters of the Po 
tinough the midst of the city, to the entrance of 
tlie haihour; the same waters were introduced 
into tlie profouml ditches that encompassed the 
walls ; they were distributed, by a thousand sub- 
ordinate canals, into every part of the city, which 
tliey divided into a variety of small islands ; the 
communication was maintained only by the use 
of boats and bridges ; and the houses of Ravenna, 
whose appearance may be compared to that of 
Venice, were raised on the foundation of wooden 
piles. The adjacent country, to the distance of 
many miles, was a deep and impassable morass; 
and the artificial causeway, which connected 
Ravenna with the continent, might he easily 
guarded, or de-^troyed, on the ap])roach of an 
lio^tilo army. These morasses were interspersed, 
Iiowever, with viueyanls; and though the soil 
was exhausted by four or five crops, the town 
enjjueil a more plentiful supply of wine than of 
fieNh watcr.'’i 'I’lie air. instead of receiving the 
'itkiy. and almost pestilential, exlialations of low 
and mar-'hy gnnmds. was di>tiuguished. like tlie 
jieighbouiho<»d of Alex.uidiia. as uncommonly 
pule <uul salulfiious ; and thl^ singular advantage 
was ascribed to tlie regular tides of tlic Iladri- 
atic, which swept the canal-, inteirupted tlie un- 
wholes»nne stagnation of tlie waters, and Heated, 
every day, the ve>sels of the adjacent country 
into tile iKart of Ravenna. The gradual reticat 
of tlie sea Ins left the modern city at the tlistance 
»)f f(»iir miles fiom the ILidriatic ; and as eaily 
as the fifth or sixtii century of the Ciiristiaii 
ora, rhj p'l^ rf Augustus was converted into 
pleasant oulnrds, imd a lonely grove of pines 
covtied tile gioinid wlieiv tlie Roman fleet once 
rode at <incl;or.' - Ilwa Tit's aitlrati^'l con- 
tributed to increase tlie nitui.d streu:;' h (jf the 
place; and the shailou'ie's of the water was a 
sutHcieiU harrier against the luge ship-, of the 
enemy. This advantageous situation was forti- 
fie 1 by art and labour; and in the twentieth 
year of his age. tiie empeior of the Vest, anxious 
onlv for his persona! s.ii'etv, retired to the per- 
pctuil eoiiiinemeut of the walls and morasses of 
Ravenna. 'I'lie example of Ilonoiius was imi- 
tated by his RtMe suctessurs, the Gothic kings, 
and aftsi'waids the Exarclis, who occupied the 
throne and p.dace of the emperors; and, till the 


the t-wn hook^ of the ^atiips i':-’ . f i-., w’, >. -.n '■>. 

inrhnfHl to ex.-nse the prKtu X f 'lU 'u-’t, is -Isl 
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57 See the peroration of Prudent, u, n'l s,rnma. h ' 
il"l 1, who had doubtless read fhr r .oipu-ut f.\»tt,xe .f 
(Dixan Instimt 1 vi ( o) i 'Ihi-i'lir -t in aj .V.ig,,!' ha-t 
thfse Moedv games, whish were intrxxliiced .n th'e re'ig’.o 
Pasanism. 
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h'l This a., i.iiit of K.i\onna I'rann from Sjraho il f p 527 ), 
P’-nvini 2't h "tophen ot {U/autiiitn isub \ ko I'a-ioi i.p 
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Oothir 1. 1 c l p r>4»'' L’lit I c u\r.-), ami 4 hn ffiiis 1 Itai. Anu'l* 
tuin. 1. p. 5"! - .VaT.i Vet I still wart a local antj'iuarian, and a 
go,xl topoCTiphical map. 

61 Al mill ' Kpigrtin III '6, vp 1 pl.avs cnthetri'k of the knave, 
who had s<,iil him wine mstt id of w iter . but he seriouslv declares, 
that a ^-’stem .at Riierna js more latuable than a vmeNard. sulonuiS 
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middle of the eighth century, Ravenna was con- 
sidered as the seat of government, and the capital 
of Italy. 

Therev.'hitions fears of HonoHus were not 

ot .V tiuj. without foundation, nor weie his 
precautions without etieet. AVhile 
Italy rejoiced in her deliverance from the Goths, 
a furious tempest was excited among the nations 
of Germany, who yielded to the irresistible 
impulse that appears to ha^e been gradually 
communicated from tlie eastern extremity of the 
continent of Asia. The Chinese annals, as they 
have been interpreted by the learned industry of 
tJie present age, may be usefully applied to re- 
\eal the secret and remote causes of the fall of 
the Roman empire. The extensive territory to 
the north of the great wall was j)ossCssed, after 
the flight of the Iluns, by the victoiious 
Sienpi ; w lio were sometimes broken into inde- 
pendent tribes, and sometime-, re-united under a 
supreme chief; till at length stvlhig tliemselves 
Topa, or masters of the earth, tliey actjuiied a 
more solid consistence, and a more formidable 
power. The To])a soon compelled tlie pastoial 
nations of the eastern desert to acknowledge the 
superiority of their arms; they invaded Clilna in 
a period of weakness and intestine discord ; and 
those fortiutate Tartars, adopting tlie laws and 
manners of the vanquished people, founded an 
Imperial dynasty, which reigned near one hun- 
(.tred and sixty years over the northern provinces 
of tlie monarchy. Some generations before 
they ascended the throne of Citina, one of the 
Topa princes had enlisted in Ins cavalrv a slave 
of the name of Moko, renowned foi hi-, valour; 
hut who was tempted, hv the feai of puni'.hniei.t. 
to desert liis sUndaid. and toiange the de'-eit at 
tile liea.l of an bun. heel foiloweis, riii-. u i! g 
of re)hhtrs aiul iuitlaws swclUd Into a e m p. .i 
tribe, a numeious pt' 0 })le. eh->tiiu'ui'hLd ]-} tlie 
appell.itlon of ; and their lieudraiv 

chieftain.), the posterity of the -Ir.v. 

assumed their rank among the Sevthian in.*- 
naichs. The vnuth of Toiilun, the greatc't of 
his elcscend.ints, was cxcicised by fho-e mi'for- 
tuncs which are the school of heu>es. He 
bravely struggled with adversity, broke tlie 
imperious voke of tlu^ Topa, and became tlie 
le'gi^latt)r of his nation, and the ceUiijiic-ror of 
Tartary. His treiops were eli'-tributed into 
regular hands of an hundreel and of a tbou-and 
men; cowards were stoneel to de-ath ; tlie im>.^t 
si>]endiel honours were proposed as the lew.ird 
of valour ; and Toulun, wlio had kmiwledge 
enough to ilcspise tlie learning of China, .uh'pi d 
oniv siu h art-, aiul iii'-titutions wi re fivi.uiabh- 
to the iiiihtirv spirit of his govt nviienf. His 
tents, w hii h he reinov t d in the vMi-t. I st.i-no to 
a more soutlietn latitude, wtie pitihtd. t’n.ing 
tlie summer, on tin t’l ui't’nl iiauks tii the S '.u'. i 
His conquests stretchtd tunn l.'ona fir licv-md 
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the river Irtish. He vanquislied, in the countiv 
to the north of the Caspian Sea, tiie nation of 
tlie Huns ; and the new title of Khtutf or Cu- 
f'aif, expresst'd tlie fume and power which he 
derived from this nienioiahle vietoiv.^^ 

The chain of events is interrupted, 

, . ‘ ’ l.Hiiirrttion of 

or ratlier is coneealetf as it p<isscs ' I' nii.ru 
from the Vtdga to the A'istula, ”v 
tliroiigh the dark interval w hieli scjiaratos the ex- 
treme limits of tlie Chinese, ami of the Roman, 
geography. Yet the temper of the barlMiians, 
and the experience of successive emigrations, 
bufliciently declare, that the Huns, who weie 
oppressed by the aims of the Geougen, soon 
withdrew from the presence of an insulting vic- 
tor. The countries towards tlie Euxine were 
already occupied liy their kindred tribes ; and 
their hasty tiiglit, which they soon converted 
into a hold attack, would more naturallv he di- 
rected tow<ir<ls the rich and level plains, through 
which the Vistula geiitlv flows into the R.iltic 
Sea. The North must again have been alarnwil, 
and agitateil, by the invasion of the Huns; and 
tlie nations who retreated before tliern must have 
pressed with incmnlient weiglit on the confines of 
Germany. The inhabitants of those regions, 
which the ancients have assigned to the Suevi, 
the Vandals, and tlie Burgundians, might embrace 
the resolution of abandoning to tlie fugitives of 
Sarmatia, tlieir w oods and morasses ; or at least of 
dlschargingtheirsuperfluousmanherson the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire.' ’’ Aliout four scars 
after the victorious 'J’oulun h.ul assumed tlie inie 
of Klun of tlie ('oougen. aimtlier haihiri.in, the 
h.aiglnv Uhodog.'ist, or R.ul.ig.iisus,’ 7 m.iKlit.d 
fiom t)ie northern ixtunuties of (witnanv .d- 
tpost to the gales (.f Rome, anti left the Kii,.iin. 
c»f Ills aimv lt> achitv,. the tlcstnuiion of the 
W, vt. j'la- \*ual<d'. the «uul tlie Ihir- 

Lundiai's, foimed t!ie stretigtli nf tiiis rnighty 
l.ost , lait the A! MU. who h.ul tbiind an lios- 
]>, table reception in their hew seats, aiMed their 
active cav.ihv to the heavy infantry of the (rer- 
U;..ns ; .uid the Cuithie .idveiUurcis Clo\^(lcd so 
eagcily to the sUmdaid of Uadagaisus, that, hv 
s(.me hi-torians, he has ]jecn '•tv led the King of 
tile Ciolhs. Tv'clve thou'-aiui warriors, distin- 
gui'hed above tiie vidgar by their nolde Inrth, 
or their valiant deeds, glitlered in the van ; 
and the whole imdtitude, which was not less 
than two hundred thous.tnil {i'jluing men, might 
he increased, by the accession of women, </f 
children, and of slaves, to the rnnount of four 
bundled thousand petsons. d his formi.iable 
eiuigr.iiiun issued fioni tlie same I'o.ist of flu* 
Baltic, v\lueh hid poured forth tlie tnvn.eU i f 
the ( imhri and I cutoii.,’s. to as-spilt Rome nod 
Italv in the^l'gour of the ripublic. AfitrtiMj 
dc j. irture ot these b.ith.’.ri n;s, 1 1ieir untie e 1. 1 .tiu- 
li\, vchich vv is marked bv the- vi -le es tj., jr 
giiatness. hmg lamparts, and giLMiitic mole-,' ' 
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remained, diirinp' some ages, a vast ami dreary 
solitude ; till the huinan species was renewed by 
the po\^ers of generation, and the vacancy was 
filled !)y the intlux of new inhabitants. The 
nations who now usurp an extent of land, which 
they are unable to cultivate, would soon be as- 
sisted by the industrioiis poverty of their neigh- 
bours, if the government of Europe did not 
protect the claims of dominion and property. 

The con espoiuleoce of nations 
invadt^ wiis, ill tliut Tigc, so imperfect and 

A.D SIX., precarious, that the revolutions of 
the North might escape the knowledge of the 
court of Ravenna ; till tiie dark cloud, winch was 
collected along the coast of the Baltic, burst 
in thunder upon the banks r)f the Upper Da- 
nube. The emperor of the West, if his minis- 
ters disturbed his amusements by the news of 
the impending danger, was satis'ied with being 
the occasion, and the spectator, of the war."^^ The 
safety of Rome was intrusted to the counsels, 
and the sword, of Stilicho ; hut such was the 
feeble and exhausted state of the emjjire, that it 
was impossible to restore the fortifications of the 
Danube, or to prevent, by a vigorous effort, ; 
the invasion of the Germans.Ti hopes of 

the vigilant minister of Hononus weic confined ! 
to the defence of Italy, He once more aban- 
doned the provinces, recalled the troop-'. piV'-'ed . 
the new levies, whieh were rigorou^lv exacteil, ' 
and pusillanimously eluded ; employed the most 
efficacious means to arrest, or allure, the de- 
serters ; and offered the gift of freedom, and of ' 
two pieces of gold, to all tlie slaves wlio would i 
enlist."- By these efforts he painfully collected, 
from the subjects of a groat cmi)irc', an army of 
thirty or forty thousand niCMi, whieh, in the days [ 
of Scipio or Camillus. would have been instantly 
furnished by the free citizens of the tenitory of 
Rome.'^ The thirty legions of Stilicho were 
reinforced by a laige liody of barbarian au\- ' 
iliaries ; tlie faitliful Alani were per-'Onally at- 
tached to his service; and the troops of Huns 
and of Goths, who marched under the lumneis 
of their native princes, Huldin and Saius. were 
animated by interest and resentment to o;))n>se 
the ambition of RadagaisUs. The king of the 
confederate Germans pasv.-d, without iesi-,t.tnce, 
the Alp", the I’o, and the Apvnnine; leaving 
on one baud the inaccessible palace of I liMioiiu", 
securelv buiicd among tin* inardics j.f Kavelina; 
and, on the otlier, tlie camji of Miiiclio, wlio had 
fixed his head-ipiarter'. at Ticinum. (»r P.ivl.t, 
but who seems to hive avoithd .i «ii i i-nive b.utle, 
till he had assembled Ids <hstaiit foices. Alaiiv 


I cities of Italy were pillaged, or de- 
j stroyed ; and the siege of Floi once, 
i l>y Ratlagaisus, is one of the earliest events in 
I the liistoiy of that celebrated republic; wliose 
1 firmness chocked and doLi} ed the unskilful fury 
I of the barbarians. The senate and people trem- 
bled at their approach within an luindred and 
eighty miles of Rome ; and anxiously compared 
i the d.mger which they had escaped, with the 
new perils to which tliey vvere exposed. Alaric 
was a Cliristian and a soldier, the leader of a 
disciplined army; who understood the laws of 
war, who respected the sanctity of treaties, and 
who had familiarly conversed with the subjects 
of the empire in the same camps, and the same 
j churches. The savage Radagaisus was a stran- 
* ger to the manners, the religion, and even the 
. language, of the civilised nations of the South. 

, The fierceness of his temper was exasperated by 
; cruel superstition ; and it was universally be- 
, lieved, that he had bound himself, by a solemn 
! VOU-, to reduce the city into aheap threatens 
of stones and ashes, and to sacrifice Home, 
the most illustrious of the Roman senators, on 
tlie altars of those gods, who were appeased by 
human blood. The public danger, which shuiild 
have reconciled all domestic animosities, dis- 
]>Iayed the incurable madness of religious faction. 
The oppressed votaries of Jupiter and Mercury 
ies])octed, in tlic jm})lacablo enemy of Rome, the 
character of a devout Pagan ; loudly declared, 
that tlicy were more api»reliensive of the sacri- 
fices, than of the arms, of Radagaisus ; and se- 
cretly rejoiced in tlie calamities of their country, 
which condemned the faith of their Christian 

adversaries. "5 

Florence was reduced to the last 
extreinitv : and the fainting courage ae.truction 

, '7 ot hi' Arniv 

or the citi/ens was supported only bj.-tuKii... 
by the .authority of St. Ambrose; ^ 
who had cvimmunicated, in a dream, the promise 
of a speedy deliverance."'^ On a sudden, they 
iKhehl, from their walls, the banners of Stilicho, 
who .idvanced, with his united force, to the re- 
lief of the faithful city; and who soon marked 
that fatal spot for the grave of the b.iibarian 
host. The apparent contradictions (A those 
writers who variously relate tlie defeat of Rada- 
giisus. m.iy be reconciled, without ofiermg 
much violence to their respective testimonies. 
Orosius and Augustin, who were intimately 
connccti-d by fnenLUhip and religion, ascribe 
this miraculou-' victory to the providence of 
God, rathirtlian to the valour of man. "7 They 
stiicrly exclude every idea of chance, or even of 
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bloodshed; and positively affirm, that the Ro- 
mans, whose camp \^as the scene of plenty and 
idleness, enjoyed the distress of the barbarians, 
slowly expirntu; on the sh:irp and barren ridge of 
the hills of Fa'snla.*, \shich rise above the city of 
Florence. Their extravagant assertion, that not 
a single soldier of the Christian army was killed, 
or even wounded, may be dismissed witli silent 
contempt ; but the rest of the narrative of Augus- 
tin and Ororius is consistent with the state of j 
the war, and the character of Stilicho. Con- i 
scions that lie commanded the last army of the \ 
republic, his prudence would not expose it, in i 
the open tiehl, to the headstrong fury of the [ 
Germans. The method of suirouuding the ! 
enemy with strong lines of eiicuinvallation, 1 
wiiich he had twice employed ag.iinst the (iotliic ; 
king, was repeated on a larger xcale, and with i 
more cuiisidei.ilile ctiect. 'i'he ex.imples of | 
Ctesar must have liv'eii familiar to the most 
illiterate of the Roman w an iors ; and the foriili- 
cations of Dvrrachiuni, wliieh connected twenty- 
four cdstlc', by a per^ietual ditch and lampait of 
hfte*eii iniles, allorded the model of an inirench- 
ment vvhich might coniine, and starve, the most 
numerous host of barbarians."® TIic Roman 
troops had less degenerated from the industry, 
tiiaii from th.e valour, of their ancestors; and if 
the servile and laborious work otlendcd tlie pride 
of the soldiers, Tuscany could supply many 
thousand peasants, who would hibour, though, 
perhaps, they would not figlit, for the salvation 
of their native country. The imprisoned mul- 
titude of horses and men"' was gradually <le- 
stroyed by famine, rather than by tlie s\\»>id; 
but tlie Romans weie exposLd, during the pio- ! 
gress of >.ue]i an exteii'ive wotk, to the frequent 
attacks of an imparieut enemy. 'I he despair of 
the hungry baib.irians wxiuhl precipitate lliein . 
against tlie foititicatioiis of Sulicho; the gene- ; 
ral might sometimes iiiilulge the anlour of Ins [ 
bravo auxiliarie.-, who eagerly pressed to assault j 
the camp of the Germans; and these various j 
incidents might produce the sharp and bloody | 
coiitlicts whicli dignify the narrative of Zosimiis, j 
and the Chronicles of Prosper and IMarcellinus.''*^ j 
A seasonable supply of men and provisions bad ' 
been introduced into the walls of Florence, and j 
the famished host of Radagaisus was in its turn j 
besieged. The proud monarch of so many war- 
like nations, after the loss of his bravest war- 
riors, was reduced to confide either in the faith 
of a capitulation, or in the clemency of Stili- 
cho. But the death of the royal ca))tive, 
who \va> ignoininiouslv beheaded, disgraced llie 


])ll> ,c 
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triumph of Rome and of Christianity ; and the 
short delay of his execution was suiKciont to 
brand tlie conqueror with the guilt of cool and 
deliberate cruelty.*^- The famished Germans, 
who escaped the fury of the auxiliaries, were 
sold as slaves, at the contemplible jiiice of as 
many single pieces of gohl ; but the difference 
of food and climate sv\e[)t awav great numbers 
of tliose unhappy strangers ; and it was ob- 
served, tliat the inliuman jnirtluiseis, instead of 
reaping the fruits of their laboui, were soon 
obliged to provide the expense of their interment. 
.Stilicho informed the emperor and the senate of 
his success; and deserved, a second time, the 
glorious title of Deliverer of Italy.'^J 

The f.ene of tlie victory, and ti,. rrma.n.ler 
more esiieciallv of the miracle, lias the n.-ms 

* , ’ . . , iny.vli- O. ujI. 

cnctiuraged a vain jiersuasion, that a.i>. yin, 
tile whole aimy. or rather nation, of 
German-., w ho migrated from the shores of the 
Baltic, miserably jierished under the walls of 
Florence. Such iiiiieeil was the fate of Rada- 
gaisus himself, of his biave and faithful com- 
panions, and of more than one third of the 
various inultituile of Sueves and Vandals, of 
Alani and Burgundians, who adhered to the 
standard of their general.®-* The union of such 
an aimy might excite our surprise, but the 
causes of separation .are olivious and forcible ; 
the pride of birth, the insolence of valour, the 
jealousy of connnaral. tlie impatience of subor- 
ilination, anil the ob'-tinate conriitt of opinions, 
of interest-., ami of luisslons, .ummi: so many 
kings ami wnrriors. who were untaught to 
vuld, or to obey. Alter the defeat of Uada- 
g.ii'U-.. two jvuts of the German host, which 
must have exceeded the lumiiier of one liumlred 
thou'-and men, sull mmnined in aims, ctii 
the Vpennineand the Al\)s. or h‘-t^"-en the Alps 
and the Danube. It is unceitain wiietlier they 
attempted to revenge the death of their general ; 
but tiieir irregular fury was soon diverted by 
the prudence and tirmiiess of Stilicho, who op- 
pO'.ed their march, and faciht.vted their retreat; 
who conshlered the s.itay of Rome and Italy as 
the great object of his care ; and who sacnticed, 
with too much inditfereuce, the wealth and 
tramjuillity of the distant provinces. The 
barbarians acquired, from the junction of some 
rannonian deserters, tlie knowledge of the coun- 
try, and of tlie roads ; and tlie mvasimi of Gaul, 
wiiich Alaric had designed, was executed by the 
remains of the great army of Ibidagaisus . -'j 
V et if they expected to derive any assistance 
from the tribes of Germany, who inhabiud tiiC 
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bank's of the Rhine, their hopes were disap- 
pointed. The Alemanni preserved a state of 
inactive neutrality ; and the Franks distinguished 
their zeal and courage in the defence of the 
eni})iie. In the rapid progress down the Rhine, 
■which was the first act of the administration of 
Stilicho, he had applied himself, witli peculiar 
attention, to secure the alliance of the warlike 
Franks, and to reiiune the irreconcilable 
enemies of peace and of the republic. Mar- 
comir, one of their king'., was publicly convicted, 
before the trilninal of the Ibnnan magistrate, 
of violating the faitli of treaties. He was sen- 
tenced to a mild, but distant, exile, in the pro- 
vince of Tu-'C.iny; and tins degradation of the 
regal dignity was so far fioin exciting the re- 
sentment of his subjects, that tliey punislied with 
dc.ith the turbulent Sunno, who attemjited to 
revenge his brother; ami maintained a dutiful 
allegiance to the piince-., who were established 
on the throne by the choiceof Stiliclio.'- When 
the limits of Gaul and Germany were shaken by 
the northern emigration, the Fianks bravely en- 
countered the single force of tiie V.mdals; wlm, 
regardless of the !e-.^ons of adveisity, liad <igain 
se'paiated their troop- fiotu the "tamlaul of thtir 
baiharian allie-, Thev paivl tlie {lenalty of their 
rashness; and twenty rimu-and VvUnUIs, witii 
their king ^scle shun in the ticMof 

l)atlle. The wiiok people rnu-t li.avc l>een ex- 
tirpated, if tlte s/pui'hoii'. of the Alani, advancing 
to their lelief, had not trampieil down the in- 
fantry of the Flanks; who, after an honoin able 
resistance, w’cre compelled to relimpiisU the 
unequal contest. Tiie victorious confederates 
pursued their marcii, and on the last day of tlie 
year, in a season when the waters of the Riiine 
were most pruiiably frozen, they entered, without 
oppo-jition, the defenceless proNinces of Chiul. 
Tills ine'iioialile passage i‘f the Sue\i, the 
\'aiulals, tiie Alani, and the Rurgundians, who 
never afterwards retieated, may be considered 
an the fill of the Roman emjdie in t’lc countries 
I'evond the Alps; and the baruers, w hicli had so 
long sepal. Uetl the savage and the civilUed na- 
tioiiT of the eaith, weie fioin that fatal moment 
levelled with the uiound.'^ 

f Willie the peace of Germany was 
' ll ->ecnr;.(l hv the att.ulniKiit of the 
A ii .1 .Ai. ^,i,{ iKutrality of the 

Alemanni. the subjects <'f Rome. urM'onscioif.. of 
their apjirijaciiiiig caijunties, en).»jed the state of 
quiet and [iro-'jieiirv . whiiii iiad s^hloin hles*.ed 
the fi ontit^rs of thiul. Iheir Hocks and liei.G 
were jierniitted to graze in the jiastnres of the 
barhaii-in-, ; their Imnt-.iuen pcnetiated, wirJi- 
out fear or d inger, into ilie dirktst rtce-scs of 
the Hei cyiiiaii w ood. ' ' The banks of the Rhine 

Expell t . ijuiii'i Frarjvi i n>g« 

Ouii. lieut-n. 

Claudiin (i ron^~ sui | | ctoir .-uid s.-itisT.ii tory T^e«e 

kinir^ ot Franre are iiaknos*'’ fo < rTfiji-r) ot IVuirs, hut thi: attthur 
of the Ue'ta Fraiii oniin inentiKii, tH>'h s,i-p., jrjd VI ir, oinir, and 
ntifieN the la ter .la t ie father of Fhara.n > 0*1 in tom ii. >1" . 
He seem, to write from gjod mattnaK, wfn,.h he dul not umier- 
»tand. 

ss See Zo'inms {1. n. p ), Ihr-.'ms (1. vii i*. t'V p 
and the ilhronule. OTe.^'.ry of Tour-. ii c '• p ICV -n the 
second \oiump ot the Ui-tursaia of h-i- pre.er'.cv{ a t •'lu.Vue 

fragment of Renatu. aru,, Fn /eTidi.', wh«>»> three names de- 

note aCImstom, a Homan iUirject, -nd a semi-harhinan 

^9 Clatidian ,i Cons. s,ji. | | -'.1, X 1. ii. I-.*. \ de^rrilei; the 

pesce and pro-penty <>t me (’dlu- frontier. T^e Aldie Ihi*o» 
iH »t. CntS'pie, 3(t- turn i p 171 I wou.d read Alba fa na.ut.e» 


were crowned, like those of the Tyher, with 
elegant houses, and well-cultivated farms; and 
if a poet descended the river, lie might express 
his doubt, on vvliicli side was situated the territory 
of the Romans.''*’ This scene of peace and plenty 
was suddenly changed into a desert ; and the 
prospect of the smoking ruins could alone dis- 
tinguisli the solitude of nature from the deso- 
lation of man. The ilourishing city qf Mentz 
was surprised and destroyed ; and many thou- 
sand Christians, were inhumanly massacred in 
the church. Worms perished after a long and 
obstinate siege ; Strasbiirgh, Spires, Rheims, 
Tournav', Arras, Amiens, experienced the cruel 
oppression of the German yoke ; and the con- 
suming flames of war spread from the banks of 
the Rhine over the greatest part of the seventeen 
provinces of Gaul. That rich and extensive 
countrv, as far as tlie ocean, the Alp-, and the 
Pvreuees, wiu delivered to the barbarians, who 
diove before them, in a promiscuous crowd, the 
bishop, the senator, and the virgin, laflen with 
tlie spoils of tiieir hou-cs and altars. '^ The eccle- 
siastic-, to whom we are indebted for this vague 
description of the public calamities, embraced 
the oppoituiiity of exhorting the Christians to 
re[)crit <if the sins which had provoked the Div ine 
Justice, and to lenounce the perishable goods of 
a wretched ami deceitful world. But as the 
I’el.igian cont.oversv,' - which attempts to sound 
tile aby-s of grace and predestination, soon be- 
came the serious employment of the Latin 
clergy; the Providence which had decreed, or 
foreseen, or permitted, such a train of moral and 
natural evils, vvas rashly weighed in the Imperfect 
and fallacious balance of reason. The crimes, 
and tlie misfortunes, of the suffering people, 
were presumptuously compared with those of 
their ancestors; and they arraigned the Divine 
Justice. vvIiicli did not exempt from the common 
destruction tlie feeble, the guiltless, the infant 
portion of tlie human species. These idle dis- 
putants overlooked the invariable laws of na- 
ture, which have connected peace with inno- 
cence, plenty with industry, and safety with 
valour. The timid and sGlidi policy of the 
Court of Ravenna might recal the Palatine le- 
gions for the protection of Italy ; the remains of 
I tlie stationary ti0(>})s might lie unequal to the 
! arduous ta-k; and the harh'uian auxiliaries 
j mialit j.'K-fer the uiibouiided licence of spoil to 
' the beiiLfits of a moileiate ami regular stipend, 
j But tlie provinces of Gaul were filled with a 
, numerous lace of hardy and robust youth, who, 
f in the defence of their houses, their families, and 
their altar-. If they had dareil to die. would have 
deserved to vampiish. The knowledge of their 
native country would have enabled them to op- 

riMi'i't of the .VrK-niiei) InsU.ul of ; .nnd oxitafntes on the 

a of tlie IrillK I itt'c "roz'.'.i he.niul thL LUi'- Fiioleh 

etio.t^h In (i.ii.tiLii i;..mrai'hv, the FIIk., aii<l tlie HtTLinian, 
sii^n.tv an. rn. r, ..r .iin s.-.l, m (r.naiiy 1 Liudiin t> not l<re- 
p.irea for the stTiuteMmin.Hion ot mir .int'-ju. tries. 

r um ' ule.at rij' i)u e R.>tii ma requirat. 
hi .Terom. i l>- ‘'3. -«• n the Kt \.-l of the Hi-.tonaii5 of 

Frinie, ji 7... 7''i th“ propir extracN trotn the C.innen de 

ProMilenti i iJivin-. and ,-tivii.ii 1 he .^nommoui pout »aa hint* 
belt -i ' iji's.e, wtth In- l.i.hoj. ami feUnw-i itizeti'. 

''i The Pilwii'i d'ctnne. whith w.u nr.t airmted A. D 4d.i, 
\1 » ■.• 1 . 1 - iiPiiU in the i. e u»- te i sen-, at Koine and ( anhosje 
sf \u„i e-n .irtl e.-.iniiierwl but the Ortek c^.urch 

I .V rar.i.ie to 1 1-, ui> r> »rie-> . un I wh.U i, ir enomjhi the 

It'S I. ■ «1. 1 R..t tate ai.v ii-rt la a uiiiaite wlath ihev coiud not 
u.iacr-t.iuo 
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po''0 coiitinii.i) ami inMi])crable obstacles to tliu 
piOii,rL‘-s of an isiv -uler ; ami the deficiency of the 
barbauaii^, iu arras a> well as in discipline, 
leniovcd the onlv pretence w liieh excuses the 
siihiuKsion of a ]j')puU>us coinUiyto tlie iufeii<»r 
iiuinb^rs of a \eteraii army. Wheii France nas 
iii\;ided by Cliailes the Fiftli, lie enquired of a 
prisoner, how many Paris mi<rlit he distant 
fioin the fioiitier ; Perhaps tnv/vt'y but they 
“ Will be days of battle: such was the jjal- 

Kuit answer whicii cliecktd the anoi^anceof th.»t 
ambitious jirince. Tiie suhj\cts of noiioriiis, 
ami those of Francis I., w ere animated I y .i very 
diti’ereiit spiiit ; and in less than two years, the 
di\ideil troojis of the sa\aii:es of the lialtic, 
whose numiiers, were they fairly stated, would 
appear c<mtemptif>le, ad\anci-d, without a com- 
bat, to tile foot of tile Pweme.m mountains, 
li. \,> f ,,f :h,' ” 1 * the uiun of 

iH- ■ IToiioiius, tile \ieilance of l^tilicho 
had suci. t.s.,ful!y anartled the leinote 
Island of Tbjt.iin ftoni licr ii!Ce“^saut enemies of 
llie ocean, tlie inuuntaiiis. and the Irisji eoa-t.'"* 
Ibit those Ustless li.ubanans conlil not iu\i^lect 
the fair opjioituiiity ot the Gothic war, v\heii the 
w.ills amt stations or the jitoxuue weic siiijiped 
of the Uoman tioops. If any of the le^^ionaries 
Were peuiiittetl to return fioni the Italian expc- 
duion, tiieir faithful repoit of tlie court and 
cli.nacter of Iloiioiius must iiavo temled to dis- 
solve the bonds of alli.'iiame. ami to ex.isperate 
the seditious temper of the ilntish aimy. Ihe 
spirit of revolt, wlilch had fonneily tlisturh«.(l tlie 
aire of Gallieruis, was revived b\ the capritious 
violence of the ‘oldieis; and the untbiinnate. 
])erliaps tlie ambitious, tar.did.ite-.. who w-.-rethe 
ol jects of then* e hoice, w el e the 111' t ! niiK nr s. a.ul 
at length rhevictij is. ,,f passhui. ' Mauus 

was the tir^t whom tlu\ plaied on the tliroue. 
as the lawful enqieioi of l>ii..iln and of -.lie 
West. Tliey Vi.,liri'l. by tl’. i asty ’ ill de r of 
IMaicus, the o.ith of tidvhfs wliuJi ihev h.id im- 
posed on themselves; and //.//• elnappiob.ition 
of his manners m iv s^.yin to iiiscrilie an hoiioiu- 
ahle epltiiph on his tomb. Giatian was the next 
whom they adorned witli the diadem and the 
purple ; and, at the end of four months, Gratian 
experienced the fate of his predecessor. The 
memory of the great Constantine, whom the 
Jlritish legions had given to the church and to 
tile empire, suggested llie singular motive of their 
ConMinfinc is dioice. Tfiey distovercil in 

actni,wv-.is;.ri the ranks a private sjihUer of the 

in BriMnianU . it-’ 

u.ini _ name ot Constantine, and their iin- 

A. to,. jn^-tnous b\il\ ha<l alrtadv so.ited 

him on tlie tlnoiie. bi.l'uie tlu v pertei'ed Ids in- 
cajnKity to sustain tiu’vveighl of lliat gloiioiis i 
appellatnm,' '' Vet tlu- authorii v of (’onst.mtinc ; 
was less {'recarious. .ind his govtimi'cnt was 
more successful, than the transient lei'jns tif 
Marcus and of (iratian. The dangv r of leaving 


I his inactive troops in those camps, which had 
j been twice polluted with blood and sedition, 
! urged him to attempt the reduction of tlie 
! estern piovinces. He landed at Boulogne 
With ail iueonsuhiahle i’oiee; ami .ifter he iuid 
' reposed himself some clavs, lie suminotied the 
Cities ot C»aul, which had escaped the voke of 
' tlie baibaiians, to aiknowleilge their l.iwful 
I sovereign. They t)bL veil the summons w itliout 
reluct.ince. 'I’lie neglect of tlie court of Ra- 
venna had absolved a deserted people from the 
duty of allegiance; their aetiial distress encou- 
raged tliem to accept any circumstances of 
change, without a])prehension, and, perhaps, 
with some degree of hope; and they miglit Hat- 
ter tliemselves, tluit the troops, tlie authority, 
amt even tiie name of a Roman emperor, who 
lixetl his residence in Gaul, vvoultl protect the 
unliaiipy coiintr \ from the rage of tiie liarharian.s. 
'Ihe first *-11001 sses of C’onstantine against tiie 
ilctaiiiud p.irtics of the Germans, wore magnified 
hy the voice of adulation into splendid and de- 
ci-*ive victoiies ; which tlie reunion and inso- 
lence of the enemy soon reducetl to their just 
Value, llis negotiations piucured a short and 
pK-carious truce; and if some tribes of the bar- 
bari.ins were engaged, by the liberality of his 
gifts ami pimnises. to undertake the defence of 
tlie Rhine, the-*eexpensiveand uncertain treaties, 
instead of restoring the pristine vigour of llie 
Gallic frontier, served onlv to disgrace the ma- 
je-'tv of tile piince. and to exhaust wluit vet re- 
mained v*f the tie. ism es of the republic. Elated 
however with this iniagimuv triumph, tlie vain 
lie iiv t. u r of (.raid luK ancv il inti) the jmiv inces of 
the S,/i th. to eueonnler it nioie piessing and 
p. Is e,.d liar.gei. Sarus the Goth was ordered 
t.) he, ihi. Iw ui of the r«.bel at the fvet of the em- 
jaiMi lloimuus; and the forcvs ot llrit.iin and 
It.dv ueie unwotthilv consumed in this domestic 
quuiel. .\fter the lo-s of his two liravest ge- 
i-e:al'. Ju'tinian ami Nevigastes, the fenmer of 
whom was slain in the field of battles the latter 
in a peaceful but treaeheious interview, Con- 
stantine foi titled himself within the walls of 
Vienna. Tiie* place* was ineliectually attacked 
seven days; and the Imperial army supported, 
in a precipitate retreat, the ignominy of purchas- 
ing a secure passage from the freebooters and 
outlaws of the Alps."' Tliose mountains now 
separated the dominions of two rival monarchs : 
and the fortifications of the double frontier were 
guarded h\ tiie tioops of tiie empire, w liosc arms 
would have been mule usefully employed to 
maintain the Roman limits against tlie bartiarians 
of <Termany ami Si vthia. 

On the si(ic i»f tlie Fvrenees, the 
ambition of C’onst.uitme might be ''m"' 

. . - I , , • • 1' A. ins. 

justified b\ the jnoMimty ol ihmger; 

but his throne vvas soon L'.tahlisiied hy the ctm- 
quvst, or r.ither sobmission, of Sjiam ; which 
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yielded to the influence of regular and habitual 
iubordiiiation, and received the laws and ma- 
gistrates of the Gallic prccfeeture. The only 
opposition ^^hic!l was made to the authority of 
Constantine proceeded not so much from the 
pow ers of government, or the spirit of the ))eo- 
ple, as from the private zeal and interest of the 
family of Theodosius. Four brothers had 
obtaiited by the favour of their kinsman, tlie de- 
ceased emperor, an honourable rank, and ample 
possessions, in their native countrv : and the 
grateful youths resolved to risk tliose advantages 
in the -set vice of his son. After an unsuccess- 
ful effort to maintain their ground at the head of 
the stationary troops of Lusitania, tliey ivliied 
to their estates ; where they armed and levied, 
at their own exjiense, a considerable body of 
slaves and dependents, and boldly inarched to 
occupy the strong posts of the Pyiena;an moun- 
tains. This domestic insurrection alarmed and 
perplexed the sovereign of Gaul and Britain; 
and he was compelled to negotiate witli some 
troops of barbarian auxiliaries, ft)r the service of 
the Spanisii war. They vvere distinguislied by 
the title oi' Ilono/ian'f ; ' ' a nuwe winch might 
have reminded them of tiieir lldelity to their 
lawful soveieign ; aiul if it should candidly be 
allowed that tiie Stof'^ were influenced by any 
partial affection for a Diitidi piince, the ^f^Jurs 
and the Marco/iutn/n could he tem^ited onlv by 
the profuse liheiality of the usur[)er, wlio distri- 
buted among the baibarians the military, and 
even the civil, honoins of Spain. Tiie nine bands 
ot IlonorianSf which may be easily tiaced on the 
estalilishment of the Western empire, could not 
exceed the nmnlier of five thousand men; yet 
this inconsidcraiile force was sufficient to termi- 
nate a war, winch fiad tlncatened the power and 
safety of Constantino. Ihe rustic army of the 
Theoflo-ian family was surruumled and dc- 
stJ(>yed in the IVieiiees: two of the brt)the!S 
had the good fortune to escape by sea to It.dy, 
or the Last ; tile other two, aftc-r an interval of 
suspense, were executed at Arles; and if Hoiio- 
lius could remain insensible of the public dis- 
giaco, he rniglit p,.rha})s be alfected by tlie per- 
sonal mi'.fbrtunes of liis generous kijiMiKii. 
Sucii were the feeble arms which dtcided the 
})0«".ession of rile Vi estern provinces of Kurojie, 
from the wall ot Antoninus to the columns jjf 
Hercules. The events of peace and war h.ave 
undoubte<lly been diinimslied by the nairowand 
imperfect view of the histoiims of tlje times, 
who were e(juaily ignorant of rhe causes, and of 
the effects, of the most important revolutions. 
But the total decay of the national strength had 
annihilated even the la-.t resource of a despotic 
government; and the revenue of exhausted jiro- 
viuces could no longer purchase the inilitarv' 
service of a discontented and pusillanimous 
people. 


The poet, whose flattery has as- xe-otiation of 
cribed to the Roman eagle the 
victories of Polleiitia and Verona, D.iu-ios. 
pursues the hasty retieat of x\}aric, from the con- 
fines of Italy, with a lion id train of imaginary 
spectres, such as migiit liover over an arinv of 
baibatiaiis, wliieli was almost exterminated by 
war, famine, and disease. In the course of 
this unfortunate expedition, the king of the 
Goths must indeed have sustained a considerable 
loss; and his harassed forces reijuired an inter- 
val of repose, to reciuit their numbers, and re- 
vive tlieir confidence. Adversity had exercised, 
and displayed, the genius of Alaric; and the 
fame of his valour invited to the Gothic standard 
the brav'est of the baibarian waiiiors; who, 
from the Kuxlne to the Rhine, vvere agitated by 
the desire of rapine and conipiest. He had cle- 
seived the esteem, and he soon accepted the 
fneiulsliip, of Stilicho himself. Renouncing 
the service of the emperor of tlie East, Alaric 
concluded, vvitli the court of Ravenna, a treaty 
of peace and alliance, by w hich he was declared 
master-general of the Homan armies throughout 
tile pr.'efccture of Illyricum ; as it was claimed, 
acciirdiiig to the true and ancient limits, by the 
minister of ITonorins. The execution of the 
ambitious design, which was either stipulated, or 
implied, in the articles of thy treaty, appears to 
iiave been suspended by tlie formidable irruption 
of Radagai-us ; and the neutrality of the Gothic 
king may porliaps be compared to the indifler- 
ence of Cicsar, who, in the conspiracy of Cati- 
line, refused either to assist, or to ojiposc, the 
enemy of the republic. After the defeat of the 
\ andals, Stilicho resumed his pretensions to the 
provinces of the East; appointed civil magis- 
trates for the administration of justice, and of 
the finances ; and declared his impatience to 
lead, to the gates of Constantinople, the united 
armies of the Romans, and of the Goths. The 
prudence, however, of Stilicho, his aversion to 
civil war, and his perfect knowledge of the 
weakness of the state, may countenance the 
suspicion, that domestic peace, rather than fo- 
reign conquest, was the object of his policy ; and, 
that his puneipal care was to employ the forces 
ot .ilaj ic at a dist.ince from Italv. This de- 
sign coukl not long esc.-ipe the penetration of the 
G<»tJuc king, who continued to hold a doubtful, 
and perhaps a treaclieruiis, correspondence with 
the rival courts; who protracted, like a dissatis- 
fieil mercenary, his languid operations in Tiies- 
saly and Epiru*:, and who soon returned to 
claim tlie extravagant reward of his inetfectnal 
services. From his camp near ..Emona,lO- on 
the confines of Italy, he transmitted to the tin- 
]»eror of the West, a long account (if promises, 
of expenses, and of demands ; called for imme- 
diate satisfaction, and clearly intimated the conse- 
quencesot arelusal. ^etifhis conduct was hostile, 
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hi^ language was decent and dutiful. He humbly 
professed himself the friend of Stilicho, and the 
soldier of Hoiiorius; offered his person and his 
tioops tomarch.withoutdelay, against the usurper 
of Gaul ; and solicited, as a pcnnaneiit retreat for 
the Gothic nation, the possession of some vacant 
prosiiice of the Western empire. 

Pthates of the political and secret transac- 

ihm aii '^enate. tioiis of two statesmen, \s iio laboured 
to deceive each other and tlie world, 
must for ever have been concealed in the im- 
penetrable darkness of the cabinet, if the debates 
of a popular assembly had not thrown some rays 
of light on the correspondence of Alaric and 
Stilicho. The necessity of finding some arti- 
ficial support for a government, A\hich, from a 
principle, not of moderation, hut of \\eakness, 
\\as reduced to negotiate wllli its own sulyects, 
had insensibly revived the au'hoiity of the Ro- 
man Semite: and tlie minister of Ilonoiius re- 
spectfully coiiNultvd the legislative council of 
tlie rcpuldic. Stilldio assembled the senate in 
the palace of the Ckesars ; represented, in a stu- 
died oration, the actual state of aOairs ; proj) 0 ''eil 
the demands of the Gothic king, an. I sulnnitted 
to their condderation the choice of peace or 
war. Tlie senators, as if they had been sudilenly 
awakened from a dream of four liundred \ears, 
appeared on this important occasion to be inspired 
by the courage, rather tlian by the wisdom, of 
their predecessors. They loudly declared, in re- 
gular speeches, or in tumultuary acclamations, 
that it was unworthy of the majesty of Romo to 
purchase a precarious and disgraceful tiuce from 
a barbarian king; anJ tli.at, in the judgment of 
u magnanimous pe(’plc, the c mince of niin was 
alwa;.s pKfera''le to tlie CLiT.iii.ty of di'^ht-nour. 
The miiii>.ter, w!iC''e p.idhc intention'' were 
seconded only by the \oice'' of a tbw vciiile ami 
venal followers, attc:..ptcd to allay the geiuial 
ferment, liy an apoh)gy for his own conduct, 
and even for the dcinauds of tlie Gotluc i>nncc. 

The paunent of a subsidy, which had excited 
“ the indignation of the Romans, ought not 
(such was the language of Stilicho) to he con- 
“ sidered in the odious light, either of a tribute, 
“ or of a ransom, extorted by the menaces of a 
“ barbarian enemy. Alaric had faithfuJIv asserted 
“ the just pretensions of the republic to the pro- 
vinces which were usurped by tiie Greeks of 
** Constantinople : he modestly required the fair 
** and stipulated recompense of his services ; and 
“ if he had desisted from the prosecution of liis 
entciqinsc, he had obeyed, in his retreat, the 
“ pel enq)t»'ry, though pri\ate, letters of the eni- 
peror himself. These contr.idii ti>ry orders 
(he would ntit dissemble tlu‘ errors of his own 
“ faniiK ) had hteii pnaurnl by the iiitiictssiun 
“ of Serena. The tender piety of his wifi- h.ul heiii 
‘‘ too deeply affected by the discord of tlie ro}.il 
“ brothers, tlie sons of her a<h)pted father ; ami the 
“ sentiments of nature had to,) ea-ily prev.iilcd 
“ over the stem dictates of the public welfare.” 


These ostensible reasons, which faintly disgiii'.e 
the obscure intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, 
were supported by the authority of Stiliclio ; and 
obtained, after a warm debate, the reluctant 
approbation of the senate. 1 he tumult of virtue 
and freedom subsided ; and the sum of four 
thousand pounds of gohl was granted, under the 
name of a subsidy, to secure the peace of Italy, 
and to conciliate the fnendsliip of the king of 
the Gotlis. I^ampadius alone, one of the most 
illustiioLis members of the assembly, still per- 
sisted in his dissent ; exclaimed w ith a loud \oice, 
‘‘ This is not a treaty of peace, but of servi- 
“ tilde and escaped the danger of such hold 

opposition by immediately retiring to the sanc- 
tuary of a Christian church. 

Rut the reign of Stilicho drew' inminiesof 
I towards Its end ; and the proud mi- 
I nister might perceive the svmptoms 
I of his a|>proaching di-gr.ice. 'riio generous 
• boldness of Lampadius hail been applauded ; and 
! the senate, so patiently resigned to a h>ng servi- 
tude, rejected witli disdain the offer of invitiunis 
and imaginary fiecdom. The tioojjs, who suil 
assumed the name and prerog.vtivesof the Roman 
legions, were exasperated by the paitial aflcction 
of Stilicho for the barbarians : and the people 
imputed to the mischievous policy of tlie minister 
the public misfortunes, which were the natural 
consequence of their own degeneracy. Yet 
Stiliclio might have continued to brave the cla- 
mours of tlic people, and even of the soldiers, 
if he could liave maintained his dominion over 
the feeble mintl of Ins piq>il. I5ut the rc'-pecttul 
attachment of Hoiunius was converted into fear, 

1 «u-'picK»n, and Ijafied. 'i'lie craftv Olvuqiiu'.d''^ 

! wl.»» concealed liis vices undvi* the ma^k of 
' ( jjii'tian piety had si.eretly uiideiu.ined tlie 
I ! enefaetor, b> v\ ho'-e fa\ our lie was promoted to 
’ tlie honourahlo othces of the Iinpeiial palace. 

. Olympius revealed to the un'-usptcting einpeior, 

' wlio had attained the twenty-fifth year of his age, 
i tl:at he was without weight, or authoiity, in his 
' own government ; and artfully aUiiir.ed his timid 
' and indolent disposition by a li\ely picture of the 
' designs of Stiliclio, who already meditated the 
death of his sovereign, with the ambitious hope 
; of placing the diadem on the iiead of liis son 
I Eiicherius. The enqieror was instigated, by Ins 
: new favourite, to assume the tone of independent 
i dignity ; and the minister vv as astonished to find, 

: that secret resolutions were formed in the court 
and council, which were repugnant to Ids interest, 
or to Ids intentions. Instead of redding in the 
palace of Rome, Honorius declareil, that it was 
ids pleasure to return to the secure fortress of 
Ravi nna. On the first intelligence' of the death 
e»f his hrotlR-r AriadiU'', lie prepared tovidt 
(’iinstantinople, and to regulate, with the autho- 
ritv of a guardian, the provnuisof the infant 
Theodosius, ' Tiieri presentation oftlie didit ultv 
anil expeiisc of siiih a distant ev’ptiUtion clieike.l 
this strange and '.udden sally of acliv e diligence; 
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but the dangerous project of sho\\ing the em- 
peror to the camp of l*a\ ia, whicli was composed 
of the Homan troops, the enemies of Stilicho, 
and In'- b:jrbarian auxiharieSj remained fixed 
and un.ilterable. The minister was pres’'ed, 
bv the advice of his conrtdent Justinian, a 
Uonian advocate, of a lively and penetrating 
genius, to oppose a journey so prejuiiicial 
to his reputation atul safety. His strenuous, 
but ineflectual, etforts continued the tiiuinph 
of Olympias ; aiul tlie prudent lawyer with- 
drew himself from the impending ruin of his 
patron. 

e •'lui lu the passage of the emperor 
i'l through Bologna, a mutiny of the 

Auu- guanls was excited and appeased by 

tile secret policy of Stilicho, v\ !io .mnounced 
Ills insti Lictioiis to decimate the guilty, and 
a-'Cribcil to Ids own intei ca-ssion the meiit of 
their pardon. After this tumult. Ilonoiiu-' em- 
braced. fur the last time, the mini-.ter wliom he 
now ciuisideivd as a tvraiit, and pioceeded 
his wa_\ to the camp of i\i\ia; wheie lie was 
received hy the hual aec'Iamations of tiie troo})> 
who were a'sciidilcd tor die s,.j\iee c>f the (.oiliic 
war. Oil tlie morning of tise fourth day, lie 
pionouuceii, a-' lie had heeti tauglif. <i militaiy 
cnaton in the presence of the s«>!diers, whom 
the chtritable visits, and ajtful discoiuses, of 
Olvnipius, had pieparefl to execute a cl. irk and 
bloodv coUspiiai'v . At the tli st signal, t'lev mas- 
sacied the fileiiiU of bliLcho, tiie most illu-.t» ioiis 
olHcers of the empire ; two pratorian piefects, 
of Gaul, ami of Italy j two musters-ge-neral, 
of tlie cavalry, ami infantry; tlie master of tlio 
offices ; the qiuestor, the treasurer, and tlie count 
ot the domestics. ^lany lives were lost; many 
houses wore plundered; the furious sedition 
continued to rage till the close of the evening; 
and the tiemliling emperor. w!u»was seen in the 
streets of Pavia, without Ids lol'Os or diadem, 
Mtldcd to the peisua'ioiis of Ids favouiite; con- 
demned the memory of the shun ; and soleinnlv 
apimned the innocence and tidclity of theiV 
ass.is.,Ins. 1 ho intelligence of the massacre of 
I’avia idled tile mind of Srdichowitli just and 
gloomy apprclieiisiop ; and inst.mtlv siiin- 
inoned. in the camp ot Bedugna, a council ot’ 
tlie confederate leaders, who weie attached to 
his scTvice, and would be involved in hi, ruin. 
The impetuous voice of the a-seinbly calPd 
ahnid tor amis, and for le-veiioe ; to maieli, 
without a niennent ', did i\, imdei tfie baniuis of 
a hero, wliom thev li.ul so oiteii followed to vic- 
tory ; to surpiise-, to o);prcss, to cxtiip.ite the 
guiitv Olvmpiii'. and nis degeneiiite Komaus ; 
and pel haps to ii\ the diadein on the head of 
their injured geneial. Instead of executing a 
resolution, which might liave been justified 
by success, Stilicho hesitateil till he was irre- 
coverably lost. He was still ignorant of the 
fate of the emperor; he distuistcd the fidelity 
ot Ills own party; and he viewed with honor 


the fatal consequences of arming a crowd of 
licentious barbarians against the soldiers and 
people of Italy. The confederates, impatient of 
i his timorous and doubtful delay, hastily retired, 

! with fear and indignation. At the hour of 
j midnight, Sams, a Gothic warrior, renowned 
j among the barbarians themselves for his strength 
, and valour, smldenly invaded the camp of 
I his benefactor, plunclerecl the baggage, cut in 
I pieces the faithful Huns, who guarded his 
i jierson, and penetrated to the tent, where the 
1 minister, pensive and sleepless, meditated on 
[ the dangers of his situation. Stilicho escaped 
I with difficulty from the sword of the Goths ; 

' anil after issuing a last and generous admo- 
' nition to the cities of Italy, to shut their gates 
I against the barbarians, his confidence, or liis 
despair, urged him to tlirow himself into Ra- 
venna, which was already in the absolute pos- 
; se>sion of hi-, encinies, Olympius, who had as- 
sumed the dominion of Ilonoiius, was speedily 
informed, that liis rival had embraced, as a sup- 
pliant, the altar of the Christian chinch. The 
I base and ciucl disposition of the hvpocrite was 
incapable of pity or remorse ; but he piously 
uHlctcd to tdiide, rather than to violate, the pri- 
vilege of the sanctuary. Count Heraclian, with 
a troop of .soldiers, appeared, at the dawn of 
d.iy, before the gates of the church of Ravenna. 
The bisliop vva.., satisfied by a solemn oath, tliat 
the Impel iul mandate only directed them to 
secure the person of Stilicho : but, as soon as 
i tlie unfortunate minister had been tempted bc- 
1 yond the holy threshold, lie produced the warrant 
I for his instant execution. Stilicho supported, 

I with calm resignation, the injurious names of 

■ traitor and parricide; lepresscd the unseason- 
' able zeal of his followers, who were ready to 

attempt an inetiectual rescue ; and, with a 

■ fiimness not unworthy of the last of tlio Roman 
generals, submitted his neck to the sword of 
Hcrachan.i'"^ 

The servile crowd of the palace, Hu, memory 
who It.id so lung adored the fortune 
of Stilicho. aliected to insult his fill ; and the 
most di^t.uit connection with the master-general 
of the est. which had sO latelv been a title to 
Wealth atul hoinmrs, was studiously denied, and 
rigorou'ly puni-'lied. His familv, united by a 
trqde aliiaiice wiih the family of Theodosius, 
niudit envy the cuiulitiun of the meanest peasant. 
The Hight of his son Kuclieiius was intercepted; 
and the death of that innocent vouth soon fol- 
lowed the divorce of rhermantia, who filled the 
pi. ice of her sifter Alaria ; and who, like Alaria, 
li.ul leii. allied a vligin in tlie Impciial beil.''-^" 
Tiie fiiciids of Stilicho. wlio had escajied tlie 
massacre of l‘u\ia, were persecuted by the im- 
placable revenge of Olympius; and the most 
e-\<|uisite cruelty was employ eil, to extort the 
coiifesvion of a treason.tble and saciilegious con- 
spiiacy. They died in silence : their firmness 
justified the choice*''", and ]ierhaps absolved the 
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innocence, of their patron ; and the despotic 
pov\er, \\liich could take his life \\itliout a trial, 
and stigmatise his memory \%ithout a proof, has 
no jurisdiction over the impaitial suUrage of 
posterity. 10 ' The ser\ices of Stiliclio arc* great 
and manifest ; his crimes, as tliey are \aguc*ly 
stateil in the language of Hattery and hatred, are 
obscure, at least, and improbable. About four 
months after his death, an edict was published, 
in the name of llonorius, to restore the fiee 
communication of the two einj>iies, which had 
been so long interrupted by the public 
The minister, whose fame and fortune depended 
on the prospeiity of the state, was accusetl of 
betiaying Italy to the barbaiians; wliom he re- 
peatedly vanqnislied at l\)llentia, at Verona, 
aiul before the walls of Florence. Ills pre- 
tended design of placing the dia<!em on the 
liead of his sun EucLciius, could not i..pe been 
conducted without ])re[jai ulons or accomplices ; 
and the amlutious father would not suie)' liavc 
lift tlie future emperor, till the twentieth }ear 
of his age, in the I.umhle station of tribune of 
the notaiies. E%en the leligion of Siillcho was 
airuigned by the malice of Ids rival. Tiie 
scasonahle, and almost miiaculous deliver.vr.ee 
was devoutly celebrated by the ajsplausc of the 
clergy; who asset ted, that tlte re-storalion of 
idols, and the persecution of the cliurch, would 
luive been the fiist measure of the reign of Eu- 
chcriiis. The son of Stilicho, however, was 
educated in the bosom of Christianity, hicli lti> 
father had uniforndy professed, and zealously 
supported. Serena had boirowed her inag- 
niticent necklace from the statue of ‘ i- 

and the Pagans execiated the inemuiy ot ilie sa- 
crilegious ministtr, by whose ordei the Silnlline 
books, the macles of lloiiie, had been com- 
mitted ti» the tlanies. ’ 1 ’ ThepiiiLan'l powei of 
Stiliclio constitaT«.d Ids real gush. An honour- 
able reluctance to sln.dtl'c blood of ),is countrv- 
mcn, appears to haw contributed to the success 
of his unworthy lival ; and it is tlie last iunidh- 
ation of the character of Ilonoruis, that posterity 
has not condescendetl to reproacii him witli his 
base ingratitude to the guardian of his youth, 
and the support of his empire. 

xhepr^t Among the train of dependents, 
Li.iudiAQ. whose wealth and dignity attracted 
the notice of their own times, onr curiosity is 
excited by the celelirated name of tlie pot t Clau- 
dian, who enjoyed the favour of SJiliclio, anti 
was overw lielmed in the ruin t)f his patron. 'I’lie 
titular (vfTices of tribune and notarv tived his rank 
in the Inqieii.il court: lie was imk-bted to tlie 
powerful iiUeixession of Serena tor his marri.igo 
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with a very rich heiress of the province of 
Africa; U4 and the statue of Claudian, erected 
in the torum of Trajan, was a monument of 
the taste and liberality of the Roman senate, 
After the praises t*f Stiliclio became oHensive 
and criminal, Claudian was exjioscd to tlie en- 
mity of a powerful and unforgiving courtier, 
whom he had provoked by the insolence of wit. 
He had coinpareii, in a lively epigram, the op- 
; posite characters of two pra-torian pra-fects of 
j Italy; he contrasts tlie innocent repose of a phi- 
losopher, who sometimes resigned the hours of 
I business to slumber, perhaps to study, with the 
interested diligence of a rapacious minister, in- 
defatigable in tile pursuit of unjust, or sacri- 
legious, gain. ‘‘ How liappy,” continues Clau- 
dian, “ how hap]>y iniglit it be for the people of 
Italy, if IMaihus could be constantly awake, 

' “ ami if Hadrian would alwavs sleep !” ‘i*' 'l‘he 
repose of i\Lilli'is was not disturbed by this 
tiiemUy and gentle admonition ; but the cruv I 
V lailauce of Iladai.in watched the opportimitv of 
rwen/e, and easdv olnaiucd, fiom the enemies 
of .Stiliclio, tlie tiilling -aeritice of an obnoxious 
poet. The ])oet conceMled himself, however, 

; during the tumult of tlie revolution; ami, con- 
! suiting tlic dictates of prudence ratlier than of 
; honour, he addressed, in the form of an epistle, 
i a sujipliaiit and humble recantation to the 
I oflended prafect. lie deplores, in mournful 
j 'trains, the f.ital indiscretion into w hicli he had 
' been hurried by j)a-.sion .ind folly ; submits to 

■ the {nutation (»f his adversary, the giiierous ex- 
I aniples of the elemencv of gods, of heroes, mid 
, of lions; and expiesses lii«, hopt-. tiiat tiie niag- 

n.mimity of Hadrian will not tratnjile' on a de- 
feiiceles', and Conteliiptilile toe, alieadv liumMed 
bv disgiace and poverty; and deepK wciunded 
. by the exile, the ti'rturcs, and the death of his 
. deaiV't fiknds. iiT Whatever might be* the suc- 
cess of Ids pKiver, or the accidents of his future 
life, the peiiod of a few years levelled in the 
grave the minister and the poet : but the name 
of Haih'ian is almo-t sunk in oblivion, while 
Claudian is read with pleasure in every country 
which has retained, or acijuired, the knowledge 
j of the Latin language. If vve fairly balance his 
' merits ami his defects, Me shall acknowledge, 

■ that Claudian does not either satisfy, or silence, 

; our reason. It would not be easy to provluce a 
' jiassage that deserves the epltliet of sublime or 

pathetic ; to select a verse, that melts the heart, 
or enlarges the imagination. We sliould vainly 
seek, ill the jjoeins of Claudian, tlie ha[)pv in- 
vention, and ;iitiheia! conduct, of an intere-sting 
fable; or the just ami lively representation of 
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the characters and situations of real life. For 
the service of his patron, he publislied occasional 
panegyrics and iiuectives: and the design of 
these slavish compositions cncourage<l his pro- 
pensity to exceed the limits of truth and nature. 
Tiifse imperfections, houoer, are compensated 
in some degree by the poetical virtues of Clau- 
(lian. He was endowed with the rare and pre- 
cious talent of raising the meanest, of adorning 
the most barren, and of diseisifying the most 
similar, topics : his colouring, more especially 
in descriptive poetry, is vofl and splendid ; and 
he seldom fills to ilisplav, and even to abuse, 
the advantages of a cultivated understanding, a 
copious fancy, an easy, and soinetimes forcible, 
expr(’s-,ion, and a perpetual How of harmonious 
versification. To these commendations, inde- 
pendent of any accidents of time and place, we 
must add the j)eculi.ir met it whioli C'laudian de- 
nvctl from tJie utdavourahle ciicumstances of Ins 
hirtii. Li the tlecline of arts, an<i of empire, a 
native (;f Egypt, wholaul recei’ ed the edu- 
cation of a (Jtcek, assiuiied, in a inatuie age, the 
familiar use, and absolute coimnaui!, of the Latin 
language ; i ' soureil aixtve tlte he.ais of his feeble 
Cuteinpoiaries ; and placed liimself. after an in- 
terv al of three lumdred yearsi among tlie poets of 
ancient Rome, 


CHAP. XXXL 

Invasion of Italy by Ahinc^ — Manners of the 
Homan Senate u/ul Peo/Ae. — Rome u tin tee 
and at length / illaectly bo the Goths. — 
Death of silane. — The iioths eiainate Italy. 
— Fall of Cunstantine. — traul anti .S/xun are 
orrhj'h'd by the liarbanans^ — Indepentlence of 
Hi dam. 

Wf’kr,-s-.nf The incapacity of a weak and dis- 
Hi u" ^ tracted government may often as- 
.V I' ii's. suinc the appearance, and produce 
.ti'.e elFects, of a treasonable cor- 

respondence with the public enemy, if Alaric 
himself hatl been introduced into the council of 
Ravenna, lie uould probably have advised the 
same nuMsures which were actually pursued by 
the mini'-ters of Ilonoriiis. ^ The king of the 
Goths WiUild ii.ive conspired, perlinps with some 
reluctance, to de-'troy tlie formiihifile adver'-ary, 
by whose arms, in Italy as well as in Greece, he 
had been twice overthrown. Th'ir active ami 
interested liatred laboriously aceomphslied the 
disgrace anil ruin of the great Stihcho. The 
valour of S.irus, his fame in arms, and Ins per- 
sonal, or liereditary, iuHueuce over tlie coiife- 
derate harharians, could recommend liim only 
to the friends of titeir country, who despisccl, 
or detestefl, the worthless characters of Turpilio, 
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Varanes, and Vigilantius. By the pressing in- 
stances of the new favourites, tliese generals, 
unworthy as they had shown themselves of the 
name of stddiers,- were promoted to tlie com- 
mand of the cavalry, of the infantry, and of the 
dtimestic troops. Tlie Gothic prince would have 
subscribed vvith pleasure the edict which the fa- 
naticism of Olvmpius dictated to the simple and 
devout emperor. Ilonorius exc luded all jiersons, 
wlio were adverse to the Catholic church, from 
holding any office in the state ; obstinately re- 
jected the service of all those who dissented from 
his religion ; and rashly disqualified many of his 
bravest and most skilful officers, who adhered to 
the l*agan worship, or who had imbibed the 
opinions of Arianism.3 *These measures, so ad- 
vantageous to an enemy, Alaric would have ap- 
proved, and might perhaps have suggested; but 
it may seem doubtful, whether the barliarian 
would have promoted his interest at the expense 
of the inhuman and absurd cruelty, wl.ich was 
jierpetrated by the direction, or at least with the 
connivance, of the Imperial ministers. d’lie 
foieign auxiliaries, who had been attached to 
tlie person of Stiiicho, lamented his death ; but 
the desire of revenge was checked by a natural 
ajiprehension for the safety of their wives and 
children ; who were detained as hostages in the 
sftong cides of Italy, wliere they had likewise 
deposited tlieir most valualile effects. At the 
same hour, and as if by a common signal, the 
cities of ItaV were jiol luted by the same horrid 
scenes of universal massacre and pillage, which 
involved, in promiscuous destruction, the fami- 
lies and foitunes of the baiharians. Exas- 
perated by such an injury, which might liave 
awakened tiie tamest and most servile spirit, they 
cast a look of indignation and hope towards the 
camp of .Mario, and unanimously swore to pur- 
sue, with just and implacable war. the perfidious 
nation, that had so basely violated the laws of 
hospitality. By the imprudent conduct of the 
ministers of Honorius, the republic lost the 
assistance, and deserved the enmity, of thirty 
thousiind of her bravest soldiers ; and the weight 
of that formidable army, which alone might 
have determined tlie event of the war, was trans- 
ferred from the scale of the Romans into that of 
the Goths, 

In the arts of negotiation, as w ell Aianr marches 
as in those of war, the Gothic king a n 
maintained his superior ascendant Uci. x*. 
over an enemy, w hose seeming changes proceeded 
from the total want of counsel and design. From 
his camp, on the confine'' of Italy, Alaric atten- 
tively observed the revolutions of the palace, 
watched the progress of faction and di''Coiitenf, 
disguisevi the hostile aspect of a harhariau in- 
vader, and assumed the more popidar appear- 
ance of the friend and ally of the gjeat Stiiicho ; 
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to \Nliose \irtiies, \slicn they ^^Lre no l(»n^:;cr fnr- ] 
iiudai>Ie, he touhl p/iy a just tribute oF siiiceie j 
praise and regret. The pressing in\itation oF 
the malecontents, who urged the king oF t!ie 
Goths to invade Italvj "as enforced hj a li\elv 
sense of his personal injuries ; and he might 
speciously complain, that the Imperial ministers 
stiil dehuetl and eluded the payment of the 
four thousand pounds of gold ; ^vhich had been 
granted by the Roman senate, either to ie"ard 
his ser\ices, or to appease his fury. His decent 
firmness was supported by an artful moderation, 
which contributed to the success of his designs. 
He rcquiied a fail and reasonable satisfaction; 
but lie ga\e the strongest assurances, that, as soon 
as he had obtained it, he would immediately 
retire. He refused to trust the faiili of the 
Romans, unless iElius and Jason, the son'^ oF 
two great officers of state, w ere sent as hostages to 
his camp : but he offered to deliver, in exchange, 
several of the noblest \ouths of the (iotluc 
nation. The modesty of Alaric was interpreted, 
by the ministers of Ravenna, as a suie e\i«.lence 
ot liis weakness and fear. They disdaineti 
either to negotiate a treaty, or to assemble an 
army ; and with a rash confidence, derived only 
from their ignorance of tlie extreme danger, 
irretrievably wasted the decisive moments of 
peace and war. M'liile they expected, in sullen 
silence, that the barbarians should evacuate the 
confines of Italy, Alaiic, vvith bold and rapid 
marches, passed the Alps and the Po ; hastily 
pillaged the cities of Aquileia, Altinmu, Con- 
cordia, and Cremona, wltich vieldvd to his 
arms; increased his forces liy the nccv'-'-iou of , 
tliiity thousand auxih.nies ; and. \\ iti.out nKit- ! 
ing a single enemy in the field, adv.mc^d far • 
as the ediTC of the mora-s width piotttitd the 
impregn.ihle rt'-Id.tnce of the tmpxior of the ’ 
West. Instead of attem]'thig tile l.o]'Jt-' sh-Ls | 
of Ravenna, the ; indent U.uitr of the Cuai.s ! 
proceeded to Rimini, sireteiicd lus images along ; 
the sea-coast of the H.uiriaiic. and meditated j 
the conquest of the ancient ml'tresN of tlie vvoild. j 
An Italian hermit, whose ze.d and s.mctity weie i 
respL'Cti-d bv the bail.arians themselves, tneoun- 
tereil the victorious monarch, and lioldly <!e- 
nounced the indignation of Heaven against the 
0 |>presst)rs of the eaith . but the saint himself 
was confounded by the solemn asseveration of 
Alaric, that he felt a seertt and jirtternaluial 
imjmlse, which directed, and even compelleil, 
his march to the gates of Rome. He felt, that j 


reverence of the nations for the rnajt stv <.i’ llie 
Homan name. Iliv-tioops, animated hv the 
hopes ol spoil, follow ed the course of tlie Fla- 
minian v\ ay, occu])ie(l the unguarded jiasses of 
the Apennuu‘,+ descended into the rich plains of 
Umbria ; and. as they lay encanqied on tlie banks 
ot the Clilumnus, might wantonlv slaughter and 
ilevour the milk-white oxen, which had been so 
long leserved for the use of Roman liiuinjihs.'’ 
A lofty situation, and a seasonalile tempest of 
thumler and liglitning, preserved the little city 
of' Narni ; but the king of tlie Goths, desjiising 
the ignoble prey, still advanced with unabatid 
vigour; ami after he had passed through the 
stately arches, adorned with the spojR of bar- 
haiic victories, he pitched his camp under the 
walls of Rtime.'* 

During a period of si.x hundi ed 
and nineteen v ears, the scat of i in- 
pire had iicvtr been violated by tbt‘ presence 
of a foieign enemy. 'I'iie unsuccessful ex- 
pedition of Ilannilial," served oiilv to ili.[jlav 
the character of the senate .ind people ; of 
a senate degraded, rather than iimoliled, by 
the comparison of an asscinbiv of kings; aiul 
of a people, to wlitim the ambassador of 
P\ rrhus ascribed the inexhaustible resources 
of the Hydra.^ Each of the senators, in tlic 
time of the Punic war, had acconiplislu-il liis 
term of military service, citlitr in a suluir- 
dinate or a superior station ; and tlie ditteo, 
which investv'd with tem]'(»t;arv command all 
those wlio lia<l iietn conMiK. i»r censors, oi dlc- 
tatois, gave the rc]ml>llc the imnadiate .issmt- 
ance of m.iny hiave and expcrunc'.d gemt.iN. 
In the beginning of the wav. tlic Romm people 
Cotisivteil ot two hundud m d tittv ll «*iisa,.d 
t!t./e!'s of an age to b».'U a*‘ni',. ' rif^v th-u '.IIilI 

h ‘(1 dnad) di; <1 in 'i,e (hit nee of then i. oantrv ; 
and the tw i nt; -‘Inei h.M.ns which were cm- 
plovcil in tin- (..inqis ('f It.dy. Orccce, 

Saidini.i, .Snilv. and hpaiiu iccpilitd about oi e 
hundud thoiuand men. Rut tlwre still re- 
mained an c(|ual number in Rome, and the ud- 
j icent territory, wiiv) were animated by the same 
intrepid courage ; and every citizen v\as trained, 
from his earliest youth, in the discipline and 
exercises of a soldier. Hannibal was astonished 
by the constaney of the senate, who, without 
raising tlie siege of Capua, or rvc.'ilhng their 
scattered force'*, expected his ajiproath. He 
encamped on the banks of tlie Amo, at the dis- 
tance of tiiree miles from tlie citv and Iw was 


his genius and his fortune wtie cijua) to tlie 
most <U'diious viUeipiois; ami tlu* enthusiasm 
vv hit h lie c onmui' i»Mti d to t iu’ ( oifbs. in^-i iisihly 
renuiv cd the }i»ipn!ai . .md almost svipk.r tiiioijs. 
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s<»on informed, that the grtiund on v^hith he hud 
pitclictl bis ti'iit, was sold for an adujuate piue 
at a public auction ; and that a boiiv ol t!ia)ps 
was dismissui bv an opjiosiU' mail, to rtirloice 
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the legions of Spain. 'o He led his Africans to 
the gates of Rome, where he found three armies 
in order of battle, prepared to receive him ; but 
Hannibal dreaded the event of a combat, from 
which he could not hope to escape, unless he 
destroyed the last of liis enemies ; and his speedy 
retreat confessed the invincible courage of the 
Romans. 

Geneaiosyof From the time of the Punic war, 

the senatois. uninterrupted succession of se- 
nators had preserved the name and image of tlie 
republic ; and the degenerate subjects of IIo- 
norius ambitiously derived their descent from the 
heroes who had repulsed the aiTns of Hannibal, 
and subdued the nations of the earth. The tem- 
poral honours, which the devout Paula u in- 
herited and despised, are carefully recapitulated 
by Jeroin, the guide of her conscience, and the 
liistorian of her life. Tlie genealogy' of her 
father, Rogatus, which ascended as high as 
Agamemnon, might seem to betray a Grecian 
origin ; but her mother, Blacsilla, numbered the 
Scipios, ^Emilius Paulus. and the Gracchi, in 
the list of her ancestors ; and Toxotius, the 
liusband of Paula, deduced his royal lineage 
from >Eneas, tlie father of the .Julian line. 
Tlie vanity of the rich, who desired to be noble, 
was gratihed liy these lofty preteiisioiis. En- 
couraged by the applause of tiieir parasites, tliey 
easily imposed on the credulity of the vulgar*; 
and were countenanced, in some measure, by tlie 
custom of adopting the name of tlicir patron, 
which had always prevailed among the freed- 
men and clients of illustrious families. Most 
of those families, however, attacked by so many 
causes of external \iolence or internal decay, 
were gradually extirpated: and it would be 
more reasonable to seek for a lineal descent of 
tw’enty generations, among the mountains of the 
Alps, or in the peaceful solitude of .\pulia. tlian 
on the theatre of Rome, the seat of fortune, of 
danger, and of perpetual revolutions. Under 
each successive reign, and from every prminco 
of the empire, a crowd of hardy adventurer-,, 
rising to eminence by their talent*, or their vice-.. 
Usurped tlie wealth, the honours, anil the palaces 
of Rome ; and opjires-ied, or protected, iJie poor 
and humble remains of consuLar families ; who 
were ignorant, perhaps, of the gK>r\' of their 
ancestors, 


In the time of Jerom and ClauJian, Th.-Amcidti 
the senators unanimously yielded the 
pre-eminence to the Anician line ; and a slight 
view of tftcir histoiv' will serve to appreciate the 
rank and antiquity of the noble lamilies, v^hich 
contended only for the second place, During 
the five first ages of the city, the name of the 
Aiiicians was unknown ; they appear to have de- 
rived their origin from Pneneste ; and the am- 
bition of those new citizens was long satisfied 
with the plelieian honours of tribunes of the 
people. One hundred and sixty eight years 
before the Christian aira, the family v^as en- 
nobled by the praitorship of Anicius, who glo- 
riously terminated the Illyrian war by' the con- 
quest of the nation, and the captivity of their 
king. From the triumph of that general, 
three consulships, in distant periods, mark the 
succession of the Anician nanieA^ From the 
reign of Diocletian to the final extinction of the 
Western empire, that name shone with a lustre 
which w'as not eclipsed, in the public estimation, 
by the majesty of the Imperial purpleA^ The 
several branches, to whom it was communicated, 
united, by marriage or inheritance, the wealth 
and titles of the Annian, the Petronian, and the 
Olybrian houses; and in each generation the 
numlier of consulships was multiplied by an 
bereditary cluimA* Tiie Anician family ex- 
celled in faitli and In riches; they were the first 
of tlie Roman senate v\ho embraced Chris- 
tianity ; and it is probalde that Anicius Julian, 
who was afteiwaids consul and pra’fect of the 
city, atoned lor his attachment to the party of 
Maxentius, by the readiness with which he ac- 
cepted the religion of Constantine, Their 
ample patrimony was increased by the industry 
of iVobus, the chief of the Anician family j w ho 
shared with G ration tlie Lonouis of tlie consul- 
sliip, and exercised, four times, the high otlice 
of pnetorian pixfcct.'-'^ Ills immense estates 
were scattered over the wide extent of the Ro- 
man woihl; and though the public might sus- 
pect, or cUsappiove. the methods, by which they 
! had been acquired ; the generosity an<l magni- 
; ficence of that fortunate statesman ilesei\ed the 
j giatitude of his clients, and the admiiation of 
I strariiieis. Such was the r>.spLct entertained 
I for hi5 memory, that the two sons of Prohus, in 
, tliLii earliest youth, and at the lequest of tlie 
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scniite, were associated in the consular dij^nity ; 
a iiienioral)le distinction, \sithout example in 
the oiinalsuf Rome.'- 

M-eai.h«fthe “ Hiarbles of the Aniciaii 

Konun iiohits. palacc,” Were used as a proverbial 

expression of opulence and splendour; but 
the nobles and senators of Rome aspire<l, in due 
gratiation, to imitate that illustrious family. The 
accurate description of the city, which was com- 
posed in the Theodosian age, enumerates one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty hnusi's, the 
residence of wealthy and honourable citizens.-** 
Many of these stately mansions might almost 
excuse the exaggeration of the poet ; that Home 
contained a multitude of palaces, and that each 
palace was equal to a city : since it included 
within its own precincts, eveiy’ thing which could 
be subservient either to use or luxury ; markets, 
hijipodromes, temples, fountains, baths, poiticoos, 
shadv groves, and artihciul aviaries.-^ 'Fhe his- 
torian Olympiodoriis, who represents the state 
of Rome when it was besieged by tlie Goths,-’’ 
continues to observe, that several of the i idlest 
senators received from their estates an annual 
income of four thousand pounds of gold, above 
one hundred and sixty thousand pounds ster- 
ling ; without computing the stated provision 
of corn and wine, which, had they been sold, 
might have equalled in value one third of the 
money. Compared to tins immoderate wcaltli, 
an ordinary revenue of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred pounds of gold might be considered as 
no more than adequate to the dignity of the sena- 
torian rank, which required many expciwo-. of a 
public and ostentatious kind. Sc\ei.d example', 
are recorded, in the age of IIonoim>.. <‘f \aiii and 
popidar nobles, who cele'biated the' xi.jr i»f Mi^ir 
pixetoi ship, by a fe-.tival. w Imh I<ist,.d se\ e n d;q 
and cost ahoxe one bundled tb>'i.siiul pon. 
sterling.-" The estates of tile Roman .-eiiaun-. 
which so fur exceeded the pii^poid* n ot ii.*>d..in 
wealth, Were not confinetl to the limits of It.dy. 
Their posse^'-ioiis extended farbi xoinl the Ionian, 
and -Egean Seas, to the most di-t.int ]iio\incL'' 
tliecjtx of Xicopolis, wbieli Augu-tiuj Iiad fiaind^ d 
as an eternal monument of the .\etian victoiy, 
w.v, the property of tlie devout l^uila; and it 
is observed hv Seneca, that tlie rivers, which h.nl 
divided hostile nations, now dowed tlirongh the 
lands of private citizens.--^ .Vccording to their 


temper and circumstances, the estates of the 
Romans w'ere either cultivated by the labour of 
their slaves, or granted, for a certain and stipu- 
lated rent, to the industrious farmer. The econo- 
mical writers of antiijuity strenuously recommend 
the former method, wherever it may be practi- 
calile ; but if the object should l»e removed, by 
its distance or magnitude, from the immediate 
eye of the master, they prefer the active care of 
an old hereditary tenant, attached to the soil, and 
interested in the produce, to the morcenarv’ admi- 
nistration of a negligent, perhaps an unfaithful, 
steward. 

The opulent nobles of an immense ^ 

• ^ , -.11 Their manner*, 

capital, who were never excited by 

the pursuit of military glory, and seldom engaged 
in the occupations of civil government, naturally 
resigned their leisure to the business and amuse- 
ments of }>rivate life. At Rome, commerce was 
always held in contempt ; but the senators, fiom 
the first age of the republic, increased their pa- 
trimony, and multiplied their clients, by the 
lucrative practice of usury ; and the obsolete laws 
were eluded, or violated, by the mutual inclin- 
ations and interest of both parties.-^* A con- 
siderable mass of treasure must always have 
existed at Rome, either in the current coin of the 
empire, or in the form of gold and silver plate ; 
and there were many sideboards in the time of 
Pliny, vvhich contained more solid silver, than 
had lieen transported by Scipio from vantjuishetl 
Carthago.-'^ The greater part of the iiohks, who 
di'..sipated their fortunes in jirofuse luxury, found 
tlieiU'.tlvt.s poor in the midst of wealth ; and iilL* 
in a constant lound *. f di..^ 1 ; ition. Tbi-ir tU -.jus 
1 w«.rc t«>ntiou.ill\ irratltisvl by the b.bour of a 
I tiu'O'-.i'.ii band' ; of the nuuKrous train id’ tbtir 
! ilouK tlc''l.vt''. w Ih' w ere .u tuated by the tear of 
' ])'U‘i'.l>mcut ; and. i.f the vaiioiis }.iofes..ions if 
' art i heel' li'.A ineri.li.Uit>. ubo weie more power- 
1 faily ii qal’Ml bv til.e bi-pe-^ of g.un. I'lie aiuii nt.. 

I v.eio (k'titute of mauv of the conveiiiLnce" of 
life, wbiili liave 1 een inveutid or impioved by 
the piogres-. of ind.uxtry ; and the plenty of glass 
ami linen h\s ddhised more real comfoit' among 
the mo km nations of Europe, than the senators 
of Uouio Could derive from all the refinements of 
pompou- or sensual luxury.-'^ Their luxury, and 
their manners, have l>eeii the subject of minute 
and laborious ilisquisition : but as »uch enquiries 
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would divert me too long from the design of the 
present \^ork, I shall produce an authentic state 
of Home and its inhabitants, which is more pe- 
culiarly applicable to the period of the Gothic 
invasion. Animianus Marcellinus, who pru- 
dently chose the capital of the empire, as the 
re-^idence the best adapted to the historian of his 
own times, has mixed with tlie narrative of public 
events, a lively representation of the scenes w itli ; 
which he was familiarly conversant. The jndi- j 
cious reader will not always ajjprovc of the 
asperity of censure, the choice of circumstances, 
or the style of expression; he will pcrliaps de- 
tect the latent prejudices, and personal resent- 
ments, which soured the temper of Animianus 
himself; but he will surely obsen-e, with philo- 
sophic curiosity, the interesting and original 
picture of the manners of Ronie.^^ 

“ The greatness of Rome (such 

rharacter of . , ° . i • • x 

the Roil. an no- “ IS the language ot the historian) 
mlanua .mmcci- was founded on the rare, and al- 
“ most incredible, alliance of virtue 
** and of fortune. The long period of lier in- 
“ fancy was employed in a laborious struggle 
against the tribes of Italy, the neighbours and 
“ enemies of the rising city. In the strengtli 
“ and ardour of youth, she sustained tlie storms 
of war; carried her victorious arms beyond 
“the seas and the mountains; and brouglit 
“ home triumphant laurels from every country 
“ of the globe. At length, verging towards old 
“ age, and sometimes conquering by the terror 
“ only of her name, she sought the blessings of 
“ ease and tranquillity. The venerable city, 

“ which had trampled on the necks of the tierccst 
“ nations ; and established a system of laws, the 
“ perpetual guardians of justice and freedom; 

“ was content, like a wise and wealthy parent, 

“ to dcAolve on the Cxsars, her favourite scu", 

“ the care of governing lier ample patrimony. 

“ A secure and profound peace, such as liad 
“ been once enjoyed in the reign of Niima. suc- 
“ ceeded to tlie tumults of a republic: wJiile 
“ Rome was still adored as the queen of the 
“ earth ; and the subject nations still reverenced 
“ the name of the jieople, and the majesty of 
*• tlie senate. Rut this native splendour (con- 
“tiniK-' Ainnii inii-' ) i-. degradeil, anil sullied, 

“ by the ccuiduct of some nobles ; who, un- 
mindful c'f their own dignity, and of tliat of 
“ their country, as-unie an unbounded licence 
“ of vice and folly. They contend with each ; 
“ other in tlie empty vanity of titles .and sur- j 
“ names ; and curiously select, or invent, the 1 
“ most lofty and sonorous appellation^, Rebur- 
“ rus, or Fabunius, Pagonius, or Tariasius,J^ 

"t It IS innimbent on me to crpl.nn th>* hlierti<s whicb I h.ive 
Liken ^rith the t<‘xr of Animi uni-.. 1. I h.ivt mt-Ueil il.'wnmUone 
pie. e the « h.ipttTot the t iiirteenth. and the f. nrth .it the t.iei t\- 

e«hth K,ok I I h.ixe ff teti order and connei .ion to the t onfu-.i'J 
m.iv, .it maten.iK I h.ire sotteneii ixtT.iv.icant hiptrbnh-,, 
an.i mreil awa, % -rriH sispertlmties of the onii.na!. t I hue dexe- 
i'lped «>jme ohxtTv.itjon., «hii h were in'iiniated, r.uher th.sn exprrsxeil 
With thc'e .t!i<iw,irces, my lerMon will lie found, not literal indeed, 
but fai'htul and exact. 

3.1 t iiuriian, who to h.are read the hi-tnrv of Amtiuanus, 

•peok&of this CT."at reri.lution in a much !■ v. r.iurtlv st^le. 

F- , . 


I'e fM.-i tjiiaonno, I'l 

3fi The minute duiirence of antiquarians ha. not In-en able to viTifr 
Jbsse extraorriir.arx nan.s-s- I am ut ujj.non that th.^\ we.e inr.med 
by the hiatonan himbelf, who w.as afrud ..f anv per«»i*ial set.re or 
ppphcation. It is> certain, however, th^tt the simple den.''T7i<nati(.n5 . f 
the Romans were gradualij lengthened to the nuraber c^four, five, cw 


“ which may impress the cars of the vulg.ar 
“ with astonislnneut anti rc'-pect. From a vain 
“ amlutiou of jiurpetuating their meinoiy, tJiey 
“ aftcct to multiply their likeness, in statues of 
“ bnmze and marble ; nor are they satisfied, 
“ unless those statues are covered with plates of 
“ gold ; an honourable distinction, fir'it granted 
“ to Acilius the consul, after he had subdued, 
“ by his arms and counsels, the power of king 
“ Antiochus. Tiie ostentation of displaying, 
-of magnifying, peihaps, the rent-roll of the 
“ estates w hich they possess in all the jirovinces, 
“ from the rising to the setting sun, provokes tlie 
“just resentment of every man, who recollects, 
“ that their poor and invincible ancestors were 
“ not distinguished from the meanest of tlie sol- 
diers, by the delicacy of their food, or the 
“ splendour of their apparel. But the modern 
“ nobles measure their rank and consequence 
according to the loftiness of their chaiiots,37 
“ and the weighty magnificence of their dress. 
“ Their long robes of silk and purple float in 
“ tlie wind ; and as they are agitated, by art or 
“ accident, they occasionally discover the under 
“ garments, the rich tunics, embroidered with 
“ the figures of various aiiimals.38 Followed 
“ by a train of fifty servants, and tearing up the 
“pavement, they move along the streets with 
“ the same impetuous spetd as if they travelled 
“ with post-horscs ; and the example of the se- 
“ nators is boldly imitatetl by the matrons and 
“ ladies, whose covered carriages are continually 
“ driving round the immense space of the city 
“and suburbs. ^Vhenovc^ these persons of high 
“ distinction condescend to v irit the public baths, 
“ they assume, on their entrance, a tone of loud 
“ and insolent command, and appropriate to 
“their own use the conveniences which were 
“ designed for the Roman people. If, in tlisse 
“ places of mixed and general resort, they meet 
“ any of the infamous mininters of their plea- 
“ sures, they express their affection by a tender 
“ embrace ; vv hile they proudly decline the salu- 
“ tations of their follow-citizens, who are not 
“ permitted toaspire above the honour of kiiring 
“ their hands or their knets. As soon as they 
“ have indulged themscdves in the refreshment 
“ of the bath, they resume their ring';, and the 
“other ensigns of their dignity; select fiom 
“ their private wardrobe the finest linen, such as 
“ might suffice for a dozen persons, the garments 
“ the most agreeable to tlitir fancy, and main- 
“ tain till their departure the same hniighty dc- 
meanour ; which perhaps might have been 
“ excused in the great IMarcellus, after the con- 
“ quest of Syracuse. Sometimes, indeed, these 

even seven, pompons surmmes, as for jnstanro, AFarciis Vfii'ctus 
MceramiUb Funu- Halbunus Cjirilianus Plat'dus- Non', Cfno- 
Liph Fi'in i\ p }“S. 

37 The mrruoe, or ca. hi-s of the R.-iinnis, were often of solid 'ilver, 
tunousK nrsoil anil niuravi-d . ami the tnpiiiiiC' of the niult.«, or 
h'.rseN, wire emlwiwM with coltl. This rri iCfiiti i iice rontiniietl trom 
the roittn ot Aero to that i t Hononas, and the Appiao waj was 
cover'd with the splendid eqirjuKis of the nnhles, who came out to 
meet St Mtlani.i when she ri-ninied to Rome, six ve.irs before the 
tfothic 5i«ire t'seneca, epist Ixxxvii Piin. Hi-t. A.atur txxui. 49. 
I’lulm. No'aii .ipiid R ir..ii. Ariml. E.cics A.Ih3y7, .No. 3.) Yet 
pomp IS well er, nanciil for convenience . and i plain niiylem coarh, 
that Is hutu urior spn'iijs, is r.iur h pr^terab'e to the surer or 
■ •irt, lit ant nuns, wli oh r- Heti on the axle-tteo, and is ere expoeed, for 
the miKt } art, to the 'rc-emeiii v nt the u . aiher- 

3S In a homily of A>t<nus,'hi>hop of Amtsi.a. M de Valois has 
ciss. ov-reil (idAmmiin. tiv. d.) that thisva-a new fadiion ; that 
nears, wolves, Ijcns, and titters, woods, hunting-Tuatches, &c were 
*■» J lesented m en.hroid. r> , and that the more piouj coxcombs substi- 
tut.d tht tigiire or Itg- nd of some t..voiime sa.m. 
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“ heroes undertake more arduous achievements} 
“ they visit their estates in Italy, and procuie 
•‘themselves, by tlie toil of seivile hands, the 
“ amusements of the chacc.3' If at any lime, 
*‘ but more especially on a hot day, they have 
courage to sail, in their painted gallevs, from 
“ the Lucriae lake'^'' to their elegant villas on 
“ the sea-coast of Puteoli and Cayeta,-it they 
“ compare their own expeditions to the marches 
“ of Ca'sar and Alexander. Yet should a fly 
“ presume to settle on tlie silken folds of their 
“ gilded umbrellas ; should a sun-beam pene- 
“ trate through some unguarded and iniper- 
“ ceptible chink, they dejilore their intolerable 
“ hardships, and lament, in affected language, 
“ tliat they were not born in the land of the 
“ Cimmerians, “t- the regions of eternal darkness, 
“ In these journeys into the counti-j-^J the whole 
“body of the household marches with their 
“ master. In the same manner as the cavalry 
“ and infantry, the heavy and the light armed 
“ troops, the advanced guard and the rear, are 
“ marslialled by the skill of their military lead- 
“ ers ; so tlie domestic officers, who bear a rod, 
“ as an ensign of authority, tlistribute and ar- 
“ range the numerous train of slaves and attend- 
“ ants. The baggage and wardrobe move in the 
“ front ; and are immediately followed by a mul- 
** titude of cooks, and inferior ministers, em- 
“ ployed in the service of the kitchens, and of 
“ the table. The main body is ceftnposed of a 
“ promiscuous crowd of slaves, increased by 
“ the accidental concourse of idle or dependent 
“ plebeians. The roar is closed liy the favourite 
“ band of eunuchs, distributed from age to 
“ youth, accotding to the order of seniority. 
“ Their numbeis, and their deformity, excite 
“ tlie horror of thv indignant •.pcctator^, who are 
“ready to execrate the memory of Seudiami', 
“ for the cruel art v\hieli she invcntvd, of 
“ frustrating the purposes of nature, and. of 
“ blasting in the bud the hopes of futuie gene- 
“ rations. In the exercise of domestic juris- 
“ diction, the nobles of Home express an 
“ exquisite sensibility for any personal injury, 
“ and a contemptuous indiflerence for the rest 
“ of the human species. When they have called 
“ for warm water, if a slave has been tardy in his 
“ obedience, he is inshmtly chastised with three 
“ hundred lashes : but should the same slave 
“ commit a wilful murder, the master will 


‘‘ mildly observe, that he is a worthless fcdlow ; 
“ but that, if he repeats the oflence, he shall not 
“ escape punidiment. Hospitality was formerly 
“ thevirtueof the Homans; and every stranger, 
“who could plead either merit or misfortune, 
“ was relieved, or rewaidcd, bv their generosity. 
“ At present, it’ a foreigner, perhaps of no con- 
“ temptilile rank, is introduced to one of the 
“proud and wealthy senators, he is welcomed 
“ indeed in the first audience, uitli such warm 
“ professions, and such kind enquiries, that he 
“ retires, enchanted with the aflability of his 
‘‘ illustrious friend, and full of regret that he 
“ had so long delayed his journey to Rome, the 
“ native seat of manners, as well as of empire. 
“ Secure of a favourable reception, he repeats 
“ his visit the ensuing day, and is mortified 
by the discovery, that his person, his name, 
“ and Ills country, arc already forgotten. If he 
‘‘ still has resolution to persevere, he is gradually 
numbered in the train of dependents, and ob- 
“ tains the permission to pay his assiduous and 
“ unprofitable court to a haughty patron, iiica- 
“ pabic of gratitude or fiieiidship ; who scarcedy 
tieigns to remark his presence, his departure, 
“ or ids return. Whenever the rich prepare a 
“solemn and popular entertainment ; when- 
“ ever they celebrate, with profuse and per- 
“ nicious luxury, their private banquets; the 
“ choice of the guests is the subject of anxious 
“ deliberation. The modest, the sober, and the 
“learned, are seldom pieftned; and the no- 
“ menclators, who are commonly swayed by 
interested motives, have the address to in- 
“ sort, in the list of invitations, the obscure 
“ names of the most worthless of mankind. 
“ Hut the fjcqueni and fanaliar companions of 
“ tlic great, arc those parasiic', wln) practise the 
“ ir.o>t useful of all arts, the ait of flatteiy ; who 
eageilv applaud each vvuid, and every action, 
“ of their immoital }»atron ; gaze with rapture 
“ on his maible column'^, anil variegated pave- 
“ meius ; and stre-nuously praise the pomp and 
“elegance, which he is taught to consider as 
“ a part of his personal merit. At the Ho- 
“ man tables, the birds, the syuirre/Sf^^ or the 
“ fish, which appear of an uncommon size, 
“are contemplated with curious attention; a 
“ pair of scales is accurately applied, to ascer- 
“ tain their real wciglit; and, while the more 
“ rational guests are disgusted by the vain and 


S9 See Plinv’'! i. 'T. Three Inrer wild l.«iTS ^ere a”urrd 

and taken in the toj s witnout inteirupting the studtes erf' the phi o- 
sophu- 

40 'i he c ince from the inni'pii I'rtis '* ord Ai thih, whirh stands 
in the Hxt,!-. The I.ilt', Averntis ami I uenru-, 

C‘ nirniirii it< li « idi e,.ch iil* cr, atid v, ete • i-hi- n* d l>\ ‘he '>u}.end.ms 
me!. •; of I a irf.i •!.«’ hi’.i in v, In. h ..jm t oil, th ‘•■igM a n't 

row entrai'M , I'ltu ft e gut ot V irz.l, who rc-aUd .n thf 

ipor, tiab deb rt.f1 («, .'raie i 1< i t!i!- .s.t'. at d e rii men' <f itb 
txe.iitioa .'.id l.ii ro'ianentitur', .biM-ia'v { ut. i. 1 i'*’ 

nr’cli bjiht from straNi, su,_.tomii«, an<l l>.on t a ..b v d 

Tolcirn'Cb ha^e rhanped the fare o> she ( o'.r'rN and I ir. « ' tt » I'**' ^ 
lake, Mlire the 'ear L'joS, inio the Vlnnte .Nvitvt s. e « sn.ii'o e 
grifo, Diicoi-bi del'a Campania teiice, p- 2H, Xc An oni 

.Sante''cii Camp'inia, p. 13. Ss. 

4! The regna I’lim.-na tt TufeoUna; !oca r.-pte't nti t.V' ex;.e- 
tet’H 1 , interiiellintium autem multitudinep'ene fjgif.d.’. • t-ro .-u 
Attic xri. 17. „ 


the I.evden edition. 

43 We m ij leim from Seneca, epibf rxxi . three . nr o^b r.rn in- 
stai.te. relative to the jinirnevb ot the Iloman.^. 1 rh« v ’• .^re !'i“- 
t flit d l.v a troop <.f Xumi'iian u_-ht hcise, who dnnonn,.et I" a ■ . „ 
f't d'lbr, thi. apv'Toach of a great ridJi. i. Their *1 e« tmob. 

p 1 t.d not .)!U« the [ re.-iou, hut cen thit frs.; 'e 'e-.be'' o 

rrv-'il and merVa . whAh !-'.-.t n .l.nObl piniud, I'lc 't-i.aed tic-.L 


tran-Iat«rr.f‘=entra ;tom in. p 40^-42^ ), (o n ran the porre air of 
Ch na ind .fap.m. ”. The beaiitifu' f’cts of the voun^ bi.ivi- wer» 
cn ertd wi h a muli Uevl ctUbt, or omtinent, which sicurtd Ue tn 
ajn.n'l tl.» t'liect, c f the 'tin and fri*t. 

~41 I>i>.rnt.ut..b soJertVniiim sportulanim The *p<T/«/,r, or 
were small ba.k. N, viip 5 w.ed to contain .i qnaiititv i.f hot pm' i- of 
the -ra.ue <f Iff* qiiadran'es. or fwetrepence h i fsH'nnv , w hi. h n re 
n.i^.d in or .r in the h.t.l, .ind o«i •iiatiini'!' djbtn'.i.ted to ti.e 
h mirs «r s»r' !e trowd, who wa-nd it the d< or This •m!e inte 
. ibio.n ibS.rv tn»;ueot.> nieiutoind .n th< » pi^im,. rf Martni. -J’d 
tie si!'r«-b o^’.^u.ind s^^ likewi-.. Sti.'oniiib. in C'.iud t '.tl , in 
Nimn ( It . in Tte>mitian r. 4. 7 1 1 ese hisVcfs of proii'i' i.s 

wc afierw It'S ' ..nM rt< 1 into l.tr.-'p piecrs i f i;"'d and viVer ruin, or 

) « , wh’ h w»«e miiMillv ,ipii r. ojukI even hr the Tier'<>ti> of 

tl'e h.ihtfbt r t iV .ee "nm. ich Fpist n “i i , it 1 .^anu M u-ce h 





Ts,j i^.-e^sire den c’ •! ot 'or 'iiiur > -ti !>?', wi> nrse 
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“ tedious repetition, notaries are summoned to 
“ attest, by an authentic record, the truth of such 
“ a marvellous event. Another method of in- 
“ troduction into the houses and society ot the 
“ great, is derivetl from the profession ot gaining, 
“ or, as it is more politely styled, of play. Tiie 
“ confederates are united by a strict and indisso- 
luble boi d of friendship ; or rather of conspi- 
“ racy ; a superior degree of skill in the Tcsse- 
“ rarinn art (which may be interjireted tlie game 
“ of dice and tables -*6 j is a sure road to wealth 
“ and reputation. A master of that sublime 
“ science, w ho in a sup[)er, or assembly, is placed 
“ below' a magistrate, displays in his countenance 
** the surprise aiul indignation, wliicli Cato might 
be supposed to feel, when he was refused ttie 
“ pra.*torship by the votes of a capricious people. 
“ The acquisition of know ledge seldom engages 
“ the curiosity of the nobles, who abhor the fa- 
“ tigue, and disdain the advantages, of study ; 
“ and the only books which they peruse are the 
“ Satires of Ja\enal, and the verbose anJfabii- 
‘‘ lous histories of Marius iVIaximus,-!" The 
libraries, which they have inherited from 
“ their fatiicrs, are secluded, like dreary sepuU 
“ chres, from the ligiit of day.-**> But the costly 
“ instruments of the theatre, tiutes, and enormous 
“ lyres, and Indraulic organs, are constructed for 
“ their use ; and the harmony of vocal and iristiu- 
“ mental music is incessantly rejieated in tlie 
“ palaces of Rome. In those palaces, sound is 
preferred to sense, and the care of tlie body to 
“ that of the mind. It is allowed, as a salutary 
“ maxim, that the light and frivolous suspicion 
** of a contagious malady is of sufficient weigiit 
“ to excuse the visits of the most intimate 
“ friends; and exen the servants, who are de- 
“ spatched to make the decent enquiries, are not 
“ suffered to return home, till they iiave under- 
“ gone the ceremony of a previous ablution. 
“ Yet this selfish and unmanly delicacy occa- 
“ sionally jields to tlie more imperious passion 
of avarice. The prospect of gain v\ill urge a 
rich and gouty senator as far as Spideto ; every 
sentiment of arrogance and dignity is sul>- 
“ dued by the hopes of an inheritance, or even of 
“ a legacy ; and a wealthy, childless, citizen is the 
“ most powerful of the Romans. The art of ob- 
“ taining the signature of a favourable testament, 
“ and sometimes of hasttiiing the moment of its 
“ execution, is perfectly understood ; and it has 
happened, that in the same hou->e, though in 
“ different apartments, a hu'-band and a wife, 
“ with the laudable design of over-reaching each 
** other, have bUimnuned their respective lawyers, 
“ to declare, at the same time, tiieir imitual. but 
“ contradictory, intentions. The distress which 

46 Thi. ^aine, which mi^ht !(e tran-.'.Ufil b> ihe more fimil ar 

name- of truhui , or Uu k^iunmim, was i fa'oiint*' amusement of the 
^rive»t Koii'aju , aiul old S.ivoU, the law^ir, had the 

reputation of a v.r' -^kihul plt.'ir. It wv. call-nl Itvhir I 
t^rtptorum, trom the twelve or liue>,Hhu.h e<]'i dl^ «li\ided 

the ul'Cf/tu,oT table. < <n the^'•, the two arnjie>, the white anti the 
hiaric, each con- ‘ ■ 

and ai'emately 
chance, «f the . 
bistorj and vari 

from Irtlaad to Japan, }>ours for f , on thi, tr/hn.; sulyect, a < opto i-» 
torrwit of dasiot and Orienta. learnnv Sjnt I>t»fcrtat. 

tom. !i. p. ‘.117— K'J. 

47 .Vlarins Maxiruu*, homo omn um \erlnM'.,?'Tii’s qui, et n’.•t^•^• 
toncis se sotummibus implu .•'.tt- Vopi.,cus m Ht-t. .\Haii»t p 21J. 
He wrote the h.ta> of ih** eun*ero. ,,rr.jiii '1 raj in to Aiev.ual. rSo.cra- 
See Gerard Voas Ub de lii^ConL.a Latin. 1- u. o 3.. in hii works, voi iv. 
p. 57. 

4.S Tha saure is probably ei<VKerattd The Satumaua of Xtocro 


“ follows and chastises extravagant luxury, often 
reduces the great to the use of the most humi- 
“ li.Uing exiiediL-nts. A\ hen they desire to bor- 
row, they employ the base and supplicating 
stv le of the slave in the comedy; but when 
‘‘ they are called upon to pay, they assume the 
“ roval and tragic declamation of the giandsons 
of Hercules. If the demand is re^ eated, they 
readily procure some trusty sycopliant, in- 
‘‘stiucted to maintain a charge of poison, or 
“ magic, against the insolent creditor ; who is 
seidoiU released from prison, till he has signed 
“ a discharge of the whole debt. These vices, 
“ which degrade the moral character of the Ro- 
“ mans, are mixed with a puerile superstition, 
that disgraces their understanding. They listen 
with confidence to the predictions of harus- 
“ pices, who pretend to read, in the entrails of 
“ victims, the signs of future greatness and 
“ prosperity; and there are many who do not 
“ presume either to bathe, or to dine, or to 
“ appear in public, till they have diligently 
consulted, according to the rules of astro- 
logy, the situation of Mercury, and the as- 
“ pcct of the moon.’*-' It is singular enough, 
“ that this vain credulity may often be disco- 
“ vered among the profane sceptics, who itn- 
“ piously doubt, or deny, the existence of a 
‘‘ celestial power.” 

In populous cities, which are the an.t cha- 
seat of commerce and manufac- r\cw of the 

, -in 1 ' 1 vciji.e of Home. 

tures, tile niiudle ranks oi inha- 
bitants, wlio derive their subsistence from the 
dexterity, or labour, of their hands, are com- 
monly tlic most prolific, the most useful, and, in 
tliat sense, the most respectable, part of the com- 
munity. But the plebeians of Rome, who dis- 
dained such sedentary and servile aits, had been 
oppressed, from the earliest times, by the weight 
of debt and usury ; and the liusbamhnan, during 
tlie term of his military service, was obliged to 
abandon the cultivation of his farm. '’V) The laiuls 
of Italy which had been originally divided among 
the families of free and indigent proprietors, 
were insensibly purchased, or usurped, by the 
aval ice of the noliles: and in the ago whichpre- 
ce<led tiie fail of the rcpulilic, it vvas computed, 
that only two ihousaiul citizens were possessed 
of any independent substance. '* Yet as long as 
the people Ijestovved, by their suffiages, the ho- 
nour', of the state, the command of the legions, 
and the administiation of v\ ealthy provinces, their 
const iou-, {^ride alleviated, in some measure, the 
hardships of poverty ; and their wants were sea- 
sonably supiilied by the ambitious liberality of 
the canditlates, who aspired to secure a venal ma- 
jority in the thirty-five tribes, or the hundred and 

bius, and the epi-tle'^ of .lerom . afford sab-.f tetorj proof., that Christian 
th,-4>tu,r,, and > liter tivire, w ere sliidMUwly cultivated by several 

Kninan-i, ot both sexes, and ot the higt est rank. 

l‘l XI ttrobiu., the tnend ot Uie.e Rom in nobles, considered the 
St Its as the t tiise. or .at le ist, the »lgn^, oi future events (de Soiim. 
StMuon. I i c. ly p Gv ). 

VI The histonts of Jnj (see p.trticalarly vi. 36) an? full 
exfc.rtions nf the riih.arid the sutlenncs of the jKior debtors 
iiitl-n«bo'V sforv ut a brave old soMtr-r iDionss. Hal 1 'i ^ -'«• 
I> "17 .dit. Hudson. s,„i I.iw, u -i', , must have b.-en fre<iuetidy 
rep ateii m thi»se prniiuve Uun-a, which have been sO undeaervc.4iy 
j ta -*-d 

■>1 Non fs.e in riv.tat*' duo niu'n honunum qui rem h.a«rent. 
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(we F'liPtr h , u, liipLre, aiia pexhapa to exaj{e;urate, die mtaU^ ^ 
the coniraon people. 
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ninety-three centuries, of Rome. But \^hen the 
prodigal commons liad imprudently alienate<l not 
only the rtse, but the inhcritaticc., of po\M*r, they 
f,unk, under the reign of the Caesars, into a vile 
and wretched populace, which must, in a few 
generations, ha\e been totally extinguished, if it 
had not been coiuinually recruited by the manu- 
mission of slaves, and the intlux of strangers. As 
early as tlie time of Hadrian, it was the just com- 
plaint of the ingenuous natives, that the capital 
had attracted the vices of tlie universe, and the 
manners of the most opposite nations. The 
intemperance of the Gauls, the cunning and 
levity of the Greeks, the savage obstinacy of 
the Egyptians and Jews, the servile temper of 
the x\siatics, and the dissolute, elfeininate pros- 
titution of the Syrians, were mingled in the 
various multitude ; which, under the proud and 
false denomination of Romans, presumed to 
despise their fellow-subjects, and even tlieir 
sovereigns, who dwelt beyond the precincts of 

the ETEHKAL CITT. 

Public dianhu- Yet the name of that city was 
bacon, btill proiiouiiced with respect: the 
wine, &c. frequent and capricious tumults of 
its inhabitants were indulged with impunity; 
and the succe%iors of Constantine, instead of 
ciusliing the last remains of tiie democracy, by 
the strong arm of military power, embraced the 
mild policy of Augustus, and studied to relieve 
the poverty, and to amuse the idleness, of an 
innumerable people. I. For the convenience 
of the la^y plebeians, the monthly distributions 
of corn were converted into a daily allowance of 
bread; a great number of owns was constructed 
and maintained at the piildic expeiwe ; and at the 
appointed hour, eatli citizen, wi,o was funii'ln.d 
with a ticket, ascended the tli,^lit « f mli s. wliith 
had been assigiU'd to his })eciiliar qu.utcr or 
division, and reechtd. either as a gift, or at a 
very lo'v price, a lo.if of bread of the weight 
three pounds for the usc of Lis fimily, II. The 
forests of Liicania, whose acorns fattened large 
droves of wild hogs, 5^ alForded. as a species of 
tribute, a plentiful supply of ciie.ip and whole- 
some meat. During live months of llic year, a 
regular allow ance of bacon was distributed to the 
poorer citizens; and the annual consuinj)tioii of 
the capital, at a time when it was much vleclined 
from its former lustre, was ascertained, by an 
edict of Valenlinian the Third, at three millions 
six hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds. 
III. In the manners of antiijuity, the use of 
oil was indi.qiensable for tlie Limp, as wtH as 
for the bath; and tlie annual tax, wljuJi was 


\ imposed on Africa for the benefit of Rome, 

I amounted to the weight of three millions of 
i pounds, to the measuie, perhaps, of three hun- 
dred thousand Englisli gallons. IV. The anxiety 
of Augustus to provide the metropolis with suffi- 
I cient plenty of corn, was not extended beyond that 
necessary xirticle of human suhaistence ; and vvhen 
the popular clamour accused the dearness and 
scarcity of wine, a proclamation was issued, by 
the grave reformer, to remind liis subjects, that 
no man could reasonably complain of thirst, 
since the aqueducts of Agrippa had introduced 
into the city so many copious streams of pure 
and salubrious water. This rigid sobriety was 
insensibly relaxed ; and, although the generous 
design of Aurelian docs not appear to have 
been executed in its full extent, the use of wine 
was allowed on very easy and liberal terras. 
The administration of the public cellars w':is 
delegated to a magistrate of lionourable rank ; 
and a considera!)le part of the vintage of Cam- 
pania was reseived for the fortunate inhabitants 
of Rome. 

The stupendous aqueducts, so uieofthe 
justly celebrated by the praises of public tathi. 
Augustus himself, replenished the Thcrmce, or 
baths, which had bt'en constructed, in every 
part of the city, v^ith Imperial magnificence. 
The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, wliich were 
open, at stated liours, for the indiscriminate 
service of tlie senators and the people, contained 
above sixteen hundred seats of marble ; and more 
than three lliousnnd were reckoned in the baths 
of Diocletian.*'* TIjC walls of the lofty apart- 
ments Were oovcreil with cui ions mosaics, that 
imitated the art of the pineil in the elegance 
of (U-'ign. and the vd-icty of colours. The 
Egyptian granite w. is la.anllfully incrusted w ith 
tile |.iecious giet.n muible of Numidia ; the 
jicrpetual stream of hot water was poured into 
the capacious basins, through so many wide 
inouflis of bright and massy silver; and the 
meanest Roman could purchase, with a small 
copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a scene 
of I'onip and luxury, which might excite the 
envy of the kings of From these 

stately palaces i>.-,ued a swann of dirty and 
ragged plebeians, without shoes and without 
a mantle; who loitered away whole days in the 
street or Forum, to Wear news, and to hold dis- 
putes ; who dissipated, in txtruvagant gaming, 
the miserable pittance of their wives and clnld- 
ren ; and spent the hours of the night in ob- 
stuie taverns and brothels, in the indulgence of 
gros^ and vulgar sensuality. 
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Garner and But the moi^t lively and splendid 
spectacicb. amusement of the idle multitude, 
depended on t)ie frequent exliibition of public 
games and spectacles. The piety of Christian 
princes had suppressed the inhuman combats of 
gladiators ; but the Roman people still con- 
sidered the Circus as their home, their temple, 
and the seat of the republic. The impatient 
crowd rushed at the dawn of day to secure their 
places, and there were many who passed a sleep- 
less and anxious nigltt in the adjacent porticoes. 
From the morning to the evening, careless of 
the sun, or of the rain, the spectators, who 
sometimes amounted to the number of four 
liundred thousand, remained In eager attention ; 
their eyes fixed on tJie horses and charioteers, 
their minds agitated with hone and fear, for the 
success of the colours which tliey espoused : and 
the happiness of Rome appeared to hang on the 
event of a race.^i Ti.e same immoderate ardour 
inspired their clamours, and their applause, as 
often as they were entertained with the Imnting 
of wild beasts, and the ^ arious modes of theatrical 
rei)resentation. These repi esentations in modern 
capitals may deserve to he coasieleied as a pure 
and elegant sciiool of taste, and perhaps of 
virtue. But the Tragic and Comic iVfusc of the 
Romans, \^ho seldom aspired iKnond the imit- 
ation of Attic genius/- had been almost totally 
silent since the fcdl of the republic and their 
place was unworthily occupied by licentious 
farce, effeminate music, and splendid pageantry. 
The pantomimes, 'J+ who muititained their repu- 
tation from the age of Augustus to the sixtii cen- 
tury, expressed, without the use of words, the 
various fables of the gods and heroes of an- 
tiquity ; and the perfection of their art, winch 
sometimes disanned the gravity of the pliiloso- 
})hor, always excited the applause and wonder of 
the people. The vast and magnificent tiieatrcs 
of Rome wore filled by throe tlumsand female 
dancers, and by tiiree thousand singers, with 
the m.vsters of tlie respective chorussos. Such 
was the popular favour wh.icli they enjoyed, 
that, in a time of scarcity, when all strangers 
were banished from the cit\, the merit of con- 
tributing to the public pleasures exempted 
from a law, which was strictly executed against 
the professorb of the lilieral arts/’> 

Ponu oa=^e^ It is said, tliat tile foolish curiosity 
43iaoine. Elagabalus attempted todi>co\er, 

Cl Jiiveml S-it r si i:*l. The px. ..f the h.^t- r an 

AmmiaiiU' are not le— -ti i',' a. >1 '••ii if m t-’o-.- it »b,- <i iri,t , 
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tonl.u^, r y. !1 . and Phn. h:pi.tol mi. 17.) 
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of ;t , and it w l-. recjuiT'il, thu hey -ihoiild be . mixeriant 

with aimiKt t'trv irt ml see ic Ilu-ttb in 'he Mciiioin'. de 
P ’ cAdt-mie des fiwnptior-. tom i p. l'7,Xc) liJs gi>t.n a short 
hi.«t<>r 3 r of the art of p mtomune— 
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to curt and drev- their hiT, and .ac'ati Tot'ibil h is iiyT's, dam tiprt- 
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from the quantity of spiilcrs’ webs, the number 
of the inhabitants of Rome. A more rational 
method of enquiry might not ha^e been imde- 
ser\'ing of the attention cf tlie wisest princes, 
who could easily liave resolved a question so 
important for the Roman government, and so 
interesting to succeeding ages. The births and 
deaths of the citizens were duly registered ; and 
if any writer of antiquity had contlescended to 
mention the annual amount, or the common 
average, w'e might now produce some satis- 
factoiy calculation, which would destroy the 
extravagant assertions of critics, and perhaps 
confirm the modest and probable conjectures of 
philosophers. Tiie most diligent researches 
have collected only the following circumstances; 
which, slight and imperfect as they are, may 
tend, in some degree, to illustrate the (juestion of 
the populousness of ancient Rome. I. When 
the capital of the empire was besieged by the 
Goths, the circuit of the walls was accurately 
measured by Ammonius, the mathematician, 
who found it equal to twenty-one miles. '^7 It 
should not be forgotten that the form of the 
city was almost that of a circle; the geometrical 
figure which is known to contain the largest 
space within any given circumftaience, II. The 
architect Vitruvius, who fiourished in the Au- 
gustan age, and whose evidence, on this occasion^ 
has peculiar weiglit and authority, observes, that 
tile innumeiable habitations of the Roman people 
would liavc sjiread themselves far beyond the 
narrow limits of the city ; and that the want of 
ground, wliich was probably contracted on every 
side by gardens and villas, suggested the com- 
mon, though inconvenient, practice of raising 
the houses to a considerable height in the air,®8 
But tlie loftiness of these buildings, which often 
consisted of hasty work and insufiicient ma- 
terials, was the cause of frequent and fatal ac- 
cidents ; and it was repeatedly enacted by Au- 
gustus, as well as by Nero, that the height of 
jirivate e<lificcs within the walK of Rome, should 
not exceed the ineasUie of seventy feet from the 
ground.'’'^ III. Juvenal laments, as it should 
seem from his own experience, the hardships of 
the poorer citizens, to vvhom he addresses the 
sdutary advice of emigrating, without delay, 
from tlie smoke of Rome, since they might pur- 
chase, in the little towns of Italy, a cheerful 
commodious dwelling, at the same price which 

fit) r 'pnmk a.ini 1. p li" de vr^gnittid. Rfimna, 1 ni f ) arid 
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they annually paid for a dark and miserable 
lodging. House-rent was therefore immode- 
rately dear ; tlie ricli acquired, at an enormous 
expense, the ground, which they covered with 
palaces and gardens ; but the body of the Ro- 
man peo})le \^as crowded into a narrow space ; 
and the diderent floors, and apartments, of the 
same house, were di\idt'd, as it is still the 
custom of Paris, and other cities, among several 
families of plebeians. IV. The total number of 
houses in the fourteen regions of tiie city, is 
accurately stated in the description of Rome, 
composed under the reign of Theodosius, and 
they amount to forty-eight thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-two.7i The two classes of 
domus and of insula, into which they are di- 
vided, include all the habitations of the capital, 
of every rank and condition, from the marble 
palace of the Anicii, with a numerous establish- 
ment of freedmen and slaves, to the lofty and 
narrow lodging-house, where the poet Codius, 
and his wife, were permitted to hire a wretchtd 
garret immediately under the tiles. If we adopt 
the same average, which, under similar circum- 
stances, has been found applicable to Paris, "'2 
and indifferently allow about twenty-five persons 
for each house, of every degree, w e may fiiirly 
estimate the inhabitants of Rome at twelve hun- 
dred thousand; a number which cannot be 
thought excessive for the capital of a mighty 
empire, though it exceeds the populousness of 
the greatest cities of modern Europe. "3 
First sie/»e of Such was the State of Rome under 
(ioths.^^ the reign of Honorius ; at the time 
A.D.408. the Gothic army fmined tlic 

siege, or rather the blockade, of the chy.T^ Ry 
a skilful disposition of his numerous forces, w ho ! 
impatiently watched the moment of an .a^-ault, I 
Alaric encompassed the walls, commanded the j 
twelve principal gates, intercepted all communi- ■ 
cation with the adjacent countiy, and \igil,intK' i 
guarded the na^igation of the Tsber, from w hicli j 
the Romans deii\cd the surest and most plenti- 
ful supply of proxisions. The first emotions of 
the nobles, and of the people, were those of 
surprise and indignation, that a vile baibarian 
should dare to insult the capital of the world, 
but their arrogance was soon humbled by mis- 
fortune ; and their unmanly rage, instead of 
being directed against an enemy in arms, was 
meanly exercised on a defenceless and innocent 
victim. Perhaps in the person of Serena, the 
Romans might have respected the niece of 
Theodosius, the aunt, nay even the adoptive 
mother, of the reigning emperor; but they ab- 
horred the widow ()f Stilicho ; and they H-'lenid 
witli credulous ])asslou to the tale of calumnv, 
which accused her of maintaining a secret and 
criminal correspondence with the Gothic in- 
vader. Actuated, or overawed, by the same 
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popular frenzy, the senate, without requiring 
any evidence of her guilt, pronounced the sen- 
tence of her death. Serena was ignominiouslv 
strangled ; and the infatuated multitude were 
astonished to find, that this cruel act of injus- 
tice did not immediately produce tlie retreat of 
the barbaiians, and the deliverance of the city. 
That unfortunate city gradually 
experienced the distress of scaicltv, 
and at length the horrid calamines of famine, 
riie daily allowance of three jiounds of hrcu.d 
was reduced to one half, to one third, to nothing ; 
anti the price of coni still continued to rise in a 
rapid and extravagant proportion. The poorer 
citizens, who were unable to purchase the neces- 
saries of life, solicited the precarious charity of 
tlie rich ; and for a while the public misery was 
alleiiated by the humanity of I.aita, the widow 
of the emperor Gratian, who had fixed her resi- 
dence at Rome, and consecrated, to tlie use of 
the indigent, the jirincely revenue, which she 
annually received from tlie grateful successors 
of her husband.'^ lint these private and tem- 
porary donatives were insufficient to a])pease 
the hunger of a numerous people; and the pio- 
gress of famine invaded the marble palaces of 
the senators themselves. The persons of both 
sexes, who had been educated in the enjoyment 
of ease and luxury, discovered how little is re- 
quisite to supply the demands of nature; and 
lavished their unavailing treasures of gold and 
silver, to obtain the coarse ami scanty sustenance 
whicli they would formerly have rejected with 
disdain. The food the most repugnant to 
or imagination, tlie aliment*, the most nnwhok- 
and peiniciou** to the constitution, were eagtily 
(levour\.d, and Iwrcely disputed, by the lage of 
hunger. A dark su'.pieion was entertained, that 
some de-'peiate wu-tehes fwd on the bodies of 
their fellow-creature**, whom tliey had Secrttly 
murdered; and tveti mothers (svich was the 
horrid conflict of the two most poweiful instincts 
implanted by nature iu the human breast;, even 
mothers aie said to have tasted the flesh of their 
slauglitered infants ’ IMany thousands of the 
inhabitants of Rome exjiired in their Iiouses, or 
in the streets, for want of susten.mce; and as 
the public sepulchres without the walls were in 
tlie power of the enemy, the stench, which arose 
frvmi so many putrid and unhuried carcasses, in- 
fected the air; and the miseries of famine were 

succeeded and aggravated l>v the 

• • 1 1** riague. 

coiiUigion ot a pestilential disease. 

The assurances of speedy and t ffectual relief, 
winch wcie repeatedly transmitted from the 
court of Ravenna, supporttil. for some time, the 
f.untiiig resolution of the Homans, till at length 
the de'-pair of any liuman aid tempted them to 
acceiit the oilers of a jsretermitural 
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of the city, had been persuaded, by the art or 
fanaticism of sf)ine Tuscan di\iners, that, by tlie 
mysterious foice of spL-lls and sacrifices, they 
could extract tlie lightning from the clouds, and 
point those celestial fires against tlie camp of the 
barbarians.”" The important secret uas com- 
municated to Innocent, the bishop of Rome ; 
and the successor of St. Peter is accused, per- 
haps without foundation, of preferring the safety 
of the republic to the rigid se\erity of tlie Chris- 
tian worship. But when the (juestion was 
agitated in the senate; when it was proposed, 
as an essential condition, tliat those sacrifices 
should be performed in the Capitol, by the au- 
thority, and in the presence, of the magistrates ; 
the majority of that respectable assembly, ap- 
prehensive cither of the Divine, or of the Im- 
perial, displeasure, refused to join in an act, 
which appeared almost equivalent to the public 
restoration of Paganism. 

Aianc accepts The last rcsource of the Romans 
clemency, or at least in 
A D. 40 -J the moderation, of the king of the 
Goths. The senate, who in this emergency 
assumed the supreme powers of government, 
appointed two ambassadors to negotiate with 
the enemy. This important trust was delegated 
to Basilius, a senator, of Spani")! extraction, and 
already conspicuous in the administration of 
provinces; and to John, the first tribune of tlie 
notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, by his 
dexterity in business, as well as liy Ids funner 
intimacy with the Gothic prince. \\'iien tliey 
were introduced into his presence, they declaretl, 
perhaps in a more lofty style than became their 
abject condition, that the Romans were resolved 
to maintain their dignity, either in peace or war ; 
and that, if Alaric refused them a fair and 
honourable capitulation, he iniglit sound his 
trumpets, and prepare to give battle to an in- 
numerable people, exercised in arms, and ani- 
mated by despair. ‘‘ The thicker the iiay, tlie 
“ easier it is mowed.” was the concise reply of 
the barbarian; and this rustic metaplior was 
accompanied by a loud and insulting laugh, ex- 
pressive of Ills contempt for the menaces of an 
iinwarlike populace, fc'ner\ated by luxury before 
they were emaciated by famine, fie then cun- 
descentled to fix the raiisoni, wliich lie wt)uld 
accept as the price of his retreat fn)m the walk 
of Rome; all the gold and siker in the citv, 
whether it were the prop.erty of the state, or of 
individuals ; a// the rich and precious mov cables ; 
and nil tlie slaves who couKl prove their title to 
the name of barbarians. The mirdsters of the 
senate presumed to ask, in a modc'.t and sup- 
pliant tone, “ If such, O king ' are vour de- 
“ mands, what do you intend to leave usV” j 
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“ Your iivfs;” rcjdied the* haughty contpieror. 
Tliey trembled, and retiied. Yet btfore they 
retired, a short suspeii-^Ion of arms was granted, 
which allowed some time for a inoie teinpeiate 
iie*gotiation. The stern features of *\iaric were 
insensibly relaxed ; he abated iimeh of the 
rigour of his terms ; and at length consented to 
raise the siege, on the immediate payment of five 
thousand pountls of gold, of thirty thousand 
pounds of silver, of four tiiousand robes of silk, 
of three thousand pieces of fine scarlet cloth, 
and of thrc'e thousand pounds’ vveigiit of pepper. 
But the public treasury was exhausted ; the 
annual rents of the great estates in Italy and 
the provinces were intercepted by the calamities 
of war; the gold and gems had been exchanged, 
during the famine, for the vilest sustenance; 
the hoards of secret wealth we’re still concealed 
by tlie obstinacy of avarice ; and some remains 
of consecrateel spoils afforded the only resource 
that could avert the impending ruin of the city. 
As soon as the Romans had satisfied the rapa- 
cious demands of Alaric, they were restored, in 
some measure, to the enjoyment of peace and 
plenty. Several of the gates were cautiously 
opened; the importation of provisions from the 
river, and the adjacent country, was no longer 
obstructed by the Goths ; the citizens resorted 
in crowds to the free market, which was held 
during three days in tlie suburbs; and while 
tlie merchants, wlio undertook this gainfiil trade, 
made a considerable })rofit, tlie future subsistence 
of the city was secured by the ample magazines 
which were deposited in the public and private 
granaries. A more regular discipline, than 
could have been expected was maintained in the 
camp of Alaric; and the wise barbarian justified 
his regard for the faith of treaties, by the just 
severity with which he chastised a party of 
licentious Goths, who had insulted some Roman 
citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, en- 
riclied by the contributions of the capital, slowly 
advanced into the fair and fruitful province of 
Tuscany, where he proposed to establish his 
winter-quarters; and the Gothic standard be- 
came tlie lefugc of forty thousand barbarian 
slaves, who had broke their chains, and aspired, 
umlor the command of their great deliverer, to 
revenge the injuries, and the disgrace, of their 
cruel servitude. Aliout the same time, he re- 
ceived a more iionourahle reinforcement of Goths 
and Huns, whom A(lolphu‘=-,'^'^ the brother of 
his wife, liad conducted, at his pressing invit- 
ation, from the hanks of the Danube to those 
of the Tylier, and wiio had cut their way, with 
some difficulty and loss, through the superior 
numbers of the Imperial troops. A victorious 
leader, who united the daring spirit of a bar- 
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barian with the art and distipline of a Roman j 
jrener.i!, \\ ub at the head of an hundred thous.ni<l ‘ 
fightin;r men ; and Italy pronounced, witli terror 
and respect, the forinulalde name of Alaric.^i 
Fniifit*-' iictjo- die distance of fourteen cen- 

tiirieb, we may be satisfied with 
A 1 ). 4U'j. relating the military exploits of the 
conquerors of Rome, witliout presuming to in- 
vestigate tlie motives of their political conduct. 

In tiie midst of his apparent prosperity, Alaric 
was conscious, perhaps, of some secret weak- 
ness, some internal defect ; or perhaps the mo- 
denttion which he displayed, was intended only 
to deceive and disarm the easy credulity of the 
ministers of Honorius. The king of the Goths , 
repeatedly declared, that it was his desire to be 
considered as the friend of peace, an<l of the 
Romans. Three senators, at his earnest request, 
w ere sent ambassadors to the court of Ravenna, 
to solicit the exchange of hostages, and tlie con- 
clusion of the treaty ; and the proposals, which 
he more cleaily expressed during tlie course of 
the negotiation':, could only inspire a doubt of 
his sincerity, as they might seem inadequate to 
the state of his fortune. The barbarian still 
a<5pired to the rank of master-general of the 
armies of the West; he stipulated an annual 
sulisidy of corn and money ; and he chose tlie 
provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Venetia, for 
the scat of his new kingdom, which would have 
commanded the important communication be- 
tween Italyandthe Danube. If these modest terms 
should be rejected, Alaric showed a di-'pc'^ition 
to relinquish his pecuniary demand", and even to 
content himself with tlie posses-ion of Noricum; ' 
an exhausted and inlpo^eri^hed country, perpe- | 
tually exposed to the imoad" of tlie baib.vriaiis . 
of Germany.'-- But the hope", of pe.ice were ' 
disappointed by tlie weak obstinacy, or interested 
views, of the minister Olympius. Without ; 
listening to the salutary leinonstrances of the 
Senate, he disiiiissed their ambassadors under the 
conduct of a military escort, too numerous for 
a retinue of honour, and too feeble for an army i 
of defence. Six thousand Dalmatians, the Hower | 
of the Imperial legions, were ordered to inarch 
from Ravenna to Rome, through an open countrx-, 
which was occupied by the formidable nivriads 
of the barbarians. These brave legionaries, en- 
compassed and betrayed, fell a sacriHce to minis- 
terial folly; their general Valens, with anhundred 
soldiers, escaped from the field of battle ; and 
one of the ambassadors, who could no longer 
claim the protection of the law of nations, was 
oblig-'d to purchase his freedom witli a ransom 
ofthiity thousand pieces of gold. Yet .Alaric, 
instead of resenting this act of impotent hostiJity, 
immediately renewed his propos.ils of pe-ace; 
and the second emba-isy of tlie R«>man senate, 
wliich derived weight arnl tlignify frtim the 
presence of Innocent, bishop of tiie city, was 
guarded from the dangers ol the road by' a 
de'aeiimeiit of Gotliic soldiers.'-^ 
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Olynipius^^ might have continued _ 
to insult the just resentment of a succession of 
people, who loudly accused him as 
the author of the public calamities; but his 
power was undennined by the secret intrigues of 
the palace. The favourite eunuchs transferred 
tlie govei nment of Honorius, and the empire, to 
Jovius, the praetorian prafett ; an unworthy ser- 
vant, who did not atone, by the merit of personal 
attachment, for the errors and misfortunes of his 
administration. The exile, or escape, of the guilty 
Olympius, reserved him for more vicissitudes of 
fortune ; he experienced the adventures of an ob- 
scure and w'andering life; he again rose to power; 
he fell a second time into disgrace ; his ears were 
cut off ; he expired under the lash ; and ids 
ignominious death afiorded a grateful spectacle 
to the friends of Stilicho. After the removal of 
Olympius, whose character was deeply tainted 
with religious fanaticism, the Pagans and here- 
tics were delivered from the impolitic proscrip- 
tion, which excluded them from the dignities of 
the state. The brave Gennerid,5i' a soldier of 
hai barian origin, who still adhered to the worship 
of his ancestors, had been obliged to lay aside 
the military belt ; and though he w as repeatedly 
assured by the emperor himself, that laws were 
not made for persons of his rank or merit, he 
refused to accept any partial dispensation, and 
persevered in honourable disgrace, till he had 
extorted a general act of justice from the dis- 
tress of the Roman government. The conduct 
of Gcnnerid, in the important station, to which 
he was promoted or restored, of master-general 
of Dalmatia, Panrionia, Noricum, and Hhactia, 
s^vu-kI to revive tlie di'cipline and spirit of tlie 
republic. From a life of idleness and want, his 
riitop- were soon halituattd to severe exercise, 
and pi,.ntiful sub'i'feiue ; and his private gene- 
rosity ohen bupph<.d the lewards, which were 
(’eiiied by tlie av.aioe, or poverty, of the court 
of Ravenna. The valour of Gennerid, formi- 
dable to tijo ailjacent !>drbarians, was the firmest 
bulwaik of the Iliyriau frontier ; and his vigilant 
care assisted the empire with a reinforcement of 
ten tluius^ind Huns, who arrived on the confines 
of Italy, attended by such a convoy of provision^ 
and such a numerous train of sheep and oxen, 
as might have been suffEclent, not only for tlie 
m.arch of an amiy, but for the settlement of a 
colony. But the couit and councils of Hono- 
rius still remained a scene of weakness and dis- 
tmetiopjof corruption andanarchy. Instigated by 
tlie prefect Jovius, the guards rose in furious mu- 
tiny, and demanded the heads of two generals, 
and of the tw’o principal eunuchs. The generals, 
undir a perfidious promise of siifety, were sent 
on "liip-l’oard, and privately executed; while 
the favour of the eunuchs procured tliem a mild 
and secure exile at Milan and C onstantinople. 
Eusebius the eunuch, and the barbarian Allo- 
bich, succeedeel to the command of tlie bedcham- 
ber and of the guards ; and the mutual jealousy 
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of these subordinate ministers was the cause of 
their mutual destruction. I>y the insolent order 
of the count of the domestics, the great cham- 
berlain was shamefully beaten to death with 
sticks, before the eyes of the astonished emperor ; 
and the subsequent assassination of .^1101)1011, in 
the midst of a public procession, is the only cir- 
cumstance of his life, in \^hlcil Ilonorius dis- 
covered the fixintest symptom of coinage or 
resentment. Yet, before they ftll. Eu'^ebiu'. and 
Ailohich h.ul contributo<l tlieir j)ait to the ruin 
of the empire, by opposing t!ie conclusion of a 
treaty wliich Jovius, from a stitish, and perhaps 
a criminal, motive, had negotiated with Alaric, 
in a personal interview under tlie walls of lli- 
inini. During the absence of Jovius, the em- 
peror was ])ersu.ided to assume a U>fty tone of 
inflo\i!)le dignity, such as neither his situation, 
nor his character, could enable him to support : 
and a letter, signed with the name of Ilonorms, 
was immediately despatched to the pra'torian 
proifect, granting him a free permi-ssion t«> dis- 
pose of the public money, but sternly refusing 
to prostitute the military honours of Rome to the 
proud demands of a barbarian. This letter was 
inipru<lontly communicated to Alaric himself; 
and the Goth, wiio in tlic wliole transaction had 
behaved with temper and decency, expressed, in 
the most outrageous language, lus lively sense 
of the insult so wantonly odcred to his person, 
and to his nation. The conference of Uimlni 
was hastily interrupted ; and the pra^fect Jovius, 
on his return to Ravenna, was compelled to 
adopt, and even to encourage, the fashionable ^ 
opinions of the court, I5y his advice and ei- j 
ample, the principal officers of tlie state and 
anny were obliged to swear, that, without listen- 
ing, in nm/ circumstances, to a/iy conditions of ’ 
peace, they would still persevere in perpetual { 
and implacable war against the enemy of tlie 
republic. This rash eng-igemeut opposcil an in- 
suptrahle bar to all future negotiation. The mi- 
nisters of Ilonorius were licard to declare, that, . 
if they hail only invoked the name of the Deity, ' 
thov would consult the public safety, an<l trust ; 
tiu'ir souls to the mercy (d’ Heaven; l)ut thev 
li.id s'Aorii by the «;.icred heail of the emperor 
hiui'clf tiiey li id touched, m aok-niii ci.remony, 
tiiat august se.it <;f niaje'sfy and iv isdom ; am! the 
V i»)[ariim of their oath u oiild e vp»)se thv m to tlie 
temporal penalties of saerilego .iml rebclliiin. ' ’ i 
s.,. Wliile the enqieror aiul his court 
cnjoyeil, with sullen piide. the se- 
A i> I'O. curity of tlie in.uslus and I'oititi- : 


cations of Ravenna, they abandoned Rome, 
almost without defence, to the resentment of 
Alaric. Yet such was the moderation which he 
still preserved, or atlected, that, as he moved 
with his army along the Flaminian way, he suc- 
cessively despatched the bishops of the towns of 
Italy to reiterate his offiers of peace, and to con- 
jure the emperor, that he would save the city and 
its inhabitants from hostile lire, and the sword 
of the barbarians.'^" These impending calamities 
were however averted, not indeed by the wisdom 
of Ilonorius, but by the prudence or humanity 
! of the Gothic king; who employed a milder, 

' though not less efiectual, mctliod of conquest. 

! Instead of assaulting the capital, he successively 
directeil his efforts against the Port of Ostia, 
one of the boldest and most stupendous works 
of Roman magnificence. 88 Tlie accidents to 
j which the precarious subsistence of the city was 
I continually exposed in a winter navigation, and 
I an open road, had suggested to the genius of 
: the first Ca?sar the useful design, wliich was 
; cTecuted under the reign of Claudius. The 
artificiid moles, which formed the narrow en- 
tr.uicc, advanced far into the sea, and firmly 
repelled the fury of the waves, while the largest 
I vessels securely rode at anchor within three 
deep and ca[)acious basons, which receiveil the 
nortliern branch of the Tylier, about two miles 
from the .ancient colony of ()'*tia.8 » The Roman 
Port insensibly swelled to the si/e of an epis- 
copal city,‘‘^ where the corn of Africa was de- 
posited in spacious granaries for the use of the 
capital. As soon as Alaric was in possession of 
that important place, he summoned the city to 
surrender at discretion ; and his demands were 
enforced by the positive declaration, that a re- 
fusal, or even a delay, should be instantly fol- 
lowed by the destruction of the magazines, on 
wliich the life of the Roman people depended. 
The clamours of that people, and tliettirorof 
famine, subdued the pride of the senate : they 
listened, without reluctance, to the proposal of 
placing a new emperor on the throne of tlie un- 
worthy Ilonorius; and the sutlfage of tlie Gothic 
conqueror bestowed the purple on Attains, 
pra-fect of the city. The gr.iteful inonarcli 
iimneiliately acknowledged liis protector as 
niaster-g<.iu*ral of the armies of the West: 
Adolphus, with the rank of count of the do- 
nKstu<, tibtiiineil the custody of the person of 
Attains ; and the two hostile nations seemed to 
be united in tlie closest bands of friendship and 
aliiance.'l 
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AttaJus Iscre- The gales of the city were 
throw n open, and tlie new emperor 
alii Homans. qJ-' Romans, encoinpa-'sed on 

every side by tlie Gothic arms, was conducted, 
in tumultuous procession, to the palace of Au- 
gustus and Trajan. After ^lie had distributed 
the ci\il and miht.iry dignities among Ins fa- 
\ouiites and followers, Attains comeued an 
assembly of the senate; before wlioni, in a 
formal and tlorid speech, he asserteii his resolu- 
tion of restoring the majesty of the republic, 
and of uniting to the empire the pro\inccs of 
Egypt and the East, which had once acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of Rome. Suth extra- 
vagant promises inspired eveiy reasonable citizen 
witli a just contempt for the cliar.u-ter of an 
unwarlike usurper; y\liose eleyation was the 
deepest and most ignominitms y\ound which the 
repulihc liad yet sust.iiiU'd fiom the insolence of 
the barbarians. Rut the {xipulacc, w itli tluir 
usual leyity, a\>pl.iu(lctl tlie th.inge of masters. 
The pulihc discontent ^^as layourahle to the 
rival of llonorius; anil the sectaries, o[)pressed 
by ids persecuting edicts, expicteii sonic degree 
of countenance, or at least ol toleration, fiom a 
prince, who, in his natiye countrj of Ionia, had 
been educated in the Pagan superstition, and 
who had since received tiie sacrament of bap- 
tism from the hands of an Arian bi-Imp.' ' 'I'he 
first days of the reign of Attains wt-ic fair ami 
prosperous. An otlicer of cimlhleiue was sent 
with an inconsiderable body of troops to secure 
the obedience of Afiica: tlie gieatcst p.irt of 
Italy submitted to the ti.rror t>f the (»othic 
poyvers ; and though the city of Rologna iii.ule 
a yigorous and tliecuial risist.uue. tJ.i people 
of Milan. dis.,atisiii, d paiiaps \viih thv al)'<.iiec 
of 1 lononus, at cepted, w ith iouii an 'an. UH'O-.. ^ 
the choice tif the Roman suiate. At the ul i 
of a formid.ibie .irmy, Alaiic comhu u«i ius j 
royal capti\e almost tii the g:Uv.s »-f Rite, na ; • 
and a solemn einbas>y of the iini.iij-.il imt.i- j 
sters, of Jotius, the pra-toiiaii piafeit. of \'a- . 
lens, master of the eayairy and infantry, of the I 
qua-stor Potamus, and of Julian, the iu-»t uf the | 
notaries, was introduce.!, with mania! pomp, 
into the Gothic camp. In the name of their 
sovereign, they consented to acknowledge the 
lawful election of his comjietitor, and to diyide 
tiie provinces of luly and the Wtst between 
the tv\o cmpeiors. Their propoN.iK were* re- j 
je-cted with distlain ; ai.tl the refu'^al was ag^!.i- | 
vated by the intuiting eieJiiesu-y of Attabt-.. \> ho 1 
condeM.e'nd. d to j ? oiiii--e, tl;af. it I lomirius wt.ulil ! 
in-'t-infU ri'ig.i the puip'.e, la -him! i le per- j 
inittesl ti) pa-.*, ftie n inau.ilt r oJ h; lilc in th.- | 
}ieacctul eMiC of '•onu. uu.*a. .So 

di-'-pcrate nulee'd ilnl tlie ‘•I'li.un’ii < t t!..- -on of 
Tlieodii'.iU'v appear, to tho-e- who were- the bi "t 1 
acrpianited wiiii hi- -tnngth .md re-iiin Ce -. tliat 
Jovius and Valeiis. }n> luim-ter and In- gi m ral, ! 
betrayed their tru-t. infan'ou-ly des..ncd ti.e J 
sinking cause of their be‘iiet’ae’t<*r, amt tJe'^oled . 
their treacherous allegiance to the '-ere ice of ins j 

^2 W'e maj juim f tl-t eTT.lenrp rf -oynTn.^’i f t '^e l-ir*. r- . , 

»!-■* H I f ..rnii-, dj (i Titu-.? .’i ’’ i** *.-> * 't* ; 

ye I "in . are ^ cry uiUa'- ur ii le tu jr.c * r.r.-J, i-, f> ■ 1 j. e * « » ( 

PT* jver-ir ' . 

yl He carried hi$ ineoier.te fir, m to dev. ore tS it *h .• i 


more fortunate* rival. Astonished hv such ex- 
amples of domestic treason, llonurius trembled 
at the approach of everv servant, at the arrival 
of eyery messe-ngeT. He dre’.ided the secret 
enemie-., who might link in his capital, his 
pal ace*, his bedchamhei .iiul some ships lay 
ready in the harbour t;f R.iMim.i, to tmn-port 
the' abdicated monaicb to thi' doiuinunis of his 
inf.mt tieplmvv, the empeior of tlie East. 

Rut tliere is a Proviilence (siuh . 

, , . • 1* . I ■ He 1' (leirncU-a 

at least was the opinion oi the nis- i v 

toriaii Procopius '*) th.it watches a. n 

over innocence and folly ; ami the preten-iouH 
of Honorius to its peculiar care cannot reason- 
ably be ilispnttd. At the moment when his 
desjiair, inc.ipahle of an_\ wise or manly re'solu- 
turn, inesiit.iteil a sliamefnl flight, a seasonable 
rciiiforevment of four thou.s.iml veterans imex- 
j*e*etedly l.uuled in tlic poit of Ravenna. 'lo 
tlic'se valiant str.mgers, whose fidi-Utv had not 
been corrupted by the fictions of the court, he 
(oininitteil the walls and gates ot the city • and 
the slumbers of the emiieror were no longer 
di'.turbe'd bj the apprehension oi’ imminent and 
inte'iii.il d.inger. I’he favourabli* intelligence 
wliiih was receivetl fioin Africa suddenly 
changed the opinions of men, and the state of 
j>ub)ic aflairs. The troops ami officers, whom 
.\lfaliis had sent into tluit province, were du- 
f'.ited ami slain; and the active /val of Hera- 
ehun m.iintained his own .illegiaiui*, and that ol 
Ills people. Tiie fiitliful count of Africa trans- 
imlled .V large sum of monev. wl.uh fiveil the 
att.Klimeht ol the Imjieri.d gu.ntl>; .tud Ins 
vigil. itae. in )'r«. v t nling tlic evpoitatn.'i of eom 
ai. i oil. iiniutUueil t.i.iiiii' . tumuli, and (iisi.oti- 
t».nt. into till a. Ill- ol Uoims i hv i.ii'ii ie ot 
t'.e At 1 .V .m V -Vpethiio'i V' i- tiie -"un >' 't mu- 
tual loi.ip’.ui.t ami rvi riii.iiMtion in i!ic i arty of 
AitaliiN .0 d the iMud ot 1 ;.> 1-rotvito,- was 
iii't n-i'.ilv a’u nati d fi om t i.e Inti rest ot a pjii.te, 
who wanted to mmuand. (‘r doeililv to 

obvv. The mo-t imjnmknt mea-ures wvie 
adiojHed, without tlie knowledge, or a;^:niist tlie 
advice, of .\larK' ; and tiie uly-tinate- refu-al of 
the senate, to alio"', in the end>arkatiun, tlie 
mixture even of live hundred Gotlis, lietraved a 
suspicious and distru-tful temper, whlih, in their 
-itu.ition, was iieithcr generous nor prudent. 
'Hie resentment of the Gothic king was exas- 
piiated b\ the iindiiioiis arts «;f Joviu-, wi.u 
h.'id I eeii r.dsed to ihi* rank ot p.itiuian. ;.nd 
who afteiwards exeioid Ins doul/le peifniy, by 
deilaring, without n blush, that he h.til only 
•»;< / to ah'indon the servin’ <’f Ibnn-rius, 
mou i tie 1 1 mill v to ruin tin ciiu'e of tlu‘ usurp* r. 

1 .1 a i.irge* plain m ar Runim. ami m tiio prt se nee 
of an uiiiuuK r.ibie tnultiti*de ot llormu.s and 
barb.irnms, th<’ wrvtilad Aft. do- w.is pul, In tv 
d«'p‘*iled of the ihaiiem and purpie ; ,iml those 
ensiirnx “1 ruvalty wtie se-nf l>v Aiaric. a- ti.e 
philge of pt.iee and frie misldp, fe» the s,,u of 
T*ieodo-ius. ^ '1 !u’ oihcers wlio rcfurm«l to 

tlieir liiitx. Were reirtst.ited in their einpioMi 
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and even the merit of a tardy repentance was 
graciously allowed ; but the degraded emperor 
of the Roman*;, desiioiis of life, and insensible 
of disgrace, implored the {lermission of ft»llo\v- 
ing tlie Gothic camp, in the train of a liaiiglity 
and capricious barbarian.' 

Third stejie The degradation of Attains rc- 
lunne'by the ttioved tlie oidy real obstacle to the | 
conclusion of tile i)eace; anti Alaric I 

A D. 410, . , . t I 

Aug. 21. advanceii within tinee imles of | 
Ravenna, to press the irresolution t>f tlie Im- 
perial ministers, whose insolence soon leturned 
with the return of foitime. His imlignation 
was kindled by the re}fort, that a rival chieftain, 
that Sams, the jicrsonal enemy of ..Vilolphus, 
and the hereditary foe of the house of Ralti, had i 
been receiied into the palace. At the head of 
three hundred followers, that fearless barbarian 
immediately sallied from the gates of Ravenna; 
surprised, and cut in pieces, a considerable body 
of Goths; re-entered the city in triumph; and 
was permitted to insult his adversary, by the 
voice of a herald, who publicly declared that the 
guilt of Alaric hail for ever excluded him from 
the friendship and alluuice of tlie emperor.^' I 
The crime and folly of tlie court of Rayenna j 
WHS expiated, a thiiil time, by the calamities of | 
Rome. Tile king of the Goths, y\{io no longer 
dissembled his ajipetiu.’ for jiliinder and re\enge, ' 
appeared in arms under the walls of the capit.d ; [ 
and tlie trembling senate, \y ithout any hopes of . 
relief, prepared, by a desperate resistance, to de- i 
lay the ruin of their country. But tliey were ' 
unable to guard against tlie secret conspiracy of 
tlieir slaves and domestics ; who, either from ' 
birth or interest, yyere attached to tlie cause of ! 
the enemy. At the hour of midnight, tlie Sal.i- ^ 
rian gate was silently opened, and the inli.ibit- ; 
ants were ayyakened by the liemeudi>us sound 
of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven humlied and 
sixty-three years after the founilati«)n of Uoine, ' 
the Imjierial city, which had subdued anti ciyil- 
ise<l so considerable a part of mankind, was de- 
livered to the licentious fury of the tribes of 
Germany and Scythi.i.' 

f fhe I'he proclamation of Alaiic, whe-n 
rhnl’toi'n re- forced his entrance into a van- 
(pii>hed city, discoyeretl, iioweveT, 
some rcgaid fur the laws of Imm.mity aiid Je- 
ligion. He encouraged liis troo]*-* boldly to 
seize the reyy arils of yalour, and to enrich them- 
selves with the spoils of .1 \s ealthy anit ctivU inate 
people : hut he exhoited tlieni. at tlie s.tme ti.ne, 
to spare the lives of liie iinrt -listing citizens, and 
to respect the cliuiihcs of tiic apostles. St. I’eter 
and St. Paul, as holy and inviolable s.incfiiajie>. 
Amidst the hoirors of a nocturnal tumult, seve- 
ral of the Chiistian Goths displave-d the fervour , 

1 %i ji. "sO- s,i/r>nie'i, I n c i xn e " ' 

1 be ts o ,u ts It* 'ndiii.nifN ui !h'" i h- ni' -'lan l ■>«li , 1 ix T>f.\\x\in 
'■e' 11,12 tt lui h "AtT.' (tii'ti .•,!>. ,! liih ot {■ i-lirii ir>, aiul tl’i sih 
<'f In.nia. y n l!ii. r. ' i .• fc, trj> u i.ri>.T ’ 

!“> Ill !i t<-, y ( in. u.. 1 ' 1(1 r ’itire. 1 1 . ti>, .tit tro, rttn to, x.’ a» Its to • 

- Mimum ritit, i‘t luJuni "(ttii-tavit I'ni t-rji. Onr-'U., I »u.' 12. I 
P ■•■'2. { 

y, Zo'itnU*, 1. Tj p >s}. So/ofnen, I ix r 'I Vhno.,t,irj'i's, I 
1. XII. r 3 In tn.» pi.m the ttxt of i, xt.'l ' 

f. ise iiNt tlitf r.^m\jiiiler -‘f li’. 5ix;h .and la-,t whu o 1 1 iImI .vith 

tlie latk of Home (. retluioii. and partix! a.-, he is, ■»£ must take 
ClUr leave ot that bi'.ton tn with «Oine re/ret 

'•S Vlan, ui, trepiclam Homam oh-idet, tur'i.it, irn.mti’f. 

OroMUS, I VI! i,. " 1 p )T >. He I'e'p.itche., fl ip-eit event in >i t "•! 
x»'irdji( but he emplo^i whcle pxies in (eiel'rmi(.r the r!e\.v' oi ct 
Use Goths, i have exiiotifd, from .ui uuiirubable stury of Troeoi lus. 


of a recent conversion; and some instances of 
tlieir uncommon piety and moderation are re- 
lated, and perhaps adorned, by tlie zeal of eccle- 
siastical writers.'''' While the barbarians roamed 
tliroii-h the city in (juest of prey, tlie humble 
dwelling of an aged virgin, who had devoted her 
life to the service of the altar, was forced open 
by one of tiie powerful Gotlis. He immediately 
demanded, though in civil language, all the 
gold and silver in her pos.session ; and was 
astonislied at the readiness with which she con- 
ducted him to a splendid hoard of massy plate, 
of the richest materials, and the most curious 
workmanship. The barbarian viewed with won- 
der and delight this valuable acquisition, till he 
was interrupted by a seiious admonition, ad- 
dresseil to him in the following words : “ These,” 
said she, ‘‘ are the consecrated vessels belong- 
“ ing to St. Peter : if you presume to touch 
“ tliein, the sacrilegious deed will remain on 
your conscience. For my part, I diue not 
keep what I am unable to defend.” The 
Gothic captain, struck with reverential awe, de- 
spatched a messenger to inform the king of the 
treasure w hich he liad discovered ; and received 
a peremptory order from Alaric, that all the 
consecrated plate and ornaments should be trans- 
poited. without damage or delay, to the church 
of the ajiO'itle. From tlie extremity, perhaps, 
of tlie Quirinal hill, to the distant quarter of the 
Vatican, a numerous detachment of Goths, 
mulching in older of battle through the princi- 
pal streets, ]»rotected, witli glittering arms, the 
long train of their devout companions, who bore 
aloft, on their heads, the sacred vessels of gold 
and silver ; and the martial sliouts of the barba- 
rians were mingled with the sound of religious 
psalmody, l-’iom all the adjacent houses, a 
crowtl of Cliri'-tians hastened to join this edify- 
ing procession; and a multitude of fugitives, 
witiiout distinction of age, or rank, or even of 
si.ct, Iiad the goovl fortune to escape to the secure 
and hospitable sanctuary of the Vatican. The 
learned woik ci>iicerning the Cdy of Gud^ was 
profe''*-edly compo>i.d l;y St. Augustin, to jus- 
tify the way-, of Ihovidence in tlie destruc- 
tion of the Roman greatness. He celebrates, 
with peculiar '-ati4action, this memorable tri- 
umph of ( Iiii'-t ; and iii'-ults his adversiiries, by 
challeiiiiing them to jiroduce some similar ex- 
ample of a town taken by storm, in which the 
fabuhm-. gc.ds of untiquiiv had been able to pro- 
text eitlier tlu-niselves or their deluded votaries. 

In the saik of Rome, some rare 
and extraordinary exainjiles of bar- Are of Home, 
bari in vi.tue had been ileservedly applauded. 
But rtie holy piveincts of the Vatican, and the 
apostolic chinches, could receive a very small 

il't* nr. un’-taiKi-s «!m li b.iii an air ot jiroinliiit; Procop lie Bell. 

V i-al.il 1 1 I j. lit* that tl'i > itv v,' t- surjiri'eti whi’a 

til. .*'1 1'lir^ »Upf in llu- .ilienio.ai , hut afritm, with more axithunty 

.1 wl n».*re leixiM, afhrm-. tli ‘t ,t n the nicht, noi to yi.>ai' capta 
t I , n.K fe iiciilit ii’Urti' v'u« (ti.in i (. til ad I’niu iju un ) 

•*'1 I c .V. p .r“- apiilauds the prct> of the 

( lir!>ti HI «, -th'. without i.; to (..T^eite that the jirreattst 

ot tli'i.i wetr Vn.in lit I, tK .roroxiHle-. (< p. b ) and l-iif 'te 

.t s,». ,'ie it liT'rti p. 7lt (lilt Grot.', who were both attai h(.d to 
the tioit.u . Ill e, hi e ivjit tu t .mJ the^e edit'iiitf 

A^cr.rfi.ng to I,idi>re, VUru wd- he ird to ^ay, that he watred 

w ir with the Ilniii.u>-, .xnrt unj with the ajio'tles.’ Such the 
. t the %e!e..th . entur> . tuo hui dred jears Ufore, the fatne .uid 
>.j . 7 t * ul '-ee.i t'< iilsxl. ii.'t to the .ijri.-f [t', hut to t’hrist. 

I'fi St,. d, t iMiit. I'ei, l.i.r. 1 — d. He p.irucaiarif 

da to uit eai.iiplw of 1 ruy, aud i'aitntuia. 
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pioportion of the R^maa people, many tliou- 
baad warrioi'., more c'^peciaU y of t!ie Hua-', \\ho 
Served under the standard oi* Alarie, were sliaa- 
gers to the name, or at least to the faitli, of 
('ijrlst ; and w e may suspect, \\ itliout any breach 
of charity or candour, that, in the hour of ‘•avage 
licence, ^\hen every passion was inllained, and 
every restraint was removed, the precepts of the 
Gospel sehlom inUnenced the behaviour of the 
Gotiiic Christians. The writers, the best dis- 
posed to exaggerate their clemency, have freely 
confessed, that a cruel slaughter was made of 
the Romans ; and that the streets of the 
city Were tilled with dead bodies, wliich re- 
mained without burial during tlie general con- 
sternation. The despair of the citizeivs was 
sometimes converted into fury ; and whenever 
the barbarians were piovoked by opposition, they 
extended the promiscuous massacre to the feeble, 
the innocent, and tlie helpless. The private 
revenge of foit) thousand slaves was exeiciscd 
without pity or remorse; and the ignominious 
lashes, wliicli they had formerly received, were 
washed away in the blood of the guilty, or ob- 
noxious, famihes. The matrons and virgins of 
Koine were exposed to injuries more tlrcadful, 
in tlie apprehension of chastity, than death itself; 
and the ecclesiastical historian has selected ;m 
example of female virtue, for the admiration of i 
future agcsri ^'2 A Roman lady, of singular i 
beauty, and orthodox faith, had excited the im- j 
p.itient desires of a young Goth, who, according I 
to the sagacious remai k of Sozomen, w as attached ; 
to the Aiian heresy. Exasperated by her ob- 
stinate resistance, he drew his sword, and, wnU 
the anger of a lover, sli ;htl\ wounded larncck. 
The bleeding lieroine siill contimud to bi.ive 
his Kseutiiienr, and tou[)i.l Ids love, tdl llie 
uuishei dc-lsted irom his unuv.iiliug elloits. u*- 
Spectfully conducted her in the s mctu iiy of ibe 
\' 4 tlcau, and p iivc six piec». •• of goUl t > the gi.ai ds 
of the chuicii, on LUlulllnm that tl.ev -liouiil , 
restore her inv iolate to t!ic ai lUs of h^) liu-baud. ; 
iSuch instances of courage and gLiiciositv wlic . 
not cxtieincdy common. The brut.d solilicis - 
sati.stied their sensual appetites, without cou'^ult- j 
iiig either tlie iiicliiiativm, or the dulics, of their | 
female captives : and a idcc question of ca- ids- , 
try was seriously agitated, ^Vhether tho^e tender ^ 
victims, wlio luul intlexibly refused tlieir consent ■ 
to the violation which they sust.iiiied, had lo'^^, j 
by their misfortune, ihe glorious ciown of \Ir- ; 
ginitv.to} There were other losses indeed of a , 


1((1 T, rn’r. /f'si I p lit I’r ’!• j t "oi * h m apirli >1 ti' Uit k 
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j more substantia] kind, and more general con- 
cern. It cannot be jiresumed, tnat all the bar- 
j bariaiis were at all timet, cajiahle of jierjietraling 
, such amorous outrages ; and the v. ant of youth, 
; or I>eautv, or chastitv, protected the greatest jiart 
j of tlie Roman women from the danger of a rape. 

luit avarice is an iiisati.ite and universal passion ; 

I since the enjoyment of almost ewery object that 
I can atlbrd pleasure to the ditlereut tastes and tem- 
1 pers of mankind may be procured by the pos- 
session of wealth. In the pillage of Rome, a just 
preference was given to gold and jewels, which 
contain the gi cutest value in the smallest c‘onipa.s 3 
and weight . but, after these portable riches had 
been removed by the more diligent robberii, tlie 
p<ilaces of Rome were rudely stripped of their 
splendid and eostlv furniture. The sideboards of 
' massy plate, and the variegated wardrobes of silk 
; and puiple, were inegulaily piled in the wagons, 

I that always followt'd the march of a Gothic 
I arm)-. Tlie most exquisite woiks of art were 
roughly handled, oi wantonly destroyed: many 
a statue was melted for the sake of the jirecious 
materials; and many a va.se, in the division of 
j tile spoil, was shivered into fragments by the 
I stroke ol a battle-axe. The acquisition of 
I I idles served only to stimulate the avarice of 
the rapacious baibarians, who proceeded*, by 
threats, by blows, and by tortures, to force 
fiom their prisoners the confession of hidden 
ticasure.t'’+ Visilile splendour and expense 
were alleged as tlie prcuif of a plentiful fortune; 
tile appearance of poverty was imputed to a 
parsimonious disposition; and the obstinacy of 
some uiisevs, why endured the most cruel tor- 
nicntA, befoie they wuuld discover the secret 
\ibisct of thiir atlbcTion. w.is fatal to many un- 
li ippv wictehes. who cxpircvl under the lusli, for 
Jcfu'Uig II) reveal their imaginary treasure^, 
d I;e edifues of Rome, tluaigh the damage has 
been much exaggerated, ree’eived some injury 
fiom the viohuce of the Goths. At their en- 
tiain'c thioitgli tile S.ilarian gate, thev fij'ed tli.} 
adjacent houses, to guide their march, anti to 
(hsiiaci the attention of the Citizen'k; the Humes 
wlieh encountered no obstacle in the disuiiicr 
of the night, consumed many private and public 
buddings; and the ruins of the palace of Sal- 
lust t 5 remained, in the age of Justinian, a 
state l\ nioiuuiient of the C>othic conflagration. •‘ '5 
Yet a cotemporarv historian has observed, that 
fne (•< uhl searcelv consume the enormous beuiiiS 
ot suiiel bia's, atid that the stieiigth of man was 
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insufficient to subvert the foundations of ancient 
structures. Some truth may possibly be con- 
cealed in his devout assertion, that the wrath of 
Heaven supplied the imperfections of }iO'>tile 
rage; and that the proud Forum of Rome, de- 
corated with the statues of so many gods and 
heroes, was levelled in the dust by the stroke 

of lightning. 

Captives and Whatever might he the numbers, 
tugiuves. of equestrian, or plebeian rank, who 
perished in the massacre of Home, it is confi- 
dently affirmed, that only one senator lost his 
Ufe by the sword of the enemy.*"'’ Rut it was 
not easy to compute the multitudes, who, from 
an honourable station, and a prosperous fortune, 
were suddenly reduced to the miserable con- 
dition of captives and exiles. As the barbarians 
had more occasion for money than for slaves, 
they fixed, at a moderate price, the redemption 
of their indigent prisoners ; and the ran-iom was 
often paid by the benevolence of their friends, 
or the charity of strangers, The captives, 
who w’ere regularly sold, either in open market, 
or by private contract, would have legally re- 
gained their native freedom, wliich it was impos- 
sible for a citizen to lose, or to alienate. * *'■» Rut as 
it was soon di'*covered, that tiie vindication of their 
liberty would endanger tlieir lives; and that tlie 
Goths, unless tliey were tempted to sell, nuglit 
be provoked to murder, their useless prisoners ; 
the civil jurisprudence had been already quali- 
fied by a wise regulation, tliat they should be 
obliged to serve the moderate term of five year^, 
till they had discharged by their labour the price 
of their redemption.*** Tlie nations who in- 
vaded the Roman empire, had driven before 
them, into Italy, whole troops of hungry and 
affrighted provincials, less apprehensive of servi- 
tude than of famine. The calamities of Rome 
and Italy dispersed the inhabitants to the most 
lonely, the most secure, the most distant places 
of refuge. VViiile the Gothic cavalry spread 
terror and desolation along the sea-coast of 
Campania and Tuscany, the little island of Igi- 
lium, separated by a narrow channel from the 
Argentarian promontory, repulsed, or elutlcd, 
their hostile attempts ; and at so small a dis- 
tance from Rome, great numbers of citizens 
were securely concealed in the thick woods of 
that sequestered spot.**- The ample patri- 
monies, which manv senatorian families po-*- 
sessed in Africa, invited them, if they had time, 


and prudence, to escape from the ruin of their 
country ; to embrace the shelter of that hospi- 
table province. The most illustrious of these 
fugitives was the noble and pious Froba,*ij the 
widow of the pnefect Petronius. After the death 
of her husband, the most powerful subject of 
Rome, she liad remained at the head of the Ani- 
cian family, and successively supplied, from her 
private fortune, the expense of the consulships 
of her three sous. When tlie city was besieged 
and taken by tiie Goths, Proba supported, with 
Christian resignation, tlie loss of immense riches; 
embarked in a small vessel, from whence she 
belield, at sea, the fiaines of her burning palace, 
and fied with her daughter Laeta, and lier grand- 
daughter, the celebrated virgin, Demetrias, to 
the coast of .\frica. The benevolent profusion 
with which the matron distributed the fruits, or 
the price, of her estates, contributed to alleviate 
tlie misfortunes of exile and captivity. But even 
the family of Proba herself was not exempt from 
the rapacious oppression of count Ileraclian, 
who basely sold, in matrimonial prostitution, 
the noblest maidens of Rome to the lust or 
avarice of the Syrian merchants. The Italian 
fiigitives were dispersed through the provinces, 
along tlic coast of Egypt and Asia, as far as Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem ; and the village of 
Refhlcm, tlie solitary residence of St. Jerom and 
Ids female converts, was crowded with illustrious 
beggars of either sex. and every age, who ex- 
cited the public compassion by tlie remembrance 
of tlieir past fortune.**-* This awful catastrophe 
of Rome filled the astonished empire with grief 
and terror. So interesting a contrast of great- 
ness and ruin disposed the fond credulity of the 
people to deplore, and even to exaggerate, the 
afflictions of the queen of cities. Tlie clergy, 
w ho applied to recent events the lofty metaphors 
of Oiicntiil prophecy, were sometimes tempted 
to confound the destruction of the capital, and 
tltc dissolution of the globe. 

There exists in human nature a .. 

^ . , . . sack of Rome 

strong propen‘>ity to depreciate the trooys 

advantages, and to magnify tlie 
evils, of tlie prev^ait times. Yet, when the first 
emotions bail ‘^uhsideil, and a fair estimate was 
in.nle of the real damage, the more learned and 
juuitii»U'> cotemporaries were forced to confess, 
tliat iidant Rome had formerly received more 
essential injury fium the' Gauls, than she had 
now sustained from tlie Goths in her declining 
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age. The experience of eleven centuricb has 
enabled postcritv piuiUice a luiiclj more sin- 
gular pur.dlel ; and to affirm \\illi confidence, 
tliat the ravages of the barbarians, %\ liom Alaric 
had led from the banks of the Danulie, vere 
less destructive, than the hostilities exercised by 
the troops of Charles the I'lfth, a t'atholic 
prince, who styled liiniself Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, The Goths evacuated the city at the I 
end of siK days, but Rome remained above nine 1 
months in the [lossession of the Imperi.dists ; 
and every hour was stained l)y some atrocious 
act of cruelty, lust, and rujiine, 'J'he authority 
of Alaric preserved some order and niotleration 
among the ferocious multitude, vvhich acknow- 
ledged liim for their leader and king ; but the 
constable of Bouibou had gloiiously fallen in 
the att.iek of the vvcdls; and the tleath of tlie 
general removetl eveiy restiaint of discipline, 
from an army wliich consisted of three inde- 
pendent nations, the It.dians, the Spaniards, 
and the Germans. In tlie beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the manners of Italy exhibited a 
rein irkable scene of the depravity of mankind. 
They united the sanguinary crimes that jirevail 
in an unsettled state of society, with the polished 
vices wliich spring fiom the abuse of art and 
luxury ; and the loose adventurers, who had vio- 
lated every prejudice of patriotism and supersti- 
tion to assault the palace of the Roman pontiff, 
must deserve to be considered as the most pro- 
fligate of the Italians- At the same a*ra, the 
Spaniimls were the terror both of the Old and 
New Woild • but their lagh-spirited valour was 
disgraced bv gloiauy piuie, rapaci*/US avarice, 
and unieleiitiiig cruelty. Indef.tt!g..ble in the i 
pursuit of fame and riches, tiitv had m.jaoved, 
liy repeats-d practice, the most c\*|msile and et- 
feetuul methods of luitmlng their julMUitrs; 
many ot the Castilians, who pilksgcd Uon.e, 
Were familiais of the hulv inqiti ,itii>r. ; and some 
volunteeis. peri*aps, were latJy returned from 
tile coiujuest of ^Mexico. The* (/Ci/nam were 
less coirupt than the Italians, less cruel than 
the S]>aniards ; and the rustic, or even savage, 
aspect of those Trajuontune warriors, often dis- 
guised a simple and merciful disposition. Rut 
they had imbibed, in the* first fervour of tlie 
retormation, the spirit, as vve*ll as the principles, 
of Luther. It was their favourite amuse*inent 
to insult, or destroy, the consecrated objects of 
Catholic supeisiiUon; they imlulgid, without 
pity or remorse, a devout Iiatred agruiist tlie 
clergy of every denomination anil degre*e*, who 


form so considerable a part of the inhabitanta 
of modern Rome ; and their fanatic zeal might 
aspire* to subvert the throne of Antichrist, to 
purity, witli blood and fire, the abominations of 
the spiritual Rabvlon.iW 

The retreat of tlie victorious Goths. 

, , ,, » Alancrvacu- 

who evacuated Rome on the sixth iium.-, and 

day,*i« might he the result of pru- Itl 

pence* ; hut it was not surely the 
effect of fear. At the head of an army, en- 
cumbered with rich and weighty spoils, their 
intrepid leader advanced along the Apjiian way 
into the southern provinces of Italy, de'stroying 
wliatever dared to oppose his passage, and con- 
tenting himself with the plunder of the unre- 
sisting country. I'he fate of Capua, the proud 
and luxurious metropolis of Campania, and 
which was respected, even in its decay, as the 
eighth city of the empire, is buried in obli- 
vion; whilst tlie adjacent town of Nola*-^ has 
been illustrated, on this occasion, by the sanctity 
of l*aulinus, wluiwas successively a consul, 
a monk, and a bishop. At tlie age of forty, he 
renounced tlie enjojinent of wealth and honour, 
of society and literature, to embrace a life of 
solitude and penance; and the loud applause of 
the clergy encouraged him to despise the re- 
proachc'S of his worldly friends, wlio ascril>ed 
this desperate act to some disorder of the mind 
or bodv.‘-> An e.irly and passionate .attach- 
ment deterinineil him to hx his Immblo dwelling 
in one of tiie suburbs of Nola, near tlie mira- 
culous tomb of St. Fa'lix, wliicli the public 
devotion h.ui alre.uly surroaiuled vsith five large 
ajid populous ehuiches. The reinaiTis of his 
I fortune, .uid of his m.der'-lai.dmg, were dedieuted 
to the* survive of the ghniuiis m.iitvr; whose 
pr.U'e, on thediv of iiis iestival, Paulinas never 
tailed to eekt.iate b_v a s^.Ruiii bvmii; and in 
whose luiu e he- ereeted a sixth cliiueh, of supe- 
rior elegance ..i.d luauty. which was de-corated 
with many ciuluus [uctuies, fi oiii the history of 
the Old and Xew lestanieut. Such assiduous 
zeal seemed the favour of the saint,'-"* or at 
least of the people* ; and, after fifteen years’ re- 
tirement, tlie- Roman consul was compelled to 
ac'cept the bishopric of Nola, a few months be- 
fore the city v\as invested by the Gotlis. During 
the siege, some religious persons were satisfic'd 
tliat they had seen, either in dreams or visions, 
the divine form of their tutelar patron; yet it 
soon appeared by the event, that Fa‘Ux wantenl 
power, or inc’inatiiin, to preserve* the fiock, of 
which he had foiinerly been the shepherd. Nola 
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was not saved from the j:^oncral devastation ; t-5 
and the captive bij'ilop vs as protected only hy the 
general opinion ot‘ iiis innocence and poverty. 
Above four years elapsed from the successful 
invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric, to the 
voluntary retreat of the Goths under tlic conduct 
Possession of of liis succossor Adolpluis; anil, 
during the whole time, they reigned 
A. u. 4 l> 8-412. without control over a C()iMit»-y, 
which, in the opinion t)f the ancient-., had united 
all the various excellencies of nature and art. 
The prosperity, imleetl, vviiicli Italy had attained 
in the auspicious age of tlie Antonines, ha<l gra- 
dually declined vvltli the (Kchno of the cjnj)ire. 
The fruits of a long j)eace perished under the 
rude graf-p of the barbarians ; and they them- 
selves were incapable of tasting the more ele- 
gant rehnemetits of luxury, wliich had been 
prepared for the use of the soft and polished 
Italians. Each soldier, however, claimetl an 
ample portion of the substantial plenty, the com 
and cattle, oil and wine, that vvas dallv collected 
and consumed in tlio Gothic camp ; and the 
principal warriors insulted the villas, and gar- 
dens, once inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, 
along the beauteous coa'.t of C'ampania. Their 
trembling captives, the sons and daughters of 
Roman senators, presented, in goblets of gold 
and gems, large ilrauglits of Falernian wine, 
to the haughty victors; who stretched their 
huge limbs under the sh-ido of plane-trees, n-' 
artificially disposed to exclude the scorching 
rays, and to admit the genial vvarmtii, of the 
sun. These delights were enhanced by tlie 
memory of past liard-.Iiips ; the comparison of 
their native soil, the bleai; and barren bills of 
Scythia, and the fro7en bank- of the Elbe and 
Danube, added new clianiis to the felicity of tiie 
Italian climate. ^ -7 

Pevth .'f \iiric- Whether fame, or conquest, or 
A D 11 . » riches, were the object of Alaric, 
he pursued that object with an inilefatigahle 
ardour, which could neither he ({uelled by ad- 
versity, nor satiafeii by success. No sooner hail 
he reached the extreme l.ind of Italy, than lie 
was attracted !iy the neiglilKiuriog prospect of 
a fertile and peaceful i-land. Yet even the 
posst..s-.ioii of Sicily he coTisidered onlv as an 
intermedi.ite step to the important exjiedition, 

^ which he already meditated ag.iin-t the continent 
of Africa. Tlie straits nf Rfiegii im and Mes- 
sina are twelve miles in length, and, in the 
narrowest passage, about one mile and a half 
broad ; and the falmlou-. monster-, of the ileep, 
the rocks of Sev i!a, and the w hit ipool of Chai v h- 
dis, could terrify none but the mo-t linii'd and 
unskilful manners. Yet as soon as the first 
division of the Goths liad embarked, a sudden 
tempest arose, which sunk, or scattered, many of 

12t See Jomandiv, de Keli fret, c "h 1. p. flo" FhilostorKius, 

1. 'V' f'lv- IXj, 1 j r. 1*). Barumoi, Annal. 

E.-C1W. A D. 410, No. r>. 4d. 
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(•"ini I Iinv, H.,t. Tsafur. xi.. ", 4. v He mimtions several of an 
enormous sue, one m rhe Imperial villa, at Wiitr.e, which Coliinita 
cailed hia ne-t, a-, the braochc^ were tap.ahle of holdiitj a iarav tab's, 
th- pro,>er attendant-, and the emperor hun-eif, wh.im Flmv i,uaint.v 
«yl^ IMirt umJir.e. aii expression which witii equal reason, be 

applied to Vlanc. 
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Her boosteil title-, and her golden helds ; 

With gnm d.'iiRht the i of w inter vievr 
A brighter daj , and sxies ot arurc hue ; 


the transports ; their courage was daunted by 
the terrors of a new element ; and the whole 
design w.is deferited by the premature death of 
Alaiic, wliich ti-ved, after a short illness, the 
fatal term of his conquests. The ferocious cha- 
racter of the harliariaiis vvas displayed, in the 
funeral of a hero, whose valour, and fortune, 
tliey celebrated with mournful applause. By 
the labour of a captive multitude, they forcibly 
diverted tlie course of tlie Busentinus, a small 
river that vvasiies the walls of Coiisentia. The 
royal sepulchre, adorned with the splendid spoils, 
and trophies, of Rome, was constructed in the 
vacant bed ; the waters were then restored to 
their natural channel; and the secret spot, where 
the remains of Alaric had been deposited, was 
for ever concttaled by the inhuman massacre of 
the prisoners, who had been employed to execute 
the work. 

The personal animosities, and 
hereditary fends, of the barbarians, ^ the’ ooEh*,'"® 
w'ere suspendeil by the strong ne- wfth^ih« 
cessitv of their affairs ; and the brave 
Adolphus, tlie hrother-in-lavv ot 
the deceased monarch, was unani- 
mously elected to succeed to his throne. The 
character and political system of the new king 
of the Goths may be best understood from his 
own conversation witli an illustrious citizen of 
Naibonne; who afterwards, in a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, related it to St. Jeroin, in the 
presence of the historian Orosius. In the full 
“ contidenceof valourand victoiy, I once aspired 
“ (said Adolphus) to change the face of the 
“ universe ; to obliterate the name of Horne ; to 
« erect on its ruins the dominion of the Goths; 
“ and to acquire, like Augustus, the immortal 
fame of the founder of a new empire. By 
‘‘ repeated experiments, I was gradually con- 
“vincv<l, that laws are essentially necessary to 
maintain and regulate u well-constituted state ; 
an.d that the fierce imtractable humour of the 
“ (ditlis was incap. ihle of heaiing tlie salutary 
“ yoke of laws and civil government. From 
“ tii.it nuHnent I proposed to myself a different 
“ objeci of glory and amliition ; and it is now 
my sinceie wish, that the gratitude of future 
** a-^es v-hould acknowledge the merit of a 
'-tranger, who Lm[doved the sword of the 
“ (ditlis, nut to subvert, but to restore and 
“ maintain, the pru-'perity of the Roman em- 
“ pire.”i’" With these pacific views, the sue- 
ces-vor of Alaric suspended the operations of 
war; and seriously negotiated with the Imperial 
coiiit a treaty of friend-.hip and alliance. It was 
the interest of the ministers of Ilonorius, who 
were now released from the obligation of their 
extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from the in- 
tolerable weight of the Gothic powers ; and 

Sctoit Ihe new frairranre of the openin;? rr>»e. 

And quirt' the petulant vintaire as it tn'ovv.s. 
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they readily accepted tlieir service ajjainst the 
tyrants and barbarians who infested the pro- 
vinces beyond the Alps. 131 Adoljduis, assuming 
the chaiacter of a Pioman general, directed his 
march from the extremity of Cantpania to the 
southern provinces of Gaul. His trooj>s, either 
by force or agreement, immediately occnjjied the 
cities of Narbonne, Thoulouse, and Ilourdeaux ; 
and though they were repulsed by count lloni- 
face from the walls of ^Marseilles, they soon ex- 
tended their quarters fiom the I\Ie<literranean to 
the Ocean. 'I’he oppressed provincials might 
exclaim, that the miserable remnant, whicli the 
enemy had spared, was cruelly ravislied by their 
pretended allies ; yet some specitius colours were 
not wanting to palliate, or justify, the violence 
of the Goths. The cities of Gaul, which they 
attacked, might perhaps be considered as in a 
state of rebellion against the government of 
Honoriiis : the articles of the treaty, or the se- 
cret instructions of the court, might sometimes 
be alleged in favour of the seeming usurjiatioiis 
of Adolphus; and the guilt of any irregular, 
unsuccessful, act of hostility, might ahvajs be 
imputed, with an appearance of truth, to the 
ungovernable spirit of a barbarian host, impa- 
tient of peace or discipline. The luxury of 
Italy had been less eftectual to soften the tem- 
per, than to relax the courage, of the Goths; 
and they had imbibed the vices, without imi- 
tating the arts and institutions, of civilised 
society. *3* 

The professions of .\dolphus were 
probablv sincere, and his attachment 
A.n.4U. cause of the republic was se- 

cured by the ascendant whicii a lion. an j.riiuxss 
had acquired over the laart and umler-*tanuing 
of the Inubarian king. IM.ieidiad • the li.aigl.- 
ter of tlie great 'rheudo'Jiis. and el C'all.i, his 
second wife, had received a rov.il c*Uieatii,n in 
the palace of Constantinople ; but the evenitnl 
story of her life is ctjnneeted w ilh the rtvedufious 
which agitated the Western empire under the 
reign of her brother Ilonorius. lien Koine 
was first invested b\ the arms ut Alaric, IMaculia, 
who was then about twenty years ot age, resiiUd 
in the city ; and her ready consent to the death 
of her cousin Serena has a cruel and ungrateful 
appearance, which, according to the tiicuin- 
stances of the action, may be aggravated, or ex- 
cused, by the consideration of her tender age. *34 
The victorious baibarians detained, eithtr as a 
hostage or a captive, ' ilie sifter ot IIoiu>rius; 
but, wliile she was eX[)osed to the tli'-gratc of 
following round Italy the motions ut .i Ciothic 
camp, she experienced, however, a decent ami 
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respectful treatment. The authoi ity of Jornan- 
des, who praises the beauty of Plaeidia, may 
pe*rhap'i be etmnterbalancetl l>y the silence*, the 
expressive silence, of her flatterers; yet the 
splendour of her birth, the bloom of jouth, the 
elegance t)f inaniiers, and the dexterous insinu- 
ation vv hicii she condescended tt) enipitw, made a 
deep iirqiressitin on the mind of Adolpluis; ami 
the Gothic king aspired to call himself tlie bro- 
tlier of the einperor. The ministers of Ilonorius 
rejected with disdain the proposal of an alliance 
so injurious to every sentiment of Roman pride ; 
aiul repeatedly urged the restitution of IMacitiia, 
as an intlispensable condition of the treaty of 
peace. But the daughter of Tht^odosius sub- 
mitted, without reluctance, to the desires of the 
conqueror, a yi)ung and valiant prince, who 
vielded to Alaric in loftiness of stature, but who 
excelled in the more attractiv e cpialities of grace 
and beauty. The marriage of Adolphus and 
IMacirlia* was consummated before the Goths 
retired from Italy; and tlie solemn, perhaps tlie 
anniversary, day of their nuptials was afterwards 
celebrated in the house of Ingcnmis, one of the 
most illustrious citizens of Narbonne in Gaul. 
'The bride, attired and adoined like a Uoiiiaii 
empress, was placed on a throne of state; and 
the king of the Goths, who assumed, on this 
occasion, the Roman habit, contented himself 
with a less honourable seat by her side. The 
nuptial gift, which, according to the custom of 
Ids nation,* ' was ofieretl to Flacidia, consisted 
of the rare and magnificent spoils of her coun- 
try. Fifty beautiful vouths, in silken robes, 
carried a bavin in e:uli ImiuI ; and one of tiieve 
b.i'inv w.i^ lilli.ll with pieies of gold, the ,itlier 
witli ]>us luus ''tm.es of an iiu-tlinable value. 
Attain^. Ml baig tin. spurt of foitune, aud ot t! e 
(ioths. was api.ointul to Ua.l the vhorus of the 
IlvuKi.aal song; tual the deixm-lvd imperor 
mi'zht aspiie to the ps.dse of a skilful musician. 
Tiie baihariaiis enjoved tlie iusoUnce of their 
triumph; aiid the jjrovimials rtjoiced in this 
alliance, which tciupeud. by the mild influence 
of love and reason, the fierce spirit of their 
Gothic lord.*-‘^ 

The hundred basins of gold and TheUwh.c 
gems, presentcMi to IMacidia at her i«asure*. 
nuptial feast, formed an inconsiderable portion 
of the Gothic treasures ; of wliicli some extra- 
onlinarv specimens loay be seketed Iroin the 
Idstorv of the successors ot .\(iolphus. iMany 
ciuuHjs and costiv tirnanu r.ts of [lure gv'kl, en- 
riched with j, wels, were fuurd in tlnir pahice of 
N.irlH.nm-. wh\.n it was piil.igtd, in tlie sixth 
centuiy, by the Fianks. sjxtv cups, or chalices; 
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fifteen pateTis, or plates, for the use of the com- 
munion ; twenty boxes, or cases, to hold tlie 
books of the Gospels ; this consecrated wealth 
was distributed by the son of Clovis among the 
churches of his dominions, and his pious liberal- 
ity seems to upbraid some former sacrilege of the 
Goths. They possessed, with more security of 
conscience, the famous juissorium, or great di-sli 
for the service of the tal)le, of massy gold, of the 
weight of five hundred pounds, and of far supe- 
rior value, from the precious stones, the extjuisite 
workmanship, and the tradition, that it had been 
presented by ^Etius, the patrician, to Torismond 
king of the Goths. One of the successors of 
Torismond purchased tlie aid of the French 
monarch by tlie promise of this magnificent gift. 
When he w’as seated on the throne of Spain, be 
delivered it with reluctance to the ambassadors 
of Dagobert ; despoiled them on the road ; sti- 
pulated, after a long negotiation, the inadequate 
ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of gold ; 
and preserved the 7nis‘toriumf as the pride of tlie 
Gothic treasurj’. ^^0 When that treasury, after 
the conquest of Spain, was plundered by tlie 
Arabs, they admired, and they haye celebrated, 
another object still more remaikuble; a table of 
considerable size, of one single piece of soliil 
emerald, encircled with three rows of fine 
pearls, supported by three hundred and sixty- 
five feet of gems and ma^'^y gold, and estimated 
at the price of five hundred thousand pieces of 
gold.^-t^ Some portion of the Gothic treasures 
might be the gift of fiieiidship, or the tribute of 
obedience: but the far greater part had been tlie 
fruits of war and rapine, the spoils of the em- 
pire, and perhaps of Rome. 

Laws fw the After the deliverance of Italy from 

and^ROTTie^^^ the Oppression of the Gotlis, some 
A D 4IU-417. secret counsellor was permitted, 
amidst the factions of the palace, to heal the 
wounds of that afflicted country. ^^3 By a wise 
and humane regulation, tlie eiglit provinces 
which had been the most deeply injured, Cam- 
pania, Tuscany, Picenum, Samuium, Apulia, 
Calabria, Bruttiuin, and Liicania, obtained an 
indulgence of fi'e years, the ordinary tribute 
was reduced to one iifth, and even that fifth wjs 
destined to restore, and support, the iwtful insti- 
tution of the public post^. I3y another law, Uie 
lands, which had been left without inliabitants 
or cultivation, were granted, with some dimi- 
nution of taxes, to the neighbours who should 
occupy, or the strangers w ho should solicit tliem ; 
and tile new possessors were secured against the 
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143 Hu tliree laws are luscrioti in the Theodosiaa Code, !. xi. 


future claims of the fugitive proprietors. About 
the same time a general amnesty wa^ published 
in the name of Honorius, to abolish the guilt and 
memory of all the invohnitari/ ofllences, which had 
been committed by his unhappy subjecN, during 
the term of the public disorder and calamity. A 
decent and respectful attention was paid to the 
restoration of the capital; the citizens were en- 
couraged to rebuild the edifices which had been 
destroyed or damaged by hostile fire ; and ex- 
traordinary supplies of corn were imported from 
the coast of Africa. The crowds that so lately 
fled before the sw'ord of tiie bariiarians, were soon 
recalled by the hopes of plenty and pleasure; 
and Albinus, priefect of Rome, informed the 
court, w'ith some anxiety and surprise, that, in a 
single day, he had taken an account of the arrival 
of fourteen thousand strangers. In less than 
seven years, the vestiges of the Gothic invasion 
were almost obliterated ; and the city appeared 
to resume its former splendour and tranquillity. 
The venerable matron replaced Iier crown of 
laurel, wliich had been rutfled by the storms of 
war ; and was still amused, in the last moment 
of her decay, with the prophecies of revenge, of 
victory, and of eternal dominion, 

This apparent tranquillity xvas „ . 

I'iiii *u ^ c Revolt and 

soon di'-turbed by the approach of defeat of 
an hostile armament from tlie coun- wtfmof’.Tfrica. 
try which aflbrdcd the daily subsist- -A.d. 4U. 
cncc of the Roman people. Ilcraclian, count of 
Africa, who. iimler the most diflicult and dis- 
tressful circumstances, iiad suppoi ted, with active 
loyalty, tiie cause of Ilonorius, was tempted, in 
the year of liis consulship, to assume the character 
of a rebel, and the title of emperor. The ports 
of Afn’ca were immediately filled witli the naval 
forces, at the head of which ho prepai ed to invade 
luly : and his fleet, when it cast anclior at the 
mouth of the Tyher. indeed sin passed the fleets 
of Xerxes and Alexander, if all llio xes^els, in- 
cluding tiie royal galley, and the smallest boat, 
did actually amount to the incredible number of 
three thousand two Imndred. * ‘<3 Vt-t with .such 
an armament, wdneh might have subverted, or 
rc'^tored, the greatest empires of the earth, the 
Afiican usurper made a very faint and feeble 
iinjire-ision on the provinces of liis rival. As he 
maichod from the port, along the road which 
leads to the gates of Rome, he w as encountered, 
terrified, and routed, by one of the Imperial 
captains; and the loid of this mighty host, de- 
serting his fortune and his friends, ignominiously 
fled with a single ship. When Heraclian 

ht ixviu lee. 7., I. x:u. ht. ri. le?. 12., 1. xv tit xit. leg 14. 
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embarked at Porto the 9th of October, .V.D. 41G. See Tillemont, 
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IIG Orobius composed his history in Africa, only two years after 
the event , yet his authontr seems to be overbalanced bv the impro- 
hthibty of tne fact. The Chronicle of Marcetlniis gives Heraclian 
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landed in the harbour of Carthage, he found 
that the whole province, disdaining such an un- 
worthy ruler, had returned to tlieir allegiance. 
The rebel was beheaded in the ancient temple of 
Memory ; hi*> consulship \%as abolished and 
the remains of his private fortune, not exceeding 
the moderate sum of four thousand pounds of 
gold, ^^ere granted to the braAe Constantins, who 
had already defended the throne, which he after- 
wards shared with his feeble sovereign. Ho- 
norius viewed, with supine indifference, the 
calamities of Rome and Italy ; but the rebel- 
lious attempts of Attalus and Heraclian, against 
his personal safety, awakened, for a moment, 
the torpid instinct of his nature. He was pro- 
bably ignorant of the causes and events which 
preserved him from these impending dangers; 
and as Italy was no longer invadt'd by any foreign 
or domc'itic enemies, he peaceably exi^ted in the 
palace of Ravenna, while tlie tyrants beyonil the 
Alps were repeatedly vanquislied in the name, 
and by the lieutenants, of the son of TJieodo- 
sius-i^*^ In the course of a busy and interesting 
narrative, I might possibly forget to mention the 
death of such a prince ; and I shall tliercfure 
take the precaution of observing, in this place, 
that he survived the last siege of Rome about 
thirteen years. 

Rerotutinns The Usurpation of Constantine, 

rfUauiand received the purple from tlie 

A.D. 409 — 413 . legjQijs of Britain, had been suc- 
cessful; and seemed to be secure. His title 
was acknowledged, from the wall of Antoninus 
to the columns of Hercules ; and, in the nii<Ut 
of the public disorder, he sh.ucd tlie dominion, 
and the plunder, of Gaul and Sjuin, with tlie 
tribes of barbai icin'-, who'-e dcstiuctiie progress 
w’as no longer checked by the Uhineor Bir<.uee>. 
Stained w irh the blood of tiie kiii'-nien of llono- 
rius, he extorted, from tiie court of R.uenna, 
with which lie secretly corresponded, the ra- 
tification of his rebellious claim'?. Constantine 
engaged himself, by a solemn promise, to <ieli\cr 
Italy from the Goths; adianccd as far as the 
banks of the Po ; and after alarming, rather 
than assisting, his pusillanimous ally, hastily re- 
turned to the palace of Arles, to celebrate, with 
intemperate luxurv', his vain and ostentatious 
triumph. But this transient prosperity was soon 
interrupted and destroyed by the revolt of count 
Gerontius, the bravest of his generals; who, 
during the absence of his son C'onstans, a prince 
already invested with the Imperial purple, had 
been left to comrnaiul in the jiroiinces of Sjiain. 
For some reason, of wliich we are ignorant, 
Gerontius, instead of a'suming the diadem, 
placed it on the head of Ifs friend Maximus, 
who fixed his resideiue at Tan.igona, while the 
active count pressed fuiwaids, thiough the P\- 


ronees, to surprise the two emperors, Constantine 
and Constans, before they could prepare for their 
defence. The son was made prisoner at Vienna, 
and immediately put to death : and the unfor- 
tunate youth had scarcely leisure to deplore the 
eleiatioti of his family; which had tempted, or 
compelled him, sacrilegiously to desert the peace- 
ful obscurity of the monastic life. The father 
maintained a riege within the walls of Arles; 
but those walls must ha\c yielded to the assail- 
ants, had not the city been unexpectedly relieved 
by the approach of an Italian army. Tlie name 
of Ilonorius, the proclamation of a lawful em- 
peror, astonished the contending parties of the 
rebels. Gerontius, abatidoued by his own troops, 
escaped to the confines of Spain; and rescued 
Ids name from oblivion, by the Roman courage 
whicli appeared to animate the last moments of 
his life. In the middle of the night, a great 
I)ody of his perfidious soldiers surrounded, and 
attacked Ids house, which he had strongly liar- 
ricadetl. His wife, a valiant fiiend of the nation 
of the Alani, and some faithful slaves, were still 
attached to his person; and he used, with so 
i much skill and resolutimi, a large magazine of 
I darts and arrows, that above three hundred of 
the assailants lost their lives in the attempt. His 
slaves, wlicn all tlie missile weapons were spent, 
fled at the dawn of day; and Gerontius, if he 
had not been restrained l»y conjugal tenderness, 
might have imitated their example; till the 
soldiers, provoked by such idistinato resistance, 
apjilicd fire on all siiies to the house. In tin's 
j fatal extremity, he coinphed with the request of 
i his biuliarian friend, ai.d cut oil his head. Tlie 
I wife of Gerontius, vibo conjured him not to 
! abandon her to a life of niiserv and disgrace, 
i c.igeily presented her neck to his sword; and 
■ the tragic scene was tenmnated by tbe death of 
I the count himself, who. after three inellectual 
I Strokes, drew a shoit dagger, and sheathed it in 
I Ids heart. The un])rute-CTed Maximus, wliom 
lie had invested with the purple, was iiidebted 
for his life to the contempt that was entertained 
of Ids power and aldlities. The caprice of the 
barbarians, who ravaged Spain, once more seated 
this Imperial phantom on the throne : but they 
soon resigned him to the justice of Flonorius; 
and the tvrant IMaximus, after he had been shown 
to the people of Ravenna and Rome, was pub- 
licly executed. 

The general, Constantins was his riiararter .ird 
name, who raised by his approach VonV** 

the siege of Arles, and dissipated the 
troops of Gerontius, was born a Rom.an ; and 
[ this remarkable distinction is strongly expressive 
of the decay of ndlitary spirit among the subjects 
j of the empiie. Tiie strength and m.ijestv which 
I were conspicuous in tlie person of that general,' - 
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marked him, in the popular opinion, as a can- 
didate worthy of the throne, which he afterwards 
ascended. In the familiar intercourse of private 
life, his manners were cheerful and engaging: 
nor would he sometimes disdain, in the licence 
of convivial mirth, to vie with the pantomimes 
themselves, in the exercises of their ridiculous 
profession. But when the trumpet summoned 
him to arms ; when he mounted his horse, and, 
bending down (for such liis singular 

practice) almost upon the neck, fiercely rolled 
his large animated eyes round tlie field, Con- 
stantins then struck terror into his foes, and 
inspired his soldiers with the assurance of vic- 
tory. He had received from the court of Ravenna 
the important commission of extirjjating rebel- 
lion in the provinces of the West ; and tlje pre- 
tended emperor Constantine, after enjoying a 
short and anxious respite, was again besieged in 
his capital by the arms of a more formidable 
enemy. Yet this interval allowed time for a 
successful negotiation with the Franks and Ale- 
manni ; and his ambassador, Edobic, soon re- 
turned, at the head of an army, to di>turb tlie 
operations of tlie siege of Arles. Tlie Roman 
general, instead of expecting the attack in his 
lines, boldly, and porliaps wisely, resolved to 
pass the Rhone, and to meet tlie barbarians. 
His measures were conducted with so much 
skill and secrecy, that, while tliey engaged the 
infantry of Constantins in the front, tliey were 
suddenly attacked, surrounded, and destroyed, 
by the cavalry of his lieutenant Ulpliilas, who 
had silently gained an advantageous post in the 
rear. The remains of the army of Edobic were 
preserved by fliglit or submission, and their 
leader escaped from the field of battle to the 
house of a faithless friend ; who too clearly un- 
derstood, that the head of his obnoxious guest 
would be an acceptable and lucrative present 
for the Imperial general. On this occa'»ion 
Constantins lichaved with tlie magnanimity of a 
genuine Roman. Subduing, or suppressing, 
every sentiment of jealousy, he publicly .acknow- 
ledged the merit and services of Ulphilas : but 
he turned with horror from the assassin of 
Edobic ; and sternly intimated his commands, 
that the camp should no longer he polluted l)y 
the presence of an ungrateful wretch, who h,ad 
violated the laws of friendship and hospitalitv'. 
The usurper, wJio lieheld, fioin the walls of 
Arles, the ruin of his last hopes, was tempted to 
place some confidence in so geiieious a ct)ri- 
queror. He reijuired a solemn jiroinisc for liis 
security; and after receiving, by the inijmsitioii 
of hands, the sacred character of a Christian 
presbyter, he ventured to open tlie gates of the 
city. But lie soon experienced, that the prin- 
ciples of honour and integrity, which might re- 
gulate the ordinary conduct of Constantins, were 
superseded by the loose doctrines of peditical : 
Death of the ''^‘^•‘ality. Tlic llomau general, in- 
usurper deed, refused to sully his laurels 
onswnnne. ijj^od of Coiistantinc ; but 

Not, ‘i8. abdicated emperor, and his son 
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JiiH.an, were sent under a strong guard into 
j Italy; and before tliey reached the palace of 
, Ravenna, they met the ministers of death. 

At a time wlien it was universally 
confessed, that almost every man 
in the empire was superior in per- 
sonal merit to the princes whom auaIu,! 
the accident of their birth had seated ’ 
on tlie throne, a rapid succession of usurpers, 
regardless of the fate of their predecessors, still 
continued to arise. 'Fhis miscliief was peculiarly 
felt in the provinces of Spain and Gaul, where 
the principles of order and obedience had been 
extinguished by war and rebellion. Before 
Constantine resigned the purple, and in the 
fourth month of the siege of Arles, intelligence 
was received in the Imperial camp, that Jovinus 
had assumed the diadem at Mentz, in the Upper 
Germany, at tlie instigation of Goar, king of 
the Alani, and of Guntiariiis, king of the Bur- 
gundians ; and that the candidate, on whom 
they had bestowed the empire, advanced with a 
formidable liost of barbarians, from tlie banks 
of tlie Rhine to those of the Rhone. Ev'ery 
circumstance is dark and extraordinary in the 
short history of the reign of Jovinus. It was 
natural to expect, that a brave and skilful 
general, at the head of a victorious army, would 
have asserted, in a field of battle, the justice of 
the cause of Iloriorius. The hasty retreat of 
Constantius might be justified by weighty rea- 
sons ; but he resigned, without a struggle, the 
possession of Gaul : and Dardanus, tlie pra'to- 
rian prefect, is recorded as the only magistrate 
who refused to yield obedience to tlie usurper. > 
When the Goths, two years after the siege of 
Rome, established their quarters in Gaul, it was 
natural to sujipose that their inclination could 
be divided only between the emperor Honorius, 
with whom they had formed a recent alliance, 
and tlie degraded Attains, whom they reserved 
in their camp for the occasional purpose of 
acting the part of a musician or a monarch. 
Vet in a moment of disgust (for wliieh it is not 
easy to assign a caiisu, or a date), Adolphus 
connected himself with tlie usurper of Gaul; 
and imposed on Attains the ignominious task 
of negotiating the treaty, which ratified his own 
disgrace. e are again surprised to read, that, 
instead of considering the Gothic alliance as 
the firmest support of his throne, Jovinus up- 
braided, ill dark and am!;iguous language, the 
officious importunity of Attains ; that, scorning 
the advice of his great ally, he invested with 
the purple his brother Sebastian ; and that he 
most impruilently accepted the service of Sarus, 
when that gallant chief, the soldier of Honorius, 
was provoked to ilesort the court of a prince, 
who knew not how to reward, or punish. 
Adolphus, educated among a race of warriors, 
who esteemed the duty of icvenge as the most 
precious and sacred portion of their inheritance, 
advanced with a body of ten thousand Goths to 
encounter the hereditary enemy of tlie house of 
Balti. He attacked Sarus at an unguarded 
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moment, when he was accompanied only l>y 
eighteen or twenty of his valiant followers. 
United by friendship, animated l>y despair, !>ut 
at length oppressed by multitudes, this band 
of heroes deserved the esteem, without exciting 
the compassion, of their enemies; and the lion 
was no sooner taken in tlie toils,'^^ than he was 
instantly despatched. The death of Sams dis- 
solved the loose alliance which Adolphus still 
maintained with the usurpers of Gaul. He 
again listened to the dictates of love and pru- 
dence ; and soon satisfied the brother of Placidia, 
by the assurance that he w ould imniedi.itely 
transmit, to the palace of Ravenna, the heads of 
the two tyrants, Jovinus and Sebastian. The 
king of the Goths executed his promise without 
diflicalty or delay : the helpless brothers, un- 
supported by any personal merit, were aban- 
doned by their baibarian auxiliaries; and the 
short opposition of Valentia was expiated by 
the ruin of one of the noblest cities of Ciaul. 
The emperor, chosen by the Roman senate, who 
had been promoted, degraded, insuUetl, restored, 
again degraded, and again insulted, was finally 
abandoned to his fate: but when the Gothic 
king withdrew his protection, he was restrained, 
by pity or contempt, from oirering any >iolence 
to the person of Attalus. The unfortunate 
Attalus, who was left without subjects or allies, 
embarked in one of the ports of Spain, in search 
of some secure and solitarj’ retreat : but he was 
intercepted at sea, conducted to the presence of 
Honorius, led in triumph through the streets of 
Home or Ravenna, and publicly exposed to the 
gazing multitude, on the second step of tlie 
throne of his invincible coiupicior. The same 
measure of punishment, with which, in the days 
of his prosperity, he was accused of menacing 
his ri\al, was jntlictcd on Attalus himself. la* 
was condemned, after the amputation of two 
fingers, to a perpetual exile in tla- isle of Ijj'ari, 
where he was supplied with the decent nccc-r- 
saries of life. The remainder of the reign of 
Honorius was undisturbed by rcbcdlion ; and it 
maybe observed, that, in the space of fi\e years, 
seven usurpers had yielded to the fortune of a 
prince, who was himself incapable either of 
counsel or of action. 

inTasion of The Situation of Spain, separated, 
sEel" v 4 i^dais o*' sides, from the enemies of 
Rome, bv the sea, by the mountains, 
Oct. 13.* and by iiitennediate provinces, had 
secured the long tranquillity of that remote and 
seijucstered country; and we may observe, as a 
sure sMiiptom of domc'-tic h.qipincss, that, in a 
jieriod of four hundred xt.irs, Sjiain furnished 
verv few’ materials to the history ot the Uom.iu 
empire. 'Die foot^-teps of the baibaiians, who, 
ill the reign of Gallieiiu^, had penetrated beyond 
tlie Pyrenees, were soon obliterated by the 
return of peace ; and in the lourth century ot 


the Christian rcra, the cities of Emerita, or 
Florida, of Corduba, Se\ille, Hracara, and Tar- 
ragona, were numbered witli the most Illustrious 
of tlie Roman world. The various plenty of 
the animal, the vegetable, and tlie mineral king- 
doms, was iinpro\ed and manufactured by the 
skill of an industrious people ; and the peculiar 
advantages of naval stores contributed to support 
ail extensive and profitable trade. 'I'he arts 
and sciences flourished under the protection of 
the emperors ; and if the char.icter of the Spa- 
niards was enfeebled by peace and servitude, 
tlie hostile approach of the Germans, who had 
spread terror and desolation from the Rliine to 
the IVrenecs, seemed to rekindle some sparks 
of military ardour. As long as the defence of 
the mountains was intiusted to the hardy and 
faithful militia of the country, they successfully 
repelled the freipient attempts of tlie barba- 
rians. But no sooner had the national troops 
been compelled to resign their post to the Ho- 
norian bands, in the service of Constantine, 
tlian the gates of Spain w ere trc.'»cherou.‘'ly be- 
trajed to the public enemy, about ten months 
before the sack of Rome by the Goths. The 
consciousness of guilt, and the thirst of rapine, 
prompted the mercenary guards of the Pyrenees 
to desert their station ; to invite the arms of 
the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani ; and to 
swell tlie torrent which was poured v\ith irre- 
sistible violence from the fiontiers of Gaul to 
the sea of Africa. Tlie misfortunes of Spain 
may be descrilied in the language of its most 
eloquent liistorian, wlio bus concisely expressed 
the passionate, and peihajis exaggerated, de- 
clamations of coteinporary writers. i-": «« The 

‘‘ irruption of these nations was followed by the 
“ most dreadful calamities : as the barbarians 
exeicistd their indiscimiinate cruelty on the 
“ foituiies of the Roninns and the Spaniards, 
“ and ravaged with cijual fury the cities and the 
open country. The pi ogress of famine re- 
“ (laced the miserable inhabitants to feed on the 
fle^li of their fellow -creatures ; and even the 
wild beasts, who multiplied, without control, 
“ in the desert, were exasperated, by the taste of 
** blood, and the impatience of hunger, boldly 
“ to attack and devour tbeir human prey. Pes- 
‘‘ tilence soon appeared, the inseparable com- 
“ panion of famine ; a large proportion of the 
“people was swept away; and the groans of 
“ the dying excited only the env'v of their sur- 
“ viving friends. At length the barbarians, 
“ satiated with carnage and rapine, and afflicted 
by the contagious evils which they themselves 
“ bad introduced, fixed their permanent seats in 
‘‘ the dcpo})ulated country. The ancient Cxal- 
“ licia, whoso limits included the kingdom of 
“ Old Castile, was divided between the Suevi 
“ and the Vandals ; the Alani were scattered 
“over the provinces of Cartliagena and Lusi- 
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« tania, from the Mediterranean to tlie Atlantic 1 venerable bishop. 1*5 1 TJie unfortunate Placi- 
“ Ocean ; and the fruitful territory of Boetica I dia, instead of the respectful compassion, which 
“was allotted to the Siliinji, anotiier branch of ■ she niieht have excited in the most sav.T-- 


“ the Vandcilic nation. After regulating this 
“ partition, the conquerors contracted with their 
“ new subjects some reciprocal engagements of 
“ protection and obedience : tlie lantls were 
“ again cultivated ; and the towns and villages 
“ were again occupied by a captive people. 

“ Tlie greatest part of the Spaniards was even 
“ tlisposed to prefer this new condition ofjioverty 
“ and barharisiii, to the severe ojipressions of , 
“ the Homan government; yet there were many j 
who still asserted their native freedom ; ami 
“ who refused, more especially in the inoun- 
tains of Gallicia, to submit to the barbarian 
“ yoke.” 

A.i„i,,h.,s img The important present of the 
mwlVrt’mto of Jovinus and Sebastian 

hp.un. had approved the frieinlship of Adol- 

A. D. u I. and restored Gaul to the obe- 

dience of his brother Honorius. Peace was 
incompatible with the situation and temper of 
the king of the Goths. He readily accepted 
tlie projiosal of turning his victorious arms 
against tJie barbarians of Spain; the troops of 
Constantins intercepted Ids communication with 
the soa-ports of Gaul, and gently pressed Ids 
marcli towards the Pv rouees : i'’ * he passed tlie 
mountains, and surpilsed, in the name of tlie 
emperor, the city of Barcelona. Tlie fondness 
of Adolphus for his Uoinaii bride wa> not 
abated by time or possession ; and tiie birth of a 
son, surnained, from his illustrious grandsirc, 
Tlieodosius, appeared to fix him for ever in the 
interest of tlie repuiiUc. The loss of that infant, 
whose remains were deposited in a silver coffin 
in one of tlie churclies near Barcelona, afflicted 
ids parents ; but the grief of the Gothic king 
was suspended by the labours of the field; and 
the course of his victories was soon interrupted 
Iiy domestic treason. He had imprudently re- 
ceived into hi.s service one of the followers of 
Sams ; a barbarian of a daring spirit, but of a 
diminutive stature; wliose secret desire of re- 
venging the death of Id^ beloved patron, was 
continually iiritateil by tlie sarcasms of his 
HiMieuh. rii'-ulent master. Adolphus was as- 
' ‘‘‘i'-^'inated in tlie pal.ice of Barce- 
lona ; the laws of the succession 
were violated by a tumulluoiis faction ; ' and 

a stranger to the royal race, is.ngeiic, the brother 
ot Sarus him-'elf, ^\as seated on the Gothic 
throne. liie first act of his leigri was the 
inhuman murder of tlie six cldldiLii of Adol- 
phus, the isme of a h>nner maiiiage, whom he 
tore, wuiiuut pity, fiom the feelile arms of a i 


' breasts, vv'as treated with ciuel and wanton in- 
sult. Tlie daughter of the empoioi Theodosius, 
, confounded among a crowd of vulgar captives, 
Was compelled to maich on foot above twelve 
I miles, before the horse of a barbarian, the as- 
l sassin of an husband whom Plaeidia loved and 
' lamented, 

But Plaeidia soon obtained the TheGoth<i 
pleasure of revenge; ami the view' re-!n,rTs*Afn 
of her ignominious sutferings might 11 . 3 - 41 S. 
rouse an indignant people against the tyrant, 
who w'as assassinated on the seventh day of his 
usurpation. After the death of Singeric, the 
free choice of the nation bestowed the Gothic 
sceptre on Wallia ; w'hose warlike and ambitious 
temper appeared, in the beginning of his reign, 
extremely hostile to the republic. He marched 
in arms, from Barcelona to the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients revered and 
dreaded as the boundary of the world. But, 
when he reached the southern promontory of 
Spain, and, fiom. the rock now covered by the 
foi tress of Giliraltar, contemplated the neigh- 
bouring and feitile coast of Africa, Wallia re- 
sumed the designs of coiKjucst, which had been 
interrupted by the death of Alaric. The winds 
and waves again disappointed the enterprise of 
tlie Gotlis ; and the minds of a superstitious peo- 
))le were deeply nfl'ected by the repeated disasters 
j of Storms and shiiiwrecks. In this disposition, 

1 the successor of Adolphus no longer refused to 
j listen to a Roman ambassador, wliose proposals 
> were enforced by the real, or supposed, approach 
I of a numerous army, under the conduct of the 
j brave Constantius. A «5olemn treaty was stijm- 
J lated and observed : Plaeidia xvas honourably 
I restored to her brother; six hundred thousand 
; measures of wheat were delivered to thehimgiy 
1 Goths ; IC4 and Wallia engaged to draw his 
I sword in the service of tlie em[)iie. A bloody 
I war was in-)tantly excited among the barbarians 
ol Spain ; arnl t!ie contending princes are said 
to have addres->e<.l their letters, their ambassa- 
<lors, and their hostages, to the throne of tlie 
A\estein emperor, exhorting him to remain a 
trarnjuil spectator of their contest ; the events 
of which mU'.t be favourable to the Romans, by 
the mutual slaughter of their common enemies. 
file Spanish war was obstinately supported, 
durinu three campaigns, with desperate valour, 
and various success; and the martial achieve- 
ments of Wallia diffused through the empire 
the superior renown of tlic Gothic hero. He 
extoiminated the Silingi, who had irretrievably 
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ruined the elegant plenty of the pnnince of 
Roetica. He slew, in ))attle, the king of the 
Alani ; and the remains of those .Sc\tlii<in wan- 
derers, who C'iCaped from the field, instead of 
ehoosing a new leader, luimbly sought a refuge 
under the staiuUml of tlie Vandals, ^^ith whom 
they were c\er afterwards confounded. The 
Vandals themsehes, and the Sue\i, jielded to 
the elforts of the in\incihle Goths. The pro- 
miscuous multitude of barbarians, whose retieat 
had been intercejited, were dri\en into the 
mountains of Gallicia; where they still conti- 
nued, in a narrow’ compass, and on a bairen 
soil, to exercise their domestic and implacable 
Jiostilities. In the pride of \ictory, M'allia was 
faithful to his engagements : he restored his 
Spanish conquests to the obedience of Honoriiis ; 
and the tyranny of the Imjierial ofticers soon 
reduced an oppressed people to regiet the time 
of their barliarian servitude. M’InIe the eseiit 
of the war was still doubtful, tlie lirst advan- 
tages obtained by the arms of Vallia had encou- 
raged the court of Ravenna to decree the honours 
of a triumph to their feeble sovereign. He 
entered Rome like the ancient conquerors of 
nations; and if the monuments of servile cor- 
ruption liad not long since met with the fate 
■which they deserved, we should probably find 
that a crowd of poets, and orators, of magis- 
trates, and bishops, applauded the fortune, the 
■wisdom, and the invincible courage, of the 
emperor Honorius.i^® 

Theiresta. Such a triumph might have been 
ju«tly claimed by the ally of Rome, 

A. !>. 413 . if ■\Vallia, litfore he repa>sed the 
Pyrenees, had extirpated the seeds of the Spa- 
nish war. His victorious Goths fortv-tliree 
years after tliey had parsed the IKuiube, were 
establislicd, according to the faith of in 

the possession of the second Aquit.iin ; a mari- 
time province botwee-n the Garonne and tlic 
I.oire, under tlie civil an»l ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of Bourdeaux, That mctiopolis, ad- 
vantageously situated for the trade of the ocean, 
was built in a regular and elegant form ; and 
its numerous inhabitants were distinguished 
among the Gauls by tlicir wealth, their learning, 
and the politeness of their manneis. Tlie ad- : 
jacent jirovince, which has been fondly compared 
to the garden of Eden, is blessed with a fruit- 
ful soil, and a temjierate climate : the face of 
the country displayed tlie arts and the rew arils 
of industry; and the Goths, after their martial 
toiU, luxuriously exhausted tlie rich vimvards 
of Aquitain. i’’* The Gothic limits were en- 
larged, by tile additional gift of some neigh- • 
bouring dioceses; and the sncics-ois of Aliric 
hxtd llicir roval residence at I lumlouse, "l.ich 
included live* populous ijuaitLi's, oreitic^, "ithiu 
the spacious circuit of its walls. About the same 
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I time, in the last years of the reign of Ilonorius, 
; the Goths, tlie Ruuc.i’NniANs, and rru „ „ 

. ’ , . , ’ ihenunrun- 

tlio i-RANKs, olitamed a jiermanent dun-,, 
seat and d«*minion in tlie* provinces of Gaul. 
Ihe liberal gram of the usurper Jovinus to his 
Rurgiuuiian allies, was continued hv the lawful 
empe-ror ; the lands of tlie liist, or I’pper, 

. Germany, were ceded to those fcnuid.ible bar- 
baiians ; and thev graduallv occiqiicd, either by 
I conquest or treatv, the two provinces whuh still 
retain, with the titles of l)iiihr/ and of Couyiti/, 
the national niipellation of ilurguiuiy. The 
Flanks, the valiant and faithful allies of the Ro- 
man republic, were soon tempted to imitate the 
I invaders, whom they had so liravely resisteil. 

Treves, the ciqiital of Gaul, was pillaged by 
j their lawless bands; and tlie liuinlile colony, 

I whicli they so long maintained in the district of 
: 'I'oxandiia, in Riali.uit, insensibly inultiphed 
; along the banks of the Meuse and Sclieldt, till 
i tlieir iruiependent power tilled the whole extent 
j of the Second, or I.owcr Germany. These 
I facts may be sufliciently justified liy historic 
evidence: but the foundation of the French 
monarchy by Pharamonil, the conquests, the 
laws, and even tiie existence, of that hero, have 
been justly arraigned by the impartial severity 
of m^ern criticism. 

The ruin of tlie opulent provinces state of ihe 
of Gaul maybe dated from the csla- 
blishment of tliese baibarians, wliosc ^ 
alliance was dangerous and oppressive, and who 
were capriciously impelled, by interest or jiassion, 
to vio!a»e the public jie.ice. A heavy and par- 
tial ransom was imposed on tlie surviving pro- 
vincials, wlio h.id e*-capv<l the eahumties of war ; 
tlie faiiest and mo'-t feitde lamls were as'.ignetl 
to the rapacious stranger'-, for the vise tjf their 
faimhes, their dave', and their cattle; and the 
trembling natives relinquished with a sigh tlie 
inheritance of their father'.. Yet these domestic 
misfortunes which are seldom the lot of a van- 
(juGhed people, liad been felt and inflicted by 
the Romans thein>edves, not only in the inso- 
lence of foreign conquest, but in the madness of 
civil discord. The triumvirs proscrilied eigh- 
teen of the most flourishing colonies of Italy ; 
and di'-tributed their lands and houses to the 
veterans who revenged the death of Ca'sar, and 
oppres''cd the liberty of their country. Two 
poets, of unequal fame, have deplored, in simi- 
lar circumstances, the loss of their patrimony ; 
but the legionaries of Augustus appear to have 
surpassed, in violence and injustice, the liarba- 
naus, who invaded Gaul under the reign of 
Ilonorius. It was not vvithout the utmost 
dilficulty that Virgil escaped from tlie sword 
of the cemturiun, who had usurped his firm in 
the neighbourhood of Mantua hut Paulinns 
of Uourueaux received a sum of money from his 
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Gothic purchaser, which lie accepted with plea- 
sure and surprise ; and, though it was much in- 
ferior to the real value of his estate, this act of 
rapine was disguised by some colours of mo- 
ileration and equity. iTi Xhe odious name of 
conquerors, was softened into the mild and 
friendly appellation of the quests of the Romans ; 
and the barbarians of Gaul, more esjiecially the 
Goths, repeatedly declared, that they were bound 
to the people by the ties of hospitality, and to the 
emperor by the duty of allegiance and military 
service. The title of Honoriiis and his succes- 
sors, their laws, and their civil magistrates, were 
still respected in the provinces of Gaul, of which 
they had resigned the possession to the barba- 
rian allies ; and the kings, who exerci^cd a su- 
preme and independent authority over their na- 
tive subjects, ambitiously solicited the more ho- 
nourable rank of master-generals of the Imperial 
armies.'"- Such was the involuntary reverence 
which the Roman name still impressed on the 
minds of those warriors, who had borne away 
in triumph the spoils of the Capitol. 

Revolt of Bn- Whilst Italy was ravaged bv tlie 
monra. Goths, and a succession of feeble 
A. I), m. tyrants oppressed the provinces be- 
yond the Alps, the Britidi island separated 
itself from the body of the Roman empire. The 
regular forces, vvliich guarded that remote pro- 
vince, had been gradually withdrawn; and Bri- 
tain was abandoned, without defence, to the 
Saxon pirates, and the savages of Ireland and 
Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this ex- 
tremity, no longer relied on the tardy and doubt- 
ful aid of a declining monarchy. They assem- 
bled in arms, repelled the invaders, and re- 
joiced in the important discovery of their own 
strength. 173 AtHicted by similar calamities, 
and actuated by the same spirit, the Annorican 
provinces (a name which comprehended the ma- 
ritime countries of Gaul between the Seine and 
the Loire 174) resolved to imitate the examjde of 
the neiglibouring island. They cxpelKd the 
Roman magistrates, who acted under the.iutho- 
rity of the usurper Constantine; and a free go- 
vernment was estiibhMied among a people who 
had so long been subject to tlie arlntrary will of 
a master. The independence of Britain and 
Annorica was soon conlirmed by Ilonoriiis 
himself, the lawful emperor of the West; and 
the letters, by which he committed to the new 


states the care of their own safety, might be 
interpreted as an absolute and perpetual abdica- 
tion of the exercise and rights of sovereignty. 
This interpretation was, in some measure, justi- 
fied by the event. After the usurpers of Gaul 
had successively fallen, the maritime provinces 
were restored to the empire. Yet their obe- 
dience was imperfect and precarious : the vain, 
inconstant, rebellious disposition of the people, 
was incompatible either with freedom or servi- 
tude; ‘73 and Armorica, though it could not 
long maintain the form of a republic, '76 was 
agitated by frequent and destructive revolts, 
Britain was irrecoverably lost. 177 But as the 
emperors wisely acquiesced in the independence 
[ of a remote province, the separation was not 
I embittered by the reproacli of tyranny or rebel- 
I lion; and the claims of allegiance and protection 
were succeeded by the mutual and voluntary 
offices of national friendship. '7^ 

This revolution dissolved the ar- « 
tificial fabric of civil and military ^ tam. 
government; and the independent ' -409— 4i9, 
country, during a period of forty years, till the 
descent of the Saxons, was ruled by the autho- 
rity of the clergy, the nobles, and tlie muni- 
cipal towns, '7y I. Zosimus, who alone has pre- 
served the memory of this singular transaction, 
very accurately observes, that the letters of IIo- 
norius were addressed to the cities of Britain. 
Under the protection of the Romans, ninety-two 
considerable towns had arisen in the several 
jiarts of that great province ; and, among these, 
thirty-three cities were di>tinguished above the 
rest by their superior privileges and import- 
ance. '8' Each of these cities, as in all the other 
provinces of the empire, formed a legal corpora- 
tion, for the purpose of regulating their domes- 
tic policy ; and the powers of municipal govern- 
ment were distributed among annual magis- 
trates, a select senate, and the assembly of tlie 
people, according to the original model of the 
Roman constitution. The management of a 
common revenue, the exercise of civil and cri- 
minal jurudiction, and the habits of public coun- 
sel and command, were inherent to these petty 
republics; and when they asserted their inde- 
pendence, the youth of the city, and of the 
adjacent districts, would naturally range them- 
selves under the standaial of the magistrate. 
But the desire of obtaining the advantages, and 
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of escaping the burdens, of political society, is 
a perpetual and inexhaustible source of discord ; 
nor cut! it reasonably be presumed, that the re- 
storation of British freedom was exempt from 
tumult and faction. The pre-eminence of biith 
and fortune must have been frequently violated 
by bold and popular citizens ; and the haughty 
nobles, who complained that they were become 
the subjects of their own servants, would some- 
times regret the reign of an arbitniry monarch. 
II. The jurisdiction of each city o\er the adja- 
cent country was supported by the patrimonial 
influence of the principal senatom; and the 
smaller towns, the \illagcs, and the proprietors 
of land, consulted their own safety by adhering 
to the shelter of these rising republics. The 
sphere of their attraction was proportioned to 
the respective degrees of their wealth and popu- 
luusness ; but the hereditary lords of ample 
possessions, who w ere not oj)pressed by tlie 
iieighbourhootl of any powerful city, aspired to 
tlie rank of independent princes, arid boldly 
exercised the rights of peace and v\ar. The 
gardens and \illas, which exhibited some faint 
imitation of Italian elegance, would soon be 
con\erted into strong castles, the refuge, in time 
of danger, of the adjacent country tlie pro- 
duce of the land was applied to purchase arms 
and horses; to maintain a military force of 
slaves, of peasants, and of licentious followers ; 
and the chieftain might assume, within his own 
domain, tlie powers of a civil magistrate. Several 
of these British chiefs might be the genuine 
posterity of ancient kings; and many more 
would be tempted to adopt this honourable 
genealogy, and to vindicate their hereditary 
claims, which had been busj)endeJ by the usurp- 
ation of the Ca'sars. •’'5 Their situation, and 
their hopes, would dispose them to affect the 
dress, the language, and the customs of their 
ancestors. If the princes of Britain rel.apsed 
into barbarism, while the cities studiously pre- 
served the laws and manners of Rome, the whole 
island must have been gradually divided by the 
distinction of tw o national parties ; again broken 
into a thousand subdivisions of war and faction, 
by the various provocations of interest and re- 
sentment. The public strength, instead of being 
united against a foreign enemy, was consumed 
in obscure and intestine quarrels; and the per- 
sonal merit w hich had placed a succc*ssful leader 
at the head of his e<juals, might enable him to 
subdue the freedom of some neighbouring cities ; 
and to claim a rank aira-ng the who 

inRsted Britain after the di'-''‘iluti*)n i>f tlic Ho- 
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clergy; and the want of riches (ftir they seem to 
iiave been poor^^^s) v\oiild compel them to de- 
••erve the public esteem, by a decent and exem- 
plary behaviour. The interest, as well as the 
temper, of the clergy, was favourable to the 
peace and union of tlu ir distracted country : 
tho^e salutary lessons might be frequently incul- 
cated in tlicir popular di'-courses ; and the ejus- 
copal synods weie the only councils that could 
pretend to the w eight and authority of a natitinal 
assembly. In such councils, v\hcre the princes 
and magistrates sat promiscuously with the 
bishops, the important ah'airs of the state, as well 
as of the church, might be freely debated ; differ- 
ences reconciled, alliances formed, contributions 
imposed, wise resolutions often concerted, and 
sometimes executed ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve, that, in moments of extreme danger, a 
J^OKlragon, or Dictator, was elected by the ge- 
neral consent of the Britons. These pastoral 
cares, so w orthy of the episcopal character, were 
interrupted, however, by zeal and superstition ; 
and the Biitish clergy incessantly laboured to 
eradicate the Pelagian heresy, which they ab- 
horred, as the peculiar disgrace of their native 
country. *8^ 

It is somewhat remarkable, or Awembtyofthe 
rather it is extremely natural, that 
the revolt of Britain and Armorica a. u. 4i8. 
should have introduced an appearance of liberty 
into the obedient provinces of Gaul. In a so- 
lemn edict, filled with the strongest assurances 
of that paternal affection which princes so often 
exprt'"', and so seldom feel, the emperor IIo- 
norius promulgated his intention of convening 
an annual avsemhlv of the snni prt,riiii'cs : a 
name peculiarly appropriated to Aquitain and 
the ancient Xarbcuuie-'e. v\hich had long since 
exclianged their Celtic rudeness for the useful 
and elegant art-i of Italv.^- 1 Arles, the seat of 
government and commerce, was appointed for 
the place of the a'-'^emhly ; which regularly con- 
tinued twenty-eight davs, from the fifteenth of 
August to tlie thirteenth of September, of every 
year. It consisted of the pra?torian pra;fect of the 
Gauls ; of seven provincial governors, one con- 
sular, and six piesidents ; of the magistrates, and 
perhaps the bishops, of about sixty cities ; and of 
a cxaupeteiit, thougli indefinite, number of the 
most honourable juid opulent possessors of land, 
wlio might justly be considered as the represent- 
atives of their country. They were empowered 
to interpret and communicate the laws of their 
sovereign; to expose the grievances and wishes 
of llteir constituents ; to moderate the excessive 
or unequal weight of taxes ; and to deliberate on 
every subject of local or national importance, that 
could tend to the restoration of tlie peace and 
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prosperity of the seven provinces. If such an 
institution, which gave the people an interest in 
their own government, had been universally es- 
tablished l)y 'frajan or the Antonines, the seeds 
of public wistloin and virtue might have been 
cherished and propagated in the empire of Home. 
'I'he privileges of the subject would liave secured 
the throne of the monarch ; the abuses of an 
arl)itrary administration might have l)een pre- 
vented, in some degree, or corrected, by the in- 
terposition of tiiese representative asseinlilies; and 
the country would have been lUfended ag.nnst 
a foreign enemy hy the arms of natives and free- 
men. L'nder tlie mild and generous iidlueiice 
of liberty, the Uom.in emjiire might have re- 
mained invincible and immortal ; or if its ex- 
cessive magnitude, and tlie instability of human 
atfairs, had opposed such perpetual continuance, 
its vital and constituent members might have 
separately preserved their vigour and indepen- 
dence. But in the decline of the empire, vviien 
every principle of health and life liad been ex- 
liausted, the tardy application of this partial re- 
medy vvas incapable of producing any imjiortant 
or salutary etfects. The emperor Honoiius ex- 
presses iiis surprise, tluit he must compel the 
reluctant })roviiices to acce[it a privilege which 
they should ardently liave solicited. A fine of 
thre^e. or even live, pounds of gold, was im|)Osed 
on the absent representatives ; who seem to have 
declined this imaginary gift of a free constitu- 
tion, as the last and most cruel insult of their 
oppressors. 
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The r<. of XnE divi>i»)nof theR.mian world bo- 
A tv^een tlie s.»ns of rueodosius in.uks 

j. ' . the tiii.d est.iblislinunt tvf tlie empire 

Ar 1.1 u- of the Ea-f. w Iiich, fiom tile leJ jn of 
A.D '-■•—1 'S' . , . , . , , . 

Arcadiiis to me takinz ot ( o:ist.«n- 

tinople !)y the Turks, sul>-j„tj.d .>ne tI-oii-.and and 
fifty-eight ve,irs. in a sMto of preniatiiie arid 
perpetual decay. Tiie soverei-n ot that Linpiie 
assumed, and ohstmately uf.iini.d. tlie vain, and 
at length Hetitious, title of Empeior of the U«>- 
MAvs ; and the heretlitary apjiellations of (’.i:v\r 
and AuersTrs continued todevl.ire, that he was 
the legitimate successor of flic first v)f incii,v\Iu> 
had reigned over the first of n.itions. The palace 
of Constantinople rivalled, and pel Imps excelled, 
the magnificence of Persia; and the eloipient 
sermons of St. Chrysostom ^ celebrate, while 
they condemn, the pompous luxury of the reign , 


of Arcadiiis. “ The emperor,” says he, “ wears on 
‘‘ his head either a diadem, or a crown of gold, 
“ decorateil vvitli jirecious stones of inestimable 
“ value. These ornaments, and his purple gar- 
nients, are ivserveil for Ids sacred jierson alone ; 
and his robes of silk are embroidered with the 
“ figures of golden dragons. His throne is of 
‘‘ massy goltl. Whenever lie appears in jmhiic, 
“ lie is suiroiindetl by his courtiers, his guards, 
and iiis attendants. Their spears, tlieir shields, 
‘‘ their cuirasses, the bridles and trappings of 
“ their horses, have either the sulistance, or the 
‘‘ appearance, of gold; and the large splendid 
“ boss in the midst of their shield, is encircled 
‘‘ with smaller bosses, whicli represent the shape 
“ of the human eye. Tiie two mules that draw 
“ the chariot of the monarch, are pe.iectly white, 
“ and sliining all over witli goUl. The chariot 
“ itself, of pure and solid gold, attracts the ad- 
“ miration of the spectators, vvlio contemplate 
‘‘ the purple curtains, the snowy carpet, the size 
of the precious stones, and the resplendent 
“ plates of gold, that glitter as they are agitated 
‘‘ by the motion of the carriage. The Imperial 
“ j)ictures are white, on a blue ground ; the cm- 
“ peror appears seated on his throne, with his 
I arms, his horses, and his guards beside him ; 

! “ and his vanquislicd enemies in chains at his 
I ‘‘feet.” Tlie successors of Constantine estab- 
I li>hcd their perpetual residence in the royal city, 
wliicli he liad erected on the verge of Europe 
an<l A'«-ia. Inaccessible to the menaces of their 
enemies, an<l jierhaps to tlie complaints of their 
peoj>le, they received, witli each wind, the tri- 
Imtary productions of every climate ; while the 
impregnable strength of their capital continued 
fur ages to defy the hostile attempts of the bar- 
barians. Their dominions were hounded by the 
Iladriatic and the Tigris ; and the whole interval 
of twenty-five <lay^’ navigation, which separated 
tlie extreme cold of Scythia from the toirid zone 
of .Ethiopia,- vvas comprehended witliin the 
limits of the empire of the East. The populous 
countries of that empire were the seat of art and 
learning, of luxury and wealth ; and the inhabit- 
ant's, wlio had assumed the language and man- 
ners of Greeks, styled them>elves, with some 
appearance of truth, tiie mo^t enlightened and 
civilised jiortitm of the human species. The 
; fonii of govcrmuc’it wns a j ure and simple mo- 
narchy ; the name of tiic Uoma>' RrpUBr.iC, 
wJiich so long jireserved a faint tradition of free- 
dom, was confineil to the Latin provinces; and 
the princes of (’onstantinople measureil their 
greatness hy tlie serv ile obedience of their people. 
Thc-y vveie ignorant how much this passive dis- 
position enervates and degrades every faculty of 
the mind. The subjects, w ho had rcsigneil their 
will to the absolute commands of a master, were 
equally incapable of guarding their lives and 
fortunes against the assaults of the harharkuis, 
or of defending their reason from the terrors of 
superstition. 
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Adiiiln!stT?irion TllC flTst C’NCnts tllC Ftl^n of 
ot KutV-'-i'-’^ Arcadiu-^ aiul Iloiiorius aro m> inii- 
.V D ->>. .'.'''I. ni.itt ly i i'niu’c tfd, th.it the u-lK'iliuii 
of the (iotlis, and tlie fall of liutinu*', lia\e 
already claimed .i place in the liistoi\ of tlie 
e-'t. Jt li.is alread) been ohser\ed, that lai- 
tropiusA one of the ]>tincipal ennncliN of tlie 
p.d.ice of ('onstanlinoj)le, ■'Uceeded the haiij;hty 
minister u hose nmi he had acemoplished, .iiul 
hose \ict‘s lie soon iniitateil. IAiT} order of 
the st.ite ho\^ ed to the new }a%ourite; and their 
t.nne and ohseijuious siihinission encouraLied 
liim to insidt the laws, and, what is still more 
didicult and daiijjerous, the manners, of his 
country. Uiuler the weakest of tlie preileies- 
sors of .\rcadins, tlie leiiin of the imniudis h.id 
been secret and .ilmost iiuisihle. *i'he\ iiisiim- 
ated themselves into the loniidence ol the pun<*e ; 
hut tlkir ostensilde fiinitions w i-re imdinetl to 
the menial ser\ice ol the waidrnhe .md Im)Hiial 
hedclnimher. 'l’hi‘\ mi:iht dnect, in .i whisper, 
the puhiic cimiisels, and lilast, hy their main ions 
su^j'restioiis, the f.uni' and foi tunes of the most 
illustrious citizens; hut they JieMr presumed to 
stand forward in the iVont of empire,^ or to pr<»- 
fane the puhiic lumours of the state. Kutropius 
wa'5 the tirst of his artifici.d sex, who <laied to 
assume the eliaracter of a Homan matristrate and 
general.^ Sometimes, in the presence of the 
blushing senate, he ascetided the tribunal, to 
pronounce judgment, or to repeat el.ihorate 
harangues ; and sometimes appearetl on liorse- 
back, at the head of his trwps, in the dress and j 
armour of a hero. The disrcganl of custom 
and decency always hctra\s a weak and ill- ! 
rcgulatetl mind; nor diU-s I!nno]>jus sit.m 
ha\o compensated for the foils 4»f the di. o_'n, . 
by ans stipti lor nisrif or aluli^ s m iIk ext. i uinm. ; 
His former habits of life bad n-.t introduced 
bim tothestiuly of the liws. jir ti.e s s.^. n i--. ' of 
the field ; his ass kw ard and uns'icti.s«.fiil atti mpls 
provoked the secret contempt of the spn.t,itors; . 
the Goths expressed tlkir ssjsh tl...t sijsh a | 
genLnd might alwass command the aruiiss ot 
Uiimo ; atid the name (»f file inmist4.r s%as 
branded with ridicule, more }krnicioUs pcrh.»j»s 
than hatrs’d, to a public cliarattsr. I he subjects 
of Arc.idius were tsasperated by the recsdlei tion. 
that tills deformed and decrepit eunuch,'’ who 
so perversely mimicked the actions of .a in.m, 
ssas born in the most al'ject coiniiiit>n ot ser- 
vitude; tliat before he entered the impen.d 
jialace, he had been sueL<ssi%<I\ sold, and pur- 
's , - ,>,.r . ' . t ’ - f s 
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chasetl, by an hundred masfiTs, who hrui ex- 
baiistid bis vimthful stieiigth in every rm-.m and 
intamous ollice, and at Knglb disinissul him, in 
Ids old agi‘, to fieednm ami po\eif\.~ iiile 
these ilisgiaicful stones wiie eiii ul.iti-d, ami 
peiliaps es.iggiTati d, iti pn \ .ite i oiivi rs.ttions, 
the vaidty 4»f tlie fasounie ss.is tliitend ssith 
the most exlraoidin.iry Imnouis. Inllu sfuaJe, 
in the capital, in the juositui-s, the sf.ilms 4>f 
Faitiopius vsere ereited, in bi.iss, or maible, 
4le*e or.ited vsith the* ssmhuls ol his iivil ai.ei 
iTulit.uy \ irtues, aiul inscnhi-d with the pomjmus 
title of the third founder of (’«MistatHinopie. He 
was piomoteil to the rank of jHitruum, which 
began to signify, m a ))opui.ir, and even legal 
acet ptation, llie fatlicr iit file emperor; ami flic 
List sear tjf thi* tbiiifh ci'iitnrv ss.is poilute*«l bv 
the i of an iiinueh and a slase. 'Fids 

strange and ine\ pi.ilde ]>roibgy ass.ikiMu-d, 
liowever, the pn imhees of the Homans. T!ie 
elleiidnate eorisul w.is rejiclid hy thi’ \\’e*st, as 
.III imitldile st.un to the .iimals of the repuhiu ; 
and without insoking the shades of Ibutus and 
Camillus, the colleague of Kutropius, a iearniil 
and respectalde magistrate,' Mithcienfly repre*- 
sented tlie ddiereiit maxims of the twe> adminis- 
trations. 

'J'he bold and sigorous mind of 
Rufiiius seems to luave l>ecii actuated 
by a more sangtdiiary arid revengeful spirit ; but 
the avarice of tlie eunuil) was not less ins.iiiate 
than that of the pra l'i 1 1. .\s long as be di - 
spoili<l the oppri'ssors, who h.id eniulud tlieiii- 
s<!\t s \s ith the pi under «'t the jn opU . 1 .uti oplus 
might giMtit’y Ills (osttnu- dispo'iiioij wntmiit 
mmhen's or irjU'tici but the |iin;„n '•s ot’ Ills 
rapine ^oon mv.eud ihe ssv.dth wi,u)i h,id been 
.utpaisd by liaiul min'.t m i . or l.n l-u in- 
ilt*-»ry. ii-'.ai Uoim-.U of eMoitia, were 

praiUsid and iuipio\t.tl ; and Chuuoan hia 
sketilied a lively .ind oii^in.d ]iKture of the 
j'ubl.c auition ot’ tin. sta'e. Ihe impotenLe 
of the eui.mh*' -sass lh.it agrttahie saliri-'t; 
“ has strvtd only to stnnul.ife his .iv.iriia- the 
" ’s..rMe h.md whu}i. in liis servile condition, vsas 
‘‘ exercistd in petty tlufts, to unlock ttie colbrs 
“of his in.ister, no*' grasps the riches t>f (he 
“ world; ami this iiif.uuous broker of the t ni- 
‘‘ jure appreei.iti-s and ilivides the lloniari pr«)- 
"Miues, Irorn .Mount H.ainus to the ligris. 
“ One man. at the e\]>cnse of his villa, is n.mle 
“ pnnonsul of .\'ia, a s^^-oml purthase- .Syna 
with his wiH's jtwtls ; ami a third l.iint nts, 

»? * <■ r "f t " r ■ fol m-Tf • U T (1 - r • V e. • I .if 
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that he has exchanged his paternal e'vtate for 
“ the government of Bitliynia. In the ante- 
“ chamber of Eutropius, a large tablet is exposed 
“ to public view, which marks the respective 
“ prices of the provinces. The diflerent value 
“ of Pontus, of Galatia, of Lydia, is accurately 
distinguished. I^ycia may be obtained for so 
“ many thousand pieces of gold ; but the opu- 
lence of Phrygia will require a more con- 
siderable sum. The eunuch wishes to 
obliterate, by the general disgrace, Ids personal 
“ ignominy ; and as he has been sold himself, 
“ he is desirous of selling tlie rest of mankind. 

In the eager contention, the balance, which 
“ contains the fate and fortunes of the province, 
often trembles on the beam ; and till one of 
“ the sc.iles is inclined, by a superior weight, 
“ the mind of the impartial judge remains in 
“ anxious suspense. ^ ^ Such” (continues the in- 
dignant poet) “ are the fruits of Roman valour, 
“ of the defeat of Antiochus, and of tlie triunipli 
“ of Pompey.” This venal prostitution of pub- 
lic honours secured the impunity of fidure 
crimes ; but the riches, which Eutropiiis derived 
from confiscation, were already stained with 
injustice; since it was decent to accuse, and to 
condemn, the propiietors of the wealth winch 
ho was impatient to confiscate. Some nohle 
blood was shed l)y the hand of the executioner ; 
and the most inhospitable extrvmiries of the 
empire vvere filled with innocent and illustrious 
RjunofAbon. Gxilcs. Among the generals and 
consuls of the East, Abimdantius 
had reason to dread the first etfects of the resent- 
ment of Eutropius. He had been guilty of the 
unpardonable crime of introducing that abject 
slave to the palace of Constantinople : and some 
degree of praise must be allowed to a pow'erful 
and ungrateful favourite, who was satisfied with 
the disgrace of liis benc‘fact«)r. Abundantius 
was stnpped of his ample foi'tuncs by an Im- 
perial rescript, and banished to Pityus, on the 
Euxiiie, the last frontier of the Roman world ; 
where he subsisted by the precarious mercy of 
the barbarians, till he could obtain, after the 
fall of Eutropius, a milder exile at Sidon in 
I’lirenicia. The destruction of 

ofijmasjui. , 

IinuiMus reqiure<{ a more serious 
and regular inoile of attack. That great officer, 
the master-general of the armies of Tiieodorius, 
had signalised his valour by a decisive victory, 
which he obtained over the (ruths of Thessalv; 
but he was too prone, after the example of his 
sovereign, to enjoy the luxury of jieaee, and to 
abandon his confidence to wicked and ilesigning 
flatterers. Timasius had des])ised tlie public 


clamour, by promoting an infamous dependent 
to the command of a cohort ; and he deserved 
to feel the ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly 
instigated by the favourite to accuse his patron 
of a treasonable conspiracy. The general was 
arraigned before the tribunal of Arcadius him- 
self; and the principal eunuch stood by the side 
of the tlirono to suggest tlie questions and 
answers of his sovereign. But as this form of 
trial might be deemed partial and arbitrary, the 
further enquiry into the crimes of Timasius was 
delegated to Saturninus and Procopius ; the 
former of consular rank, the latter still respected 
as the father-in-law of the emperor Valens. 
The appearances of a fair and legal proceeding 
were maintained by the blunt honesty of Pro- 
copius; and he yielded with reluctance to the 
obsequious dexterity of his colleague, who pro- 
nounced a sentence of condemnation against 
the unfortunate Timasius. His immense riches 
were confiscated, in the name of the emperor, 
and for the benefit of the favourite ; and he was 
doomed to perpetual exile at Oasis, a solitary 
spot in the midst of the sandy deserts of Libya. 
Secluded from all human converse, the master- 
general of the Roman armies w as lost for ever 
to tile world; but the circumstances of liis fate 
Iiave been related in a various and contradictory 
manner. It is insinuated, that Eutropius de- 
spatched a )n'i v.it e order for his secret execution. i ^ 
It w.is reported, that, in attempting to escape 
from Oasis, lie perislieil in the desert, of thirst 
and hunger; and that his dead body was found 
on the sands of Libya. Jt has been asserted, 
with more confidence, tliat his son Syagrius, 
after successfully eluding the pursuit of the 
agents and emissaries of the court, collected a 
band of African robbers; that he rescued Ti- 
masius from the place of his exile; and that 
botli tlie father and son disappeared from the 
knowledge of mankind. But the ungrateful 
Bargus, instead of being suffered to possess the 
reward of guilt, was soon afterwards circum- 
vented and dcstrojed, by the more powerful 
villany of tlie minister himself; who retained 
sense and spirit enough to abhor the instrument 
of his own crimes. 

The public hatred, and the de- 
spair of individuals, continually unjust law rf 
tliieatened, or seemed to threaten, 
the personal safety of Eutropius ; as 
Well as of the numerous adherents, who were 
attached to his fortune, and had been promoted 
by his venal favour. For tlieir mutual defence, 
he contrived the safeguard of a law, which vio- 
lated every principle of liumanity and justice. 


11 rcrfastiim '•rrpp diu’nim 

TS\ r-’i'ii •.li'.pt'iilit 31111 ' c'Mri iioiideTi* jjiiL-ji 


lOrit 1 


(. I'uii. 1. )i ,11 1 lip u ii> le'ict; <>. pi.beii 

iMl . but the der-Mvp authority ot Astenu, of .Ann-'a 
iputl TiH. m*>nt, Hi»f. <les Err. pert uis, tom. t. p. fj j.) 


1 the -rf-alM in favour of t 
ly sti (fa, most probaMv from the Hiatoj-y of Ennapins) has ci^en 
» "nft^ournWe picture of Ttma-iuv. The n count of hi=. accu-ier, 
the tni’. dec i-. i>erftct!y aCTteabie to the pra.tu.L of arcent 

anti ■notit-rn ccurs. (see Zo-imus,! v. p 2ys. .V») ) lam alicM 
temptt^ to quote the romance ot a ereal master ' l-ie.ditie*-. W ..rk., 
'rql- 'V. p. ly. See., Sto. edit.', which ma, be con-KlLTed a» the history 
n o, nature. 


ef hui 


I » The great Oa-is was ore of the spots in the panels rrf T 
watered wttli springs, ami capable of producing wheat, bar's' , and 


paSm-trecs. It was about three dt\s' journey from north to woth, 
alout ha’f a tUy in breadth, ami at the distance of about five 0*5* 
iiiirch to the west ot Abvdu-.. on the Nile. See D'AnvilIe, I)eMril>' 
tiioi tie 1 Eiopt*?. P Isfi, 1S7, IsS. The barren de-trt uhuh eii- 
roinj>t-«^ (l.X'iN ivosunu', I v. p "()(> ) has su^Rested the idea ot 
comitar.tti're lertiUty, and even the ejiithet of the huppy island, (rie- 
PHiot. in. 20 ) 

13 The line of Claudian, in Eiitrop. 1. 1 . ISf.. 

Marn*an<u> t 'ari' Mol.atur (.Etlibua Hammon, 
esidentiy alludes to petauaMon ot the dtaih of Timasius. 

16 s,iirt.nen,l Till c. 7 He speaks from rep*>rt, die rivoc 

17 /osimus, ' T. p 5iK). Yet he seems to bUiptet that this rumsiUk 
was spread by the tr ensis of Eutropius. 

IS 'see the TheixioMan Code, 1 ix. tit. lir. ad romeiiaro de 

S'L.arii', lee 3 , and the Code of .rustimin, 1. ir. tit. mu. ad leiem 
.fub Ml. re Vlajestite. lec 5 The alteration of the frt/r, from murder 
t.' mason, was an uoprosement of the sufale Tnbonian. <,odetr>’y. 
m a form.il di^en which he has insertesl tn hi. Comment irj, 

i' t -tra'es this law of Ar. adius, and explains all the ditficult passages 
whi. h had been ^'erv,rted by the juriscousuits of tlxe darker ages- 
hev torn ui. p. bS— 111. 
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I. It is eiificted, in tiie name, and by the aiitho- 
ritv, of Arcadius, tliat all >liajl con- 

spire, either with subjects, or with str.ui'rers, 
against the li\es of any of the persons w liom tlie j 
enipeior considers as the members of his own ■ 
l)odv, shall be punislied with deatli and coiilisca- j 
tion. This species of Hetitious and mct.iphori- ■ 
cal treason is extended to protect, not only the 
oHicers of tlie state and army, who 
are admitted into the sacred consistory, but likc- 
w ise t!ie principal domestics of the ])alace, the ! 
senators of Constantinople, tlie military com- 
manders, and the ci%il magistrates of tlie pro- 
\inces ; a vague and indeilnite list, which, under 
the successors of Constantine, includeil an ob- 
scure and numerous train of suliordin.ite minis- 
ters. 11. Tins extreme severity migiit jieihaps 
be justitied, had it been onU diiccled to secure 
tlie n [ireseiitatives of the sovereign fiom any 
actual violence in the execution of their ollice. 
lUit tile whole body of Im])eHal dependents 
claimed a piivilege, or rather impunity, which 
screened them, in tlie loosest moments of their 
lives, from the liasty, perhaps the justifiable, 
resentment of their fellow citi/.ons: and, by a 
strange perversion of the' laws, the* same degree 
of guilt and punishment was applied to a private 
quan'el, and to a deliberate conspiracy against 
the emperor and the empire. The edict of 
Arcadius most positively and most absurdly tle- 
clares, that in such cases of treason, and 

actvms ought to be punished w ith eipial severity ; 
that the knowledge of a mlscliiovous intentitm, 
unle«s it be instantly revealed, becomes equally 
ciiniinal with the inter.tion it'^elf; • ' and that 
tliosc rash men, wlui sli.ill [iresume to s<.lieit the 
pardon of tr,aitors, shall thein'clves bo br.uuled 1 
with public and perpetual infamy. III. “ Witli 
“ regard to the sons id’ the traitois." (continues 
the emperor) “ although they ought to sliare 
“ the punislnneiit, since thev will probably iini- 
tate the guilt, of their imrents; yet. by tbo 
“ special effect of our Imperi.d knitv. v.c grant 
‘‘ them their lives, but, at the same time, v'c 
declare them incapable of inheriting, either 
‘‘ on the father’s or on the mother’s side, or of 
“ receiving any gift or legacy, fiom the te-sta- 
“ ment either of kinsmen or of strangers. Stig- 
matised with here'ditary infamy, exclude'd from 
“ tlie hopes of honours or fortune*, let thetn e*n- 
dure the pangs of poverty and contempt, till 
they shall consider life as a c.ilannty, and 
“death as a comfoit ainl relief.” In suvdi 
words, so well adapted to insult tlie feelings of 
mankind, did the emj)Uor, or lalher Ins favour- 
ite eunuch, applnul the T.euleratlon of a law, 
which transfeired tlie •'ame uujiist and inhuman 
penalties to tlie chihlreii td’ ,iil those who had 
seconded, or who had not iliselosed. these* hvti- 


tious conspiracies. Some of tlie noblest regu- 
Litions of Roman jurisprudence have been suf- 
leied to expire ; but tins edict, a convenient and 
forcible e'ngine id' ministeri.d tvraimy, was care- 
fully inserted in tlie codes of Tlieodosius autl 
Justinian; and the same maxims h.ive been 
revive*el in modern ages, tej protect the electors 
of Geimany, and the caieliiials of the church of 
Rome.-'^ 

Yet these s:in<;uinarv laws, which 

• ■ , , RplH-Uum of 

sjireatl terror among a eiisarmed aiiel 
elispii iteil people, were of te )0 weak *' ’ 
a texture to restrain the bold enterjirise of Tri- 
bigihl-i the Ostrogoth. The colony of that 
warlike nation, which had been planted by 
'riieodosiiis in one of tlie most fertile districts of 
IMirygia.-- impatiently compared tlie slow re- 
turns of lalmrious luisliandry with the successful 
rapine and liheial rewards of Alaric; and their 
lea<ler resented, as a personal atlront, his envn 
ungracious rece ption in the* jiahice eif Constan- 
tinople. A soft and wealthy province*, in the 
heart of the empire, was astonished by the sound 
of war; anil the faithful vassal, w bo had been 
tlisregardetl or oppressed, was again respected, 
as soon as he resumed the hostile character of a 
harhiirian. The vineyards and fruitful fields, 
between the rapid Marsyas and the winding 
Ma.’ander,'^ were consumed with fire; the de- 
cayed walls of the cities crumbled into dust, at 
tlie first stroke of an enemy; the trembling in- 
habitants escajied fiom a l/h>odv mas'-acre to tlio 
shores of the Hi llesjumt ; and a considerable 
part of A-'ia Minor was de'ohited bv tlie re'- 
billion of Tribiudid. His rapid pri»gress was 
iheekid by the resi>tanee* of the jkas.ints of 
Ramphvlia; and the* D'tro-’otlis. attacked in a 
narrow pasv. between the litv of Sciga.-^ a fle'ep 
morals, .md the irm^gv ilill's of Mount Taurus, 
were ilefexited with tlie loss of their bravest 
tio('i»s. I’ut the '>pirit of their chief w.us not 
dauiited by ini^fojtune; and his army was con- 
timiallv reeiiiiled bv swariiwof barbarians and 
outlaws, who viere ilesirous of exercising the 
profession of robbery, uniler the more honourable 
names of war .and coiupiest. The rumours of tiie 
success of Trilngild might for some time be sup- 
j)resse*d h\ fear, or disguised by flattery ; yet they 
gradually alarmed both the court and tlie capital. 
Every misfortune was exaggerated in dark and 
doubtful bints; and the future designs of the 
rebels became the subject of anxious conjecture. 
Whenever rnbigild ailvaiiceil into tlie inland 
country, the Romans were inclined to suppose 
that he medit.Ued the passage of Mount 'raurus, 
ami the invasion of Svri.i. If he do'^cended 
towards the sea, they iiojiutirl, and perhaps sug- 
irestMi, to the (iothic ihicf, tlie more dangerous 
proj* ct of uruiiii'^ a fleet in the iiarhours of 
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Ionia, and of extending Ida depredations along 
the maritime coast, fiom tlie mouth of the Nile 
to the port of Constantinople. The approach 
of danger, and the obstinacy of Tribigild, w Iio 
refused all terms of accommodation, compelled 
Eutropius to summon a council of nar.-’’ 
After claiming for himself the privilege of a 
veteran soldier, the eunucli intrusted the guard 
of Thrace and the Hellespont to GaintXs the 
Goth ; and the command of the .Vsiatic army 
to his favourite Leo; tno generals, wlio differ- 
ently, but effectually, promoted the cause of the 
rebels. Leo,''J who, from the bulk of his body, 
and the dulness of his mind, was surnained the 
Ajax of the East, had deserted Ids original trade 
of a woolcomher, to exercise, with much less 
skill and success, the ndlitary profession ; and 
his uncertain operations were capriciously framed 
and executed, with an ignorance of real difficul- 
ties, and a timorous neglect of every favourable 
opportunity. The rashness of the Ostrogoths 
had drawn them into a disadvantageous j)Osi- 
tion between the rivers iMelas and Eurymedon, 
where they were almost besieged by the peasants 
of Pamphylia ; but tlie aiTival of an Imperial 
army, instead of completing their destruction, 
afforded the means of safety and victory. Tri- 
bigild surprised the unguarded camp of the 
Romans, in the darkness of the night ; seduced 
the faith of the greater part of the barbarian 
auxiliaries, and dissipated, without much effort, 
the troops, which had been corrupted by the 
relaxation of discipline, and the luxury of the 
capital. The discontent of Gainas, who had so 
boldly contrived and executed the death of Ru- 
finus, was irritated by the fortune of his un- 
worthy successor; he accused Ids own dis- 
honourable patience under the scrsile reign of 
an eunuch; and the ambitious Goth was con- 
victed, at least in the public opinion, of secretly 
fomenting the revolt of Trlbigild, with whom 
he was connected by a domestic, as well as 
by a national, alliance.-' When Gainas passed 
tlie Hellespont, to unite under Id’s standard the 
remains of tlic Asiatic troop's, he skilfully 
adapted hi^ motions to the wi'^lle^ of the Ostro- 
goths ; al andoiiiiig, by Ids reti-t.at. tlic countiy* 
which they desiad to inv.ule ; or facilitating, 
by his approach, the de*«ertioii of tlie baibarian 
auxiliaries. To the Imperial cj*urt lie repeat- 
edly magnified tlie %iiiour. the genius, tiie inex- 
haustible resources of Tiiidgihl ; confessed his 
own inability to jirij^ecute the war; and extolled 
the permission of iiciiotiating with Ids invincible 
atlversary. The comlitions of }>eace wire <lic- 
tated by the haughty rebel ; and the jieremptory 
tlemand of the head of Eutropius. revealed the 
author and the design of this hostile conspiracy. 

2 5 The cnimr>I of EutT>^p!u«, In rn'id'an, hist bp rompired to that 
of ISmiitian in tho fourth Satire of .fmen’l IfiP pnmipii n.eMiUT-. 
of the tornier were, ji.vene^ ]iroter»i IxMivique ; nnc-of them h id 
bo(‘n .1 1 ixik. a vei-onil a wmitr i i her 1 he l.inci. i_-p of thtir or’cinal 
eiT>oses iheir assumed diinti'': -'nd their tnttinii run^ersa- 
tion ab.5ut tracetiies, d uiccis, ic- is made still more ndiiulutu bj the 
iinporiancc of the tUliate. 

20 t laudian vl ii oTo—inl.] has brandeil h‘in w.th infarriT; and 
ZoHirTui-., in mere tennierate Imipi .sc, contintis h,» reproaches a. 
p. 'iti'} ). 

27 The crynjpiriZT'/ of (rainas and Tnh'jn'd, which i« attested hr the 
Ureek hi>tnnan, had not reached the ear' of ( 'audion, who •■nri'iute- 
the revolt of the <>»ixo,{oth to his own martini spirit ai d the adme of 
hra wiie 

tH This anecdote, which Philostontju* alor.p has preserred / x*- 
c fi., and (tothofred. lii"eTtat p. . , is rurou- and i,i,i . rt- 

a-n , since u connects the revolt of the Ouiha with Uie sioret lativi t-. 
u the palace. 


The bold satirist, who has in- pp ^ 
dulged Ills discontent by the jiartial Eutropius. 
and passionate censure of the Chris- 
tian empciors, violates the dignity, rather than 
the truth, of history, by comparing the son of 
Theodosius to one of those harmless and simple 
animals, who scarcely feel that they arc the pro- 
perty of their sliepherd. Two passions, how- 
ever, fear and conjugal affection, awakened the 
languid soul of Arcadius ; he was terrified by 
the threats of a victorious barbarian ; and he 
yielded to the tender eloquence of his wife 
Eudoxia, who, with a flood of artificial tears, 
presenting her infant children to their ‘father, 
implored his justice for some real or imaginary 
insult, which she imputed to the audacious 
j eunuch. -S The emperor’s hand was directed to 
sign the condemnation of Eutropius ; the magic 
spell, which during four years had bound the 
prince and the people, was instantly dissolved ; 
and the acclamations, that so lately hailed the 
merit and fortune of the favourite, were con- 
verted into the clamours of the soldiers and 
people, who reproached his crimes, and pressed 
his immediate execution. In this hour of dis- 
tress and despair, his only refuge was in the 
sanctuary of tlie church, whose privileges he 
had wisely, or profanely, attempted to circum- 
scribe ; and the most eloquent of the saints, 
Jolm Clirysostom, enjoyed the triumph of pro- 
tecting a prostrate minister, whose choice had 
raised him to the ecclesiastical throne of Con- 
stantinople. The arclibishop, ascending the 
pulpit of the cathedral, that he might be dis- 
tinctly seen and heard by an innumerable crowd 
of either sex and of ev'ery age, pronoimced a 
seasonable and pathetic discourse on the forgive- 
ness of injuries, and the instability of human 
greatness. The agonies of the pale and af- 
frighted wretch, who lay grovelling under the 
table of the altar, exhibited a solemn and in- 
structive spectacle; and the orator, who was 
afterwards accused of insulting the misfortunes 
of Eutropius, laboured to excite the contempt, 
tliat he might assuage the furv, of the people. 2^^ 
The power'> of humanity, of superstition, and 
of eloquence, prevailed. The empress Eudoxia 
was re'.tr.iined, by her own prejudices, or by 
those of her sulijects, from violating the sanc- 
tuary of the church ; and Eutropius was tempted 
to capitulate, hy the milder arts of persuasion, 
anil by an oath, that his life should be spared. 
Careless c»f the dignity of tlieir sovereign, the 
new ministers of the palace immediately pub- 
lished an edict, to declare, that his late favourite 
had disgraced the names of consul and patrician, 
to abolish his statues, to confiscate his wealth, 
and to inflict a perpetual exile in the island of 

21 the Homily of Chrysostom, tom. m p. 5S1— 3S6 of wliich 
the exord'um •> particubirU liciutifni Sm rates, 1. vi. c. ') So/nrnen, 

I \ It. ( . 7. Monttaucon ,'in his ' ‘ 

t.-o h v-li'y 'upjHises th.st Tnbiai 
that he commanded the soiflii.r 
Extn Claudian. a I’airan poet 


, ^ fferts to <Je- 

c’lre, that Eutropiui would not h.i'e teen t.iken, had he not dC'erted 
the church. Zo'im.is Jl v. p VI" on the contraiy, pretends, that 
h:- enemies f,-r< ed h.in 'rfafjTitrji/Te- fiom the sam tuarv. Yet 
the proTTi'e •' an evuie-ice "f some treaty , and the btrong aasurance 
or « lautUan ,1’nitp ad i u ItJ.', 

d tpioen exemplo non fen^re tun, 
n.a be tunsidered Ob an ev ideate of bonre protnioe. 
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Cyprus A anJ tKcrepit fimuch 

could no Ioniser a!ann titc liars ol hi'* fnciiiiL-s ; 
nor \^as he capable of cnjoviiu^ h.it \vt re- 
mained, tlie comforts of peace, of solitude, luid 
of a haj)j)y climate. }3ut their implacable re- 
\enue ‘till envied liim the last nioinents of a 
iniseiable life, and Eiitro])ius had no sooner 
touched tlio shores of Cyprus, tlian he was 
hastily ucalkd. The vain ho[)e of tludinir, by 
a cltange of place, the obligation of an oath, 
enca.^cd the empress to transfer the scene of Iiis 
tiial and execution, fiom Constantinople to the 
adjacent subuih of Clialcedon. Tlie consul 
Aureliati pronounced the sentence; and the 
motives of that sentence expose the juiispru- 
dence of a despotic govcrmnetit. The crimes 
which Eutropius had coinmitttd aj^ainst the 
people, might have justified liisdiatli; hut lie 
was found guilty of harnessing to Ins chaiiot the 
sarred animals, who, fiorn tlieir lireeil, or colour, 
were reserved for the use of theemperor alone.'‘- 
nrd domestic revolution 

t-‘ "tts transacted, Gainas openly re- 

volted fioni liis allegiance; united 
his forces, at Thyatira in Lydia, with those of 
Tnbigdd ; and still maintained his supeiior as- 
cendant over the rebellious leader of the Ostro- 
goths. The confederate armies advanced, w ithout 
rosisttiiice, to the straits of the Hellesj)orit, and 
the Eosphorus ; and .‘Vreadius was instructed 
to prevent the loss of liis Asiatic dominions l>y 
resigning his authority and his jicrson to the faitii 
of the barbarians. The church of the holy martyr 
Euphemia, situate on a lofty eminence near Chal- 
redonjS-* was chosen for tlie place of the intei view. 
Gainas bowed, with revertiue. at tite feet of the 
empeior, whilst he rcijuircd tlie suciifice of An- 
relian and .‘saturniinis. two mini-te«s of con-ular 


Everj* quarter of Constantinople was filled with 
tumult and disorder; and tlie barbarians gazed 
with such ardour on the rich shops of thejewel- 
Icrs, ami the tables of the bankers, wliich were 
covered with gold and silver, that it was judged 
prudent to remove those dangerous temptations 
fiom their sight. They resented the injurious pre- 
caution ; and some alarming attempts v^ ere made, 
during tlie niglit, to attack and destroy witli fire 
the Imperial palace.^'’ In this state 
of mutual and suspicious hostility, 
the guards, and the people of Constantinople, 
shut the gates, and rose in arms, to prevent, or 
to punisli, the conspiracy of the Goths. During 
the absence of Gainas, Ids troo}is were surprised 
and oppresse<! ; seven thousand bnrliarians pe- 
rished in this bloody massacre. In the fury of 
the pursuit, the Catliolics uncovered the roof, 
ami continued to tlirovvdown flaming logs of 
wood, till lliey overvv htlmeil their adversaries, 
who liad retreated to the church or conventicle 
of the Arians. Gainas was either innocent of 
the design, or too confident of Ids success : lie 
was astoidshed by the intelligence, that the 
fiovver of his army had been ingloriously <Ie- 
stroyed ; that he himself was declared a public 
enemy ; and that Ids countryman, Fravitta, a 
brave and loval confederate, liatl assumed the 
management of tlie war by sea and land. The 
enterprises of tlie rebel, against the cities of 
Thrace, were encountered by a firm and well- 
ordered defence t his hungry soldiers were srxm 
reduced to the grass that grew on tlie margin of 
the fortifications ; and Gainas, vvlio vidnly re- 
gretieil the wealtli and luxurv of Asia, embraced 
.1 desperate resulutioii of foicing the pas'-age of 
the Hene''pont. He was destitute of vessels; 
but the v^oods of the Chei'-onesus atTorded ni.i- 


rank ; and their naked necks weie exiiosed, by 
the haiiglity rebel, to the edge of the sword, til) 
he condescended to grant them a prec.arious and 
disgraceful re'spite. The C«oths, according to 
the terms of the agroe-inent. were immediately 
transported from Asia into Europe; and their 
victorious chief, who accepted the title of master- 
general of the Roman armies, soon filled Con- 
stantinople with his troops, and distributed, 
among his dependents, the honours and rewartl.s 
of the empire. In his early youtli, Gainas had 
passed the Danube as a suppliant, and a fugitive ; 
his elevation had been the work of valour and 
fortune; and his indiscreet, or perfidious, con- 
duct, was the cause of his rapiil downfal. Not- 
withstanding tlic vigorous opposition of the 
archbishop, he inqiortunately claiinetl, for his 
Allan sectaries, tlic possession of a ]>eciiliar 
church ; and tiu* pride of tlu- Cadudics was 
oH’ended by the public toKi.ilion o{ lieii-v. ■* 
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ttrials fi.r ratr>, and h’s iiiticpid b.irbari.ms did 
not rtfusc to tiu-t themselves to the waves. 
Hut Fravitta attentivi.ly watched ^ 
tile progress of their undertaking. 

As soon as they liad gained the middle of the 
stream, tlie Jlumari galleys,'" impelled by the 
full force, of oars, of tlie current, and of a 
favourable wind, rushed forwards in compact 
ortler, and with irresistible weight; and the 
Hellespont was covered with the fragments of 
the Gothic shipwTock. After the destruction of 
his Iiopes, and the loss of many thousands of his 
bravest soldiers, Gainas who could no longer 
aspire to govern, or to subdue, the Romans, de- 
termined to resume the independence of a sa- 
vage life. A light and active liody of barbarian 
horse, disengaged from their infantiy an<l bag- 
gage. might jarform, in eight or ten da\s, a 
march of three Imndied miles fiom the ILliei- 
pont to the Danube;'" the gaiii'-ons of that 

a. T .r.«l 1 f l.'.u. 1-, VC ti ! 7 1 a iSt ) 1 iv 1.1 tSje 
..L.ll' h .f tt., ,5 . ... 
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important frontier bad been jjradually annihi- 
lated ; the river, in the month of December, 
would be deeply frozen; and the unbounded 
prospect of Scythia was open to the ambition of 
Gainas. This jlesign was secretly communicated 
to the national troops, who devoted themselves 
to the fortunes of their leader ; and before the 
signal of departure was given, a great number 
of provincial auxiliaries, whom he •suspected of 
an attiichment to their native countrv, were per- 
fidiously massacred. 'i'lie Goths aihanced, by 
rajiid marches, through tite plains of Thrace; 
and they were soon d<-li\eud from the fear of a 
pursuit, by the vanity of Fravitta, who, instead 
of extingui»liing the v\ar, hastened to enjoy the 
popular applause, and to assume the peaceful 
honours of the consulship. I>ut a formid.ihle 
ally appeared in arms to vindicate the majesty of 
the empire, and to guard the peace and liberty 
of Scythia.'^'* The superior forces of UIdin, 
king of the Huns, opposed the progress of Gai- 
nas; an hostile and ruined country prohibited 
his retreat ; he disdviincd to cajiitulate ; and after 
repeatedly attempting to cut his way through 
the ranks of the enemy, he was slain, witli lus 
desperate lollowers, in the Held of battle. 

A.P ini. Eleven days after the naval victory 

January I lel le'pout. the jic.id of (ulU 

nas, the inestimable gift of the conifueror, was 
received at Constantinople with the most liberal 
expressions of gratitude ; and the public deliver- 
ance was celebrated by festivals and illumina- 
tions. The triumphs of Arcadius became the 
subject of epic poems ; and the monarch, no 
longer oppressed by any hostile terrors, resigned 
himself to the mild and absolute dominion of 
his wife, the fair and artful Eudoxia ; who has 
sullied her fame by the persecution of St. John 
Chrysostom, ' 

E’ftti^nnnd After the death of the indolent ■ 
nitrr.t of ( i.ry. Ncctariiis, tlic succossor of Gregory 
’A ’n'T»s, Xazianzen, the church of Cunstan- 
tinople was distracted by the ambi- 
tion tif rival candidates, who weie not ashamed 
to solicit, with gold or flattery, the sutiVage of 
tlie people, or rjf the favourite. On t!u> occa- 
sion, Kutri>pius seems to have deviated from In's 
ordinary maxims ; and his uncorrnptctl judg- 
ment was determined only by the superior niLrit 
of a stranger. In a late journey into the Last, 
he had aflnured the sermons of ,Tt)lin, a native 
and presbyter of Antioeli, wlio'^e n.ime lias been 
tlistinguished by tlie epithet of Chrv so-torn, or 
the Golden ^fouth."*^ .V jiriv.ite ouler was de- 
spatched to the governor of Sv ria ; and as the 
people might he unwilling to resign their fa- 
vourite preacher, he was transported, witli speed 

The nirTati"t» nf Znsinii!'. who irtH'v’K lea.l, f riinxs bF^Tnd t’’e 
Paniil-*. nni't In* loir.vtttl chf of ratt--, .ora s>7,,. 

ni.ti, that he wa., killwi m mi i hv tho mi nitherit.r 

fh!(N of the AU'x.iiidnan. or I’l.rhd. ( hromcif, p "^>7 Th* ni il 
»n lory ot th<‘ HLlk'jxinl fixed to the nionth A(t»*] » ji-., the tenth <.f 
thri calend-wt raim vrv I V< emt or V" . the ho.td .)l < r un.u w a's hrouuht 
to Constantinople the third ot tho ncuej ot January (January 3 1, in the 
niontli Auilyifeiiiv 

Euselnus Si'hoJn^tiru^ a<-<;n.red much fame by hi, poem rm the 
tfiithic war. m whu'h he hid st-rv. <i Near f.irr. rear, aiterwar'h, 

A mrnrmius rerit^-d arother v .ni .m the vime 'Uliiect in the presience 
of the emjieror Th( odo lus. —ee — o-rit.-', vi r s 

4 1 The sixth hook of Socrates, the eighth of -.vomeR. ard the fifrh 
of Theoflorct, atford cut’ous ind authentic mateniis (ot the !\*e of 
John Chrysostom. Besides thme g t.era! histonans, I hare taV-n 
fear my guides the four pnnri{>.al trognphers •ti tl’e 1 The 

authOT of a partial and passionate V.nditatioR of the anh’-isSop of j 
Comtaniinopie, composed in t.he form ot a diaiotpie. md neder the i 
n ime rf hia zealous jsirtssan, Fatiaeiiix-. tush, p of Helenoi.o is. (1 ’I- j 
leu out, Mifen. Ecttes. tom xi. p V»o — 53* ) It is iiiaeiit.'d I 


and-seciecy, in a post- chariot, from Antioch to 
Constaiitinoiile. The unanimous and unsoli- 
cited consent of the court, the clergy, and tlie 
people, ratified tlie choice of the minister ; and, 
luitli as a saint, and as an orator, the new arch- 
bi-hop surpassed the sanguine expectations of 
the pultlic. Born of a noble and opident family, 
ill the capital of Svria, Chrysostom had been 
educated, by the care of a tender mother, under 
the tuition of the most skilful masters, lie 
studied the art of rhetoric in the school of Li- 
banius ; and tliat celebrated sophist, wiio soon 
discov ered the talents of his disciple, ingenuously 
confessed, that Jolin would have deserved to 
succeed him, had he not been stolen away by 
the Christians. Ills piety soon dis})oscd him to 
receive the sacrament of baptism ; to renounce 
the lucrative and lionoiirable profession of tlie 
law ; and to bury himself in the adjacent desert, 
where he subdued the lusts of the flesh by an 
austere penance of six years. His infirmities 
compelled Irm to return to the society of man- 
, kind ; and tlie authority of INIeletius devoted his 
t.iletits to the service of the church: but in the 
mi<!st of his family, and afterwards on the archi- 
cpiscopal throne, Chrysostom still persevered in 
the jiracticc of the mon.astic virtues. The ample 
revenues, wliicli his predecessors had consumed 
in jioinp and lu-xury, he diligently applied to 
the e-tablLhment of hospitals ; and the multi- 
tudes, who were supported by his charity, pre- 
ferred the eloquent ami edifying discourses of 
their archbishop, to tho amusements of the theatre 
or the circus. Tlie monuments of that elo- 
quence which was admired near twenty years 
at Antioeli and Constantinople, have been care- 
fully preserved ; and tlie possession of near one 
thousand sermons, or homilies, has authorised 
the critics'*'^ of succeeding times to appreciate 
the genuine merit of Chrysostom. They unani- 
mously attribute to the Christian orator, the free 
command of .in elegant and copious language ; 
tlie judgment to conceal the advantages which 
ho <lorivod from the knowledge of rhetoric and 
jfliihisophy ; an inexhau-tihle fund of meta- 
phors and similitudes, of ideas and images, to 
vary aiul illu-trate tlie most familiar topics; the 
hap[)y art of eng.iging tiie passions in the service 
of virtue; atul of exposing the folly, as well as 
the turpitude, of vice, almost with the truth 
atnl spiiit of a dramatic representation. 

The p.istoral labours of the arch- IIK admiiiis- 
bi-hop of Constantinople jirovoked, 
and gradii.'illy unitt'tl against him, a.d. los— 103. 
two sorts of enemies; the aspiring clergy, who 
envied his success, and the obstinate sinners, 
who were otfended by his reproofs. hen 

ihc wnrb"! of Phrivistom, tom xiii n 1 — 90 edit. Alontfaucon. 2. The 
iii.id rato Kr- 1 -.miis (t-m. ui. Eju^t. m.m . p. l'>-,l_ni7. «ht. Lui:^. 
Bu 1 Hm m»h itT «><l e.)<xl sen-e were his own ; hi» error., in the 
nnrultivated 'Wte <«f etrlesifi.ti. .li aMtiirinti , were almost inpvit.iSle. 

3 Th ■ • ” ” ' - . ^ 1 4(15. 
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the Vo . ' 

»-nitor, rt.«tovertHl ‘jeveral new himi.ies, .Td ai?i n Tcnewetl arsJ 
rom|rt»si‘d the Life of < hi-sostom. (Ojiera Chrysostoin. tom. xiu. 

41 As I xm fih/tnii a 'traoirer to the ToHimmoiis sermon’’ of 
v—tom, I hxre piven niv lontiderce to the two most judicicu’ anjl 
n.odertre the ♦sriesastKxl .ruics. Erasmus (tom m- P 1314., 
and Owi’in .Bi'.'i‘>th»*qiie Erc!e'ia>tii|iie, tom m p. 3S.' yrt tl^ 
i-xd taste of the former is sometimes Vitiattd b; an excessive love 
.n'i..uits xnd tl e ec. si sense of the latter is always restrained oy 
pruJentul considerations. 
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Cljrv^O‘'tom tliiindered, fiom tlie puljjit of St. 
Sophia, against the tlcgeiicracN •)!' the Chiisti.ms, 
his shafts were spent among the ctowd, without 
wounding, or esen marking, the tharacter tif any 
individual. When he ileclainied again'^t the pe- 
culiar vices of the rich, poverty might uhlain a 
transient consolation from his invectives* but 
the guilty were still sheltered by their numbers; 
and the reproach itself was dignified by s»mie 
iileas of superiority and enjoyment. Rut as the 
pyramid rose towards the summit, it insensibly 
diminished to a point; and the magistrates, 
the ministers, tlie favourite eumiclis, the ladies 
of the court, the empress Eutloxia lierself, had 
a much larger sliare of guilt, to divide among 
a smaller proportion of criminals. 'J"he per- 
sonal applications of the atnliince weie .inti- 
cipated, or confirmed, hv the testmmnv of their 
own conscience; ami tlie intiepid pnatheras. 
sumetl the dangerous right of exposing h(»th the 
oflence and tlie till'ender to the jinblie ahhonence. 
The secret resentment of the court encouiaged 
the discontent of the clergy and monks ot ( 'im- 
stantinople, who were too hastily reformed by the 
fervent zeal of their arcliliisluij). lie bail con* 
demned, from the pulpit, tlie domestic females 
of the clergy of Constantinople, who, under the 
names of servants, or sisters, alfonled a perpetual 
occasion either of sin or of scandal. 'I'he silent 
and solitary ascetics, who had secluded tliemsehos 
from the world, were entitled to the warmest ap- 
probation of (dirysostoin •, but he despjscMl an<l 
stigmatised, as tlie disgrace of tiieir holv jirof.-s- 
sion, tlie crowd of degenerate monks, who. from 
some unworthy motives of ple.isure or prollt. s,, 
fierjuontly infected tlie **t!ect-« <'f ih<. t ipit.d. , 
To the voice of }ier'ua*«ioiu the arc’..hi~l.i»,) w i' ; 
obligeil to add tlic terrors of .iinl;.>iit\ ; .m-l l.is 
ardour, in the exercise of eeclesiastu.d juris hc- 
tion. was not alwavs exempt from pas>ion ; nor 
was it alvvaxs guided by prmkncc. ( iiiV'os. 
tom was naturally of a choleric di'pONition. ■» 
Although he struggled, acc*)rding to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, to love In's private enemies, 
he indulged himself in the privilege of hating 
the enemies of God, and of the church ; ami liis 
sentiments were sometimes delivered with too 
much tmergy of countenance and e\pre*ssion. 
He still maintainetl, from some considerations 
of health, or abstinence, his Rirnier habits of 
t. iking his rejiasts alone ; and this inhospiiahlc 
custom, which his enemies imputed to j)ridt', 
contributed, at least, to nourisli the infirmity of 
a morose and unsocial humour. Sip'iratnl from 
that familiar intcuourse, which huibfates tlie ^ 
knowledge and tlie disp.uji i/t bu m* ^ „ he n - | 
posed an unsiispeeting confidence in I’i- dt u*on | 
Serapion ; and seldom a]»plicd hi^ sp^^uihiUve 
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knowletlge of liuinnn nature to the particular 
characters, eitlur of his tlejifinU nts, or tjf Jiis 
etjuals. f'ousfioiis of the jmiity of his inten- 
tions, and peril. ips of the sui»eriority of his ge- 
nius, the aichltisliop of Constantinople exteniied 
the jtiristlii. tioii of the Imperial citv, that he 
might enlarge thespliere of liis pastor.d l.»b«nirs ; 
and the conduct winch tlie profane imputed to 
an ainhitions motive, apptaicd to ( hivsosloiu 
himself in the light of a sacred and indispfns.1- 
Ideduty. In Ids visitation through the Asiatic 
provinces, he deposed thlitecn hisliops of Lvdia 
and Fhivgia; .md iiuhscreetlv declared, th.it a 
deep cairruption of simony and licentiousness 
hail iidVcted the whole episctipai order. If 
those bishops w i re inm>cent, such a rash and un- 
just coiultumation must excite a w ell-grounded 
iliscontent. If thev wire guilty, the numcTnus 
associ.ites of then guilt would soon iliscover, 
that their own satitv dejietided on the ruin of 
the aiclibishop ; whom thev studieil to represent 
As the tviaiit of the l.astern church. 

•lliis fcclx'siastiial lonxiiiraCN »as 
managed by 'I'lieoplulus, 4“ arch- it-^.hih.! t.y 
bishop cjf A levandria, an active and ^ 

nmhitiods prelate, who displaved the ^ 
fruits of rapine in monuments of ostentation, 
Ilis national dislike to the rising greatness of a 
city, whicJi dt'graded him from the second, to 
the tliiril, rank, in the Christian world, was ex- 
asperated liy some ]>ersonal liispufes with ('hrs- 
sostoni himself.^'* Ry tiie private invitation of 
the empress, 'rheojilnhis l.imled at (\mstanlino- 
ple, wall a st*»ia Ixvdy of I'gvjitiaii maiincrs, to 
em otintci the popuhu i‘ ; and a tram of di pc ndi nt 
hi'hojt', to secure. h_v the ir voii es. die m.ijority 
ofasenoil. Tlie -vnod ' w .is i oi.vc ned in the 
siiimib of Ch lit V <lou, siini.iim d the fki/., w lie le 
liunnus h.id ill ..ted a sMtels chtiicli aud mo- 
nas'erv; an. I tlie ir pioci i dii.g^s w c le (onliiiUed 
duiir.g fouitccii il.iVs. or sessions. A bisJiop 
and a deacon accus> d the archbishop ol’ Con- 
stantinople ; but the frivolous or improhahle 
nature of the forty-seVen articles which they 
prescuteil against him, may jusllj lie considered 
a*, a fair and uiie.xccptionahie panegyric. Four 
suevessivo summonses were signifieii to Chrysos- 
tom ; Imt lie still refused To trust either liis person, 
or his reputation, in the hands of his implacable 
<*nemic's, w ho, prudently declining the examin- 
ation of any jiarticular charges, condemned his 
contumacious disoliedieure, and h.istdy pro- 
nounc'ed H senteni e of deposition. The svikhI 
of tlie Onk iiaim diatc ly ntblri ssed the enipi lor to 
r.atify and execute tlu ir judgnu i-t, and » haritabl y 
m-inu.ateil. that the* pen. iltic s tjf tre.ison n ight he 
inllictid on tlu- aml.ieionv yireatlnr, who iuid 
rev jic «l, utnlc r the ii.iine of .h zt be !, the tmjtrc ss 
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Eiuloxia herself. The archbishop was rudely- 
arrested, and conducted through the city, by one 
of the Imperial messengers, who landed him, 
after a shoi t navigation, near the entrance of the 
Euxine ; from whence, before the expiration of 
two days, he was gloriously recalled. 

„ , , The first astonishment of his 

Popular tumults . , t i i i i 

at Constantino- faithful people liad been mute and 

passive ; they suddenly rose with 
unanimous and irresistilile fury. Tlieopliilus 
escaped ; but the promiscuous crowd of monks 
and Egyptian mariners were slaughtered with- 
out pity in the streets of Constantinople.^’ A 
seasonable earthquake justitied the interposition 
of Heaven ; the toi rent of sedition rolled forwards 
to the gates of tlie palace ; and tlie empioss, agi- 
tated by fear or remorse, threw herself at the feet 
of Arcadius, and confessed, that the public safety 
could be purchased only by the restoration of 
Chrysostom. The Bospliorus as covered u itii 
innumerable vessels ; the shores of Europe and 
Asia were profusely illuminated ; and the accla- 
mations of a victorious people accompanied, 
from tlie port to the cathedral, the triumph of 
the archbishop ; wlio too easily consented to 
resume the exercise of his functions, before his 
sentence had been legally reversed by the au- 
thority of an ecclesiastical synod. Ignorant, or 
careless, of tlie impending danger, C'hn-sostom 
indulged his zeal, or perhaps his resentment ; 
declaimed with peculiar asperity against female 
vices; and condemned the profane honours which 
were addressed, almost in the precincts of 
St. Sophia, to the statue of the empress. His 
imprudence tempted his enemies to intlame the 
haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or per- 
haps inventiiiff, the famous exordium of a ser- 
mon, “ Herodias is again furious; Ilerodias 
“ again dances ; she once more requires the head 
of John : ” an insolent allusion, which, ns a 
woman and a sovereign, it was impossible for 
her to forgive. The short interval of a perfi- 
dious truce was cmjiloycd to concert more effec- 
tual measures for the disgrace and ruin of the 
archbishop. A numerous council of the Eastern 
prelates, who were guided from a distance by tlie 
advice of Theophilus, confirmed the validity, 
without examining the justice, of the former 
sentence ; and a detachment of barbarian troops 
was introduced into the city, to suppress the 
emotions of the people. On the vigil of Easter, 
the solemn administration of baptism was rudely 
interrupted by the soldiers, w ho alarmed the mo- 
desty of the naked catechumens, and violated, 
by their presence, the avNful mysteries of the 
Christian worship. Arsacius occupied the church 
of St. Sophia, and the archiepiscopal tlirone. 
The Catholics retreated to tlie baths of Con- 
stantine, and afterwards to the fields ; where they 

50 Palladujs owns ip "0.1. th.H if tho people of ronsemtinople had 

found Theo|>hiIu«. ihef w oultl cert iinh have thrown him into the sea. 
Sofratei mentions \!. vi. c IT.) a hittli-'hctween the mob and thevn'or. 
of Alexandria, in whuh many wounds were fnven, and some lives were 
lost. The massacre of the monks i> observeil onlv by the Fagan Zosi- 
mus (1. T. p. 3‘2-t ), who aefcnow ledges that Chrysostom hid a suiijular 
ta ent to lead the ilhurate multitude, yup 6 aXoyov ox^v 

51 See Sxrates. il. vi. r. IS.l Soromen, (1. v ji c 20.1 7.>tlmus i! v. 

5^7.) menttorLs, i.- ^reneral terms, hisinM.ctivesa«ainst Lnduvi.a. 
The homilv, which hepiw with those famous wortLs, is reeoted as 
sputTOus. Montiaucon, tom. xm. p. Idl. Tuieiront, Mtm. £cv.ies. 
tom. II. p. 61 n. 

jS We raieht naturally expect •such a charge from Zos.mus T v. 
r 5'^".) ; but It IS remartible enou.rh, tliat it should be eontinned by 
Socrates, 1. vi. c. 18., and the Paschal Chronicle, p >L>7. 


were still pursued and insulted by the guaids, 
the bishops, and the magi-stiates. The fatal day 
of the second and final exile of Chrysostom was 
marked by the conflagration of the cathedral, 
of the senate-house, and of the adjacent build- 
ings ; and this calamity was imputed, without 
proof, but not w ithout probability, to the despair 
of a persecuted faction. 

Cicero might claim some merit, Exile of Chry- 
if his voluntary banishment pre- 
serveil the peace of the republic; June'.u. 
but the submission of Chrysostom was the in- 
dispensable duty of a Christian and a subject. 
Instead of listening to his humble prayer, that 
he might be permitted to reside at Cyzicus, 
or Nicomedia, the inflexible empress assigned 
for his e.\.ile the remote and desolate town of 
Cucusus, among the ridges of 3Iount Taurus, 
in the Le'>ser Armenia. A secret hope was en- 
tertained, that the archbishop might perish in a 
difficult and dangerous march of seventy days in 
the heat of summer, through the provinces of 
Asia ISIinor, where he was continually threat- 
ened by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians, and 
the more implacable fury of the monks. Yet 
Chrysostom arrived in safety at the place of his 
confinement ; and the three year«, w Inch he spent 
at Cucusus, and the neighbouring town of Ara- 
bissus, were the last and most glorious of his 
life. His character was consecrated by absence 
and persecution ; tlie fault^ of his administration 
were no longer reiiiembert d ; but every tongue 
repeated tlie praises of bis genius and virtue: 
and the respectful attention of the Christian 
world was fi.xed on a desc-rt spot among the 
mountains of Taurus. From that solitude the 
archbishop, whose active mind was invigorated 
by misfortunes, maintained a strict and fre(pitnt 
correspondence with the most distant pro- 
vinces ; exhorted tlie separate congregation of 
his faithful adherents to persevere in their alle- 
giance ; urged the destruction of the temples of 
Flicenicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the 
isle of Cyprus ; extended his pastoral care to tlie 
missions of Persia and Scytliia; negotiated, by 
his ambassadors, with the Roman pontitf, and 
the emperor Honorius ; and boldly appealed, 
from a partial synod, to the supreme tribunal of 
a free and general council. U’he mind of the 
illustrious exile was still independent; but his 
captive body was exposed to the revenge of the 
opjiressors, who continLn.d to abuse tlie name 
and authority of Arcadius.^^ order w-a.s de- 

spatched for the instant removal of Chrysostom 
to the extreme desert of Pityus : and his guards 
so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions, 
tliat, before he reached the sea-coast of the 
Euxine, he expired at Comana, in Pontus, in 
the sixtieth year of his age. The succeeding 

53 He di'ijjlays thn<« ■ipenou^ motives (Feat Fu.ditum, c. 13, 14 ) iB 

tbi ot .in orator and a poiuu lan. 

54 Two hiindrvd and forti -two of the Miistles of Thryiostom arc sliU 
extant (Opera, tom m. p 5‘.iS_7”d ). Thoj arc addres&etl to a great 


firther i>i.m->hrn nt, ad '(U.ite (if po^-ablei to the ma^piitude ot hiS 
innies, nay be in.'irted on him st. .ferom, the leoue-t ofn« 
friend Iheopbdus, tr.m-.iated thi. performanie from Oriet 

• n'o I atn Faumdu'. Hcrmian. Iteten- pro in Cipitul. I vi. c. a. 

put; nd.td Ij ''inm.-nd. Opera, tom. u p. 5y5, -y'Jh, 3yj, 
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generation acknowledged his innocence and 
merit. The archhishojis of tlie Ikast, wlio might 
blush tliat tlieir predecessors had !)een tlie ene- 
mies of Chrysostom, were gradually disposed, by 
the firmness of the Roman pontitT, to restore the 
Hisreirs hoiiours of that venerable naine.^® 
transported to At the plous solicitation of the 

Constantinople. , , i n 

A D. -ijs, clergy ana jieople or Constantino- 
Jan 27. rclics, till! tv years after 

his deatli, were transported from their obscure 
sepulchre to the royal city.'’? The emperor 
Theodosius advanced to receive them as far as 
Chalccdon ; and, falling prostrate on the coffin, 
implored, in the name of his guilty parents, 
Arcadius and Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the 
injured saint. 

The death of Yct a reasonable doubt may be 
entertained, whether any stain of 
May 1 . hereditary guilt could 1)0 derived 
from Arcadius to liis successor. Eiidoxi.i was a 
young and beautiful woman, who imlulged her 
passions, and despised her liusband • ct*unt Joliu 
enjoyed, at least, the familiar confidence of the 
empress ; and the public named him as tlie real 
father of Theodosius the younger.^ ' The birth 
of a son was accepted, however, by the pious 
husband, as an event the most fortunate and 
honourable to himself, to his family, and to 
the Eastern world: and the royal infant, by an 
unprecedented favour, was invested witli the 
titles of Ceesar and Augustus. In less than four 
years afterwards, Eudo.xia, in the bloom of youth, 
was destroyed by the consequences of a miscar- 
riage j and this untimely death confounded tlie 
prophecy of a holy bishop,*’'' who, amidst the 
universal joy, had ventured lo foretel, tliai slie 
should behold the long and auspicious reign of 
her glorious son. The Catholic^ applauded the 
justice of Heaven, which avenged the persecution 
of St. Cliiysostom ; and perhaps the emperor was, 
the only person who Miicorel) bewailed the lo-^^of 
the haughty and rapacious Eudoxia. Such a do- 
mestic misfortune atilicteil /nm more deeply than 
the public calamities of tlie East ; tlieliceutiou*' 
excursions, from Pontus to Palestine, of the Hau- 
rian rolibers, whose impunity accused tlie weak- 
ness of the government ; and the earthquakes, 
the conflagrations, the famine, and the flights of 
locusts,6-2 which the popular discontent was 
equally disposed to attribute to tlie incajiacitv 
of the monarch. At length, in the thirty-first 
year of his age, after a reign (if we may aluiso 
that word) of thirteen years, tliree montlis. ami 
fifteen days, Arcadius cxpirct! in the p.il ice of 
Constantinople. It is im[)ossil)le to di.liiicatc his 
character; since, in a period very copiouslv fur- 

.SG If]» n.m*.** in.f’rt.'*! ! \ I i. -vi-. r \i i i •• %■’ On Dv!''..- 

ofthe chiiTi ’i ''t » oiivt intiiii }>lt , \ h tl’' j-n.iir. .tn r * i,.!-, }.i' 
was ri'veml a.^ a sa-nt t \ i’. *l‘-> . •!. » • . tuI tt • 

pa'.sH'ri', ol It-, mi. !.•■ Tl-.'-'ij Ii .u- x i -> 1 -n i' i ■ li r . f n-.- 

Fai.iina Hiniuaii ! I c 1 '1 i ■ n. ■it, \l. .ii t- 1,-ti . x . 
p. 277 .iSo. 

57 So» r.i'es, i vh C. J Th<’<Nl.ir'-'{, I r r Tti..--''r*- 
conriltf<l the •lointvff'. who h .a I itl r- i t.i i * . 

rat]..ilis'., 3s th. true /.rtli.a. X •- >tn,i i. u i. .f i > '■-t.xriii- j; .t 
Thoir rt'i-t.n3cv irr.-dualn arove th m i' t ■ or '-k ot ' t • i'« 

'^S \c<urd ii;4 to ..ome a .-..mit' U ir .i • i , a-*-, « K- \ I’ 
4"S,No.y,l.i ,t!-e in.rH-r.ir w-i- f r, j.. i .•'»r -f ur >■ 
and fs.' 11 -.t-s, U-fur.- the ot ll e t erui.viKf a.i u . ou.d !•* ir.-ve.l 
fi-om ( rm.trix. 

50 ZaKumic, I. T p "I ' The I i-t s . f a-i em} r ’ t. .r I . 

impearhiHJ w uli.xii ja-.'d'.. m.. i 'it. - , !.>.t > i- ••• > . 

the witnesi ^h■llh<l wr'i' i-.l I ^ (..•.raj’- .. . 

l»e ria'rd to ri'*xi k \\ r n‘t =rt" ■ ?*■-• i 

liU-1. vii'dt. !> re d and . II . ....l, - . t.i. i ■.». 


iiished with liistorical materials, it has not been 
possible to remark one action that properly be- 
longs to the son of the great 7'heodosius. 

Tlic historian Procopius'^' basin- vin-osod 
deed illuminated the mind of the 
djing emperor with a raj of human prudence, 
or Celestial wisdom. Arcadius considered, with 
anxious foresight, the lielpless coiulititin of his 
son Theodosius, who was no more than stwen 
years of age, the dangerous factions of a minoiitv, 
and the aspiring spirit of Je/degerd, the Persian 
monarch. Instead of tempting the allegiance 
of an ambitious subject, by the participation of 
supreme povxer, he boldly ajtpealed to the mag- 
nanimity of a king ; and placed, by a solemn 
testiiment, the sceptre of the East in the hanils of 
Jezdegerd himself. The roval guardian accepted 
and discharged this honourable trust w ith unex- 
ampled fidelity; and the infancy of Theodosius 
was protected bv the arms ami councils of lV*rsi,i. 
Such is the singular narrative of Pi ocopius ; and 
bis veracity is not disputeil by Agathias,''' while 
he presumes to dissent from his judgment, and 
to arraign tlie w isdom of a Cliristiaii emperor, 
wlio, so rashly, though so fortunately, committed 
his son and his dominions to the unknown faith 
of a stranger, a rival, and a heathen. At the 
distance of one hundred and fifty years, this po- 
litical question might be debated in the court of 
Justinian; but a prudent historian will refuse 
to examine the prnjmcti/, till he has ascertained 
tlie truthi of tlic testament of Arcadius. As it 
stands without a parallel in the hisloiy of the 
woild, we may justly require, tiiat it should be 
attested by the positive and unanimous evidence 
of cotcin[>oraries. The strange novelty of the 
event, which excites our flistrust, inu>t have at- 
tracted tlieir notice; and their universal silence 
annihibuos the vaia tradition of the sueceediug 
ago. 

Tiic maxims of Roman juris- 
prudence. if they could f.drly be 'uf 
tiaiisfcrred from private pro}}crfy to tt >• 

public dominion, would have adjudged to the 
enqseror Ilonorius the guardianship of lus ne- 
phew, till he had attained, at least, the four- 
teenth year of his age. Rut the weakness of 
Honorius, and the culainities of his reign, 
ilisqualitiod him fiom prosecuting this natural 
claim; and such was the absolute separation of 
the two monarchies, both in interest and af- 
fection, that Constantinople would have obeyed, 
with le''S reluctance, the orders of the I’er- 
sian, than those of tlie lUilian, court. Under a 
inince, whose weakness is disixuised by llie 
extern d si-^us of manhood and diseretiuu, tlie 
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most wortlilo^s fiivourites may secretly dispute 
tlie empiio of the palace; and dictate to sub- 
missive provinces the commands of a master, 
whom tliev direct and despise. 13ut the mi- 
nisters of .1 child, ^^ho is incapable of arming 
them \'ith the sanction of the royal name, 
must acquire and exercise an independent au- 
thority. The great officers of the state and 
army, who had been appointed before the death 
of Arcadius, formed an aristocracy, winch might 
have inspired them with the idea of a free re- 
public ; and the government of the Eastern 
empire was foitunately assumed by the prefect 
Antliomius,'’-> who olitained, by his superior 
al)ilities, a lasting ascend int over the minds of 
his eijuali. The safety of tiie young emperor 
proved the merit and integrity of Anthemius ; 
and Ills prudent firmness sustained the force .and 
reputation of an infant reign. Uhlin, with a 
formidable host of barbarians, was encamped in 
the heart of Thrace ; he proudly rejected all 
terms of accommodation ; and, pointing to the 
rising sun, declared to the Roman ambassadors, 
that tlie course of that planet should alone ter- 
minate the conquests of the Huns. Rut the 
desertion of his confederates, who were pri\ately 
con\inceil of t!ie justice and liberality of the 
Imperial ministers, obliged LkUn to repass the 
Danube' the tribe of the Sc' rri, which com- 
posed his rear-guard, was almost extirpated; 
and many thousand capti%es were dispensed, to 
cultivate, with ser\ lie laiiour, the fields of Asia.'^'^ 
In the midst of the public triumph, Constan- 
tinople was prutecteil by a strong enclosure of 
new and more extensive walls; the same vigilant 
care w"is applied to restore tlie fortifications of 
the Illyrian cities ; and a plan was judiciously 
conceited, whicin in the space of seven years, 
would have secured the command of the Da- 
nube, liy cstalillsiung on th.it river a perpetual 
fleet of two hiitnired and fifty armed vessels. *^7 
nur^.'t«r ind But the RoiiKins liad so long 
lmV” been accustomed to the authority 
AH. HI— I'S. of a mOiiarch, that the first, even 
among the females, of the Imperial family, who 
di'.jilayed any courage or capacity. wa-> per- 
mitrs..tl to a-cend the \acant thione of Tlieo- 
dosiu>. His -ister Pulciieiia,'’’' wlio was onlv 
two years oldei tlian himself, received, at the 
age of sixteen, the title Juunsla’, and though 
her favour might be .sometimes clouded bv 
caprice or intrigue, she continued to govern the 
Ka^ter^ empire near forty years ; iluring the 
long minority of her brotlwr. and, after his 
deatii, in her own name, and in the name of 
Marcian, licr nominal hu'hand. Tioin a motive, 
eiriier of prudence, or religion, slic cmhraceil a 
life of celibacy ; and nolvMthstaiuling some as- 
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persions on the chastity of Pulcheria,^^ this 
resolution, v\ hicli slie communicated to her 
sisters Arcadia and IMarina, was celebrated by 
the Christian world, as the sublime effort of 
heroic piety. In the presence of the- clergy and 
people, the three daughters of Arcadius 70 dedi- 
cated their virginity to God ; and the obligation 
of their solemn vow was inscribed on a tablet of 
gold and gems ; which they publicly offered in 
the great church of Constantinople. Their 
palace was converted into a monastery; and 
all males, except the guides of their conscience, 
the saints who had forgotten the distinction of 
sexes, were scrupulously excluded from the holy 
tlireshoid. Tulcheria, her two sisters, and a 
cliosen train of favourite damsels, formed a re- 
ligious community : they renounced the vanity of 
dress; interrupted, by frequent fasts, their simple 
and frugal diet; allotted a portion of their time to 
works of embroidery ; and devoted several hours 
of the day and night to the exercises of prayer 
and psalmody. The piety of a Christian viigin 
was adorned by the zeal and liberality of an 
empress. Ecclesiastical history describes the 
splendi<l churches, which were built at the ex- 
pense of Pulchcria, in all the piovinces of the 
East; her charitable foundations for the benefit 
of stianecTs and the poor; the am}>le clonations 
wliicli die assigned for the perpetual main- 
tenance of moii.istic sticieties ; and the active 
seventy with whicli she laboured to suppress 
tlie opposite heresies of Nestoriiis and Eutvclies. 
Sucli \irtue> were siijiposed to desen c the pe- 
culiar favour of the Deity: and the relics of 
martyrs, as well as the knowledge of future 
events, were communicated in visions and reve- 
lations to the Imi)crial saint. Yet the de- 
votion of Pulcheria never diverted her indefa- 
tigable attention from temporal affairs ; and she 
alone, among all the desceinlants of the great 
Theodosius, appears to have inherited any share 
of his manly spirit and abhties. Tlie ele- 
gant and familiar use which slie had acquired, 
both of the Greek, and Latin languages, was 
readily applied to the various occasions of speak- 
ing, or writing, on pulilic business; her de- 
liberations were maturely weighed ; her actions 
were prompt and decisive; and, while she moved 
without noise or ostentation the wheel of go- 
vernment, she discreetly attributed to the genius 
of tlie emperor, the long tranquillity of his 
reign. In the la-t years of his peaceful life, 
Europe was indeed afflicted by the arms of 
Attila; but the more extensive province of 
A^ia still continued to enjoy a profound and 
permanent repose. Theodosius the younge r was 
never reduced to the disgraceful necessity of 
encountering and punishing a rebellious subject: 

founi’ir, l>ernise he censured her connection with the beautiful 
i -lul'nii-., iinil Wr incest « ith her liroiher I 
.<> se^ pucinpe, Futul Bszantin. p. 70 Fl.vccilla, the ekUst 
H’litthttr, either died b. tore .Vfcadiu-., or, if she lived till the vear t.Vl 
V[ in eli-n. t hi^ii ). .rfinio defect of nimd or body must hate evcluded 
hii trnm the hono.-is i.f her rank. 

■ 1 •'he wxs diii.j ii-hc'J. bv re; eatwl dreams, of the place where 
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and since we cannot applaud the vigour, some 
praise may be due to the mildness, and pros- 
perity, of the administration of Pulcheria. 
Education and The Roman world was deeply 
rharact*rof interested in the education of its 

1 neodusius the 

jounger. master. A regular course of study 

and exercise was judiciously instituted ; of the 
military exercises of riding, and shooting with 
the bow • of the liberal studies of graininar, 
rhetoric, and philosophy: the most skilful 
masters of the East ambitiously solicited tlie 
attention of their royal pupil ; and several noble 
youths were introduced into tlie j>alacc, to ani- 
mate his diligence by the emulation of friend- 
ship. Pulcheria alone discharged the important 
task of instructing her brother in tlie arts of 
government ; but her precepts may countenance 
some suspicion of the extent of her capacity, or 
of the purity of her intentions. She taught him 
to maintain a grave and majestic deportment ; to 
walk, to hold his robes, to scat himself on his 
throne, in a manner worthy of a great prince; 
to abstain from laughter ; to listen with con- 
descension ; to return suitable answers; to as- 
sume, by turns, a serious or a placid countenance ; 
in a word, to represent with grace and dignity 
the external figure of a Roman emperor. But 
Theodosius was never excited to support the 
W’eight and glory of an illustrious name; and, 
instead of aspiring to imitate his ancestors, he 
degenerated (if we may presume to measure the 
degrees of incapacity) below the weakness of iiis 
father and his uncle. Arcadius and Honorius 
had been assisted by the guardian care of a 
parent, whose lessons were enforced by his 
authority, and example. But the unfortunate 
prince, who i-. born in tlie purple, must remain 
a stranger to the voice of truth ; and the son of 
.Vreadius was condemned to pass Itis perpetual 
infancy, encompassed only by a ser\ile train of 
women and eunuchs. The ample leisure, which 
he acquired by neglecting the essential duties of 
his high office, was filled by idle amusements, 
and unprofitable studies. Hunting was the only 
active pursuit that could tempt him beyond the 
limits of the palace : but he most assiduously 
laboured, sometimes by the light of a midnight 
lamp, in the mechanic occupations of painting 
and carving ; and the elegance with which he 
transcribed religious books, entitled the Roman 
emperor to the singular epithet of Calli^raphcsi 
or a fair writer. Separated from the world by 
an impenetrable veil, Theodosius trusted the 
persons whom he hived ; he loved those who 
were accustomed to amuse and flatter his indo- 
lence ; and as he never peru'^ed the papers that 
were presented for the royal signature, the acts 
of injustice the mo''t repugnant to Ins character 
were frequently perpetrated in his name. The 
emperor himself was cliaste, temperate, liberal, 


and merciful ; but these qualities, which can 
only deserve the name of virtues, v\hen they are 
supported by courage, and regulated by dis- 
cretion, were sehlom lieneficial, and they some- 
times proved mischievous, to mankind. His 
mind, enervated by a rova! education, was op- 
pressed and degraded by abject superstition : he 
fasted, he sung psalms, he blindly acce{)ted the 
miracles and doctrines with which his faitli was 
continually nourished, Theodosius devoutly 
worshipped the dead and living saints of the 
Catholic church ; and he once refused to eat, 
till an insolent monk, who had cast an ex- 
communication on his sovereign, condescended 
to heal the spiritual wround wiiich lie had in- 
flicted. 

The stor)- of a fair and virtuous rhararrera-d 
maiden, exalted from a private con- 
dition to the Imperial throne, might 
he deemed an incredible romance, ' 
if such a romance had not been verified in the 
marriage of Theodosius. The celebrated Allje- 
nais'’* was educated l)y her fatlier I.eontius in 
the religion and sciences of the Greeks ; and so 
advantageous was the opinion whicli the Athenian 
philosopher entertained of his cotemporaric's, 
that lie divided his patrimony between his two 
sons, bequeathing to his daughter a small legacy 
of one hundred pieces of gold, in the lively 
confidence that her beauty and merit would be a 
sufficient portion. The jealousy and avarice of 
her brothers soon compelled Atlienais to s-eek a 
refuge at Constantinoi)le ; and, with some hopes 
cither of justice or favour, to throw herself at 
the feet of Rulcheria. That sagacious princess 
listened to lier cloipiL-nt complaint ; and svcretly 
destined the daugliter of the ]djilosopher Leon- 
tius for the future wife of the empcior of the 
East, who had now attained the twentieth vear 
of his age. She easily excited the curiositv of 
lier brother, by an interesting picture of the 
channs of Atlienais; large eyes, a well-pro- 
jiortioned nose, a fair complexion, golden locks, 
a slemder person, a graceful demeanour, an un- 
derstanding improved by study, and a virtue 
tried by distress. Thcodvisius, concealed behind 
a curtain in the apartment of his sister, was 
permitted to beliold the Athenian virgin: the 
modest youth immediately declared his pure and 
honourable love; and the royal nuptials were 
celebrated amidst the acclamations of the cajiital 
and the provinces. .\thcnais, wiio w:is easily 
persuaded to renounce the errors of I’aganism, 
received at her baptism tlie Christian name of 
Eudocia: but the cautious Pulcheria withheld 
the title of Augusta, till the vsife of Thcoiiosius 
had ap[)roved her fruitfulness by the birth of a 
diughler. who espoused, fifteen vears aftcr- 
vvani', the enqieror of flic West. I'he brothers 
of I'.udocia obeyed, with some anxiety, her 
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Imperial summons ; but as she could easily 
forgive their fortunate unkindness, she indulged 
the tenderness, or perliaps the vanity, of a sister, 
by promoting them to the rank of consuls ainl 
praefects. In the luxury of the palace, she still 
cultivated those ingenuous arts, whicli liad con- 
tributed to her greatness ; and wisely flcdicated 
her talents to the honour of religion, and of her 
husband. Eudocia composed a poetical para- 
phrase of the first eight books of the Old 
Testament, and of the prophecies of Daniel and 
Zachariah ; a cento of the verses of I lomer, 
applied to the life and miracles of Christ, the 
legend of St. Cyprian, and a panegyric on the 
Persian victories of Theodosius : and her wri- 
tings, wliich were applauded by a servile and 
superstitious age, have not been disdaiue<l by 
the candour of impartial criticism 75 Tl»e fond- 
ness of tiie emperor was not abated by time arnl 
possession ; and Eudocia, after the marriage of 
her daughter, was permitted to discharge lier 
grateful vows by a solemn pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. Her ostentatious protrrcss through the 
East may seem inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christian humility; she pronounced, from a 
throne of gold and gems, an eloquent oration to 
the senate ot Antioch, declared her roval inten- 
tion of enlarging the nails of the cify,'l)estowefl 
a donative of two luindred pounds of gold to re- 
store the public baths, and accepted the statues, 
which were decreed by the gratitude of Antioclj. 
In the Holy Land, her alms and pious found- 
ations exceetied the munificence of the great 
Helena; and though the public treasure might 
be impoverished by this cxecssiAe liberality, she 
enjoyed the conscious satisfaction of returning to 
Constantinople with the cliains of St. Peter, "^the 
right arm of St. Steiihen. and an undoubted 
picture of the Virgin, painted by St. Luke. 

this piigriinage was the fttal term of the 
glories of Eudocia. Satiated with cinptv pomp, 
and unmindful, i)erhaps, of her obligations to 
Pulcheria, she ambitiously asi)irea to the go- 
vernment of tlie Eastern empire- the palace was 
distracted by female discord ; but the victnry 
was at last decided, by the sii])eii«*r aseeiidunt 
ot the sister of Theutlosins. Tlie execution of 
Panlinus, master of tlie otHccs, and the disirrace 
of Cyrus, praetorian piaefcct of the East,' con- 
vinced the public, that the fa\(iur of Eudocia 
was insufficient tu protect her most faithful 
friends ; and the uncommon beantv of Paulinus 
encouraged the secivt rumour, tint' hi> giult was 
that of a succes-.tui io\er. '7 As soon as the 
empress pcrcei\ed that the affection of Theo- 
dosius was irretiiev.ibiy io>t, she reqiKsted the 
permission of retiring to the di-t nit solitude of 
Jerusalem, tslie obhiiiied her n.qnest ; biit the i 


jealousy of Theodosius, or the vindictive spirit of 
Pulcheria, pursued her in her hist retreat; and 
Saturniniis, count of the domestics, was directed 
to punish with rleath two ecck^siastics, her most 
fiivoured servants. Eudocia instantly reventJ-ed 
them by the assassination of the count : the 
furious passions, which she indulged on this 
suspicious occasion, seemed to justify the severity 
of Theodosius ; and the emjiress, ignominiously 
stript of the honours of her rank,7S ^as disgraced, 
perhaps unjustly, in the eyes of the world. The 
remainder of the life of Eudocia, about sixteen 
years, was spent in exile and devotion ; and the 
approach of age, the death of Tlieodosius, the 
misfortunes of her only daughter, who was led a 
captive from Rome to C.irthage, and the society 
of the holy monks of Palestine, insensibly con- 
firmed tlie religious temper of her mind. After 
a full experience of the v icissitudes of human 
life, the daughter of the philosopher Leontius 
expired, at Jerusalem, in the sixty-seventh year 
of her age; protesting, vvith her dying breath, 
that she had never transgressed the bounds of 
innocence and friendship. ”9 

The gentle mind of Theodosius 
was never inflamed by the ambition 
of conquest, or military renown; 
and the slight alarm of a Persian war scarcely 
interrupted the tianquillity of the East. The 
motives of this war woe just and honourable. 
In the last year of' the reign of Jezdegerd. the 
supposed guardian of Titeodosius, a hi^ho}), 
who aspired to the crovvn of martyrdom, de- 
stroyed one of the firc-teinjih's of Susa.'*'^ His 
zeal and obstinacy were revenged on his bre- 
thren : the IVJagi excitcil a cruel persecution ; 
and the intolerant zeal of Jezdegerd was imi- 
tated by his son Varanes, or Bahram, who soon 
; afterwards ascended the throne. Some Chris- 
tian fugitives, who escaped to the Roman fron- 
tier, were sternly demanded, and genemiislv 
refused; and the refusal, augrav.ited bv com- 
mercial disputes, soon kindled a war between 
the rival monarchies. The mountains of Arme- 
nia. and the plains of .Mesi.pof.imia, wcie filled 
vvith hostile armies; but the operations of 
two successive campaigns were not productive 
of auy decisive or memorable events. Some 
engagements were fought, some towns were 
l>esi(*ge<l, with various and doubtful suecess; and 
it tlie Hv»man«; failed in their attempt to recover 
tlie long lost possession of Nisihis, the Persi-ins 
were repulseil fiom the walls of a ^lesopota- 
niiaii city, by the valour of a martial bishop, 
who pointed his thundering engine in the name 
cf St. 1 homas the Ajiostie, Yvt tlie splendid 
Victories, wliich the incrcdiiile speed v)f tlie mes- 
seii'icr Paihuhus repeatedly announced to flic 
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palace of Conbtantinople, were celebrated with j 
festivals anti panegyrics. I'jom these p.ine- i 
gvrics tiie historians of the age iniglit bor- , 
low theii extraordinary, and, perhaps, fabulous, 
tales : of the proud challenge of a I'ersian hero, 
v\ ho was entangletl by the net, and despatclied 
by the snord, of Areobindus the Ciotli; of tlie 
ten tht)usaiid loimorlalSy who were slain in the 
attack of tlie Roman camp ; and of the bundled 
tliousand Arabs, or Saracens, wlio were impelled 
by a panic terror to throw themselves heatlJong 
into the Euphrates. Such events may be dis- 
believed or disregarded; hut the chanty of a 
bishop, Acacius of Amida, whose name might 
have dignified the saintly calendar, sh<ill not be 
lost in oblivion, liolilly declaring, that \a>i.*s 
of gold and silver are useless to a God wlio 
neither e.its nor drinks, the gcnennis prelate 
sold the plate of the cliuich of Airada; em- 
ployed the price in the redem])tion of seven 
tliousand Persian Cojitives ; suiiphed thrir v\ ..uts 
with afiectionalc libLialily; and dismi-'sed tliem 
to their i.ative country, to inform tlie king ol’ the 
true spirit of the religion wliicli he persecuted. 
The practice of benevolence in the midst of war 
must alwavs tend to assuage the animosity of 
contending nations; and 1 vvish to persuade 
myself, that Acacius contributed to tlie restor- 
ation of peace. In the conference wliich was 
held on the limits of the two empires, the Roman 
ambassadors degraded the personal character of 
their soveieign, by a vain attempt to magnify 
the extent of his power; when they scriou'>ly 
arlvised the Persians to prevent, by a timely ac- 
commodation, the wiath of a monarch, who was 
yet ignorant of this distant war. A truce of 
one hundred yeais was solemnly ratified; and, 
althougii tile rev o1j 1 ions of Armeida nji..ht 
tlireaten the public traivpullity, the os-entjal 
conditions of this treaty weie respcctid iKar 
fourscore years by the sucvc^sors ot Conslantiiio 
and Artaxcixes. 

Ariwniaai. Sliico the Roman and Paitbian 
t.. t.v,en standaids first tncounteied on the 
the iioiri,.ns. buiiks oi tile Eupluatcs, tile kin«:- 

A.D. 431-440 J ‘ , I. . 

dom ot Ajinema'*- was alteniately 
oppressed by its fonnidablc piotectors; and in . 
tlie course of this history, several events, which 
inclined the balance of peace and war, have 
been already related. A disgraceful treaty havl 
resigned Armenia to the ambition of Sapor ; and 
the scale of Persia a[)pcared to preponderate. 
Put the roval race of Arsaecs impatiently sub- 
niittcd to the house of Sas'.an ; the turbulent i 
nobles asserted, or betrayed, their lierediuuy 
independence: ami the nation was still attached 
to the Cliri-.!um j).ii’e«.s of t'onstantinople. In 
the beginning of ilie f.fili ccutuiy, Aimema 
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was divieled by the pri>gress of war and fac- 
tion ; and the unnatural (iivision precipitated 
the downfal of that ancient monarchy. Clios- 
roes, the Per-^ian vassal, reigned over the eastern 
and most e\tensi\ e* portion of tlie country ; while 
tlie western province acknow Icdged the juris- 
elictioii of Arsaces, and the supremacy of the 
emperor Arcadius. After tlie death of Arsaces 
the Romans supjiressed the regal government, 
and imposed on their allies llie condition of 
subjects. The military command was delegatetl 
to the count of the Armenian fiontier; the city 
of 'I’iieodo-^iupolis was built and fortified in a 
strong situation, on a fertile and lofty ground, 
near the sources of the Euphiates ; and the de- 
jieiulent territoiies were ruled by five satraps, 
whose dignity was maiked by a peculiar habit 
tif gold and puiple. The less fortunate nobles, 
wlu) lamented the loss of their king, and envied 
tile honours of their cipials, were jirovoked to 
negotiate their peace and pardon at the I’ersiaii 
court; and returning, with their followers, to 
the palace of Artaxata. acknou ledged Chosroes 
for their lawful sovereign. About thirty yearjj 
afterwards, Aitasires, the nephew and successor 
of Ghosioes, fedl under the displeasure of the 
haughty and capricious nobles of Armenia; and 
tlioy unanimously desired a Peisian governor 
in the room of an unworthy king. The answer 
of the archbishop Isaac, whose sanction they 
earnestly soliclteii, is expressive of the character 
of a superstiiituis peojile. He deploied the 
manifest and inexcusalik* vices of Aitasires ; and 
declared, that he should not hesitate to accuse 
liim before the tribunal of .1 Chiistian empeior, 
who would punish, without destroving. the 
siniur. “ Our king,’ euntiiuied Isaac, “ is too 
'• u .uli to licentious pU.isures, hut lie 

** b.i-' been piuuled in tlie holy Wtiteis of hap- 
iisiii. He is a lover of women, but be does 
not adore the file or the elements. He may 
“ deseive the repio.ub of lewdness, hut he is an 
“ uudouhterl C.itLoiic; and his faith is pure, 
“ though his manners are flagitious. I will 
never consent to abandon my sheep to the 
“ rage of devouiing v\(»ives ; and you would soon 
repent your rash exchange of the inlinnities 
of a believer, for the specious viitues of an 
“ iieatben.”S5 Exasperated by the firmness of 
Isaac, tlie factious nobles accused both the king 
and the archbishop as the secret adherents of tlie 
emperor; and absurdly rejoiced in tiie sentence 
of comlemnation, wliicli, after a partial hearing, 
w as solemnly pronounced by Bahrain Idmself. 
1*1. e* descendants of .Vrsaces were degraded 
fiom the rt>)al dignitv,^^ vvlilch they bail }»os- 
so'sed above five hundred and sixty veais;''7 
and the dominions of the uiifortuiiate Artasires, 
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under the new and significant appellation of 
Persarmenia, were reduced into the form of a 
prosince. This usurpation excited the jealousy 
of tlie Roman government ; but the rising dis- 
putes were soon terminated by an amicable, 
though unequal, partition of the ancient king- 
dom of Armenia ; and a territorial acquisition, 
which Augustus might have despised, reflected 
some lustre on the declining empire of the 
younger Theodosius. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 

Death oj" Honariii^i.’^Valcyiliiiiini III, Dmperor 
of the East. — ^tdininistrathn of hh ^lother 
Eladdio. — uEtiiis and Bon face. — Conquest of 
Africa by the Vandals. 

last years DuRiKG a long and disgraceful 
and death of reiifn of twentv-eiffht vears, Ilono- 

Hononus. . ° ® xr"' ' 

A n. 4'i5, nils, emperor ot the \V est, was se- 
Aug. '/7. parated from the friendship of his 
brother, and after\\ards of liis nephew, wlio 
reigned over the East ; and Constantinople be- 
held, with apparent indifference and secret joy, 
the calamities of Rome. Tlie strange adven- 
tures of Placidia * gradually renewed, and ce- 
mented, the alliance of the two empires. The 
daughter of the great Tlicodosius had been tlie 
captive, and the queen, of the Goths ; she lost an 
aftectionate husband; she was dragged in chains 
by his insulting assassin ; she tasted the pleasure 
of revenge, and was exchanged, in the treaty of 
peace, for six hundred tliousand measures of 
wheat.^ After her return from Spain to Italv, 
Placidia experienced a new persecution in the 
bosom ot her family. She was averse to a mar- 
riage, which had been stipulated without her 
consent; and the brave Coristantlu'., as a noble 
reward for the tyrants whom ho had vanquished, 
received, from the hand of Honorius himself, 
tiie struggling and reluctant hand of tlie widow 
of Adolphus. Rut her resistance ended wiih 
the ceremony of the nuptiaK ; nor did Placidia 
refu-se to become tiie mother of Ilonoria and 
^ al -ntinian the tliiid, or to assume and exercise 
an ah'-nlute ilomlnion o\cr the mind of licr 
gmtefii] husband. The generous solih'er, w hose ! 
time h.'ul hitherto been diviiled betueeii social 
pleasure and military ser\,ce, was taught new | 
lessons of avarice and ambition . he extorted tJie ■ 
title ot Augustus; and tlie strvant of Honorius 
was associated to the empire of tlie West. The 
death ot Constantins, in the seventh month of 
his reign, instead of liiiniiiishing, seemed to in- 
crease, the pov\er of Placidia; and the indecent 
familiarity - ot lier hrotlicr, v\hich might be no 
more than the symptoms of a childish atlection, 
was iiniversally attrilnited to incestuous love. 
On a sudden, by some base intrigues of a stew- 
ard and a nurse, this exccs-ive fondues, was 
converted into an irrecoiiciUlde qiianel: the 
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debates of the emperor and his sister were not 
long confined within the walls of the palace; 
and as the Gothic soldiers adhered to their 
queen, the city of Ravenna was agitated with 
bloody and dangerous tumults, which could only 
be appeased by the forced or voluntarj* retreat 
of Placidia and her children. The royal exiles 
landed at Constantinople, soon after the marriage 
of Theodosius, during the festival of the Persian 
victories. They were treated v\itli kindness and 
magnificence ; but as the statues of the emperor 
Constaiitius had been rejected by tlie Eastern 
court, the title of Augusta could not decently 
be allowed to his widow. Within a few months 
after the arrival of Placidia. a swift messenger 
announced the death of Honorius, the conse- 
quence of a dropsy ; but the important secret 
was not divulged, till the nccessaiy orders had 
been despatched for tlie march of a large bodv of 
troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. The shops 
and the gates of Constantinople remained shut 
during seven days; and the loss of a foreign 
jnince, who could neither bo esteemed nor re- 
gretted, was celebrated vvith loud and affected 
demonstrations of the public grief. 

While tiie ministers of Constan- F.irvit-nn and 
tlnopIedeli)»crated, the vacant throne j 

of Honorius was usurped by the a' iV 
ambition of a stranger. The name of the rebel 
was John ; he filled the confidential oflice of 
Piimicertusy or principal sccictary; and history 
has attributed to his character more virtues, than 
can easily be reconciled vvith the violation of the 
most sacred duty. Elated by the submission of 
Italy, and tlie liope of an alliance with the Huns, 
John presumed to insult, by an cmliassv, the 
majesty of the Eastern emperor; but wlien he 
understood that his agents had been banished, 
imprisoned, and at length chased away with de- 
served ignominy, Julin jirepaied to assert, by 
arms, the injustice of his claims. In such a 
cause, the graiukun of the great Theoilosius 
sliould have marc!ii.d in per-on : hut the vouno* 
emperor was easily diverteil, bv liis physicians 
from so rash and hazardous a design ; and the 
conduct of the Italian e.xpeditloii was prudently 
inijusted to Aidalmrius, and his son A^par, who 
had already signalised their valour against the 
Peisians. R was resolved, that Ardaburius 
should embark with the infaiitiy ; whilst Aspar, 
at the lie.id ot tiie cavaliy, conducted I’lacidia, 
and Iitr son ^alentinian, along the sca-coast of 
the Hadriatic. I he march of the cavalry was 
pertornied vvith sucli active diligence, that they 
surjirisetl. without resisf.ince, tlie important city 
ot Aijuileia ; w hen the hopes of .\spar vvere un- 
expectetlly confounded by the intt liigence, that 
a storm had disposed the Imptiial iWd ; and 
that his father, with only two gal levs, was taken 
and carried a prisoner intt) the port’of Ravenna. 
\et this incident, unfortunate as u might seem, 
facilitated tlie cnntjuest of Italy. Ardaburius 
employed, or abus,jd, the courteous freedom 
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wliich he was permitted to enjoy, to rc\Ivc* , ter of Theodosius and Athcnais ; and, as soon 
among the troops a sense of loyalty and grati- j as the lover and his bride had attained the age 
tilde; and, as soon as the conspiracy was lipe ; of pu!)erty, tins honourable alliance was faith- 
for execution, he invited, by private messages, ' fully accoinjjlished. At the same time, as a 
and pressed the approach of, Aspar. A sliep- ' compensation, perluips, for the expenses of the 


herd, whom the popular credulity transformed 
into an angel, guided the Eastern cavalry, by a 
secret, and, it was tbouglit, an impassable road, 
through the morasses of the I*o i the gates of 
Ravenna, after a short struggle, were tinown 
open ; and the defenceless tyrant was delivered to 
the mercy, or rather to the crueltv, of the con- 
querors. Hi-s right hand was hist cut oli'; and, 
after he had been exposed, mounted on an ass, 
to the public derision, Julin was bebeailed in the 
circus of Aquileia. Tiie emperor rheodosiu>, 
when he received the news of the victory, inter- 
rupted the horse -1 aces ; and singing, as he 
maiche<l tlirough the stieets, a suitable ps.ilm, 
conducted Ins ])eoplo fiom tlie I Iippoili«_»nie to 
the cluircli, wlieie he spent the le-mainder of the 
day in grateful devolion.-' 

V\ier,f.van I*' monarchy, winch, accoiding 
oftii.’ to vaiious precedents, might be coii- 
A I). sidered as elective, or hereditary, or 

patrimonial, it was impossible tluit the intricate 
claims of female and collateral succession should 
be clearly dehned;** and Theodosius, by tlie 
right of consanguinity or conquest, might have 
reigned the sole legitimate emperor of the Ro- 
mans. For a moment, perhaps, his eyes weie 
dazzled by the prospect of unbounded sway; 
but his indolent temper graduallv acquiesced in 
the dictates of sound policy. lie contented 
himself with the pus^e^sion of the East ; and 
wisely relinquished the laliorious task of waging 
a distant and dinibtful war against the baibaiians 
bevond the Alps; or of seeming the obedience 
of tlio Italians and African-., wbijse minds were 
alienated by the irreconcilable ditbience of 
language and interest. Instead of Ii-tciung to 
tlie voice of ambition, Theodosius rcsolveil to 
imitate the moderation of his graiidfaiher, aiul 
to seat his cousin Valentiiiian on the throne of 
the West. I’lie royal infant was disiinguisJitd 
at Constantinople by the title of 2\'ubih.\simus 
he w as promoted, before his departure from 
Tliessalonica, to the rank and dignity of Cte'^ar ; 
and, after the conquest of Italy, the patrician 
Helion, by the authority of Theodo-.ius, anti in 
the presence of the senate, saluted Valentiiiian 
the tliird by the name of Augustus and solemnly 
invested him with the diadem, ami the Imperial 
purple j By the agreement of the three females 
who governed the llonian woild, the son of 
I’lacidia was lietro.hed to Kudovia, the daugli- 


war. the Western Illvricum was detached from 
the Italian dominions, and Yielded to the throne 
of Constantinople.^ The emperor of the East 
acquired the useful dominion of the nch and 
maritime province of Dalmatia, and the d-in- 
gerous sovereignty of l^annonia and Noricum, 
which had been filled and ravaged above twenty 
veais by a jiroiniscuous crowd of Huns, Ostio- 
gotlis, \andals, and iJavanans. Theodosius and 
Valehtinian continued to respect the obligations 
of their public and domestic alliance; but the 
unity of the Roman government was finallv dis- 
solved. By a positive declaration, the validity of 
all future laws was limited to the dominions of 
their peculiar author ; unless he should think 
proper to coimnunaate them, subscribed with 
bis own band, lor the approbation of his Inde- 
pendent colleague." 

Valentimau, when he received the Admini-n-auon 
title of Augustus, wa- no more than 
six years of age : and his long mi- 
nority was intrusted to the guardian care of a 
mother, who might assert a female claim to the 
succession of the Western empire. Placidia 
envied, but she could not equal, the reputation 
and virtues of the wife and sister of Theodosius ; 
the elegant genius uf Eudocia, the wise and suc- 
cessful policy of Fulcheiia. The mother of 
Valentiiiian was jealou- of the power which she 
was incapable of exeui^ing she reigned twen- 
ty-live years, in the name of her son; and tlie 
character of tliat imw oi thy eiiqu-ror gradually 
cnuntemuicvd the suspicion, tliat Placidia had 
enervated Ids vouth hy a dissolute education, 
ami •'tudiouslv ilivcited Ids attention fuaii every 
maid) and iionomahle piiisuit. Amidst the 
decay of miluaiv s)tnit, her armies were com- 
manded by two generals, .Eiius^ 
and Boniface,!^ who may be de- 
servedly named as the last of the 
Romans, Their union might have supported a 
sinking empire ; thv.ir discord was the fatal and 
immediate cause of the loss of Afiica. The in- 
vasion and defeat of Attila has immortalised 
the fame of ..Etius ; and though time has thrown 
a sliade over the ex})Ioits of his rival, the defence 
of Marseilles, and the deliverance of Africa, at- 
test the military talents of count Boniface. In 
the tiv Id of battle, in jjurtial encounters, in single 
ctsnib.its, lie v\as vtili the terror of the hathariuns ; 
the clcigy. and partic ularl) Ids friend Augustin, 
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were edified by the Christian piety which had j 
once tempted him to retire from the world; the j 
j)eople apj)1aucied his spotless integrity; the army | 
{headed his equal and inexorable justice, which i 
may be displayed in a very singular example. 

A peasant, who complained of the criminal in- 
timacy between his wife and a Gothic soldier, ■ 
was directetl to attend Ins tribunal the following 
dav ; in the evening the count, who had dili- 
geritly informed himself of the time and place 
of the assignation, mounted his livUse, rticle ten 
miles into the country, surpiisod the guilty 
couple, punisiicd the soldier wirli instant ileatli, . 
and silenced the complaints of the liiishand, by 
presenting him, the next morning, with the head j 
of tfie adulterer. The abilities of AAius and j 
llouiface might ha\e been usefully employed . 
against the pulilic enemies, in separate and iin- ‘ 
])urtant commantls ; but the experience of their . 
past conduct shoukl have dccide<l the real favour 
and confidence of the empress Placifiia. In the 
melancholy season of her exile and distress, Bo- 
niface alone had maintained her cause witli un- 
siiaken fidelity ; and the troops anvl treasures of 
Africa had esseriTially contributed to cxtingiiidi 
the rebellion. The same rebellion Iiad been 
siipported by tlie zeal and acti\ity of -I'tius, 
who lirought an army of si\t;> tlioiisainl lhin-» 
from tlie Danube to tiie cor fines of Italy, for 
the serMce of the iHurper. The untimely death 
of John compelled him to accept an advantage- 
ous treaty; but he still continued, the subject 
and the soldier of Valentinian, to entertain a 
•secret, perhaps a treasonalde, corres[)ondente 
with his barbarian allies, whose retreat had been 
purcliase<l by liberal gifts, and more libeial pro- i 
inises. But .Etius possessed an advantage of 
singular moment in a female reign • fie was pre- 
sent : he besieged, v irh artful and assiduous fi 't- 
ti ry, the palace of Ka' enna ; divgni-ed fils de-k , 
designs with tlie naisk of loyalty and fiiend- ' 
sh'p ; and at lengdi deceived bo’-h Ills nilstuH, 
4’ui his absent rival, by a subtle conspiracy, 
which a weak wuman, and a brave man, ccmld 

Fn-<ir ,vi.l re- IlOt ea'd;. s;i>jitCt. IL’s cietlv p i- 

f.i I ‘.■’•Vn-'i'.'i sua'leu'' PL.cidia to K'C d ib'nib.ce 

A.i) :j<)\ - rninv-i't of Africa; 

he s-.'c!\tly a<i\i'ed lluoif ce to disobev tlie 
Iiijperi.d suininoiis to the one, Le repiestuted 
the order as a scnteiiee of d\.at!i ; to the oilier, 
he stated the refusal as a sLnal of revolt; 
and when the credulous and misu-j)v.ciful 
count liad armed the }iro\ince in Iiis <leferce, 
^Etlus applauded bis sa. ieity in f ris.. thj 
lebellion, vvhicli hi- <nvn }te!{id\ !i ul e\elti-il. 

A temperate enquiry into the real motives of 
Boniface, would have restorcfl a faithful servant 
to his duty and to the lepubiic ; but the aits {jf 
,.Ltius still continued to bvtr.iy and to inihime, 
and the count vvas urgvd, by p-erste ution, tt> em- 
brace the most desperate C(»unsels. 'Phe succesh 
w ith which he eluded or repelletl ihe lii'st attacks, 
could not inspire a vain conridvuce, that, at the 
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head of some loose, disorderly Africans, he 
should be able tt> withstand the regular forces 
of the West, ctimmanded by a rival, whose mili- 
tary character it was impossible ftir him to de- 
sjiisc. After some he -itation, the last struggles 
of prudence ami loyalty, Boniface dcsjiatched a 
tiustv friend to the court, or rather to the camp 
of Gonderic, king of the Vandals, with the pro- 
pO'.al of a strict aiiiance, and the ofier of an ad- 
vantageous and perpetual settlement. 

After tfie retreat of the Goths, „ . 

. , 1 , Heiiivittsthe 

the authority ot Hononus had ob- Vnudais. 
tained a precarious establishment in 
S:)ain ; except only in the province of Gallicia, 
where the Suevi and the Vandals had fortified 
their camps, in mutual discord, and hostile in- 
dependence. The Vandals prevailed ; and their 
adversaries vv'ere besieged in the Nervasian hills, 
betvv'eon Leon and Oviedo, till the approach of 
count Asteriiis compelled, or rather provoked, 
the victorious barbarians to remove the scene of 
the war to the plains of B*xtica. The rapid pro- 
gies-. of the Vandals soon requireil a moreefiec- 
ttuil opposition ; and the master-general Casti- 
nu- marche<l against them with a numerous 
army of Romans and Goths, Vanquished in 
b..tt!e by an inferi{»r enemy, {’astinus tied witli 
di-'.onour to 'Firragona; and this memorable 
(iefeat, wldili has been represented as the punish- 
ment, was most ]mi!»aldy tlie cfilct, of his rash 
pre-.umption. i- Seville and Carthagena liecame 
the icwanl, or rather the prey, of tlie ferocious 
conquerors; and the vessels v'hich they found in 
the harbour of Carthagena, might easily trans- 
port them to the i-los of ^Majorca and Minorca, 
wlierethe Spanish fugitives, as in a secure re- 
cess, had vainly conce<tled tlicir families and 
their fortunes. The experience of navigation, 
anti perhaps the prospect of Africa, encouraged 
tlie Vandals to accept the invitation which they 
received fumi count Boniface; and the death of 
Gomleiic served only to ft'rvvard and animate 
the huld enterprise. In the room of a prince 
I’ot conspicuous for any superior powers of the 
ndadorhody, the\ acjuired his bastard brother, 
the teiiible Gt-ii-Li ic ; ‘ ' a n one, nen eno.kmt? 
whkh, in the ik^tiuction of the 
Ron, an c-,.pire. ha, deserved an equal rank 
with the ii'.ines (.f Aluiic and Attila. The 
king of the Vandals i:, described to have been 
of a iniddio stature, with a lameness in one 
ler, which he had contracted by an accidental 
fail from h’s horse. Ilis sU>\v and cautious 
speech seldom declared the deep purpt^ses of 
his soul, he di-daineJi to imitate the luxury 
of tlie vam^uished ; Imt indulged tlie sterner 
passions of anger and revenge. The ambition 
of Genseric was wltliout bounds, and without 
scruple's ; ami the warrior could dexterously em- 
ph>y the dark engines of policy to solicit the 
allius who might be useful to Ills success, or to 
scatter among liis enemies the steds of hatred 
and contention. Almost in the inoiueiit of his 
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departure he was informed, that Hermanric, 
kitig of the Suevi, had presumed to ravage tlie 
Spanish territories, whicli lie was resoUed to 
abandon. Impatient of the insult, Genseric 
]uirsued the hasty retreat of the Suevi as far as 
IMerida; precipitated the king and his army 
into the river Anas, and calmly returned to the 
sea-shore, to embark his victorious troops. The 
Heiandsm vossels whicli trau'-jHHttd iheVan- 
inoitern Straits of 
May; Gibraltar, a channel only twelve 
miles in breadth, were furnished by the Sj>a- 
niards, who anxiously wished their departure; 
and by the African general, who had implored 
their formidable assistance.!^ 

, Our fancy, so long accustomed to 

andTevievs , • i 

exaggerate and multiply the maitJ«d 
swarms of barhaiia ns that seemed to 
issue from the North, will perliaps be surprised 
bytlic account of the army which Genseric mus- 
tered on the coast of Mauritania. I'he \'andals, 
who in twenty years had penetrated from the 
Ellie to Blount Atlas, were united under the 
command of their vvarlike king; and he reigned 
with equal autl ority over the Alani, who had 
passed, within the term of human life, from the 
cold of Scythia to the excessive heat of an Afri- 
can climate. The hopes of the bold enterprise 
had excited many brave adventurers of the Go- 
thic nation ; and many desperate provincials were 
tempted to repair their fortunes by the same 
means which had occasioned their ruin. Yet this 
various multitude amounted only to Hfiy tium- 1 
sand effective men ; and thougli Genseric artfully 
magnitied Ids apparent stn.ugth, l>y a|)pointiug ; 
eighty chdiarch.s, or commanders of thousaml'-, | 
tile fallacious iuersa^.e of old men, ot c»iiMr«.n, * 
and of slaves, would scmiclIv have swelled bis ' 
army to tlie mmib'.r of tburscoie tlunis.i5id p-r- i 
sons. lUithis ow ii de\’^*.ii;y. and the dlsccii- 
teiits of A'l’iica. s«-)ou fotliiicd tlie Vamial pew- . 
ers, hv the acecssioii of lunneious and active 
allies. Tue parts of ^Maurllrtiiia, w Inch border J 
on the great desert, and the Atlantic ! 
rheM«.irs. w ere lilled w ith a fierce and j 

untractable race of men, whose savage temper } 
had been exasperated, ratlier than reclaimed. Iry ! 
their dread of tlie Homan arms. Tlie wander- j 
ing AloorSjiS they gradiudly ventured to ap- 
proach the sea-sho»e, and the camp of the Van- [ 
dais, must have viewed with tenor and astonish- ' 
nient the ilress, the armour, tlie martial pride j 
and discipline, of the unknown strangers v^ho j 
had lauvled on their coast ; and the lair com- I 


1 plexions of the blue-eyed v\airiorsof Germany 
fbimcd averysingular contrast with theswartliy 
' or olive hue, A.hicli is d- lived from the neigh- 
hourlujod of the ton id 7i>uc. After the first 
I di!U‘-ulties had in some measure been removed, 

; which aioso from the mutual igiiorsnce of tlieir 
respective language, t!ie Motis, regardless of any 
; future constMjucnee, enibuiceil tl-e alliance of the 
; enemies of Rome, and a eui -vd of naked savages 
rushed from the woods and vallevs of Blount 
• ..Vtlas, to satiate tb.cir revenge on the polished 
tyrants, who had injuriously expelled them from 
' the native -.overeignty of the land. 

Tlie persecution of the DonatistsH 
j v\ as an event not less favourable to the 
designs of Genseric. Seventeen years before he 
■ landed in Africa, a public conference was held 
jjt Carthage, by the order of the magistrate. The 
j Catholics Were satisfied, that, after the invincible 
, ri'asons wliich they had alleged, the obstinacy of 
I the schismatics must be inexcusable and volun- 
tary ; and the emperor Ilonorius was persuaded 
to inflict the most rigorous penalties on a faction, 
which had so long abused his patience and cle- 
mency. Three hundred bishops, with many 
thousands of the inferior clergy, were torn from 
their churches, stripped of tlieir ecclesiastical 
pos-'fssions, banished to the islands, and pro- 
scrihed by the laws, if they presumed to conceal 
themselves in the provinces of Africa. Their 
numerous congregations, both in cities and in 
the country, weie deprived of the rights of citi- 
zens. and of the exercise of icligious worship. 
A regular scale of tines, from ten to two luindred 
pounds of sil\tr. was cmiouslv ascertained, ac- 
cording to the distinctions of rank and fortune, 
to jmnish the crime i-i‘ assi-tliig at a schismatic 
conventicle ; and If the fine luul been levied five 
tnne-^, without subduing the olistmacy of the 
otleiider. Ids future jmnishinent was referred to 
the di-ciction of the Imperial c’ouit. l ' lly these 
severities, which obtained tlie warmest approba- 
tion of St. Auirustln,'^'' great numbers of Dona- 
tists were reconciled to the Catholic church: 
but the fanatic's, who still persevered in their 
opposition, were provoked to madness and de- 
spair; the distracted country' was filled with 
tumult and bloodshed ; the armed troops of 
CircuiaceUions alternately pointed their rage 
against tliemselves, or against their adversaries ; 
and the calendar of martyrs received on both 
sides a considerable augmentation."^! Under 
these circumstances, Genseric, a Christian, hut 
an enemy of the orthodox commimion, showed 
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himself to the Donatists as a powerful deliverer, and cultivation; the country was extremely 
from whom they might reasonably expect the populous; the inhabitants reserved a liberal 

repeal of the odious and oppressive edicts of the subsistence for tlieir own use; and the annual 

Roman emperors.-^ The conquest of Africa exportation, particularly of wheat, was so regular 

was facilitated by the active zeal, or the secret and plentiful, that Africa deserved the name of 

favour, of a domestic faction ; the wanton out- the common granary of Rome and of mankind, 

rages against the churches and the clergy, of On a sudden, the seven fruitful provinces, trom 

which the Vandals are accused, may be fairly Tangier to Tripoli, were overwlielmed by the 

imputed to the fanaticism of their allies ; and tlxe invasion of the Vandals ; whose destructive rage 

intolerant spirit, which disgraced the triumph of has perhaps been exaggerated by popular ani- 

Christianity, contributed to the loss of the most mosity, rcUgious zeal, and extravagant declama- 

important province of the We.t.'^J tion. War, in its fairest form, implies a perpetual 

Tard^repent- The couit aiul the people were violation of liumanity and justice ; and the hos- 

a^ceofiom- astonished by the strange intelli- tilitics of barbarians are iiiflamed by the fierce 

A. D. 430. gance, that a virtuous hero, after so and lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs 

manv favours, and so many services, had re- their peaceful and domestic society. The \ an- 
nounced his allegiance, and invited the barba- dais, wliere they found resistance, seldom gave 

rians to destroy the province intrusted to his quarter; and the deaths of their valiant country- 

command. The friends of Boniface, who still men were expiated by the luin of the cities under 

believed that his criminal behaviour might be whose walls they had fallen. Careless of tlie 

excused by some honourable motive, solicited, distinctions of age, or sex, or rank, they em- 

during the absence of iEtius, a free conference plowed every species of indignity and toiture, 

with the count of Africa; and Darius, an officer to force from the captives a discovery of their 

of lii«rh distinction, was named for the important hidden wealth. The stern policy of Genveiic 

emb^sv.-4 In their first interview at Carthage, justified his frequent examples of military exccu- 

the ima'^inarv provocations were mutually ex- tion. he was not always tlie master of liis own 

plained ; the opposite letters of -Etius were pro- passions, or of those of his followers ; and the 

duced and compared ; and the fraud was easily calamities of war were aggravated liy tlie lieen- 

detected. Flacidia and Boniface lamented tiieir tioU'«ncss of tlie Moors, and tlie fun.iticisin of the 

fatal error ; and the count had sufficient mag- Donatists. Yet I "hall not easily be persuaded, 

iianimity to confide in the forgiveness of Ins that it was the common practice of the Vandals 

soveieign, or to expose his head to her future to extirpate the olives, and other fruit trees, of 

resentment. His repentance w’as fervent and a country where they intended to settle : nor can 

sincere ; but he soon discovered that it was no I believe that it was a usual stratagem to siaugli- 

longer in his power to restore the edifice which ter great numbers of their prisoners liefore the 

he had shaken to its foundations. Carthage, walls of a besieged city, for the sole purpose of 

and the Roman garrisons, returned with their infecting the air, and producing a pestilence, of 

general to the allegiance of Valentinian ; but whicli tliey themselves must have been the first 

tlie rest of Africa was still distracted with war victims.-^ 

and faction ; and the inexorable king of tlie Tiie generous mind of count 
Vandals, disdaining all terms of accommodation, Boniface was tortured by the ex- a d 

sternly refused to relinquish the possession of quisite distress of beiioiding the 
his prev. The band of veterans, v\ho marched ruin wliicli he had occasiunol, and whose laj.id 

under the standard of Boniface, and iiis hasty progress he was unable to check. After the 

levies of provinci.il troops, were defe.ited with i jos> of a b.ittle, lie letired into IIIjqKi Re- 

con>itler<iliIe loss: the victorious barbarians in- j gius ; \\liere he was iinmeiliafely besieged by 

suited tile open country; and Caitliage. Cirta, ' an enemy, who conskieied him as the real 
anti Hippo Uegius, weie the only cities tliat ' bulwaik of Ahica. The maritime colony of 
appeared to rise aiiove the geneiai inund.ition. j about two huiulred i.iiles w estw aid of 

The long and nariovv tract of , Caithage, had foimerly acquired the distin- 
otAtnva. African Coast v^as filled with ' giiishing epitliet of from tlie resilience 

frequent monuments of Roman ait and mag- ! of Numidiun kings ; and some remains of trade 
niricence ; and the re--{)ectivc deurees of im- and populousness still adhere to the modern 

provement might be accurately measured by city, wluch is known in Europe by the cor- 

tfie distance from Carth.ige and the ?.Jediter- | rupted name of Bona. The military labours, 
ranean. A simple r- flection will imjiress every ' and anxious reflection-^, of count Boniface, weie 
thinking mind with tlie dealest idea of fertility | alleviated liy the edifving conversation of his 

2*2 Vcrnrdmc to Sf ai.irusfr. .I’-d TliO’xl nt, tS | The c.-.mplii-Ws i>f the of Afnra are cos- 
ine! inetl to the principle-, or .tt lei-t to th,. n irt, ,ot tli^ \r. m-., -ihiLh 1 t.sried. 1 In a letter lio-n i ipriolu-, (••^hop ot ('..rth to e\cu e 

yen-eric Mipportetl. nont, Mi-m K‘ i it - toil) '• p *>> j hi-, iice trom the « 'itiiii P <>* rphe-iii i ip Kiui'art.ji 2 In 

23 -ee Haronin-, Anna! hrt !«>•> A. 1> I .'S. Nn 7 , A P 459. ! the Life ot "t. \iunt.ti i, h> hi> tm ml Tst i If lo'ie ro-^nlm- ( ip 
No 3"' The card. nai, thoUi.'h troro im li-u'd to .cek the cause of I Kiiinart, p. ti~ > 3 In t’.'. Hi. tors ot Tin* V.Uidi’i. 1 .-rst't-i'.oi'i, 

ICreat events in Sf-Aie-i th i,i .tri the eanli, h Is oh-tTvta the .tppwnt , hv Victor V itensis I «. 1.2," tdi’t I lie 1 1 t picture,^ 

connection of ;h, V indui iml the Itonifi-'s. T ruler the rei.;n of j «hich was drawn sixls sou- .’•nr the esi. E, is more eaprissiii.' of 

the bifhanao.. the setu-n’ >'•. s of Afru a to.i’icd an obvure fu. ice of , the .luthor'- Ti.a—.iins th n* . t t'.o tnith if t.nt. 

one hiindn-tl vein. , at thi o-.d ,,f whish-wc nii. •u.i-ntnie them i jd See < elfar.us, *,tsvT.«p'. Vnii'i tn-n u pm ii p 11-' I eo 
b' t'lp h_-ht of the Impend per.ecut.ons. St-e Iillemont, Xlom , Atnraii in Raniu-io, t m j til 7't I ' Vtr '"i d > M ii ■> ol. tom. n. 
Ecclf. turn V p l't‘>, Stc. • } |-l ir.r s-linw’, Ir.i-eU. p. 4'., 17 J h- i d Inpx. He.mis 

21 In a roTitidr ofi.il .eiti r fo count Ron>ficC, ‘■t. Ail Jn-tin, w ‘hont w is niii 'v de-lrn.eil !iv ft'e A r in t! c se’Th re 'fr' hut i '‘-.w 

examimnij the j^rounda of c!'e qinm-l, m..msIv exhort , liiui t. d.-- t.. ii , it the <1 ince of two r dis, « i. hudt w it*’ tiie maren il- , 

chanp- the dimes of a (■hn.tin’ a- il a s.Seit to extn.^te i .n--. f , t ,» ., , "taiud. in the «\’tt.nth tet-torv, .'■'iit three hurC-'td 
Without de'a. f.om his di, 'SIT us a>’d oui'ts I'nition ; and even, it t n. u's 'I i- itustrioa hut I’.ihuP'nt, i. iit irturer- J'he :cij.ii-tt t 
ne could tSe consent ..t h.s wife, lo cinbr.ce i Irte ..f c .'•-‘t.v t r-iim i> re ..wued tor a i.ure air. a feru.e eodj and plentv ot ei- 

W. p.™.-.-, r,M,.,n.,Pi. SI,™. E.,'., 1,1 p Ibe n„,„el,u,t, 

t' n .j, was infm neis ronneuted with IWiuj, ibe miniiUr ot peace- i 
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friend St. Augustin ; ^7 till that bishop, the 
light and pillar of tlie Catholic church, was 
Death of gently released, in the third month 
of the siege, and in the seventy-sixth 
Aug. year of his age, from the actual and 
the impending calamities of his country. The 
y<juth of Augustin had been stained by the vices 
and errors which he so ingenuously confesses ; 
but from the moment of his conversion to that 
of his death, the manners of the bishop of Hippo 
were pure and austere ; and the most conspi- 
cuous of his virtues was an ardent zeal against 
heretics of every denomination ; the Manicliacans, 
the Honatists, and the Pelagians, against \\ horn 
he w^agcd a perpetual contro\ersy. When the 
city, some months after his death, was burnt 
by the Vandals, the library was foitunately 
saved, which contained iiis voluminous writings ; 
two hundred and thirty-two sepaiate books or 
treaties on theulouical '^nbji. cts, besides a coni- 
plete exposition ot the I’salter and the Gospel, 
and a copious magazine of epistles and ho- 
milies.-'' According to the judgment of the 
most impartial critics, the superiicial learning 
of Augustin was confined to tlie Latin lan- 
guage ; and his style, though sometimes 
animated by the eloquence of passion, is usually 
clouded by false and atfectod riietoric. But he 
possessed a strong, capacious, argumentative 
mind ; he boldly sounded the dark abyss of 
grace, predestination, free-will, and original 
sin; and the rigid syj«tem of Christianity winch 
he framed or restored,-?^ has been entertained, 
with public applause, and secret reluctance, by 
the Latin church 

V >, tr.Ki By the skill of Boniface, and 
ptiliaps b\ the ignoiaiue i>f tiie ' 

A ij 4r»i. S'andaN. tlie siege of lIi}>po w<i, ■ 
jiiotracted aboie ftuirteeii nio'Uhs • tlie sta was [ 
continually ttpeii ; and when the afijacent country j 
had been exhau-ted by irregular r.qnne, the be- j 
siegers tlieuisehes were compelled l>\ famine to , 
relinquish their enterpiise. The impoitance 
and danger of Africa were deeply felt by the 
regent of the West. I’lacidia implored tlie 
as.sistance of her Lastcru ally; and the Italian 
fleet and anny were reinforced by Asp.ir, who 
sailed from Constantinople with a poweiful 
armament. As soon as the force of the two 
empires was united under the comniaml of 
Boniface, he boldly inarched against the Van- 
dals ; ami the loss of a second battle irretiiev- 



ably decided the fate of Africa. He embarked 
with the precipitation of despair ; and the people 
of Hippo were permitted, with their families 
and etiects, to occupy the vacant place of the 
soldiers, the greatest part of whom were either 
slain or made prisoners by the Vandals. The 
count, whose fatal credulitv liad wounded the 
vitals of tlie republic, might enter the palace of 
Ravenna v\ith some anxiety, which \\as soon 
removed by the smiles of I’lacidia. Boniface 
accepted witli gratitude the rank of patiician, 
and the dignity of master-general of th.e Roman 
armies; but he must have blushed at tlie sight 
of those medals, in vi liich he w as represented 
with the name and attiibutesof victory.^- The 
discovery of his fraud, the displeasure of the 
empress, and the distinguished favour of his 
rival, exasperated the haughty and peifidious 
soul of ^Etius. He hastily returned from Gaul 
to Italy, v\ith a retinue, or rather with an anny, 
of barbarian followers; and such was the weak- 
ness of the government, that the two generals 
decided their private quarrel in a bloody battle. 
Boniface was successful ; l>ut he received in 
the confiict a mortal wound from death, 
the spear of his adversary, of which a.d. ijti. 
l>e expired within a few days, in such Christian 
and charitable sentiments, that he exhorted his 
wife, a rich heiress of Spain, to accept .^Etius 
for her second liusband. But ..Etius could not 
derive any immediate advantage from the gene- 
rosity of his dying enemy ; he was proclaimed 
a rebel by tlie justice of Blacnlia ; and tiiough 
he attempted to defend some strong fortresses 
elected on liis patrimonial estate, the Imperial 
power soon compelled him to letire into Pan- 
noma, to the tents of his faithful Huns. The 
republic w.is iKpritcd, by their mutual discord, 
of tlie scr\ice of her tvso most illustrious 
champion^. ' 

It miglit naturallv be expected, rrcer«iof 
after the retreat of IRmiface, tliat 
the Vandals would achieve, without a-I-*- isi-i's* 
resistance or delay, tlie conquest of Africa. 
F.iglit years hov%c*ver elapsed, from the evacu- 
ation of Hippo to the reduction of Carthage. 
Ill the midst of that intertal, the ambitious 
Geiiseric, in the full tide of apparent prosperity, 
negotiated a treaty of peace, by which he gave 
his son Iluniieric for an hostage ; and consented 
tei leave the Weste'fn empeior in the undisturbed 
possession of the thiee ^lauritanias.^^ This 

ntr Ilf t’'«* and the .Tinker ist^ are ib«rTac tl by their rp<enbl%iice 

tn'th- her,. t If. in the '>.l ,u w f.ile the 1 rme't iiu \ mM'ii'in-. ,fatai 
A Mil, arvi il rule the nuUii il *itv >•! tii< iL -injt.iii'v (•'■ e a i u- 

rmui 11* ijt‘» it theioi'irnv i.>.b> 1 a- • 'ert . H’trliirtl,cf]ue I iimr- 
se.l* , torn. Ti\. ji lit V'.s I i^rh.»p^ a r i-oner kSill more iiide- 

Pii" tarv *>1 th. hv.'tle »■> 'he Kc.ir.in', 

Dill me*'. 1 .t.ii lli/iiit 'i 7 . On one siap. the hea<l of 

\ i‘iTti"i\n, the r, i»TM , Jl- i.pt XI e, M, 1* h t ‘■f' urp- iii nne hard, 

a ,.l • {..ii.t! in t e '-til* r. 'M- >1). r t triMnub il i \r . w hii li i. drawn 
} h 'T 1 ■ r--. or. ’» i". I’ . r ’u> 1 '. ■ i, t "ir -.i i;;. an ii-.'uiky 

I .I'.fi 1 1 u i wh'J»r '1 . !hvi i\irnvle ran he {otsnd 

. t I'A I * *•! *-t -1 i.' • ■ t -n the n .^r-e . t -n 1 111)14 .i >I n '•ee 

VI- .ir ' ,'ith- . • ri .rubtrt. fill! I I' 1*4 I'd. «ht. 
i:v 1 - 4 , . t 1-, ndt VX H.i-t r 

V. If ■' ' 1 ‘ 1-1 ■’ ; 1 r V J cnntirijei; the 
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moderation, which cannot be imputed to the educatitm of the African youth ; and the liberal 

justice, must be ascribed to the policy, of the arts and manners, granunar, rhetoric, and pinlo- 

conqueror. Ilis throne was encompassed with sophy, were pubiiely taught in the Greek and 

domestic enemies ; who accused the baseness Latin languages. 'J'he buildings of Carthage 

of his birth, and asserted the legitimate claims W'ere uniform anti iiiagiuHcent : a shady grove 

of his nephews, the sons of Gouderic. Those was planted in the midst of the capital ; the 

nephews, indeed, he sacrificed to his safety ; and 7iew port, a secure aiul capacious liaibour, was 

their mother, the widow of the deceased king, subservient to the comnierci.il industry of citi- 

was precipitated, by his order, into the river zeiis and strangers; and the splemlid games of 

Ampsaga. But the public discontent burst the circus and theatre were exhibited almost in 

forth in dangerous and freipient conspiracies ; the presence of the barbarians. The reputation 

and the warlike tyrant is supposed to have shed of the Cartiiaginiaiis was not equal to that of 

more Vandal blood by the hand of the cxccu- tlieir country, and the reproach of Punic faith 

tioner, than in the field of battle.ss The con- still adhered to their subtle and faithless cha- 

vulsions of Africa, wliich had favoured his racter.^y The habits of trade, and the abuse of 

attack, opposed the firm establisliment of his luxury, had corrupted their manners ; but their 

power; and the various seditions of the Moors impious contempt of monks, and the shameless 

and Germans, the Donatists and Catholics, con- practice of unnatural lusts, are the two abomi- 

tinually disturbed, or threatened, the unsettled nations vvliich excite tJie pious vehemence of 
reign of the conqueror. As he advanced towards Salvian, the preacher of the age. Tiie king 

Carthage, he was forced to withdraw his troops of the Vandals severely reformed the vices of a 

from the Western provinces; the sea-coast was voluptuous people; and the ancient, noble, in- 

exposed to the naval enterprises of the Romans genuous, freedom of Carthage (these expressions 

of Spain and Italy; and, in the heart of Nu- of Victor are not without energy), was reduced 

niidi.i, the strong inland city of Corta still per- by Genseric into a state of ignominious servi- 

si,ted in obstinate independence. 3® These dif- tuJe. After lie liad permitted his licentious 

ficuities were gradually subdued by the spirit, tioops to satiate their lage and avarice, he insti- 

the perseverance, and tlie ciuelty of Censuric; tated a more regular system of rapine and op- 

who alternately applied the arts of {kmcc and pres-ion. An eilict was promulgated, which 

war to tlie establishment of his African king- enjoined all persons, wiiliout fraud or delav, to 

dom. He subscribed a solemn treaty, with the deliver their gold, silver, jewels and valuable 

hope of deriving some advantage trom the term furniture or apparel, to the royal otficers ; and 

of its continuance, and the moment of its viola- the attempt to secrete any part of their patri- 
tion. The vigilance of his enemies was relaxed niony, was inexorably punished with death and 

by the protestations of friendship, which con- torture, as an act of tieason against the state, 

cealed his hostile approach; and Carthage was The lands of the proconsular province, which 

at length surprised by the Vandals, five hundred fonned the immediate tlistrict of Carthage, 
and eighty-five years after the destruction of tlic were accurately measured, and divided amoTig 

city and republic by the younger Scipio.^7 the barbarians - and the conqueror reserved for 

arisen from its his peculiar domain, the fertile teiritoiy of By- 

ruins, with the title* of a colony ; and zacium, and the adjacent p<irts of Niumdia and 

uctobery. though Carthage might yield to the Getulia.'ti 

royal prerogatives of Constantinople, and per- It was natural enough that Gen- 
h ij)s to the tr.ide of Alexandiia, or the splen- seric should hate those whom he 
dour of Antioch, she still maintained the second had injured: the nobility and senators of Car- 
r.t.fk in the West; as tile Rome (if we may | thage were exposed to his jealuuss and resent- 
iisc tlie stGe of cotenqiorarivs) of the African i nieiit ; and all those v. ho lefused tiie ignominious 
world. That wealthy and optdent metropolis’-^ l' tenns, which their honour and reiigioii forbade 
displayed, in a deiienclent condition, the im ige i them to accept, were cmipelied in the Arian 
of a riourishing repuidic. Carthage contained j tvrant to eiuhraco the condition of peqietual 
the manufactures, the arms, and t!ie treasures. | baiiisiiment. Rome, Italy, and the provinces 
of the six provinces. A leguUr subordin.alion | of tlie Ece,t, were filled with a crowd of exiles, 
of civil honoins gradually ascemteil, from tl.e | of fugitives, and of ingenuous ca-ptives, who 
procurators of the stiee;s and quarters of the j solicited the public compas‘,ion : and the be- 
city, to the tribunal of tlie supieine niagistrat^e, | nevolent epistles of Thcodoret still preserve 
who, with the title of proconsul, represented the j the names and misfortunes of Ccclestian and 
state and dignity of a consul of ancient Rome, j 3 Iaiia .-2 Tlie Sv rian bishop deplores the mis- 
Schools and were instituted for tlie fortunes of Cailestian, who, from tlie state of 


,ctnr Vitpnsts, (ie rpiseriit. V’an'l."'. I. tj c. *) p. The 
rri.git-, ..f Oe’t-.'nc ti.w.uiK Ins iulnocta are struiuiiy exuro»»td 
; ij ruvjn r I lirnn 1 'f, A D 14; 
y_i To- dins, in V If. Vtijrii.tn.r apud Ruimrt, p 42S. 
s s^e the i hioTiirles ot Iditius, Isidore, Prosper, and Mir- 
rot.Hsus Ihe, mark the same year, but diSerenl days, for the 
,>n- li of r,inh 140 . 

J he I'l, furc of OartI' ace, as it flourishM -n the fourth and fif-h 
itiineN, IS tak.-n f'-om tho ripositio t niu-. Vlimdi. p. IT, !•*. -n the 
lard soMume of liiids^.ns .VImor (,e.'cra, hers, from Aust-mj^ de 
I ms I rbtbus, p, 2e'J . and proTipaiU fr.-m salmn, de t.u- 
Dei, 1 . sn. p a: -T. 2's I am iiirpnseil that the \-r»tn 
not plice en. er a mint, ,,r nn ar»eiiai, at Canha^e , hut 
a irs-necTuni, or fe-of manufarture. 
g Ihe anonTmoii. author jf the hxpo„tio totnis Vfundi. tom- 
•’ , in his barhtnm-. I I'lo t^e cauTifrT and the inhal.itvif« 

I. liter wont of laiih, he cowl, iwnciudei, iJtffl- 


j cile autem inter nos mvenitur bonus, t.amcn in nuiltis nauci bum 
esse pissunt 1’ 

40 He dctlares, that the peculiar ri.-cs of each nnmtrs s»ere 

collected in the smk of ( arthautt a vn.p In the i-dJiiTMire 

ot vice, the Africans applaiided their minlj virtue. Kt I'li <e 
n.-ujis vinlis fortiiudinii e.ne enderent, ipii maxnoe viro- frEniinei 
I usi s probrosititr fretn-.'e*it Ip. s 'I’hr stn-ct-, ,.f Cart aite were 
jH.liutnl b» tlT-mi'iare wretchts, who p,iM.<lv i uiineti the coun- 
• ten.ai>.e, the Jrev, anti the charutir, ut wc-o it ^ 

t ni>nkapn.are.l m th citv, the hul> m ui was pur u d uitli inipiou* 
j stom and nihriile. <L te>tanrihits ndentiura rachmuis ip. is'i.i. 

41 « •.mpirc lV.icon.u-, de \ .tnd.ii. J. i r 5 p. IS ), 1^). : 

and V I’tor \ iiPie,i-,de I’tr-ecat. \ and.ai 1 i c 1. 

i2 lUiiiiirt ,p HI, !'-7| ha- cih.art.d fr-.rn Thco-loret, and 
otticr .author., tl e niuii-nuias, real and tabulouj, of die uihalmaiit* 
I of LaiUutge. 
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a noble and opulent senator of Carthage, was 
reduced, with his wife and family, and ser- 
vants, to beg his bread in a foreign country ; 
but he applauds the resignation of the Chris- 
tian exile, and the philosophic temper, which, 
under the pressure of such calamities, could 
enjoy more real happiness than was the ordi- 
nary lot of wealth and prosperity. The story 
of Maria, the daughter of the magnificent Eu- 
da?nion, is singular and interostnig. In the 
sack of Carthage, she w as jmrciiased from the 
Vandals by some merchants of Syria, wlio after- 
wards sold her as a slave in their native country. 
A female attendant, transported in the same 
ship, and sold in the same family, still continued 
to respect a mistress w horn fortune had re- 
duced to the coinniou level of seivitiide; and 
the daughter of Ku(henion received from her 
grateful allection the domestic services which 
she had tmee lequired fioin her obeclieuce. 'I'his 
renuukable behaviour di\ulged the real comli- ■ 
tion of Maiia, who, in the absence of the bishop 
of Cyrrhus, was redeemecl from slaverv- by the 
generosity of some soldiers of the garrison. I'he 
liberality of Theodoret provided for her decent 
maintenance; and she passed ten months among 
the deaconesses of the church; till she vvas 
unexpectedly informed, that her fatlier, who 
harl escaped from the ruin of Carthage, exer- 
cised an honourable office in one of the Western 
provinces. Her filial impatience was seconded 
by the pious bishop : Tlieodoret, in a letter still | 
extant, recommends iMaria to the bishop of ' 
JEgsc, a maritime city of Cilicia, whicli was fre- j 
qiiented, during the annual fair, hv the vc’^'^vls 
of the West ; most earnestly reijue^ting, tliat ' 
his colleague would use the iiudiku witli a ten- ■ 
derne'^s suitable to her birth ; and that be vvould 
intrust her to the cave of suth faithtid lULichants, j 
as would e'“tevin It a s\iffirient gain, if they re- 
stored a daughter^ lost beviuul all human hope, 
to the arms of lier alHicted parent. 

F-ibitfofthe Among the insipid legends of cc- 
se,en5it?cpers. clcsiastical history, I am tempted to 
distinguish the memorable fable of the Sevex 
SLFF rERs;'*^ \\hose imaginary date corresj^onds 
with the reign of the younger Tlieodosius, and 
the conquest of Africa by tlie Vandals. -ii When 
the emperor Decius persecuteil the Christians, 
seven noble youths of Ephesus concealed tliem- 
selves in a spacious cavern in the side of an 
adjacent mountain ; where they were eloomed to j 
perish by the tv rant, who gave ender'. that t!ie [ 
entrance sliouUI be tiindv securcal with a pile of ' 
huge stones. They imimdiately fell into a deep 
slumber, whicli v^a^ niiracuhm‘'ly prolonged, 

43 The rhoii’c <>( fv! i ' •u'l iri finn- i. •■f smVa inuxT-Mncc , 

M*t I ha\*‘ I onfini-ii III* < If ii. Ill, lairi’n- -h h * in ir »'i ‘ iU<{ fr. m ' 

Sxna.' h, th.- ..in- (4 .t I . iir- .!• Oani.. M.irtMUf'. i 

I. 1 . r VI ,x i; t 1). th.. i )' trn-v. f. -i . M l i, »■' th*- 

<»'pek .icTs of thi-ir n'aitxni.m j.ii'l 1 h tunii, p ll'"*. IK*! , . - il 
the annals ot the 1 itr.atih Lii..'*.li.is ,t*i.i i p '■'! .31,. _ 
53,5. Ten. I'onK-kg 

44 Two SjTiar wriun, as they arc quoted bs .X-Ntmanni To ' .'t 

Onenti! tom. i. p .jVs ), p'ace ihe n -tUT., tion of tht x 
Sleepers in the yeir 7Vh (.V I). I'f* , i>r 7 ts ( V- D I".), th* I'l 
of the Seleucnl.-s Thi r (ir«fk a. l', which had r. ■(). . 

as-siRn (he dute of the ihirty-eishth star nr the re’un ot Theod.* . j 
»hich mas coincide either with .4. I> JVy. ot tJr. ITn j*t' '» 
whuh had elapsed since the per'. i i.tmi or IHna' is ea-tS' As*«r- ' 
tamed; and nothing ess than the .gnortnoe ot VJat.«rret. ‘.r t. • 
legendaries, could siippo'e an mt* rv.*! *it th^ee or • n-r hundred >« t ' ' 

4.5 Janie., one of the urrh<K+Li f.it’iir* ..f th*. '"r. n ih .rch, w *- 

bwi' A D.4'Vi. he N'..!- t.. . *1 v-e S 1' V U 471 

was made bishop of I'af a , n •» .- .1 inct . t ‘-.t- 4 . .and pi- • . • 

of Mcsoj'otamia, A I'. ,1 am ....d \ l» -1 \ 


without injuring the powers of life, during a 
peritKl of one hunilred and eightv-seven veais. 
At the end of that time, tlie slaves ttf Adolius, to 
whom the inl-eritance of the mountain had de- 
scended, removed tlie stones, to supply materials 
for some rustic edifice; the light of the sun 
darted into the cavern, and the seven sleepers 
were permitted to awake. After a slumber, as 
they thought of a few hours, they were pressed 
by the calls of hunger; and resolved that Jam- 
blichiis, one of their number, should secretly 
return to the city, to purchase bread for the use 
I of his companions. The youth (if we may still 
employ that appellation) could no longer re- 
cognise the once familiar aspect of his native 
country; and his surprise vvas increa.sed by the 
appearance of a large cross, triumphantly erectetl 
over the principal gate of Ephesus. His singular 
dress, and obsolete language, confounded the 
baker, to wluim he otiered an ancient medal of 
Decius as the current coin of the empire ; and 
Jainbliciuis, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, 
vvas dragged before the judge. Their mutual 
enquiries produced the amazing discovery, that 
two centuries were almost elapsed since Jam- 
blichus and his friends had escaped from the rage 
of a I\agan tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus, the 
clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as it is 
said, the emperor Theodo-'ius himself, hastened 
to visit the cavern of the ijeven Sleepers; who 
bestowed their benediction, related their story, 
and at the s;une iii'-tant peacealily expired. The 
origin of tliis marvellous f.d>)e cannot be ascrilied 
to the pious fraud and credulity of tlie jimdem 
(Irceks, since the authentic tiadltion may be 
ti.iccd witlun lialf a century t f the siqipo'^ed 
miracle. J,inies of Sarug, a Svn.ui bi-Nhop, who 
wa^ born onlv two uar-i after the dcatli of the 
yiunger Theodorius. ha^ devoted one of his two 
imudred and thirty homilies to the })iaisc of the 
voung men of Ephesus. Their hgend, before 
tlie end of the sixth century, was tiaiislated fioiu 
tlie Svriac into the Latin language, b\ the care 
of Gregory of Tours. The hostile communions 
of tlie East preserve their memory vvith equal 
reverence; and their names are honourably in- 
scribwl in the Roman, the Habyssinian, and 
the Russb'^n calemlar.^'J Nor has their reputa- 
tion been confineei to the Christian world. This 
popular tale, which iMahornet might le-arn when 
he drove his cuTiels to the fairs of Syria, is intro- 
duced, as a divine revelation, into the Koran. 
The story of tlie Seven Sleepers has been 
adopted, and adorned, by the nations, from 
Heiigal to -V^nca, who profess the Mahometan 
religion ; and some vc-stiges of a similar tra- 

tom i p 25 S. !is'i 5 E..r thr- IiIMmIt F^.erit Fj ‘..‘’iTiit. ct** 

p .'Vi'l th-.uL’i I r-'ii U 1*1 h ll It \'S<>ni-\r'rH h.iil (rtiiN 

*}■*• • Tt ..| J irnx-s «.f s.irii_, .ij'teiJ it .mk' . nm; ti , ulijt-ctiun» of 

’ t>, tbP .4r'.r s, ,f , 1 ,^ J’,. • Vtiri'is .Tuin, 

* -ii.dred ivn ri'T-iii; t( If'M— 177" . anil in fifix Toli.ti es 
jn f. li ., I ad* tnrvti v,> I -.Tth, r tl.e Tiii d;*T . f i 'c*i i-*T Ibo 

«i,i|>prt-NNi«.t* ot the J.MiU*’ b.x' r..'.Nt (ui.l.-ibh chi * ke<l ,-n unit n. aka. jf, 
Ti 1. . h, tSrrt 4h tlif '‘I**! ii'ii . f * If. • ml "i** ritmon, comiru-M att-a 
ni'.i h h* 'oT'i- «l IT fi pill o-optiir-*! nstni. i.on 

47 Set" M-nrci A'c'-rtn '■'ij.a xrn . t. m. 11 p iZO—i' 2 “ , and 
to’.T I pwt IT. }i. l< 3 With N’l -h an ample ptiv Vl.ih. met 

h.N n.", 'hown much t"tf ot inftfru'tv l.<? h-.- in'tntfa t‘ ^ .i* « 

.UK.kp t't tl- serin si.ij.r', il.e'roN.'i.t 'f -ui., *»’o * 
le’-o*' h,N rouT'.- tw a iiTv, f t h-' -ni^ht n-.t '1 .ne -t t . tt *• . i\.r, 
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dition have been discovered in the remote extre- 
mities of Scanflinavia.'^'' 1 liis easy and universal 
belief, so expressive of the sense of mankind, 
may be ascribeii to tlie genuine merit of the fable 
itself. VVe imperceptibly advance from youth to 
age, w ithout observing the gradual . but incessant, 
change of human affairs ; and even in our larger 
experience of history, the imagination is accus- 
tomed, by a perpetual series of causes and edects, 
to unite the most distant revolutions. But if the 
interval between two memorable jeras coiihl be 
instantly annihilated ; if it -were possible, after a 
momentary slum!)er of two hundred years, to 
display the new world to the eyes ot a spectator, 
wlio still retained a lively and recent impression 
of the old, his surprise and his reflections would 
furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophical 
romance. The scene could not be more ad- 
vantageously placed, than in tiie two centuries 
•which elapsed between the reigns of Decius and 
of Theodosius the younger. During this period, 
the seat of government had been transported from 
Home to a new city on the banks of the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus ; and the abuse of military 
spirit had been suppressed by an artificial system 
of tame and ceremonious s,e^^itude. The tlirone 
of the persecuting Decius ^\as filled by a suc- 
cession of Christian and orthodox princes, who 
had extirpated the fabulous gods of antiquity* 
and the public devotion of the age nas impatient 
to exalt the saints and martyrs of the Catholic 
church, on the altars of Diana and Hercules. 
The union of the Boman empire was dissolved: 
its genius was humbled in the dust ; and armies 
of unknown barbarians, issuing from the frozen 
regions of the North, had established their victo- 
rious reign over the fairest provinces of Europe 
and Africa. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 

The Character, C^nhjKcsts, and Court of Attila, 
King if the Ifu/K. — Death f Theodosius the 
Y'liniger. — Llciation of ^^arcla>l t>y the Empire 
of the East. 

The Hum. The "Western uorl<l was oppressed 
a.L).37d-4 j. Goths and Vand.iK, who fled 

before the Huns ; but the achievements of the 
Huns themselves were not ade(juate to their 
power and prospeiity. Their victorious luirds 
iia<I spread from the Volga to the Danube; but 
the public force was exhausted by the discord of 
independent chieftains ; their valour was idly' 

49 the (ie.icon of Aqiu^ia 'de Gestt' r..insobirdonim, 1 i 

4. p. 74'>, 716, edit, (.rot.), who lived towards thtr end ot the eighth 
century, ha» placed m a cavern, under a rock, on the sh»>re of the 
ocean, the "^cven "sleepers of the North, whme lOng repose wai 
respected by the \ arbanans Their die's declare! them to be Ko- 
mans, and the deacon comectures. th it they were e-seiT. d by I’ro- 
Tidei ’ ' 

1 ' . 

inJc ' . 

«nd , ■ • 

have 

r-.'- . ' 


consumed in obscure and predatory excursions; 
and they often degraded their national dignity, 
by condescending, for the hopes of spoil, to 
enlNt under the banners of their fiigitiv e enemies. 
In the reign of Attila, ' the Huns again became 
the terror of the world ; and I shall now de- 
scribe the character and actions of that formi- 
dable barbarian ; who alternately insulted and 
invaded the East and the West, and urged the 
rapid dounfal of the Roman empire. 

In the tide of emigration, which Their esta* 
impetuously rolled from the con- 
fines of China to those of Germany, gary. 
the most powerful and populous tribes may 
commonly be found on the verge of the Homan 
provinces. The accumulated weight was sus- 
tained for a while by artificial harriers ; and the 
easy condescension of the emperors invited, 
■without satisfying, the insolent demands of the 
barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite 
for the luxuries of civilised life. The Hunga- 
rians, who ambitiously insert the name of Attila 
among their native kings, may affirm with trutli, 
that the hords which •were subject to his uncle 
Roas, or Rugilas, had formed their encamp- 
ments within the limits of modern Hungary,- in 
a fertile country, which liberally supplied tlie 
wants of a nation of hunters and shepherds. In 
this advantageous situation, Rugilas, and his 
valiant brothers, who continually added to their 
power and reputation, commanded the alter- 
native of peace or war with the two empiies. 
His alliance with the Romans of the West was 
cemented by his personal friendship for the 
great AEtius; who was always secure of finding, 
in the barbarian camp, a hospitable reception, 
and a powerful support. At his solicitation, 
and in tlie name of John the usurper, sixty 
thousand Huns advanced to the confines of 
Italy; their march and their retreat wme alike 
expensive to the state; and the grateful j)t)licy of 
A£tius abandoned the possession of Pannonia to 
his faithful confederates. The Romans of the 
East were not less apprehensive of the arms of 
Rugilas, which threatened the provinces, (>r even 
the capital. Some ecclesiastical historians have 
destroyed the barbarians with lightning and 
I pestilence; 3 but Theodosius was reduced to the 
! more humble expedient of stipulating an annual 
payment of three hundred and fifty pounds of 
gold, and of disguising this dishonourable tribute 
by the title of general, winch the king of the 
Huns condescended to accept. The public tran- 
quillity w'as frequently interrupted by the fierce 
impatience of the barbarians, and the perfidious 
intrigues of the Byzantine court. Four de- 
pendent nations, among whom we may distin- 
guish the Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignty 


that when Attil i invicled Gau! and Italy, marn-.d innumerablf’ wives, 
he be was one hundred and twenty year-, of age. Thewrocz Chron. 
p j r.'ll. m ScF'pt Hung ir. torn \ p. 76 
2 Hun^rv has been s'lfcp'i'-nely occij i.^ by three Scythian co- 
lonies. 1. The Huns of Attila: 2. The Alnre-., in the sixth century ; 

I and, 3. The TuTk5 or Magiars, A D- , the immediate and 
i genuine ancestors of the modem Hupg inani, who?e connection with 
I the two former is extremely fiint and remote. The and 


3 Sprites, I. VII. c. 13 Theodoret, 1. v. c. 36 Til'emont, who 
always depends on the faith of his ecciesiastical author., stTc-nuoiiiit 
contends tHiat des Emp. tom. vi. p. 136. 607 ), that the wars ana 
peraonagei were not the &atne. 
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of the Huns ; and their revolt was encouraged 
and protected by a Roman alliance; till the just 
claims, and formidable power, of Rugilas, were 
effectually urged by the voice of Eslaw liis am- 
bassadt)r. Peace wa«» the unanimous wish of 
the senate : their decree was lalitied by the 
emperor ; and two ambassadors were named ; 
I^linthas, a general of Scythian extraction, but 
of consular rank ; and tlie quaestor Epigeiics, a 
wise and experienced statesman, who was re- ( 
commended to that office by his ambitious col- j 
league. 

R..s„of At.,ia. The death of Rugilas suspended 

A ID 433-163. the progress of the treaty. His 
two nephew’s, Attila and Bleda, who succeeded 
to the throne of their uncle, consented to a 
personal interview with the aml)assadors of Con- 
stantinople; but as they proudly refused to dis- 
mount, the business was traiis.ieted on horse- j 
back, in a spacious plain near the city of Mar- 
gos, ill the Upjier M.vsia, 'I’he kings of tlie 
Huns assumed the solitl benefits, as well as the 
vain honours, of the negotiation. They dictated 
the conditions of peace, and each condition was 
an insult on the majesty of the empire. Besides 
the freedom of a safe and plentiful market on . 
tlic banks of the Danube, they required that the l 
annual contribution should be augmented from \ 
three hundred and tifty to seven hundred pounds ^ 
of gold ; that a fine, or ransom, of eight pieces | 
of gold, should be paid for every Roman cap- t 
tive, w ho had escaped from his barbarian ma'.ter ; ' 
that the emperor should renounce ail treaties 
and engagements with the enemies of the Huns ; 
and that all the fugitives, who had taken refuge 
in the court, or prosinces. of Tlieodosius, slunild 
be delivered to the justice of their offended 
sovereign. This justice was rigoiously in- • 
dieted on some unfortunate youtijs of a royal ' 
race, 'fhey wx-re crucified on the territories ot' 
the empire, by the command of Attila. and, as i 
soon as file king of the Huns had impre*“-ed the i 
Romans w ith the terror of his name, he indulged ! 
them in a short and arbitrary respite, wlhLst he j 
subciued the rebellious or independent nations ' 
of Scythia and Germany.'* 

Hisf5^re Attila, the son of Mundzuk, dc- 

and character, (j^ced his noble, pcrliaps his regal, . 
descent ^ from the ancient Huns, wJio liad for- ! 
inerly contended with the monarchs of China, j 
His features, according to the observation of a ' 
Gothic historian, bore the stamp of his national ' 
origin; and tlie portrait of Attila exhibits the gc- ; 
nuine deformity of a modern Calmnck ; a large | 
he'ad, a swarthy complexion, small deep-'-eatetl . 
eves, a flat nose, a few hiirs in the place of a [ 
beanl, broad shoulder'., and a short square lnwly, i 
of nervous strength, tlioiigli of a ilisproportioned \ 
fonn. The haughty sft. j) and demeanour of the j 

4 See p. 17, }s , Ili-t lii' Jc ' P .r* re. ti.m , 

c x<i TUI. X V XV. ' 

V Frisou-, p 3'*. The nir..lern hxvp ixl h.% J 

nea!o.rT, whi' h .t-ren'ls, in t*',- fturo ttf'h d.irr.., . ti Ilx) . th, .4 
Noah \et fhev are urnnnnt of hi5 tathtr's real e. 

Hist dts H'ln.. tom ii p 1 

( 'omparp .1 imande' i l " p f>'U 1 'nth B.ifTm. Hi't Vat'-ri '■ . 
torn 111 p. "HO. The furnxr n «1 a niiht to .i».-.rve. -rC”” - < 

ii?na restityen. The cham. ter and portrait of An-'a .ir j— > il , 
tran.cn ed '■rom t'.i'.-i.vh.riU', 

7 Abiilphara.' pvni-t vers Focock. p “JSl Gcr a’.-s cal H*-.' r 
of the Tartars. !iv ASnigha/' R ih cl< r Khan p ‘r' i > c . 

c* 3 V'ie de OenKis,,'.n. jar IVrst d. la ( rcix, ’ i l 1. n fhi* ' 
relatiotTs of the ni'ss-irridrKs. who visited rar'arv •!> the thin -erth j 
centurr (see the se.enth v,,lume of Uw Histoire d« V eja,^ , .xprew j 


king of the Huns expressed the consciousness of 
his superiority above the rest of mankind , and 
he had a custom of flercely rolling his eyes, as if 
he vvisheil tt) enjoy the tenor which he insjiired. 
Yet this savage hero was not inaccessible to 
pity ; his suppliant enemies might conlide in the 
assurance of peace or pardon ; and Attila was 
considered by his snhjects as a just and indul- 
gent master. He delighted in war; hut, after 
he had asceiideil the throne in a mature age, his 
head, rather tlian his hand, acliieved the con- 
quest of the North ; and the fame of an adven- 
turous soldier was usefully exclianged for that 
of a prudent and successful general. The effects 
of personal valour are so inconsiderable, except 
in poetry or romance, that victory, even among 
barbarians, must depend on the degree of skill, 
with which the passions of the multitude are 
combined and guided for the service of a single 
in.m. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and 
Ziugis, snrp.issed their rude countrvnien in art, 
rather than in courage; and itmav be iibserv ed, 
that Ihc monarchies, both of the Huns and of 
the .Moguls, were erected by their founders on 
the basis of popular superstition. Tlie mira- 
culous conception, vvhicii fraud and credulity 
ascribed to tlie virgin-mother of Zingis, raised 
him above the level of human nature; and the 
naked prophet, who, in the name of the Deity, 
invested liim with the empire of tlie earth, pointed 
the valour of the .Moguls with irresistible en- 
thusiasm. ^ The religious arts of Attila were 
not less skilfully nil.ipled to the character of his 
age and country. It was natural enough, that 
the Scvtliians sjiould adoie. with peculiar devo- 
tion, the goilof war; but .astlu'V were incapable 
of forming either an abstract idea, or a cor]iuieal 
rejirescntation. thev worshipped their tutelar (ieity 
under the svmbol of an iron cimeter.^ One of 
the shepherds of the Huns perceivcnl 
that a lieifvr, who was grazing, had ev^ivordoi 
wounded herself in tlie foot, and 
curiously followed the track of the blood, till lie 
discovered, among the long grass, the point of 
an ancient sword; which he dug out of the 
t ground, and presented to Attila, That mag- 
nanimous, or rather that aitful, prince accepted, 
with pious gratitude, this celestial favour; and, 
as the rightful possessor of the sivord of Mars, 
assertc'd his divine and indefeasible claim to the 
dominion of the earth. If the rites ot Sevthia 
were practised on this solemn occasion, a lofty 
altar, or rather pile of faggots, three hundred 
yards in length and in breailth, v\as raised in a 
spacious pLiin ; and the swonl of Mars was 
placed erect on the summit of this rustic altar, 
which v\as annually consecrated by the blood of 
sheep, horses, and of the hundredth cajitive. i * 
M'hether human '.acritiexs formed any part of the 

ti »’ ni I. 'liar in,l i.j- ai-ir . m kd thr 5.on cf G'xl, 
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worship of Attila, or whether he propitiated the i 
goit of war with the victnos w’hich he continually ! 
ottered in the field of battle, the favourite of ’ 
Mars soon acquired a sacred character, which j 
rendered his concjucsts more easy and more per- j 
manent ; and the barbarian princes confessed, | 
in tlie language of devotion or flattery, that they j 
could not presume to gaze, with a steady eye, 
on the divine majesty of the king ot the Huns 1 
His brother Bleda, who reigned over a consider- i 
able part of the nation, was compelled to resign 
his sceptre, and his iite. \et even this cruel j 
act was attributed to a supernatural impulse; ' 
and the vigour with which Attila wielded the 
sword of iNIars, convinced the world, that it had 
been reserved alone for his in\incible arm.»- 
But the extent of his empire attbrds the only 
remaining evidence of tlie number, and import- , 
ance, of his victoiies ; and the Scythian monarch, 
however ignorant of the value of science ami 
philosophy, might, perhaps, lament, that his 
illiterate subjects were destitute of the art which 
could perpetuate the memory of his e\j>loits. 

and acquires If a Une of separation were drawn 

sJrvthlaMd* between the ci^iIised and tlie savage 

berraany. climates of the globe; between the j 
inhabitants of cities, wiio cultivated the curtii, 
and the hunters and shepherds, who dwelt in | 
tents; Attila might a%I)ire to tlie title of supreme j 
and sole monarch of the barbariunsJ^ He 
alone, among the conquerors of ancient and 
modern times, united the two mighty kingdoms 
of Germany and Scythia ; and tliosc vague ap- 
pellations, when they are applied to his reign, 
may be understood with an ample latitude. 
Thuringia, which stretched beyond its actual 
limits as far as the Danube, was in the number 
of his provinces : he interposed, with t!ic weight 
of a powerful neighbour, in the domestic afiaii's 
of the Franks; and one of his lioutenants clui's- 
tised, and alinO'-t exterminated, the Bujgundians 
of the Rhine. He subdued tlie i^laiuK (>f the 
ocean, tlie kingdom of Scandinavia, encompassed 
and divided by the wafers of the Baltic; and the 
Huns might dejive a tribute of furs from that 
northern region, wliich has been protected from 
all other coiKjUtrors by the seventy of the cli- 
mate, .and the courage of tiie natives. Towards 
the oa-it, it is ditticult to circumscribe the do- 
minion of Attila over the Scythian rleserts; yet 
we may be assured, tiiat he reigned on tlie banks j 
of the Volga; that the king of the Ilun^ was 
dreaded, not only as a warrior, ])ut as a magi- 
cian ; that he insultetl and vanquished the 
kh.in of the formidaiile Geougeii ; and that he 
sent ambassadors to negotiate an equal alliance 

fh? shoulder and ami of the v’ctm , whn h thoy «hr> w up into the 
air, and dre%i oincn-> , nd iio.n the manner >1 their ^lin^ 

on the pile. 
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with the empire of China. In the pi-oucl review 
of the nations who acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Attila, and who never entertained, during his 
life time, the thought of a revolt, the Gepidee 
and the Ostrogoths were distinguished by their 
numbers, their bravery, and the personal merit 
of their chiefs. The renowned Ardaric, king of 
the Gepidie, was the faithful and sagacious 
counsellor of the monarch, who esteemed his in- 
trepid genius, whilst he loved the mild and dis- 
creet virtues of the noble V alainir, king of the 
Ostrogoths. The crowd of vulgar kings, the 
leaders of so many martial tribes, who served 
under the standard of Attila, were ranged in the 
submissive order of guards and domestics, round 
the person of their master. They watched his 
nod ; they trembled at his frown ; and at the 
first signal of his will, they executed, without 
murmur or hesitation, his stern and absolute 
commands. In time of peace, the dependent 
princes, with their national troops, attended the 
roval camp in regular succession ; but when 
Attila collected his military force, he was able to 
bring into the field an army of five, or, accord- 
ing to another account, of seven hundred thou- 
sand barbarians. 

Tlio ambassadors of the Huns _ 

. , , , . „ .-T., The Huns m* 

might awaken the attention or ihe- vade ivrsia. 
odosius, by reminding him, that 
they were liis neighbours both in Europe and 
Asia; since they touched the Danube on one 
hand, and readied, with the other, as faras the Ta- 
nais. Ill the reign of his father .-Vreadius, a band 
of adventurous Huns had ravaged the provinces 
of the East ; from whence they brought away 
rich spoils and innumerable captives. They 
advanced, by a secret path, aloiig the shores of 
the Caspian Sea ; traverseil the snowy mountains 
of Armenia; passed the Tigiis, the Euphrates, 
and the Halys ; lecrulted their weary cavalry 
with the generous breed of Cappadocian horses; 
occupied the lullv country of Ciiicia; and dis- 
turbed the festal songs, and dances, of the citi- 
zens of Antioch. Egypt treMubled at their 
approacli ; and the monks and pilgrims of the 
Holy Laml prc^iared to escape their fury by a 
speedy embarkation. The memory of this in- 
vasion was still recent in the minds of the Ori- 
ent.als. The subjects of Attila might execute, 
with supeiior forces, the design which these ad- 
venturers had so boldly attempted ; and it soon 
became tfie subject of anxious conjecture, whe 
ther the tempest would fall on the dominions of 
Rome, or of Persia. Some of the great vassals 
of the king of the Huns, who were themselves 
in the rank of powerful princes, liad been sent 
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to ratify an alliance and society of amis \%ith the 
emperor, or rather with the general, of the West. 
They relate<l, during tlieir resitlence at Rome, 
the circumstances of an expedition, which they 
had lately made into the East. After i>.issing a 
desert and a morass, supposed by the Romans 
to be the lake Mocotis, they penetrated tlirough 
the mountains, and arrived, at the end of fifteen 
days’ march, on the confines of Media; where 
they advanced as far as the unknow n cities of 
Basic and Cursic. They encountered the Per- 
sian army in the plains of Media ; and the air, 
according to their own expression, was darktued 
by a cloud of arrows. But the Huns were 
obliged to retire before the numbcis of the ene- 
my. Their labonous retreat was clfected by a 
different road ; they lost the greatest part of 
their booty; and at length returned to tlie lojal 
camp, with some knowledge of tlje country, and 
an impatient desire of revenge. In the fice 
conversation of tJie Imperial ambassadors, who 
discussed, at the court of Attila, tlie chaiacttr 
and designs of their formidable enemy, tlie mi- 
nisters of Constantinople expressed their hope, 
that his strength might be diverted and employed 
in a long and doubtful contest witii the princes 
of the house of Sassan. The more sagacious 
Italians admonished their Eastern brethren of 
the folly and danger of such a hope ; and con- 
vinced them, that the Medes and Persians were 
incapable of resisting the arms of the Huns; 
and, that the easy and important acquisition 
would exalt the pride, as well as power, of the 
conqueror. Instead of contenting himself witli 
a moderate contribution, and a military title, 
which equalled him only to the generals ot Theo- 
dosius, Attila would proceed to impose a dis- 
graceful and intolerable yoke on the necks of 
the prostrate and captive Uomaii'^, who would 
then be encompassed, on all sides, by the empire 
of tile Huns. 17 

Tbey attack Willie the powers of Europe and 

the Eastern Asia Were solicitous to avert the 
A.D. 44i,&c-; impending danger, the alliance of 
Attila maintained the Vandals in the possession 
of Africa. An enterprise had been concerted 
between the courts of Ravenna and Constan- 
tinople, for the recovery of that valuable pro- 
vince ; and. the ports of Sicily were already filled 
with the military and naval forces of Theodosius. 
But the subtle Genseric, wlio spread his nego- 
tiations round the world, prevented their designs, 
by exciting the king of tlie Huns to invade tlie 
Eastern empire ; and a trifling incident soon 
became the motive, or pretence, of a destructive 
w'ar. Under the faith of the treaty of Margus, 
a free maiket was held on the noitiiein side of 
the Danube, which was protected In a Roman 
fortress, surnamed Constantin. A troop ot bar- 
barians violated the commercial security; killed, 
or dispersed, the unsuspecting tiaders; and 
levelled the fortress with the ground. 'I'iie 
Huns justifled this outrage as an act of lepiisal; 
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alleged, that the bishop of Margus had entered 
their territories, to discover and steal a secret 
trea'suro of their kings; and sternly demanded 
the guilty ])relate, the sacrilegious sptiil, and the 
fugitive subjects, wlio had escaped from the jus- 
tice of Attila. Tlie refusal of tlie Byzantine 
court was tlie signal of war; and the Miesians 
at lust applaiuLil the geiierou-j liiinness «)f tla-ir 
sovereign. But they vveiesoon intiinid.itcd by 
the destruction of Viniiniacuin ami tlie ailjaceut 
towns ; and the people w as persuaded to adopt 
the convenient maxim, that a private citizen, how- 
ever innocent or res])ectable, may be justly sa- 
crifleed to the safety of his country. Ihe bishop 
of 3Iargus, wlio did not possess the spirit of a 
inartvr, resolved to prevent the designs Vvhich 
he suspected. He boldiv treated w ith tlie princes 
of the Huns ; secured, by solemn oaths, his par- 
don and reward ; posted a numerous iletachment 
of barbarians, in silent ambush, on the banks of 
tJie Danube ; and, at the appointed hour, opene'd, 
with his own hand, the gates of his episcopal city. 
Tliis advantage, vv liich had been obtained by trea- 
cherv’, served as a prelude to more honourable 
and decisive victories. The Illyrian frontier wa.s 
covered by a line of castles and fortresses ; and 
though the greatest part of them consisted only 
of a single tower, with a small garrison, they 
were commonly sufficient to repel, or to inter- 
cept, the inroads of an enemy, who was ignorant 
of the art, and impatient of tiie delay, of a re- 
gular siege. But these slight ol'stacles were 
instantly swept away by the inundation of the 
Huns. Tlicy destroyed, with fire and sword, 
the populous cities of Sinniumand Singidunum, 
of Uatiaiia ami Marcianapi>Ii', of !Nai«.sUs ami 
bardica ; where every circumstanco, in the dl-v- 
cipliue of tlie peu]de, and the coiistiuetion of the 
buildings, had been gradually ada}>ted to the 
sole purposes of defence. Tlie ard 
whole breadth of Europe, as it a 

extends above five hundred miles 
from the Euxine to the Hadriatic, was at 
once invaded, and occupied, and desolated, by 
the myriads of barliarians whom Attila led int<» 
the field. The public danger and distress could 
not, iiowevcT, provoke Theodosius to interrupt 
his amusements and devotion, or to apj>ear in 
pei'son at the head of the Roman legions. But 
the troops, which had been sent again-,! Gen- 
seric, were hastily recalled from bicily; the g.^r- 
risons, on the side of Persia, were exhausted; 
and a military force was collected in Eun,pt.*, 
formidable by their arms and numbers, if the 
generaU had understood the science of com- 
mand, and their soldiers the duty of obtilience. 
The armies of tlie Eastern enijiire were v.in- 
quished in three successive engagements; and 
the progress of .‘\ttila may be traced by the 
fields of battle. The two foimer, on the banks 
of the Ltus, and under the* walls of >Iarcianu 
puli-., wtre‘ fcaiLrfit in the extcii'>i\e jdains be- 
tween the U.inuhe and Mount ILvuius. As 
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the Romans were pressed by a victorious enemy, 
they <^radually, and unskilfully, retired towards 
tlie Chersonesus of Tlirace; and that narrow 
peninsula, the last extremity of the land, was 
marked by their third, and irreparalde, defeat. 
By the destruction of this army, Attila ac<juired 
the indisputable possession of tlie field. From 
the Hellespont to 'rhermopyla?, and the suburbs 
of Constantinople, he ra\aged, without resistance 
and without mercy, the provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia. Heraclea and Hadiiano]>le might, 
perhaps, escape this dreadful irruption of tlie 
Huns; but the words, the most expressive of 
totiil extirpation and erasure, are applied to the 
calamities which they inflicted on seventy cities 
of the Eastern empire. Tfieodosius, his court, 
and the utiwarlike people, were protected by the 
walls of Constantinople; but those walls had 
been shaken by a recent earthquake, and the fall 
of fifty-eight towers had opened a large and 
tremendous breach. The damage indeed was 
speedily repaired; hut this accident was aggra- 
vated by a superstitious fear, that Heaven itself 
had delivered the Imperial city to the shepherds 
of Scythia, who were strangeis to the law-,, the 
language, and the religion, of the llomans.-i 
Th(. srvtfinn, In ull their invadims of the ci%il- 
or Tartar w.Hs i.,ed empires of the South, the Scy- 
thian shoplierds have been uniformly actu.ited 
by a savage and de--tiuctive spirit. The law-. of 
war, that restrain the exercise of national rapine 
and murder, are founded on two princi'ples of 
substantial interest': the knowledge of the per- 
manent benefits which may be obtained by a mo- 
derate use of conquest ; and a just apprehension, 
lest the desolation which vve indict on the eiiemv ’s 
country, may be retaliated on our own. But 
these considerations of hope and fear are almost 
unknown in the pastoral state of nations. The 
Iluns of Attila may, witiiout injustice, lie com- 
pared to the ^[oguls and Taitars, i)ef.)re their 
primitive manners were changed by religion and 
luxury; and the evidence of Oriental Inquiry 
may reflect some light on the sliort and imper- 
fect aimals of Rome. After the IMogiils had 
suhilued the northern provuices of China, it was 
seriou'.ly jiroposcd. not in the hour of victory 
and [lassion, hut in caiin deliberate council, to 
exterminate all the inh,il>it.uits of that populous 
country, that tiie vacant Lind might he converted 
to the pasture of cattle. The Hrmness of a Chi- ' 
nese mandarin,-- who insinuate 1 some princi- ; 
pies of rational policy into the mind of Zingi--, ! 
diverted him from the execution of this horrid , 
design. But in the cities of A-ia, whuh vielded ’ 
to the 3Ioguls, the inhuman abuse of the rights • 


of w'ar was exercised, with a regular form of 
discipline, vvliichmay, with equal reason, tliough 
not w'ith e(|ual authority, be imputed to the 
victorious Huns. The inhabitants, who had 
submitted to their discretion, were ordered to 
evacuate their houses, ami to assemble in some 
plain adjacent to the city ; where a division was 
made of tlie vanquisheil into three paits. Tfie 
first class consisted of the soldiers of the garrison, 
and of the young men capable of bearing arms ; 
and their fate w<is instantly decided, they were 
either enlisted among the Moguls, or they were 
massacred, on the spot by the troops, who, with 
pointed spears and bended bows, had formed a 
circle round the captive multitude. Tlie second 
class, composed of the young and beautiful wo- 
men, of the artificers of every rank and piofes- 
sion, and of the more wealthy or honourable 
citizens, fiom whom a private ransom might be 
expected, was distributed in equal or proportion- 
able lots. The remainder, vviiose life or death 
was alike useless to the conquerors, were per- 
mitted to return to the city ; which, in the mean 
while, had been stripped of its valuable furni- 
ture ; ami a tax was imposed on those wretched 
inhabitants for the indulgence of breathing their 
native air. Such was the behaviour of the 
Mogul-., vvlien they were not conscious of any 
extraordi'inry rigour.-’ But the most ca.sual 
provocation, the slightest motive, of caprice or 
convenience, often provoked them to involve a 
whole people in an indiscriminate massacre: and 
the ruin of some Hourishing cities was executed 
with such unrelenting perseverance, that, accord- 
ing to their own expres-ion, horses might run, 
without stumbling, over the ground where they 
had once stood. The three great capitals of 
Khorasan, Maru, Neisabour, and Herat, were 
destroyed by tlie armies of Zingis ; and the 
exact account, which was taken of the slain, 
amounted to fiuir millions three hundred and 
forty-seven thousand persons. --^ Timur, or Ta- 
merlane, was educated In a kss b.tibarous age, 
aiul in the puTe-sionof the ^I.iiiometaii religion : 
yet, if Attila equalled tlie fiu>tile ravages of Ta- 
merlane,-’ either the Taitar or the Hun might 
deaerve the epithet of the S( oukge of God. -6 
It may be atKrmed. with bolder stateoftfee 
as-urance, that the Huns depopu- capu^es. 
Iate<l tile provinces of the empire, by the number 
of Roman subjects whom they led away into 
c.ipfivity. In the hands of a wise legislator, 
such an industrious colony might have contri- 
buted to ditt'use, through the deserts of Scythia, 
the rudiments of the useful and ornamental arts ; 
but these captives, who had been taken in war, 
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were accidentxilly dispersed among the hordes 
that obeyed the empire of Attila. Tl>e estimate 
of their respective value was formed by the 
simple judgment of unenlightened, and unpre- 
judiced, barbarians. Perhaps they might not 
understand the merit of a theologian, profoundly 
skilled in tlie controversies of the Tiinity and 
the Incarnation: yet they respected the minis- 
ters of every religion ; and the active zeal of the 
Christian missionaries, without approaching the 
person, or the palace, of the monarch, success- 
fully laboured in the propagation of tlie Gospel. 
The pastoral tribes, who were ignorant ot tlie 
distinction of landed property, must have dis- 
regarded the use, as well as the abuse, of civil 
jurisprudence ; and the skill of an eloquent 
lawyer could excite only their contempt, or their 
abhorrence. -S The perpetual intercourse of the 
Huns anrl the Goths had communicated the 
familiar knowledge of the two national dialects ; 
and the barbarians were ambitious of conversing 
in Latin, the military idiom, even of the Eastern 
empire. But they disdained the language, 
and the sciences, of the Greeks ; and the vain 
sophist, or grave philosopher, who had enjoyed 
the flattering applause of the schools, was mor- 
tified to find, tliat his robust servant was a cap- 
tive of more value and importance tlian liimself. 
The mechanic arts were encouraged and es- 
teemed, as they tended to satisfy the wants of 
the Huns, An arcliitect, in the service of One- 
gesius, one of the favourites of Attila, was 
employed to construct a bath : but this work 
was a rare example of private luxury' ; and the 
trades of the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, 
were much more adapted to supply a wandering 
people with the useful instruments of peace and 
war. But the merit of the phjsician was re- 
ceived with universal favour and respect; the 
barbarians, who dc&piscd death, might be ap- 
prehensive of disease; and the haughty con- 
queror trembled in the presence of a captive, to 
whom he ascribed, perhaps, an imaginary' power, 
of prolonging, or preserving, his life.j® Tlie 
Huns might be provoked to insult the misery 
of their slaves, over whom they exercised a des- 
potic command; 31 but their manners were not 
susceptible of a refined system of oppression ; 
and the efforts of courage and diligence were 
often recompensed by the gift of freedom. ITie 
historian Priscus, whose embassy is a source of 
curious instruction, was accosted, in the camp 
of Attila, by a stranger, who saluted him in the 
Greek language, but whose dress and figure 
displayed the appearance of a wealthy Scythian. 
In the siege of Viminiacum, lie had lost, accord- 
ing to his own acetiunt, hi-j fortune .and liberty . 
he became the slave of Onegesius ; but his 
faithful services, against the Romans and the 


Acatzires, had gradually raised him to the rank 
of the native Huns; to whom he was attaehcil 
!>y tlie domestic pledges of a new wife and 
several chiitlren. The spoils of war had restored 
and improved his pihate property; he was 
admitted to the table of his former lord; and 
the apostate Gieek blessed the hour of his cap- 
tivity, since it had been the introduction to an 
happy and independent state ; which he held })y 
the honourable tenure of military service, 'i'liis 
reflection naturally produced a dispute on the 
advantages and defects of tlie Roman govern- 
ment, which was severely arraigned by the 
apostate, and defended by Priscus in a prolix 
and feeble declamation. The freedman of 
Onegesius exposed, in true and lively colours, 
tlic vices of a declining empire, of which he hail 
so long been the victim ; the cruel absurdity of 
the Roman princes, unable to protcift their sub- 
jects against the public enemy, unwilling to 
trust them with arms for their own defence; 
the intolerable weight of taxes, rendered still 
more oppressive by the intricate or arbitrary 
modes of collection; tlie obscurity of numerous 
and contradictory laws; the tedious and expen- 
sive forms of judicial proceedings; the partial 
administration of justice; and the universal 
corruption, which increased the influence of the 
rich, and aggravated the misfortunes of the 
poor. A sentiment of patriotic sympathy was 
at length revived in the breast of the fortunate 
exile ; and he lamented, with a flood of tears, 
the guilt or weakness of those magistrates, 
who had perverted the wisest and most salutary 
institutions. 34 

Tlie timid, or selWi, policy of TreatTof 
the Western Romans li.ul aljandoned 
the Eastern empire to the Huns. 3^ the Eastern 
'Die loss of armies, and the want of a.d. 446. 
di'-cipline, or virtue, were not supplied by the 
pci'sonal character of the monarch. Theodosius 
might still affect the style, as well as the title, 
ot' fniincib/e j^ugmluss but he was reduced to 
solicit the clemency of Attila, who imperiously 
dichited these hai'sh and humiliating conditions 
of peace : I. The emperor of the East resigned, 
by an express or tacit convention, an extensive 
and important territory, which stretched along 
the southern banks of the Danube, from Singi- 
duiium or Belgrade, as far as Novae, in the 
diocese of Thrace. Tfie breadth was defined 
by tlie vague computation of fifteen days’ jour- 
ney ; but, from the proposal of Attila, to remove 
the situation of the national market, it soon 
appeared, that he comprehended the ruined city 
of Naissus within the limits of his dominions. 
1 1. Tlie king of the Huns required and obtained, 
that his tribute or subsidy should be augmented 
from seven hundred pounds of gold to the 


27 The im-ssionane^ of St. Chryvntom had rnn^erted RTpat num- 
ber of the '^cythianf-, who dwelt, boond the Itmulie, in tents and 
wantons- Theodoret, 1. t c. 31 Photms. p 1^17. the Maho- 
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much satisfaction, that the riper could no lon^rhi". Florrs 'v lu 

2't IhT.cus, p 69- It should seem that tlie Hn”- iiwc'-re.i ti.e 
Gothic and Latin languages to their own , which waaprsoatlr ahar&ti 
and barren idiom. 

30 fhilip de Comines, in his adnurable pictme of the last moments 


of Lewis XI (XI^mojre«, .. n c 12 ), repTe«.ents (he insolence hU 
phjsician, who, m fire months, extorted .'>4,0(JO crowns, and a rich 
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31 rr.'cus, (p fil ) exto's the equitx of the Roman laws, which 

r rotecteil the life of a dan* Uccidere solent Tacitus of the 

rermans) non di'Cipuna e» 'cTentate, impefu et ir i, ut inimcum, 
niM <pnKi impune De Mfrhii« (rerm c. 2 '. The H.ru'i, who 
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annual sum of two thousand one hundred j and 
he stipulated the immediate payment of six 
thousand pounds of gold to defray the expenses, 
or to expiate the guilt, of the war. One might 
imagine, tliat such a demand, which scarcely 
equalled the measure of private wealth, would 
have been readily discharged by the opulent em- 
pire of the East; and the public distress affords 
a remarkable proof of the impoverished, or at 
least of the disorderly, state of the finances. A 
large proportion of the taxes, extorted from the 
people, was detained and intercepted in their 
passage, through tlie foulest channels, to the 
treasury of Constantinople. The revenue was 
dissipated by Theodosias, and his favourites, in 
wasteful and profuse luxury ; which was dis- 
guised by the names of Imperial magnificence, 
or Christian charity. The immediate supplies 
had been exhausted by the unforeseen necessity 
of military preparations, A personal contri- 
bution, rigorously, but capriciously, imposed on 
the members of the senatorian order, xvas the 
only expedient that could disarm, without loss 
of time, the impatient avarice of Attila : and 
the poverty of the nobles compelled them to 
adopt the scandalous resource of exposing to 
public auction the jewels of their wives, and 
the hereditary ornaments of their palaces. H 
III. The king of the Huns appears to have 
established, as a principle of national jurispru^ 
deuce, that he could never lose the property, 
which he had once acquired, in the persons wlio 
had yielded either a voluntary, or reluctant, 
submission to his authority. From this prin- 
ciple he concluded, and the conclusions of 
Attila were irrevocable laws, that the Huns, 
who had been taken prisoners in war, should be 
released without delay, and without ransom ; 
that every Roman captive, who had presumed 
to escape, should purchase his right to freedom 
at die price of twelve pieces of gold ; and that 
all the barbarians, who had deserted tlie standard 
of Attila, should be restored, without any pro- 
mise, or stipulation, of pardon. In the execu- 
tion of this cruel and ignominious treaty, tlie 
Imperial officers were forced to massacre several 
loyal and noble deserters, wlio refused to devote 
themselves to certain deatli ; and the Romans 
forfeited all reasonable claims to the friendship 
of any Scythian people, by this public confession, 
that they were destitute either of faith, or power, 
to protect the suppliants, who had embraced 
the throne of Theodosius. 

Spirit of the firmness of a single town, so : 

Azimuntjnes. obscure, tliat, except on this occa- 
sion, it has never been mentioned by any histo- 
rian or geographer, exposed the disgrace of the 
emperor aiui empire. Azimus, or Azimuntium, 
a small city of Thrace on the Illyrian borders, 


had been distinguished by the martial spirit of 
its youth, the skill and reputation of the leaders 
xvhoin they had chosen, and their daring exploits 
against the innumerable host of the barbarians. 
Instead of tamely expecting their approach, the 
Azimuntines attacked, in frequent and successful 
sallies, the troops of the Huns ; who gradually 
declined the dangerous neighbourhood ; rescued 
from their hands the spoil and the capthes, and 
recruited their domestic force by tl.e \oluntary 
association of fugitives and dLserters. After 
the conclusion of the treaty, Attila still menaced 
tlie empire with implacable war, unless the 
Azimuntines were persuaded, or compelled, to 
comply with the conditions which their sovereign 
had accepted. The ministers of Theodosius 
confessed with shame, and with truth, that they 
no longer possessed any authority over a society 
of men, who so bravely asserted their natuial 
independence; and the king of the Huns con- 
descended to negotiate an equal exchange with 
tlie citizens of Azimus. They demanded the 
restitution of some shepherds, who, with their 
cattle, had been accidentally surprised. A strict, 
though fruitless, enquiry was allowed : but the 
Huns were obliged to swear, that they did not 
detain any prisoners belonging to the city, before 
they could recover two surviving countiuiieii, ^ 
whom the Azimuntines had reserved as pledges 
for the safety of their lost companions. Attila, 
on his side, was satisfied, and deceived, by their 
solemn asseveration, that the rest of the captives 
had been put to the sword ; and that it was their 
constant practice, immediately to dismiss the 
Romans and tlie deserters, wlio had obtained 
the security of tlie public faith. This prudent 
and officious dissimulation may be condemned, 
or excused, by the casuists, as they incline to 
the rigid decree of St. Augustin, or to the 
milder sentiment of St. Jeroiu and St. Chrysos- 
tom ; but every soldier, every statesman, must 
acknowledge, that, if the race of the Aziiniin- 
tiiios had been encouraged and multiplied, the 
barbarians would have ceased to trample on the 
majesty of tlie empire.^7 

It would have been strange, in- 
deed, if Theodosius had purchased, 
by tlie loss of honour, a secure and 
solid tranquillity; or if his tameness had not 
invited the repetition of injuries. The Byzantine 
court was insulted by five or six successive em- 
bassies ; and tlie ministers of Attila were 
uniformly instructed to press the tardy or im- 
perfect execution of the last treaty ; to produce 
tlie names of fugitives and deserters, who were 
still protected by the empire; and to declare, 
with seeming inoderatitin, that unless their so- 
vereign obtained complete and immediate satis- 
faction, it would be impossible for him, were it 


31 Arcordinjf to the description, or rather irvectire.of rhrrvxtom, 
an auction of Bvzantine luxury must hare bwn Tery pn^uctive. 
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chia^us, and the Euxine Sea. The name and walls of .Azimuntium 
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princes 
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even liis to check tlie resentment of bis 

warlike tribes, liesides the motives of pride and 
interest, which might prompt tlie king of the 
Iluns to continue this train of negotiation, he 
was influenced by the less honourable view of | 
enriching his f;ivouritt.s at the expense of hi-, 
enemies. The Imperial treasuiy v\as exhausted, ^ 
to procure the friendly offices of the ambas- | 
sadors, and their principal attendants, whose [ 
favourable report might conduce to the main- | 
tenance of peace. Tlie barbarian monarch was 
flattered by the liberal reception of his minis- 
ters; he computed with pleasure the \alue and 
splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacteil the 
performance of every promi-^e, wiiieh would con- 
tribute to their private emolument, and tic.ited 
as an important Imsiness of state, the marriage 
of his secretaiy Constantins.^' That Gallic ad- 
venturer, who was reconinientled b\ .Eiiustotlie 
king of the Huns, had engaged his service to the 
ministers of ('oiistautinople, for the stijjulatcvl 
reward of a wealtliy and noble wife; and the 
daughter of count Saturninus was chosen to 
discharge the ob!ig<itions of her country. Tiie 
reluctance of the victim, some domestic tioubles, 
and the unjust conflscation of her ibrtuno, cooled 
the aidour of her interested lover; but lie still 
demanded, in the mime of Attila, an eipiivalent 
alliance ; and after many ambiguous delays and 
excuses, the Byzantine court was compelled to 
sacriHce to this insolent stranger tlie vvivlow of 
Armatius, who**© birth, opulence, and beauty, 
placed her in the most illustrious lank. of the 
Koniaii matrons. For tlic^e impoituuate and 
oppressive embassies, AttlU claimed a suitable 
return; he weighed, with suspicious pride, ilie ! 
character and station of the Imperial envovs; I 
but he condescended to promise, tluit he Wi)uld I 
advance as far a-. Sardica, to recciveany ministers \ 
who had been invested with the consular dignity. ; 
The council of Theodosia-, eluded this proposal, | 
by rejiresenting the desolate and ruined Co.idition ; 
of Sardica; and even ventured to insinuate, that ' 
every officer of the army or houseliold was «|ua- 
lified to treat with the most powcrfid princes of 
Scythia. Maximin,'*'^ a respectable ciiurtier, 
whose abilities had been long exercised in civil 
and military employments, accepted with reluc- j 
tance the troublesome, and, perhaps, dangerous ' 
commission, of reconciling ilie angry spirit of ! 
the king of the Huns. His friend, the historian ' 
lbi-,cus,-^i embraced the 0[ii)ortunity of ob--erving | 
t!ie barliariau hero in tlie ptaceful and domestic 1 
scenes of life • but the >ccret of the embas-.y, a | 
fat.ii .iiul guiltv secret, was intrusted only to the ^ 
interpreter \'igilius. I'he tv'o last ambassadors [ 
of the Htu'.s, ()icst,s, a noble sid»jeet of the i 
Pannonl.ui j)io\ ince, and Eck con. a valiant thief- . 
tain of the tribe of tlie Sevni, returned at the* 
same time fioin Coiistaniim)ple to the* royal , 
c,imp. ’riieir obsenre names were* aft«.rwaids ■ 
illustrateel by the e'traunlinaiy foitune an,! the [ 
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contrast of their sons ; the two servants of Attila 
became the fathers of tlie last Roman emperor 
of the West, and of the first barbarian king of 
Italy. 

The ambassadors, w Iio were fol- The embassy 
lowed b‘y a numerous train of men to^uui™" 
ami hoises, made their first halt at A-D-41S. 
Sardica, at the distance of throe hundred and fifty 
miles, or thirteen dii} s’ journey, from Constan- 
tinople. As the remains of Sardica were still 
iiicUuled w ithin the limits of the empire, it was 
incumbent on the Romans to exercise the duties 
of hospitality. Tliey provided, with tlie assist- 
ance of the provincials, a sufficient number of 
sheep and oxen; and invited the Huns to a 
splendid, or, at least, a plentiful, supper. But 
tlie liarmony of the entertainment was soon dis- 
tiii'lied by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. 
The greatness of the emperor and the empire 
was warmly maintained by their ministers ; the 
IIun^, with equal ardour, asserted the superiority 
I of tlicir victorious monarch, the dispute was 
infl mietl by the rash and unseasonable flattery 
, of Vigilius, who passionately rejected the com- 
' paiisoii of a mere mortal with the divine Theo- 
dosius; and it was with extreme difficulty that 
Maxiniin and Priscus were able to divert the 
conversation, or to soothe the angry minds of 
tile barbarians. When they rose from table, the 
Imperial ambassador presented Edecon and 
Orestes with rich gifts of silk robes and Indian 
peails, wliich they thankfully accepted. Yet 
Orestes coultl not forbear insinuating, that /le 
liad not always l>een treateel with such respect 
and liberality : and tlie ofl'ensive distinction, w hich 
was implieil, between his civil office and the lie- 
rcc.itary r.mk of liis colleague, seems to have 
uni'k* Eilccon a doubtful friend, and Orestes an 
ineconcilable enemy. After this entertainment, 
they travelled about one hundred miles from 
S,iidica to Xaissus. That flourishing city, wffiich 
liad given birtli to the great Constantine, was 
levelled with the ground: the inhabitants were 
destroyed or dispersed ; and the appearance of 
some siek persons, who were still permitted to 
exist among the ruins of the churches, served 
only to increase the horror of the prospect. The 
surface of the country was covered with the bones 
of the slain ; and the ambassadors, who directed 
their course to the north-west, were obliged to 
pass tlie hills of modern Servia, before they 
descended into the flat and marshy grounds, 
which are terminated bythe Danube. The Huns 
were musters of the great river; their navigation 
was performed in large canoes, hollowed out of 
the trunk of a single tree ; the ministers of 
Theodo'-ius were sakiv landed on the opposite 
liank ; and their barljarian associates immediately 
h.isteneil to the ramp of Attila, which was e*qually 
prepared for the amusements of hunting, or of 
war. Xo sooner had Maximin advanced about 
two miles fi om the Danube, than he began to 

r. d. Thfs->J p. .11 } Ifc rT^riircd a f i \ <1 aiil mihtarr rommissjon m 
t «• Ka. ttm prorjnees , i-.d In-. « v- 1 -.iiiei-tiil S'. t!-e - iva^es nf 

.1 tl.ii'j 11 , '*h<r,c 111 ! irvionv lu> had reprt- < I. I’n-ru-. p. 411 , il. 

U I n-. u- ■» i- a f(.Ui\o ot I’.iui.iiM in 1 nr.Kt, and df-. tmiI, hv his 
a.iqnei'rr, in huiio«ri,.le place aiin-i'C the -■'ph’-t-. ot the ace. ' Hi* 
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experience the fastidious insolence of the con- seem to have been embarrassed by the singular 

queror. He was sternly forbid to pitch his tents politeness of Bleda’s widow, who added to her 

in a pleasant valley, lest he should infringe the other favours the gift, or at least the loan, of a 

distant awe that was due to the royal mansion. sutHcient number of beautiful and obsequious 

The ministers of Attila pressed him to commu- damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding day 

nicate the business, and the instructions, which was dedicated to repose ; to collect and dry the 

he reserved for the ear of their sovereign, "When baggage, and to the refreshment of the men and 

Maximin temperately urged the contrary practice horses: but, in the evening, before they pursued 

of nations, he was still more confounded to find, their journey, the ambassadors exi)ressed their 

that the resolutions of the Sacred Consistory, gratitude to the bounteous lady of the village, 

those secrets (says Priscus) which should not be by a very acceptable present of silver cups, red 

revealed to the gods tlicmselves, had been fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian pepper. Soon 

treacherously disclosed to the public enemy, after this adventure, they rejoined tlie march of 

On his refusal to comply with such ignominious Attila, from whom they had been separated about 
terras, the Imperial envoy was commanded in- six days ; and slowly proceeded to the capital of 

stantly to depart ; the order was recalled ; it was an empire, which did not contain, in the space of 

again repeated; and the Huns renewed their several thousand miles, a single city, 
ineffectual attempts to subdue the patient firm- As far as we may ascertain the 
ness of Maximin. At length, by the intercession vague and obscure geography of ^iia?e aad 

of Scotta, the brother of Onegesius, whose Priscus, this capital appears to have 

friendship had been purchased by a liberal gift, been seated between the Danube, the Teyss, 

he was admitted to the royal presence ; but, in- and the Carpathian hills, in the plains of U})pcr 

stead of obtaining a decisive answer, he was Hungary, and most probably in the neighbour- 

compelled to undertake a remote journey towards hood of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay. *^3 In its 

tile north, that Attila might enjoy the proud origin it could be no more than an accidental 

satisfaction of rocei\ing, in the same camp, tl»c canip, which, by the long and frequent residence 

ambassadors ot the Eastern and estern empires. of Attila, had in«ensil)ly swelled into a huge 

His journey was regulated by the guides, wlio tillage, for the reception of his court, of the 

obliged him to halt, to hasten his march, or to iroojis who followed iiis person, and of the 

deviate from the common road, as it best suited various multitude of idle or industiiuiis slaves 

the convenience of the king. The Homans, who and retainers. The bath-, constructed l>y 

iiaversed the plains of Hungary, suppose that Onegesius, were the only echtice of stone; the 

they passed stn'ernl navigable rivers, eitlicr in materials had been transjiorted from I’aiinonia; 

canoes or portable boats ; but there is reason to and since tlie adjacent country wa- destitute even 

suspect, that the winding stream of the Teyss, of large timber, it may be presumed, tliat the 

or libiscus, might present itself in difl'erent meaner habitations of tlie ro\al ^ illage consisted 

places under different names. From the con- of straw, of mud, or of canvas. The wooden 

tiguous villages tiiey received a plentiful and houses of the more illustrious Huns were built 

regular supply of jirovisions; mead instead of and adorned witli rude niagniHcence, accord- 

vvine, millet in the place of bread, and a certufii ing to the rank, the fortune, or the taste of tlie 

liquor named cuhiu^, which, according to the proprietors. Tiiey seem to have been distri- 

leport ot Fiiscu-. was di-tilkd fiinn barley.'- huted w ith some degree of order and symmetry; 

Such fare might appear coarse aiul indelicate to and eavh became more honourable as it ap- 
nien who had tasteil the luxury ot Coiist.ui- j proached the person of the sovcieign. The pa- 
tinople . Init, in tlieir aeeidetital disfu’ss, they ' lace of Attila, wliicli suipassed all other houses 
weie relieved by tlie gentleness and hos]>itaIity . in his donmihais, was huilt eiitirelv of wood, 
of the same baiban'ans, so ttrrilde and so nieici- j and covered an ample sjiace of ground. The 
less in war. 1 lie ambassadors had encamped cm j outward tmclosure v\as a lolly wail, or paihsade, 
the edge of a l.trge morass. A violent tempest , of smooth sijumc timl er, intersected with high 
ot wind and rain, of tliunder ami lightning, over- , toweis, but intended rather for ornament than 
turned their tents, immerse,! tluir ba-gage and I defence. This w.ili, which seems to have 
furniture in the water, and scatteied their re- ; encircled the declivity of a hill, ctmijnehendcd 
tmue, who v| aiulered in the darkness of tlie night. a great variety of wooden edifices, adapted to 
uncertiun of their road, and apj>U')iensive of SOI. le ! the iisis of loyalty. A sejcirate house was 
unknown danger, til! they awakened by their . assigned to each of the numerous wives of 
cries the inhabitants ot a neighboming vtllago, [ Attila; and, insteail of the rigid and illiberal 
the property of the widow- of IJleda. A bright j confmement imposed bv Asi.itic jealousy, they 
illuminatiim, and, in a few moments, a comfoit- i politely admitted the llonum ambassadors to 
able fire of reeils. vvas kmdhd by their olh’cious ^ their presence, their table, and even to the free- 
benevoleiice . the w.mts. and even the de-oes, of j dom of an innocent embrace. Wlien Maximin 
the Romans vvere liberally satisfied; and they | offered his presents to Ceica, the principal 
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queen, he admired the singular architecture of 
her mansion, the height of the round columns, 
tlie size and beauty of the wood, which was 
curiously shaped, or turned, or polished, or 
carved ; and liis attentive eye was able to disco\ er 
some taste in the ornaments, and some regu- 
larity in the proportions. After passing through 
the guards, who watched before the gate, the j 
ambassailors were introduced into the private 
apartment of Cerca. The wife of Attila re- i 
ceived their visit sitting, or ratlier lying, on a [ 
soft couch ; the floor was covered with a carpet ; | 
the domestics formed a circle round the queen ; | 
and her damsels, seated on tiie grouiul, were ! 
employed in w'orking the variegated embroidery ; 
which adorned tile dress of tlie bailiaric war- | 
riors. Tiie Iluns were ambitious of displaying : 
those riclies which were the fiuit and e\idcnce 
of tlieir victories the trappings of their hoisc'', ' 
their suords, ami e\en their shoes, were stiulded 
witli gold and precious stones; and their tables i 
were profusely spiead with plates, aud gol)let'', 
and vases of gold and siher, 'vhicli had licen 
fashioned by the labour of Grecian artists. Tlie 
monarch alone assumed the superior pride of 
still adliering to the simplicity of his Scythian ; 
ancestors.'^^ The dress of Attila, his arms, j 
and the furniture of his horse, were plain, with- ; 
out ornament, and of a single colour. Tlie • 
royal table was served in wooden cups and plat- • 
ters ; flesh was his only food ; and the conqueror 
of the North never tasted ilic luxury of bread. 

The behaviour When Attila flr-'t gave audience 
RomautmbS? ‘1“-' Honiim aml.abvi Jors <iii the . 
sadf>r» banks of tlie Danube, his tent was 

encompassed with a foimid.ible gu.nd. d'lie 
inonarcli liiniself was stated ni a wooden cl air. 
Ills stern eoiiuttnance. .injiw gt-tuits. and im- 
patleiir tone, astoiii-hed tht i^nimt•>^•' of Mavi- 
min ; Init \'igiiiux had moie reast>n to tK-mble, 
since he distiucth umlcrsUKul the menace, that 
if Attila did not respect the law of nations, 
he would nail the deceitful interpreter to a CTOs'., , 
and leave his body to the^ultures. The bar- | 
barian condescended, by producing an accurate . 
list, to expose the bold falseliood of Vigilius, ■ 
who had affirmed that no more tlian seventeen 
deserters could be found. But he arrogantly 
declared, that he apprehended only the disgrace 
of contending with liis fugitive skives ; since lie 
despised tlicir impotent etibrts to defend the 
provinces which Theodoviu^ had intrusted to 
their arms- ** For w hat fortress ” t added Attila), ' 
“ what city, in tiie wide extent of tlie iloman 
“ empire, can hope to exist, secure and impreg- 
“ nahle, if it is our pleasure th it it sliouhl be 
“ erased fiom tlie eailh ” He di-iiiissul, how- 
ever, the iiUcrpieter, v\ iio rciunud to 0»rst.»n- 
tinoplc witli his pereniinoic (Linai.*] of n oic 
complete restitution, and <i n-oie '■pkndid cUi- 
bassy. Ills anger grailuallv sub-klid, and his 
domestic satisfaction, in a marijagi winch he 
celebrated on the road vm Ii tk.. li anjhter ot 
Eslam, might perhaps cx’ntii'u’ite to iia-Hify the 
native fierceness of his timpir. '1 he iiifranee 
of A^ttiia into the roval village vvas marked by a 

When the M-o.l. Ji-p! onl th .r.-U i f \.'a. m il e »i ■+ .'f 
Toiicat, the M>rau« vf Zir.i^is was siiL ,.o>'-reJ with the ; 


very singular ceremony. A numerous troop of 
w'omen came out to meet their hero and their 
king. They marched before him, distributed 
into long and regular files: the intervals be- 
tween tiie files wL-re filled by wliite veils of thin 
linen, vvliieh the women on either side bore aloft 
in thc-ir hands, and which foimed a canopy for 
a chorus of young virgins, who chanted hvmns 
and songs in the Sevthian language. The wife 
of his favourite Onegesius, with a train of 
female attendants, saluted Attila at the door of 
her own house, on his way to the palace; and 
offered, according to the custom of the country, 
her respectful homage, by entreating him to taste 
tlie wine and meat, which she had prepared for 
his reception. As soon as the monarch had 
graciously accepted her hospitable gift, his do- 
mestics lifted a small silver tal)le to a convenient 
hcigfit, as he sat on horseback ; and Attila, 
when lie had touched the goblet with liis lips, 
again saluted the wife of Onegesius, and conti- 
nued his march During his residence at the 
scat of empiie, his hours were not wasted in the 
rccluse idleness of a seraglio ; and the king of 
the Huns could maintain his superior dignity, 
without concealing his person from the public 
view. He frequently assembled his council, 
and gave audience to the ambassadors of the 
nations; and las people might appeal to tlie 
supreme tribunal, wliich lie held at stated times, 
and, according to tlie Eastern custom, before 
the piincipal g.ite of his wooden palace. The 
Komaii'., botii of the East and of the AVest, 
Were twice iiuiteil To the baiujuets, wlierc Attila 
fea-'tod with the piinces and nobles of Scvtliia, 
,ihd his culleaixiics were 
Mopped on Tile thu^hohl.t'll titey had 
ir <.e a ib.\< ut iJciMon to the licalth and pros- 
peiity id’ the king of the Iluns; and were con- 
dacTed, after this lercniony, to their respective 
seat-, in a '.pacious ball. The loval table and 
couch, coveted with eaipets and tine linen, were 
raised l>y several ste})s in the midst of the hall ; 
and a son, an uncle, or peiliaps a favourite king, 
weie admitted to shaie the sirnjde and homely 
repast of Attila. Two lines of small tables, 
each of which contained tlnee or four guests, 
were ranged in order on either hand ; the right 
vvas esteemed the most honourable, but the Ho- 
mans ingenuouslv confiss, that they were placed 
on the left ; and th.tt Hltic, an unknown cliief- 
tam, most proiiably of the Gothic race, jireceded 
the representatives of Theodosius and Valenti- 
iii.in. d'he barlmri.in monarch received from 
Ids cup-hearer a goblet tilled with wine, and 
courteous) V ilrink to the iicalth of the nu*st <lis- 
tniguislKd guest; who rose fioin his seat, and 
expressed, in the same manner, his ioval anil 
i^'pictful vows, 'i'lti', itreinonv v\as svcec'- 
-i-.ilv peifornietl t'or ail, *t at Hast for t!'e 
iiUiStiious persons of the asscniblv ; and a cor- 
-idir.dde time nuist have bes. ii consumid. since 
it was ti’iue ri]H aTed. n- each Coui'. t-r'-uvii.e 
vvas phived on tie table. Ib-t the vine still 
reio.iiiu d after ti.e OH at hid Imui remold, .nui 
the Huns continutd to indulgi. tie ir i. t«. . r- 
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ance long after the sober and decent ambassadors 
of the two empires had \vithdrawn themselves 
from the nocturnal banquet. Yet, before they 
retired, they cnjo\fcd a singular opportunity of 
observing the manners of the nation in their 
convivial amusements. Two Scythians stood 
before the coucli of Attila, and recited the 
verses which they had composed, to celebrate 
liis valour and his victories. A ])rofound silence 
prevailed in the hall ; and the attention of the 
guests was captivated by the vocal Jiarmony, 
which revived and perpetuated the memory of 
their own exploits : a martial ardour flashed 
from the eyes of the warriors, wljo were impa- 
tient for battle ; and the tears of the old men 
expressed their generous despair, that they could 
no longer partake the danger and glory of the 
This entertainment, which might be 
considered as a school of military virtue, was 
succeed by a farce, that debased the dignity of 
luiman nature. A Moorish and a Scythian 
hutfoon successively excited the mirth of the 
Hide spectators, by their deformed figure, ridi- 
culous dress, antic gestures, absurd speeches, 
and the strange unintclligibio confusion of the 
Jiatin, the Gotliio, and the Iliinuic languages; 
arid the hall resounded with loud and licentious 
peals of laughter. In tire midst of this intem- 
perate riot, Attila alone, witliout a change of 
countenance, maintained iris steadfast and in- 
flexible gravity : which was never relaxed, 
except on the entrance of Iinac, tlie youngest 
of his sons; he embraced the boy witli a smile 
of paternal tenderness, gently pinched him by 
the cheek, and betrayed a partial affection, 
which was justified by the assurance of his pro- 
phets, that Irnac would be the future support 
of his family and empire. Two days afterwards 
the ambassadors received a second invitation; 
and they bad reason to praise the politeness, as 
Well a». the ho'.pit.'ilify, of Attila. The king of 
the Huns hthl a long and familiar conversation 
with Maxiinlti; but his civility was inteiruptcd 
by rude expressiims, and li.iugijfy rcproaclies ; 
and he wa*, provoked, by a motive of interest, 
to support, witii uniieconiing 7i.al. the private 
claims of lu's ‘'eertt U'V Constaiitlus. ‘‘ Tlie 
emperor” (s.hl Attilal “has long promised 
“ him a rich wife • C’onstaiitius must not be 
“ disa})pointe(l ; nor sliould a Roman emperor 
“ deserve the name of liar.” On the third day, 
the ambassadors ware disini->':eil ; the freedom 
of several enptiv es vvaN uranfed, fora moderate 
ransom, to their piL^sing entreaties; and, be- 
‘'iiies the royal prese^^t^, tliey were permitted to 
accept, fiom each of tiie Sevthian noldes. the 
huiiourable and useful gift of a liorse. i\iaxi- 
niin returned, by tiie same road, to Coustanti- 
no;)Ic ; aiul tiioiigh he was invoiveil in an 
accident.il dispute w itii JJeric, the !iew ambas- 
.sador of Attila, ho flattcied himself that he 
had coutiibuted, by the laltorious journey, to 


confirm the peace and alliance of the two 
nations. ^7 

But the Roman ambassador was Conspiracvof 
ignorant of tlie treacherous design, oiriife 

which bad been concealed under the 
mask of the public faith. The surprise and sa- 
tisfaction of Edecon, when he contemplated the 
splendour of Constaiilinople, had encouraged 
the interpreter Vigilius to procure for him a 
secret interview with the eunuch Chrysaphius.^s 
who governed the emperor and the empire. After 
some previous conversation, and a mutual oath 
of secrecy, the eunuch, who had not, from his 
own feelings or experience, imbibed any exalted 
notions of ministerial virtue, ventured to propose 
the death of Attila, as an important service, by 
which Edecon might deserve a liberal share of 
the wealth and luxury which he admired. The 
ambassador of the Huns listened to the tempting 
offer; and professed, with apparent zeal, his abi- 
lity, as well as readiness, to execute the bloody 
deed : the design was communicated to the 
master of the offices, and the devout Theodosius 
consented to the assassination of his invincible 
enemy. But tliis perfidious conspiracy was de- 
feated by the dissimulation, or the repentance, of 
Edecon ; and, though he might exaggerate his 
inward abhorrence for the treason, wliicb he 
seemed to apiirovc, he dexterously assumed the 
merit of an early and voluntary confession. If 
we now review the embassy of 3Iaximin, and the 
befmviour of Attila, we must .ipplaiul the barba- 
rian, who respected the laws of hospitality, and 
generously entertained and dismissed tlie minis- 
ter of a prince who h.id con<ipired against his 
life. But the raslmess of Vigilius will appear 
still more extraordinary, since he returned, con- 
scious of his guilt and danger, to tlie royal camp ; 
accompanied by his son, and carrying witli him 
a weighty purse of gold, which the favourite eu- 
nuch had furnished, to satisfy the demands of 
Edecon, and to corrupt the fidt^lity of tlie guards. 
The intei preter was instantly scizeil, and dragged 
before tlie tiibuiud of Attila, where he asserted 
his innoceneo vvitli specious firmness, till the 
threat of infiictiug instant deatli on his son, ex- 
torted from him a sincere discovery of the crimi- 
nal transaction. L nder the name of ransom, or 
confiscation, the rapacious king of the Huns 
accepted two hundred pounds of gold for the 
life of a traitor, whom he disdained to punish. 
He jiointed his just indignation against a nobler 
obiect. His ambassadors Eslaw ,, 

„ . 1* 1 1 Herepnmanci» 

and v^restes were immediately cle- nndforKive* 
spatched to Constantinople, with a 
peremptory insti action, wliich it was much 
safer f<»r thein to execute than to disobey. 
They boldly entered tlie Imperial presence, 
with the fatal purse hanging down fiom the 
neck of Oiestcs, w ho interiogatcd the eunuch 
Chrysaphius, as he stood beside the throne, 
whether he recognised the evidence of his guilt. 
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Cut tlie office of reproof was reserved for the 
superior dignity of his colleague Esiaw, who 
gra\ely addressed the emperor of the East in the 
following words : “ Theodosius is the son of an 
“ ilhistiious and respectable parent : Attila like- 
wise is descended from a noble race ; and he 
“ has supported, l)y his actions, the dignity 
“ which he inherited from his fatlier IMundzuk. 
“ But Theodosius has forfeited his paternal ho- 
“ nours, and, by consenting to pay tribute, has 
“ degraded himself to the condition of a slave. 

It is therefore just, that he should reverence 
“ the man whom fortune and merit liave placed 
above him ; instead of attemj)ting, like a wick- 
“ ed slave, clandestinely to conspire against his 
“ master.” Tlie son of Arcadius, ^\ho A\as ac- 
customed only to the voice of flattery, heard witli 
astonishment tlie se^ere language of truth: lie 
blushed ami trembled ; nor did he presume di- 
rectly to refuse the head of Chrysaphius, which 
Esiaw and Orestes weio instructed to demand. 
A solemn embassy, armed with full powers 
and magnificent gifts, was hastily sent to de- 
precate tlie vrath of Attila ; and his pride was 
gratified by the choice of Nomius and Anato- 
lius, tvvo ministers of consular or patrician rank, 
of whom tile one was great treasurer, and the 
other was master-general of the annies of the 
East, He condescended to meet these ambas- 
sadors on the banks of the river Drenco ; and 
though he at first affected a stern and haughty 
demeanour, his anger \s as insensibly mollified by 
their eloquence and liberality. He condescend- 
ed to pardon the emperor, tlie eunuch, and the 
interpreter ; bound himself by an oafii to ob- 
serve the conditions of [leace ; i\ leased a great 
number of captives; abandoned the fugitives 
and de^eiteis to thui fate; and resigned a large 
territory, to the south of the Uamibe, ulneli he 
had already exhausted of its wealth .ind inhabit- 
ants. But tliis tieafy was purchased at an ex- 
pense which might }ia\e supported a \igorous 
and successful war; and tlie subjects of Theo- 
dosius were compelled to redeem the safety of, a 
worthless favourite by oppiessive taxes, which 
they would more cheerfully have paid for his 
destruction. 

Theodo-ius the Thc cmpcror Tlicodosius did not 
long sur\ive the most humiliating 
circumstance of an inglorious life. 
As he was riding, or hunting, in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople, he was thrown from liis 
horsL’into thc riser Lsciis. tlu* spine i>f his hack 
ss.ts injnii-d hs the fall; aiul he exjiiied some 
dass aiCLiwaids, in the lilticth a car of liis age, 
anil the ibiis-tie.d sear ol' his ivi,n. '* His 
"ivtci I’nUhei'a. \vlu)''C .iiuliorijy Iiad been con- 
tioilcd both in cisil and ct v Ic'-ia-.t jt.d afiaiis by 
the pernicious intiueiice of thc cunuehs, was j 
un.inimuu-.ly pioci liincd ianprc's of the East ; j 
and tljo iion ans, tor the timttinic, '^libniiUeil to j 
a ftinaie reign. Xo soou,.i had l^iilclieiia as- 



cended the throne, than she indulged her own 
and the public resentment, by an act of popular 
justice. Without any legal trial, the eunuch 
i Chrysaphius was executed before the gates of 
the city; and the immense ricJies which had 
been accumulated by the rapacious favourite, 
served only to ha-.ten and to justify his punish- 
meiit.^1 Amidst the general acclamations of 
the clergy and people, the empiess did not forget 
the prejudice and disadvantage to which her sex 
was exposed; and she wisely resolved to prevent 
their murmurs by the choice of a colleague, who 
VA ould always respect the superior rank and vir- 
gin chastity of his wife. She gave her hand to 
Xfarcian, a senator, about sixty vears 

o 1 .1 1 1 Z " 1 r. an<l IS succeed- 

ot age ; and the nominal husband of eci by . Martian. 
Puiclicria was solemnly invested 
with the Imperial purple. The zeal which he 
displayed for the orthodox creed, as it was esta- 
blished by the council of Chalcedon, would 
alone have inspired the grateful eloquence of 
tlie Catholics. But the behaviour of Marcian 
in a private life, and afterwards on the throne, 
may support a more rational belief, that he was 
qualified to restore and invigorate an empire, 
which liad been almost dissolved by the succes- 
sive weakness of two hereditary monarchs. He 
was born in Thrace, and educated to the profes- 
sion of arms ; but iVIarcian’s youth had been 
severely exercised by poverty and misfortune, 
since his only resource, when he first arrived at 
Constantinople, consisted in two hundred pieces 
of gold, wliioh he had borrowed of a friend. 
He passed nineteen years in the domestic and 
military service of Aspar, and his son Ardabu- 
rius; followed tlio'-e powerful generals to the 
Persian and African wars; and obtained, by 
their influence, the honourable rank of tribune 
and senator. His mild disposition, and useful 
talents, without alarming the jealousy, recom- 
mended iMarcian to the esteem and favour, of 
his patrons : he had seen, perhajis he had felt, 
the abuses of a venal and oppressive administra- 
tion ; and his own example gave weight and 
energy to the laws, which lie promulgated for 
the relbnnation of manners. 
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It was the ojiiiiion of iMarcian. 
tliat war sluiuld he avoided, as Ion*’ 

. . ^ ar<l [.1, lo 

it !•> p<»'.suile to pre'erve a secure mv-nSf 
anil honoiiiahle ])eace ; hut it was 
likewise Ills opinion, that jh te cannot he ho- 
r.*u»'iMe or ''ccuie, if (he si;\i:eic.n hetravs a 
pu'.iliaiumous aversion to war. This temperate 
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courage dictated his reply to the demands of At- 
tila, who insolently prcbsed the payment of the 
annual tribute. The emperor signitied to the 
barbarians, that they must no longer insult the 
majesty of Rome by the mention of a tribute ; 
that he was disposed to reward, with becoming 
liberality, the faithful friendship of Iiis allies; 
but that, if they should presume to violate the 
public peace, they should feel that he possessed 
troops, and arms, and resolution, to repel their 
attacks. The same language, e\en in the camp 
of the Huns, was used by his ambassador Apol- 
lonius, whose bold refusal to deliver the pre- 
sents, till he had been admitted to a personal 
interview, displayed a sense of dignity, and a 
contempt of danger, which Attila was not pre- 
pared to expect from the degenerate Romans. i 
He threatened to chastise the rash successor of 
Theodosius ; but he hesitated whether he should 
first direct his invincible arms against the East- 
ern or the Western empire. While mankind 
awaited his decision with awful suspense, he 
sent an equal defiance to the courts ^'f Ravenna 
and Constantinople; and his ministers splinted 
the two emperors with the same haughty declar- 
ation. “ Attil.i, ftu/ lord, and th^ lord, com- 
“ mands thee to provide a palace for liis imme- 
diate reception.”* Rut as the barbarian de- I 
spised, or afiected to do'-pise, tiio Romans of , 
the East, whom lie had so often vantjuished, he ' 
soon declared his resolution of sm-pending tlie ; 
easy conque-st, till lie had achieved a more glo- i 
rious and important enterprise. In the meinora- i 
ble invasions of Gaul and Italy, the Huns were 
naturally attracted by tlie wealth and fertility of ; 
those provinces ; but the particular motives and ' 
provocations of Attila can only be explained bv ■ 
the state of the Western empire under the reign 
of Vakntinian, or, to speak more correctly, un- 
der the administration of ,Etius.3 i 

J After the death of his rival Doni- 
ni\racter and r- -r* • . i i ■ . . 

adin tii,tratwn lace, -Ltius liad prudently retiicd ; 
ot .Etiua, tents of tile Him< ; and he 

was indebted to their alliance fur his safety and 
ills restoiation. Insteatl of the supjiliant lan- 
guage of a guilty exile, he solicited his pardon 
A.D d^ou'^alH^ bar- ' 

bariaris ; ainl the eiujireis l'jaci«lia 
confessed, l>y a feeble resistance, that the con- 
descen^on, which luigfit have been ascribed 
to clemency, was the efiect of weakness or 
fear. She delivered heiself, her son Valen- 
tinian, aiul tiie V estern empire, inU* the hands 
of an insolent suliject ; nor omij IMaciilia 
protect the son-in-law of IJomiace, the vii- 
tuous and faithful Sebastian,* f;om the im- 
placable jierseciition, which urged him fiom 
one kinir({,,'n to another, tii! he mi.erablv 
perished in the service of the VandaU. Xlm 
lortunate who was immediatelv pro- 


moted to the rank of patrician, and thrice 
invested with the honours of the consulship, 
assumed, with the title of master of the ca- 
valry and infantry, the whole military power 
of the state ; and he is sometimes styled, by 
contemporary writers, the duke, or general, of 
tile Romans of the West. His prudence, 

. rather than his virtue, engaged him to leave 
I the grandson of Tlieodosius in the possession 
; of the purple ; and Valentinian was permitted 
to enjoy the peace and luxury of Italy, while 
the patrician appeared in the glorious light 
of a hero and a patriot, who supported near 
twenty years the ruins of the Western empire. 
The Gothic historian ingenuously confesses, that 
JEtius was born for the salvation of the Roman 
republic and the following portrait, though it 
is drawn in the fairest colours, must be allowed 
to contain a much larger proportion of truth 
than of flattery. “ His mother was a wealthy 
“ and noble Italian, and his father Gaudeutiiis, 
who held a distinguished rank in the province 
“ of Scythia, gradually rose from the station of 
“ a military domestic, to the dignity of master 
‘‘ of the cavalry. Their son, who was enrolled 
“ almost in his infancy in the guards, was given 
‘‘ as a Iiostage, first to Alaric, and afterwards to 
‘‘the Huns; and he successively obtained the 
“ civil and military honours of the palace, for 
“ which he was equally qualihed bv superior 
“ merit. The graceful figure of .Etius was not 
‘‘ above the middle stature ; but his manly hmbs 
‘- were admirably formed for strength, beauty, 
“and agility; and lie excelled in the martial 
“exercises ot managing a horse, drawing the 
“ bow, and darting the javelin. He could pa- 
“ tiently endure the want of food or of sleep; 

“ and his mind and body were alike capable of 
“ the most laborious elloits. He possessed the 
“ genuine courage, that can despi>,e not only 
“dangers but injuries; and it was impossible 
either to corrupt, or deceive, or intimidate, the 
firm ititegrity ot In's soul.’'^^ The barbarians, 
who had seated themselves in the Western pro- 
vinces, were insensibly taught to respect the 
faitn and valour ot the patrician ^Etius. He 
soothed their passionsj consulted their preju- 
dices, balanced tfieir interests, and checked their 
ambition. A seu'-onable treaty, w hich he con- 
cluded with Getiseric, protected Italy from the 
<lopredatioiis ot the \hindals ; the independent 
Lritons implored and acknowledged his salutary 
ai‘l ; the Inipeiial authority was restored and 
maintained in Gaul and Spain ; and he compel- 
led the tranks and the Suevi, whom he had 
vanquished in the field, to become the useful con- 
federates of the republic. 
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While he resided in their tents as a hostage, or 
an exile, he had familiarly conversed with Attila 
himself, the nephew of his benefactor; and the 
two famous antagonists appear to have been con- 
nected by a personal and military friendship, 
vhich they afterwards confirmed by mutual 
gifts, frequent embassies, and the education of 
('arpilio, the son of iEtius, in the camp of Attila. 
By the specious professions of gratitude and 
voluntary attachment, the patrician might dis- 
guise his apprehensions of the Scythian con- 
queror, who pressed the two empires with his 
innumerable armies. His demands were obeyed 
or eluded. When he claimed the spoils of a 
vanquished city, some vases of gold, which had 
been fraudulently embezzled, the civil and mili- 
tary governors of Noricum were immediately 
despatched to satisfy his complaints; 7 and it is 
evident, from their conversation with Maximiii 
anil Prisons, in the royal village, that the valour 
and prutlence of jEtius had not saved the W est- 
ern Romans from the common ignominy of 
tribute. Yet his dexterous policy prolonged 
the advantages of a salutary peace; and a nu- 
merous army of Huns and Alani, whom he had 
attached to his person, was employed in the 
defence of Gaul. Tw'o colonies of these bar- 
barians were judiciously fixed in the territories 
of Valence and Orleans; 8 and their active ca- 
valry secured the important passages of the 
Rhone and of the Loire. These savage allies 
were not, indeed, less formidable to the subjects 
than to the enemies of Rome. Their original 
settlement was enforced with tiie licentious vio- 
lence of conquest ; and the province tlirough 
which they marched v\as exposed to .dl llie 
calamities of an hostile invasion.-' Strangers to 
the emperor or the republic, the Alam ut’ Chiul 
were devoted to tlie ambition of .V.lius; .iinl 
tliough he miglit suspect, that, in a cont«.'t with 
Attila himself, they would levolttothe sraiul;ml 
of their national king, the ])atrician laboincd to 
restrain, rather than to excite, their zeal and 
resentment against the Goths, the Burgundians, 
and the Franks. 

.T-v The kingdom established bv tlie 

in Gaul, umier V ibigotlis in the souilicm provinces 

Tiiewlonc*^ of Gaul, had gradually acquired 
A. D 41U-4.J1. j,t,-t.ngth and maturity; ami the 
conduct of those ambitious barbarians, either in 
peace or war, engagetl tlie perpetual vigilance 
of iEtiiis. After the deatli of allia, the Cio- 
thic sceptre ilevoKtd to Theodoric. the son of 
the great Alaric;^’ and Ids prospi-nms n ign, vif 
more tlian thiitv vears, ovi i a tiubnUnt jnuple, 
may be allowed to jnove, lliat Ills priuknce was 
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supported by uncommon vigour, both of mind 
and body. Imjiatient of his narrow limits, 
Theodoric aspired to the pos>ession of Arles, the 
wealthy seat of government and commerce ; hut 
the city wius saved by the timely ajiproach of 
..Etius; and the Gothic king, v\ho had raised 
the siege with some loss and disgrace, was per- 
suaded, for an adequate subsidy, to divert the 
martial valour of his subjects in a Spanisli vv ar. 
Yet Theodoric still watched, and eagerly seized, 
tlie favourable moment of renewing his hostile 
attempts. The Goths besieged Xar- 

, ^ , -1 1 T> 1 • • t35-4.-y. 

bonne, while the Belgic provinces 

were invailed by the Burgundians ; and tlie pub- 
lic safety was threatened on every side by the 
apparent union of the enemies of Rome. On 
every side, the activity of iEtius, and his Scy- 
thian cavalry, opposed a firm and successful re- 
sistance. Twenty thousand Burgundians were 
slain in battle ; and the remains of the nation 
humbly accepted a dependent seat in the moun- 
tains of Savoy. '1 The walls of Xarbonne had 
been shaken by the battering engines, and the 
inhabitants had endured the last extremities of 
famine, when count Litorius, approacliing in 
silence, and directing each horsemen to carry 
bcliind him two sacks of flour, cut his way 
through the intreiichments of the besiegers. 
The siege was immediately raised ; and tlio more 
decisive victory, which is ascribed to the personal 
conduct of .Elius himself, was marked with the 
blood of eigiit thousand Goths. But in the ab- 
sence of the patrician, w ho was hastily summoned 
to Italy by some public or private interest, count 
I.itoiius viKoeeded to the command; and his 
]*rc'Umption soon di'-covereil, that far clitlereiit 
talent-^ arc rvipiircd to leuti a wing of cavalry, 
or to direct tlie ojierations of an important war. 
At the lie.ul of ati arnn of Huu-, he rashlv ad- 
V uKed t<) the g.ttcs f^f I'lioulou-'e. full of careless 
contompt for an enemy, wlaim his lni^furtunes 
had rendered jirudent. and his situation made 
dc'-perate. The jiredictions of the augurs had 
inspired Litorius with the profane confidence 
that he should enter the Gothic capital in tri- 
umph; and the trust which he reposed in his 
I’agaii allies, encouraged him to reject the fair 
coiulitions of peace, which were rejieatetlly pro- 
poseil by the lii-hops in the name of Tlu'odoric. 
The king of the Cuiths exhihiteil in his distress 
the edifving contract of Ghristian piety and 
moileration ; nor did he lay aside his sackcloth 
anil aslies till he was prepared to ann for the 
combat. His soldiers, animated with martial 
and religious enthii'.iasin, assaulted the c.niip of 
Litoi lus, '1 he conflict w asobstiiuite ; the sLiugh- 
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ter was mutual. The Roman general, after a 
total defeat, which could be imputed only to his 
unijkilful rashness, was actually led through the 
streets of Thoulouse, not in his own, but in a 
hostile, triumph ; and the misery which he ex- 
perienced, in a long and ignominious captivity, 
excited the compassion of the barbarians them- 
selves. *2 Such a loss, in a country who-sc spirit 
and finances were long since exhausted, could 
not easily be repaired ; and the Goths, assuming, 
in tlieir turn, the sentiments of ambition and re- i 
venge, would have planted their victorious stand- 
ards on the banks of the Rhone, if the presence 
of jEtius had not restored strength and disci- 
pline to the Romans. Xhe two armies expected 
the signal of a decisive action ; but the generals, 
who were conscious of each other’s force, and 
doubtful of their own superiority, prudently : 
sheathed their swords in the field of battle; and 
their reconciliation was permanent and sinc&re. 
Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, appears to have 
deserved the love of his subject-^, the confidence 
of his allies, and the esteem of mankind. His ^ 
throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, who | 
were educated with equal care in the exercises ' 
of the barbarian camp, and in tliose of the Gallic i 


injuries. The Imperial ministers, who always 
cherished the discord of the barbarians, would 
have supplied the Goths with arms, and ships, 
and treasures, for the African war; and the 
cruelty of Genseric might have been fatal to 
himself, if the artful Vandal had not armed, in 

j his cause, the formidable power of the Huns. 

' His rich gifts and pressing solicitations inflamed 
the ambition of Attila; and the designs of ^Etius 
and Theodoric were prevented by the invasion 
of Gaul, 

Tile Franks, whose monarchy was Franks io 
still confined to the neighbourhood under 
of the Lower Rhine, had wi>ely esta- 
lished the right of hereditarj- sue- 420-451. 

I cession in the noble family of tiie Merovingians. 
These princes w'ere elevated on a buckler, the 
symbol of military command ; and the royal 
fasliion of long hair was the ensign of their 
birth and dignity. Their flaxen locks, which 
they combed and dressed with singular care, 
hung down in flowing ringlets on their back and 
shoulders; while the rest of their nation w'ere 
obliged, either by law or custom, to shave the 
hinder part of their head, to comb their hair 
over the foreliead, and to content themselves 


schools : from the study of the Roman juris- 
prudence, they ac(|uired the theory, at Ica>t, of 
law and justice; and the harmonious sense of 
Virgil contributed to soften the asperity of 
their native manners, The two daughters of 
the Gothic king were given in marriage to the 
eldest sons of the king>» of the Suevi and of the I 
Vandals, who reigned in Spain and Africa; but | 
these illustrious alliances were pregnant with guilt I 
anddiscord. The queen of the Suevi bewailed ! 
the death of an husband, inhumanly massacred ! 
by her brother. The princess of the \'andals ; 
was the victim of a jealous tyrant, whom she ‘ 
called her father. The cruel Genseric sus- | 
pected, that hi'» son’s wife had conspired to 
poison him; tlie supposed crime was punished I 
t)y the amputation of her nose and ears; and the ; 
unhappy daughter of Theodoric was ignoini- • 
niously i^eturned to tlie court of Thoulouse in 
tijat deformed and mutilated condition. Tiiis 
horrid act, which must seem incredible to a 
civilist’fl age, drew tea*-, from every spectator; 
but Theodoric v^as iirgeil, by the feelings of a : 
parent and a king, to revenge such irreparable 
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; with the ornament of two small whiskers. is 
' The lofty stature of the Franks, and their blue 
eyes, denoted a Germanic origin ; their close 
ap)>arel accurately expressed the figure of their 
' limbs; a weigiity sword was suspended from a 
broad belt ; their bodies were protected bv a 
j large shield: and these warlike barbarians were 
I tJained from their earliest youth, to run, to leap, 

! to swim; to dart the javelin, or battle-axe, wdth 
! unerring aim; to advance, without hesitation, 

I ag.iinst a superior enemy ; and to maintain, 
j either in life or death, the invincible reputation 
I ct their ancestors, is* Clodion, the first of their 
I iong-haired kings, wliose name and actions arc 
mentioned in authentic history, held his resi- 
I dence at Dispargum,'^’-' a village, or fortress, 

' who-e place may be assigned between Louvain 
: and Brussels. From the report of his spies, the 
king ot the I-rank'* was infonned, that the de- 
fenceless state ot tlie secoiid Belgic must yield, 
on the slightest attack, to the v^ilour of his 
subjects. He boldly penetrated through the 
thickets and morasses of the Carbonarian fo- 
rest ; 21 occupied Tournay and Cainbray, the 
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only cities \%hich existed in the fifth centurj’, 
and extended his tonqiiests as far as the river 
Somme, over a desolate country, vvliose cultiva- 
tion and populousncss are tlje elfects of nu>re 
recent industry. While Clo<lion lay encamped 
in the plains of Artois,--^ and celebrated, with 
vain and ostentatious security, tljo marriage, 
perhaps, of his son, the nuptial feast was inter- 
rupted by the unexpected and unwelcome pre- 
sence of iEtius, w ho had passed the Somme at 
the head of his light cavalry. The tables, which 
had been spread under the shelter of a hill, 
along the banks of a pleasant stream, were 
rudely overturned ; the Franks were oppressed 
before they could recover their arms, or their 
ranks ^ and their unavailing valour was fatal 
only to themselves. The loaded wagons, which 
had followed their march, afforded a rich booty ; 
and the virgin-biide, witli herfeinalc attemlants, 
submitted to the new lovers, who were iinposetl 
on them by the ch:uu-e of war. This advan- 
tage. which had been obtained by llie '^kill and 
activity of ACtius, might reflect some disgrace 
on the military prudence of Clodion; Imt 
tlie king of the Franks soon regained his 
strength and reputation, and still maintained 
the possession of his Gallic kingdom from 
the Rhine to the Somme,2+ Under ins reign, 
most probably from the enterprising spirit of 
his subjects, the three capitals, IMentz, Treves, 
and Cologne, experienced the effects of hostile 
cruelty and avarice. The distress of Cologne 
was prolonged by the perpetual dominion of 
the same barbarians, who evacuated the ruins 
of Treves ; and Treves, vvhicii, in the space 
of forty years, had been four tinu’s besieged and 
pillaged, was disposeil to lose the mcmoiv of her 
afflictions in tlie vain aiiuisemonts of the cir- 
cus. The death of Clodion, after a reign of 
twenty years, exposed his kingdom to tiie dis- 
cord and ambition of his two son*.. Meroveus, 
the )ounger,-^5 was persuaded to implore the 
protection of Rome; he was received at the 
Imperial court, as the ally of Valentinian, and 
the adopted son of the patrician ^Etius ; and dis- 
missed to his native country, with splendid gifts, 
and the strongest assurances of friendship and 
support. During his absence, his elder brother 
had solicited, with equal ardour, the formitlable 
aid of Attila; and the king of the Iluns em- 
braced an alliance, which facilitated the passage 
of the Rhine, and justified, by a specious and 
honourable pretence, the invasion of Gaul.-” 

, . When Attila declared hi*, rtso- 

of thf iution of supporting the cause of his 

Uonona. allies, the Vandals and the Franks, 
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at the same time, and almost in tlie spirit of 
romantic chivalry, the savage monarch professed 
himself the lover and the clianipion of the 
princess Ilonoria. Tlie sister of Valentinian 
was educated in the jialace of Ravenna; and as 
her marriage might he puuluctive of some dan- 
ger to the state, she was raised, by the title of 
^uiiusta-,-^ afiove the hopes of the most presump- 
tuous subject. Rut the fair Ilonoria had no 
sooner attained the sixteenth year of her age, 
that she detested the imjiortunato greatness 
which must for ever exclude her from the com- 
forts of honourable love : in the midst of vain 
and unsatisfactory pomp, Ilonoria sighed, 
\ieldcd to tile impulse of nature, and threw her- 
self into the arms of her chamberlain Eugenius. 
Her guilt and shame sucli is the absurd lan- 
guage of imperious man) were soon betrayed 
by tiie appearances of pregnancy : but the dis- 
grace of the royal family was published to the 
world by the iinpriulence of the empress X’'la- 
cidia; who dismissed her daughter, after a strict 
and shameful confinement, to a remote exile at 
Constantinople. Tlie unhappy princess passed 
twelve or fourteen years in the irksome society 
of the sisters of Theodo.sius, and their chosen 
virgins; to wiiose crown Ilonoria could no 
longer aspire, and whose monastic assiduity of 
prajer, fasting, and vigils, she reluctantly imi- 
tated. Her imjiatience of long and hopeless 
celibacy, urged her to embrace a strange and 
desperate resolution. The name of Attila was 
familiar and formidable at Constantinople ; and 
his frequent embassies entertained a perpetual 
intercourse between his camp and the Imperial 
palace. In the pursuit of love, or ratlier of re- 
venge. the daughter of riueidia sacrificed every 
duty and even jirejudice; and oHered to deliver 
her persvni into tlie anus of a baibarian, of 
whose language she was ignorant, whose figure 
was scarcely human, and whi se religion and 
manners slie abhorred. Ry the ministry of a 
faithful eunuch, she transmitted to Attila a ring, 
the pledge of her affection ; and earnestly con- 
jured liim to claim her as a lawful spouse, to 
whom he had been secretly betrothed. These 
indecent advances were received, however, with 
coldness and disdain ; and the king of the Huns 
continued to multiply the number of his wives, 
till his love was awakened by the more forcible 
passions of ambition and avarice. The invasion 
of Gaul was preceded, and justified, by a formal 
demand of the princess Ilonoria, with a just and 
equal share of the Imperial patrimony. His 
predecessors, the ancient Tanjous, had often 
addressed, in the same hostile and peremptory 

2»' rnsro"*, in rplating thp • rmtes*-, din's riH name tbe t-wo brothers ; 
t’ . Mi<i, <1 wb»ir. he hid ■leen at Koine, a benrdh'ss youth, wilh 
I >"11 f'owirc hair <Hi .fori.ins ct Franif.ioin i 'mi** j The 

Ih nefii. tme eilitors -ire v rl nt-ti to l.e')e'e. t’ ' tbi’v wire the v*ns of 
w.-r"- iiiiKnovn k-nc o( the f r.int-, wh" r» i.-' i ii on the haiili& of the 
>«-* Kor . but the Argi'iii.-nl' of .M. de For. ei , igne '.Mem. de i’ Vea- 
i*> in e. mtn. -v.n j> idl • '.-em m j ro>e. that tin -n-'i es'ion of < lodion 
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manner, the daughters of China ; and tlie pre- 
tensions of Attila were not less offensive to the 
majesty of Rome. A firm, but temperate, re- 
fusal was communicated to his ambassadors. 
The right of female succession, though it might 
derive a specious argument from the recent 
examples of Placidia and Pulcheria, was strenu- 
ously denied ; and the indissoluble engagements 
of Honoria were opposed to the claims of her j 
Scythian lover.^ On the discovery of her con- j 
nection with the king of the Huns, the guilty [ 
princess had been sent away, as an object of j 
horror, from Constantinople to Italy : her life 
was spared ; but tlie ceremony of her marriage 
was performed with some obscure and nominal 
husband, before she was immured in a perpetual 
prison, to bewail those crimes and misfortunes, 
which Honoria might have escaped, had she not 
been bom the daughter of an emperor. 3^^ 

Attiia invades A native of Gaul, and a con- 
temporarj', the learned and elo- 
A.D.451. quent Sidonius, who was afterwards 
bishop of Clermont, had made a promise to 
one of his friends, that he w ould compose a 
regular history of the war of Attlla. If the 
modesty of Sidonius had not di'»couragcd him 
from the prosecution of this interesting work,'^i 
the historian would have related, with the sim- 
plicity of truth, those memorable events, to 
which the poet, in vague and doubtful meta- 
phors, has concisely alluded.3'2 The kings and 
nations of Germany and Scythia, from the Volga 
perhaps to the Danube, obeyed the warlike sum- 
mons of Attlla. From the royal village, in the 
plains of Hungary, his standard moved towards 
the West; and, after a march of seven or eight 
hundred miles, he reached the conflux of the 
Rhine and the Necker ; whore he was joined by 
the Franks, who adhered to his ally, the elder 
of the sons of Clodion. A tixjop of light bar- 
barians, who roamed in quest of plunder, might 
choose the winter for the convenience of passing 
tlie river on the ice ; but the innumerable cavalry 
of the Huns retpiired such plenty of forage and 
provisions, as could be procured only in a milder 
season ; the Hercynian forest supplied materials 
for a bridge of boats ; and the hostile myriads 
were poured, with resistless violence, into the 
Relgic provinces.33 The consternation of Gaul 
was universal ; and the various fortunes of its 
cities have been adorned by tradition with mar- 
tyrdoms and miracles. 3-i Troyes was saved by 
the merits of St, Lupus; St. Servatius was re- 
moved from the world, that he might not be- 

29 See Priscus, p. 39, 40. It misht be fa riv alleged, that if femaks 
rouM succeed to the throne, Valenuman himself, who had married the 
_ . , — . have a-serted 

^ • I related by Jr-r- 

' ' I ' . I . et.c. 42. p*674., 

• • • ' but n.inol 

^ , e, by an interval 

« time and plaie, her intrigue with Eugemus, and her invii^ton of 
Attlla. 

31 Exegeras mihi, ut promitterem tibi, Attilac helium stylo me nos- 

Wns Iniimalurum Cfemraro stribere, -Ted opens arepti^ce 

pwpecto, t*duit inchoasse. Sidon. Apoll 1. vm. Epist. 15. p. 246. 

32 *t~h — ~ cum rupta tumultu 


hold the ruin of Tongresj and the prayers of 
St. Genevieve diverted the march of Attila from 
the neighbourhood of Paris. But as the greatest 
part of the Gallic cities were alike destitute of 
saints and soldiers, tiiey were besieged and 
stormed by the Huns; who practised, in the 
example of iMetz,3j their customary maxims of 
war. They involved, in a promiscuous mas- 
sacre, the priests who served at the altar, and 
the infants, who, in the hour of danger, had 
been providently liaptized by the bishop ; the 
flourishing city was delivered to the flames, and 
a solitary chapel of St. Stephen marked the 
place where it formerly stood. From the Rhine 
and the IMoselle, Attila advanced into the heart 
of Gaul; crossed the Seine at Auxerre; and, 
after a long and laborious march, fixed his camp 
under the walls of Orleans. He was desirous 
of securing his conquests by the possession of 
an advantageous post, which commanded the 
passage of the Loire ; and he depended on 
the secret invitation of Sangiban, king of the 
Alani, who had promised to betray the city, and 
to revolt from the service of the empire. But 
this treacherous conspiracy was detected and dis- 
appointed : Orleans had been strengthened with 
recent fortifications ; and the assaults of the 
Huns were vigorously repelled by the faithful 
valour of tlie soldiers, or citizens, who defended 
the place. The pastoral diligence of Anianus, 
a bishop of primitive sanctity and consummate 
prudence, exhausted evciy art of religious policy 
to sujjport their coinage, till the arrival of the 
expected succours. lifter an obstinate siege, 
the walb were shaken by the battering ramjs; 
the Huns had already occupied tlie suburbs; 
and tlie people, v\ho were* incapable of bearing 
arms, la}" prostrate in piaver. Anianus, who 
anxiously counted the da; s and hours, despatched 
a trusty messenger to observe, fjom tlie rampart, 
the face of the distant country. He returned 
twice, vvithout any intelligence that could in- 
spire hope or comfort : but, in his third report, 
he mentioned a small cloud, which he had 
faintly descried at the extremity of the horizon. 
“ It is the aid of God ' ” exclaimed the bishop, 
in a tone of pious confidence; and tlie whole 
multitude repeated after him, “ It is the aid of 
“ God.” The remote object, on which every 
eye was fixed, became each moment larger, and 
more distinct ; the Roman and Gothic banners 
were gradually perceived ; and a favourable 
wind blowing aside the dust, discovered, in deep 
array, the impatient squadrons of oEtius and 

who has sometimes abridged, and sometimes transcribed, the larger 
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Theodoric, who pressed forwards to the relief of 
Orleans. 

Tlie facility w ith which Attila had 
penetrated into the licart of Gaul, 
\i=df;oths. avcrihed to his insidious po- 

licy, as well as to the terror of his amis. His 
pul)lic declarations were '-kilftdly mitigated hy 
ids private > a^suranci s ; he alternately soothed 
and threatened the Romans and the Goths; and 
the courts of Ra\enna and Thoulouse, mutu- 
ally suspicious of each other’s intentions, beheld, 
with supine indiliei ence, the approach of their 
common enemy. iEtius was tiie sole guaidiaii 
of the ]>ul)lic safety; but his wisest measures 
were embarrassed by a faction, whieli, since tlie 
death of Idacidia, infested the Impeiial palace: 
the youth of Italy trembled at the sound of the 
trumpet; and tlie liarhaiiaiis, who, iVom fear 
or atfeotion, were inehneil to the cause of Altila, 
awaited, with doulitful and \en<d faith, the event 
of tlie w-,ir. 'I'lie patiiLl.in p,issvd the Alps at the 
head of some tioop*., whose strength and luun- 
bers scarcely de-'Crved the name of an army.^'^ 
But on his anival at Arles, or Lyons, he was 
confounded by the intelligence, that the Visi- 
goths, refusing to embrace the defence of (*aul, 
liad determined to expect, within their own ter- 
ritoiies, the formidable invader, whom they pro- 
fessed to despise, Tlie senator Avitus, who, 
after the honourable exercise of tlie prattorian 
pr.eftcture, liad retired to his estate in Auvergne, 
W’as persuaded to accept the important embassy, 
which he execuU‘d with ability and success lie 
represented to Theodoric, that an ambitious 
conqueror, who aspired to the dominion of the 
earth, could be resisted only by the fiitn and 
unanimous alliance of the jMiwers whom he 
labouioil to oppress. 'I'lie lively ehxjuence of 
.\vitus inflamed the Gothic waiiio.'-s, by tlie 
description of the injuries wldcli their ancestors 
had suti'ereil fiom the Iltiiis; whest* implacable 
fury still pursued tlieiii fioui the Danube to the 
foot of the I’yreuees. He stieniiouslv urged, 
tliat it was the duty of every Cliristian to save 
from sacrilegious violation the churches of God, 
and the relics of the saints: that it was the 
interest of every barbarian, who had acquired 
a settlement in Gaul, to defend the fields and 
vineyards, which were cultivated for his use, 
against the desolation of the Scythian shepherds. 
Theodoric yielded to the evidence of truth ; 
adopted the measure at once the most prudent 
and the most honourable ; and declared, that, as 
the faithful ally of iEtius and the Romans, he 
w'as ready to exjiose his life and kingdom for 
tlie common safety of Gaul.^" The Visigoths, 
who, at that time, were in the mature vigour of 


their fame and power, obeyed w ith alacrity the 
S'gnal of war; prepared their arms and horses; 
ami assemliled under tlie stamlanl of tlieir aged 
king, who was resohud, witli his two eldest sons, 
Torisinond aiul d’heocbiric, to coniinaiul in per- 
son his mmiiTous and valiant people. The ex- 
ample of the C>i»ths (letennined several tribes or 
nations, that seemed to tluctuate between the 
Huns and the Romans. The indefatigable dili- 
gence t»f the patiician gradually collected the 
troops of Gaul and CTennany, wlu> had formerly 
acknow leilged themselves the subjects, or soldiers, 
of the republic, but who now claimetl the rewards 
of voluntary service, and the rank of independent 
allies; the Lmti, the Armoricans, the Breones, 
the Saxons, the Biirguntlians, the Sarmatians or 
Alani, the Ripuarians, and tlie Franks who fol- 
lowed Mertiveiis as their lawful prince. Such 
was the various army, wliich, under the conduct 
cjf *Efius and Theodoric, advanced, by rajiid 
marclies. to relieve Orleans, and to give battle to 
the innumerable host of Attila. 

On their anproacli, the king of 

TT • * I- T -11 Attila mirts to 

the Huns jinmeduitely raisetl the the i-iain» ut 

siege, and sounded a letrcat to recal 
tlie foremost of his troop^ from the pillage of a 
city whicli they had already entered.''^ Tlie va- 
lour of Attila was always guided by his pru- 
dence ; and as he foresaw tlie fatal consequences 
of a defeat in tlie lieart of Gaul, he repassed the 
Svine, and expected the enemy in the plains of 
Clialons, whose smooth and level surface was 
adapted to the ojierations of his Scythian ca- 
valry. But in this tumultuary retreat, the van- 
guaidof tlie Romans and their allies continually 
jircssed. and sumetinics engaged, tlie troops 
whom Attila had jmsted in the rear; the hostile 
mlumns, m the d<u kne•"^ of the night, and the 
j'crplexity of tl V. roads, migl.t encounter each 
othu without design; and the bloody conttict 
of the I'r.mks anti Gepidte, in which hftecu 
thousand baibarians were slain, was a prelutle 
to a more general and decisive action. The 
Catalaunian fieklssi spread the-nistlves round 
Chalons, and extend, according to the vague 
me.isurement of Jornandes, to the length of 
one hundred and fifty, and the breadth of one 
huiulred, miles, over tlie whole province, which 
is entitled to the appellation of a champaign 
country. This sjiacious plain was distin- 
guisht ti, however, by some inequalities of ground; 
and the importance of an height, which com- 
manded the camp of Attila, was understood, 
and disputed, by the two generals. The young 
and valiant Torismond first occupied the sum- 
mit ; the Goths rushed with irresistible weight 
on the Huns, who lalwiured to ascend from the 
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opposite side ; and the possession of this ad- 
vantageous post inspired both the troops and 
their leaders with a fair assurance of victor}'. 
The anxiety of Attila prompted him to consult 
his priests and haruspices. It was reported, 
that, after scrutinising the entrails of victims, 
and scraping their bones, they revealed, in mys- 
terious language, his own defeat, with the death 
of his principal adversary ; and that the bar- 
barian, by accepting the equivalent, expressed 
his involuntary esteem for the superior merit of 
iEtius. But the unusual despondency, which 
seemed to prevail among the Huns, engaged 
Attila to use the expedient, so familiar to the 
generals of antiquity, of animating his troops by 
a military oration ; and his language was that of 
a king, who had often fought and conquered 
at their head.'*^ He pressed them to consider 
their past glory, their actual danger, and their 
future hopes. The same fortune, which opened 
the deserts and morasses of Scythia to their un- 
armed valour, which had laid so many warlike 
nations prostrate at their feet, had reserved the 
Jo^s of this memorable field for the consumma- 
tion of their victories. The cautious steps of 
their enemies, their strict alliance, and their ad- 
vantageous posts, he artfully represented as the 
effects, not of prudence, but of fear. The Visi- 
goths alone were the strength and ner\-es of the 
opposite army ; and tlie Huns might securely 
trample on the degenerate Homans, whose close 
and compact order betrayed their apprehensions, 
and who were equally incapable of supporting 
the dangers, or ^e fatigues, of a day of battle. 
The doctrine of predestination, so favourable to 
martial virtue, was carefully inculcated by the 
king of the Huns; who assured his subjects, 
that the warriors, protected by Heaven, were safe 
and invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy ; 
but that the unerring Fates would strike their 
victims in the bosom of inglorious peace. “ I 
« myself,” continued Attila, “ will throw the 
** first javelin ; and the wretch who refuses to 
imitate the example of his sovereign, is de- 
voted to inevitable death.” The spirit of the 
barbarians was rekindled by the presence, the 
voice, and the example, of their intrepid leader; 
and Attila, yielding to their impatience, imme- 
diately formed his order of battle. At the head 
of his brave and faithful Huns, he occupied in 
person the centre of the line. The nations sub- 
ject to his empire, the Ilugians, the Heruli, the 
Thuringians, the Franks, the Burgundians, were 
extende<l, on either hand, over the ample space 
of the Catalaunian fields; the right wing was 
commanded by Ardaric, king of the Gepidse ; 
and the three valiant brothers, who reigned over 
the Ostrogoths, were posted on the left to op- 
pose the kindred tribes of the Visigoths. The 
disposition of the allies was regulated by a dif- 
ferent principle. Sangiban, the faithless king of 
the Alani, was placed in the centre : where his 
motions might be strictly watched, and his trea- 

43 I am sensible that these military orations are usually composed 
by the historian , yet the old Ostrogoths, who had '^rred under Attila, 
wdght repeat hts discourse to Cassiodorus the ideas, and eTcn the 
expressions, hare an onguial Scythian cast ; and I doubt, whether an 
Italian of the sixth centiury would hare thought of the huiii, cena. 
■anus satviia. 

The expresfiitms of Jomandes, or rather ofrassiodonjs, areex- 
tremaljr ttroinj. B all iim atrox, muiUpiex, immane, }>ertmax, cut 


chery might be instantly punished. iEtius as- 
sumed the command of the left, and Theodoric 
of the right, wing; while TorKinond still con- 
tinued to occupy the heights wliich appear to 
have stretched on the fiaiik, and perhaps tJie 
rear, of the Scythian army. The nations from 
Uie Volga to the Atlantic were assembled on 
the plain of Chalons ; but many of tliese nations 
had been divided by faction, or conquest, or 
emigration ; and the appearance of similar arms 
and ensigns, which threatened each other, pr€>» 
sented the image of a civil war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Battle of 
Greeks and Romans form an in- 
teresting part of their national manners. The 
attentive study of the military operations of 
Xenophon, or Ccesar, or Frederic, when they 
are described by the same genius which con- 
ceived and executed them, may tend to improve 
(if such improvement can be wished) the art of 
destroying the human species. But the battle 
of Chalons can only excite our curiosity by the 
magnitude of the object; since it was decided 
by the blind impetuosity of barbarians, and 
has been related by partial writers, whose civil 
or ecclesiastical profession secluded them from 
the knowledge of military affairs. Cassiodorus, 
however, had familiarly conversed with many 
Gothic warriors, wlio served in that memorable 
engagement; a conflict,” as they informed him, 
‘‘ fierce, various, obstinate, and bloody ; such as 
‘‘ could not be paralleled, either in the present, 
or in past ages.” The number of the slain 
amounted to one liuiulred and sixty-two thou- 
sand, or, according to another account, three 
hundred thousand persons ; and these in- 
credible exaggerations suppose a real and ef- 
fective loss, sufficient to justify the historiaifs 
remark, that whole generations may be swept 
away, by the madness of kings, in the space of 
a single hour. After the mutual and repeated 
discharge of missile weapons, in which the 
archers of Scythia might signalize their superior 
dexterity, the cavalry and infantry of tlie two 
armies were furiously mingled in closer combat. 
The Huns, wlio fought under tlie eyes of their 
king, pierced through the feeble and doubtful 
centre of the allies, separated their wings from 
each other, and w’heeling, with a rapid effort, to 
the left, directed their whole force against the 
Visigoths. As Theodoric rode along the ranks 
to animate his troops, he received a mortal 
stroke from the javelin of Andages, a nolile Os- 
trogoth, and immediately fell from his horse. 
The wounded king was oppressed in the general 
disorder, and trampled under the feet of his 
own cavalry ; and this important death served 
to explain the ambiguous prophecy of the harus- 
pices. Attila already exulted in the confidence 
of victory, when tlie valiant Toiismond de- 
scended from the hills, and verified the re- 
mainder of the prediction. The Visigoths, who 
had been thrown into confusion by the flight, or 
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defection, of the Alani, gradually restored their 
urdcr of battle; and the Huns ere undoubt- 
edly ^.vmjui^hed, since Attila was comj'tlletl to 
jctieat. He had exposed id^ peison A\ith the 
r.-'-hiiess of a pii\ate s^)ldi(.r; but the iutrep'id 
tioops of tlie centre had pushed forwards be- 
yond the rest of tlie line ; their attack was 
faintly suppoited ; their flanks \\fcre unguarded; 
and the conquerors of Sojtln'a and Germany 
were saved by tlie approach of tlie niglit fioin a 
total defeat. They retired within the circle of 
wagons that fortified tlieir camp ; and the dis- 
mounted squadrons prepared tlieinsehes for a 
defence, to w liicli neither their arms, nor tlieir 
temper, were adapted. The event was doubtliil . 
but Attila had secured a last and honourable re- | 
source. The saddles and rich fuinitureof the 1 
cavalry were collected, })y his oi der, into a funeral 
j)ile ; and tiic magnanimous baihari.m had re- 
sohed, if his intienchments should lie foiccd, I 
to rush lieadlong into the flames, uiul to deprive 
hi^ enemies of the glory which they might ha\e 
acquired by the death or capti^ity of Attil.a.-*j 

^ , lUit his enemies !iad passed the 

Retreat of -Vttj'a. • , • it- i i • . 

night in equal ciisordei and anxiety. 
The inconsiderate courage of Torismond was 
tempted to urge the pursuit, till he unexpectedly 
found himself, with a few followers, in the 
midst of the Scythian wagons. In the con- 
fusion of a nocturnal combat, he was thrown 
from his horse ; and the Gothic prince must 
have perished like his father, if his youthful ; 
strength, and the intrepid zcul of his com- 
panions, had not rescued him from this dan- 
gerous situation. In the same manner, but on 
the left of the line, liimself, •separated 

from his allies, ignorant of their \ictoiy. and 
anxious for their fate, encountered and e-caped 
the hostile troops, that were scattered o\eT ilic 
plains of Chalons; and at k-nglli reached tlie 
camp of the Gotlis. which be could onlc foitify 
with a slight lampatt of i«bieldN till tlie tlawn cf 
day. I’he Imperial general wa-s soon ^ati'fied 
of the defeat of Attila, who still remained in- 
active within his intrenchments ; and when he 
contemplated the bloody scene, he obserxcd,wiih 
secret satisfaction, that the loss had principally 
fallen on the barbarians. The body of Theo- 
doric, pierced with honourable wounds, was dis- 
covercsi under a heap of the slain : his subjects j 
bewailed the death of their king and father ; ■ 
but their tears were mingled with songs and 1 
acclamations, and liis funeral rites were per- , 
formed in the face of a \anquis]ied enemy. I 
'I’he Goths, cl.i''hing tlnir arms, elevatcal on a ' 
buckler iiis eldest sou Torismond. to whom they , 
jnstlx ascribed tlie glory ol’ tliiir success; and , 
the new king accepti il tbe ol>ligaf ion of re\cnge, 
as a sacred jiortion of his jj.itLrn.d inhcritaiue. 
Vet the fioths themsehes wire asioni'hid by 
the fierce and undaunted asptet <jf their foi- 
midahle antagonist ; and tlitir historian has com- 

4') de Biiat iHi't. dr' I’e'iTir'. Air t,.T' t*. p ‘->1 — 

c'jvKlcd the fUle^t ft AtSJ a iTrtf 'wi. p-f i' b .li’i- . t‘ e t rtt tr i’, ir 
Oriean', the la te. in ' hiTii]Mpie. in tue eni. ’Ihu-i’er’r wa. <»! in. 
in -he other, he w-i- ^ 

, I . • i‘ -T A} ; n > • 

niH lunial, -i-it to the kint-' Ji the Hu”-, ant cf the » j i^'<U » , n u. i 


I pared Attila to a Hon encompassed in his den, 
I and threatening his hunters with redoubled fury. 

, Tlie king's aiu! natittns, who miglit have deseitcd 
, hi-> standanl in the lumr of distre-'S. were made 
] sensible, that the ibsplcasine of their monarch 
! was the most imminent and inevitalile danger. 
All his instiuu'cnts of martial music incessiuitly 
sounded a loud and animating strain of de- 
fiance; and the foremost trimpswlio adeanced 
to the assault, were checked, or destroied, by 
showers of arrows from every side of the in- 
trenchments. It was determined, in a general 
council of v\ar. to besiege tlie king of the Huns 
in his camp, to intercept his provisions, and to 
reduce him to the alternative of a disgraceful 
treaty', or an unequal combat. But the im- 
patience of the baibarians soon disdained these 
cautious and dilatory measures : and the mature 
policy of wiEtius was apprehensive, that, after the 
extirpation of the Huns, the republic would be 
oppressed by the pride and power of tlie Gothic 
nation. The patrician exerted the superior as- 
cemlant of autlioritv' and reason, to calm the 
passion, which the son of Tlieodoric considered 
as a duty ; represented, with seeming affection 
and real truth, tlie dangers of absence and delay ; 
and persuaded Torismond to disappoint, by his 
speedy return, the ambitious designs of his 
brothers, who might occupy the throne and 
treasures of Thoulouse.-i® After the departure 
of the Gothb, and the separation of the allied 
army, Attila was si’rpri>-ed at the vast silence 
that reigned over the plains of Chalons; the 
suspicion of some liO'^tile stratagem detained him 
several day«, will. in tlie circle of his wagons; 
and his retreat beyond the Rhine confessed the 
last victoiy wliich vv as acliievi d in the name of 
the cmpiie. Meiovtusand his Franks, 

observing a pruikiit distance, and magnifying 
tilt* opinion of t; clr strerg'h. by the numcious 
firis which tlicy kiiuikd every night, continued 
to follow the rear cf the Huns, till they reached 
t'lc coniines of Thuringia. The Thuringians 
served in the army of Attila : they traversed, 
both in their march and in their return, the ter- 
I ritories of tlie Franks ; and it was perhaps in 
I this war that they exercised the cruelties, which, 
j about fourscore years afterwards, were revenged 
[ by the son of Clovis. They massacred their hos- 
tages, as well as their captives: two hundred 
young maidens were tortured with exquisite and 
unrelenting rage ; their bodies were torn asunder 
by wild horse-s, or their hones were crushed 
untler tlie wiight of rolling wagons; and their 
unhuried limbs were abaiidonttl on the public 
n»ads, as a prey to ilogs and vultures. Such 
wtre those vivage ancestors, vvh(>se imaginary 
viitues havi; sonatinies excited the }>raibe and 
env\ of civilisid agis ! 

Niitlur Ihe ‘^pint, nor tlie forci s, 
noi the* ri [uitatii.n, of x\ttila, viire it >i' Aiui.i. 
impaiied by the failure' of the C»ai- 
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lie expedition. In the ensuing spring, he re- 
peated his demand, of the princess Honoria, and 
her patrimonial treasure-n. The demand was 
again rejected, or eluded ; and the indignant 
lo\er immediately took the field, passed tlie 
Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia with 
an innumerable host of barbarians. Tlm’^e bar- 
barians were unskilled in the methods of con- 
ducting a regular siege, which, even among the 
ancients, required some knowledge, or at least 
some practice, of the mechanic arts. But the 
labour of many thousand provincials and cap- 
tives, whose lives were sacrificed without pity, 
might execute the most painful and dangerous 
work. The skill of the Roman artists might 
be corrupted to the destruction of their country. 
The walls of Aquileia were assaulted by a for- 
midable train of battering rams, moveable tur- 
rets, and engines, that threw stones, darts, and 
fire ; ^3 and the monarch of the Huns employed 
the forcible impulse of hope, fear, emulation, 
and interest, to subvert the only barrier which 
delayed the conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at 
that period one of the richest, the most popu- 
lous, and the strongest of tlu maritime cities of 
the Hadriatic coast. The Gothic auxiliaries, 
who appear to have served under their native 
princes Alaric and Antala, communicated their 
intrepid spirit; and the citizens still remembejcd 
the glorious and successful resistance, which 
their ancestors had opposed to a fierce, inexora- 
ble barbarian, who disgraced the majesty of tlie 
Roman purple. Three months %\eie consumed 
without effect in the siege of Aquileia; till the 
want of provisions, and the clamours of his 
army, compelied Attila to relinquish the enter- 
prise; and reluctantly to issue his orders, that 
the troops should strike their tents the next 
morning, and begin their retreat. But as he 
rode round the walls, pensive, angry, and disap- 
pointed, he observed a stork, preparing to leave 
her nest, in one of the towers, and to fiy witli 
her infant family towards the country. He 
seized, v\ith the ready penetration of a states- 
man, this trilling incitlent, which cli.incc had 
offered to superstition ; and exclalnieil, in a loud 
and cheerful tone, that such a domestic bird, 
so constantly attached to human society, would 
never have abandoned her ancient seats, unless 
those towers had been devoted to impending 
ruin and solitude.'*’ The favourable omen in- 
spired an assurance of \ictoiy; the siege was 
renewed, and prosecuted w ith fiexh vigour; a 
large breach was made in the p.irt of the wall 
from whence the stork had taken lier Hight; the 
Huns mounted to tiie assault with irresistible 


fury ; and the succeeding generation could 
scarcely discover the ruins of Acpiileia. After 
this dreadful chastiseiutMit, Attila pursued his 
march ; and as he jiassed. the cities of Altinum, 
Corcordia, ami Padua, vveie reduced into heaps 
of stones ami ashes. The inland towns, Vi- 
cenza, Verona, and Bergamo, were exposed to 
the rapacious cruelty of the Huns. Alilan and 
Pavia submitted, without resistance, to the loss 
of their wealth ; and aj)j)l.iuded the unusual cle- 
mency, which preserved fiom the flames the pub- 
lic, as well as private, buildings ; and spared the 
lives of the captive multitude. The popular tradi- 
tions of Conium, Turin, or Alodena, may justly 
be suspected ; yet they concur with more au- 
thentic evidence to prove, that Attila spread his 
ravages over the rich plains of modern Lom- 
bardy ; which are divided by the Po, and 
bounded by the Alps and Apennine. When 
he took possession of the royal palace of Alilan, 
he W’as surprised, and offended, at the sight of a 
picture, which represented the Cmsars seated on 
their throne, and the princes of Scythia prostrate 
at their feet. The revenge which Attila inflicted 
on this monument of Roman vanity, w as hann- 
less and ingenious. He commanded a painter 
to reverse the figures, and the attitudes ; and the 
emperors were delineated on the same canvas, 
approacliing in a suppliant posture to empty 
tlieir l)ags of tributary gold before the throne of 
the Scyfhi.in inonai'cli. The spectators must 
have confc'-sed the trutli and piopiiefy of the 
alteration; and were perhaps tempted to apply, 
on tins singular occaviun, the well-known fable 
of the dispute between the lion and the man. ^3 
_ It is a saving wortliy of tlic tiro- 
cious pride of Attila, that the grass the rt-imijiic 

* , ‘ . of \ enice 

never grew on the spot where his 
horse had trod. Yet the savage destroyer un- 
designedly laid tlie foundations of a republic, 
which rcviveil, in the feudal state of Europe, 
tlie art and spirit of commercial industry. The 
Celebrated name of Venice, or Venetia,^'* was 
formerly diffused over a largo and ffrtile pro- 
vince of Italy, fiom the confines of Pannonia to 
the river Addua, and fiom the Po to the Rhsetian 
ami Julian Alps. Before the irruption of the 
barbaiians, fifty Venetian cities flourished in 
peace and prosperity ; Aquileia was placed in 
the most conspicuous station ; but the ancient 
dignity of Padua was supported by agriculture 
and manufactures; and the property of five 
hundred citizens, who were entitled to the eques- 
trian rank, must have amounted, at the strictest 
computation, to one million seven hundred 
thousand pounds. Alany families of Aquileia, 
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Padua, and the adjacent towns, who fled from and popijav election. Tlic existence of tlie 
the sword of the Huns, found a safe, though o!)- Venetian republic under the GotJuc kin^^<lom of 
scurc, refuse in the neijrljljoujing islands.^® At Italy, is attested })y the <amc authentic lecoid, 

the extremity of the Gulf, wliere the Hadriatic which annihilates their lofty claim of original 

feebly imitates tltc tides of tJie ocean, near an and [icipetual independence. -'S 
hundred small islands are separated bv shallow The Italians, who liad lon-r since . , 

1 • . Attiiri 

water from the continent, and protected from the renounced tlie evercisc of anus, w ere the 

w aves by several long slips of land, which admit surprised, after forty \ ears’ peace, by ^ “ 

the entrance of vessels through some secret and the approach of a turmidabie baibarian. whom 

narrow channels. ^6 Till the middle of the fifth they tibhorred, as the enemy of their religion, as 

century, these remote and sequestered spots re- well as of their lepiiblic. Amidst the general 

mained without cultivation, with few' inhabitants, consternation, ,LEtiu'« alone was incapable of fear ; 

and almost without a name. But the manners but it was impossible that he should achiece 

of the Venetian fugitives, their arts and their alone, and unassisted, any military exploits 

government, were gradually formed by their new w'orthy of his former renown. Tlie barbarians 

situation; and one of the epistles of Cassiodo- w'bo had defended Gaul, refused to march to 

rus,^~ which describes their condition about se- tlie relief of Italy; and the succours promised 

venty years afterwards, may be considered as the by the Eastern emperor v\ ere distant and doubt- 

primitive monument of the republic. The mi- ful. Since ,.Etiiis, at the head of his domestic 

nister of Theodoric compares tliem, in liis quaint troops, still maintained the field,* and liarassed or 

declamatory stele, towatei fowl, who had fixed retarded the maich of Attila, he nexer showed 

their nests on the Ixjsom of tlie waves; and himself more truly great, than at the time w lien 

though he allows, that tlie Venetian procinces his conduct was blamed by an ignorant and un- 

had formerly contained many noble families, he grateful people.’’ If the mind c'f Valentinian 

insinuates, that tliey were now reduced by nus- had been susceptible of any generous sentiments, 

fortune to the same level of humble poverty. he would have chosen sucli a general for his 

Fish was the common, and almost the universal, example and his guide. But the timid grand- 

food of every rank : their only treasure consisted son of Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers, 

in the plenty of salt, which they extracted from escaped from the sound of war; and his hasty 
the sea: and the exchange of that commodity, retreat from Ravenna to Rome, from an iiii- 
so essential to human life, was substituted in the pregnable fortress to an open cajdtal, lietraycd 
neighbouring markets to the currency of gold his secret intention of abandoning Italy, as soon 
and silver. A people, whose habitations might as the danger should ajiprouch hi'« Imperial 
be doubtfully assigned to the earth or water, person. Tliis sliameful abdication was sus- 
soon became alike familiar with the two ele- pended, however, by ihe sjiiiit of doubt and 
ments; and die derminds of avarice succeeded delay, w hith commonly adlieics to pu':ilIaniinous 
to those of ncces'*ity. The islander'., w ho, from counsels, and '>umcUmes corrects their perni- 
Grado to Cliiozza, were intimately connected cious tendency. The V’esttm empenn*, with 
with each other, penetrated into the heart of the senate and people of Rome, embraced the 
Italy, by the secure, though laboriouN naiigation more salutary resolution of deprecating, by a 
of the ri\crsand inland canals. Tljeir ^essels, solemn and suppliant embas'V, the wrath of 
w'hich were continually increasmg in size and Attila. This important commi-'Mon was ac- 
numbor, visited all the harbours of the Gulf; cepted by A%ienus, who, from his birth and 
and the marriage, wliicli Venice annually cele- riches, his consular dignity, the numerous train 
brates with the Hadriatic, was contracted in her of Ids clients, and Iiis personal abilities, held the 
early infancy- The epistle of Cassiodorus, the first rank in the Roman senate. Tiie specious 
prffitorian prefect, is addressed to the maritime ajid artful character of Avienus^^ was admir- 
trihunes ; and he exhorts them, in a mild tone ably qualified to conduct a negotiation either of 
of authority, to animate the zeal of their coun- public or private interest : his colleague, Trige- 
trymen for the public service, which required (ius, had exercised the pra-torian prefecture of 
their assistance to transport their magazines of Italy ; and Leo, bishop of Rome, consented to 
wine and oil from the province of Istria to the expose Ids life for the safety of his flock. The 
royal city of Ravenna. The ambiguous office genius of Leo^i was exercised and displayed in 
of these magistrates is explained by the tradition, the public ndsfortunes ; and he has deserved the 
that, in the twelve principal islands, twelve tri- appellation of Greats by the successful zeal with 
bunes, or judges, were created by an annual which he laboured to establish his opinions and 
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•weight, a.s he had prej>are,i an tiiiiion ot his works, and attud'x p'lh- 
lished a dissertation on the tnie orthnerii’Iiv of his caziu*. i>et CK-er- 
Tazinni Letterane, tom li- p. '29*''— 5.Vh 

See, m the senond toIutib of Amelot de la Houisaje, Hi'toire d*i 
GouTernement de Vemse, a transiation of the fanaoui Thia 

book, which has been exalted far abore its merits, is .tatned, in c’ erj 
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hib authority, under the venerable names of 
orthodox faith and ecclesiastical discipline. The 
Roman ainl>assa(lorb were introduced to the tent 
of Attihi, as he lay encamped at the place where 
the slo\v'-windin!i INIincius is lost in tlie foam- 
ing waves of the lake llenacus,^- and trample<l, 
with his Scythian cavalry, the farms of Catullus 
and Virgil. 63 The barbarian monarch listened 
with favourable, and even respectful, attention; 
and the deliverance of Italy was purchased by 
the immense ransom, or dowry, of the princess 
Honoria. Tlie state of his army might facilitate 
the treaty, and hasten his retreat. Their martial 
spirit was relaxed by the wannth and indolence 
of a warm climate. The sliepherds of the North, 
whose ordinary food consisted of milk and raw 
flesh, indulged theinseUes too freely in tlie use 
of bread, of wine, and of meat, prepaied and 
seasoned by the arts of cookery ; anti tiie progress 
of disease revenged in some measiue the injuries 
of the Italians,64 When Attila declaretl his 
resolution of carr^dng his victorious arms to the 
gates of Rome, he was admonished by his friends, 
as well as by his enemies, that AUric had not 
long survived the conquest of the etern.al city. 
His mind, superior to real danger, was assaulted 
by imaginary terrors; nor could he escape the 
influence of superstition, which had so often 
been subservient to his designs.63 The pressing 
eloquence of Leo, his majestic aspect, and sacei- 
dotal robes, excited the veneration of Attila for 
the spiritual father of the Christians, The ap- 
parition of the two apostles, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, who menaced the barbarian with instant 
death, if he rejected the prayer of their successor, 
is one of the noblest Icgtmds of ecclesiastical 
tradition. The safety of Rome might deserve 
the interposition of celestial beings ; and some 
indulgence U due to a fable, which has been 
represented by the pencil of Rapliael, and tlie 
chisel of Algardi/ ^ 

The ti.^nh Letore the king of the Huns 

A.h'vl Itolv, be thieatened to 

return more tfieadfnJ, and more 
in.plac.d’de. if In'^ biide, the princL-.', Honoria. 
wcie iHit (It ^^\^.‘rt.■d to Iii> aijil>a'"«adois wiihin the 
time su’iniLited i)y tise tfcaty. Wt, in the mean 
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I'ube ; and the monarch. oppre*sst*d with wbie 
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arul sleep, retired, at a late hour, from the ban- 
quet to the nuptial be<l. His atrond.mts conti- 
nued to respect liis pleasures, or liis repose, the 
greatest pait <if the ensuing day, till the unusual 
silence alarmed theii fears and suqileions ; and, 
after attempting to awaken .Vttila I v loud anti 
repeatu-d cries, they at length liroke into the 
royal apartment. They found the trembling 
bride sitting by the beiUide, hiding her face with 
her veil, and lamenting her own danger, as well 
as the death of the king, who had e\[>ired during 
the r.ight.6^ An artery had suddenly burst; 

; and as Attila lay in a supine posture, he w'as 
suffocated by a torrent of blood, wl.ich, instead 
of finding a passage through the nostrils, regur- 
gitated into the lungs and stomach. His body 
was solemnly exposed in the midst of the plain, 
under a silken pavilion ; and the chosen squad- 
rons of ihc Huns, wheeling round in measured 
evolutions, chanted a funeral song to the me- 
mory of a hero, glorious in his life, invincible in 
his death, the father of his people, the scourge 
of his enemies, and the terror of the world. Ac- 
cording to their national custom, the barbarians 
cut oft* a part of their hair, gashed their faces with 
unseemly wounds, and bewailed their valiant 
leader as he deserved, not with the tears of 
women, l)ut witli the blood of warriors. The 
remains of Attila were enclosed within three 
cothns, of gold, of silver, and of iron, and pri- 
vately buried in the night : the spoils of nations 
were thrown into his grave; the captives who 
had opened the ground were inhumanly mas- 
sacred ; and the same Huns, who luul indulged 
such excessive grief, fea'.ted, witli dissolute and 
intemperate mirth, about the recent sepulchre of 
their king, Jt was re}H>rtcd at Constantinople, 
that on tlie foitnnate night in which he expired, 
jMarcian behchl in a dream the bow of Attila 
broken asunder : and the report may be allowed 
to prove, how seldom tlie im.ige of tli.it fonni- 
<lable barbarian was absent from the mind of a 
Roman emperoi.6'» 

The revolution wliich subverted ivwHonof 
the empire of the Huns, established 
the lame of Attil.i, wliose genius alone had sus- 
tained tlie fmgeaihi disjointed fabric. After his 
ik.'ith, the boldest cliieHaiiis aspireil to the rank 
or kings; the most powciful kings refused to 
acknowledge a sup{.i lor; and the numerous sons, 
whom so many various mothers Ixire to the de- 
ceased monarch, divided and disputed, like a 
private inlicritance, the sovereign command of 
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the nations of Germany and Sc}tl.ia. The bold 
Artlarie felt and repie-ented the tlisgrace of this 
servile partition ; and his subjects, the warlike 
Ciepida', with the Ostrogoths, under the conduct 
of three valiant brothers, encoura'^ed their allies 
to vindicate the rights of freedom and rojalty. 
In a bloody and clecisive conflict on the banks 
of the river Netad, in Pannoiiia, the lance of the 
Gepidre, the sword of the Gotlis, tlie arrows of 
the Huns, the Suevic infantry, the light arms of 
the Heruli, and the heavy weapons of the Alani, 
encountered or supported each other ; and the 
victory of Ardaric was accompanied wjtli the 
slaughter of thirty thousand of his enemies. 
Ellac, the eldest son of Attila, lost his life ami 
crown in the memorable battle of Netad : his 
early valour had raised him to tlie throne of the 
Acatzires, a Scytliian people, whom he subdued ; : 
and his fatlier, who loved the superior meiit, ! 
would have envied the dcatli, t)f Ellac. His 
brother Dengisich, with an aimy of Huns, still 
formidable in their flight ami ruin, maintained 
Ills ground above lifteen years on the banks of 
the Danube. The palace of Attila, with the old 
country of Dacia, from the Curpatliian hills to 
the Eusiiie, became the seat of a new power, 
which was erected by Ardaric, king of the Ce- 
pidtG. The Pannonian coiujuests, from Vienna to 
Sirminm, were occupied by the Ostrogoths ; and 
the settlements of the tribes, wlio had so bravely 
asserted their native freedom, were irregularly 
distributed, according to the rriea'.ure of tlieir 
respective strength. Surrounded and (‘ppr^s^cd 
by the multitude of his fc.thei's slave", the* king- 
dom of Dengisich was vo.iflncd to the circle of 
his wagons; his despeia-o cour.ige iiiged him 
to invade the Eastern Linpiiv; Ijc fvl! ni ; | 

and iiis head, ignoininioiisly exposed in the Hip- 
podrome, exhiliiteil a gr.iteful sj-tctacle to the 
people of Constantinojile Atlila had fondlvM^r 
superstltiouslv believed, tiiat 1 iliac, the voungesl 
of his sons, was elestined to perpetuate the-* glories 
of his race. The cliaraetei of that prince, wiio 
attempted to moderate the rashness ul' his bro- 
ther Dengisich, was more suitable to the de- 
clining condition of the Iluns; and Iniac, with 
his subject hordes, retired into the heart of the 
Lesser Scythia. They were soon overwhelmed 
by a torrent of new barbarians, who followed 
the same road wliich their own ancestors had 
formerly discovered. The Ccoi/srnf or Avans, 
whose residence is assignetl bv the Greek writers 
to the shores of the ocean, impelled tlie adjacent 
tribes ; till at length tlie Igours of tiie North, 
issuing from the cold .Sibeiian regions, whiih 
produce the most valuable furs, spiead them- 
selves ov er the desert, as t'ai as the Doristbenes 
and the (’a^jiian Gates; and tiiiall) exlinguisheil 
the empire of the TJuii".’* 

v^ietiMiiian Siuii <111 I'M Jit n ight Contribute 
n.uriitrs the jy saLtv of tlie E.istem empire, ! 
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unde.r the reign of a prince who 
ct>iici!iatt.d die fiieiulship, without a. i> n, 
foifciting the esteem, of the Ijarbariaiis. i>ut 
tijc emperor of the- West, the feeble and dissolute 
Valeiitinian, wlio hatl iLaelicd his thirt}-fltlh 
year without attaining the age of reason or 
courage, abused tliis appaient secuiitv, to un- 
dermine the foundations of hi> own tin one, by 
the ir.iuder of the patiician ^Etius. Eroiu the 
instinct of a base and Jeakius miml, he hated the 
man who was universally celehiated as the tenor 
of the barbarians, and the support of the republic ; 
and his new favouiite, tlie eunuch Ileraelius, 
awakened the emperor flora the supine lethargy, 
which might be disguised, during the life of 
Placidia,'- by the excuse of filial jiiety. The 
fame of ^Etius, his wealth and dignity, the nu- 
merous and luailial tiaiii of barbaiian followers, 
his powerful dependants, who filled the civil 
otHce*" of the state, and the hopes of his son 
Gaudentius, who was already contracted to 
Euiloxia, the emperoi’s daughter, had raised him 
above tlie rank of a sulject. The ambitious 
designs, of wliich he was secretl} accused, ex- 
cited tlie fears, as well as the resentment, of 
Valentinian. Aiitius himself, sujijiorted b) tlie 
consciousness of his merit, Iiis services, and per- 
haps his innocence, seems to have niuintaiiad 
a haughty and indiscreet behaviour, TJie pa- 
trician otleiided his sovereign by an hosulc 
declaration ; he aggravated tlie olleiice, bv com- 
pelling him to latifv, vvitli a "olenm Outii, a 
trealv uf rcconclhation and alliance; lie pro- 
claimed his suspicion", he lieglecteil l.i» sakt) . 
and fi>*m a vain cuntidciwc that the enemy, 
wIk'ui lie i!e'.pi"cd, was incn))alile even of a 
luaiilv viinie. be lashlv vtmured Iiis person in 
the p.il.Ae of Rome. Whilst be Ulgcd, perhaps 
with ii.u 'i.pcTute vclitiueiice, the n.ariiage of 
bis son; \'alemiiiian. drawing his sword, the 
tir"t "Word he had ever diawn, plunged it in the 
breast of a general who had saved his empire : 
his courtiers and euuuchs ambitiously struggled 
to iinitale their master; and -Etius, pierced with 
an hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal pre- 
sence. Boethius, the pra;toiian pra-dVet, was 
killed at the same moment; and before the 
event could be divulged, tlie principal friends 
of the patrician were summoned to the palace, 
an<l separately muidered. The horrid deed, 
palliated by the specious names of justice and 
ne'cessity, was immediately comniunicaled by 
the emperor to his soldiers hii» subjects, and 
his allies. Tlie nations, who were sti angers or 
enemies to aEtiu.s, generously deplored the un- 
worthy fate of a lieru ; tile I'aib.iiiaiis, who had 
lietn attached to his service, (ii-seii.bltd their 
grief and lescntment : and the puhbe contempt, 
which had been "o huig cnteiuiirieii for Vulen- 
tinian, was at once converted into deep ami 
univer"al abhorrence, bueh sentiments selJoin 
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pcivade the walK of a palace ; yet the cmpeior 
uas coafouiidcd by the 110110*51 reply of a Homan, 
■vviioNc approbation lie IkkI not disdained to solicit. 
“ I am ignorant, sir, of your motives or provo- 
“ cations; I only know, that you have acted like 
“ <i mail who cuts off his right hand with his 
“ left.” 

, , The luxury of Rome seems to 

and rri\ idles , i i .» 

tiiexMtcof have attracted the long and ireqiient 
Qp Vakntiiiian ; who was con- 
sequently more despised at Rome than in any 
other part of his dominions. A republican 
spirit was insensibly revived in tlie senate, as 
their authority, and even their supplies, became 
necessary for the support of his feeble govern- 
ment. The statel) demeanour of an hereditary 
monarch olfeiided tlieir pride ; and the pleasures 
of Valeiitiniau were injurious to the peace and 
honour of nolile families. The birth of the 
empress Eudoxia was equal to Iiis own, and her 
charms and tender affection deserved those tes- 
timonies of love, which her inconstant husband 
dissipated in vague and unlawful amours. Pe- 
tronius INIaximus, a wealtiiy senator of the 
Anician family, who had been twice consul, 
was possessed of a chaste and beautiful wife: 
her obstinate resistance served only to irritate 
the desires of Valeiitinian j and lie resolved to 
accomplish them, either by stratagem or force. 
Deep gaming was one of tlio vices of the court : 
the emperor, w’ho, by chance or contrivance, had 
gained from IVIaximiis a considerable sum, un- 
courteoubly exacted his ring as a security for the 
debt; and sent it by a trusty messenger to his 
wife, with an order, in her husband’s name, that 
she should immediately attend the empress Eu- 
doxia. The unsuspecting wife of Maximus was 
con\eyed in her litter to the Imperial palace; 
tlie emissaries of her impatient lover conducted 
her to a remote and silent bedcliamber ; and 
^'aIent^nian violated, without remorse, the laws 
r)t hospitality. iler tears, when she returned 
home ; her deep affliction ; and her bitter re- 
proaches against a husband, wliom she consi- 
(K red as the accomplice of his ow n sliame, excited 
IMaximus to a just resengo ; the desire of reveiure 
was stimulated by ambitiuii ; and he might 
reasonably aspiie, by the free sutbage of the 
Roman senate, to the thione (»f a detested and 
despicable ri\a]. ^'alentinian, wlio siipposetl 
tiiat ewery human breast was tlewoid, like his 
own, of fiiemMiip and giatitude, hail iniprii- 
denrly admitted among his guauls several lio- 
ine>tics and lolloweis (jt ..Etius. I’wo of these-, 
ot liaibarian race, were })ersuaded to execute a 
sacred and hoiiuuiable* duty, by punishing with 
death the assassin of their patron ; and their 
intrepid courage did not long expect a favour- 

7" P!ari(»us rpirtnit sc-niMr ainpir?, js the eepresbion of 
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able* moment. WJiilst Valeiitinian amused him- 
self in the Field of Mars, w ith the spectacle of 
some military sports, they suddenly rushed upon 
himwitli draw n weapons, despatched the guilty 
Ileraclius, and stabbed the empeior neaihof 
to the heart, without the least oppo- 
sition from his numerous train, who March i6. 
seemed to rejoice in the tyrant’s death. Such 
was the fate of Valeiitinian the Tliiril,'^ the last 
Roman emperor of the family of Theodosius. 
He faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness 
of his cousin and his two uncles, without inhe- 
riting the gentleness, the purity, the innocence, 
wliich alleviate, in their chaiacters, the want of 
spirit and ability. Valentinian was less excu- 
sable, since he had passions, without virtues: 
even his religion w as questionable ; and though 
he never deviated into the paths of heresy, he 
scandalised the pious Christians by his attach- 
ment to the profane arts of magic and divination. 

As early as the time of Cicero Sc mpfoms of 
and Varro, it was the opinion of andium. 
the Roman augurs, that the iive/ve vultures, 
which Romulus had seen, represented the twelve 
centuries, assigned for the fatal period of his 
clty.'S This prophecy, disregarded perhaps in 
the season of health and prosperity, inspired the 
people with gloomy apprehensions, when the 
twelfth century, clouded witli disgrace and mis- 
fortune, was almost elapsed ; and eseii poste- 
rity must acknowledge, with some surprise, that 
the arbitrary inteiqiretation of an accidental or 
fabulous circumstance, lias been seriously verified 
in tlie downfal of the Western empire. But its 
fall was announced l)y a clearer omen than the 
fliglit of vultuies : the Roman government ap- 
peared every d.iy less foimidable to its enemies, 
more odious and oppressive to its sul)jects."7 
The taxes were multiplied with the public dis- 
tress ; economy was neglected in proportion as 
it became necessary ; and the injustice of the 
rich shifted the unequal bindeii from themselves 
to the people, viliom they defrauded of the in- 
flulgences that might sometimes have alleviated 
their misery. Tlie severe inquisition, which 
confiscated their goods, and tortured their per- 
sons, compelled the subjects of Valentinian to 
prefer the more simple tTrannv of the barbarians, 
to fiy to the woods and mountains, or to embrace 
the \ile and abject condition of mercenary ser- 
vants. They abjured and abhorred the name of 
Roman citizens, which had formerly excited the 
ambition of mankind. The Armorican pro- 
vinces of Gaul, and the greatest part of Spain, 
vtere tlirovMi into a state of disorderly independ- 
ence, by the confederations of the Bagaudss ; 
and the Imperial ministers pursued with pro- 
scriptive laws, and inefiectual arms, the rebels 

but tb«» unrpTtainty of the tnie sera of Rome micht nllow some latitude 
ot A'lt I i{>Atitm or delay. 1 he poet-, of the age, Claudian (ile Bed- ^'e- 
tu n, ) and S'd(,aHis I'lti P.me'T’r. Avit. o67 may be admitted as 
fair » of the |>o{nilar opinion. 

.Fani repulant aiinos, mt.rci ptoque volatft 

V'ultuns, incidum projieratia ssucula metis. 
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wlu>in they had inade.78 Jf all the barbarian 
concjiieror-s had been anniliilated in the same 
hour, tJieir total destruction would not have re- 
stored the empire of the West ; and if Rdtne 
■still survived, she survived the loss of freedom, 
of virtue, and of honour. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 

Sack of Rome by Genserict King of the Vandals. 
— Hts naval Depredations . — Succession of the 
last Emperors of the U'cstj Jifarimns. .^vitns, 
Ufajorian, Severn^, Anthemius, Olyhrtus, Ghj^ 
cerius, E\'pos, Aiiguslulus. — Total Eatinction 
of the Western Empire. — Reign (f OdoaceVi 
the first barbarian Kinz of Italy. 

Tiif loss or dcsohition of the ])ro- 
tiu‘ \ ‘I' l i!' vinces, from t!ie oce.ui to the Alps, 
impaired the j>:lory and greatness ot 
Rome; her internal prospeiity was irretrievably 
destroyed by tlie s^_.palatloIl of Africa. The 
ra}Kicious Vandals confiscated the patrimonial 
estates of tliu senators, and intercepted the re- 
gular sul)sidies, which relieved the poverty, and 
encouraged the idleness, of the plebeians. The 
distress of the Romans was soon aggravated by 
an unexpected attack ; and the province, so long 
cultivated for their use by industrious and obe- 
dient subjects, was armed against them by an 
ambitious barbarian. The Vandals and Alani, 
who followed the successful standard of Genseric, 
had acquired a rich and fertile territory, which 
stretched along the coast above ninety days’ jour- 
ney from Tangier to Trqioli ; but their narrow- 
limits were pressed and confined, on either side, 
by the sandy dc'^ert and the Mediterranean. 
7'ho discovery and conquest of tlic blaek na- 
tions. tliat might dwell btiuatli the torrid rone, 
could not tempt the rational ambition of Geii- 
seric : but he cast his eves towar<ls the sea; he 
resolved to create a naval power, and Ins bold 
resolution was executed with steady and active 
jierseverance. The wooils of Mount Atlas 
aflbrded an inexhaustible nursery of timber; his 
new subjects were skilled in the arts of naviga- 
tion and ship-building ; he animated lus tlaring 
\andals to embrace a mode of warfire vvliich 
wouhl render every maritime country accessible 
to their arms ; the Moors and Africans were 
allured by the hopes of jiluncler; ami, after an 
interval of six centuries, the fleets that issued 
friiin the jiort of Caitliage again claimed the i 
empire of the Mediterranean. The success of 
the ^'andak. the t-oiiqiust t)f Sicily, the sick of 
Palermo, and the fuqumt (U slants on the to.ist 
of Lucani.i, awakineil .uid alarnu'd the mother 
of Valentini.iTi, ami the sister «'f Theod.osius. 
Alliances were binned; and aiin.ainents, ex- 
pcnsi\e and inellectual, ere prepired, for the 
destruction of tlie common enemy ; who reserved 


his courage to encounter those dangers which 
his policy could not prevent or elude. The de- 
signs of the Roman government were repeatedly 
baHled by his artful delays, ambiguous promises, 
and ajiparent concessions ; and the interposition 
of his formidable confedeiate, the king of the 
Huns, recalled the emperors from the conquest 
of Afiica to the care of their domestic safety. 
The revolutions of the palace, which left the 
Western empire without a defender, and without 
a lawful prince, dispelled the apprehensions, and 
stimulated the avarice, of Genseric. He imme- 
diately equipped a numerous fleet of Vandals 
and Moors, and cast anchor at the mouth of the 
Tv her, about three months after the death of 
\'alentinian, and the elevation of Maximus to 
the Imperial throne. 

The private life of the senator The character 
Petroiiius ^Vlaxiinus ^ was often al- fhe’em’^ror 
leged as a rare example of human 
felicity. His birth was noble and March 17 . 
illustrious, since he descended from the Anician 
family; his dignity was supported by an ade- 
quate patrimony in land and money ; and these 
advantages of fortune were accompanied with 
liberal arts and decent manners, which adorn or 
imitate the inestimable gifts of genius and virtue. 
The luxury of his palace and tiible was hos- 
pitable and elegant. Whenever Maximus ap- 
peared in public, he was surrounded by a train 
of grateful and obse(|uious clients ; 2 and it is 
possible that, among these client'*, he might de- 
serve and possess some real friends. His merit 
was rewarded by the favour of the prince and 
senate : he thrice exercised the oflice of prae- 
torian pra-fect of Italy; he was twice invested 
with the consulship, and he obtained the rank of 
patriti.ui. 'J‘he^e civil honours were not incom- 
patible with the enjoyment of leisure and tran- 
quillity ; his hours, according to the demands of 
pleasure or reason, were accurately distributed 
Iqv a water-clock ; and this avarice of time may 
be allowed to prove tlie sense which ISIaximus 
entertained of his own happiness. The injury 
which he received from tlie emperor Valentinian, 
appears to excuse the most bloody revenge. Yet 
a philosopher miglit have reflected, that, if the 
resistance of his wife had been sincere, her 
chastity was still inviolate, and that it could 
never be restored if she had consented to the will 
of the adulterer. A patriot would have hesi- 
tated, l>efore he plunged himself and his country 
ir«to those itievitable calamities, which must 
follow the extinction of the royal house of Theo- 
dosius. Tlie imprudent Maximus disregarded 
these salutary considerations ; he gratitied liis 
resentment and ambition ; he saw the bleetling 
corjise of Valentinian at his feet ; and he heard 
liimself saluteil I-hnperor by the unanimous voice 
of the sen.ate and people. But the day of his 
inauguration was the last day of his happiness. 
He was imprisoned (such is the lively exprei^ 
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sion of Sidonius'! in tlie palace ; and after passinjr 
a sleepless ni-^ht, lie sighed that he liad attained 
the summit of hi-s wishes, and aspired only to 
descend from the dangerous elevation. Op- 
pressed by the weight ot the diadem, he com- 
municated his anxious thoughts to his friend 
and quajstor Fulgentius ; and when he looked 
back with unavailing regret on the secure plea- 
sures of his former life, the emperor exclaimed, 
“ O fortunate DainoclesA thy reign began and 
“ ended w’ith the same dinner:” a well-known 
allusion, w'hich Fulgentius afterwards repeated 
as an instructive lesson for princes and subjects. 

Hi-s death teigu of Maximus continued 

about three months. His hours, of 
which he had lost the command, 
were disturbed by remorse, or guilt, or terror ; 
and his throne was shaken by the seditions of 
the soldiers, the people, and the confederate 
barbarians. The marriage of his son Palladium 
with the eldest daughter of the late emperor, 
might tend to establish the hereditary succession 
of his family ; but the violence wliich he offered 
to the empress Eudoxia, could proceed onlv 
from the blind impulse of lust or revenge. His 
ow'n wife, the cause of these tragic events, had 
been seasonably removed by death; and the 
widow of V'’alentinian was compelled to violate 
her decent mourning, perhaps her real grief, 
and to submit to the embraces of a presumptuous 
usurper, whom slie suspected as the assassin of 
her deceased husband. These suspicions were 
soon justified by the indiscreet confession of 
Maximus himself; and he wantonly provoked 
the hatred of his reluctant bride, wiio was still 
conscious that she descended from a line of em- 
perors. From the ICast, however, Eudoxia 
could not hope to obtain any effectual assist- 
ance: her father and her aunt Pnlcheria were 
dead; her mother languished at Jerusalem in 
disgrace and exile ; and the sceptre of Constan- 
tinople was in the hands of a stranger. She 
<lirected her eyes towards Carthage; sccretiv 
implored the aid of the king of the Vandals*; 
and persuaded Genseric to imjnove the fair 
opportunity of disguising his rapacious ilesigns 
by the specious names of Iionour, justice, and 
fompassion . W hatever abilities ^laximus 
might have shown i’l a subordinate station, lie 
was found incapable ot administering an empire ; 
anri though he ini'jht easily have been informed 
of the naval preparations uliich were male on 
the opposite sliores of Africa, lie expected with 
supine inditrerence tlie approach of the cneinv, 
without adopting any measures of defence, of 
negotiation, or of a timely retreat. Wlien the 
\ andais disembarked at the mouth of the Tvber, 
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the emperor was suddenly roused from his 
lethargy by the clamours of a trembling and 
exasperatetl multitude. The only hope which 
presented itself to his astoiii«,hefl mind was that 
of a precijiitate flight, and he exhorted the 
senators to imitate the example of tlieir prince. 
Cut no sooner did iVIajcimus appear in the 
streets, than he was assaulted by a shower of 
stones: a Roman, or a Burgundian, soldier, 
claimed the honour of the first wound ; his 
mangled body was ignominiously cast into the 
Tyber ; the Roman people rejoiced in the pu- 
nishment which they had inflicted on the author 
of the public calamities; and the domestics of 
Eudoxia signalised their zeal in the service of 
their mistress. ^ 

On the third dav after the tumult, pack of Rome 
Genseric boldly advanced from the 
port of O^tia to the gates of the 15-29. 
defenceless city. Instead of a sally of the Roman 
youth, there issued from the gates an unarmed 
and venerable procession of the bishop at the 
head of his clergy.6 The fearless spirit of Leo, 
his authority and eloquence, again mitigated the 
fierceness of a barbarian conqueror : the king of 
the Vandals promised to spare the unresisting 
multitude, to protect the buildings from fire, 
and to exemjit the captives from torture ; and 
alf hough such orders weie neither seriously 
given, nor strictly obeyed, the mediation of Leo 
was glorious to himself, and in some degree 
beneficial to hi> country. But Rome and its 
inhabitants were delivered to the licentiousness 
of the Vandals and IMoors, vvho^e blind passions 
revenged the injuries of Carthage. The pillage 
lasted fourteen days and nights ; and all that 
yet remained of public or private wealth, of 
sacred or profane treasure, was diligently trans- 
ported to the vessels of (jenst-ric. Among the 
spoils, the splendid relics of two temples, or 
rather of two religions, exhibited a memorable 
example of the vicissitudes of human and divine 
things. Since the abolition of Paganism, the 
Capitol ha<l been violated and abandoned; yet 
the statues of the gods and heroes were stid 
rcs’pected, and the curious roof of gilt l)ronze 
was reserve<l for tlie rapacious hands of Gen- 
seric,” The holy instruments of the Jewish 
wor'.hip,'^ the gold table, and the gold candle- 
stick with seven branches, originally framed 
according to tlie particular instructions of God 
himself, and which were placed in the sanctuary 
of his temple, had been ostentatiously displayed 
to the Roman people in tlie triumph of Titus. 
They were afterwards deposited in the temple 
of Peace; and at the end of four hundred years, 
tlie spoils of Jerusalem were transferred from 
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Rome to Carthage by a barbarian who derived 
Lis origin from the shores of the Baltic. These 
ancient monuments might attract the notice of 
curiosity, as well as of a\arice. But the Chris- 
tian churches, enriched and adorned by the 
prevailing superstition of the times, afibrdtd 
more plentiful materials for sacrilege ; and the 
pious liberality of pope Leo, who melted six 
siher vases, the gift of Constantine, each of an 
hundred pounds’ weight, is an evidence of the 
damage which he attempted to repair. In the 
forty-five years, that had elapsed since the Gothic 
invasion, the pomp and luxury of Rome were 
in some measure restored; and it was difhcult 
either to escape, or to satisfy, the avarice of a 
conqueror, who possessed leisure to collect, and 
ships to transport, the wealtli of the capital. 
The Imperial ornaments of the })alace, the 
magnificent furniture and waidrobc*, the side- 
boards of masvy pl.itc, were accunuiLited with 
disorderly rapine : the giild and silver amounted 
to several thousand talents; yet even the brass 
and copper w ere laboriously remov ed. Eudoxia 
herself, v\ho advanced to meet her friend and 
deliverer, soon bewailed the imprudence of her 
own conduct. She was rudely stripped of her 
jewels; and the unfortunate empress, with her 
two daughters, the only surviving remains of 
the great Theodosius, was compelled, as a cap- 
tive, to follow the Iiaughty Vandal ; who im- 
mediately hoisted sail, and returned with a 
prosperous navigation to the port of Carthaire.9 
IVIany thousand Romans of botlt sexes, chosen 
for some useful or agieeable qualifications, re- 
luctantly embarked on boaid the Heel of Gen- 
seric ; and tlieir di-tress was ngumvat^d by the 
unfeeling baih.uiaii'', v\l’o, in tlie di\i''n)ii of 
the booty, sepaiated thewive> trum tlieir bus- 
bands, and the cinhlun fn-ni thtir parents. 
The charitv of Dtc^gr iti w, I id.i'p of Carthage. ‘ ' 
was their only coiisolatiun and support. He 
generously sold the g«>ld and silver plate of the 
church to purchase the fieedom of some, to 
alleviate the slavers of others, and to assist the 
wants and infirmities of a captive multitu<le, 
whose health v>as impaired by the hardships 
which thev had suffered in their passage from 
Italy to Africa. By his order, two spacious 
churches were converted into hospitals; the 
sick were distributed in convenient beds, and 
liberally sujiplied with t'ood and medicines ; and 
the aged prelate repeated his visits both in the* 
day and night, with an assiiluitv th it surpassed 
hi> strength, and a fender s\ nipathy vs liich tn- 
hanik-d tfie value ct ids seiwifes. ( •■mjnire tin-, 
sctue v%itii the fulil ot t ann.a ; ;i!id judae* 
la.tw».en Ilamuhal and the siun.s-..)r of bt. 
C\ prian. ‘ ^ 


Tlie deaths of ..Etius and Valeii- The emperor 
tinian iiatl relaxed the ties which a'u.'iVs, 
held the barbarians of Gaul in peace !-'• 

and subordination. Tlie sea-coast was infested 
by tlie- Saxons; the Alemanni and the Franks 
advanced fiom the Rliine to the Seine; and 
the ambition of the Gotli> seemed to meditate 
more* extensive anil permanent con(jiie''ts. The 
empeior Maximus relieved hiin'>elf, bv a judi- 
cious choice, bum tlie weigiit of these distant 
cares ; he silenced the solicitations of his fi lends, 
listened to the voice of fame, and promoted a 
stranger to the general command of the forces 
in Gaul. Avitus,i- the stranger whose merit 
w as so nobly rew ai ded, descended from a vvealtliy 
and honourable family in the diocese of Au- 
vergne. The conv ulsions of the times urged 
him to embrace, with the same ardour, tlie civil 
and inilitaiy professions ; and tlie indefatigable 
youth blended the studies of literature and juris- 
prudence with the exercise of anns and hunting, 
'i’hirty years of his life were laudably spent in 
the public service; he alternately displaved his 
talents in war and negotiation ; and the soldier 
of yEtius, after executing the most important 
embassies, was raised to the station of pra*torian 
jirafect of Gaul Either the merit of Avitus 
excited envy, or liis moderation was desirous of 
repose, since he calmly retired to an estate, 
wliich he possessed in tl»e neighbourhood of 
Clermont. A copious stream, issuing from the 
mountain, and filling licadlong in many a loud 
and fo.iming ca'^cade, discharged its waters into 
a lake about two miles in length, and the villa 
was j !eas.aitl\ seeted on the margin of the lake. 

I *1 he I'.itie.tlie pi'rticocs. the suninKr and winter 
j'j'artu.ent'-. Were ailapteil to the purposes of 
luxiny and use ; and the adjaceiit cuimtry 
I alioided the va: lulls prospects uf woods, pastures, 

I and meadows. 1' In this retreat, where Avitus 
amused his leisure with Looks, rural sports, the 
practice of husbandrv. aiul the society of his 
liiciuK,''* he received the Imjierial diploma, 
which constituted him master-general of tlic 
cavalry and infantry of Gaul. He assumed the 
military command ; the barbarians suspended 
their fury; and whatever means he might em- 
ploy, whatever concessions he might be forced 
to make, the people enjoyed the benelits of 
actual tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul de- 
pended on the Visigoths ; and the Roman 
general, less attentive to his dignity than to the 
puldic interest, diil not disdain to visit Thouluuse 
in the character of an ambassador. He was re- 
Cvived with courteous hospitality by Tluodorie, 
the king of the Goths; but while Avitus laid 
the found itiojis of a solid alliance with that 
P')\v,.iful nation, he was astonished by ih'e iu- 
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telligonce, that the emperor IMaximus was slain, « by the Arian clergy ; but those who pre'^ume 
a id that Rome had been pillaged by the Van- “ to interpret his secret sentiments, consider this 
dais. A vacant throne, which he might ascend “ assiduous devotion as the eftect of habit and 
without o-uilt or danger, tempted liis ambition « policy. The rest of the morning is employed 

and the Visigoths were easily persuaded to in the administration of his kingdom. Ilis 
support his claim by their irresistible suffrage. “ chair is surrounded by some military officers 

They loved the person of Axitus ; they respected “of decent aspect and behaviour : the noisy 

his virtues ; and they w ere not in- « crowd of his barbarian guards occupies the hall 

August Vo’, sensible of the advantage, as well “of audience; but they are not permitted to 

as honour, of giving an emperor to the AVest. “ stand within the veils, or curtains, that conceal 
The season was now approaching, in which the “ the council-chamber from vulgar eyes. The 
annual assembly of the seven provinces was “ambassadors of the nations are successively 

held at Arles; their deliberations might per- “introduced: Theodoric listens with attention, 

haps be influenced by the presence of Theodo- “ answers them with discreet brevity, and either 

ric, and his martial brothers ; but their choice “ announces or delays, according to the nature 

would naturallv incline to the most illustrious “ of their business, his final resolution. About 

of their countrymen. Avitus, after a decent “ eight (the second hour) he rises from his 

resistance, accepted the Imperial diadem from “ throne, and visits, either his treasury, or his 

the representatives of Gaul; and his election “stables. If he chooses to hunt, or at least to 

was ratified by the acclamations of the barba- “ exercise himself on horseback, his bow is car- 
rians and provincials. The formal consent of “ ried by a favourite youth ; but w hen the game 
Marcian, emperor of the East, vsas solicited “ is marked, he bends it with his own hand, and 
and obtained : but the senate, Rome, and Italy, “ seldom misses the object of his aim ; as a king, 
though humbled by their recent calamities, “ he disdains to bear arms in such ignoble war- 
submitted with a secret murmur to the pre- “ fare ; but as a soldier, he would blush to accept 
sumption of the Gallic usiuper. “ any military service which he could perform 

Ch,^racteTof Tijeodoric, to whoiu Avitus was “himself. On common days, his dinner is not 
thl indebted for the purple, liadacquiied “ diiterent from the repast of a private citizen; 

A. D. 4o.j-4/;G. the Gothic sceptie by the murder of , “ but every Saturday, many honourable guests 
his elder brother ToriMiiond ; and he justified ! “ are invited to the royal table, which, on these 
tliis atrocious deed by tlie design w hich !us pre- ‘ “ occasions, is served w ith the elegance of Greece, 
decessor had formed of violating his alliance “ the plenty of Gaul, and the order and diligence 
with tlie empire. 16 Such a dime might not be “ of Italy. Tlie gold or silver plate is less 
incompatible with the virtues of a barbarian; “ remarkable for it» weight, than for the bright- 
but the maimers of Theodoric were gentle and “ness and curious workmanship: the taste is 
humane ; and posterity may contemplate w ithout “ gratified without the help of foreign and costly 
terror the original picture of a Gothic king, whom “ luxury; the size and number of the cups of 
Sidonius had intimately observed, in the lioursof “ wine aie regulated with a strict regard to the 
peace and of social intercourse. In an epistle, “ laws of temperance ; and the respectful silence 
dated from the couit of Thoulouse, the orator “ that prevaiU, E interrupted only by grave and 
satisfies tlie curiosity of one of his friend", in the “ instructive conversation. After dinner, Theo- 
fullouing description . 1“ “ By the majesty of Ins ( “ doric sometimes indulges himself in a sliort 
“ a])pearance, Theoduilc v^ould command the “slumber; and as soon as he wakes, he calls 

“ respect of tliose w iio are ignorant of his merit ; “ for the dice and tables, encourages bis friends 

“ and altljough lie is born a piince, liis merit “to forget the royal niajestv, and is delighted 
“ w<iuhl dignify a private station. He is of a “ when they freely express the passions, which 
“ liiiildle stature, his })o»ly appeals rather plump ; “ are excited by the incidents of play. At this 
“ than fat. and in his v\ ell-jiroportioned limbs I “ game, wiiicli he loves as the image of war, he 
“ agihtv i*. unireil with mU'Cular strengtli. If ] “ alternately di'.plav s his eagerness, his skill, his 
“voLi examine hi" couiUeiiancc, voii will dis- ! “ patience, and his cheerful temper. If he loses, 
“ tiiigui"h a high foieheail, large shaggy eye- “ he laughs : he is modest and silent, if he wins, 
“brow'.. an aquiline no'ic, tJiin lip", a regular set ! “ Yet, nutw ithstanding tliis seeming indifference, 
“of white teeth, and a fair complexion, that ' “his courtiers choose to solicit any favour in 
“ blu"Iies more fre<juently from niode"ty than ! “the moments of victory; and I myself, in 
“ troni anger, d. he ordinary di"ti ibutuui of his i “my applications to the king, have derived 
“ time, as Kir as it i." exp<)"ed to tile public view, . “some benefit fiom my los"e".-'^ About the 
“ may be coiici"c]y rcpriseiited. Before day- j “ nintli lioiir (three o'clock) the tide of business 
“break, he rtpairs, with a small tiain, to his j “again return", and flows incessantly till after 
“ domestic chapel, where tile service IS performed 1 “ sunset, vv hen tlie signal of the royal supper 

I'l Seven tT l-nes 'if ), whirh fi€?«mhe the im- ; IS I have s«ppres.-,ea, in thi' portrait of Theoiloric, 'several minute 

portuTiirj of lhe"(l'-)ni .in<l if (inil, lo ,i\erconie the ! rin utnstanres, and tu'hii.c.il plifiWa, whiih could be tolerable, or 

nioili't reliirtanrt rt AMtu,. are bU'wn aw.w h\ three words ofan indeed mteUitnble. to tho'a. onl, , s, ho, !iL.t. the contemporaries of Si- 

h-ine>t histon n. Rnn'inu-a luuiermir..' (Ijieg. Turun. 1- ii ! ’ j . i -v -e naked slaves were exposed 


c II. in t'jm. .1. p I'A.) 

I'l n.dore, nr hSi-hop ' f ''eville, who w u himMlf of the h' >od 
rovnl of tKe lloth-. -'.-Vt .-skdire', a^d ain'o.f Uh-t tJoth 

B. 71S.), the crime tihich ti.k.r slave Jurnamles had ha'.eiv dissembled 
(c 43 -ti. '>7“ ). 

17 'fhis elaborate de.r-ipt'on (I i E' i p >— 7 1 wjs dirtnti'd hr 
•— T. 1 - 1 r . h'se and hnd 

' • • • i> in'»TT,‘d m the 



t’lished sepaiateij. 


I'll.) 

ahundantiam iTalhcanam, 
jinvatam dihgeauam, re. 

'■I 1 line e.t.im ew -iii'pmi f'D-ecramnis feheiter vincor, et mihi 
tabula irent ut cau^a ■saivetur. Mdomtis of Auversne was not a sub- 
je« t ot 1 hecnli'nc , but he mntht l>e cunipelled to solicit either justice 
or favour at the court ot Tiiouiouse. 
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{lisinii,ses the weary crowd of siipi>liants and 
pleaders. At the supper, a more familiar re- 
“ past, butibons and paiitoiniines are sometimes 
“ introduced, to divert, not to offend, the coin- 
‘‘ pany, by their ridiculous \\it: but female 
“ singers, and the soft effeminate modes of 
“ music, are severely banished, and such martial 
“ tunes as animate the soul to deeds of \alour 
“ are alone grateful -to the ear of Theodoric. 
“He retires from table; and the nocturnal 
“ guards are immediately posted at the entrance 
“ of the treasury, the palace, and the private 
“ apartments.” 

*""’8 o*" “'C Visigoths 
encouraged Avitus to assume the 
pur^)le, lie offered his person and his 
forces, as a faithful soUlier of the republic. ’! 
The exjiloits ol‘ TIkoiIoi ic soon con\inced the 
ufiihl, that lie h.ul not degenerated fu>m the 
^x.ulike \iitiK‘s of his anc<.-''tois. Alter the 
establlsIniKiit of the Goths iu *\f]uitain, and the 
pa-jsage of the 'N’and.ds into Afiica, the Suevi, 
\\ho had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, aspired 
to tlio cuiHjuest of Spain, and threatened to ex- 
tinguish the feeble remains of the Roman 
doiuiiuon. The proxinciuls of Carth.agena and 
I’.itragona, afflicted by an hostile invasion, re- 
piesented their injuries and their apprehensions. 
C’ount Pronto xvas despatched, in the name of 
the emperor Avitus, with advantageous offers of 
peace and alliance ; and Theodoric interposed 
his weighty mediation, to declare, that, unless 
his hiother-in-Iaw’, the king of the Stiexi, im- 
mediately retired, he should be obliged to arm 
in the cause of justice and of Rome. “ Tell 
“ him,” replied the luiughty Ueclu. 1110% “ that I 
“ de'i'ise Ids fiieudsldp and his aims; but tii.il 
“ I shall soon tiy, whetlar lie will dare to t\- 
“ pect inyuni%<d umkr tlie walls of Thoulousc." 
Sueh a ch.dlenge Uiged Theodoiic to plexeht 
the hold ilesigns of his eiK-mx • he inissed the 
PvreiK'Cs at the head of the Vi'-jgotlis : the 
Franks and Ikirgundians served uiuU-r his 
sUtiulard ; and though he professed himself the 
dutiful serxant of Avitus, he pri> ate! v stipulated, 
for liiinself and his successors, the absolute pos- 
session of the Spanisii conquests. The two 
armies, or ratlicr the two nations, encountered 
each other on the hanks of the rixer LVbicus, 
about txxelve miles from Asti»rga ; and the do- 
tisive \ictory of the Gi>ths ai>peare<l for ax>hile 
to ha\e extirjiated the name anil kingdom of the 
SiK'vi, From the lithl of battle Theodoiic ad- 
v.inrid to Ih.o^.u their inetroi>olis. which still 
letmned the splenihtl xesti-.^es of its ancient tom- 
merce and di'.mUx.-- Ills eiitraiue was not 
])oilnted with Idoiid ; and tlie (»otlis nspufed 
the ili.i-'tiiv ol' their Rm.de ciptixis, more esj e- 
cialiy of the tonseCJati.d \iit:ins but the irre.itist 
part of the cU igy and ]Kople were made slaxes, 
and e\ eii the chuiches atul altars were confounded 
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in the universal pillage. The unfortunate king 
of tlie Suevi had escaped to one of the ports of 
the ocean; hut the obstinacy of the winds 
opposed his flight ; he was delivered to his im- 
placable rival ; and llechiarius, w lio neither de- 
sired nor expected mercy, received, with manly 
constancy, the death wliich ho would prohalily 
have inflicted. After this bloody sacritice to 
policy or resentment, Theodoric carried his vic- 
torious arms as far as Merida, the principal town 
of Lusitania, without meeting any resistance, 
except from the miraculous powers of St. Eula- 
lia ; but he was stopped in the full career of 
success, and recalled from Spain, before he 
could provide for the security of his conquests. 
In his retreat towards the Pyrenees, he revenged 
his disappointment on the country through which 
he passed; and, in the sack of Pollentia and 
Astorga, he showed himself a faithless ally, as 
well a* a cruel enemy. Whilst the king of the 
"N'isigoths fought and vanquished in the name of 
Avitus, the reign of Avitus had expired; and 
both the honour and the interest of Theodoric 
were deeply w ounded by the disgrace of a friend, 
w horn he ha^l seated on the throne of the \V estem 
empire.^ 

The pressing solicitations of the IS de. 
senate and people persuaded the 
emperor Avitus to fix his residence 
at Rome, and to accept the consulship for the 
ensuing year. On the first day of January, his 
son-in-law, Sidonius Apollinaris, celebrated his 
piaises in a panegyric of six hundred verses ; but 
this composition, though it was rewarded with a 
biasN statue.'-'^ seems to contain a very moderate 
pioportion either (>f genius or of truth. The poet, 
if We may degrade that sacred name, exag- 
geiati.'* the merit of a sovereign and a father; 
and his prophecy of a long and glorious reign 
was soon contradicted hy the event. Avitus, at a 
time when the Imperial dignity was reduced to a 
pre-eminence of toil and danger, indulged him- 
self in the pleasures of Italian luxury : age had 
not extinguished his amorous inclinations ; and 
he is accused of insulting, with indiscreet and 
ungenerous raillery, the husbands whose wdvesbe 
had seduced or violated.-^ But the Romans were 
not inclined, cither to excuse his faults, or to ac- 
knowledge his virtues. The several parts of the 
empire became every day more alienated from 
each other; and the stranger of Gaul was the 
<»bject of popular hatred and contempt. The 
senate asserted their legitimate claim in the elec- 
tion of an emperor ; and their authority, which 
had been originally derived from the old consti- 
tution, was again fortified by the actual weakness 
of a tlcclining monarchy. Yet even such a 
nit>narchy might have resisted the votes of an 
unarmed senate, if their di'-content had nut 
liccii supported, or perhaps inflamed, by the 
count IlicimcT, one of the principal commanders 
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of the barbarian troop*;, 'vho fonned the military 
defence of Italy. The daughter of Wallia, king 
of the Visigoths, was the mother of Ricimer ; 
but he was descended on the father's side, from 
the nation of the Suevi : his pride, or patriot- 
ism, might be exasperated by the misfortunes of 
his countrymen; and he obeyed, nith reluct- 
ance, an emperor in whose elevation he had not 
been consulted. His faithful and important 
services against the common enemy rendered 
him still more formidable and after destroy- 
ing, on the coast of Corsica, a fleet of Vandals, 
which consisted of sixty galleys, Ricimer re- 
turned in triumph with the appellation of the 
Deliverer of Italy. He chose that moment to 
signify to Avitus, that his reign was at an end; 
and the feeble emperor, at a distance from his 
Gothic allies, w’as compelled, after a sliort and 
unavailing struggle, to abdicate the purple. By 
the clemency, however, or the contempt, of 
Ricimer, he was permitted to descend from 
the throne, to the more desirable station of 
bishop of Placentia ; but the resentment of the 
senate was still unsatisfied ; and their iufi-^xible 
severity pronounced the sentence of his death. 
He fled towards tlic Alps, with the bumble 
hope, not of armiug the Visigoths in his cause, 
but of securing ids person and tieasures in the 
sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar saints of 
Auvergne. Disease, or tlie liand of the exe- 
cutioner, arrested him on the road ; yet his 
remains were decently transported to Brivas, or 
Brioude, in his native province, and lie rtposcd 
at the feet of Ills holy patron. Avitus left only 
one daughter, the wife of Sidonius Apollinaiis, 
who inherited the patrimony of his father-in- 
law ; lamenting, at tlie same time, the disap- 
pointment of his public and private expectations. 
His resentment prompted him to j<dn, or at 
at least to countenance, the measures of a rebel- 
lious faction in Gaul ; and the poet had con- 
tracted some guilt, which it was incumbent on 
him to expiate, by a new tribute of flattery to 
the succeeding emperor, 
n^aracterand The succossor of Avitus prcscnts 
w flcoiTie discov Cry of a great 
A D. 1.37. and heroic character, such as some- 
times arise in a degenerate age, to vindicate tlie 
honour of the human species. The emperor 
IMajorian has deserved the praises of Ids contem- 


poraries, nnil of posterity ; and tlicvo jjrai'.cs 
may be strongly expressed in the wonK of a 
judicious and di-^interested historian : That he 

“ was gentle to his subjects; that he was ter- 
‘‘ rible to his enemies ; and that lie excelled, in 
** evei'f/ viitue, cM his pivdecessors who had 
“ reigned over the Romans. ” Such a testi- 
mony may justify at least the panegyric of Sido- 
nius; and we may acquiesce in the assurance, 
that, although the obsequious orator would 
have flattered, with equal zeal, the most worth- 
less of princes, the extraordinary merit of his 
object confined him, on this occasion^ within 
the bounds of truth. “^3 Majorian derived his 
name from his maternal grandfather, who, in 
the reign of the great Theodosius, had com- 
manded the troops of the lllvrian frontier. He 
gave his daughter in marriage to the father of 
Majorian, a respectable officer, who administered 
the revenues of Gaul with skill and integrity; 
and generously prefeiTed the friendship of *Etius 
to the tempting offers of an insidious court. 
His son, the future emperor, who was educated 
in the profession of arras, displayed, from his 
early youth, intrepid courage, premature wisdom, 
and unboimded liberality in a scanty fortune. 
Ho followed the standard of JEtius, contributed 
to his success, shared, and sometimes eclipsed, 
his gloiy, and at la^t excited the jealousy of the 
painci.ui, or luther of his v\ife, who forced him 
to retiie fiom the seivlce. IMajuiiaii, after 
the tleuth ot .Etius, wa.s recalleil, and promoted; 
and Iiis iiuimate connection with count Ricimer 
was tlie ihiiiiediate ''tep by which lie ascended 
tlio tlirone of the Western emjjire. Duringthe 
vac.Uicy iliat succeedeil the ahilication of Avitus, 
tile ambitiems baibarian. w hose birth excludecl 
him from tlic Impeiial dignity, governed Italy, 
with tlic title of l^airician ; resigned, to his 
fiieiid, the cou'-picuous station of master-general 
of the cavalry and infantry; amh after an in- 
terval of some months, consented to the una- 
nimous wish of the Romans, whose favour 
jMajoriaii had solicited by a recent victory over 
the Alemanni.^-> die was invested with the 
purple at Ravenna ; and the epistle which he 
addressed to the senate, will best describe his 
situation and his sentiments. “ Your election, 
‘‘ Conscript Fathers ! and the ordinance of the 
“ most valiant aimy, have made me your em- 
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“ pcror. ^lay the propitious Deity tlircct and 
‘‘ uiu'.por the cuunselb and events ot' my ad- 
“^linistration, to your advantage, and to the 
public welfare ! For my o\\n part, I did not 
‘•aspire, I ha\ e submitted, to reign ; nor should 
I have discharged the obligatitrns of .a citizvn, 
“ if I had refuscil, with ba->e and selfisli ingrati- 
tude, to support the weight of those labours, 
“ which were imposed by the republic. Assist, 
“ tlierefore, the piiiice whom you have made; 
‘‘ partake the duties which you have enjoined; 
“ and may our common endeavours promote the 
“■ happiness of an empire, which 1 have ac- 
cepted from your hands ! He ii'.sured, tliat, 
“ in our times, justice shall resume her ancient 
“ vigour, and tliat virtue shall become not only 
“ innocent but meritorious. Let none, excejit 
“ tliG authors themselves, lie appiehensive of 
“ dclaliuii'i,''' vvliicli, as a sidiject, I have always 
“ condemned, and, as a prince, vv ill sevciely 
** punish. Our own vigilance, and that of our 
“ father, the pattieian Ricimer. shall regulate 
“ all mUitary aiKuis, and provide for the safety 
of the Roman world, which we have saved 
“ from foreign and domestic enemies. You 
‘‘ now understand the maxims of my govern- 
“inent: you may confide in the fiiithful love 
and sincere assurances of a prince, who has 
** formerly been the companion of your life and 
dangers ; who still glories in the name of 
“ senator; and who is anxious, that you should 
“ never repent of the judgment which you have 
“pronounced in his favour,” The emperor, 
who, amidst the ruins of the Roman world, 
revived the ancient language of law and liberty, 
whkh Trajan wuuUl nut Iiave disclaimed, must 
liave derived those gemruU'* sontimonts from Ills 
uv n licait ; sinco they vveie n(»t sugge-'K<l to his 
iniitation by the custuiiis of ids age, or the ex- 
aiuple of his preileces^urs. ’ ' 

. Tile private and pul>hc actions of 

iv*- IM.ijurian areverv nnpi.rkeil\ known; 
A D i', — I'.i laws, remaikabie fur an ori- 


tions aiul supeTindictions.^i With thi^ view, ho 
gianted an univeiN.il ainne-ty. a final and abso- 
lute di'.charge of all aire.irs of triliute, of all 
debts, whicli, under any pieteiice, the fiscal 
officeis mi„ht demand fium the people. This 
wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, and 
uiipiofitable clann>, improved and purified the 
sources of the public revenue; and the subject, 
who could now look back without de'.jiair, 
might labour with hope and gratitude fi>r liini- 
self and for his country. 1 1. In the assessment 
and collection of taxes, INJajoiian restored the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the piovincial magis- 
trates ; and suppressed the extraordinary com- 
missions which had been introduced, in the 
name of the emperor himself, or of the praMo- 
rian prefects. The favourite servants, who 
obtained such irregular powers, were insoleait 
in their behaviour, and arbitrary in their de- 
mands : they afi’ected to desjiise the subordi- 
nate tribunals, and they were discontented, if 
their fees and profits did not twice exceed the 
sum w Inch they condescended to pay into the 
treasury. One instance of their extortion would 
ajipear incredible, were it not authenticated 
by the legislator himself. They exacted the 
whole payment in gold : but they refused the 
current coin of the empire, and would accept 
only such ancient pieces as were stainped with 
the names of Faustina or the Antonines. The 
subject, who was unprovided with these curious 
medals, had recourse to the expedient of com- 
pounding with their rapacious demands ; or, if 
he succeeded in the research, his imposition was 
doubled, according to the weight and value of 
the m»»tiey of former times. HI, The mu- 
“ nicipal coiporations (savs tlio emperor , the 
*• !vsv,.r seMiatvs (so aiUHpiity has justly styled 
them), dtservo to be considered as the heart 
“ of thv eirits. and the sinews of tlie republic. 
“ And \et h»vv are they novv re-duee'd, by the 
‘‘ iiju^tice of magistrates, and the venality of 
“ coJaclor's, that many of tlieir numbers, re- 


git. al cast of thought and e.spiession, faitlifidly “ nouncin-j: their digt.ity and llicii cuuntrv, have 

rejucsciit the character v)f a sove'reign, who “taken refuge in distant and obscure exile.” 

loved Ills people, who syinpatlrised in their He urges, and even comjiels. their return to 
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ances. I. From the first hour of his reign, he district, they are only nquired to produce a 

was soliutous (I tr.inslate his own words) to regular arcount of the payments which they 

lelieve tlie }i\'a}i/ fortunes of tlie pnnnui.tls, have actually reciiveil, and of the dtfauhers 

ojipiesscd bv the accunudatktl weight of indie- who are still indebted to the public. IV. Hut 
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IMajorian was not ignorant, that these corporate 
bodies were too much inclined to retaliate the 
injustice and oppression wliich they had siitfereil, 
and he therefore revives the useful office of the 
defenders of cities- He exhorts the people to 
elect, in a full and free assembly, some man 
of discretion and integrity, who would dare to 
assert their privileges, to represent their griev- 
ances, to protect the poor from the tyranny of 
the rich, and to inform the emperor of the 
abuses that were committed under the sanction 
of his name and authority. 

The edifices of spectator, who casts a mourn- 

Rome. fy} view over the ruins of ancient 
Rome, is tempted to accuse the memory of the 
Goths and Vandals, for the mischief which 
they had neither leisure, nor power, nor perhaps 
inclination, to perpetrate. The tempest of war 
might strike some lofty turrets to the ground ; 
but the destruction which undermined the found- 
ations of those massy fabrics, was prosecuted, 
slowly and silently, during a period of ten cen- 
turies ; and the motives of interest, that after- 
wards operated ^vitliout shame or control, were 
severely checked by the taste and spirit of the 
emperor ^lajorian. The decay of the city had 
gradually impaired the value of the public 
works Tlie Circus and theatres might still 
e\cite, but they seldom gratitied. the desires of 
tlie people : tlie tomiiles, which had escaped the 
zeal of the Christians, were no longer inhabited 
either by gods or men ; the diminished crowds 
of the Romans were lost in the immense space 
of their baths and porticoes ; and the stately li- 
braries and halls of justice became useless to an 
indolent generation, whose repose was seldom 
disturbed, either by study or business. The 
monuments of consular, or Imperial, greatness 
were no longer revered, as the immortal glory 
of the capital : they were only esteemed as an 
inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper, and 
more convenient, than the distant quarry. Spe- 
cious petitions were continually addressed to the 
easy magistrates of Rome, whicli stated the 
want of stones or bricks for some necessarv ser- 
vice : the fairest forms of architecture were 
rudely defaced for tlie sake of some paltry, or 
pretended, rejiairs ; and the degenerate Uomans, 
who converted the spoil to their own emohnnent, 
demolished, witli sacrilegious hands, tlie labours 
of their ancestors. IMajorian, wlio had often 
sighed over the desolation of the city, applied a 
severe remedy to the growing e\il.-’J He re- 
served to the prince and senate tlie sole cogni- 
sance of the extreme cases which might justify 
the destruction of an ancient edifice; imposed 
a fine of fifty pounds of gold (two thousand 
pounds sterling) on every magistrate who should 
presume to grant sucJi ’illegal and scandalous 
licence ; and tlireatoned to chastise the criminal 
obedience of their suliordinatc officers, by a se- 
vere whipping, and the amputation of both their 
hands. In the last instance, the legislator 

W The whole edict (Xorell. Wajcnan. fit ti p. ' I? rtinn-i« 
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might seem to forget the proportion of guilt and 
puni''hmeiit ; ’out lii*, 7cal arose from a generous 
principle, and 3I,ijorian was anxious to protect 
the momimcnt'. of those ages, in which he would 
have desired and deseiscd to Ii\e. The emperor 
conceived, that it was his interest to increase 
the number of Ills subjects , that it was his duty 
to guard the purity of the raariiage-bed : but 
the means whicli he employed to accomplish 
these salutary purposes, are of an ambiguous, 
and perhaps exceptionable, kind. The pious 
maids, who consecrated their virginity to Christ, 
were restrained from taking the veil, till they 
! had reached their fortieth year. Widows under 
j that age were compelled to form a second alli- 
I ance within the term of five years, by the for- 
feiture of half their wealth to their nearest 
relations, or to the state. Unequal marriages 
were condemned or annulled. The punishment 
of confiscation and exile was deemed so inade- 
quate to the guilt of adultery, that, if the 
criminal returned to Italy, he might, by the 
express declaration of Majorian, be slain with 
impunity.^’* 

_ While the emperor Majorian as- 
siduously laboured to restore the ^a^toin%adB 
happiness and \irtue of the Ro- a.d' i57. 
mans, Ije encountered the arms of Genseric, 
from liiji character and situation, their most for- 
midable enemy. A fleet of Vandals and Moors 
landed at tlie nioutli of thoLiris. or (-iarigliano : 
but the Imperial troops surprisi.-(l and attacked 
the disorderly barbarians, ulio were encumbered 
with the spoils of Campania; they were chased 
with slaughter to their sliijis, and their leader, 
the king’s brolher-in-law, was found in the 
number of the slain. Such vigilance might 
announce the character of the new reign; but 
the strictest vigilance, atid the most numerous 
forces, were insufficient to protect the long-ex- 
tended coast of Italy from tlie depreflations of a 
naval war. Tlie ])u!)lic opinion hud imposed a 
nobler and more arduous ta^k on the genius of 
Majorian. Rome expected from him alone the 
restitution of Africa; and the design, which lie 
formed, of attacking the ^’and.iK in their new 
settlements, was the result of bold and judicious 
policy. If the intrepid emperor could have in- 
fused his own spirit into the vouth of Italy ; if 
he could have revived, in the Field of Mars, the 
manly exercises in which he had alv ays sur- 
passed his equals; he might ha\e marched 
against Genseric at the head of a Ronuui army. 
Such a reformation of national manners might 
be erabraceti by the rising generation ; but it is 
the misfortune of those princes who laboriously 
sustain a declining monarcliy, that, to obtain 
some immediate advantage, or to avert some im- 
pending danger, they are forced to countenance, 
and e\cn to multiply, the most pernicious abuses. 
Majorian, like the w eakest of his j)redecessors, 
was reduced to the di'^gracvful expedient of sub- 
stituting barbarian auxiliiiries in the place of liis 
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unwjirlike subjects: and his superior abilities 
could only be displayed in the vigour and <k\- 
terity with which he wielded a dangerous in- 
strument, so apt to recoil on the hand that used 
it. Besides the confederates, wlio were already 
engaged in the service of the empire, the lame 
of his liberality and valour attracted the nations 
of the Danube, the Borysthenes, and perhaps of 
the Tanais. Many thousands of the bravest 
subjects of Attila, the Gepidaj, the Ostrogoths, 
the Rugians, the Burgundians, the Suevi, tlie 
Alani, assembled in the plains of Liguria; and 
their formidable strength was balanced by their 
mutual animosities. They passed the Alps in 
a severe winter. The emperor led tlie way, on 
foot, and in complete armour; sounding, with 
his long staff, the depth of the ice, or snow, and 
encouraging the Scythians, who complained of 
the extreme cold, by tlie cheerful assuiance, that 
they should be sati^tied with the heat of Africa. 
The citizens of Lyons had presumed to sluit 
their gates : they soon implored, and experienced, 
thcclemency of INIajorian. lie vanijuished Theo- 
doric in the field ; and admitted to his friendship 
and alliance, a king whom he had found not 
unwortliy of his arms. The beneficial, tliough 
precarious, reunion of the greatest part of Gaul 
and Spain, was the effect of persuasion, as well 
as of force;'*" and the independent Bagaudte, 
who had escaped, or resisted, the oppression of 
former reigns, were disposed to confide in the 
virtues of Majorian. His camp was filled witli 
barbarian allies; his tfirone was supported by 
the zeal of an affectionate people ; but the em- 
peror had foreseen, that it was impossible, with- 
out a maritime power, to achieve tlie compiest 
of Africa. In the first Punic war. the republic 
had exerted such incredible diln.rence, that, within 
sixty (Uy-s after the tiist stroke of tlie axe had 
been given in tiie forest, a fieet of one hundred 
and sixty galleys proudly rode at anchor in the 
sea. *3 Under circumst inces mucli less favour- 
able, Majorian equalled the spirit and perse- 
verance of the ancient Romans. I'lie vvoods of 
the Ap€>nnine w'ere felled; the arsenals and 
manufactures of Ravenna and Misenum were 
restored; Italy and Gaul vied with each other 
in liberal contributions to the public service ; 
and the Imperial navy of three hundred large 
galleys, w it!i an adequate proportion of transports 
and smaller vessels, was collected in the secure 
and capacious harbour of Carthagena in Spain.^'' 
'I’he intrepid countenance of INIajorian animated 
his troop's witli a confidence of victory; and if 
we might credit the historian Procopius, his 
courage sometimes liurried him bevond tlie 


bounds of prudence. Anxious to explore, with 
Ids own i‘\es, the ‘«tate of the \’aiulals, he ven- 
tured, after di>gui'sing tlie colour of his hair, to 
visit Carthage, in the character of Ids own am- 
bassador; aiul Geniericwa> afterwards mortified 
by the di'-covery that he had entertained and dis- 
missed the emperor of the Romans. Such an 
anecdote may be rejected as an innirobable fic- 
tion; but it is a fiction wldch v%oiild not have 
been imagined, unless in the life of a heio.^ 
Without the help of a personal 
interview, Genseric was sufiicieiitly 
acqiuunted with the genius and designs of his 
adversary. He practised Ids customary arts of 
fraud and delay, but he practised tliem without 
success. His applications for peace became 
each hour more sulindssivc, and perhajis more 
sincere; but the indexible Majorian had adopted 
the ancient maxim, that Rome coiihl not be safe, 
as long as Carthage existed in a hostile state. 
'Pile king of the \'andals distrusteil the valour of 
his native subjects, w lio were enervated by the 
luxury of tlie South ; he suspected the fulelity 
of the vanquished peojilc, v\lio abhorred him as 
an Arian tyrant; anil the desperate measure, 
which lie executed, of reducing 3Iauritaida into 
a desert, could not defeat the operations of the 
Roman emperor, wlio was at liberty to land Ids 
troops on any part of tlie .\frican coast. But 
Genseric was saved from impending and ine- 
vitable ruin l)y the treachery of some powerful 
subjects ; envious, or apprehensive, of their 
master’s success. Guided by their secret intel- 
ligence, lie surprisL'd the unguarded ficet in the 
l>ay of Carthagena; many of tiie sld[»s were 
sunk, or t.ikcn. or burnt ; and the ]treparations 
of three years were dcstioyed in a single day. '3 
Afier tlds event, the behavioiir of the two anta- 
gonists showed them superior to their fortune. 
'Pile Vandal, instead «if being elated by tins 
accidental victoiy. immediately renewed his so- 
licitations for peace, Tlie emperor of the West, 
who was c:ipal>ie of forming great designs, and 
of suppoiting lieavy disappointments, consented 
to a tieaty, or lather to a suspension of arms; 
in the full assurance that, before he could restore 
Ids navy, he should be supplied with provo- 
cations to justify a second war. ^lajorian re- 
turned to Italy, to prosecute Ids labours for the 
public happiness ; and, as he was conscious of 
Ids ow n integrity, he might long remain ignorant 
of the dark conspiracy which threatened his 
throne and his life. Tlie recent misfortune of 
Carthagena sullied the glory which had dazzkd 
the eyes of the multitude . almost every descrip- 
tion of civil and ndlitary officers were exas- 
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perated against the Reformer, since they all de- 
rived s>oine advantage from the abuses which he 
endeavoured to suppress ; and the patrician 
Ricimer impelled tlie inconstant passions of the 
Darbarians against a prince wliom he esteemed 
and hated. The virtues of Majoiian could not 
protect him from the impetuous sedition, which 
broke out in the camp near Tortona, at the foot 
of the Alps. He was compelled to abdicate the 
Imperial purple : five day^, after his abilication, 
^ ^ it was reiJorted that lie died of a 

A.u K.i, dysentery; 3+ and the humble tomb, 
Augiiat 7. which covered his remains, was 
consecrated by the re''pect and gratitude of 
succeeding generations.^^ The private character 
of Majorian inspired love and respect. Mali- 
cious calumny and satire excited his indignation, 
or, if he himself were the object, liis contempt : 
but he protected the freedom of wit, and, in tlie 
hours which the emperor gave to the familiar 
society of his friends, he could indulge his taste 
for pleasantry, without degrading the majesty of 
his rank. 

It was not perhaps without some 
regret, that Ricimer sacrificed his 
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friend to the interest of his 


bition : but he resolved, in a second 
choice, to avoid the imprudent preference of 
superior virtue and merit. At his command, 
the obsequious senate of Rome bestowed the 
Imperial title on Libius Soveius, who ascended 
the throne of the V*est without emerging from 
the obscurity of a private condition. Hi^tory lias 
scarcely deigned to notice his birth, his eleva- 
tion, his character, or his death. Severus ex- 
pired, as soon as his life became inconvenient 
to his patron ; 37 and it would be useless to dis- 
criminate his nominal reign in the vacant in- 
terval of six years, between the deatii of Ma- 
jorian, and the elevation of Anthemius. During 
that period, the government was in the hand> of 
Kicimer alone ; and although the mo«Iest bar- 
barian disclaimed tlie name of king, he accumu- 
lated treasures, formed a separate army, nego- 
tiated pjivate alliances, and ruled Italy with the ( 
same indepemlent and despotic authority, which 
was afterwanl-. G\erci-cd !»y Odoacer anti Thco- 
doric. But his duiniriions were bountL-d by 
the Alps; and two Roman general-, 3IaiCel- 
iinus and ..Egidius, maintained their allegiance 
to the republic, liy rejecting, with di-dain, the 
phantom which he styled an emperor. Mar- 
R*‘vu!tnf cellinus still adhered to the ohi re- 
Mirciii IU15 ligion ; and the devout Pa"^ans, who 

m Uamiatia, , ■ , , - 

secretly disobeved the laws of the 


church and state, applauded his profound skill 
in the science of divination. But he possessed 
tlie more valuable (jualiticatiotis of learning, 
virtue, and courage;3s the study of the Latin 
literature had improved his ta>te ; and his mi- 
litary talents had recommended him to the 
e'>teeni and confidence of tlie great .Etius, in 
whose ruin he was involved. Cv a timely flight, 
Marcellinus escaped the rage of Valcntinian, 
and boldly asserted his lilicrty amidst the con- 
vulsions of the Western em})iie. His voluntary, 
or reluctant, submission to the authority of 
JVIajorian, was rewarded by the government of 
Sicily, and the command of an army, stationed 
in that island to oppose, or to attack, the Van- 
dals ; but bis barbarian mercenaries, after the 
emperor’s death, were tempted to revolt by the 
artful liberality of Ricimer. At the head of a 
band of faithful followers, the intrepid Mar- 
cellinus occupied the province of Dalmatia, 
assumed the title of patrician of the West, 
secured the love of his subjects by a mild and 
equitable reign, built a fleet, which claimed the 
dominion of the Hadriatic, and alternately 
alarmed the coasts of Italy and of Africa. 39 
ASgidius, the master-general of 
Gaul, who equalled, or at least wdio .|:»ndiusin 
imitated, the heroes of ancient 
Rome,'^“ proclaimed his immortal resentment 
against the assassins of his beloved master. A 
brave and numerous army was attached to his 
standard ; and, though he was prevented by the 
arts of Ricimer, and the aims of tlie Visigoths, 
from marching to tlie gates of Rome, be main- 
tained his independent sovereignty beyond the 
Alps, and rendered the name of .Egidius re- 
spectable botli in peace and war. The Franks, 
who had punished with exile tlie youtliful follie? 
of Childeric, elected tlie Roman general for 
their king ; his vanity, rather than his ambition, 
was gratified by that singular honour; and 
when tile ration, at the end of four years, re- 
pente<I of the injuiy which they hud ofiered to 
the Merovingun family, he patiLiitly acquiesced 
in the reshuatkm of the lawful prince. The 
aulhoriry of .Egiduis ended only w ith his life 
and the suspicions of piiison and secret vio- 
lence, wliich derivcxl ‘■oine countenance from 
the character of Ricimer, were eagerly en- 
teitaiiiL'd by the passionate credulity of tlie 
Gauls. 

The kingdom of Itah’, a name to . 

, . , *. Nav.iiwarof 

which the Western empire was gra- rheVandais.. 

dually reducetl. was afHicted, under 

the reign of Ricimer, by the incessant depre- 
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dations of the Vandal pirates. 62 Tn the *>pring was justifietl by a specious and reasonable 
of each } ear they t’lpiijiped a formid.ible na\y in motive. The \\idovv of Wdeiitinian, Eudoxia, 
tile jiort of Cartilage; and Gerisenc himself, whom he hinl led captive from Rome to Car- 
though in a very advanced age, still commamied thage, was the ^ole heiress of the Theodosiaii 
in ])erson the most impoitant evjieditions. His house; her elder daughter, Eiitlocia, became the 
designs were concealed with impenetrable se- reluctant wife of Iluiineiic, his eldest son ; and 
creev, till the moment that lie hoisted sail. the stern father, asserting a legal claim, which 
VVlien he was asked by his pilot, what course he could not easily be icfuttd or satisfied, de- 
feliould steer ; “ Leave the determination to the nianded a just propoition of the Iinpiria! patri- 
“ winds (replied the barbarian, with pious ar- inony. An adeijiuite. or at least a valuable, 
“ rogance) ; the// will transport us to tlie guilty compensation, was clfered by the l^astern cm- 
“ coast, v^hose inhabitants have jirovoked the peror, to purchase a necessary peace. Eudoxia 

“divine justico : ” but if Geii'eric birnsL-lf and her vounger daughter, Placidia, were bo- 

ileigned to issue more precise order-', he judged iiourably restored, and the fury of the Vandals 

the most wealthy to lie the most criminal.' 'File was conHned to the limits of the Western empire. 
Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts of Spain, The Italians, destitute of a naval force, which 
Liguria, Tuscany, Camjxinia, Liuania, Unit- alone was cap.dile of protecting their coasts, ini- 
tium, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia. Dalmatia, jilored the aid of the more fortunate nations of 
E'jjirus, Grc<ce. otul Snily. tht\ were tempted tlie East; who had formerly acknowledged, in 

to subdue the island of Sanlinia, so ;:dv,Uit,ige- peace and war, the supremacy of Rome. Rut 

ously placed in the ceiitie of the ?Jedite) r.inean ; the perpetual division of tlie two empires had 
and tin.ir aims <-j>read desolation, or tirr<*r, born alienated tlicir inttrest and their inclinations; 
the columns of Hercules to the mouth of the the faith of a recent treaty was alleged ; and the 
Nile. As they were more amliitious of spoil Western Romans, instead of arms and ships, 
than of glory, they seldom attacktd any foitifed could only obtain the assistance of a cold and 


cities, or engaged any regular troops in the open ineffectuai niedi.ttion. The haughty Kicirncr, 
field. But the celerity of their motions enabled who had long struggled with the difficulties of 
them, almost at the same time, to tiircaten and his situation, was at length reduced to address 
to attack tlie most distant olijocts, which attracted the throne of Constantinople, in the humble 
their desires; and as they always embarked langii.age of a subject; and Italy submitted, as 
a sufficient number of liorscs, they had no sooner the price and se'cuuty of the alliance, to pc- 
landed, than they swept tlic dLmavod countiy . ce-pt a master from tlie choice of the empvcr 
with a body of light cavalry. Yet, notwit!*- ' oftheEast.6’ It is not the purpose of tlie p.x- 
standing the example of their king, the native > sent chapter, or even of the present volume, to 
Vandals and Alani in'.ensiblv {beiined this ■ continue tlie disiihct series of the Bvruntire 


toilsome and perlh/iis warfare; the hardy 1 * 0 - 
neratlon of the Hr-'t cou'iiaiors w.i-. alm<»'-t 
C'Xtingiii~h*.il, and tlair son’-. v\h<> wire I cm 
in Africa, enjoyed the delicious bat!)'' and g..r- 
den^ which had bet.n acquiud by tlie valom of 
their fatheis. Thvir place w -i-. uaddy -uj plitd 
by a various nuiltirude of Moors and Romans, 
of captives and outlaw-,; and those de-j-,.jatc 
wretclies, who had already ’.iolated tlie Jaws t.f 
their country, were the most eager to promote 
the atrocious acts which disgrace the victories of 


j history ; 1 .it a concise view tif tiie reign and cha- 
! raeter of the emperor Leo. may expLdn the 
' hist ellbits iliat w,.re attempted to suve ti.e failing 
1 Cinpiie of the V e-t.’ ^ 

! Since the death ('f tlie younger 
' Thcodos'tus, the dumi.stie lej'O'C of 
j Constantinople had never bixii in- L>. n.-ni. 

! tcrruptcil by war or faction. Pulcherla had 
bestowed her hand, and tlie sceptre of the East, 
i on the modest virtue of iMarcian : he gratefully 
j reverenced her august rank end virgin chastity; 


Genseric. In the treatment of his unhaj'py 
prisoners, he sometimes consulted his avarice, 
and sometimes indulged his cruelty ; ami tiie 
massacre of five hundred noble citizens of Zant 
or Zacyntbiis, whoso mangled Ixulieslic cast into 
the Ionian Sea, was inijmted, by the public 
irulignation, to his latest posterity. 


1 and, aft. r Iwr death, he gave his people the ex- 
[ ample of the religious worship, that was due to 
! the memory of the Imperial .saint.^j Attentive 
to the pH.spcrity of his ('wn dominions, IMarcian 
seemed to f’ehold, with indiffeience, the misfor- 
tunes of R<»nie ; and the obstinate refusal of a 
brave ami active prince, to di aw his sw ord auair.st 



t 1 


Sucli ciiiiKstoulu m t be e\cu cd 
li e by any provi.c.ilioiis ; but the war, 
r whiili the kii c: of the Vaiu'aK j ro- 

stcutetl .'g.uiist tile ibiman cmjnie. 


the ^'an.]..is, was ascribed to a •-ecret promise, 
wliicb b'Ul Rjiimriv been exacted from him vvheii 
be was a captive in the po'ser of Genstilc ’ 
'J'he death of Mareiaii, after a rci^ii (,f scv,.n 


f ' Thj» r i, 1! ar . { fii r r ■ ’ I . - ’ » ' i I*’' -'-s ViT c- nr ' I'-H r.i »’,e r - ' < r I*. . r at 0 > '■ >'< t- 

It-S.aiii’i f. it', ir-n-i u C- I. .it ' I >• 1' , a- ■ * . ' »s ra.T c- <U iri. -••■m-- I m r-. ■' tn i . • • , , r.t -..x.-, 

ar-,1 <- i-j > J," 1, \ . -nr V • • - . I T.. - V . . ■ . - , • 1 v .. t .'na , r..! -i: l.-t,-. lh<? i.-.- d-l.';- ; , ,i , ,i. 

nnd Kujir irt, r 1' 7 - O 1 ' -v-l ■ ' . :hr. ‘ v > ... ' d ..t f I -t Ui- t .n,. , . *, v. • n. r.. .i'i.li t‘ . ;.•! >.i- < f 

who 4. 1 hr. ii.jc .'ir U ■ n’tr rd 1 r. u’ ' • ' a » ' i. it i h .d -i-.t eid i.iu-*.,!, the l i.i.ti t .itul u., tr..b t fi. --111x1.6 

of srtMrnn u -F s,,., ,„I .',,1' 1 -v- •. iil-t'l V -vr ol •*!( n u--*- -t s,... ...n, 

( '^rm. \ " '7- " 'i I 1 1 ,1 1 Ni’’ In > ’ < .1 . Ill 'I I h* oi'_in. • ’ i U . r- ■c’'. • nr V! -ri ■ a-' . I to, i;'.l 7 .-tio, 

(jfifc pasvnje tht [n et -'i-n - n-ip r,d 1 ^ 1 1. ■ cit, oi. 1 e\, 5 a ' mlu l'I t > '•'I’-i ti)|v r*. . i t- ‘ i., a I . 'u ,, crti - ir.-i f I -t- 

ktror.g idea, b. .1 livtl. ’Oi ’ee " ' ■ d rp*r,i tbe n.'-r rr-ieiit v n.i j..;.nn 1 1 li< [hi ts. Z- . .uri-., 

— tiior \ d-’a- h -f - ' 't'*! * •'if'n. s. 

, et in rn trum I'tinioTi ‘ i O...V r »i i iriu-. 1 ' • sf I‘uU s.if’ 1 di*ii |j ! f. -i'- •. e.ir- I- tnrt- l-r-r r< 'r.nil 

Ml'.f It rtr diuin , .-onr- r.., .p.,,, f vi { hs-hatwl .i-xl h* r Wi \ lU-. . eu Sr.iu-d il . ! tn-rs.^.. 

Tnrnd 1 < au. .aco-. irf<-rr 'n.! . 1’ ” a f in r- . I’m '• m Or>t k-. -J.. *> ','k .ni_ uru « l-a.r .i,. ?■. jii.i'ij, 

r.V The pi.et hi ii-'elf i-, c.irperta to <». kiiowl. iU,e the ih>tr« 's • f . • r a v-t to e. i- ni i^t; i'. sn* a 1 ..n.ont, VKii,. ,rts t-.-ck-s. 
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years, would have c'xposcd the East to the clan- 
gor of a popular election ; if the superior weiglit 
of a single family li<id not been able to incline 
the balance iti f<i\our of the candidate whose 
inteiest they supported. The patrician >Vspar 
might have \)lact.d the dui<lein on his own head, 
if he would have subscribed the Xicene ciee<l.'o 
During tliree generations, the urnuts of tije East 
were successively commanded by Ids father, by 
himself, and by his son Ardaburius: his bar- 
barian guards formed a ndlitary force that o\t‘r- 
awed the palace and the capital ; and the liberal 
distriljution of his immense treasures rendered 
Aspar as pr)pidar, as he was jiowerful. He 
recom\nended the obscure name of Leo of 
Thrace, a military tribune, and the principal 
steward of Ids household. His nomination was 
unaidmously ratilie<l by the senate; and the 
servant of .Vspar recei\ed the Imperial crown 
from the hands of the patriarch or bishop, w ho 
was permitted to express, by tins unusual cere- 
mony, the sutlragc of the Deity. 08 This em- 
peror, the first of the name of Leo, has been 
distinguished, by the title of the Grtud, from a 
succession of princes, who gradually fived in the 
opinion of the Greeks a very iuimhle standard 
of licruic, or at least of royal, perfection. Vet 
the temperate firmness with which Ia-o resisted 
tile oppression of his benefactor, showed that ho 
was conscious of his duty and of ids prerogative. 
Aspar was astonished to find that his inlbience 
could no longer appoint a pradect of Constanti- 
nople : he presumed to reproach his sovereign 
with a breach of promise, and insolently slinking 
his purple, “ It is not proper (said he), that the 
** man who is invested with this garment, should 
“ be guilty of lying.” “ Nor is it proper (re- 
plied Leo), that a prince should be compelled 
“ to resign his own judgment, and the public 
“interest, to the will of a subject.”''' After 
this extraordinary scene, it was impossible that 
the reci/nciliarinn of the emperor and the patri- 
ti.m C(»uld he sincere; or, at least, that it could 
bo solid and permanent. An army of IsiiuriausT') 
was secretly levied, and introduced into Con- 
stantinojde ; ami while Leo umlermi.ievl the 
authority, and prcjiared the disgiacc, of the 
f.mdly of Aspar. his mild .uid c>uitjous heh.i'iour 
restrained tiiem fi»)m any rasii and desperate at- 
tempts, which inigfit have been f.ital to them- 
selves, or their cnoinies. The measures of peai e 
and war were allected by this iutetn.il icwdu- 
tion. As long as Aspar dea'iaded tlic majestv 
ot the tiirone, the secret con'espo'nkncc of re- 
ligion and interest eiiiiaged him to f.ivour the 
cause of Genseric. When Leo had delivered 
hinistlf from that ignominiou>. ser\itude, he lis- 
tened to the c<)mplaints of the Italians; rcsolve«l 
to extirpate the tyraimy of the \'aiulals; and 
declared his alliance v\ith his colleague, ^Vnthe- 

' 7 Fri‘'m thi' di. ii'.Lo '’f A to Oire'^d the fhronp, it m.v. {« 
I'.f.msJ thit tlu- -tvi’i o{ h,-,.,, !.er|<tuil ,v.tl jndtliblts while 

th'it nt ill' ’ll tl'e -wH-d n 

1 heoiihants. p ‘r,, Thi, t'j Se the tir-f iT'cm of a 

c«r,»,Tiuiy, sl’uh 1,1 liip ( jirui.'.s ot ihe w-iUd •'infe 

ailxjJtfcd . and hrni nrli.cti the i haxia do-lucvd Uie niOaC fnriui- 

iLvbl,? es 

«•'* ( Virtu, iv f[i "I 'n 'an . wso u-,i> i-onT^r-ant witVj fht imfcr- nf 
better div» ha' j>r<— ch ri;rn irV ihle 'rur>L-. nf A-p r, I ic-.'.v 

TOJ/ avTn5t 7—, jX ,t J. cl t -t. , t ■ t. 

'll The {.ov,. r ni the I -,i I 1 1, -..cinui.-'i fiiu i-.i'i.ni e i.- r -ii tr,e 
Mu.etslme ni -is .,t Zt-in. .u a Ara-t i-iu- l.,i, u t-. i«d tV 
v'f-'riutKjn if tb-v,- hirb-naU'. uSn iiiiintiu'.cd thtir titrcc .nde- 
iltiice afayut two huiidiiil otid tinny .-eari. 


mius, whom he solemnly invested with the dia- 
dem and purple of the West. 

The virtues of Anthemius have Anthemiu^!, 
perhaps been magnified, since the of the 

Imperial descent, which he could A- ^^"—*'2. 
only deduce from the usurper Ptocoplus, has 
been svx filed into a line of emperors. Ti Hut the 
merit of his immediate parents, their honours, 
anti their riches, rendered Antliemius one of the 
most illustrious subjects of the East. His 
father, Procopius, obtained, after his Persian 
embassy, the rank of general and j)atrician; and 
the name of Anthemius was derived from his 
maternal grandfather, the celebrated prrefect, 
who protected, with so much ability and success, 
the infant reign of Theodosius. The grandson 
of the praefcct was raised above the condition of 
a private subject, by his marriage with Euphe- 
mia, the daughter of the emperor Marcian. This 
splendid alliance, wliich miglit supersede the 
necessity of merit, hastened the promotion of 
Anthemius to the successive dignities of count, 
of master -general, of consul, aiul of patrician ; 
and his merit or fortune claimed the honours of 
a victory, which was obtained on the banks of 
the Danube, over the Huns. Without indulg- 
ing an extravagant ambition, the son-in-law’ of 
Marcian might hope to be his successor; but 
Anthemius supported the disappointment with 
courage and patience ; and his subsequent ele- 
vation was universally approved by the public, 
who esteemed him worthy to reign, till he ns- 
cen<Ud the tlirouc."- The emi)eror of the West 
mnrclied fiom Constantinople, attended by 
several counts of high distinction, and a body of 
guards almost eip.ial to the strength and numbeis 
of a regular army : lie entered Rome A.n. mt, 
in triumph, and the choice of Leo M'riiy'i- 
was confirmed by the senate, tlie people, and the 
barbarian confederates of Italy. The solemn 
inauguration of Anthemius was followed by the 
nuptials of his daughter and the patrician Rici- 
mer; a fortunate event, which was considered 
as the firmest security of the union and happiness 
of the state. The wealth of two empires was 
ostentatiously di-'j>layed ; and many senators 
completed their ruin, by an expensive effort to 
disguise their poverty. All serious business 
, was suspended duJ iiig this festival; the courts 
J'*"*^*^*c were shut ; the streets of Rome, the 
theatre'^, the places of public and jirivate resort, 
resouiidedw ith hya;ei\te;vl songs aiui vUnces; and 
the n'val bride, clothed in silken robes, with a 
clown on her head, v\as conducted to the palace 
of Uicmier, who iaul changed his military dress 
for the habit of a consul and a senator. On this 
menmiahle occasion. Sldtmius, whose early am- 
bition had been so fatally blasted, apjieared as the 
orator v>f .Vuvergnx', among the provincial depu- 
ties who addressed the throne with cougialula- 
71 Till m rn'is lb nrl'f’ 

Proci'iuo ".ninirc lui 

Ait-'iie ^ ' e”it a pi-i'.i I 

The pf*et (s,anri ranftr%r Vnfhctn th. i I'rnrped' fo rc- 

I.itt tSe pxji.iftf littf ii-d tfrtunp' lit thf ftiniri- eii {'t-rur, mth wiiitii 
he ir.U'*- h.\« rt-n fl. ii-i',iuu7it(-'l. 

I'i ''ulonms di,.'o\pts, muh tulira’le intTH'Uiit'. thit Hu-, il-'ip- 
pnnmit-nt .icldeil 'ifTT U -.fTe to the \ it tues •'{' \ tub' ' U i >. .Xi- !, 

»fi*>th< i* e«l I'tie -e.nfrf , V’ri relui raiitK i. c-n'’-i.ii a> ‘'ihcr 'J.-Xi 1. 

T."* I'he pvt acun the unar’i'niry i.f I'l nrdrr'. I’t the 

Ilf .1'' - . lid rh,. t.JjrdKiLie ot IiiiiUJa i.iOiiui’Uis file torses 

uli ih attti d-i ‘.1 ii.isoh. 
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A D 4^:^, tions or comj)]aints.'4 The caUiu!:' j Faunuc, anJ tli.ir train of '-afyrs, wcro siicli ns 

Jci’uiirv 1 . v\v‘re iiovv ajunoat'iiiinx, • tho fancy ot* '•hcjiln-iiU iniyiit cioato, 

and th'j venal j)oet, who liad losed .Vvitn-i, and . petulant, and iasei\ion'>; wlio-e power w a.-s h- 
e^teelned Majouau, wai> persuatlod h\ his fiieiuls ' luitetl, aiul whose malice was inoHeudvc. A 
to celebrate, in iieroic veise, the merit, the felicity, , ^'oat was the oileHotr tiie best adapted to their 
the second cousiiUhip, and the future triumphs character and atlubules ; the Hesh of tlie victim 
of the emperor Anthemius. Sidonius pro- was roasted on willow spits; and the riotous 
nounced, with assurance and success, a i»anc- youths, who crowded to the feast, ran naked 
gyric which is stdl extant : and w hatever might about tlie fields, with leather tliongs in their 
be the inijierfections, either of the subject or of 1 hands, communicating, as it was supposed, the 
the composition, the welcome flatterer was im- blessing of fecuiuUty to the w<iuien whom they 
mediately rewaided with the pKcfecture of touched. The altar of i’an was erected, 
Rome; a dignity which placed him among tlie perhaps by Evander the Aicadian, in a daik 
illustrious persoruige.s of the empire, till he recess iu tlie side of the Palatine hill, watered 
wisely prefeired tlie more lespectablo cluracter by a perpetual fountain, and shaded by an hang- 
of a bishop and a saint. ‘j ing grove. A tradition, that, in the same place, 

Til* tbstmi of The Greeks amliitlously commend Uonmlus and Remus were suckled by the wolf, 
thef.upmdiM. the pictv .liui Catholic faith of the rendered it still more siuued and venerable in 

eiDjieror whom thev gave to the West; nor do tlie eyes of the Romans; and this sylvan spot 

they f’oi get to observe, that when lie left Con- was gradually surrounded by the stately edilices 
stantinople, he coiivtrted his palace into the of the Forum. After the conversion of tlie 
pious foundation of a public bath, a cburcli. Imperial city, the Chiistiaiis still continued, in 
and an ho-'pital for old men.''^ Vet some sus- tlie month of Feliriiary, tlie annual celebration 

picious appearances are found to sully the of the I.upcrcali.i ; to whicli they ascribed a 

theological fiune of Anthemius. From the con- secret and invsteiious influence on the genial 
versation of Philotheus. a ^Macedonian sectary, powers of the animal and vegetable world. The 
he had imbibed the spirit of religious toleration ; bishops of Home were solicitous to abolish a 
and the heretics of Rome would have assem- profane custom, so repugnant to the spirit of 

bled with impunity, if the bold and veliemont Christianity; but their zeal was not supported by 

censure, vvhich pope Hilary pronounced in the tlic authoiity of the civil magistrate: tlie inve- 

church of St. Peter, had not obliged him to terate abuse subsisted till the end of the fifth cen- 

abjure the unpopular indulgence.'/ Ewn the tury ; and jiope Gdasius, w ho purified the capital 

Pagans, a feeble and obscure remnant, conceived fiom the last stain of iilolatry, appeased, by a 
some vain hopes from the iiuUflcrencc. or par- formal apology, the murmurs of the senate and 
tJ'iIIty. of Ajithomius ; and his smgul.ir friend- people.''- 

sliip for the jihilosopher SeverU', wimiii he In all his public declarations, the rrepimors 
[iroinotcd to the coii'-nUhip. wa*. asciiln-d to a ' empcior I.eo assumes the authority, ‘Cti'd '* 

secitt {irojcct of revivin:^ the ancient worship * and profesv^v, the alfectiun, of a fa- atrn* 

of the guiK."-’ These idi'K w,.re eiinr.l-ltd into ' tlicr, for Ids son Antlienmis. with 

dust: and the myiliology which hail oiux been | whom lie had divided the ailministration of the 
the creed of natiuiis. was so universally di'be- i universe.'^ The situation, and perhaps the 
lieved, that it might be eniphived without scan- j vharacter, of Leo, dissuaded him from exjiosing 
dal, or at least without suspicion, by Chiistian 1 liis person Ui the toils and dani.rers of an African 
poets."' Yet the vestiges of sujieistnion were i war. Hut the powers of tlie Eastern empire were 
not absolutely obliterated ; and the festival of strenuou-ly exerted to deliver Italv and the 
the Lupercalia, wliosc origin had preceded the Mediterranean from the Vandals; and Genseric, 
foundation of Rome, was still ceiebrateii under who ha<l so long oppressed both the land and 

the reign of .\iithemius. Tiie savage and siui- was threats. ned from every side with a 

pie rites were expressive of an early state of j formidable invasion. The campaign was opened 
society, before ibe invention of arts and agricul- by a bidd and successful enterprise of the pree- 
ture. The rustic deities wlio presided over the ; feet Ileraclius.'^^ The troops of Egv'pt, The- 
loils and pleasures of the jjastor.d life, Paii, I bais, and I.ibya, were embarked, under his 
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command : and the Arabs, with a train of 
liorses and camels, opened the ro.uK ot the de- 
sert. Ileraclius landed on tJie coast of TVipoH, 
surprised and subtUied the cities of that province, 
and prepared, by a laborious march, vvhicl) Cato 
had fonnerly executed,^ j to join the Imperial 
army under the walls of Cartliapre. The iutel- ' 
lii^ence of this loss extorted from Gensi-ric sonic | 
insidious and inetfectual jiropositions of peace . | 
but he was still more seriously alarmed hy the j 
reconciliation of Marceliinus witli the two em- ! 
pires. The indeperuK'nt pati ici.in iiad been per- j 
suaded to acknou ledi^i- the lee:ilimate title of j 
Antliemius, whom he .iccompanied in Ins jour- ] 
ney to Rome; the Dalmatian tleet was received 
into tlie Irirbours of Italy ; tlie acti’.e valour of 
Maivellinus expelled tlie V.indaK from tlie 
islaml t)f Sardinia; and tlie lan;^uid effoits of 
the West added some wei^jht to the immense 
preparations of the Eastern Romans. Tlie 
expense of the naval armament, whicli Leo sent 
a^^ainst the Vandals, has been di'>tinctly ascer- 
tained ; and tlie cm ions and iii'-tructive account 
displays the wealth of tiie decHninjr empire. 
The royal demesnes, or private patrimony of the 
prince, supplied seventeen thousand pounds of 
gold ; forty-seven thousind pounds of gold, .md 
seven hundred thousand of silver, were levied 
and paid into the tieasury by the prartonan 
praifects. Rut the cities were reduced to extreme 
poverty; and the diligent calcnhition of Hues 
and forfeitures, as a valuable object of the re- 
venue, does not suggest the idea of a just, or 
inoreiful, administration. The whole expense, 
by whatsoever means it was defrayed, of tlie 
African campaign, amounted to the sum of one 
hundred and thirty tliousand pounds of gold, 
about five million-, two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, at a time wlien the value of money ap. 
pears, from the comparative price of corn, to 
iuive been somewhat higher than in the present 
age.**'’ The lleet tliat Naiktl from Chm-tanii- 
nopie t(.) Carthage, coU'-i-ted of eleven hinnlred 
aiiil thirteen ship-, and tlie numher of Md.liLr-. 
and mariners evieeiKil one imn ired tlit,usa’'.,l 
men. Rasili-ciis. the hrotlur i/f the enipies-, 
\’urina, was intni>fed with this iinpi»rfant com- 
mand. His sister, tlie Wii^ of Leo. 1) t 1 e\ 
gerateil the merit of liis former cvjiloiis agah!-.t 
the Sevtiuans. Rut tiie discovery of In-, gmlr, 
or incapacitv, was res,.r\ed for tlie Xfiicm wai ; 
and his ii lends could only -,ive h,', imht.irv r^- 
pntation, by asserting, t.hat lu’ bid io,,ajn,,i 
witli \spar to spire Ci'-ii'en'c, .md 1.) b^tiav the 
hist liopc of the estern ei.ijhre. 

Fiiiir. lixperience has sliown. that tijc 

• of .in invader nnist tannmon- 

ly depends on the vigour ami celei ity of Ids op - 
rations. The strength and sharpness of the tir t 
impression are blunted liy <h lay , the health asul 
spirit of the troojis insensibly languisli in a di — 

X'j The miT-f’h rvf -n {*>»> nrp I'f «' tp-,-,, 

mu,-S livi::pr rh-,n t’’.u .r Htn- tr--.,n Ti ,• • lV}\-.,ie» 

denr ^insU ii tSrt.ili.--. , i*'. ;f ,» i. ; • ; <t --p <> .■jr.. 

▼iti*? * l>e*'ia,v the ‘■'f-i i ir-* *1 1 -j, ■ *, i irfv f.ki*.. ,** \ !i 

water, and Mt'erai ,!<• a-h ' stre --r -pi f> tSp ir* .‘.f 

surging the wn-jri 1- w . i h (- ,i >,«. t ^ d-- ‘ **". < e- -f • r 

riati»e 's.-e !S',;ir.'h . i i-. I'tj ^ 

Sir^VTT,. (Jeoirrs'^h I tv. i.li ■* 
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tint climate ; the naval .and inlhbiry force, a 
mighty eftbrt whicli perhaps can never lie re- 
peated, is silently consimieti ; .lud every liour 
that is wasted in negotiation, aceu>tv>ms the ene- 
my to contemplate and ex.unine those hostile 
terrors, which, on their first appearance, he 
deemed irresistible. The formiJalile navy of 
ll.isillscus pursued its prosperous n.iv ig.ition from 
tlie Thnitian Rospliorus to the coast of Afrlc.v. 
He landed his troops at Cape Rona, or the Pio- 
moiitorv of Hetcury, about forty miles from 
('.irthage.''” 'fhe ainiy of Ileraclius, and tlie 
lleet of MarcelJiniis, eitlier joined or seconded 
the Impel i<il lieutenant; and the V.md.iE, who 
opposed his progress by sea or land, were 
successively vaiujuishedA- If Rasiliscns had 
seized the moment of consternation, and boldly 
advanced to the capital, Carthage must have 
surrendered, and tlie kingdom of tlie Vandals 
was extinguished. Genseric behehl the danger 
with firmness, and eluded it with his veteran 
dexterity. He protested, in the most respectful 
language, that lie was ready to submit his per- 
son, and his dominions, to the will of the em- 
peior; hut he requested a truce of five days to 
regulate tlie terms of his submission ; and it was 
universiilly lielieved, that his secret liberality 
contributed to the success of tliis public negotia- 
tion. Instead of obstinately refusing wliatever 
indulgence hi, enemy so earnestly solicited, the 
guilty, t)r tile credulous, Rasiliscns consenteil to 
the f.ital trucu; and his imprudent security 
Seemed to pioclahn, that he already consuleied 
himself as tlie compieror of Afiica. During 
this sliort intei val, the wind became favourable 
to the designs of Genseiic, He manned his 
largest ships of war with the bravest of the 
Moors and Vandals ; and they towed after them 
many largo baiks. filled with combustible ma- 
terials. In the obscurity of the night, these 
ilestructive vessels were impelled against the 
unguarded and unsuspecting lleet of the Ko- 
inau'. wlio were awakened by the sense of their 
instant dinger. Their close and crowded order 
a>s.s‘e«I the progrss^ of the fire, which was com- 
municated witli i.tpivl and irrcsi^tIble violence; 
and th-- noI'-‘ of the wind, the crackling of the 
Hifiiv.'. tile iiis-<onant cries of the soldiers and 
m u iiu i w l'(» <. uul-i iK itiii r command, nor obey, 
incrcaseil the hnior of tlie nocturnal tumult. 

Ii'Ist the\ Kdnujred to extricate tlieniselv es frtim 
ti.e lire-ships. and to save at least a part of tlie 
n.iv V . the g dlevs tjf { n. n- ei Ic a^-aidtcd tliem with 
tempvi.itL . 1.1 I v.li-.i ipb.ied valour; and many ol 
the Roin lU", who e-.caped the fury of the Hames, 
wtre d».-.iio\ed or t.iken by the victoilints \'an- 
ilals. Among the eve tits of that disastrous night, 
the h'-roic, or rather desperate, courairc of Jolm, 
one of tlie princip.i! olHcers of JJ.isi]iscus, h.is 
rc'.cued his name from oblivion. When the 
sliip, which he had bravely defendeil, was almost 
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lousuinecl. lie tlijvvv liiinseir in Ills armour Into ! 
t!ie -ea, (h^(!aint’uIl} rL'ji’^''*! Uie f'-tcMii and j»ity i 
of Ociiso. the son of (.len^erie, ^^ho jjres'.etl him \ 
to aeee}>t honouialde (j’iirt«.r, ant! sunk under | 
the waves; ext with his last hreatit. that 

lie woiih! never tali .di\e into tlie hands of those , 
iinjtioos dogs. Actuated In a far dilferent spirit, 1 
Ikisilisciis, whose station was the most remote I 
frcnii danger, dlsgiacefidly Hed in the lieginning | 
of the eng.igeinent, returned to ('onstantinople | 
w itii the loss ot' more th in half of Ids fleet and j 
annv. and slk lten-d his giiiity !)ea<l in the sane- ' 
tuaiy of St. Sophia, till his sister, l»y her tears j 
and eiitretities, could obtain liis p.irdon from llie ! 
indignant empi.r<ir, Ileraciius elUcted his re- j 
treat through the desi it; M-irc^l linns retired to ! 
Sitily, where he was .issasslnat*. d, perhajis at I 
tlie instigation of liicinur, b\ tine of his own ; 
capt nils; and tiu* kii^got'the V.intlal . mpresM-tl [ 
his siirpme anil s.iti^f u'fion, that tlie Kton.uis i 
tlieuisei\e> shoultl remove fioiii the vvorld his ^ 
nnnt formidable antaifuni->tN. ' * A(‘fer the fall- | 
ure of this gn-at expidition, CJer.seiic again be- ’ 
came tlie tvrant of tlie sea' tlie coasts trf Italy, 
Greece, .md A'-ia, vvere again exptr.ed t«» his 
revenge and avarice; Trijroli and Sanlinia re- 
turned to Ills obedience ; he added Sicily to tlie 
^ mimher of his j»rov inces; ami. hefore 

he died, in the fulness of years and of 
glory, he beheld the tinal extinction of tlie empire 
of the West.' 

„ , During his long and active reign, 

Uio V the Atiican mon.jroh h id •'tiidionsly 

m s,'imaTi(i cultivatui tile filendship of tlie hir- 
1) (,f i^uroj-e. w}),)x.- anus lio 

might emjilov In a -..a'-M'i.ibh' a rd elwiti'd di- ' 
Vti-'ion ijiin..r iIk tao er -.U'. Al'.r tin. 
deith of Attihi, he r.'iuW'.d hi' alliance v\ir!j { 
the \ I'liotb' uf (laid 1 su».' ift!<'i.’-hr 

Tijeodi;iic, who •utc*,"ivi.I\ r i:i,..l ov.rthit 
w.irlike n.irion, wi.ie (.aaiv j'. i -u idi.d. bv the ; 
saiisc of inteiesf. to fiiri,: tl’c tMii’l dfiont ' 
whiili G».nsviic iiad intluitd on their 'i-ter.''l [ 
The (le.ilh <if the einpetor M..joiian deli tieil | 
'J’lieixloric tlie Second from the restraint of fear. J 
arhl perliaps of honour ; he violited his recent j 
treatj with the Romans ; and the amj>le territory ' 
of Narhonne, which he firmly unitid to his do- j 
minions, became the immediate reward of his j 
peilidy. The st.-IH'h jinli^vof R icimiT eiicou- | 
lajeii him firlnvadv’ tin- provinct''. vvJiiidi were in j 
the pos'e'sion ot Tgi llus, his nv d ; but the ■ 
activi* Count, bv the iKfi’iite of Arl«s, anti the : 
vu'forv ot' ()rh,i!i>. ' sM.d (iml, and thtcki'l, 
duiiriL'’ his lit.t'ii).. tile pi.-':,es-. of tin \'isi- [ 
gofhs. li.'ir ambition w i-, is kmd’ed ; 

aitd tik di 'ign of' I %ringii!'h.iig ti.e Roman em- ' 







])ire in Spain and Gaul was conceiveil, and al- 
most coiiipleted, in the reign of Turic, who as- 
sassinated his brother 'I’heodoric, and displayi-d, 
with a nu»re sav .ige teii'pt r, superior ahiiitii-s both 
in peate and war. He passed the I’vrtneesat 
the heail of a numerous annv, subdued tlie 
cities of .Saragossa and Ihimptluna, vamjuished 
in battle tlie inaitial nobles of tlie 'J’arragtmese 
province, carried bis victorious arms into tlio 
heart t)f Lusitania, .'uul )K'rmitlc<l the Suevito 
hold the kingilom of Gallichi under tlie Gothic 
inonai'cliy of Spain.' * The eflbrts of Ihiric 
were imt less vigorous, or less successful, in 
(«aul ; and tliroiigliout the country that extends 
from the Pyrenees to the Rhone and the Loire, 
Rerrv, and Auvergne, were the only cities, or 
dioceses, which refused to acknowledge Iiim as 
their master.' ^ In the defence of (Mermont, their 
principal town, the inhabitants of Auvergne siis- 
taiiietl, vvith inflexible resolution, the miseries of 
war, pestilence, and famine; and tlie A’isigoths, 
reliiMpiishing the fruitless siege, suspended the 
hopes of that impimtaut conquest. 'I'he youth 
of tlie province weie aninuated by the heroic, and 
almost incredible, valour of Kcdicius, the son of 
the emperor Avitiis,'-! who made a desperate 
sally with only eighteen horsemen, boldly at- 
tacked the Gofliic army, and, after maintaining a 
flung skirmish, retired safe and victorious with- 
in (he walls of CIt rmont. His charity wasequal 
to his courage * in a time of extreme scarcity, hmr 
tluMisand poor were fed at his exjiensc; and In’s 
jirivafe influence levied an army of Rurgiindians 
for the delivtrimci. of Auvergne. From //is 
V iitue-v alom- the f lithful eiti/cns of Gaul derived 
.■.:.y liopvs of '.ifefy or freedom ; and even such 
viitM.' wux iiisuflh ivnt to ivcrt the impuiding 
luiu of iheii l oimtry. since tliey were anxious to 
K irn. from his autln-ritv and example, whetlier 
tlkv should prefer the aiternafive of exile, or 
s.rviiude. ’ 'I'he public confidence was lost; 
the re'our(\s of tlie stale were exhausted; and 
the G.mis had tOo much reason to believe, th.it 
Anthemius, who reigned in Italy, was incapable 
of jnotecting his distressed subjects beyond the 
Alps. 'I'he feeble emperor could onlv procure 
for their dvfence the sc-rvice of twelve thousand 
Rriti'h .tuxiliariis. Riothamus, one of the in- 
ilepeiideiit kings, orcluLftains, of the island, was 
])crsu,i<l<.d to transport bis troops tf) the contini nt 
of (»,iul ; he sailed up the I/oire, and establish*. fl 
his <jiiarters in Rerry, where the pcojile coiii- 
j‘l.une<l of these ojiprcssive allies, till thev wtre 
<le-trovcd, or dispersed, by the arms of the Visi 
goths.'*'' 

Oneof tlie 1 1 st nctsorjiirisdiction, Tr.v of 
w}ii*.h the Roman senate exercised 

i.i.v .. wis; 'i— f » iit> rrstf.l ,n tJit fiif -.f }u^ ri urtry Set; I r. 
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over tlieir subjects of Gaul, was tbe trial and 
condemnation of Arvandus, the praetorian pra*- 
fect. Sidoniiis, who rejoices that he lived 
under a reign in wliich he might pity and assist 
a state criminal, has expressed, with tenderness 
and freedom, the faults of his indiscreet and 
unfortunate friend.-'" From the perils, which 
lie liad escaped, Arvandus imbibed confidence 
rather than wisdom ; and such was tlio vaiious, 
though uniform, imprudence of his l)eha\iour, 
timt his prosperity must appear much more sur- 
prising tlian his downfd. The second praTect- 
ure, which he obtained witliin the term of rive 
years, al>olished the merit and popularity of his 
preceding administration. His easy temper was 
corrupted by flattery, and exasperated by oppo- 
sition ; he was forced to satisfy his importunate 
creditors with the spoils of the pro\ince; his 
capricious insolence offended tbe noldes oi Gaul, 
and he sunk under the weight of the public 
hatred. The mandate of his disgrace summoned 
him to justify his conduct before the senate ; ami 
he passed the sea of Tuscany with a favourable 
wind, the presage, as he \ainly imagined, of his 
future fortunes. A decent ie>pect was still ob- 
served for the prajectnrvoi rank ; and on his 
arrival at Rome, Arvandus was committed to llic 
hospitality, rather than to the custody, of Fia\ius 
Asellus, the count of the sacred largesses, wlio 
resided in the Capitol. ^ He ''as eagoily pur- 
sued by his accusers, the four deputies of Gaul, 
who were all distinguished by their birth, their 
dignities, or their eloquence. In tlie name of «a 
great province, and according to tiie forms of 
Roman jurisprudence, they instituted a ci'il 
and criminal action, requiring such restitution as 
might compensate tbe losses of individuals, and 
such punishment as might satisfy the justice of 
the state. Their charges of corrupt oppression 
were numerous and weighty; but they placed 
their secret dependence on a letter, "hich they 
had intercepted, and which they could prove, by 
tiie evidence of his secretary, to have been dic- 
tated by Arvandus himself. The author of this 
letter seemed to dissuade the king (;f the Gotijs 
from a j)eace "itli tlie (T/fcA- einpeior : he Mig- 
geste’d tiie attack of the Uritons tin the la>ire ; 
and he receunmeJuled a (ii'isiun of Gaul, accord- 
ing to the Ia'\ of nations, f)ct"scn tlic Visi- 
gothsand the llurgimdliins.-’ ' Tiiese* j)e*rnicit>us 
sdiemes, which a friend could oidv palliate by 
the rejiroaches of 'airity and indiscjotK/n, we*re’ 
susceptible of a trea'-onalde int^rpretaiioji , and 
the deputies liad arifully iv-olved, not to pioduce 
their most ronni'Iaijle "eaptiii-, till the decirive 
moment of the C(»ntcst. JUit tiK'r intentions 
were discovered liv tfie* zeal of .Sidiuiius. He 
immediately apprised the unsi.speeting crinun.al 
of his danger; and sincerely lamented, without 
any mixture of angt'r, tiie liaughty pr«. sumption 
of Arvandus, who rejeete:!, and e\en re*sente<l, 
the salutary ad\iee of hi-, frieiul,. Ignorant of 


his real situation, Arvandus showed himself in 
the Capitol in the white robe of a candidate, 
accepted indiscriminate salutations and ofl’ers of 
service, examined the shops of the merchants, 
the silks and gems, sometimes with the indifler- 
ence of a spectator, and sometimes with the at- 
tention of a })urchaser ; and complained of the 
times, of the senate, of the prince, and of the 
delays of justice. His complaints "ere soon 
rtiiio\e(I. An early thiy '\a-' fixed for his trial ; 
and Arvandus a]ipearL‘d. with his accu'-ers, before 
a nunieroiis assembly of the Roman senate. The 
mournful gar!), which they aflected, excited tlie 
compassion of the judges, who were scandalised 
by the gay and splendid dress of their adversary : 
and when the priefect Arvandus, '\itli the first 
of the Gallic deputies, 'vere directed to take 
their places on the senatorial benches, tlie same 
contrast of pride and modesty was observed in 
their behaviour. In this memorable judg- 
ment, which presented a lively image of the old 
republic, the Gauls exposed, with force and free- 
dom, the grievances of the province ; and ns soon 
as the minds of the audience 'vere sufficiently 
inHamcd, they recited the fatal epistle. The ob- 
stinacy of Ar'undus was founded on the strange 
supposition, tiiat a subject could not be conv icted 
of treason, unless he had actually conspired to 
assume tiie purple. As the paper was read, he 
repeatedly, and "ith a loud voice, acknowledged 
it for his genuine composition ; and his astoni'-h- 
ment was equal to his dismay, when tlie unani- 
mous Voice of tlie senate declared him guilty of 
a capital oifence. ]>y their decree, he was de- 
gnuled from the rank of a pradect to tlie obscure 
condition of a plebeian, and igiiominiously 
dragged by servile liands to the public prison. 
After a fortnight’s adjournment, the senate was 
again convened ti> pronounce the sentence of his 
death: but wliile he exqiected, in the island of 
-Esculapius, the exjiiration of the thirty d.n s al- 
lowed by an ancient law to the vilest inalefac- 
tors,t^'n his friends Interposed, tlie emperor 
Anthemius relented, and the pr.efect of Gaul 
obtained tlie milder puhishmeiit c,f exile and 
confiscation. The f.mlf'. of Arva’idus iniLilit 
deserve coni()asMon ; })Ut the in piniit\ of Sero- 
natus accused the justice of the iipuldic, till he 
was eondeiiined, and cxeeiiled, on the complaint 
of tlie people of .Vnvergne. Ihat flagitious 
minister, the Catiline of his ntre and country, 
Iield a secret correspoinlcnce with the Visigoths, 
to fjetray tlie province "hich he o[)pressed: his 
industry v)as continually exercised in the dis- 
covtrx of ne'v taxes and obsolete otfences; and 
his extiav.igant vices would have inspired con- 
tempt, if tiiey had not excited fear and abhor- 
rence * 

Such criminals were not l>eyond p.-cordof 
tl»c reach of justice ; Init whate'cr 
miglit be the guilt of Ricimer, that 
powerful Rirbarian was able to contend or to 
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negotiate with tho prince, wliose .nlliance he ha<i ' 
conilebcendctl to accept. I lie peacilul ami 
pro''peroiis reii^ii ^\hich .Vntheinitis had pro- 
mised to the West, v\as si)on clouded hy mis- 
fortune and discord. Riciuier. appreheiisixe, or 
impatient, of a superior, retired fi om Koine, ami 
fixed his residence at Milan ; an advaiita^^eous 
situation, eitlier to invite, or to rejiel, the war- 
like trilies tiiat were seated between the Alps 
and the Danube, i"- Italy was «rradual]y dixided 
into two independent ami hostile kin^iloms ; 
and the nobles of Li^^nria, wlio trembled at the 
near approach of a ci^il ^'ar, fell prostrate at 
the feet of the patiician, and cunjnred him to 
spare their unhappy country. For my 
“ part,” replied liicimer, in a tone of insolent , 
moderation, ** I am still inclined tt> embrace 
“the frieiidshi}) of the Galatian ; but who i 
will undertake to ajipeasL' Ins an.j:er, or to ] 
mitii^ate tlie pride, wlncli .dways risf'b in pro- 
“ poition to oiir sulimi'-sitju ?” 'rhe\ informed 
him, that Epipiianins. iii'.Iioji of PaMad'''* nnittd 
the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence 
of the dove j and appeared confident, that the 
eloquence of such an amhassadtir must prevail 
against the strongest opposition, eitlivr of inter- 
est or passion. 'J'lieir recommendation was ap- 
proved ; and Epiphanius, assuming the hene- 
volent office of mediation, proceeded without 
delay to Rome, wiiere he was received witJi the 
honours due to his merit and reputation. 'Fhe 
oration of a bishop in favour of jieace, may be 
easily supposed • he argued, that, in .ill possible 
circumstances, tiie forgiveness of injuries must 
be an act of mercy, or niagn.mimiry. or pru- 
dence; and he seriously admonished the em- 
peror to avoid a con ft st with a herce 1* ub n i.iu. 
which might be fatal to himsilf. .jiul nuist !>,• ' 
ruinous to his doiniiiions. Anihemius .u kiiow- 
ledgcd the truth of Ids inixinis: but he d.epiv 
felt, with grief and indignation, fl.e bel».i\Ionr t>f 
liicimer; and his passion gave tiotpieiue ami 
energy to his discontsc. What favours.’’ he 
warmly exclaimed, “ li.ive we lefuseil to (his 
“ ungrateful man .•* what provocations have wc 
“not endured? Regardless of the majesty ' 
“ of the purple, I gave my daughter to a Ooth’; 

“ I sacriticed my own Idood to the safety of the 
“ republic. The liberality w hich ought* to Iiav e ■ 
“ secured the eternal attachment of liicimer has ' 
“ exasperated him against his lieiiefactor. Wliat ■ 
“ wars has lie not excited against tJie empire ? j 
“ How often has he instigated, and a^isisted, the , 
“ fury of hostile nations ? Shall I now accept | 
“ iiis peiiidioiis friendship? (’an I hope that ! 
‘•'/re will respect the engagements tif a treatv, | 
“ wh() has aheady violated die duties t)f a son \ 
Rut tile anger of Antheniiiis ev.iju)rat,.d in J 
tliese p.issionate ew laniaiions , he iiisensiblv i 
yielded to the piojjosaU of Kpiph.udus ; and the j 



bishop returned to Ids dioctsc with tin. -a'is- 
factivni of lestoting'' the }>eace of Italy, i'y a 
retouciliatirni.^ ‘ of whiili the sincerity and 
CtHitiiiuance might he reasonablv su..pected. The 
cleinencv of llie itooeior was extorteil from his 
weaknes-^; and If’LiTiwr suspended In’s anibi- 
tJoiis liesigns. till he had seiictlv prujiarad the 
engines w ith wliieii he r.so'ved to subvert the 
throne of Anlljtudus. I'l.e ina-k ol' jaace <vnd 
inoder.itliui was th-n thnovn asuie. File army 
of liicimer w.as forlitied by a ijiiiaerous rein- 
forcement of Rurgniuliai's aihl Oriental Suoi 
he discliumeii all aliigiancu- to the (»iet.k eni- 
jieror, marched men iMiian to the gates of 
Rome, and fixing his camp on the banks of tiie 
Anio, impatiently expected tJ:e arrival of Oly- 
brius. Ids Imperial candidate. 

TJie senator ()l\brius, of the ooni.. c--.- 
Anician family, might esteem him- 
self’ tile lawful heir of the \\’est«.rn v fi i:*’. 
empire. I le Isad marued Fluitha, -'airi. .i'. 
the younger daughtet of \'alentinian. after she 
was r*.stored by GtUsuric ; who stijl detained 
lier sister Kiuloxia. as the vvlfh. or rather as the 
captive, of his son. The king of the Vandals 
supported, by threats and solnitations. tlie fair 
pretensions of his Rtunan ally; and assigned, .vs 
one of tlie motives of the war, the refusal of the 
senate and people to acknowledge their lawful 
prince, anil the uiiworthy preference which they 
had given to a stranger. d'lie friendship of 
the jmblic enemy n.ight render Ohbrius stjH 
more unpopular t*» the Italians; hut wlien Hi- 
ciiiKT meilitated tl,e nun of the einjaror An- 
themiu'. lie te!hpt..d, with tiie nffi r of a di id* ni, 
the candidate w ho ton'd jU't'fy his i Ju ihun by 
an ilbi'ti loiis n.niK . and .i lov d ud; . u e. 1 he 
husUu.*! «•}' FiucidM, will), ok’ nio't td hi* .in- 
vestors. h.id bevU IliVvsf.d v\]*|i t’u lonsul.u* 
tlignuy. might haw «.*' timuo to viooy a s, tuu* 
,ind spli-udul ibitnnv tn tim puit.tid itsidviue 
of (.huistuntlnopU- ; iioi does hi .ij'pi.ir to hive 
been («»niKn(ed by st.Jj , g* mils, as cannot lie 
amused oi cuaupud. unless by the adininistrat.on 
of an empiie, Vil ()lyl>riiis yuldeii to tlie im- 
poitunitJcs of Ids triiiids. peiluqis of his wife; 
rashly [dunged info the dangers anil calamities 
of a civil war; and. with tlie secret connivance 
of tlie emperor I.eo. accepted the Italian pur- 
ple, which was bestowed, and resumed, at the 
capiiciuus will of a l>arbarian. He landed w itli- 
out obstacle Geiisenc was in.ister of the 

sea) either at Ravenna or the [iort of (Isti.i. ami 
immediately' procoeued to the camp of Kicinur, 
where he w.is received as the soveieigii of the 
\\ estein world.* ' 

'Ihe jiatiician, who had extended 
his po-fs fuuii the Anio to tiw Mil- a . 
vian biidge. .duadv jiossi-vsid two 
qiiaiteis t)f Rome, tlie X atuan .iiui i • 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. XXXVI. 


the JaHiculum, which are sc]>uratjJ by the Tybor 
from the rest of tfie city ; • '' auJ it may be con- 
ji’Ctiireil, til it an assembly of seceiling senator? 
i.nitated, in the choice of Oiybriiis, the forms of 
a legal election. I3ut the body of the senate and 
people firmly adhered to the cause of Anthemius ; 
and the more effectual support of a Gothic army 
enabled iilm to prolong bis reign, and the public 
distress, by a resistance of tliree months, wliich 
produced the concomitant e\ils of famine and 
pestilence. At length, Riciiner made a furious 
assault on the bridge of Hadi ian, or St. Angelo ; 
and the narrow pass was defended witii equal 
valour by the Goths, till the death of Gilimer 
their Fader. The victorious troops, breaking 
down every liarrier, rusiied with irresistible 
violence into the heart of the city, and Rome (if 
we rmv Usc the language of a contemporary 
popej "nas subverted by the civil fury of Anthe- 
mius and ilieimer. * The unfortunate Anthe- 
mius was dragged from his concealment, and 
intiumauly massacred by the command of Ids 
son-in-law ; who thus added a third, or perhaps 
a fourth, emperor to the number of bis victims. 
The soluiers, who united the rage of factious 
citizens with the savage manners of barbarims, 
vs ere indulged, v\ii-huL.it control, in the licence 
of rapine and murder: the cio'.vd of slaves and 
plebeiin-, wlio were unconcerned in the event, 
could only gain by the imlLcriuiiiiate pill.ige; and 
the face of t!io city e\hibite,l the strange coiitra-t 
of stern cruelty, and dismlute inteinpeKirico. 

- , . Forty days after tlun calamitous 

U'.ai..'-. event, the subject, not ot glory, hut 
guilt, It.iK was delivered, by a 
painful disca-ic, from the tv rant ilieimer, who 
bcqucatlied the cominaiid of liis army to his 
nephew Gundobald, one t-f the princes of the 
Furgundians. In tiie same year, all the prin- 
cipal actors in this gi eat revolution Wv-re removed 
^ ^ from the stage 5 and the whole reign 
o of Olybrius, whose death does iiot 

* ' Ifitray any symptoms of violence, i^ 

i icl’id '. .1 wiri’.in t!ic term of seven m.mths. He 
h'fr o 'A d Ml rlucv, the oifspun r of Ir!-, marriage 
V, itii Ida, :di,i; .iiid the fagiilv ot‘ the gieat 
Thcti'lusjM', luted fi<mi ^pa.n t<) Lon- 

s', mtir:o;ile, wj'' piuj) igated in the ftuiale line as 
fir as t!,e eiglpli .eiiciation. 

^ ^ _ Vv'lii! -t the vacant tJironc of Italy 

r-’.- r/i., V. ;is <d) indor.cd to lawless barba- 
rian-.g^- tiie election of a ntw co!- 
A D ^va" sc/iou ly ag-h.iud in tlie 

council of Leo. Ulie cn:])j,.ss \*.rina, studii*as 
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to promote the greatness of her own family, had 
married one of her nieces to Julius Nepos, who 
succeeded his uncle Marcellinus in the sove- 
reignty of Dalmatia, a more solid possession than 
the title which he was persuadetl to accept, of 
emperor of the West. But the measuies of the 
Bv'/antine court were so languid and irresolute, 
that many months elapsed after the death of 
Anthemius, and even of Olybrius, before their 
destined successor could show himself, with a 
respectable force, to his Italian subjects. During 
that interval, Glycerius, an obscure soldier, was 
invested with the purple by liis patron, Gundo- 
bald ; but the Burgundian prince was unable, 
or unwilling, to support his nomination by a 
civil war: the pursuits of domestic ambition re- 
called him beyond the Alps,^‘^ and his client 
was permitted to exchange the Roman sceptre 
for the bishopric of Salona. After extinguish- 
ing such a competitor, the emperor Nepos was 
acknovvlc*dged by the senate, by the Italians, and 
by the provincials of Gaul ; his moral virtues, 
and militarv' talents, were loudly celebrated; and 
tliose who derived any private benefit from his 
government, announced, in propiietic strains, 
tile restoration of the public felicity. J Their 
Iiopes 'if such liopes had been entertained) were 
Confounded within tlie term of a single year; 
auvl the treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne 
to the Vi',igoths, ji, the only event of his short 
and inglorious reign. The inO't falthfid sub- 
jects of Gaul were sacrificed, by the Italian 
emperor, to the hope of dmnestic security 
but ids repose was soon invaded by a furious 
seilition of tlie barliaiian confederates, w’ho, 
under the command of Orestes, their gL*neral, 
were in full march fiom Rome to Ravenna. 
Nepos irempled at their approach; and, instead 
of placing a just confidence in the strength of 
Ravenna, he hastily csea]>ed to his sliips, and 
retire*! to his Dalnuilian principality, on the op- 
po-vite coast of tlie Hadriatic. By this shameful 
abdication, lie protracted his life about five years, 
in a very ambfgitoas state, between an emperor 
and an exih'. till he was assassinated at Salona 
In the ungratt-ful GI\ cerius, w ho was translated, 
jierii ips as tl'-e reward of his crime, to the nreh- 
idslioprio of 3rilan.J^' 

The natuevs, who had a^-.t.rted 
th..ir nule'p-'ndcnoe atu.-r the ileath ot ort-te-i. 
Attila, v\fiv C''txabh'hed, by the right 
of p^— -.vs-i.m or coni}ii'.‘-.t, in the lioundless coun- 
tri*. , to tlie north of tlie Danube; or in the 
Roman provinces b^^tween the river and the 

1 1 : Tn.x 1 1 I rev. of th-: WtsA-rn empire are f tintlv market! 
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Alps. I»ut the ])ravcst of tlieir yoiitli eiiU'.ted in 
the army oi* co»f>‘'lc) air's. ho roniit'<l the defence 
and the teiror of Ita!\ ;157 ajul in this promis- 
cuous multitude, the names of the Ileruli, the 
St'vrri, tiie .\lani, the Turcilinjxi. and the Uu- 
gians, a’ppear to have predtaninated. Tiie example 
of these warriors was imitated hy ()iestes,*is the 
son of ratidlus, and the fatlier of tiie iast Roman 
emperor of t!ie M'est. Orestes, who has been 
already mentioned in this history, had never 
deserted his country. Ilis birtli and fortunes 
rendered him one of the most illustrious subjects 
of Pannonia. When that province was ceiled to 
the Huns, he entered into the service of Attila, I 
his lawful sovereign, obtained the office of his ! 
secretary, and was rejieaiedly sent anihassatlor to 
Constantinople, to rejiresent the person, am! 
signify the command^, of the iioperioii-, nuinarcdi. 
d’he death I'f tl’at emupu-ror K-^lored Imn to Ids 
ti'eedom ; and Orc'-te^ might houuui ddy r>.fase 
either to follow tJie sons tif .\ttjla into tlie 
Scythian dcsirt, or to oIkv the O'-tro toth>, who 
had usurped the donii.iion of Pannonia. Ho 
}<refeiTed the service of the Italian jiiii.ces, the 
snfcess(irs of Valentinian ; and, as he pONses-ved 
the qu difications of courage, industry, and ex- 
perience, ho advanced with rapiil sre[-s in the 
military profesdon, till he was elevated, hy tlie 
favour of Nepos himself, to the dignities of 
jmtrician, and master-general of the troo]>s. 
These troops had been long accu-aouKd to re- 
xerence the character and auiho:it\ of Orestes, 
who afiected their maniuis, couxtrsed whh 
them in their own laiigua re. am) v is imiinaitly 

c. 'tmected witli their nation d cijjef: lius, l.\ hci r 

habits of famiiinuy .Ji 1 bia- -'v: \t hrs 

si'liciration they ro-,c m ar>n- .i .alust th- (.hst mv 
(ueek, wlio p .'s.iu'i.d U’ ih • -■ : 

and when O.x tes. l:,.m s.,"u- i. j 

dechiied the juir]'!,'. th,\ c.m'a.t^d. u i): r’..j j 

Jh.sivi same f.u- iity. to aeknoali. .«■ 1,’s ' 

‘'O’l An iii-'uri’-. as th,* cn.peior if . 

West. by the aldu.i'ioii of 
.x.D. iTfl. Xepos, Oiestes had in>" a'-t.»ined 
the summit <tf hts amlutiou- hopes ; but he scon 

d. iscovered, bidbre the i nd of tlie hr-t year, that 

the lessons of perjury ami inirr.xtitmle, wdiich a 
reficl must iiiculeate, will he reiorred against 
himself; and that the {■reCarioiis sovereign of 
Italy wa.s only permitted to ch(»ose, xxhether he 
wotild he the slave, o.- ti.e victim, of J»\ barbarian 
inercananes. Tlie tl alliance of these j 

stranjers lia.d o[ip.\s^ed and insulted the last | 
ivumins of Uomaa .md d’-^nlty. At | 

lull r. vt'Iutiiiu, if ir o.\ ..ud de-^. s w,. le 1 
a:r ; i ntt d , h it thi ■ r i . ‘ ,h ;k c io..ri a •; d in a , 
s;;il imae e .'m . int _ m . i \ i i.v o ! t. , . 
fo. lie I f t { a . , li , v o i . .1. a. .. .il , 

Afiiia. wl.O'e vi.!*.iou-. am. li.id a.o.its 1 m : 
indepeiult nt . 111,1 jiei'pet a il liiiMi'u'Ct ..i-otl'-x 1 
insisted ou tlKU peumptm \ dc n. »nd. th it .i / 7.. I i 
part of tlie lands of Il.iiy should he Oo! ivdl i^clv j 

Iiritiir k''ow; Ig,' r,f i;., p , ,*1- > ..'-Kr- i t’,.. | 
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divided among them. Orestes, with a sjririt, 
wliicli, in another sltuatimi, might be entitled to 
ourestetin, chose rather to encounter tliC* rage of 
an armed multitude, than to sultscriht* the ruin 
of an iniu’cent }>ei>jde. lie rejected the auda- 
cious deni.uul ; and Ins ixfusul was favourable 
to the ambition of Otloacer ; a bold b.uharian, 
who assured p.is fellow-soldiers, that, if they 
dareil to associ.ite under his coiuniand. they 
niiglit soon extort the justice which had been 
denied to their dutiful petitions. Prom ail the 
camps and gariiscms of Italy, the confederates, 
actuateil hy the same resontmeut and the same 
hopes, impatiently flocked to tlie standard of this 
popular leader; and the imfurtuuute patiician, 
overwhelmed by the torrent, ha-tily retreated to 
the strong city of Pavia, the episcopal seat of the 
holy Kpiphanites. Pavia was immediately he- 
sjcgctl the fortifications were stormed, the town 
was ptllagid; .iiul althoiigfi tlie bisljop might 
lafsmr. with much zeal and some success, to save 
the property of the church, and the chastity of 
f«'ir..ile captives, the tumult coidd only he ap- 
peased b\ the execution of Orestes. llisbnv- 
tlier l^Ull w'ls slain in an action near Ravenna; 
and the Ijtdpless Augiistulns, who could no 
longer command tlie respect, was reduced to 
implore tiic clemency, of Odoacer. 

That oR'Cessfui barliarian vva.s the ,,, 

J , . (.ktoaci^r. fci»K 

son </{ r.decon ; wlio, in some re- 
mavk.ible' transactions, particularly ' ’ 
de-'Cribed in a preceding cl’.v]>tLr, had Incn the 
collea.;ueof Oi'Cstes hiin>elf. The lioiiourof an 
aiiiI'a''‘ador slj,ai!d he exempt boin su'-piiiori; 
an 1 P-ltC' o h.id iisfei.ef! to a cor.spiiacv .^g.-inst 
l!.e of l'(s -oveixign. Rut this appireiit 
;r!.ut w,'.. expiated hv In-, ii’ciit I'r npeiitince. 
1 * 1 - 1 mb ’ asei’iIiRut end c'e>; cuous, he en- 
j ‘Veil bic Ih'. oi-r <if A trd i , .'u id the troc'ps under 
J.i- CO!. i.Ki'.d, vljM goaideil in tl tir turn the 
iX'val vd’a”'. c(»i si,.t<.d ni a tribe of SkViri. his 
i m.i' di itc ai.,1 luredlfary subjects. In tlie re- 
volt of tie iuuii»ns. th, y still adhered to the 
I luus ; and. n ote th.m tw el vj years afic-rw i.rds, 
the name ot I'.dcCMU is h< uourably mentioned, in 
their unequal contest with tlie Ostnigoths ; which 
v\a- tenninated, after tv\o hlocwly battles, bv the 
defeat and ilisperslon of tlie Scyrri. Tlieir 
gallant lea<K r. who did not suivive this national 
cahimity. left two sons. Onulf ami Odoacer, to 
stnuri^le with adversity, and to maintain as tliey 
isii/lit, by rapine or service, the fiithful fo}- 
lowei •> ('f their exile. Onulf directcfl his st( ]>-, 
’owauK ('ote-tantuuvple. whcTk. he sullied, bv the 
. 1 " 1 -' u.ati<in of a ceneious bein factor, tix‘ fame 
whiiJi b«' b m 1 m'.purctl in .vrui-, Uis brotlivr 
( ‘I'o.ieiT !\ «5 a V' .>nih 1 iiig life among the b.irlia- 
i oi NoPuum. with a iM..d and a f.-rtune 
d to lie u-c-t (h^| elite ;td\ ' nturc-. . -tr.il 
V,, n in* 1 d hX' \ 111-, chojie. he jnoU'-lv v’-ifed 
tie till ot 1 1 mils, die pujnd.ir s.iitit of the 
coiiiiliy, to his appii.b.itiou auil bbsslncr. 
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The lomiess of t!ie door would not admit the 
lofty stature of Odo.icer; he was obliged to 
stoop ; l)ut in tluit humble attitude the saint 
coulil discern the symptoms of his future great- 
ness ; and addressing him in a prophetic tone, 
“ Pursue” (said he) your design; proceed to 
Italy ; you will soon cast away this coarse 
“ garment of skins ; and your wealth will be 
“adequate to the liberality of your mind-’’^-^ 
The barbarian, whose daring spirit accepted and 
ratified the prediction, was admitted into iJie 
service of the Western empire, and soon obtained 
an honoural^le rank in the guards. His manners 
were gradually polislied, lii-. military skill was 
improved, and tlie confederates of Italy would 
not have elected him for tlieir general, unless 
the ex])loits of Odoacer had established u high 
opinion of Ids courage and capacity. Tiieir 
military acclamations saluted him with tJie title 
of king : but he abstained, during his wliole 
reign, from the use of the purjile and <iiadem,t*’ 
lest he should offend those piinces, whose sub- 
jects, by their accidental mixture, li.id formeil 
tlie victorious army, vv hich time and policy might 
insensibly unite into a great nation. 

^ , , Iloyaltv was familiar to the bar- 

th.*Wtf,urn bariaiis, and the sufnnissive people 
of Italy was prepared to obey, wirli- 
A D. me ^ murmur, tlie authority uhicli 
he should condescend to exeicLe as the \ioe- 
gerent of the emperor of thcAfest. But Odoacer 
had resolved to abolish that useless and expen- 
sive office; and such is the weight of anti(]ue 
prejudice, that it reviuired some boldness and 
penetration to discover the extreme facility of 
tlie enterprise. The unfortunate Augustulus 
was made the instrument of Ids own disgrace ; 
he signified his resignation to the senate ; and 
that assembly, in their last act of oboilicnce to a 
Homan prince, still affected the spirit of freedom 
and the forms of the constitution. An epistle 
was addressed, by their unanimous decree, to 
the emperor Zeno, the son-In-law and successor 
of Leo; who had lately been restoied, .ifter a 
sliorf rtbeliion. to the Bwantine throne, Tliey 
‘'olcinnly •• di-^claiin tin- iieces*ity, or even tlie 
*• uisli, of conriumiig any lo igcr the Inqxn.d 
“ succesijon in Jta!\ ; sinee, in tiieir opinion, 
*• the majesty of a s,,le mtni.ncii is suiHiient to 
“jieiva.ie and p'-otect. at t.'ie s.UjIC time, both 
“ tlie East and the We-'t. In tlieirov. n name, 
“and in the name «if t'le pe.iple. tinv eani'.int 
“ that tlie >eat of univ^.i-Ml ciujjiie -.hail be lians- 
“ ferred from liume to O 'ii-^tantm*)’ le ; anil 
“ tiiey basely renounce tiie n_Iit of ehoo-imr 
“ their master, the onlv v esfiei t.h.it \ef remaintd 
“ of the authority winch hail given laws to the 


“ world. The republic (they repeat that name 
“ without a blush) might safe!) confide in the 
‘‘civil and military virtues of Odoacer; and 
“ they humbly request, that the emperor would 
“ invest him with the title of Patrician, and the 
“ administration of the diocese of Italy.” The 
deputies of the senate were received at Constan- 
tinople with some marks of displeasure and indig- 
nation; and when they were admitted to tlie au- 
dience of Zeno, he sternly reproachetl them with 
their treatment of the two emperors, Anthemius 
and Nepos, whom the East had successively 
granted to the prayers of Italy. “ The first,” 
(continued he) “ you have murdered ; the second 
“ you have expelled ; but the second is still 
“alive, and whilst he lives he is your lawful 
“ sovereign.” But tlie prudent Zeno soon de- 
serted the hopeless cause of his abdicated col- 
league. His vanity was gratified by the title of 
sole emperor, and by the statues erected to his 
honour in tlie several quarters of Rome; he 
entertained a friendly, though ambiguous, cor- 
respondence with i\\Q pati'iciaa Odoacer; and he 
gratefully accejited the Imperial ensigns, the 
sacred ornaments of the throne and palace, 
winch the barbarian was not unwilling to remove 
from the sight of the people.* 

In the space of twenty years since Aucu^tuius is 
the (loath of Valentinian, nine em- ^heLuSii^ 
perors had successiv ely disappeared ; 
and the son of Orestes, a youth recommended 
only by liis beauty, would be the least entitled 
to the notice of posterity, if liis reign, which was 
marked by tlie extinction of the Roman empire 
in the West, did not leave a memoralde sera in 
the history of mankind. The patrician Orestes 
bad married tlie daughter of count Romulus, of 
Petovio in Noricum : the name of Augustus, 
notwithstanding the jealousy of power, was 
known at Aquileia as a familiar surname; and 
the appellations of the two great founders, of 
tlie city, and of the monarchy, were thus 
vtrangelv united in the last of their successors. 
The son of Ore>,tes assumed and disgraced the 
names of Komulns Augustus; Imt the first was 
corrupted into 3JoniyIlus, l»y the Greeks, and 
tlx* second lias been cliaiejed by the I^atiiis into 
the coiitenqitil'le cliiaimitive .'lUgiistuIu'^. The 
life of tills iiiolfemive \ until was sjKired liy the 
geiiLious clemency of Oiloacer ; wjjo dismissed 
Inm, with I.in whole family, tiom the Imperial 
p •! iCs-, fixed bis animal allow ance at six tliousand 
pieces of gold, and assigned tlie castle of Lucul- 
liis. in Campania, for the place of his exile or re- 
tirement.*'" .\s soon as tlie Romans breathed 
fiom the toils of the Punic war, they were at- 
tiacted by the beauties and the pleasures of 



He -• Uii' to hi>t the a'isfTii t iiiiei'J a uith >i,t ij-j'!'* ! 

mg It to p.iT.oular rtn n o- < r>u rtrv. ’ ! 

1-1 M.ih'hu-,. wlio-.- c\i te- I ir r< "’■I >. 'i iir, Kx- i 

I^-at. p y' ' thi- tstrinn'.-, .r . tr- t’l- '<> t 

Zefo. The irAgtiiettf (ti 7ir i t.i i;>e e\ti a-l tr ai. « aii. I 

dulti'. (aj'ud IT-ot p. iro.t, an l.kL-.* .-e of • r-..' n,. ' 

145 The precue jear lu which the VVi»,erii euipire was eiUii- 1 


pi'-h,a, n-it pos-TifelT a'oprfawfil. The Tii’'’-ar -era of A. P ITfi, 
''till h.iie the > in- ti.m .-f atuheiitio thronic ie-. i>iit the two 
«l '• •, tN tci’ed h\ Ji mat (If, If- <'i. p <,S( i i, , .,iM di Ia_> that at 
e- ( lit f.t the ,e-ir 17‘l iikI fln‘'ii_ai VI. <ie |hi 't hi- , otTliwiketl hi* 
eti(h til • . he ( j sill. »s loin vm p h-l— ^ss.jiit t»\ collateral iirciim- 
-t •"( I ' I’l HiijtfKirt of the -.line .'pt’iion. 

1 "■ ■>et hi- meilil- m 1 iii, » 1 .iin. n./l’itm. p Sl.i, Fri-M 

(I’X'Tpt. 1 1 4 It- p Math.i |( lssrrvi/ 11,111 I.trerarK, trm. it. 

p "Hi VVelm^ ali.t.'t* a fim.'u- ami -innl ir i- 1 -, 'i he m* atii'-t 
-ill • t- .it the K(an in enipirt a-,'! n ,1 the t//,' d jna nt P'ltn- 

r 'I hn > 1 , In the totixer-iot. of Ireland, has been coniiiwinicaUxI to 


1 -’7 HiiToiheti- ai'l 



.hri'cu! - - v-,c iij 
ptena daiuuaTjc- 


Uaecmi.’ni d^'po'^iiit Aui^istiihuri tie regno. 
I iT(>---tl ti vincu-n^i'i . et qtua ptt'i he-rer't. 
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CanipcUiia ; and the conntry-b.ouse of the elder 
Scipio at Eiternum exliibited a lastinij mt)del 
of tlieir rustic bim))]icity. ^ The delicious 
shores of the bay of Naples were crowded with 
\iilas; and S\lla apidauded the masterly skill of 
his rival, who had seated himself on the lolty 
promontory of Misenum, that commands, on 
everv side, the sea and land, as far as the bound- 
aries of the hoii/on.i'^ The vill.i of IMaiiiis 
w as pureliased, within a few years, by Eutulliis, 
and the price had increased from two thousand 
live hundred, to more than fourscore thousand, 
pounds sterling.''"^ It was adorned l)y the new 
proprietor with Grecian arts, and Asiatic trea- 
sures; and the houses and gaidens of laicullus 
obtained a distinguished lank in the list of 
Imperial palaces. '>i 'When the Vandals be- 
came formidable to tl’e se.i-co,wt, the laicidlan 
villa, on the pnanontot v ol' !\li eiiimu giaduall} 
assumed the "tre ngth <ind apja ILitiori of a stiong 
castle, the obscuie ietieU ol the hi't empeior of 
the Vest. About twenty vears after tb.it gre<it 
revolution, it was convcitcd into a chuicb .mel 
monastery to receive the hones of St. Severhuis. 
They securely reposed, amidst the broken tio- 
pliies of Cimbiic and Anneiiian victories, till 
the beginning of the tenth century; wiien the 
fortilications, which might aJford a dangerous 
slielter to the Saracens, were demolished liy the 
people of Naples. 1 '2 

DeraTofthe Odoacer vvas the fu-st baibaihm 
lU'Diaii siiuit. who reigned in Italy, over a pe<*ple 
who had once asserted their just supeiioiity 
above the rest of mankind, 'i'he di'^urace of 
the Romans still excites our re-'-peetful com- 
j).issit‘n, and we fondly symj'ntlii-e with (he 
ill! i,:inary grief and indignation of tlKirtUge*- 
neiate posterity. Put the calamities of It. I\ 
hail giadutilU subilued the pioud coi '•cuai'-ne 
of freedom and glory. In t!ie age of R- ;..<m 
virtue, the provinces w eie sul-jeet to the anii', 
and the citizens to the lavv^, of the lepubbc; 
till those bivvs were subverted by civil (ii*coul, 
and both the city and the piovince-s became the 
servile property of a tv rant. The forms of the 
constitution, which alleviated or disguisid their 
abject slavery, were aboiislied by time and vio- 
lence ; the Italians alternately lamented the 
presence or the absence of the sovereigns, whom 
they dete'tetl or desjii'.ed ; <ind the succession 
of liVL» centuries inllicted the various evil«, of 
military licence, c.rpiiiitnis (kN}>otism, and ela- 
borate oppression. Duinig tlie s.noe jriritrd, 
the barbarians h.id emerged fr<im ob'cni ify and 
contempt, an<l the waiiiors of C'cim.mv and 

^ ms S, „ Ti.,-’- ' - .-■-.■..i 'F;. f ’ V' I',. 

m'- i. "i til. ’v r n 1 ri . l ' \ 

rt^>ir,uh .Vnu Ih-t 7 t' - '■ ' 

ft., t L- i -I'.'.s I e 1- .s . | 

stnbid th< -itii i-ii n ' 



Scythia were introduced into the provinces, as 
the scTvants, the allies, and at length the masters, 
ot the Romans, w horn they insulted or protected. 
The hatred of the peo[rle was suppressed by 
fear; they respected the spirit and splendour of 
the martial chiefs who were invested with the 
honours of the em})ire ; and tlie fate of Rome 
had long tlepcnded on the sword of those for- 
iiiidalrle sttangeis. d’he stern Ruinier, who 
traniided on tlie mins of Italy, had exert i-^ed 
the power, without a'suming the title, of a king ; 
and tlie patient Romans were insensibly pie- 
j)ared to acknowledge the royalty of Otloacer 
and his bailjaric successors. 

The king of Italy was not im- rh.irarter 
worthy of tlie liigh station to which 
his vahuir and foitune had exalted 
him: his savage manners were polished by the 
habits of conveisation ; anil lie respected, tliough 
a coi tjueror and a baibarian, the institution.s, 
and even the prejudices, of his subjects, .\fter 
an interval of seven vears, Oduacer restored the 
eousulvhip of tlie Vest, For himself, he ino- 
de-'tly, or proutlly, declined an honour which 
was still accepted l»y the emperors of the East; 
but the curulo chair wa.s successively tilled by 
eleven of the most illustiious senators;i^J and 
the list is adoriu d l»y the respectulilo name of 
Ihisilius, wliost' virtues claimed the fiiendship 
and grateful apj'lriiise of Sidonius, his cJient. ^ ’■* 
'i'he laws of the emperors werestiictiv enfiirced, 
and the* civil adiniiiLstraf ion of Ir.dy was still 
exercised by the piatorian pr.i'fee't. ami his 
subordinate (-Oicers. Odoacer devolved on the 
Riiinan m.a.istjales the odious t.nd op]i>'e‘S'ivc 
task i-f colLetmg the public levviuie, but he 
reserved b) l.iir.s..lt the merit ot sj.,,i..i)nal>le .inel 
popidai iudul.^ence. 1 ’ Tike- (),c rest of the 
b.ab.ni.ins, in.- had bevn instructed in the Arlan 
i heresy; Itut he leveled the monastic ami epis- 
coj.al eh.ii.cters; and the silence of the ('atho- 
lies atte-sts the tolelMlioii which theyenjoved. 
The peace of the city uqi.ired the inteqiosition 
of his piccfeet Easihus in the cliolce of a Roman 
pontiff: tlie tied ee which restraineil the clergy 
fiom alienating their lands, was ultimately de- 
signed for tlie benefit of the people, whose 
devotion would have been taxed to repair the 
dilapidations of the ciiurch. Italy was pro- 
tected by the anus of its conqueror; ami its 
fmntiers were respected b_v the barbarians of 
Ciaul and Germany, wlio had so long insulted 
the Reble race of I'lieotiosins. Odoacer passed 
the Hadiiatic, to chastise the assassins of the 
eii.ptror Xepos, and to aiquire the* maritime 
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pri)’. iace DilniitKa FFo fho Vlp", to 

rL^NCUf the ri'Miaii'' >'t’ N.ini tnii l‘n>iu 1 a\ u «*r 

i’t Krh-. U'. kiiij .'t fhi. U llO illlil hi' 

ri ''iiic lu I l>c\i'ihl rtit D.irmhe. ’i'lu kinir 
\ ,u M[ui -■hi.’<i HI h.ittle, .i!ul lc«l piisoiiii ; a • 

nunHruU' loloiiy uf capti\ l*s .uul sxihjetts 
trans|ilaiitc«.l It.il) ; aiul U(»ine, atu r a hmi' 

pciuxl of (iefeat aa<l ili'';^race, claim the j 

triumph of her barbarian ina'terA '' [ 

At state N'otu ith*'t<inflir)'_» tlie pnidince j 
ot hoi... uf ()iioat.».r, lu> k.ini'- 

(lom exhibited tlie •sad pro-pett ot miserx and 
dc■^olatio^. Since the ct^'e of rd)enu'. file ile- ' 
ca\ of a^^nciiha: e !iad been tsit m Italy , aiul 
it "a^ a just subject of e.irupianit, that the life • 
t>f the Roman peopiL depcmkil on liu- .it iddt nts 
of the \\ imls atid w a\ t.s. ' ' In t iie ib^ isum and j 
the dtcline <)f tl'e enipir.-, the fnlmt.try hai\ests [ 
of i‘t and f, ic i \\ ei e u ithdi lu n ; tin tiuni- j 
bers of the inhabittnts eontmn.dly diniinished 
uitli tiie nuaiis of siihsistcru'e ; .md the e.>untry ! 
«as e\har.stt.'<i b\ tlx iiictru-val'le ioss>.-s 4>f \Kar, ^ 
fatnined’' and pi" f i !(. m. a. St. \mi‘ros»- has * 
heidored the rum <4' a jiopulous distin t, wi.nh j 
had been oui e ^idoriad ith the tloiji i dnn-i < !f ii s 
ot Ijo!ii^n 1 . Modi n i, U _inin. aiul (dacentia. • • ' 
Ih)[je tielasiii^ u IS a subjut of ()h)aiei ; aiid 
he athrnis, with stujUi i \ i/j* iaiion, tbit in 
.Kmilia, Tusi.iny. a,..! tiu ai!|Uinr juoijmes, 
the liuman species w is ainioa e\t it p ited. ‘ • 
'riiO ph heiiUis of Ronu', nvIio u ere f\-d I<\ the 
hand of their master, pen-hed or dnaj.))* aid, 
as soon as ids Idicrahty was supj'ri "i d , the 
decline i»f tlie arts reduicd tin industrious lue- 
fhanic to idleness and want; :md the si.jju,»rs, 
who ndijht support witlj patience the ruin ot* 
their country, hevsailed their pji’. ite loss of 
wealth atid luxury. One third of those ample 
estates, to winch the rniii of Italy is originally 
imputed J w as eM<a ti d for thetise of the la.ii- 
ijiicrors. Irijni u's ui rt .e/'^navated by in tdt-'; 
f ''(• -i Use ( f ai f nal sutf i incs v a> i ml>>lti re d by 
tin’ tvar of luort. tlr. i.ltu! ivtls, and as mw 
i o'ds \M 1 . allot (• d to lu w su u ms of ha) I Ml f ins, 

I a h I'amr u ,is a »; ! . licn-n e K st I hi- ai luf lary 
-■i)\ry<;rs sl,.,nM .Ufjuouli !i)s t.ooiinfe \i!!a, 

"t M' ;nie<t pi'-iifibh turn i’lie it i-t u! fui- 
t.ii, Ut villi' il-'-i n h«) -nbniiflid wit'. •■it a 
I nr to 'hi I •( u ii.i U it w is in-j.i)' d.h 
I'l : 'I't. .'San . f ; j. • H i d ft > iiv ■ • rb- v o v i « ! 

'‘■’ne '.^rar.fu.h- to tl,*- r t a.f who hid sj uid 

ti t .r ir. I s , 111. I ,;i I ha w ' th. ab olnr* m i - 1. r 

i»t' t!i- if t'or: 'Hic • . rb< ' on w li., h In Ii fr .i.i, -f 

le aiccptLii as ‘ii-- piHv- 'm.} viln'i'aiv _if:. 
d hi- disfri S' ot Jtalv !' )..;t’j;tti i !•% t.i.- pin- 
di m e md hi.mamry i>f Odo a i r, w !.o ii ui btmtid 


blii's. If, is till- plii'C of Ills eiivafi"'!, tos.i'lsfy 
tbi il. n. i'|.|s ot I liiiiitioiis and turbultnl niul- 
tifn.li- 1 h. kmjs .,f' rhi liarl.ai i iii' vhtc lie. 
<|Ui'iil\ nsist»<!. diposiil. or imiriiiii.* bi tlmr 
/■ '• . sul'jitts . and tiie Various band.' ..f Italian 
:m II L n.ii Ji s, w !io .issoi. lati d un.ler tin starular.l 
of .ui I iei tl ve _iri neral. i i.unu d a 1 iTlh r jirn i!e;^e 
ot fut<lo»n and rapitie. A inunirihv destitute 
of national tinion, and Iurniitary ri;,rht, hastii.id 
to Its ilissohitioM. \ttir a rci/n ot tourinn 
Viars, Odoaur w is opjirtssul In the sujim.ir 
1^1 mils of 'riii odonc, kin/ ot' the O'tro/oth', a 
hero alike exiellent in the .irts of war and of 
/ovcimiieiit, who restored an a/e of pi.in- .md 
prosperity, and wlu>st* name stdl eieitcs and de- 
serves the attention of niaukind. 


CHAR xxxvn. 

OriLiith and J’^^ris of -riadlr 

J.tfo. — Convi I -i- n •■/ thi. //a//.' r/i/i* I ■ < -o- 

tiaoif'/ and .liitni'/n. — R. "i f' t .■ 
Vaiidiil'. in — V'tiHi ti 'a , f ,// 

am «/// Iht' }i‘ub.iwi>is. 

1 \\y imlissoluble umnection of ci'il and eccle- 
'■lastjc.d iiflaii' h is i oii’pi Ih d. and enCiUira/eil, 
me to ii !afi t!.e pio/ns., the persi i utioiis. the 
i st ibhsliiiii nr, t‘i« .liviuops, the tin d rrinmjih, 
.and tiie /i.id.ial imiiipMon. of ( in . -.riani'y . 

I liave pnrj.ost iy di lived the i onsi i, i ,iiion rif 
t w o reli'iuius I V I lits, inti testni/ in tin study of 
Imtu.tn nature, atui unjimtuu in itu dti line and 
fall of the lb)inan impiie. I. I be institution 
of tile monastic lit’e , ■ and, II. I'iii lonvetsjoti 
of the iioithirn [»aibarians. 

I. IVo'piiity and juace intro- j i 
ducid the ilistincfion of the nd'^or *, 
j aiul the 'I’lie “ 

loose .and imperfeit }iratfice of ri!i/ion «,!- 
ti'lie,! the cotisueiu e of the niultituiU'. The 
piinii' or m.i/isfrate, the soUIiir or merchant, 
lecomihil thui tiiveut /eah and implicit faith, 
w ilh llie exi ii ise i.t’ tlieir profession, the pursuit 
oI f licir lull I esf, aad the indul/i m e ot tlu ir pas- 
sioijs but file \'iifu , wb.i of. I vid a'.d Unisid 
file II'/kI j Till pts ot tile (i.-spil. Wilt uispind 
by ti-e -a\ I t » • tbu'i is n. v\ I'.v ri pi es. nt' man 
.IS a i ii.iiin d. lud t ip.l as a r_i la-it. 1 lit-y seri- 
oi iy iv.’io. .,i.d :! I ’ ! -H.i u d the pleasures, 
of fn.- a_. , ’■j'.'itd tJR !i-e ot wllH-, of tlesh, 

I'l'l ot 'u.'i Ii i_e , ( ! a-t) -i il d' ir body, mor titled 
tf . >1 .ithifnn . .ui.i I’id’iaiid -i life of misery, 
isrj.'-pfit ot t tl rnal liaiip! Ill ss. In thi- rei/n 
ot ( oi.'f uiiiiie. tiiL Vsitfii's tied from a jirofane 
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aiul (k'generato world, to jnrpotu.kl ''ohtutU-. 
t»r riligiotj> society. Hike tlie tn-t 
of Jc‘ru>vi!eni. ’ they rt-sigiud the Use, oi the 
])ro])ert\, ot' then teinjiin-.il pos'essio.is ; esi.i- 
hiislie<t regular ronuiiuimies of the s.iine si\. 
.uul a ‘-ii.iilar clisj)osition ; .hkI assuiiieii tlic 
names of Hermits, M’OiLs. and .Imti rtfs. i;\~ 
pressne of their lonely retieat in a natural or 
iirtiiic'ial <lesctt. 'i'hc\ soon actjuired therespeet 
ot‘ tlie World, winch they dispjsed ; and the 
loudest .ipj)laiise was hcsttjwed on this Dimse 
I’ iiJi Oscu’HV,'* which surpassed, will. oaf the aid 
of science or reason, the l.ibtjrious \jrtues of the 
Cirecian schools. The naniks might indeed 
conieial with the Stoics, in the contempt of for- 
tune, of })ain, and of death; the INlhajorean 
silence and siihmissiuii were ?e\i\ed intlidrscr- 
\ile discipline ; atid tliey disdained, .is tuialv as 
the ( ’\mcs themselves, all tlic lornis and tleccii- 
cies ot‘ Li^il societ\. Hut the \otaiii.s of this 
DiMiie ihi!h)soph\ <i'})iied to indtate a purer 
,md more jieitcct moiiel. hi.cy trod m the 
footstc'ps of the pto})hcts, who had ietirc<l to tiiC 
desert ; ^ and t!u_\ lest.ii’ed tlie ilevoul .ind cc>n- 
tc'ni})!ati\e life, which had been instituted In the 
Kssenians, in I’alestine and lig\pt. The phi- 
losophic eye of Fliny liad sm\e\ed with asto- 
nishment a solitary people, who dwelt among 
tlie palm-trees near the Dead Sea ; w ho subsisted 
without money, who were propagated without ; 
women ; and who dcTi\ed from the disgust and 
repentance of mankind, a perpetual supply of 
voluntary associates.® 

An,™. Jrf I'-Sypt- fruitful iiarcnt of su- 
perstition, atKiided the first example 
n T**’. of the monastu’ life. an 

illiterate’’ \ouih of tin* lower p.irts o{‘ 'I heb.tis, 
distnhutcd Ills j)atriiiii>n\ . ' tUsotiil his t.itndy 
and natue home, and cxtuttid Ins 
pctnuuewith oiiginal and mtnp’.d t.in.Uuisin. 
Afttr a long .unl jinntul novui iti-, .unong tlie 
tombs, and in a rmiHd tower, he l>oldlv .id- 
' anc od Into the desi*i t three ilaxs' junruc-x to the- 
ea^twardof the Nile; cllscoxercd a loin U spot, 
which p«»ssessed the advantage's of shade and 
water, and li\ed his last residence on 3Iount 

3 Cas.,!!!! (Cillif xvi'i. 'I ) ciaiais this orsjin f'.r the .n«iifiiiisn of 
U,c i ,1 riu.'it, t, whuh ^ratluailj det.wed till it was rtstoivd b\ An- 

tl'DI'V Aiui hi-, ill, I Ij/ts,. 

1 Ti XJ’Tua rK jV’oKTJt iTa.>a ©cfi, ^ 

rc.aiTs '1 h. sc are the r« ••'P »- wonU ct s,,£..r5teii. who 

< •H'U’ii'ilv ind atfreeabp (ie,.<Tiiss il- i i. 1-’. 13. 1 1.1 thi orum ai'd 
jrrinri*v, Ilf thi, moiikj'ih ]ih)!.>...plu 'set?sni Tht-.a.-r F. ■ s 
tc'i''.n p lUl ) s.,,],,. ijuslern writer'. Lip'iU' (imn it. p.4is 

.M.inu<iuit ad I'hiKs.ipli. st,iM' iii. IV i. .u.d !a M.the le \'i\er 
it'i.i) It de 1 1 Wmi lus FiItoi,, p ‘^js — hue cionpired the 
t irmehte' to the F'th icore-iii*. and the * noiO' to the I tpu, ins. 

■’ 1 1 e t armi.iite' derive tlie.r jHilieree. i i n .r.'ar 'iir -evMor . frc->in 
t'’ p’ ipl.t r F ‘h i s, t e 'I ''.-'is it Ite.’i T'. I 1> 1' s^, n n iv'e s 
^ I 11 ' 1 . > di ,1 j-lrj ' . ,.li .iiS I , Ifts. •} l) . re', h If. 1 P s., ^Vi 

I'l 1 tin ti ’ 1 % if !'■« ' iTiir ' i-ti iD.- . <•> ,i,>i’vTn,>ii. wrrfe, 

til 1 1— Iln'.ii 17 1 I Hi”ii«', m.l the M jui-'ti.'n ot 

S| H'l. 'i', III , d (he ,'i t 'i , r.'.i 1 ’ ui the • ’.t' ,4 I ’ 1 U- 

!\i't, T-j'i 'll' f ’n'n ' Vf, |. r-..; j, , tu.n i p . iji.t ti>» U t- 

tue ..f r.nim.tle' ir,”i iMe. 1 i..n d in iht. .I.anhot si 

I’oej iXevu.fsiiii r I.d-if, t,M ' 1 p 

'> l’hr> Hi't N iliir v 1 (i n. '..i «f in tiit» or's' | r.i frr 

r. fer%' iniri. 'Uie alia fenii” i, 'inin ii rs .r lUli ■! i. -i » ii- i.' . i, 

s, « la paiiii truni I r » j ir ms ii’nri m i.n' ■ • •• » tiHlunl d' *u ! ns 

a ft-ma <st in i]u i n-mo ii i' ifir 1 .ii. t<i . '.nd i ■ iw •.i-i.ruin \ • r 
jui'fiirentM I'll He ; 1 ii , > tlu in n.-t ts ii-nd the ii'thitni * 

the l.ifce, .ir.il ii.vi'i . L’lcadiii u d .M ! i i> th* n- Tisr t.'w i ' i»'e 
l-tura, anil ni< ii i,i. is nt sf w ii, , ,n)M ,i. i {.t f.ir .haanl tr-'m 'hi' 
piiuo st.p lU'land. I'.iitsi.n Mtn. i p. » . tom ii p 7'>3 STt- 
SS'i. Spjl 

7 s,^., Afham« Op fern i; p I'll— ’’ hIt. and the Vit. ramim, • 
p ^'‘-71. with H. 'w , 1 . ■' iMoif'- i'fie former i- tt'eOn^k 

oricnnai . rii** 1,,'T.r a vtrj an. ur.t I.aun MT'ion Frapr-a,., the 
trsiid of <t. Jer .in 

s .*< *- f-,r-} Athir. i'. t* rr m le V 

J*t .\ntoii. p J , ,l •!'» , 1 ' < 'lo'i , ' h - 'ai en- r'... < ’ .i' ' 

r-testid to Ill’ll' ,1 ■'in-’t, • li F. !• . 

•Mem i-’cii.,! loni. \u p Ci-'j., sau.'s. lt> wiut pretaUe aii,uU.i 


C ol/ini, ni'ar tl.e Red Sea; xxhere nri ancient 
nuMMstcrv 'tiM puserves the name and menioi-v 
ot the s.iint.*' i'lie curuuis devc^tion of tiie 
I’iiUstian- pur'Ui.l h.m t .the desert ; and when 
he was (ibh_ctl tu a,.jii.ar ,it \ie\andria, in the 
face »it niankmd. he sUp))oncd his famevtiih 
discretion .iiici inenirv. lie enjovi-d trie frieiui- 
shipof .Vthaiiasius, wlufsp divciniie lie apprcfved ; 
and tlie iigxptiaii peasant rLsj.ectU.llv declmecl 
a respectful imitation from t:.c ciiiperor Con- 
st. mtine. The xcnci.ible p.itri.ovh 

(for .\ntony attained tlie age of one '' ^ 
liuiidrttl and tive _\e:us beheld the nunierc)iis 
progenx which had been formed bv his example 
.mil his lessons. The prolific colonies of monks 
tmihiplicd with rapid increase on the sands of 
L.l'va. upon the rocks c)t Thchais, and in the 
citiesot the Nile. To the south of Alexandria, 
the mountiiin, and aiijaceiit desert, of Nitria, 
Were pec»pled by ti\e tiiousaiid anachorets; and 
tl.e tiaveller may snii investigate the ruins of 
<ut\ monasteiics. wilch ucic planted in that 
luiicu soil by the liisciples of Antony. In 
the I ppcT Thchais. the vacant island of Ta- 
bciine’- was occupied by I’achomius and four- 
teen liundred of his bretliren. That holy abbot 
successively founded nine niona^^ries of men, 
and one of women ; and the festival of Easter 
sometimes collected fifty thousand religious 
persons, who followed his angehc rule of dis- 
cipline. ' ’ The stately and populous city of 
Oxyrincinis, tiio seat of Chiistian oithoduxy, 
had devoted tiio temjiles. the public eilitices, and 
even the ranipirts. to pious and ch.irit.ible uses; 
ami the bisli*>p. who migiil pieaih in twelve 
ciiuuhes. i,>".ptitcl ten th.ousand finales iml 
fwt.uv thou' md ii’.tics c)f tile mo.t.istic piofes- 
siou.i-* 1 lie 1 [’ti.iiis. w!,.) gluiled in tills 
m.uVcll'U.s 1 c Vv*l .ti.ai. w i. u' (lisj use.l to ho])e, 
...ul to I i.hc\e. ti.a’ I'lc III ii.l • r ef the !.,onks 
u 1', cijird t<* tl\ un.i.'d'i- of tile peo[)le;‘» 
.'iid ji.'.toiiv 111. .'ht Kpv.it tiie siving, which 
li.id fi.t ' i V bii.1 d to tl.i sici,.d aninivils 

of i..e sine t,nm‘.\. "rn.it. m Egypt, it was 
less dnheuit to Im.i .i gi.ii rlian ,« man. 

Atl.anasius intioduced into Rome the know- 

tint Vnti'"' ’iM Tf I >•■1 wi re n t*'P ‘’'..rf.o. h.s natiie toncru' , 
a* III tl. It hr » V. ! - .1 i" ,« r tv t'lt ii'f \ / f., o Tht phil>s.‘p' tr 
Sjsf ii.> p * • 1. M ’ i-', th.it e.e naturvU pjiuiia uf.Vnun'7 

ditl n»t t.s,' \ I ot r f 

•I £ a .'t t . r 't * t.* .5ir r v.l't“res. ft v.-«\ie r’ptnjt*. ' V-f. 
P.trr I t f 1 It f‘'f *ri. -t U • irt* n tc-i.ii* ot' .n lii.i'.lrtnl 
E„''|>n.»n *'i»i .*' ■ Ih-". ’.'t , ' • *'• 'n .a V .t Fttn.ii’, p I'll, 

li'l'*. T-l < F.r';r t’ " fl"*’ ..f' I’l K' e- ...l' to twi-i ’'-iwo 

i- r'ch'h m. 1 1 ' ' . p .r'” . th«. arur.i wui C' 

ihitM c.iu-«r'..f S' hii- 'h 'irp 

Ihe dts. npt m ot 'hi* •ni>rit'’>'r' i' cue'’ I" r tr i:,.ir i. 


p ‘^is, t\ • in'v.t ii. ,r ' , ' -vi (. L I s,^ At'".’!' -hi 

I tvant. t..»r s p l.;^— J'*''.. I h— r Airo',,'-. a t i..'-,*'- f>e 
rr-coiui'ed the I'aa.er fro.!' -r.vt tht- .Tt,'. -s tri.m 
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TIIK UECLIXE AXD FALL 


Chap. XXXVIF. 


Icd^o and practice of the monastic 
na-tic 'ite life; untl a school of this new piii- 
d'Vii. losophy 'va*; opened hy the ills- 
ciples of *\.ntoiiy, who accompanied their pii- 
rnateto the holy threshold of tlie Vatican. The 
strant^e and savage appearance of tliese Egyp- 
tians excited, at first, horror and contempt, and, 
at length, applause and zealous imitation. The 
senators, and more es[)ecially the matrons, trans- 
formed their palaces and \illas Into religious 
houses ; and the narrow institution of six Vestals 
was eclipsed by the fre(|nerit monasteries, which 
were seated on the ruins of ancient temj>les, and 
in the midst of the llojnan forum. Inflamed 
by the example of Antony, a Syiian youth, 
whose name ^\as Ililarion,*/ fixed 
^i’u^nn*^ his dreary abode on a sandy beacit, 
A. D. 3,is. ijetween the sea ami a morass, about 
seven miles from Gaza. The austere penance 
in whicli he persisted forty-eight years, diffused 
a similar eitthusiasm ; and the holy man was 
followed by a train of two or three thousand 
anachorets, whenever he vUited the innumerable 
„ , monasteries of Palestine. Tiie fame 

B.\m' m I • I • I 

r.'uup. of basil !'■ Is immortal in tlie mo- 
A-D. i^.,tic history of tlie East. Witli a 

niiml, that han tastetl the learning and eloijuence 
of Athens; with an ambition, scarcely to be 
satisfied by the aichbi'hopric of Ca'sarea, Ihisil 
retired to a savage solitude in Eontu^ ; and 
deigned, for a while, to give laws to the spiritual 
colonies whicli he profusely sc ittered along the 
coast of the black Sea. In tiie 
^Vcst, 3Iartin of Tours,*'* a soldier, 
A hermit, a bishop, and a saint, 

established the monasteries of Gaul ; two 
thousand of his disciples followed him to the 
grave; and his eloquent historian challenges the 
deserts of Thebais, to produce, in a more favour- 
able climate, a champion of equal virtue. Tlie 
]'ioi:ri.ss of the monks was not less rapi«l, or 
universal, tfian that of Christianity itself. Every 
province, ami. at last, every city, of the empire, 
w.is lii!i,d vvith tluir increasing nuiltitui*es ; and 
the bhak and b.irreii ishs. fnnn Ia rins to 
r.’pari, that arise out (»f the Tii'C.in S.-a, were 
chosen 1-) the iUnichoiAts, for tlie place of llieir 
volunrarv e\i!e. -V:i etsv anil pe)j>etu.il inter- 
course by sei .uiii Imd connected tlie provinces 
of the Kitiiian vvoild; and the life of llilarion 
displays t!ie facility vutli wluGi an imhL;ent 
hermit of Palcstiue niiglit traverse Egvpt, 


M-irtia in 


j embark for Sicily, escape to Epirus, and finally 
settle in the island of Csprus.'-*^* The Latin 
I Ciiristiaiis embraced the religious institutions of 
Rome. Tlie })ilgrims, who visited Jeriis^dem, 
eageily copied, in the most distant climates of 
the earth, the faithful model of the monastic life. 
Tlie tlisciples of .Vntony sjiread themselves be- 
yond the trojiic, over the Christian empire of 
Ethio[)ia.''-* The inonasteiy of 13anchor,''~- in 
Flintsliirc, wliich contained above two thousand 
I brethren, dispersed a numerous colony among 
tlic barharians of Ireland ; and Iona, one of 
I the Hebrides, wliich was planted by the Irish 
monks, diffused over the northern regions a 
doubtful ray of science and superstition.-* 

1 These unhappy exiles from social causes of its 
! life were impelled by the dark and rapui yro^re^s. 
implacable genius of superstition. Their mutual 
resolution was supported by the example of 
; millions, of either sex, of every age, and of 
: every rank; and each proselyte, who entered the 
' gates of a monastery, was persuaded, that he 
i trod the steep and thorny path of eternal hap- 
' piness.'--'^ but the operation of these religious 
motives was variously determined by the temper 
' and situation of mankind. Reason might subdue, 
or passion ini-lit suspend, their influence : but 
tlie; acted most foicibly on the infirm minds of 
children and females; they were strengthened 
by secret remorse, or accident.il misfortune ; and 
tliey might derive some aid fiom the temporal 
consider.itions of vanity or interest. It was 
natur.illy supposed, tiiat the pious aiid humble 
monks, who had renounced the world, to ac- 
complish the work of their salvation, were the 
best <]u.rIiHed for the spiiitual government of 
the Ciiristians. The reluctant hermit was torn 
, from Ills Cell, and seated, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people, on the episcopal throne: 
the monasteries of Egypt, of Gaul, and of the 
East, supplied a regular succe'^sion of saints and 
, bisliops; and .ambition soon discovered the se- 
cret load whit li led to the possession of wealth 
and lioiiours. The popular monks, whose 
reputation was connected with the fame and 
succe-s of the order, a-",idiiously laboured to 
lualtiply the numl'er of their fellow-captives. 
TiicV mdnuated themselves into noble and 
ojmknt f.miilios ; and the specimi-. aits of flattery 
and seduction were employed to secure those 
pro-i-lytes, v\homie:iu bestow wealth or dignity 
on the mou.tstic ])rofession. The indignant 



ot' Sf. Autonv fn ihf f. rt 'iT' '!'■ t'. m . • n t .•* ni- 

uo sti.jn, that it b,* ro ulv r^r tne a i. ^ ■ f the .U w l' it- 

l> . 

tl '■eeJ.ruiT' tn n. i p .15 ‘v turn, i 

P b2. p. SjT— ‘.^ ly , anil ehuri.li iiiAvjr> 


hi "I Tfir* Al'> viiuMit in'ifiLi adhere vcr\ itrictly to the primitne 
I ' f n'-. IJnttnmi. T .1 i p 

t T \ ! th.i» ar .I’m < in , itr i< t to-m the riiM>i,h of the iHrlc atr<’S 
1, ■ ■ I.,! -fti'it !•» afi l.i.’-h *p I -iHr. in hi, I’nt.iniiiLaruiii Ei-ile- 
'1 *1 r” V 1', pn ttf,, np \M p iiO 

el 1 hi, sill ill, th'in.'h iMt h tm-n ,pMt, Iona. Hv. or < nhimtikill, 
o'll. tl » iiiiu , si kni-ih, ai'fl l•c)c mil-' in liMMdrJi, hi, lir'n dis- 
t, iif'ji.l.trl, 1. J{\ the tnnnnst* II nf ''t ( "lumli i, ti d \ I* '".ii, 
n I i.-e .111 nf ex>*r» i-w <l an e' tr i •rci!m’’v 'in i-dn ti >n out t'u' hi-.h'’;'s 
,if < if 'I "111 , A 11 ' a < 1 'r fihr iri , wl .■ h attoi-d.Hl Miine hop*’' <'f 
an , I'.iiit* I iv\ : ami, V llv the tninh- ot si\(\ k n.;,, "o ot.-. iri'h, 
anil ''.•''•vTP.r’ in, , who r.jio r,! in h'n, i.-T<jund • ( -ii.'r i p. *> 11 . 
"r.i, "'Hi. iri.l I'M'haTian ( Ki'r Si,,f ] n | nhr Itiold.iiin • 

I •n-'siA'n III the .'I'-.t fi'i",- „t ifiH I’., neiii' n.ie odinonl iiH 
I'onu 1 r Ueil ihree no. A, to th- pr it '• and d> ‘--iLr ' t i h nio i i-iii h r • 
Ut 1-. t'o . 'iri^iil, li' rne en.iipi" ot the ir!», t" pre-uino, that none 
luttJ'tli'i’ the ii'ink' 1 1 >.i ln'-.i'ed i. i. p I'l.'ii'l 

w fi.re I iaf-.fl he iH • •inj,*, Ti.jro irii- ri itiil ' m. p S3, ) -md iiHow-, 

d di.ttot il of^i irv. ' We the ,'1'). ni'ion, -md St tr,. In his lively 
r '•n!>’n,-'Ei of ikt*,.. ,,1 1 i (1 m \i lU,— lei ), he -iippo os 

1 I h •• - *■ rd > f i',-' th 't ‘^i- w ill l,e more 'pann^ly reu ar'.lod, 

e r.' irl-an , I»i,, ’..i-e ! Fi:’„e. tnin i. p. 1 I'A), and 

M • 5 >i . I ' '•! u’ii> l*i-*ti .O',, .. t III II. 1 1 ' - J ^^.l. The im-uks 
•wtre ^jraUiAiii y aa^pttU Oa .» , art -jt the CvClLeiaaticol luerorchy. 
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f’ltiier bewailed tlie loss, perhaps of an only 
•son;-” the cretlulous maid hetra\ed by 

vanity to violate the lavv^ of nature ; and tlie 
ination a'-pired to ima;riiiaiy perfection, by 
iein*niiciii,!^ the virtue-, of doinestic life. I’aida 
vielded to tile jiei-^uasive olo(]uence of Jeioin ; 
and tJie jirofane title of inother-in-l.ivv of GotU-i' 
tempted that iilu->trioii'5 widow to consecrate the 
virginity of her dau-rliter Eustociuuin. Ry tlie 
advice, and in tlie company, of lier spiritual 
guide, Paula abandoned Rome and her infant 
son; retiied to the holy village of JJethlem ; 
founded an hospital and four monasteries; and 
acquired, by her alms and penance, an eminent 
and conspicuous st.ition in the (.'athoHc churcli. 
Such rare and illustrious penitents were cele- 
brated as the gloiv ami example of iheii age; 
but the momisteiies were Hlleil bv a crowil of 
obscine ami abject pleliLums, who gaiiu'd in 
tile cloister mmii more tiian they had saciiiiced 
in the world. Peasants, slaves, and nu*chanics, 
inigiit esc.ipe from jiovcify and contempt, to 
a safe ami lionouKihle profession; whose ap- 
parent liardships are imtig.ited by custom, by 
popular ajjplause, and by the secret relaxation 
of disciplino.-^l The sulijects of Rome, wliosc* 
persons and fortunes were made responsil>le lor 
uneijual and exorbitant tributes, retired from the 
oppression of tlie Imperial government; and 
tlie pusillanimous youth preferred the penance 
of u monastic, to tlie dangers of a military, life. 
The affrighted provirici<ds of every rank, who 
fled before the barbarians, found shelter and 
subsistence; vvhole legions weie buricil in these 
religious s iiiciiiaries ; and the '•anie cau-e. wl.nh 
lelieved tlie ihstiess of individuals, impaired tiie 
strength uiid {'ortmide of the empire. - 
Oi..d 'if ^ inuiU'tic j)r«'fe’'sU‘n of tlie 
til. iti.>n>c^. ancients w.is an aet of volunuiry i 
devotion. Tne ineuii>tanc fanatic e i-. thuat- j 
eiK'il with the eternal vengeance of the (iod i 
whuiu be deseited; but the doois of tile* mo- 
ii.i-'iery were still op«.n foi repentance*. 1 ho-v'e 
monk--, wliose conscience was fortified byje.isi.n 
or p.issioii, were at libeitv to resume tile cli.i- 
racter of men and citizens ; ami even the sptui-es 
of Christ might accept liie legal embraces of an 


earthly lover. The examples of scandal, and 
the progress of supt rstition, suggested tlie pro- 
priety eif more foitible re-«tr.iints. Aiter a suf- 
ficient tiial, the' tuLlil v ot‘ tile iu)\ ice w ,Ls socureil 
' by a solemn ami jieipeiual vow ; and his irre- 
veicahle eiig.igenient was ratilied bv tlie laws 
of the diureh and st.ite. A guilty fugitive was 
pursued, auesteil, ami re’sik>red to his perpetual 
prison; and the lutei jiositioii ot the magisiiate 
oppressed the I'leetlom ami imiit, wlueh had 
alleviated, in some degiee. the alijeet slavery of 
tlie monastic discipline.’’ llie actions of a 
monk, his words, and even liis thougiits, were 
determineii by an iiitlexilile rule,’'' or a capri- 
cious superior: tlie slightest offences were cor- 
rected by disgrace or contiiiement, extraordinary 
fasts or liloody flagellation ; and disobe'dieiice, 
muimnr, or delay, were ranked in tlie catalogue 
<d the most lieiiioiis sins. A hlind sulnnissioa 
to the commands of tlu* abbot, however absind, 
or even criminal, they miglit seem, was the 
ruling principle, the first viitne, of the ligvptian 
monks ; and tJieir jaitience was f'uquentiy ex- 
ercised by the most extravagant trials. Ihey 
were directed to remove an enormous rock ; 
assiduously to water a barren staff, that was 
planted in tlie ground, till, at tiie* end of three 
years, it slionld vegetate and blossom like a tree ; 
to walk into a fiery furnace; or to cast their 
infant into a tleep pond* and several saints, or 
madmen, liave been immortalised in monastic 
story, by tlicir tlumglilless, ami fearless, obe- 
dience. “ 'Fhe freedom of the mind, the '-ource 
of eveiy generous ami rational sentiment, vv.is 
desiro\k.d by tlie li, lints of credulity .md Skili- 
mission ; ami tiie >m»nk, cimir.u ting liie vick.s k.f 
a si .\c, devoutly tolmwLfl the taitli .Uid p^ks^injis 
of’ l»is ccck'i.i'ro .d file peace ot‘ tl,e 

l^istk'in chinch was luvadetl by <i sw.iim of 
fanatics, im ip.ilde of fear, or reason, <n hu- 
niamry ; and the Impviial troojis ackiiow Ik. klgeii. 
without shame, that ll'cv weic much less ap- 
prehcii'ivo of an encounter with the tierec.st 
bai bariaiis. ' • 

.'^npetsTition h.\s often framed and . ir.s, .t,j 
consecrated the fantastic garments of 
the monks:'**’ but liicir apparent singulaiity 
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soinetitncs prooceiE from their unifonti attaeli- 
ment to a simple ami primiti\ e ojoile!. uliich tlie 
revolutions of f.i'-liion h.ive made ridieuloiis in 
the eyes of mankiiul. The father of the l>e- 
nedietines evpix^sly disclaims all idta t>f clsolee 
or merit ; and soberly exhorts ids disciples to 
adopt the coarse and convenient diess of the 
countries which they may inhabit, -*1 The mo- 
nastic habits of the ancients vaiiid with the 
climate, and their mode of life ; and tliev as- 
sumed, with the same iiididerence. tlie sheep- 
skin of the Egyptian peas.ints, or tlie ch>ak of 
the Grecian pliilosopliers. Tmy allowetl them- 
selves the Use of linen in Eavpt. where it was a 
cheap and domestic manufacture ; hut in the 
West, they rejected ‘'Uch an expensive article of 
foreign luxuiy.-^- It was the practice of the 
monks cither to cut or shave tliedr hair; thov 
wrapped tlieir heads in a cowl, to cscajie the 
slight of profane objects ; their le"s and fe‘et weie 
naked, except in the extreme cold of winter; 
and their slow and feeble steps vvere suppi>rted by 
a long statf. Tiie aspect of a genuine anachoret 
was honid and disgusting ; every sensation that 
is offensive to man, was thought acceptal»le to 
God ; and the angelic rule of Tahenne con- 
demned the «iaUit.irv custom cf bathing tlie 
limbs in water, and of anointing them with 
oil. ^-5 Tlio austere monks slept on the gioumb 
on a liard mat, or a rough blanket; ami tite 
same bundle of palm-leavcs served tliem ns a 
seat in the day, and a ])illovv m the m'-lit. 
Tlieir original cells were low narrow huts, bi.ilt 
of the sliglitcst materials; v\Iiii-h formed, bv die 
regular distribution of the sticets, a I.ir. e ami 
pojuilous village, enclosing, wiciiin the common 
wall, a church, an ho^pit.d, perhaps a Hhraiv, 
some necessary offices, a g.irdeii, and a fonn}...ii 
or reservoir of fresh water. Thirty or foity 
bretliKn cornpos;.d a family of separate lU'-ci- 
phne and iliet; and the great mona-f'iies of 
Egvpt ccMisisted of tiaity or toity families. 

. I’lci-uie and mnit aie svnonv- 

1 !i. .r iL' t • . , ' , ' 

moui t(.im>. in the langu.e/e ot tlie 
monks; and t{ie\ h id diseovcied. Iv e\p*jien< i‘. j 
that riaid la-'N.jnd ihstcmious di..t ;ijl the ino*.t 
effectual pi'cs..-: v ,irlv es nL''.un--t tl'e in'puu <!e- 
sTts of the ill -!jg-+ T'le miss of a', lia.iue, 
whicdi they iiUj'-. d, or {>ri.-fis d, w,.re n if 
uniform or perp. lud; the cl.ecifu! fe-Iival (ff’ 
tlie Pcriteco-t \\.is halincc d hv flu- ext.Mordmarv 
mortilication <-f Lent; the fciuour of tjcw mo- 


nasteries was insensibly rda.xtd; and tiie vora- 
cious appetite of the (» luE e>ui!d not mutate tlie 
patient .md temper.ite virtue ut the Le\ ptiaU'..^ ’ 
'i'he discinies i»f Anfonv .uu! Ihaho nuis w i.-re 
satisfied With 'Iieir dailv })itrame.-5' of tuel.e 
ounces ofhiead, or rather hi-.ciut,-'' cvluih tliev 
divided into two ft ii_:al rejta-'t". of the al'u t noon, 
aiid of tile evening. It v-.a-. e'-teeuied a merit, 
and almost a duty. ti> ab-t,.;a tioin the bi>iled 
vegetable*-', which weie proviiled for tlie re- 
fectory ; but tile ext' muh larv i ounty of tlie 
;ibf>ot sometimes iuilulged tiuin with tlie liixurv 
of cheese, fruit, salad, <md t!ie sm ill dried hsh 
of the Nile.*-'’ -V nmre aanjilc latitude of sea 
[ and river ll-'h was gmduady allowed or as- 
sumed; hut tile U'e of ik- h w .is lotig conrined 
to the sick or tiavclbr^ ; aial when it gr.uluaUy 
prev.iiled in the le^s rigui mona'tei les of Ihirope, 
a singular chstmetiun was i!itr»>{liieed ; us if 
, birds, wliethc-r wild or domestic, had been k'S 
]»-ofanc than the grosser animals of the field. 

I W.ite-r was the ptite and innocent beverage of 
. the piiiuitive monk*. ; and tlie f.mi-d r of tlie lie- 
■ tieilicfiiies regrets the daily jiortion of li.dfa pitit 
I of wine, which had been extorted from iiim by 
; tile intemperance of the age. s' Such an allow- 
' ance miglit be easdy supplied by the vinevards 
; of It.ily ; and liis vietoiiotis diseiples, wlio 
j p.is-,ed tile Aij^s, the Uldne. and tlio IhiUic, 

, leipmed. in the pi uv <;f w im-. a i ad.tjUiUe corn- 
I peii'-atlon of sM-ot'g 1), r I 1 ev.gr. 

! 'I'iie candtd.lte w ! o a -^‘1 ^ it r n.al 

; virlue <'f cvangelleal po\e:t^., a’’- "-r 

' jmvd. at In-, hr^t enti.mce into a r> gui.ir com- 
mutiity, the idea, atid even t! e iiitiu', of all 
! separate or exeiu .ive ]'‘J-'se-.*.Ion. ’ J la hretinvii 
' vve-re suppi'ited ii\ their iiianual labiMir ; aiul 
the duty of labour was stieniiouslv recom- 
mendc-tl as a penance, as ati cxe-rcise, and as f‘ie 
most l.md.ihle means I'f seeming t!i. tr duly 
I sub,isU uee. '* The garden, and fields, whuli 
[ flic itidi'sfjy <jf tile monl.s liad (ff>en rcseiud 
I fi-mi the forest or In • moia's. were liih^enllv 
eul ■ivited by their hati U. Ihuv p^rfornu'd, 
w -thont n it etane e, t he- im id il oi'n-, ^ of slaves 
en<l eloiiH rios; .i.jd t!ie d 5<...Us that wire 

niexs^uw to pr A ide t!.v ir h.i’ , • »1 k ir iiUnsib, 

.md tlivii hx'e'tig. Wile e\-.!i.' d v.uhi'i the 
jt-cmcf" of the eie.it mo., i tmi ine mo- 
il is-. c studiis h.ive ter.d..d, f.r ti . m'i.-t j>.irt, to 
el.trivem lafli i thin to di ;■(-!. r!ie cloud of su- 
perstition. Ast the euiio'hy or /.j d of some 
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learned solitaries has cultivated llie ecclesiastical, 
and even the profane, sciences; and posteiity 
must gratefully acl^.^iO\^ ledge, tliat the monu- 
ments of Greek and Roman litemture ha\eheen 
preser\ed and niiiltiplicd by tlieir indefatigable 
pens.^- But tlie more liumble industry of 
the monks, especially in Egypt, was contented 
with the silent, sedentary, occupation, of making 
\\ooden sandals, or of twisting tlie leaves of the 
palm-tree into mats and baskets. The super- 
riuons stock, which was not consumed in do- i 
inestic use, supplied, by trade, the wants of the | 
community: the boats of Taberjne, and the ; 
other monasteries of Thebais, descended the i 
Nile as far as Alexandria; and, in a Christian | 
market, the sanctity of the workmen might en- ; 
hance the intrinsic value of the work, j 

Their nches. necessity of manual la- 

bour was insensibly siiperse<led. 1 
The n(i\icc was tempted to bestow his fortune 
on the saints, in w hose society he was resolved 
to spend the remainder of his life ; and the per- j 
nicious indulgence of the laws permitted him to j 
receive, for their use, any future accessions of | 
legacy or inheritance. ^-3 Melania contributed ! 
her plate, three ^hundred pounds’ weight of 
silver, and Paula contracted an immense debt, 
for the relief of their favourite monks ; who 
kindly imparted the merits of their prayers and 
})enance to a rich and liberal sinner. ^4 Time con- 
tinually Increased, and accidents could seldom 
diminish, the estates of the popular monasteries, 
which spread over the adjacent country and ■ 
cities: and, in the first century of their iiistitu- ! 
fiun, the infidel Zosiinu’- has malicioU''ly ob- ; 
su'ved. that, for the benefit of the ])oor, tlio ' 
Christian monks ii.ul reduced a gieat puit of 
mankind to a st ite of iieirgary. ' ^ As long as 
tiles m.iintaiiietl tiieir oi iginal fervbur. tin. y ap- 
proved tlieni'-clves. however, tlie fanliful and 
lienevolent stewauls of the eiiarity whicli was 
iiitrusteil to their eaie. But their <li-eipline 
was corrupted by prospei ity ; they gradually as- , 
Slimed the pride of wealth, ami at last indulged 
the luxury of expense. Their public luxury : 
might be excused by the magnificence of reli- i 
gious worship, and the decent motive of erect- j 
ing durable habitations for an immortal society. ‘ 
But every age of the cliurcli has accused (he | 
licentiousness of the degenerate monks ; who no j 
longer remembered the object of their institu- ' 
tiori, embraced the vain and sensual pleasures ■ 
of the world, v\hich they had renounced, and : 
scandalously abused the riches which had been j 

.V> ivr.hili“n il’t.iiU" VL HT-ti. , rom. I. p I7— ) has ' 

ma-iy luui'U- t .* t, t< tin uCfrarv lah-mr, of hia prvilw i 

Loih'iii t'itf h.t.l ui»l \\ c't. Ill N-. wen c. ]>Kii in ihean..ient I. ..<1 Is- ' 
tine-? of Enn';i, u I 111 Ir-rri f i it c. l i , a*ni l.% the iIim of 
St .Martin ("u']’ Si'*t'r ii’ S it. VI irtin. o 7 ]> JT~ 1 t .i-si.ni ■ i.w 
h.v-. illiiwad an i!ii:)li. -i tnr the -tmlns > t the . and ». -I ill ' 

n .t It* ^r.uuL.U-iAi, it th' ii l ’ ii -i-i.ntinies w ii.iiend troin Chravstoiii 
a'l.i Aui;ti-tin, t„ H. -lira, d 

'.V •lhomL^^.n 'D dt fi:,’ -r. to.n i-i f IIS 1 1'., Ht 171 

- I7‘t 5 h i' < X inuntii tlo’ rn ■ a ”011 .if tho n* I, lan ut, and < on .n..n. i 
I iw .Vr. aern Fr.'io t' • o hroi^ tht d. itli whu h 1 nillu ttd i 

on t'lcmnlies, ,inii -U'tlv dLprii i > thi m ot ,ij! ni;ht "d iiih, ntain t. 1 

■'1 s.f .h'ro-n itoin u y I'o. I** ’■ 'I in* ino.ik I’m 1 •' in id«' a 
si'h i'n. sii-w, r to .Mtlani «, w 111 ’ wi'lu'd to 'pM'ifT the Time of htr 
rift “ Ilo '.‘11 ot}( r It to in>*. or to t.iKl ^ It to i”-, shu siis- 

“ iH'uU th*.' nioiiiitiin>. in a hal in.-t . iiiel not Ik? ifformtHl of the 
‘ 'v'-i”lit ill vour nl ttc.” (1‘allad. Hi^t. l.aU'dar. c 1'*- in the Vit. 
i’atnirn,! xiii \i 71 ‘>-1 

’ 'i 0 TToXv ^f(}nq TT}; cuxci^<m\r't, TTpo^ KTft T<«I» 

T ii/Tii 7rTii.X’'.'i TT^iTX; lui; cireii ) iTrai\ot/« ir.iraoT—iTikTff Z<-.lin 
! t. p Vet the trealfh of the E titem monks naa tar suriia.iasi 

h> t^ie pnneeh ;^re itnfss of the Bfneihctines- 

jO The sixth general council (the (gunuaext m Trulio, Canon xlvii i 


acquired by the austere virtues of their foiinri- 
ers .37 Their natural descent, from such painful 
and dangerous virtue, to the common vices of 
humanity, will not, perhaps, excite much grief 
or indignation in the mind of a philosopher. 

Tile lives of the primitive monks 

, . 1 1 • Their solitude. 

were consumed m penance and soli- 
tude, niuiibturbed by the various occupations 
which fill the time, and exercise the faculties, of 
reasonalile, active, and social beings. When- 
ever they vv ere permitted to step beyond the 
precincts of the monastery, two jealous com- 
panions were the mutual guards and spies of 
each other’s actions; and after their return, 
tliey were condemned to forget, or, at least, to 
suppress, w hatever they had seen or heard in the 
world. Strangers, who professed the orthodox 
faith, were hospitably entertained in a separate 
apartment ; but their dangerous conv’crsation 
was restricted to some chosen elders of ap- 
proved disci etion and fidelity. Except in their 
presence, tlie monastic slave might not receive 
the visits of Ins friends or kindred ; and it was 
deemed higldy meritorious, if he afflicted a 
tender sister, or an aged parent, by the obstinate 
refusal of a word or iook.^s The monks them- 
selves passed their lives, without personal at- 
tachments, among a crowd, w’hich had been 
formed by accident, and was detained, in the 
same prison, by force, or prejudice. Recluse 
fanatics have few ideas or sentiments to commu- 
nicate; a special licence of tlie abbot regulated 
the time and duration of their familiar visits ; and, 
at their silent meah. they were enveloped in 
their cowls, inaccesbible, and almost invisible, to 
each otlur. '' ' vStudy is the resource of solitude . 
but c<luCvifion had not prepared and ipialifi*.d for 
any liberal •'tudies the nicciianics and peasant-., 
who fiikd the monastic communities. They 
ir-ight Work- !)ut t!.e vanity of spnitu.d per- 
fection was tempted to disdain the exercise of 
manual labour; and the industry must be faint 
and i.uiguid. which is not excited by the sense 
of personal interest. 

According to their faitli and zeal, xheir 
they might employ the day, which .liuiwaions. 
tliey pasaetl in their cells, either in vocal or 
mental prayer : they assembled in the evening, 
and they weie awakened in the night, for the 
public worship of the monastery. The precise 
moment was determined by the stars, which aie 
seldom clouded in the serene sky of Egypt ; and 
a rustic horn, or trumpet, the signal of devotion, 
twice interrupted the vast silence of the desertA''*J 

III rjen-i-'i’izv . t'-m 1. I' 1 rt''tr.x.n'. wnjTie-. p.X'-irii: rhv* rii„ht 

in .1 n. ik", <r iiiCii in 1 ti-in.iii*, ii'on i'* o. 1 he sevtiith cet’i ral 
( II in .1 itiu- Mv-.’na Ai.eii.*. « i.i.-n sx in }k%* n fei.-. • p .li'-.) 
y I .{ ihit- the » It. -t. on i.t <l.Hil 'e n* m 'n I'ttnes >'t h..th 

Init It >)’{»* ir-. tri',.' H'l th a the I'r.a’.h.uon wan n.-t 

ethji tn I t 'n the im*^iil ir p « ..ii'l expenses ol the ciert.> r.nJ 
t»i inA', Sit* Th.wi 'ill, ti-ii ' ' . j>. 1 ”* I — 1 'f 1. 

'.7 I h.ne -.ineulure In ird nr re. 'i the fnrk 'rf,---iiin of .t 
Ikm'Jii ti’ie *' Vfj vo» I t i.i.xfix 1 n L’lTin mo an hnniircvi 

“ tli-”.i-.M’a irovrn- a M xr . ni» xuu uf vi'niitiici l< i-' r iiM.'d nio to the 
“ r-inX lit 1 M.xortii.n jn im t I tor:;<.‘t the toc'-eijaences of hi' vowr 

lit I h tMltv 

■’■n I’liii, in Faipfitn nt.inlc. ’howL-a hi.-. to him ; hut he 

shut h*> i\fs itunnc tho '*hi'io M-i'. Sot V u, Futrum, i lu- p .-ul. 
XlitiT -ui h . saiiipli-. m_hr ho x.lili U 

'.•J 'i ho 7 fh. sfh. '..t.fi, -.Ut ruth, •.-t'l. I ihf .S.uh. .wi '.-'ih 

.inn.'o- ■ f till. Kule of I’.ichu'u u?. imp . ->6 into'crable i .ns ri 

Ml luo and iii-irt.tii itu-n. 

t.ti Tht iliur- il anil n.xitiimal pravrri '.f tlu it uk; are ri'i I'l <•<*• 
tli'CU--*.xl Ijt t’x.-v!-.in, in liX thira .md iVurtli h. --xs .'t b.i I' .'ti.- 
aid he coi'tart’y pri-frr- thi Utur.:,'., wK.tU in ar-,’i.i h't.A 
dictatul to th'. muntot<jrit.> it 'labct.- e- 
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Even sleep, the last refuge of the unhappy, was 
rigorously measured : the vacant hours of the 
monk heavily rolled along, without business or 
pleasure ; and, before the close of each day, he 
had repeatedly accused the tedious progress of 
the sun.^i In this comfortless state, supersti- 
tion still pursued and tormented her wretched 
votaries.®^ The repose which they had sought 
in the cloister was disturbed by a tardy repent- 
ance, profane doubts, and guilty dedres ; and, 
while they considered each natural imjmlse a-;>an 
unpardonable sin, they perpetually trembled on 
the edge of a flaming and bottomless abyss. 
From the painful struggles of disease and des- 
pair, these unhappy victims w'ere sometimes re- 
lieved by madness or death ; and, in the sixth 
century, an hospital was founded at Jerusalem 
for a small portion of the austere penitents, who 
w^ere deprived of their senses. 63 Their visions, 
before they attained this extreme and acknow- 
ledged term of frenzy, have afi'orded ample ma- 
terials of supernatural history. It was their 
firm persuasion, that the air, which they breathed, 
was peopled with invisible enemies ; w ith in- 
numerable demons, who watched ever\' occa- 
sion, and assumed every form, to terrify, and 
above all to tempt, their unguarded viitue. 
Jlie imagination, and even the senses, were de- 
ceived by the illusions of distempered fanaticism ; 
and the hermit, whose midnight prayer was op- 
pressed by involuntary slumber, miglit easily 
confound the phantoms of horror or delight, 
which had occupied liis sleeping and his wakjiig 
dreams. 6 ^ 

The Cfeno- monks Were divided into two 

bites and classes : the Cixnobitesy who lived 
under a common, and regular, dis- 
cipline ; and the Anachorets, who indulged their 
unsocial, independent, fanaticism, 6^ Tlie most 
devout, or the most ambitious, of the spiritual 
brethren, renounced the convent, as tiiey had 
renounced the world. The fervent monasteries 
of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, were surrounded 
by a Laura, a distant circle of solitary cells ; 
and the extravagant penance of the Hennits 
was stimulated by applause and emulation. 67 
They sunk under the painful weight of crosses 
and cliains ; and their emaciated limbs were con- 
fined by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, and greaves, 
of massy and rigid iron. All superfluous iiitum- 
brance of dress they contemptuously cast away; 
and some savage saints of both sexes have been 


admired, whose naked bodies were only covered 
by their long hair. They aspired to reduce them- 
selves to the rude and miserable state in w Inch 
the human brute is scarcely distinguished above 
his kindred animals: and a numerous sect of 
Anachorets derived their name from-their humble 
practice of grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia 
with the common herd. 63 They often usurped 
the den of some wild beast whom they affected 
to resemble; they buried themselves in some 
gloomy cavern, which art or nature had scooped 
out of the rock ; and the marble quarries of The- 
bais are still inscribed with the monuments of 
their penance. 63 The most perfect Hermits are 
supposed to have passed many days without 
food, many nights without sleep, and many years 
without speaking; and glorious was the man (I 
abuse that name) who contrived any cell, or seat, 
of a peculiar construction, which might expose 
him, in the most inconvenient posture, to the in- 
clemency of the seasons. 

Among these heroes of the mo- ^ 
nastic life, the name and genius of 
Simeon Stylites7u have been iinmor- 
taliscd by the singular invention of an aeiial 
penance. At the age of thirteen, tlie young 
Syrian deserted tlie profession of a shepherd, 
and threw iiimself into an austere monastery. 
After a long and painful noviciate, in which 
Simeon was repeatedly saved from pious suicide, 
he established his re>idence on a mountain, 
about thirty or forty miles to the east of Antioch. 
'Within the space of a man'lra, or circle of 
stones, to which he had attached himself by a 
ponderous chain, he a’^cended a column, which 
was successively raided from tJie height of nine, 
to that of sixty, feet from the ground.7i In this 
last, and lofty, station, the Syrian Anachoret re- 
sisted the heat of thirty summers, and the cold 
of as many winters. Habit and exercise iii- 
structcil him to maintain his dangerous situation 
without fear or giddiness, and successively to 
assume the different postures of devotion. He 
sometimes prayed in an erect attitude, with his 
outstretched arms in the figure of a cross ; but 
liis most familiar practice was tliat of bending 
his meagre skeleton from the forehead to the 
feet; and a curious spectator, after numbering 
twelve hundred and forty-four repetitions, at 
length desisted from the endless account. The 
progress of an ulcer in his thigh7-3 might shorten, 
but it could not disturb, this cekAial life ; and 


61 Cij-ian, from hi-> ovn eTPerienrp, de<cnb<»s the u’ i, or li=t* 
Itssnes,-. of mind and t'lwhuli a nioik »h.n lie 

smheii to find him-jc't alone Sapui'^ue ctrrtxl tur et j'ljrcmt'ir 
ctiiam, et ''oiein velut ad otoasum tardiUs prooeiantem treLi.us iii- 
lue-ur. Inst.tut x. 1.) 

1 he itinpiation-. and of Stairnas were rommunmi^ed 

bvthat unfortunate youth to hi' tij^nd ''t ( hry->.x-tom **i-e Vluid'e- 
tonS W'ork>, to[. i. p lii7 — IM. ^uinethin" 'imilar intrixlui fs the 
life of every 'amf and the famous Iru^'o, or Ij^atnu. die founder of 
the Jesuits (Vie d’lnujd d« Ouiposcoa, tom i. p 2'J— aS ) may 


• ■ ■ I ' . ' dtfviU Went most for- 

* ' ■ 'he Uc-^mO, esre lallr 

■ • < . .the hr't bixT'-Uuv '.f 

• . • .in. . p 4rs I P'.. 

^ ■ TVs ), x..d. above ad, 

' ‘ • e- •' viiii llie'C writer-, 

who compare the cMnmon, and aohtarv, life, reveal the aba->e ord 
danpi»r of the latter. 

^ >tt-cer. Tbeuiur. Ecclesia^t. tom. u. p. 2o5 21S. Th.».:.a'..n 


(Disriplme doIEj' ' if 

these Is. Wher • • ' , • . , • • . • .i i- 

nes' of .Tonlm, It % 

f.r Iheodoret, i. i‘ '••I I’l” ni. 

1 IT. p 7y3— Sf-3' has concettat the lives and miracles of thirty 
Anuhorets. Eva^U'fl i. c li) more briefly celebrates the monks 
an<l heniiiLs of {' lostine 

nS .Sozomen, I m. c. 33 The t.Tcat St. Enhrem composed apane- 
gvnc on these or grazing inuiiks. ('filkmont, Mem. KlcIisw 

toni.vni. V. i‘i‘2 ' 

O'* The I*. Sitard iMiS'inns du levant, tom li. p. 217— 2331 ex- 
aiiiiard the cave-ns of the I^;w> r Thtbaw w ith wonder and devction. 
The in'cnpuoiib are in the old Syriac charactcT, wluch was used by 
the Christians of H.thyssima. 

7*1 “See Theovlorct m Vit. Patrum, 1 ix- p. StS— S^l ), Antonr (m 
Vit. ratrum, 1 i p ITh— 177 ), < osnia»(in Avseinan. Kmliot < )nental. 
tom 1. p 23'*— 2.'3 », Ev.acnus (1. i. c. 13, H ), and Tillemoni (Mem. 
hcvh' to*n T\. p. il7— 

7t The narrow cirruniference of two cubits, or three feet, which 
Ev-igrms assigns for the summit of the column, is mcoiu-istent with 
rea-von, w*th facts, and with the rules of architecture. The people 
wl.t saw it truiii in low might l>e easily deceived. 

7i I mu't not conceal a piece of ancient scandal concerning the 
origin • f thi5 ulcer It ha^ been reported, that theltevil. assuming an 
angv-Lc form, ins. ted him ti- ascend, like Eii’oh, into a fiery chariot. 
TKo s i.nt t>> hisiity rai-ed hu foot, and Satan aeized the tnoment of 
ji.tlicu, g thi^ choato^euiem on his vanity. 
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the patient Hermit expired, without descending 
from hib column. A prince, who should capri- 
ciously indict such tortures, would he deemed a 
tyrant; but it would burpasb the power of a ty- 
rant, to impose a long and miserable existence 
on the reluctant victims of his cruelty. Tliis 
voluntary martyrdom must have gratlually de- 
stroyed tlie sensibility both of the mind and body ; 
nor can it be jire^umed that the fanatics, who 
torment themselves, are susceptible of any lively 
affection for the rest of mankind. A cruel un- 
feeling temper has distinguished the monks of 
every age and country: their stern indifference, 
whicli is seldom mollified by personal friend- 
ship, is inflamed by religious hatred ; and their 
merciless zeal has strenuously administered the 
holy office of the Inquisition. 

,, , , The monastic saints, who excite 

Mir.v I.-, and 

unr-iupuf only tlie contem{)t and jrityor .i jrhi- 
eiiDiiK,. losopher, vv ere respected, anti almost 
adoroil, by the prince and peo])le. Successive 
cr(>v\'ds of pilgrims from Gaul and India sidiited 
the divine pillar of Simeon; the tiibes of Sara- 
cens disputed in anns the honour of his bene- 
diction ; the queens of Arabia and iVrsia grate- 
fully confessed his supernatural virtue; and the j 
angelic Hermit was consulted by the younger I 
'I'heodosins, in the most important concerns of 
the church and state. His remains were trans- 
ported from the mountain of Telenissa, by a so- 
lemn procession of the patriarch, the master- 
general of the East, six bishops, twenty-one 
counts or tribunes, and six thousand soldiers; 
and Antioch revered his bones, as her glorious j 
ornainoiit and impregnable defence. Tlie fame 
of the apostles and martyrs "as gradually 
eclipsed by these recent ami popular Anach*>- 
rets; the Christian world fell pro-^tratc before 
their shrines; and the miracles asciibed to their 
relics excelled, at least in number and duiation, 
the spiritual exploits of their lives. Rut the 
golden legend of their lives'^ was embellished 
by the artful credulity of their interested breth- 
ren ; and a believing age was easily persuaded, 
that the slightest caprice of an Egvptian or a 
Syrian monk, had been sufficient to interrupt 
the eternal laws of the universe. The favourites 
of Heaven were accustomed to cure inveterate 
diseases with a touch, a word, or a distant mes- 
sage ; and to expel the most obstinate demons 
from the souls, or bodies, which they possess /I. 
They famdiarly accosted, or imperiously com- 
manded, the lions and serpents of the desert ; 
inftised vegetation into a sapless trunk ; sus- 
pende<i iron on the surface td' the water, passed 
the Nile on the back of a croct)dde, and refreshed 
them-,e]ve's in a fierv furnace. These extravagant 
tales, wliich di'^jilay the fiction, veithoul the gc- | 
iiius, of poetrv, have seriously atKcte'd the re-a- • 
son, the faith, and the irmrals, of the Christians. I 
Their credulitv debased .ami vitiated 

SxippT'-flflATI • 

oftheaye. the facuItics of the mind ; they cor- 

71 I know not how to s.'Iect or T^)erif 5 the n-i-.rar ’es nnta.neiS m the 
PiUe P’lirnm of Ko;we!'iP. as the numJ-er vs-r. rr,,,t »x si e 


rupted the evidence of history ; and superstition 
gradually extinguished tile hostile light of phi- 
losophy ami science. Every mode of religious 
worship vvliich had been practised by the saints, 
every mysterious doctrine vvhicli they believed, 
was fortified by the sanction of tlivine revelation, 
and ail the manly virtues were oppressed by the 
servile and pusillanimous reign of the monks. 
If it 1)0 possible to measure the interval between 
the philoso])hic writings of Cicero anil the sacred 
iegeud of Theodoret, between the character of 
I C’ato and that of Simeon, we ina\ appreciate tlie 
I memorable revolution which was acconiplisht*d 
I in the Roman empire within a period of five 
! hundred years. 

1 1. U'he progress of Ciiristianity 
has been marked by two glorious and of thTLa**"'" 
decisive victories: over the learned 
and luxurious citizens of the Roman empire; 
and over the vvaiiike baibariaiis of Scvtlua and 
Germany', who subverted tlie empire, and em- 
braced the religion, of the Romans. Tlie (Joths 
were tlie foremost of tliese savage proselvtes; 
and the nation was indebted for its conversion to 
a countryman, or, at least, to a subject, worthy 
to be ranked among the inventors of useful arts, 
w ho have deserved the remembrance and grati- 
tude of posterity. A great number of Roman 
provincials had been led away into captivity by 
the Gothic bands, who ravaged Asia in the time 
of Gallienus: and of these captives, many were 
Christians, and several belonged to the eccle- 
siastical order. Tiiose involuntary missionaries, 
dispersed as slaves in the villages of Hacia, suc- 
cessively la})Oured for tlie salvation of tlieir mas- 
ters. The seeds, which they planted, of the 
} evangelic dociiine, were gradually propagated; 

and before the end of a century, the pious work 
, was achieveil liy tiie hiliuurs of CIphilas, whose 
' ancestors had been transported beyond the Da- 
; nulie from a small tt)wn of C'appadocia. 

! Clphdas. the bishop and apostle 
of tile Goths, "+ acquired their love ueotute’o^'. 
and reverence by his blameless life 
and indefatigable zeal ; and they received, with 
implicit confidence, the doctrines of truth and 
virtue, wliich he preached and practised. He 
executed the arduous task of translating the 
Scriptures into their native tongue, a dialect of 
the German, or Teutonic, language; but he 
prudently suppre-vsed the four books of Kings, 
as they miglit tend to irritate the fierce and san- 
guinary spirit of the barbarians. The rude, im- 
)>ertVct, idiom of soldiers and shepherds, so ill 
((ualified to communicate any spiritual ideas, was 
improved and rniKlulated by his genius; and 
L’lphila'', Ix'fore be cq|^d frame his version, was 
obligeti to compose a new alpliabet of twenty- 
four letters ; four of which he invented, to ex- 
press the peculiar sounds that were unknown to 
the Greek, and Latin, pronunciation."^ But 
the pro‘'perous state of the Gothic church was 
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soon afflicted by war and intestine discord, and 
the chieftains were divided by religion as well as 
by interest. Fritigern, the fiiend of the Ro- 
mans, became the proselyte of Ulphilas ; while 
the haughty soul of Athanaric disdained the yoke 
of the empire, and of the Go'^pel. Tlte laith ot 
the new converts was tried by the pci "ocntijin 
which he excited. A wagon, be iring aloft the 
shapeless image 6f Thor, jicrhaps, tir »jf Woden, 
was condiicted in solemn procession through tiie 
streets of the canap ; and the rebels, wlio refu^^vl 
to worship the g(»d of their f.ithers, wmv imme- 
diately burnt, with their tents aiul lamilies. Tiie 
cliaracter of Ulphilas recommendeil liim to the 
esteem of the Eastern court, wiicre be twice aj)- 
peared as the minister of peace; lie pleaded the 
cause of the distressed Goths, who imploiesl the 
protection of Valens; and the name of d/ascs 
was applied to this spiritual guide, who con- 
ducted liis people, through tlie deep waters of 
the Danube, to the Land of Promise. Tlio 
devout shepherds, wlio were attached to Ids per- 
son, and tractable to his voice, ac(]niesccil in their 
settlement, at the foot of the ^Ia*'ian mounfdn-,. 
in a country of wooillands and paNtines, wiiith 
supported tlieir Hocks and iard'>, and enuolcJ 
them to purchase the coin and wine of the mose 
plentiful provinces. Tlie-'C luirmless huh.uia t"* 
multiplied in obscure peace, and tlie profession 
of Christianity.'" 

TheGfrtiw, Tiieir fiercer bretliren, tlie f)r- 
niidahie Visigoth^, univeisully adopi- 
«nitu.ue Chn». ed the religion of tlie Roman'-, with 
A. D. &c. whom they mruntainod a pcr)>etiial 
intercourse, of war, of friendship, or of con- 
quest. In their long and victorious march from 
the Danube to the Atlantic Ocean, they converted 
their allies : they educated the i isi ng geneiation ; 
ami the devotion wiuch reigned in tlie camp of 
Alaric, or the court of Thoulouse, might eddy, 
or dingrace, the palaces of Rome and ('oiiNf lU- 
tinople."^ During the same peiiod, Clnistiani y 
was ernliraced by ainiust all the harhariaiis. who 
established their kingdoms on the ruin-. < f t'lc 
Western empire ; the ijurgundian'. in chml. t.io 
Suevi in Spain, the Vandal-, in Abica, the O 
trogotii-, in ikinnonia, rind the \nij*iU'. hpuL , ’’ 
mercenaries, that raised Odoacer to the thi'-ne of 
Italy. Tiie FrankN and the Saxons -.till p. * 
vered in tlie errors of i’agaiU'.m ; hut the ih i.sk > 
olitaiiied the inonareiiy of (iani l>y tJieii ’ ■>- 
mission to tiie example of C'lo'i-; anil (Ii^ 
Saxon coiujuerors of Rritaiii ^'ere ree’ -i., t 
from their sa% ige snpeM stition liy the mi-.- ion i> 
of Rome. I'liese harliarian proseKti's disj.-.acii 
an ardent and succes'.fni ze.d in the pnipaguion 
of the faitii. Tlie ^^gpovingian kings, .m { 
their successors, Charlemagne and the O'^ho-. 
extended, by their laws and \ictories, the domi- 
nion of the cross. England produced the apos{.l« 
of Germany; and the evangelic light was gia- 

76 PhiIcKtoram* crrn*i°<nisly p'.irts; thi> un.Vr the is nf 
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dually diffused, from the neighbourhood of tlie 
Rhine, to tlie nations of the Elbe, the Vistula, 
and the Ikiltic.'^ 

The ditlercnt motives which in- Motivis of their 
flnenced the reason, or the passions, t.utii. 

I of the barbarian converts, cannot easily he as- 
ceit.iined. They were often capricious and ac- 
cident il ; a dieam, an omen, tiie report of a 
' imracle, tlie ex.iinjile of some priest, or lieio, 
the thariHs of a lielieving wife, ainl, above all, 
the foitmiate e\ent of a piayer. or vow, which, 

! in a inument of danger, they luid addiessed to 
j the God of the Chi istians. The early pre- 

■ judices of education Nvere insensibly erasetl by 
i the habits of frequent and familiar society ; the 
I moral precepts of tlie Gospel were protected by 

the extravag.aat virtues of the monks ; and a 
I spiritual theology was supported Iiy the visible 
! power of relics, and the pomp of religious 
' worship. But the rational and ingenious mode 
of persuasion, which a Saxon bishop suggested 
to a popular saint, might sometimes be em])loyed 
by the missionaries, v\!io lalumred for the con- 
version of infidels. Admit,” says the saga- 
cious disputant, whatever they are jdeased to 
assert of the fabulous, and cainal, genealogy 
‘‘of their gods and goddesses, who are prupa- 
“ gated from caeh other. From this principle 
I “ deduce their imperfect natiiie, and human 
I “ infirmities, the ns-.urance tliey vsere born, and 

■ “the probability that they will die. At wliat 
“ time, by what means, from what cau^e, weie 
“ the eldest of the gods or goddesses produced? 
“ Do they still continue, or have tliey ceased to 
“ propagate? If they liave ceased, summon 
“ voiir antagonists to decl.ire the reason of tins 
“ strange alteration. If they still continue, 
“ the number of the gods must become infinite ; 
“ and shall we not risk, liy the indiscreet worship 

. “ of some iinpoteiit deity, to excite the rcsent- 
“ ment <d' lus jvalous supeiiiir ? The visible 
“ heavens and eaith. tlie whole system of the 
“ univer:se, which may be conceivnl by the 
‘‘mind, is it cicaled oi etem.d if cieati.d, 
“ In)W, or wIkIv, Could the g'als tlieniselves 
“cxi't hcl'.iv tlie cu Gm-'U Jf et'-iiial, how 
“could t!av a'su.iij tlie emph'e of an iiule- 
“ pemlfiit .(lid pie-c' I'tin c v, oild."* Urge tJiese 
“ arLiumviii ' ui-h ■■ my i moleiation; insi- 
nuate. at si is.i'u'hie i j r\als, the trutli, and 
he u.ty. of tac ( i-iiaijn revelation; and 
eii'lcav i.i.r to i. ake the Uiihelievcrs ashamed, 

“ witiiiuit ill k 'lu them aiigrv. ’ This nuta- 
physical ii,is.,'..n i, t,,i) retliieil peril. ips for the 
Iviihaiiaiis nf (i.r-^’anv, was foitilied ])v the 
gros-.cr Weight of.mtlioiiiv and popul.ir c<»usent. 
Tile .idv.int.’.g'* »»f temporal piospeiity had de- 
s(.r{«’dthi‘ P.i'.in cause, and p.isscd over to tlie 
sei \ il e* of ( hi i't .mitv. I lie Romans tluansi-U es, 
the ino t povveiful and en'igiiteiied nation of the 
globe, had renounced their ancient siqierstllion ; 

7'' Vf ..S.. Ill s-,.. -1. a..i\ .Ir- '*•) l-pfl till promts.; of I’hri.tj 'Tiiti 1 1 tlie 
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anfl, if the ruin of thuir empire bccmed to 
accuse the efficacy of tlie new f.uih, tlie {JK^racc 
vas already retrievcil hy the coinerbion of the 
\ict<iiit>u>> Goth^. 'I’lie \aliant and iortunate 
!>arl>ai iaii^, \\h<) snlalucMl tlie pio'inces of the 
'\\’c'>t, siuce''si\ely rcceiveil, ami retlected, the 
sa* le edif\iiii( example. peftne tin* age of 
Charleiiiagne, the Christian nations of Europe j 
might exult in the exi‘lusi\e possession of tlie 
teini)t.'rate climates, of the fertile l.uuls, w Inch 
pioduced corn, \\ine, <U(1 oil; \\Inle I lie sax age 
idol.ittrs, and their helpless idols, xxere coniirxd 
to the extremities of tlu’ earth, the d.uk «and 
frozen regions of the North.'’' 

EiTirfs <.f ihinr C'hristi.mity, uhicli opened the 
gates of Iteax'en to the )»aiharians, 
introduced an impm'tant change in tin-ir moral 
and prilitical x'on.iitiou. Tiuv rec<-iv> d, at tla* 
same time, the Use of litJeis, so essetifial to .i rc- 
liuioii wl'osc* d,.e;rt!ie'. are ccnit.niud in a sacred 
Ixt.'K, and while tliex studied the dixine »ii!th, 
t'leii minds were iu'-Linihlx enlarged l>\ the dis.. 
t,iiit xifW of i isteiy, ( f naftne, of the aits, and 
( f societx. The xeJsion of the S(.iip{uu-s into 
tlieir natixe tongue. x\ liicli li.id faiditUed their 
conxersmn, must excite, among tlieir clergy, 
some eiuiosity to read the original text, to un- 
derstaiul the sacred liturgy of the church, and to 
examine, in tlie xxritings of the fatliers, the cliain 
of tccicsiastical tradition. These spiiitual gifts 
x\ ere preserved in the Greek and I>,aiin l.anguagi s, 
xxhicli concealed tlie inestim.ilde monuments of 
ancient learning, d he immortal pioductions of | 
Virgil, Cicxro, arid Li\y, xxiJGi xx«.ie atcessjhle ! 
to the Chi istian harh.iri.uis, m nin.a.ud .i sjlt.in j 
intercour'e hetxxecn th,' reign ot* \u,. us*us, and ■ 
the times i;f Clovis and Chnhm.ine. 'Ihe : 
emulation of mankind xvas tiaoui -evd hy tlie j 
rtiiaiiilmince of a nioie ^cit^xt st.te; ami tlie , 
tl une ol’ sei^..nee '^as stei'stlx kept alive. To w uiii I 
and euhgliten tie i.iatme age of tlie Western 
xvorld. In tlie most eo- j upt state of ( !•■ is»i'n.ity, 
the harharians miglit learn jiistlve fiem the /ii>r. 
ami iiurcy from the . an.l it ll e knowledge 

of fiieir duty xvas insufficient (o guide tlnir 
actions, or to regulate their jiassions. they were 
sometimes restr.uned hy coi science, and fie- 
quently punislied by remorse. Rut the direct 
authority of redigion was less e-ffiect iial . than the 
holy communion vvhicli united them with their 
( hristian hre thren in sjujiiual friindship. riie* 
iidUie-nce of these sentiments cont« ibnteil to 
sei'ure theii hdelitx in file sorv ice, or the alli.mco, 
of the iComan-., to all*', i.ite tlie h«»nors of war, 
to na^deiafe tlie irist.Ki ce of l ompi. st. and to 
pre sol \ e, ill f h«‘ (low ntal of the e mi m .1 j»« i ni,i- • 
ni'nt resjiv-ct for the name and iii-i iiutioiis of { 
Rome. in the davs ot i’.iiamsin, tlu’ piu-'tsof j 
(hiul and Germany riiemd over ftie* pe(»ple. j 
and controlled the jurisdiction of tlie magistrate’s; j 
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anel the 2ealous prosclxtcs transferroil an etpial, 
or more ample, measure of devout ohedience, to 
the poutiil> of the ('hristian faith, d’lie sacred 
ch.n.uter of the hishi>ps was supported by their 
temporal possessions ; the\ obtained an honour- 
able seat ill llie Itgislative assimblies of soldiers 
and fitvinen ; and it was tlieir interest, as well 
as tlieir <ltity. to mollifv, bv pvacefu! counsels, 
tlie tierce* spiiit of the barb.uians. 'I'lie per- 
petual correspondence of the L.ifin tlergy. ll,e 
fiKjuent pilgrim.i'ies to Home mid .Jerusalem, 
and the grow ing ant hoi itv of the popvs, ci Tiieiiied 
the iimorj v>f the Ciii istian republic ; and gr.idualiy 
produced tlie simii.ir manners, and common 
jilt ispnulencc, xv jiieh have distinguished, fiuiii 
the rest <jf mankind, the indepentleiit, and even 
IiosJile, nations of modern Europe. 

IHit the operati(»n of these causes ^ 

xxas cheeked and retarded by tlie >iiK«a in ihe 
initoitunate ace ident, w hicli infiiseil ^ ’ 

ade.uilx fioison into the cup of Salxaf ion. What- 
ever might be the cailv scnfimeiifs of L'lphilas, 
his cvmiiections x\ ilh the- e inpiie and the eluirch 
xvcie foimed dining tlie reiirn of Aiianism. ’i’he* 
{‘p<>stle of the (iotl)s siihsciibed tlie creed of Hi- 
mini ; pri’fcssed with fuidom, and perhaps with 
sincerity, that tlie Son was not equal, or consub- 
stantial to the FAriitK;*^ conimiinjcated tliese 
errors to the clergy and peojile ; and infected the 
barbaric xxorld wifli a hcresx,^’* whicli the great 
'J’luodosius proscribed nml extinguished among 
tile Homans. The temper andunileistaiuling of the 
new ju.'selxtes xverc not adapted to metaphxsical 
s"b(leti..' ; but they strenuously maintained, 
v-ImiT ti'iy had pi.iU'ly uceived, as the pnie and 
gemiiue d‘*i times of ( lin-tiaTiUs . ’J'iie adxan- 
l.*'.' ■ of pre idling rU'd exp aC'din.; the .Scrip'iires 
ill ihe 1 e ut'i'uc 1 Migi .ije, j u auii'e d the .ipostolic 
l.ii-oui’s of L'ipl.ii is and his siKcessors ; and they 
ordained a competent nur.ber ot bishops and 
prisbxters for the instruction of the kindred 
tiibes. Tho Ostrogoths, the Rurguiulians, tlie 
Suexi, and the Vaii'.als. w!,o had listened to the 
el(.f|uenco of the Latin elergx preferred tile 
n.oie intelligible less<vns of their domestic 
teachers; and Aruini'^m xvas adopted as the 
natic n.il faith of the warlike conxerts, xxho were 
seated on the ruii s of the V esteni empire. I'his 
irreconcilable dilLienee of religicni xxas a per- 
petual source of jealousy and hatre^d ; and the 
leproach of li'irh-Tum was embittered by the 
n.oie odious Ojathet of Hcrt'lir. I'be heiocs of 
the Xortb, xvlio Ij.ul submittid, with some re- 
lin fence, to bi lieve tli.it all tin ir .inctstiir- weie 
in bell,"'’ X' ere astnni-hcil and c-xa'-pi i.iii d f j 
barn, that tiuv tl-i lU'c iv c-s had i-i.lv (i nig.d 
the* mode iJt’tlie ir efei n^l condi miiai mu. I uste *<1 
iti' the snumth aj-plause. wltuh Chiisti.in kue/s 
are accustorm d to c’Xpect from tlu-ir loval pie- 
lates, the orthodox bi-hojis and their clergy were 
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ill a state of opposition to the Arian courts; and 
their iiicliscreet opposition frequently became 
criminal, and niij'ht sometimes lie dangerous. ^7 
The pulpit, that safe and sacred organ of sedition, 
icsoinided mth the names of Pharaoli and Holo- 
fenies ; the public discontent was intlanied by 
tile hope or promise of a glorious deliverance ; 
and the seditious saints were tempted to promote 
tlie accomplishment of their own jiredictioiis. 

Oenera! Notwithstanding these priivocations, 
toicrauoii. Catholics of Gaiil, Spain, ami 

Italy, enjoyed, under the reign of the Arians, 
the free, and peaceful, exercise of their religion. 
Their haughty masters respected the zeal of a 
luimerous people, resolveil to ilie at the foot of 
their altars ; and the example of their devout 
constancy was admired and imitated liy the bar- 
barians theinsehes. The conijiierors cvatled, 
however, the disgraceful reproach, or confession, 
of fear, by attributing their toleration to the 
liberal motives of reason and humanity ; and 
while they affected the language, they imi>er- 
ceptibly imbibed the spirit, of genuine Christi- 
anity. 


Tlie peace of the church was 
cuuon^f^ sometimes interrupted. Tlie Catlio- 
VanOaid. indiscroct, the barbaiians 

were impatient ; and the partial acts of severity 
or injustice XV hich had been recommended by tlie 
Arian clergy, were exaggerated by the orthodox 
writers. The guilt of persecution may he im- 
puted to Euric, king of the Vi'.igotlis ; who 
suspended the exorcise of ecclesiastical, or*, at 
least, of episcopal, functions; and punished the 
popular bishops of Aquitain with imprisonment, 
exile, and confiscation.^ ‘ But the cruel and 
absurd enterprise of subduing the minds of a 
whole people, was undertaken by tlie Vandals 
Trenwrir. alonc. Gcnsoi'ic himself, m his 
A D uy-i::. early youth, had renounced the or- 
thodox communion ; and the apostate could 
neither grant, nor expect, a sincere forgiveness. 
He was exasperated to find, that the Africans, 
who had tied before him in tlie field, still pre- 
snnu’d fo dispute his w ill in sv nods and i lunches ; 
and ills fVrotious mind svas nic.ip.ible of fear, 
or of conipass.i(,n. Ills Catholic subjects were 
oppressed Ijv intoleiant laws and .irbitrary pu- 
nishments. The Ian 4 naa:e of (.teiisinc was 
furious and fornuMable ; the knowleilge c«f lus 
intentions might Ju-iifv the must unf.uomaMe 
interpret.itioii of his actions; ami the An..ns 
were reproaelied vutii tiie fieqiient exeeutioiis, 
which stainetl the palace, and tiu- dominions, of 
the tyrant. Amis and ambition were, however, 
the ruling passions of the monauh of the sea. 

ut Himiieiie, Ids inglurituis son, 
A. i> 177. v%ho seemed to inhei It only his v ties, 
tonnented the C.itholics w ifli the same unrelent- 


ing fury which had been fatal to his l>rot!ier. his 
nephews, and tlu‘ friends and favourites of his 


father: and, even to the Arian patriarch, who 
was inhumanly burnt alive in the mirlst of Car- 
thage. The religious war was preceded and 
prepared by an insidious truce ; persecution was 
made the serious and important business of the 
.Vandal court; and the loathsome disease, wdiich 
hastened the death of Hunneric, revenged the 
injuries, vvitliout contributing to the deliverance, 
of the cliurcli. The throne of Africa was suc- 
cessiveiv filled by the two nephews of Hunneric ; 
l.y Guiulainund, who roi^nieil about 
twelve, and by Thrasimund, who 
governed tlie nation about twenty-seven, years. 
Their administration was hostile and oppressive 
to the orthodox party. Gundamund appeared 
to emulate, or even to surpass, the cruelty of liis 
uncle ; and, if at length he relented, if he re- 
called the bisliops, and restored the freedom of 
Atlianasiaii worship, a premature death inter- 
cepted the benefits of his tardy clemency. His 
lirother, Thrasimund, was the great- Thmsimund. 
est ami most accomplished of the A.D.4y6. 
Vandal kings, whom he excelled in beauty, pru- 
dence, and magnanimity of soul. But tliis 
magnanimous character was degraded by his in- 
tolerant zeal anti deceitful clemency. Instead 
of threats and tortures, he employed the gentle, 
but elKeaeious, powers of seduction. Wealth, 
dignity, and the royal favour, were the liberal 
rewards of apostasy; tlie Catholics, who had 
violated the laws, miglit purchase their pardon 
liy the renunciation of their faith ; and whenever 
Thrasimund meditated any rigorous measure, he 
patiently waited till tlie indiscretion of his adver- 
saries furnished him with a specious opportunity. 
Bigotry vvas his last sentiment in the hour of 
death; and he exacted from liis successor a 
solemn oath, that he would never tolerate the 
sectaries of Athanasius. But his niidcnc. 
successor, Ililderic, tlie gentle son a.d. 
of the savage Hunneric, preferred the duties of 
humanity and justice, to the vain obligation of 
; an impious oath; and his accession was glori- 
' ouslv marked bv the restoration of peace and 
universal freedom. The throne of that vir- 
' tuiius, though feeble monarch, was 
' iisurjied by Ids ctnisin Cielinier, a o 
zealous Aiiau but the Vandal kingdom, before 
he could enjov or tibu-'C his power, v>as sub- 
verted bv the arms of IJelisurius; and the ortho- 
dox paity iLtaliated the injuries which they had 
eiiduieil. " 

! The pass|,m.ito declamations of ^ 
tlie C’ltlniiics, tlie sole liistoriaiis of .x tV i^r .e. u- 

, , turn ui .\frua. 

, tills peisccution, caiiiuit aiiord any 
ilistinet series uf causes and events ; any impar- 
tial view of ciiaracteis, or counsels: but the 
' most remaikable circumstances, that ileserxe 
; either credit or notice, may be refei*red to the 
following heads . I. In tlie original law, which 
[ is still extant,''* Hunneric expressly declares. 


S7 The Epi'tW of s,(i,-,niii«, f>ishnp of Clermonf, the V'l 

poth«. and ot .Vvitn-. bi-hop <f iiiui.r the -n., 

^plen, ui iitrlt hint'-, the zencTt’ d.-p-s-itsin- 't the 

( ith-'li,-,. I'he hi'{.’r> oi i .uid lho<«li>nc will 'Hice-.t '<>me 
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and the declaration appears to be correct, that lie 
had faithfully transcribed the regulations and 
penalties of the Imperial edicts; a'rainst tlie he- 
retical congrc'j^ations, the clergy, and the petiple, 
>vho dissented from the established religion. If 
the rights of conscience h<ul been understood, the 
(’.itholics must lia\e condemned their past con- 
duct, or acquiesced in their actual sutlerings. 
Rut they still persisted to refuse the indulgence 
\\ hieh they claimed. Vhile tliey trembled under 
the hish of }»ersecution, they praised the lauitutde 
severity of llunneric himself, who burnt or ba- 
nished great numbers of ^lanieh.eans ; anil 
they rejected, with horror, the ignominious com- 
promise, tliat the disciples of Arius, anil of 
Athanasius, should enjoy a reciprocal and similar 
toleration in the territoi ks of tlie Komans, and 
in tliose of the Vaml.ils.'*' II. 'I’he praitice of 
a confeieiu’e, wiiieh the ('atlu>lii-> hail st) fjo- 
(juentU usetl to insult and juinish their i»hstmate 
antagonists, was letoitcd against themselves. 

.\t the command of Ilunnenc, four huu<hed 
and si\tv-si\ orthodox liishops assembliil at 
C.irthage ; but vfheti they were admitted into the 
hall of audience, tliev had tlie inortilicatum of 
beholding the .Vrian C'yrila exalted on the pa- 
triarehal throne. Tlie ihsjiutants veere separated, 
after the mutual and ordinary reproaches of 
noise and silence, of delay and precipitation, of 
military force and of popular clamour. One 
martyr and one confessor were selected among 
the Catholic bishops ; twenty-eiglit escaped by 
flight, and eighty-eight by conformity; forty- 
six were sent into Corsica to cut timlier for the 
royal navy; anti tiiree hundred ami two wvie 
banished tt) the diHerent parts of Afric i, i \pt>sid 
to tile insults of their enemies, .md lautuPy tlc- 
]iriviil of all tile teiujiur.il ami spnitual c«>mlt*rts 
of life.' Tile !l.lr^isllip-^ ut ten ve.iis’ exile mu-t 
have reduced their numbers; and if tiny h,ul 
comphid witli the law uf riu.i-imund, whiih 
prolnbited anv episct'j'al consccr.i'ions, the or- 
lliodox cliiirch ot Africa mu-.t l-aveexpiixd with 
the lives of its actual lutinbeis. They tbs- 
obeyed ; and their disohedience was punished by 
a second exile of two Imndreil ami twenty- 
bishops into Sardinia ; wliere they languishtd 
fifteen years, till the accession of the gracious 
Ilihieric.' ^ The two islantls were judiciously 
chosen by the malice of their Ari.iii tyrants. 
Seneca, fiotn his ovin txpenence, lias ileplored 
and ev.itT'iernted tlm ini-erablc st.ite of Corsii.t, T 
ami the piinty nf Sardinia was overbalancid l»y 
tlie nnw link some (jualitv ot' the air.'- III. The 
real of (n ns'. ne. ami Ih- su< ce-'* -’rs. f 4 >r tin* con- 
version of the Caliiolii-, must have nmlerid 
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them still more jealous to guard the purity of 
the \ aiulal faith. IJefore tiie chinches were 
linally shut, it was a crime to appear iii a bar- 
baiian ihess ; ami tliose w ho })resumeii to neglect 
the royal mamlate, were rudelv ilraggeii back- 
wards by thiir long hair.'"' ’I'he Falatiiie offi- 
cers, who refused to profis*. tlie religion of their 
prince, wcie iguoinmiously stiijiped of tiieir 
lumouis ami employments; liunisiied to S,ir- 
dinia and Sicily ; or comleimud to the servile 
labour-, of slaves ami peasants in the tields of 
I tica. In the ihstncls vvliich had been pecu- 
liarly allotted to tlie Vandals, the exercise of 
the Catholic worsliip was more strictly prohi- 
bited ; and severe penalties were denounced 
against the guilt both of the missionary and tlie 
pio'.elyte. lly tliese arts, the* faith of the* biu-ba- 
riaiis was preserved, and their zeal was inflamed : 
they ihscharged. v\ith devout fury, the office of 
•'piis, informers, or executioners; and vvhenevtr 
their cavalry took the fitlil, it w.is the favourite 
amusement of the march, to defile tlie churches, 
and to insult the clergy ot the* adverse fac- 
tieui . 1 \". 'riie citizens w ho had been edu- 
c.itc'd in the luxury of the Koinaii province, 
were* delivered, with exquisite cruelty, to the 
Moors of the desert, A venerable train of 
bisliops, presbyters, and deacons, witli a faithful 
crowd of four thouiojul and ninety-six persons 
whose guilt is not precisely ascertained, were 
tom from their native Jiomes, by tlie command 
of Hunneric. During the night, they were 
confined, like a lierd of cattle, amidst fliiir own 
oiduri . during tile day tliey jmrsued theii inarth 
over the burning sands; and if tiny fainted 
undi r the heat ami fatigue, they were goaded, 
01 di.i;:er<.<l .dong, til) they exjdud in the hands 
of thiir tormentor-'. 1 i Tlu-se unhappy exiles, 
when tliey leached the .Moori>h huts, might ex- 
cite the compa''''ion of a people, whose native 
humanity vva" neither imjiroved by rea-on, nor 
eomque'd by fanaticism . but if they escaped 
the ilangers, they were Cimdenined to share 
the distress, of a 'sivage life. V. It is in- 
cumbent on tlie authors of persecution previ- 
ously to lefleet, whethi-r they are* determined to 
support it in tlie l.-ist extreme* They excite the 
ri.ime which tliey strive to extinguish; and it 
s«,on becomes riece*ssary to cha.stise the con- 
tumacy, as well as the crime, of the oflender. 
*l'he fine, whiih he is unable or unwilling to 
di'cli.irgo, exposes his person to the seventy of 
the law , and his conteinjit of lighter penalties 
suggi'-ts the use and proprie-ty of cajiital punish- 
im nt. 'I hroiigh the veil of fiction and tle- 
cl.uaalion, we may clearly perceive, that the 
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Catholics, more es|»ccially uii.lor tho reign of 
IIuiiiK-ric, endured the mo'teiuel and igno- 
niiiHuus tn atnieut. I - UesjK-otahle citizens, 
iiohle matrons, and consecrated \irgins, were 
stripped nakeih and raised in the air by pullcNs, 
■\\itli a weight suspended at tiieir feet. In this 
painful attitude their naked bodies were toin 
with scourges, or burnt in the most tciuler paits 
with red- hut plates of iron. The amputation of 
the cars, the nose, the tongue, and the right 
hand, was intlieted by tile Aiiaus ; anil although 
the preci-'O nimiber caunot be dLliiieti, it is 
evident that many ])ersons, among wliom a 
bishop,i'j'’ and a proconsul. ^ may be named, 
were entitled to the crown of martyrdom. Tile 
same honour has been a-^crilied to the memory 
of count Sebastian, who prtd'esscd the Nicene 
creed w ith misliviken constancy ; anti GeiiSv.ric 
might detest, as an heretic, the brave ami ambi- 
tious fugitive vvlium he ilreadetl as a rival. >' • 
VI. Anew mode of conveiaion. which might 
subdue the feeble, and alarm t)ie tinuuou-,, was 
employed by the Arian ministers. They im- 
posed, by fraud, or violctice, the rites of bap- 
tism ; and puni-ihcd tiio ap >stasy of th-- 
Cathiilics, if tliey discl.umcd tins odion-, an { 
profane ceremony, which scandilously vii.latcil 
the freedom of the will, and tiie unity of the 
sacrament, t The iiostile sects liail formerly 
allovvcd tlie validity of caih otlar’s iiaptisin ; 
and the innovation, mi fiercely maintained by 
the Vandals, can be imputed only to the ex- 
ample and advice of the Donatist'. Vfl. The 
Arian clergy surpassed, in religious cruelty, the 
king and his Vandals j but they were incapable 
of cultivating the spiritual vineyard, wiiich tliey 
were so desirous to possess. A patriarch *■'' 
might seat hiniscdf on tlie throne of (’arth.ige ; 
home bishops, in the princip.d cities, nuglit 
usurp the place of their rivals; I.ut the small- 
ness of their niunhers, and their ignorance of 
the Larin language.^ '' disqualifierl the b.uha- 
ij.ms for the ecc!esia,tic<il ministry of a great 
ihur«.h ; and the At’ncans, after the loss of thtir 
OJtl'odox p.isr.ji-s, were depiJvtil of the pi, bln 
tM}ci-.e of ( Inisti.i iitv. \ III. The euipeioi 
v.cte tiie natUMl jji'otei’foi ^ of the Hi>mo,Hi'>iau 
iloefri/ie r .in<l the faithful peopli* of Aliica, 
both as Romans and as Catholics, prefeiicd 
tlieir lawful sovci\iirnty to the iisurjiation of 
the barbarous heretica. Duiing an interval of 
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j peace and fiieinlshlp, Ilunneiic restored the 
C.irlieJi.il of C.ulliage; at tiie inti, reesslon of 
Zeno, vvlu) rLigiietl in tlie Last, ami ut' 1‘i.icidia, 
the daughter and relict of tinpuors, mid tie 
lister of the ijUeen of' the Wu.daU * JUu this 
I ileceiit reg.irti was of short duiation ; and liie 
haughty tvrant displaced his cont'Uipt fur tiie 
I religion of the einpiie. hv studiiuoU airanging 
the bloody images of peisecution. in all tiie 
. piiiKipal streets thiough which the Roman 
ambassadtir must jiass. in las esav to the pa- 
lace.'i'* .Vii oath uas reijuired fio'U tiie bishops, 
who Were assembled at Carth.igc, that they 
weiuld support the succession of his sou Hil- 
deric, and that they would renouue.' all foreigf^ii 
or iran^f/nnriftr correspondence. Tiiis en- 
gagement, consistent, as it slmuld seem, witli 
their moral and religious lUities. w as refused 
by the moie sagacious memhcis of the as- 
sembly. d’lieir refusaJ, faintly colouied i'v the 
pieteiice that it is uiiLiwful lor a ( iirisji.m 
to swc.ir, must provoke the suspicions uf a j- a- 
lous t v rant. 

I 'I’he Catholic's, oppressed by ft>y.il ^ 

■ and inilitarv foice, were fai supi.iior iruii-. 
j ti» their adversiiries in numbers and learning. 
With tlie s.ime* weapons wlueli the Greek 
and L.itui farlur', h.id alrea ly [irovided for the 
Aiian coiilrovei sv, thev upeatedlv silenced, or 
vani|uislied, the tierce and ill'tci.ite succe&sors of 
L'lpliilas. The coiiseiouMiess of t'lvirown su- 
periority might iiave laiseil thi.ni iil.ove the .nis 
and passuiiis of rehgious w irf ue, \ 1 1. iii-n ,id 
of assuming such lionourable ju nie, the oi lii.idox 
theologians were tempted, by the assuriiicc of 
impunity, to compose fictions, wlmh must ia* 
stigmatised with the epuliets of fViud ami foi- 
gcT). The-y ascribed theirovvn poKiniial woiks 
to the most venerable names of (’hrisu.m .inti- 
(juity; tlie characters of Athanasius and Augiistin 
wcie awkw.vrdlv person, ited by Vigilius and his 
disciples ; I ‘ ’ and the famous creeil, wliich so 
cle.uly expounds the rnvsteries of tlie 'IVimly 
,m«l the Incarnation, is deduced, with strong 
[u«)b,ibility, from this Miican school,''^ Lvcii 
the Scnptuios tiu-mselves were jiiuf imd bv 
tlieir rash and sacrilegious 1. in<ls. I’ue im - 
inorahle text, whuii assert' tlie umtv of the 
"I'href. who bear witness iu lu iveu.^' ’ is lon- 
deinned by the universal siknee ih tiie oitiiodox 
fullers, ancient versions, and .u.lhi^iUic manu- 
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scripts. It was 6r'5t alli^getl !)y the Catholic 
bishops v^honl Ilunouric suimnonotl to tlie con- 
teronce of’ C'ari]ia;^c. ^ ^7 An alto<Torical inter- 
pretation, ill the 1‘orin. jierliajis, of a marginal 
note, invadc-ci the text of the Eatin Bibles, which 
were renewed and corrected in a dark period of 
ten centuries After the imention of print- 

in,:^,!*'’ the editors of the Greek Testament 
Gehied to their ov\n prejudices, or those of the 
times ; and the pious fraud, which was em- 
braced with equal 2 eal at Rome and at Geneva, 
has Ix^eii infinitely multiplied in everj’ country 
and every language of modern Europe. 

Tile example of fraud must excite 

and rairaUes. . . , , . - , 

suspicion ; and the s[)ecious miracles 
by which the African Catliolics liave defended 
the truth and justice of their cause, may be 
ascrilied, witli more reason, to their own industry, 
Ilian to tlie viNiLde pioteetion of Iltaveii. liet 
tiie historian, who \iews tills rtligio-.is conflict 
wi’tliaa i.iiprirtial e\e, may condescend to men- 
tion tin - pieternatural e\ent, which will edify 
the de\out, and surprise the incudidwus. Ti- 
pasad-i a niaiitiinc colt-ny of .'\Iauritania, 
sixteen miles to the east of C’a*sarea, had been 
distinguislKd, in every age, by the oilliodox zeal 
of its inhabitants. They had braved the fury of 
the Duiiatists ; they resisted, or eluded, the 
tyranny of tlic .Brians. The town was deserted 
on the approach of an heretical blsliop : most of 
the inliaiiitants who could procure ships passed 
o\cr to the coast of Spain; and the unhappy 
remnant, refusing all communion with the 
usurper, still piesume»l to iiohl tlxir pious, but 
illegal, asscinldii -s. Their ilisobedience eva-'- 
peritctl tile cuh‘lfy of Iluneeiic. A military 
count wa-, de-'pati. }iv.d from Caitl ::;:e to lipas.i . 
he collected tile CaihoLcs in tiu Forum, and. in 
the piesi-iiCe ot tlie wiiole [.'ov'me, dipnsed 
the guilty of riieir ri.Jit luritU .md their t*».;giies. 
But ti.e lioly coni'. ssor^ contuim t to '•pvak 
without tongues : and this mimcle is afte-ud by 
A'ictor. an Afac-m bolmp, who [mbb-.!u.d a.i 
history of the persecution within tv\o \eais aficr 
the event. ‘‘ If any one,*’ says Victor, 
“ should doubt of the truth, let him repair to 
** Constantinople, and listen to the clear and 
perfect language of Restitutus, the sub-deacon, 
“ one of tliese glorious sufferers, who is now 
lodged in the palace of the emperor Zeno, 
“ and is respected by tlie devout empress.” At 
Constantinople we are astonished to find a cool. 
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a learned, and unexceptionable witness, without 
interest, and without passion, jEneas of Gaza, 
a Platonic philosopher, has accurately described 
his own obserxations on these African suilerers, 
•* I saw' them mystif : 1 heard them speak : I 
“ diligently enquired by what means such an 
articulate xoice could be fonned without any 
organ of speech : I used my eyes to examine 
“ tlie report of my ears . I opened their mouth, 
“ and saw that the wlioie tongue had been coiu- 
pletely torn away by the roots ; an operation 
“ which the pliysicians generally suppose to be 
mortal.” Tlie testimony of ..Eneas of Gaza 
might be confirmed by the superfluous exidence 
of the emperor Justinian, in a perpetual edict ; 
of count 3Iarccilinus, in his Ciironicle of tJie 
times; and of pope Gregory the First, who had 
re-.ided at Constantinople, as tlie minister of the 
Roman pontiff.’-^ dhey all lived within the 
compass of a century ; and they all appeal to 
their personal knowledge, or the public notoriety, 
for the truth of a miracle, which was repeated in 
several instances, di'.played on the gieiitest tlie- 
atie of the world, and submitted, duiing a series 
of years, to the calm examination of the senses. 
This supernatural gift of the African confessors, 
who spoke without tongues, will command the 
assent of tliose, and of those only, who alre'ady 
believe, that their language was pure and or- 
thodox. But the stubborn mind of an infidel 
is guarded by secret, incurable, suspicion ; and 
the Arian, or Socinian, who has seriously re- 
jbCteil the doctriue of the Trinity, will not be 
shaken by tlie most plausible evidence of an 
Athanarian miracle. 

The \'andals and the Ostrogoths Tier'n'of 
pcisoxtred in the professitui of 
/.i.ani'm till the final luiii of the 
kmgdtims whivh they had founded .'o-.o*. 
in Atrita and Italy. The barbarLuis of Gaul 
submitted to the orthodox dominion of the 
Flanks; and S[)ain w.is restored to the Catholic 
chuicli by the xoluutary cunxcrrioii of the Visi- 
goths. 

TiiiN salutary revolution ,vas md 

h.'isleiied bv the example of a roval ^-artvrdnm rf 

* ^ , • Kermenepki 

martyr, w horn our calmer reason m 

may style an ungrateful rebel, Eeo- 

xigild, the Gothic monarch of Spain, deserved 

the respect of lus enemies, and the loxe of his 

subjects : the Catholics enjoyed a free toleration, 

and his Arian synods attempted, without much 
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success, to reconcile tlieir scruples by abolishing 
the unpopiil.ir nre of a sfond baptism. Ills 
eldest SDH Herrnene^iid, w {u) was in%ested by 
las lather with the royal tijadem, and the fair 
pi incipahty i>f Ba.-tic;i, contracted an hoinnir- 
alde and orthodox alliance with a Merovingian 
princess, the daughter of Sigebert, king of Aiis- 
trasia, and of the famous Brunechild, The 
beauteous Inguiidis, who wa-^ no more tlum 
thirteen years of age, was received, heiov cvl, and 
persecuted, in the Arian court of T(»ledo; and 
her religious constancy was .dternati ly asN,,uilretl 
with hlantiishinonts and violence hy (h>isvintha, 
the Gothic (jueen, who abused the dimhle claim 
of maternal autlioritv . ' Incensed hy her re- 
sistance, Goisvintha seized the Catliolic princess 
by her long hair, inhuin.inlv dashed her against 
the ground, kicketl lier till she was covered witli 
blood, and at last gave orders that she should 
be stripped, and thrown into a basin, or fisli- 
pond.'-'' Love and bonour might excite Iler- 
nienegild to resent this injurious treatment of 
his bride ; and he was giadu.illy persuaded that 
Ingundis suffered for the cause of divine truth. 
Her tender complaints, anil the weiglity argu- 
ments of Leander, archlnshop of .Seville, accom- 
plished his conversion ; and the heir of the 
Gothic monarchy was irutiated in the Niteiie 
faith hy the solemn rites of confirmation.'-’ 
The rash youth, inriameil by zeal, and perh.ips 
by ambition, was tempted to violate the <iutKs 
of a son, and a subject; and tlie Catholics of 
Spain, altliough they could iiot complain of per- 
secution, apidauded his pious rebellion against 
an heretical father. The civil war was protracted 
by the long and olistinafo sieges of Merida, 
Cordova, and Seville, which h.id strenuously 
espoused the party of Hennenegild. He inviteil 
the orthodox barbarians, the Suevi, and the 
Franks, to the destruction of his native land : 
he solu-ited the dangerous aid of the UDin.ins, 
who possessul Afiii’a. and a jiart ‘»f tlie Spanish 
lo.ist; and his holy amh.issador, the archbishop 
Leander, ctf ctu.dly negotiattd in person with 
the I»v/,mtine lourt. I>iJt tin- hopes of the ( ’ i- 
tiuiins were crushed by the .utive ddigiiui'iif 
a rnoii.irvii w hn commanded the tn)«>ps and trt-a- 
s’lris ot Spam; anil tiu* guilty Hernumegild, 
after his vain attempts to n-si-t or to enape, 
was comiK'lled to surrender himself into the 
h.inds ot' an incensed fatiu r. I.^ovi^dd vvas 
still mindful of that sacn. d t h iraetv r ; and t!it‘ 
rebel, de-'poded of the regd -'ruanient-’, wa-, still 
jiennirted, in a ileiiiit exile, to jj/ofes^ the 
( atholic religion. His rejn ited and unsuc- 
cessful treasons iengtii piuvokeii Uie indigna- 
tion of the (jofhic king; and t!ie st utence of 
death, which he pronounced w ith apparent re- 
luctance, was privately executed in the tower 
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of Seville. The inflexible constanev with wliich 
he refuseti ti) accept the Arian communion, a.s 
tlie price t)f his s,ifety, may excuse tlie lioiiours 
tliat have been jiaiii tt) the iiumorv of St. Iler- 
nieiiegihl. His wife and infant stui w^re de- 
tained by the Komaris in ignominious captivltv 
and this domestic misfortune tarmslKtl the 
glories of Leovigild, and embittered the last 
I moments of his life. 

His s«)u and successor. Ilecareil, ^ 

, the tirst ('atholic king of .Spam, had n». tn-i v >a 
I'libibetl the f.iith i)f ids uidbrtunate i.f s,, 
biother, which he supported with ^ -"’>-vsj. 
more prudence and success. Inste.iil of re- 
volting .igaiust his father, llecared patiently ex- 
pected the hi>ur of his death. Iiisteatl of con- 
j demning his memory, he piously Mijiposed, that 
the <lying monarch hatl alijuretl the errors of 
I Arianisin, and recommended to his son the con- 
; Version of the (iothic nation. To accomjilisli 
; that salutary end, llecared convened an assembly 
' of the Arian clergy and nobles, declared himself 
I a ('atholic, and exhorted them to imitate the 
I example of tlieir jirince. The laborious inter- 

! pret.ition of donlitful texts, or the curious pursuit 
. of metaphysical arguments, wouUl have cxiited 
an endless controversy; and tlie mon.»rc h dis- 
crexily pn»poNed to his illitcTatc audience two 
subif.mti.d .ind visible arguments, tlie testimony 
ot’ E nth, ami of Heaven. 'J’he Kurth h.u! sub- 
inittc-d to the Nlteiu* svnotl the Koinans. the 
I>.irb.uT.iiis, aiitl the iniialutants t<t .Sp.im, una- 
nimously piofessc'd tlie same ortliodox creed; 

; an«l the \’is|go(hs resisted, almost .done, the con- 
I sent of the Christian world. A superstitious 
j age was prep.ired to rcviTencc, as the t^'stiiiiony 
; of //f’.Hvv), the jireternatural laires, whnh were 
! performed hy tlie skdl or virtue of the Catholic 
j clergy; tin' baptismal fonts of Osstt m Ihe- 
j tica,*’” whiih were sjiontamously replenished 
J each va'.ar, on the vigil of E.istcr;^'' an<l the 
I iniraeidous shrine of St. Alartm of Tours, which 
I Iiad alre.uly converted tin* Snevic prince and 
j people of G.illuia.J'- d’he (’atlnilic king en- 
' counter! d some difliciiltks on this impoft.irit 
cii.inge of the nationil rtdigion. V coMsjiuM, y, 
secre-flv fomented bv the (jue(.n-<lDW r, was 
l»)inied .igainst his life, and two euunts excited 
a dtllTe lolls revolt in tin- N.ulio'UU-si- (r.tlll. 
I>ut Kecared dis,uTn!.d the couspir.itors. de- 
ti if- d tin- rebels, and executed severe justice; 
wiiitli tico All ms. in their turn, might hraiui 
with tlu ripMtacfi <ji’ persoi ution. Kigi;t Insiiops, 
wImjso n mves betray tlieir barbaric origin, ab- 
Jiiii-d tiseir crrois; and ail the bo*>ks of .\rian 
theology were reduced ti) ashc-s, witii tile house 
in vvhich they liad been j>ur])OseIy collected. 
The whole' body of the \’isigoths and Suevi 
were allured or thiven into tlie pale of the Ca- 
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tholic comnuinion ; the hiith, at lea^t of the rising 
geMoriitioii, w.is ter\ent ami sincere; ami the 
cle\oiit liberality of the ])arl>ari.itis tnriclie<l the 
tliurches aiid monasteries ot Spain. Se\enty 
bishoj)s, as'.einhled in the council ot I'oledo, re- 
tei\ed the submission of tiieir conquerors; and 
tlie zeal of the Spaniards improved the Nicene 
creed, by declaring the procession of the Holy 
Ohost, from llie Son, as well as from the Father; 
a Weighty point of doctrine, which produced, 
long afterwards, the scliisin of tlie Greek and 
Latin churches. ' The royal proselyte imnic- 
<iiately saluted and consulted pope Gregory, sur- 
nained the Great, a learned and holy i)relate, 
w hose reign was distinguisiied by the conversion 
of heretics and infidels. The amb.issadors ot 
Recared respectfully ofi'ered on the tlireshoid of 
the Vatican liis rich presents of gold and gems, 
they accepted, as a lucrative exch.mge, the hairs 
of St. .John the Ihiptist ; a cross, v\liieh enclosed 
a small piece of the true wood ; and a key. that 
contained s<jnie particles of iron w hicii had been 
scraped fiom the chains of St. Peter. ^ 

Con..r>..mof Grt'jiory, tlie spiritual 

th.- i,oriib.mL, contiueror of liritain, encouraged 
A.D. &c. the pious llicodelinda, queen oi 
the I.ombards, to propagate tlie Nict-nc faith 
among tile victorious savages, w iiosc recent Cliris- 
tianity was polluted by the Arian heresy. Her 
devout labours still left room for the industry 
and success of future missionaries; and many 
cities of Italy were still disi)uted by hostile 
bishops. But tlie cause of Arianism was gra- 
dually suppressed by the vs eight of trutli, ot in- 
terest, and of example; and the controversy, 
wliich Egvpt had deiivcd from the Pl.itomc 
school, wa>. terminated, .iftcr awai t)l thne luin- 
dicd ye. IT'-, by the final coiiveision of the l.om- 
bauis of Italy. ^ 


rersomtjon of tSe 


The fii-t mis''i«>naries wlio 
preacheil the Gospel to the h.u- 
A. u 01--, i- appcalvil t*> the evidence 

of reason, and claimed the bendit ot toi<.- 
rati*)n. But no sooner had they established 
their spiritual dominion, than they exhorted 
the Christian kings to extirpate, without mercy, 
the remains of Roman or barbaric superstition. 
The successors of Clovis inflicted one hundred 
lashes on the peasants who refused to destroy 
their idols ; the crime of sacrificing to the da.'- 
mon.s was punished, by the Anglo-Saxon laws, 
with the heav ier penalties of imprisonment and 
confiscation ; ami even the wise Alfred adopted, 
as an indispensable duty, the extieme ngour of 
the INIosaic institutions.' T But the jiunisJiment 
and the crime wtie giadually abolished among 
a Christian people ; the theological disputes ut 
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the schools v'ere suspended by propitious igno- 
rance ; anti the intolerant spirit, which could 
fiiid neither idolaters nor heretics, was reduced 
to the persecution of the Jews. That exiled 
natioii liad founded some synagogues in the 
cities of Gtiul ; but Spain, since the time of 
Ilailrlan, was filled with their numerous colo- 
nies, t''' The wealth which they accumulated 
by tratle, and the management of the finances, 

, invited the pious avarice of their masters; and 
they might be oppressed without danger, as they 
had lost the u-.e, and even the remembrance, of 
arms. 8i*'ebut, a Gothic king, who reigned in 
the beginning of the seventh centurx*, proceeded 
at once to the last extremes of persecution. 1^9 
Ninety thousand Jews were compelled to receive 
the sacrament of baptism ; the fortunes of the 
ob'.tiiiatc infidels were confiscated, their bodies 
were tortured; and it seems doubtful 'whether 
they were permitted to abandon their native 
country. The excessive zeal of the Catholic 
king was moderated, even by the clergy of Spain, 
who solemnly pronounced an inconsistent sen- 
tence : that the sacraments should not be forcibly 
imposed ; but that the Jews who had been bap- 
tized should be constrained, for the honour of 
tlie church, to persevere in the external practice 
of a religion w hich they disbelieved, and detested. 
Tlieir frcijuent relapses provoked one of the suc- 
cessors of Sisebut to banish the whole nation 
from his dominions; and a council of Toledo 
published a decree, that every Gothic king 
should swear to maintain this salutary edict. 
But the tyrants were unwilling to dismiss the 
victims, whom tliey delighted to torture, or to 
dejirive tliom-'clves of the industrious slaves, 
over whom they miglit cxercUc a lucrative op- 
pu>'-vi<»n. Tlie .Jews still Continued in .Spain, 
uiiiUr tlie weiglit of the livil and ecclesiastical 
1 iws. wluth in tile same country have been faitli- 
fullv tiansciibeii in the Code of the Inquisition. 
'J'he Ciothic kings and bishops at length dis- 
covered, th.it injuries will produce hatred, and 
that h.itred will find the opportuiutv of revenge. 
A nation, the secret or professed enemies of 
Christianity, still multiplied in servitude and 
distress ; and the intrigues of the Jews pro- 
moted the rapid success of the Arabian con- 
querors. 1+0 

As soon as the barbarians with- _ , 

, CondiLiion. 

drew their powerful support, the un- 
popular heresy of Arius sunk into contempt and 
oblivion. But the Greeks still retained their 
subtle and loquacious disposition ; tlie establish- 
ment of an obscure doctrine suggested new 
questions, and new disputes ; and it was always 
j in the power of an ambitious prelate, or a 

I 
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fanatic monk, tn violate the peace of the church, I 
and, pt-rliaps, of the empire. The hwUman of i 
the empire may oveih)ok those disputes vv hicli i 
were tonrined to the oh'sCiirity of schools ami 
svnods. Tile Maiiicha'ans, who laboured to 
reconcile the religions of Christ ami of Zoroaster, 
had secretly intioduced themselves into the pro- ( 
vinces : but these foreign sectaries were involveil I 
in the common disgrace of the Gnostics, and j 
the Imperial laws were executed by tlie j)iihllc ^ 
hatred. The rational opinions of the Pelagians 
were propagated from Lritain to Rome, Ahica, 
and Palestine, and silently expired in a super- 
stitious age. But the Ea-^t was distracted by 
the Nestorian and Eutychian controverde-* ; 
which attempted to explain the mystery of tlie • 
incarnation, and hastened the ruin of Chri>ti- 
anity in her native land. Tlie-'U controversies 
Were first agitated under the reign of the younger j 
Theodosius: but their important consc(|iieaces . 
extend far beyond the limits of the pre-M.nt vo- ■ 
lume. The iiii-taphv ->ical cliain of argument, i 
the contest of ecclesiastical ambition, and their 1 
political influence on the decline of the Bv^jan- | 
tine empire, may afford an interesting ami in- 1 
structive seiios of hi >tory, fmm the general : 
councils of Kjihesus and Clialcedon, to the con- ' 
quest of the East liy the succcsmUs of iMahoniet. | 
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JReiati and Convcr'-i it) nj" Chnns. — ///« Pngoji,’? 
over the AU'mnnni, and l'i^ie"ih.'i. 

— Eiitnhli'ihmcnt of the J-'/'ench Afoiarf/p/ m 
Gavl, — Laics of the linrhariani. — Stntc oj 
the Royyinns. — The VKheoth^ of Spain. — Con- 
fjiust of lintain by the SaxoiiS. 

The’' 'lUnn T iiK Gauls, I who impatiently sup- 
ported the ITniian voki-. rvCLive<l 
a m mor.ible lesson from one of the lieiifen.infs 
(»f Wspi^ian, whose weighty sen-.e has bi-en 
retineil and expressed by the genius of T.i- 
cifus. - *• Tfie piotection of tlie republic has 

“ delivered G iiil fiom internal disconl .ind fo- 
*• reign mvasidjis. By the loss of n.itional in- 
dependi nee, vmu have aetjuired the name and 
‘‘privileges of Roman citi/ens. You enjoy, ; 
“in coniiiion with ourselves, tlie jiermanent | 
“ bctiefits of civil government; and your re- ; 
“ mote sitn.ition is less exposed to tlie aeci- ; 
“dental mischiefs of fvrannv. Inste.nl of exer- j 
“ cising the right sof ciinijuest, we liave be* n I 
“ contented to impose such tributes as are re*jui- . 
“ site for your ovv ti presi rv ition. Pe.ice canmit 
“be secured w itliout armies; and annie*s must 
“ be supjiorted at tiie expense *>f the ])eopIe‘. It ’ 
“is fur your sake, not fiir our own. tliat vve j 
‘‘ g^uard the liarrier *^f tfie Rhine against the fero- | 
“cions Geniuins, wiui have so often attempted, ! 
“and wlio will always desire, to exchange the j 

l In th ' , ch inter I >hi!i dnw rrv nu'Sf nf.w from the R«s tail 'Us j 
Histonc’i, lies * r.tn'e, et ‘1“ K 1 rnn,-,., 1’ vn-, 17*s IT'o, in tl. v* n j 
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“ uolitude of their woods ami inoiasscs fiir the 
“ wealth and fertility of Gaul. Tile tall of 

Rome would be fatal to the provinces; .nid 
“you would l)e buried in tfie ruins of that 
“ mighty fabric, wliich has lieen raised by the 
“ \ah>ar and wisdom of eiglit luindied years. 
“ Y'txir im.iginary freeilom vvould be insulted 
“ and oppressed by a savage master ; and tiie ex- 
“ pulsion of the Romans wouhl lie succeeded by 
“the eternal hostilities of tlie baibariaU cun- 
(|uerors.”^ This salut.iry ad\ ice was accepted, 
and tliis strange prediction was accoiiqihshed. 
In the space of four hundred years, the hardy 
Gauls, who ha*l encountere*! tlie arms of C;esar, 
w'ere imperceptibly melted into the general mass 
of citizens and subjects, the Western empiie 
was dissolved; and the Germans, w ho had }>assed 
tiie Rhine, fiercely contended for the possession 
of Gaul, and excited tlie contempt, or abhor- 
rence, of its peaceful and polished inhabitants. 
With that conscious pride which tlie pre-emi- 
nence of knowledge and luxury seldom f.iU to 
inqilrc, they derided the hairy and gi,..intic sa- 
vage's of the Ntirth ; tJieir rustic mauiurs. dis- 
soruint joy, voracitnis appetite, ami tlKir iionid 
apjiearance, eujually disgusting to tlie bight and 
to the smell, d’he liberal studies were still cuU 
tiv.ifcil m the schools of Autun and Bordeaux ; 
ami the language of ('icero and Virgil was fami- 
liar to tlie (j.illic youth. riieire.irs were asto- 
nisiied by the harsh ami unknown sounds of the 
(.<«.iui.uiici.li liect, and they ingeixioiislv 1 imented 
that the trembling .Muses tle<i liom the iiannoiiy 
of a BurgundMii lyrv*. 'i’he Ciauls vvi're en- 
dowed vvitii all the advantages ofai t and nature ; 
but as they wanted courage lodefenvl tiuni. they 
weic justly comlemned to obey, ami even to 
fiatter. the victorious barbarians, by whose t le- 
niency they lield their precarious foitunes and 

tlieir lives. ‘ 

.\s soon as O*loacor had extin- k n-nf 

guished the Western empire, he ti" Ci^t.o'ihs. 

. , , . „ * A.l>. ITo-lsj. 

stuight the triemislup ot the most 
l)o\veiful *)fthe barhaiians. The new sovereign 
ot It.dy resigned to Lurie, kingof the Visigoths, 
all the Roman comjuests bev ond the Alps, .is far 
as the Rhine and tiie Ocean A aiid the seii.ite 
might contlrin this liberal gift witli -'.onie osteri- 
tatnui of powei, and uirhoiit .iny red loss of 
reviiiue or *loniini*in. The lawful ]iretensions 
of Euiic were justified hv ambition and success; 
and tlie (rothic nation might aspire, under his 
(.o'ninand, to tlie moii.ircliv <d’ SiJ.tin and Gaul. 
Ailes ami iMarseiiles surrendered to his arms; 
he oppressLtI the freedi>m of Auvergne ; and the 
bishop eondeste.uied to purchase his recal luini 
exile hv a tiibute of just, but reluct. int. praise. 
iSuloiuus waited before the gates of the palace 
among a erovvjl of ambassadors and suppliants; 
ami tfieir various business at tlie court of Bor- 
deaux attested the power, and tlie renown, ot the 
king of the Visigoths. The lleruli of the dis- 

atqnp aifTTjtiT ot miUsn.Irr le<h^ imor , ut n io tis snb- 

tii'l Ti *• *..1 f* i II n i h'>'' ''1 ] u ( 1 1 I , u* 1 rt 'It - * - 

I .. -.i' Kmii uii-, «^u.il d) 'iiil 'jU ifii Irt'H.t iiumrain inter >*■ jjtiinutn 
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I sj,i IP \ r iri- w .th ilTl ctisi wii mil pic. .'•an fry, 
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tant ocean, who painted their naked bodies with 
its ca.Tu!ean colour, implored iiis protection ; 
and tile iSaxons respected tlie maritime pro\inccs 
o! a prince, w ho was destitute of anv naval force. 
The tall Bur-iundians sulimitted to his autho- 
rity ; nor did he restore the captive Franks, till 
he had imposed on that fierce nation the terms 
of an unequal peace. TJie Vandals of Africa 
cultivated his useful friendship ; and the Ostro- 
<i:oths of Pannonia were supported by his power- 
ful aid against the oppression of the neighbour- 
ing Huns. The North (such are the lofty strains 
of the poet) was agitated, or appeased, by the 
nod of Euric; the great king of Persia con- 
sulted the oracle of the West j and the aged god 
of the Tyber was protected by the swelling ge- 
nius of the Garonne, s The fortune of nations 
has often depended on accidents ; and France 
may ascribe her greatness to the piemature 
death of the Gi^thic king, at a time when Jiis son 
Alaric was an helpless infant, and his adversaiy 
Clovis" an ambitious and valiant youth, 
cio^.kmsor Chililtiic, the father of 

A Ined in exile in Germany, 

he was hospitably entertained by the 
queen, as well as by the king, of the 'I'hurin- 
gians. After his restoration, Basina escaped 
from her husband's bed to the arms of her lover ; 
freely declaring, that if she had known a man 
wiser, stronger, or more beautiful, than CliiU 
(leric, tliat man should have been the object of 
her preference. 8 Clovis was the oHspringof this 
voluntary union ; and, when lie was no more 
than fifteen years of age, lie succeeded, by his 
fatlior’s death, to the command of the Sali.m 
tribe. The narrow llmItN of his kingdiim ’ were 
coiiHned to the u! ind of ♦iic Bat '.v iaiis, whli t!ie 
ancient du-cv s.s of 'i’oui n '% and An.is,! ' and at 
tile baptism of ( luvi'., tl.c numlvr of lii> w ar- j 
liors coiihl not extecl five thoiisuid. I’lio ‘ 
kindled tiiia-s of rlie 1 i.mhs. wln> liad s«.atid j 
llu'insslves rd,nig tile Itclgic uvers, tlie Scheldt, j 
the AIsUsc, the .Miisclle, and tlie Uliine. were J 
governed by their independent kings, of tlie • 
Merovingian race; the espials, the allies, and j 
sometimes the enemies, of the Salic prince- But I 
the Germans, who obeyed, in peace, tlie licredi- i 
tary jurisdiction of their chiefs, were free to fol- | 
low' the standard of a popular and victorious ! 
general ; and the superior merit of Clov'is at- j 
tr.icted the respect and allegiance of the national | 
confederacy. When lie first took the field, he ■ 
Iiad neither gold and ■'ilver in ids colfers, nor ■ 
wine ami c.nu in Ills magazines *1 but he imi- j 
tated the cxaiiqile of Cmsur, who, in the s.iine j 


country, had acquired wealth by the sword, and 
purchased soldiers with the fruits of conquest. 
After each successful battle oi expedition, the 
spoils were accumulated in one common mass; 
every warrior received his propcitlonable share; 
and the roval prerogative subinlited to the equal 
regulations of military law. The untamed spiiit 
of the barbarians was taught to acknowledge the 
advantages of regular discijdincA- At the an- 
nual review of the month of Alarch, their arms 
were diligently inspected; and when they tra- 
versed a peaceful territory, they were prohibited 
from touching a Made of grass. The justice of 
Clovis was inexoralile ; and his careless or disobe- 
dient soldiers were punished with instant death. 
It would be superfluous to praise the valour of a 
Frank : but the valour of Clovis was directed 
by cool and consummate prudence. ^3 In all 
his transactions with mankind, he calculated the 
w eight of interest, of passion, and of opinion ; 
and liis measures were sometimes adapted to the 
sanguinary manners of Germans, and sometimes 
inoderate*d by the milder genius of Rome, and 
Christianity. He was intercepted in the career 
of victory, since he died in tlie forty-fifth year 
of Ills age : but he had already accomplished, in 
a reign of thirty jears, the establishment of the 
French monarchy in Gaul. 

Tl.e first exploit of Clovis the 
defeat of Syagnus, the son of -Egi- 
dius ; and the public quarrel might, 
on tiiis occa'-ion, be inflamed liy private resent- 
ment. Tlie glory of the father still insulted the 
Merovingian race; the pow er of the son might ex- 
cite the jealous Mini ition of the king of the Franks, 
Sv.vgiius i. liv-iitetl, ;\s a patiiiiMiifial estate, the 
citv anil diocese' of S. I'-oP.s , ti e desok.te rem- 
nant of the se'esnal Fii__;c. lllnii'.,'- and Tioves, 
Bemv.ils , i.vl Ai.'i.n', won’. 1 i C'-rallv submit 
to the cou'U (u- p.uiichvn; and after the di-- 
s()lufion of the Western eicpie. he might reign 
with tlie title, or at with the authority, of 

king of the* Utii’UiiisA ■’ As a Roman, he had 
be'eii educated in the llbt.ral studies of rhetoric 
ami Jurisprudenco ; but he was engaged by acci- 
eleiit and [loUcy in the familiar use of the Ger- 
manic idiom. Tlic indipe-ndent barbaiians re- 
sorted to the tribunal of a stranger, who pos- 
sessed the singular talent of explaining, in tlieir 
native tongue, the dict;ites of reason and equity. 
lliL* diligence anil afiability of their judge ren- 
dered luin popular, the impartial wisdom of his 
decrees obtained their voluntary obedience, and 
the reign of Svagrius over the Franks and Bur- 
gundians, seemed to re'vive the original in.slitu- 
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tion of civil society.^^ In the midst of these 
jieaceful occupations, Syagrius received, and 
boldly accepted, the hostile defiance of Clovis ; 
who challenged his rival, in the spirit, and 
aImo')t in the language, of chivalry, to appoint 
the day, and the field, of battle. In the time 
of Cfesar, Soissons would have poured forth a 
body of fifty thousand horse ; and such an army 
might have been plentifully supplied with 
shields, cuirasses, and military engines, from 
the three arsenals, or manufactures, of the 
city.*® But the courage and numbers of the 
Gallic vouth were long since exhausted ; and 
the loose bands of volunteers, or mercenaries, 
who marched under the standard of Syagrius, 
were incapable of contending with the national 
valour of the Franks. It w’ould be ungenerous, 
without some more accurate knowledge of his 
strength and resources, to condemn the rapid 
flight of Syagrius, w’ho escaped, after the loss of 
a battle, to the distant court of Thoulouse. 
The feeble minority of Alaric could not assist, 
or protect, an unfortunate fugitive ; the pusil- 
lanimous Goths ly were intimidated by the me- 
naces of Clovis; and the Roman king, after a 
short confinement, was delivered into the hands 
of the executioner. The Belgic cities surrendered 
to the king of the Franks ; and his dominions 
were enlarged towards the East by the ample 
diocese of Tongres, which Clovis subdued in 
the tenth year of his reign. 

Defeat and sub- The name of the Alemanni has 
AiemaL^ ^ absurdly derived from their 

A. D.496. imaginary settlement on the banks 
of the Leman lake.^i That fortunate district, 
from the lake to Asenclie, and Mount Jura, was 
occupied by the Burgundians. The northern 
parts of Helvetia had indeed been subdued by 
the ferocious Alemanni, who destroyed with their 
own hands the fruits of their conquest. A pro- 
vince, improved and adorned by the arts of Rome, 
was again reduced to a savage wilderness ; and 
some vestige of the stately Vindonissa may still 
be discovered in the fertile and populous 
valley of the Aar.-3 From the source of the 
Rhine, to its conflux with the Mein and the 
Moselle, the fonnidable swarms of tlie Alemanni 
commanded either side of the river, by the right 
of ancient possession, or recent \ictory. 'I’hey 
had spread themselves into Gaul, over the mo- 
dem provinces of Alsace and Lorraine; and 
their bold invasion of the kingdom of Cologne 

16 Sidonias (1. t Epist. 5. in tom i ji. 791 who him the 

Solon, the Amphion ot the b.irban.iris, acJ»tres>es thi-. iinajjmarj king 
in the tone of hiend>hip and equ ilin From iiii h e- uf drr.ifra- 
tion, the iTaftj Dcjoce« liad rai'.^ inm'self to the throne ot the Medes. 
(Iftrodot. 1. I'c 9ti — 


cannot justify the French prejudice of Oregorj {1. n. c. ‘/j* ai tom. u. 
p- ut (jotliorum pavere mtn est. 

W Dubos has satisfied me {tom. i. p. 277— th.it Gresorr of 
Tours, bis transcribers or his rtader«, have rei'eitedK rontonnded the 
German kinedom of Thunn^n, beyond the Khme, and the <».tUic etty 
of Tunfp-vi, on the Aleuse, which was more anciently the country of 
the Eburones, and more recently the diocese of Lie-.je.* 

21 Populi hdbitantes juxta Lemanr.uyn lacum, -l/eiTiimiii dicuntnr 
J^ervius, ad Virml. (ieorgic. iv. ‘i7S. Dom Bouquet item, i p. SIT.) 
has only all^^ the m<ae recent aitd corrupt text of Isidore of 
feeville. 

Gr^orj at Tours sends St. Lapicnms inter ilia Jurensis deserti 


summoned the Salic prince to the defence of his 
Ripuarian allies. Clovis encountered the in- 
vaders of Gaul in the plain of Tolbiac, about 
tw'enty-four miles from Cologne; and the two 
fiercest nations of Germany were mutually ani- 
mated by the memory of past exploits, and the 
prospect of future greatness. The Franks, after 
an obstinate struggle, gave way ; and the Ale- 
manni, raising a shout of victory, impetuously 
pressed their retreat. But the battle was restored 
by the valour, the conduct, and perhaps by the 
piety, of Clovis ; and the event of the bloody 
day decided for ever the alternative of empire or 
servitude. The last king of the Alemanni was 
slain in the field, and his people were slaughtered 
and pursued, till they threw down their arms, 
and yielded to the mercy of the conqueror. 
Without discipline it w’as impossible for them 
to rally : they had contemptuously demolished 
the walls and fortifications which might have 
protected their distress ; and they were followed 
into the heart of their forests, by an enemy not 
less active, or intrepid, than themselves. The 
great Theodoric congratulated the victory of 
Clovis, whose sister Albofleda the king of Italy 
bad lately married ; but he mildly interceded 
with his brother in favour of the suppliants and 
fugitives, vvlio had implored his protection. The 
Gallic territories, which were possessed by the 
Alemanni, became tlie prize of their conqueror; 
and the haughty nation, invincible, or rebellious, 
to the arms of Rome, acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the Merovingian kings, w ho graciously 
permitted them to enjoy their peculiar manners 
and institutions, under the government of ofiicial, 
and, at length, of hereditary, dukes. After the 
conquest of the Western provinces, the Franks 
alone maintained their ancient habitations beyond 
the Rhino. They gradually subdued, and civil- 
ised, the exhausted countries, as far as the Elbe, 
and the mountains of Bohemia; and the peace 
of Europe was secured by the obedience of 
Gennany.-'t 

Till tiie thirtieth year of his age, comersionof 
Clovis continued to worship the jjods ciovis 

.... tt- j*i t A. D. 496. 

oi his ancestors.-^ Ilis disbeliel, or 
rather disregard, of Christianity, might encourage 
him to pillage with less remorse the churches of 
an hostile territory : but his subjects of Gaul 
enjoyed the free exercise of religious worship ; 
and the bisliops entertained a more favourable 
hope of the idolater, than of the heretics. The 

secreta, qui*, inter Burffundjum Alemanniimque tita, AventiCEB 
ailja ent viiitaf, in tnni i. p. OIS. .M. de VVatteviiie (Hist, ‘lej® 


1 li. p. 176, 177. tS2.),the 
d the epi'tie of 1 he^iclonc 
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of the Alemanni. '*ome of their tTihf> -ettU’d in Uha'tia, under the 
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Merovingian prince had contracted a fortunate 
alliance with the fair Clotilda, the niece of the 
king of Burgundy, who, in the midst of an Arian 
court, was educated in the profession of the Ca- 
tholic faith. It was her interest, as well as her 
duty, to achieve the conversion ‘-^6 of a Pagan 
husband; and Clovis insensibly listened to the 
voice of love and religion. He consented (per- 
haps such terms had been previously stipulated) 
to the baptism of his eldest son ; and though the 
sudden death of the infant excited some super- 
stitious fears, he was persuaded, a second time, 
to repeat the dangerous experiment. In the dis- 
tress of the battle of I'olbiac, Clovis loudly 
invoked the God of Clotilda and the Christians ; 
and victory disposed him to hear, itli respectful 
gratitude, the eloquent Remlgius,'*^ bisliop of 
Rheinis, w ho forcibly displayed the temporal and 
spiritual advantages of his conversion. The king 
declared himself satisfied of the truth of the 
Catholic faith ; and tlie political reasons which 
might have suspended his public profession, were 
removed by the devout or loyal acclamations of 
the Franks, who showed themselves alike pre- 
pared to follow their heroic leader, to the field of 
battle, or to the baptismal font. The important 
ceremony was performed in the cathedral of 
Kheims, ^\ith every circumstance of magnifi- 
cence and solemnity, that could impress an awful 
sense of religion on the minds of its rude pro- 
selytes.^y The new Constantine was immediately 
baptized, with tliree thousand of his warlike sub- 
jects; and their example was imitated by the 
remainder of the gentle barbarians, who, in obe- 
dience to the victorious prelate, adored the cross 
wliich they had burnt, and burnt the idoK which 
they liad formerly adiired.'’’^ Tlie mind of Clovis 
was sLisce'ptible of tiMiNient fervour . he was 
ex.i'^perated by tlie pathetic tale of the jias-sion 
anil dcatli of Christ; and, instead of weighing 
the salutary consequences of tiiat mysterious 
sacrifice, lie exclaimed, with indiscreet fury, 
*• Had I been present at the head of my valiant 
“ Franks, I would have revenged liis injuries.” 
But the savage conqueror of Gaul was incapable 
of examining the proofs of a religion, w hicli de- 
pends on the laborious investigation of historic 
evidence, and speculative theology. He was still 
more incapable of feeling the mild infiuence of 
the Gospel, which persuades and purifies the 
heart of a genuine convert. His ambitious reign 
was a perpetual violation of moral and Chiistian 
duties: his hands were stained with blootl, in 


peace as well as in war ; and as soon as Clov is 
liad dismissed a synod of the Gallican church, he 
calmly assassinated all the princes of the Mero- 
vingian race.^'i Yet the king of the Franks might 
sincerely worship the Christian God, as a Being 
more excellent and powerful than his national 
deities ; and the signal deliverance and victory 
of Tolbiac encouraged Clovis to confide in the 
future protection of the Lord of Hosts. Martin, 
the most popular of the saints, had filled the 
Western world witli the fame of those miracles, 
which w’ere incessantly performed at his holy 
sepulchre of Tours. His visible or invisible aid 
promoted the cause of a liberal and orthodox 
prince ; and the profane remark of Clovis him- 
self, that St. 3Iartin was an expensive friend, 
need not be interpreted as the symptom of any 
permanent, or rational, scepticism. But earth, as 
well as heaven, rejoiced in the conversion of the 
Franks. On the memorable day, when Clovis 
ascendeti from the baptismal font, he alone, in 
the Christian worlil, deserved the name and pre- 
rogatives of a Catholic king. Tlie emperor 
Anastasius entertained some dangerous errors 
concerning the nature of the divine incarnation ; 
and the barbarians of Italy, Africa, Spain, and 
Gaul, were involved in the Arian heresy. The 
eldest, or rather the only, son of the church, was 
acknowledged by the clergy as their lawful sove- 
reign, or glorious deliverer; and the arms of 
Clovis were strenuously supported by the zeal 
and favour of the Catholic faction,*^ 

Under the Koman empire, the 
wealth and iurisdiction of the bi- the .vrmoruan* 

, , . *• , , , and the KuniOii 

sho))s, their sacred character, and ^ 

perpetual ofFice,,their numerous de- 
pendents, popular eloquence, and provincial as- 
semblies, liad icnderetl them always respectable, 
and sometimes dangerous. Their infiuence was 
j augmented witli the progress of superstition, 
and the establishment of the French monarchy 
may, in stmie tlegree, he ascribed to the firm 
aillance of an hundred prelates, who reigned in 
the discontented, or independent, cities of Gaul. 
The slight foundations of the Armorican re- 
public hail been repeatedly shaken or over- 
thrown ; but the same people still guarded 
their domestic freedom ; asserted the dignity of 
the Roman name ; and bravely resisted the pre- 
dator}' inroads, and regular attacks, of Clovis, 
who laboured to extend his conquests from the 
Seine to the Loire. Their successlul opposi- 
tion introduced an equal and honourable union. 
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Chap. XXXVIII. 


The Franks esteemed the valour of the Armo- 
ricans,'^- and the Armoricans were reconciled by 
the religion of the Franks. The military force, 
which had been stationed for the defence of Gaul, 
consisted of one hundred different bands of ca- 
valry or infantry; and these troops, while they 
assumed the title and pri\ilegcs of Roman sol- 
diers, •were renewed by an incessant supply of the 
barbarian youth. The extreme fortifications, anil 
scattered fragments, of the empire, were still de- 
fended by their hopeless courage. But their 
retreat was intercepted, and their communication 
was impracticable : they were abandoned l)y the 
Greek princes of Constantinople, and tlicy 
piously disclaimed all connection with the Arian 
usurpers of Gaul. They accepted, without 
shame or reluctance, the generous capitulation, 
which w as proposed by a Catholic hero ; and 
this spurious, or legitimate, progeny of the lio- 
inan legions, was distinguished in the succeeding 
age by their arms, their ensigns, and their pe- 
culiar dress and institutions. But the national 
strength was increased by these powerful and vo- 
luntary accessions; and the neighbouring king- 
doms dreaded the numbers, as well as the spirit, 
of the Franks, The reduction of tlie Northern 
pro\inces of Gaul, instead of being decided by 
the chance of a single battle, appears to ha\e 
bpen slowly etfected by the gradual operation of 
war and treaty; and Clo\is acquired eacli object 
of his ambition, by such eftbits, or such con- 
cessions, as were adequate to its real value. His 
savage character, and the \irtues of Henrj* IV., 
suggest the most opposite ideas of human na- 
ture ; yet some resemblance may be found in 
the situation of two princes, who conquered 
France by their valour, their policy, and the 
merits of ascasonablo conversion. 

Th.n„T™. .The kingdom of tlie Btirgun- 
v'J’ which was defined by the 

course of two Gallic rivers, the Sa- 
onc and the llhuno, extended from the forest 
of Vo'Jges to the Alps and the Sea of Mar- 
siilk'., The '•ceptre was in tiie hands of 
(jundobalil. Tiuit valiant and ambitious prince 
bail rcducitl the number of nnal candjilate-. by 
the (itvifli i)f two lirotiii. tn, one of whom wa>* the 
fatlwr of f’lKuiia , hut hiN imperfett prudence 
still pvnnutid (rndegisil. tlie vounuest of In', 
hroihers, to pii-.'-e'-s the dependent pnncip.dirv 
of Gt-neva. I’he Arim iiu>narch was justlv 
alanue(.l by the sati'-f.ufitm. and the hojjis, 
which ''OkUied to aniui.ife hi-' ileriry and ptople, 
after the conv ersioii of t’lovis, and (nindobahl 
convened at L\ ons an a-'scuildv of his bishops, 
to reconcile, if it were pO'-sil»le, their religious ' 
aiul political discontents. A vain conference ^ 

( 
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was agitated between the two factions. The 
Arians upbraided the Catholics with tlie worsJiip 
of three Gods ; the Catliolics defended their 
cause by theological distinctions ; and the usual 
arguments, objections, and replies, were rever- 
berated with obstinate clamour ; till tlie king 
revealed his> secret appieheiisions, by an abrupt 
but decisiv'e ijucstion, wliich he addressed to the 
orthodox bishops. “ If you tiiily profess the 
“ Christian religion, why do you not restrain 
“the king of tlie Franks? He has declared 
“ w'ar against me, and forms alliances with my 
“ enemies for my destruction. A sanguinary 
“ and covetous mind is not the symptom of a 
“ sincere conversion ; let him show Ins faith 
“by his works.” The answer of Avitus, bi- 
shop of Vienna, w ho spoke in the name of 
his brethren, was delivered with the voice and 
countenance of an angel. “ We are ignorant 
“ of the motives and intentions of the king of the 
“ Franks: but we are taught by Scripture, that 
“ the kingdoms which abandon the divine law, 
“are fiequently subverted; and that enemies 
“ will arise on every side against those who have 
“made God their enemy. Return, with thy 
“ people, to the law of God, and he will give 
“ peace and security to thy dominions.” The 
king of Burguiuly, vvlio was not prepared to 
accept the cuiuiitiim, which the Catholics con- 
sidered as essential to the treaty, delayed and 
dismissed the ecclesiastical conference ; after 
roproacliing his bishojjs, that Clovis, their friend 
and proselyte, had privately tempted tlie alle- 
giance of his brother.-59 

The allegiance of his brother was ^ ^ 

already seduced ; and the obedience 
of Godegesil. who joined the royal 
standard with the troops of Geneva, more efTec 
tually promoted the success of the conspiracy 
While the Franks and Burgundians contended 
with equal valour, his seasonable desertion de- 
cided the event of the battle ; and as GundobaM 
was f.iintly supported by the disiitlected Gauls, 
he vielileil to the anus of Clovis, and hastily 
relreateil fiom the iiild, whieh appears to have 
bktn situate bet’Vvea L.ingKs and Dijuu. lie 
di-'tiiisted the str<.iigth of Dpun. a quadiapgular 
fi.rtuss, eniompa'Si.d In two rivers, and hy a 
w ill tliiity tect high, and Hitcen thick, with 
toui uati.-', vUnI tliijt\-lhue towers: he aban- 

doned to tilt. pLii^uit of Clovis the iiuj.Kn'tant 
cities of I. von-' a-id A iiuna; and Guiulohald 
still Ikilwith jireiipu.i’iioii, t-ll he luid leutlicd 
Aviiri-uii. at the di'tiince of two hundred and 
litiy milts fjomilie lield of hatfle. A long siege, 
arifl an artful negotiation, ailinonisIie<l the king 
of the Franks of the ilanger ainl dilHtulty of las 
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enterprise. He imposed a tribute on the Bur- 
gundian prince, compelled him to pardon and 
reward In', brotlier's treachery, and proudly re- 
turned to his own dominions with the spoils 
and captives of the soutliern provinces. This 
splendid triumph was soon clouded by the in- 
telligence, that Gundob.ild had violated his 
recent oliligations, and that the unfortunate Go- 
degesil, wlio was left at \’ienna with a g.irrison 
of live thousand Franks,"* * had been besieged, 
surprised, and inassacied h\ his inhuman brother. 
Sucli an outrage miglit have exasperated the 
patience of the most peaceful sovereign; yet the 
conqueror of Gaul dissembled the injury, re- 
leased tlie tribute, and accepted the alliance, 
and military service, of the king of Burgnndv. 
Clovis no longer ]JOs'«essed those ailvant.iges 
whicli had assured the success of tlie preceding 
war; and liis rival, instnuted liy adveisity, had 
found new resources in the aJl'ections of liis 
people. 'J'he G.uils or Uoniaus applauded the 
mild and impartial laws of Gundol>ai<l, whith 
almost raised them to the same level witli their 
conquerors. Tlie bisliojis weie leconciled, and 
flattered, by tlie hopes, wliith he artfully stig- 
gested, of his apjiroaching conversion ; and 
though he eluded their accomplishment to the 
last moment of liis life, his moderation secured 
the peace, and suspended the ruin, of tlie king- 
dom of Burgundy.^^ 

Final conquest I am impatient to pursue the final 
^liat kingdom, Whith was 
A.D532. accomplished under the reign of 
Sigismond, the son of Gundohald. The ('a- , 
thuiic Sigismond has acquired the lionours of a j 
saint and martyr; hut the hantU of the rov.tl 
saint were st.iiiud witli tlie blood of Ids hiik cv nt 
son, vvliom lie inhumanly sacriliced to the pride 
and reseritmtiit of .i sftpm(»t!ier. He sj*on di'-- 
covered his error, and l)i.w,iile<l the irri parable 
loss. While Sigismond cmbraceil the c*>rpse of 
the unfortunate voutli, he received a severe ad- 
monition fnvm one of his attendants : It is not 

“his situation, O king' it is thine vvliieh <le- 
“ serves pity and lamentation." 'i'hc reproaches 
of a guilty conscience were alleviated, however, 
by his liberal donations to the monastery of A gaii- 
num, or St. Alaurice. in Vallais ; which he him- 
self had founded in honour of the im.aginary 
martyrs of the Theba’an legion. A full chorus 
of perpt'tual psaliiuKly was instituted by the 
pious king ; be assiduously practised tlie austtie 
devotion of tlie monks ; ami it was his humble 
prayer, tluit Hiawii wmdd intlnt in this world 
the punislmu lit of his sins. Ills pr.iyer was 
heard; the nvengirs wire at hand; and the 
])rovincesof I’urgimdv v\» re <»virv\ helineil bv an 
army of victijrn u- IVanks. Afti r tlie cvnit of 
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an unsuccessful battle, Sigismond, who wished 
to protract his life that lie might prolong his 
penance, concealed himself in the desert in a 
religious liahit, till lie was discovered and be- 
traveti by his .subjects, wlio solicited the favour 
of their new masters. 'I'he captive monarch, 
with his wife and two cliildun, were transptirteil 
to Orleans, and buried alive in a deep well, by 
the stern cemmiaiul of the sonsof ('lovis ; whosci 
cruelty might derive some excuse from the 
maxims, and examples, of their baiharous age-, 
'i’heir ambition, which urged them to achieve 
the conquest e>f Burgundy, was intlamed, or dis- 
guised, by filial jiiety ; and ClotiKhi, whose 
sanctity <lid not consist in the forgiveness t)f in- 
juries, pressed them to revenge her father’s 
<leMth on the family of his assassin, 'I’lie re- 
bellious Burgundians, for they atfemjited to 
break their eli.iins, were still permitted to enjoy 
I their national laws under the obligation of 
I tribute ami military service; and the Alero- 
vingian ]>rinces pe-aceably reigned over a king- 
dom, whose gioiy.ind gre*atne'«s laid been first 
overthrown bv the arms of Clovis. 

'I'he first victory of Clovis had xhe Uotiitr war, 
insulted the honour of the (ioths. a. u. .oor. 
They viewed his tapid progress with jealousy 
and terror; and tlie youthful fame of Alaric 
was oppressed by the more potent genius of Ids 
rival. .Some disputes inevitably arose on the 
c<lge of their contiguous dominions ; and after 
the delays of fiuitle-ss negotiation, a personal in- 
terview of the two kings was proposed and 
accepteil. I'his conferene'e of ( lovis aud Alaiic 
w.is lu'ld in a small island of the Loire, near 
.Amhoise. They embraced, f.aniliarlv conversed, 
ami fe.i'-teil togetlier ; arid separated witli the 
w.irnust piofesvions of piace, and brntherlv love. 
But tlieir .ippareiit confidence concealed a dark 
simple ion e)f hostile .iml treacherous de-signs; 
and their mutual complaints solicited, eluded, 
and di'cl. limed, a fin.d arbitiaiion. At Paris, 
which he already cousideretl as his royal seat, 
Clovis de-clared to an assembly of the princes 
and warriois, the pretence, and the motive, of 
a Ciothic vv.ir. It grieves me to see that the 
“ Arians still possess the fairest portion of Gaul. 
“ I.et us inarcli against them with the aid of 
“ (»od ; and, having vanquished the heretics, 
“we will ]K)ssess, arul divide, their fertile pro- 
“ vince-s,’’ Tlie Franks, wlio were inspired 
by herefiitary valour and recent ze-al, applauded 
the generous design of the-ir monardi ; expressed 
their resolution to conquer or die, since death 
mid conquest would Ik- eipially iirofitable ; ami 
'•oleinniy protested that they would never sfiave 
their btards, till victe)ry should ab'^oive* tlu-m 
from that iiKonvenient vove. 'I'lie- enterprise 
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was promoted by the public, or private, exhort- 
ations of Clotilda. Slie reminded her husband, 
how effectually some pious foundation would 
propitiate the Deity, and his servants : and the 
Christian hero, darting his battle-axe with a 
skilful and nervous hand, There (said he), on 
“ that spot where my Francisca shall tall, 
“ will I erect a church in honour of the holy 
‘‘ apostles.” This ostentatious piety confirmed 
and justified the attachment of the Catholics, 
with whom he secretly corresponded ; and their 
devout widies were gratlually ripened into a 
formidable conspiracy. The people of Aquitain 
was alamied by the indiscreet reproaches of 
their Gothic tyrants, >\ho justly accused them of 
preferring the dominio!i of the Franks; and 
their zealous adherent Quintianus, bislmp of 
Rodez,**'’ preached more forcibly in his exile 
than in his diocese. To resist these foreign ami 
domestic enemies, who were fortified by the al- 
liance of the Burgundians, Alaric collected his 
troops, far more numerous than the military 
powers of Clovis. The Visigoths resumed the 
exercise of arms, which they had neglected in a 
long and luxurious peace -t ' a select ban<l of 
valiant and robust slaves attended tlieir masters 
to the field ; and tlie cities ot Gaul were 
compelled to furnish tiieir doubtful and ic- 
iuctant aid. Theodoric. kin^; of the Ostnv 
goths, who reigned in Italy, liad Ial)oure<l 
to maintain the tran<pnl!ity of Gaul ; and he 
assumed, or affected for that purpose, the 
impartial character of a mediator. But ti>e 
sagacious monarch dreaded the risirig empire 
of Clovis and he was firmly engaged to sup- 
port the national and religious cau»e of the 
Goths. 

Victor»of The accidental, or artificial, prodi- 
which adorned the expedition 
of Clovis, were accepted, by a sn. 
perstitious age, as the manifest declaration of tfie 
Divine favour. He m.irched from Paris; and 
as he proceeded with decent reverence through 
the holy diocese of Tours, his anxiety tempted 
him to consult tlie shmie of St. Martin, fhes^mc- 
tuary, and the oracle of Gaul. His nu-ssenners 
were instructe<i to remark the words uf the IVihn 
wliich sliould happen to be ». haunted at the pret ise 
moment when they entered tlie ciiurcli. I'imse 
words most fortnnatelv expressed the v .dour ami 
victory of the champions of Ileavtn, .u:d the .tp- 
pUcation was easily transt'ei n il to flu new .Iti'.lu-.i. 
the new Gideon, wlio vu nt forth to battle le un f 
the enemit'S of the Lotd. • Gi U .in> s* , uk d to 
the Flanks a bridge on the I.oiri-; Init. .it the 
distance of forty miles fiiim Pr itior-N, tluir pro- 
gress was intercepted by an extraorditiary swell 
of the river Vigenna, or Vienne ; ami the oppo- 
site banks vveie covercil by the Lneampment of 


the Visigoths. Delay must be always dangerous 
to barbarians, w'lio consume the country through 
which they march ; and ha<l Clovis possessed 
leisure and materials, it might have been im- 
practicai)le to construct a bridge, or to force a 
passage, in tlie face of a superior enemy. But 
the affectionate peasants, who were impatient to 
welcome their deliverer, could easily l)etray some 
unknown, or unguarded, ford : the merit of tlie 
discovery was enhanced by tlie useful interjio- 
sition of fraiul or fiction ; and a white hart, of 
singular size and beauty, appeared to guide and 
animate the march of the Catholic army. The 
counsels of the Visigoths were irresolute and 
distracted. A crowd of impatitnt vv.irriors, 
presumptuous in their strength, and disdaining 
to fly before the robbers of Germany, excited 
Alaric to assert in arms the name and blood of the 
conqueror of Rome. Tlie advice of the graver 
chieftains pressed him to elude the first ardour 
of the Franks ; and to expect, in the southern 
provinces of Gaul, the veteran and victorious 
Ostrogoths, whom tlie king of Italy had already 
sent to Ills assistance. 'I'iic decisive moments 
wore wasted in idle deliberation; the Gotlis too 
hastily abamloned, perhaps, an advantageous 
post; ami tile njiportunity of a secure retreat 
v\.is lost by their ••low and disorderly motions. 
Afur Clovis Ii.kI passed the ford, as it is still 
natiied, of the 11 -it. he ailvaitced witli bold and 
bisfv stejis to prevent tlie escape of tiie enemv. 
II is nocturn.'d m.ircli vias direk.foil by a flaming 
meteor, su'^pended in the air above the cathedral 
of l\)ititTs; ami tliis signal, whicii might be 
previously concerted with the orthodox suc- 
cessor of St. Hilarv*. was compared to the column 
of fire that guided the Israelites in the desert. 
At the third hour of the day, about ten miles 
beyond Poitiers. Clovis overtook, and instantly 
attacked, the Gothic army ; whose defeat was 
already prepared by terror and confusion. Yet 
tlicy rallied in their extreme distress, and the 
mnrti.al youtiis, who had clamorously demanded 
the battle, refused to survive the ignominy of 
fliiTht, The two kiuLTs encountcretl each other in 
‘'ingle emnhat. Alaric fell by thi* hand of his 
mil; and the ' Ictoi ions Frank was ‘-aved by 
the gfoodness «)f h is eun ass. and tlie v igour of his 
l.orse, fK'm the ^jKurs of two despeiate Goths, 
wt'o furi-Mi-ly lo.le njaip't him, to revenge the 
d..uh of rhvir s,ueieinn. 'i'be vague expression 
of i Tmnintain of t!ie s]aiti. serves to iijdicate a 
vMul, tiioir. h indGinite. slaui^liter; but Gregory 
Ij.is caieful'y ^)^s^•r^ed, that his valiant ci^untrv'- 
inan Ap(*llinarls, the s<in of .Sidonius, lost his life 
at tile head of the rolili.''. «'f Auvergne. Perliaps 
tfiese suspected Catholics had been maliciously 
exposed to the blin.l assault of the enemy; 
and perhaps the influence of religion was 
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supcrsodoj by personal attachment, or military 
honour. 

r.iiujuestof Such is the empire of Fortune (if 
tii''j:uise OUT ijinoranco 
A.i) «(!■>. under tii.it popiil.ir name), that it is 
almost ccjually (lifhcult to foresee the e\ents of 
war or to explain their xaiious coiisenjaences. 
bloody and complete \ictoiy has stunetinies 
yielded no more than the possession of the field ; 
and the loss of ten tliousand men has sometimes 
been sutheient to destioy, in a sinjrle ilay, the 
work of a<;es. The decisive battle of Poitiers 
was followed by the comjuest of Aipiitain 
Alaric had left behind him an infnit son, a 
bastard competitor, factious nobles, and a dis- 
loyal people ; and tiu* remaining; forces of the 
Gotlis were oppressed by the general consterna- 
tion, or ojiposed to each otiu r in civd ilisconl. 
TJie victorious kin;! of tin* Fr.inks pjoceede<l 
without del.iv to the sie'Tc of .\ni'oulenie. At 
the sound of liis tnnnjicts the w ails of tlie citv 
inuf.itcil the examjile of jLricho, ami instantly 
fell to the <rrou!ul ; a splendid mirule, whith 
maybe rtdiued to the sup)>osition, that some 
clerical enirineers h.ui secritlv undennined the 
foundations of the ramjiart. '' At Rordeaiix, 
which had submitted without resistance, ('lovis 
established hi.s winter-quarters ; and his prudent 
economy transported from Thoulousc the royal 


After the success of tlie Gothic c-wsuKhipof 
war, {'iovis accepteil the lionours of 
the Rom.in t oiisukliip. '1 he em- 
peror Aii.ist.isius aiiibitiouslv histowed on the 
most powi-rt’iil uv.d of I hiodoiic, tlie title and 
ensiiijis <if that eimiieiit di^iiiu ; vet. from some 
tmknow It t.uoe, tin- name ut ( hois has not been 
instribeil m the v itlier of the !^^stor\^ est.^*? 

On the solemn dav , tin- inonart li t>f (i.iiil, jdaeinj' 
a diadem on Ins lu.ul, was invi sted, in the chinch 
of St. Alaitin, with a ]nirj)Ie tiinii and mantle. 
From thence he proceeded on liorsehack to the 
catlietlral of 'l ours ; and, as lie passed throuj^h 
the streets. ])rofnsely scattered, with fiis own 
liand, a donative of gold anil silver to the jovfu! 
nmltitnde, w ho incessanflv repealed their accla- 
mations of r'rJ 7 j.s/// and The actual, or 

legal .luthoiifv of Clovis, could not receive any 
ntw accessions from the consular dignity. It 
W.1S a name, a sliailow'. an empty pageant ; and, 
if the conijueror h.id liet n instructed to claim the 
ancient prerogatives offh.it high oflice, they iinist 
have expired with the period of its annual dura- 
tion. Rut the Homans were disposed to revere, 
in the ])erson of their master, that antique title, 
which the emperors condescended to assume: 
the barbarian himself seemed to contract a sacred 
obligation to respect the majesty of the republic; 
and the successors of Tlicoilosiiis, hy soliciting 


treasures, whicli were tieposited in the cajiital of 
the monarchy. The conqueror penetrated as far 
as the confines of Spain ; restored the honours 
of the Catholic church ; fixed in Aqintain a 
colony of Franks ; and delegated to his lieu- 
tenants the easy ta-'k of subduing, or extirpating, 
the nation of the \'isigofh''. Rut the Viviv',,tii> 
were protected bv the wise and powerful mo- 
narch of Italy. While tlie balance ^^as still 
equal, Tlieodoric had perhajis delayed file march 
of the Ostrogoths; but their strenuous cflbrts 
successfully resjsti'd the ambition of ( lovis ; and 
the army of the Frank*, and their Rur^-undiaii 
allies, was compelled to rai*e the sjige of A lies, 
with the loss, as it is said, of tliirry thousand men. 
These vicissitudes inclined tlie fierce spirit of 
Clovis to acquiesce in an advantageous treat \ of 
peace. The Visigoths were sutlereii to retain 
the possession of Sepfimania, a narrow tract of 
sea-coast, from the Rhone to the Pyrenees; but 
the ample province of Aquitairi. from fhoM,* j 
mountains to the I>oirc, was iiulissoluhlv united | 
to the kingdom of France. } 


‘ his friendship, tai itiy forgave, and almost ratified, 
! the usurpation of (taul. 

! yrars after the death 

! of ( lovis, this important concession nn-moftiie 
■ was more form.-illy declared, in a arrit% in <>*<111. 
trvatv between his sons and the em- 
peror Justinian. The O'-frognths of Italy, unable 
to defend tbeir distant aequi^ilions, liad redgnt d 
to the j-'ranks the cities of Arles and Marsi illts. : 
of Arles, still adorned w ith the seat of a pra*torian 
pnetect, and of .Marseilles, enrich* d by the arlvan- 
tagvs of iMtle and navigation -'s This transac- 
tion w IS confirmed hy the Imperial authority; 
and Justinian, generouslv yielding to the Franks 
the sovtreignty of the countries beyond the Alf>s, 
wliich they alreaily possessed, absolved the pro- 
vincials from their allegiance; and estaWished 
on a more lawful, though not more solid, found- 
ation, the throne of the Merovingians,^'-^ From 
that a-ra, they enjoyed the right of celebniting at 
Arles the games of the circus; and by a sin- 
gular privilege, which was denied even to the 
I’cTsian monarch, the mtld coin, impressed with 
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thoir name and iina^ro, (iht iined a legal currency 
in the e!n[>ire.'^'^ A (ireek historian of that age 
lias praisoil the priv.ite and public virtues of the 
Franks, with a partial entlmsiasni, which cannot 
be siitlieiently justitied by their domestic annals.^* 
He celebrates their politeness and urbanity, their 
regular gov ei ninent, and orthodox religion ; anti 
bt>ldly iisserts, that tliose barbariaiis could be tlis- 
tinguished only by their dress and l.mgnage from 
the sulijects of Home. Perhaps the Franks al- 
ready displayed the social disj>osition anti lively 
graces, which, in every age, have disgttiseil their 
vices, and sotnetiines concealed their intrinsic 
merit. Perhaps Agalhias, atid the (ireeks, were 
dazzled hy the rapiil progr(.'s^ of tlnir arms, anti 
the splendour of tluir empire. Sniee the con- 
quest of llurguntly, Ciaul, extapt the (lotliie 
pttnince t)f Septimania, was subject, ijiits \\ln>!e 
extent, to the sons t)f Clov i-,. 'I’liey Iiatl e\ti>»- 
guished tlie Gennan kingdom of Thuringia, 
and their vague dtiminlon penetratetl hevontlthe 
Uhine, into the heart of tluir native toiests. 
The Alemanni, and Bavarians, who hail occu- 
pied the Homan provinces of Khietia anti N«>ri- 
cuin, to the soutli of the Danube, undV-sed 
themselves the humble v.issals of tile Franks; 
and the feeble lianier t>f the Atp'' was incapable 
of resisting their ainhititui When the last sur- 
vivor of the sons of ('lovis united the inheritance 
and conquests of tlie Merovingians, his kmtrdom 
exlemleel far beyond the limits of modern France. 
Vet mtHlern France, such lias been the protrress 
of arts and policy, far surpasses in wealtli, popu- 
luusnebs, and power, the spacious but savage 
realms of Clutaire or Dagobert.'*- 
ro5itj."U ron. The Franks, or French, are the 
troTtisy. only people of Euiope who can 
deduce a perpetual succession from the con- 
querors of the Western empire. But their con- 
quest of Gaul was followed hy ten ct'iUuries of 
un.irchy and ignorance. C)a the revival of 
learning, the students who had Iwen formed in 
the schools of .\ihensand Horne, dlsdaiiud their 
barbarian ancestors; and .1 long period elapsed 
before patient l.dxnir e»niid prov nie tlu' nqui'ife 
materials to satistv, or rarlk-r toeviitc. the cun- 
O'ifv of more enh^litviiLd tunes. \t h n^f!i tlie 
eve of cntKisrn and p!u!- 'soj>!i\ w.is d:r«.tfvd to 
the antiquities of Frame Init t \ en ilosojrhi rs 
have been tainted Iqv tlie conra_:io’i of jirtju.lue 
anil passion. 'Fhe most ixrrtine .ir.d tvJn'iv* 
svstenis, of the personal servitude i»ffl.e (»uils. 
or of their voluntarv .md equal aii. nice with t.n. 
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Franks, have been rashly conceived, and ob- 
stinately defendetl : and the intenqierate dis- 
putants have accused each other of cons])iring 
agiiiiist the prerogative of the crown, the dignity 
t)f the nobles, or the freedom of the people, 
i Yet the sharp ctmtlivt has usefully exercised tlie 
adverse powers of learning and genius; and 
e.icli antagonist, alternately vanipiished and vic- 
torious, h.is evtirp.ited some ancient errois, and 
est.ihlished some interesting truths. An iuipar- 
ti«il stranger, instructed liy their discoveries, their 
<lisputes, and even their faults, may describe, 
fioin the viine original materials, the stale of the 
Homan prov incials, after Gaul had submitted to 
the arms and l.iws of the Meiovingian kings.’'^ 
'i’he rudest, or tlie most servile, Law 1 of Die 
condition of human society, is regu- 
latid Isowever bv some Hved and general rules. 
When Tacitus surveved the jiriinitive simplicity 
of tile (ierinaus, he discovered some permanent 
inaxiniH, or customs, of public and private life, 
which were preserv ed by faitiifnl tradition, till 
the introduction of the art of writing, and 
of the Latin tongue.'’^ Before the election 
of tile Merovingian kings, tlie most powerful 
tribe, or nation, of the Franks, appointed four 
vciuralile cliieftains to compose the Sa/ic 
laws;''’ and their labours were examined and 
approved in three successive assemblies of tlie 
people. After tlie baptism of Clovi-, he re- 
foiined several articles that apjieared incom- 
patible with Christianity; the Salic law was 
again ainen<led hv his sons ; and at length, 
under the reign id* Dagobert, tlie code was re- 
vised and promulgated in its actual Ibrin, one 
hundred vears after the ostalilishment of the 
Frencli monarchy. Within the same period, 
tlie customs of the liipuariaris vvere transcribed 
and published ; and Cliarlemagne himself, the 
legisl.itor of liis age and country, had accurately 
stuilied the fifo national laws, which still pre- 
vail*.*! among the Franks.'^" The same care 
w exteiuletl to vassals ; and the rude in- 
s‘iMiri<nis of the >n .mn and were 

diHg nt!\ compilvd. and ratitiod by the supreme 
aat’ irity nf the !\I>. rm iiv^ian kings. Tlie fVf- 
^ ' V cul ..i-y. whi'se ciinqmsts in 

(* fi: pr.c«.d' d t' I'-e of the Fra-iks, •-I'ownl l.'s-, 
m.p.iti* I'l’ r.j un o-u ot’ the prievip il benetits 
of tivi'i' {-o.u*\. i'.iiiii was the Hi't of the 
(••'l.k p”.;.,*.' : v> t i •.•"■*. il la writing the 

O' i;.' ers ,md cu''t''.iis of his j" opl*,- ; .mil the 
ii’ta; osition of tlu' Bmguiuliin laws was a 
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iiUMsiiri.* ut ratlur than t»t jiistict* ; to al- I tin* ff'-onliiK-nt of thi* soti^. atul kju'.nit n, of the 
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the empire of Charlemagne murder was uni- 
versally puni‘)hed with death; and the use of 
capital punishments has been liberally multiplied 
in the jurisprudence of modern Europe. "6 
jua:;.iifnts The civil and military profes- 
ot (iL.d. sions, which had been separated by 
Constantine, were again united by the bar- 
barians. The harsh sound of the Teutonic ap- 
pellations was mollified into the Latin titles of 
Duke, of Count, or of Praifect ; and tlie same 
officer assumed, within his district, tiie command 
of the troops, and the administration of justice."* 
But the fierce and illiterate chieftain was seldom 
qualified to discharge tl>e duties of a judge, 
which require all the faculties of a philosopliic 
mind, laboriously cultivated by experience and 
study ; and his rude ignorance was compelled to 
■ embrace some simple, and \isible, methods of 
ascertaining the cause of justice. In every re- 
ligion, the Deity has been invoked to confirm 
the truth, or to punish the falsehood, of human 
testimony; but this powerful instrument was 
misapplied and abused, by the simplicity of the 
German legislators. The party accused miglit 
justify his innocence, hy producing before tlicir 
tribunal a number of friendly witnesses, who 
solemnly declared their belief, or assurance, that 
he was not guilty. According to the weight of 
the charge, this legal number of oimpuriralors 
was multiplied; sewonty-two voices were re- 
quired to absolve an incendiary, or assassin : 
and when the chastity of a queen of France was 
suspected, three hundred gallant nobles swore, 
without hesitation, that the infant prince ht^d 
been actually begotten by her deceased hus- 
band. 79 The sin and scandal of manifest and 
frequent perjuries engaged the magistrates to 
remove these dangerous temptations ; and to 
supply the defects of human testimony, by 
the famous experiments of fire and water. 
Tliese extraordinary trials were so capriciously 
contrived, that, in some cases, guilt, and inno- 
cence in others, could not be proved without 
the interposition nf a miracle. .Such miracles 
were reailily provided by fraud and credulity; 
the most intiicate causes were ds.termined i)y 
thi-, easy and infalliljic metliod ; and the tur- 
bulent barbarians, who ha^e disdaineil 

tile sentence of tlie nnigistiate. suluni'sively ac- 
quiesced in the Judgment of God.* ’ 

.Tmii.-.-ii But the tiials by single combat 
Lo.nb.tt3. gr^idtially oht.iiueu ^iqs-rior credit and 
authority, among a waiiikc* pi.i/ple. who couhl 
not believe, that a brave man de'-civn.! to siifler, 
or that a coward deserved to live.''^ Both in 

TS m the sixth ' 'hittie of the w.,Tks of !?• inerfi'n, Hu - 
rreiitd .Inns Oertiij''! h 1 i' h ■! is > Vt-t 

si)tiu vr-. Hires (jf these j'e'UU'arN i )in"<-silii'i!s 'nr inuraer ha>e hioi 
tr i< eti 'll (tevnians , »■> 1 He As the si \ti tilth < ti.tnrs- 

77 'Ilf Ahoie s'lihiect nf the t !• rin ituc jiuUi-s, and Ih- ir jwnsd.r- 
t 'iM, ' '.foiislv fre jte>l l>’ Ueuu- i i-is {I!!* in nt. Jur * rtmi 1 m , 

I -7^ ) I (’aimot ti' il my ui.x/f. th .t, iiniier the .Vftrosuiti.m 
r.s e. il e nr aajt-ssnrs, , le i lins* n 1. the 

7s U.tv'or. Turnri 1 v.ii r in t.-n ii. )■ "I', M.mt.'sou'eu 
o'l.n-rve- Hsi.rit des l.oix, i xi-,,' . . 1 ' th it the -sahi 1 v«t did not 
admit tliese -o lonversaii-- t-i tb..-.htd n tht barhmr 

code . Vet this oiisturr cruulr-ie 1 nd irur-d--’, h1i« berxme tlje 
Wit of the erinds.in ot < Ini i«, Tiui't hx'e i. >'..■« id the r*!!!* l.iw. 

7 j Miiratnri. m th An'-i.-fi.t! .-s of It il', ha- sr-ven two In-oertatmns 
(xxx.iii. xxxix ) on the rif(ri»i It wsa eximted thw fi-e 

■wonM niit hum the inr.T,Mt, a’'d thi: the pure eUineiU of K<rf«r 
wou’d not allow the m tv tu ,.nk into its b>i oni 

8<l .VI'Mitesi^meu K'pnt de> I.oix. 1 xx'i.i 1. h.i? fo” .e^cendert 
to extilam and excuse la mantt re de i'l user d !'• - j-'n-s ’ <■»> tht 
»u ycct of jiidict.xl cn-nbats. He fo lo-.s this strm-i' t ition fru-n 
ttie "t‘ Imtuiohild to that of st. Lew--, and the phalu^'iditr la 
Soil ei-nues 'ost ”1 the Hit jn-ir- ui. 

si I-i ,t men. ir diii' il'ie' ar Aix ia-( hT-e e \ I) S 0 ). hrf^fhrf the 

prupcia.u, u’{K>te quia ulerque Oo;..aa cfut. r-i .. ur* i cougrebaus 


civil and criminal proceedings, the plaintiff, or 
accuser, the defendant, or even the witness, were 
exposed to mortal challenge from the antagonist 
who was destitute of legal proofs; and it was 
incumbent on them either to desert their cause, 
pr publicly to maintain their honour in the lists 
of liattle. They fought either on foot or on 
horseback, according to the custom of their 
nation; 91 and the decision of the sword, or 
lance, was ratified by the sanction of Heaven, 
of the judge, and of the people. This san- 
guinary law was introduced into Gaul by the 
Burgundians; and their legislator Gundobald®* 
condescended to answer the complaints and ob- 
jections of his subject Avitus. “ Is it not true,” 
said the king of Burgundy to the bishop, “ that 
** the event of national wars, and private com- 
“ bats, is directed by the judgment of God ; and 
“ that his providence awards the victory to the 
“juster cause?” By such prevailing argu- 
ments, the absurd and cruel practice of judicial 
duels, which had been peculiar to some tribes of 
Germany, was propagated and established in all 
tlic monarchies of Europe, from Sicily to the 
Baltic. At the end of ten centuries, the reign 
of legal violence was not totally extinguished ; 
and tile inell'ectual censures of saints, of popes, 
and of synods, rn^y seem to prove, that the in- 
lluence of superstition is weakened by its un- 
natural alliance with reason and humanity. The 
tribunals were stained with the blood, perhaps, of 
innocent and respectable citizens; the law, which 
now favours the rich, tlicn yielded to the strong; 
and the old, the feeble, and the infirm, were 
condemned either to renounce their fairest claims 
and possessions, to sustain the dangers of an 
unequal confiict,^^ or to trust the doubtful aid 
of a mercenary champion. This oppressive ju- 
risprudence was imposed on the provincials of 
Caul, wlio complained of any injuries in their 
persons and property. Whatever might be the 
strength, or courage, of individuals, the vic- 
torious liarbarians excelled in the love and ex- 
ercise of arms; and the vanejuishod Roman was 
iinjustlv summoned to repeat, in his own person, 
the bloodv contest, v\hich had been already de- 
ci'Ud ag iiiist ill-, country.'* 

devouring host of one hundred 

, , ] r- 1 ! OlVlsioT of 

and tvveiiiy thousand tTcnnans iuid by die 

foniieily passLd the llliiue uiuler 
the command of Ariovistus. One third part 
<*f the fertile lands of tlie Soquani was appro- 
pi uitetl to their use; and the conqueror soon 
repeated his oppressive demand of anoUier third, 
fi)r the accommodation of a new colony of 
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ot .tn Vn.in t'lmit in tom vi p o.jfi— ooS ). He relates (he toti- 
\er~U'on of Uundu'iald and Vnttis, 
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twenty-four thoii'^and barbanans, \%hom he had 
invited to share the rich harve-st of Ganl.^j At 
the distance of live hundred years., the Visigoths 
and Burgundians, who revenged the defeat of 
Ariovistus. usurped the same unequal proportion 
of two thirds of the subject lands. But tliis 
distribution, instead of spreading over the pro- 
vince, may be reasonably confined to the peculiar 
districts where the victorious people had been 
planted by their own choice, or by the policy of 
their leader. In these districts, each barbarian 
was connected by the ties of hospitality with 
some Roman provincial. To tliis unwelcome 
guest, the proprietor was compelled to abandon 
two thirds of his patrimony . but the German, 
a shepherd, and a hunter, might bometiines 
content himself with a spacious range of wood 
and pasture, and resign the smallest, though 
most valuable, jjortion, to tlio toil of the indus- 
trious husbandman.'’^ The silence of ancient 
and authentic testinu/uy has enctmiagetl an 
opinion, that the rapine* of the I-'iank^ was not 
inoderateil, or disgui^e(l, by the forms of a legal 
division; that they dispersed themselves over 
the provinces of Gaul, without order or con- 
trol ; and that each victorious robber, accord- 
ing to his wants, his avarice, and his strength, 
measured with his sword the extent of his new 
inheritance. At a distance from their sovereign, 
the barbarians might indeed be tempted to exer- 
cise such arbitrary depredation ; but the firm and 
artful policy of Clovis must curb a licentious 
spirit, which would aggravate the misciy of the 
vanquished, whilst it corrupted the union and 
discipline of the conquerors. Tlic memorable 
va'^e of Suissons is a monument, and a pledge, 
of the regular distribution of the Gallic ■'poiK. 
It was the duty, and tiie interest, of Clovis, to 
provide rewards for a successful aimy, and 
settlements for a numerous people; witliout 
inriicting any wanton, or sU[)eittuous injuries 
on the loval Catliolics of Gaul. The ample 
fund, which he might lawfully acquire, of the 
Imperial patrimony, vacant lands and Gothic 
usurpations, would diminish the cruel necessity 
of seizure and confiscation ; and the humble 
provincials would more ])atiently acquiesce in 
the equal and regular distribution of their 

loss.®7 

Domsmand The wealth of the ^Merovingian 
theMtrovm ptiiices consisted in their extensive 
gians. domain. After the conquest of 

Gaul, they still delighted in the rustic simpli- 
city of their ancestors : the cities were abandoned 
to solitude and decay ; and their coins, their 
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p. 2.V I show, a strong ujideratardine, ihrougn a tloud uf jgr.O' 
rarce .and prejudire. 
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charters, and their synods, are still inscribed 
with the names of the villas, or rural palaces, 
in which they successively resided. One hun- 
dred and sixty of these palaces, a title which 
need not excite any un-.easonable ideas of art or 
^ luxury, were scattered tliiough the provinces of 
I their kirigdoin ; and if some might claim the 
I honours of a fortress, tlie far greater part could 
I be esteemed only in the light of profitable farms. 

I The mansion of the long-haired kings was sur- 
j rounded with convenient yards, and stables, for 
I the cattle and the jioultry ; the garden w'as 
' planted with useful vegetables; tlie various 
I trades, the labours of agriculture, and even the 
j arts of hunting anti fishing were exercised by 
! servile hands for the emolument of the sovereign ; 

his magazines were filled with com and wine, 

; either for sale or consumption ; and the whole 
[ administration was conducted by the strictest 
maxims of private economy. This ample 
i patrimony was ajipropriated to supply the hos- 
i pitahle [)lenty of Clovis, and his successors; 

; and to reward tlie fitlelity of their brave com- 
\ panions, who, both in peace and war, werede- 
: voted to their personal service. Instead of an 
horse, or a suit of armour, each companion, 
according to his rank, or merit, pr favour, was 
Invested with a benejice, the primitive name, and 
most simple form, of the feudal possessions. 
These gifts might be resumed at the pleasure of 
the sovereign ; and his feeble prerogative derived 
I some support from the infiuence of his liberality. 

I But this dependent tenure was gradually 
aholislied ‘s'* by the independent and rapacious 
, nobles of Trance, w ho established tlie perpetual 
, property, and hereditary succession, of their be- 
nt rices . ,T 1 evolution salutary to the earth, wliich 
, had been injured, or neglected, by its precarious 
1 ma'^tei s. ' Besides these roval and beneficiary 
I e-statf", a large proportion had been assigned, in 
the dtvi'jiuu of Gaul, oi ali>dial and Salk lands : 
tliey were exempt from tribute, and tlie Salic 
lands wore equally shared among the male de- 
I sceiuiants of the Franks. 

I In the bloody discord, and silent priTate 
J decay of the Merovingian line, a usiuratian*. 
new- order of tyrants arose in the provinces, 
who, under tlie appellation of Seniors, or Lords, 
usurped a right to govern, and a licence to 
ojipress, the subjects of their pet’uliar territory. 

\ Their ambition might he checked by the hostile 
I resi..tance of an equal : but the laws were ex- 
j tiiiguished ; and the sacrilegious barbiyians, 

} who dared to provoke the vengeance of a saint 
j or bishop,*- would seldom respect tlie land- 

I ll'irO »: an ' e *■ i ai’ .-r • nffv hrns -im! 
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I i.l S'#.*, tlie s-jiic law Hit iTii in tom tv. p. 1 i. The origin 
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marks of a profane and defenceless neighbour. 
The common, or public, rights of nature, such 
as they had always been deemed by the Homan 
jurisprudence,'’-^ were severely restrained by the 
German conquerors, whose amusement, or rather 
passion, was the exercise of hunting. The 
vague dominion, which Max has assumed over 
the wild inhabitants of the earth, the air, and 
the waters, was confined to some foitunatc in- 
dividuals of tlie human species. Gaul was 
again overspread with wood:.; and the animals, 
who were reserved for the use, or pleasure, of 
the lord, might ravage, with impunity, the fields 
of his industrious vassals. The chace was the 
sacred privilege of the nobles and their domestic 
servants. Plebeian transgressors were legally 
chastised with stripes and imprisonment;'-^ but 
in an age which admitted a slight composition 
for the life of a citizen, it was a capital crime to 
destroy a stag or a wild bull within the precincts 
of the royal forests.'-'^ 

Personal According to the maxims of an- 

Benritude. cient War, the conqueror became the 
lawful master of the enemy whom he had sub- 
dued and spared ; ^6 and the fruitful cause of 
personal slavcrj*, which had been almost sup- 
pressed by the peaceful sovereignty of Rome, 
was again re\i%ed and multiplied by the per- 
petual hostilities of the independent barbarians. 
The Gotli, the Burgundian, or tlie Frank, who 
returned from a successful expedition, dragged 
after him a long train of sheep, of oxen, and of 
human captives, whom he treated with the same 
brutal contempt. Tlie youths of an elegant 
form and ingenuous aspect, w-ere set apart for 
the domestic service ; a doubtful situation, which 
alternately exposed them to the favourable, or 
cruel, impulse of passion. The useful meclianlcs 
and servants (smiths, carpenters, tailors, shoe- 
makers, cooks, gardeners, dyers, and workmen 
in gold and silver, ike.) employed their skill for 
the use, or profit, of their master. But the 
Homan captives who were destitute of art, hut 
capable of labour, were condemned, witljout 
regard to their former rank, to tend the cattle, 
and cultivate the lands of tlie bailiarians. The 
number of the hercilitary boiuUincn, who were 
attached to the Gallic e-'fates, ^^as continuallv 
increased by new supplies; and the senile 
people, acconling to the situation and tempei of 
th.eir lords, wa> sometimes raised bv precarious | 
indulgence, and more fieijuently depie->-,ed by 
capricious despotism.^' An absolute power of 
life and death was exercised by these lords; 

T? Heinec Element .^nr O.rman 1 :■ p t \'o S. 

‘I I 'ix-., bi-,hcifi of nrna'i*. |A r» S'l — s'r. t ive, T 't- 

terani.p 1 1 7 .) . t!uW. i, / 77 nun, ..f tl.** n-l.les frof.r.-,, 

qua, ('lira hornmiim iTiii a.iiu. -d P-u, n . un.u’it ul 

utundiim conce,,it. paupers, a rxileruiorit.n, 'i-'iantrir, tliijrliantur, 
tU-tnuhmtiir. et Triilti al: i patiuntur ll.«r mi . 11 
C'lnf, /.^-r miiii.li ta. ere tU'te pt>"e cuntenilant !>e In'muti.»ne 
I 1” iJ- c. 25. apud 1 homa».-m, Ui^ciphne de I'Efili-se, tiom. 

• ' 'n a mere siiNpicmn, Chnrd'i. a chainberlain of Oontrani, king 
of iMiru'iindv, was '•tom d to duath (Gn a. 'I uron. i. x. t In. in toTi n 
p t'lJ , .foh'i of ''ao-.t.ur, (rouent 1 i r 1 ( the n^ht, nf 

nature, and eap<),ea the < niel praoure ot the t,»eifth century fnie 
Heiru^piu,, Eiem. .Tur. ilemi t 11 . p 1 No. ’1— 'r. 

_ iff' i he cuaom of e’Ulavimx ori-oners of w ar -was tofaJlv extineui'hed 
in the thirteenth Centura , by the prevadnt; influence of <:hn,tiainrv ; 

It might be prored. from frequent p.»*ainS' of f?reei>ry of lour,, 
«c- that It wa, practised, wnh<iut censure, under the XJeroTinjnan 
race ; and even iirotju, hsm-^elf (de .lure Belli et Paci,, I. m. c 7.i, 
as we'tas his commentator Barfiejrac, have laboured to leconcde it 
*>fh the laws of nature and reason. 

'j 7 The st.ate. professions, &c- of the Oerman, Italian, and Gallic 
uaves, during the middle ages, are expiained by HeaieociUa (Eloneat. 


and when they married their daughters, a train 
of useful servants, chained on the wagons to 
prevent their escape, wa.s sent as a nuptial pre- 
sent into a distant country. ''8 The majesty of 
the Roman laws protected the liberty of each 
citizen, against the rash eftects of his own dis- 
tress, or despair. But the subjects of the Me- 
rovingian kings might alienate their personal 
freedom ; and this act of legal suicide, which 
was familiarly practised, is expressed in terms 
most disgraceful and afflicting to the dignity of 
human nature. '^^ The example of the poor, 
who purchased life by the sacrifice of all that 
can render life desirable, was gradually imitated 
by the feeble and the devout, who, in times of 
public disorder, pusillanimously crowded to 
shelter themselves under the battlements of a 
powerful chief, and around the shrine of a po- 
pular saint. Their submission was accepted by 
these temporal, or spiritual, patrons; and the 
hasty transaction irrecoverably fixed their own 
condition, and that of their latest posterity. 
From the reign of Clovis, during five succes- 
sive centuries, the laws and manners of Gaul 
uniformly tended to promote the increase, and 
to confirm the duration, of personal servitude. 
Time and xiolence almost obliterated the inter- 
mediate ranks of society ; and left an obscure 
and narrow* interval between the noble and the 
slave. This arbitrary and recent division has 
been transformed l)y jiiide and prejudice into a 
?iafionai distinction, universally established by 
the arms and tlie laws of the Merovingians, 
I’he nobles, who claimed their genuine, or fabu- 
lous, descent, from the independent and victo- 
rious Franks, have asserted and abused, the inde- 
feasible right of conquest, over a prostrate crowd 
of slaves and plebeians, to whom they imputed 
the imaginary disgrace of a Gallic, or Roman, 
extraction. 

Tlie general state and revolutions Example of 
of Francet a name which was im- Auvergne, 
poseil by the conquerors, may be illustrated 
by the particular example of a province, a dio- 
ceM.', or a senatorial family. Auvergne had 
formerly maintained a just pre-eminence among 
the independent states and cities of Gaul. The 
l>ra\e and numerous inhabitants displayed a 
singular tiophy ; the sword of Ciusar himself, 
wiiich he liad lo:.t when he was repulsed before 
the walls of Gergo\ ia. As the common ofi- 
sjuing of Troy, they cLiimed a fraternal alliance 
witii tlie Romans ; and if each province had 
imitated the courage and loyalty of Auvergne, 

•Tiir Germ I- !. Vo 2S— t".), ^luratori (Dis^ertat. xiv. xv.l, Hixcange 
<i7 .1.7 -.ail I'X-f Vrui, .ind the Ahbtj de .Mabi, lOb»er\ations, Coin. 

II ii *. .Sc p ^57, ) 

MS irt 'I ours (1. ^i c in tom. li. p. 2S9 ) nl.otes a me- 

mi>r*I 'e exampV. »n whu b ChiliifTiC onlv abated the pnvaie ni;ht« 
of a inwer Maoi tamiiies, w hich bel-'n'rtxl to b.s finai.s m 

tlie peis:lil»nirh.7<Kl ol Pans, were }i.n,!hl\ sent aw av into Sp.un 

‘•'I I icemiam h.ilaMljs mihi ipniletmunque \olueritis cii-riphtiam 
■p.in»Tv. sel ve'iunid ire, ant cjuotl vabis plaruent de me t.uere. 
3la’-calf rumml I u. m torn iv p. 4'1< . The finmiilu .4 Lui- 
denorwnus (p. and that of An|OU (p. ^hj.i are to tin' s.7iiie 

edect, "Oregors nf Tours ( 1 . vii. c 41 . in torn. ii. p. oil ) -peiks of 
maiiv persons, who sold themselses for bread, in a ereat famine. 

UN) When <'<esar s,i\v it. be lautrhed (Plutarch in t .-e-ar. in tom. j. 
p li**) j set he relates his urvsuccessful sit^e of (rergnsia, with less 
frankness than we misrht expect from a great man to whom vicMry 
was familiar. He acknou !edee«. howeser, that in one attack he lost 
fortj—ix rentunons .ind seven hundred men 'de Bell. (Talliro, i. sn. 
c. 4*1— 1.5 m tom. 1 p. 27H— 27'i.l 

IMI Audebant se quondam fratres L.atio dicere, et sarguine ab 
II aco populos comntit.are- ('"don .Vi'dllirar. 1 vi E) ist- 7 in rom i. 
p 7“‘) ) I .am not uitormed ot the degrees and circuuiataiices, ot tlui 
fabulous pedigree. 
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the fall of the Western empire micht have been 
pre\entcd, or tielaycd. They firmly maintained 
tlie fidelity which they had reluctantly sworn to 
the Visigoths ; but when their bravest nobles had 
fallen in the battle of Poitiers, they accepted, 
without resistance, a victorious and Catholic 
sovereign. This easy and valuable conquest 
was achie\ed, and possessed, by 'I'heodoric, the 
eldest son of Clovis ; but the remote province 
was separated from his Austrasian dominions, 
by the intermediate kingdoms of Soissons, Paris, 
and Orleans, which formed, after their fatlier’s 
death, the inheritance of his three brothers. 
The kWg of Paris, Childebert, was tempted by 
the neiglibourhood and beauty of Auvergne.'^- 
The Upper country, which rises towards the 
south into the mountains of the Cevennes, pre- 
sented a rich and various prospect of ivoods and 
pastures; the sides of the liilU were clothed with 
vines; anti each eminence was crowned writh a 
villa or castle. In the I.ower Auvergne, tlie 
river Allier Hows through tlie fair an<l spacious 
plain of Limagne ; and the inexhaustible fertility 
of the soil supplied, and still supplies, without 
any interval of repose, the constant repetition of 
the same harvests. On the false report, that 
their lawful sovereign had been slain in Ger- 
many, the city and diocese of Auvergne were be- 
trayed by the grandson of Sidonius Apollinaris. 
Ciiildcbert enjoyed this clandestine victory; and 
the free sulyects of Theodoric threatened to de- 
sert his standard, if he indulged his private 
resentment, while the nation was engaged in 
the Burgundian war. But the Franks of Aus- 
trasia ‘‘Oon yielded to tlie persuaM\e elocjuenco 
of their king, Folln^v me.” vaid I’hcodoilc. 
‘‘into Ainergne: I will lead \ou into a pro- 
“ vinco, where you may acquire gold, -il^er, 

‘‘ slaves, cattle, and precious ap[>arel. to the full 
extent of your wivlu-,.. I ivpeat m\ promise; 

“ I gixe you the people, and their wealth, as 
“ your prey ; and you may transjxsrt them at 
“ pleasure into your own countrv ” By the 
execution of tliis promise, Theodoric justly for- 
feited the allegiance of a people, whom he 
dex'oted to destruction. His troops, reinforced 
by tlie fiercest barbiuians of Germany, >04 spread 
desolation over the fruitful face of .\uvergne; 
and two places only, a strong castle, and a holy 
shrine, were saxed. or redeemed, from their 
licentious fury. The castle of Aleroliac.'Oi was 
seatc-d on a lofty rock, which rose an hiindretl 
feet above tlie surface of tlie plain ; and a large 
reservoir of fresh water was inclosed, with some 
arable lands, w ithin the circle of its fortifications. 
The 1 r.inks beheld with envy and dc—pair this 
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impregnable fortress . but they surpnsed a party 
ot fifty stragglers ; and, as they were oppressed 
by the number of their captives, they fixed, at a 
trifling ransom, the alternative of life or death 
for these wretched victims, whom the cruel 
barbarians were prepared to massacre on the 
refusjil of the garrison. Another detachment 
penetrated as far as Brivas, or Biioude, where 
the inhabitants, with their valuable effects, had 
taken refuge in the sanctuary of St. Julian, 
The doors of tlie church resisted the assault ; 
but a daring soldier entered through a window 
of the choir, and o])encd a passage to his com- 
panions. The clergy and people, the sacred and 
tlie profane spoils, were rudely torn from the al- 
tar ; and the sacrilegious division was made at a 
small distance from the towm of Brioude. But 
tliib act of impiety was severely chastised by the 
devout son of Clovis. He punished with death 
the most atrocious ofibnders ; left their secret 
accomjilices to the vengeance of St. Julian ; re- 
leased the captives ; restored the plunder ; and 
extendof! the rights of sanctuary, five miles 
round the sepulchre of the holy martyr. 

Before the Austrasian army re- storrof 

treated from Auvergne, Theodoric Attaiu*. 

exacted some pledges of the future loyalty of 
a jicople, w hose just hatred could be restrained 
only by their fear. A select band of noble 
youths, the sons of the principal senators, was 
delivered to the conqueror, as the hostages of 
the faith of Childebert. and of their countrv’men. 
On the first rumour of war, or conspiracy, these 
guiltless vouths were reduced to a state of servi- 
tude ; and one of tliern, Attains, n»7 whose ad- 
ventures are more particularly redated, kept his 
ma'-tei’s horses in the diocese of Treves. After 
a painful search, he was discovered, in tliis un- 
worthv occupation, by the emissaries of hia 
jzraudf.itlier, (»regor\’ bishop of Eangres ; but 
bis otlers of ransom were sternly rejected by the 
avarice of tlie barbarian, who required an exor- 
bitant sum of ten pounds of gold for tlie freedom 
of his noble captive. His deliveiance was 
effected by the hardy stratagem of Leo, a slave 
belonging to the kitchens of the bishop of 
Langres. ^\n unknown agent easily intro- 
duced him into the same fimily. Tlie barbarian 
purchased Leo for the price of twelve pieces of 
gold ; and was pleased to learn, that he was 
<lecply skilled in the luxury of an episcopal 
tabic: “ Next Sunday,” said the Frank, “ I 
“shall invite my neighbours, and kiri'-men. 

“ F.xert thy art. and force them to confess, that 
“ thev Isavc never seen, or taster!, such an enter- 
“ Uiimncnt, even in tlie king’s house.” Leo 
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assured him, that, if he would provide a sufBcient 
quantity of poultry, his wishes should be satis- 
fied. The master, who already aspired to the 
merit of elegant hospitality, assumed, as his 
own, the praise which the voracious guests 
unanimously bestowed on his cook; and the 
dexterous Leo insensibly acquired the trust and 
management of his household. After the patient 
expectation of a whole year, he cautiously whis- 
pered his design to Attalus, and exhorted him to 
prepare for flight in the ensuing night. At the 
hour of midnight, the intemperate guests retired 
from table ; and the Frank’s son-in-law, whom 
Leo attended to his apartment with a nocturnal 
potation, condescended to je^t on the facility 
■with which he might betray his trust. Tlie 
intrepid slave, after sustaining this dangerous 
raillery, entered liis master's be(lchaml>er ; re- 
moved his spear and shield ; silently drew the 
fleetest horses fioni the stable; unbarred the 
ponderous gates ; and excited Attalus to save 
his life and liberty by incessant tiiligence. 
Their apprehensions urged them to leave their 
horses on the banks of the iMeusc;^"^-^ they swam 
the river, wandered three days in the adjacent 
forest, and subsisted only by the accidental dis- 
covery of a wild plum-tree. As they lay con- 
cealed in a dark thicket, they hoard the noise of 
horses ; they were terrified by the angry coun- 
tenance of their master, and they anxiously 
listened to his declaration, tliat, if lie could seize 
the guilty fugitives, one of them he would cut 
in pieces with his sword, and would expose the 
other on a gibbet. At length, Attalus, and his 
faithful Leo, reached the friendly habitation of 
a presbyter of Rheiins, who recruited their 
fainting strength with bread and ine, concealed 
them from the search of their enemy, and safely 
conducted them, beyond the limits of the Aus- 
trasian kingdom, to the episcopal palace of 
Langres. Gregory embraced his grandson with 
tears of joy, gratefully delivered Leo, with his 
whole family, from the \oke of ser\itu(le, and 
bestowed on him the pioperty of a firm, where 
he might end his days in hajipiness and freedom. 
Perhaps this singular adventure, « bich is marked 
with so many cireirnstunces of truth and nature, 
was related by Attains himself, to his cousin, or 
nephew, the first historian of tiic Franks. Gre- 
gory of Tours ' was horn about sixty years 
after the death of .Sidoniiis Apoiiinaris; and 
their situation was alino-'t similar, since each of 
them wasa native of .luvergne. a senator, and a 
bishop. The dilference of their ‘♦tyle and senti- 
ments may, therefore, cxpi ess the decay of Gaul ; 
and clearly ascertain how liiucii, in so sliort a 
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space, the human mind had lost of its energy 
and refinement, m 

We are now qualified to de- priTdeges of the 
spise the opposite, and, perhaps, t.foaui. 

I artful, misrepresentations, which have softened, 
or exaggerated, the oppression of the Romans 
' of Gaul under the reign of the Merovingians, 
j The conquerors never promulgated any universal 
eilict of servitude, or confiscation : but a dege- 
' nerate people, who excused their weakness by 
the specious names of politeness and peace, was 
exposed to the arms and laws of the ferocious 
barbarians, wlio contemptuously insulted their 
jiossessious, their freedom, and their safety. 
Their personal injuries were partial and irre- 
gular ; but the great body of the Romans sur- 
vived the revolution, and still preserved the pro- 
perty, and privileges, of citizens. A large 
portion of their lands was exacted for the use ot 
the Franks ; but they enjoyed the remainder, 

I exempt from tribute ; and the same irresist- 
I ibie violence which swept avvay the arts and 
manufactures of Gaul, destroyed the elaborate 
and expensive system of Imperial despotism. 

' The provincials must frequently deplore the 
savage jurisprudence of the Salic or liipuarian 
laws ; but their private life, in the important 
concerns of marriage, testaments, or inheritance, 
was still regulated by the Tiieodosian Code; 
and a discontented Roman might freely aspire, 
or desceiiii, to the ciiaracter and title of a bar- 
barian. I'he honours of the state were accessilile 
to his ambition i tlie eilucatlon and temper of the 
Romans more peculiarly qualified them for the 
otfices of civil government ; and, as soon as 
emulation had rekindled their military ardour, 
they were permitted to march in the ranks, or 
even at the head, of the victorious Germans. 

I shall not attempt to enumerate the generals 
and magistiates, whose names attest the li- 
beral policy of the Meiovingians. The su- 
preme command of nurgiindy. with the title of 
Patrician, was successively iulrustod to three 
Romans; and the last, and most powerful, 
Mumrnolus.ii^ who alternately sav'ed and dis- 
tmhed the nionarcfiy, had supplanted his father 
in the station of count of .iutun, and left a 
treasure of thirty talents of gold, and two hun- 
ilrct! uiul fifty t.deiit*, of silver. The fierce and 
illiterate baihaiiaiis were excluded, during 
several gen«.rations, from the dignities, and 
even from the oiders, of tlie church. The 
I clergy of Gaul consisted almost entirely of na- 
tive provincials; the haughty Franks fell pro- 
strate at the feet of their subjects, who were 
dignified with the episcopal character; and 

I hiTi? tctboiiMT arquiica, rv .1 piiiiful perusal, the neht of nro- 
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113 See i-teury. Uiscoun m. »ur i'ihstcure EcUeaiaauquo. 
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the power and riches which had been lost | Gothic possessions of Septimania, or Languedoc, 
in v.'ar, were insensibly recovered by supersti- [ Xhe troops of Burgundy, Berry, Auvergne, 
tion.n^ In all temporal affairs, the Theodo- j and the adjacent territories, were excited by the 
sian Code was the universal law of the clergy ; ; hopes of spoil. They marched, witliout disci- 

but the barbaric jurisprudence had liberally | pline, under the banners of German, or Gallic, 

provided for their personal safety : a sub-deacon 1 counts ; their attack was feeble and unsuccessful ; 
was equivalent to two Franks ; the antrustion, \ but the friendly and hostile provinces were 

and priest, were held in similar estimation; ! desolated with indiscriminate rage. The com 

and the life of a bishop was appreciated far j fields, the villages, the churches themselves, 

above the common standard, at the price of nine j were consumed by fire ; the inhabitants were 
hundred pieces of gold. The Romans com- j massacred, or dragged into captivity; and, in 
municated to their conquerors the use of the [ the disorderly retreat, five thousand .of these 


Christian religion and Latin language'^*^ 
but their language and their religion had alike 
degenerated from the simple purity of the Au- 
gustan, and Apostolic, age. The progress of 
superstition and baibarism was rapid and uni- 
versal : the worshij) of tlie saints concealed from 
vulgar eyes the God of the Chri•^tians ; ami the 
rustic dialect of peasants and soldiers w'as cor- 
rupted by a Teutonic idiom and pronunciation. 
Yet such intercour-'C of >acre<l and social com- 
munion eradicated the distinctions of !>iith and 
victory ; and the nations of Gaul were gradually 
confounded under the name and government of 
the Franks, 

Jinan t.yrf the The Franks, after they mingled 
Franks. their Gallic subjects, might 

have imparted the most valuable of human gifts, 
a spirit, and system, of constitutional liberty. 
Under a king, hereditary' but limited, the chiefs 
and counsellors might have debated, at Paris, in 
the palace of the Ceesars : the adjacent field, 
where the emperors reviewed their mercenary 
legions, would have admitted the legislative 
assembly of freemen and warriors ; and the 
rude model, wiiicli had been sketched in the 
woods of Geimany.i i ' might have been pohshed 
and improveil by the civil wisdom of the Ro- 
mans. But the ca 1 ele^s barbarians, secure of 
their personal independence, disdained the 
labour of government, the annual assemblies 
of the month of March were silently abolished ; 
and the nation was separated, and almost dis- 
solved, by the conquest of Gaul. The mo- 
narchy was left without any regular establish* 
ment of justice, of arms, or of revenue. The 
successors of Clovis wanted resolution to assume, 
or strength to exercise, the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers, wiiich the people had abdicated : 
the royal prerogative was distinguished only by a 
more ample privilege of rapine and murder ; and 
the love of freedom, so often invigorated and dis- 
graced l)y private ambition, was reduced, among 
the licentious I'ranks, t(7 the contempt of order, 
and the desire t)f iinpuiiity. Seventy-five years 
after the death of Clovi'., his gr.viulson, (iontran, 
king of Burgumly, sent an .umy to invade the 


inhuman savages were destroyed by hunger or 
intestine discord. When the pious Gontran 
reproiiched the guilt, or neglect, of their leaders ; 
. and threatened to inflict, not a legal sentence, 
j but instant and arbitrary execution ; they accused 
! the universal and incurable corruption of the 
I people. “ Xo one,” they said, “ any longer 
I ‘‘ fears or respects his king, his duke, or his 
! count. Each man loves to do evil, and freely 
i “ indulges his criminal inclinations. The most 
“ gentle correction provokes an immediate tu- 
“ mult; and the rash magistrate, who presumes 
“ to censure, or restrain, his seditious subjects, 
“seldom escapes alive from their revenge.”t 2 i 
It has been reserved for the same nation to 
expose, by their intemperate vices, the most 
odious abuse of freedom ; and to supply its loss 
by the spirit of honour and humanity, which 
now alleviates and dignifies their obedience to 
an absolute sovereign. 

The Visigoths had resigned to jheVisigoUi* 
Clovis the greatest part of their of Spam. 
Gallic possessions; but their loss was amply 
com])cnsnted by the easy conquest, and secure 
I enjoyment, of the provinces of Spain. From 
I the monarchy of the Goths, which soon involved 
' tlie Suevic kingdom of Gallicia, the modem 
; Spaniards still derive some national vanity: but 
’ the histoii.an of the Homan empire is neither 
t invited, nor compelled, to pursue the obscure 
I and barren series of their annals, t-'i Tlie Goths 
! of Spain were separated from the rest of roan- 
I kind, by the lofty ridge of the Pyrenaean 
! mountains : their manners and institutions, as 
far as they were common to the Germanic 
tribes, have been already explained. I have 
anticipated, in the preceding chapter, the most 
important of their ecclesiastical events, the fall 
1 of Arianism, and the persecution of the Jews: 

and it only remains to observe some interesting 
1 circumstances, which relate to the civil and ec- 
clesiastical constitution of the Spanish kingdom. 

iVfter their conversion from 
idolatry or heresv, the Franks and of 

tlie Vi'vigc'ths were disposed to 
embrace, with e<pial submission, the inlierent 
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evils, and the accidental benefits, of superstition. 
Blit the prelates of France, long before tlie ex- 
tinction of the ^Merovingian race, had dege- 
nerated into fighting and hunting barbarians. 
They disdained the use of synods ; forgot the 
laws of temperance and chastity ; and preferred 
the indulgence of private ambition and luxury, 
to the general interest of the sacerdotal profes- 
sion. The bishops of Spain respected them- 
selves, and were respected l)y the public : their 
indissoluble union disguised their vices, and 
confirmed their authority : and the regular dis- 
cipline of the church introduced peace, order, 
and stability, into the government of the state- 
From the reign of Recared, the first Catholic 
king, to that of AVitiza, the immediate predeces- 
sor of the unfortunate Roderic, sixteen national 
councils were successively convened. Tlie six 
metropolitans, Toledo, Seville, IMerida, Braga, 
Tarragona, and Narbonne, presided according 
to their respective seniority ; the assembly was 
composed of their suffragan bishops, who ap- 
peared in person, or by their proxies; and a 
place was assigned to the most lioly or opulent 
of the Spanish abbots. During the first three 
days of the con\ocation, as long as they agitated 
tlie ecclesiastical questions of doctrine and dis- 
cipline, the profane laity was excluded from their 
debates; which were conducted, however, witli 
decent solemnity. But, on tlie morning of the 
fourth day, the doors were thrown open for the 
entrance of the great officers of the palace, the 
dukes and counts of the provinces, the judges of : 
the cities, and the Gothic nobles: and the de- i 
crees of Heaven were ratified by the consent of 
the people. The same rules were observed in 
the provincial assemblies, the annual synods 
which were empowered to hear complaint',, and 
to redress grievance«5 ; and a legal government 
w'as supported by the prevailing iufiuence of the 
Spanish clergy. The bishops, wlu), in each re- 
volution, were prepared to flatter the victorious, 
and to insult tlie prostrate, laboured, with dili- 
gence and succes'., to kindle the flames of per- 
secution, and to exalt the mitre al>ove the crown. 
Yet the national councils of Toledo, in which 
the free sjuju of the barbarians was tempertdand 
guided by epNciipal [lolicy, liave cstabli-.hed some 
prudent law for the common benefit of the king 
and people. Tlie ^acancy of the throne was 
supplied by tlie choice of the bishops and pal;i- 
tines ; and, .ifter the failure of the line of Alaric, 
the regal digiiiiy was still limited to the pure and 
noble blood of the Goths. The ciergv, who 
anointed their lawful prince, a]v,a\s recurii- 
mended, and sometimes practised, the duty of 
allegiance; and the sjiiiitud censures weie de- 
nounced on the heads of the inqjious subjects, 
who should resist his aiitlioiiiv, coiispiie agai. jst 
Ills life, or violate, by an hiilecent union, the 
cliiistity even of ins widow. Hut tlie inoiiarcli 
himselt, when he ascended the throne, was bound 

n."? Surh 'irp thp complaint* of Sf Bomfarp. the apo-i!e of Ger- 
many, and the ref Tiaer .-f (i.iul sin tom .V j> 'O ■. Ihf t.mrMo'e 
years, which he det-Iort-., ot iiceni e .ind . arnmtion, w.vt..d -p. m r> 
iiismuare, that the b.itlunans were admitr-.s! suhJ the riire, asKiut 
the year 1)01 

lil The act., of the roun ds of T >!eihj sre *i.il the m- -t suth-n»i 
records of the I hurch and 'iistititt’.'-n i>f '■p-m 1 . '".n.- 

are particuUny inii>.)riant (u. i; t . is v i' 

Ti 17.1^ l„ I ..I,' i.Kr I - V .. .:\.i W. 
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by a reciprocal oath to God and his people, that he 
would faithfully execute his important trust. The 
real or iinaginar)' faults of his administration were 
subject to the control of a powerful aristocracy ; 
and the bishops and palatines were guarded by 
a fundamental privilege, that they should not 
be degraded, imprisoned, tortured, nor punished 
with death, exile, or confiscation, unless by tlie 
free and public judgment of their peers, t -4 
One of these legislative councils Code of the 
of Toledo examined and ratified the Visigoths, 
code of laws which had been compiled by a suc- 
cession of Gothic kings, from the fierce Euric, 
to the devout Egica. As long as the Visigoths 
themselves were satisfied with the rude customs 
of their ancestors, they indulged their subjects 
of Aquitain and Spain in the enjoyment of the 
Homan law. Their gradual improvement in 
arts, in policy, and at length in religion, encou- 
raged them to imitate, and to supersede, these 
foreign institutions ; and to compose a code of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence, for the use of a 
great and united people. The saane obligations, 
and the same privileges, weie communicated to 
the nations of the Spanish monarchy : and the 
conquerors, insensibly renouncing the Teutonic 
idiom, submitted to the restraints of equity, and 
exalted the Romans to the participation of free- 
dom. The merit of this impartial policy was 
enlianced by tlie situation of Spain, under the 
reign of the Visigoths. Tlie provincials were 
long se}>arated from their Arian masters by the 
irreconcilable difference of religion. After the 
conversion of Recared had removed the pre- 
judices of the Catholics, the coasts, both of 
the Ocean and ^Mediterranean, were still pos- 
sessed by the Eastern emperors; who secretly 
excited a discontented people to reject the yoke 
! of the barbarians, and to assert the name and 
j dignity of Roman citizens. The allegiance of 
I doubted subjects is indeed most effectually 
secured by their own persuasion, that they hazard 
more in a revolt, than they can hope to obtain 
by a revolution ; but it has appeared so natural 
to oppress those wliom we h.vte and fear, that 
tile contrary sy.tem well deserves tlie praise of 
wiMlom and moderation. ^ > 

A\ hilc file kingdoms of the Franks Rcinhitim of 
and Virigoths were estahlrihed in liritam. 

Gaul and Sjj.iin. the Saxotii, achieved the con- 
quest of Biitain. the tiiird gieat diocese of the 
pr.efectiire of tlie West. Since Britain was 
alreaily sejiarattd fioni the Roman empire, I 
might, without rcpri^ach, decline a story, 
familiar to the most illlteiate, and oliscure to 
the mo*.t learned, of iny leaders. The Sax- 
ons, wlu» excelled in tlic use of the oar. or the 
battK--a\e, were ignorant of tlie art which could 
.alone perpetu.ate the fame of tlieir exploits: the 
provintials, relajising into barh.irisni, neglected 
to describe the ruin of their country; and the 
doubtful tradition was almost extinguished, be- 

ixtiii ) and Ferreras (HinI. G«-n.^raIe de 1 ’Es.pagne, tom. u.) verr 
UM^ml .and M r«r rte ifinilo'. 

l2» The 1 -ide c,f the Vivj^ths, retniUrly divided into twe!v« 
tHH.V., ha-, been rorrectly j.uWi'hed h> Jiom Bouquet {in tom. it. 
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fore the missionaries of Rome restored the li^ht 
of science and Christianity. The declamations 
of Gildas, the fragments, or fables, of Nenniu®, 
the obscure hints of the Saxon laws and chroni- 
cles, and the ecclesiastical tales of the venerable 
Bede,^-^ have been illustrated by the diligence, 
and sometimes embellished by the fancy, of suc- 
ceeding writers, whose works I am not ambi- 
tious either to censure or to transcribe. * -7 Yet 
the historian of the empire may be temptetl to 
pursue the revolutions of a Roman province, 
till it vanishes from his sight ; and an English- 
man may curiously trace the establishment of 
the baibarians, from whom he derives his name, 
his law's, and perhaps his origin. 

Descent fthe About forty years after tlie dis- 
Saxons. solution of tlie Roman gONcrnment, 
A.D. 449. Vortigern appears to have obtained 
the supreme, though precarious, command of 
the princes and cities of Britain. That unfor- 
tunate monarch lias been almost unanimou''ly 
condemned for the weak and mischievous policy 
of inviting^-” a formidable stranger, to repel the 
vexatious inroads of a domestic foe. His am- 
bassadors are despatched, by the gravest histo- 
rians, to the coast of Germany ; tlicy address a 
pathetic oration to the general assembly of the 
Saxons, and those warlike barbarians resolve to 
assist with a fleet and army the suppliants of a 
distant and unknown island. If Britain had 
indeed been unknown to the Saxons, the measure 
of its calamities would have been less complete. 
But the strength of the Roman government 
could not always guard the maritime province 
against the pirates of Germany: the Indepen- 
dent and divided states were exposed to their 
attacks; and the Saxons might Mnnedmes join 
the Scots and the Ihcts, in a tacit, or e\pre'>s, 
confederacy of rapine and desti notion. Voiti- 
gern could only balance tlie vaiious }hi lU, uliicli 
assaulted on every side hi«« throne and l.U pe«*ple ; 
and his policy may deserve either praise or ex- 
cuse, if he preferred the alliance of those haiba- 
rians, whose naval power rendeied tliein the 
most dangerous enemies, and the most service- 
able allies. Hengist and Hoisa, as they ranged 
along the eastern coast with three ships, were 
engaged, by the promise of an ample stipend, to 
embrace the defence of Britain ; and their in- 
trepid valour soon delivered the country from 
the Caledonian invaders. The isle of Thanet, 
a secure and fertile district, was allotted for the 
residence of these German auxiliaries, and they 
were supplied, according to the treaty, with a 
plentiful allow ance of clotliing and ])ro\isions. 
This favourable reception encouraged flve tliou- 
sand warriors to emliaik with tlieir f.imilie'. in 
seventeen vessels, and the infant pov\er of Hen- 
gist was fortified by this strong ami leasonahle 
reinforcement. I’he crafty barltarian suggesteil 


to Vortigern the obvious advantage of fixing, in 
the neighbourhood of the Piets, a colony of 
faithful allies ; a third fleet of forty ships, under 
the command of his son and nephew', sailed front 
Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and disem- 
barked a new army on the coast of Northumber- 
land, or Lothian, at the opposite extremity of 
the devoted land. It was easy to foresee, but 
it was impossible to prevent, the impending evils. 
The two nations were soon divided and exasper- 
ated by mutual jealousies. The Saxons mag- 
nified all that they had done and sufl'ered in tlie 
cause of an ungrateful people; while the Bri- 
tons regretted the liberal rewards which could 
not satisfy the avarice of those haughty merce 
narios. The causes of fear and hatred were 
Inflamed into an irreconcilable quarrel. The 
Saxons flew to arms; and, if they perpetrated a 
treacherous hiassacre during tlie security of a 
feast, they destroyed the reciprocal confidence 
which sustains the intercourse of peace and 
war. i *9 

Hengist, who boldly aspired to Estanii«hmpnt 
the conquest of Britain, exhorted htpurrhv"'' 
his countrymen to embrace the glo- b. 
rious opportunity : he painted in lively colours, 
the fertility of the soil, the wealth of the cities, 
the pusillanimous temper of the natives, and the 
convenient situation of a spacious solitary island, 
accessible on all sides to the Saxon fleets. The 
successive colonies which issued, in the period 
of a centurv, from the mouths of the Elbe, the 
Weser, and the Rliine, were principally com- 
posed of three valiant tribes or nations of Ger- 
many ; the JtitcSj the old SaiiWi, and the Ambles. 
The Jutes, who fought under the peculiar ban- 
ner of Hengist, a'-sunitd the merit of leading 
j their C4>untrynien in the paths of glory, and of 
I erecting, in Kent, the first independent kingdom. 

I The fame of the enterprise v\as attributed to the 
! primitive Saxons; and the common laws and 
I language of the conquerors are described by the 
I national appellation of a people, which, at the 
I end of four hundred years, pioduced the first 
monarchs of South Britain. The Angles were 
distinguished by their numbers and their success ; 
and they claimed the honour of fixing a per- 
petual name on the country, of w’hich they oc- 
cupied the most ample portion. The barbarians, 
who followed the liopes of rapine either on the 
land or sea, v^e^e insensibly blended with this 
triple confederacy; tlie FiiAans-, who iiad been 
tempted by their vicinity to the British shores, 

• migiit balance, during a short s]>ace. tllpstrength .. 
I and reputatuin of the native Saxons ; the 
the Pnisiiaus^ the are faintly described ; 

and some adventurous who had wandered 

as far as the Baltic, might embark on hoard the 
Genuan vessels, for the conijuest of a new 
world. But this arduous achievement was 
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not prepared or executed by the union of national 
powers. Each intrepid chieftain, according to 
the measure of his fame and fortunes, assembled 
his followers ; equipped a fleet of three, or per- 
haps of sixty, vessels ; chose the place of the 
attack ; and conducted his subsequent operations 
according to the events of the war, and the dic- 
tates of his private interest. In tlie invasion of 
Britain many heroes vanquished and fell ; but 
only seven victorious leaders assumed, or at least 
maintained, the title of kings. Sevt*n inde- 
pendent thrones, the Saxon Heptarchy, were 
founded by the conquerors ; and seven families, 
one of which has been continued, by female suc- 
cession, to our present sovereign, derived their 
equal and sacred lineage fiom \V'oden, the god 
of war. It has been protended, that this repub- 
lic of kings was moderated by a general council 
and a supreme magistrate. But such an arti- 
ficial scheme of policy is repugnant to the rude 
and turbulent spirit of the Saxons : their laws 
are silent ; and their imperfect annals afford 
only a dark and bloody prospect of intestine j 

discord. 131 | 

State of the ^ monk, who, in the profound 
Bntons. ignorauce of human life, has j)re- 
sumed to exercise the office of historian, 
strangely disfigures the state of Britain, at the 
time of its separation from the Western empire. 
Gildasi32 describes in fiorid language the im- 
provements of agriculture, the foreign trade 
which flowed with every tide into the Tliames 
and the Severn, the solid and lofty construction of 
public and private edifices : he accuses the sinful 
luxury of the British people ; of a people, accord- 
ing to the same writer, ignorant of tlie most simple 
arts, and incapable, without the aid of the Ho- 
mans, of providing walls of stone, or w'eapons of 
iron, for the defence of their native land. 
Under the long dominion of the emperors, Bri- 
tain had been insensibly moulded into the ele- 
gant and servile form of a Roman province, 
whose safety was intrusted to a foreign power. 
The subjects of FTonorius contemplated their 
new’ freedom with sur{)ri'.e and terror ; they were 
left destitute of any ch il or military constitution ; 
and their uncertain rulers wanted eitlier skill, or 
courage, or authority, to direct tlie jmblic force 
against the common enemy. i lie introduction j 
of the Saxons betrayed their internal weakness, 
and degraded the cliaiacter b*»th of tlie jirince ; 
and people. Their consternation liiairnitied the 
danger ^the want of u.ilon dimini'-hed their re- 
sources *and the madnc'.s of chil fieThuiN was 
more solicitous to accuse, than to iins.dy, the 
evils, which they imputed to the ini'-conduct of 
their adversaries. Vet the Biitons were not 
ignorant, they could not be ignorant, of the 
manufacture or the use of arms . tlie successive 
and disorderly attacks of the Saxons, allowed 
them to recover from their amazement, and the 

aVa-'*; ^ema^k^ (Hist rf 'VT'n-hfsfpr, vl. n p 'i~S_Via 1, I do 
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prosperous or adverse events of the w’ar added 
discipline and experience to their native valour. 

While the continent of Europe Their resut- 
and Africa yielded, without resist- 
ance, to the barbarians, the British island, alone 
and unaided, maintained a long, a vigorous, 
though an unsuccessful, struggle, against the 
formidable pirates, who, almost at the same in- 
stant, assaulted -the northern, tlie eastern, and 
the southern coasts. The cities, w hich had been 
fortified with skill, were defended with resolu- 
tion ; the advantages of ground, hills, forests, 
and morasses, were diligently imjiroved by the 
inhabitants ; the concpiest of each district was 
purchased with blood ; and the defeats of the 
Saxons are strongly attested by the discreet 
silence of their annalist. Hengist might hope 
to achieve the conquest of Britain ; but his am- 
bition, in an active reign of thirty-five years, w’as 
confined to the possession of Kent ; and the 
numerous colony which he had planted in the 
North, was extirpated by the sw-ord of the Bri- 
tons. The monarchy of the West-Saxons was 
laboriously founded by the persevering eflbrts of 
three martial generations. The life of Cerdic, 
one of the bravest of the children of Woden, 
was consumed in the conquest of Hampshire, 
and the Isle of Wight; and the loss which he 
sustained in the Ijattle of Mount Badon, reduced 
him to a state of inglorious repose. Kenric, 
his valiant son, advanced into Wiltshire; be- 
sieged Salisbury, at that time seated on a com- 
manding eminence; and vanquished an army 
which advanced to the relief of tlie city. In the 
subsequent battle of Marlborough,! 34 his British ' 
enemies displayed their military science. Their 
troops were formed in three lines; each line 
consisted of three distinct bodies, and the cavalry, 
the archers, and the pikemen, w’ere distributed 
according to the principles of Roman tactics. 
The Saxons charged in one weighty column, 
boldly encountered with their short swords the 
long lances of the Britons, and maintained an 
equal conflict till the approach of niglit. Two 
decisive victories, the death of three British 
kings, and the reduction of Cirencester, Bath, 
and (riouccsfer, e‘'ta!)hshed the fame and power 
of Ccautin, the grandson of Cerdic. who carried 
his victorious arms to the l)anks of the Severn. 

.\fter a war of an hundred years, 
the independent Britons still ocett- 
pied the whole extent of the western coast, 
fjom the wall of Antoninus to the extreme prO“ 
rnontory of Cornwall ; and the principal cities 
of the inland country still opposed the arms of 
the !*arbarians. Resistance became more lan- 
giuM, as the number and boldness of the assail- 
ants continually increased. Winning their way 
!»y slow and painful eflbrts, the Saxons, the 
Angles, and their various confederates, advanced 
from the North, from the East, and from the 
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South, till tlieir victorious banners were united 
in the centre of the island. Beyond the Severn 
the Britons still asserted their national ircedom, 
which survived the heptarchy, and even the mo- 
narchy, of the Saxons. The bravest warriors, 
who preferred exile to slavery, found a secure 
refuge in the mountains of Wales: the reluc- 
tant submission of Cornwall was delayed for 
some ages ; and a band of fugitives acquired 
a settlement in Gaul, by their own valour, or 
the liberality of the Merovingian kings. The 
western angle of Armorica acquired the new 
appellations of Cornwall-, and the Les'icr Britain; 
and the vacant lands of the Osisinii were filled 
by a strange people, who, under the authority of 
their counts and bishops, preserved the laws and 
language of their ancestors. To the feeble de- 
scendants of Clovis and Charlemagne, the Bri- 
tons of Armorica refused the customary tribute, 
subdued the neighljouring dioceses of Vannes, 
Rennes, and Xaiites, and formed a poweiful, 
though vassal, state, vvliich has been united to 
tlie crown of France.'^" 

The fame of ^ ccnturv of pcrpctual, or at 

Arthur. least implacable, war, much courage, 
and some skill, must have been exerted for the 
defence of Britain. Yet if the memory of its 
champions is almost buried in oblivion, we need 
not repine ; since every age, however destitute 
of science or virtue, sufficiently abounds with 
acts of blood and military renown. The tomb 
of Vortimer, the son of Vortigern, was erected 
on the margin of the sea-shore, as a land-mark 
formidable to tlie Saxons, whom he had thrice 
vanquished in the fields of Kent. Ambrosius Aii- 
relian was descended from a noble family of Ro- 
mans ; iss his modesty was equal to Iii'. valour, and 
his valour, till tlie last fatal action,' ' ' was crowned 
with splendid success. But every British name 
is effaced by the illustrious name of Arthur, '-^ t) 
the hereditary prince of the Silures, in South 
Wales, and the elective king or general of the 
nation. According to the most rational account, 
he defeated, in twelve successive battles, the 
Angles of the North, and the Saxons of the 
West ; but the declining age of the hero was 
embittered by popular ingratitude, and domestic 
misfortunes. The events of his life are less in- 
teresting, than the singular revolutions of his 
fame. During a period of five hundred years 
the tradition of his exploits was preserved, and 
rudely embellished, by the obscure bards of 
Wales and Armorica, who were odious to the 


Saxons, and unknown to the rest of mankind. 
The pride and curiosity of the Nomian conquer- 
ors prompted them to enquire into the ancient 
history of Britain; they listened with fond cre- 
dulity to the tale of Arthur, and eagerlv ap- 
plauded the merit of a prince, who had tri- 
umphed over the Saxons, tlieir common enemies. 
His romance, transcribed in the Latin of Jeffrey 
of Monmouth, and afterv\ards tiaiislated into tlie 
fashlonalile idiom of the times, was enriched 
with the various, though incoherent, ornaments, 
which were familiar to the exjjerience, the learn- 
ing, or the fancy, of the tvvelftii century. The 
progress of a Phrygian colony, from the Tvher 
to the Thames, was ea'sily engrafted on the fable 
of the .Eneid ; and the royal ancestors of Arthur 
deiivcd their origin fiom Troy, and claimed their 
alliance with the Ctrsars. His trophies were 
decorated with captive provinces, and Imperial 
titles; and his Danish victories avenged the re- 
cent injiuies of his country. The gallantry and 
superstition of the British hero, his feasts and 
touinaments, anti the memorable institution of 
bis Kniglits of the Round Table, were faithfully 
copied from tlie reigning manners of chivalry ; 
and the fabulous exploits of Uther’s son appear 
less incredible, than the adventures which were 
aciiieved by tlie enterprising valour of the Nor- 
mans. Pilgrimage, and the holy wars, intro- 
duced into Europe the specious miracles of Ara- 
bian magic. Fairies and giants. Hying dragons, 
and enchanted palaces, were blended with the 
more simple tictions of the West; and the fate 
of Britain depended on the art, or the predic- 
tions. of Merlin. Every nation einliraced and 
adorned the popular romance of Arthur, and the 
Knights of the Round Table . their names were 
Celebrated in Greece and Italy; and the volu- 
minous talcs of .Sir Lancelot and Sir Tristram 
were devoutly studied by the princes and nobles, 
who disregarded the genuine heroes and histo- 
rians of antujiiity. At length the light of science 
I and reason vva^a rekindled; the talisman was 
broken; the visionary fabric melted into air; 
and by a natural, though unjust, reverse of the 
public opinion, the severity of the present age is 
inclined to question the eristcnce of Arthur. 

Resistance, if it cannot avert, must ric^oiaeon 
increase the miseries of conquest ; ot Britain, 
and conquest has never appeared more dreadful 
and destructive tlian in the hands of the Saxtiiis ; 
w ho hated the valour of their enemies, disdained 
the faith of treaties, and violated, without re- 
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morse, the most sacred objects of the Christian 
worship. The fields of battle might be traced, 
almost in every district, by monuments of bones; 
the fragments of falling towers were stjiined with 
blood ; tlie last of the Britons, without distinc- 
tion of age or sex, was massacred, in the ruins 
of Anderida ; and the repetition of such cala- 
mities was frequent and familiar under the Saxon 
heptarchy. The arts and religion, the laws and 
language, which the Romans had so carefully 
planted in Britain, were extirpated by their bar- 
barous successors. After the destruction of the 
principal churches, the bishops, who had declined 
the crown of martyrdom, retired with the holy 
relics into Wales and Armorica; the remains of 
their flocks were left destitute of any spiritual | 
food ; the practice, and even the remembrance, | 
of Christianity were abolished; and the Bri- 
tish clergy might obtain some comfort from the 
damnation of the idolatrous strangers. The kings 
of France maintained the privileges of their Ro- 
man subjects; but the ferociou'> Sixons tram- 
pled on the laws of Rome, anil of the emperors. 
The proceedings of civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion, the titles of honour, the forms of oflicc, the 
ranks of society, and even the domestic rights of 
marriage, testament, and inheritance, were finally 
suppressed; and the indiseriminate croud of 
noble and plebeian slaves was governed by the 
traditionary customs, which had been coarsely 
framed for the shepherds and piiates of Ger- 
many. The language of science, of business, 
and of conversation, which had been introduced 
by the Romans, was lost in the genend desolation. 

A sufficient number of Latin or Celtic words 
might be assumed l>y the Germans, to express 
their new wants and ideas ; but those tIUtcrate 
Pagans preserved and esUiblished the use of tlieir 
national dialect. Almost every name, con- 
spicuous either in the church or state, reveals its 
Teutonic origin ; 1-^6 and the geography of 
land was universally inscribed uiih foreign cha- 
racters and appellations. Tiie example of a 
revolution, so rapid and so complete, may not 
easily be found ; but it will excite a probable 
suspicion, that the arts of Rome were less deeply 
rooted in Britain than in Gaul or Spain; and 
that the native rudeness of the countrv and 
inhabitants, was covered by a thin varnish of 
Italian manners. 

This strange alteration lias per- 
Semtude. i i i • • i • 

suaded historians, and even phi- 
losophers, that the provincials of Britain were 
totally exterminated ; and tiiat the vacant land 
was again peopled iiy the perpetual influx, and , 


rapid increase, of the German colonies. Tiiree 
hundred thousand Saxons are said to have 
obeyed the summons of Hengist ; the entire 
emigration of the Angles was attested, in the 
I age of Bede, by the solitude of their native 
country; and our experience has shoau the 
free propagation of the liiiman race, if they are 
cast on a fruitful wilderness, where tiieir steps 
I are uncoiifined, and their subsistence is plentiful. 

! Tile Saxon kingdoms displa} ed the face of 
j recent discovery and cultivation : the towns were 
small, the villages were distant ; the husbandry 
was languid and unskilful ; four sheep were 
equivalent to an acre of the best land ; an 
ample space of wood and morass was resigned 
to the vague dominion of nature ; and the 
modern bishopric of Durham, the whole ter- 
ritory from the Tyne to the Tees, had returned 
to its primitive state of a savage and solitary 
forest. Such imperfect population might 
have been supplied, in some generations, by the 
English colonies ; but neither reason nor facts 
can justify the unnatural supposition, that the 
Saxons of Britain remained alone in the desert 
which they had subdued. After the sanguinary 
barbarians had secured their dominion, and 
gratified their revenge, it was their interest to 
preserve the peasants, as well as the cattle, of 
the unresisting country. In each successive 
revolution, the patient herd becomes the property 
of its new masters ; and the salutary compact 
of food and labour is silently ratified by their 
mutual necessities. Wilfrid, the apo.stle of 
Sussex,'^i accepted from his roval convert the 
gift of the peninsula of Selsey, near Chichester, 
with tlic persons and property of its inhabitants, 
who then amounted to eighty-seven families. 
He released them at once from spiritual and 
temporal bondage ; and two hundred and fifty 
slaves of both sexes vvere baptized by thdr in- 
dulgent master. The kingdom of Sussex, which 
spread from tlie sea to the Thames, contained 
seven thousand families: twelve hundred were 
a'^cribed to the Isle of Wiglit; and, if we mul- 
tiply this vague computation, it may seem pro- 
bable, th.it England wa-? cultivated bv a ntilhon 
of servants, or vi/lains-, who were attached to the 
estates of their aibitrary landlords. T.'^e in- 
digent barbarians weie often tempted to sell 
their children or themselves into p^ipetind, and 
even foreign, lioudage ; i'- yet the special ex- 
emptions, which were granted to national 
slaves, sufficiently declare that they were 
much less numerous tliaa the strangers and 
captives, who had lost their liberty, or changed 
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their masters, by the accidents of war. When 
time and religion had mitigated the lierce spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxons, the laws encouraged the 
frequent practice of manumission ; aiid their 
subjects, of V. el-sli or Cambrian extraction, as- 
sume the respectable station of inferior freemen, 
possessed of lands, and entitled to the rights of 
civil society. 154 Such gentle treatment might 
secure the allegiance of a fierce people, who liad 
been recently subdued on the confines of Wales 
and Cornwall. The sage Ina, the legislator of 
Wessex, united the two nations in the bands of 
domestic alliance; and four British lords of 
Somersetshire may be honourably distinguished 
in the court of a Saxon monarch. 155 

Mamersof The independent Britons appear 
theBntons. fo have relapsed into tlic state of 
original barbarism, from whence they had been 
imperfectly reclaimed. Separated by their ene- 
mies from the rest of mankind, tliey soon became 
an object of scandal and abhorrence to the 
Catholic world. 1 ’6 Christianity \\as still pro- 
fessed in the mountains of Wales ; but the rude 
schismatics, in the form of the clerical tonsure, 
and in the day of the celebration of Easter, ob- 
stinately resisted the imperious mandates of the 
Roman pontiffs. The use of the Latin lan- 
guage was insensibly abolished, and the Britons 
were deprived of the arts and learning which 
Italy communicated to her Saxon proselytes. 
In Wales and Armorica, the Celtic tongue, the 
native idiom of the West, was preserved and 
propagated; and the Bards, who had been the 
companions of the Druid>, were still protected, in 
the sixteenth century, by the laws of Elizabeth. 
Their chief, a respectable officer of tlie courts of 
Pengwern, or Aberfraw, cr Cacnnnthaen, ac- 
companied the king's servants to uar. the mo- 
narchy of the Britons which he sung in the 
front of battle, excited then* courage, and jus- 
tified their depredations ; and tlio songster 
claimed for his legitimate prize the f.iirest heifer 
of the spoil. His subordinate ministers, the 
masters and disciples of \oeal and instrumental 
music, visited, in their rcspecti\e circuits the 
royal, the noble, and the plebeian houses; and 
the public poverty, almost exhausted by the 
clergy, was oppressed by the importunate de- 
mands of the bards. Their rank and merit 
were ascertained by solemn trials, and the strong 
belief of supernatural ins.piration exalted tlie 
fancy of the poet, and of his audience. >57 The 
last retreats of Celtic freedom, the extreme ter- 
ritories ot Gaul and Biitain, were less adapted 
to agriculture llian to pa'.turagc: the wealth of 
the Britons consisted in their docks and herds ; 
milk and fie-h were their ordinary food; and 
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bread was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, as a 
foreign luxury. Liberty had peopled the moun- 
tains of Wales and the morasses of Armorica : 
but tlieir popidoiisness has been maliciously 
ascribed to the loose ]iractice of polygamy ; and 
the houses of these licentious barbarians have 
lieen supposeil to contain ten wieos, and perhaps 
fifty cliiklren-> ' Their disposition was rash 
and choleric ; they were bold in action and in 
speech; 1^9 and as they wcie ignorant of the 
arts of peace, they alternately indulged their 
passions in foreign and domestic war. The 
casalry of Armorica, the spearmen of Gwent, 
and the archers of ^Merioneth, were equally 
forinidalile ; but their poverty could seldom 
procure either shields or helmets ; and the in- 
convenient weight would have retarded the 
speed and agility of their desultory operations. 
One of the greatest of the English monarchs 
was requested to satisfy the curiosity of a Greek 
emperor concerning the state of Britain ; and 
Henry II. could assert, from his personal ex- 
perience, that Wales was inhabited by a race of 
naked warriors, who encountered, without fear, 
the defensive armour of their enemies. 

By the revolution of Britain, the _ 

limits of science, as w ell as of em- fabulous state 
pire, were contracted. The dark 
cloud, whicli bad been cleared by tlie Phcenician 
discoveries, and finally dispelled by the arms of 
Caesar, again settled on the shores of the At- 
lantic, and a Roman pro%ince was again lost 
among the fabulous islands of the ocean. One 
luindred and fifty years after the reign of Hono- 
riiis, the gravest hiitorian of the times dc- 
scril)cs tlie wonders of a remote isle, whose 
eastern and western parts are divided by an 
antiijue wall, the boundary of life and death, or 
more properly, of truth and fiction. The east 
is a fair country, inhabited by a ciNilised people : 
the air is healthy, the w.rtcr*. are pure and plen- 
tiful, and the earth \ields her regular and 
fiuitful iueroaie. In tlie west, beyond the wall, 
the air is infectious and mortal ; the ground is 
covered w it!) serpents ; and this dreary solitude 
is the region of departed spirits, who are trans- 
ported from the opposite shores in substantial 
boats, and by living rowers. Some families of 
fishermen, the subjects of the Franks, are ex- 
cused from tribute, in consideration of the 
mysterious office which is performed by these 
Charoiis of the ocean. Each in his turn is 
summoned, at the hour of midnight, to hear the 
xoices, and even the names, of the ghosts : he 
is sensible of their weight, and he feels himself 
impelled by an unknown, but irresirtible, power. 
After this dream of fancy, we read with asto- 
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nishment, that the name of this Island is Sntlia; 
that it lies in the ocean, against the mouth of 
tlie Rhine, and less than tliirty miles from the 
continent ; that it is possessed by three nations, 
the Frisians, the Angles, and the Britons ; and 
that some Angles had appeared at Constan- 
tinople, in the train of the French ambassadors. 
From these ambassadors Procopius might be 
informed of a singular, though an improbable, 
adventure, which announces the spirit, rather 
than the delicacy, of an English heroine. She 
had been betrothed to Radiger king of the Varni, 
a tribe of Germans who touched the ocean and 
the Rhine ; but the perfidious lover was tempted, 
by motives of policy, to prefer his father’s 
widow, the sister of Thcodebert king of the 
Franks. Xhe forsaken princess of the An- 
gles, instead of bewailing, revenged her dis- 
grace. Her warlike subjects are said to have 
been ignorant of the use, and even of the form, 
of an horse; but she boldly sailed from Britain 
to the mouth of the Rhine, with a ficet of four 
hundred ships and an army of one liundred 
thousand men. After the loss of a battle, the 
captive Radiger implored the mercy of his vic- 
torious bride, who generously pardoned his 
offence, dismissed her rival, and compelled the 
king of the \’'anu to discharge with honour and 
fidelity the duties of an husl)and. This gal- 
lant exploit appears to be the last naval enter- 
prise of the Anglo-Saxons, The arts of na- 
vigation, by whicii they had acquired the empire 
of Britain and of the sea, were soon neglected 
by the indolent barbarians, who supinely re- 
nounced all the commercial advantages of tlieir 
insular situation. Seven independent kingdoms 
were agitated by perpetual discord; and the 
JBritisk world was seldom connected, citlier in 
peace or war, with the nations of the con- 
tinent. 1*54 

Fail of the ^ accompli died the la- 

Konnn empire borioiis narrative of tlie tlccline and 
m e Roman empire, from tlie 

fortunate age of Trajan and the Antonincs, to 
its total extinction in the "West, about five cen- 
turies after the Christian a?ra. At that unhappy 
period, the Saxons fiercely struggled with the 
natives fur the possession of Britain : Gaul and 
Spain were divided between the powerful mo- 
narchies of the Franks and Visigoths, and the 
dependent kingdoms of the Siie\i and Burgun- 
dians ; Africa was exposed to the cruel perse- 
cution of the Vandals, and the savage insults of 
the Moors: Rome and Italy, as far as the batiks 
of the Danube, were afilicted by an army of 
barbarian mercenaries, whose lawJe-vs tvranny 
was succeeded by the reign of Theoduiic the 
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Ostrogoth. All the subjects of the empire, 
who, by the use of the Latin language, more 
Jiarticularly deserved the name and privileges of 
Romans, were oppressed by the disgrace and 
calamities of foreign conquest; and the victo- 
rious nations of Germany established a new 
system of manners and gov eminent in the west- 
ern countries of Europe. Tlie majesty of Rome 
was faintly represented by the princes of Con- 
stantinople, the feeble and imaginary successors 
of Augustus. Yet they continued to reign over 
the East, from the Danube to the Nile and 
Tigris ; the Gothic and Vandal kingdoms of 
Italy and Africa were subverted by the arms of 
Justinian ; and the history of the Greek empe- 
rors may still afford along series of instructive 
lessons, and interesting revolutions. 


General Observations on the Fall of the Roman 
F/npire in the H'est- 

The Greeks, after their country had been re- 
duced into a province, imputed the triumphs of 
Rome, not to the merit, but to the fortcne, of 
the republic. The inconstant goddess, who so 
blindly distributes and resumes her favours, had 
now consented (such was the language of envi- 
ous flattery; to resign her wings, to descend from 
her globe, and to fix lier firm and immutable 
throne on the batiks of the Tybur. i A wiser 
(ircek, wlio has composed, with a philosophic 
spirit, the memorable history of bis own times, 
deprived his countrymen of this vain and delu- 
sive c<»nifort, by opening to their view the deep 
foundations of the greatness of Rome.^ The 
fidelity of the citizens to each other, and to the 
state, was confirjned by the haliits of education, 
and the prejudices of religion. Honour, as well 

as virtue, was the principle of the republic ; the 
ambitious citizens laboured to deserve the solemn 
glories of a triumph; and the ardour of the 
Roman youtli was kindled into active emula- 
tion, a-> often as they beheld the domestic images 
of their ancestors. ^ Tlie temperate struggles 
of tlie patricians and plebeians had finally esta- 
blished tlie film and eipial balance of the con- 
stitution ; which united the freedom of popular 
assemblies vvith the authority and wisdom of a 
senate, and the executive powers of a regal ma- 
gistrate. When the consul displayed the stand- 
ard of the republic, each citizen bound liimself, 
by the obligation of an oath, to draw his 
sword in the cause of liis country, till he had 
discharged the sacred duty by a military service 
of ten years. This wise institution continually 
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poured into the field the rising generations 
of freemen and soldiers ; and their numbers 
were reinforced l)y the warlike and populous 
states of Italy, wlu), after a bra^ e resistance, had 
yielded to the valour, and emliraced the alliance, 
of the Romans. The --^age historian, w ho excited 
the virtne of the younger Scipio, and beheld the 
ruin of Carthage, •t has accurately described their 
military system ; tlieir levies, aims, exercises, 
subordination, marches, encampments; and the 
invincible legion, superior in active strength to 
the Macedonian phalanx of Philip and Alexan- 
der. From these institutions of peace and war, 
Polybius has deduced the spirit and success of 
a peo})le, incapable of fear, and impatient of 
repose. The ambitious design of conquest, 
which might have been defeated by the season- 
able conspiracy of mankind, was attempteil and 
achieved ; and tlie perpetual violation of justice 
was maintained by the political ^irtucs of pru- 
dence and courage. The arms of the republic, 
sometimes vanquished in battle, always victorious 
in war, advanced with rapid steps to tlie Eu- 
phrates, the Danube, the Rhine, and the Ocean ; 
and the images of gold, or silver, or brass, that 
might serve to represent the nations and their 
kings, were successively broken by the iron mo- 
narchy of Rome. 5 

The rise of a city, which swelled into an em- 
pire, may deserve, as a singular prodigy, the 
reiicetion of a philosophic mind. But the de- 
cline of Rome was the natural and inevitable 
effect of immoderate greatness. Prosperity 
ripened the principle of decay ; the causes of 
destruction multiplied vvitli the extent of con- 
quest ; and as soon as time or accident Iiad 
removed the artificial support^, the stupendous 
fabric yielded to the pies«.ure of its own weight. 
The story of its ruin is simple .md obvious ; and 
instead of eiKpiiring the Roman empire 

was destroyed, we should rather lie surprised 
that it had subsisted so long. The victorious 
legions, who, in distant wars, acquired the vices 
of strangers and mercenaries, first oppressed the 
freedom of the republic, and afterwiu'ds violated 
the majesty of the purple. Tiie emperors, 
anxious for their personal safety and the public 
peace, w'ere reduced to the base expedient of 
corrupting the discipline which rendered them 
alike formidable to their sovereign and to the 
enemy; the vigour of the military government 
was relaxed, and finally dissolved, by the partial 
institutions of Constantine ; and the Roman 
world was overwhelmed by a deluge of bar- 
barians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently 
ascribed to the translation of tlie scat of empire; 
but this history has already shown, that the 
powers of government were (linili'd. ratlier than 
re/noiH’d. The throne of Con'.tanliiuqde v%as 
erected in the Ea>t ; while the est was still 
possessed by a series of emperors w lio held their 
residence in Italy, and claimed their etjual in- 
heritance of the legions and provinces. This 
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dangerous novelty impaired the strength, and 
fomented the v ices, ef a double reign ; the in- 
struments of an oppressive and arbitrary system 
were multiplied ; and a vain emulation of luxury, 
not of merit, was introduced and supported be- 
tween the degenerate successors of Tlieodosius. 
Extreme distress, which unites the virtue of a 
free people, embitters the factions of a declining 
monarchy. The hostile favourites of Arcadius 
and Honorius betrayed the republic to its com- 
mon enemies ; and the Byzantine court beheld 
with indifference, perhaps with pleasure, the 
disgrace of Rome, the misfortunes of Italy, 
and the loss of the West. Under the succeed- 
ing reigns, the alliance of the two empires was 
restored ; but the aid of the Oriental Romans 
was tardy, doubtful, and ineffectual ; and the 
national schism of the Greeks and Latins was 
enlarged by the perpetual difference of language 
and manners, of interest, and even of religion. 
Yet the salutary event approved in some mea- 
sure the judgment of Constantine, During a 
long jieriod of decay, his impregnable city 
repelled the victorious armies of barbarians, 
protected the w ealth of Asia, and commanded, 
both in peace and war, the important straits 
which connect the Euxine and Mediterranean 
Seas. The foundation of Constantinople more 
essentially contributed to the preservation of tlie 
East, than to tlie ruin of the West. 

As the happiness of a future life is the great 
object of religion, we may hear without surprise 
or scandal, that the introduction, or at least the 
abuse, of Chrivtianity, had some influence on the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire. The 
clergy succcs>,fully preached the doctrines of pa- 
tience and pusillanimity; the active virtues of 
society were <liscouragcil ; and the last remains 
of nniitary spirit were buried in the cloister: a 
large portion of public and private wealth was 
consecrated to tlie specious demands of charity 
and devotion ; and the soldiers’ pay was lavislied 
on the useless multitudes of both sexes, who 
could only plead the merits of abstinence and 
chastity. ' Faith, zeal, curiosity, and the more 
earthly passions of malice and ambition, kindled 
the flame of theological discord ; the church, and 
even tlie state, were distracted by religious fac- 
tions, whose conflicts were sometimes bloody, 
and always implacable ; the attention of the em- 
perors was diverted from camps to synods ; the 
Roman world w'as oppressed by a new species of 
tyranny; and the persecuted sects became the 
secret enemies of their country. Aet paiiy 
spirit, however pernicious or absurd, is a prin, 
ciplc of union as well as of dissension. The 
bKhops. from ciglitecn hundred pulpits, incul- 
cated the duty of passive obedience to a lawful 
andi>rthodox sovereign; thtir frequent assemblies, 
and jier|ietual correspondence, maintained the 
communion of tlistant churches ; and the be- 
nevolent temper of the Gospel was strengtliened, 
though confined, by the spiritual alliance of the 
Catholics. The sacred indolence of the monks 
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was devoutly embraced by a servile and effemi- 
nate age; but if superstition had not afforded 
a decent retreat, the same vices would have 
tempted the unworthy Romans to desert, from 
baser motives, the standard of the republic. 
Religious precepts are easily obeyed, which in- 
dulge and sanctify the natural inclinations of 
their votaries ; but the pure and genuine influ- 
ence of Christianity may be traced in its benefi- 
cial, though imperfect, effects on the barbarian 
proselytes of the Noith. If the decline of tlie 
Roman empire was hastened by the conversion 
of Constantine, his victorious religion broke the 
violence of the fall, and mollified the ferocious 
temper of the conquerors. 

This awful revolution may he usefully applied 
to the instruction of the present age. It is the 
duty of a patriot to prefer and promote tlie ex- 
clusive interest and glory of lus native country : 
but a philosopher may be permitted to enlarge 
his views, and to consider Europe as one great 
republic, whose various inhabitants have attained 
almost the same level of politeness and cultiva- 
tion. Tlic balance of power will continue to 
fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own, or the 
neighbouring kingdoms, may be alternately 
exalted or depressed ; !)ut these partial events 
cannot essentially injure our general state of 
happiness, the system of arts, and laws, and 
manners, whicli so advantageously distingui^li, 
above the rest of mankind, the Europeans ami 
their colonies. The savage nations of the glolie 
are the common enemies of civilised society ; 
and we may enquire with anxious curiosity, 
whether Europe is still threatened with a re- 
petition of those calamities, which fonnerly op- 
pressed the arras and institutions of Rome. 
Perhaps the same reflections will illuMratc the 
fill of that mighty empire, and explain the pro- 
bable cau'scs of our actual security. 

I. The Romans w'cre ignorant of the extent 
of their danger, and the number of tlieir ene*- 
inies. Bejond the Rliinc and IXinnbe, the 
Northern countries of Europe and Aria were 
filled with innumerable tribe-, of liunters and 
shepherds poor, \oraciouN, and turluilent ; bold 
in anus, and impatient to ra\i--.h the fruits of 
iruiustry. The barbarian world was agitatetl bv 
the rapid impul-e of war ; and the peace of 
Gaul or Italy wa-, sh..ken by the distant levolu- 
tions of China. The Huns, wlio tied before a 
victorious enemy, dnected their march towarils 
the West ; and the torrent was swelled bv the 
gradual accession ()fcapfi\e-. and allies. The 
flying tribes who Hehled to tiie IIuiis, a-,snmed 
in their turn the spirit of comjuest ; the endless 
column of liarbarian-, j)ressed on tlie Roman 
empire with accumulated weight; and, if the 
foremost were elestroved, the vacant space was 
instantly replenished by new assailants. Such 
formidable emigrations can no longer issue from 
the North ; and the long repose, which has been 
imputed to the decrease of population, is tlie 
happy consequence of the progress of arts and 


agriculture. Instead of some rude villages, 
thinly scattered among its woods and morasses, 
Germany now produces a list of two thousand 
three hundred walled towns : the Christian 
kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, 
have been successively established ; and the 
Ilaiisc merchants, with the Teutonic 'knights, 
have extended their colonics along the coast of 
the Baltic, as far as the Gulf of Finland. 
From the Gulf of Finland to the Eastern Ocean, 
Russia now assumes tlie form of a powerful and 
civilised empire. The plough, the loom, and 
the forge, are introduced on the banks of the 
Volga, the Oby, and the Lena ; and the fiercest 
of the Tartar hordes have been taught to tremble 
and obey. The reign of independent barbarism 
is now contracted to a narrow span ; and the 
remnant of Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces 
may be almost numbered, cannot seriously ex- 
cite tlie apprehensions of the great republic of 
Europe.^ Yet this apparent security should not 
tempt us to forget that new enemies, and un- 
known dangers, may possibly arise from some 
obscure people, scarcely visible in the map of the 
worlil. Tlie Arabs or Saracens, who spread 
their conquests from India to Spain, had lan- 
gui^lled in poverty and contempt, till Mahomet 
breatlicd into those savage bodies the soul of 
enthusiasm. 

II. Tlie empire of Rome w'as firmly esta- 
blished by tlie singular and perfect coalition of 
its members. The subject nations, resigning 
the hope, and even the wish, of independence, 
embraced the character of Roman citizens ; and 
the provinces of the West were reluctantly torn 
by the barbarians from the bosom of their mo 
tiler country." But this union was purchased 
by the loss of national freeilom and military 
sjiirit; and the servile provinces, destitute of 
life and motion, expected their safety from the 
mercenary troops and governors, who were di- 
rected by the oiders of a distant court. The 
happiness of an liuiuired millions depended on 
the personal merit of one or two men, perhaps 
children, whoso minds were corrupted by educa- 
tion. luxury, and despotic power. The deepest 
wound-, weie inflicted on the empire during the 
nnnorities of the sons and grandsons of Theo- 
dosius ; an<i, .after those incapable princes 
seemed to attain the age of manhood, they aban- 
doned tlie church to the bishops, the state to the 
eunuchs, and the provinces to the barbarians. 
Europe is now divided into twelve powerful, 
though unequal, kingdoms, three respectable 
commonwealths, and a variety of smaller, though 
iiultpendent, states, the chances of royal and 
mini-jteriid talents are multiplied, at least, with 
the number of its rulers ; and a Julian, or Semi- 
ramis, may reign in the North, while Arcadius 
ami Honorius again slumber on the thrones of 
the South. The abuses of tyranny are restrained 
by the mutual influence of fear and shame ; re- 
publics have acquired order and stability; mo- 
narchies have imbibed the principles of freedom, 
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or, at least, of moderation ; and some sense of 
honour and justice is introduced into the must 
defective constitutions by the generai manners of 
tlie times. In peace, the progress of kno^'^ ledge 
and industry is accelerated by tlie emulation of 
so many active rivals: in ^\arJ the European 
foices are exercised by temperate and undecisive 
contests. If a savage conqueror should issue 
fiom the deserts of Tartary, he must repeatedly 
vanquish the robust peasants of Russia, the nu- 
merous aiinies of Germany, the gallant nobles 
of France, and the intrepid fieemen of Rritain ; 
who, perhaps, might confederate for their com- 
mon defence. Should the victorious barbarians 
carry slavery and desolation as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean, ten thousand vessels \^ould transport be- 
yond their pursuit the remains of civilised so- 
ciety ; and Europe would re^ive and flourish in 
the American world, which is already filled witli 
her colonies, and institutions, s 

III, Cold, po\erty, and a life of danger and 
fatigue, fortify the strength and courage of bar- 
barians. In e\ery age they have oppressed the 
polite and peaceful nations of China, India, and 
Persia, who neglected, and still neglect, to 
counterbalance these natural powers by the re- 
sources of military art. The warlike states of j 
antiquity, Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, edu- j 
Gated a race of soldiers j exercised their bodies, 
disciplined their courage, multiplied their forces 
by regular evolutions, and converted the iron, 
which they possessed, into strong and serviceable 
weapons. But this superiority inscnsil>ly de- 
clined with their laws and manners; and the 
feeble policy of Constantine and iiis succe'^sors 
armed and instructed, for the ruin of the empire, 
the rude valour of tlie barbaiian merccnarie-'. 
The military art has been changed b\ tlie in- 
vention of gunpowder; which enables man to 
command the two most puweiful agents of 
nature, air and fire. Mathematics, chemistry, 
mechanics, architecture, have been applied to 
the service of war; and the adverse parties 
oppose to each other the most elaborate modes 
of attack and of defence. Historians may 
indignantly observe, that the preparations of a 
siege w'ould found and maintain a flourishing 
colony; 9 yet we cannot be displeased, tliat the 
subversion of a city should be a work of cost 
and difficulty ; or that an industrious people 
should be protected by those arts, which survive 
and supply the decay of military virtue. Can- 
non and fortifications now form an impregnable 
barrier against the Tartar horse; and Europe is 
secure from any future irruption of barbarians; 
since, before they can ctJiiquer, they must cca^e 
to be barbarous. Tiicir gradual advaiices in 
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the science of war would alw ays be accompanied, 
as we may learn from the example of Russia, 
with a proportionable improvement in tlie arts 
of peace and civil policy ; and they themselves 
must deserve a place among the polished nations 
whom they subdue. 

Should these speculations be found doubtful 
or fallacious, there still remains a more humble 
source of comfort and hope. The discoveries of 
ancient and modern navigators, and the domes- 
tic liLstory, or tiadition, of the most enlightened 
nations, represent the human savage, naked botli 
in mind and body, and destitute of laws, of arts, 
of ideas, and almost of language. From this 
abject condition, peihaps the primitive and uiii- 
I versal state of man, he has gradually arisen to 
command the animals, to fertilise the earth, to 
traverse the ocean, and to measure the heavens. 
His progress in the improvement and exercise of 
his mental and corporeal faculties** has been 
irregular and various ; infinitely slow in the 
beginning, and increasing by degrees with re- 
doubled velocity : ages of laborious ascent have 
been followed by a moment of rapid downfal; 
and the several climates of the globe have felt 
the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet the 
experience of four thousand years should enlarge 
our hopes, and diminish our apprehensions : we 
cannot determine to what height the human spe- 
cies may aspire in their advances towards per- 
fection ; but it may safely be presumed, that no 
people, unless tlie face of nature is changed, 
will relapse into their original barbarism. The 
impiovemcnts of society maybe viewed under a 
threefold aspect. 1. The poet or philosopher 
illustrates Ins age and country by the cflorts of a 
sin Me mind ; but these superior powers of reason 
or fancy ore raie and spontaneous productions; 
and tlie genius of Homer, or Cicero, or Newton, 
would excite less admiration, if they could be 
create<l by tlie will of a prince, or the lessons of 
a preceptor. 2. The l^enelits of law and policy, 
of trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, 
are more solid and peimanent ; and rnariy indi- 
viduals mav be qualified, by education and dis- 
cipline, to promote, in their respective stations, 
the interest of the community. But this general 
order is the effect of skill and labour; and the 
complex niachinerv- may be decayed by time, or 
injured by violence. 3. hortunately for man- 
kind, the more useful, or, at least, more neces- 
sary arts, can be performed without superior 
talents, or national subordination; without the 
powers of one, or the union of many. Each 
village, each family, each individual, must al- 
vv.ivs posvfss both ability and inclination, to 
perpetuate the use of fire‘- and of metals; the 

<f io€ts bi-*orian«. 1 'hill 

... » -It iri'elt ivth Hji'Vil.i'K ti< tl e I'm.'M- .ii'il ..iithtnti. test'nuny 
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propagation and service of domestic animals ; 
the methods of hunting and fishing ; the rudi> 
ments of navigation ; the imperfect cultivation 
of corn, or other nutritive grain ; and the simple 
practice of the mechanic trades. Private genius 
and public industry may ’be extirpated ; but 
these hardy plants survive the tempest, and 
strike an everlasting root into the mos>t unfavour- 
able soil. The splendid days of Augustus and 
Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of ignorance ; 
and the barbarians subverted the law-* and pa- 
laces of Rome. But the scythe, the invention, or 
emblem of Saturn, still continued annually to 
mow the harvests of Italy ; and the human feasts 
of the L^strigons*-^ have never been renewed on 
the coast of Campania. 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, com- 
merce, and religious zeal, have diffused, among 
the savages of the Old and New World, these 
inestimable gifts : they have been successively 
propagated ; they can never be lost. We may 
therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion, 
that every age of the world has increased, and 
still increases, the real wealth, the happiness, the 
knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the human 
race. * ^ 


CHAP. XXXIX. 

Zeno and Jnastasiux^ Emjyerors of the Ea^t. — • 
Birth, Education, and frst Exploits of Theo- 
doric the Ostrogoth. — His Invasion and Co«- 
quest of Italy.— The Gothic ICmgdom of Italy. 
— State of the West. — Military and Civil 
Government. — The Senator Boethius. — Last 
Acts and Death of Theodonc. 

. « so- ArTER the fall of the Roman em- 
pire in the \> cst, an interval of fifty 
years, till the memorable reign of Justinian, is 
faintly marked by the obscure names and im- 
perfect annals of Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin, 
who successively ascended the throne of Con- 
stantinople. During the same period, Italy 
revived and flourished under tlie government of 
a Gothic king, who might have deserved a sta- 
tue amongst the best and bravest of the ancient 
Romans, 

Birth and edu- Thcodoric the Ostrogoth, the 
Th^Sic. fourteentli in lineal desc^-nt of the 
A. 0 . 435— 475 poyal line of the Amali,i was born 
in the neighbourhood of Vienna - two vears 
after the death of Attila. A recent victory had 
restored the independence of the Ostrogoths; 

l.V riutarch. Qu.-P't. Rom in tom. ii p 27'* Marmb. ‘Satuma!. 
I. 1 . c. H. p. edit I.ondon. The iirnal i>f *«atum (of hi, re- 
li^ous woishipi in a <ihip, mar in.linte, thit the ...ivaw coaat of 
L.atium was nrst di-.coTerefl and civih'etl h> the rh-rnmaii,. 

It In the ninth and tenth books of the iKKv.e\, Homer has em- 
bellishwl the tales of fea/ful and t riiiubiu, sulorsj u ho trdiistor.ned 
the cannibals of Italy and Sj^jiy mto monstrou, tfi.ints 

15 The merit of discovery h.a, too otten lieen sCuned with ar.’rne, 
cruelty, and fanaticism : and the imenourse of nations has produreil 
the communication of disease and prejudice. A sin.roiar excei»ti.>r\ 
IS due to the Mrtue of our own Hints and country. 'ITie liie cft.tt 
▼oyages, successivclv undertaken by the command of his pri'^ent .Vla- 
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of mankind. TTie same prince, adapting his Unefaction^. to tf e 
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Ucmi-gotls, who bred about the time of Domiuan. tassiodtr.U', 


and the three brothers, Walamir, Theodemir, 
and Widimir, who ruled that warlike nation 
with united counsels, had separately pitched 
their Iiabitations in the fertile though desolate 
province of Punnonia. The Huns still threat- 
ened their revolted subjects, but their hasty 
attack was repelled by the single forces of 
Walamir, and the news of liis victory reached 
the distant camp of his brother in the same 
auspicious moment that the favourite concubine 
of Theodemir was delivered of a son and heir. 
In the eighth year of his age, Tlieodoric was 
reluctantly yieliled by his father to the public 
interest, as the pledge of an alliance which Leo, 
emperor of the East, had consented to purchase 
by an annual subsidy of three hundred pounds 
of gold. The royal hostage vvas educated at 
Constantinople with care and tenderness. His 
body was formed to all the exercises of war, his 
mind was expanded by the habits of liberal 
convei^ation ; he frequented the schools of the 
most skilful masters ; but he disdained or neg- 
lected the arts of Greece, and so ignorant did 
he always remain of the first elements of science, 
that a rude mark was contrived to represent the 
signature of the illiterate king of Italy.3 As 
soon as he had attained the age of eighteen, he 
w'as restored to the wishes of the Ostrogoths, 
w horn tlie emperor aspired to gain by liberality 
and confidence. WaLimir had fallen in battle; 
the youngest of the brothers, Widirnir, had 
letl away into Italy and Gaul an army of bar- 
barians, and the whole nation acknowledged for 
their king the fatlier of Tlieodoric. His fero- 
cious subjects admired the strength and stature 
of their young prince ; and he soon convinced 
tliem that he had not degenerated from the 
valour of his ancestors. At the head of six 
thousand volunteers, he secretly left the camp 
in quest of adventures, descended the Danube 
as far as Slngidunum or Belgrade, and soon 
returned to his father with the spoils of a Sar- 
matian king whom he had vanquished and slain. 
Such triumplis,, however, w'ere productive only 
of fame, and the invincible Ostrogoths were 
reduced to extreme di-jtress by the want of 
clothing and food. They unanimously resolved 
to desert their Pamiunian encampments, and 
boldly to iidvaiice into the warm and wealthy 
neighliourhood of the Bvzanline court, w'hich 
already maintained in priile and luxury so many 
bands of confederate Goths. .Vfter proving by 
some acts of hostility that they could be dan- 
gerous, or at least troublesome enemies, the 
Ostrogoths sold at a high price their reconci- 
liation and fidelity, accepted a donative of lands 
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and money, and were intrusted with the defence 
of the lower Danube, under the command of 
Theodoric, who succeeded after his father’s death 
to the hereditary throne of the Amali,^ 

The reign of An hcro, dosceiided from a race 
must have despised the 
Feb. Apr. y. jj^se Isaurian who was invested with 
the Roman puq^le, without any endowments of 
mind or body, without any advantages of royal 
birth, or superior qualifications. After tlie 
failure of the Theodosian line, the choice of 
Pulcheria and of the senate might be justified 
in some measure by the characters of iVIarcian 
and Leo, but the latter of these princes con- 
firmed and dishonoured his reign by the per- 
fidious murder of Aspar and his sons, who too 
rigorously exacted the debt of graiilude and 
obedience. The inheritance of Leo and of the 
La^it was peaceably devolved on his infant 
grandson, the son of his daughter Ariadne; and 
her Isaurian husband, the fortunate Trasca- 
lisseus, exclianged that barbarous sound for the 
Grecian appellation of Zeno, After the decease 
of the elder Leo, he approached with unnatural 
respect the throne of his son, humbly received, 
as a gift, the second rank in the empire, and 
vsoon excited the public suspicion on the sudden 
and premature death of his young colleague, 
whose life could no longer promote the success 
of his ambition. But the palace of Constan- 
tinople was ruled by female influence, and 
agitated by female passions : and Verina, tlie 
widow of Leo, claiming his empire as lier own, 
pronounced a sentence of deposition against the 
worthless and ungrateful servant on whom she 
alone had bestowed the sceptre of tlie East.'’ 
As soon as slie sounded a revolt in the cars of 
Zeno, he fled with precipitation into the moun- 
tains of Isauria, and her lirother B.i-'ili'^cus. 
already infamous l>y liis African expedition." 
was unanimously proclaimed by the servile se- 
nate. But the reign of the usurper was short 
and turbulent. Basiliscus presumed to assas- 
sinate the lover of his sister : he dared to oflend 
the lover of his wife, the vain and insolent 
Harmatius, who, in the midst of Asiatic luxury, 
atiected the dress, the demeanour, and tlie sur- 
name of Achilles, s By the conspiracy of the 
malecontents, Zeno was recalled from exile ; the 
armies, the capital, the person of Basiliscus, 
were betrayed; and his whole family was con- 
demned to the long agony of cold and hunger 
by the inhuman compieror, who w anted courage 
to encounter or to forgive his enemies. The 
haughty spirit of Verina was still incapalflc of ; 
submission or repose. She prov oked the enmity j 
of a favourite general, embraced bis c.iuse as I 
soon he was disgraced, created a new emperor I 
ill Syria and Egypt, raised an army of seventy 
thousand men, and persisted to the last moment ; 


of her life in a fruitless relitdllon, wliich, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the age, had been predicted 
by Cliristian hennks and Pagan magicians. 
While the East was afflicted by the passions of 
Verina, her daughter Ariadne was distinguished 
by the female virtues of mildness and fidelity ; 
she followed her husband in his exile, and after 
his restoration she implored his clemency in 
favour of her mother. On the decease of Zeno, 
Ariadne, the daughter, the mother, and the 
widow of an emperor, gave her of Ana«tasiu». 
hand and the Imperial title to Ana- 
stasius, an aged domestic of the *>• 

palace, who survived his elevation above twenty- 
seven years, and w hose character is attested by 
the acclamation of the people, Reign as }ou 
have lived !”^ 

Whatever fear or affection could Service and 
liestow, was profusely lavished by Throne. 
Zeno on the king of the Ostrogoths ; *'5-488. 

tlie rank of patrician and consul, the command 
of the Palatine troops, an equestrian statue, a 
treasure in gold and silver of many thousand 
pounds, the name of son, and the promise of a 
rich and honourable wife. As long as Theo- 
doric condescended to serve, he supported with 
courage and fidelity tlie cause of his benefactor ; 
his rapid march contributed to the restoration 
of Zeno ; and in the second revolt, the Walamirs^ 
as they were called, pursued and pressed the 
Asiatic rebels, till they left an easy victory to 
the Imperial troopsA^ But the faithful servant 
was suddenly converted into a formidable enemy, 
who spread tlie flames of war from Constan- 
tinople to the Adriatic; many flourishing cities 
were reduced to ashes, and the' agriculture of 
'1‘lirace was almost extirp.iteel by the wanton 
crueity of the' Goths, who deprived their captive 
peasants of the riglit hand that guieled the 
plough. On such occasions, Theodoric sus- 
tained the loud and specious reproach of 
disloyalty, of ingratitude, and of insatiate 
avarice, which could be only excused by the 
hard ne'Cessity of his situation. He reigned, 
not as the monarch, but as the minister of a 
ferocious people, wlmse spirit was unbroken by 
slavery, and impatient of real or imaginary in- 
sults. Their poverty was incurable ; since the 
most liberal donatives were soon dissipated in 
wasteful luxury, anil the most fertile estates 
became barren in their hands ; they despised, 
but tliey envied, the laborious provincials ; and 
when their subsistence had failed, the Ostrogoths 
embraced the familiar resources of war and 
rapine. It had been the wish of Theodoric 
(such at least was his declaration), to lead a 
peaceful, obscure, obcflicTit life, on the confines 
of Scytliia, till the Bvzantine court, by splendid 
and fallacious promises, seduced him to attiick 
a coufeilerate tribe of Goths, who had been 


.5 The state of the Ostrogoths, and the f rst ve.irs of Thodnr.o, are 
found in .lomamles ( c p 'isy-ouo.j and Xl.ilthu-. iq>t. 
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7 See ante, p .Mil, Sf'i. 

8 Suidas, tom. i. p. 5o‘2 edit. Ku-,fer. 
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engaged in the party of Babiliscus. He marched 

from his station in Ma?sia, on the solemn as- 
surance, that before he reached Adrianople, he 
should meet a plentiful convoy of provisions, 
and a reinforcement of eiglit thousand horse 
and thirty thousand foot, while the legions of 
Asia were encamped at Heraclea to second his 
operations. Tiiese measures w'ere disappointed 
by mutual jealousy. As he advanced into 
Thrace, the son of Theodemir found an inhos^ 
pitable solitude, and his Gothic followers, witii 
an heavy train of horses, of mules, and of wag- 
ons, were betrayed by their guides among the 
Pocks and precipices of Blount Sonuis, where 
he was assaulted by the arms and invectives of 
Theodoric the son of Triarius. From a neigh- 
bouring height, Ins artful rival harangued the 
camp of the JralamirSi and branded their leader 
■with the opprobrious names of cliild, of mad- 
man, of peijured traitor, the enemy of ins blood 
and nation. “ Are you ignorant,” exclaimed 
the son of Triarius, that it is the constant 
“ policy of tlie Romans to destroy the Goths by 
each other’s swords? Are you insensible that 
the victor in this unnatural contest w ill be 
“ exposed, and justly exposed, to their impla- 
“ cable re^engo? Wheie arc those warriors, 

“ my kinsmen and thy own, whose widows now 
“lament that their lives were sacrificed to thy 
rash ambition? "Where is the wealth wliich 
“ thy soldiers possessed when tliey were first 
“ allured from their native homos to enlist under 
“ thy standard? Each of them was then master | 
“ of three or four horses ; they now follow thee 1 
“ on foot like slaves, througli tlie deserts of • 
“ Thrace; those men who were tempted by the | 
“ hope of measuring gold with a bushel, those [ 
“ brave men who are as free and as noble as 
“ thyself.’* A language so well suited to the 
temper of the Goths, excited clamour and dis- 
content; and the son of Theodemir, apprehen- 
sive of being left alone, was compelled to em- 
brace his brethren, and to imitate the example 
of Roman perfidy. 

H.undMakM In hU fortunc, tlic 

prudoiice and firmness of Theodoric 
A.D iyj. were ctjually conspicuous; wnttlicr 
he threatened Constantinople at the head of the 
confederate Gotlis, or retieated with a faithful ; 
band to the mountains and sea-coast of Lpiius. i 
At lengtii the accidental deatli of the son of i'ri- [ 
arius destroyed the balance whitli the Ko- i 
mans had been so anxious to jjieserve, the wliole I 
nation acknowledged the supremacy of the j 
Arnali, and the Byzantine court subscrilied an ; 
ignominious and oppressive treaty, t-* 'I’lie senate i 
had already declared, that it was necessary to j 
choose a party among the Gotlis, since the ])ul>lic < 
■was unequal to the support of their united forces; 
a subsidy of two thousand pounds of gold, with j 
the ample pay of thirteen thousand men, were | 
required for the least considerable of their ar- | 


mies ; ** and the Isaurians, who guarded not the 
empire but the emperor, enjoyed, besides the pri- 
vilege of rapine, an annual pension of five thou- 
sand pounds. The sagacious mind of Theodoric 
soon perceived that he was odious to the Ro- 
manes and suspected by the barbarians ; he un- 
derstood the popular murmur, that his subjects 
were exposed in their frozen liuts to intolerable 
hardships, while their king was dissolved in the 
luxury of Greece, and he prevented the painful 
alternative of encountering the Goths, as the 
champion, or of leading them to the field as the 
enemy, of Zeno. Embracing an enterprise 
worthy of his courage and ambition, Theodoric 
addressed the emperor in tlie following words: 
“ Although your ser\’ant is maintained in afflu- 
“ ence by your liberality, graciously listen to the 
“ wishes of my heart ! Italy, the inheritance of 
“ your predecessors, and Rome itself, the head 
“ and mistress of the world, now fluctuate under 
“ the violence and oppression of Odoacer the 
“ mercenary. Direct me, with my national 
“ troops, to march against the tyrant. If I fall, 
“ you will be relieved from an expensive and 
“ troublesome friend ; if, with the Divine per- 
“ mission, I succeed, I shall govern in your 
“ name, and to your glory, the Roman senate, 
“ and the part of tlie republic delivered from 
slavery by iny xictorious anns,” The proposal 
of Tiieodoric was accepted, and perhaps had been 
suggested, by the Byzantine court. But the 
forms of the commission or grant, appear to have 
been expressed with a prudent ambiguity, which 
might be explained by the event ; and it was left 
doubtful, wliether the conqueror of Italy should 
reign as the lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally of 
tlie emperor of the East, 

The reputation both of the leader „ . 

and ot the war difiused an universal 
ardour; the IVahmirS were multiplied by the 
Gothic swarms already engaged in the service, 
or seated in the provinces, of the empire; and 
each bold barbarian, who had heard of the wealth 
and beauty of Italy, "a's impatient to seek, 
through the most perilous adventures, the pos- 
session of such enchanting objects. The march 
of Theodoric must be considered as the emi- 
gration of an entire people; the wi^es and cliil- 
dren of the Goths, their aged parents, and most 
precious efl'ects, were carefully transported; and 
some idea may he foimed of the heavy baggage 
that now followed the camp, by the loss of two 
thousand wagons, which had been sustained in a 
single action in the war of Epirus. For their 
sulisistence, the Goths depended on the maga- 
zines of corn which was ground in portable mills 
by the hands of their women ; on the milk and 
flesh of their flocks and herds ; on the casual 
pro<luce of tlie chase, and upon the contributions 
which they miglit impose on all who should pre- 
sume to dispute the passage, or to refuse their 
friendly assistance. Notwithstanding these pre- 
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cautions, they were exposed to the danger, and 
almost to the distress of famine, in a march of 
seven hundred miles, which had been undertaken 
in the depth of a rigorous winter. Since the 
fall of the Roman power, Dacia and Pannonia 
no longer exliibited the rich prospect of popu- 
lous cities, well cultivated fields, and convenient 
highways: the reign of barbarism and desolation 
was restored, and tlie tribes of Rulgarians, Ge- 
pid«, and Sarmatians, who had occupied the 
vacant province, were prompted by their native 
fierceness, or the solicitations of Odoacer, to re- 
sist tlie progress of his enemy. In many obscure 
though bloody battles, Theodoric fought and 
vanquished; till at length, surmounting every 
obstacle by skilful conduct and persevering cou- 
rage, he descended from tlie Julian Alps, and 
di->played his invincible banners on the confines 
of Italy. 

The three Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of 

od^oacer^ liis anils, had already occupied tlie 
^ atUantageous and well-known post 
river Sontius near the ruins of 

Au^ot. ’ Aquileia, at the head of a powerful 
host, whose iiidepeiideut A-mgv or leaders dis- 
dained the duties of subordination and the pru- 
dence of delays. No sooner had Theodoric 
granted a short repose and refreshment to his 
wearied cavalry, than he boldly attacked the for- 
tifications of the enemy; the Ostrogoths showed 
more ardour to acquire, tlian the mercenaries to 
defend, the lands of Italy; and tlie reward of 
the first victory vvas tlie possession of the \enc- 
tian province as far as the walla of Verona. In 
the neighbourhood of that city, on the steep 
banks of the rapid .Vdige. he was opposed bv a 
new army reinforced in its numbers, uud not im- 
paired in Its courage ; the conte^t was more ob- 
stinate, but the event was still more decisive; 
Odoacer tied to Ravenna, 'riieodoiic advanced to 
Milan, and the vanquished troops s;duted tlieir 
conqueror with loud acclamations ot respect and 
fidelity. But their want either of constancy or of 
faith, soon exposed liim to the most imminent 
danger ; his vanguard, ^vith several Gothic 
counts, which had been rashly intrusted to a 
deserter, was betrayed and destroyed near Fa- 
enza by his double treachery ; ()doacer again 
appeared master of the field, and the invader, 
strongly entrenched in his camp of Pavia, was 
reduced to solicit the aid of a kindred nation, 
the Visigoths of Gaul. In the course of this 
history, the most voracious appetite for war will 
be abundantly satiated ; nor can I much lament 
that our dark and imperfect materials do not 
afford a more ample narrative of the ilistress of 
Italy, and of the fierce conflict, which was finally 
decided by tlie abilities, experience, ami valour 
of the Gothic king. Ininiediately before tbe 
battle of \'erona, he visited the tent of ills mo- 


ther and sister, and requested, that on a day, 
the most illustrious festival of his life, tlicy would 
adorn him with the rich garments which they 
had worked with their own hands. “ Our glory,” 
said he, is mutual and inseparable. You are 
“ known to the world as the mother of Theo- 
“ doric; and it becomes me to prove, that I am 
“ the genuine offspring of tluise heroes from 
“ whom I claim my descent.” The wife or 
concubine of Theodemir vvas inspired with the 
spirit of the German matrons, who esteemed 
their sons’ honour far above their safety ; and it 
is reported, that in a desperate action, when Theo- 
doric himself was liurried along by the torrent 
of a flying crowd, she boldly met them at the 
entrance of the camp, and, by her generous re- 
proaches, drove them back on the swords of the 

enemy- -V) 

Fnim the Alps to tlie extremity HiscapStuiaiion 
of Calabria, Theodoric reigned by 
the right of conquest ; the Vandal *^31*^1* 5 . 
ainbassatlors surrendered the island of Sicily, as 
a lawful appendage of his kingdom ; and he was 
accojited as the deliverer of Home by tlie senate 
and people, vvlio had shut tlieir gates against the 
flying usurper. “iit Ravenna alone, secure in the 

fortifications of art and nature, still sustained a 
siege of almost three years ; and the daring 
sallies of Odoacer c.-irried slaughter and dismay 
into the Gothic camp. At length, dc.stitute of 
provisions and liopeless of relief, that unfor- 
tunate monarch yielded to tlie groans of bis sub- 
jects and the clamours of his soldiers. A treaty 
of peace was negotiated by tlie bishop of Ra- 
venna; the Ostrogoths were admitted into the 
city, and the ho''tije kings consented, under tlie 
sanction of an oath, to rule with equal and un- 
divided authority the provinces of Italy, llic 
event of such an agreement may be easily fore- 
seen. After "•ome davs liad been devoted to the 
semblance of joy and fiieiidship, Odoacer. in the 
midst of a solemn banquet, was stabbed by the 
haiul, or at least by the command, of his rival. 
Secret and ell’ectual orders had been previously 
despatched ; the faitliless and rapacious merce- 
naries, at the same moment, and without resist- 
ance, were universally massacred; and theroyalty 
of Theodoric was proclaimed by the Goths, with 
tlie tardy, rc-luctant, ambiguous consent of the 
emperor of the East. The design of a con- 
spiracy was imputed, according to the usual 
fonns, to the prostrate tyrant ; but his imiocfiiee, 
and the guilt of his conqueror,^- are sufficiently 
proved by the advantageous treaty which furce 
would not sincerely have granted, nor nyakne^s 
have rashly infringed. The jealousy of power, 
and the miNehiefs of discord, may suggest a more 
decent a[)ology, and a si-iitence less rigorous 
mav be }»ronounce(l against a crime which was 
necessary to introduce into Italy a generation of 
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Reign of Theo- The livin£» author of 

done king of this foUcitv was auilaciouslv praised 
in his own presence by sacred and 
profane orators but history (in 
Aug 30 time she was mute and in- 

glorious) has not left any just representation of 
the events which cUsplayeth or of the defects 
which clouded, the virtues of Theotloric.'^ One 
record of his fame, the volume of public epistles 
composed by Cassiodorius in the royal name, is 
still extant, and has obtained more iinjilicit credit 
than it seems to deserve. -^ They exliibit the 
forms, rather than the substance, of his govern- 
ment; and we should vainly search for the pure 
and spontaneous sentiments of the barbarian 
amidst the declamation and learning of a sophist, 
the wishes of a Roman senator, the precedents 
of office, and the vague professions, which, in 
every court and on every occasion, compo‘>e tlie 
language of discreet ministers. The reputation 
of Theodoric may repose with more confi*lence 
on the visible peace and prosperity of a reign of 
thirty-three years; the unanimous esteem of his 
own times, and the memory of his wisdom and 
courage, his justice and humanity, which was 
deeply impressed on the minds of the Goths and 
Italians. 

Partition of partition of the lands of 

lands. Italy, of wliich Theodoric assigned 
the third part to his soldiers, is honourably ar- 
raigned as the sole injustice of his life. And 
even this act may be fairly justified by the ex- 
ample of Odoacer, the rights of conquest, the 
true interest of the Italians, and the sacred duty 
of subsisting a whole people, who, on the faith 
of his promises, had transported themselves into 
a distant land.-*^ Under the reign of Tlieo- 
doric, and in the happy climate of Italy, the 
Goths soon multiplied to a formicbible host of 
two hundred thousand men,*' and the whole 
amount of their families may be computed by 
the ordinary addition of women and children. 
Their invasion of property, a part of whicii 
must have l)een already \acant, was disguised 
by the generous but improper name of hospita^’ 
litif ; these unwelcome guests were irregularly 
dispel sed over the face of Italy, and the lot of 
each barbarian was atlequate to liis birth and 
office, the numlier of hi» followers, and tlie 
rustic wealth which lie possessed in sla\es and 
cattle. The distinctions of noble and jilebeian 
were acknowledged ; but the lands of every 
freeman were exempt from taxes, ami he enjoyed 
the inestimable privilege of being subject only 


to the laws of Ids countrj'.2:> Fashion, and even 
convenience, soon persuaded the conquerors to 
assume the more elegant dress of the natives, but 
they still persisted in the use of their mother- 
tongue ; and their contempt for the Latin schools 
was applauded by Theodoric himself, who gra- 
tified their prejudices, or his own, by declaring, 
that the child who had trembled at a rod, would 
never dare to look upon a sword.30 Distress 
miglit sometimes provoke the indigent Roman 
to assume the ferocious manners which were 
insensibly relinquished by the rich and luxurious 
barbarians : but these mutual conversions 

were not encouraged by the policy of a monarch 
who perpetuated the separation of 
the Italians and Goths : reserving ^ 

the former for the arts of peace, and 
the latter for the service of war. To accomplish 
this design, he studied to protect his industrious 
subjects, and to moderate the violence without 
enervating the valour of his soldiers, who were 
maintained for the public defence. They held 
their lands and benefices as a military stipend : 
at the sound of the trumpet, they were prepared 
to march under the conduct of their provincial 
officers ; and the wffiole extent of Italy was 
distributed into the several quarters of a well- 
regulated camp. The service of the palace and 
of the frontiers was performed by choice or by 
rotation . and each extraordinary fatigue W’as 
recompensed by an increase of pay and occasional 
donatives. Tijeodoric had convinced his brave 
comp<anions, that empire must be acquired and 
defended by the same arts. After his example, 
tliey strove to excel in the use, not only of the 
Unce and sword, the instruments of their victo- 
ries, but of the missile weapons, wliich they 
were too much inclined to neglect ; and tlie 
lively image of war was displayed in the daily 
exercise and annual review'> of the Gothic ca- 
valry. A firm though gentle discipline imposed 
the habits of modesty, obedience, and temper- 
ance ; and the Goths were in-grueted to spare 
the people, to reverence the lavvs, to understand 
the duties of civil sobiefy, and to disclaim the 
barluirous licence of judicial combat and private 
revenge. 

A.imn.i tlie l.arliarians of the rnrumpoLcj 
We-t, the victory of Tijeodoric had oi Thcodonc. 
spread a genered alarm. I>ut as soon as it ap- 
peared that he ua', satisfied with conquest and 
d4.sirous of peace, terror was changed into re- 
spect, and they submitted to a powerful media- 
tion, which was uniformly employed for the 
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best purposes of reconciling their quarrels and 
ci\ilisirig their manners.^^ The ambassadors 
who resorted to Ravenna from the most distant 
countries of Europe, admired his wisdom, mag- 
niticence,^"* and courtesy ; and if he sometimes 
accepted either slaves or arms, w hite horses or 
strange animals, tlie gift of a sun-dial, a water- 
clock, or a musician, admonished even the 
princes of Gaul, of the superior art and indus- 
try of his Italian subjects. His domestic al- 
liances,"^’ a wife, two daughters, a sister, and a 
niece, united the family of Tlieodoric witli the 
kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, the 
Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringians, 
and contributed to maintain the harmony, or at 
least the balance, of the great republic of the 
West.se It is difficult in the daik forests of 
Germany and Poland to i)ursue tlie emigrations 
of the Ileruli, a fierce people who disdaiiud 
the use of armour, and who condemned their 
widows and aged parents not to sur\ive the loss 
of tlu'ir husbands, or the decay of their strength. 37 
The king of tliese savage warriors solicited tJie 
friendship of Theodoric, and was elevated to the 
rank of his son, according to the barbaric rites 
of a military adoption. 3^ From the shores of 
the Baltic, the .Estians or Livonians laid their 
ofierings of native amber at the feet of a 
prince, w hose fame had excited them, to under- 
take an unknown and dangerous journey of 
fifteen hundred miles. With the country ^<3 
from whence the Gothic nation derived tlieir 
origin, he maintained a frequent and friendly 
correspondence : the Italians were clothed in ! 
the rich sables-** of Sweden; and one of its | 
sovereigns, after avoluntaiy or reluctant abdi- j 
cation, found an hospitable letreat in tl.e j/alace , 
of Ravenna. He bad reigneil over one of the i 
thirteen populous tribes w Iio cultivated a siiiall i 
portion of tlie great island or peninsula of Scan- 
dinavia, to which the vague ajipellation of Tliule 
has been sometimes apjjlled. That noithern 
region was peopled, or had been exiilortd, as I 
high as the sixty-eighth degree of latitude, where j 
the natives of the polar circle enjoy and lose tlie 
presence of the sun at each summer and u inter 
solstice during an equal period of forty days.-*- 
The long night of his absence or death was the 
mournful season of distress and anxiety, till the 
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messengers w'ho had been sent to the mountain 
tops, descried the first rays of returning light, 
and proclaimed to the plain below the festival of 
his resurrection. -3 3 


The life of Tlieodoric represents 
the i-are and mcritoiious example of 
a baibaiiaii, who sheathed his sword in the pride 
of victory and the vigour of his age. A reign 
of three and thirty years was consecrated to the 
duties of civil government, and the hostilities in 
which he vvas sometimes involved, were speedily 
terminated by the conduct of his lieutenants, the 
discipline of his troops, the arms of his allies, 
and even by the terror of his name. He re- 
duced, under a strong and regular government, 
the unprofitable countries of llha^tia, Noricum, 
Dalmatia, and Pannonia, from the source of the 
Danube and the territory of the Bavarians, -3^ 
to the petty kingdom erected by the Gepidit on 
the ruins of Sirmium. His prudence could not 
safely intrust the bulwark of Italy to such feeble 
and turbulent neighbours ; and his justice might 
claim the lands w hich they oppressed, either as a 
part of his kingdom, or as the inheritance of his 
father. The greatness of a servant, who was 
named perfidious because he was successful, 
awakened tlie jealousy of the emperor Anasta- 
sius; and a war was kindled on the Dacian 
frontier, by the protection which the Gothic 
king, in the vicissitude of human affairs, had 
granted to one of the descendants of Attila. 
Sahinian, a general illustrious by his own and 
father’s merit, advanced at llie head of ten thou- 
sand Romans; and the provisions and aims, 
which filled a long train of wagons, were dis- 
tributed to tlie fiercest of the Bulgarian tribes. 
But, in the fields of Margus, the eastern powers 
Were defeated liy the inferior foices of the Goths 
and Huns; the fiower and even the hope of the 
Roman armies was iiretrievably destroyed; and 
such was the temperance vxhh vshich Theodoric 
had inspired his victorious troops, that as their 
leader IkuI not given the signal of pillage, the 
ricli spoils of the enemy lay untouched at their 


feet,^-’ Exasperated by this dis- 

j His naval inna- 

grace, the Byzantine court ae- ment. 
spatched two hundred ships and eight 
thousand men to plunder the sea-coast of Cala- 
bria and Apulia ; they assaulted the ancient city 
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of Tarentum, interrupted the trade and agricul- 
ture of an happy country, and sailed back to the 
Hellespont, proud of their piratical victory over 
a people whom they still presumed to consider 
as tiieir Roman brethren.^G Their retreat was 
possibly hastened by the activity of Theodoric; 
Italy was covered by a fleet of a thousand light 
vessels, “t" which he constructed with incredible 
despatch ; and his firm moderation was soon 
rewarded by a solid and honourable peace. He 
maintained with a powerful hand the balance of 
the West, till it was at length overthrown by 
the ambition of Clovis ; and although unable to 
assist his rash and unfoitunate kinsman the king 
of the Visigoths, he saved the remains of his 
family and people, and checked the Franks in 
the midst of their victorious career. I am not 
desirous to prolong or repeat'*® this narrative of 
military events, the least interesting of the reign 
of Theodoric ; and shall be content to add, that 
the Alemanni were protected, that an inroad 
of the Burgundians was severely chastised, and 
that the conquest of Arles and Marseilles opened 
a free communication with tlie Visigoths, who 
revered him both as their national protector, and 
as the guardian of his grandcliild, the infant 
son of Alaric. Under this respectable character, 
the king of Italy restored the prxtoriau pra'- 
fecture of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in 
the civil government of Spain, and accepted the 
annual tribute and apparent submission of its 
military governor, who wisely refused to trust 
his person in the palace of Ravenna. Tiie 
Gothic sovereignty was estaliUslied from Sicily 
to the Danube, from Sirmiurn or Belgrade 
to the Atlantic Ocean ; and the Greeks them- 
selves have acknowledged that Theodoric 
reigned over the fairest portion of the Western 
empire.^* 

^ , The union of the Goths and Ro- 

mem of Italy mails might have tixed for ages the 
transient happiness of Italy; and 
laws. nations, a new people of 

free subjects and enlightened soUlitrs, might 
have gradually arisen from the mutual emula- 
tion of their respective virtues. But the sublime 
merit of guiding or seconding such arc\oIution, 
was not reserved for the reign of Theodoric : lie 
wanted either the genius or tlie opportunities of 
a legislator ; and while he indulged the Goths 
in the enjoyment of rude liberty, he servilely 
copied the institutions, and even the abuses, of 
the political system which had been framed by 
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Constantine and his successors. From a tender 
regard to the expiring prejudices of Rome, the 
barbarian declined the name, the purple, and 
the diadem of the emperors ; but he assumed, 
under the hereditar)' title of king, the whole 
substance and plenitude of Imperial preroga- 
tive.^-^ His addresses to the Eastern throne 
were respectful and ambiguous ; he celebrated 
in pompous style tlie hannoiiy of the two re- 
publics, applauded his own government as the 
perfect similitude of a sole and undivided em- 
pire, and claimed above the kings of the earth 
tlie same pre-eminence which he modestly al- 
lowed to the person or rank of Anastasius. The 
alliance of the East and West was annually de- 
clared by the unanimous choice of two consuls ; 
but it should seem, that the Italian candidate, 
who was named by Theodoric, accepted a formal 
confirmation from the sovereign of Constanti- 
nople. The Gothic palace of Ravenna re- 
flected the image of the court of Theodosius or 
Valentinian. The prajtorian pra;fcct, the pra?- 
fect of Rome, the quaestor, tlie master of the 
offices, with the public and patrimonial trea- 
surers, whose functions are painted in gaudy 
colours by the rhetoric of Cassiodorius, still 
continued to act as the ministers of state. And 
the subordinate care of justice and the revenue 
was delegated to seven coiisulars, three cor- 
rectors, and five presidents, who governed the 
fiftten rci^tons of Italy, according to the princi- 
ples and even the forms of Roman jurispru- 
dence.^^ Tlie violence of tlie conquerors was 
abated or eluded by the slow artifice of judicial 
proceedings ; tlie civil administration, with its 
honours and emoluments, was confined to tlie 
Italians ; and the people still preserved their 
dress and language, their laws and customs, their 
personal freedom, and two thirds of their landed 
property. It liad been the object of Augustus 
to conceal the introduction of monarchy ; it was 
the policy of Theodoric to disguise the reign of 
a barbarian. If his suiijects were sometimes 
awakened from this pleasing vision of a Roman 
government, they derived more substantial com- 
fort from the character of a Gothic prince, who 
had penetration to discern, and fiimness to pur- 
sue, his own and the public interest. Tlicodoric 
loved the virtues which he possessed, and the 
talents of which he was destitute. Liberius was 
promoted to the office of prtetorian praifect for 
his unshaken fidelity to the unfortunate cause of 
Odoacer. The ministers of Theodoric, Cassio- 
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dorius^7 and Boetliliis, Iiave reflected on bis 
reij^n the lustre of their genius and Itaniing. 
IVIore prudent or more fortunate than liis col- 
league, Cassiodorius preserved his own esteem 
without forfeiting the royal favour ; and after 
passing thirty years in the honours of the world, 
he >\as l)lessed with an equal term of repose in 
the devout and studious solitude of S<juillace. 
Prospt-Tity patron of the rei)ul)lic, it 

of Home. ^yas the interest and duty of the 

Gothic king to cultivate the aflections of the 
senate and peoj)le. The nobles of Rome were 
flattered by sonorous epithets and formal pro- 
fessions of respect, whicli had been more jtistly 
applied to the merit and authoiity of their an- 
cestors. The people enjoyed, without fear or 
danger, the three blessings of a capit.il, order, 
plenty, and public amusements. A visible dimi- 
nution of their numbers may be fouml even 
in the measure of liberality ; yet Ai>ulia, 
Calabria, and Sicily, poured their tribute of corn 
into the granaries of Rome; an allowance of 
bread and meat was distributed to the indigent 
citizens; and ever)* office was deemed honour- 
able which was consecrated to the care of their 
health and happiness. The public games, such 
as a Greek ambassador might politely applaud, 
exhibited a faint and feeble copy of tlie magni- 
ficence of the Ca‘sars : yet the musical, the gym- 
nastic, and the pantomime arts, had not totally 
sunk in oblivion; the wild beasts of Africa still 
exercised in the amphitheatre the courage and 
dexterity of the hunters ; and the indulgent Goth 
either patiently tolerated or gently restrained the 
blue and green factions, whose contests so often 
filled the circus with clamour and even with 
blood/*^ In the sevemh vear of 
Theniinnc. his peaceful reign. Thcodc.ric visited 
A.D. capital of tile world; the se- 

nate and people advanced in solemn ])roct'‘'sion 
to salute a second Trajan, a new \'<ilcntinian ; 
and he nobly supported that character by the 
assurance of a just and legal government,''* in a 
discourse which he was not afraid to pronounce 
in public, and to inscribe on a tablet of brass. 
Rome, in this august ceremony, shot a last ray 
of declining glory ; and a saint, the spectator of 
this pompous scene, could only hope in his pious 
fancy, that it was excelled by the celestial splen- 
dour of the New Jerusalem.'^- During a resi- 
dence of six months, the fame, the person, and 
the courtet)us demeanour of the Gothic king, 
exciteil the ailmiration of the Romans, and he 
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contemplated, with equal curiosity and surprise, 
the monuments that remained of their ancient 
greatness. He imprinted tlie footsteps of a con- 
queror on the Capitoline hill, aiul frankly con- 
fessed that each day he viewed with fresh w onder 
the forum of Trajan and his lofty column. The 
theatre of Pompey appeared, even in its decay, 
as a huge mountain artificially hollowed and 
polished, and adorned by human industry ; and 
he vaguely computed, that a river of gold must 
liave been drained to erect the colossal amphi- 
theatre of Titus.t'-'* From the mouths of four- 
teen aqueducts, a pure and copious stream was 
diffused into every part of the city ; among these 
the Claudian water, which arose at the distance 
of tliirty-ciglit miles in the Sabine mountains, 
was conveyed along a gentle though constant 
declivity of solid arches, till it descended on the 
summit of the Aventine hill. The long and 
spacious vaults which had been constructed for 
the jiurpose of common sewers, subsisted, after 
twelve centuries, in their pristine strengtli; and 
these subterraneous channels have been prefer- 
red to all the visible wonders of Rome.^* The 
Gothic kings, so injuriously accused of the ruin 
of antiquity, were anxious to preserve the monu- 
ments of the nation whom they had subdued.®^ 
The royal edicts were framed to prevent the 
abuses, tlie neglect, or the depredations of tlie 
citizens themselves ; and a professed architect, 
the annual sum of two hundred pounds of gold, 
twenty-five thousand tiles, and the receipt of 
customs from the Lucrine port, were assigned 
for the ordinary repairs of the walls and public 
edifice-'. A similar care was extended to the 
si.atues of metal or marble of men or animals, 
Tlic s-piiit of the hordes, which have given a 
modern name to the (-iulrinal, was applauded by 
the l)aibari:iUN;'''5 the brazen elephants of the 
Via sacra were diligently re''ton.d ; the fa- 
mous lieifer of Mvron deceived the cattle, as 
they Were driven tiirougli the fonnn of peace; 
anel an officer was created to j)rotect those works 
of art, v\ Inch Theodoric considered as the noblest 
ornanieiit of iiis kingdom, 

.\fter the examide of the last em- 
perors, Theodoric preferred the re- state of luiy. 
sidence of Ravenna, where he cultivated an 
orchard with his own hands, often as the 
peace of his kingdom was threatened (for it was 
never invaded) by the barbarians, he removed 
his court to Verona on the northern frontier, 
and the image of his palace, still extant, on a 
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coin, represents tlie oldest and most authentic 
model of Gothic arcliitecture. These two ca- 
pitals, as well as Pavia, Spoleto, Naples, and 
the rest of the Italian cities, acquired under his 
reign the useful or splendid decorations of 
churches, aqueducts, baths, porticoes, and pa- 
laces. 7 1 But the happiness of the subject was 
more truly conspicuous in the bu^y scene of 
labour and luxury, in the rapid increase and bold 
enjoyment of national wealtli. From the shades 
of Tibur and Pra^nesto, the Homan senators 
still retired in the winter season to tJie warm 
sun, and salubrious springs of B.ii.c ; and tlieir 
villas, which advanced on solid moles into the 
bay of Naples, commanded the various prospect 
of the sky, the earth, and tlie water. On the 
eastern side of the Hadriatic, a new’ Campania 
was formed in the fair and fruitful province of 
Istria, which communicated with the palace of 
Ravenna by an easy navigation of one liundred 
miles. The rich productions of Lucania and 
the adjacent provinces were exchanged at the 
Marcilian fountain, in a populous fair annually 
dedicated to trade, intemperance, and super- 
stition. In the solitude of Comum, which had 
once been animated by the mild genius of 
Pliny, a transparent basin above sixty miles in 
length still reflected tiie rural seats which en- 
compassed the margin of the Larkin lake; and 
the gradual ascent of tlie hills was covered by a 
triple plantation of olives, of vines, and of chest- 
nut trees."^ Agriculture revived under the 
shadow of peace, and the number of husband- 
men was multiplied by the redemption of cap- 
tivcs.73 The iron mines of Dalmatia, a gold 
mine in Bruttium, were carefully explored, and 
the Pomptine marshes, as well as those of 
Spoleto, w’ere drained and cultivated by private 
undertakers, who-so distant reward must depend 
on the continuance of the public prosperity. 7-* 
Whenever the seasons were lo^s propitious, the 
doubtful precautions of forming magazines of 
corn, fixing the price, and prohibiting tlie ex- 
portation, attested at ka-t the beneiolence of 
the state ; hut such was tlie extraordinary plenty 
which an industrious people produced from a 
grateful ‘•oil, th.it a gallon of wine was some- 
time> sold in Italy for less tlian three farthings, 
and a quarter of wheat at about five shillings and 
sixpence.7’ A country possessed of so many 
valuable objects of exchange soon attr.acted tlie 
merchants of the world, whose beneficial tratlic 
was encouraged and protected by the Iibenil 
spirit of Theodoric. Tiie tiee intercourse of tlie 
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provinces by land and w'atcr was restored and 
extended ; the city gates w’ere never shut either 
by day or by night ; and the common saying, 
that a purse of gold might lie safely left in the 
fieltls, was expressive of the conscious security of 
the inhabitants. 

A (litterence of religion is always The.Kior.c a, 
pernicious and often f.ital to the Anan. 
harmony of the prince and people ; the Gothic 
conqueror had been educated in the profession 
of Arianism, and Italy was devoutly attached to 
the Nicene faith. But the persuasion of Theo- 
doric w as not infected by zeal ; and he piously 
adhered to the heresy of his fathers, without 
condescending to balance the subtile arguments 
of theological metaphysics. Satisfied with the 
private toleration of his Arian sectaries, he justly 
conceived himself to be tie guardian of the 
public worship, and his external reverence for a 

superstition which he despised may ,, 

Hjs tolemtjon 

have nourished in his mind the of the Ca- 
salutary indifterence of a statesman 
or philosopher. The Catholics of his dominions 
acknowledged, perhaps with reluctance, the 
peace of the church; their clergy, according to 
the degrees of rank or merit, were honouralily 
entertained in the palace ot Theodoric ; he 
esteemed the living sanctity of C®sarius76 and 
Epiphanius,77 the orthodox bishops of Arles and 
Pavia; and presented a decent olfering on the 
tomb of St. ik'ter, without any scrupulous en- 
quiry into tlie creed of the apostle 75 Hi-? 
favourite Goths, and even his mother, were 
permitted to retain or embrace the Athanasian 
faith, and his long reign could not afibrd tlie 
example of an Italian Catholic, who, either from 
choice or compulsion, had deviated into the 
religion of the conqueror.7-> The people, and 
the barbarians themselves, were edified liy the 
pomp and order of religious worship ; tlie ma- 
gistrates were instructed to defend the just 
iinniimities of ecclesiastical persons and pos- 
sessions ; the liishops held their synods, the 
metropolitans exercised their jurisdiction, and 
the privileges of sanctuary were maintained or 
moderated according to the spirit of the Roman 
juiisprudenco.’^'^ "With the protection, Theodo- 
ric assumed the legal supremacy, of the church; 
and his firm ailministration restored or extended 
some useful prerogatives which had been neg- 
lected by the feeble emperors of the V> est. 
He was not ignorant of the dignity and im- 
portance of the Roman pontiff, to whom the 
\enerahle name of Rofe was now appropriated. 
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Tile peace or the revolt of Italy depend 

on the character of a wealthy and popular 
bi'siiop, v> ho claimed such ample dominion both 
in heaven and earth ; who had been declared in 
a numerous syno<l to be pure from all sin, an<l 
exempt from all judgrnent.^^ When the chair 
of St. Peter was disputed by Syinmachus and 
liaurence, they appeared at his summons !)efore 
the tribunal of an Arian nionaich, and he con- 
fiimed the election of the most worthy or the 
most obsequious candidate. At the end of his 
life, in a moment of jealousy and resentment, 
he prevented the clioice of the Romans, by 
nominating a pope in the palace of Ravenna. 
The danger and furious contests of a schism 
were mildly restrained, and the last decree of 
the senate was enacted to extinguish, if it were 
possible, the scandalous venality of the papal 
elections. 

Vires of hu I have descanted with pleasure 

goveniMieiit. fortunate condition of Italy ; 

but our fancy must not hastily ct)nceive that 
the golden age of tlie poets, a race of men 
without vice or misery, was realised under the 
Gothic conquest. The fair prospect was some- 
times overcast with clouds; the wdsdom of 
Thcodoric might be deceived, his power might 
be resisted, and the declining age of the 
monarch was sullied with popular hatred and 
patrician blood. In the first insolence of vic- 
tor}’, he had been tempted to deprive the whole 
party of Odoacer of the civil and even the 
natural rights of society ; 85 a tax unseasonably 
imposed after the calamities of vvar, would 
have crushed the rising agriculture of Liguria ; 
a rigid pre-emption of corn, wliich w.us in- 
tended for the public relief, mu't have aggia- 
vated tlie distress of Campania. TIrsc dan- 
gerous projects were defeated l>y tiic virtue 
and eloquence of Epiphaniiis and iMiethius, 
who, in the presence of Tlitodoric hmistlf, 
successfully pleaded the cause of the peo- 
ple ; 84 but if the royal ear v\as opeti to tlie 
voice of truth, a saint and a philosopher are not 
always to be found at the ear of kings. The 
privileges of rank, or office, or favour, were too 
frequently abused by Italian fraud and Gothic 
violence, and the avarice of the king's nephew 
was publicly exposed, at first by the usurpation, 
and afterwards by the restitution, of the estates 
which he had unjustly extorted from his Tuscan 
neighbours. Tw o hundred thousand barbarians, 
formidable even to their master, were seated in 
the heart of Italy; they indignantly supported 
the restraints of peace and discipline; the dis- 
orders of their man h vs ere ah' ays felt and some- 
times compensated ; and vshere it was tlangerous 
to punish, it might l>e jini'lent to dis tmble, the 
sallies of their native lieiaeness. Mhiu fU'* in- 
dulgence of Theoduric had ieinilt^.d tw») ihiids 
• 
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of the lagurian tri!)ute, he condescended to 
explain the difficulties of iiis situation, and to 
lament the heavy though inevitable burdens 
which he imjiosed on his sulyects for their own 
defence. These ungrateful subjects could 
never be cordially reconcileil to the origin, the 
religion, or even the virtues of the Gothic con- 
queror; past calamities were forgotten, and the 
i sense or suspicion of injuries was rendered still 
more exquisite by the present felicit} of the 
times, 

liven the religious toleration 
whicli Theodoric had the glory of 
introducing into the Christian w orld, t'athojica. 
was painful and ofiensive to the orthodox zeal 
of the Italians. They respected tlie armed 
heresy of the Goths ; but their pious rage was 
safely pointed against the rich and defenceless 
Jews, who had formed their establishments at 
Naples, Romo, Ravenna, Milan, and Genoa, 
for the benefit of trade, and under the sanction 
of the laws.«^» Their persons were insulted, 
their effects were pillaged, and their synagogues 
were burnt by tlie mad populace of Ravenna 
ainl Rome, inflamed, as it should seem, by the 
most frivolous or extravagant pretences. The 
government which could neglect would have 
deserved such an outrage. A legal enquiry was 
instantly directed; and as the authors of the 
tumult had escaped in the crowd, the whole 
community was condemned to repair the damage ; 
and the obstinate bigots who refused their con- 
tributions were whipped tlirough the streets by 
the hand of the executioner. 'Tliis simple act 
of' justice exasperated tlie discontent of the 
Catliolics, w ho applauded tile merit and jiatience 
of these holy cunfessois ; thiee lumdred puliiits 
iltploud tile pei-seeution of tlie church, and if 
the thapel of .St. Stej-heii at Verona was de- 
molished by the eomnuind of Theodoric, it is 
piob.iblv.- that some miracle hostile to ids name 
and dignity had lieen jierformed on that sacred 
theatre. At the close of a glorious life, the 
king of Italy discovered that he had excited the 
hatred of a peojile whose liappiness he had so 
assiduously laboured to promote ; and his mind 
was soured by indignation, jealousy, and the 
bitterness of unrequited love. The Gothic con- 
queror comlcscended to disarm the unwierliko 
natives of Italy, interdicting all weapons of 
ofi’eiice, and excepting only a small knife for 
domestic use. The deliverer of Rome v\as ac- 
cusc’d of conspiring with the vik'st informers 
against the lives of senators whom lie suspected 
of a secret and treasonable correspondence with 
the* 15y7'mtine court.''" -\fter the de-ath of 
Ann>tasius, the ih.idein hail been pl.iced on the 
fuad e»f a fe-elde old man; but the powers of 
govermmut vvere as^unutl h} his r.e[ilievv Jus- 
tinian, wIk» already nieditateei the extirpation of 

1 .t.'tnp rhi’.-o-j h. p. ! t pyrK- IT. p I 4^., 17. Revpeef, lait weich, 
the pa..-. >r-“f tt.« >a.nt anil tl.p -ernt.-r . .ind fortsf, i-t il eTiate fhor 
C n.i-i.pnr, ht iht var.i>u> I mt' I'f ' (u iv .V.. tiu. 4.'. 

S’. Ifr.Tnaiiimn esjitns,inim {n tdiis - . - pro ipsorum . 

the-. Hit po mort' t!i m ''t ^l(^ 

s«, ftt .TpTrs -wtr.* -.tiCwl VapItA irrr.rf^iii-. UmH- !- i c. 8 , 
at t.tsiM (V ar. II. 2-> "7 i, Vt li .n • v ",7 >, u*- 43. .Si« 
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heresy, and the conquest of Italy and Africa. 
A rigorous law which was published at Con- 
stantinople, to reduce the Arians by the dread 
of punishment within the pale of the church, 
awakened the just resentment of Theotloric, who 
claimed for his distressed brethren of the East, j 
the same indulgence which he had so long 
granted to the Catholics of his dominions. At j 
his stern command, tlie Roman pontiif, with I 
four illustrious senators, embarked on an em- 
bassy, of which he must have alike dreaded the 
failure or the success. The singular veneration 
shown to the first pope who had visited Con- 
stantinople was puni^ihed as a crime by his 
jealous monarch ; tlie artfid or peremptory re- 
fusal of the llvzantine court miglit excuse an 
equal, and would provoke a larger, measure of 
retaliation ; and a mandate was prepared in 
Italy, to prohibit, after a stated day, the exercise 
of the Catholic worship. By the bigotry of his 
subjects and enemies, the most tolerant of princes 
was driven to the brink of persecution ; and the 
life of Theodoric was too long, since he lived 
to condemn the virtue of Boethius and Sym- 

machus.®3 

Character, The Senator Boethius is the 
honour’s o? Roman's whom Cato or 

iJoethius. Tully could have acknowledged for 
their countrymen. As a wealthy orpljaii, he in- 
herited the patrimony and honours of tlie Anician 
family, a name ambitiously assumed by the 
kings and emperors of tlie age ; and the appel- 
lation of Manlius asserted his genuine or fabu- 
lous descent from a race of consuls and dictators, 
who had repulsed the Gauls from the Capitol, 
and sacrificed their sons to the discipline of the 
republic. In the youth of Boethius, the studies 
of Rome were not totally abaiuloncd ; a Virgil 
is now extant, corrected by the hand of a consul ; 
and the profesr*ors of grammar, rhetoric, and 
jurisprudence, were maintained in their privi- 
leges and pensions by the liberality of the Goths. 
But tiie erudition of the Latin language was 
insufficient to satiate his ardent curiosity ; and 
Boethius is said to have employed eighteen la- 
borious years in the schools of Athens,"! which 
were supported l>y the zeal, tlie learning, and 
the diligence of Broclus and his disciples. Tiie 
reason and piety of their Roman pujiil were 
fortunately saved from the contagion of mystery 
and magic, which polluted the groves of tlie 
Academy ; but he imbibed the spirit, and imitated 
the method of his dead and living masters, who 
attempted to reconcile the strong and subtle | 
sense of Aristotle with tlie devout contemplation i 
and sublime fancy of Plato. After his retiiin 
to Rome, and his marriage with the daughter of 

I haw laboured to extract a rational nairafive from the dark, 
concise, and ' s *: V’ . • • " ' 

1 heophan« J • ' ' ■ . 

jri'iciila(p ,* ' « I M ■ . . ’ -I ■ ■ • .... 

of their wor-*> i, ‘ . ■ . • , , 

d’ltalia, tom ' j- i." !,• • ' V i • • li ‘ ' i- 


useful'y consulted. The date of his birth ma^ be placed about the | 
Tt-ar 470, and his death ui 321, in a premature old age U'unsol- Plul. 
flfeint'a, j. p 5 

For the age and value of this now m the Mt-dicean library 

at Florence, see the Cenotaphia Fu>ana (p. 430—447 ) of Cardini 
Noris. 

'U T!»e Athenian studies of Borthius je doubtful (Baronin*, A D 
310, No. 3. from a spuriou;* tract, l>e Diaciphna hchotarum], aod tlie 


his friend, the patrician Symmachus, Boethius 
still continued, in a palace of ivory and marble, 
to prosecute the same studies.— The church 
was edified by his profound defence of the 
orthodox creed against the Arian, the Euty- 
cliian, and the Xestorian heresies ; and the 
Catholic unity was explained or exposed in a 
formal treatise by tlie indiff'erence of three dis- 
tinct though consubstantial persons. For the 
benefit of his Latin readers, his genius sub- 
initte{l to teach the first elements of the arts 
and sciences of Greece. The geometry of Eu- 
clid, the music of Pythagoras, the arithmetic of 
Nicomaclms, the mechanics of Archimedes, the 
astronomy of Ptolemy, the theology of Plato, 
and the logic of Aristotle, with the commentary 
of Porphyry, were translated and illustrated by 
the indefatigable pen of the Roman senator. 
And he alone was esteemed capable of describing 
the wonders of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or 
a sphere which represented the motions of the 
planets. From these abstruse specuLations, 
Boethius stooped, or, to speak more truly, be 
rose to the social duties of public and private 
life; the indigent were relieved by his liberality; 
and his eloquence, which flattery might compare 
to the voice of Demosthenes or Cicero, vvas 
uniformly exerted in the cause of innocence and 
humanity. Such conspicuous merit w’as felt 
and rewarded by a discerning prince ; the dig- 
nity of Boethius was adorned with the titles of 
consul and patrician, ami his talents were use- 
fully employed in the important station of master 
of the offices. Notwithstanding the equal claims 
of tlie East and Vest, his two sons were created, 
in tlieir tender youth, tlie consuls of the same 
year.!'-^ On the memorable day of their inau- 
guration, they proceeded in solemn pomp from 
their palace to the forum, amidst the applause 
of the senate and people ; and their joyful 
father, the true consul of Rome, after pro- 
nouncing an oration in the praise of his royal 
benefactor, distributed a triumplial largess in 
tile games of the circu'*. Bro-sperous in liis 
fame and fortunes, in his public honours and 
private alliances, in the cultivation of science 
and the conscit)U''ness of virtue, Boetliius might 
have been stvied happy, if that precarious 
epithet could be safely applied before the last 
term of the life of man. 

A pIiiloso[)her, liberal of his wealth p,-itriot- 
and parsimonious of his time, might 
lie insensible to the common allurements of am- 
bition, the thirst of gold and employment. And 
some credit may be due to the asseveration ol 
Boethius, tliat he had reluctantly ohejed the 
divine IMato, who enjoins every virtuous citizen 

tfrm of eighteen year^ is ilouhtles* too long : but the simple fact of 4 
visit to Athens is justiti(.<l bv much mtem.al evuU nce ( Brin ker, Uist. 

( rit. ITiibisoph. tom. in. p. 3'2 1—327. j, ami by an expression (fb-aieh 
T.igue and atnbiguousi of his trjgnd Cassiodonus ( Var. i. 13.),“ long® 
“ iMtsitxs Athenas itUroisti.” 
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at Milan, and prais* might be tendered and accepted in part of 
pajinent. , 

Pagt, Muratori, .Vtc. are agreed that Boetbius himself was consu- 
in the \eai 510. his two sons in 322, and in IS", perh.ip;, bis tatli'T 
V desirt "f ascnbiiig the last of these consulships to the philosopher 
hail p.-rplexed the chronology of his Ufe. In his honour*, alliaiK'^, 
' h.lciren, he celebrates his own felicity — his past felicity (p 
llthl. 
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to rescue the state from the iisur^jation of \ice 
and ignorance. For the integrity of his piii>lic i 
conduct he appeals to the memory of his country, j 
His authority had restrained the pride and oi?- j 
pression of the royal officers, and his eloquence 
had deli\ered Paulianus from the dogs of tlic 
palace. He had always pitied, arid often relieved, i 
the distress of the provincials, whose fortunes 
were exhausted by public and private rapine ; ; 
and Boethius alone had courage to oppose the ■ 
tyranny of the barbarians, elated by conejuest, | 
excited by avarice, and, as he complains, encou- j 
raged by impunity. In these honourable con- i 
tests, his spirit soared above the consideration of . 
danger, and perhaps of prudence; and we may i 
learn from the example of Cato, that a character 
of pure and inflexible virtue is the most apt to 
be misled by prejudice, to be heated by enthu- 
siasm, and to confound private enmities with 
public justice. The disciple of Plato might ex- 
aggerate the infirmities of nature, and the imjicr- 
fections of society; and the mildest form of a 
Gothic kingdom, even the weight of allegiance 
and gratitude, must be insupportable to the free 
spirit of a Roman patriot. But the favour and 
fidelity of Boethius declined in just proportion 
with the public happiness; and an unworthy 
colleague was imposed, to divide and control 
the power of the master of tlie offices. In the 
last gloomy season of Theodoric, he indignantly 
felt that he was a slave ; but as his master had 
only power over his life, he stood vrithout arms 
and without fear against the face of an angry 
barbarian, who had been provoked to believe tliat 
the safety of the senate was incompatible witli 

Heisaccused Senator Albinu^ was 

of treason, accused and already convict*.. I on i 
the presumption of hnpin-^, as it wa> ''airh the | 
liberty of Rome. “ If Albinus be Ciiminai,’ ; 
exclaimed the orator, “ the senate and myself are j 
“ all guilty of the same crime. If we aie inno- i 
cent, Albinus is equally entitled to the pro- , 
“ tection of the laws.” Tliese laws might not j 
have punished the simple and barren wisii of an 
unattainable blessing; but they would Ijave 
shown less indulgence to the rash confessioji of 
Boethius, that, had he known of a conspiracy, 
the tyrant never should. The advocate of 
Albinus was soon involved in the danger and 
perhaps the guilt of his client; their signature | 
(which they denied as a forgery) was affixed to I 
the original address, inviting the emperor to de- , 
liver Italy from the Goths; and three vvitne'-ses ^ 
of honourable rank, perhaps of infamous ripu- j 
tation, attested the trea'.onable designs of the j 
Roman patrician.''^ Yet his inm/cence inu^t l)e j 
presumed, since he was deprived by lluoilonc ■ 
of tlic mcaiib of justification, .uni rigorously ! 
confined in the tower of Pavia, while tlic senate, j 
at the distance of five bundled miks. pronounced j 

9t Si Cfin tu IkvthiU'. l!..« • \ 
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a sentence of confisc.ation and death against the 
most illustrious of its members. At tiie com- 
mainl of the liarbarians, the occult science of a 
philosopher was stigmatised with the names of 
sacrilege and magic. A devout and dutiful 
attathnient to the senate was comkinticd as cri- 
minal by the trembling voices of tlie senators 
themselves; and their ingratitude deserved the 
vvisli or prediction of Boethius, that, after liini, 
none should be found guilty of the same olience.’ 7 
While Boethius, oppressed with ,, 

- , *• 111' impr--or- 

fetters, expected each moment the mum .-i.d death, 
sentence or the stroke of death, he ‘ 
compose<l in the tower of Pavia the Consolafion 
of Vhilofiophi/ ; a golden volume not unwoitliy of 
the Icisuie of Plato or Tully, but which claims 
incomparable merit from the barbarism of tlie 
times and the situation of the author. I’lie celes- 
tial guide, w horn he had so long invoked at Rome 
and Athens, now condescended to illumine his 
dungeon, to revive his courage, and to pour into 
his wounds her salutary balm. She taught him 
to compare his long piosperhy and lus recent 
distress, and to conceive new hopes from the in- 
constancy of fortune. Reason had informed 
him of the precarious condition of her gifts ; 
experience had satisfied him of their real value; 
he had enjoyed them without guilt; he might 
resign them without a sigh, and calmly disdain 
the impotent malice of his enemies, who Iiad 
left him happiness, since they had left him virtue. 
From the earth, Boethius ascended to heaveu iu 
search of the supreme good ; explored the meta- 
physical labyrinth of chance and destinj, of pre- 
science and free-will, of time and eternity ; and 
generously attempted to reconcile the peifect 
attribuKs of the Deity with the apparent dis- 
orders <-f his moral and physical government. 
Such topics of consolation, so obvious, so vague, 
or so abstruse, are inefl'ectu.il to subdue the feel- 
ings of human nature. Yet the sense of mis- 
fortune mav be divertLd by the labour of thought ; 
and the satre who could artfully combine in the 
same work the various riches of philosophy, po- 
etry, and eloquence, must already have possessed 
the intrepid calmness which he affected to seek. 
Suspense, tlie w orst of evils, was at length de- 
termined by the ministers of dcatli, who executed, 
and perhaps exceeded, the inhuman mandate of 
Theodoric, A strong cord vvas fastened round 
the head of Boethius, and forcibly tightened, till 
his eyes almost started from their sockets ; and 
some inerev mav be discovered in the niihlcr 
torture of lieating him with clubs till he expired.' « 
But his genius survived, to ditluse a ra\ of know - 
ledge over the darkest ages of the Latin world ; 
the writings of the philosopher were translate<l 
by the mo^^t glorious of the English kings,''-' and 
the thin! emperor of the name of Otho removed 
to a more honourable tomb the bones of a C’a- 
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tholic saint, who, from his Arian persecutors, 
had acquired the honours of martyrdom, and the 
fame of miracles. 1"'^ In the last hours of i>oe- 
thius. he derived '•ome comfort from the safety 
of his two sons, of liis \\ife, and of his father-in- 
law. tlie venerable Symmachus. But the grief 
of Symmachus was indiscreet, and perhaps dis- 
respectful : he had presumed to lament, he migl»t 
dare to revenge, the death of an injured friend. 

Death of dragged in chains from 

pjmma.hus. Rome to the palace of Ravenna ; 
A.D.025. suspicions of Theodoric 

could only be appeased by the blood of an inno- 
cent and aged senator. 50i 

,, ^ Humanity will be disposed to en- 

death of Theo- couracTe any report which te-'tifics 
oifi, the jurisdiction of conscience and the 

August oo. remorse of kings ; and philosophy is 
not ignorant that the most horrid spectres are 
sometimes created by the powers of a disordered 
fancy, and the weakness of a distempered body. 
After a life of virtue and glory, Theodoric was 
now descending with shame and guilt into tlie 
grave : his mind was humbled by the contrast of 
the past, and justly alarmed by the invi'-ible terrors 
of futurity. One evening, as it is related, w hen 
the head of a large fish v as ‘iened on the royal 
table, he suddenly exclaimed that he beheld 
the angry countenance of Symmaclui-'. his eyes 
glaring fury and revenge, and !iis motith armed 
with long sliarp teetli, \'hich threatened to devour 
him. The monarch instantly retired to In', cham- 
ber, and, as he lay, trembling with aguisli cold, 
under a weight of bedclothes, he expre.sed in 
broken murmurs, to his physician Elpidius, his 
deep repentance for the murders of Boethius and 
Symmachus. His malady increased, and, 
after a dysentery which continued three d.ays, he 
expired in the palace of Ravenna, in the thirty- 
third, or, if we compute from the invasion of 
Italy, in the thirty-seventh year of his reiirn. 
Cori'-cioiN of his approaching end, he divided hi'' 
treasures and provinces lietvvceii Ids two graml- 
soii'', and fixed the Rhone as tl.fir common l)onnd- 
aryA''-^ Amalaric uas restored to the tlirone 
of Spain. Italy, vvitli all the conquests of the 
Ostrogotiis, was bequeathed to Athahiric ; vv hose 
a:xe did not exceed tell VLai's. hut «)io vv.is ehc- 
risiied as tiie la^t male (itlsj)r!ng of tlie line of 
Amali, liy the short-lived nurilatie t/f his mother 
Amalasuntha v^it}l a royal fugitive of the same 
blood. In the presence of fliedving monaieh. 
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the Gothic chiefs and Italian magistrates mu- 
tually engaged their faith and loyalty to the 
voung prince, and to his guardian mother; and 
received, in tlie same awful moment, his last 
salutarv' advice, to rnainrain the laws, to Jove 
the senate and people of Rome, and to cultivate 
with decent reverence the fiiendship of the em- 
peror.!"^ The monument of TJieodoric v\as 
erected by his daughter Amalasuntha, in a con- 
spicuous situation, which commanded the city of 
Ravenna, the harbour, and the adjacent coast. 
A chapel of a circular form, thirty feet in dia- 
meter, is crowTied by a dome of one entire piece 
of granite : from the centre of the dome, four 
columns arose, which supported, in a vase of 
porphyry, the remains of the Gothic king, 
surrounded by the brazen statues of the twelve 
apostles.!*'" His spirit, after some previous 
expiation, might have been permitted to mingle 
with the benefactors of mankind, if an Italian 
hermit had not been witness in a vision to 
the damnation of Theodoric, !‘'S whose soul was 
plunged, by the ministers of divine vengeance, 
into tho vulcano of Lipari, one of the flaming 
mouths of the infenial world. 


CHAP. XL. 

IClecation of. Justin the Elder. — Ueign of Justinian. 

— I. The Empress Theodora. — II. Factions 
of the CircuSy and tsedilion of Constantinople. 

— III. Trade and Manufacture of Sdk. — 
I V, Finances and Taxes. — V . Edifices of 
Justinian. — Church of St. Sophia. — Fortfii- 
cations and Frontiers of the Eastern Empire. 
— Abolition of the Schools of AthenSf and the 
Consulship of Fame. 

Xhe emperor Justinian was bom! of the 

near the ruins of Sardica (the mo- emperor ju»n- 
dern Sophia), of an obscure race 2 a.d. 4sa, 
of liarbaiiansA the inhabitants of a 
wild and desolate country, to which 
tho names of Dartlania. of Dacia, and of Bulgaria, 
have been successively applied. His elevation 
wa'. prepared by the adventurous spirit of his 
uncle Justin, who, v%jth two other peasants of the 
'•aine village, <leseiteil, for the profession of arms, 
the more useful employment of hu''ban(lmcn or 
shepherds.'! On foot, with a scanty jirovision of 
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r him popular (Cri'HoclnT. in Thron.), but 
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lilt* ill the date of hn birth ( J ndcwi? m V'lt. 
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biscuit in tlieir knapsacks, the three youths fol- 
loued the liigh roudot Constantino])le, and weie 
soon enrolled, tor their strength and stature, 
among tfie guartis of tiie emperor Leo. Under 
t>ie two succeeding reigns, the fortunate peasant 
emerged to wealth and honoiirb ; and liis escape 
from some dangers w hich threatened his life was 
afterwards ascriiied to tfie guardian angel uho 
watches -over the fate of kings. His long and 
laudable service in the Isaurian and Persian 
wars Mould not have preserved from oblivion 
the name of J ustin ; yet they migiit warrant the 
military promotion, which in the course of fiftv 
years lie gradually obtained ; the rank of tribune, 
of jjunt, and of general, the dignity of senator, 
aikl the command of the guards, who obeyed 
him as their chief, at the important crisis m hen 
tlie emperor Anastasius was removed from the 
world. The powerful kinsmen whom lie had 
raised and enriched were excluded from the 
tiirone ; and the eunuch Amantius, who reigned 
in the palace, had secretly resolved to tix the dia- 
dem on the head of the most obsequious of liis 
creatures. A liberal donative, to conciliate the 
suffrage of the guards, was intrusted for that 
purpose in the hands of their commander. But 
Elevation and these Weighty arguments were trea- 

reiina ofhisun- . i t.* 

cie Justin I. cnerousiy employed by Justin in 
his OM n favour ; and as no competi- 
presumed to appear, the Dacian 
Aug. 1 . peasant was invested with the purple, 
by the unanimous consent of the soldiers who 
knew him to be brave and gentle, of the clergy 
and people who believed him to be orthodox, 
and of the provincials mHo yielded a blind and 
implicit submission to the mIU of the capital. 
The elder Justin, as he is di^tiiiguishcd from 
another emperor of the same family and name, 
ascended the Byzantine throne at tlie ago of 
sixty-eight years: and, had he been left to hi'' 
own guidance, every moment of a nine yeaiV 
reign must have exposed to Ids subjects the 
impropriety of their choice. His ignorance 
was similar to that of Theodoric ; and it is re- 
markable, that in an age not destitute of learn- 
ing, two contemporary monarchs had never been 
instructed in the knowledge of the alpliahct. 
But the genius of Justin svas far inferior to that 
of the Gothic king : the experience of a soldier 
had not qualified him for the government of an 
empire ; and, though personally brave, the con- 
sciousness of his own weakness was naturally 
attended with doubt, distrust, and political 
appreliension. But the official liusincss of tlio ' 
state was diligently and faithfully traiis-icted by 
the (ju.i'-'tor I’anUis,' ami the aged cinpeior '• 
adopted tlie talents and ambilion of in'- nephew ; 
Justinian, an aspiring Nouih, wlioni his uncle 
had drawn from the iiistic sohtiule ol D.ici.i. ami : 


educated at Constantinople, as the heir of his 
private fortune, and at length of the Eastern 
empire. 

Since the eunuch Amantius had Adoption an<t 
been defrauded of his money, it 
became necessary to deprive him of -A-D.Si-o-lsa?. 
hib life. Ihc task was easily accomplished by 
tlie charge ot a real or fictitious conspiraev ; and 
the judges were informed, as an accumulation 
of guilt, that he was socretlv addicted to the 
iNranichajan heresy.6 Amantius lost his head; 
three of his companions, the first domestics of 
the palace, were punished eitlier with death or 
exile; and tlieir unfortunate candidate for the 
purple was cast into a deep dungeon, over- 
whelmed with stones, and ignominiously thrown, 
w ithout burial, into the sea. The ruinof Vita- 
lian was a work of more difficulty and danger. 
That Gotliic chief had rendered himself popular 
by tlie civil war which he boldly waged against 
Anastasius for the defence of the orthodox faith, 
and after the conclusion of an advantageous 
treaty, he still remained in the neiglibourhood of 
Constantinople at the head of a formidable and 
victorious army of barbarians. By the frail 
security of oaths, he was tempted to relinquish 
this advantageous situation, and to trust his per- 
son within the walls of a city, whose inhabitants, 
particularly the d/ue faction, were artfully in- 
censed against him by the remembrance even of 
his pious hostilities. Tlie emperor and his ne- 
phew embraced him as the faithful and worthy 
champion of tlie church and state ; and grate- 
fully adorned tlieir favourite with the title'* of 
consul and general; but in the seventh month 
of his cousuKhi]). Vitalian was stalibed with 
seventeen wounds at tlie rnval banquet ; " and 
Ju'^finian, wiio inherited tlie spoil, \\ as accused 
as the assassin <,f a spiritual brother, to whom he 
li.id receiulv pledged his faith in tlie participa- 
tion of the Christian iiivsteries.*' After the fall 
of his rival, he was promoted, without any claim 
of military service, to the office of master-gene- 
ral of the Eastern annies, whom it was his duty 
to lead into tlie field against the public enemy. 
But, in tiic pursuit of fame, Justinian might 
have lost his present dominion over the age and 
weakness of his uncle ; and, instead of acquiring 
by Scythian or Persian trophies the applause of 
his countrymen,’^ the prudent w’arrior solicited 
their favour in the churches, the circus, and the 
M'nate, of Constantinople. The Catholics were 
attached to the nephew of Ju.stin, who, between 
tile Nestorian and Kutychian heresies, tro<i the 
narrow path of inflexible and intolerant ortlio- 
do\v.‘“ In the first days of the new reign, he 
prompt*.d and gratilied the jmpular enthusiasm 
air.iinst the numory of the deceased emperor. 
After a schi'.m of thirty-four years, he reconciled 
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the proud and angry spirit of the Homan pon- ' 
titf, and ‘.pread among the Latins a fa\oiir.iI)le 
report of In', pious respect for the apostolic sec. 
'i'he thrones of the East were tilled with Catho- 
lic bishops (hnoted to his interest, the clergy 
and the monks were gained by liis liberality, • 
and the people were taught to pray for their j 
future sovereign, the hope and pillar of the true | 
religion. The magniticence of Justinian was ' 
displayed in the superior pomp of his public ! 
spectacles, an object not less sacred and im- j 
portant in the eyes of the multitude than the j 
creed of Nice or Chalcedon ; the expense of his ^ 
consulship was esteemed at two hundred and j 
eighty-eight thousand pieces of gold ; twenty { 
lions, and thirty leopards, were produced at the j 
same time in tlie ampiutheatre, and a numerous i 
train of horses, with their rich trappings, was I 
bestowed as an extraordinary gift on the \ieto- | 
rious charioteers of the circus. "While he in- ] 
dulgcd the people of Constantinople, and re- j 
ceived the addresses of foreign kings, the nephew 1 
of Justin assiduously cultivated the friendship ' 
of the senate. That venerable name seemed to | 
qualify its members to declare the sense of the ■ 
nation, and to regulate the succession of the Im- \ 
penal throne: the Lel^Ie Ana^tarius had per- , 
mitted the vigour of government to degenerate 
into tlie fonn or suli-'^^ance <jf an arivtociacy; 
and the military oflicer> who iiad obtained ilie 
lenatorial rank, were followed by r!*cir ilonRNtic 
guards, a band of veterans, w hose arms or <ic<. la- 
mations might fix in a tumultuous moment the 
diadem of the East. The treasures of the state 
were lavished to procure the voices of the se- , 
nators, and their unanimous wi>^h, that he wouhl 
be pleased to adopt Justinian for his colleagu •, 
was communicated to the emperor. But tins 
request, which too clearly admonished him of ' 
his approaching end, was unwelcome to tl.e 
jealous temper of an aged moii irch. dfsin>'is to 
retain the power which he was im ipable t-f 
exercising; and Justin, h.)hlingl5is puri*le wjih 
both Ids hand-,, advised them to prefer, since an 
election was so profitable, some older c.in-iid.ife. 
Notw ithstamling this rcpnueli, the senate j)n>- 
ceedtd to decorate Justinian with the roy.il 
epithet of nof'ih^^irnus ; .nid thi-ir deci\-e vvas 
ratified by the alFectiim or the feais of Ids uncle. , 
After some time the languor of mind and body, 
to which he vv as reduced by an incui.ihle Wi>uiid . 
in his thigh, indis{)ensa}»]y ie*jniied the aid t»f 
a guardian. He summoned tlie patriaioh and ■ 
senators; and in their jireseiice solemnly jiliceil i 
the diadem on the head of his nejdicw, who 
was conducted from the palace to tlie circu-, ' 


and saluted by the loud and jo} fal applause of the 
people. Tlie life of Justin was jiKdongeil about 
four months, but from tlie instant of this cere- 
mony, he was considered as dead to the empire, 
which acknowledged Justinian, in the forty- 
fifth >ear of his age, for the lawful sovereign of 
the East. II 

From his elevation to his death, 

Justinian governed the Homan em- '[rii 
pire thirty-eight years, seven months, — 

and thiiteen (lays. 'I'he events of a-' h- 
his reign, which excite onr curious attention by 
their number, variety, and importance, are dili- 
gently related by the secretary of Belisarius, a 
rhetorician, whom eloquence had promoted to 
the rank of senator and praTect of Constanti- 
nople. According to the vicissitudes of courage 
or servitude, of favour or disgrace, n-\ri."r md 
Procopius I- successively composed 
tlie hi^torif., the panegyric^ and the satire of 
his own times. The eight books of the Per- 
sian, Vandalic, and Gothic wars, wliich are 
continued in the five books of Agathias, desene 
onr esteem as a laborious and successful imi- 
hition of tlie Attic, or at least of tlie Asiatic 
writers of ancient Greece. Ilis facts are col- 
lected from the personal experience and free 
convoisation of a soldier, a statesman, and a 
traveller; his stvle coutinii.illy aspires, and often 
attains, to the merit of sfieiigth and elegance ; 
Ids lelloctions, itiore especially in the speeches, 
wliich he t(») frequentlv insi'its. contain a rich 
fund «'f political knowledge; ai.d thi* histoii.m, 
excited l)y the generous ambition of plearing 
and instructing jurstvnty. anpern-s to disdain 
the prejudice'' of the jieople. and the tlatteiy 
ofcouils. 'rhe writings <.f Piocopius '“i vvue 
rea<l and nppl.mdcd by his ci)Ptemin»raries ; i ’ 
but, although he respectfully hud tiiem at the 
foot of the throne, the pride of Justinian must 
have been wounded liy the praise of an hero, 
w ho perjivtually oclipst. s the glory of his inaetn e 
S4»\ereigii. 'I’he coiiscioiis dignity of independ- 
ence was suh»hie<{ by tlie hopes and fears of a 
slave; and tlie ■secretary of Helisarius hilxmivil 
fi)r pardon and rewaid in tiie six hooks of the 
Jmpeiia! edt/tVes'. He had deXt<.Tuiis|y chosen 
a subject of ap[iarent splendi'or, in which he 
could loinliy cclchr.ite tlie ucnius. the magnifi- 
cence, and the pittvofa prince, who, both as a 
confjULior and legislator, had surpas-,ed the 
})ueri!e viUues of rheinistocles anil CvTiis. 
Disajqiointinent might urge the llatterer to 
scii.'t revenge; and tlie first glance of favour 
might again tempt him to ''Uspend and suppress 
ahhel,i~ in which the Roman Cyrus is degraded 
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into an odious and contem])tiblo tymnt, in which 
both the emperor and lii-> cou-«.ort Theodora 
are seriou''ly represented as two clicmons, wlio 
had assumed an human foim tor tlje destruction 
of mankind. Saen i).i''e inconsistency must 
doubtless suli\ the leputatioa, and tietiact bom 
the credit, of Ihoeopiiis. yet after t!ie venom of 
his inaliiTiUty has Ijeeit sutfered to cxliale, tlie 
residue of the (tni'cd^U'Sy e^ en the most disgraceful 
facts, some of ^\h!cli had been tenderly hinted 
in his public history, are established by their 
internal evidence, or the authentic monuments j 
of the times. From these various materials, i 
I shall now proceed to describe the reign of . 
Justinian, which will deserve and occupy an i 
riiMMonof ample space. The present ciiapter 
therticnof will cxplalnthe elevation and cha- 
racter of Theodora, the factions of 
the circus, and tlie peaceful administration of 
the sovereign of the East, In the three suc- 
ceeding chapters, I shall relate the wars of Jus- 
tinian, which achieved the conquest of Africa 
and Italy ; and I shall follow tne victories of 
Belisarius and Xarses, without disguising the 
vanity of their triumphs, or the hosfjlc virtue of 
the Persian and Gothic heroes. The series of 
this and the following volume vvill embrace tlie 
jurisprudence and theology of the emperor; 
the controversies and sects which still divide the 
Oriental church; the reformation of the Roman 
law, which is obeyed or respected by the nations 
of modern Europe. 

_ , 1, In the exercise of supreme 

otthe eTiipre.>a power, the tiTst act ot JU'tmian was 
rfie<Hiura. diviJo it "iih the woman whom 

he loved, the famous Ttieodora,-" who-.e strange 
elevation cannot l)e applauded as tlic tiiumpii 
of female virtue. Under the reign «>f An.V'.ta' 
sins, the care of the uiid mai.uaiiied by 

the green faction at C'oiistaniinopio, was in- 
tuisted to Acacius, a native of the islcof CvpruN 
who, from his emplovment, was surnamed the 
master of the bears. This honourable olKcc was 


j received them with contempt, the blues wdth 
; compassion; and this difference, which sunk 
I deep into tlic mind of Theodora, was felt long 
! afterwards in tlie administration of the empire, 
j .Vs they improved in age and beauty, the three 
sisteis were suectssiveiy devoted to the public 
and private pleasures of the Byzantine people ; 

' and Theodora, jifter following Coinito on the 
stage, in the dress of a sl.ive, with a stool on her 
head, was at length permitted to exercise her 
independent talents. She neither danced, nor 
sung, nor played on the flute ; her skill w'as 
confined to the pantomiiie arts ; she excelled in 
buffoon characters, and as often as the comedian 
swelled her cheeks, and complained with a 
ridiculous tone and gesture of the blows that 
weie inflicted, the whole theatre of Constanti- 
nople resounded with laughter and applause. 
The lieauty of Theodora -- was the subject of 
more flattering praise, and the source of more 
exquisite delight. Her features were delicate 
and regular ; her complexion, though somewhat 
pule, vvas tinged with a natural colour; every 
sensation vv >s instantly expressed by the vivacity 
of h*r eves; her easy motions displayed the 
graces of a small but elegant figure ; and either 
love or adulation might proclaim, that painting 
and poetry were incapable of delineating the 
matchless excellence of her form. But this 
form WMS degraded by tlie facility with which 
it was exposetl to the public eye, and prostituted 
to licentious desire. Her venal charms were 
abandoned to a promiscuous crowd of citizens 
and stranger-, of every rank, and of every pro- 
fission: the fori unate lover w ho had been pro- 
inbed a ni-.l’t of enjoyment, was often driven 
fiom lur bcvl by a -tionger or more wealthy 
f\..uritv’; and whuii 'he passed through the 
siicets. her presence Was avoided hy all who 
vvl-lud roe'C.q»o either the scatidal or the tenipt- 
ati. i. '1 ho si'incal historian has not blushed 
to ile-oiilio the naked setnes which Theodora 
vvM- not asheirsvd to exhibit in the theatre.-'* 


given after his death to anotlier caiulidate, 
notwithstanding the diligence of his widow, 
who had already provided a husband and a 
successor. Acacius had left three daughters, 
Cornito,-! Theodora, and Anastasia, the eldest 
of whom did not then exceed the age of seven 
years. On a solemn festival, these lielpless i 
orphans were sent by their distressed and indl- j 
gent mother, in the garb of suppliants, into j 
the midst of the theatre: the gicen faction 1 
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' After exhausting the arts of sensual pleasure, 

! she most ungratefully murmured against the 
! parsimony of Natui*e , but her murmurs, her 
! ple.asuros, and her arts, must be veiled in the 
' obscuiity of a learned language. After reign- 
ing for some time, the delight and contempt of 
the capital, she condescended to accompany 
Ecebolus. a native of Tyre, who had obtained 
the government of the African Peiitapolis. 
But this union was frail and transient ; Ece- 
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bolus soon rejected an expensive and faltldess 
concubine; .she uas reduced at Alexandria to 
extreme distress; and in her laborious return to 
Constantino[iIe, every city ot* the East admired 
and enjoyed the tairCjprian, \shase merit ap- 
peared to justity her descent from the peculiar 
island of Venus. The vague commerce of Theo- 
dora, and the most detestable precautions, pie- 
served her from the danger inch she feared ; yet 
once, and once only, she became a iiotlicr. '1 he 
infaut was saved and educated iii Arabia, Ij\ lus 
father, who imparted to him, tai In-, death-bed, 
that he was the son of an empress. Filled with 
ambitious hopes, the unsU'<peciing \oiitli im- 
mediately hasteiietl to the palace of Constanti- 
nople, and was a^-iinittcd to tiie presence tif iji", 
mother. As he was never more seen, even after 
the decease of Tiieodoia, she de-^ei ves the foid 
imputation of extingui'-ina.^ with Ids life a 
secret so offensive to iier Imjienal \irtue. 

Her marr.a«. I" 

vith Jusuiuan- fortune and reputation, some vision, 
either of sleep, or of fancy, had whispered to 
'i’heodora tlie pleasing a-siirauco that she was 
destined to become tiie spoii-e of a piitent mo- 
narch. Conscious of her a[)pro.icliiag i^icatness, 
she returned fioin Pa^iiilago’ vi to ('on'>tanfi- 
nople; assumed, iike a sLi.f'ul .LCtie-s, .i nun,, 
dec nt character: relieved her poveitybv the 
^ .udable industry of spinning v ool ; ami aiLcte I 
a life of chastity and solitude in a sm ill housi , 
which she afterwards changed into a in igm- 
ficent temple.-" Her beauty, assisted by <irt or 
accident, soon attracted, captivated, and lived, 
the patrician Justinian, who alieady reigned 
witli absolute sway under the name of his uncle. 
Perhaps she contrived to enhance the v.»lue of a 
gift w'hich slie had so often I iv ished on the 
meanest of mankind [lerli i[)s she imiameil, at 
first by modest delays, and at List bv seosn.i! 
allurements, the desires of a lover, who fiom 
nature or devotion was addii.t5.d to long vigils 
.nid abstemitiijs diet. When his jij .t ti<m -poi ts 
had subsided, she still iiuiintain- d the 
ascendant over jjis nimd. in, t!ie niou- solid 
inc nt i»f temper and underst.iudinu .Jn-tiin.in 
delighted to ennoble an<I e in n. h the e’ of bis 
atfeetiun; the treasures of the Jhist wiie poimd 
at iier feet, and tJie nepikw <d‘ .Listi-i w.is 
determined, peihaps by rel)g»^ifnis sLi'milcs. to 
bestow on ids conLuhine the sicrcti a.ul legal 
character of a vvife. Put the laws of Koine- 
expre'ssly prohiliited tiie marriage of a -antlor 
with any female who had been di- h-monied by 
a servile origiii or the.nrie.il proti-sum- the 
empress Lupiein i, ot Luphemia, a bnbariiji of 
rustic manue-rs, but of irrepn>a< h n>!e virtue, 
refused toaccejif a pro^ritufe for her niece; and 
even \'’igilanri.i, the sujiersfitious mother of Jus- 
tinian, though she acknow hdge-d the wit and 
beauty of Theodora, was seiunislv ..p[>Kiiens!vc, 
Jest the* levity and arrogance of that artful para- 


mour might corrupt the piety and hapjilness of 
her son. TJiese olistacles vvi-re rennoved liy the 
inflexible constancy of Justini in. He patiently 
expected the death of the empress ; lie (ies])ist.(l 
the tears of his mother, who soon sunk under 
the weight of her alHjction ; and a law w.is pro- 
mulgated in the name of tlu- emperor Justin, 
which aholtslieil the rigul jui ispi luieiice of anti- 
(piitv. -V gloiioLis rejieiUance the woids of the 
edict) vvas left open tortile unhaj)[)V females who 
b.ul piostituted flieii {lersoiis on the theatre, ami 
they weie pel nutted to contract a legal union 
witli tile most illustrious of the Romans. 
Tins imlulgenc’C was speedily follow ed by the 
solemn nuptials of Justinian and Theodora ; her 
dignity was gradually exalted with that of her 
lover; and, as soon as Justin had invested his 
iiepliew with the jiurple, the p itriarch of (.'on- 
staiitiiiople placed the diadem on the heads of the 
emperor ami empress of the East. Init the 
usual honours which the severity of liomau man- 
ners had allowed to the wives of princes, could 
not satisfy either the ambition of Tiieodora or 
the fondness of Justini. in. He seated Iier on 

the tlirone as an e(|ual and independent colleague 
in tiie sovereignty of the emjiire, and an oatii of 
allegi.ince vvas imposed on the governors of rhe 
piovinces in the joint names of Justinian and 
J’heoilora. ' ' J'jie Eastern w oi Id tell prostrate 
b<‘fi>ie the genius and tbitiineof the d.aighter of 
Acacuis. 'file pi osfiiutc w ho. in tin pu sfiicc of 
inmuiKiable sp^ctatoiv. li.ui puiluted the 
of C'onstantino]j!c, w.is adoiedas a (jii.cii in tiie 
s.iiucc'itv, b\ grave magisti.ites. orthodux bishops, 
victorious generals, ami captivt* monaichs. ■ > 
'J’iiose who believe that the female mind is 
lotalK depraved by the los- of ch.istiry, vmiI 
e igei ly listen to all the inv ectives of pnv ate enw 
or popular resentment, winch have dissembled 
the virtues of 'riicodoia, exagieiated hei vices, 
and coti<kinned with rigour the venal or \«)bm- 
tarv sins of tlie youthftd harlot. From a motive 
of siiauie. or contempt, she often declined the 
scTvile homage of the innUifiule, escaped from 
the odious light of tile i-ipital, and p.isseil the 
gie.ifi'st put of the vear in the p.d.ucs ami 
g udi Us w hit. h w L-ie j*h.isnnl\ si ued on the s,-;i- 
coastofthe I’lojjoutis ami the Kosphorus. Her 
piiv ite h.iufs vii-u* ilevoted to the prudent as 
Well .Is gratc-ful laie of her hs.iutv, the luxury 
of the bath Uiul table, and the long slumber of 
the* evening and the morning. Her secret apart- 
ments weie occnpie-il by the favoutite women 
and eiinuclis, wiiose interests and passions she 
iiululgctl at the expense e)f justice; tlie most il- 
lustrious peisouages of the state weie crowded 
into a dark and sultry antecliamhe r, ami w hen <it 
1 1 st. after tedious attendance, thc-y w eic admitted 
to Jciss tile feet of Theodora, thev experienced, 
as her Imiiiour might suggest, tiie silent airu- 
g.iiuo of ail empress, or the ca{Jiicious lev it \ ol 
a comedian. Her rapacious avarice to accumu- 
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late an immense treasure, may be excused by the 
apprehension of her husbancrs death, which 
could leave no alternative Ijetwoen ruin and the 
throne ; and fear as well as ambition might 
exasperate Iheodora against two generals, who, 
during a inalaclv of tlie eTn])eror, had rashly 
declared that they were not'disposed to acquiesce 
in the choice of the capital. But tlie reproach of 
crueltv, so repuixnant even to her softer \ices, 
has left an indelible stain on the memory of 
Theodora. Her numerous spifs observed, and 
Zealously reported, every action, or won!, oi 
look, injurious to their royal mistress. 'Whom- 
soever they accused were ca>t Into iier ])ecidiar 
prisons, 3' inaccessible to the euijunies of ju-stice ; 
and it was rumoured, that the tortuie of tiie 
jack, or scourge, li.id been intlicJed in the jiie- 
sence of a female tv rant, in'-eo^ible to tlie voice 
of prayer or of pity. - Some i)f the-e unhappy 
V ictims perished in deep unw hole'-omo dungeons, 
while others were permitted, after the loss of 
their limbs, their reason, or tlivlr fortune, to 
appear in the vvorlil the living moiiuments of 
her vengeance, which was commonly extended 
to the children of those whom she had suspected 
dr injured. The stmator or bishop, whoso 
death or exile Theodora liad pronounced, was 
delivered to a trusty messenger, and his dili- 
gence was quickened by a menace from her 
own mouth. ‘‘ If you fail in the execution of 
“ my commands, I swear by him wlio liveth for 
‘‘ ever, that vour skin shall bo Hayed from your 
body.” 33 

If the creed of Tlicodoia liad not 
Herrirtues, tainted with hero'-y, her e\- 

em})lary devotion might have been atoned, in tlie 
opinion of her contemporaries, for pride, av.mce, 
and cruelty. But, if •'he employed her iidlueiu e 
to assuage the intoler.uit f.nv of the einjaror, 
the present ago will allow some nunt to Inr 
religion, and much indui aence to lu r ^pei ul.itive 
errors.3-t The name of Theiidoia wa^ intio- 
duceil, with equal honour, in all tlie pious and 
charitable foundations of Justinian ; and the 
most benevolent institution of his reign may be 
ascribed to the sympathy of the empress for her 
less fortunate sisters, who had been seduceil or 
compelled to embrace the trade of prostitution. 
A palace, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, 
was converted into a stately and spacious mo- 
nastery, and a liberal maintenance was assigned 
to five hundred women, who liad been collected 
from the streets and brothels of Constantinople. 
In this '.afe and holy retreat, they were devoted 
to perpetual continenient ; and the de-'pair of 
some, who threw themselves headlong into the 


sea, was lost in the gratitude of the penitents, 
who had !)een delivered from sin and misery by 
their generous benefactress.33 The prudence of 
Theodora is celebrated by Justinian himself; 
and his laws are attributed to the sage counsels 
of his most reverend wife, whom he hud received 
as the gift of the Deity. 3'j Her courage was dis- 
played amidst the tumult of the people and the 
terrors of the court. Her chastity, from the 
moment of her union with Justinian, is founded 
on the Mlonce of her implacable enemies ; and, 
although the daughter of Acacius might be sa- 
tiated witli love, yet some applause i'. due to the 
tirmnes', of a mind which could sacrifice pleasure 
and iiahit to the stronger sense eitlier of duty or 
interest. The wishes and prayers of Theodora 
could never obtain the blessing of a lawful son, 
and she buried an infant daugliter, the sole off- 
sjiriiig 4»f her marriage. " Notw ithstanding this 
disippointnient, lier dominion vvas permanent 
and .ibsolute ; she })iL'«erved, by art or merit, the 
atlectioiis of Ju''tinian ; and theii seeming dis- 
sen''ions vveie always tat.il to the courtiers who 
behoved them to be sincere. IVihaps her health 
had been impaired by the licentiousness of her 
youth ; hut it was always delicate, and she was 
diiected by her jiliysicians to use the Pythian 
waim baths. In this journey, the empress was 
followed by tlic praMorian pra^fect, tlie great 
treasurer, several counts and jiatricians, and a 
splendid train of four thousand attendants : tlie 
highways weie repaired at Jicr approach; a pa- 
lace was erected fur her reception; and as she 
p.issed through Dithvnia, she distributed liberal 
alms to the churches, the monasteries, and tlie 
hospitals, that they mmht iinploic he.ivi'n for 
the restoiation of her ' At 

length, ill the t w eutv -fourtli year of 
lier m.irriago, ami the tw eiitv -secoinl 
of lier iviun, siie was eoiisumed by a cancer; ^ 
and the inop.irthle lo's was deplored by lier 
bu>baiul, who. in the of a theatrical pros- 

titute, might have selected tlie purest and most 
noble virgin e»f tile East.'*'-^ 

II. A m.iterial tlili’ereiice may be Tre factions of 
observed in the gaiiKs of antiquity ; ti^vuc-us, 
the most eminent t'f the Greeks were actors, the 
Romans were merely sjiectators. Ihe Olympic 
stadium was ojien to wealth, merit, and ambi- 
tion; and if the cantlidates could depend on 
their personal skill and activity, they might 
pursue the footsteps of Diomede and Menelaus, 
and conduct their own horses in the rapid ca- 
reer. -*1 Ten. twenty, forty, chariots, were 
allowed to start at tiie same instant ; a crown ut 
leaves was the loward ol the victor; and ids 
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fame, mth that of his fhraily and country, was 
chanted in lyric stniins more durable than mo- 
numents of brass and marble. But a senator, 
or even a citizen, conscious of his dignity, would 
have blushed to expose his person or his horses 
ill the ciicu>, of Rome. Tlie games were ex- 
hibited at the expense of the republic, the ma- 
gistrates, or the emperors : but the reins were 
abandoned to servile hands; and if the profits of 
a favourite charioteer sometimes exceeded those 
of an advocate, they must be considered as the 
effects of popular extravagance, and the high 
wages of a disgraceful profession. The race, in 
its first institution, was a simple contest of two 
chariots, whose drivers were distingui-.hed by 
2 v/iite and red liveries; two additional colours, a 
green, s^nd a cieriilean blue, were afterwards 
introduced ; and, as tlie races were repeated 
twenty-five times, one hundred chariots contri- 
buted in the same day to the pomp of the circus. 
The four factions soon acquired a legal esta- 
blishment, and a mysterious origin, and their 
fanciful colours were derived from the various 
appearances of nature in the four seasons of the 
year; the red dog-star of summer, the snows of 
winter, the deep shades of autumn, and thecliet-r- 
ful verdure of the spring. ■i- Another interpret- 
ation preferred the elements to the seasons, and 
tile struggle of tiie gieen and blue was supp<)sed 
to represent tiie conflict of the earth and sea. 
Their respective xictories announced either a 
plentiful harvest or a prosperous navigation, and 
the hostility of the liusbandmeu and in.irineis 
was somewhat less absurd tlian the blind aidour 
of the Roman people, wdio devoted their lives 
and fortunes to the colour which tliey had 
espoused. Such folly was disdained and iii- 
dulged by the wisest princes ; but tlie names of 
Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, Veru-,, Conimodns, 
Ceracilla, and Elagabalus, were enrolled in tlie 
blue or green faeJons of the ciiciis: they fro- 

(lacated tlieir st iblcs. a;>i)Iau(L‘d 
at Rome. . , . , ‘ • 

tiieir favourites, d their an- 

tagonists, and des.r'. ed the esteem of the j>o))n- 
l.ue. by t’le natural or ahectt.d iirnfatlon of their 
ijiannei*,. Tii'- l-!“c't!y and fuuiulrnoiis conte-<t ; 
Continued to di-'F ah ilie I'ublic fe^tixity, till | 
the I I't a_e of ih.e "peCtacIe-’ of Rome; an I ! 
Theudoiic, fio v a M’.oti'.e <'f ju-tice or afl’ ctnm. 1 
interposed hi-, anth ulic to protect the gieeus ' 
against tiie vud.nce^d’ a con-ul ami ri patiieian, j 
who were pa^-'loiiately addicted to llie blue fae- ■ 
tion of the circus. -t' | 

Con-hiintlnople adopted the fidlicS i 
though not the viitiies. of ancient ; 
Rome; and the same facticms uhicli [ 
had agitated the circus, raged widi redoubled I 
fury in tlie hippodrome. Under tiie reign of , 
Anastasius, thia popular frenzy was iriflained by 
religious zeal ; and the greens, who had trea- j 
ciierously concealed stone-, and d.igi:er} under , 
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liaskcts of fruit, massacred, at a solemn festival, 
three thousand of their blue adversaries. From 
the capital, this jiestilence was ditfused into the 
provinces and cities of the East, and the sport- 
ive distinction of two colours produced two 
strong and irreconcilable factions, which shook 
the foundations of a feeble government.'*^ The 
popular dissensions, founded on the most serious 
interest, or lioly pretence, have scarcely equalled 
the obstinacy of this wanton discord, which in- 
\aded the peace of families, divided friends and 
brothers, and tempted the female sex, though 
seldom seen in the circus, to espouse the inclin- 
ations of their lovers, or to contradict the wishes 
of their husbands. Every law, either human 
or divine, was trampled under foot, and as long 
as the party was successful, its deluded followers 
appeared careless of private distress or public 
calamity. The licence, without the freedom, of 
democracy, was revived at Antioch and Con- 
stantinople, and the support of a faction became 
necessary to every candidate for civil or eccle- 
siastical honours. A secret attachment to the 
family or sect of Anastasius was imputed to the 
greens; the blues were zealously devoted to the 
cau-e of ortliodoxy and Justinian, and their 
giMtcful piitr«in protectL-a, above Bve 
Veal'S, the disorders of a faction, ▼ours, the 
whose seasonable tumults overawed the palace, 
the senate, and tlie capitals of the East. Inso- 
lent with royal favour, the blues affected to 
strike terror by a peculiar and barbaric dress, 
the long hair of the Iluns, their close sleeves 
and ample garments, a lofty step, and a sono- 
rous voice. In the day they concealed their 
two-edged poniards, but in the night they 
boldly assembled in arms, and in numerous 
bands, prepared for every act of violence and 
rapine. Their adversaries of the green faction, 
or even inoffensive citizens, were stripped and 
often muidered by these nocturnal robbers, and 
it liccame dangerous to wear any gold buttons 
<»r ginllo'-, or to appear at a late hour in the 
‘-tr..ets of a peaceful capi‘-al. A daring spirit, 
riving with impunity, procecLled to violate the 
s ifVgnard of pnvatc ho’i'-es; and Are was em- 
pl.n'cd to facilitate the aft.ick. or to conceal the 
crimes of tlio'C fdctivius liuteis. No place was 
safe or saciv-1 I’.oui rlair d. pred.ition-. ; to gratify 
citiier avanceur r-.-vonge, they profusely spilt the 
bh.od <»f the iniioceiU , churches and altars were 
j)olluted by atroemu-. murders; and it was 
the boi>t of the as^a'-ins, that their dexterity 
could always inflict a mortal wound with a single 
stn)ke of their dagger. The dissolute youth 
of Con jtaiitinople adopted the blue livery of 
disorder; the laws were silent, and the bonds of 
society were relaxed ; creditors were compelled 
to re-^ign their obligations ; judges to reverse 
their sentence ; masters to enfranchise their 
slaves; fathers to supply the extravagance of 
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ilieir chilclrcu ; noblo irjfitrdns ivere prostituted 
to the litht ot* their r.ervapt', ; beautiful bovs were 
torn from tlie drm>. of tl.eii pareiUs; and wives, 
iiiile-'S tliey pieferred a \ohmtary tieath. were 
r.ivi^hed in the presence of then* husbands. *** 
Tile despair of the greens, who were persecuted 
bv tlieir enemies, anil deserted 1)\ the magistrate, 
a-sumed the privilege of defence, perhaps of 
retaliation . but those who sur\i\e(i the combat 
were dragged to execuiion. and the unhappy 
fugitives, escaping to woods and ca\crns, preyed 
witliout mercy on the society fiom whence they 
were expelled. Those miin.-ters of justice who 
had courage to punish the crimes, and to brave 
tile lesentmcnt, of the blues, became the victims 
of their indiscreet zeal: a praifect of Constan- 
tinople tied for refuge to the holy sepulchre, a 
count of the East was ignominiously whippeil, 
and a go^ernor of Cilicia was hangeil, by the 
order of Theodora, on the tomb of two assassins 
whom he had condemned for the murder of his 
groom, and a daring attack upon his own life.'*^ 
An aspiiiiig candidate may he tempted to build 
his gie.ilnes's on tlie public confusion, hut it is 
tile iuteiest as well as duty of a sovereign to 
maintain the authority of the laws. The first 
edict of Justinian, which was often repeated, 
and sometimes executed, announced his firm 
resolution to support tlio innocent, and to chas- 
tise the guilty of every denomination and colour. 
Yet tile balance of justice was still inclined in 
f<i\ our of the blue faction, by the secret affection, 
the habits, and the fears of the emperor; bis 
eijnity, after an apparent struggle, submitted, 
without reluctance, to the implacable pasHons 
of Theodora, and the tnijiress never forg«'t. or 
forgave, the injuiies of tl.e comedian. At tlie 
accession of tlio voungcr Justin, ihe ])3'oclama- 
tion of equal and rig'nou® justice Inoiiecily 
condemned the partiality of the fornxrieign. 
‘‘ Ye blue>=, Justinian is no more! ve grcLiii, 
lie is still alive !” 

„ , A sedition, which almo*,! laid 

S. ilit.i'n of ( on- ^ , •, I 

itt-intiniiii e, sur- Constantinople in ashes, wasexcittd 
inunti. A the mutual hatred and nionient- 
Januars. reconciliation of the two fac- 

tions. In the' fifth year of his reign, Justinian 
celebrated the festival of the ides of January: 
the games wcre‘ incessantly dlsturbeiiby the cla- 
morous discontent of the greens; till the tv\enty- 
second race, the emperor maintained his siiciit 
gicui*^\ ; at length, vielding li> his iinjiatlence, 
lie condo'Ceudeil to iiolf, in abiupt •'enteiiies, 
and b\ the vohe of a uiei, the iro^t -ii _ulir 
diain,iiu '' tii.it ever i)a.-.id betwiHi a p.inte 
and his M.bjiei-. Tiiin- fir^t o-mphunts wire 
re-Npi'ctlul anil mode'.t ; ttu y .uiu-id tot subor- 
dinate ministers of oppie^-io'i, and piotl.umcd 
their wi--hes for the lon.r Ide andvKcoit of the 
tmpeior. ‘‘ He ])atient and attentive, \e in- 
solent railers i ’ exthumed Justinian ; ‘‘be 



‘‘ mute, ye Jews, Samaritans, and Maniclueans ’** 
'fhe gieeiis sidl attenqited to awaken his com- 
pas'.ioii. “ We are poor, we are innocent, we 
“are injured, we (hire not pass through the 
“streets, a geneial persecution is exercised 
“ against our name and colour. I.et us die, () 
“emperor! but let us die bv vour command, 
“ and for your ser'.ite ! ” Hut the repetition of 
partial and ijas-,ionatG invectives degraded, in 
their eyes, the majesty of the purple ; they re- 
nounced allegiance to the piiucewho refused 
justice to his people ; lamented that tlie father 
of Justinian had been born ; and branded his 
son w ith the opprobrious names of an lio- 
niicide, an ass, and a perjured tyrant. “ Do 
“ you despise your lives.'' * cried the indignant 
monarch: the blues rose with fury from their 
seats ; their hostile clamours thundered in the 
hippodrome ; and tlieir adver‘.aries, deserting 
the uncijual contest, spread terror and despair 
through the streets of Constantinople. At this 
dangerous moment, seven notorious assassins of 
both factions, who had been condemned by the 
pra?fect, were carried round tlie city, and after- 
wards transported to the place of execution in 
the suburb of Pera. Four were immediately 
beheaded; a fifth was hanged: but when the 
same punishment was indicted on the remaining 
two, the ropebioke, they fell alive to tlie ground, 
the populace apphuulcd their escape, and tlie 
monks of St. Conon, issuing from the neigh- 
bouring convent, convey eil tluiu in a boat to the 
sjinctuary of the church. 5 > As one of these 
criminals was of the blue, and the other of the 
green livery, the two factions were equally pro- 
voked by the oiuclty of tlair op]'icssor, or tlic 
iu'iratitiuL of tin.li patiun; and a short truce 
V..IS concluded till liiev had delivered their 
pii-ouers, and saU-'fKd their revenge. Thu 
palace of the prafect, who withstood the se- 
liitious tonent, was i.i-taiitly hurnt. his e>thcers 
and guards weic* nia''>acrs<l, the prisons were 
foiced o]-en, and fieedom was restored to those 
who could only use it for the pul’dic destruction. 
A militarv force, which hail been despatched to 
the aid of the civil magistr.ite, wiis fiercely em- 
countered bv an anneil multitudv', whose num- 
bers and boldness continually increased ; and the 
Ileruii, the wildest baibarians in the service of 
the empire, overturned tlie priests and their 
relics, which, fiorn a jiious motive, had been 
ra'-hlv interposed to separate tlie bloody c(^nfiie*t. 
The tumult vvas exasperated by this sacrilege', 
the* people fought with enthiisi.'ism in the cause 
of CuhI ; the women, from the roofs and win- 
dow-., showered stoms on the heads of the 
M'ldiers. who ilaited fiuhrands against the 
l.ou-es; and the various llums, which had been 
kir.dkd bv li.e hand- of cit'/ens and strangers, 
spuad without control ovir tlie face of the city. 
The lontlagiatson involved the catiiedral of St. 
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Sophia, the baths of Zeuxippus, a part of the or expelled his trembling competitor. The By- 
palace, from the first entrance to the altar of Mars, zantine palace enjoyed a free communication 

and the long portico from the palace to the forum with the sea ; vessels lay ready at the garden 

of Constantine; a large hospital, with the sick stairs; and a secret resolution was already 

patients, was consumed; many churches and foimed, to con\ey the emperor with hi-5 family 

stately edifices were destroyed, and an immense and treasures to a safe retreat, at some distance 

treasure of gold and silver was either melted or from the capital. 

lost. From such scenes of horror and distress, Justinian was lost, if the prosti- Firmness of 
the wise and wealthy citizens escaped over the tute whom he raised from tlie theatre 
Bosphorus to the Asiatic side ; and during had not renounced the timiiiity. as well as the 

five days Constantinople was abandoned to \irtues, of her sex. In the midst of a council, 

the factions, whose watchword, Nika, I'an- where Belisarius was present, Theodora alone 

quish / has given a name to tliis memorable se- displayed the spirit of an hero ; and she alone, 

dition,52 witiiout apprehending hi-, future hatred, could 

The digress of As loiig as the factions were di- sa\e the emperor from the inmiinent danger, and 
Justinian. vided, the triiimpliant blues, anti his unworthy fears. “ If Wight,” said the con- 
desponding greens, ajipeaied to behold with the sort of Ju-stinian, “ were the only means of 
same indifference the disouleis of the state. safety, yet I should disdain to fiy. Death is 
They agreed to censure the corrupt manage- “ the comlition of our birth ; but they who ^ 1 a^e 
ment of justice and the finance; and the two “ reigned should never survive the loss of dignity 
responsible ministers, tlie artful Tribonian, and “ and dominion. I implore Heaven, that I may 
the rapacious John of Cappadocia, weie loudly “ never be seen, not a day, witlioiit my diatlem 
arraigned as the autliors of the public misery. and purple ; that I may no longer beliold the 

The peaceful murmurs of the people wovihl ‘‘ light, w hen I cease to be saluted witii the name 

have been disregarded : they were heaid with of queen. If you resolve, O Ca‘sar ! to fiy, 

respect when the city w-as in fiaines, the you have lreasiire.s ; behold the sea, you ha\e 

quujstor, and tlie praefect, were instantly re- “ships; hut tremble lest the desire of life should 
moved, and their offices were* filled !)y two expose you to wretched exile and ignominious 

senators of blamek’,'. integrity. After thi.-, po- death. I'or my own part. I adhere to the 

pular concession, Justinian proceeded to the “ maxim of antiquity, that llie throne is a glo- 
iuppodrome to confess his own errors, and to ‘‘ri<nis sepulchre.’ Tiie firinnes', of a woman 
accept the repentance of his grat-^ful subjects; restored the courage to (lelil)ei.ite and act, and 
but th?y distrusted his assurances, though so- courage soon disco\ers the resoinces of the most 
lemnly pronounced in the presence of the holy despeiato situation. It was an easy and a deci- 
Gospelsj and the emperor, alannedby their dis- sivc measiue to revive the animosity of the fac- 
trust, retreated with precipitation to the strong tions ; the blues were iistonislied at their own 
fortress of the palace. The obstinacy of tlie guilt and folly, tiiat a trifling injury should pro- 
tumult was now imputed to a secret and am- \oke tliern to conspire with their implacable 
bitious conspiracy, and a suspicion was entei- enemies against a gracious and liberal benefactor j 
tained, that the insurgents, more especially tlio the\ again proclaimed the majesty Th.- si-tiisr-n 
gieen faction, had been supplied with arm-% and of Jostiiuan. and the greens, with 
money by Hypatias and Poinpev, two p;i- their up^fa^t etnpeior, were left alone in the 
tricians, w'ho could neither forget with honour, hippodiome. 'I’he fidelity of the guards was 
nor remember with safety, that they were the doubtful ; hut the military force of Justinian 
nephews of the emperor Anastasius. Capri- consisted in thiee thousand veterans, wIh) luul 
ciously trusted, disgraced, and pardoned, by the been trained to valour and (li'ei[iliue in the IVi- 
jealous levity of the monarch, tliey had appeared sian and Illyrian wais. L’n(it.r tlie command of 
as loyal servants before the tin one; an<l. during Belisarius and iMuiidus. they silently marched 
five days of the tumult, tliev weie detained as in two divisions from the pahice, foiced their 
important hostages ; till at length, tlie feais obscure way thiough narrow passages, expiring 
of Justinian prevailing over his prudence, he fianies, and falling edifices, and burst open at 
viewed the two biothers m the light of spies, | the same uionicut the two opposite gates of the 
perhaps ot assassius. and sternly eiunm.nidcd | hippodrome. In this narrow sjiace, the disor- 
them to depart from flie jial ice. After a fiuit- , ileilv and affilghtcd crowd was incapable of re- 
less representation, that oticdience might lead to j si-ting on either side a firm and regular attack; 
involuntary treason, they retiied to tlieir htmses, ; the blues signalised tlie furv of their repentance ; 
and in the morning of tiie sixtli dav Ilypatius and it is computed, that above tliirtv thousand 
was surrounded and seized by tlie jieojile, who, persons were slain in the meieiiess and proniis- 
regardless of Jiis virtuous resistance, aiul tlie* cuous carnage of tlie duv', Ilvp.itiiis was dragged 
tears of his wife, transjiorted their f.ivouiite to from liis tiirone, and conducted with his brotlier 
the forum of Constantine, and iristeail of a dia- I*omj»ey to the feet of the empeior: they im- 
dern, placed a rich collar on his heail. if tJie plored his clenieiicv ; but their ciime was ina- 
usurper, who afterwards pleaded the merit of nifest, tlair innocence uncertain, and Justinian 
his delay, had complied with tlie advice of his had been too much terrified to forgive. The 
senate, and urged the fury of the multitude, next morning the two nephews of .Anastasius, 
their first irresistible effort might have oppressed w ith eiglitoeu ions accomplices, of patrician 

'■•2 pir historv of the .va,i IS fXfirfra fi-nin vr.rr* t.i n.-. j. I hjrii. Ft < 'i Th'vij.hane^ (Chioiio- 

ui Chron.;, I rocojjju^ ( I’cr^c I u c. i.'-. , Julu) .'.1 •if i jj. ' i,r j li i. U4-i-»s. , ana /<•» ra ' jut j. 61-'..'/ 
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or consular rank, were privately ettecutetl by the 
soldiers ; their bodies were thrown into the sea, 
their palaces razed, and their fortunes confiscated. 
Tire hippodrome itself nas condemned, during 
several years, to a mournful silence: witli the 
restoration of the games, the same disorders re- 
vived ; and the blue and green factions continued 
to afflict the reign of Justinian, and to disturb 
the tranquillity of the Eastern empire. 

Asriculturc III. That empire, after Rome 
iures’^of"ti!e'^* barljavous, still embraced the 

Eastern empire, nations wliom she had conijuered 
beyond the Hadriatic, and as far as the frontiers 
of ..lithiopia and Persia. Justinian reigned over 
sixty-four provinces, and nine hundred and 
thirty-five cities ; his dominions a\ ere blessed 
by nature with the advantages of soil, situation, 
and climate: and tiie improvements of human 
art had been perpetually ditfuscd along the coast 
of the Mediterranean and the banks of the Nile, 
from ancient Troy to the Egyptian Thebes. 
Aliraham had lieen relieved h\ the well-known 
plenty of Egypt; the -^amc country, u small and 
populous tract, was still capable of exporting, 
each year, two hundred and sixty tliousand 
quarters of wheat for the use of Constantino- 
ple ; and the capital of Justinian was supplied 
with the manufactures of Sidon, tifteen centuries 
after they had been celebrated in tlie poems of 
Homer. 57 The annual powers of vegetation, 
instead of being exhausted by two thousand 
harvests, were renewed and in\ igorateJ by skilful 
husbandry, rich manure, and scasonai»le repose. 
The breed of domestic animals was infinitely 
multiplied. Plantations, buildings, and the in- 
struments of laliour and luxury, wbicli are more 
durable than the term of human life, were accu- 
mulated by the care of sUceesMve ge nerations. 
Tradition preserved, and expeiiciuv "unjiiilied, 
the humble practice of the .utN- soenty was en- 
riched by the division of labour and tiie facility 
of exchange; and every Uuin.ia was lodged, 
clothed, and subsi-.ted, by the industry of a 
thousand h.ands. Tlie invention of the hxnn and 
distart' has been piously asciihed to the gods. In 
every age, a variety of animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions, hair, skins, wool, flax, cotton, and at 
length silk, have been skilfully in.anufactured to 
hide or adorn the human body ; tliey were stained 

■5" Mircellinus in {rtniTAl terms, innumen^ .n i'ir(f> 

tniv-idati,. Froriiptu, nuiiil>er. ."h.ihhj ^i,-t in^ , and t e -a 

T}u'Oi>hdii«.»« an; tn ■!> the k. on r<-« lUt /oiiar i'. suih 

the uviia] proun.— ol 
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with an infusion of permanent colours; and the 
pencil was successfully employed to improve the 
labours of the loom. In the choice of those 
colours which imitate the beauties of nature, 
tile freedom of taste and fashion was indulged ; 
but the deep purple which the Plicenicians 
extracted from a shell-fish, was restrained to the 
sacred person ami palace of’ the emperor; and 
the penalties of treason wlIT denounced against 
the ambitious sulijccts, who daied to usurp the 
prerogative of the throne. S*-’ 

I I need not explain that is xheu^frif 

! originally s]uiii fiom the bowels of 'iiki.jtho 
a caterpillar, and that it comptiscs 
the golden tomb from whence a worm emerges 
ill the form of a liutteifly. Jill the reign of 
Justinian, the silk-woiins who feed on the leaves 
of the white mulheriy-trce. were confined to 
China; those of the pine, the oak, and the ash, 
Were common in the forests both of Asia and 
Europe ; but as their education is more dithcult, 
and their produce more uncertain, they were 
generally neglected, excejit in the little island of 
Ceos, near the coast of Attica. A thin gauze 
was procured from theh webs, and this (Van 
manufacture, the invention of a woman, fur fe- 
male use, was long admired both in tlie East 
and at Rome. Whatever suspicions may be 
raised by the g-irments of the diodes and Assy- 
rians, Virgil is the most ancient wiiter, who ex- 
pressly mentions the soft wool vvliieh v\as conilu'd 
fiom the trees of the Scicn or Cliinese; ' - and 
lliis natural error, les*. marvellous tlian tlie tiiith, 
wa« slowly conecteil by the knowledge of a va- 
luable insect, the first arlitie'er of the luxury of 
nation". That rare and elegant luxury was cen- 
sured, in the ivign of ’iilKaiu", by the gravest 
<*f the Uom.ins; and Pliny, in atUeted though 
foiLilfle I mguage. has condemned the thirst of 
gain, vvhieii explored the last confines of the 
e.irth, f ‘f the peruieious jiurpo-e of exposing to 
the puldic eve naked thaperies and transparent 
nutroiis.'’’ A dress which showed the turn of 
the limbs, and colour of the skin, might gratify 
vanity, or provoke desire; the silks vvhich had 
been closely woven in China, were sometimes 
unravelled by the Phoenician women, and the 
precious materials were multiplied by a looser 
texture, and tlie intermixture of linen threads.'"^ 

w-der. I doiib* V. hetlHT lus b’kjfc, tsipociAbj in Enfiland, is as trc-ll 
fcn»ui) S' It dt-'i-rs,' t.i U*. 

*.(i Ih'tiiri'- a T r<« f" ot tbi' tv.Vt'U'V b.iTe bis^i r>c ( aMOti.Ch ir.tr.v 
.liu-t-l fi.l many ni.iro i>i.i:hf U.” .i M d IkH i> .• .irt 
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Two hundred years after the age of Pliny, the 
use of pure or even of mixed silks was confined 
to the female sex, till the opulent citizens of 
Kome and tlie provinces were insensibly fami- 
liarised with the example of Elagabalus, the first 
who, by this eftendnate habit, had sullied the 
dignity of an emperor and a man. Aurdiaii 
complained, that a pound of silk was sold at 
Rome for twelve ounces of gold : but the sup- 
ply increased with the demand, and tlje price 
diminished with the supply. If accident or 
monopoly sometimes raised the value even above 
the standard of Aurelian, the manufacturers of 
Tyre and Berytus w'ere sometimes compelled, 
by the operation of the same causes, to content 
themselves with a ninth part of that extravagant 
rate. A law was thought necessary to discri- 
minate the dress of comedians from tliat of 
senators; and of the silk exported from its 
native country the far greater part was con- 
sumed by the subjects of Justinian. Tiiey were 
still more intimately acquainted with a siiell-fish 
of the Mediterranean, surnamed the silk-worm 
of the sea: the fine wool or hair by which the 
inother-of-pearl affixes itself to the rock, is now' 
manufactured for curiosity rather than use; and 
a lobe tibtained from the same singular mateiials, 
was the gift of the Roman emperor to the satraps 
of Armenia.^^ 

A valuaiile merchandise of small 
tVoTrhmThy bulk IS Capable of defining the ex- 
laiidana^a. oj' land-carriage ; and tlio ca- 

ravans traversed the whole latitude of Asia in 
two hundred and forty-three days from tlic Chi- 
nese Ocean to the sea-coast of Syria. Silk was 
immediately delivered to the Romans liy the 
Persian merchant^,'^* who freipicnted the furs 
of Annenia and Nisibi', : but this trade, wlucii 
in the intervals of truce wa^ oppres-ed In* ava- 
rice and Jealousy, was totally Intenuptcd bv liie 
long VNAj-s of the rival monarchies. The great 
king might proudly number Sug'.liana. and even 
fSrncfi, among the piovinccs of his enqiii'c; but 
hi>. real ilominion was hounded liy the ().\us, 
and his useful intei course with the Sogdoites, 
be\(*nd tlie river, depended on the plea^uie of 
their coiujuerors, the^\’llite Huiin anil the'ruik>. 
who sueces^iv e’iy reigned over tihit ind’i^trioU'. 
people'. Yet the in<ot savage dominion lias not 
extirpated tJic seeds t'f agriculture and com- 
merce, in a region wliich is Celehratetl as one 
of tile' four gardens of Asi<i ; tlie cities of .Sa- 
marcand and Bochar.t aie ailvantageoiisly soat..d 
for the exchange* of its ^ .aious ]n'oduetiojis ; aii*l 
their merchants purchasest from the Chine'se i 


the raw or manufactured silk which they trans- 
ported into Persia for the use of the Homan 
empire. Jn the vain capital of China, the Sog- 
diaii caravans we’re entertained as the suppliant 
embassies of tributary kingdoms, and if they 
returned in safety, the bold adxenture was re- 
warded with exorbitant gain. But the difficult 
and perilous march from Samarcand to the fiist 
town of Slierisi, could not be performed in less 
than sixty, eighty, or one hundred days; as soon 
as they liad passed the Jaxartes the\ entered the 
desert ; and the wandering hordes, unless they 
are restrained by armies and garrisons, have al- 
ways considered the citizen and the traveller as 
the objects of lawful rapine. To escape the 
Tartar robbers, and the tyrants of Persia, the 
silk caravans explored a more southern road ; 
they traversed the mountains of Thibet, de- 
scended the streams of the Ganges or the Indus, 
and patiently expected, in the ports of Guzerat 
and Malabar, the annual fleets of the West.^'* 
But the dangers of the desert were found less 
intolerable than toil, hunger, and the loss of 
time; the attempt was seldom renewed, and the 
only European w ho has passed that unfrequented 
way, applauds his own diligence, that, in nine 
montlis after his departure from Pekin, he 
reached the mouth of the Indus, The ocean, 
however, was open to the free communication 
of mankind. From the Great River to the tropic 
of Cancer, the provinces of China were subdued 
and civilised by tlie emperors of the North; 
tliey were filled about the time of the Christian 
a'ra with cities and men, mulberry-trees and 
their precious inhabitants ; and if the Chinese, 
with the knowledge of the compass, had pos- 
'.O'^sed tlie genius of the Greeks or Pliojiiicians, 
they might have spread their discoveries over 
the southern liemisphcre. I am not qualified 
to examine, and I am not disposed to lielieve, 
tluir distant voyages to the IWsian Gulf, or 
the Capo of Good Hope ; but their an- 
Cestois might e<pnd the labours and success 
of the [U’esent lace, and tlie sphere of their 
navigadon migiit extend from the isles of 
J<tpan to the straits of ^Malacca, the pillars, 
if v^e miy app'y that name, of an Oriental 
IlercuUs.*" Without losing sight of land, 
tiiey might sail along the coast to tlie extreme 
promontuiy of Ach!n, which is annually vi- 
sited by ton or twelve sJiips laden with the 
productions, the manufactures, and even the 
r.itjficers, of China; the island of Sumatra and 
tlie opposite peninsula, aie faintly delineateil 
as tlie regions of gold and silver; and the trad- 
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ing cities named in the geography of Ptolemy, 
may indicate, tliat this wealth was not solely 
derived from the mines. 'I’he direct inteival 
between Sumatra and Ceylon is about tliree 
hundred leagues ; the Chinese and Indian na- 
vigators were conducted by tlie Hight of !>irds 
and periodical winds, and tiie ocean might be . 
securely traversed in s(piare-lniiit ships, wJiicli, j 
instead of iron, were sewed together with the j 
strong thread of the cocoa-nut. Ceylon, Se- 
rendib, or Taprobana, was di\ulcd between two 
hostile princes ; one of whom pos‘:essed the 
mountains, the elephants, and the hnniuous car- 
buncle, and the other enjoyed the inoie solid 
riches of domestic industry, foreign trade, and 
the capacious harbour of Triii(|ueina!e, whicli 
received and dismissed the fleets of the East and 
West. In this hos})ital)le isle, at an equal dis- 
tance (as it was conijiuted) from their respective 
countric-', the silk merchants of China, who had 
collected in their voy.igcs aloes, c]«)ves, nutmeg, 
and santal wood, maintained a free and beneli- 
cial commerce with the inhabitants of the l\r- 
sian Gulf. The subjects of the Great King 
exalted, without a rival, his power and magni- 
ficence; and the Roman, who confounded their 
vanity by comparing his paltiy coin wjth a gold 
medal of the emperor Anastasius, i)ad sailed 
to Ceylon, in an ^Ethiopian ship, as a simple 
passenger, 7'2 

As silk became of indi<^pensalde 
of aik.wonns use, the empcror J ustiiuan saw, with 
mtourewe. j-oncern, that the Persians had occu- 
pied by land and sea the monopoly of this im- 
portant supply, and that the wealth of Iii^ sub- 
jects was continually drained by a nation of 
enemies and idolater«.. An active govcinment ; 
would have restored the trade of Egypt and tl;e | 
navigation of the Red Sja, wiiicli had decaved \ 
w'ith the prosperity of the tnipiie; ami the | 

man vessels might have sailed. ft>r the ])archase \ 
of silk, to the poits of Ceylon, of Malacca, or 
even of China. Justinian embiacc^l a more 
humble expedient, and solicited the aid of his 
Christian allies, the iEthiopians of Abyssinia, 
who had recently acquired the arts of navigation, 
the spirit of trade, and the sea-port of Adulis,'-? 
still decorated with the trophies of a Grecian 
conqueror. Along the African coast, they pe- 
netrated to the equator in search of gold, eme- 
ralds, and aromatics ; but tliey w isely declined 
an unequal competition, in which they must be 
always prevented by the vicinity of the lV‘rsians 
to the markets of India; and the emperor sulv 
mitted to the disappointment, till his vvislies were 
gratified by an iinexpecte*! event. Tiie Gospel 
had been preached to the Indians; a bishop 
already governed the Christums oi St. llionias 
on the pej)pcr-coust of MaLibar; a church was 


j planted in Ceylon, and the missionaries pursued 
' the footsteps of commerce to the extremities of 
Asiji."* Two Persian monks had long resided 
in China, perhaps in the royal city of Nankin, 
the seat ot a motiarch addicted to foreign super- 
stitions, and who actu.illy leceived an enihassy 
from the isle of Cevhm. Amidst their pious 
occupations, they vieweil with a curious eve the 
common dress of the Chine''e, the inanufact tires 
of silk, and the inyi tails of silk-worms, w hose edu- 
cation (either on trees or in houses) had once been 
considered as the labour of queens.Tj 'I'hey soon 
discovered that it was impracticable to traiispoit 
the short-lived insect, but that in the eggs a nu- 
merous piogeny might he pieserved and niulti- 
jdied in a distant climate. Religion or interest 
had inijre power over the I’tTsian monks than 
the love of their countrv : after a long journey, 
they arrived «at Constantinople, imparted their 
project to the emj'eror. and were liberally en- 
couraged !)y the gifts and promises of Justinian. 
I'o the historians of that prince, a campaign at 
the foot of Alount Caucasus lias seemed more 
ilescivinguf a minute relation than the labours 
of these missionaries of commerce, who again 
entered China, deceived a jealous people b) con- 
cealing tile eggs of the silk-worm in a hollow 
cane, and returned in triumph with the .spoils of 
the East. Under their tlircction, the eggs were 
hatched at tlie projier season by the artificial 
heat of dung ; the w onus were fed with nuil- 
beiry leaves; tliey lived and laliouud in a fo- 
reign cliiuite; asiilhcietit number of biittirflii s 
wa-' saved to pro}. agate the i.ive, and trees weie 
planted to su}>{,l\ tl.e luiinishmeiit of the ri-sing 
gei.siutioti-'. l.\p^iier,( e aud relUetion corrected 
the en* rs i.f a new aUein[)t, and the Sogdoite' 
auu)a's.idu»is atkuou ledged. in tl.e smceedliig 
uign, tliat the lloimms weu* not inferior to the 
natives of China in the e.lucation of the insects, 
and the inanufactuies ef silk,*'"' in which both 
China and (\ii.st.intlnn}de have been suipassed 
by the industry of modem Europe. I am not 
insensible of the benefits of elegant luxury; yet 
I reflect with some pain, that if the importers of 
silk had introduced the art of printing, already 
practi-jed by the Chinese, the comedies of Me- 
nander and llie entire decads of Livy would have 
been perjietuated in the editions of the sixth 
century, A larger view of the globe might at 
least liave promoted the improvement of sjiecu- 
lative science, but the Christian geography was 
forcibly extracted from texts of Scrijiture, and 
the study of nature was the surest ivmjitnm of 
an unbelieving mind. Tlie orthodox faith con- 
fined the habitable world to otir tenqieratc 
7one, and represented the larth as an oblong 
surface, four liundied davs' journey in length, 
two hundred in breadth, encompassed by the 
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ocean, and covered by the solid crystal of the 
tirmanieut."' 


<tafeof * subjects of Justinian 

therc\eijue. were dissatisficd with the times, and 
with tile go^e^nme^t. Europe was overrun by 
the barbarians, and Asia by the monks ; the 
poverty of the West discouraged the trade and 
manufactures of the East ; the produce of labour 
was consumed by the unprofitable servants of 
the church, the state, and the army ; and a rapid 
decrease w'as felt in the fixed and circulating 
capitals which constitute the national wealth. 
The public distress had been alle\iated by the 
economy of Anastasius, and that prudent em- 
peror accumulated an immense treasure while 
he delivered his people from tlie most odious or 
oppressive taxes. Their gratitude universally 
applauded the abolition of the gold of aJJiiclwnj 
a personal tribute on the industry of tlie poor, "8 
but more intolerable, as it should seem, in the 
form than in the substance, since the flourishing 
city of Edessa paid only one hundred and forty 
pounds of gold, which was collected in four years 
from ten thousand artificers. "9 Yet such was 
the parsimony which supported this liberal dis- 
position, that, in a reign of twenty-seven yeais, 
Anastasius saved, from Ids annual revenue, the 
enormous sum of thirteen millions steiling, or 
three liundred and twenty thousand pounds of 
gold.^o Ills example was neglected, and his 
treasure was abused, by the ne[)hew of Justin. 
The riches of Justinian were speedily exhausted 
by alms and buildings, l)y ambitious wars, and 
ignominious treaties. His revenues were found 
ATwreand to lus expenses. Every 

protiibion uf art was tried to extort from the peo- 
u.ur»ian. gold and silver which he 

scattered witli a lavish hand from Persia to 
France 1^1 his reign was marked liy tlie vicissi- 
tudes, or ratlier by the combat, of rapaciousnoss 
and avaiice, of splendour and poverty ; he lived 
with the reputation of liidiUn treasures, '-i and 
bequeathed to his successor r]»e payment of his 
debts. Suth a character has lieen justlv ac- 
cused by the v<»ice of the people and tif po-ti lits : 
but puidic discontent is cie*du)*»us; juivate 
malice is i'oki ; ami a lover of truth wi.l [lerusu 
w ith a suspiwous eye the instuutive anecilotOs 
•>i Piocopius. The seciet liistoiian rcpiese-nts 
only tlie vices of Justinian, and those 'ices aiv 
dm ke'iie-d b\ his niaievoleiit pe-neil. Amhiguous 
UvritUis are imputed to tiie w or-t motives error 
is confounded with guilt, accident with design, 
HPal laws wiili abu-es . thepaili.d injustice' of a 
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moment is dexterously applied as the general 
maxim of a reign of thirty-two years : the em- 
peror alone is made responsible for the faults of 
liib officers, the disorders of the times, aiid the 
coiruptioii of his subjects ; and even the cala- 
mities of nature, plagues, earthquakes, and in- 
; imd.itions, are imputed to the prince of the 
daemons, who had mischievously assumed the 
form of Justinian.®^ 

After this precaution, I shall briefly relate the 
anecdotes of avarice and rapine, under the fol- 
lowing heads : I. Justinian was so Pemicious 
profuse that he could not be liberal. savings. 
The civil and military officers, when they w’ere 
admitted into the service of the palace, obtained 
an humble rank and a moderate stipend ; they 
ascended by seniority to a station of affluence 
and repose ; the annual pensions, of which the 
most honourable class was abolished by Jus- 
tinian, amounted to four hundred thousand 
pounds ; and this domestic economy w’as de- 
plored by the venal or indigent courtiers as the 
last outrage on the majesty of the empire. The 
posts, the salaries of physicians, and the noc- 
turnal illuminations, were objects of more 
general concern ; and the cities might justly 
complain, that he usurped the municipal reve- 
nues wliich had been appropriated to these 
useful institutions. Even the soldiers were 
injured; and such was the decay of military 
sjiirit, tliat they were injured with impunity. 
The emperor refused, at the return of each fifth 
year, tlie customary donative of five pieces of 
gold, reduced his veterans to beg their bread, 
and suffered unpaid armies to melt away in the 

wars of Italy and Persia. II. The 
, • "ix 1 • j V 1 Remittanee*. 

hiimatuty or his predecessors had 

always remitted, in some auspicious circumstance 
of their reign, the arrears of the public tribute; 
and they dexterously a.ssumed the merit of re- 
signing those claims which it was impracticable 
to enforce. “ Justinian, in the space of thirty-two 
years, has never granted similar indulgence ; 
“ and many of his subjects have renounced the 
‘‘ possession of those lands whose value is insuf- 
ficient to satisfy tlie demands of the treasury. 
To the cities which had suffered by hostile 
“ iniOvids, Anastasius promised a general ex- 
oinption of seven years: the provinces of 
Justinian have been ravaged by the Persians 
‘•and Aiabs. the Huns and Sclavoniaiis; but 
his vain and ridiculous dispensation of a single 
•* vear has been confined to those places which 
“ were actually taken by the enemy.” Such is 
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the language of the secret hi'^torian, who ex- { 
pre^sly denies that any indulgence w'as granted \ 
to Paiestine after the revolt of tlje Samaritans; j 
a false and odious charge, confuted !>y the au- | 
tlientic record, which attests a relief of thirteen j 
centenaries of gold fifty-two thousand pounds) ‘ 
obtained for that desolate pro\ince by the intei- j 
cession of Sr. Sabas. III. Procopius lias not | 
condescended to explain tiie system of taxation, 
which fell like a hail-storm upon the land, like 
a de\ouring pestilence on its inhabitants: but 
we should become the accomplices of Iris malig- 
nity, if we imputed to Justinian alone the ancient 
though rigorous principle, that a whole district 
should be condemned to sustain the partial loss I 
of the persons or property of individuals. The j 
j4iuinna, or supply of corn for the | 
use of the army and capital, was a j 
grievous and arbitrary exaction, wlilch exceeded, • 
perhaps in a tenfold proportion, tire ability of i 
the firmer; and his distress was aggravated by I 
the partial injustice of weights and measures, i 
and the expense and labour of distant carriage. 

In a time of scarcity, an extraordinary requisition 
was made to the adjacent provinces of Thrace, 
Bithjnia, and Phrygia; but the proprietors, j 
after a wearisome journey and a perilous navi- i 
gation, received so inadequate a compensation, 
3iat they would have chosen the alternative of 
delivering both the corn and price at the doors 
of their granaries. These precautions might 
indicate a tender solicitude for tlie welfare of the 
capital ; yet Constantinople did not escape the 
rapacious despotism of Justinian. Till his reign, 
the straits of the Bospliorus and Hellespont 
were open to the freedom of trade, and notliing 
was proliibitcd except the exportation of arms for ^ 
the sen ice of the barbari ins. At each of thc'e 
gates of the city, a prictor was stationed, the ; 
minister of Impeiial a\arice; hea\y customs 
w'cre imposed on the vessels aiitl their meicl»aii- j 
dise ; tlie oppression was retaliateil on the !k' 1()- j 
loss consumer: the poor were afflicted by tlio 1 
artificial scarcity, and exorbitant price of ilie ' 
market ; and a people, accustomed to depend on j 
the liberality of their prince, might sometimes j 
complain of the deficiency of water and bread. ^6 j 
The aerial tribute, without a name, a law, or a 
definite object, was an annual gift of one hun- | 
dred and twenty thousand pounds, which the j 
emperor accepted from his pra'torian proefect ; 1 
and the means of payment were abandoned ; 
to the discretion of that powerful magistrate. ! 

IV. Even such a tax was less in- , 
tlian the j)ri\ilei:o of ino- i 
nopolics, which checked the fair couipciitioii of ^ 
industry, and, f*>r the sake of a sin.dl and dis- | 
honest gain, impo^cl .iti arbitrary burden on 
tfie wants ami luxury of the subject. As _ 
“ soon (I transcribe the anecdotes) as tire cxcUi- : 
sive sale of silk was usurped by the Imperial | 


** treasurer, a whole people, the manufacturers 
“ of Tyre and Berytus, was reduced to extreme 
‘‘ misen,', and either jierished with hunger, or tied 
“ to tile hostile domiuioiis of IVrsia.” A pro- 
vince might suiVer b\ the decay of its manufac- 
tures. but in this eXvUnple of silk, Procopius has 
partially oserlooked tlie inestimable and lasting 
benefit wliich the empire received from the 
curiosity of Justinian. His addition of one 
seventh to the ordinary price of copjier money 
may be interpreted with the same candour ; and 
the alteration, which might be wise, apiiears to 
have been innocent; since he neither allowed 
the purity, nor enhanced the value, of the gold 
coin, ^7 the legal measure of public and private 

uavments. V. The ample jurisdic- 
' ' - , , , ^ , Venality, 

turn required by the tanners ot tlie 

revenue to accomplish their engagements, might 
be placed in an odious light, as if they had pur- 
chased from the emperor the lives and tortimes 
of their fellow-citizens. And a more direct sale 
of lionoiirs and offices was tr.msacted in the 
palace, with the permission, or at least with the 
connivance, of Justinian and Tlicodora. The 
claims of merit, even those of favour, were dis- 
regarded, and it was almost reasonable to exjicct, 
that the bold adventurer, who had undertaken 
the trade of a magistrate, should find a rich com- 
pensation for infamy, laliour, danger, the debts 
which he hail contracted, and the heavy interest 
which he jiaiil. A sense of the disgrace and 
mischief of tin's venal practice, at length 
awakened the slumbering virtue of Justinian; 
and he attempted, by tlie sanction ot oaths'*^ 
and jienalties, to gu.ird the integrity ot his 
government; but at the end of a vear of per- 
jurv. bis rigtirous edict was suspended, and 
coiruption licsiitiouNlv abused her triumph over 
VI. Thf 

testament of Eulallus, count of the 
domestics, declared the emperor his sole heir, 
on conditioti. however, that he should discharge 
his debts and legacies, allow to his three daugh- 
ters a decent maintenance, and bestow each of 
tliem in marriage, with a portion of ten pounds 
of gold. But the splendid fortune of Eulalius 
had lieen consumed by fire; and the inventory 
of his goods did not exceed the trifling sum 
of five hundred and sixty-four pieces of gold, 
A siniilar instance, in Grecian history, admo- 
nished the emperor of the honourable part pre- 
scribed for Ills imitation. He checked the selfish 
murmurs of the treasury, applauded the con- 
fidence of his friend, dischargtal the legacies 
aiul debts, educated the three virgins under the 
tve of the enqiress Theodora, and doubled the 
marriage portion which had satisfied tlie tender- 
ness of their father.^' 'fhe humanity of a 
prince ;for prince's cannot be generous) is entitled 
to some prajsf ; vet even in this act of virtue we 
mav iliscov or tlie luvetciate custom of sujiplautiiig 
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the legal or natural heirs, which Procopius im- 
putes to tlie reign of Justinian. His charge is 
supported by eniinent names and scanthilous ex- 
amples ; neither widows nor orplians were spared; | 
and the art of soliciting, or extorting, or suppos- ' 
ing testaments, was beneficially practised by the 
agents of the palace. This base and mischievous 
tyranny invades the security of private life ; and 
the monarch who has indulged an appetite for 
gain will soon be tempted to anticipate the 
moment of succession, to interpret wealth as 
an evidence of guilt, and to proceed, from the 
claim of inheritance, to the power of confis- 
cation. VII. Among the forms of rapine, a 
philosopher may be permitted name the con- 
version of Pagan or heretical liches to the use 
of the faithful; but in the time of Justinian this 
holy plunder w’as condemned by the sectaries 
alone, who became the victims of hi-* orthodox 
avarice, 9'^ 

The ministers Dishonour might be ultimately 

rfjusunian. reflected on the character of Justi- 
nian ; but much of the guilt, and still more of 
the profit, was intercepted by the ministers, w'ho 
were seldom promoted for their virtues, and not 
always selected for their talent^."! Tiie merits 
of Tribonian the qua'stor hereafter be 

weighed in the reformation of the Roman law ; 
but the economy of the Ivi^t suliordinate 
to the pratorian pr.efect. and Procopiu-^ has 
justified his anecdotes by the portrait nliich he 
exposes in his public liistory, of tlie notorious 

John of Cap- vices of John of Cappadocia.' - Ilis 
knowledge 'vas not i)orrouod from 
the schools,'*^ and hi^ style scarcely legible; 
but he excelled in the powers of native genius, 
to suggest the wisest counsels, and to find expe- 
dients in the most desperate situations. The 
corruption of lus heart nas equal to the vigour 
of his understanding. Although he was sus- 
pected of magic and Pagan superstition, ho 
appeared insensible to the fear of Go«l or the 
reproaches of man; and his as])iring foitune 
■was raised on tiie dcatfi of thousand-, the povertv 
of millions, the ruin of cities, and the desolation 
of provinces. From the dawn of light to the 
moment of dinner, he assidiioiislv laboured to 
enrich his master and himself at the expense of 
the Roman world; tlie remainder of the dav 
was spent in sensual and obscene pleasures, and 
the Silent hours of the night were interrupted by 
the perpetual dread of the justice of an as-assin. 
His abilities, perliajjs his vices, recommended 
him to the lasting friendship (’f .Justinian : the 
emperor yielded wich reluctance to the fmy of 
the people ; his victory was disjdayed by the 
immediate restoration of theii enemy ; and they 
felt above ten years, under his oppressive aclmi- 
nistration, that he was stimulated by revenge, 
rather than instiucted ])y misfortune. Tlieir 
murmurs served only to fortify the resolution 
of Justinian; but the pra.‘fect, in the insolence 


of favour, provoked the resentment of Theodora, 
disdained a power before which every knee was 
bent, and atteni})ted to sow' the seeds of discord 
oetween the emperor and his beloved consort. 
Even Theodora herself was constrained to dis- 
seml)le, to wait a favourable moment, and by an 
artful conspiracy to render John of Cappadocia 
the accomplice of his own destruction. At a 
time when Belisariiis, unless he had been a hero, 
must have shown himself a rebel, his wife An- 
tonina, who enjoyed the secret confidence of the 
empress, communicated his feigned discontent 
to Euphemia, the daughter of the pr^efect ; the 
credulous virgin imparted to her father the dan- 
gerous project, and John, w’ho might have known 
the value of oaths and promises, was tempted to 
accept a nocturnal, and almost treasonable, in- 
terview with the wife of Belisarius. An ambus- 
cade of guards and eunuchs had been posted by 
the command of Theodora; they rushed with 
drawn sw'ords to seize or to punish the guilty 
minister; he was saved by the fidelity of his 
attendants ; but instead of appealing to a gra- 
cious sovereign, who had privately warned him 
of his danger, he pusillanimously fled to the 
sanctuary of the cliurch. The favourite of Jus- 
tinian was sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or 
domestic tranquillity; the conversion of a pre- 
fect into a priest extinguished his ambitious 
hopes, hut the friendship of the emperor alle- 
viated his disgrace, and lie retained in the mild 
exile of Cy/icus an ample portion of his riches. 
Such imperfect revenge could not satisfy the 
unrelenting hatred of Theodora ; the murder of 
his old enemy, the bishop of Cyzicus, afforded 
a decent pretence ; and John of Cappadocia, 
whose actions had deserved a thousand deaths, 
was at last condemned for a crime of which lie 
was innocent. A groat minister, who had been 
invested with tJie lionours of consul and patri- 
cian, was ignominiously scourged like the vilest 
of malefactors; a tattered cloak x\as the sole 
remnant of his fortunes ; he was transported in 
a bark to the place of his banishment at Anti- 
nopolis in b'pper Egypt, and the prajfect of the 
East begged his bread thiough the cities which 
had trembled at his name. During an exile of 
seven years, his life was protracted and threat- 
ened by the ingenioiw cruelty of Theodora; and 
when her death permittetl the emperor to recal 
a servant whom he had abandoned with regret, 
the ambition of John of Cappadocia was reduced 
to the humble duties of the sacerdotal profession. 
Ills successors convinced the subjects of Justi- 
nian, that the arts of oppression might still he 
improved by experience and industry ; the frauds 
of a Syrian banker were introduced into the ad- 
ministration of the finances ; aiid the example of 
the [irfefect was diligenth copied !)y the qua'stor, 
the public and private treasurer, the governors of 
provinces, and tlie principal magistrates of tlie 
Eastern enipire.'''i 
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His.e<iifio«and V. Tljc edificcs of Justiniaii were 

architects, cemented with the blood and trea- 
sure of his people ; hut those stately structures 
appeared to announce the prosperity of the em- 
pire, and actually displayed the skill of their 
architects. Both the theory and practice of the 
arts \\ hich depend on mathematical science and 
mechanical power were cultivated under the pa- 
tronage of the emperors ; the fame of Archi- 
medes was rivalletl by Proclus and Anthemius; 
and if their miracles had been related by intel- 
ligent spectators, they might now enlarge the 
speculations, instead of exciting the distrust, of 
philosophers. A tradition has prevailed, that 
the Roman fleet was reduced to ashes in the 
port of Syracuse by the burning-glasses of Ar- 
chimedes;-'^ and it is asserted, that a similar 
expedient was employed by Proclus to destroy 
tlie Gothic vessels in tlie harbour of Constanti- 
nople, and to protect his benefactor Anastasius 
against the hold enterprise of A’italian.^'^ A 
machine wa.s fixed on the walls of the city, con- 
sisting of an hexagon min-or of jiolished brass, 
with many smaller and moveable polygons to 
receive and reflect the rays of the meridian sun ; 
and a consuming flame was darted, to the dis- 
tance, perhaps, of two hundred feet.^^7 The 
truth of these two extraordinarj- facts is invali- 
dated by the silence of the most authentic his- 
torians ; and the use of burning-glasses was never 
adopted in the attack or defence of places. ' Yet 

the admirable experiments of a F rench pluloso- 
pher-'Q have demonstrated the possibility of such 
a mirror; and, since it is possible, I am more 
dispo.sed to attribute the art to the greatest ma- 
thematicians of antiquity, than to give tlic merit 
of the fiction to the idle fancy of a monk or a 
sophist. According to another stoiy, Proclus 
applied sulphur to the dostniction of the Gothic 
fleet; in a modem imagination, the n.aine of 
sulphur is instantly connected with the suspicion 
of gunpowder, and that suspicion is propagated 
by the secret arts of his disciple Aiithcmiu». 

A citizen of Tralles in Asia had five sons, wlio 
were all distinguished in their respective profes- 
sions by merit and success. Olympius excelled 
in the knowledge and practice of the Roman ju- 
risprudence. Dioscorus and Alexander became 
learned physicians; but the skill of the former 
was exercised for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, 
while his more ambitious brother acquired wealth 
and reputation at Rome. The fame of Metro- 
dorus the grammarian, and of Anthemius the 
mathematician and architect, reached the ears of 
the emperor Justinian, who invited them to Con- 
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stantinople ; and while the one instructed the 
rising generation in tlie schools of eloquence, the 
other filled the capital and provinces with more 
lasting monuments of his art. In a trilling dis- 
pute relative to tlie walls or windows of their 
contiguous houses, he h.id been vanquished by 
the eloquence of his neighbour Zeno ; but the 
orator was defeated in his turn by the master of 
mechanics, whose malicious, though harmless, 
stratagems are darkly represented by the igno- 
rance of Agathias. In a lower room, Anthemius 
arranged several vessels or caldrons of water, 
each of them covered by the wide bottom of a 
leathern tube, which rose to a narrow top, and 
was artificially conveyed among the joists and 
rafters of the adjacent building. A fire was 
kindled beneath the caldron; tlie steam of tlie 
boiling water ascended through the tubes; the 
house was shaken by the efforts of imprisoned 
air, and its trembling inliabitants might wonder 
that the city was unconscious of the earthquake 
w Iiich they had felt. At another time, the friends 
of Zeno, as they sat at table, were da/zled 1)) the 
intolerable light which flashed in their eyes from 
the reflecting mirrors of Anthemius; they were 
astonished by the noise whicli he produced from 
the collision of certain minute and sonorous par- 
ticles ; and the orator declared in tragic style to 
the senate, tliat a mere mortal must yield to 
the pow er of an antagonist, w ho shook the earth 
with the trident of Neptune, and imitated the 
thunder and liglitning of Jove himself. The 
genius of Anthemius and liis colleague Isidore 
the Milesian, was excited and employed by a 
prince, whose taste for architecture had dege- 
nerated into a mischievous and costly passion. 
Ilis favourite architects submitted their designs 
and difliculties to Justinian, and discreetly con- 
fessed how' much their hiborious meditations 
were surpassed by the intuitive knowledge or 
celestial inspiration of an empeior, wiiose views 
were always directed to the benefit of his people, 
tlie glory of his reign, and the salvation of his 
soul, ' 

The principal church, which w’as 
dedicated by the founder of Con- the church of 
stantinople to Saint Sophia, or the 
eternal wisdom, had been twice destroyed by 
fire ; after the exile of John Chrysostom, and 
during the Alka of the blue and green factions. 
No sooner did the tumult subside, than the 
Christian populace deplored their sacrilegious 
rashness; but they might have njoiced in the 
calamity, had they foreseen the glorv’ of the new 
temple, which at the end of forty days was stre- 
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nuously undertaken by the piety of Justinian. 

The ruins were cleared away, a more spacious 
plan was described, and as it required the con- 
sent of son^e proprietors of ground, they obtained 
the most exorbitant terms from the eager desires 
and timorous conscience of the monarch. An- 
themius formed tb3 design, and his genius di- 
rected the hands of ten thousand workmen, w hose 
payment in pieces of fine silver was never de- 
layed beyond the e\ening. The emperor liim- 
self, clad in a linen tunic, surseyed each day 
their rapid progress, and encouraged their dili- 
gence by his famili.irity, his zeal, and Ids rewards. 
The new cathednil of St. Sophia \%as consecrated 
by tlie patriarch, five years, eleven months, and 
ten days from the first foundation ; and in the 
midst of the solemn festival, Justinian exclaimed 
■wdth devout vanity, “ Glory be to God, who hath 
** thought me worthy to accomplish so great a 
“ w'ork ; I have vanquished thee, O Solomon J ” ^^4 
But the pride of the Roman Solomon, before 
twenty years had elapsed, was humbled by an 
earthqu^e, which overthrew the eastern part of 
the dome. Its splendour was again restored by 
the perseverance of the same prince ; and in the 
thirty-sixth year of his reign, Justinian cele- 
brated the second dedication of a temple, which 
remains, after twelve centuries, a stately monu- 
ment of his fame. The arcliitecture of St. So- 
phia, wliich is now converted into the principal 
mosch, has been imitated by the Turkish sul- 
tans, and that venerable pile cotitinues to ex- 
cite the fond admiration of the Greeks, and the 
more rational curiosity of European travellers. 

The eye of the spectator is disap- 
pointed l>y an irregular prospect of 
half domes and shehing roofs : the w estern front, 
the principal approach, is destitute of simplicity 
and magnificence : and the scale of dimensions 
has been much surpassed by several of the Latin 
cathedrals. But the architect who first erected 
an aenal cupola, is entitled to the praise of bold 
design and skilful execution. The dome of 
St. Sophia, illuTiiinated by four and twenty win- 
dows, is formed u'ith so small a curve, that the 
depth is equal only to one sixth of its diameter; 
the measure of that diameter is one hundred and 
fifteen feet, arid the lofty c<’ntre, where a crescent 
has supplanted the cross, rises to the perpendi- 
cular height of one hundred and eighty feet 
above the pavement. The circle which encom- 
passes the dome, lightly reposes on four strong 
arches, and their weight is firmly supported by 
four massy piles, whose strength is assisted on ' 
the northern and southern sides by four columns i 
of Egyptian granite. A Greek cross, inscri!>ed 
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in a quadrangle, represents the form of the edi- 
fice ; the exact breadth is two hundred and forty- 
three feet, and two hundred and sixty-nine may 
be assigned for tlie extreme length from tiie 
sanctuary in the east to the nine western doors 
which open into the vestibule, and fioin thence 
into the nnrtJu-x or exterior portico. That por- 
tico wa-. the humble station of the penitents. 
The nave or body of the church was tilled by 
the congregation of the faitiiful ; but the two 
sexes w ere prudently distinguished, and the upper 
and lower galleries w’ere allotted for the more 
private devotion of the women. Beyond the 
northern and southern ])iles, a balustrade, ter- 
minated on either side by the thrones of the em- 
peror and the patriarch, divided the nave from 
the choir: and the space, as far as the steps of 
the alt.ar. w'as occupied by the clergy and singers. 
The altar itself, a name which insensibly became 
familiar to Christian ears, w'as placed in the 
eastern recess, artificially built in the form of a 
demi-cylinder ; and this sanctuary communicated 
by several doors with the sacristy, the vestry, the 
baptistery, and the contiguous Iniildings, subser- 
vient either to the pomp of worship, or the pri- 
vate use of tlie ecclesiastical ministers. The 
memory of past calamities insjiired Justinian 
with a wise resolution, that no wood, except for 
the doors, sliould be admitted into the new edi- 
fice ; and the clioice of the materials was applied 
to the strength, the liglitness, or the splendour 
of the respective parts. I’he solid piles which 
sustained the cupola w’ere composed ot huge 
blocks of freestone, liewn into squares and tri- 
angles, fortifieil by circles of iron, and firmly 
cemented by the infusion of lead and quicklime; 
but the weight of the cupola was diminished by 
the levity of its substance, w’hich consists either 
of pumice-stone that floats in the water, or of 
bricks from tlie isle of Rhodes, five times less 
ponderous than the ordinary sort. The whole 
frame of the edifice was constructed of brick; 
but those base materials were concealeil by a 
crust of marble ; and the inside ot St. Sophia, 
the cujiola, the two larger, and the six smaller, 
semi-domes, the walls, the hundred columns, 
and the pavement, deliglit even the eyes of 
liarbariaus, with a rich and variegated pieture. 
A poet.lni iH'held the primitive jj^rbies. 
lustre of St. Sophia, enumerates the 
colours, the shades, and the spots of ten or 
twelve marbles, jaspers, and porphyries, which 
nature had profusely diversified, and which were 
blended and contrasted us it were by a skilful 
painter. ITie triumph of Christ was adorned 
with the last spoils of Paganism, but the gi eater 
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part of these costly stones was extracted from 
the quarries of Asia IMinor, the isles and conti- 
nent of Gieece, E^\pt, Afiica, and Gaul. Eight 
columns of poiphjr), which Aurelian had placed 
in tlie temple of the Sun, were otlered li\ tlie 
piety of a Uoman inatjon ; eight others of green 
niail)lc were presented by the ambitious zeal of 
tlie magistrates of Eidiesus : both are adinir- 
al>le hy their size and beauty, but every order of 
architecture tUsclaims their fantastic capitals. 
A variety of ornaments and figures was curi- 
ously expressed in mosaic ; and the images of 
Christ, of the ^'irgin, of saints, an<l of angels, 
which have been defaced by Turkish fanaticism, 
were dangerously exjiosed to the superstition of 
the Greeks. According to the s;inctity of each 
object, tlie precious metals were distributed in 
thin leaves or in solid masses. The lialustratle 
of the clioir, tile capit.ils uf the ])illars, tlie orna- 
ments of the doors and galleries, were of gilt 
bronze; tlie spectator was daz/k-d by the glitter- 
ing aspect of the cupola ; the* sanctuary con- 
tiilned forts thousand pmiml weight of silver; and 
the holy vases and sostuients of the altar were* of 
the purest gold, enriched with inestimable gems. 

Before the structure of the church had 
risen two cubits aliovo the grouiul, 
forty-five tliousand two hundred jiounds were al- 
ready consumed ; and the wiiole expense amount- 
ed to three hundrt*d anti twenty thousand : each 
reader, according to the measure of his belief, 
may estimate their value either in goUl or silver; 
but the sum of one million sterling is the result 
of the lowest computation, A magnificent tem- 
ple is a laudable monument of national taste and 
religion, and the entiiusiast wlio entered the 
dome of St. Sopliia, might lie tempted to sup- 
pose that it was the residence, or even the woik- 
inansliip, of the D«ity. Yet how dull is the 
aititice, how insigniheaiit is the labour, if it lie 
compared with the formation of the vilest insect 
that crawls upon the surface of the temple ! 
Ci.«rct,«and So miiiute a d<.-M;rii)tioii of an 
palaces.. edifice vvliich time has respected, 
may attest the truth, and excuse the relation, of 
the innumerable works, both in the capital and 
provinces, which Justinian constructed on a 
smaller scale and less durable foundations. 

In Constantinople alone, and the adjacent sul>- 
urbs, he dedicated twenty-five churches to the 
honour of Christ, the Virgin, and tlic saints : 
most of tliese churches were decorated w ith 
marble and gold ; and their various situation 
was skilfully chosen in a populous square, or a 
pleasant grove ; on the m.argin of the sc*a-slmre, 
or on soini' iofiy eminence which o\erh»okcd the 
continents of Kuro})e and Asia. Thechiirihof 
the Holy Apustles at Constantinople, and that 
of St. John at Epliesu-, nppe.ar to have beui 
framed i)n the same nioilel their ilomes aspiretl 
to imitate the cupolas of St. Sophia; but the 
altar was more judiciously placed under the 

lfw> Tne six books of the Edifice^ of rroropiii« ait tho* aistn- 
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centre of the dome, at the junction of four stately 
porticoes, which more accurately expressed the 
figure ot the Cireek cross. 'J’lie \'irgin t>f .le- 
rusalem might exult in tlie temple erected by 
I her Imperial votary on a most ungrateful spot, 

' which atforded neitlu-r giotmd lutr materials to 
j the architect. A level was fomud. by laising 
I part of a deep valley to the height ot the nioun- 
1 tain. "1 he stones ot a iKiglibounng quarry 
were hewn into regular forms ; each Idock was 
fixed on a peculiar carriage drawn b\ toitv of 
the strongest oxen, and the roads were widened 
for the pass.ige of such enormous weiglits. la- 
banon furnished her loftiest cedars for the tim- 
bers of the churcli ; and the seasonable discovery 
of a vein of red marble, supplietl its beautiful 
columns, two of which, the supporters of the 
[ exterior jiortico, were esteemed the largest in the 
! world. The pious munificence of the emperor 
! was diffused over the Holy Land ; and if reason 
' should condemn the monasteries (if botli sexes 
which were built or restored by Justinian, jet 
charity must apjilaud the wells which he sunk, 
and the hospitals whicli he founded, for the relief 
of the weary pilgrims, 'llie scliismatical temjier 
of Egypt was ill entitled to the royal Imunty; 
but in Syria and Africa some remedies were 
applied to the disasters of wars and earthquakes, 
and both Carthage and Antioch, emerging from 
their ruins, might revere the name of their gra- 
cious lienefactor.^'*" Almost every saint in the 
calendar acquired the honours of a temple ; al- 
most every city of the ernjiire obtained the solid 
! advantages ofliridges. liosjiitals, and aqueducts; 
j but tlie severe liberality of tlie numarcli di^- 
] dained to indulge his subjects in tlie piq'ulur 

■ luxurv of l>aths and theatres, \Vhile Justini.in 
laboureil for the public service*, lie was not un- 

j mindful of Ills own dignitv and ca->e. The Bv- 
j zantine palace, which had been damaged by the 
. contl.igration, was restored vviili new magnifi- 
j cence ; and soiye notion may be conceived of tlie 
' wbole edifice, by the vestibule or hall, which, 
from the doors perhaps, or the roof, was sur- 
named dialce-, or the brazen. The dome of a 
spacious quadrangle was supported by massy 
pillars; the pavement and walls were incrustetl 
with many-coloured marbles — the emerald 
green of Laconia, the fiery red, and the whit« 
Phrygian stone intersected with veins of a sea- 
green hue : the mosaic paintings of the dome 
and sides represented the glories of (lie African 
and Italian triuniplis. On the Asiatic sh<*re of 
the Propontis, at a small distance to the east of 
Chalccslon, the costly j>ala<'e and gardens of 
Herjeuin were prep.ired for the sumriur re- 
• sidence of Justinian, ami more (speriaily of 
» Thtodora. Tliepovts of the ajje have cel« brated 
I the rare alliance of nature and art, the hannony 

■ of the nymphs of the groves, the fountains, and the 
waves: yet the cr<»wd <»f attendant-, who followed 

, the court, complained of their inconvenient 

' mT J'.j.ti'Dan orT for'T fire rf i 

I f.-ff the 'f Anu.nh aft.T .'-‘hr. VJaiiij, 

1 p 1 1' 1 1'» 

11*. r rttefi-fT jirs, 'h*- pP'irr T? . i' \ 1 . 

phrn-f TTiT^'jr , I i.i . jj V,,, N.i I ,»‘3 

t.-TerA' fT* iT'-i.n- 'f tht ArOu I, Ard f F tr-, t 

tr. c 13 p i;-', irf 
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lodgings,^*^ and the nymphs were too often 
alarmed by the famous Porphyrio, a whale of 
ten cubits in breadth, and thirty in length, who 
was stranded at the mouth of the river Sangaris, 
after he had infested more than half a century 
the seas of ConstantinopleJ 
Fortifications foitifications of Europe and 

ot EuroiK;. Asia Were multiplied l)y Justinian ; 
but the repetition of those timid and fruitless 
precautions exposes to a phil<)soj)hie e\e the <le- 
bility of the empire.i'i From llelgiade to tlie 
Euxine, from the conflux of tlie Save to the 
moutli of the Danube, a chain <jf above four- 
score fortified places was extended along tJje 
banks of the great river. Single vv atch-towers 
were changed into spacious citadels; vacant 
walls, which tlie cngineois contracted or en- 
larged according to the nature of the ground, 
were filled with colonies or garrisons ; a strong 
fortress defended the ruins of Trajan’s bridge,"- 
and several military stations affected to spread 
beyond tlie Danube the pride of the Roman 
name. But that name was divested of iis ter- 
rors; the barbarians, in tlieir annual inroads, 
passed, and contemptuously repassed, liefore 
these useless bulwarks ; and the inhalntants of 
the frontier, instead of reposing under the sha- 
dow of the general defence, were Ci>mj)clle<l to 
guard, with incessant vigilance, their si.-})a- 
rate haliitations. 'I’lie sohtmle of ancient cities 
was replenished ; the new foumlations of Justi- 
nian acquired, perhaps too hastily, the ejiithefs | 
of impregnable and populous; and tlie aiispi- j 
cious place of his own nativity attracted the | 
grateful reverence of the vainest of princes, j 
Under tiie name ofjuslimafia pnmth thcob'*cure 
village of Tauresimn liecame the seat of an 
archbishop and a pra'fcct, whose Jurisdiction 
extended over sex'en warlike provinces of Illyri- 
cuin ; m and the corrupt appellation of Oitt.t- 
temhl still indicates, aliout twenty miles to the 
south of .Sopiiia, the residencc^of a Turki'*h \ 
sanjak. For the use of the emperor’s conn- 
trymen. a catheilral. a palace, and an nquulucf. ■ 
were speedily constructed ; the public and pri- 
vate edifices were .ulapted to the greatness of a ' 
roval city; ami the streiiu'th of the walls re- 
sisted, during the lifetime of Ju-'tinian, tlie un- 
skilful assaults of the Huns and Sclav onian". 
Their progress was sometinu-s retarded, and 
their hopes of rapine were dis.jpjxvinted. by the 
innumerahle castles, which, in the provinces i . 
of D.icia, Kpiriis, Thossah, Miv’edonia, ami 
Tiirat'e, ajipearetl to cover the whole fine of the , 
country. Six hundred of these forts were built ! ] 

lari rompirr. f!i-' Fa,ti..s -i , ll ' v.J in thr V-pc’. tps 
(*■ S I -’ll'.' iiiiin list ni lU e | , 

of the p.imt, or i from ih« dirr, the ohj, , t .T|>}v t<* N’ the j i 

same j « 

ll'i rnx-oj’t'w, I Hu , nvsf proMMs \ ami a-anaiT-'r. j 

B* the d'le- ro’f hrwrt /It f»Tr ipioju** n * •, 

rTi>4tra mim }x*?!.frant Cho Uiit X.tnir it. • letm-es the 
piiiar cm'!,, ami the irn"'', the fifai t-fai- anupiUof fSe •«-. an ct-'W < 
to the lisigth of s<i, or n't’ fitt rl < \'.>paE»s, tom- w. s 

p. l;S'» Pennint'-. UntiNh . Tol m i> 1 

111 Monfexiinirti ohserre^ (rnni. ni. p ’>''■> Con-vlmfi-wa -i»r Is g 
Onirdeiir et !i J'ec .niiau'e >lt»» Rouni’’'-. c \a ' that Ju.tJt'im’s I 
WTjpire tra<i like Fram-e in the time uf the Nnrm.an inrojd' — never 

io we.aX a> wlien every vllace vr,i' f’ nC nl t 

112 Ppicnp,!., .affirm-, ll- IV, r. rhur the nviut>e w 'tofTied hy j 

Uw rnifis of the hnd^e Had Vp-K' durin, 'he »rchi'e<t. left a de* e 

•rnpiKin of hi' own wtirk, the tal ui.-'ii- w-i^ders of Ihcm Cassma 1 

0- Itviii. p. 1 1 .tO ) wrniild hare l-eeri cnrrrt '*-} h\ (he ar^nune picture 
Tra>an'' hndfse ron-.i--red of (w-ent; or tweniv twr '"me pi'es Wi h a 

wsiden arrhes , the river i< -.hi' . the 'Sirrent jentle. and the t 

•whose mtervaJ no nv/re man U" ' Re.m ir ad I» oo. tr. m MaragU, or 

5l.'« (i'fcK* Anvietine, tutu. i. p. Ct>5 j* 


1 or repaired by the emperor ; but it seems reason- 
f able to believe, that the far greater part consisted 
> only of a stone or brick tower, in the midst of a 
, sfjuare or circular area, which was surrounded 
f by a wall anil ditch, and alforded in a moment 
of ilanger some protection to tlie peasants and 
I cattle of the neigiibouring villages, Hj Yet 
; these military vvoiks, wliich exhausted the public 
i treasure, coulil not remove the just ajiprelien- 
sioiis of .fustinian and Ids Kuropi'aii subjects. 

? The w.irni Iiaths of .Vnchialus in Thrace were 
^ rendered as safe as they were salutary ; but the 
rich pastures of Thessalonica were foraged by 
the Scythian cavalry ; the delicious vale of 
Teinpe, three hundred miles fiom the Danube, 
w'as continually alarmed by the sound of 
w.ir; 1*6 and no unfortified spot, however dis- 
tant or solitary, could securely enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace. The straits of Thennopyla', 
which seemed to protect, but which had so often 
betrayed, the safety of Greece, were diligently 
strengthened liy the labours of Justinian. From 
the edge of the sea-shore, through the forests 
and valleys, and as far as the summit of the 
Thessalian inoimtains, a strong wall was conti- 
nued, which occupieilevery practicable entrance. 
Instead of an hasty crowd of peasants, a garrison 
of two thousand soldier^ was stationed along the 
rampart ; granaries of corn, and reservoirs of 
water, were piovideil for their use ; and by a 
precaution that irispiied tlie cowardice which it 
I foresaw, convenient f>i tresses were erected for 
I their retreat. The walls of C'orinth, overthrown 
I by an earth(|uake, ami the mouhlering bulwarks 
I of Athens and Datiea, w ere carefully restored ; 
the barbarians were discouraged l)y the prospect 
of successive and painful sieges; and the naked 
cities of Peloponnesus were covered by the for- 
tifications of tlie isthmus of Corinth. At the 
extremity of Europe, another peiiinsula, , the 
Thracian Chersonesus, runs three days’ journey 
I into the sea, to fenn, with the adjacent shores of 
; Aria, tlic Straits of the Hellespont. The in- 

■ tervaU hetw een eleven populous towns were filled 
l»y lofty wooiU. fair pastures, and arable lands ; 

' and the Frlimus, of thirtv -seven stadia or fur- 
long", h.td l>een fortified hy a Sp.irtaii general 
nine hundred years before the r...gn of Justi- 
nian. In an age of fitedom and valour, the 
slightest rampart may prevent a surprise; and 
Piucofuiis appear'- insensible of the superiority 
I of .incioat times, wlule he praises tlie solid con- 
I struction and double parapet of a wall, wiiose 
I long arm stretched on either siile into the sea ; 

■ Imt whose strength was deemed insufficient to 

11* I»f the tvn T>U 1 A-. M^'.ht'-rr.nirn in<l Rif-i-Tti*. naniani.n. Prnp. 

1 vilitina, thp «.ijim 1 M t >ia, (ht svi-thhI VLuetluni.T- St-t .fii,- 
j tini i'. I , who -j't ik'i’f hi. U-Nurut the nanubt*, .ind 

I Ilf hinmnes .. ii'jitT ■'Udonbus .nh.i-rvnti s 

111 .stv mXnviInr IM«. iioin-s lie r.Voiil. rnie.Ai- r.<m tx\i 

[ . Kjtaut (Pre^.'nt sure ol the Tiirki'h Kir.pirt', |> "I'l ), 

Xlarvigli sfato Milusre <10 Impeno Ottomnni', ji l*'i i 1 he -.ai j.ik 
o* Iri.i'tendi! t-. oT»e of the tw, nty under tfie Ih tjlerlieg of Rumeiia, 
and hi-, dis'nct m.tintains IS and .'sS timimUs. 

II V These fortifioatum' mav be c 1 .m 51 .iTed to the ra-.t!es m Mm- 
grp'i i hardin. Voyages en Perse, tom. i. p. t>0. 131.) — a natural 
pi* tiire 

1 Id The vallev of Tempe is sifuale aloriff the nvpr Peneu^. between 
the hiil'OfOwa .anil t 'l»mi us it is nnlv five mile, hmg, and in sitne 
p’lces no more thin lid feet in breadth It, lerd-int beauties are 
eltarmtiy descnhed bv P my (Hist. Natur. I.iv.l5 ), and more dilfu-seijr 
bv .Elian Ifist. Var I m c I j. 

'!I7 Xen.. 5 .hoi’. H-’leruc. 1. in. c 2. After a I<mg and tedious con- 
▼ersatj.in w'th the jlv /ar'ine declauneis, how refreshing is the truth, 
j the simj'htiw, th« elegance of an Anic writer 1 
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Ijuard the Clicrsonc^^im, if oach city, and particu- 
larly Gallipnli and St-stiis, liad not been '«eeured 
by their j)eculiar forufu'atii>n''. ’I'iio /nwi^>'all, 
as it u.is em})hatie.d!v sf\led, v as a work as tlis- 
^raceful in the iihjeet. as it was ie''peetable in the 
execution. 'I’he rn lies of a capital ililfuse theni- 
seUes over the nei^^libourin^, country, aiul the 
territory of ( 'on'.t.inf inopie, a p.ir.tdise of nature, 
was adorned with luxurious miens ami xillas 
of the senators and opulent citi/ens. lint their 
wealth serxed otdy to attract the bold .mil r.ipa- 
cious barbarians ; the nolilest of the Uonians, m 
the bosom of ]>eaceful indolence, wen* led .»\*.iy 
into Sevthian cajitivif), and their sovenii^ii 
ini^rlrt \iexv, from his palace, the hostih* flames 
which were insolentlv spread ti> the trates of the 
Imperial city. At tlie di*-tanci‘ onix of tbrfx 
miles, Anastasiux was ion^tiain«.d to establish a 
l.ist frontiir ; his lon;r wall, i>t‘ sixtx miles from 
the l’ro]»o;itis to the I'.uxine, pnahunutl the 
impotence «)f his anus ; and ,is the ilati^^er 
becanw more imminent, new fortitii ations w i re 
added by the indcfati^Mhle jiriidcnce of Jus- j 
tinian.i*« I 

s.Tunf\ of Asia Minor, after tlic submission of | 
Isauiians,ii‘' remained without j 

oi Kiun*. enemies and without fortifications. ; 
Those bold sax* ^es, who had ilisdained lobe the 
subjects of (ia’.lienus, persisted two hundred and 
thirty years a a life of independence and rapine. 
The most sijccesj>ftd princes respected thestrenjrth 
of the TTiOuntains and the despair of the natixes; 
their fierce spirit was sometimes si>othe(! xxith 
gifts, and sometimes restrained by terror; and a 
military count, xxith three leirnm", tixid las per- 
niaiunt atul ignominious station in the luart of 
the Human prnxinces.^- Hut no s,,oner xvas 
the xieilance of jtnwer nlaxui or dix,iful, tlian 
the li!„ht-armed sijii.idroii'. rlv'^cit'did from the 
iidls. «>n<l inxadul the pvrueful pleinx ot \-ia. 
Alfhouiih the Isauriaie* were not n inai kalde tor 
stature oi hraxi rx . xi ant ri ndeitd f lain hohl, and 
kxperience made them skilful in the xxeui‘'e of 
predattirv xxar. Tliex adxancvd xvjtli sterecy 
and speed to the attack of x lUatres atid d» feiice- 
k*ss towns; their fixing parties fiaxe soinetimes 
touched the Hellespont, the FAixine, and the 
gates of Tarsus, .\nfit)cfi, or Damascus and 
their vp»)il was liMlgk*<l in their inaccessible ' 
mountains. In fore the Koman tTin>ps hud re- | 
Cii'ed their orders, or the tlistunt jinixiuce had I 
cou'pufid its loss 'I he guilt of n!)elli*in and 
robin r\ e\x lud» d them iVom tJu riglilsofuaUon.il * 
emti.h s; atid the mai:i*fr.!ii s wtre iustructeii, 
bv ,in «itul. tiiJt tlii tiial or pui i-hiiu nl of an 
Is.iurcm, 1‘Xiti on th* tc'tix il of |..i-t»’r. wa^ a 
Tin rit«»rious a( f tsf ju-^tna md pntx.' ^ It thi- ^ 


c.aptives were condeinmni to <loinesfic sl.iverx, 
they mainf.iined, w ith their sword or dag'ji r, the 
prixate rjuarrel of llieir masters ; and it was 
touiui ixpediint tor the public traiujuilhty, to 
; ]>r(>liibit t!ie serviv*. of smh d.ingciuiis retainers, 
lieu tluir tiuintivniui 1 ahss* us or Zeno 
.asceiuii d the throiu. In. inxiud a t.iilhful and 
foMnul.ihh- band of Lauti.us'', win- ijoulti tl the 
eoiiit m«! citx, and wiie jiw.ird«d h\ an annual 
I tiihuti* «>t livi- llnms.ind pounds of gold. Hut 
the ln)pesof‘ toitune depopulated tiie mountains, 
lux 111 \ eiuTxati d tlu' h.irdtiess ot' their miiuls and 
Inxlii's. atul in jiroportion as tliex niixeil xxith 
mankinil. tliex became less ipjalilied for the en- 
joxnuiit of poor and solitary freeilom. After 
the iliath of Zmo, his successor An.'isLisius sujv 
)•r^-^‘.e^^ tluir pinsiiais. exposed their persons to 
the rexi uge i>f the }U'ople, banished them from 
( 'onstaiitiiiople, and jireparcd to sustain a war, 
xvhicli left oiilv tlie altirnatixc of viitorv or sct- 
X It mil*. A hiaitiuT of the hist i-mperor usurped the 
title of August us ; his caiisi- w as powerfully sup- 
porteii bx till* arms, the frtasurcs. and the maga- 
zines, collected by Zeno ; ami the natixe Isau- 
rians must liaxe ibruu'd the smallest portion of 
the hundred ami fifty thonsiiml harbarians under 
his stand.ard, which was sanctified, for the first 
time, by the presence of a fighting bishop. 'Hicir 
tiisorderly numbers were xaruiuislHsi in the 
pl.ains of IMirygia by the xalour arul discipline 
of the C*ot))s ; but a xiar of six years almost ex- 
it itisted the coinage of the emperor.'*^' The 

Isaiiriatn retired to tlicir mountains ; 

..... , , * a b 1'1'i -w 

their tort ressi s x\ ere suciess|\ely he- 

siegi (1 and ruined; their i omii.unication with 
the SI a was infi rev j)t» li ; llie hraxi-*.t of their 
leaders divil in arms; t!ie sm x iv mg v luefs, lie- 
fore tluir exuutu.n. xxire dragg'il in thains 
through the hippodrome ; a volony of tlicir 
xouifi was tran*'j>hmft.d into I’hrace. anil the 
rvmtiatit of the ]tio}>k submiUtd to the Koman 
gfoxernnunt. some gciurations elapsed 

before their minds wi,re redmed to the Icxel of 
j slaxery. M’lie populous x iilages of .Mount Tau- 
I riis were filleti with horsi men and archers ; tJicy 
resis(e<l the imposition of tributes, hut tlicy re- 
cruited the armii's of Justinian; and his civil 
magistrates, the priK'onsul of Cappadocia, the 
<ount of Isauria. and the pra*tors of Lycaonia 
and Hisidi.’i, xvere inxesteil with military jiower 
to restniin the liientious j»ratUce of rajK's and 

assassinations. > 

If we extend our vii*w from the ^ . . 

t'rri i < Blirmit 

tropic to the mouth of the ’J’anais, yn,, 

we m.av obsrrxe. on one b.'uid. the ,-c.. s. ”* 
priT Uitioiis of .lust iro lU to < tub the * -er. 

saxagi's of .Lthiopia,*-' ’ and on the othir, the 
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long walls which he constructed in Crimcea for 
the protection of his friendly Goths, a colony of 
three thousand shepherds and warriors. ^-6 From 
that peninsula to Trebizond, the eastern curve 
of the Euxine was secured by forts, by alliance, 
or by religion : and the possession of Laztea* 
the Colchos of ancient, the Mingrelia of modern, 
geography, soon became the object of an im- 
portant war. Trebizond, in after-times the seat 
of a romantic empire, was indebted to the liber- 
ality of Justinian for a church, an aqueduct, 
and a castle, whose ditches are hewn in the 
solid rock. From that maritime ?ity, a frontier- 
line of five hundred miles may be drawn to the 
fortress of Circesium, the last Roman station on 
the Euphrates. Above Trebizond immedi- 
ately, and five days’ journey to the south, the 
country rises into dark forests and craggy moun- 
tains, as savage though not so lofty as the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. In this rigorous climate, 
where the snows seldom melt, the fruits are tardy 
and tasteless, even honey is poisonous ; the most 
industrious tillage would be confined to some 
pleasant valleys ; and the pastoral tribes obtained 
a scanty sustenance from the flesh and milk of 
their cattle. The Chalybians derived their 
name and temper from the iron quality of the 
soil ; and, since the days of Cyrus, they might 
produce, under the various appellations of CiiaU 
daeans and Zanians, an uninterrupted prescrip- 
tion of war and rapine. Under the rtign of 
Justinian, they acknowledged the God and tlie 
emperor of the Romans, and seven fortresses 
were built in the most accessible pcisses, to ex- 
clude the ambition of the Persian monarcli.‘50 
The principal source of the Euphrates descends 
from the Chalybian mountains, and secim to 
flow towards the westand the Euxine; bending 
to the south-west, the river passes under the 
walls of Satala and Melitene (which were re- 
stored l)y Justinian as the bulwarks of t!»e Lesser 
Armenia), and gradually approaches the IMedi- 
terranean Sea; till at length, repelled by Mount 
Taurus, 1*1 the Euphrates inclines his long and 
flexible course to the soutli-east and tlie Gulf 
of IVrsia. *\.mong the Roman cities l)o\ond 
the EuphratCN, we di'itiiiguish t«o recent f<>un(l- 
atioiib, which were named from i'heodosius, and 
the relics of the martyr^ ; and two cajntals, 
Amida and Edessa, which are celebrated in the 
history of every age. Their strength was pro- 

12rt rrncopiu5 de Eilificr*, I. ni c 7. Hi't. 1 tui r ", I. These 
unanibitmus (mths had refu'ed to ful'ow the •.lainlard Iheolo- 
rir. As late a-, th- ivth ird with letuiiry, the name and n ition 
might be di-.cuTered between Ctlfa and t'.e Struts of 
{D’ Xnrilie. MtmuUes de T ad« mie, t»m. x\\ p /tl" i. The_. ^ed 
deserved the iurii>''ts of Hu.beijuiU', (p "^1 1 > it stem to 

have T-ini'lied in the mote rtcent a«...>JUiil of the du larvant 

(tom. t ), Toft, Fey.,'mel, A:- - 

1^7 For the getignphv .tnd architecture of this .^Tmenian bonier, 
see the I’etsian W'ars and Edinces, U- ii. c. 4—7. J. in. c '^—7 ) of 
I’r!>cii|/ius. 

12S The rountry is descr'bed by Teum.fort (Vosaot aii I evmt, 
torn. HI. lettre tvn xmi ) That skilful botan -.t »o.>n itisi osered the 
plant that inf.cts the honey (I’im xxi. 11, 1'' j J-e olwerTts, thit 
the soldiers of I.urulius might irnie^il he asfoii’shtd at the rold, 
Since, even in the plain of Fr/eni'ii , snow «ometimes ta!U m Tune, 
and the harvest i> seldom tim«lii-d bitore 'septemi*. r. I he hills of 
Annenia are lielow the fortieth dei-ree of Latitude . but in the 
irxiuntai'idus country which I mh ibit, it is well known that an 
a-cent of wime hours carries the tr.a'eller from the « hm.ate of I>an- 
praedoc to that of .Norway and a generil thei>ry has been introductd, 
that, un<ler the line, an elevation of Si>K< b n.’, is KjuiTi'ent to the 
cold of the pol.ar circle (Kemond, Ul'i.ervatioiis sur les V'ojages de 
Coxedans la hui'se, tom. n p. li-l.'. 

129 The identity or proximity of the Cha'shians, or Chaldaeans, 
way be investigated m strafKi (i- xii p. ’'25, 

grsph. Antiq. tom. u. p. and Freret de I’-kcade. 

>me, tom. ir. p. 594..h Xenophon supposes, m his romance (Cyro- 


portioned by Justinian to the danger of their 
situation. A ditch and palisade might be suf- 
ficient to resist the artless force of the cavalry 
of Scythia ; hut more elaborate works were re- 
quired to sustain a regular siege against the arms 
and treasures of the Great King. His skilful 
engineers understood the methods of conducting 
deep mines, and of raising platforms to the level 
] of the rampart ; he shook the strongest battle- 
j meats with his military engines, and sometimes 
; advanced to the assault vvith a line of moveable 
' turrets on the backs of elephants. In the great 
' cities of the East, the disadvantage of space, 

I perhaps of position, was compensated by the 
zeal of the people, who seconded the garrison in 
the defence of their country and religion ; and 
the fabulous promise of the Son of God, that 
Edessa should never be taken, filled the citizens 
i with valiant confidence, and chilled the besiegers 
with doubt and dismay, The subordinate 
towns of Armenia and Mesopotamia were dili- 
gently strengthened, and the posts which ap- 
peared to have any command of ground or water, 

I w'ere occupied by numerous forts, substantially 
j built of stone, or more hastily erected with the 
I obvious materials of earth and brick. The eye 
I of Justinian investigated every spot ; and his 
I cruel precautions might attract the war into some 
j lonely vale, wliose peaceful natives, connected 
j by trade an<l marriage, were ignorant of national 
I discord and tfie quarrels of princes, "Westward 
' of the Euphrates a sandy desert extends above 
j six hundred miles to the Red Sea. Nature liad 
interposed a vacant solitude between the am- 
bition of two rival empires: the Arabians, till 
I iMaliomet arose, were formidable only as robbers : 

I and in tlie proiul security of peace, the fortifica- 
i tious of Syria were neglected on the most vul- 
nerable side. 

But the national enmity, at least DeathofPe- 
the effects of that enmity, had been 
suspended by a tuicc, which con- a.d. i»8. 

. tinued above fourscore years. An ambassador 
fiom the emperor Zeno accompanied tlie rash 
, and unfortunate Perozes, in his expedition 
against the Nepthalitos or White Huns, whose 
conquests hatl been stretched from the Caspian 
to the heart of India, wliose throne was enriched 
with cmeiakls,i‘< and whose cavalry was sup- 
ported hy a line of two thousand elephants. 

: Tlie l*ersians were twice circumvented, in a 
I 

Td ! m the wne barbarians against whom he liad fought in 
I-, refrtat lAndha'.-.l iv.) 

I 15«j FnK.,piU'. I'tr.io 1. 1 . c. I’. De Edific. I. in c. B, 

Isl Ni I .xuni' obstet in nostra mana svnturus I Piimiionius Hfela, 
HI S.) riinv, a {-wt .1' well as a naniralist (v persamties the 

riser and miHintam, and describes their romhat. See the course of 
" ~ 'le. 
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tnee'tiinaie «1 pit* lo.is smiies, me ■'rsiJuan einer.iirt was the fiT't, 
t*ie Human the •a*t-ond, tfie .Lthunn.an only the third iHilI'< 

’ Theojihrastus, p bl, . 'i2 ) The prodiit ’ion, mm,-;, &c. ot 
[ emeralds, an? nivolsed in darkness .and it is doubtful whether sve 
possess any of the twelve sorts known to the ancients ((joiruet, 

' Onipne des f ojx, Jtc. mrt ii !. ii. c 2. art s K In this w.ir the 
, Huns got, or at least rero/es lo-t, the hiiest peau'l in the world, of 
I winch I’r,K-o[uus rel ites a n lu ulmi' f.ilue. 

j 1>1 riit Indo Nryth-je ccntinuetl to reisfn from the time irf" ku^stus 
I (Thony-. Perieiret l«iSh with the t onimentarv ot Kiistathius, in 

1 Hu<l-on, <u..izrtph. Minor ti-m. iv ) to that of the e’der Justin 
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situation which made valour useless and flight 
impossible ; and the double victory of the Iluns 
was achieved by military stratagem. They 
dismis-^ed tlieir royal captive after he had sub- 
mitted to adore the majesty of a barbarian ; and 
the humiliation uas poorly evatled by the 
casuistical subtilty of the iVIagi, who instructed 
Perozes to direct his intention to the rising sun. 
The indignant successor of Cyrus forgot his 
danger ami his gratitude ; he renewed the attack 
with iieadstrong fury, and lost both his arniv 
and his life, The death of l\rozes aban- 
doned Persia to her foreign and domestic 
enemies ; and tw elve years of confusion elapsed 
before his son Cabades or Kobad coulil em- 
The Persian b^uce any designs of ambition or 
war. revenge. The unkind narsimonv 
or Anastasuis was the motive or 
pretence of a Homan war ; the Huns and 
Arabs marched under the Persian standard, and 
the fortitications of Armenia, and ^Mesopotamia 
were, at that time, in a ruinous or imperfect 
condition. The emperor returned his thanks 
to the governor and people of iVlartyropoUs, 
for the prompt surremler of a city which could 
not be successfully defended, and the confla- 
gration of Theodosiopolis niiglit justify the 
conduct of their prudent neighbours. Amida 
sustained a long and destructive siege : at the 
end of three montlis the loss of fifty thousand 
of the soldiers of Cabades was not balanced by ! 
any prospect of success, and it was in vain that [ 
the Magi deduced a fluttering prediction fioiu ! 
the indecency of the women on the ramparts, | 
who had revealed their most secret charms to ; 
the eyes of the assailants. At length, in a silent j 
night, they ascended tlie most accessible tower, I 
wliich was guarded only by some monks, op- 
pressed, after the duties of a festival, witli sleep ' 
and wine. Scaling Luhlers were applied at the ; 
dawn of day ; the presence of Cabades, Ids stern * 
command, and his drawn sworti, compelled j 
the Persians to vanquish; and before it was 
sheathed, fourscore thousand of the inhabitants 
had expiated the blood of their companions. 
After the siege of Amida, the war continued 
three years, and the unhappy frontier tasted 
the full measure of its calamities. The gold of 
Anastasius was offered too late, tlie number of 
his troops was defeated by the number of their 
generals ; the country was stripped of its in- 
habitants, and both the living and the dead were 
abandoned to the w ild bea-sts of the desert. The 
resistance of Edessiu and the deficiency of spoil, 
inclined the mind of (\'iba<les to peace : he sold 
his conquests for an exorbitant price ; and the 
siuno line, though marked with slaughter and 
devastation, still separateil the two empires. To 
avert tise rejietition of tlie same evils, .VnaNt.i.,ius 
resolved to found a new colony, so strung, tiiat 
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it should defy the power of the Persian, so far 
advanced towards Assyria, that its stationary 
troo])s might defend tlie province by the menace 
or operation of offensive war. For 
tills pnrpo'-e, the town of Dara,^'" otiiiu-a. 
fourteen miles fiom Nisibis, and four d.ivs’ 
journey from the Tiuris, was peujiled and 
adorned; the hti'ty woiks of Anastasius were 
iinprovetl by the })ersL\ erance of Justinian ; aiid 
without insi'.ting on places less iinpoitant. the 
fortificattotis of Dm a may rejn esent the military 
arcliitecture of the age. Tlie city was sur- 
rounded with two walls, and the interval be- 
tween them, of fifty jiaces, aflbrded a retreat to 
the cattle of the besieged. The inner wall was 
a monument of strength and beauty : it mea- 
sured sixty feet from the ground, and the height 
of the towers was one hundred feet; the loop- 
holes, from whence an enemy might be annoyed 
with missile weapons, were small, but nu- 
merous : the soldiers were planted along tlie 
rampart, under the shelter of double galleries, 
and a tliird platform, spacious and secure, was 
raised on the summit of the towers. The ex- 
terior wall appears to have been less lofty, but 
more solid ; and each tower was protected by a 
quadrangular bulwark. A hard rocky soil re- 
sisted the tools of the miners, and on the soutlv- 
east, where the ground was more tractable, 
their approach was retarded by a new work, 
which ailvanced in the shape of an half-moon. 
The double and treble ditches were filled with 
a stream of water; and in tlie management of 
the river, the mo^t skilful labour was employed 
to supply the inliabitant-', to distress the be- 
siegers, and to juevent the mischiefs of a natural 
or artificial inundation. Dura continued more 
than sixty years to fulfil the w idles of its 
founders, and to provoke the jealousy of the 
Persians, who incessantly complained, that this 
impregnable fortress had been constructed in 
manifest violation of the treaty of peace between 
the two empires. 

Between the Euxine and the Cas- _ . 
plan, the countries oi Colchos, oribenMi 
Iberia, and Albania, are intersected 
in every direction by the branches of Mount 
Caucasus ; and the tw o principal gatesy or passes, 
from nordi to south, have been frequently con- 
founded in the geography both of the ancients 
and moderns. The name of Caspian or Albanian 
gates is properly applied to Dtrbend,iJ& which 
occupies a short declivity between the moun- 
tains and the sea : the city, if we give credit to 
local tradition, had been founded by tlie Greeks; 
and tins dangerous entrance was {buifieil by the 
kings of PersLu with a mole, elouble walls, and 
doors ot iron. "Ihe Iherutn gates ^ ' * are formed 
by a narrow pa-.sage of si.x miles in Blount 
Caucasus, which opens from the nortliern side 
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of II)eua or Georgia, into tlie plain that reaches 
to the Taiuiib and tlie Volga. A fortress, de- 
signed by Alexander perhaps, or one of his suc- 
tes-^oi-.s, to command tiiat important pass, had 
descended by right of conquest or inlieritance 
to a prince of the Huns, who offered it for a 
moderate price to the emperor : but while Anas- 
tasias paused, xvhile he timorously computed the 
cost and the distance, a more vigilant rival 
interposed, and Cabades forcibly occupie*! the 
straits of Caucasus. Tlie Albanian and Ibe- 
rian gates excluded the hor-iemon of Scythia 
from tile shortest and most practicable roads, 
and the wliole front of tlie mountains was co- 
vered by the rampart of Gog and Magog, the 
long wall which has excited the curiosity of an 
Arabian caliph and a Russian comjueror.i-** 
According to a recent description, huge stones 
seven feet thick, twenty-one feet in length or 
height, arc artificially joined without iron or 
cement, to compose a wall, which runs above 
three hundred miles from the shores of Dcrbend, 
over the hills and through the valleys of Dag- 
hestan and Georgia. Without a vision, such 
a work might be undertaken by the policy of 
Cabades ; without a miracle, it miglit be accom- 
plished hy Ids son, so formidable to the Romans 
under the name of Chosroes, so diar to the 
Orientals under the appellation of N'usliirwan. 
The Persian monarch held in his haiul the keys 
both of peace and war; but he stipulated, iii 
every treaty, that Justinian sliould contribute to 
the expense of a common barrier, winch equally 
protected the two empires from ;be inroads of 

the Scythians. 

VII. Justinian suppressed the scliools of 
Athens and the consulship of Rome, which had 
given so many sages and heroes to mankind. 
Both these institutions liad long since dege- 
nerated from their primitive glory ; yet some 
reproach maybe justly inflicted on the avarice 
and jealousy of a prince, by w hose hand such 
veiier,ible ruins uere destroyed. 

Ti'e 'ci! -K of Athens, after her Persian triumphs, 
adoptcil tlie philosophy of Ionia 
and the iheton'c of .'iitil} ; and these studies 
became the jsitriinony of a city, whose inhabit- 
ants, aI>out tliiity tliousand males, condensed, 
within the period of a sinifle life, the genius of 
ages and miUioiis. Our sense of the dignity of 
luiman nature is exalted by the simple recollec- 
tion, tliat Isocrates ' was the companion of 
Plato and Xenophon ; that he assisted, perhaps 
with the historian Thucydides, at the first repre- 
sentations of the (Edipus of Sophocles and tlie 
Iphigenia of Euripides ; and that his pupils 
risschines and Demosthenes conteiideil for the 
crown of patriotism in the presence of Aristotle, 
the master of 'J'heophrastus, who taught at 
Athens with the founders of the Stoic and 


Epicurean sects. The ingenuous youth of 
Attica enjoyed the benefits of their domestic 
education, which was communicated vvithout 
envy to the rival cities. Two thousand disciples 
heard the lessons of Theophrastus;*^^ the 
schools of rhetoric must have been still more 
populous than those of philosophy ; and a rapid 
succession of students diffused the fame of their 
teachers as far as tlie utmost limits of the Gre- 
cian language and name. Those limits were 
enlarged hy the victories of Alexander; the arts 
of Athens survived her freedom and dominion ; 
and the Creek colonies which the Macedonians 
planted in Egypt, and scattered over Asia, 
undertook long and frequent pilgrimages to 
worship tlie Muses in their favourite temple on 
the banks of the Ilissus. The Latin conquerors 
respectfully listened to the instructions of their 
subjects and captives ; the names of Cicero and 
Horace were em oiled in the schools of Athens; 
and after the perfect settlement of the Roman 
empire, the natives of Italy, of Africa, and of 
Britain, conversed in the groves of the Academy 
with their fellow-students of the East. The 
studies of philosophy and eloquence are con- 
genial to a popular state, which encourages the 
freedom of enquiry, and submits only to the 
force of persuarion. In the republics of Greece 
and Rome, the art of speaking was the powerful 
engine of patriotism or ambition ; and the 
schools of rhetoric poured forth a colony of 
Statesmen and legislator^. When tlie liberty 
of public debate was supjiressed, the orator, in 
the honourable pj-ofession of an advocate, might 
plead the cause of innocence and justice ; he 
might abuse his talents in the more profitable 
trade of panegyric ; and tlie same precepts con- 
tinued to dictate the fanciful declamations of 
; the sophist, and the chaster beauties of historical 
composition. The systems which professed to 
unfold the nature of God, of man, and of the 
universe, entertained tiie curiosity of the philo- 
sopliic student ; and according to the temper of 
his mind, he niigiit doubt with the sceptics, or 
decide with the Stoics, sublimely speculate with 
Plato, or severely argue witli Aristotle. The 
pride of the adverse sects bad fixed an unattain- 
able term <»f moral happiness and perfection : 
but the race was glorious ami salutary ; tlie dis- 
ciples of Zeno, and even those of Kpicums, 
were taught both to act and to suffer . and the 
death of Petronius was not less effectual than 
that of Seneca, to humble a tyrant by the dis- 
covery of his impotence. The light of science 
could not indeed be confined within the walls 
of Athens. Her incomparable writers address 
themselves to the human race; the living mas- 
ters emigrated to Italy and Asia; Rerytus, in 
later times, was devoted to the study of the law ; 
astronomy and physic were cultivated in the 
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musajum of Alexandria; but the Attic schools 
of rhetoric and philosophy maintained their 
superior reputation from the Peloponnesian war 
to the reign of Justinian. Athens, though 
situate in a barren soil, possessed a pure air, a 
free navigation, and the monuments of ancient 
art. That sacred retirement was seldom dis- 
turbed by the business of trade or government ; 
and the last of the Athenians were distinguished 
by their lively wit, the purity of their taste and 
language, their social manners, and some traces, 
at least in discourse, of the magnanimity of 
their fathers. In the suburbs of the city, the 
academy of the Platonists, the lyceeum of the 
Peripatetics, the portico of the Stoics, and the 
garden of the Epicureans, were planted with 
trees and decorated witli statues : and the philo- 
sophers, instead of being immured in a cloister, 
delivered their instructions in spacious and plea- 
sant walks, which, at different hours, were con- 
secrated to the exercises of the mind and body. 
The genius of the founders still lived in those 
venerable seats ; the ambition of succeeding to 
tlie masters of human reason, excited a gener- 
ous emulation ; and the merit of the candidates 
was determined, on each vacancy, by the free 
voices of an enlightened people, llie Athenian 
professors were paid by their disciples : accord- 
ing to their mutual wants and abilities, the price 
appears to have varied from a mina to a talent ; 
and Isocrates himself, who derides the avarice 
of the sophists, required, in his school of rhetoric, 
about thirty pounds from each of his hundred 
pupils. The wages of industry are just and 
honourable, yet the same Locrates shed tears at 
the first receipt of a stipend ; the Stoic miglit 
blush when lie wiL« hired to preach the contempt 
of money ; and I should be sorry to discover, 
that Aristotle or I’lato so far degenerated from 
the example of Socrates, as to exchange know- 
ledge for gold. But some property of lands 
and houses was settled by tfic permission of the 
laws, and the legacies of deceased friends, on 
the philosophic chairs of Athens. Epicurus 
bequeathed to his disciples the gardens which he 
had purchased for eighty niiiia^ or two hundred 
and fifty pounds, with a fund sufficient for their 
frugal subsistence and monthly festivals 
and the patrimony of Plato afforded an annual 
rent, which, in eight centuries, was gradually 
increased from tliree to one thousand pieces of 
gold.i'^7 The schools of Athens were pro- 
tected by the wisest anil most virtuous of the 
Roman princes. Tiie library which ILidrian 
founded, was placed in a portico adorned with 
pictures, statues, and a roof of alaf)aster, and 
supported by one hundred columns of Phrygian 
marble. The public salaries were assigned by 
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the generous spirit of the Antonines ; and each 
professor, of politics, of rhetoric, of the Pla- 
tonic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Epicu- 
rean philosopliy, received an annual stipend of 
ten thousand drachma?, or more than three hun- 
dred pounds sterling, After the death of 
Marcus, these liberal donations, and the privi- 
leges attached to the thrones of science, were 
abolished and revived, diminished and enlarged : 
but some vestige of royal bounty may be found 
under the*successors of Constantine; and their 
arbitrary choice of an unworthy candidate might 
tempt the philosophers of Athens to regret the 
days of independence and poverty. It is 
remarkable, that the impartial favour of tlie 
Antonines was bestowed on the four adverse 
sects of philosophy, which they considered as 
equally useful, or at lea.st as equally innocent. 
Socrates had formerly been the glory and the 
reproach of his country ; and the first lessons 
of Epicurus so strangely scandalised the pious 
ears of the Athenians, that by his exile, and 
that of his antagonists, they silenced all vain 
disputes concerning the nature of the gods. 
But in the ensuing year they recalled the hasty 
decree, restored the liberty of the schools, and 
were convinced, by the experience of ages, that 
the moral character of philosophers is not 
affected by the diversity of their theological 
speculations. 

The Gothic arms were less fatal 
to the schools of Athens than the 
establishment of a new religion, 
whose ministers superseded the exercise of rea- 
son, resolved every question by an article of 
faith, and condemned the infidel or sceptic to 
eternal flames. In many a volume of laborious 
controversy, they exposed the weakness of U»e 
understanding and the corruption of the heart, 
insulted human nature in the sages of antiquity, 
and proscribed the spirit of philosophical enquiry, 
so repugnant to the doctrine, or at least to the 
temper, of an humble believer. The surviving 
sect of the l^latonists, vv horn Plato would have 
blushed to acknowledge, extravagantly mingled 
a sublime tlieorj’ with the practice of supersti- 
tion and magic ; and as they remained alone in 
the midst of a Christian world, they indulged a 
secret rancour against the government of the 
church and state ; whose severity w'as still sus- 
pended over their heads. About a century after 
the reign of Julian,i^i Proclus,*^^ 
was permitted to teach in the philo- 
sophic chair of the academy ; and such was his 
industry, that he frequently, in the same day, 
pronounced five k^ssons, and composed seven 
hundreil lines. His sagacious mind exploretl 
the deepest questions of morals and metaphy- 
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sics, and he ventured to urge eighteen argu- 
ments against the Christian doctrine of the 
creation of the world. But in the inter\'ats of 
study, he per^nnalli/ conversed with Pan, ^Escu- 
lapius, and Minerva, in whose mysteries he was 
secretly initiated, and whose prostrate statues 
he adored; in the devout persuasion that the 
philosopher, who is a citizen of the universe, 
should be the priest of its various deities. An 
eclipse of the sun announced his approaching 
end ; and his life, with that of his scholar Isi- 
dore, compiled by two of their most learned 
His successors, disciples, exhibits a deplorable pic- 
A. D. 483— ture of the second childhood of 
human reason. Yet the golden chain, as it was 
fondly styled, of the Platonic succession, conti- 
nued forty-four years from the death of Proclus 
to the edict of Justinian, which imposed a 
perpetual silence on the schools of Athens, and 
excited the grief and indignation of the few re- 
maining votaries of Grecian science and super- 
stition. Seven friends and philosophers, Dio- 
genes and Hermias, Eulalius and Priscian, 
Damascius, Isidore, and Simplicius, who dis- 
sented from tlie religion of their sovereign, 
embraced the resolution of seeking in a foreign 
land the freedom which was denied in their 
native country. They had heard, and they cre- 
dulously believed, that tlie republic of Plato 
was realised in tlie despotic government of 
Persia, and that a patriot king reigned over tlie 
happiest and must virtuous of nations. They 
were soon astonished by the natural discovery, 
that Persia resembled the other countries of the 
globe ; that Chosroes, who affected the name of 
a philosopher, was vain, cruel, and ambitious ; 
that bigotry, and a spirit of intolerance, prevailed 
among the Magi ; that the nobles were haughty, 
the courtiers servile, and the magi-»trates unjust ; 
that the guilty sometimes escaped, arid that the 
innocent were often oppressed. The disappoint- 
ment of the philosophers provoked them to 
overlook the real virtues of the Persians; and 
they were scandalised, more deeply perhaps than 
liecame their priitession, with the plurality of 
wives and concubines, the incestuous marriages, 
and the custom of exposing dead bodies to the 
dogs and vultures, instead of hiding them in 
the earth, or consuming them with fire. Their 
repentance was expressed by a precipiUite return, 
and they loudly declared that they hatl rather 
die on the borders of the empire, than enjov the 
wealth and favour of the b-u-barian. From this j 
journey, however, they derived a benetit wliich 
reriects tije purest lustre on the character of 
Chosroes. lie required, tJiat the seven saijes 
who had visited the court of Persia, shoultl be 
exempted from the penal laws which Justinian 
enacted against his Pagan subjects ; and this 
privilege, expressly stipulated in a treaty of 
peace, v\as guarded by the vigilance of a powor- 
The !a.a nf the mediator. ^ Simplicius and his 

philosophers. Companions ended their lives in 


peace and obscurity ; and as they left no discii)les, 
they terminate the long fist of Grecian philoso- 
phers, who may be justly praised, notwithstand- 
ing their defects, as the wisest and most virtuous 
of their contemporaries. The writings of Sim- 
plicius are now extant. His physical and meta- 
physical commentaries on Aristotle have passed 
away with the fashion of the times ; but his 
' moral interpretation of Epictetus is preserved 
in the library of nations, as a classic book, 
most excellently adapted to direct the will, to 
purify the heart, and to confirm the understand- 
ing, by a just confidence in the nature both of 
God and man. 

About the same time that Py- ^he Roman 
thajjoras first invented the appel- consulship ei- 

1 - o , *1 , -t tinguishwl by 

lation or philosopher, liberty and Justmian. 
the consulship were founded at 
Rome by the elder Brutus. The revolutions 
of the consular office, which may be viewed in 
the successive lights of a substance, a shadow, 
and a name, have been occasionally mentioned 
in the present history. The first magistrates 
of the repul)lic had been chosen by the people, 
to exercise, in the senate and in the camp, the 
powers of peace and war, which were afterwards 
translated to the emperors. But the tradition 
of ancient dignity w’as long revered by the 
Romans and barbarians, A Gothic historian 
ajiplauds the consulship of 'I'hcodoric as the 
height of all temporal glory and greatness 
the king of Italy himself congratulates those 
annual favourites of fortune, who, without the 
cares, enjoyed the splendour of the throne ; and 
at the eiul of a thousand years, two consuls 
were created by the sovereigns of Rome and 
Constantinople, for the sole purpose of giving a 
date to tlie year, and a festival to the people. 
But the expenses of this festival, in which the 
wealthy and the vain aspired to surpass their 
predecessors, inson'sibly arose to the enormous 
sum of fourscore thousand pounds ; the wisest 
senators declined an useless honour, which 
involved the certain ruin of their families ; and 
to this reluctance I should impute the frequent 
chasms in the last age of the consular Fasti* 
The predecessors of Justinian had assisted from 
the pu!>lic treasures the dignity of the less opu- 
lent candidates ; the avarice of that prince pre- 
ferred the cheaper and more convenient method 
of advice and regulation. Seven processions 
or Spectacles were the number to which his 
edict confined the horse and chariot races, the 
atfiletic sports, the music, and pantomimes of 
the theatre, and the hunting of wild beasts ; and 
small pieces of silver were discreetly substituted 
to the gohl medals, which had ahvays excited 
tumult and drunkenness, wiien they were scat- 
tered with a profuse hand among tlie populace. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, and Ids own 
example, the succession of consuls finally ceased 
in the thirteenth year of Justinian, whose des- 
potic temper might be gratified by the silent 
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extinction of a title %\lnch admonished the Ro- 
nians of their ancient freedom, Yet the 
annual consulsliip still lived in the minds of the 
people; they fondly expected its speedy restor- 
ation ; they applauded the gracious condescen- 
sion of successive princes, by whom it was as- 
sumed in the first year of their reign ; and three 
centuries elapsed, after the death of Justinian, 
before that obsolete dignity, which had been 
suppressed by custom, could be abolished by 
law. Xhe imperfect mode of distinguishing 
each year by the name of a magistrate, was 
usually supplied by the date of a permanent acra : 
the creation of the world, according to the sep- 
tuagint version, was adopted by the Greeks 
and the Latins, since the age of Charlemagne, 
have computed their time from tlie birth of 
Christ. 


CHAP. XLI. 

Conquests of Justinian in the West. — Character 
and Jirst Catnpai^ns of Helisanus. — He in- 
vades and subdues the Vandal A'lngdom of 
ulfrica. — His Triumphs — The Gothic War* 
•— He recovers SicUi/j ^'aples, and Home. — 
Siege of Rome hy the Goths. — Their Retreat 
and Losses . — Surrender of Ravenna, — Glory 
of Belisarius. — His domestic Shame and Mis- 
fortunes. 

Justinian When Justinian ascended the 
J^^rAMca. throne, about fifty years after tlie fall 
A. D. of the W estern empire, the kingdoms 

of the Goths and Vandals had obtained a solid, 
and, as it miglit seem, a legal establishment 
both in Europe and Africa. The titles wliich 
Roman victory had inscribed, wore erased witli 
equal justice by the sword of the barbarians; 
and tlieir successful rajiine derived a more ve- 
nerable sanction from time, from treaties, and 
from the oaths of fidelity, already repeated by a 
second or third generation of obedient subjects. 
Experience and Christianity had refuted the 
superstitious hope, that Rome was founded by 
the gods to reign for ever over the nations of 
the earth. But the proud claims of perpetual and 
indefeasible dominion, which her soldiers could 
no longer maintain, was firmly asserted by her 
statesmen and lawyers, whose opinions have 
been sometimes re\ived and propagated in tlie 
modern schools of jurisprudence. After Home 


herself had been stripped of the Imperial pur- 
ple, the princes of Constantinople assumed the 
sole and sacred sceptre of the monarchy ; de- 
manded, as tlieir riglitful inheritance, the pro- 
vinces which had been subdued by the consuls, 
or possessed by the Ca-sars ; and feebly aspired 
to deliver their taithful subjects of the Vest 
from the usurpation of heretics and barbarians. 
The execution of this splendid design was in 
some degree reserved for Justinian. During 
the five first years of his reign, he reluctantly 
waged a costly and unprofitable war against the 
Persians; till his pride submitted to his am- 
liition, and he purchased, at the price of foul* 
hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling, 
the benefit of a precarious truce, which, in the 
language of both nations, was dignified with the 
appellation of the endless peace. The safety of 
tlie East enabled the emperor to employ his 
forces against the Vandals ; and the internal 
state of Africa afforded an honourable motive, 
and promised a powerful support, to tlie Roman 
arms. > 

According to the testament of the state of the 
founder, the African kingdom had 
; lineally descended to Hilderic, the a.d. sis—sso. 
eldest of the Vandal princes. A mild disposi- 
tion inclined the son of a tyrant, the grandson of 
a conqueror, to prefer the counsels of clemency 
and peace ; and his accession was marked by 
the salutary edict, which restored two hundred 
bishops to their churches, and allowed the free 
profession of the Athanasian creed .2 But the 
Catholics accepted, w ith cold and transient gra- 
titude, a favour so inadequate to their preten- 
sions, and the virtues of llilderic offended the 
prejudices of his countrj-men. The Arian 
clergy presumed to insinuate that he had re- 
nounced the faith, and the soldiers more loudly 
complained that lie had degenerated from the 
courage, of his ancestors. His ambassadors 
w ere suspected of a secret and disgraceful nego- 
tiation in the Byzantine court; and liis general, 
the Aclulles ,3 as he was named, of the Vandals, 
lost a battle against the naked and disorderly 
Moors. The public discontent was oeiimer 
exasperated by Gelimer, whose age, a.d. 530-354. 
descent, and military fame, gave him an appa- 
rent title to the succession: he assumed, with the 
consent of the nation, the reins of government; 
and his unfortunate sovereign sunk without a 
struggle from the throne to a dungeon, w here 
he w as strictly guarded w ith a faithful counsellor, 
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and his unpopular nephew the Achilles of the 
Vandals. But the indulgence which Hilderic 
had shown to his Catholic subjects had power- 
fully recommended him to the favour of Justi-' 
nian, who, for the benefit of his own sect, could 
acknowledge the use and justice of religious 
toleration : their alliance, while the nephew of 
Justin remained in a private station, was ce- 
mented by the mutual exchange of gifts and 
letters; and the emperor Justinian asserted the 
cause of royalty and friendship. In two succes- 
sive embassies, he admonished the usurper to 
repent of his treason, or to abstain, at least, from 
any further violence, w’hich might provoke the 
displeasure of God and of the Romans ; to 
reverence the laws of kindred and succession, 
and to suffer an infirm old man peaceably to 
end his days, either on the throne of Carthage, 
or in the palace of Constantinople. The passions 
or even the prudence of Gelirner compelled him 
to reject these requests, which were urged in the 
haughty tone of menace and command ; and he 
justified his ambition in a language rarely sp<»ken 
in the Byzantine court, by alleging tlie right of 
a free people to remove or punisfi tiieir clnef | 
magistrate, who had failed In the evecution of I 
the kingly office. After this fruitless evpo^tu- | 
lation, the caj)tive monarch was more rigorou'.Iy ' 
treated, lus no()hew was ileprived of Jus eyes. ' 
and the cruel Vandal, contkL'iit in his strength | 
and distance, derided the ^ai^ threats and slow ; 
preparations of the emperor of the East. Jus- 
tinian resolved to delis er or revenge his friend, ' 
Gelirner to maintain his usurpation • and the , 
war was preceded, accortb'ng to the practice of i 
civilised nations, by the most solemn protest- 
ations, that each party was sincerely desirous of 
peace. 

p*fhites on the The report of an African war was 

African WAT. jjrateful only to the vain and idle 
populace of Constantinople, whose poverty ex- ' 
etnpted them from tribute, and whose couardice ! 
was seldom exposed to militarv' service. But , 
the wi^er citiztiis, judged of the future 
by the past, revolved in their memory tlie im- 
mense lo->s, both of men and monev, which the 
empire had sustained in the expedition of Basi- 
bscus. The troops, which, after five laborious 
campaigns, had been recalled from the Persian 
frontier, dreadeil the sea, the climate, and the 
arms of an unknovMi enemy. The ministers of ' 
tlie finances computed, as far ils they might . 
compute, the demands of an African war; the • 
taxes which must be found and le-vied to supply I 
those ins.itiato demands; and the ilanger, lest 
their own li\es, or at least their lucrative em- i 
pioyments, should be iiuule responsible fi>r the • 
deficiency of the supply. Inspired by such | 
selfish motives (for we may not suspect him of \ 
any zeal for the public good;, John of Cappa- 1 
docia ventured to oppose in full council the j 
inclinations of his master. He confessed, that ■ 
a victory of sucii importance could not be too • 
dearly purchased ; but he represented in a grave i 


discourse the certain difficulties and the uncertain 
event. “ You undertake,” said the priefect, “to 
“ besiege Carthage by land, the distance is not 
less than one hundred and forty days’ journey ; 
“ on the sea, a whole year must elapse before 
“ you can receive any intelligence from your 
“ fleet. If Africa should be reduced, it cannot 
** be preserved without the additional conquest 
" of Sicily and Italy. Success will impose the 
“ obligation of new laliours ; a single misfortune 
“ will r ttract the barbarians into the heart of 
“ your exhausted empire.” Justinian felt the 
weight of this salutary advice ; he was confounded 
by the unwonted freedom of an obsequious ser- 
vant ; and the design of the war would perhaps 
have been relinquished, if his courage had not 
been revived by a voice which silenced the 
doubts of profane reason. I have seen a 
“ vision,” cried an artful or fanatic bishop of 
the East. “ It is the will of Heaven, O emperor! 
“ that you should not abandon your holy enter- 
“ terprise for the deliverance of the African 
“ church. The God of battles will march 
“ before your standard, and disperse your ene- 
“ mies, who arc the enemies of his Son.” The 
emperor might be tempted, and his counsellors 
were constrained, to give credit to this seasonable 
rc\eLition: but they derived more rational hope 
from the revolt, which the adherents of Hilderir 
or Athanarius liad already excited on the borders 
of the \'andal monarchy, Prudentiu«, an African 
subject, had pri\ately rignified his loyal inten- 
tions. and a small military aid restored the pro- 
vince of Tripoli to the obedience of the Romans. 
The government of Sardinia had been intrusted 
to Go<las, a valiant barbarian : he suspended the 
payment of tribute, disclaimed his allegiance to 
the usurper, and gave audience to the emissaries 
of Justinian, who found him master of that 
fruitful island, at the head of his guards, and 
proudly invested with the ensigns of rovalty. 
The forces of the Vandals were diminished by 
discord .md sU'picion ; tlie Roman armies were 
animated by the spirit of Belisarius; one of 
those heroic names which are familiar to every 
age and to eveiy nation. 

Tlie xVfricamis of new Rome was 

, I , , 1 and 

born, and peinaps educated, among ririuM.if 

the I'hraciun peasants, without any 
of tho'.e advantages which had formed the vir- 
tues of tlie elder and vounger Scipio; a noble 
origin, liberal studies, and the emulation of a free 
state. The silence of a loquacious secretary 
may be admitted, to prove that the \outh of Beli- 
siu ills could not afford any subject of praise: he 
served, most assuredly, with valour and reputa- 
tion, among the private guards of Justinian ; 
and when his patron became emperor, the do- 
mestic was promoted to military command. 
After a bold inroad into Per-^armenia, in which 
his glory was shared by a colleague, and his pro- 
gress was checked by an enemy, Belisarius re- 
paired to the important station of Dara, where 
he first accepted the service of Procopius, the 
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^ Hus services fWthful companion, and diligent secret deliberation, each of the Roman generals 

historian of his exploits.® The Mir- was apprehensive, rather than ambitious, of the 
A. D. 559-532. ranes of Persia advanced, with dangerous honour ; but as soon as Justinian Imd 
forty thousand of her best troops, to raze the declared his preference of superior merit, their 
fortihcations of Dara ; and signiHed the day and envy was rekindled by the unanimous applause 
the hour on which the citizens should prepare a which was given to the choice of lielisarius. 
bath for hi:, refreshment after the toils of victory. The temper of the B>zantine court may encou- 
He encountered an adversary equal to himself, rage a suspicion, that the hero was darkly assisted 
by the new title of General of the East; his su- by the intrigues of his wife, the fair and subtle 
perior in the science of war, but much inferior Antonina, who alternately enjoyed the con- 
in the number and quality of his troops, which fidence, and incurred tlie hatred, of the em})ress 
amounted only to twenty-five thousand Romans Theodora. The birth of Antonina was ignoble, 
^ and strangers, relaxed in their discipline, and she descended from a family of charioteers ; and 

humbled by recent disasters. As the level plain her chastity has been stained with the foulest 
of Dara refused^ all shelter to stratagem and reproach. Yet she reigned with long and absu- 
ainbush, Belisarius protected his front with a lute power over the mind of her illustrious hus- 
deep trench, which was prolonged at first in band ; and if Antonina disdained the merit of 
perpendicular, and afterwards in parallel, lines, conjugal fidelity, she expressed a manly frieiid- 
to cover the wings of cavalry advantageously ship to Belisarius, whom slie accompanied with 
posted to command the flanks and rear of the undaunted resolution in all the hardships and 
enemy, hen the Homan centre was shaken, dangers of a military life.7 
their well-timed and rapid charge tlecided the The preparations for the African rnp.iratiwt 
conflict: tl>e standard of Persia fell; the im- war were not unworthy of the last 

fled ; tile infantry threw away their buck- contest between liome and CiU*- -■v i) 
lers, and eight thousand of the vanquished were thage. I'lie pride and flower of the army con- 
left on the field of battle. In the next campaign, sistedof the guards of Belisarius, who, according 
Syria was invaded on the side of the desert; and to the pernicious indulgence of the titnes devoted 
Belisarius, with twenty thousand men, hastened themselves by a particular oath of fidelity to the 
from Dara to the relief of the province. During service of their patrons. Their strength and 
the whole summer, the designs of the enemy stature, for which they had been curiously se- 
vere baffled by his skilful dispositions: he lected, the goodness of tiieir horses and aimour, 
pressed tlieir retreat, occupied each night their and the assiduous practice of all tlie exercises of 
camp of the preceding day, and vvould have sc- war, enabled them to act wliatever their courage 
cured a bloodless victory, if he could have resisted might prompt; and tl.eir courage was exalted 
the impatience of his own troops. Tl>eir valiant by the soci.d honour of their rank, and the ]Kr. 
promise was faintly supported in the hour of sonal ambition of favour and fiirtime. I’mir 
battle; the right wing was expo'ied by the frea- hundred of the bravest i.f the IKruIi inarclud 
cheroiis or cowardly desertion of the Christian under the banner of the faitliful and active I’ha- 
Arabs; the Huns, a veteran band of eight liun- ras ; their untractable valour was more hijlily 
dred warriors, were oppressed by superior man- prized than the tame suhmission of the Grevks 
hers ; tlie fliglit of the I saurians was intercepted ; and Svrians; and of sucii importance was it 
but the Koman infantry stood firm on the left; deemed to procure a reinforcement of six liim- 
fur Belisarius himself, dismounting from his dred Massageta:. or Huns, that they were allured 
horse, showed them that intrepid despair was by frautl and deceit to engage in a naval expe- 
tlicir only safety. They turned their backs to dition. Five thou'^and horse and ten tliousand 
the Euphrates, and their faces to the enemy ; foot were embarked at Constantinople for the 
innumerable arrows glanced without effect from conquest of Africa, hut the infantry, for the 
the compact and shelving order of their bucklers ; most part levied in Thrace and Isauria, yielded 
an impenetrable line of pikes was ojiposed to the to the more prevailing use and reputation of the 
repeated assaults of the Persian cavalry ; and cavalry ; and the Scythian bow wa.s the weapon 
after a resistance of many hours, the remaining on which the armies of Home were now reducid 
troops were skilfully embarked under the shadow to place their principal dependence. From a 
of the night. The Persian commander retired laudable desire to assert the dignitv of Ins theme, 
with disorder and disgrace, to answer a strict Procopius defends the soldiers of Ins own time 
account of the lives of so many soldiers which against the morose critics, who confined that 
he had civnsunied in a barren victory. But the respectable name to the heavv -armed v\arriors 
fame of Belisarius was not sullied by a defe.at, of antiquity, and maliciously nb^erved, that the 
in which lie alone had saved his .army fr<*m the word archrr is introduced by Homer"' as a term 
constijut-nces of their own rashness, the .ap- of contempt. “ Siuh cwuUn jtt might p‘ rlj.ips 
proach of peace relieveil him from the guard «»f be due to the naked vnutlis uho api’i-, ared i»n 
the eastern frontier, and his conduct in the ** foot iu the fields of Tr«»v . and, i nrking hi hind 
sedition of Constantinople amply di-chariied his “ a tumhstone, or the slu'eld of a fritnd, dnw 
oiiligations to the emperor. '\Vhen the .African “ the bowstring to tlieir hria-t.'' ami flisniis^d 
war became the topic of popular discourse and “ a feeble and liisle-'S arrow. But our .irchtrs 

6 The two first Persian carr.paiens u( Beli-.ariii'. we fajrlt aod n"t •Ip'.rt'.c the ’rrr'v. f-l the ami in the of Itn., 

eotnouslT related by hi' secretary ( PiTitn. i. i, r 12 rar-d/»n.', Pvi , a t I • . * ; i-t . >1 t.. n -u,.' * . •«, ari -t* 

* See the birth and charactEr of Antomi.a, m the Vuecdotes c. 1. in therr -I'WMii'r.ln,.-', 

’ and the notes ,<f -Vlernanna', p. 3. 9 Sn .. t'u I > v! a H - » 

8 See Uie Preface of I’rocopuis. The enemies of archwy mutht o'!!, i.e - 1 ow - . » h i.h. i' »!■ e t ‘i r ir* I "C the ji- 

<TRote the repr.>a..hes <-f Ibi n.^tie t Ihad, jS 3c ; and Ihe j*er titioles vl ti-r ^ • r 1 * < ,r n » t » i.- » 

nutters Tulnera renlis ('lu. 3Sl.) jet the K«man»c«*i«l A—., . i.*. , j>-, - v 
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“ (pursues the historian) are mounted on horses, 
“ win’ch they manage with admirable skill ; their 
“ head and shoulders are protected by a casque 
“ or buckler ; they w'ear greaves of iron on their 
‘ legs, and their bodies are guarded by a coat of 
“ mail. On their right side hangs a quiver, a 
“ sword on their left, and their hand is accus- 
“ tomed to wield a lance or javelin in closer 
“ combat. Their bows are strong and weighty ; 
“ they shoot in every possil)le direction, ad- 
“ vancing, retreating, to tlie front, to the rear, 
“ or to either flank ; and as they are taught to 
• draw the bowstring not to the breast, but to 
the right ear, finn indeed must be the annour 
“ that can resist the rapid violence of their shaft.” 
Five hundred transports, navigated by twenty 
tliousand mariners of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia, 
were collected in the harliour of Constantinople. 
The smallest of these vessels may be computed 
at thirty, the largest at five hundred, tons ; and 
the fair average will supply an allowance, liberal, 
but not profuse, of about one hundred thousand 
tons, 10 for the reception of thirty-five thousand 
soldiers and sailors, of five thousand horses, of 
arms, engines, and military stores, and of a suf- 
ficient stock of water and provi^ions for a voyage, 
perhaps, of three months. The proud galleys, 
which in fonner ages swept the Mediterranean 
with so many hundred oars, liad long since dis- 
appeared ; and the fleet of Justinian was escorted 
only by ninety-two light brigantines, covered 
from the missile weapons of the enemy, and 
rowed by two thousand of the brave and robust 
youth of Constantinople. Twenty-two generals 
are named, most of whom were afterwards dis- 
tinguished in the wars of Africa and Italy: but 
the supreme command, both by land and sea, 
was delegated to Belisarius alone, with a bound- 
less power of acting according to his discretion, 
as if the emperor himself were present. The 
separation of the naval and military professions 
is at once the eflfect and the cause of the modern 
improvements in the science of navigation and 
maritime war. 

Departure of Ifl the Seventh year of the reign 
A*Dw33, of Justinian, and about the time of 
the summer solstice, the whole fleet 
of six hundred shjps was ranged in martial 
pomp before the gardens of the palace, 'i'hc 
patriarch pronounced his benediction, the em- 
peror signified his last commands, the general’s 
trumpet gave the signal of departure, and every 
heart, according to its fears or wishes, explored 
with anxious curiosity the omens of misfortune 
and success. The first halt was made at l*e- 
rinthus or Heracica, where Belisarius waited five 
days to receive some Thracian horses, a military 
gift of his sovereign. From thence the fleet 
pursued their course through the midst of the 
Propontis ; but as they struggled to pass tlie 
Straits of the Hellespont, an unfavourable wind 
detained them four days at Abydus, where the 

10 The_text appears to allow for the largest vessels .SO.nno me- 
olmni, or "VN to tons (since the Ttufiimnii* wemhe<l Im) Roman, or li'J 
avoirdiipois, pounds) I have cn en a more rational int*TpretUion, 
by 8upp.>sing that the Attic stvle of rroropin. i-smceaK the lecril 
md popular a sixth part'of the (H'>i>|»er’s Anne it 

Measures, p. 1 Yi, Ac ). A contrirv and indeed a strantrer mistake 
has crept into an oration of Dinarchiis (contra Demosthenein, in 
# Beiske, Orator. Grsc. tom. iv. P. i, p. Bv redurim: the 

nvmber o, ships from 3tX) to 50. and translatine bv 

or p.^unds, Cousin ha^ u('r'erMU,tv aliuwid 5U0 toiw for the whole 
of the Impenai tieet — Lid he never think ? 


general exhibited a memorable lesson of firm- 
ness and severity. Two of the Huns, who in 
a drunken quarrel had slain one of their fellow- 
soldiers, were instantly shown to the army 
siiNpeiided on a lofty gibbet. The national in- 
dignity was resented l)y their countrymen, wlio 
disclaimed the servile laws of the empire, and 
a.->serted the free privilege of Scythia, where a 
small fine was allowed to expiate the hasty 
sallies of intemperance and anger. Their com- 
plaints were specious, their clamours were loud, 
and tlie Romans were not averse to the ex- 
ample of disorder and impunity. But the 
rising sedition was appeased by the authority 
and eloquence of the general : and he repre- 
sented to tlie a.ssembled troops the obligation 
of justice, the importance of discipline, the 
rewards of piety and virtue, and the unpardon- 
able guilt of murder, which, in his apprehen- 
sion, was aggravated rather than excused by 
the vice of intoxication, In the navigation 
from the Hellespont to Peloponnesus, which 
the Greeks, after the siege of Troy, had per- 
formed in four days,i- the fleet of Belisarius 
was guided in their course by his master-galley, 
conspicuous in the day by the redness of the 
sails, and in the night by the torches blazing 
from the mast-head. It was the duty of the 
pilots, as they steered betw'een the islands, and 
turned the capes of 31 alca and Teenarium, to 
preserve tlie just order and regular intervals of 
such a multitude of ships ; as the wind was 
fair and moderate, their laljours were not un- 
successful, and tlie troops were safely disem- 
barked at Methone on the Messenian coast, to 
repose themselves for a wljile after the fatigues 
of the sea. In this place they experienced how 
avarice, invested with authority, may sport with 
the lives of thousands which are bravely ex- 
posed for the public service. According to 
militar)’ practice, tlie bread or biscuit of tlic 
Romans was twice prepared in the oven, and 
a diminution of one fourth was cheerfully 
allowed for tlie loss of weight. To gain this 
miserable profit, and to save the expense of 
wood, the praifoct John of Cappadocia had given 
orders, that tlie flour should be slightly baked 
by the same fire which warmed the baths of 
Constantinople ; and when the sacks were opened, 
a soft and mouldy paste was distributed to the 
army. Such unwliolesome food, assisted by the 
heat of tJie climate and season, soon produced 
an epidemical disease, which swept away five 
hundred soldiers. Tlieir health was restored 
by the diligence of Belisarius, who provided 
fresh bread at Methone, and boldly expressed Ins 
just and humane indignation ; the emperor heard 
his complaint ; the general was praised ; but the 
minister was not punished. From the port of 
Methone, the pilots steered along the western coast 
of Peloponnesus, as far as the isle of Zacyntluis, 
or Zant, before they undertook the voyage (in 

111 have read of a Creek lesiiiator, who inflicted a donJile p«>altf 
on the crimes committed m a state of intoxication ; but it seem* 
agreed that thi- win rather a than a moral law. 

li Or even m three dav^, vince thev anchored the hist evening In 
the neiijhlwurinjj isle of Teneilo> the second day they sailed to 
I«sbos. the third to the promontory of Eubrea, and on the fourth 
thev reached -Argos (Honitr. Ody,s. r. 13(»-1S5. W’ood’s 
on Homer, j, Rl— Hi ) A pirate sailed from the Hellespont to the 
seaport of ^parta in three days (Xenophon, Hellen. I- u. c. 1 j. 
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their eyes a most arduous voyage) of one hun- 
dred leagues over the Ionian Sea. As the fleet 
was surpn'>ed by a calm, sixteen days w’ere 
consumed in the slow na% igation ; and even the 
general uould have suffered the intolerable 
liartlship of tliirst, if the ingenuity of Antonina 
had not preserved the water in glass bottles 
which she buried deep in the sand in a part of 
the ship impervious to the rays of the sun. At 
length tlie harbour of Caucana,i3 on the south- 
ern side of Sicily, afforded a secure and hos- 
pitable shelter. The Gothic officers who go- 
verned the island in the name of the daughter 
and grandson of Theodonc obeyed their im- 
prudent orders, to receive the troops of Justi- 
nian like friends and allies : provisions were 
liberally supplied, the cavalry was lemounted,*^ 
and Procopius soon returned from Syracuse wdth 
correct information of the state and designs of 
the V’andals. His intelligence determined 13e- 
lisarius to hasten his operations, and his wise 
impatience was seconded by the winds. The 
fleet lost sight of Sicily, passed before the isle 
of Malta, discovered the capes of Africa, ran 
along the coast with a strong gale from the 
north-east, and finally cast anchor at the pro- 
montory of Caput Vada, about five days’ journey 
to the south of Carthage. is 
BeJisaritts Gelimer had been informed 

lands on the of the approach of the enemy, he 
Africa— must have delayed the conquest of 
September. Sardinia, for the immediate defence 
of his person and kingdom. A detachment of 
five thousand soldiers, and one hundred and 
twenty galleys, would have joined the remain- 
ing forces of the \’'andals ; and the descendant 
of Genseiic miglit have surprised and oppressed 
a fleet of deep-laden transports incapable of 
action, and of light brigantines that seemed only 
qualified for flight. Belisarius had secretly 
trembled when he overhtaid his soldiers, in the 
passage, emboldening each other to confess their 
appreliensions : if they were once on shore, they 
hoped to maintain the honour of their arms; 
but if they should be attacked at sea, they did 
not blush to acknowledge that they wanted 
courage to contend at the same time with the 
winds, the waves, and the barbarians. The 
knowledge of their sentiments decided Beli- 
sarius to seize the first opportunity of landing 
them on the coast of Africa ; and he prudently 
rejected, in a council of war, the proposal of 
sailing vv ith the fleet and army into the port of 
Carthage. Three months after their departure 
from C’onsUmtinople, the men and horses, the 
arms ami military stores, were safely disem- 
barked, and five soldiers were left as a guard on 
board each of the sliips, which were 4h'.p<»ed in 
the form of a semicircle, dhe reniaimier ot 
the troops occupied a camp on tlie sea-shore, 


which tliey fortified, according to ancient dis- 
cipline, with a ditch and rampart ; and the 
discovery of a source of fresh water, while it 
allayed the thirst, excited the superstitious con- 
fidence, of the Romans. The next morning, 
some of the neighbouring gardens were pil- 
laged; and Belisarius, after chastising tlie of- 
fenders, embraced the slight occasion. Imt the 
decisive moment, of inculcating the maxims of 
justice, moderation, and genuine policy. “ ^Vhen 
“ I first accepted the commission of subduing 
‘‘ Africa, I depended much le&s,” said the ge- 
neral, “ on the numbers, or even tlie bravery, 
‘‘ of my troops, than upon the friendly disposi- 
** tion of the natives, and their immortal hatred 
to the Vandals. You alone can deprive me 
of this liope : if you continue to extort by 
“ rapine what might be purchased for a little 
“ money, such acts of violence will reconcile 
“ these implacable enemies, and unite them in 
a just and holy league against the invaders 
“ of their countrj'.” These exhortations were 
enforced by a rigid discipline, of which the 
soldiers themselves soon felt and praised the 
salutary efl'ects. The inhabitants, instead of 
deserting their houses, or hiding their com, 
supplied the Romans with a fair and liberal 
market: the civil officers of the province con- 
tinued to exercise their functions in the name 
of Justinian: and the clergy, fiom motives of 
conscience and interest, assiduously laboured to 
promote the cause of a Catholic emperor. The 
small town of Siillecte,'’" one day's journey 
from the camp, had the honour of being fore- 
most to open lier gates, and to resume her 
ancient allegiance: the larger cities of Ltptls 
and Adrumetum imitated the example of lev alty 
as soon as Belisarius appeared; and he ad- 
vanced without oppobitioii as far as Grasse, a 
palace of the Vanilal kings, .it the distance of 
fifty miles from Carthage. The weary Romans 
inclulged themselves in the refreshment of shady 
groves, cool fountains, and delicious fruits; 
and the preference which Procopius allows to 
these gardens over any that he had seen, either 
in the East or West, may be ascribed eitlier to 
the taste or the fatigue of the historian. In 
three generations, prosperity and a warm cli- 
mate had dissolved the harOy virtue of the Van- 
dals, who insensibly became the most luxurious 
of mankind. In their villas and gardens, which 
might deserve the Persian name of paradise, 
they enjoyed a cool and elegant repose; and, 
after the daily use of the bath, the barbarians 
were seated at a table profusely spread with the 
delicacies of the land and sea. d'heir silken 
tobes, loosely fl(»wing after tlie fashion of tlie 
Medes, were embroidered with gold . love arid 
hunting were the labours of their lite, aiul their 
vacant hours were amused by pantomimes. 


IV Cauniia, near ramanna, is at least SO miles i3'-0or t'J** stadia) 
from SsraiUNC (duser. >!Cilia Antiqna, p. I'tl i. 

11 FrtK.opiu-, (iotliie 1 . 1 c V. 'iibi toliit hmmmm apta qiia- 
dnjfis e<iua, in the Skili.in pastures of (Tro'phus (H>>nt « ann n. 
liS.) Afra^ia-. - - - - inaijnaiiimum quondam >;etieratnr equ'.nim 
(Vir,;. .^neid. in. 701.). Thero'-. horse'. » hose sittoneS are im- 
monahied b> Pnular, were l>re<! m thii coui'trj 

io The Caput Vada ot i’rtM:opiU' Inhere .'u-.Uniin aiteraanN 
founded a citj — dt Kditu . 1 vi t. fi.; ts thf |»TOi”or!t<'T> of V.j.mon 
in Strabo, tlie Bratluxles of Ptoie-nj, the Capaudia of the n.o. 
dem., a lon-j narrow slip tliat runs into the sea ishawS fr.'re'', 

p. in.j. 

iO A centurion of 3Iaik Antony expresstd, tliough in a n.o.c 


manU strain, the «ime dislike to the ^ea and to naral combats {P!u- 
! tanh in Artonio, p. IT"-*', edit Hen.SlM'l 

1 17 "ullerte IS i>crh.<j>s th- T urri'. Hann-balis, an oln building, 
now as Un:e as the Tewsr of I ordon Iht tnarrh ot Beuxmis 
to Adrwmet'irn, Ate is .Ihistrsied Iw (he rat"pai_ri I ursar 

1 fHinius, de Belli Ifritano, will' tlu- Anahse of lnudiardii, and 


, anan.e ndfisb’-Ti s.'.j-f. *p m l.rsii,i"*v i.e rei rt--< b' the 

. r.wal carder of ui i V'o> ..-'i r; < »:. >i , ■ , p , , i ■'le, toe 

! itretK r-.ii.uii. O' C t.r st jerUs-l ni l 1 1 vi (;u'. Pa tor'u i ir, 
I j TJ — l*'l AUu Its falius, 1 i }• M*. 
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clmriot-races, and the music and dances of the 
tlieatre. 

Pefeat- the ® marcli of ten or twelve days, 

•N'aiKiais ina the vigllance of Belisarius was con- 
fin,t battle. awakc and active against his 

unseen enemies, by whom, in every place, and 
at every hour, he might be suddenly attacked. 
An officer of confidence and merit, John the 
Armenian, led the vanguard of three hundred 
horse ; six hundred Massagetaa covered at a 
certain distance the left flank ; and the whole 
fleet, steering along the coast, seldom lost sight 
of the army, which moved each day about twelve 
miles, and lodged in the evening in strong camps, 
or in friendly towns. The near approach of 
the Romans to Carthage filled the mind of 
Gelimer with anxiety and terror. He prudently 
wished to protract the war till his brother, with 
his veteran troops, should return from the con- 
quest of Sardinia; and he now lamented the 
rash policy of his ancestors, who, by destroying 
the fortifications of Africa, had left him only 
the dangerous resource of risking a battle in the 
neighbourhood of his capital. The Vandal con- 
querors, from their original number of fifty 
thousand, were multiplied, without including 
tlieir women and children, to one hundred and 
sixty thousand fighting men : and such forces, 
animated with valour and union, might have 
crushed, ai. their first landing, the feeble and 
exhausted bands of tlie Roman general. But 
the friends of the captive king were more in- 
clined to accept the invitations, than to re-ist 
the progress, of Belisarius; and many a proud 
barbarian disguised his aversion to war under 
tile more specious name of his hatred to the 
usurper. Yet the authority and promises of 
Gelimer collected a formidable army, and his 
plans were concerted some degree of mili- 
tary .skill. An order was despatched to his 
brother Ammatas, to collect all the forces of 
Carthage, and to encounter the van of the 
Roman army at the distance of ten miles from 
the city : his nephew Gihamund, witli two 
tiiousand horse, was destined to attack tlicir 
left, when the monarch himself, who silently 
followed, should charge their rear, in a situation 
which excluded them from the aid or even the 
view of their fleet. But the rashness of Ain- 
matas was fatal to himself and his countrv’. 
He anticipated the hour of the attack, outstripped 
his tardy followers, and was pierced with a , 
mortal wound, after he had slain with his owm 
hand twelve of his boldest antagonists. Ilis 
Vandals fled to Carthage ; the highway, almost 
ten miles, was strewed with dead botlies; and 
it seemed incredible tliat such multitudes could 
be slaughtered by the sw'ords of three hundred 
Romans. Tlie nephew of Gelimer was de- 
feated after a slight combat by the six hundred 
IMassagetaJ : they did not equal the third part 
of his numbers ; but each Scjthian w:is fired by 
the example of his chief, who gloriou'^ly exer- 
cised the privilege of his family, by riding 
foremost and alone to shoot the first arrow 
against the enemy. In the mean while, Gelimer 
himself, ignorant of the event, and misguided 
by the windings of the hills, inadvertently passed 


tlie Roman army, and reached the scene of 
action where Ammatas had fallen. He wept 
the fate of his brother and of Carthage, charged 
with irresistible fury the advancing squadrons, 
and might have pursued, and perhaps decided 
the victory, if he had not wasted those ines- 
timable moments in the discharge of a vain, 
though pious, duty to the dead. "While his 
spirit was broken by this mournful office, he 
heard the trumpet of Belisarius, who, leaving 
Antonina and his infantry in tlie camp, pressed 
forwards with his guards and the remainder of 
the cavalry to rally his flying troops, and to 
restore the fortune of the day. Much room 
could not be found in this disorderly battle for 
the talents of a general ; but tlie king fled 
before the hero ; and the Vandals, accustomed 
only to a Moorish enemy, were incapable of 
withstanding the arms and discipline of the 
Romans. Gelimer retired with hasty steps to- 
wards the desert of Numidia ; but he had soon 
the consolation of learning that his pri\ate 
orders for the execution of Hilderic and his 
captive friends had been faithfully obeyed. The 
tyrant’s revenge was useful only to his enemies. 
Tlie death of a lawful prince excited the com- 
passion of Ills people ; his life might have per- 
plexed the victorious Romans; and the lieu- 
tenant of Justinian, liy a crime of which he was 
innocent, was relieved from the painful altcr- 
natiie of forfeiting lus honour or rclinquisliing 
his conquests. 

As soon as tlie tumult had sub- Retiurtion of 
sided, the several parts of the army 
informed eacli otlier of the .accidents 
of the day; and Belisarius pitched his camp on 
the field of victory, to ^'liich the tenth mile stone 
from Carthage had applied the Latin appellation 
of (lecimus. From a ise suspicion of the strata- 
gems and resources of the Vandals, he marched 
the next day in order of battle, halted in the 
evening before the gates of Carthage, and allowed 
a night of repose, tliat he might not, in darkness 
and disorder, expose the city to the licence of 
the soldiers, or the soldiers themselves to the 
secret ambu'^h of the city. But as the fears of 
Belisarius were the result of calm and intrepid 
reason, he was soon satisfled that he might con- 
fide, without danger, in the peaceful and friendly 
aspect of the capital. Carthage blazed with in- 
numerable torches, the signals of the public joy; 
the chain wa.s reniov ed that guarded the entrance 
of the port; the gates were thrown open, and 
the people, with acclamations of gratitude, hailed 
and invited their Roman deliverers. The defeat 
of the Vandals, and the freedom of Africa, were 
announced to the city on the eve of St. Cyprian, 
when the churches were already adorned and 
illuminated for the festival of the martyr, vvliom 
tliree centuries of superstition had almost raised 
to a local deity. Tlie Arians, conscious that 
their reign had expired, resigned tlie temple to 
the Catholics, wlio rescued their saint from pro- 
fane hands, performed the holy rites, and loudly 
proclaimed the creed of Atlianasius and Justin- 
ian. One awful hour reversed the fortunes of 
the contending parties. The suppliant Vandals, 
who had so lately indulged the vices of conquer- 
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ors, sought an humble refuge in the sanctuary 
of the church ; u hiie tlie merchants of the T’ast 
were delivered from the deepest dungeon of the 
palace by their atlrighted keeper, who implored 
the protection of his captiNcs, and sliowed tliem, 
through an aperfurc in the wall, the sails of tlie 
Roman fleet. ARcr their separation fiom the 
army, the naval commanders had proceeded with 
slow caution along the coast, till they reached 
the Herm^an promontory, and obtained the first 
intelligence of the victoi'y of Belisarius. Faith- 
ful to his instructions, they would have cast an- 
chor about twenty miles from Cartilage, if tlie 
more skilful seamen had not represented the 
perils of the shore, and the signs of an impend- 
ing tempest. Still ignorant of tlie resolution, 
they declined, however, the rash attemjit of 
forcing the chain of the port ; and the adjacent 
harbour and suburb of iMandraeium wc*re in- 
sulted only by the rapine of a pri\ ate ofheer w ho 
disobeyed and deserted bis lenders. But tlie 
Imperial fleet, advancing with a fair w iud, steered 
tlirough the narrow entrance of the Goletta. and 
occupied in the deep and capacious lake of Tunis 
a secure station about five miles from tbe capi- 
tal. ly No sooner was Beli'^aiius informed of 
their anival, than he dcspatclied orders that the 
greatest part of the marineis should be imme- 
diately landed to join the triumph, and to swell 
the apparent numbers of the Romans. Before 
he allowed them to enter the gates of Cartltagc, 
he exhorted them, in a discourse wordiy of him- 
self and the occasion, not to disgrace the glory 
of their arms; and to remember tluat tlie Van- 
dals had been the tyrants, but tliat t/hy were tbc 
deliverers of the Africans, wljo niU'.t iu>\v be 
respected as the voluntary ami afllctionato ’•nb- ^ 
jects of their common •'Ove-reign. 1 he Urmans j 
marched througli tlie streets in c!o-.o rai.k'^, pi».- i 
pared for batlle if an enemy had appeared ; (he ! 
stiict order maintained by tlie geneial impiii.ttd 
on their minds the duty ot’ obedience; and in 
an age in wliich cu-'toiu and imjmuity clm<“'t ■ 
sanctified the abuse of conquest, tlie gtniiis of 
one man repressed the passions of a victorious 
army. The voice of menace and comjilaiiit was 
silent ; the trade of Carthage was not inter- 
rupted ; while Africa changed her maste^r and 
her government, the sliops continued open and 
busy ; and the soldiers, after sufficient gi,ards 
had been posted, modestly dcpartetl to the houses 
which were allotted for their reception. Beli- 
sarius fixed his residence in tlie palace; seated 
himself on the throne of Gcnsenc ; accepted and 
distributed the baibaric ‘•poil ; granted their lives 
to the suppliant Vandals ; an<t laluniied to re- 
pair tbe damage which the subuili of Ai.iudra- 
ciumhad sustained in the preceding night. At 
supper he entertained his principal ethccis with 
the form and magnificence of a noal banquet. *'» 
The victor was respectfully sened bv tlie cap- 
tive officers of the household ; ami in the 
moments of festivity, when tlie impartial specta- 


! tors applauded the foitune and merit of Beli- 
; sarius, liis envious flatterers secretly shed their 
venom on every word and gesture which might 
aluim the suspicions of a jealous monarch. One 
day was given to tliese pompous scenes, which 
, may not be despi--cd as useless, if thev attracted 
the popular veneration ; but the active mind of 
Belisarius, which in the pride of victory could 
' suppo'-e a defeat, had already resolved, that the 
Roman empire in Africa shoiihl not depend on 
the chance of arms, or tiie favour of the people. 
The fortifications of C'arthage had alone been 
exempted fiom tlie general proscription: but in 
the reign of ninety-five years tlicy were suffered 
to decay by the tlioughtless and indolent Van- 
dals. A wiser conqueror restored with incre- 
dible despatch tlie walls and ditches of the city. 
His liberality encouraged the workmen; tJie 
! soldiers, the mariners, and the citizens, vied 
with each other in the salutary labour; and 
Gehmer, who had feared to tiu-t his person in 
an open town, bchthi with astonishment and 
despair the rising strength of an impregnable 
fortress. 

That unfortunate monarch, after nmuiefe.w 
the loss of his capital, applied him- and the Van- 
self to collect tlie remains of an army 
scattered, ratlier than destroyed, l)y Ay'omt«r. 
the preceding battle; and the hopes of pillage 
attracted some AJoori.sh bands to the standard of 
Gelimer. He CDcamped in the fields of Bulla, 
four davs’ journey ftuni C'arthage; iiisulted the 
capital, winch he tUprived of the use t/f an aipie- 
dnet; proposed an liigh reward for the licud 
every Roman; aflectedto sj)are the persons and 
piopeity of his .\fjican s-nlyccts. and secretly 
negotiated with the .Aiiaii sectaries and the ctm- 
fedtjate Huns. Umkr the-e eircuinstatiCcs, the 
comp.est of ^Sardinia served onlv to aggravate 
his ili'.tress: he refievTcd with tlie deepest an- 
pn!"!!, that he had w v-ted. in tl.at u.-^less enter- 
j rise, five thousand of Lis bravest tioops ; and 
be le.id, with gruf and sbame. the victorious 
ktlti's of his brother Zano, who expressed a 
sanguine confidence tliat the king, after the ex- 
amjile of their ancestors, had already chastised 
the rashness of tlie Roman invader. “ Alas! 

“ my brother,” replied Gelimer, ‘‘ Heaven has 
“ declared against our unhappy nation. Wiiiie 
‘‘ you have subdued Sardinia, we have lost 
“ Africa. No sooner did Belisarius rqipear 
with a handful of soldiers, than courage and 
jiro'peiity deserted the cause of the A'andals. 

** Your r.epliew Gil>an.und, your brother Ain- 
‘‘ matas, liave been betrayed to death by the 
“ cowardice of their followers. Our hor'e>. our 
shipx, Carthage itself, and all At’iica, aie lu 
the power of the entniv. Yet the Vai.d.als 
•' still preler an ignominious rtpose, at tlie ex- 
»* pense of their wives and children, tlieii wealth 
and liberty. Nothing row remains, except 
*• tlie field of Bulla, .and tlie liope of vour valour. 

** Abandon S.udiriia; fly to our relief; restore 
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“ our empire, or peiUh by our side.” Ori the 
receipt of this epistle, Zauo imparted ]iis grief 
to the principal Vandals; but the intelligence 
wa'. priiJontly concealed fiom the natives of the 
island. The troops embarked in one hundred 
and twenty galleys at the port of Cagliari, cast 
anchor the third day on the coniines of -Mauri- 
tania, and hastily pursued their march to join tixe 
royal standard in the camp of Bulla. IMourn- 
ful was the interview ; the two brothers em- 
braced; they wept in silence; no questions 
were asked of the Sirdiniaii victory; no en- 
quiries were made of the -Vfiican misfortunes : 
they saw before their eyes the whole extent of 
their calamities; and the absence of their wives 
and children alForded a melanclioly proof, that 
cither death or captivity had been their lot. The 
languid spirit of the Vandals was at length 
awakened and united by the entreaties of their 
king, the example of Zano, and the instant 
danger which threatened their monarchy and 
religion. The military strength of the nation 
advanced to battle ; and such was the rapid 
increase, that, before their army readied Tri- 
caineron, about twenty miles from Cartliagc, 
they might boast, perliaps with some exaggera- 
tion, that they surpassed, in a tenfold ])roportion, 
the diminutive powers of the Romans. But 
these powers were uiuUr the command of Beli- 
sarius; and, as he wa^ conscious of tlieir superior 
merit, he permitted the liailianans to surpiise 
him at an unseasonable hour. The Romans 
were instantly under arms; a rivulet co\ered 
their front; the cavalry formed the first line, 
which Bclisarius supported in tiic centre, at the 
head of five hundred guards ; the infantry, at 
some distance, was posted in the second line; 
and the vigilance of the general watdieil the 
separate station and ambiguous faith of tlie 
Massagetce, who secretly reserved their aid for 
the conquerors. Tlie historian lias inseit-.-d, and 
the reader may easily supply, the sjieeches^i of 
the com*naiulcrs, who, by arguments the most 
apposite to their situation, inculcated the iin- 
poitance of viemry, and the contempt of life. 
Zano, witii the tioops wliich h id follow ed him 
to the conq!ie->t of Siuhnia, was placed in the 
centre; ami tiie rlirone of Gen-eric might ha^e 
stood, if the iiiuititude of VanfLih. liad imitated 
their intrepid rLsolution. Casting awav their 
lances and missile we.ipons, tlicy drew their 
swords, and cvpectcd tiu charge the Roman 
cavalry thrice pa-se.l the rivulet; tliev were 
thrice repulscMl; and tlie conflict was finidv 
maintained, till Z.ino fell, ami the staiulaul of 
Belisarius w.is displaved. Gelimer retreated to 
his camp; the Huns Ji)in-Ml the pur-uit ; and 
the victors despoiled the bodies of the sl.iin. Yet 
no more than fifty Roman-, and eight hundred 
Vandals, were found on the field of battle ; so 
inconsiderable was the cai nage of a dav, which 
extinguished a nation, ami ti.uisferred tlie em- 
pire of .\frica. In the evening, Beli-arius led 
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his infantry to the attack of the camp ; and the 
pusillanimous flight of Gelimer exposed tiie 
vanity of his recent declarations, that, to the 
vanquished, death was a relief, life a burden, 
and infamy the only object of terror. His de- 
parture was secret; but as soon as the Vandals 
discov’cred that their king had deserted them, 
they hastily dispersed, anxious only for their 
personal safety, and careless of every oliject that 
is <lear or valuable to mankind. The Romans 
entered the camp without resistance ; and the 
wildest scene- of disorder w ere veiled in tlie 
darkness and confusion of the night. Every 
barbarian who met their swoids was inhumanly 
massacred ; their widows and daughters, as rich 
heirs, or beautiful concubines, were embraced 
by the licentious soldiers ; and avarice itself 
was almost satiated with the treasures of gold 
and silver, the accumulated fruits of conque-t 
or economy in a long period of prosperity and 
peace. In this frantic search, the troops even 
of Belisarius forgot their caution and respect. 
Intoxicated with lust and rapine, they explored 
in small parties, or alone, the adjacent fields, the 
woods, the rocks, ami the caverns, that might 
possibly conceal any desirable prize : laden with 
booty, tliey deserted their ranks, and wandered, 
without a guide, on tlie high road to Carthage ; 
and if the Hying enemies had dared to return, 
very few of the conquerors would have escaped. 
Deeply sensible of the disgrace and danger, 
Belisarius pa-sed an apprehensive night on the 
field of victory; at the dawn of day, he planted 
his standard on a hill, recalled his guards and 
veterans, and gradually restored the modesty and 
obedience of tlie camp. It was equally the con- 
cern of the Roman general to subdue the liostile, 
ami to save the prostrate barbarian; and the 
suppliant Vandals, who could be found only in 
churciies, were protected by his authority, dis- 
armed, and separately confined, that they might 
neither disturb the public peace, nor become the 
victims of popular revenge. After despatching 
a light detaclimcnt to tread the footsteps of 
Gelimer, he advanced with his W'hole army, 
about ten days’ inarch, as far as Hippo Regia's, 
which no longer pos-ess^d the relics of St. 
-\.ugu-tin.~- The season, ai>l the certain intelli- 
gence that the \*andal had fled to the inaccessi- 
ble Cxiuntry of the ^I.iors, determined Belisarius 
to relin((uish the vain pur-ult, and to lix his 
xviiitv-r-qiiarters at Cvirthago. From thence he 
de-patcluMl his principal lieutenant, to inform the 
empeior, tliat in the space of three months he 
had acliicved the conqiie-t of -\frica. 

Beli-.uius spoke tlie language of con^iie^t of 
truth. The sur\i\.ing Vandals yield- 
cd, without resistance, their arms 
and their freedom ; the neighbourhood of Car- 
thage submitted to his presence ; and the more 
distant pi ovinecs were successively subdued by 
the report of his victory. Tripoli was con- 
firmed in her voluntary allegiance ; Sardinia 
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and Corsica surrendered to an oflicer, who car- 
ried, instead of a sword, the head of tJie \aliciiit 
Zano ; and the isles of Majorca. ^Minorca, and 
Y'ica, consented to remain an luiiiihlo append- 
age of the African kingdom. Cwsarea, a rojal 
city, which in looser geography may be con- 
founded with tlie modern Algiers, was situate 
thirty days’ march to the westw ai d of Cartilage : 
by land, the reiad was infested by the iMoors; 
but the sea was opoii, and the Romans wore 
now masters of the sea. An active and lUscreet 
tribune sailed as far as tJie Straits, wlieie lie 
occupied Septem or Ceuta,‘^ whicli ri'^os oppo- 
site to Gibraltar on the .Vfnean coast ; that re- 
mote place was afterwards adorned and foi tilled 
by Justinian ; and he seems to ha\e indulged the 
vain ambition of extending his empire to the 
columns of Hercules. He iecei\ed the mes- 
sengers of victory at the time wlien he was 
preparing to publish the pandects of the Roman 
law ; and the devout or jealous emperor cele- 
brated the divine goodness, and confessed, in 
silence, the merit of his successful general. ‘-i-t 
Impatient to abolish the temporal and spiritual 
tyranny of the Vandals, he proceeded, without 
delay, to the full establishment of the Catholic 
church. Her jurisdiction, wealth, and immu- 
nities, perhaps the most essential part of epis- 
copal religion, were restored and amplified with 
aliberal handj the Arian worship was suppressed; 
the Donatist meetings were proscribed;-^ and 
the synod of Carthage, by the \oice of two hun- 
dred and seventten bishops.^^ applauded the 
just measure of pious retaliation. On such an 
occasion, it may not be presumed, tliat many 
orthodox prelates were ab'Cnt ; but the compara- 
tive smallness of tlieir number, whicli in ancient 
councils had been tw ite or even tin ice imilti plied, ' 
most cleaily in<lKate-> the decav l>uth of the 
church and state. While Justinian approved 
himself tiie defender of the futh. lie entertained 
an ambitious hope, that hi-, sietorious lieutenant 
would speedily enlarge the narrow limits of his 
dominion to the space whicli they occiijhed 
before the invasion of the iVIoors and \ andals ; 
and Belisarius was instructed to establish five 
dukes or commanders in the con\enient stations 
of Tripoli, Leptis, Cirta, Ciesarea, and Sardi- 
nia, and to compute the military force of ]:aht!mcs 
or burclerers that might he sufficient for the 
defence of Africa. d'lie kingdom of tlie Van- 
dals was not unworthy of the jircsence of a 
praetorian prafect ; ,iiul four consular^, three 
presidents, weie apjiointcd to .idministcr the 
sewn pro\ inces uinL r liis i.i% il jui i**die tioii. i lie ] 
iiumhcr of tlicir suboidiuate olhccis, tlerks, ’ 
messcn‘’^ers, or nssi>,tants, w.is mlnutily v\- ‘ 
pressed ; thice luin.ircd and ninetw'ix lor the 
prafect himself, litt) tore.uliol hi> \icegerenls ; 


and the rigid definition of their fees and salaries 
was more edfeetuul to confirm the riglit, than 
to pre^ent the abuse*. These magistrates might 
l>e oppiessi\e, but they were not idle : and the 
subtle ipiestiuns of justiec and revenue were 
infinitely piopagated under the new govern- 
ment, which pioti.s'.ed tt) revive the freedom and 
eipnty of the Roman republic. The conqueror 
was solicitous to evact a pioinpt and plentiful 
''Upply fiom bis African subjects; and he 
allowed them to claim, even in tlie thiid degree, 
and fioni the collateral line, the houses and 
lands of which their families had been unjustly 
despoiled by the Vandals. After the departure 
of Relisarius, who acted by an liigii and special 
commission, no ordinary provision was made for 
a master-general of the forces ; but the office of 
praetorian pra'fect was intrusted to a soldier; the 
civil and military ])owers were united, accord- 
ing to tlie jmactice of Justinian, in the cliief 
goveiiior ; and the rejiresentative of the emperor 
in Atrica, as well as in Italy, was soon distin- 
guished by the appellation of Exarch.-" 

^'et the conquest of Africa was 
imperfect, till lier former soveieign rarmuyof 
was delivered, eitlier alive or dead, a.'ikv.sj, 
into the Iiands of the Romans. sjmng. 
Doubtful of tlie event, Geliincr had given secret 
oiders iJiat a part of his treasure should 
be transported to Spain, where he hoped to 
find a secure refuge at the court of the king 
of tlie Visigoths. Rut these intentions were 
dFajuiointcd by ncciilent, trcacheiy, and the 
indcfaiigablo pursuit of liis enemies, who in- 
tciccjitcd his fiight from the sea-sliore, and 
I'liasfd tlie ui'foitunate monarch, with some 
fdtliful follower-, to the inaccessible mountain 
(*f Fapua.-'' in the inland coiintiy of Xumidia, 
He was immediately besieged by Pharas, an 
olliccr wliosc truth and sobriety were the more 
aitplauded, as such qualities could be seldom 
found among the Hendi. the most corrupt of the 
haibaiiaii lubes. To his vigilance Belisarius 
bad intrusted this imjiortant chvarge ; and after 
a bohl attempt to scale the mountain, in which 
he lost an hundred and ten soldiers, Pharas 
expected, during a winter siege, the operation 
of distress and famine on the mind of the Van- 
dal king. From tlie softest habits of pleasure, 
from the unbounded command of industry and 
weahli, lie was reduced to share the poverty of 
the 3Ioois,^-' suppoi table only to themselves i)y 
their ignorance of a happier condition. In 
their rude hovels, of mud and hurdles, which 
confiucil the smoke and excluded tlie light, 
tlicy promiscuously slept on the ground, per- 
h.ips on a sheep-skin, w ith their wives, their 
ciiildri-n, and their eattle. Sordid atul scanty 
Were their garments; the usc of bread and wine 
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was unknown ; and then- oaton or barley cakes, 
irnj)eitectly l/aked in the ashes, were devoured 
almost ill a crude state by the hiuigiy savages. 
The health ot‘ Gelimer must have sunk under 
these strange and unwonterl hardships, fioin 
whatsoever cause they had been endured ; but 
his actual misery ^^as eml)ittered by the recollec- 
tion of past greatness, the daily insolence of hi> 
protectors, and the just apprehension, that the 
light and venal iVloors might !)o tempted to 
betray tlie rights of riospitality. The knowledge 
of his situation dictated the humane ainl frieinUv 
epistle of Ihiaras. “ Like yotir-elf,” said tiie 
clnef of tlie Ileruli, I am an illiterate barha- 
“ rian, but I s})e'ak the language of plain sense 
“ and an honest heart. Why will you persist 
“in hopeless obstinacy? Why will you ruin 
“ yourself, your family, and nation ? The love of 
“ freedom and abhorrence of slavery ? Alas’ my 
“ dearest Gelimer, are you not already the worst 
“ of slaves, the slave of the vile nation of the 
“ Moors. Would it not he preferable to sustain 
“ at Constantinople a life of poverty and ser\i- 
“ tude, rather than to reign tlie undoubted 
“ monarch of the mountain of Papua ? Do 
“ you think it a disgrace to lie the subject of 
“ Justinun? IJelisaiiiis is his subject; and 
“we ourselves, wiiose biith !> not inferior to 
“ your own, are not a^liamed of our obedience 
“to the Roman empeior. Th.it generous 
“ prince wdll giant you a rich inherit.uico of 
“ lands, a place in the senate, anu tiie dignity 
“of patrician: such are liis gracious mteiitions, 
“ and you may depend « ith full assurance on the 
“ word of Belisarius. So long as Heaven has 
“ condemned us to sutler, patience is a virtue ; 
“ but if we reject the protiered deliverance, it 
“ degenerates into blind and stupid despair.” 
“ I am not insensible,” replied the king of the 
Vandals, “how kind and rational is youradvice. 
“ But I cannot persuade myself to become 
“ the slaie of an unjust enemy, who has de- 
“ served my implacalile hatred. Him I had 
“ never injured either by woid or deeil ; yet lie 
has sent .ig.iin-'t me, I know not from w lienee, 
“ a certain who has cast me headlong 

“ from the thnine into this abyss of miserv. 
“ Justinian is a man; he is a prince: d.oes he 
“ not dread for him«.eif a similar re\erse of 
“fortune? I can write no more: inv grief 
“ oppresses me. Send me, I biseech yon. mv 
“ dear Pharas, send me a lyre,^'-* a sponge, and 
“ a loaf of bread.” Prom the Vandal me— 
senger, Pharas was inhirmed of the motives of 
this singular request. It was long since tiie 
king of Afiica hail tasted bread; a iktluxion 
had fallen on his eyes, tlic eihet of fatigue or 
incessant weeping; and lie wished to solace the 
melancholy hours, by singing to the lyre the s;id 
story of his own mPfoitunc'.. The humanity of 
Pharas was moved; he sent tlie three extra- 
ordinary gifts ; but even his humanity prompted 
liim to redouble the vigilance of his guard, tliat 
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he might sooner compel his prisoner to embrace 
a resolution advantageous to the Homans, but 
salutdi y to himself. The olistinacy of Gelimer 
at length vielded to reason and necessity; the 
solemn assurances of safety and honourable 
treatment were ratilied in the emperor’s name, 
by the ambassador of Beli^irius; and the king 
of the X^aiiilals descended from the mountain. 
The tirst public interview was in one of tlie 
suburbs of C-irth.iirc ; •Bd wlien the royal 
captiv'e accosted his comimror, he burst into 
a tit of Liighter. The crowd might naturallv' 
believe, that extreme grief had deprived Gelimer 
of Ills senses ; but iu this mournful state, un- 
seasonable mirth insinuated to more intelligent 
observers, that tlie vain and transitoiw scenes 
of human greatness are unworthy of a serious 
thought. 

Their contempt vv'as soon iustified „ ^ 

r j Betum and 

by a new example of a vulgar truth ; mumph of 
tliat flattery adheres to powder, and a.d. 53*, 
envy to superior merit. The chiefs 
of the Roman army presumed to think thcra- 
selves the rivals of an hero. Their private des- 
patches maliciously adirmed, that the conqueror 
of .Africa, strong in his reputation and the public 
love, conspiied to seat himself on the throne of 
the Vandals. Justinian listened with too patient 
an car ; and In', silence was tlie result of jealousy 
rather than of contidence. An honourable al- 
ternative, of remaining in the province, or of 
returning to llie capiud, vvas indeed submitted 
to the discretion of Behsarius; but he wisely 
concluded, from intercepted letters, and the 
knowleilge of his sovereign's temper, that he 
must either re>ign his head, erect his standard, 
or confound ins enemies by his presence and 
submission. Innocence and courage decided 
his choice: his guards, captives, and treasures, 
were ililigently embarked ; and so prosperous 
was the navigation, that his arrival at Constan- 
tinople precedeil any Certain account of his de- 
parture from the port of Carthage. Such un- 
suspecting loyalty removed the apprehensions of 
Jusriniaa : envy w.n silenced and infiametl by 
the pulilic giafitiide; and tlie third Afiicanus 
obtained the honoins of a triumph, a ceremony 
which the city <jf Cou-'tautine had never seen, 
and whicli ancient Rome, since the reign of 
liberiu'*, had reserved for the ausi'icinwi arms 
of tile Cic-'.ars. From tiie palace of Behsarius, 
the procession was conducted through the prin- 
cipal streets to the hippodrome ; and this me- 
morable tlay seemed to avenge the injuries of 
Genseric, and to expiate the shame of the Ro- 
mans. The wealth of nations was displayed, the 
trophies of maitiai or eflemiiiate luxury; rich 
armour, golden thrones, and the chariots of state 
which hatl bten used by the \^l^daI queen ; tlie 
massv furniture of the royal bainjiiet, the splen- 
dour of precious stones, tJie elegant forms of 
statues and va^'Cs, the more substantial treasure 
of gold, and the holy vc^seL of the Jewish 

interT.fw of Pa’iht‘5 and Perse«, Beli<ariii« miirht <t’idT his 
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Tl Af-er the title ot’irip. 'u/ htd the old mihtarv serve, and 
'he It man .i.is ui. i'. bv i hr;,:. anus ivei I.a li'.otLr.e, 

VIem .e t' Viadt-ini.-, t..'n \vt. f. ), a triumph might be 

aHen 'eso ,'icutiaiste:i\.s to a private genei^. 
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tcmplf, after their long peregrination, 

were respectfully deposited in the Christian 
church of Jerusalem. A long train of the 
noblest Vandals reluctantly exposed their lofty 
stature and manly countenance. Gelimer slowly 
advanced, he was clad in a purjde robe, and 
still maintained the majesty of a king. Not a 
tear e'-caped from his e\ es, not a sigh was heard ; 
but his pride or piety derived some secret conso- 
lation fr«)in the words of Solomon, 3^ which he 
repeatedly pronounced, Vanity! vanity! all is 
vanity! Instead of ascending a triumphal car 
drawm by four horses or elephants, the modest 
conqueror marched on foot at the head of his 
brave companions; his prudence might decline 
an honour too conspicuous for a subject; and 
his magnanimity might justly disdain wliat had 
been so often sullied by the vilest of tyrants. 
Tlie glorious procession entered the gate of the 
hippodrome; was saluted by the acclamations of 
the senate and people ; and halteel before the 
tlu'one where Justinian and Theodora were seated 
to receive the homage of the captive monarch 
and the victorious hero. Tliey both performed 
the customary adoration ; and falling prostrate 
on the ground, respectfully touched the footstool . 
of a prince who had not unsheathed las sword, 
and of a prostitute who had danced on the thea- | 
tre* ; some gentle violence was used to bend tlie 
stubborn spirit of the grandson of Genseric ; and 
however trained to servitude, the genius of Bo- 
«iniecon. lisarius must have secretly rebelled. 
He was immediately declared consul 
January 1 . ensuing year, and the day of 

his inauguration resembled the pomp of a second 
triuuqdi : Ins curule cliair was borne aloft on tlie 
shoulders of captive Vandak; and the spoils of 
war, gold cups, and rich giuUcs, were piofus^ly 
scattered among tlie populace. 

Eriirift,,!.. reward of Belisa- 

nbr iiid thtf rius was in the faithful execution of 
a treaty for which his honour Iiad 
been pledged to the king of the Vandals. The 
religious sciuples of Gelimer, who adhered to the 
Arian hercsVi were incompatible with the dignity 
of senator or patrician : but he received from the 
emperor an ample estate in the province of Ga- 
latia, where the abdicated monarch retireil with 
his family and friends, to a life of peace, of afflu- 
ence, and perhaps of content. 3-* The daughters 
of Hilderic were entertained with the respectful 
tenderness due to their age and misfoitune; and 
Justinian and Tlicodora accepted tlie honour of 
educating and enriching the female descendants 
of the great Theodo'ins. The bravest of tlie 
Vandal youth were distributed into five squad- 

7.1 If the Ccrlf-i.-i^fps he tir'y a wnrk of Solns’iin, -nid nof, like 
Trior’s a jumis .iiiil iitur t' < n.i-jfMp .>f ii • r. rt. ent t -i ts, in 

liis I'liiit, itui '-11 The Ml' i.iTot his r> I'fi.ta-u, . 1 he 1 itier w the 

Ojiinii'’! of tht h-irn' d and fr. » - nii-d 'ir- fiis 1 h. i. 

\> ^'-s 1 . nnd in.icxl the I'.-, k-, isT. - :ii d Tr.^tii. iii-iil u t i irctr 
«unij’a.ss n' thoii;.'ht and e\j>erience th in seem to Ul-mg titl.er tu a 
JcM or A 

o4 In the Beii'aire nf M.irmontel, the kmc and the conmieror of 
Afiira meet, sup, .md ronMTse, without ri’rnikttmg ea<h uther. 

It is 'ureiv 1 f iiilt ot tb.it roll! ince, thit not only the hiTo.hiit r.l' to 
whom he h.'-.l been so tonsi icuouslj known, apptar to have lost tlieiT 
eyes nr their meriiorr 

3n s},,i,r,i- Vet Since 'I. n r I." ) sneik- .if a people 

of .Mount \rl.i-s, as aire^y ii.st.i.a’r.i.cd by « li te 1 is'k-s a. d lel 
hair, Tlie tdiam-nn non (shuh is h»i») v v>si‘ie i” »he ArOts of 
t'eru. l.iit'i.r, tc m. m. n 'xji i n.ay remrilh t>e \ Lril^nl to the tle- 
\-.iion ot thi cToiind and the icii.j tr.iti.re of ft e I r. 

■'> i he cengrapher of Ravenna i ui cm p 1 130, l"t Par's, 

IfpSH descidjes 'the Xl ni’-itaiiia <»'-■» i .’ui i.-j i>"s te »u « a<. / . ubt 
jjers Vand.dorum, a ^iioario demta in AIni.>, lUjj*, tt ruisuain 


rons of cavalry, which adopted the name of their 
benefactor, aiid supiiorted in the Persian w ars 
the glory of their ancestors. But these rare 
exceptions, the ru-waid of birth or valour, are 
insufficient to explain the fate of a nation, whose 
numbers, before a short and bloodless war, 
amounted to moie than six hundred thousand 
persons. After the exile nf their king and 
nobles, the servile cix>>vd might purchase their 
safety, by abjuring their character, religion, and 
language ; and their degenerate posteiity would 
be insensibly mingled with the common herd of 
African subjects. Yet even in tiie present age, 
and in the heart of the Moorish tribes, a curious 
traveller has discovered the white complexion 
and long flaxen hair of a northern race ; 33 and 
it was formerly believed, that the boldest of the 
Vandals fled beyond the power, or even the 
know ledge, of the Romans, to enjoy their soli- 
tary freedom on the shores of the Atlantic 
Occaii.3G Africa had been their empire, it be- 
came their prison; nor could they entertain an 
hope, or even a wish, of returning to the banks 
of the Elbe, where their brethren, of a spirit less 
adventurous, still wandered in their native fo- 
rests. It was impossible for cowards to sur- 
mount the barriers of unknown seas and hostile 
barbarians: it was impossible for brave men to 
expose their nakedness and defeat before the 
eyes of their countrymen, to describe the king- 
doms whicli they had lo''t, and to claim a share 
cf the humble inlieritance, which, in a happier 
hour, they had almost unanimously renounced.37 
In the country between the Elbe and the Oder, 
several populous villages of Lusatia are inha- 
bited by tlie Vand.Js. they still preserve their 
laruyuago. tlwir ci "-toms, and the purity of their 
I blc>od ; support wiih s< me impatience, the Saxon, 

; or Prussian yoke ; and serv e vv ith seci et and vo- 
luntaiy allegiance, the descendant of their ancient 
I kings, who in his^garb and present fortune is 
! confounded with the meanest of his vas.sals.3^ 
Tlie name and situation of thi^ unhappy people 
j might indicate tlieir descent from one common 
stock w ith tlie conquerors of Africa. But the use 
of a Sciavonian dialect more clearly represents 
them as the hist remnant of the new colonies, 
wiio succec‘<!ed to the genuine Vandals, already 
scattered ordestroved in the age of Procopius. 33 
If Bcli>arius had been tempted to Manners and 
hesitate in liij. allegiance, he might xioon. 
have urged, evtii against the emperor 
himself, the indispensable duty of saving Africa 
from an enemy more barbarous than theA'andals. 
The origin of the Mtuirs is involved in darkness : 
lliey were ignoraiit of the use of letters. Their 

Sr .\ •.! ir’e Tftrp hid proti vtPrl . and Gi'nst rir di'-nn"wl, w ifhout a 
f rjna' ir-.v,r,ilu V .imi.'k <>♦ ()!.nii.in> l.iir tho-t of .Urii.i dtru ed 
hi- |.rud« nrp. and .idt-«f«'d to Uc-pui; tin. ji'iTtrtj nf their f Tests ^Tra- 
C't 'is. V .11 da! 1 1 <■ -J • 

>s Irufi' th, n'liith "f ife ""at e’ettnr 'in If.ST'i To) iu« descrilies 
thr' vtrret r«-, le ar« nla:.'*"!- -j .Tt of the \ ai nais ot Brai.dtn- 
htirjrh. who I'.a.'d n-nster h- r > r -it tSuUn.-ukI soulier-, »ho h.id nro- 
< «r«l -.-ne cannon. .V, .. itint'ir. Hutvar p.li 3j>uil ib-t. 

de jaXIot’\rrhe Fran* ■i-i , tc in i p i'-V. 1'3. . ! he vtT.mty, not 

of »he nlntor. hut «jt 1 i.llii.- h.'i -elf, nny iii-t'v If 'U-pn ted 

ov<?cit'u»« t7a.(-r i,. I'lidi r the ri’iffn ■ -t I)..C'‘!nrtiA I* , 
ti-e s, kv ■ ?■ -i tr'l-e- < f tl e Si.rl i and Vei eii. .'ir,-, a, bordirtd cu 
Ih'.rt^.a -VU-cm. U -* . ftn. • ern an-, l. . n 

J«> sa' U'f r»i're-fcTit- tie >!' • r- a.- .1 rin'n-.nt >4 tlie imv of He- 

me'es deBe!' .Uidu.th * al ind I’r , u-Airdd ■ .i ■ In j 
P-. the pr»'*» ri:> . f t’ e I irai i ir , who i ,<1 tn t’- the ml ’’a r .h -b’.. t 
Ke r,u«-»s two c. i " tw. w.’h a i-^ i .-r , 1 or. 

I i'w.ie in the tc.un.i.^ — I d-'i^t tne ir.e..aj'.iun — d 1 

f*'e p,ii j;ree. 
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Chap. XLI. 


limits cannot be precisely di-fined : a boundless | 
continent was open to the Lil)yan shepljerJs ; the 
change of seasons and pastures regulated their 
motions ; and their rude huts and slender furni- 
ture were transported with the same ease as their 
arms, their families, and their cattle, which con- 
sisted of sheep, oxen, and camels. During the ! 
vigour of the Roman power, they obser\ed a 
respectful distance from Carthage and the sea- 
shore; under the feeble reign of the Vandals, 
they invaded the cities of Numidia, occupied the 
sea-coast from Tangier to Caesarea, and pitched 
their camps, with impunity, in tlie fertile pro- 
vince of Byzacium. The formidable strength 
and artful conduct of Belisarius secured tlie 
neutrality of the Moorish prince*:, whose vanity 
aspired to receive, in the emperor’s name, the 
ensigns of their regal dignity. They were 
astonished by the rapid event, and trembled in 
the presence of their conqueror. But hjs ap- 
proaching departure soon relieved the apprehen- 
sions of a savage and superstitious people ; the 
number of their wives allowed them to disregard 
the safety of their infant hostages ; and when the 
Roman general hoisted sail in the })ort of Car- 
thage, he heard the cries, and almost beheld tlie 
flames, of the desolated pro\ince. Yet ho j)er- 
sisted in his resolution ; and leaving only a part 
of his guards to reinforce the feeble garii^ons, he 
intrusted the command of Africa to tlie eunuch 
Solomon, **3 who proved liimself not unworthy to 
be the successor of Belisarius. In tlie liist in- J 


besa» a Rtinian city, once the seat of a kgion, 
and the residence of fortv thousaiul inliahitants. 
The Ionic temple of ^Esciilapius is encompassed 
with Aloorish huts; and the cattle now graze in 
the midst of an ampliitheati e, under the shade 
of Corinthian cohiinus. A "harp perpendicular 
rockiises above the level of tiie mountain, where 
the Afiicau princes deposited thtir wives and 
treasure; and a proverb is familiar to tlie Arabs, 
that the man may eat tire, who dares to attack 
the craggy cliffs and inhospitable natives of 
Alount Aurasius. This hardy enteiprise was 
twice attempted by the eunuch Solomon : from 
the first, he retreated with some disgrace; and 
in the second, his patience and provisions were 
almost exhausted ; and he must again have re- 
tired, if he had not yielded to the impetuous 
courage of his troops, who audaciously scaled, 
to the astonishment of the Moors, the mountain, 
the hostile camp, and the summit of the Gemi- 
nian rock. A citadel was erected to secure this 


important conquest, and to remind the barbarians 
of their defeat ; and as Solomon pursued liis 
march to the west, the long-lost province of 
Mauritanian Sitifi was again annexed to the 
Roman empire. The Moorish war continued 
several years after the departure of Belisarius; 
hut the laurels which he resigned to a faithful 
lieutenant, may be justly ascribed to his own 
triumph. 


The experience of pa^^t fault's, 
whicli niav sometimes c(*rrcct tiie 


Veufr^Iitv of 
the 


Tasion, some detachments, with two officers of 
merit, were surprised and intercepted; but So- 
lomon speedily assembled his troops, mvirched 
from Carthage into tlie heart of the country, and 
in two great battles destroyed sixty tliousand of 
the barbarians. The Moors depended on their 
multitude, their swiftness, and their inaccessible 
mountains ; and the aspect and smell of their 
camels are said to have produced some confusion 
in the Roman cavalry. But as ‘-oon as they 
were commanded to dismount, they derided this 
contemptible obstacle; as soon as tlie columns 
ascended the hills, the naked and disorderly 
crowd was dazzled by glitteiing arms and regu- 
lar evolutions; and the mcMiace of their female 
prophets was rcpeatcelly fulfilled, that the Moors 
should be discomfited by a bcanllesi antagonist. 
Tlie victorious eunuch advanced tliirtcen days* 
journey from Carthage, to besiege Mount Aura- 
sius,4j the citadel, and at the same time the 
garden of Numidia. That range of hills, a 
branch of the great Atlas, contains, wiiijin a 
circumference of one hundred and twenty miles, 
a rare variety of soil and climate ; tlie interme- 
diate valleys and elevated plain> abound with 
rich pastures, perpetual streams, and fruits of a 
delicious taste and uncommon magnitude. TliE 
fair solitude is decorated witli the ruins of I^am- 


11US ^fela 'i. S ) fles-nSe 
1', '•niiilHr to that ot the 
Use bf'it commeutator on 


were the>e precious metals Icio accentab e m the thape of com (Pr-i- 
cop. Vandal, i i. c. 25.). 

45 See the African government and warfare of Solomon, ,n Tn*- 
copms (Vandal. 1. u c. in, U, l^, n. M. ‘id.) H*. wa.s retaMnd 

™ again restored ; and hi* la^t Mctorv dates in (he anith >ear ..f 
oustiman (A.D. 539.}. An accident in hi* childlinod had rendered 
him ^eunuch (1. i. c. 11.) the orher Homan generals were amnlj 
rmtushed with beards, irwy^vot tl. u c 


mature age of an individual, is seldom jirofitable 
to the successive generations of mankind. The 
nations of antiijuity, careless of each other’s 
safety, were separately vanquished and enslaved 
by the Romans. Tins awful le-son luiglit have 
instructed the barbarians of the \\*e''t to oppose, 
with timely counsels and confederate arms, the 
unbounded ambition of Justinian. A’ct the 
same error was repeated, the same consequences 
were felt, ainl the Goths, hotli of Italy and 
Spain, insensible of tiu-ir approaching danger, 
beheld with indiil’erence, ami even with joy, the 
rapid downfal of the Vandals. After the failure 
of tlio royal line, Thcudcs, a valiant and power- 
ful chief, ascended the throne of Sjiain, whicli 
he had formerly administered in the name of 
Thtodoric and his infant grandson. LTnder his 
command, the A'i"igoths besieged the fortress of 
Ceuta on the African coast: but, while they 
spent the sabbath-day in peace and devotion, 
the pious security of their camp was invaded by 
a ‘•ally from the town; and the king himself, 
with some difficulty and danger, escaped from 
tlie hands of a sacrilegious enemy It was 
nt)t long before his pride and resentment were 
gratified by a suppliant embassy from the un- 
fortunate Gelimer, who implored, in his dis- 
tress, the aid of the Spanish monarch. But 

41 Thii natural aniipsthj of the hnr^c for the rimt-l, affirmed 
thf ancients .Xenopho-u ( ^^op•pd. I vi. p. J'S. 1 vii. p. -IsS. 
4'IZ. edit. IIutthiTison I'ols^ii "ir itai;cin. vii t> I’lm Hist. Xaf. 
vai. ‘it-, .tlian de Nafur \ninial 1 iii c 7 ) . Imt it is di-pro'td 
ly daily » xjieriMire, and tUrided bj the Lest jadi'Cs, the Onentala 
(\ tndiie d O eanus, 

15 Proi f.pius IS the hr.t who desrnf>e' Xfoiint .Aur’<uH 'V’andal. 

I II. c I" De Koitii. 1 Tl c. 7 lie mar In- comj^are'i with Lco 
.Vtncai.us (delC Atr-i-a, parte v in Kamusio, tern i ted. 77. recto). 


I XI .rmol (tom ii p ,, and "h,iw ip. 59 

. It. I- d >r < troll p. 722. edit timt Manana, Hist. Hispan L r. 
j r. s p. 173 Vet accordinix to Did ire, ihe sieye of i euta, ami the 
1 dc .th of Tbei’c'es, happened, A ••t. H. osti. A.I> .‘•■IS and tb« 
} place wu defu did, not hj the Vandals, but by the Romans. 
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inbtcad ot sacnticing these unuouli)' pas'^ions to were destitute of a lup y. In the blind im- 
the dictates ot‘ generosity and prudence, Tlieud.-s p< tence of grief and iiuiigjiation, they joyfully 
amused the ambassadors, till he was secretly in- | saluted the approach of tlie Romans, entertained 
formed of the loss of Carthago, and then dis- the *leet of Beiisarius In the ports of Sicily, and 

missed them with obscure and contemptuous were sj>eedily delighted or a!ai med by the sur- 

ad\ice, to seek in their native coiintn a true prising intelligence, that their leAcnge was exe- 
ponqiitstsof knowledge of the state of the Van- cuted beyond the measiue of their hopes, or 

dals.-^' The long continuance of perhaps of their wi-,hts. To their friendshi 


A. u. j'.o-62o. Italian war delayed the punish- 
ment of the Visigoths ; and tlie eyes of Theudes 
were closed before tliey tasted the fruits of his 
mistaken policy. .After his death, the sceptre 
of Spain was disputed by a ci\d war. The 
weaker candidate solicited the piotection of Jus- 
tinian, and ambitiously subscribed a tieaty of 
alliance, which deeply wounded the independ- 
ence and happiness of his countiy. Soeral 
cities, both on the Ocean and the Meditc-nancan, 
were ceded to the Roman troops, who after- 
wards refused to evacuate those pledges, as it 
should seem, either of safety or payment ; and 
as they were fortilied by perpetual supplies from 
Africa, they maintained their impregnable sta- 
tions, for the mi- chie\ oils purpose of inflaming 
the ci\il and religious factionsof the barbarians. 
Seventy years elapsed before this painful thorn 
could be extiipated from the bosom of the mon- 
archy; and as long as the emperors retained 
any share of these remote and useless possession*;, 
their vanity might number Spain in the list of 
their provinces, and the successors of Aiaric in 
the rank of their vassals.-^^ 

Be1i«arius CJTor of the Gotlis W'ho 

ti^reat ns the reigned in Italv was less excusable 
Itah.^ than tliat of tluir Spanish brethren, 

A.D j3t. ilicir punisliment was still more 

immediate and teirililc. From a motive of 
private revenge, tlu.-y enabled their most dan- 
gerous enemy to dcstioy their most valuable 
ally. A sister of the gieat Iheodoric had been 
given in marriage to TliUisiuKjinl the African 
kiiig;'^' on this occasion, the fortress of Lily- 
l)a?um in Sicily was resigned to the Vandals; 
anti the princess Amalafiitla was attended by a 
martial tiain of one thousand nobles, r,nd five 
thousand Gotliic soldiers, wlio signalised their 
valour in the Moorisli wars. Their merit was 
overrated by themselves, and pei haps neglected 
by the \'andals : they viewed the country with 
envy, and the compierors w ith disdain ; but their 
real or fletitious conspiracy was prevented by a 
massacte; the Goths wcie oppressed, and the 
ca})tivity of Amaiai’i id<i was soon followed by her 
Secret and suspicious de.uh. 'liie elotjucnt pen 
of (’a-'siodoiius was cmploved to lepio.tch the 
Windal court with the cruel violation t»f every 
social and ]mldicilut v ; hut the v engeance w l.ich 
he threatened in tlie name of hi-, soveieign, 
luigiit be deilded wuli impunity, as lung as 
Afiica was protected by the sea, and the Goths 


the emperor was indelited for the kingdom of 
Africa, and the Goths might reasonably think, 
that they were entitled to resume the posses- 
sion of a barren rock, so recently separated as a 
nuptial gift from the island of Sicily. They 
were soon undeceived by the haughty mandate 
of Belisariu'', which excited their tardy and un- 
avading repentance. ‘‘ The city and proinon- 
“ tory of LiiybAUin,” said the Roman general, 
“ belonged to the 'N’aiidals, and I claim them 
“ by the right of conquest. A’our submission 
‘‘ may deserve the favour of tlie emperor; your 
** obstinacy will provoke his displeasure, and 
“ must kindle a war, that can terminate only 
‘‘ in your utter ruin. If you compel us to 
“ take uji arras, we shall contend, not to regain 
“ the possession of a single city, but to deprive 

you of all the provinces which you unjustly 
“withhold from their lawful sovereign.” A 
nation of two hundred thousand soldiers might 
have smiletl at tlie vain menace of Justinian and 
his lieutenant . but a spirit of discord and dis- 
affection prevailed in Italy, and the Goths sup- 
ported, with reluctance, the indignity of a female 

reign, 

The birth of Ainalasontha, the .. 

’ . biivemment 

regent and queen ot united ami .i.arh -f 

tile two most iilustjious families of <i; -■enU'i'-j*. 
the barbaiians. Her niuthe-r, the 
i si'iter of Glovis, ^v.ts dcsCt-iKied fioui the long- 
' haircrl kings of the m^icn race ; and 

the regal succession of the ^Irnah was illustrated 
in the eleventh generation, by her father, the 
great Theodoric, w hose merit might have en- 
nobled a plebeian origin. The sex of his 
daughter excluded her from the Gothic throne; 
but ids vigilant tenderness for his family and 
liis people discovered the last heir of the royal 
line, whose ancestors had taken refuge in Spain ; 
and the fortunate Eutharic was suddenly ex- 
alted to the rank of a consul and a prince. He 
enjoyed only a short time the charms of Amala- 
sontha, and the hopes of the succession; and liis 
widow, after the death of her husband and 
father, was left the guardian of her son Atl.a- 
laric, and the kingdom of Italy. At the age of 
about twcntv-eigiit vears, the endowments of 
her ndnd and prison had attained their perfect 
maturity. Her beauty, w liicli, in the appre- 
Iicn'«iv>n of 'I'heotlora herself, might have dis- 
puted the conquest of an emperor, wa•^ animated 
liy manlv sense, activity, and resolution. Edu- 


47 Prneopi'K, Var.cl il 1.1 r. -U. 

4s See tht' oTiiTii' li ' tip/iM 't > * I- the vfh ",rd ’.it’i 

of Uie I!i'tr>rv of .sjia.n bv VLu..'!! 'I he Kr-.n*'. -‘ire t.f "• ’ t'S- 
pe'led by Sill.' tiU, kme of’tlie V i-._. \ V D i-.l , alter 

reunion to tl el a’bo'ic h 

J't See tbe mamA.ze anil t o" ' r • ' n 5 ■ I’l''- . i' 

I, 1 c s, •< I, a-'d in < • - .x ! t • -j-ii : >n oi • 

her Total brother. •Coint.are Iit-e ' i'- li 1. 1 liro* .• t of \ .i-tur I un- j 

liU-IcI..!,. I 

"b l-ilyb^pum was bu'lt by the r.i’ll TirM t"'. oi.rn 1 . and | 
in Oie first i’nnic w.-ir. a -.trons a ' •• ui.i e ,-- 1 t l»arLc-i. ren- I 
dvied that place an ur.poruuit ob,et t to both nationa. 1 


51 Compare Oie darerent rf Frocopios A'anilal. 1. li. c 5. 

tWJ 1. \.i ( - . 

.'•i F-T fl . ml rl art. 'rr of ‘m’ia-on'la, ^ee rrocopioa 
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Ilt'u. ittf c- aid I'l- St.i r ni, n .Maritcri, 
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cation and experience liad cultivated her ta- 
lents; her philosophic studies were exempt from 
vanity ; and, though she expressed herself with 
equal elegance and ease in the Greek, the 
Latin, and the Gothic tongue, the daughter 
of Theodoric maintained in her counsels a dis- 
creet and impenetrable silence. 13y a faith- 
ful imitation of the virtues, she revived the 
prosperity, of his reign; while she stiove, with 
pious care, to expiate the faults and to ob- 
literate the darker memory of his declining age. 
The children of Doethius and Sunmachus were 
restored to their paternal iiiiieritance : her ex- 
treme lenity never con-'ented to inflict any cor- 
poral or pecuniary penalties on her Roman 
subjects-; and she generously despised the 
clamours of the GotI\s, who, at the end of forty 
years, still considered the people of Italy as 
their slaves or their enemies. Her salutary 
measures were directed by the w isdom, and 
celebrated by the eloquence, of Cassiodorius; 
she solicited and deserved the friend-'hip of the 
emi>eror ; and the kingdoms of Europe re- 
spected, both in peace and war, the majesty of 
the Gothic throne. But the future happiness 
of the queen and of Italy depended on the edu- 
cation of her son ; who wa^ destined. l)y his 
birth, to support tlie ditferent and almost in- 
compatible characters of the chief of a bar- 
barian camp, and the first magistrate of a 
civilised nation. From the age of ten vear'-.’-t 
Athalaric was diligently instructed in the nits 
and sciences, eitiier useful or ornatjiental for a 
Roman prince; and three venerable Goths were ' 
chosen to instil the principles of liouour and • 
virtue into the mind of their young king. But , 
the pupil who is insensible of tlie l)encflts. must 
abhor the restraints, of education ; and the soli- 
citude of the queen, which afllction rendered 
anxious and severe, offended the untiac^able 
nature of her son and his subjects. On a 
solemn festival, when the Gotiis were assomlded 
in tlie pal ice of Ravenna, the loval vouth 
escapetl from his mother’s apartment, and, witli 
tears of pride and anger, comjdained of a blow 
which his stubborn disobedit-nce h:ul pnivoked 
her to inflict. The bashan'.ins resented the in- 
dignity wliich had l)ecii offered to their king; 
accused tile regent of conspiiing ag.tiust liis life | 
and crown ; and imperiously demaaded, that the ; 
grandson of Theodoiic sliuuUl be rt-'Cued from J 
the dastardly di'cipime of women anti pedants, j 
and educated, like a valiant Gotli, in ilie society \ 
of his equals, and the glorious ignorance of his ■ 
ancestors. To this ruile clamour, iinpt>rtunately 
urged as the voice of the nation, Ainal.isonth.i I 
was compelled to vield her reason, and the I 
dearest wishes of her litart. Tiie king of Itaiv ' 
was abandoned to wine, to women, and to rustic • 
sports ; and the indiscreet contempt of the un- 
grateful youth betrayed the mischievous dedgus j 
of his favourites and her enemies. Encom- 
passed w'ith domestic foes, she entered into a \ 
secret negotiation with the emperor Justinian ; ' 

At the death of Theodorn', hi< crandson Athaiari^" is destr-bed ^ 
hy Procopias a boy aM'it ei-ht \eir- oM —okt^ cr- e t.- 
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obtained the assurance of a friendly reception, and 
had actually tleposited at Dyrrachium in Epirus, 
a treasure of forty thousand pounds of gold. 
Happy would .it liave been for her fame and 
safety, if she had calmly retired fiom barbarous 
faction, to the peace and splendour of Const, in- 
tinople. But the mind of .Vmalasoiitlia was in- 
flamed by amlntion and revenge; ami wJiile her 
sliips lay at anch.or in the port, she waited for 
the success of a ciime which her passions ex- 
cused or applauded as an act of justice. Three 
of the most dangerous malecontents had been 
separately removed, under the pretence of trust 
and command, to the fiontiers of Italy: they 
were assa'.sinated by her private emissaries ; 
and the blood of these noble Goths rendered 
the queen-mother absolute in tlie court of Ra- 
venna, and justly odious to a free people. But 
if she Iiad lamented the disorders of her son, slie 
soon wept his irreparable loss ; and the death of 
Athalaric, who, at the age of sixteen, was con- 
sumed l»y premature intemperance, left her des- 
titute of any firm support or legal authority. In- 
stead of submitting to the laws of her country, 
which held as a fundamental maxim, that the 
succession could never pass from the lance to 
the (listalf, the daughter of Theodoric conceived 
the impr.icticuble design of sharing, with one of 
lit-r cousins, the regal title, and of reserving in 
her own hands tlic sulistancc of supreme power. 
Ho recMvcrl the projsisal with jnofomid respect 
and afilctcd gratitude ; and thedojpient Cassiu- 
doiius announced to the senate and the em- 
peror, tliat Anialasontlia and Tlieodatus had 
ascended tlie throne of Italy. Ills birth (for 
Iu> motlier was the sister of Theodoric) might 
be considered as an impel feet title; and tlie 
choice of Anialasontha was more stiongly di- 
rected by her conUnipt of his avarice and pusil- 
lanimity, whicli had deprived lam of the love cf 
the Italians, and the esteem of tlie barbarians. 
But TheodaJus was exasperated liythe contempt 
Wliich lie ilesorved . her justice had repiessed and 
rcpioached the oppression which he exercised 
ag.iinst Ids Tuscan neighbours; and the prin- 
cipal Goths, united bj common guilt and resent- 
ment, conspiied to instigate Ids slow and timid 
disposition. The letters of congra- Hereei’e 
tiilation were scarcely despatched 
be tore the queeti of Itaiv was im- Ai-rarxi. 
prisoned in a small island of the lake of Bolse- 
na,-*' where, after a short confinement, she was 
strangleel in the 'bath, by the order, or with tlie 
connivance, of tlie new king, who instructed his 
turbulent subjects to shed the blood of their 
sovereigns. 

Justinian beheld with joy the Bcii-nrius 
dissemions of tlie Goths; and the >iiv.iae>nnd 
mediation of an ally concealed and "^a i) -.-v, '* 
promoted the ambition, views of the 
coTHjueror. IIis ambassadors, in tlieir public 
audience, elemanded the foi tress of Liivb^um, 
ten barbarian lugitives, and a just compensation 
for the pillage of a small town on the Illyrian 
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borders; but tliey secretly negotiated A\ith 
'J’lieodatus to l^etr.iy the {)ro\ince of Tuscan v, 
juul tempted Amalasontha to exTiicate lier^elf 
fiom tlanger and perplexity, }ty a fiee sui render 
of the kingdom of It<i!y. A false and servile 
e})istle was suhsciibed by tlie rehutant hand of 
the captive queen : liut tlie confession of the 
Roman seiaitoi-^, \\}io neie sent to Constantino- 
ple, revealed tiie truth of her tleploiahle situation; 
and Justinian, bv the voice of a new amba-.satlor, 
most pouerfuliy interceded for Iie^r life and 
liberty. Yet the secret instructions of the same 
minister were adapted to serve the cruel jealoiisv 
of Theodora, t\}io dreaded tiie pre-'cnce and 
superior ciiarms of a ri\al : he prompted, with 
aitful and anihiguous hints, tlie oxecutnm of a 
crime so useful to the Romans; received the 
intelligence of her deatli witli grief and jinligna- 
tion, aud deiiouncei!, in his master's name, im- 
mortal war against the perfidious assassin. In 
Italy, as well as in Afriesi, the gnilt of an usurper 
appe.ired to justify the arms of Justinian ; hut 
the forces which he piepared, were insuflicient 
for the subversion of a mighty kingdom, if ilair 
feeble numbers liad not been multiplied by the 
name, the spirit, and the conduct of an liero. A 
chosen troop of guards, who served on horseback, 
and weie armed with lances and bucklers, 
attended the person of Eeiisarius; his cavaliy 
was corripoised of t«o hundred Huns, three Iiuiu 
died Moors, and four tliousand and 

the infantry consiste<l only of tliioe thousand 
Isauiians. Steering tlie s.nne course as in his 
former expedition, tlie Roman consul cast anchor 
before C<itana in S.cily. to suivly tlic strength 
of the island, ami to decide whctlier he sliould 
attempt tiie conepuNt, or p^aCe.ibly pursue his 
voyage fur the .\friean Ci)a't. He feuml a 
fi nitful land ami a fi i<.ndly }ieo})Ie. Notwith- 
stiinchng the decay of agriculture, Sicily still 
supplied the granaries of Rome : tlie firmt is 
were graciously exLinjited from the oppie-sion 
of military quarters ; aiul the Goths, who ti listed 
the defence of the island to the inliabitants, had 
some reason to conqilain, that tlicir confidence 
was ungratefully betraved. Instead of sc^Iuiting 
and expecting the aid of the king of Italy, they 
yiehled to the first summons a cheerful obedi- 
ence : and this province, the first fiuits of the 
Tunic wars, was again, after a long sejiaration, 
united to tiie Roman empire The Gothic 
gaiiison of Palermo, which .iloi>e attemjiteil to 
lesi-^t, was reduceil, after a slioit siige, by a sin- 
gular stiatagem. Belisailns nUiodnctil Ids sldps 
into tlie deepest recess «)f the harbour; their 
boats were laboriously lioi'-ted with ropes and 
pulleys to tlie topmast head, and l.e iilleil them 
with archers, who, fioni that sup^iior st.ition, 
commanded the ramparts of the city, .\fter this 
e isv, thougii siKcessful campaign, tlie conqueror 
■entered Syracuse in triumph, at the head ot his 
victorious hands, distributing gold medals to 
the people, on the day which so gloriously tcr- 


j minated the vear of his consulship. He passed 
i the winter season in the palace of ancient kings^ 
I amidst the ruins of a Grecian colony, which 
once extended to a circumference of two and 
twenty miles;Ss but in the spiing, about the 
te-^tival of Easter, the prosecution of his designs 
was interrupted by a dangerous revolt of the 
African forces. Carthage was saved by the 
I piesenee of Pedi^ai iiis, w iio sudcknlv landed 
j with a thousand guards. Two thousand soklieis 
I of doubtful fiiith letunieel to the standaid of their 
j old commander; and ho inarched, without 
hesitation, above fifty miles, to seek an enemv, 
whom he affected to pity and despise. Eight 
thousand rebels trembkel at his approach ; tliey 
Were routed at the first onset, by the dexteiity 
of their master • and this ignoble victory would 
have rest<»red the peace of Africa, if the con- 
queror ha<l not been iiastily recalled to Sicilv', 
to appease a sedition which was kindled during 
his absence in his own camp. S' Disorder 
and disobedience were the common malady of 
the times: the genius to command, and the 
virtue to obey, resided only in the mind of Celi- 
sarius. 

Although Theodatus descended am! 

from a race of Iieroes, he was icno- 
rant ol tJie art, and averse to the the<.<-thio 
dangers, of war. Altliough he had vV/;' 

studied the writings of Plato and 
Tully, philosophy was incapal>le of 
purifying his mind from the basest passions, 
avarice and fear. He had purcliased u scejitre 
!)y ingratitude and muider: at the fust menace 
of an enemy, he degr.ided his own majesty, and 
that of a nation, which ahxady disdiined tluir 
unworthy sovtixign. -Vstoi i>hc(l l>y the icecnt 
exuinple of Gelimcr, he ^aw ium-ek’ dragged 
in chains tlnuugh the streets of Cou-'tantiniqile ; 
the terrois wiiieh Belis<ua‘us inspired, were 
Iieiglitcneil by the eloquence of Peter, tlie By- 
zantine ambassador; and that hold and subtle 
advocate persuaded him to sign a treaty, too ig- 
nominious to become tlie foundation of alasting 
peace. It was stipulated, that in the acclamations 
of the Roman people, the name of the cmjieror 
should be always proclaimed before that of the 
Gothic king; and that as often as the statue of 
'Hieodatus was erected in brass or maible, tlie 
di vine image of Justinian should he placed on 
its right hand. Insteaff of conferring, the king 
of Italv was retluced to solicit, the honours of 
the senate ; and the consent of the emperor was 
made indispensable before he could execute, 
against a priest or senator, the sentence either 
<»f dentil or confiscation. I'he fevhle monarch 
resigned the possession of Sicily ; offered, as the 
annual niai k of Ins dependence, a crow n of gold, 
of the weight of three humiied pounds; and 
promised to supply, at the reipiisition (if Ids 
M>vereign, three thousaiid Gothic auxiliaries for 
the service of the empire. S.itisfied with these 
extraoidinary concessions, tlie successful agent 
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of Justinian hastened his journey to Con'-taii- 
tinople ; but no sooner had ho reached the Alban 
than lie Mas recalled by the an\iet\ ot 
Tiioodatus; and the dialogue m hich passed be- 
tween the king and the ambassador desen es to 
be represented in its original simplicity. “ Aie 
“ you of opinion that the emperor will ratify 
“this treaty? Perhajs- H he rctuses, what 
“consequence will ensue? Jf'ar. ^^ill ''Uch 
“ a war be just or reasonable? d/*s/ : 

every one ^hvuld cict ai crav/f/zg tn hi.s charuiter- 
“ What is your meaning ? I’oz/ arc a phifafplicr 
Justinian /s e»tj>cror of the Jiomans. U 
“ ?eoM/d /// heroine the dt^ciytc ./iVa/j to shed 
“ the blood »f thousands in htS )n ivate <niarrd : 
“ the successor of duuus'us shtodd vindicate his 
“ rights, and recover by arms the ancient provinces 

of his empire.'" This reasoning might not 
convince, but it was sufficient to alarm and sub- 
due the weakness of Theodatus ; ami he soon 
descended to his last offer, tliat tor the poor 
equivalent of a pension of forty-eight ihoiisand 
pounds sterling, he would resign tlie kingdom 
of the Goths and Italians, and '^pend tlie re- 
mainder of his da^s in tlie innocent pleasures ot 
philosophy and agi iculture. Doth treaties weie 
intrusted to tiio hands of the ambaHsailor, on the 
frail security of an oath not to pioduce the 
second till the lirst h ul iieen positively rcjeoteil. 
The event niav be e.i^'ily torc'-een Justinian 
required and accejited the a!>dication ot the 
Gothic king. His indv-t.itig.ihic agent letnrned 
from Constantino[)lo to Ravenna, with anqzle 
instructions; and a fair epistle, which praised 
the wisdom and generosity ot the royal philoso- 
pher, granted his pension, with the assurance of 
such honours, as a subject and a Catholic iniglit 
enjoy; and wisely rcfsired the final execution 
of the treaty, to the presence and autliority of 
Belisarius. But in the interval of suspense, two 
Roman generals, who had entered the province 
of Dalmatia, were defeated and shin by tlic 
Gothic troops. From blind and abject despair, 
Theodatus capriciously ro'-e to groundless and 
fatal presumption. '^’1 and dared to receive, with 
menace and contempt, the ambassador of Jus- 
tinian ; who claimed In's pioinise, solicited the 
allegiance’ of his snijects, and boldly' asserted 
the inviolable piivilege of his own character 
The* march of Belisamis di^pelleil tliis visionary 
pride ; and as the fust c.mip.dgn ' - was employed 
in the reduction of .Sicily, tiie inva'-.on of Italy 
is apjilied by Ihia opiu-. to the second VeMi' of tlie 
Gothk war.' ^ 
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he einbaiked his troops at Messina, 
and landed them, w ithuut resistance, l-.s::. 
on the ojiposite shores ol Rli-gium. A. Gothic 
piince, who had manied the daughter of 'i'hi.o 
datus, was stationed with an army to guard tie 
entiaiice of Italy; but he imitated, without scru- 
ple, file example of a sovereign, f<ntiiKss to his 
public and private duties. The pertidious Eoer- 
nior deserted with his tollowers to the Homan 
camp, and was tlismissed to enjoy the servile ho- 
nours of tlie By'zantine court. Fioni Rhegiiim 
to Naples, the fleet and army of Belisarius, 
almost always in view of each other, advancetl 
near three hundred miles along the sea-coast. 
The people of Bruttiuni, I>ucania, and Cam- 
pania, who abliorred the name and religion of 
tlio Goths, embraced the specious excuse, that 
their ruined walls were incapable of detence ; 
the soldiers paid a just equivalent for a plentiful 
niaiket; and curiosity alone interrupted the 
peaceful occupations of the husbandman or a.ti- 
ticcr. Naples, which has swelled to a great and 
populous cai»ital, long cherished the language 
and maimers of a Greciin colony' ; and the 
choice of Virgil had ennobled this elegant re- 
treat, whicli attracted the lovers of repose and 
study, fioni the noise, tlie smoke, and the la- 
hoiioU'' opuIoTicc of Ronie.'''^ .Vs soon as the 
pi. ice was iiivtsti-d by ••ea and land, Belisaiius 
gave audiuiee to flic dtputics of tlie people, wlio 
exboited Ilim todi'*K'gaul a compiest iinwoitby 
of his ainiN to setk the Gothic king in a flcld of 
battle, and. .ifter liis victory, to claim, as the 
sovereign of Rome, fiio allegiance of the de- 
pendent cities. “ When I treat with my tne- 
“ niie",” replied the Roman chief, vvitli an 
haughty smile, “ I am more accustomed to 
“give than to receive counsel: but I hold in 
*• one hand iuevirable ruin, and, in the other, 
“ peace and fietdum, such as Sicily now enjoys.’* 
The inqiatience of delay urged him to grant the 
most liberal terms ; his iuinour secured their 
])crfonnancc : but Naples was divided into two 
factions ; and the Greek democracy was inllamed 
by their oiatois, who, with much spiiit and scmie 
tiuth, represented to the multitude, that the 
Goths would puni'.li their defection, and that 
Belisarius himsedf must esteem their loyalty and 
valour. Their deliheiations, however, were not 
perfectly free : the city w as commanded by eight 
hundred barbarians, whose wives and cliildieii 
were detained at R.ivcnna as the pleilge of their 
Hdelity ; and even the Jews, who were rich and 
nuineious, resisted, with desjieiMte enthusiasm, 
tlie intolerant laws of Justinian. In a much 
later pciiod, the cii cmuferencc of Naples'*’ 
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measured only t^o llio'uand three hmidied and 
biKty-three pacei the t’oititications weie de- 
fended by precipices or the sea ; u hen tlie aque- 
ducts were interceple<l, a supply of water inij'ht 
be drawn from wells and fountains ; and the 
stock of provisions was sutHcient to consume the 
patience of the besiegers. At the end of twenty 
days, that of Belisarius was almost exliausted, 
and lie had reconciled himself to tlie dis^^race of 
abandoning the ^iege, that he might match, be-' 
fore the winter season, against Rome and the 
Gothic king. But his anxiety was relieved by 
the bold curiosity of an Isaurian, who ex'plored 
tlie dry channel of an aipieduct, ami secretK re- 
ported, that a passage might be jierfor.Ued to in- 
troduce a file of armed soldiers into the lieart of 
the city. When tlie wmk had been silently exe- 
cuted, the humane geiieial the diseoveiy 

ot his ■'ccret, by a hi't ami fi uiilc-'S .nbaionilioii 
of the impending danger. In the <larkne'.s j)f 
the night, four Immlr^d Uonians entered the 
aqueduet, raised themselves hy a lope, which 
they fastened to an olive tree, into the Jjouse or 
gaulenof a solitary luatiou, sounded tlicir trum- 
pets, surprised the sentinels, and gave admit- 
tance to their companions, w ho on all sides scaled 
the w’alls, and burst open the gates of the city. 
Every ciime which is punished by social justice, 
was practised as tiie rights of war; the Iluns 
were distinguished by cruelty and sacrilege, and 
Belisarius alone appeared in the sticets and 
churches of Naples, to moderate the calamities 
which he jiredicted. The gold and silver,*’ 
he repeate(lly exclaimed. “ are tlie ju't rewards 
of your valour. But spaic tl>e inlial)itants ; 

“ they are Christians thev aie suppliant'., they 
** are now your fe]Iuw-sui»j..xt'., lU'.tore the 
‘‘children to their paient'., the v'i\es to tijtir 
“ husbaiuU ; and -how them, b\ vour gviKno'itv, 

“ of what fueiids they h.ive ob-tinately depiived 
“ themselves.” The city was saved by tlie vir- 
tue and authority of its conqueror ; and vvlieu 
the Neapolitans retained to their house-, they 
found some consolation in the secret enjoyment 
of their hidden treasures. The barbarian gar- 
rison enlisted in the service of the emperor; 
Apulia and Calabria, delivered from tiie odious 
presence of the Goths, acknowledged lus do- 
minion; and the tusks tjf the Calvdoniaii 
boar, which were still shown at Beneventum, 
are curiously described by the historian of Be- 
iisarius.“'-’ 

, The faithful si.ldiers and citizens 

of Uas_ of Naples had exjfetkd their de- 

Auu^iia'-’ liverance fnan a prince, who re- 
A.D-.J 1 U. the iiuutive and alino-t in- 

different spectator of tiu-ir ruin. Theoilatus 
secured his person witiiin lii*’ w.iU- of Rome, 
while his cavalry advanced foiiy miles on tlie 
Appian vvay, and encamped in the Ihnnptuie 
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marshes; winch, liy a canal of niin'^oeii miles 
in length, had been recently diained anil con- 
verted into exceliei.t jsastures.'^ * But the jnin- 
eipul forces of the Goths weie tlispeised in Dal- 
matia, \ enetia, and Gaul ; and the I'eehle mind 
ot their king was confounded hy the unsuccess- 
ful event of a ilivination, which seemed to pre- 
sage the dovvnlal of liI- enipiie The most 
abject slaves have airaigned the guilt or weak- 
ness of an unfortunate master. The ch.u-acter 
of Thcodatus was ligorously scrutinised by a 
free and idle camp of barbarians, coii'cious of 
their privilege and power: he was declaied un- 
worthy of his race, his nation, and his tlirone ; 
and their gcneial Vitiges, whose valour had been 
signalised in llie Illyrian war, was raised with 
unanimous applau'^e on the bucklers of his com- 
panions. On tlie tirst rumour, the abdicated 
monarch fled fiom the justice of his country; 
blit lie was pursued by private revenge. A 
Goth whom lie had injured in his love, overtook 
Theotlatus on the Flaminian way, and, regard- 
less of Ids unmanly cries, slaughtered him, as he 
lay prostrate on the giound, like a victim (savs 
the* historian) at the foot of the altar. The 
choice of the people is the best and purest title 
to reign over them : yet such is the prejudice of 
every age, that Vitiges impatiently wished to 
return to Ravenna, where he might seize, with 
I the reluctant hand of the daughter of Amala- 
sontha, some faint shadow of hereditary right. 
A national council was immediately held, and 
the new monarch reconciled the impatient spirit 
of the barbarians, to a measure of disgrace, 
which the mi-conduct of his predeces-or ren- 
dired v\i,e and indispensable. The Goths con- 
sented to retreat in the pre-ence of a victorious 
eiieniv ; to ilelay till the next spring the oper- 
ations of ollen-ive war ; to -umnum their '«cat- 
tered forces ; to rc-linqiti-h thdr di-tant pos-es- 
-iou-, and to trust even Rome itself to the faith 
of its inhabitants. Leuderis, an aged warrior, 
was left in the capital with four thousand sol- 
diers; a feeble garrison, which mi^ht have se- 
conded the zeal, though it was incapalile of 
opposing the wi-hes, of the Romans. But a 
momentary enthusiasm of religion and patriotism 
was kindled in their minds. They furiously 
exclaimed, that the apostolic throne should no 
longer be profaned by the triumph or toleration 
of Arianism; that the tombs of the Ca'sars 
should no longer be train[tled by the savages of 
the North; and, without reflecting, that Italy 
must sink into a piovince of Constantinople, 
they fondly haiUd the restoration of .a Runun 
emperor as a new .Tra of fieedom and prosptrity. 
The deputies of the pope ami clergy, of the 
-en.tte and people, invited tlie lieutenant of.Tus- 
tiniaii to accx]>t their voluntary ailegianie, and 
to enter the city, whose gates would be tin own 
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open for hU reception. As soon as BelKariiis 
had fortified his new coiuiuests, Naples and 
Cumie, he advanced about twenty miles to the 
banks of the Vulturnus, contemplated the de- 
cajed grandeur of Capua, and halted at the se- 
paration of the Latin and Appian ways. TJie 
work of the censor, after the incessant use of nine 
centuries, still preserved its primaeval beauty, 
and not a flaw could be discovered in t!ie large 
polished stones, of which tliat solid, though nar- 
row road, was so firmly compfUL'ted.'^ Belisa- 
rius, however, preferred the Latin way, which, 
at a distance from the sea and the marslics, 
skirted in a space of one hundred and twenty 
Bell-anus miles along the foot of tiie moiin- 
tains. His enemies had disap- 
Dec. lu. peared : when he made his entrance 
through the .Vsinarian gate, the garrison de- 
parted without molestation along the Flaminian 
way; and the city, after sixty years’ servitude, 
W'as delivered from the yoke of the barbarians. 
Leuderis alone, from a motive of pride or dis- 
content, refused to accompany the fugitives; 
and the Gothic chief, himself a trophy of the 
victory, was scut with tlie keys of Home to the 
throne of the emjieror Ju'>tinian."-^ 

Sieee of Rome The first dn\s, which coincided 
■"ith the old Saturnalia, were de- 
iidrJi. voted to mutual congratulation and 
the public joy ; and the Catiiolics prepared 
to celebrate, without a rival, tlie approaching 
festival of the nativity of Christ. In the fa- 
miliar conversation of an hero, the Romans 
acquired some notion of the virtues which his- 
tory ascribed to tlieir ancestors; they were edi- 
fied by the apparent respect of Beli^ar^us for the 
successor of St. Peter, and his rigid discipline 
secured in the miilst of vvar the blesdugs of tran- 
quillity and justice. Th-.'y apjilauded the rapid 
success of his arms, wliich overian the a<ljacent 
country, as far as Narni, Perusia, and Spoleto; 
but they trembled, the senate, the clergy, and tlie 
luiwarhke people, as soon as tluy understood, 
that he had/t solved, and would speedily be re- 
duced, to sustain a '.iege against the powers of 
the Gothic inonauhy. Tlie design^ of Vitigcs 
were executed, during tlie winter season, w ith 
diligence and efllet. Fnjin their iiistic ieibit- 
atioiis. from tl eir cii-tant gaiTi'-on-. tiie (»o{hs 
assembled at Ravtuna for the defence of their 
country ; and such were their na:pl>ens, that alter 
an army had been <!etaclied for the rtb'ef of Dal- 
matia, one hundred and fifty thou'-and fighiiug 
men marched under the rov al standard. At cuid- 
ing to the degrees of rank or merit, the* Gothic 
king distributeil arms and liorst's, rich gifts, and 
liiieral promises: he moved along the Flaminian 
way, declined the useless sie'ges of Pe-rusia and 
Spoleto, respected the impregnable rock of Xariii, 
and arrived within two miles of Rome at the foot 
of the Milviaii bridge. .The narrow j)a.ssago was 
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fortified vvitli a tower, and Pelisaiiiis had com- 
puted the value of the twenty days which must 
be lost in the construction of another bridge. 
But the consternation of the soldiers of tlie tower, 
who either fled or deserted, disappointed his 
hopes, and betiayed his person into the most 
imminent danger. At the head of one thous ind 
horse, the Roman general sallied from the Fla- 
miiiian gate to mark the ground of an advan- 
tageous position, and to survey the camp of tlie 
barbarians; but while he still believed tliem on 
the other side of the Tyber, he was suddenly 
encompassed and assaulted by their innumerable 
squadrons. The fate of Italy depended on his 
life; and the deserters pointed to a conspicuous 
horse, a bay,'^^ with a white face, which he rode 
on that memorable day. “ Aim at the bay 
“ horse,” was the universal cry. Every bow 
was bent, every javelin was directed, against that 
fatal object, and the command was repeated and 
obeyed by thousands who were ignorant of its 
real motive. I'he bolder barbarians advanced 
to the more honourable combat of swords and 
spears; and the praise of an enemy has graced 
the fall of Visandus, the standard-bearer,''^ wlio 
maintained his foremost station, fill he was 
pierced with thirteen wounds, perhaps by the 
hand of Belisarius himself. The Roman gene- 
ral was strong, active, and dexterous: on every 
side he dFchargcd his weiglity and mortal 
strokes: Ids faithful guards imitated his valoiir, 
and defeii<le<l ids person ; and the Goths, after 
the loss of a thousand men. fled before tlie arms 
of an hero. They were rashly pursued to their 
camp: and the Romans, oppressed by multi- 
tudes, made a gradu.al, and at length a precipi- 
tate retreat to the gates of the city t the gates 
were shut against the fugitives; and the public 
terror was increased by the report, that Belisa- 
rius was slain. His countenance was indeed 
disfigured by sweat, dust, and blood ; his voice 
was hoarse, his strength was almost exliausted ; 
but Ids unconquerable sjdrit still remained; he 
imparted tiiat spirit to his desponding couipa- 
niojis; and (heir hist desperate charge was fUt 
by the flviug lurbai ians, as if a new aiiiiy, vi- 
gorous and entile, had [>i.en poured from the 
city. Tile Flaminian gatewa> thrown vi , urof 
open to a r-'f// ri iuuipli ; hut it was 
not befoic Iieiisariiis had visited every jiost, and 
provided for the public safety, that he could I)e 
peisuaded by his wife and friends, to taste the 
needful refreshments of food and sleep. In the 
more improved ''tate of the art of war, a general 
is seldom required, or even pemdtted, to liisplay 
the personal prowess of a soldier; and the ex- 
ample of Beli'-aiius may he added to tlie rare 
examples of Henry IV., of I’yrrhus, and of 
Alexander. 

After this first and unsuccessful his defence • 
trial of their enemies, the whole 
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army of tlie GotJis pr.-iscd t!ie Tvber, and forn.ed 
tlie S'iOjje of the city, which Contimiod aho\e a 
yc<ir, till their final departure. Whatevei fancy 
may conceive, the severe com])ass of tlie iteo- 
gra})her defines the circumference of Rtiuie 
within a line of twelve mile^ and three hnndied 
and forty- five paces; and that circumference, 
except in the Vatican, has invariably !)een the 
same from the triumph of Aurelian to the peace- 
ful but obscure reign of the modern pope'>. ' < Rut 
in the day of her greatness, the sjiace within her 
walls was crowded v\ith liabirations and inhabit- 
ants; and the populous suburbs, that stietche<l 
along the public roads, were daited like so many 
rays from one common centre. Adversity swept 
away these extraneous ornaments, and lelt naked 
and desolate a considerable part even of the seven 
hills. Yet Rome in its jne-sent state could send 
into the field almve tbuty thousand males of a 
military age;"'’ and, notwithstanding the want 
of ilisci]>line aiul exeicise, the far greater part, 
inured to the hurcRiiips of poverty', might be 
capable of Iieaiing arms for tlie defence of their 
country and religion. The prudence of Reli- 
saiius did not neglect this important resource. 
His soldiers were relieNed by the zeal and dili- 
gence of the people, wlio watched while ihty 
slept, and laboured while thet/ reposed: he ac- 
cepted the voluntary service of tlie bravest and 
most indigent of the Roman youth ; and the 
companies of townsmen sometimes represented, 
in a vacant post, the presence of tlie troo|)s wliicJi 
had been drawn away to more essential duties. 
But his ju^t confidence was placed in tlie \elc- 
r.ins who had fought utukr iiK banner in tlie 
and Afiican wars; and although that 
gallant band was reduced to five ihoiivand men, 
he undertook, wFih such eomem]>til)le numbers 
to defend a circle of twvhe miles against an 
aimy of one liundied and tifty tbouKinil barbn- 
ri.ins. In the walls of Rtune, which Relisaiiiis 
constructed or restored, the m.iteiials of ancient 
architecture may i>e discerned ; " ' and tlie* whole 
foitincation was completed, except in a cliasm 
still extant betv'een the Fiiician and Flaminian 
gates, which the prejudices of the Goths and 
Romans left under the efi’ectual guard of St. 
Peter the apostle. The battlements or bastions 
were shaped in sharp angles ; a ditch, broad and 
deep, protected the foot of the rampart ; and the 
archers on the rampart were assisted !>y military 
engines ; the bali-ita, a powerful cross bow, which 
darted short but massy arrows; tlie onagri, or 
v'ild asses, which, tin the principle t>f a sling, 
threw stone's ami bullets of an enormous size.**' 

A chain was draw n across the Tv her; the arches 
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of die aqueducts were mnde impervious, and the 
iiiole or sepulchre of Hadrian*’- was converted, 
tor the first time, to the uses of a citadel. That 
vcncralde structuie, which contained the ashes of 
the Antoniucs, was a ciicular tin ret rising from 
a quadrangular bads* it w:w covered with the 
white m.uble of Paro-,, and decorated bv the 
stitues of gt)ds and heroes; and the lover of 
the arts must lead with a sigh, tliat the works 
of Praxiteles or I.ysippus v\cre torn from their 
lofty pedestals, and hurled into the ditch on the 
}ie*ads of the besiegers.^^ To each of his lieu- 
tenants, Belisarius assigned the defence of agate, 
with the Wise and peremptory instruction, that, 
whatever might be the alarm, they sliould stea- 
dily adlieic to their respective po-'ts, and trust 
their general for the safety of Rome. The for- 
midable iu)st of the Goths was insufficient to 
embrace the ample measure of the city : of the 
fourteen gates, seven only were invested from 
the Pr.xMiestine to the Flaminian way; and Vi- 
tiges divided liis troops into six camps, each of 
which was fortified with a ditch and rampart. 
On the Tuscan side of the liver, a seventh en- 
campment was foimed in the field or circus of 
the Vatican, fur the important purpose of com- 
manding the Milvian bridge and the course of 
tiic Tyber; but they approached with devotion 
the adjacent church of St. Peter; and the 
thresiiold of the holy apostles was respected 
during the siege liy a Christian enemy. In the 
ages of victory, as often as the senate decreed 
some di'.tant conqiic-.t, the consul denounced 
hostilities, l>y unbairing, in solemn pomp, the 
gates of die tumple of Janus Domestic w'ar 
now reii«icie<l the admouiiioii supcifluous, and 
tlie ceicmony was siqieiseiled bv the estaldish- 
meiit of a new leiigion. Rut the brazen temple 
of J.inus was l,i't -.t.mdi.ig in the forum; of a 
si/e 'lUtlic’ent onlv to contain the statue of the 
go<l, five cubits in huight, of a human form, but 
with two f;»ct.s (liiected to the east and west. 
I'he double gates were lik^wvise of brass; and a 
fruitless efibrt to turn tliom on their rusty hinges, 
revealed the scandalous secret, that some Ro- 
mans were still attached to tl;e superstition of 
their ancestors. 

Eighteen days vvere employed by 
the besiegers, to provide all the in- n^i asianu 
struments of attack which antiquity 
had invented. Fascines were prepared to fill 
the ditches, scaling-ladders to ascend the walls. 
The largest trees of the forest supplied the tim- 
bers of four battering-rams j their heads were 
armed with iron ; tiny were sii'^jjended by ro]»es, 
and each of them wa, worked by the labour of 
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fiftv men. The lofty wooden turrets moved on 
wheeU or rollers, and formed a spacious platform 
of the level of the rampart. On the morning of 
the nineteenth day, a general attack was made 
fiom the Fraenestine gate to the Vatican : seven 
Gothic columns, with their military engines, ad- 
vanced to the assault ; and the Komans who lined 
the ramparts, listened with doul)t and anxiety to 
the cheerful assurances of their commander. As 
soon as the enemy approached tlie ditch, Beli- 
sarius himself drew the hr-^t arrow ; an<l such was 
his strength and dexterity, that he transfixed the 
foremost of the bajharian leaders. A sliout of 
applause and %ictory was re-echoed along the 
wall. He (hen a second arrow, and tlie stioke 
w’as follow edwith the '•ame success and the same 
acclamation. The Roman general then gave the 
word, that the arcliers sliould aim at the teams of 
oxen ; they were instantly covered with ntoital 
w'ounds ; the towers whicli tliey drew, remained 
useless and immoveable, and a single moment 
disconcerted the laborious projects of the king of 
the Goths. After this disappointment, Vitigcs 
still continued, or feigned to continue, the assault 
of the Salarian gate, that he might divert the at- 
tention of his adversary, while hispiincipal forces 
more strenuously attacked the Prrencstine gate 
and the sepulchre of Hadrian, at tlie distance of 
three miles from each other. Near the former, 
the double walls of the Vivaiium were low or 
broken ; the fortifications of the latter were feebly 
guarded ; the vigour of the Goths was excited by 
the hope of victory and spoil ; and if a single 
post had given way, the Romans, and Koine 
itself, were irrecoverably lost. This perilous 
day was the most glorious in the life of Bcli- 
sarius. Amidst tumult and dismay, the whole 
plan of the attack and defence was distinctly 
present to his mind ; he observed the changes of 
each instant, weighed every possil)le advantage, 
transported his person to the scenes of danger, 
and communicated his spirit in calm and decisive 
orders. The contest was fiercely maintained 
from the morning to tlie evening; the Gotlis 
wvre repul>ed on all sides, and eacli Roman 
might [uja'-t, that lie h.ul \a:iquid!ed thirty bar- 
liarians, if tlie stranuo di-'jiropoi tion of numbers 
were not counterbalanced by the morit of one 
man. Tliirty thouvuid Goths, aoeord.ing to tlie 
confession of their own chieG. peri^Jiid in tiii'. 
blood) action; and the uiuirituile of tlie wounded 
xvas e<jiial to tiiat of the '>i an. \\ li, n t!.i y ad- 
xanccil to tiie as-anlt, tlair clo-e ci,’’..'idersojKred 
not a javelin to tail w itluait t iK tt- ; and as tliey 
retired, tiie poimlace of ti.e city the juir- 

sult, and slaifglitered, with impi.nity, llie backsof 

, their tUing eiuniies, Ik ILai ius in- 
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stanti;. ‘•allitil trom tiie gates; ami 
wliile the soidii.r'. clianted his name and vic- 
tory, the hostile engines of war were reduced to 
ashes. Such was the loss and consternation of 
the Goths, that, from this day, the siege of Rome 
degenerated into a tedious and indolent block- 
ade ; and tliey were incessantly harassed by the 
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I Roman general, w'ho, in frequent skirmishes, 

I destrovecl above five thousand of their bravest 
troops. Their cavalry was unpractised in tlie 
; use of tlic how ; their archers served on foot ; 
and this di\ided force was incapable of contend- 
ing with their adversaries, whose lances and 
airow's, at a diNtance, or at hand, were alike 
formidable. 'The consummate skill of Belisa- 
riiis embiaced the favourable opportunities : and 
as he chose the ground and the moment, as he 
pressed the charge or sounded the retreat, ^6 the 
squadrons which he detached were seldom un- 
successful. These partial advantages diffused 
an impatient aidour among the soldiers and 
people, w ho began to feel the hardships’ of a 
siege, and to disregard the dangers of a general 
engagement. Each plebeian conceived himself 
to be an hero, and the infantry', who, since the 
decay of discipline, were rejected from the line 
of battle, aspired to the ancient honours of the 
Roman legion. Belisarius praised the spirit of 
his troops, condemned tlieir presumption, yielded 
to their clamours, and prepared the remedies of 
a dcfe.at, the possibility of which he alone had 
courage to suspect. In the quarter of the Va- 
tican, the Romans prevailed ; and if the in-epar- 
ablc moments had not been wasted in the pillage 
of the camp, they might have occupied the Mil- 
\ian bridge, and charged in the rear of the 
Gothic liost. On the other side of the Tyber, 
Belisarius advanced from the Piiician and Sala- 
rian gates. But Ins army, four thousand sol- 
diers perhaps, was lost in a spacious plain ; they 
were encompassed and oppressed by fresh multi- 
tudes, who continually relieved the broken ranks 
of the barbarians. The valiant leaders of the 
infantry were unskilled to conquer ; they' died : 
the retreat fan liasty retreat) w’as covered by tlie 
prudence of the general, and the victors started 
back with affriglit from the formidable aspect of 
an armed rampart. Tlie reputation of Belisarius 
was unsullied liy a defeat; and the vain con- 
fidence of the Goths was not less serviceable to 
his designs, than the repentance and modesty’ of 
tlie Roman troojis. 

From the moment that Belisarius Di.tre^^uf 
had (krennined to sustain a siege, 
his asdviuous caio piovideii Rome against the 
danger of famine, more dreadfid than the Gothic 
arms. An cxti.iordiuxtrv supply of corn was im- 
poited fioin Sicily- the harvests of Campania 
and Tu'Canv v\tre foicildy sv\ej)t for the use of 
the city ; and the lights of private property were 
infringed by fb.e strong plea of the public safety. 
It might e.irily bo foreseen that the enemy would 
intercept tlie .iqueducts ; and the cessation of the 
water-mills was tlie limt inconvenience, which 
was speedily removed by mooring large vessels, 
and fixing mill-stones in the current of the river. 
The stream was soon embarrassed by tlie trunks 
of trees, and polluted with dead bodies: yet so 
effectual wore tlie precautions of the Roman 
general, that the waters of the Tyber still con- 
tinued to give motion to the mills and drink to 
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the ii'ihabitaHt^ . the more distant quarters \\ero 
su]>pli(.‘d from domestic welK; and a hesiej^eil 
City niitrht sujqiort, -vvithout impatience, tlie ]Mi- 
A.itlon of her [nihlic h.itlis. A hiri^c poition of 
Rome, from tiie Prame.'-tine j;ate to the cianeli 
of St. Paul, ^^as never invested by the Goths; 
their excursions were restrained by the acti\ity 
of the IMooiish tioops: the nmij^ation of the 
Tybcr, and the Latin, A]ipian, and Ostianways, 
were left free and uninoksted for the introduc- 
tion of corn and cattle, or the retreat of the in- 
habitants, nlio sought a refuge in C’air.pania or 
Sicily. Anxious to relieve himself from an ine- 
less and devouring multitude, BelLajiiis issued 
his peremptory oulers for the instant tlepaiUire 
of the women, the ediihlren, and slaves ; rt.quireil 
his soldiers to disir.iss their male and funale at- 
tendants, and regulated iheii alhnxamce, tliati'ne 
moiety should be 'j,i\ >.u In pro\ isions, lU.d the 
other in money. IIi'> foresight was justified bv 
the increase c f thv. ]nihlic distiess, as soon as the 
Goths liad occn).kd tuo ijnpc»rtant ))Osts in the 
ncighl>ou)ho('d of Home. I*\ the It'ss ef the 
port, or, as it is now called, the city of Porto, he 
was deprived of the Cvumtiy on the riglit of the 
Tybcr, and the best coinnuinication with the sea; 
and he retlectcd with grief and anger, that throe 
hundred men, could lie ha\e spared such a fee- 
ble band, might have defetuUd Its impregnable 
works. Seven miles from the capital, between 
the Appiun and the Lutin ways, two )>rincipal 
aqueducts crossing, and again crossing each 
other, enclosed within their solid and lofty 
arches a fortified space, wb.eie Vitiges estab- 
lished a camp of s^ven thousand Goths to in- 
tercept the coiu<ws of .S'li'y and Campania. 
The granaries of Uome vere in-en'lhly tx- 
haustetl. the adjacent c»nrti\ hml been wa-tul 
with lire and swoid; smli 'c.inty su-pplK-' as 
might yet be obtained by haste excnr'ioiw, w«.ie 
the rewanl e-f salour, and the jmichase of we.ilth . 
the foiage' of the lior'-e-s. and the bread of the* 
soldiers, never failed ; hut In the last monili> of 
tlie siege, the people was exposed to the mi- 
series of scarcity, unwhoksonie food,^^ and con- 
tagious disorders. Belisarius saw and pitkd 
their suflerings ; but he had foreseen, and he 
watched the decay of their loyalty, ami the pro- 
gress of their discontent. Ad^ersitx had awak- 
ened the Romans from tlie dreams of grandeur i 
and freedom, and tauglit them the liuniiliaiing 
lesson, that it was of sn ail moment to their real 
liajipincss, whether the name id’ their master was 
deriNed from tiie Gothic or the Latin langiMge. 
The lieutenant <d' J u^tiiiian iNtemcl to tlu ii just 
conijjlalnts, but he n j‘ cteil w tth liisihiiu il e hlta 
of Hight or la'jitulaiion , ri;;K"^id tl.tir tl.i- 
morous impatience fir liattle ; at.’ieeii ’lam 
with the piospect of sure and "pinlv rvlwf; 
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and secured himself and the city from the effects 
<if tueir tlispair or trt achery. Twice in each 
month ho tiianged the station of tlie officers to 
A\liom the custody lif tlie gates was committed : 
the xarimj- pn. cautions, of patrols, watchwords, 
lights, and music, were repeatedly employed to 
di'-co\cr whatever jiasstd on the ramparts; out- 
guards were posted beyond the diteh, and the 
trusty xigilante if dogs supjjlied the nune 
doubtful fidelity of mankind. A letter was lu- 
tercejited, wliich a-'iiie<l tiie king of the Goths, 
that tlie Asinariaii gate, ailjoining to the I.a- 
teian clmrch, should be secretly opened to his 
troiqjs. On the proof or suspicion EtiIi of 
<»f treason, several senators were 
banished, and the pope Syheiiiis *"• 

was summoned to attend tlie rcpiesentative of 
his stivereign, at his head-quai ters in the I’incian 
palace.'^' The ecclesiastics w ho followid tlieir 
lii'hon, were detained in the first or second 
apartment,' and he alone was admitted to the 
presence of Iklisarius. The conqueior of Koine 
and Carthage vvas modestly seated at the feet of 
Antonina, who reclined on a stately couch : the 
geiieial was silent, but the x oice of reproach and 
menace issued from the moutli of his imperious 
wife. Accused by credible witnesses, and the 
evidence of bis own subscription, the successor 
of St. Peter vvas despoiled of his pontifical orna- 
ments, clad in the mean habit of a monk, and 
embaiked, witliout delay, for a distant exile in 
the East. At the emperor’s command, the 
clergy of Rome proceeded to the clioice of a 
new bishiqi; and aftir a solemn invocation of 
tlie Holy Glio-'t, ek'Ctcd the deacon Vigilius, 
who Iiad puiciiased iho papal thione by a bribe 
of two hundrul pound'< of gold. The profit, 
and nmviipiiiitK tlie guilt, of this simony, was 
imputcil to lkh^aiiu> : but tlie hero obeyed the 
oidir-' of Id's wife; .Viitoidna served the pas- 
-•ion> of tl.e (.mpre-">; aud Theodora laviv,hed 
lur tu-.i'.UK"'. in the xatn hope of obtaining a 
pontitr ho'.tlle or indifi'eient to the council of 
Ciialccdon.'* 

'I'he epistle of Rtlisarius to the pe’iTerance 
emperor announced his victory, his of the city. 

danger, and his resolution. “ According to 
\our commands, we have cnte*red tlie du- 
“ minion', of the Goths, and rt*duced to your 
obedicnceN SleUy, Campaniii, and the city of 
“Rome; but the loss of these conquests will 
“ be more di^giaciful than their acquisition was 
“glorious. Iliiherto we have successfully 
“ fought acrainst the nuiltitudes of the harba- 
*'■ rians, but their n.uliitudes may finally pre- 
“ \ai!. Vii'loiy is the gift of ProvitUiue, but 
the reputation of king', aud generals depends 
“ on the su« cess i,r the f.uliiie of their designs. 

“ iVrmit me to speak with freedom; if jou 
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“ wish tliat we shoultl live, send us subsistence; 
“ if you desire tiiat we should conquer, send us 
“ arms, hordes, and men. The Romans have 
“ received us as fiieuds and deliverers; but in 
** our present distress, they will be either betrayed 
“ by their confidence, or we shall be oppiessed 
“ by their treachery and hatred. For myself, 
“ ray life is consecrated to your service . it is 
“ yours to reflect, whether my death in this 
“ situation will contril)ute to tlie glory and 
** prosperity of your reign.” Perhaps that reign 
would have been equally prosperous, if the 
peaceful master of the East had abstained fioni 
the conquest of Africa and Italy : but as Jus- 
tinian was ambitious of fame, he made some 
efforts, they were feeble and languid, to support 
and rescue his victorious general. A reinforce- 
ment of sixteen hundred Sclavonians and Huns 
was led by Mirtin and Valerian; and as they 
had reposed during the winter season in tlic 
harbours of Greece, the strength of the men and 
horses was not impaired by the fatigues of a 
sea-voyage ; and they distinguished their valour 
in the first sally against the besiegers. About 
the time of the summer soKtice, Euthalius 
landed at Terracina with lariic sums of money 
fur the payment of tiie troops ; he cautiously 
proceeded along the .Appian ^ay, and this cou- 
\oy entered Rome through the gate Capena,"- 
%vhile Celisarius, on the oilier side, diveited the 
attention of the Goths by a \igorou.s ami suc- 
cessful skirmish. These scasonalile aitU, tlie 
use and reputation of which were dexterously 
managed by tlie Roman general, revived tlie 
courage, or at least the hopes, of the soldiers and 
people. The historian Procopius was despatched 
with an important commission, to collect the 
troops and provisions wliich Campania could 
furnish, or Constantinople had seitt ; and the 
secretary of Belisarius was soon followed by 
Antonina herself,''^ who boldly traveised the 
posts of the enemy, and returned with the 
Oriental succours to the relief of her husband 
and the besieged city. A fleet of three thou- 
sand Isaurian>. cast anclior in the Bay of Naples, 
and afteiw.*n!'. at O-tia. Afxne two tliouvuKl 
lior'-e, of v\iiom a part were Tliraci:ui>. landed 
at Tarentum ; and, after the junction of live 
liundred soldiers of Caiiijiania, and a train of 
wagons laden with wine and flour, thev directed 
their march on the Appian v^ay. from Capua to 
the neighbourhood of Rome. 'Flie forces that 
arrived by land and sea. weie united at tlie 
mouth of the Tvber. Amonina convened a 
council of war: it vNas re»ol\ei[ to surmount, 
with sails anil oars, the advei-^e sfu’im of the 
river; and the Gotlis wcie a!>prel!e!isi\e of dis- 
turbing, by any rash hosiiliiie-, the negotiation 
to which Belisarius had craftily listened. They 
credulously 1 elieved that they saw no more than 
the vanguard of a fleet and army, wiiich already 
covered the Ionian sea and the plains of Cam- 
pania ; and the illusion was supported by the 
haughty language of the Roman general, when 
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ho gave amlience to tlie amljassadors of Vitiges. 
After a specious discourse to vindicate the justice 
of his cause, they declared, that, for the sake of 
peace, they were disposed to renounce the pos- 
session of Sicily. “ The emperor is not less 
“ generous.” replied liis lieutenant, with a dis- 
dainful smile, “ ill return for a gift which you 
“ no longer possess ; he presents you w ith an 
“ ancient province of the empire ; he resigns to 
“ the Gotlis the sovereignty of tlie British island.” 
Belisarius rejected with equal firmness and con- 
tempt the ofler of a tribute ; but he allowed the 
Gothic ambassadois to seek their fate from the 
mouth of Justinian himself; and consented, 
with seeming reluctance, to a truce of three 
months, from the winter solstice to the equinox 
of spring. Prudence might not safely trust 
either the oaths or ho'stages of the barbarians, 
but the conscious superiority of the Roman 
chief was expressed in the distribution of his 
troops. As soon as fear or hunger „ 

° Belisanus re. 

compelled the Ooths to evacuate cDversmaMv 
Alba, Porto, and CentumcellcC, 
their place was instantly supplied; the garrisons 
of Narni, Spoleto, and Perusia, were reinforced, 
and the seven camps of the besiegers vvere gra- 
dually encompassed wirli the calamities of a 
siege. The )jraycrs and pilgrimage of Datius, 
bishop of Milan, were nut witiiout efiect ; and 
he obtained one thousand Tliraclans and Isau- 
rians, to assist the revolt of Ligiuia against her 
Ari<in tyrant. At the same time, John the 
SanguinarvV-i tlie nephew of \’it.tli.in, was de- 
tached with two thousand cho-'Cn horse, first to 
Alba on the Fucine lake, and afterwards to 
the frontiers of Piceiuim on tlie Fladiiatic Sea. 

“ In that province,’’ said Belisaiius, “ the 
Goths have deposited their families and trea- 
“ surcs, without a guard or the suspicion of 
“ danger. Doubtless they will violate the truce : 

“ let them feel your presence, before they hear 
“ of your motions. Spare the Italians ; sufier 
not any fortified places to remain hostile in 
“ your rear ; and faithfully ^e^erve tlie spoil for 
‘•an equal and common paititiou. It would 
n<»t be reasonable,” he aEliLd with a laugh, 

“ that whilst v'o are toiling to tlie fie'tiuctiuii of 
the drum, s, our more fortunate bi\.tiiren should 
rifle and enjov the honev.” 

I’iie whole nation of tlie O^tro- -ri ^ 
gotli'« had been as-,cmhle(l for the m-.,. thoiege 
attack, at d was almost entirely con- A.i)'^i5s, 
sumed in the ''iege of Rome. Ifany 
cretht be due to an intelligent spectator, one third 
at lea'>t of their enormous iiost was de-.troyed, in 
frequent anil bloody combats under the walls of 
the city. The bad fame and pernicious quali- 
ties <>f the summer air, might already be irn- 
puteil to the decay of agriculture and popula- 
tion; and the evils of famine and pestiknce 
were aggravated by their own hcentiousntss, 
ami the unfiiciidly disposition of the country. 
Wnile Vitiges struggled with his fortune; while 
he hesitated between shame and ruin ; his retreat 
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was hastened by domestic alarms. The king 
of tlie Goths %uis informed by trembling mes- 
sengers, that John the Sanguinviry spread the 
dev.istations of ^^ar from tlie Apennine to the 
Ilailriatic ; that the rich spoils and innumGrable 
captives of Ih’ceniiin were lodged in the forti- 
fications of Rimini ; and that this formitlable 
chief had defeated his uncle, insulted his capi- 
tal, and seduced, by secret correspondence, the 
fidelity of his wife, the imperious daughter of 
AinaUisontha. Yet, before he retired, Vitiges 
made a last effort, either to storm or to surprise 
the city. A secret passage was discovered in 
one of the aqueducts; two citizens of the Va- 
tican were tempted l)y bribes to intoxicate the 
guards of the Aurelian gate ; an attack w'as 
meditated on the walls beyond the T\ber, in a 
place which was not fortified with towers; and 
tJie haiharians advanced, with torches and scaling- 
l.ulders, to tlie assault of the Pincian gate. l>ut 
L\ety attempt was defeated by tlie intrepid \i- 
gilaiice of Belisarius and his band of veterans, 
wlio, in the most perilous moments, did not re- 
gret the absence of their companions ; and the 
Gotiis, alike destitute of hope and sub'.istencc, 
clamorou-'ly urged their departure, before the 
truce should expire, and the Roman cavalry 
should again be united. One year and nine 
days after the commencement of tlie siege, an 
army, so lately strong and triumphant, burnt 
their tents, and tumultuously rcpassetl the MiU 
vian bridge. They repassed not wLtli impunity : 
their thronging multitudes, oppressed in a nar- 
low' passiige, were driven headlong into the 
T\b(.r, by their own fears and the pursuit of the 
enemy; and tiic Roman general, sallving from I 
the Pincian gate, infiicteda severe and di-'grace- 
ful wound on their retreat. The slow lengili of 
a sickly and desponding host was heavih drag- 
ged along the Fiaminiaii w ay ; from wlionce the 
harbaiiaus %\ere sometimes compelled to deviate, 
lest tliey should encounter the hostile garrisons 
that guarded tlie high road to Rimini and R.a- 
^eniui. Yet so powerful was this Hying army, 
tiiat Vitiges spared ton thousand men for the 
defence of the cities which he was most solicit- 
ous to preserve, and detached his nephew Uraias, 
with an adequate force, for the chastisement of 
rebellious Milan. At the head of his principal 
army, he besieged Rimini, only thirty-three 
iiiiljs distant from the Gothic capital. A feeble 
rampart, and a shallow ditch, were maintained 
!)y t!ie skill and valour of John the Sanguinary, 
w iu> shared the danger and fatigue of the meanest 
soblier, and emulated, on a theatre less illustri- 
ous, the military \ irtue> of his great commander. 

The towers and battering engines of 
[urnim , barbarians were renclerid use- 

less; their attacks were rcjiulsed ; and the tedi- 
ous l)iockade, whicli reduced the garri'«on to the 
last extri'niity of hunger, afforded time for the 
union and march of the Roman torces. A fleet 
which had surprised Ancona, sailed along tlie 
coa'.t of the Iladriatic, to the relief of the be- 
sieged city. The eunuch Narscs landed in 
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Picenum with two thousand Hcruli and fi^c 
thousand of the bravest troops of tlie East. The 
rock of the *\pennine was forced ; ten tliou- 
sand veterans moved round the foot of the 
mountains, under the command of Relisarius 
himself; and a new army, whose encampment 
blazed with innumeiable lights, appear, '<l to ad- 
vance along the Flaminieu way. Overwlielmed 
with astonishment and despair, tlie Goths aban- 
doned the siege of Rimini, their tents, their 
standareis, and their leaders; and Vitiges, who 
gave or followed the example of flight, never 
hulled till he found a shelter within retire to 
the walls and morasses of Ravenna, 

1 To these wpdls, and to some for- Jt’.lloil'-V of 
' tresses destitute of any mutual sup- 
port, the Gotiiic monarchy was now 
lediicetl. The pioviiices of Italy had embraced 
tl>e paity of the emperor; and his army, gra- 
dually recruited to the numlier of twenty thou- 
•'und men, must have achieved an easy and rapitl 
coiupiest, if their invincible powers hatl not lieen 
vvcakeiicd by the discoid of the Roman cliiel’s. 

' Before the end of the siege, an act of blood, 
ambiguous and indiscreet, sullied the fair fame 
of Belisarius. Presidius, a loyal Italian, as he 
fled from Ravenna to Rome, was rudely stopped 
by Constantine, tlie military governor of Spoleto, 
and despoiled, even in a church, of two daggers 
richly inlaid with gold and precious stones. As 
soon as the public danger had subsided, Pre- 
sidius complained of the Joss and injury: his 
comjilaint was heard, but the order of restitution 
was disobeyed by tlie pride and avarice of the 
oifcmler. ExasperaUd by the delay, Presidius 
boldlv arrested tiie general’s horse as he passed 
tlirough the forum; and with the spirit t'f a 
I ciiizen. demandc<l the common benefit of the 
, Roman laws. The honour of Bvlisanus was 
[ emiaged ; ho Mimnioned a council ; claimed the 
[obedience of lii^ subordinate officer; and was 
; provoked, by an insolent reply, to call hastily 
I for the pre'>ence of his guards. Constantine, 

I viwwing their entrance as tlie signal of death, 

I drew his sword, and rushed on the general, who 
; nimbly eluded the stroke, and was protected by 
ibis friends; while the desperate assassin was 
j Gli'.armed, dragged into a neighbouring chamber, 
j and executed, or rather murdered, by of Con- 

the guards, at the arbitrary command stanune. 
of llelisarius.95 In this hasty act of violence, 
the guilt of Constantine was no longer re- 
membered ; the despair and death of that valiant 
officer were secrctlv imputed to tlie revenge of 
Antonina; ami each of his colleagues, conscious 
of the Name rapine, was apprehensive of the 
Name fate. The fear of a o<immon enemy sus- 
pendcfl the effects of their envy and discoiitent ; 
but in the confirlence of ajiproaching victory, 
(liev instigated a pov\crfiil rival to ojjpose the 
conqueror of Rome and Africa. Prom the 
donii-stic service of tlie palace, and 
the administration of the private re- 
venue. Narses the eunuch was suddenly exalted 
to the heavl of an anny ; aiul the spirit of an 
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hero, wlio afterwarJs equalled the merit and 
glory of Belivirius, served only to pcrplev the 
operations of the Gothic war. To his prudent 
counsels, tlie lelief of Ilhniui was ascribed bj' 
the leader-' of tlie discontented faction, who ex- 
horted Narses to assume an independent and 
separate command. Tlie epistle of Justinian 
had indeed enjoined his obedience to the general ; 
but the dangerous exception, '• as far as may be 
“ advantageous to the public service,*’ reseived 
some freedom of judgment to the discreet favour- 
ite, who had so lately departed from the sacred 
and familiar conversation of his sovereign. In 
the exercise of this doubtful right, tlic eunuch 
perpetually dissented from the opinions of Be- 
lisarius; and. after yielding with reluctance to 
tlie siege of Urbino, he deserted his colleague in 
the night, and marched away to the conquest of 
the iEinilian province. The fierce and formi- 
dable bands of the Heruli were attached to the 
person of Narses ten thousand Homans and 
confederates were persuaded to inarch under his 
banners ; every malecontent embraced the fair 
opportunity of revenging his private or imagin- 
ary wrongs; and the remaining troop> of Beli- 
sarius were divided and dispersed from the gai- 
risons of Sicily to the shores of the Il.idriatic. 

His skill and iiei severance over- 

FirmnC's .I'ld , , i ^ i • 

autiii.iu' of c.une everv onst.ule • L riiino was 

liai,arui.. taken, the siegC'' t>f Orvieto, 

and Auximum, were imdi^itakLn and vigorously 
prosecuted ; and the eunuch Narsc'- was at length 
recalled to the domestic cares of the jialace. All 
dissensions were healed, and all opjiositiou was 
subdued, by the temperate authority of tlie Ho- 
man general, to whom his enemies could not 
refuse their esteem; and Belisarius inculcated 
the salutary lesson, that the forces of the state 
sliould compose one body, and he animated by 
one soul. But in the interval of tliscord, the 
Goths were iiermitted to breathe ; an important 
season was lost, iMilan was destroyed, and the 
imrtliern piovinces of Italy were adlictcd by an 
inundation of the Franks. 

T-i'i-.o'iof ^^’hen Justinian first meditated 

Fri the coinjUfst of Italy, he sent am- 

A.i) "ij. Pa^sailois to the kings of the Franks, 
and adjured them, by the common ties of alli- 
ance and religioti, to join in the holv entcr^ni-e 
against the Ariaus. The Goths, as their wants 
were more urgent, emphned a more efiectual 
mode of jiersuasion, and vaiulv '-trove, bv the 
gift of lands and money, to purchase the friend- 
ship, or at least the neutrality, of a light and 
pertidious nation. "7 But the arms of Belisa- 
rius. and the revolt of tiie Italians, liad no sooner 
shaken the Gothi c monarchy, than Iheotlebeit 
of Aiistrasia, the most powerful and warlike of 
the Merovingian kings, was persuaded to succour 


their distress by an indirect and seasonable aid. 
Without expecting the consent of their sove- 
reign, ten thousand Burgundians, his recent 
subjects, descended from the Alps, and joined 
the tioops which Adtiges had sent to chastise the 
revolt of Lilian. After an obstinate siege, the 
capital of Liguria was reduced by famine, but 
no capitulation could be obtained, except for 
the safe retreat of the Homan garrison. Datius, 
the* orthoelox liishop, who liad seduced his eanin- 
trymen to rebellion and ruin, escaped to the 
luxury and lionours of the Byzantine court ; 
but the clergy*, pel haps the Arian clergy*, were 
slaughtered at the foot of their own altars by 
the defenders of the Catholic faith. Tliree 
hundred thousand males were reported to be 
slain; the female sex, and the more precious 
spoil, was resigned to the Burgundians; and 
the houses, or at least the walls, of Destruction of 
Milan, were levelled with the ground. AWan. 
The Goths, in their last moments, were re- 
venged by* the destruction of a city, second onlv* 
to Home in size and ojndence, in the splcntlour 
of its buildings, or the number of its iiiliabitants ; 
and Bobsaiius symiiathi-eil alone in the fate of 
Ins ilcsertetl and dev oted friends. Encourageil 
by' this successful inioad, Theodebeit himself, 
in the ensuing sjiilng, invaded the plains of 
It ily with an army of one hundred tliousand 
bnl-aiians. Tlie king, and some chosen fol- 
lowLis, were mounted on hursi back. and armed 
with lances; the infantry, without hows or 
Spears, wore sati-fied with a shield, a sword, 
and a double-edged battle-axe', wliieh, in their 
h.ands, became a deadly and unerring weapon. 
It ily tumliled at the march of the Fianks ; and 
Inith the Gothic prince and the Homan general, 
alike ignoKint of theii designs, solicited, with 
hope ainl terror, the fiieiul'hip of these danger- 
ous allies. Till lie li.ul seemed the passage of 
the Po on the biidge of Pavia, the grandson of 
Clovis dissembled his intentions, wlikh lie at 
length declared, !)y assaulting, almost at the 
s line instant, the hostile camps of the Homans 
aii<! Gotlis. Instead of uniting their arms, they 
lied with erpial precipitation; and the fertile, 
tlioiigh desolate jirovinces of Liguiia and 
were ahandoiied to a licentious host of 
bubaii.ins, v\ hose raae vvas not mitigated by' any 
t’n»i}_!;ts of -ettlomcnt or comjuest. Among 
tile cities whiih tlie-y ruined, Genoa, not yet 
consfructe-l of inaiblc, is particulaily enume- 
1 it>.il ; .ind the de'atlis ol’ thoiisards, according to 
the ,e::iilar practice e>f war, apjiear to liave ex- 
cited less honor than some idolatrous '-acritices 
of women and children, which were pciformed 
w 1th impunity in the camp of the most Christian 
king. If it were not a melancholy truth, that 
the first and most cruel sutferings must be the 
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lot of t}ie innocent and liclplcss, history might 
exult in the misery of the conquciors, \>ho, in 
the midst of riches, ^\ere left destitute of bread 
or wine, reduced to drink the waters of tlie Po, 
and to feed on the ilesh of distempered cattle. 
The dysentery swept away one thir<l of their 
army; and tlie clamours of his subjects, who 
were impatient to pass the Alps, disposed Theo- 
debert to listen with respect to the mild exhort- 
ations of Eelisarius. The memory of this 
inglorious and destructive warfare was perpe- 
tuated on the medals of Gaul; and Justinian, 
without unsheathing his sword, assumed the 
title of conqueror of tlie Franks. The iMero- 
\ingian prince was offended by tlie vanity of the 
emperor ; he affected to pity the fallen fortunes 
of the Goths ; and his insidious offer of a fcedi.-ial 
union was fortilied liy tlie promi-*e or menace of 
descemling fiom the Alps at the head of fi\e 
liandred thousand men. His plans of concjiiest 
were boundless and perliaps chimerical. 'I’iie 
king of Auslrasia threatened to chastise Justi- 
nian, and to march to the gates of Constan- 
tinople : I'l- he was oveitlirown and slain by 
a wild hulljf"^ as he hunted in the JJelgic or 
German forests. 

itoiisarnNho. Belisarius was deli- 

iu\s!nna, vcrcd from his foreign and domestic 
enemies, lie seriously applied liis forces to the 
final reduction of Italy. In tlie siege of Osinio, 
the general was nearly transpierced with an 
arrow, if the mortal stroke liad not lieen inter- 
cepted by one of his guards, wfio lost, in that 
pious office, the use of his hand. The Gotlis of 
Osimo, four thousand warriors, witii those of 
FtL'sLihe and the Cottian Alps, were among the 
last who maintained their independence ; and 
ilieir g.illant resistance, wiilcli .ilmost tired the 
patience, desened the esteem, of the con(|mror. 
His prudence refused to subscribe the safe con- 
duct which they asked, to join their brethren 
of Ravenna; but they sa\ed, by an honourable 
capitulation, one moiety at least of their wealth, 
with the free alternative of retiring peaceably to 
their estates, or enlisting to serve the emperor in 
his Persian wars. The multitudes wliich yet 
adhered to the standard of Vitiges, far surpassed 
tlie number of the Roman troops ; but neither 
prayers, nor defiance, nor the extreme danger of 
his most faithful subjects, could tempt the Gothic 
king beyond the fortilications of Ravenna. 
Tiiese fortifications were, indeed, impregnable 
to the assaults of art or>iolence; and when ' 
ljeli''-ii ills invested the caj)ital, lie was soon con- 
\inced that famine only could tame the stub- 
born spiilt of the iKirbarians. The sea, the 
Ixiul, and tiie channels tif the Po. were guarded 
by the \igil.ince of tlie Roman general ; and his 
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morality extended the riglits of war to the prac- 
tice t)f poisoning the waters,*''-’ and secretly 
firing the granaries *‘-''5 of a besieged city. *"7 
While he pressed the blockade of Ravenna, he 
was suiqirihed by the arri\al of two ambassadors 
fiom Constantinople, with a trtatv of jieace, 
which Justiiiiaii had imprudeiitlv signed, with- 
out deigning to consult the author of his victory. 
By this disgraceful and piecarioiis agreement, 
Italy and the Gothic treasine were di\iiled, anil 
the pro\inces beyond the Po weie left witli the 
regal title to the successor of Theodoric. The 
ambassadors w'ere eager to accoin))lish their 
salutary commission ; the cajitive Vitiges ac- 
cepted, with transport, the unexpected offer of a 
crown; honour was less prevalent among the 
Goths, than the want and appetite of food; and 
the Roman chiefs, who murmured at the con- 
tinuance of the war, professed implicit submis- 
sion to the commands of the emperor. If 
Belisariiis had possessetl only the courage of a 
soldier, the laurel would have Ixeen snatched 
from liis liand by timid and envious counsels ; 
!)ut in this decisive moment, he resolved, with 
the magnanimity of a statesman, to sustain 
alone tlxe danger and merit of generous disobe- 
dience. Eacli of his officers gave a written 
opinion, tliat the siege of Ravenna was imprac- 
ticable and hopeless : the general then rejected 
tlie treaty of partition, and declared his own 
resolution of leading Vitiges in chains to the 
feet of Justinian. The Goths retired with 
doubt aixd dismay : this peremptory refusal de- 
pri\ed them of tlie only signature which they 
Could tru-t, and tilled their minds with a just 
apprehension, that a sagacious enemy had dis- 
covered the full extent of their deplorable state. 
They compared the fame and fortune of Bell- 
sarius with the weakness of their ill-fated king; 
and the compailson suggested an extiaoidinary 
pn-jeet. to winch Vitiges, with apparent resigna- 
tion, was compelkel to acquiesce. Partition 
we»uhl ruin the strength, exile w ould disgrace 
the honour, of the nation ; hut they offered their 
aiTiis, their treasures, and the fortifications of 
Ravenna, if Belisarius would disclaim the au- 
thority of a master, accept the choice of the 
Goths, and assume, as lie had deserved, the 
kingdom »f Italy. If the false lustre of a 
diadem could Jiave tempted the loyalty of a 
fuitliful subject, his prudence must have foreseen 
the inconstancy of the barbarians, and his ra- 
tional ambition w ould prefer tlie safe and honour- ■ 
able station of a Roman general. Even the 
patience and seeming satisfaction with wliich 
he entertaine<l a proposal of treason, might be 
susceptible of a malignant interpretation. But 
the lieutentmt of Justinian was conscious of his 
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own rectitude: he entered into a dark and 
crooked path, a> it ml^ht lead to the voluntary 
sul)im'’-'ion ot' the Goths ; and his dexteroub 
policy ]>cJ'^luukd them that he was dispo-.td to 
Lo.iipl v \>iih thcii wishes, n ithout enj^a^^ing an 
oath or ji jnotnise for the perfoimance ofatieity 
niiich lie secietly abhoned. The da\ of the 
siu render of Rasenua nas stipulatcvl by the 
fiothie aiiibassadura : a ik-.t, laden with pro\i- 
siuiis, sailed U'* a Wtlctnne guest into the deepest 

uf t**'-- 111- li'lt-- 

n.t'.u'. ie- were tinenetl to tlie f.iuci^d king 
do n '.f It ilv. . t . 1 11 1- - - . 

A. i». ot ItaU ; and heli callus, without 

Deo. mber. " * • i 4.1 

meeting an eneiiiv, tnirnp ui.itly 
maiched through the stseets t>t ai i-npregnable 
eitv. ' The Romans wei e astonished li\ their 
success ; the multitude of tall an 1 robust bar- 
b.mans were coiirbuudcd b_\ t,ie image of tlieir 
ovNii p uieuce ; ami the nivisCidine females, spit- 
ting in the faces of tlulr sons and husbands, 
must bitterly reproacbed them for b,.tia\ing 
their dominion and freedom to these pygmies 
of the South, Contemptible in their numbers, 
diminutive in their stature. Befoie the Gollw 
could reeovei from tin* iirst 'Uipilse. and dmm 
tile aecoiuphsiimeiit of theii iloubtf.il hopes, 
tile \ieior e'labiished his p.iuei in Ravenna, 
b ’(lid the d.vUgei* of iepentance an 1 lev. -It. 

{ .,f ^*ll.oes, wilO pclh.lps lutd tUtemptad 

\ Me h to escape, uus Ijonom.iily nuai.k.l 
ill ills palace;^ ' the lloacl of the (.ioi..ic voiuli 
vvas sek'ckd for tiie serv.ee of tue empci.-i ; tiie 
remainder of tiie [leopie was di'. oissed to their 
peaceful haiiitations in tiie soudiern jiio'.i.ices; 
and a colony of Italians was invited to rciilenisli 
the depopulated city. The bubmissioii of the 
capital w.is imitated in the towns and villages of 
Italy, wliieli had not been subdued, or even 
visit..d, by the Uoinaus; and tlie iink pendent 
Goths, who remained in aims at Pavia and 
Wrona, were ainintious onlv to b.eonie the 
■'ll'.) ‘I ts of iklisasias. Ik.t liis i.uh v.hk* I./\a!ty 
Tej ctid. evcept a. ill'.' sii’jVotaie of Ju t*Ma;i, 
tiKii oa'in ot’ alk.iaiiC'.' ; :»iid he was not 
m'.'iukd i), the repii).s..h of theli depu.ies. that 
ice latiier chose t'l be a si ta.iu a l.uig. 

Alt^i the sevo.iu \ iv to. V of n.!*- 

Jl, fll-n I'- I . > ' t I 

- ikf ‘•aiiUs, ciivv .'...am wi.i-pv.tc.1, Jos- 
tiuiaii h i,.i.ed, .r.d the he,.) was 
recalled. “ The iau. nint of ih.. {•ot.iic w,ir 
was no longer woibi' of Ji.s prc'.uve . a gi..- 
cioU' sovcreiga was i.i.ua'jtut to lewani his 
‘•seivices, ami to e.msu.i Ms wisdom; ami he 
‘•alone was cajialfe e,f iki’c la.m-a ttie L.isf 
“against the imiunvci.iMe aiimes of l*..isia.” 
Reiisarius understood the su-picion. avCejn^vl 
the eveuse, embarked at Riveiuia Ids spinls 
and tropiiies ; and pioved, bv ius re.idy obe- 
dience, tliat sfeli an ainiipt re.ooval f.om the 
government of Italy was not less u’.jiist fh.m it 


might Iiave been indiscreet. Tlie emperor re- 
ceived with hononidhle courtesy, both Vitiges 
and his more noble consort: and as tire king of 
the Goths conformed to the Athanasian faith, he 
obtained, with a ricli inheiit inee of 1 uuls in 
A-ia, the rank of senatoi and pati ician. ' ''' 1 A ciy 
[ spectatoi admired, without peril, the stiength 
j and statureof the \oung barbatiaus . they adoicd 
I tile majesty of the tin one, ;uul promised to shed 
I tlieir blood m the seivice of tlieii bcnefact r. 

! Justinian deposited in the Ryzantiiie palace the 
I treasines(»f the ( Ii'tliic inotni chy. A llatteiii.g 
i senate was sometimes adnut*^.il to gaze on the 
! in.ignificeiit sjiect icbe ; but itw.is enviously sc- 
' eluded from the pulilk' vievv ; a. id the conijueitir 
of Itily resioimceil, wltiiout a miiimur, peiliaps 
witlsout a sigh, the w e‘ll-ear:ieii honours of a 
second tiiamph. Ills glory was iude-ed eva’teil 
above all external pomp ; and the f.iint aiul hol- 
low praises of the couit were supplieii, even in 
a seivile age, by the respect and adiniiution of 
I his country. Whenever he appeared in the 
' ‘tieets and public places of Constantinople, Re- 
' lisuius attracted and satisfied the eyes of r!ie 
p..o[de. Ills lofty stature and m.ijestic loun- 
te.*auce ffbiiled their cxijCi t-plons of an liern; 

, the meanest of hi> f.iiow-ch.-.ns weie embold- 
ened by his gende aiul gracious deui'.aiiour ; a. d 
llie niaid.il tiida which atteiukil his foitstep®, 
left his pel son more aeces-.jhk* liian in u day i f 
Iciftk-. .Sc veil thousand ho.-semen, matchless 
f»)r beauty and valour, were malii‘.iiiu 1 In the 
' services and at the jirivate expense, of llie ee- 
; neral. ' Thcdr piowess w as alw..y s co .-pic, ous 
' in single comb<its, oi in the foreiiiJs* racks ; an.l 
both paitks confessed, th.it in the "iege of Rom 
the guarils of iJeilsuius liad alone vampiisited 
the b'ub:irian Tlu Ii numbers wt»re eon- 

tiuually augmentel by thj liravest and mot 
f.iitliful of t'jc enemy; and bis foitunate cip- 
t:ve', the Wuulals, the Moo/s, and the Gobi', 
eanilate I tlie all u'hmeiit of his domestic f.-U 
lo-vei'. Ry the u.doa < f ilbe/.ility andjn-.tlce, 
he ac«[:uied tlie k)ve of the soI<lis.rs, without 
are.Uito'g die .hlbcn.-iis of the ])eop]e. J'he si. k 
a:. I u«)C'i.!^ I vv .iv rehe v e I w itii nu'diclufs gid 
looiie' ; an.l ’.d ino.e eihc.ie iousjv . hv th.. iu 
I'l , V is"'-, and s., 111. s of th .ii cjimnankr. Tlie 
1“ s I f a Wv ,pou or an hcuse wa^ lust.ui’lv tg- 
]) I ed, and • tich di ed of \ aloiii* w as tla' .a'lkel hv 
ti.e ii..h aud liono’naMe g;i\s of a l>rae\k't or a 
C(fiia» . w l.ii ‘i wei\ leiulced more precioiis by 
tue jiitl ;'.K n' of R.Ii-.u : He w as eiuk'.ired 
ti l’'e hnsbanduie n, i;y the peace and plenty 
wiijcJi tlmy uu'kr the sh idow of las 

stand. ud. L.stv-.id of being lijured, the coutitiy 
w.i- eisiichetl by the nuirch of the Roman armies ; 
and such was the ligi.l discipline of then cainj), 
tl.rit not an apple was githercd from the tiee, 
not a path couhl be traced in the helds of corn. 
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I/.-H-'ii! ins cli i'tc ri’.ul I'l the iiconcc 

ot’ a n-i!a,ir\ iioi'ie la’aM 'loa^t th.it ih-ay li..J 

SL en him inloMcMtc.l \\hh wiat*: the mo t b..au- 
tii’ul of Gothic or \htiiJa! lace vv .o 

ottered to liis emhiace,; hut he tu’-n-Ml a/ e 
fiom tliGi" ch.irnK, and the liu-ha' d of A'.to li ui 
newr suspect.-d of vioUi’in.* the laws {'f 
coiiiugal fulilhy. The si ,ect.itor .in<! iiistoii.ni of 
liis exploits luis ohseMcd. tliat .imid-t tlie p. liU 
of war, ho wa-^ daiing without rashness, piiuL» t 
v.ith‘)ut fear, slow or r.uiid ;uv<ndimj to tl.e 
o\ic;enci.s of tlie moment ; tiait in tlie dee-K'-t 
di'ties^, he was aniuMted !y real or ajipaunt 
hope, but that he was motle t an. I humble in 'he 
nnist prosperous fostune. P} ll e- e virtues, he 
e(jnalle«l or excelled the antjent uiasTtrs of the 
military art. Victors, by s- a .:n 1 h.nd. attended 
liis aims. ITe suh.iued Af ic i. It.dx . .uui die ad- 
j<K\nt islands, kd aw ay capii\ «.‘s ihe saccessois 

of Gensiiic and Tiie«ali>r.o ; fdleu t<-'i'ta'i‘k 
nople with the sp-,ils of tlieli p.dvi s. and in. ihe 
space of six yiais ixcoNcied rite puiM. tvS 
of the Western em}iire. Iii his fa.oe and, r.-eiit, 
in wteltii and p.ow*.r, he iv.:u without a 

n\.d, tile Hrst of the Uomn 1 ^nlj.'et' the\<)ice 
of envy coul«! only mi^nify his danp.eun:s im- 
portance ; and the ei..peixjr mi,;.ht upphm.l Ids 
own disCerninj' spirit, whicii li.td ui-coveud 
and raised the {.genius of Bk iis.irius. 

^ It was the custom of the Roman 
otct vMfe tiiLimphs, tint a sj.^ve sj.oi.ld Ic 
Aiiuiiiinj. hehilul the cheiiot, to remind 

the compieror of the in't.dd ity of lortvU'.e, and 
the i’dlnnities of human n.iture. P.ocopius, in 
his Anecdotes, hu' -issumevl tliat 'iiwile ami im- 
p'ltJul otiice. The ueneious Tv. d.-r n.y c.>t 
ava\ ti'.e hh^l, hut the e\u!e-’Ce of futs v.di 
a''hi.re to Ids memor\ ; .c’d he wd! u htc'..iit'y ■ 
c.mfe.s, that the thm and eun die \iitue of 
Relisiiiu-., w ere I oll.it..d h\ tlie lust :r-il ciuel'y , 
of ids wife; .uulth.it tlie liei o «k si 5 \ed an cppvl- ; 
hitioii wl ich n,a\ not tlrop fiom tlie p-,ii (,f tlie ' 
(kceiit histiiiian. Tlie motlur of Ai.UMini’i* 
was a theatiical pro •.ti'Ute'*, and hoih lur father j 
an I grandfather exercised at Thcss.doniea and 1 
Constantinople, the vile, though lucrative, pro- ^ 
fession of chaiioteers. In the vaiious situations ; 
of their fortune, she became the comp.inion, the 1 
eiiemv, the servant, and tlie fav ouilte of tlie , 
empress Theodora ; these loose anti amliitious | 
fcm.ilos h.Uil hee-n coiuivetcil bv simil.ir pleasure's ; , 
tiny weie scpaiate-d bv llic je.d. Us\ i 1‘ \ice, ai d : 
at length reconciled by the })ait;ie»sln'p of guilt. 

Ik fore her un«:ria.,e with Ikhse.) m-,. AatOi.i.ia 
lia.l one husl and aiul niunv loseis , Placujs, the 
son (,f } vT fanner ni.jjtl.d-, \.as i i an aee to ths- 
tingu.sh Idinself at ci.e s:^_;e of N-.pks; and it 
w„s not till tin antun.u of !.,r age an I I v mtv 1 ‘ ' 
that she iinlni_,ed a seand.ilous .itl.iclimeut to a 
}t,,i,p^ ’ih.raci m y.n.tln T!‘eo !*>sii,s h.ul 
'is ri.' ui, been eiiitcated in the En»iom.«iii he- 
resy ; the Afiican V( cage was eon'eciale.d In the 


; baptism and aii'^picions name of the first sold'er 
j who embarked ; atul the piO'elvie v,,is ado -t- d 
] into the family of his spii itual parents. ' H ik-L- 
' sa:iusaii<l Antonina. Iklote tney ionclied tlie 
j shores 0 + Afiiea. this holy kindled degeiie-iatt el 
I into se Usual lo^e ; aiul .is .X.Uoiuna soon over- 
i heaped the- In'iinds of modesty and eaution, the 
Ron. an geiioi, il was alone igimiant of iiis tiwn 
.li-.iu.nour. During then re-uknce at CaiUiage, 
he siirpi sseJ the t\so loveis in a snl,;er. aiuiuis 
ehauiher, solitaiv, viaini, ami aln-ost nake 1. 
Anger llaslied from his e_\es. “ Wrh the help 
(. i tins voiing man,'’ said the unhlushing .Vuto- 
nma, “ I w is socivting our most ju ecivms eikct.s 
tiom the knowledge of Jnstinian.” Tiie ye nth 
rcsuiiicu his g.i.ments. and tlie jiious husband 
Consented ti> e.isetheve the evidence of Ids ov\n 
semes. Froti: tl.is jdeasing and per!i..ps volun- 
tary ilelu'ioii. Iklisa.ius Wc.s .iwal-eiiLd at Svia- 
cuso, l.y toe ohie'ioiis iniorim.tioii of af^evdonia ; 
and taut female .ttenfa t. after reijuliiug an 
oath fu Im s'-eui iyv. pi odueed tw o cliamb,.i laliis, 
who. like Iierself. had o.kn bJal.l the aduU^iies 
I of Anto-diu. A.n ha-tv lli^iit into Asia saved 
llieodc-ius fi orn tlie justice of an injured iu.s- 
ba id, who luul si^uifmd to one of Iiis guaids the 
Older of hk deatli ; liut liie tears of Antonina, 
anel lioi artful seductions, assured the crcduIoU'S 
hero of her innocence; atul he stooped, against 
Ids faith and judgment, to aliandon those impru- 
dent friends wjio bad presumed to accuse or 
doubt tlie chastity of his wife. The revemi-e of 
a guilty woman is implacalle and Moody, the 
imlbitunate IMaced.oiua, with the two witiu'sses, 
vieie ‘eetetly arr.stt.il bv tbe nfiikter of li*.r 


cnieltv ; fl'eir tongues w^u* eut out, their I'O'.lIes 
"cie hcek..i.i i Uo suiiill pieces, and their remains 
We'ic ex.st iiito the se i of Suaense. A rash 
though jadieious '‘uung of Ceinstantine, *• I 
would -.oner have pumslud the adultress tl an 
the bo^ ” was deeply leinemhcred by Antonina; 
and I'Ao veais afteiw.nds, wiieii eiesjUiir hud 
aim..<l t!‘ .* tiin.cr ugiipst his general, her sun- 
guii',. ' .i.ivke dvti. eel and hastened his execu- 
tion. lAcn t!;e ituhgnatiun of ri-olius was not 
Inr^iveii hy ids mo'l.er ; the exile of her hon 


pre'[) .re-d the ue il of her lover ; anel Theodosius 
Ce'adesCemkd to accept the pies'-ing and humble 
invitation of the coMpieretr of It.iiy, In tlie 
absolute oirection ot his lioiisehold, and in the 
impuitant eouimis,ions ot peace and v\ar,'i- the 
l.ivoujite voutb most rapidly acquired a fortune 
of four bmclniJ thousand p-ouiuls sterUm' ; and 


after their rctuin to Coustantiiuqde, the jiasskm 
of Antonina, at least, continued auknt and un- 
abated. 1‘nt fe-ir, devotion, and lassitude j>,.r- 
b ij)-. inspiiid 'i’heo.losins whii luore seaou^ 
thoughts. He dreaded the busv st.n.i'al of tlie 
capital, and the indi- ei ■. et hJnd;■.es^ (>f ihe wiie 
of Inh-arius ; e caped Iro.n her en hi.icis. 
retinisg to lh.be > 11 ^, ^1 -iv ed his l.-.od, a. d u , k 
refuse in tlie vS,inctu.u*v (>f a inoiuotic life. I he 


ll'I TtiPcl,'i 4 ...e.if -.1 .M ‘ vf ’ -V tn t1..' f -r 
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despair of the new Aua<lne could scarcely have 
been excu-'cd by the death of her husband. She 
wept, she tore her hair, she filled tlie palace 
with lier crie'^ ; “ she had lost the dearest of 
fiientU. a tender, a faithful, a laborious friend!” 
Hut her waim entreaties, fortilkal by the pra\ers 
of llelisarius, were insufficient to draw the luily 
monk from the solitude of Epiiesus. It w is not 
till the general moved forwaril fur tlse IVi-^ian 
war, that Theodosius could be tempted torLtiun 
to Constantinople ; and the shtirt inteival hefoie 
tlie departure of Antonina lieiself was bohlly 
devoted to love ami ptea-nre. 

A philosopher m ly pity and for- 
..t infirmities of female nature, 

1‘hut.a-. fiom which ho receives no leal in- 
jury ; hut contemptible is the husband whofeeK, 
and vet endures, his own infamy in that of his 
wife. Antonina jmrsued Iier son with impla- 
cable hatred; and the gallant Photius*!'^ was 
exposeil to her secret persecutions in the camp 
beyond the Tigris. Enraged by Ids own wrongs, 
and by the dishonour of his blood, lie cast away 
in his turn the sentiinents of nature, and ic- 
vealed to llelisarius the turpitude of a woman 
who had violateil all the duties of a mother and 
a wife. Fiom the surpiise and imlignatiuu of 
the Roman general, his former ciedulity ajipears 
to have been sincere; he einhiaoed the knees of 
the son of Antonina, adjured !dm to renumber 
his obligations rather than his birth, and con- 
firmed at the altar tlieir holy vows of levenge 
and mutual defence. The dominion of Antonina 
was impaired by absence; and when slie met 
her husband, on his return fuiin the Persian 
couHnes, Belisarius. in his tirst and transient 
emotions, confined her person, and threatened 
her life. Photius was more resuUtd to punish, 
,ind less prompt to pardon ; he dew to EphesUs ; 
extorted from a trusty cunucli of his mother tlie 
full confession of her guilt ; arrested Tlieodosius 
aiul his tiea>ures in tlie church of Si. John the 
Apo^rie. and concealed his captive-, whose e\e- 
tiition was«in!v delaveil. in asecnteiind sujaes- 
tered fortres- ot Cilicia. Siich a darmg oiitiage 
against public jtistice Lould not ])as^ with im[>u- 
nilv; and the cause of Antonina was e-poused 
bv the cinprc's, who-e favour -he bail d«.si-ivtd 
by tlic recent services of the ili-grace of a jua?- 
fict, and the exile .mil murder <*f a pi)])e. At 
tile end of tile campaign, Beil- mu'- wa- recalled , 
lie coinplied, a- u ,u.d, with (lie Jinj/vuial man- 
date. His mind was nor jirepai -d f<>i reluidon 
his obeilieiice, however adver-e To the ihctate- of 
honour, was consonant to the w idle- of his henit ; 
and vv hen iie embraced his w lie. at the command, 
and perluqis in tlie presence, of the em>»ri-ss, tile 
tender hu-band was dispo-ed to feirgtve or to be 
forgiven. Tiie bountv eif Tlicotlora reserved for 
her comji.miori a more precious fa\ our. *■ I have 
found," slie saiil, “ my deare-t pafritian, a ptad 
of inestimable value; it has not yet beeii vievveil 
by any mortal tye; but the sigijt and the pos- 
session of tills jewel are de-tined for my friend." 
As soon as the curiositv and impatience of An- 
tonina were kintlled, the door of a bedchamber 

UG Thcoj'hane, (Chronoiaapli. p. ) atik-» lum U c 


w’as thrown open, and she belield her lover, 
whom the diligence of the eunuchs luul dis- 
covered in his secret prison. Her silent wonder 
burst into passionate exclamations of grcititu'le 
and joy, anil slie named Theodora her <|ueen, her 
licnefactiess, and her saviour. The monk of 
Kphesns was nourished in the jialacc with luxury 
ami ambition ; but instead of assuming, as be 
wa- promised, tlie command of the Roman 
armies, T’heodosiiis exjiiivd in the first fatigues 
of an amoious interview. Thegiief ,, 
of .\ntonina couhl only be a-siiaged 
by the suHeiings of her soii- A vouth of con- 
sular rank, and a sickly constitution, was pu- 
nished, without a trial, like a malcfictni and a 
slave; yet such was the constancy of Li- mind, 
that Photiu- su-tained the toi tiires of the m otu'ge 
and the rack, without violating the faitiiwiiich 
he had sworn to Beli-arius. After this fiuitless 
cruelty, tlie son of Antonina, while liis mother 
feasted with the empress, was buried in lier sub- 
terraiicons prisons, which admitted not the dis- 
tinction of night and day. He twice esCipcd to 
the mo-t venerable sanctuaries of Constantinojile, 
the clmrches of St. Sophia and of the Vngiii; 
hut his tyrants were insen-ihle of religion as of 
pity ; and tlie helpless youth, amidst the clu- 
moius of the clergy and people, w as twice drag- 
ged from the altar to the dungeon. His third 
attempt was more successful. At the end of 
three ve.irs, the prophet Zcchaiiah, or some mor- 
tal fiiei.d, indicated the means of .m e-capj lie 
eluded the spies and guards of the einpiess, 
readied tlie holy sepulchre of Jcrus.ilem, em- 
braced the profession of a monk ; and tlie nblmt 
Photius was employed, after the death of Ju-- 
tiui.m, to reconcile and regulate the churches of 
Egvpt. The -on of x\ntonina sutfered all that 
an enemy can inflict ; her patient husband im- 
po-id, on himself the more cxipilslte misery of 
viu’a'dng his piomiso and deserting his friend. 

In the succeeding campai;.n, Be- 
li-aiiu- was again sent luiam-t tlie of 

Ikisi.u.s: he 'lived tlie !'. 1st, but 
he orf-'iided Tluodora, <Uhl ]H‘iIiap- the cmpeior 
him-v.lf. The nuilady of .''l^{llliJn hail cuuii- 
teiianced the rumour of liis death ; and the 
Uoinan geceial, on the suppo ;;;(in of that pio- 
balile event, -[u>ke the free LnigUvige of a citizen 
and a soldier. His colleague Buze-, who coii- 
cinred in the seme -entiinents, lost his lank, his 
liberty, and his liealth, bv the jjersecutioii of the 
empr -s but the disgrace of lieli-irius was 
allev i.ited by the dignity of liis own character, 
and the iniluence of hi- wife, who might wish 
to liiimlile, but could not de-ire to luin, the 
partner of her fortunes. Even his removal was 
colotned by the ,is-iinince, that the sinking state 
of Italy would be letiieved by the single pre- 
sence of its conijuer,ir. But no sooner had he 
returned, alone and defeni'ele-s, tii.in an liostile 
commission wa- '-ent to the East, to seize bis 
trea-nres .ami criminate his action-; the guards 
anil veteran- wlio fallowed liis piivate banner, 
were distributed among the chiefs of the arinv, 
and even tlie eunuchs pre-umed to cast lots fur 

' .5J 1 ; ~ ' f aji'l lie ij Cl I'li-'l I Hl;l 'I,.! Alui-c'.j 
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the partition of his martial domestic*^. ^Vhun 
lie passed « itli a small aiul sojdid retinue tliioue.]! 
the streets of C'onstantiaople, his forlorn appear- 
ance excited tlie amazement an<l c(iinpas-..on of 
the people. Justinian and TlKo<lora receixed 
him xxith cold iup:ratltude ; the senile crowd, 
xvith insolence and contemiit ; and in tile even- 
ing: he retired with tremliling stejis to iiis de- 
serted palace. An indisposition, fei^^ned or real, 
hail confined Antonina to her ap.r tment : and ' 
she walked disdainfully sileut in the* adjacent j 
portico, while lleli-aiius threw himself on his ! 
bed, and expected, in an agony of giief .ind .ter- j 
ror, the death which ho had so often hraxed ' 
under the walls of Rome. I-ong after sunset ' 
a luesse'iiger xxas announced fjoin the etnpiessj 1 
he opened, xxlth anxious cuiio^itx, the letter | 
which contained tlie sentence of his fate. “ You ■ 
“ cannot be ignorant hoxv much xou haxc de- ' 
“ serx’ed my di'-pleasure. I am not insensible • 
“of the serxlces of Antonina. To her inc-nts j 
“ and iniorees>.ion I have granted your life, and I 
“ })ennit you to retain a part of your treasures, 

“ xxiiieh iniglit he justly foifeited to the state. 

“ Let your gratitude, xvhere it is due, be dis- 
“ played, not in words, but in your future be- 
“ Iiaxlour." I knoxv not how to believe or to 
relate the transports xxith wliich the iiero is said 
to iiaxo received this ignominious pardon. He 
fell prostrate before his wife, he kissed the feet 
of liis saviour, and he devoutly pioiniscd to live 
the grateful and submissive slave of Antonina. 

A fine of one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling was levied on the fortunes of j 
llelisarius ; and with the otHce of count, or | 
niiister of the royal staiiles, he accepted the con- I 
duet of tile Italian w ar. At In*, dvp u ture fiom ^ 
C'oustauliiiopie. his fiieuds, and tv^n the pm, lie, i 
weie peisiiade'h tl' it a-, soon as he lezained his 
freedom, he would renounce Ids di-simula’Ion, 
and that Ids wife, 'riieodora, anil peiha])s tlio 
eni[)eror hiuiself. would he sacnHced to tlie Just 
revenge of a virtuous leljel. Tlieir hopes vwre 
dLceived; and the uncunipierable patience and 
loyalty of Kelisarius appear either bdoiu oraloic 
the character of a 
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genius, or virtue, cither in active or specu- 
lative life, are measuied, not so nutcli by tlieir 
’’eal elcvatjon, as l,v the height to width tiiey 
ascend a!)ove the Kvcl of tluir age or countiy; 
and the sane si.uuie. wliieli in a peojde of 
giants would pas-, unnoticed, must ajijjear con- 
spicuous in a race of pvgniies. I.eonidas, and 
Ills thiee liuniJii.ll comp u ions. devoted tin ir 
lives at Thermopvhv: ; but the education of the 
infant, the hoy, and the man. iiad prepaieil, and 
almost ensurtd, this memorable s.itiifiee; and 
each .Spartan would ajiprove, latlicrtlian aduiUe, 
an act of duty, of winch himself and eight thou- 
sand of his fellow-citizens weiv equally capable. > 
The great Pompey might iusci ihc on his trophies, 
tliat lie had tlefeafed in battle two millions of 
enemies, and reduced fifteen hundred cities from 
the lake* IVLcotis to the Red Sea. - but tlie for- 
tune of Rome tlevv before his eagles ; the nations 
were oiipies-,e'd by their own fears, and the in- 
vincible legions whiili he commanded, had been 
formed by the liabits of coiKpiost auel the dis- 
cipline of ages. In this view, the character of 
IkUsarius may be deservedly placed above the 
lieroes of tlie ancient reiuiblics. His imperfec- 
tions flowed from the contagion of the times ; 
Jiis virtues were his own, tlie free gift of nature 
or reflection ; he raised himself witliout a master 
or a rival ; and so inadequate were the arms 
committed to his hand, that his sole advantage 
was tlerived from tlic pride and presumption of 
his adversaiios. L'lider his connnand, the sub- 
jects of Justinian often deserved to be called 
Homans; but tho nnwarlike appellation of 
Oreek.svvas imjiosed as .t team of reproach by 
the haughty Goth*- ; wlio atl'eeted to blusii, that 
they nui't dnpute the kingdom of Italy with a 
n.itlou of tiagediaus, panioiniines. and pirates. 3 
'i'he eliniate of Asia has indeed been found less 
congenial than that of Eunipe, to military s])int : 
those- pepuloiis countries were enervated by lu\- 
uiy. tles[toti-m, and superstition ; and the monks 
weu mt>re expeiidve and more numerous than 
the soldiers of the East. The regular force of 
the empire hatl once amounted to six hundred 
and forty-tive tliousand men ; it was rttiuced, 
in the time of Justinian, to one hundred and 
tifty thousand ; and this number, large as it may 
seem, was thinly scattered over the sea and 
landj in Spain and Italy, Ln Africa and Egypt, 
on the banks of the Danube, the coast of the 
Euxiiie, and the fiontiers of Persia. The citizen 
was exhausted, yet the soldier was unpaid; his 
poverty vvas misehievously soothed by the pri- 
vilege of rapine and indolence; and the tardy 
[laymeiits were vletained and intercepteil by tlio 
fraud of tho-.e agents who usurj). without cou- 
r.ige or tkiiurer, the emoluments of war. Puldic 
and private <li--ticss rectitiletl the arndts of tho 
state ; but in the field, and ■'till iiuire iii tho 
pres^Muo of the eiu my, tiieir m.mliers were 
always tlefoctive. The want of national spirit 
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supplied by tlie precarious faith and dis- 
onlerly service of barbarian inerconaries. E\cn 
military honour, ^\liich has often survived the 
loss of viitue and freedom, was almost totally 
extinct. The generals, who were multiplied 
bevond the example of foimer times, labouicd 
only to prevent the success, or to sully the re- 
putation, of their colleagues ; and they had been 
taught by experience, that if merit sometimes 
provoked the jealousy, error, or even guilt, would 
obtain the indulgence of a gracious emperor.'^ 
In such an age, the triumplis of Behsarius, and 
afterwards of Narses, shine with incomparable 
lustre ; but they arc encompassed with the dark- 
est shades of disgrace and calamity. While the 
lieutenant of Justinian subdued the kingdoms 
of the Goths and Vandals, the emperor,^ timid, 
though ambitious, balanced the forces of the 
barbarians, fomented tlieir divisions by flattery 
and falsehood, and invited by his patience and 
liberality the repetition of injuries.® The keys 
of Carthage, Rome, and Ravenna, were pre- 
sented to their conqueror, while Antioch was 
destroyed by the Persians, and Justinian trem- 
bled for the safety of Constantinople, 
suttjofthe Even the Gothic victories of BeW- 
bircdfi-irM. Sill i US were prejudic'ial to the st.ite, 
since they abolished the imi)ortant banicr of the 
L’pper Danube, which had been '■o faithfully 
guarded by Theodoiac and his daughter. For 
the defence of Italy, the Goths evacuated P<in- 
noniaand Noiicum, which tiicy left in a peaceful 
and flourishing condition: the sovereignty was 
claimed by the emperor of the Romans ; the 
actual possession was abandoned to the boldness 
of the first invader. On the opposite banks of 
the Danulie, the plains of L'lipcr Hungary and 
the Transylvanian hills were pos>.essed, since the 
^ death of Attila, by the tribes of the 

t,t .ej' Gc'pidrp, who respected the Gc^tlnc 
arms, and despised, not indeed tlic gohl of the 
Romans, but the secret rnotiv e of their annual 
subsidies. The vacant foitillcations of the river 
were insfantiy occiqded by these harhari.ms : 
their stamhtrds w^re phintcJ on the walls of Sir- 
mium and Belgrade ; and the iiainical tone of 
their ajioiogy aggi avafcil tliis insult on the ma- 
jesty of the empire. “ j5o extensive. () C.a'sar, 
aie your dommions; so muuerous are v<nir 
“cities; that vou are continually si.tking for 
“ nations to wlmm, eiilitr in peace or war, vou ' 
mav relinquish tlicse Useless possessions. The ' 
“ Gepid.eare your brave and fuflibil allies; and 
“ it tiiey have anticipati.d unii gifts, il.ev have 
“ sJkjvvii a just conlidence in vour liountv.'’ 
Their presumpfion was excused hv tlie mode of ! 
reverige vvhieli Jnstinian embraced'. Instead of , 
asserting the rights of a stivereign for the pro- ' 
toction of his subjects, the emperor invited a ^ 
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strange people to invade and possess the Binnan 
province's between the Danube and tlie Al'is ; 
and the ambition of tlie Gepid.e vv.is clieeked by 
the rising power and fame of the I.os[- 
KAKos." This eoiriqit apjiellution has Lciu i.ird-. 
been thfluse'd in the thirteenth century by the 
merchants and bankers, the Italian ]> 0 stenty of 
these savage wanicus • hut the oiigin.il name of 
Lanj'tihunls is cxp*ressive only of the peculiar 
length and fashion of their licauls. I am n-'t 
disposed either tc» quistmn or to justify their 
Scandinavian oiigin ; nor to pursue the migra- 
tions of the I^oinbarcls through unkj.own legions 
and marvellous adventures. About tlie lin.e c'f 
Augustus and Trajan, a ray of l.istoric li^l.t 
breaks on the darkness of tlieir antiip.ities, and 
they are discovered, for the first time, between 
the Ell)e and the Oder. Fierce, beyond the 
example of the Geimans, they delighted to pro- 
pagate the tremendous belief, that their heads 
were fonned like the heads of dogs, and tliat 
they drank tlie blood of their enemies whom 
they vaiKjuished in battle. The sinallnes', of 
their numbers was recruitcsl in the adojitii'n of 
tlieir liravcst slaves; and alo.io, amidst their 
poweiful neiglih'ours, tliey defended by aims 
tlieir hieh-spirited indciieialetice. In the tem- 
pests of the North, which o\ eivv liehned so many 
names and nations, this little baik of the Lom- 
bards still on tlie sujface. tliey gradually 

descended tow.ird'- tlie South and the I/'anuhe; 
and at the emlof four iuni'lied year-, tliey again 
ajipear with tlieir ancient v.dour and leuown. 
Tlieir manners were not less feiociuus. The 
assassination of a roval guest was executed in 
the presence, and liy the command, of tlie king’s 
diiughter, whe* had been provoked by some words 
of insult, and disippointed by Ids diminutive 
stature ; and a tiihute. the piice of blood, was 
inqiosed on the Lombard', by his brother, the 
king of the Ileruli. .Vdverslty levlved a sense 
of moder.U'on and justice, ard tlie insolence of 
corapic-t was ciia-.riso.l ! y the sign.d defeat and 
ii reparable disp-.ision uf the Ileiuli, who were 
'eate<l in the soutiiern pii'V ‘mevs uf Poland.'* 
The victories of the Lombaids Kconuneiukd 
them t<j the friendship of the cnuH rois; and at 
the solicitation of Justinian, iIilV passed the 
l)anul)c*, to reduce, according to their treaty, the 
cities of Noriciun and the fortresses of Pannonia. 
But the spuit of rapine soon teinjjti d them hc- 
vond these lunple limits; thev v\..nckicd along 
tJic coast o{ tl.c Iladiiatic <is tai iis Dviiachium, 
aii'l presTuned, withfumii.a rudeness, to enter 
the towns and liouscs of tlnir Ib*iran allies, an 1 
to sti/e tl.i' c.:ptivL.s who h.ul cscajied fiom their 
amhieious haiuls. ’i'he-'e acts of liostilitv, the 
sallies, as it might he pretended, of some Icxise 
adventurers, were disowned by the nation, and 
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excu .ed by the o n; eror ; hu' the ami’s of the 
Lo^uhard^ vvcj'e more S’ riously Ln;4agcd by a 
contest of thirty yeais, uhieii \'.js teiminatecl 
o.ilv bv tile e\tii')arion of the Gepida*. 'i’he 
li(4>tile nations often jiKaded their cause before 
tlie thioiie of Constantinople; and the crafty 
Ji’stinlan, to \\'’om tiie barbai ians v. ere alnio'-t 
equally odious, pronounced a partial and anibi- 
'>;iioiis sentence, and dextcionsly jirotracted the 
war bv slow and inedectual succours. Their 
strength was fonnulablej since tlie I^oiiibaids, 
who sent into the fields several 7 )iynd(li of sol- 
dieis, still clainK-d, as the weaker side, the pro- 
tection of the Homans. Their s]»iiit was iiilre- 
]>iJ ; yet sueh is tlie uncertainty (<f couraj^c, that 
tlie two aimies v.eie suddenly slrm k with a 
jianic; thov tle<l from each other, ;nnl the ii\al 
Jviii_;.;s remained wilii their it:n.!nK in the midst 
f?f a , emptc phnn. A shoit tinee was (jbtaiiied ; 
hut tluir i.iiu'u il res sUment a^.un kindled ; and 
tl'O leinend'tuiue ef their shame leudered the 
next (.ia''ant..r nune dc.sper.ite and bloody. 
J’oiiN thoiisand of the haibati.ins peilsbed in 
the dec's. \e battle, which broke the power of 
the Geuid.e, toinsferred the fears and w ishes of 
.lustlnian, and first displayed tlie chajacter of 
dihoiii, the youthful piincc of tlie Lombards, 
and the futme con{|ueror of Italy, 

15’ The wild people who dwelt or wan- 

dered in the [dains of Russia, Lithu- 
ania, and Poland, mi'^ht be reduced, in the age 
of Justinian, under the two great f<«niillcs of the 
13 i LG\l^I^^s 1 ' ami the Sc l wosians. Accord- 
ing to tlie Greek writers, tiie former, who toadied 
tlie LuNitie and the lake Mteotis, d<.riNed from 
the linns ilieir name or de-.cei>t ; and it is need- 
le, ss to retiL'N. the s mple ami web-known p'ciuie 
cd‘ 'I'aitar i.'.Uiaeis. dlies we.e bt»ld ami de\- 
teioLis auiiej s, wi;c* di.mk tlie milk, and feasted 
on tile fie-sh, of thdr ll^et ami iiidef.ili.rable 
hoises ; w!i 05 e‘ iloeks and heidis followvd. or la- 
ther guided, the motions of their loeing camps; 
to whose inroads no c<'untry was remote or im- 
per\ious, and who \'ere piactiscd in fight, 
though incapable of fear. The nation v%ai di- 
vided into two powerful and hostile tribes, who 
pursued each other w itii fraternal hatred. 'I'liey 
eagerly disputed the friendship or rather the gifts 
of tlie emperor ; and the distinction which nature 
had fixed between the faithful dog and the rajia- 
cious wolf, was ajiplied by an ambassador who 
received only verbal instructions from tlie mouth 
of his illiterate prince.*- The Bulgarians, of 
whatsoevii spv.cies. were equally attracted by 
Uomanwealth ; they assumed a vague dominion 
{)\er the vSelaMiman name, and tliecr rapid 
marches could onl) be stiqipid by the Baltic S.-a, 
or the extreme ctild and po^elt^ of the North. 
Rut the scune race of .Sclaxtmians appe.irs to 
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have maintained, in every age, the } Cstcssien t f 
the same countiies. Their nnmeunis tiibes, how- 
ever distant or adverse, used one comn.on lan- 
guage it was harsh and irix-eiular), .nul v\ere 
known by the lese-mblance of their form, wliieh 
tleviated fiom the swarthy T.utar, and apjiro.sv li- 
ed without attaining the lofty stature and f.nr 
complexion of the German, Four thousand si\ 
lumdred villages were scattered over tl e p’o- 
vinces of Russia and Poland, and their huts weie 
hastily built of lougii timber, in a countiy ckfi- 
cient iiotli in stone and iron. Erected, or rather 
concealed, in the* deptli of forests, on tlie banks 
of livers, or tlie edge of morasses, we may not 
perliaps, without fiattery, compare them to the 
arcliitecture of the beaver ; whicli tbev resemliled 
in a douj)!e issue, to tlie land and water, for the 
tiscape of tlie savage inhabitant, an animal less 
cleanly, less tliligent, and Icss social, tlian that 
marvellous quadruped. The fertility of the 
soil, rather than the labour of tlie natives, 
supplied the rustic plenty of the Sclavonians. 
Their sheeji and liorncd cattle were large and 
numerous, and the fields which they sowed with 
millet and panic, afibrded, in the place of 
bread, a coarse and IcsS nutritive food. The 
incessant rapine of their neiglibours compelled 
them to bury this treasure in the earth ; but on 
the appearance of a stranger, it was freely iin- 
jiarteel by a people, w hose unfavourable cliaracter 
is qualified by tlie epithets of chaste, patient, and 
hospit.ibic. As their supreme God, tliey adi'red 
an invi'.ihlc master of tlic thunder. Tlie rivers 
and tlie nymplis obtained their subordinate 
lionours, and the popular worship vv.is express d 
in vow-, and saciifice. Tlie Sclavonians dis- 
dained to obey a despot, a prince, or even a 
m.»gi-.t:‘ato ; luit theli experience was too nanow , 
their pasxi('ns too headstrong, to compose* a ■'Vs- 
tem of equal law or geiieial defenee. Stuue 
voluntary respect w as yielded to age and valour ; 
but each riiho or village existed as a separate 
lejniblic, and all must be persuaded where none 
could be* compelled. Tliey foUj^Iit on foot, al- 
most naked, and, except an unwiekly shieltl, 
without any defensive armour : their weapons 
of offence were a bow, a quiver of small poisoned 
arrows, and a long rope, whicli tliey dexte'ruusly 
threw from a distance, and entangled their enemy 
in a running noose. In the field, the Selavonian 
infantry was dangerous by their speed, agility, 
and hardiness: they swam, they dived, they 
remained under water, drawing tlicir breatli 
through a Iiollow c.vne ; and a river or l.ike wa^ 
t»ften the scene of their unsuspected arnhiisc.'ide. 
Rut the'-e- v^ere the* achit-vements of spits or 
strac-‘.:!ers ; the milit.iry art v\ unknown to the 
Sehivonians ; their luune'was obscure, and their 
conquests were inglorious.'^ 
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I have marked the f.iisit and ge- 
eiruiroui. outline of the Sclavonians and 

Bulgarian*?, ^itiiout attempting to define their 
intermediate boundaries, whicli were not accu- 
rately known or respected by the barbarians tlicni- 
selves. Their importance was measured by their 
\icinityto the empire; and the level country of 
Moldavia and Walachia was occupied by tlie 
Antes, a Sclavonian tribe, which swelled the 
titles of Justinian with an epithet of conquest. 

Against the ^Vntes he erectetl the fortifications of 
the Lower Danube; aud laboured to secure the 
alliance of a people seated in the direct channel 
of northern inundation, an interval of two hun- 
dred miles between the mountains of Transyl- 
vania and tile Euxine Sea. But the Antes 
wanted power and inclination to stem tlic fury 
of the torrent ; and tlie light-armed Sclavonian^, 
from an hundred tribes, pursued with almost 
equal speed the footsteps of the Bulgarian horse. 
The payment of one piece of gold for each sol- 
dier procured a safe and easy retreat tlirough the 
country of the Gepidaj, who commanded the 
passage of the U})per Danube.'^ The hopes or 
fears of the barbarians; their intc'tine union or 
disconl ; the accitlent of a fro7en or shallow 
stream ; tiie prospect of harvest oj vintage; the 
prosperity or disttesS of the Uomari'.; weie tile 
causes which produced the uuifurm repetition of 
annual visits, tedious hi tlie narrative, and 
destructive in the event. The same \e.ir. and 
possibly the same month, in which ilavenna 
surrendered, w.is marked by an invadon of tiie 
Huns or Bulgarians, so dreadful, Uuit it almo>t 
effaced the memory of their past imou.K. They 
spread from the suburbs of Constantinople to 
the Ionian Gulf, destroyed thirty-two cities or 
castles, erased I’otidica, w’hich Atliens liad 
built and Philip had besieged, and repassed the 
Danulie, diagging at tiieir horses’ heels one hun- 
dred and twenty thou-.and of the subji.cts of 
Justinian. In a subsctpieiit inroad th-y pierceil 
the wall of the Thracian Cher^oucsiis, extirpated 
the halniatio'is and the inhabitant-*, boKlly tra- 
\er-vd the I lelle^pont, and returned to their 
oiiipanioiis, laden with the spoils of Asia. 
Anotlier party, whicli >eeine I a ninliitii le in 
the i\es of the Ilomaiis. p^iietiat-. 1. wlrhout 
opposition, fioni the straits uf 'i’lKimapvke to 
tlie isthmus of Coimth; and the la->t ruin of 
Greece h.i'. api»eaied an ol-jiet too uilniUe fi;r 
the attention ot hi-.tury. Ti^e woik'* wlneii the 
cinpeior raised for die pKCcCa* ■. bar at the 
cxjieiise of Ills sui.jects, -...ivid oidv fw ,a .h se 
the weakiie-*s of some ne,*K.fid pait; an I tlie 
walls, w liich b\ rlatCei y had been «leei.ieil im- 
pregnable, w'ore eitlicr deseited !.y the g.Oii*op, 
or scaled hy the barbarian^. Tinee tljou^and 
Sclavoniaus, who insolently divided thciiisehes 


into two bands, discovered llie weakness and 
nriscry of a triumpli.uit reign. They passed the 
Danube and the Ilebrus, vanquished the iio- 
mau generals who dared to oppose theii piogicss, 
and plundered, with impunity, the cities ol lUy- 
ricuin atul Thrace, each of wliicli h.id arms and 
numbers to <ivervvhelm their contemptible assail- 
ants. Whatever praise the boldness of the Scla- 
voniansmay deserve, it is sullied by the wanton 
and deliberate cruelty wliicii they are accused of 
exeicising on their prisoners. ^\’ithout dis- 
tinction of rank, or age, or sex, the captiv es were 
impaled or Hayed alive, or suspended betvveeii 
four posts, and beaten with clubs till they ex- 
pired, or enclosed in some spacious building, and 
left to perish in the flames with the spoil and 
cattle which might impede the march of these 
savage victors.*^ Perhaps a more impartial nar- 
rative would reduce the number, and qualify the 
nature, of these horrid acts ; and they might 
sometimes be excused by the cruel laws of re- 
taliation. In the siege of Topirus,”' whose ob- 
stinate defence had enraged the Sclavonians, 
tliey massacred fifteen thousand males ; but they 
spared the women and children; the most valu- 
able captives were always reserved for labour or 
ransom ; the servitiule was not rigorous, and the 
teuiis of tlieir deliv erance w ere speedy and mo- 
derate. But tlie sul'ject, or the historian of 
Ju'-ti Ilian, cxliale<l his just indignation In the 
language of complaint and ivpioai.li; and Pro- 
co|)ius has contideiilly allirmcd, th.it iii a rdgii 
of thii ty-two years, each an'iuul inroa I of the 
barliari. Ills Consumed two handled tlioasaiid of 
tile inliabit.uits of the Roman eiiiiiire. The en- 
tire population of Turkisli Europe, which iieaily 
Corresponds with the provinces of Justinian, 
would perhaps be incapable of supplying sIk 
millions of jiorsons, the result of this incredible 
estimate. 

In the midst of tlu'se obscure ca- 
l.iinities, Eurojie Rlt the shock uf a niMioniiv af 
revolution, v\ l.n.h lii't luv >. ah d to the 
world the name au-i nation (,f the a- 
Turks. Like Round u-*, the fi-umh i of that mar- 
tial people wassuckLd by .i -lu'-wolf, wlio after- 
vvuids made him tlie father of ii nunurous jm)_ 
geny ; and the representation of that aniiULd in 
the banners of the Turks preserveii the menioi v, 
or i.ather suggested the idea, uf a fable, w hich was 
iuvente.l, without any' mutual intercourse, hv the 
slupher ’s (tf Latimu and thi/se of Scvthla, At 
the equ'l d.ista'ice <tf two thousand miles from 
the Ca'.p..ui, tile Icy. the (.'liincse and the Bengal 
s«.a-, a iidj.e of iiujuntaiiis is conspicuous, liic 
centic, .uid perhaps the summit, of Asia ; which, 
in the hill 'iiage of didereiit nation-,, has been 
styivd Imaus. and Cat,-’ and .\ir.ii, and t!ie 
Golden Jlountaiiis, .ind the GirtUe of tlie Earth. 
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Tiio siller of tlic hills were pro-luctive of mine- j 
laK; and the iron fur tlie purpose of } 

war, Asore exercised hy the Ttiiks, the most de- 
•spised portion of the slaves of the great khan of 
the Geougen. But their ser\itiule could ordy 
last till a leader, bold and eloquent, should arise, 
to jK-rsiiade Ids countrymen that the same arms 
\vi)ich thev forged for their masters, might be- 
come, in their own han<ls, tlie instruments of 
freedom and victory. They sallie<l from the 
mountain; a sce})tre was the rewvard of Ids ad- 
vice ; and the annual ceremony, in which a piece 
of iron was heated in the lire, and tlio smith’s 
h.immer was successively hantlled Ijv the prince | 
and Ids nobles, recorded for ages tlie humble 
profession and rational pride of the Turkish na- 
tion. Bertezena, their first leader, siguallsed 
their valour and his own in successful combits 
against the m igld)ou) ing ti ihes ; but when he 
presumed to ask in mauiage the datighterof the 
great khan, the iiisulent demand of a slave and 
a mechanic was contemiituously rejectesl. The 
disgrace was expuited hy a inme noble alliance 
w ith a jwincess of China ; and the decisive battle 
which almost extirpated the ivuion of the Geou- 
gen, est.iblished in Tartary the new and more 
powerful empire of the Turks. Tiiey reigned 
over the North; but they confessed the vanity of 
conquest, by their faitliful attachment to tlie 
mountain of their fathers. The rojal encamp- 
ment seldom lost sight of IMount Altai, from 
whence the river Irtish descends to water tlie 
rich pastures of the Calmucks,v*3 wliicli nourish 
the largest sheep and oxen in the world. The 
toil is fruitful, and the climate mild and tem- 
perate : the happy region was ignorant i>f c.utii- 
quake ami pestilence; the imperor\ tlnono was i 
turned towards the east, and a golden wolf on I 
the top of a sp^-ar soeme«l to guard tiie entrance ! 
of his tent. ()ne of the succissois <-f Bertezena | 
was tempted hy the luxury .uni superiiition <>f ' 
Ciiina ; but ins design of building cities and * 
temples was defeated by the siiinde wisd.oni of a ' 
barbarian counsellor. “ The Turks,” he said, | 
‘‘ are not equal in number to one hundrcdtii part 1 
of the inhabitants of China. If we balance their 
“ pow'er, and elude their armies, it Jm because we 
“ wander without any fixed habitations, in the ex- 
“ ercise of war and hunting. Are v\ e strong ? we 
“ advance and conquer : are we feeble? we retire 
“ and are concealed. Should the Turks confine 
‘‘ themselves w ithin the walls of cities, the loss of 1 
a battle would lie the destruction of their em- I 
‘‘ pire. 'I’he bonzes preai h only patience, humi- • 
lity, and the renunciation of the world. Such, ■ 
“ O king' is not thereligittn of hcroe>.” They 
cntei t. lined, witli le-^s reiuctance, tlie doctrines 
of Zoroaster : Imtthe greatest part of the nation , 


acquiesced, without enquir}’, in the opinions, or 
rather in the practice, of tlieir ancestors. The 
honours of sacrifice were reserved for the ‘■u- 
preme Deity ; they acknow lodged, in rude iiymns, 
their obligation^ to the air, the fire, the water, 
and the earth; and their prks,ts deiived some 
profit from the art of di^ination. Their un- 
written laws weie rigorous and impartial ; theft 
was punished by a tenfold lestitution : adulteiw, 
treason, and murder, with death; and no chas- 
tisement could 1)0 indicted too sewere for tlie rare 
and inexpiable guilt of cowardice. As the sub- 
ject nations inarched untler the stamlard of the 
Turks, their cavalry, both men and horses, were 
pioudly computed by millions ; one of tlieir effec- 
tive armies consktecl of four bundled thousand 
soldiers, and in less than fifty years they were 
connected in peace and war with the Romans, 
the iVisians, and the Chinese. In their north- 
ern jiniits, si'ine vestige may be discovered of 
tlie form and situation of Kamtcliatka, of a 
people of liunters and fishermen, whose sledges 
were drawn hy dogs, and whose habitations w ei e 
buried in tlie earth. The Turks were ignorant 
of astronomy ; but tlie observation taken Iw 
some learned Chinese, with a gnomon of eight 
feet, fixes the royal camp in the latitude of forty- 
nine degrees, and marks their extreme progiess 
within three, or at least ten degrees, of the polar 
circle. *2' Among their southern conquests, the 
most splendid was that of the Neptlialites or 
White Huns, a polite and warlike people, wlio 
posse-ised the commercial cities of Bocliara and 
Saniarcand, who Imd xanquished the Persian 
monarch, and carried their victorious arms along 
the banks, and peihaps to the mouth, of tiic 
Inihi^. On tlie “idc of the west, the Tiiikish 
cavulry advanced to the lake iMieoris. They 
j'asse.l that lake on the ice. The khan wiio 
dwelt at the foot of Mount Altai, issued his 
commands for the siege (.f Bo'-phorus,-^ a city, 
the \oluntary subject of Rome, and whose princes 
had fonnerly lieen the friends of Athens.-' To 
the cast, tlie Turks in\adc-d China, as often as 
the vigour of the goxemment wa.s relaxed : and 
I am taught to read in the history of the times, 
tliat they mowed down their patient enemies like 
hemp or grass; and that the mandarins applauded 
the ^^ibdonl of an emperor who repulsed these 
barbarians with golden lances. This extent of 
savage empire compelled the Tuikish monarch 
to establish three subordinate princes of his own 
blood, wlio soon forgot their gratitude and al- 
legiance. The conijuerors were enervated hv 
luxury, which is always fatal except loan indus- 
trious people ; the policy of China solicited the 
c.uKjuislud nations to resume their indepenji- 
ence , and the power of the Turks was liinitetl 
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to a poriotl of two liunflrt'd years. The revival 
of thoir luuiie .ititl iloininion in tiie southern 
ci)untries of Asia, are the events of a later age; 
and the dynasties, w hich succeeded to their native 
realms, may sleep in oblivion ; since their history 
bears no relation to the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire. 

The Avars tho rapid Career of conquest, 

fl. i^forethe the Turks attacked aiid subdued the 

lurk-,, and , > .r-. . 

ai>v.r.uLhthe nation of the Ogors or \ archomtes 
empire. banks of the river Til, which 

derived the e^ntliet of black from its dark water 
or gloomy forests.^! The khan of the Ogors 
was slain with three hundred thousand of his 
subjects, and their bodies were scattered over the 
space of four days’ journey . their surviving 
countrymen acknowledged the strength and 
mercy of tlic Turks ; ami a small portion, about 
twenty thousand warriors, preferred exile to 
ser\itude. They followed the well-known roail 
of the Volga, clierished the error of the nations 
who confounded them widi the Avars, and 
spread the terror of that false though famous 
appellation, which had not, however, wived its 
lawful proprietors from the joke of the Turks.'- 
After a long and victorious march, the new 
Avars arrived at the foot of Blount Caucasus, 
in tlie country of the Alani '3 and Circassians, 
where they first heard of tlie splemlour and 
weakness of tlie Roman empire. They humbly 
requested their confederate, the prince of the 
Alani, to lead them to this source of riches ; and 
their ambassador, with the permission of the 
govenior of Lazica, was transported by the 
Kuxine Sea to Constantinople. The whole city 
wa.s poured forth to behold with curiodty and 
terror the aspect of a strange people : their long 
hair, which hung in tresses down their hacks, 
was gracefully bound with ribands, hut the rest 
of tli;.ir h,d)it appeared to imitate the fashion of 
Tii.r.” .,j tile Huns. When they were ad- 
r,. i {jjy audience of Justinian, 

A n C'andish, the first of the amha-- 

,sad(»rs, adfl’es-«ed tfie Roman emperor in tlicse 
terms; “< You see before \oli. O nngiity jiritu e, 
*• tile ropresentaiiNes of t!ie strongs -t r.'ul mo^t 
populou- of nation^, t!ie it.'P'Liile, the irie- 
“ si^t^bIe .V%ars, are willing !•> de\i/te 

oui'seho', to your stivice- we ai e able to 
vamjuish aiulikstroy all tlie enenres who now 
‘‘disturb jour repose, I3ut we kxp^it. as the 
price (»f our alliance, as the reward of our 
^almir, pieCiOiis gift-, anm.al subsidies, and 
“ fruitful possessions." \X the time of this 

emliassy, Ju',tinian had n.igiied .tb‘o\e t!i!it\, he 
had lived above se^ entj -fi \ e \ e ii > : Ids mi'ul, ns 
Well as his body, was fee! !e nod languid ; ami 
the comjueror of Afiica and I'alv, careh ss of 
the permanent interest of iiis people, aspired 
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onU' to end Ins days in tlic bosom even of in- 
glorious peace. In a studied oration, lie i’'i- 
parted to the senate his resolution to dissemble 
the insult, and to purchase the fiieinlship of the 
Avars ; and the whole senate, like the mandai ins 
of China, applauded the incompai'able w isdoni 
and foresight of their sotereign. Tlie instru- 
ments of luxury were iminediatelj' prejiared to 
ca})ti\ate the barbiuians; silken garments, soft 
and splendid beds, and chains and collars in- 
crusted with gold. The ambassadors, content 
with such liberal reception, departed fiom Con- 
stantinople, and Valentin, one of the emperor’s 
guards, was sent with a similar character to tb.eir 
camp at the foot of Mount Caucasus. As their 
destruction or their success must be alike advan- 
tageous to the empire, he persuaded them to 
invade the enemies of Rome; and tliej'were 
easily tempted, !>y gifts and promises, to gratify 
their ruling inclinations. These fugitives, who 
tied before the Turkish arms, passed tlie Tanais 
and Borysthcncs, and boldly advanced into the 
heart of Poland ami Gcnnary, violating the law 
of nations, and abusing tlie riglits of victory. 
Before ten j'ears had elapsed, their camps weio 
seated on the Danube and tlie Elbe, many Bul- 
garian and Sclavonian names were oidlterated 
from the earth, and the remainder of thtir Iril es 
are found, as tiibiitaries and vassals, under tl e 
standard of the Avars. The chagan, tlic jiecu- 
liar title of their king, still adected to cultlvnte 
the friendship of the emperor; ami Justinian 
entertained some thoiiehts of fixinj them in 
Pannonia, tob.alunce tlie prevailing pvwver of tl'o 
Lombards. I>ut the virtue or tuachery of an 
Avar betrajed the secret enmity and ambitious 
designs of their countrj’incn ; and they hmilly 
complained of tlie timid, tliougli jealous policy, 
of detaining their ambassadors, and denjing the 
anrfs whicli they had been allowed to puicliase 
in tlie capital of the empire. 

Perhaps the apparent cli.mge in of 

the dispositions of tlie emperors, Ro^.Ur* 
may be a>cribed to the embassy a i>. 
which was received from the coiapieiors of the 
.Nv.irs.'-* The immense distance which eluded 
tiuir arms. c«>u!d net r ' tluuui-li t}a.ir Uun*^- 
meiit: the TuikKli a’.ib is^auois j'uisned tlie 
footsteps of the \an()i.i' licii to tin- Jalk. the 
Vo'ga. Mount Caueasus. the Kuxine. and Con- 
‘-t inti ‘np’e, ami at Lngrli apptaied bebui. the 
successor of Con-tantiue, to leqnest that ho 
wi'uid rot espouse the cmise of re! e!s and fi'gi- 
tives. Even comnurce had som*‘ share in tliis 
Temaik.dde negotiation; and the Sog<{o;les, w ho 
Wfie now the tnlmtaiies of the Tinks, embraced 
the fair occasion of oiienini;, ])v tl.e noith cf the 
Caspian, a new nxul tor tlie importation of 
Chinese silk into the iLOinan empire. 'J'l<e 
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Persian, who preferred the navigation of Ceylon, 
had stopped tlie cara\ans of Bochara and Sainar- 
caiid : their silk, was contemptuously burnt: 
some Turkish ambassadors died in IVrsia, with 
a suspicion of ))uison ; and the great khan per- 
tmtteci his faithful vassal i\Ianiach, the prince of 
llie Soi^doites, to piopose, at the Bvzantine coiiit, 
a treaty t»f alliance against tlieir common enemies. 
Tneir splendid ajjparel and rich presents, the 
fruit of Oriental luxuiv, distinguished Maniach 
and his ctdleagues fiom the rude wxvages of the 
North . their letters, n the Scytliian character 
and language, announced a people who had 
att<iined the rudiments of science they enuine- j 

rated the conquests, they od'ered the fiiendsliip ' 
and military aitl of the Turks ; ami tlieir sin- | 
ceritywas atteste<l liy tlireful imprecations (if 1 
tiiey weie guilty of filsehood) against thtir own | 
lita.l. aiul tiie h\-a(l of Dlsu1)u 1 tiicir master. The 
(heek ])(li tc eiit«.rL.iin«-d with hospitable legaiil ; 
the anih.i-'-.alor-i of a remote and .^ov.eiful , 
mouaieh: tlie sight of silk-worms and looms • 
disappoiiited tlie li(;pes of the Sogdoites; the i 
empeior renouiKcd, or seemed to renounce, the ' 
fugitive Avals, but he accepted the alliance of j 
the Talks; ami the raiiHcation of tlie treaty I 
was cori<.il by a Roman ininistcr to the foot of ; 
*»Ioui.t A’tai. Under the successors of Jiis- 
tiiiiaii, the fiieiidship of the two nations was 
euliivated by frequent and cordial intercourse ; 
the most f.ivvmred vas^iuls were permitted to | 
imitate the example of the great klian, and one j 
hundred and six Turks, who, on various occa- 
sions, had visited Constai.tiuople. departed at 
the same time for their native country. The 
duration and length cf tlie joimijy fnjm the 
II\ 7antine court to Mt-ant Altai aie not spi clficd. 
it might l.ave Ineu (UibtuU to mark a ro.ul 
through the nanwie-v'' dL-ert'v, the mount.uus, 
livei*'', and niora"'e-' •)!’ d'.utaiy ; but a ciirrou-' 
account has been pu'.uved of tlie rec- ptiou of 
the Roman amliassatlors at tlie roy.il camji. 
After they had been pmihed with fue and in- 
cense, aecoiding to a rite still ]>ractised under 
the sons of Ziugis, they were introducetl to tlie 
piesence of Hisabul. In a valley of the Golden 
Mountain, tiiey found tlie great khan in his tent, 
seated in a cliair with whe-L-ls, to which an Iiorse 
might be* occasionally harnessed. As soon as 
tir-_v had deii\ere*d their pre-Ycnts, w Inch were 
reieiv'il by the piopei oflicers, they exposed, in 
a lioiiil oiMtion, the w!^h^s of the Ron. an em- 
j v-: i‘i . tii.vt \ ii'to! V n:i dit intend the aims tif the 

tluit their ri'ign might he long ami pros- 

and that a --tiiet aihaiu’e, wiihout envy 
o! (’eiLit. t’oi everl'v' Ui.uiitamed betv^nn 

tlK'twomo’t }>. u ». I fui nations i»{ thecaith. 'fhe 
ansuei «if Disabnl tnne'pomled witli the-'e 
fiKau’ih J)! ote'SuiH'<, and the amb is-.i hus wire 
siafed h\ ills sid.e, U aliaiijUit wlmli !astt<lthe 
gi vMte'* pal T ot til*' day ■ the tv nt w.i-> simoumlt fl 
with silk hangings, and a Taitar liijuair was 
seived on the t.ibie, w hii h }u>ssissnl at least the 
intoxii Uing ijualities of w ine. The ti tert.'.in- 
iiient of the succeei'iag <lay w as nmre sun.ptiaius ; 


the silk hangings of the second tent were em- 
broidered in various ligures ; and the royal 
seat, the cups, and the vases, were of gold. A 
tliird pavilion was supported by cohnnn.s of gilt 
woovl; abed of pure and massy gold was raised 
on four peacocks of the suiiie metal . and before 
tlie entrance of the tent, dishes, basins, and 
statues of solid silver, and aduiiiable art, were 
ostentatiously piled in wagons, the monuments 
of valour rather than of industry. Wlieii Dis- 
ahul led his armies against the frontiers of 
Persia, his Roman allies followed many davs 
I the march of the Turkish camp, nor were they 
dismissed till they had enjoyed tlieir precedency 
over the envoy of the great king, whose loud 
and intemperate clamours interrupted tlie silence 
of tlie royal banquet. The power and ambition 
of Chosroes cemented the union of the Tuiks 
and Romans, who touched his dominions on 
either side : but those distant nations, regardless 
of each other, consulted the dictates of interest, 
without ivcoilecting the obligations of oatlis and 
treaties. M'hile the successor of Disabul cele- 
brated his father’s Cibsequies, he was saluted by 
the anii)a:-.sadors of the emperor Tiberius, who 
proposed an invasion of X\isia, and sustained 
with linnness, the angry, and pcihaps the just, 
reproaclies of that haughty harburian, “ You 
“ see my ten fingers,” said the great khan, and 
lie applied them to his mouth. “ You Romans 
“speak with as many tongues, but tiiey are 
“ tongues of deceit and perjury. To me you 
“ hold one language, to my subjects another : 
“and tlie nations are successively delmled by 
xour jierficUuus iliujuence. Y’ou precipitate 
“ xoar allhs Into w ur and danger, you enjviy their 
“ labour'*, and xoii neglect xour benefactors. 
** Hasten xour leturn ; inform your master that 
a Turk i-* incapahie* of uttering or foigixing 
“ fal-Mliood. and that he shall speedily meet the 
“ puiuAhmciu which he* deserves. M'hile lie 
“solicits my friendship xviih fiatteiing and 
“ hollow word', be is sunk to a confederate of 
“ m\ fugitive Varclionites. If I condescend to 
“ march against those contemptible slaves, they 
“ will tremble at the sound of our whips; they 
“ will be trampled, like a nest of ants, under 
“ the feet of my innumerable cavalry. I lun 
“ not ignorant of the road which they liave 
“ followed to invade* your empire ; nor can I he 
“ deceived by tlie vain pretence, that Alouut 
“ Uaucasus is the impregnable banier c^f the* 

“ Ucauaus. I know tlie course of the* Nicster, 

“ the D.imibe*, and tlic Ilchrus ; the most war- 
like nations liave yielded to the arms of the 
“ 'I’lirks ; and from the lising to tlie setting sun, 
“tlie earth is niy iiilu ritunce.'’ Notwithstand- 
ing tliis menace, a si-nsc* of mutual advanuigt* 
s< on renewed the alliance of the Turks aiul 
Ibiinatis . I.ut the pride of the great k'l ui sur- 
vived his resentment; and when he a nounced 
an import.int eoiapiest to his tneiidtlie * mperor 
Alaurice, he stvKd hini'>i'it’ the master of the 
seven r.icts, pjul tlie loid c.f tlie seven clmxites 
of the woihl- ' 
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stv.-* of Porsi.i. Disputes have often arisen between 
A. u. 5.^1. s()\ereiii:ns of Asia, for the title of 
king of the world ; while tlie contest has proved 
tliat it could not belong to either of the competi- 
tors. The kingdom of the Turks was bounded by 
the Oxus or Gihon; and Touran was separated 
by that great river from the rival monarchy of 
Iratiy or Persia, which in a smaller compass con- 
tained perhaps a larger measure of power and 
population. The Persians, who alternately in- 
vaded and repulsed tlie Turks ami the Romaiis, 
were still ruled by the liouse of Sassan, winch 
ascended the throne three humlred yeais before 
the accession of Justinian. His contemporary, 
Cabades, or Kohad, had been successful in war 
against the emperor Anastasius; but the reign 
of that piince was distracted by civil ami reli- 
gious troubles. A prisoner in the hantls of his 
subjects; an exile among the enemies of Persia; 
he recovered his liberty by prostituting the ho- 
nour of his wife, and regiiined his kingdom witli 
the dangerous and mercenary aid of tlie l)arba- 
rians, who had slain his father. His nobles 
were suspicious that Kohad never forgave the 
authors of his expulsion, or even tliose of his 
restoration. The people was deluded and in- 
flamed by the fan.iticisin of MazdakA^ who as- 
serted the community of women, and the 
equality of mankind, whilst he appropri.ited the 
richest lands and niO'^t beautiful females to the 
use of his sectaries. Tlie view of these disouleis, 
which had been fomented by his law-, and 
example,'*'^ embittered the declining ago of tlie 
Persian monarch ; and his fears were increased 
by the consciousness of his design to reverse the 
natural and customary order of succession, in 
f.ivour of his third and most favoured son, so 
famous under the names of Cliosrocs and Nushir- 
van. To render the youth more illustrious in the 
eyes of the nations, Kohad was de-'irou^ that lie 
shiMiid be adopted by the emperor Justin . the hope 
of peice inclined the Byzantine court to accept 
this ‘singular proposal ; and Cho'.roes might have 
acquired a ‘'jii.cious chum to the inheiitance of 
^i^ iloman paunt. But tiie future ini'^tluLf was 
divetti-d by the j'lv Ice of tile qu. C'.tor Pii-lIus* 
a dirhiulty v ,i> start».il, whetiitr tlie ahq.tioi 
should be jiei foiuied a'l a civil or ivilh.iiy rue ; t 
the treaty wa^ abiaptiv dLMjlwd ; an. I the '^cO'-e 
of this iu'hX’jty -.unk ilecp into the 101:1. 1 i>f 
C'ho'.roe';, who had ..Iie.idv .>.l\..ncetl to tl.e Ti- 
gris on his road t.i Coii-'Miitini-ple. Ill's tithei 
did not long survive tlie disappointment of hi- 
w ishes . the te-rameut of their decea.sod - .n v rti^m 
was read in the assembly of the nobles; and a 
powerful faction, prepared for the event, and 
regardless of the jwiority of age, exalted Cln.s- 1 
roes to the throne of Persia. He lilled that 
tlnone during a prosperous period of foi ty-eigut 


’ years;-*- and the justice of Nusliii'van is cele- 
brated as the theme of immortal praKe by the 
I nations of tlie East. 

I But the justice of kings is under- Rei.-n ..f Xu. 

[ stood by themselves, and even by 
their sulyects, vvitli an ample indul--'^*^' 

' gence foi the gratitleation of passion and interest. 

The virtue of Chusroes was that of a conqueror, 

! who, in *^110 measures of peace and war, is ex- 
! cited by ambition, and restiaincd bv prudence; 

■ who confounds the gicatne-s with tlie haj^piness 
, of a nation, and calmly devotes the lives of tluiii- 

sands to the fame, or even the amusement, of a 
single man. In his domestic administration, the 
just Xiishirvan would inciit in our feelings tlie 
appellation of a tyrant. Kis two elder brothers 
. had been deprived of their fair expectations of the 
I diadem : their future life, between the supreme 
: rank and the condition of subjects, was anxious 
I to themselves and formidable to their master : 

fear as yvell as revenge might tempt them to 
j rebel ; the slightest evidence of a conspiracy satis- 
I fled the author of their wrongs; and the repose 
I of Chosroes was secured by the death of these 
unhappy princes, with their families and adlie- 
rents. One guiltless youth was saved and dis- 
missed by the coinpas-ion of a veteran general; 
and tliis act of humanity, which was revealed by 
Ids son, overbalanced the merit of reducing twelve 
nations (o the obedience of Persia. The zeal and 
. prudence of Meb/odcs had fixed the diadem on 
the head of Cliosroes hini'-elf ; but he delaved to 

■ attend the roval summons, till he h:id ])erlbimeil 
the duties of a military review ; he was instantly 

1 commanded to repair to the iron tripod, whicii 
stood before the gate of the palace, vv litre it 
i was death to relieve or approach the victim; and 
^Mebodes languished several days before his sen- 
tence was pronounced, by the inflexible pride and 
calm ingratitude of the son of Kobad. But the 
people, more especially in the East, i>, disposed 
to forgive, and even to applaud, the cruelty which 
strikes at the loftiest heads; at the slaves of aiii- 
bitiou, whose voluhtary choice lias exposed them 
to live ill tl.e si.iile-, .aid to peilsh bv the fiown, 
('f a caj.rit.ioiis mon.ucl'. lii the Lxeci.tiun of 
tlie l.iv. s V hich he ha 1 i.o t'.niplalioii to \ iolate ; 
in tlie })!.’.! .it. .'cut t-t' ciMOcs wliich attacked his 
own . I, .-.s Well a- the bajqdnes-. of iiidivi- 
ili! J - ; Nii'lui V ,!ii, 01 ( iio-j t)es. deserved the ap- 
].cl'ati..n of His government was tirin, 

iie aous, and imp.ufial. It was the lirst labour 
c>l Ills 101411 to .iboli-h the ilangerous theory of 
Co: 11. Oil or t.pial possc-s-.ioiis : tlie lands and 
w (linen w Iiich the se<.tari.„s of IMazdak Iiad 
usurped, were restored to their lawful owners; 
and the tcnqierate chastisement of tlic fanatics 
<»r iiuptJstors conflnned the domestic rights of 
society. Instead of ILtening with blind coiifl- 


■iS s^p p’Hcrhdot .'Rit.liot. Orient p .Vd ‘■ 2 '> j; Me It.l: 

Vet I’er-KirutT!, r. p J <i, j-U . P.c.rtk '-.'i.-iT.* Hi-i 
Araii. p ac 71.. Kut'ct. u, (Aiin.ii. tom. ii. v t"'' i 

Ste-.iis. IC.t ..f Per,.;, 1 i. c "1 , 

7>‘* The fame of fit new I iw f.ir the nf Torrien ’ '• 

i;>ro|.-?ined m Svr.-x I \v..e. i-\n. Hii.li.it. « 'neiU t. X.. i.i t. l'*- 
and (ireex't fp-i.r-p. IVt^t I . i V i 

I'l He (j‘‘.>e>i hi-, oA.i wit. •’ncl s,.(er to tlip j '■.nihe' li 't t' 
ptaver, of Va>!urvan '.»\e'i hi- n,. t' e- and the ti cl-_'>'.f'f ix .• > ' 

th« buTid.ation to wH. h 1 l- ti id i •• t l.-.i - <•' 

IhMo-. tiio- deosculani, '-.ud he to .Mn/diki, . .ijua f.t or od- cc nar. 
J’yPA t ‘ Specimen Hi-t A'- ih. p. 71.) 

11 IVocopiu-, IVi^sc. i.i c n. W .-c. not Proclusnrer-'H-.. ^ VV. 

' X he <ian«er imacinarr ^ — The excu-e. et wa, t.- 

luricn n-n ignorant of letters i< 7 >. ci to*.,, -s-a.j . 
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dunce to a favourite minister, lie established four dexterity like tlieir own, the abstruse and pro- 
^iziels o\er tlie ttuir great jirosinces of his ein- fouml questions wliich amused the leisure of the 
pire, Assyria, Media, Persia, and Jlactnana. In schools of Athens? Could they hope that the 
the choice of judges, pradects, and counsellors, ' precepts of philosophy should direct the life, and 
he strove to remo\e the mask \\hich is always j control the passions, of a despot, whose infancy 
worn in the presence of kings; he widied to | had been taught to consider his absolute and 
substitute the natural order of talents for 'the ; fluctuating will as the only rule of moral ohliga- 
accidental distinctions of birth and fortune; he j tion?‘*'J The studies of Chosrots were ostenta- 
piofo'sed, ill specious language, his intention to j tiousand superficial: but his example aw akened 
liiefei those men who carried the poor in their the curiosity of an ingenious people, and the 
bosoms, and to banish corruption from the seat . light of science was difl’iised o\er the dominions 
of justice, as dogs were excluded from the tern- i of Persia.-^' At Gondi Sapor, in the ncighbour- 
plcs of the Magi. The code of laws of the first , liood of the royal city of Susa, an academy of 
Artaxerxes was revived and published as the rule • physic was founded, which insensibly became a 
of the magistrates ; but the assurance of speedy i liberal school of poetry, philosophy, and rheto- 
pimishment was the best security of their xirtue. j lic."^*^ The annals of the monarchy ^ ' were com- 
Tiieir behaviour was insjiected by a thousand j posed; and while recent and authentic history 
eyes, their words were oxerheanl by a thousand ! might alford some useful lesions both to the 
cars, the secret or public agents of the throne; | prince and people, the darkness of the first ages 
an<l tlie pio\i;ice>, from the Indian to the Aru- i was einhellished bv the giants, the dragons, and 
bian conliiiu'-, were enlightened by the fuquent | the fabulous heroes of Oritmtal romance. E\eiy 
visits of a so\cruiun, who affected to emulate his ’ learned or confident stranger was enriched by 
cele-tial bi other in his rapid and salulaiy career. \ the bounty, and flattered by the conversation, of 
Education and agriculture he viewed as thotvio i the monarch; he nobly rewarded a Greek pliy- 
ohjocts nuist desei ving of his care. In every city siciaii,'’! by the deliverance of three thousand 
of Persia, orphans, and the children of the poor; captives; and the sophists, who contended for 
weio imiintaincd and instructed at the public Ins favour, were exasperated by the wealth and 
expense; the daughters were given in marriage insolence of Uranius, their more successful rival. 
tD the richest citizens of their own rank, and the Nushirvan believed, or at least respected, the 
sons, according to their different talents, were religion of the ISIagi ; and some traces of perse- 
employed ill mechanic tr.ides, or promoted to cation maybe di-scovered in his reign. Yet 
more honourable service. Tiie desertoil villages he allowed himself freely to compare the tenets 
were relieved by his liounty ; to the peasants and ' of the vanoiis sects ; and the theological disputes, 
farmers who were found incapable of cultivating i in v%hich he frequently piesided, diminished the 
their hinds, he distributed cattle, seed, and the ; authority of the priest, and enlightened the minds 
instillments of luisl;andry ; and the raie and in- i of the people. At his commainl, the most cele- 
estim.ible tieaMire of fre^h water was parsinio- brateil writers of Greece and India viere trans- 
nioiisly managed, and skilfully dispersed over j luted into lliu PursLin language; a smooth and 
the' arid tsiritory of Persia.’-* The piospeHty elegant idiom, recommended by Malionut to the 
of that kingiloni was the tflect and the cvitltnce use of paradbot though it is biauded v\ith the 
of his virtues; his vices arc those of Oriental epithets of savage and unmusical, by the igno- 
despotlsm ; but in the long ct*m])i tition between ranee and jne-innption of Agathias. ^3 Yut the 
Cliosroos and Justinian, the advantage both of Greek iiistorian might reasonvihly vvonder, that 
merit and fortune is almost always on the side i it should he found possible to execute an entire 
of the barbarian.-*’ | version of l^lato and Aristotle in a foreign dia- 

Hi- lore of To tlio praise of justicc Niishirvan i lect, which had not be-en framed to express the 
ie.mniiy. united the reputation of knowledge ; j spirit of freedom and the subtleties of philosophic 
and the seven Greek philosophers, who visited ! disquisition. .Vnd, if the reason of the Stagyrite 
his court, were invited and deceived by the I might be equally dark, or cijually intelligible in 
strange assurance, that a disciple of Plato was every tongue, the dr.imatic art and veibal argu- 
seated on the Persian throne. Did they expect mentation of the disciple of Socrates,’’' appear to 
that a piince, strenuou-ly exercised in the toils be indissolubly mingled with the grace and per- 
of w;ir and govuinincnt, should agitate, with foctiori of his Attic style. In the search of uni- 
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versal knowledge, Nu‘'ln’rvan was informed, that 
tile moral and political fables of Pilpay, an an- 
cient Ibacimiaii, were preserved with jealous 
reverence among the treasures of the kings of 
India. Tiie physician Perozes was secielly 
despatched to the banks of the Ganges, with 
instructions to procure, at any price, the com- 
munication of this valuable %vork. Flis <le\te- 
rity obtained a transcri[it, his learned diligence 
accomplishetl tlie tianslation; and the fahles of 
Pilpay were read and admired in the assembly 
of Nusliirvan and his nobles. Tiic Indian oii- 
ginal, and the Persian copy, have long since dis- 
a})peared : l)iit this \enerable monument has 
been sa\ed by tlie curiosity of tlie Arabian ca- 
liphs. revived in the modern Persic, the Turkish, 
the Syriac, the Hebrew, anil the Greek idioms, 
and transfused through successive versions into 
the modern languages of Europe. In their pre- 
sent form, the peculiar character, the manners 
and religion of the Hindoos, are completely 
obliterated; and the intrinsic merit of die fahles 
of Pilpay is far inferior to the concise elegance 
of Phcuilrus, and the native graces of La Fon- 
taine. Fifteen moral and political sentences are 
illustrated in a series of apologues; hut the com- 
position is intricate, the narrative jiroHv, a'ld the 
precept obvious and barren. Yet the Brachman 
may assume the merit of uivcn!in^ a pleasing 
fiction, which adorns the nakedness of truth, and 
alleviates, perhaps to a royal ear, the haislmess 
of instruction. With a similar design, to ad- 
monish kings that they are strong only in the 
strengtli of their subjects, the same Indians 
invented the game of cliess, which was likewise 
introduced into Persia under the reign of Nu- 
sliirvan.^'5 

Pe-iceand The son of Kobad found his 

rdyiinmn-i. kingdom involved in a war with tlie 
A r> j’o-oTj. successor of Constantine; and the 
anxiety of Ids domestic situation inclined him to 
grant the siHpcnsion of amis, which Justitdun 
was impatient to purchase. C’hosroes saw the 
Homan anib iss.adoi s at his feet. lie accejited 
eleven tiiousand pounds cf gold, as the piice of 
an or indtlimfe jieace,-’" some mutual 

exchanges weie rei^uiued ; tlie IVrsiasi as-unitil , 
t!)e guard of tl-e g ites of C’ancasUs. and the j 
deTiiolirlon of Daia was 'U-peuiLd. on condititui ' 
that It sjioidd mver he made tlie risitlvncc of j 
the general of the Frist. Tid-s interval of rc- [ 
posc had been soiicltcd, anil w.ss dili^eiitlv im- 
proved by tlie ambition of tiie empeior hi-> • 
Afiican conquests were the liist fiuit'. of the 
Persian treaty ; and the avarice of Cl o>rees w..s | 
soothed bv a large puition of the spoils of , 
C.irtiiage. which his ainlias'.adors requiied in a 
tone of pleasantry, and under the colour of 
friendship But the trophies of Belisarius 
disturbed the slumbers of the Great King; and 


i' < 'f theM» Will’s, I h.ive Ti'-i thrt’*’ r 
p.i.e:es 1 In (rM.A, tnn-l iTl-iI ti> s i 
tiv .VWiu . and i.uIuijIikI t’ sj.iri k I-r 
'll. In futiri, a VI fsi.iii tVoin tin lirt-eK, s 
hv IVie I'l'U'sni at the eiul cA t is n'ltionot ** 
t'hc llomin ■ In Fr-nK, tmin trie riir»i 
lo suhati S|,|;.,,^n. ( unti-s i-t tatihs I.ni'uir.e 
nian, par \IVI (7ir.iiicl et ' iniunri', I ui-, 
Mr W artnn (Histi'is ,if E.ich-h Futtis, .ul i. 
larjter s<sipt-. 

5*. s,ee the Histi'Tia sj.ahiludij of Dr. Hvdv 
luin. II [J tti—iyi 

57 Ihe endltt-s peace irrocopni', Pei.ic. L i. 
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he heard with astonislmiont. envy, and Far, tliat 
Sicilv, Italy, ami Rome itself, had been re- 
duced, in three rajdd cam[)aigns, to the i/bedience 
of Justinian. Unpractised in the art of vio- 
lating treaties, he secretly excited his hold and 
•iubtle vassal Almondar. That prince of tlie 
Saracens, who resided at Ilira,^' had not been 
included in the geiieml jieace, and still vvaged 
an obscure war against Ids rived Arcthas, the 
chief of the trilic of Gassan, and confederate of 
the empire. The subject of their dispute was 
an extensive sheep-walk In the desert to the 
south of Palmyra. An immemorial triliute for 
the licence of pasture, appeared to attest tiie 
rights of Almondar, while the Gassanite ap- 
pealed to the Latin name of strata, a paved 
road, as an unquestionable evidence of tlie sove- 
reignty and labours of the Romans. The 
two nionarchs supiiorted the cause of their re- 
spective vassals ; and the Persian Arab, without 
expecting tlie event of a slow and doubtful 
arbitration, enriched his ilying camp with the 
spoil and captives of Syiia. Instead of iviielling 
the arms, Justinian attempted to seduce the 
fidelity, of -VlmoniLir. while lie called from the 
ex’Temitics of the earth the nations of -Ethiopia 
and .Scvtlda to invade the uoudnioiis of ids 
rival. But the aiil of sucli allies wa-. distant 
and prec.uiou', and the dUcoveiy of this hostile 
coirespondence justified tiio complaints of the 
Goths and Armenians, who implored, almost 
at the same siine, tlie protection of Chosroes. 
The descendants of Arsaccs, who were still nu- 
merous in Armenia, had lieen provoked to assert 
the last relics of national freedom and hereditary 
rank; and tiie amba .sadors of Vitiges had se- 
cretly tiaversed the empire to expose the instant, 
and almo>t inevitable, d.mger of the kingdom 
of Italy. Their representatlops w wv uniform, 
weighty, and eficctual, “ We stand before 
your throne, the advocates of your interest us 
“ well as of our own. The amldtlous and 
f.dtliless Justinian aspires to be the solema'-ter 
“ of the world. Since the endless peace, which 
‘‘betraved tlio coniuion fiuedom of mankind, 
“ tii.it prince, voiir ally in words, your enemy 
** in actli'iis, h.is alike insulted his fi lends and 
fo<.s. aiiil ills fi'L-d the caith with blood and 
Coiiftei.m. Ibi- he not violated tiie piivi- 
“ le.^es of Annema. the iiuhpencknce of Col- 
clio-. and tlie wild hbeity of the Tzanian 
•- mount. liiis Has he not usurped, with equal 
“.ividitv. the city of Bosphorus on the frozen 
“ ,^1 1 ‘oUs. aii'l t!:e v.dc of palm-trees on the 
“ shores of the Red Sea.-' The Moors, the Van- 
dais, tlie Gotiis, have been successively op- 
“• pressed, and each nation has calmly remained 
“ the spect.itor of their neighbour’s ruin. Kin- 
“ brace, () king', the f.iv oiiralde moment; the 
‘‘ East is left without defence, while tiie armies 
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“of Justinian and Lis renowned general are 
“ detained in the distant regions of the West. 
“ If you hesitate and delay, ihdisarius and his 
“ victoiioiis troojjs will suon return from the 
“ T\ber to tlje Tigiis, and Persia may enjoy 
“ tl.e wretched consolation of being the last de- 
“\oured.”^i By sucli arguments, Cho^roes 
was easily persuaded to imitate the example 
which he condemned : but the Persian, am- 


bitious of military fame, disdained the inactive 
warfare of a rival, who issued his sanguinary 
commands from the secure station of the By- 
zantine palace. 

Whatever might bo the provo- 
cations of Chosroes, he abused the 
A. D. 510; confidence of treaties; and the just 
reproaches of dissimulation and falsehood could 
only be concealed by the lustre of Ids victories.' - 
Tlie Persian anny, whicli had been assenililttl 
in the plains of Babylon, prudently declined tlie 
strong cities of IMesoiiotanda, and followed t!»e 
western bank of the Eiiplnates, till tlic small 
though populous town of Dura presumed to 
arrest the progre-'S of the Great King. Tlie gates 
of Dura, by treacbery and surprise, were burst 
open ; and as soon as Chosroes had stained his 
cimeter with the blood of the inhabitants, he 
dismissed the ambassador of Justinian to infonn 
his master in what place he had Icl't the enemy 
of the Romans. The conqueror still aftected 
the praise of humanity and justice; and as he 
beheld a noble matron with her infant rudely 
dragged along the ground, he sighed, he wept, 
and implored the divine justice to punisli the 
author of these calamities. Yet the herd of 
twelve thousand ca])tives was ran.-'Omed for two 
hundred ^xmiids of gold; the nei'.Lbou; Ing 
bishop of SerglopoHs pledged Ids fnth f^-r the 
payment ; anci in The sub'Ctjuent year tlie un- 
feeling avarice of Cho^ioes exacted tl.e penalty 
of an obligation which it was geueiou' to con- 
tract and impos'iible to dischaige. He a«l- 
vanced into the lu-art of Syiia ; but a ftcLle 
enemy, who vanished at his approacli. di ap- 
pointed him of the honour of victoiy; and as 
he could not hope to establish his dominion, the 
Persian king displayed in tliis inroad tlie mean 
and rapacious vices of a robber. Hierapolis, 
Berrhsea or Aleppo, Apamea and Chalcis, were 
successively besieged : they redeemed their safety 
by a ransom of gold or silver, proportioned to 
their respective strength and opulence ; and their 
new master enforced, without observing, the 
terms of capitulation. Etlucnted in the religion 
of the IMagi. he exercised, without renior',e, the 
lucrative trade of sacrilege ; aiid. after strip- 
ping of its gold and g*aus a piece of the true 
cross, he generously restored tl.e iiJa-d relic 
andnuns to tlie ilevotion of the* Cliu-hans 
Anuoch. Apamea. No more than four- 

teen years had elajised since Antioeli was luined 
by an eartlupuike , but the (jueen of the }.a>t, 
the new Theopoli->, had bee-ii raised fioni the 
ground bv the llberalitv of Justinian; and tie 


! increasing greatness of the buildings and the 
peitple alixa.ly erased tile meinoiy of this recent 
disaster. On one side, the city was defended 
by the mountain, on the other by tlie river 
(^routes; but the mo-,t acCLs-,il)]t. })art w as com- 
luanded bv a supeiior eunutiue: the projier 
remeilies were rejected, fiom the dc-pjeaMe le.ir 
of discovering its weakness to the enemy ; and 
Germaiius, the emperor’s ne|dieu . refused to ti lo t 
his person and dignity within the walls of a be- 
sieged city. Tlie people of Antioch had inhei ited 
the vain and satiiical gtniiis of their ancesiuis • 
they were elated by a sudden reinforcement of 
six thousand soldiers ; they disdained the olleis 
of an easv cajiitulatiori ; and tlieir intemperate 
clamours insulted from the ramparts tlie ma- 
jesty of the Great King. Under his eye the 
Persian myriads mounted with scaling-ladders 
to the assault ; the Roman mercenaries fled 
through the opposite gate of Daphne ; and the 
generous assistance of the youth of Antioch 
served only to aggravate tlie mi-.cries of tiieir 
country. As Cho'-K^es, attended liy the am- 
bassadors of Justinian, was descending fium the 
mountain, he aiiected, in a plaintive voice, to 
deplore the obstinacy and ruin of that unhappy 
people: but the slaughter still raged with un- 
relenting fury ; and the city, at the command of 
a barbarian, was delivered to the flames. The 
cathedral of Antioch was indeed preserved by 
the avarice, not the piety, of the conqueror ; a 
more honourable exemption was gianted to tlie 
church of St. Julian, and the quarter of the 
town where the ambassadors lesided ; some dis- 
tant streets were saved by the shifting of the 
wind, and the walls still subdsted to protect, 
and so»-n to betray, their new inhabitants. I'a- 
iiatici-'in had defaced the ornaments of Dajjhnc, 
l.ut CliO'-iOes breatlkd a puier air <auidst her 
! ;.roves mul fountains; and siane idolateis in 
! his train might sacrifice with iinjninity to the 
! nvniphs c f that elegant retreat. Eighteen miles 
I below Antioch, the river Oruntes falls into the 
I Meditenanean. The haughty Per'-iaii visited 
I the term of his coiKjue-sts and, after bathing 
' alone in the sea, he ottered a 'oleinn sacrifice of 
, tlianksgiving to the sun, or rather to tlie Creator 
! of the sun, whom the IVIagi adored. If this act 
j of supei'stition offended the prejudices of the 
; Syrians, they were pleased by the courteous and 
I even eager attention with which he assisted at 
i the games of the circus; and as Cho-'roes had 
I heard that tlie blue faction was espoiisul by the 
' emperor, his peremptory cornmiind si cured the 
I victory of the grem chaiioteer. From the di'— 

' ciplinc of Ids camp the people derivtd inoie 
soliel ci'nsolation ; and thev interceded in vain 
for the life of a soldiir who had too faithfully 
copied the rapine of the jiisi Nushin.m. At 
length, fatigued, though unsatiated, with the 
spoil of Sviia, b.e slowly inoveii to tie Eu- 
plirates, forme-d a tenijiorary briilge in tlie neigh- 
' i>ourhood of Barba! ! '"U'. and ilcithed the sjuao 
I of tliiee days for the entire pa'>'-agv’ of his nu- 


fil I harp lilendeJ. in a Nhurt sj’p, iS . tbe fwo r-r-** •>* s 
cide, of .\.rinp,'n and tf e f u t! .. .I’l,’ I’r ’• mi ’ i' 
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merous host. After his return, he founded, at 
the distance of one day’s journey from the palace 
of Ctesiphon, a new city, which perpetuated the 
joint names of Chosroes and of Antioch. The 
Syrian captives recognised the form and situ- 
ation of their native abodes: baths and a stately 
circus were constructed for their use; and a 
colony of musicians and charioteers revived in 
Assyria the pleasures of a Greek capital. By 
the munificence of the royal founder, a lilieral 
allowance was assigned to these fortunate exiles ; 
and they enjoyed the singular privilege of be- 
stowing freedom on the slaves whom they ac- 
knowledged as their kinsmen, Palestine, and 
the holy wealth of Jerusalem, W'ere the next 
objects that attracted the ambition, or rather the 
avarice, of Chosroes, Constantinople, and the 
palace of the Caesars, no longer appeared im- 
pregnable or remote ; and his aspiring fancy 
already covered Asia Minor with the troops, 
and the Black Sea with the navies, of Persia. 

Defence of These hopes might have been 
realised, if the conqueror of Italy 

A. D.641. had not been seasonably recalled to 
tlie defence of the East.'^^ While Chosroes 
pursued his ambitious designs on the coast of 
the Euxine, Belisarius, at the head of an army 
without pay or discipline, encamped beyond the 
Euphrates, within six miles of Nisibis. He 
meditated, by a skilful operation, to draw the 
Persians from their impregnable citadel, and 
improving his advantage in the field, either to 
intercept their retreat, or perhaps to enter the 
gates with the flying barbarians. He advanced 
one day’s journey on the territories of Persia, 
reduced the fortress of Sisaurane, and sent the 
governor, w'ith eight hundred chosen horsemen, 
to serve the emperor in his Italian wars. He 
detached Arethas and liis Arabs, supported by 
twelve bundled Romans, to pass the Tigris, and 
to ravage the harvests of Assyria, a fruitful pro- 
vince, long exempt from tlie calamities of war. 
But the plans of Belisarius were disconcerted by 
the untractable spijit of Arethas, who neither 
returned to the camp, n<jr sent any intelligence 
of his motions. The Roman general was fixed 
in anxious expectation to the same spot ; the 
time of action elapsed, the ardent sun of Me- 
sopotamia inflamed vvitlx fevers the blood of his 
European soldiers; and the stationaiy troops 
and officers of Syria affected to treinf)le for the 
safety of their defenceless cities. Yet this diver- 
sion had already succeeded in fjrciiig Chosroes 
to return with loss and precipitation ; and if the 
skill of Belisarius had been seconded by disci- 
pline and valour, his success might have satisfied 
the sanguine wishes of the public, who required 
at his hands the conquest of Ctesiphon, and 
the deliverance of the captives of Antioch. 

A D 5i2 campaign, he was 

recalled to Constantinople by an un- 
grateful court, but the dangers of the ensuing 
spring restored his confidence and command ; 
and the hero, almost alone, was despatched, with 
the speed of post-horses, to repel, by his name j 
and presence, the invasion of Syria. He found 

63 In the public history of Procopius (PpiNir 1 u.c.l6 IS, in 20, 
SI. 24j /j, 26, 27, S3.), and, with wme exceptions, vre nuy { 


the Roman generals, among whom w'as a nephew 
of Justinian, imprisoned by their fears in the 
fortifications of Hicrapolis. But instead of 
listening to their timid counsels, Belisarius com- 
manded them to follow him to Eiiropus, where 
he had resolved to collect his forces, and to 
execute whatever God should inspire him to 
achieve against the enemy. His firm attitude 
on the banks of the Euphrates restrained Chos- 
roes from advancing towards Palestine ; and he 
received with art and dignity, the ambassadors, 
or rather spies, of the Persian monarch. The 
plain between Hierapolis and the river was 
covered with the squadrons of cavalry, six thou- 
sand hunters, tall and robust, who pursued their 
game without the apprehension of an enemy. 
On the opposite bank the ambassadors descried 
a thousand Armenian horse, who appeared to 
guard the passage of the Euphrates. The tent 
of Belisarius was of the coarsest linen, the 
simple equipage of a warrior who disdained 
the luxury of the East. Around his tent, the 
nations who marched under his standard were 
arranged with skilful confusion. The Thra- 
cians and Illyrians were posted in the front, the 
HeruU and Goths in the centre ; the prospect 
was closed by the Moors and Vandals, and their 
loose array seemed to multiply their numbers. 
Their dress was light and active; one soldier 
carried a whip, another a sword, a third a bow, 
a fourth, pci haps, a battle-axe, and the whole 
picture exhibited the intrepidity of the troops 
and the vigilance of the general. Chosroes was 
deluded by the address, and awed by the genius, 
of the lieutenant of Justinian, Conscious of 
the merit, and ignorant of the force, of his anta- 
gonist, he dreaded a decisive battle in a distant 
country, from whence not a Persian might re- 
turn to relate the melancholy tale. The Great 
King hastened to repass the Euphrates ; and Be- 
lisarius pressed his retreat, by afiecting to op- 
pose a measure so salutary to the empire, and 
which coulil scarcely have been prevented by an 
army of an hundred thousand men. Envy might 
suggest to ignorance and pride, that the public 
enemy had been suilered to escape : but the 
African and Gothic tiiuniphs are less glorious 
than this safe and blooilless victory, in which 
I neitfier fortune, nor the valour of the soldiers, 
j can subtract anv part of the general’s renown. 

I The second removal of Belisarius 
, from the Persian to the Italian 
war, revealed the extent of his personal merit, 
which had corrected or supplied the want of 
I discipline and courage. Fifteen generals, with- 
out concert or skill, led through the mountains 
of Armenia an army of thirty tliousand Ro- 
mans, inattentive to their signals, their ranks, 
and their ensigns. Four thousand Persians, 
intrenched in the cainj) of Dubis, vanquished, 
almost without a combat, this disorderly mul- 
titude; their usedess arms were scattered along 
the road, mul their horses sunk under the 
fatigue of lieir raj)id fligiit. But the Arabs 
of tlie Roman party prevailed over their bre- 
thren ; the Armenians returned to their alle- 

i:>> ‘I’ut '■ur efirs .unin-t the n 'i'i’v<,!tnt nHi'P* r of the Anec* 
diitca (i,. i, 3. will- the No'e- , >.1 -V.tiiiam.Ui. . 
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giance ; the cities of Dara and Edessa resisted a 
sudden assault and a regular siege, and the cala- 
mities of war were suspended by those of pesti- 
lence. A tacit or formal agreement between 
the two sovereigns protected the tranquillity of 
the eastern frontier ; and the anns of Chosroes 
were confined to the Colchian or Lazic war, 
which has been too minutely described by the 
historians of the times, 


Description The extreme length of the Euxine 
sea,t5^ from Constantinople to the 
Mingreiia. mouth of the Pliosis, may be com- 
puted as a voyage of nine days, and a measure 
of seven hundred miles. From the Iberian 
Caucasus, the most lofty and craggy mountains 
of Asia, that river descends with such oblique 
vehemence, that in a short space it is traversed 
by one hundred and twenty bridges. Nor does 
the stream become placid and na\igab!e, till it 
reaches the town of Sarapana, five days' journey 
from the Cyrus, which flow’s from the same hills, 
but in a contrary direction, to the Caspian lake, 
The proximity of these rivers has suggested the 
practice, or at least the idea, of wafting the 
precious merchandise of India down the Oxus, 
over the Caspian, up the Cyrus, and with the 
current of the Phasis into the Euxine and Me- 
diterranean seas. As it successively collects the 
streams of the plain of Colchos, the Phasis 
moves with diminished speed, though accumu- 
lated weight. At the mouth it is sixty fathom 
deep, and half a league broad, but a small woody 
island is interposed in the midst of the channel : 
the water, so soon as it has deposited an earthy 
or metallic sediment, floats on the surface of the 
waves, and is no longer susceptible of corruption. 
In a course of one hundred miles, forty of which 
are na%igable for large ves-scls, the Phasi> di- 
vides the celel)rated region of Colcho’?,^'^ or 
Mingrelia,^7 which, on throe sides, is fortified 
by the Iberian and Armenian mountains, and 
whose maritime coast extends about two Imndred 
miles, from the neighbourhood of Trebizond to 
Dioscurias, and the confines of Circassia. Both 
the soil and climate are relaxed by excessive 
moisture : twenty-eight rivers, besides the Phasis 
and his dependent streams, convey their waters 
to the sea ; and the hollowness of the ground 
appears to indicate the subterraneous channels 
between the Euxine and tlie Caspian. In the 
fields where wheat or barley is sown, the earth 
is too soft to sustain the action of the plougli ; 
but the gonij a small grain, not unlike the millet 


6t The I.azic wir. the contest of Fhime and Persia on the Pha<i-., 
is teiiiou'ls throueh man> a pace *<t pTocoptii' t Persic. 1 ii. r. I j 
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ffe Besides the many occasional hints from the poets, histonanx, 
Ac of antiquity, we may consult the gtogr.aphK al descnptuMis of 
Colchos, by fttrabo {1. si. ’p. 760 — 7t>j.i and PUnv \ilist. >atur vi 5 
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or coriander seed, supplies the ordinary food of 
the people; and the use of bread is confined to 
the prince and his nobles. Yet the vintage is 
more plentiful than the harvest ; and the bulk of 
the stems, as well as the quality of the wine, dis- 
play the unassisted powers of nature. The same 
powers continually tend to overshadow the face 
of the country with thick forests ; the timber of 
the hills, and the flax of the plains, contribute to 
the abundance of naval stores; tlie wild and 
tame animals, the hoise, the ox, and the hog, are 
remarkably prolific, and the name of the phea- 
sant is expressive of his native habitation on the 
banks of the Phasis. The gold mines to the 
south of Trebizond, w’hich are still worked with 
sufficient profit, were a subject of national dis- 
pute between Justinian and Chosroes ; and it is 
not unreasonable to believe, that a vein of pre- 
cious metal may be equally difiUsed through the 
circle of the hills, although these secret treasures 
are neglected by the laziness, or concealed by 
the prudence, of the Mingrelians, The waters, 
impregnated with particles of gold, are carefully 
strained through sheep-skins or fleeces ; hut this 
expedient, the groundwork perhaps of a mar\el- 
lous fable, affords a faint image of the wealth 
extracted from a virgin earth by the power and 
industry of ancient kings. Their silver palaces 
and golden chambers surpass our belief j but the 
fame of their riches is said to have excited the 
enterprising avarice of the Argonauts.®® Tra- 
dition has affirmed, with some colour of reason, 
that Egypt planted on the Phasis, a learned and 
polite colony,®'^ wliich manufactured Imen, built 
navies, and invented geographical maps. Tlie 
ingenuity of the moderns has peopled, with 
flourishing cities and nation^, the isthmus be- 
tween tlie Euxine and the Caspian and a 
lixely writer, obserxing the resemblance of cli- 
mate. and, in bis apprehension, of trade, has 
not lieritated to pronounce Colchos the Holland 
of antiquity.' 1 

But the riches of Colchos shine Manner; of 
only tlirough the darkness of con- 
jecture or tradition; and its genuine history 
presents an uniform scene of rudeness and po- 
xerty. If one hundred and thirty languages 
were spoken in the market of Dioscurias, 7 they 
w’ere the imperfect idioms of so many savage 
tribes or families, sequestered from each other 
in the vallevs of Blount Caucasus ; and their 
separation, which diminished the impoiTance, 
must haxe multiplied the number, of their rustic 
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capitals. In the present state of Mingrelia, a 
\ lUage is an as'.einhlage of huts within a wooden 
fence ; the foi rl•o^>,e•< are seated in the depth of 
forests ; the princt-ly town of Cyta, or Cotatis, 
consists of two hundred houses, and a stone edi- 
fice a])pertains only to the magnificence of kings. 
Twche ships from Constantinople, and about 
sixty barks, laden with the fruits of industry, 
annually ca^t anchor on the coa^^t ; anti the li:,t 
of Colchian expt)rt.s is much increased, since 
the native-) had only slaves and hides to oder in 
exchange for the corn and sah which they pur- 
chased from tlie sul)jocts of Justinian. Not a 
vestige can he found of the ait, the knowledge, 
or the navigation, of the ancient Colchians : lew 
Greeks desiretl or dared to pursue the footsteps 
of tlie Arg«)naiits; and even the marks of an 
Egyptian colony are lost on a nearer approach. 
The rite of circumci-'ion is practised only by the 
Mahometans of the Euxine ; and the curled hair 
and swarthy complexion of Africa no longer 
ilisfigure the most perfect of the human race. 
It is in the adjacent climates of Georgia, ^lin- 
grelia, and Circassia, that nature has placed, at 
least to our eve-), the model of beauty, in the 
shape of the liaihs, tlie colour of the skin, the 
symmetry of tiie features, and the e\presd»>n of 
the countenam.e,“’ Accoiding to the destini- 
tion of the two sexes, the men seem formed h>r 
action, the women for love; and the perpetual 
supply of females fioin ZMount Caucasus has 
puritied the blood, and improved the l>reetl. of 
the southern nations, of Asia, The proper dU- 
trict of Mingrelia, a portion only of the ancient 
Colchos, has long sustained an exportat'on of 
twelve thousand slaves. Tiie nuinherof pii'-on- 
ers or criminals would be inadeijuate to the an- 
nual demand ; but the common people arc in a 
state of servitude to their lords- the exercise of 
fraud or rapine is unpunished in a lawless min- 
inuni^v ; and the market is continually rej.lenidi- 
cd liy tile abuse of civil and paternal aiulionry. 
Such a trade, wiueh reduce-' the human sjiecies 
to the hvel of Citile, rn ly tend tt> encourage 
maniige and po;iijlaUon, since the inultituile 
of children en/iclus •'Oidnl and inluu.i.ui 

parent. IJut tin-. s,)uue of ioipuie wealili i 
inevit.ihiy jjoison i>,ttiOiia! mannei >, ohliiwiate 
the sense of Iioiiucr and viriue, anrl a’lno-t c\- 
tingui-ii the iiivtiuct" of iiature . tlie < ris:i i'Ks of 
Georgia and .Miiureha aie the naM eii-.-oIute of 
mankind; ami th 'ir clnifireii, who. in a ttmli.r 
age, are sohl into fuiAgn sl.a.iv. ha eal.i.;!v 
learnt to imitate the rajdne of tl.e fall- r and the 
prostitution of tiie inutiier. Yet, amidst the 
rudest ignorance, die iintaughr native-, discover 
a singular dexterits Imth of mind and hand ; and 
although the want of uniuii and discipline ex- I 
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poses them to their more powerful neighbours, 
a bold and intrepid spirit has animated the 
Colchians of every age. In tlie ho>t of Xerxe-., 
they seivedoii foot; and tlieir anus were a dag- 
ger or a javelin, a woodt-n ca-.que, and a buckler 
of raw hides. But in their ow n country the use 
of cavalry has more generally prevailed : the 
meanest of the peasants disdain to walk ; the 
martial nobles are possessed, j)erhaps, of two 
hundred horses ; and above five thousand are 
numbered in the train of the prince of IMingrella. 
The Colchian government has been always a pure 
and hereditary kingdom ; and the authority of 
the sovereign is only restrained by the turl)ulencc 
of his subjects. Whenever they were obedient, 
he could lead a numerous army into the field ; 
but some faith is requisite to believe, that the 
single tribe of the Suanians was composed of two 
hundred thousand soldiers, or that the popula- 
tion of IMingrelia now amounts to four millions 
of inliabitants.'i 

It was the boast of the Colcliians, Rev iin'i 'n-; 
that their ancestors had checked tlie 
victories of ScTOstris; and the defeat of the 
Egyptian is less incredilile than his successful 
piogiess as far as the foot of ^loiiiit Caucasus. 
They sunk, without any memorable tfiort, under 
tlie arms i-f Cvius ; followed in distant wars the 
standard of the Great King, and iire- 

. 1 1 • ^ 1 ... under the Per- 

seiUctt him every hrthvi.ar with one m u i.. t.^re 
liundicd hoy-i aiul .is main virgins, '‘-“’J 

the fairest produce of the land.''^ he ac- 

cepted this fi//*/ like the gold and cl ony of India, 
the frankinccn-,e <d' tlie Aiabs, or the iU’grot.s 
and ivoiy of .Ethhipia* the Colciiians were rmt 
subject to the dominion cf a satia’i, and they 
continued to enjoy the name as well as su}»stance 
of national liUtepcndence."" Af'er the fall of the 
Persian empire, Mithihhites, king of PoiUus, 
addtd Colchos to the wide ciude of lus domi- 
nions on tile Euxine ; and when tlie natives pre- 
sumed to reque-t that his son nii^lit reign over 
them, he h.mnd the ambitious vouth in chains of 
gold, and deh-ga'-cd a sen.int in his 
place. In the pursuit of IMithri- 
datLS. the Horn. in-, advanced to the 
banks of the Phads, and tiieir g.tlhvs .i..cended 
the river till tluy rx. vljcvl the l,.!:;;' of Ponipcv 
a'ld In- h :«io!i-. ' ' I li.t ti*>. si. ’ii.tte. u"' i ; ai ds 
til- eiiiieii i'..’.i-d iiK'd to u-iliice til.. t di'-t.u'.t and 
u-iL-, ei' q, -t into the loiiii of a province, 
j. I la* dq ,n* a {iu.*k ilKtoiiciaii was perniit- 
t.il to Ke_(i ■ 1 ( •di.hos and the adjacent king- 
do-u-, ti.- th. tune of Marc Antony to that of 
Xero; nc.d af;»_r tlie race of Polemo '9 was 
exaiiv't, the eastern Pontus, which preserved lus 
liaii'.e, cxteiKj.il no faitlier than the iiei.:hhour- 
lioixl of Tiebi^omi. llevond the-c* In dfs the 
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fortifications of Ilyssiis, of Apsarus, of the 
Phasis, of Diosciirias or Seha>'topoli'^, and of Pi- 
tyus, were guarded l)y suilieicut detacliiueiits of 
horse and foot ; and si.v princts t)f Colclios re- 
cei\ed their diadeiiK from tlic lieutenants of 
C.'csar. One of these lieutenant-', the eloquent 
and pliilosopliie Airian, sinaeveii, and has de- 
\i,it of An lan. sciibeil, the Euxiuo coast, under the 

A.i>. ijit. of Iladiiati. Tlie g.inison 

\\hich he reviewed at the mouth of tlie Phasis, 
consisted of four hundred chosen legionaiies ; 
the brick walls and towers, the double ditch, and 
the military engines on the ramjiait. rcndeied 
this place inaccessilile to the b.uharians ; hut the 
new suburlis which had hec-n hiult by tJic iner- 
ciiants and veterans, requiieil, in the opinion <d‘ 
Arrian, some external defence. As the strength 
of theempiie was gradually iinjianeil, ll.e Ito- 
mans stationed on the Pliusis we»e titla-r witli- 
drawn or expelled ; and the tiihe of the I,azi, i 
whose posteiity speak a foreign dialect, and 
inhabit the sea-coast of Trebi/amd, inqiosed tlieir 
name and dominion on the ancient kingdom c.t 
Colciios, Their independence was soon invaded 
by a formidable neighbour, who had acipiired, 
by aims and treaties, the sovereignty of Iheiia. 
The dependent king of Lazica received Ids 
J'Ceptro at tlie hands of the Pcisiari monarch, and 
tile succe-'sois of Constantine acqulesceil in tlds 
injurious claim, vvliieh was proudly urged as a 
right of immemorial pioscription. In the be- 
ginning of the sixth century, their infiuence was 
restoied by’ the iiitix-luction of Christianity, 
wliich the IVliiigieiians still niofc's 

C'mvcrs nn of . , , • *' i • « i 

ll.e!-/! With becoming zeal, without undei- 

A. D 5-2. standing the docti lUe s. or ohsei \ ing 
tlie preci'pts, of ih^ir itliglon. After the (le- 
ce.ise of his fithei, Z vtiius w a« exalted to the 
regal dignity by tlie favtmr of the (.iicat King; 
but the pious youfii aldiorreil tl'e tvrenn-in^s ^f 
the Magi, and souglit, in thep.ilace ot Coiistan- 
tinofile, an oitliodox baptism, a in Me vile, and 
the alliance of the emperor Justin. 'Ij.e king 
of Lazie.l was solemnly invested with the dnulem, 
anti his cloak and tunic of white silk, with a 
gold border, displayed, in rich embroitlerv, the 
figure of his new patron ; who sootlsed the jea- 
lousy of the Persian court, and excused the 
revolt of C<}]chos, by tlie veneialde names of 
hospitality and religion. The common interest 
of i)oth empires imposed on the Colchians (lie 
duty of guarding the jiassc's of aloimt Caucasus, 
wJiere a w.dl of sixty iniks is nuw (kfer.de*! by 
the montliiy s^rviee of the mu'.jiuteeis t»f Mui- 

I’lit this lionour.'ble ct>niuctiim 

Ilf r-i t inii I . j 

np. 1,1 in. •• o v« as s,)4)n coirupfid ny the avaiiio 
the t u.. hidu,. limn, Ills. I)..- 

graded from the lank ‘if allies, tbt, I.a/i v'lie 
incessantly lemiiukd, bv v. oi tk .nai acma.s, t.f 
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j their dependent state. At the distance of a 
I day’s journey beyond the Apsarus, they beheld 
the rising fortress of Petra,'’’ which com- 
manded the maritime country to 

.1 f 1 T»i • 1 . A. D. 542— 549. 

the ->01^11 ot the 1 basis. Instead 

of being protected by the valour, Colchos was 
insulted by the licentiousness, of foreign mer- 
cenaries; the benefits tif commerce were con- 
verteel into base and VLXatious monopoly; 
and Guliazes, the native prince, was reduced 
to a pageant of nnalty. by the superior 
infiuence of the ofliceis of Justinian. Disap- 
pointed in tlieir expectations of Chiistian vir- 
tue, the indignant Lazi reposed some con- 
fidence in the justice of an unbeliever. After a 
private a-.surance that tlieir ambassadors should 
not 1)0 deliveied to the Romans, they publicly 
' solicited the friendshi}) and aid of Chosroes. The 
s.igacious monaicli in-^tantly discerned the use 
' and importance of Colchos; and meditated a 

■ pk.n of coiupiest, which was renewed at the 
end of a thousand years by Shah Ablias, the 
wi-c-st and most powerful of his successors. 

■ His ai. bition was fired by the hc»pe of launching 
a Pei-iiii navy from the Phasis, of commanding 

I tilt tivide and navigation of the Euxiue Sea, of 
desolating the coast of Pontus and Rithynia, of 
distres.-Ing, perhaps of attacking, Constantinople, 
and of peisiia.lip.g the liarliarians of Europe to 
second his arms and counsels against the com- 
mon enemy of mankind. Under the pretence 
of a Scythian war, he silently led his troops to 
the frontiers of Iberia ; the Colchian guides were 
prepaicd to coiiihict them tlirough the woods and 
along tlie pixcijiices of Mount Caucasus; and a 
I n.irrow patli wa-. laboriou'>ly formed into a safe 
and "p.icious lughway, foi the ii'arch of cavaliy, 
an I Wen of elephant'.. (Tiibaze'- laid his person 
ar.d diadem at the Ket of the king of Persia; 

I iii' Cok'hi.uis imitated tlic submission of their 
I psu'ce; and after the walk of Pctia had been 
••I. ..ken, the Roman ganison pi evented, by a 
' ca; i-ulation, tlje impending fury of the last as- 
. sault. Rut tlie l.a/i "oon discovered, that their 
impatience had urged them to choose an evil 
I more intolerable than the calamities vvhich they 

• strove to cscajio. The monopioly' of salt and 

■ corn was eircctualiy removed by tlie loss of those 
I valuable commodities. The authority of a Ro- 
i mail legislator was succeeded by the pride of an 
! Oilental despot, who beheld, vvitli equal distlain, 

; tlie shives wliom he had exalted, and the kings 
' whom he had liumhleii befoie the foot-tool of his 
[ throne. I'he adoration of fire was intmduced 
’ into Colchos by the zeal of tlie Magi ; theii into- 
, kranl spiiit provoked tlie fervour of a Christian 

' people ; and the prejudice of nature or eilucatioii 
, was wounded by the inijiious practice of expos- 
ing the dead bodies of tlieir parents, on the sum- 
mit of a lofty tovvtr, to the crows and vultures 
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of the Conscious of the increasing hatred, 

which retarded the execution of his great de- 
signs, the just Nushirvan had secretly given 
orders to assassinate the king of the Lazi, to 
transplant the people into some distant land, and 
to fix a faithful and warlike colony on the banks 
of the Phasis. The watchful jealousy of the 
Colchians foresaw and averted the approaching 
ruin. Their repentance was accepted at Con- 
stantinople by the prudence, rather than the 
clemency, of Justinian; and he commanded 
Dagisteus, with seven thousand Homans, and 
one thousand of ihe Z-ini, to expel the IVisians 
from tlie coast of the Euxinc. 

SieeeofroTT The siege of Petra, which the 
A.r» general, with the aid of the 

lai/i, immediately undertook, is one of the most 
remarkable actions of the age. The city was 
seated on a craggy rock, wliich hung over the 
sea, and communicated by a steep and narrow 
path with the land. Since the approach was 
difficult, the attack might be deemed impossible: 
the Persian conqueror had strengthened the 
fortifications of Justinian ; and the jklaces least 
inaccessible w’ere co\ered by additional bulv\arks. 
In this important fortress, the ^igi)ance of Chos- 
roes had deposited a magazine of offensive and 
defensive arms, sufficient for five times the num- 
ber, not only of the garrison, but of the I)esiegers 
themselves. Tlie stock of Hour and salt provi- 
sions was adequate to the consumption of five 
years; th^ want of wine was supplied by vine- 
gar, and of grain from whence a strong Hcpior 
was extracted ; and a triple aqueduct elude<l the 
diligence, and even the suspicions, of the enemy. 
But tlie firmest defence of Petra was placed in 
the valour of fifteen hundred Persians, who re- 
sisted the assaults of the Romans, wliilst. in a 
softer vein of e:irtli, a mine was secredy perfo- 
rated. J’he wall, supported by slentbr and tem- 
porary pro})s, hung tottering in tiie .ur ; but 
Dagisteus delayed the attack till he liad s,.eined 
a specific recompense; and the t-iwn wa- re- 
lieved fn-fore the return of his me-'senger from 
Con*«tantino[>le. Tlie Persian go-ji-on was re- 
duced to four humir,.d nn.n, of whom ru) more 
than fifty were esemp't from sickness or woiuuls; 
yet such h.id f)eui their inflexible perseVviance, 
that they concccihd their looses from the enemy, 
by enduring, w ithout a murmur, the sight and 
putrefving stench of the dead bodies of their 
elev’en hundred c</mpanions. After their deli- 
verance, the Irreaches were hastih stojrped witli 
sand-[)ags; the mine was repleiii'-hed with eartli; 
a new w<ill was erected on a frame of sul)stantial 
timlrer ; anil a fresh garrison of liiree thousand 
men was statituied at Petra to sustain the labours 
of a second siege. The operations, botli of the 
attack and defence, were conducted with skilful 
obstinacy ; and each iiarty ilerived useful lessons 
from the experience of their jiast faults, A bat- 
tering-ram was invented, of liglit ctmstriictioii 
and powerful effect : it was transported .and 
worked by the hands of forty soldiers ; and as 
the stones were loosened by its repeateil strokes, 
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they were torn with long iron hooks from the 
wall. From those walls a shower of darts was in- 
cessantly poured on the heads of the assailants ; 
but they were most dangerously annoyed by a 
fiery composition of sulphur and bitumen, which 
in Colchos might with some propriety be named 
the oil of IMedea. Of six thousand Romans who 
mounted the scaling-ladders, their general, 
Bessas, was the first, a gallant veteran of seventy 
years of age : the courage of their leader, his 
fall, and extreme danger, animated the irresist- 
ible effort of his troops ; and their prevailing 
numbers oppressed the strength, without sub- 
duing the spirit, of the Persian garrison. The 
fate of those valiant men deserves to be more 
distinctly noticed. Seven hundred had perished 
in the siege, two thousand three hundred sur- 
vived to defend the breach. One thousand and 
sewenty were destroyed with fire and sword in the 
last assault ; and if seven hundred and thirty 
w'ere made prisoners, only eighteen among them 
were found without the marks of honourable 
w'ounds. Tlie remaining five hundred escaped 
into the citadel, which they maintained without 
any hopes of relief, rejecting the fairest terms of 
capitulation and service, till tliey were lost in the 
fiames. They died in obedience to the com- 
mands of their prince ; and such examples of 
loyalty and valour might excite their countrymen 
to deeds of ecfual despair and more prosperous 
event. The instant demolition of the works of 
Petra confesM-d the astonishment and apprehen- 
sion of the conqueror. 

A Spartan would have pr^i^ed 
and pitied the virtue oi these heroic i.ri i/u war. 
slaves; but the tedious warfare and 
alternate success of the Roman and Persian arms 
cannot detain the attention of posterity at the 
foot of Mount Caucasus. The advantages ob- 
tained by tlie troops of Ju'%tinian w’cre more 
frequent and splendid ; but the forces of the 
Great King were continually supplied, till they 
amounted to eight elephants and seventy thou- 
san<l men, including twelve thousand Scythian 
allic'', and aliove three tlioiis.ind Dilemites, who 
descended l)\ tlieir fieo choice from the hills of 
II vreania, and were equallv fe»nai(lable in close 
or in distant combat, 'file '•lege of Archccopolis, 
a name imposed or corrupted by the Greeks, 
Wvis raised with some loss and precipitation ; hut 
the Persians occupied the passes of Iberia : 
Colchos was enslaved liy their forts and garri- 
sons; they devoured tiie scanty sustenance of 
the ]>eopIe ; and the prince of the Lazi fled into 
the mountains. In the Roman camp, faith and 
discipline were unknown; and the independent 
leaders, who were invested with equal power, 
disputed with each other the pre-eminence of 
vice and corruption. J'he Persians followed, 
w'ithout a murmur, the commands of a single 
chief, who implicitly obeyed tlie instruc'tions ot 
their supreme lonl. Their general was distin- 
guished among the heroes of the East, by his 
vxisdom in council and his valour in the ticld. 
The advancetl age of Menneroes, and the lame- 
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ness of both his feet, could not diminish the 
activity of his mind, or even of his body; and, 
whilst he was carried in a litter in the front of 
battle, he inspired terror to the enemy, and a just 
confidence to the troops, who, under his banners, 
were always successful. After his death, the 
command devolved to Nacoragan, a proud satrap, j 
who, in a conference with the Imperial chiefs, ; 
had presumed to declare that he dis})Osed of vie- | 
tory as absolutely as of the ring on his finger. 
Such presumption was the natural cause and 
forerunner of a shameful defeat. Tlje Romans 
had been gradually repulsed to the edge of the 
sea-shore ; and their last camp, on the ruins of ' 
the Grecian colony of Phasis, was dcfen<led on ' 
all sides by strong intrenchrnents, the river, the 
Euxine, and a fieet of galleys. Despair united 
their counsels and invigorated tiieir aims: they ' 
withstood the assault of the l‘ersians ; and the , 
flight of Nacoragan preceiled or followed the 
slaughter of ten t}iousan<l of liis bravest sol- 
diers. He escaped from the Romans to fall into 
the hands of an unforgiving master, who severely , 
chastised tile error of his ow n choice : the unfor- ; 
tunate general was flayed alive, and his skin, I 
stuffed into the human form, w'as exposed on a i 
mountain ; a dreadful warning to tliose wlio | 
might hereafter be intrusted with the fame and ! 
fortune of Persia.^*^ Y<Jt the pnidence of j 
Chosroes insensibly relinquished tlie prosecution j 
of the Colchian war, in the just persuasion, that ' 
it is impossible to reduce, or at least to hold, a ! 
distant country against the wishes and efforts of | 
its inhabitants. The fidelity of Guhazes sus- | 
tained the most rigorous trials. He patiently j 
endured the hardships of a savage life, and re- ; 
jected, with di’-dain, tlie specious temptations of ' 
the Persian court. The king of the Lazi had ^ 
been educated in the Christian religion ; his 
mother was the daughter of a senator; dining ! 
his youth, he had served ten years a silentiary of ! 
the Byzantine palace,-' and tlie arrears of an un- \ 
paid salary were a motive of attachment as v'ell | 
as of complaint. But the long continuance of 
his sufferings extorted from him a naktd repre- 
sentation of the truth ; and truth was an unpar- 
donable libel on the lieutenants of Justinian, 
who, amidst the delays of a ruinous war, had 
spared his enemies and trampled on his allies. 
Their malicious information persua^led the em- 
peror that his faithless vassal already meditated t 
a second defection : an order was surprised to \ 
send liim prisoner to Constantinople; a trea- i 
cherous clause was inserted, that he niiglit be ' 
lawfully kiileil in case of resistance; and Gu- i 
bazes, without arms, or suspicion of danger. v\ as J 
stabbed in the security of a fnendlv interview. \ 
In the first moments of rage and desj)air, the ' 
Colthians would have sacrificed their country ' 
and religion to the gratification of revenge. | 
But the authority and elo<|uence of the wiser 
few obtained a salutary pause, the victory of . 
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the Phasis restored the terror of the Roman 
arms, and the emperor was solicitous to absolve 
his own name from the imputation of so foul a 
murder. A judge of senatorial rank was com- 
missioned to enquire into the conduct and death 
of the king of the I.azi. He ascended a stately 
tribunal, encompassed l)v the niinisters of justice 
and punishment . in the presence of !)oth na- 
tions, this extraordinary cause was pleaded, ac- 
cording to the forms of civil jurispi udence, and 
some satisfaction was granted to an injured 
peo[)le, by tlie sentence and execution of the 

meaner criminals, ss 

In peace, the king of Persia con- Negotiations 
tinually sought the pretences of a Ju,ti- 

rupture; but no sooner had he taken m n .md Chos- 
up arms, than lie expressed his de- ji'’— 561. 
sire of a safe and hoiuiurahle treaty. During 
the fiercest hostilities, the two nionarchs enter- 
tained a deceitful negotiation ; and such was 
the superiivrity of Chosroes, that w liilst he treated 
the Roman ministers with insolence and con- 
tempt, lie obtained the most unprecedented 
honours for his ow n ambassadors at the Imperial 
court. I'lie successor of Cvnis assumed the 
majesty of the Eastern sun, and graciously per- 
mitted his younger brother Justinian to reign 
over the ^V'est, with the pale and reflected 
splendour of the moon. This gigantic style was 
supported by the pomp and eloquence of Isdi- 
gune, one of the royal chamberlains. His wife 
and daughters, with a train of eunuclis and 
camels, attended the marcli of the ambassador : 
two satraps w ith golden diadems were numliered 
among his fidlowers. he was guarded liy five 
Imndrtil horse, the most vali.int of the Persians; 
and the Roman governor of Data wisely refused 
to admit more th.iu twenty of this martial and 
hostile caravan. M’hen Isdigune had Mluted 
the emperor, and delivered his presents, he passed 
ten months at Constantinople without discussing 
any serious atlairs. Instead of l)eing confined 
to his palace, and receiving food and water from 
the hands of his keepers, the Persian ambassa- 
dor, without spies or guards, was allowed to 
visit the capital ; and the freedom of conversa- 
tion and tiade enjoyed by his domestics, offended 
the prejudices of an age which rigorously prac- 
tised the law of nations, without confidence or 
courtesy.” ' By an unexampled indulgence, his 
interpreter, a servant below tlie notice of a 
Roman magistrate, was seated, at the table of 
Ju.stinian, by the side of his master; and one 
thousiind pounds of gold might be assigned for 
tlie expense of his journey and entertainment. 
Vet the repeated labours of Ddigune could pro- 
cure only a partial and imperfect truce, which 
was alwavs purchased with the treasures, and 
renewed at the solicitation, of the Byzantine 
court. Many years nf fruitless desolation elapsed 
hefi»re Justinian and Chosroes were conij/elleil, 
hv mutual lassitude, to consult tlie repose of 

XS(»nthp«#> isi’sri'l mt.ws, Atnthi IS p Sl_sO j -t p P'S 
_!!'< li.j -r t». '.t' } -L. - • 1 • 1 i-a tb.r .! rii.i.T.r. 

Ill' < e . r I r,< s. umt'i •»' thf stn i 'I irfT'n-i lU t-st 

U.ek.t.a.rl.-'M »- 1.,' »'";i irr.'./t- 

• l’r« . {> u- ••1 > ri ’ ' - 1?,* jTi' 'I. >• f -b. Oi.'ht - 1'< u t ■ f n.avr-'’'a 
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their declining age. At a conference held on j 
the frontier, each party, without expecting to j 
gain credit, dhplayed the power, the justice, and 
the pacitic intentions, of their respective sove- • 
reign-,- Imt necessity and interest dictated the j 
treaty of peace, which was concluded for a term 
of tifty years, diligently coinpo-'cd iu the Gjeek 
and Persian languages, and attested h\ the ‘h-mK 
of twelve interpreters. The liberty of commerce 
and religion was fixed and denned; the allic-' of 
the emperor and the Great King were included 
in the same benefits and obligations ; and the 
most scrupulous precautions were provided to 
prevent or determine the accidental di^-putes that 
might arise on the confines of two hostile nations. 
After twenty years of ilestnictive though feeble 
war, the limits still remained without alteration ; 
and Chosroes was persuaded to renounce liis 
dangerous claim to the possession or sovereignty 
of Colchos and its dependent states. Rich in 
the accumulated treasures of the East, he ex- 
torted from the Romans an annual payment of 
thirty thousand pieces of gold; and the sm, ill- 
ness of the sum revealed the disgrace of a tribute 
in its naked deformity. In a pre^ious debate, 
tile chariot of Se'.osiri-, and the wlnel of fortune, 
w ro applieil by one f)f tiie nnnisteis of .I’j'ti- 
iiMii, who observed rh it die reduction < f A. tiocb. 
aiul sonic S\ li m citi-', ii.id elev.i^.d lie/ond 
measure tlie ' dn and anibf.ious spjjir ot riio 
barbarian. You aie mi taken,'* lephcd the 
modest Persian . “ the king of kingN the loid 
“ of mankind, looks down with contempt on 
“ such petty ,icquisiuoiis ; and of the ten n.»tion->. 

“ vanipiished l»y his invincible arms, he esteems 
“ the Romans as the least formidable.” *'•' Ac- 
cording to the OrientaK, the eiiijiire of N’lishi.-van 
extended from Ferganah, in Tran*‘ 0 \i -n i. to 
Y'euun or Ar.tbia Fadix. He suliduei! th«‘ 
rebels of IIvTCania, reduced the ]>nnlncvs of 
('a!mi and Ziltie-fm on the bank-' of ilie I idu--, 
})i</ke tile power of the Kuthalitc-'. teimi,uif.-i 
bv an h(inoara''’e treaty the I’ui hi'li w ir. an-l 
a.bni'’ti.d the da'uhti r ut' t!ie gi e.it kb m into the 
iiiunbi r tif li!-. In', fill Wi\e''. \‘ic:oi’h»ii-, a'ld 
le-p^-Lt'd a:iin:i.c the pnin-'.-s .f V-','. he er * i 
aiMie'ice, 111 hi-' ;»d, ,f M id :hi. O'* ( ti-i,, j 

to tile am!) i- ' I'l-o of ibe w m 1,1. Th. Ij g.fi,in j 
tribute->, anu-.. iicli caini's'i's. gems. ..lut-,, or ! 
aiomatic->. were hui ibi\ i-iv-'ci'i d it tin- foot < f J 
his till one; arv! he condk •'I’erided to aectjil f.-mi j 
tlie king of India t.n (jUuii.d- cf tlic wood of | 
aloo^. a maid seven cai a- ir. iiti n <^jr- 

pet softer than '•ilk. tlie --kiii, as it up Jiteil. 
of an extraordina,y se.penr. ‘ 


Justinian had been rqiroachecl tor 
his alliance with the aEthiopians, ns .o vwn.ip 
if he attempted to introduce a people 
of savage nenroe-' into the system ot civilised 
society. l»ut the f' lends ot the iloinan enijnre, 
tile xunilt-es. or .\bvs-.mians, may be al wax s dis- 
tin.misJi ‘d fi-oni theoiiginal natixes of Afiica. - 
The lusiid of nai^ure has fiattened the noses of 
the neaioes, covered their heads xxith shagi^y 
xx-oo!, and tinned their skin with inherent and 
indelible blackness. Rut the olixe complexion 
of the Abvssinians, their hair, shape, and fea- 
tures, distinctly mark them as a colony of .\rabs ; 
and this ilescvnt is confirmed by the resemblance 
of language ami manners, the report of an an- 
cient emigration, and the narrow interxal be- 
tween the shores of the Red Sea. Christianity 
had raised that nation above the level of African 
barbarism:"^ their intercourse with Egypt, and 
the successors of Constantine, had communi- 
cated the rudiments of the arts and sciences; 
their vessels traded to the isle of Ceylon.' ^ and 
seven king«loms obeyed the N'egus or supreme 
prince of Abyssinia. The independence of the 
llimierites, who refrrned in the lich and happy 
Ar.ibia. xv.ix first violated by an Thhiojiian con- 
q 1 i'^ h-. «1 exv Ins hcredit.iry claim from the 

(I ue” . f •■f’.b.i. '‘■and his ambition x« as sanctified 
bv u ' u il. Tb.o Jens, powerful and ac- 
to. e in 'de. h 4d seibiced tic* ininil of Dunaan, 
priijto «'/ th'j I It'inerit,.s. 'fb.-y urged him to 
iv-i’i,-.V t'.e p‘v u"CuMo‘i iibh t' «{ by the Inipe- 
p,d l.i”'-' on tbeir unfirtun.ife 1 r.-threii . some 
K'-ni in ine'vh'iMts xx-ere i'’j'uiouslx treated; and 
sc'eiv.l Christians of Neura'“ xvere lionoured 
wbli tb.-e croxvn <*f martyrdom.' The churches 
of Arai'ia implored the protection of tlio Abxs- 
sini.m rmnarch. The Negus passed the Red 
Sea xxith a fleet and arivy, depiivedthe Jexxisli 
pro' I'f-j of his kingdom an<l life, and extin- 
'.{■i''h'.d a lace of princes, xxho h.id ruled above 
two tiioa-.uvl years tiie seijnestcied region of 
j.u -i lid fvankmcciise. The conqueror ini- 
M d- • , ' • .umvm'.c.'i the vi, toiy v,f the Gosjiel, 
iV'p'-. a.j o'-'m.Jox p.t'ituh. ,111(1 so XV, irmly 
1 M d ! i' t .i.'- ‘-''ip to '!■ • .doin ill cm. ue, 

1 ,1 . , .1 * ’s tl iiU J • i 1 • V f 'le i II >pc ( >1 ('I- 


' f ' t • V s.i.C tl (di. T n « ' i I the I baMMLl i>t 

dv X ' i d 1. .O' I of t ciro' ^ Tj . (,r Aialua 

i.ii'sf tlie Ih.-M.i kmg. X''OT!(,« _ 
sii.,, ib nd.* d I'om a fii’uiy c)f 
a n'l.i -..'ilois, VMS r.'Pj'ed !>y the ein- 
}V'i n* t'j e\e».'ite tlii > iuiportmit commission. He 
wi'cly lii . li’ied the shortei, but more dangerous, 
toaafhroUj^hthesaiidx desertsof Nubia; ascended 
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the Nile, embarked on the Red Sea, and safely 
lanflod at ^he African port of Adnlis. From 
Adiilis to the royal citv of Axunie no more than 
fifty leagues, in a direct line; but the windiiig 
jiasscs of the mountains <lctain^ d ilie and.a.ssador 
fifteen days; and as he traxerscil the f<'rests, he 
saw, and vaguely computed, al-oiit five thousand 
wild ele})hants. I'he cajjital, accordiii.g to liis 
re’poit, xias large and populous; ami the viUa'^e 
of Axume is still consjiicimus 1 - the regal coro- 
natiiiiis, by the ruins of a Chii'.thin tomple, and 
by sixteen or seventeen obelisks insciibed with 
(Grecian characters. y-' lUit the Ncgiis gave 

audience in the open field, seated on a lofty 
chariot, which was drawn In four elephants su- 
perbly caparisoned, and surrounded by his nobles 
and musicians. He was clad in a linen garment 
and cap, hohiing in liis band two javelins and a 
li;_ht shield; and, although his nakedness nas 
imperfectly covered, tie displ.ived the baibaiic 
IKiuip of gohl chains, collars, and bracelets, lichly 
adorned with pearK and juecious stones. The 
amiias-ador of Justinian knelt; the Negus raised 
him from the ground, emliraced Nhuinosus. kissed 
the seal, perused the letter, accepted the Roman 
alliance, and, hrandishiug Ins weapons, de- 
nounced implacable war against the worshippers j 
of tire. But tiie‘ proposal of the silk trade was i 
eluded ; and notwithstanding the assurances, and ' 
]*erhaps the vvishes, of the Abys-inians, these 
hostile menaces evaporated witljout efiect. The 
Humcrites were unwilling to abandon their aro- 
matic groves, to explore a sandy desert, and to 
encounter, after all their fitignc', a formidable 
nation from whom tJ ey had nev..r receiv».d any 
personal injurits. In te.ul of eul .rging hi» coii- 
tpiests, the king of Airhinp^t i*.-. incgMlde of 
defending his po-''‘(. n-,. A’ d* ili. the ',i\\e 

of a Rom.m inruhmt of A . ‘--on,.,! ih,- 
sceptie of the liomciire*>; the wf Afu a 

were stMinci u by tiie Iwmy o!' t!u cbmate ; ai d 
Justuiian -olic ,<.tl the tii'.im-'.i;' ef ihe i>u*rvr, 
who honoured, with a si eiu ri,*.:.te. tlio suiae- 
macy of his jniiice. Afivi' a long seilcs <.f jiio^- 
peiity, the powxr of ,\bi..h,Ji was oviithn.wn 
l>efore the gates of AIccca; his chiiilieii were 
despoiled by the Persian conqueror ; and tlie 
jEthiopians were finally expelled from tlic con- 
tinent of Asia. This narrative of obscure mid 
ixmote events is not foreign to the decline and 
fall of the Roman empiie. If a C'liriNtian power 
laid liecii 111 dor m i u in Arabia, 3 j.ii,or.iel must 
have been erndud m Ids cradle, anti Alyv'.sinl.i 
wtmld h,.\e jnwv^utcd a uvolulion v* hich has 
clianged the c:vd mid rebgious st..te of the 
woiid 
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I CHAP. XLIir. 

^ Pe'-’a'i-a; tf ^IJ'ilcx. — T 2 ' furdtiu/t of the Got/iic 
j Ai/f^ I i,/i [;/ 'lohln. — 7 I'of a)i({ Recovery of 

1 Ifrit'. I i'ltil Co/l 'll It til '/hi/ A7irii’.V. — 

i Liti;i{ion ,f the ( 'in^. ~~ l],frat of the 
, Fio/Ks and ^Ihioi.inn — Vutoru^ iJis- 
I inid Jh ilh tj J! — JlO'itu and 

I Chis'-'-'it r oj' JiiHDitan, — Cohiet, Lurthquakc^, 

! f ti { i'h.2'ie. 

! 1 UF review of the nations from tlie Hamihe to 
1 the Nile has exposed, on every side, the weak- 
j ness of the Romans ; and our wonder is reason- 
: ably excited that they should presume to enlarge 
I an empire, whose ancient limits they were inca- 
' pable of defending. But the wars, the conquests, 

, and the tiiumphs of Justinian, arc the feeble and 
■ pernicious elibrts of old age, which exhaust the 
reinams of strength, ami accelerate the decay of 
tile powers of life. He exulted in the glorious 
act of restoiing Africa and Italy to the republic; 
but the calamities which followed the departure 
of Belisanus betrayed the impotence of the con- 
queror, and accornplisju'd the ruin of those un- 
fortunate countries. 

From in- new acquisitions. Jus- trnrbres 
tinian t'xjis.ctetl tliat his avarice, as . 

we!! as pride, -Iioiild be liciily gia- 
tilled. A rajiaciciis mini'ter of the finances 
closely puisued the foot-tej>s I'f Belisaiius; and 
as the old regi-ters ol iiiliute had been burnt hv 
tile \’andul', lie indu!j:ed his fanej in a liberal 
c; h-u’ itim. and miilTr.uv a-sessm^iit of tile vvcaltli 
of Afiic.i.i I le ii ciea-e of f iXe-, wliiih were 
(b .un w.ivbv a (.1 t, V’-igign. m',d ■> general 
»! <T‘’hi }’ '‘1 'm I'l V or c ow n hmds, sv.iiti 
( j'p. ilv ’ i lie UiiuMc iMi u I f tm. ]>"! be ; ly : but 
tl ■ vi.., r. I w,.- iu-e!.'i..h‘ to ii,e modest eoni- 
p:a nts m the jeopie, ud he v, a- iiwakened and 
.'■b-ruied i»v the tlamoui- <'f riilpan discr'iiteiit. 
r.'-.'V (‘i the Re>iuan blitr- hail m.iriitd the 
.Uid d u.gluer- i-f the Vaiahtls. A« their 
ov- n. l-y the double liglit of conquest arid inhe- 
ritai ce, they claiiiie'tl the estates wiiich Genseric 
had 'I'i'.ieei to his victotious ticops. Ihey 
luaid with dis'lain the cold and selfish repre- 
sentations of their ohicers, that the liberality of 
Justinian hral rai-ed tlu ni from a savage or si r- 
vile ceuiditiou ; that tluy were already enriched 
by the spoils of .it’iiet tlie ti La-uro. the slaves, 
and the movecJiRs. ef the \anipiishx.d barbari.ins; 
an 1 that the ancient aiuilav, fgl patrimony of tlie 
eiupeiois would be applied unlv to the support 
of that governnieut mi which their own safety 
and revsard uiu-t ultimateb di perul. The* mu- 
tiny V' as secietly iiithuiied by a thousand soldiers, 
lor the ino-t p.ut Heridi, v\lio had imbibed the 
d-vtiines, and were instigated by the clergv, of 
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the Arian sect ; and the cause of perjury and 
rebellion was sanctified by the dispensing powers 
of fanaticism. The Arians deplored the ruin 
of their church, triumphant above a century in 
Africa; and they were justly provoked by the 
laws of the conqueror, w’hich interdicted the 
baptism of their children, and the exercise of all 
religious worship. Of the Vandals chosen by 
Belisarius, the far greater part, in the honours 
of the Eastern service, forgot their country and 
religion. But a generous band of four hundred 
obliged the mariners, when they were in sight of 
the isle of Lesbos, to alter their course : tliey 
touched on Peloponnesus, ran ashore on a desert 
coast of Africa, and lioldly erected, on Mount 
Aurasius, the standard of independence and re- 
volt. While the troops of tlie province dis- 
claimed the commands of their superiors, a 
conspiracy was formed at Carthage against the 
life of Solomon, who filled with honour the place 
of Belisarius ; and the Arians had piously re- 
solved to sacrifice the tyrant at the foot of the 
altar, during the awful mysteries of the festival 
of Easter. Fear or remorse restrained the dag- 
gers of the assassins, but the patience of Solomon 
emboldened their discontent ; and at the end of 
ten days, a furious sedition was kindled in the 
Circus, which desolated Africa above ten years. 
The pillage of the city, and the indiscriminate 
shuighttr of it« inhabitants, were suspended only 
by darkness, sleep, and intoxication : the gover- 
nor, witli seven companions, among wlioni was 
the historian Procopius, escaped to Sicily, two 
thirds of the anny were involved in the guilt of 
treason; and eight thousand insurgents, assem- 
bling in the field of Bulla, elected Stozafor their 
chief, a private soldier, who possessed in a supe- 
rior degree tlie \irtues of a rebel. Uiuler the 
mask of freedom, liis eloquence could lead, or 
at least iinprl, the passions of his equaL. He 
raised himself to a kwel with Belisarius and the 
nephew of the emperor, by daring to encounter 
them in the field; and the victorious generals 
were comjielled to acknowledge, that Stora de- 
served a purer cau^c, and a more lei,itiniate 
ct'inmand. Vaiiquidied in battle, he dexterouslv 
einplovL-tl the arts of negotiation; a Homan 
army «.is seduced fioiii their allegi.ince, and the 
chiefs who had tru'.ted to Ink faithless promise ' 
were murdered by his oriler in a churcli of Xu- | 
midia. When every resource, eitlier of force or 
perfidy, was exhausted. S-oza. witli some despe- 
rate \ andals, retired to the wilds i)f Mauritania, 
obtained the daugliter i>t a barfi.irian prince, and ' 
eluded the pursuit of his enemies, bv the report 
of his death. I'he personal w eight of Belisarius, ■ 
the rank, the spirit, ami the temper, of (K-rmanus, ' 
the emperor’s nejihew, and the ' itrour and success 
of the second .uimiiiistration of the eunuch So- | 
lomon, restored the modesty of the camp, and [ 
maintaineil for awhile the tran(|uiliitv of Africa. ' 
But the vices of the Bvzantiiie court were felt : 
in that distant priuince ; the troops coinpl.iiiietl 
that they were neither paid nor relieved, ami as 


soon as the public disorders were sufficiently 
mature, Stoza was again alive, in arms, and at 
the gates of Carthage. He fell in a single com- 
bat, but lie smiled in tire agonies of death, when 
he was informed that his own javelin had reached 
the heart of his antagonist. The example of 
Stoza, and the assurance that a fortunate soldier 
had been the first king, encouraged the ambition 
of Gontharis, and he promised, by a private 
treaty, to divide Africa with the Moors, if, with 
their dangerous aid, he should ascend the throne 
of Carthage. The feeble Areobindus, unskilled 
in the affairs of peace andw'ar, was raised, by his 
marriage with the niece of Justinian, to the office 
of exarch. He w’as suddenly oppressed by a 
sedition of the guards, and his alqect supplica- 
tions, which provoked the contempt, could not 
move the pity, of the inexorable tjTant. After 
a reign of thirty days, Gontharis himself was 
stabbed at a banquet by the hand of Artaban ; 
and it is singular enough, that an Armenian 
prince, of the royal family of Arsaces, should re- 
establish at Carthage the authority of the Roman 
empire. In the conspiracy which unsheathed 
the dagger of Brutus against the life of C^-^ar, 
every circumstance is curious and important to 
the eyes of posterity ; but the guilt or merit of 
these loyal or rel)eIlious assassins could interest 
only the contemporaries of Procopius, who, by 
their hopes and fears, their friendsiiip or resent- 
ment, were personally engaged in the revolutions 
of Africa.- 

That country was rapidly sinking into the state 
of barbarism, from whence it Iiad been raised by 
the Phcenician colonics and Roman laws : and 
every step of intestine discord was marked by 
some deplorable victory of savage man over civil- 
ised society. The Moors, ^ though „ ^ 

• . I» • • . . ° RecHjlIion of 

Ignorant or justice, were impatient the 
of oppression : their vagrant life and 
boundless wilderness disappointed the arms, and 
eluded the chains, of a conqueror; and experience 
h.id shown, that neither oaths nor obligations 
could secure the fidelity of tlieir attachment. 
The victory of IMount Auras had awed tliem into 
momentary submission ; but if they rL'.pectL.l 
the character of Solomon, they hated and despised 
the pride and luxury of hi-, two nephews, (Aius 
and .Sergius, on whom their uncle had impru- 
dently bestowed the provincial governments of 
Tripoli and Pentapolis. A Moorish tribe 
encamped under the walls of Leptis, to renew 
their alliance, and receive from the governor 
the customary gifts. Fourscore of their de- 
puties were introduced as friends into the city ; 
but, on the dark suspicion of a conspiracy, they 
were massacred at the table of Sergius; and the 
clamour of arms and revenge was re-echoed 
through the valleys of Blount .VtLis, fioni botli 
the Syrtes to the Atlantic Ocean. A personal 
injury, the unjust execution or murder of his 
brother, rendered Antalas the enemv of the 
Romans, Tlie defeat of the \’and<ils had for- 
merly signalised his valour; the rudiments of 
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justice and prudence were still more conspicuous 
in a Moor; and while he laid Adrumetum in 
ashes, he calmly admonished the emperor that 
the peace of Africa might be secured by the 
recall of Solomon and his unworthy nephews. 
The exarch led forth his troops from Carthage : 
but, at the distance of six days’ journey, in the 
neighbourhood of Tebeste,**^ he was astonished 
by the superior numbers and fierce aspect of the 
barbarians. He proposed a treaty ; solicited 
a reconciliation ; and otlered to bind himself by 
the most solemn oaths. “ By what oaths can 
“ he bind himself?” interrupted the indignant 
Moors. “ Will he swear by the GospeK, the divine 
“ books of the Christians ? It was on those books 
“ that the faith of his nephew Sergius w as pledged 
“ to eighty of our innocent and unfortunate bro- 
** thren. Before we trust them a second time, let 
“ us ti y their efficacy in the chastisement of per- 
“jury and the \indication of their own lionour.” 
Their honour was vindicated in the field <»f IV- 
bestc, by the death of Sulomon, an<i the total loss 
of his army. Tlie arri%alof fresh troops and more 
skilful commanders soon cliecked the insolence 
of the IMoors ; seventeen of their princes were 
slain in the same battle ; and the doubtful and 
transient submission of their tribes was celebrated 
with lavish applause by the people of Constan- 
tinople. Successive inroads had reduced the 
province of Afiica to one third of the measure 
of Italy; yet the Roman emperors continued to 
reign above a century over Cartilage, and tlie 
fruitful coast of tiie Mediterranean. But the 
victories and the losses of Justinian weie alike 
pernicious to mankind ; and such wa^ tlie de'' 0 - 
lation of Afiica, that in many parts a Mianger 
might w iiidcr wlnile days without meeting tlio 
face either of a friei'd or an enemy. Tlie nation 
of tlie Vandals luid dl-appearetl ; tiny oiice 
amounted to an Imndred and sixty thousand 
warriois, witluuit iiitludlng the il.ildien, tlie 
women, or tlie shiNes. Their numbers wtre in- 
finitely surpassed by the nuinlicr of the !Moorisii 
families extirpated in a relentless war ; and the 
same destruction was retaliated on the Romans 
and their allies, who perished by the climate, 
their mutual quarrels, and the rage of the bar- 
barians. When Procopius first Iande»d, he ad- 
mired the pojjulousness of the cities and country, 
strenuously exercised in the labours of commerce 
and agiiculture. In less than twenty jears, 
that busy scene was converted into a silent soli- 
tude; the wealthy citizens escaped to Sicily and 
Constantinople ; and the secret historian has 
confident! V atHrincil, that tiNc millions of Africans 
were consunw'd bv tiio wars and government of 
the emperor Justini.in.^ 

Idle jealous) of the By/antinc court 
thr<"oth« had not permitteil Bclisarius to achieve 
A.D. Mi>. tJje conquest of Italy and iiis abrupt 
departure revived the courage of tlie Goths.fi 
who respected his genius, his virtue, and even 
the laudable motive width had urged the ser- 

4 Now TilKsh, in the Vircdnrr- <>£ Vlcieri. It r. watwed bv i r-Ter, 
the vclnrl' t liU into ihe M.-i' T<l.i (/■■(..'• 1 ■Iw.-.h i' 11 

mnarkabk for ik walU nf Urt’*- fl e « ..f H..n ei, i 
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. rs triirn a« n, 

Carthic** t" t 

« " nation de l'Atn({U«, 
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vant of Justinian to deceive and reject them. 
They had lost their king (an inconsiderable 
loss), their capital, their treasures, the provinces, 
from Sicily to the Alps, and the military 
force of two hundred thousand barbarians, 
magnificently equipped with horses and arms. 
Yet all was not lost, as long as Pavia was de- 
fended by one thousand Goths, inspired by a 
sense of honour, the love of freedi>in, and the 
memory of their past greatness. The supreme 
command was unanimously offered to the brave 
Uraias ; and it was in his eyes alone that the 
disgrace of his uncle Vitiges could appear as a 
reason of exclusion. His voice inclined the 
election in favour of Hildibald, whose personal 
merit was recommended by the vain hope that 
his kinsman Theudes, the Spanish monarch, 
would support the common interest of the Gothic 
nation. The success of his arms in Liguria 
and Venetia seemed to justify their choice ; but 
he soon declared to the woild, that he was inca- 
pable of forgiving or commanding his benefactor. 
The consort of Hildibald was deeply woiintled 
by the beauty, the riches, and the pride of the 
wife of Uraias; and the death of that virtuous 
patriot excited the indignation of a free peo}>le. 
A bold assassin executed their sentence by strik- 
ing off the head of Hildibald in the midst of a 
banquet : the Riigians, a foreign tribe, assumed 
the privilege of election; and Totila, the nephew 
of the late king, was tempted, liy revenge, to 
deliver himself and tlie garrison of Trevigointo 
the hands of the Romans. But the gallant and 
aecomplishcil youth ^^as easily persuaded to pre- 
fer the Gothic tliione beforc'the seivice of »ius- 
tinian; and as as the pahice of Pavia had 

been purifnil fiom the Rugian usurper, he re- 
view eil the ratii'iial foice of five thousand sol- 
diers. and geiiermi^K imdertuok the rLsturaiion 
of tile kingilom of Italy. 

I’he succe'-'Ors of Beli''arlus. eleven Virm-iK f.f 
generals of equal rank, negluteil .!f 
to criisli the feeble and disunited 5i4. 

Cotlis, till they were roused to action by the 
progress of Totila and the reproaches of Jus- 
tinian. The gates of Vertina were secretly 
opened to Artabazus, at the liead of one hun- 
dred Persians in the service of the empire. The 
Goths fied from the city. At the distance of 
sixty furlongs the Roman generals halted to 
regulate the division of the spoil. While they 
disputed, the enemy discovered the real number 
of the victors ; the I’ersians were instantly over- 
poweretl, and it was l)y leaping from the wall 
that Artabazus preserved a life which he lost in 
a few days by the hmee of a barbarian, who had 
defied him to single iomb.it. Twenty thousaiul 
Romans encountered the forces of '1 oti la, near 
Faetiza. atul on the hdK of Mugillo, of the 
Florentine territory. 'I'he ardour ot frteiliiun, 
w ho fought to regain their countrv , w as oppo^-i. d 
to the languid teiiqter ot meuti.aiv tuaips, wLo 
were even destitute cif tlie nn rits of strouix ai,»l 

> rrr.<rnm«, Ar.filot « Is 1 |,e ^ ..f t?ie At'ri. ii. 1 i-t. ry 

thi- t ..I. tf'M 
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well-disciplined servitude. On the first attack 
they abandoned their ensigns, threw down tbeir 
amis, and dispersed on all sides with an active 
speed, which abated the loss, w hilst it aggravated 
the shame, of their defeat. The king of the* 
Gotlis, who blushed for the baseness of hi:> 
enemies, pursued with rapid steps the path of 
honour and victory. Totila passed the Po, 
traversed the Apennine, suspended the impo.t- 
ant conquest of Ravejina, Florence, and Home, 
and marched through the heart of Italx, to form 
the siege, or rather the blockade, of Naples. 'I’lie 
Roman chiefs, imprisoned in their respective 
cities, and accusing eacii other of the tminmon 
disgiace, did not presume to ilisturb his enter- 
]>rise. But the emperor, al umeil hytlie di-^trC'S 
and danger of Ins Italian conipieats, de->patched 
to the relief of Naples a iket of galleys and 
a body of Thracian and Armenian soldiers. 
They landed in Sicily, wliich yiehle.l its copious 
stores of provisions ; but the delavs of the new 
commander, an iinwarlike magistrate, protracted 
the sulferings of the besieged ; and the suc- 
cours, which he dropped with a timid and tardy 
haiul, vveie siiccc-sively intm'Cepteii I.‘\ ihe.irnieil 
ve-'sels sf.iti'ined I'v 'iotil i in the B ly of Niples. 
The principal otHcer of the Umn ms v is dr.ig- 
ge>.l. with a rope’ niLind hi, neck, ti) ‘iie fu*Jt of 
tlie wall, fioin wlicuce, with a tiemhlmg voice, 
lie evhoit^d the citi?L to implore, like Idaisolf, 
the mercy of the co’KjUL-Tor. They r,..pi^sted a 
truce, witii a promise of surrendering the cltv, 
if no ttlec'ual relief simidd appear at the end 
of thirty days. Instead of one month, the au- 
dacious Barbarian gi anted them thn'e, in the 
just confidence that famine would anticipate 
the term of their capitulation. After the reduc- 
tion of Naples and Cumie, the provinces of 
I.ucania, Apulia, and Calabria, submitted to 
the king of the G )ths, Totila led his aniiv to 
tile gates of Ibmie, pitched his c.imjj at Tihiir, 
or Tivoli, witi'.i'i twenty miles of the capital, 
and calmly e\Iu)it.d the senate and people to 
coiiipare tiie tvr.inny of tiie Greeks with the 
bk-sings of the G.ithn rel tn. 

J' !e rapi.i success of Totila mav be 
. i ■ p ii , !y a- - jih^-d t' » the i evolution w liich 

t;n;.e veal eXj^cliLl'Ce li itl pro hiced i 
in tlie s,.nti!aents of tl.e {•a’l.iU'-. tiie com- j 

maud, or at lea^'t in tae n uue. of a Catladic | 
emperor, the janua” t; eir '•piiitn.tl father, li :d 
been torn from the Uouian ehuuii, and Gt'-er ; 
starved or murdered on a .lesolate i-.j uul." 'ihie j 
virtues of Ik'h'a(iu-> wei-e leplite-l by the v.x- | 
rious or uniform viev o' eleven chi,.fs, at Roa.e, 
Ravtiina, Fioreuce, ihr.icia, Spokl-n t\c. vv ho 
aluiscd tiieir atitiioiity ihi tiie indnl.e.ue of lu-t 
or avarice. The !inpo)\t.mc.it of t!m revenue 
was comuiitt'"! to Ale'-aii ier, .a sui/tle sci'bc, 
long practised in the fraud Uiul i»ppres-,ion ot 
the* Byzantine sehook ; and wniysc naiuc of 

PssdhrLi ■!), the o s', was dr,i‘v.i t*jo u the (’ \- 

teious artilice witliwlhch he reakieed tlic si/e. 



without defacing the figure, of the gold coin. 
Instead of expecting the restoration of peace 
and industry, he imposed an Iieavy assessment 
on the fortune's of the Italians. Yet his pre- 
sent or future demands were le^s odious than a 
[ prosecution of arbitral y rigour against the per- 
sons and piopcrty (»f all those, who, under the 
Gothic kings, had l)een concerned in the receipt 
and expendilure of the public money. The 
suhjocts of Justinian, who escaped these partial 
Vexations, were oppressed by the irregular 
maintenance of the soldiers, whom Alexander 
defrauded and do‘'pised ; and their ha-.ty sallies \ 
in quest of wealth, or subsistence, provoked the 
inhabitants of the country to await or implore 
their deliverance fiom the virtues of a barba- 
rian. TotiH^'^ was chaste and temperate ; and 
none were deceived, either fiiends or enemies, 
who depended on hi-, faith or his clemency. To 
the husbandmen of Italy the Gothic king issued 
a welcome proclamation, enjoining them to pur- 
sue their important labours, and to rest assureil, 
that, on the pavineiit of tlie ordinary taxes, they 
should be defended by liis valour and discipline 
from the injuries of war. The strong towns he 
successively attacked ; and a-, soon as tiny had 
vieldedto las arms, he demoli-'hed the fortifi- 
cations ; to save the people from the calamities 
of a fut'ii e siege, to depiive tlic Romans of the 
aits of defence, and to ilecide the tedious quatrel 
of the tw'o nations, by an equal and honourable 
conflict in the tkld of battle. The Roman 
cqitives and deserters were tempted to enlist in 
tlieservice of a hl)eial and courteous adversary; ' 

the slaves were attracted by the firm and faithful 
promise, that they should never lie delivered to 
their masters ; and fi om the thousand warriors 
of Pavia, a new people, under the same appel- 
lation of Goths, was insensibly formed in the 
camp of Totila. He sincerely aceomplished the 
articles of capitulation, without seeking or ac- 
cepting any sinister advantage from ambiguous 
expressions or unforeseen events . the gariison 
of Naples had stipulated that they should be 
transpoited by sea ; the obstinacy of the winds 
prevented their voyage, but they were gene- 
r!)us]y siqiphed with liorses, provisions, and a 
safe coiitluct to tlie gates of Rome. The wives 
of the '•^n.itors, wlio inul been surprised in the 
viU t-. of G.impania, vvei e restoi ed. without a ran- 
som. to their husbands ; the vioiation of female 
ch.istitv was inex nablv cliastis d with death; 
a’ld in the s.dutaiy legalatioii of tlie diet of the 
tamishe,! Neapolit^ms, the con.pieror assumed 
the olhee of an humane and attentive physician. 

The virtues of Totila are equally laudable, 
wiiether they proceeded from true policy, reli- 
gious principle, or the instinct of humanity: he 
often h.irungiied his troops ; and it was his 
constmt theme, that national vice and ruin | 

aie insep.ir.ihly connected ; that \ ictory is the ‘ 

f. uit of inor.d as well ,is imluary vlitue; 
and that the prince, and even the people, are 

'< .U tK- r. •!,. •• U-.-’-’.i-r. ini r f i r,, 1 nulitary 
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responsible for tlio crimes which they neglect 
to punish. 

Tiie return of llellsaiius ttl^save 
nian'i 1- the coiiiitry w hicli he had subdued 
.i'll— iis pressed with cijual vehemence 

by his friends and enemies ; and the 
Gothic war w as imposed as a trust or an exile on 
the veteran coininander. heioon the banks 

of the Euphrates, a slave in the palace of Coii- 
stantinojile, he accepted, with reluctance, the 
painful task of supporting his own reputation, 
and retrieving the faults of liis successors. 'l*lie 
sea was open to the Roiijans' the ships and 
soldiers were assembled at Salona, irear the pa- 
lace of Diocletian: he refresited and re^i*.wed 
his troops at I’ola in Istiia, cua'-tetl round the 
liead of the Hadriatic, entered the port of Ra- 
venna, and despatched oiikis nuher ihair snp- 
jrlies to tire suhuidinate eiti-s. IIi> iirst [lublic 
oiatiou was addi'essed to the G<*ths and Ron. .ins, 
in the name of tire emperor, who liad siispcirdni 
for a while the coiHjuest of Peisia, and listenerl 
to the prd\ers of his Italian subjects. He gently 
touched on the causes and the authors of the 
recent disasters; striding to reiuo\e tire fear of 
punishment for the jr.rst, and the hojre of impu- 
nity for the future, and lahour-ing, with more 
zeal tlian success, to unite all the members of 
his government in a firm league of affection and 
obedience. Justinian, his gracious master, was 
inclined to pardon and reward ; anti it v^as their 
interest, as well as duty, to reclaim their tle- 
luded brethren, who had been seduced by tire 
arts of the usurper. Not a man was temiried to 
desert the standard of the Gothic kiiiu. Ihli- 
sarius •»oon di''COveretl, tli.st he wa>. -ent to rem.un 
the irlle and impoteiit spLct.itoi of t!>. ghiv r'f 
a young baih.irian ; .aid los own epistle c\l.i- 
hits a genuine and iiM^ly juct-ue t»f the i.i'tit. 
of a noble mind. Mt'sf excellent prince, we 
“ arc arrived in It.Jy. dc-ii ute of all tneirrces- 
“ sary implements of men, hor'-e'>. .unis, 

and money. In oar L.te tiicuit thi'ougli the 
“villages of Thrace and liixricui.i. we have 
“ collected, with extreme diffieulty, about four 
“ thousand recruits, naked, and unskilled in the 
“ use of weapons and the exercises of the camp. 

“ The soldiers already stationed in the pro- 
“ xince arc discontented, fearful, and dismaxed ; 

“ at the sound of an enemy, they di-^iniss tireir 
liorses, and their arms on tl.e ground. 

“ No taxes can he raised, ^ince Italx is in the 
“ haiuls of the i'anhaii-ins the failui'e of p.rv- 
“ inent lias (kpri\i.d u- of tlie ii.iht of coni- 
“ mand, or evcii ot* admoniiimj. lie assured, 

“ dread Sir, that the gri‘ati.r p.irt of \..ur troops 
“ ha\e alre.uiy rie-Lit.,.! fo the Gotiw. If the ! 
“ war could ho .irhieMd l>\ the pr-.-'ince of Ik- ; 
“ lisariu-' alone, xa nr w i- he- .11 e tuil; Ileh- i 
“ sarius is in the innKt of ftalx. lint if xon 
“ desire to conquer, tar otfier pro}) u.itioiis are 
“requisite* xxithout a military force, tire title 
“of general is an empty name. it xxoiild he 
“expedient to restore to my serxice my oxin 
“ veterans and domestic guards. Before I can 
“ take the field, I must receive an adeijuate sup. 

“ ply of light and heavy aniied troops ; and it 

II ProcoTiiu,. 1. u c t'l- Thp '^f h^-m j« a. ej' ’• -t” . 1 

wiUie letter, lur can 1*6 c^jnJouna >uch gtnui,.e taJ , 


“ is only with ready money that you can procure 
“the indispenj.able aid of a jioxxfcrfid liody of 
“the caxali-y of the Huns.”ii officer in 

xxlunn Bcli-aiius confided was sent I'rom Kaveri- 
ira to Irasten an<l ctri.diuL the snccoins ; hiit tire 
message xxas neglected, and t!ie iisessengei was 
detaincil at CoiiSi.nitinopk h\ an .ulx.iiitageous 
mariiage. After his jjatieiice had heeii ex- 
Iraustcil liy rlelay and disjppoiiitnient, the Ro- 
man general repa-^sed the llailiiatic, and ex- 
])ected at Dxnaclnnin the ariixal of the troops, 
j XX inch XX ere sjo%\ ]y asse-mhied aiiiong the subjects 
ami allies <d’ the einpit e. Ilis powns were still 
inadetp.iate to the delixerance of Rome, uliich 
xx.is closely besieged by the Gothic king. 'J’lie 
Appian xxay, a maiclt erf forty d.ixs, xxas covered 
by the barbarians ; and as the prudence of B».li- 
sarius declined a battle, he }>refeired tire safe and 
spee'dy naxigafion of fixe d.iys fiom the coast of 
Epirus to the mouth of the 'rxher. 

After reducing, by foice or tieaty, 
the towns of inferior note in the 
midland pioxinces of Italx, 'fotrla 
proceeded, not to assault, hut to enconqiass and 
starve, the ancient capital. Rome was afflicted 
l)y the avarice, and gu.iriled by the valour, of 
Bessas, a veteran chief of Gothic extraction, 
who filled, with a garrison of three thousand 
soldiers, the sp.icious tiicle of her xcnerahlc 
walls. Fiom the distress of the people he ex- 
tracted a ])rofit -hie trade, and sccietiv rejoiced 
in the cxn.tinuance of tl.e ^ix'ge. It was tdf In', 
use th.it the gninaiies h.ul been iepleni''!!ed 
the cliar itv of \'i':ilHis iud purcha'.td atnl 

einlr'ukisl an .Muple s’lj'j iv <.f 'skili,m corn ; hut 
the xtssf]-. whieJr e-c, ^^e 1 the h.irhai i lU'- xxere 

s. .r/x.d lr\ a sapuaM!'. e'>M!ior. xxhd unji.irted 

'5 scaritx sn-tei- n.ce to and s(ild the 

'n m.iiudcr to the XMahhx Ih .i.m,... Tlie mo- 
lilmnus, or fifth p U't i-f ihi- (p. alter ot‘ v\-iu.at, 
w.i- exchangeil t'-i* 'i.'x..n ]iioccs of gold; fiftv 
piiec'' x\t.reusxin ibran ox. a lart and accident. d 
jnize; the pr(»CJxs'. of fnnine enhancetl this t‘\- 
oihitaiit value, and the moicenarics w ere tempted 
to deprive themstixe', of the allowance xxhich 
xva- ‘Caicely sutTieieiit tor tlie support of life. 
A ta'.telcs-. an<l unxx hole-M ine mixture, in which 
the bran thrice exceeded the (]uantity of flour, 
appcMsed the hunger of tiie jioor ; they weregra- 
dti.illv rttiuceil to iet.ll on dead liorsc's, dogs, 
cats, and mice, and (xigeriy to snatch the glas^. 
and even the nettles which grew .■rinong the 
ruins of the tit_\. A crowd of spectre jiale 
anil iniaci.ited, tlieir hodits «>j>])ressid xxitlr dis- 

t. ise, ami tht tr mind-, xx 1th (k^jiair, surrounded 
tire jcilac*"* of tile e;o'ei"o(. orgiil, xxitlr mi.ixail- 
ing triiti), t!iar it xx.i- tlu <!nt\ of a n-a-ttr to 
niaintrhi his vhix..-,. n :■! himdriy toqmsted, tlrat 
ho wot. Id pnwide for tlnlr '-itli'-i-ti nco, permit 
their flight, or x ommand their innnediafe execu- 
tion. Bc'-s.is re J riled, w rtli unfeeling tiMuquIllity, 
that it was iinpo-'-ihle to fee cl, mi'v.ik- to (ii -nii'vS, 
and nniaxxfid to kill, the suhje cts of the' e niporor. 
Yet the example* of a piixate' citi/en n iglit li.txe 
shown hi- coeintrxnien th.it atxrant c.ninot xxlth. 
hohl the prix ik ge of de.uh. Pierced h\ tl o c i U 
of five chil Iren, xxim xalnly called on lluir f.ither 
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for bread, he ordered them to follow his steps, 
advanced with calm and silent despair to one of 
the bridj^es of the Tyber, and, covering his face, 
thiew himself headlong into the stream, in the 
presence of his family and the Roman people. 
To the rich and pusillanimous, Bessas sold 
the permission of departure ; but the greatest 
part of the fugitives expired on the public high- 
ways, or were intercepted by the flying parties of 
barbarians. In the mean while, the artful go- 
vernor soothed the discontent, and revived the 
hopes, of the Romans, by the vague reports of 
the fleets and armies wliich were hastening to 
their relief from the extremities of the East. 
They derived more rational comfort from the 
assurance that Belisarius had landed at the port ; 
and, without numbering his forces, they firmly 
relied on the humanity, the courage, and the 
skill of their great deliverer. 

Attempt foresight of Totila had raised 

Beiisanus. obstacles Worthy of such an antago- 
nist. Ninety furlongs below the city, in the 
narrowest part of the river, he joined the two 
banks by strong and solid timbers in the form of 
a bridge ; on which he erected two lofty towers, 
manned by the bravest of his Goths, and pro- 
fusely stored with missile weapons and engines 
of oflence. The approach of the bridge and 
towers was covered by a strong and massy chain 
of iron j and the chain, at either end, on the 
opposite sides of the Tyber, was defended by a 
numerous and chosen detachment of archers. 
But the enterprise of forcing these barriers, and 
relieving the capital, dis])lays a shining example 
of the boldness and conduct of Belisarius. His 
cavalry advanced from the port along the public 
road, to awe the motions, and distract the atten- 
tion, of the enemy. His infantry and provisions 
were distributed in two hundred large boats : 
and each boat was shielded by an high rampart 
of thick planks, pierced with many small holes 
for the discharge of missile weapons. In the 
front, two large vtssels were linked together to 
sustain a floating castle, wlncii commanded the 
towers of tlie bridge, and contained a magazine 
of fire, sulphur, and bitumen. The whole fleet, 
which the general led in person, was laboriously 
moved against the current of the river. Tlie 
chain vieKled to their weight, and the enemies 
who guarded the banks were either slain or 
scattered. As soon as they touched tlie principal 
barrier, the fire-.ship was instantly grappled to 
the britige ; one of the towers, w ith two hundred 
Goths, was consumed by the flames ; tlie assail- 
ants shouted victory ; and Rome was saved, if 
the wisdom of Belisarius had not been dt.feated 
by the misconduct of his officers. He had pre- 
viously sent orders to Bessas to second his ope- 
rations by a timely sally from the town ; and he 
had fixed his lieutenant, Is.iac, by a jieremptory 
command, to the station of the port. But avarice 
rendered Bessas immoveable ; w bile the youthful 
ardour of Isaac delivered him into the hands of 

IV The ST^rice of Besvw U not hy Proonpius (1 jn 

r li W) _He expiated the loss nf Rome hv the irlorrms <*on«juest 
of PetTita ffroth I. iv.c. IV.i, but the “iame vices followeil him front 
the TvbOT to the Pht-,is {c. 1" ), and the hi ^to^an in «-q.ial!v tnit to I 
^ merits and defects of hiN character 1 he ciia-tiNement whuh 
me author of the romance of B^hiaire has inflicted on the oppre^r 
ot Uixiie IS xaort agnsable to ju.Gce than to history 


a superior enemy. The exaggerated rumour of 
his defeat was hastily carried to the ears of Beli- 
sariiif : he paused ; betrayed in that single mo- 
ment of his life some emotions of surprise and 
perplexity; and reluctantly sounded a retreat 
to save his wife Antonina, his treasures, and the 
only harbour which he possessed on the Tuscan 
coast. The vexation of his mind produced an 
ardent and almost mortal fever ; and Rome was 
left without protection to the mercy or indigna- 
tion of Totila. The continuance of hostilities 
had embittered the national hatred ; the Arian 
clergy was ignominiously driven from Rome; 
Pelagius, the archdeacon, returned without suc- 
cess from an embassy to the Gothic camp ; and 
a Sicilian bishop, the env'oy or nuncio of the 
pope, was deprived of both his hands, for daring 
to utter falsehoods in the service of the church 
and state. 

Famine had relaxed the strength 
and discipline of the garrison of 
Rome. They could derive no 
effectual service from a dying people ; and the 
inhuman avarice of the merchant at length ab- 
sorbed the vigilance of the governor. Four 
Isaurian centinels, while their companions slept, 
and their officers were absent, descended by a 
rope from the wall, and secretly proposed to the 
Gothic king to introduce his troops into the city. 
The offer was entertained with coldness and 
suspicion ; they returned in safety ; they twice 
repeated their visit; the place was twice ex- 
amined ; the conspiracy was known and disre- 
garded; and no sooner had Totila consented to 
; the attempt, than they unbarred the Asinarian 
gate, and gave admittance to the Goths. Till 
j the dawn of day they halted in order of battle, 

; apprehensive of treachery or ambush; but the 
: troops of Bessas, with their leader, had already 
I escaped; and when the king was pressed to dis- 
turb their retreat, ho prudently replied, that no 
sight could be more grateful than that of a flying 
enemy. Tlic patricians, who were still possessed 
ot horses, Decius, Basilius, &c. accompanied 
the governor ; their brethren, among whom Oly- 
brius, Ore'.te':, and IMaximus, are named by the 
historian, took refuge in the church of St. Peter ; 
but the assertion, that only five hundred jiersons 
reinaiiicd in the cajntal, inspires some doubt of 
the fidelity either of his narrative or of his text. 
As somi as daylight had displayed the entire 
victory of the Goths, tlieir moiiarch devoutly 
visited the tomb of the prince of the apostles ; 
but while he prayed at the altar, twenty-five 
soldiers, and sixty citizens, were put to the sword 
in the vestibule of the temple. The archdeacon 
Pelagius stood before him with the Gospels in 
his hand. “ O Lord, be merciful to your ser- 
“ vant.’* “ Pelagius,” said Totila with an insult- 
ing smile, “ your pride now condescends to 
“become a suppliant.” “ I am a suppliant,” 
replied the prudent archdeacon ; “ God has now 
“ made us your subjects, and, as your subjects, 

rhiring the lone exile, nnd after the de.ith of V’leilujs, the Ro- 
man church was eoNerned, at first b- the arch.leacr.n, and at length 
I A P '■>'.5 1 1»> the pojH? I'eMitius, who was not thought guiltless of 
the sufferings of his j'rttlc' essor Sje the original lives of the po|>e* 
under tlie name of AiMstisius ( Vlnratori, Scrijtt Her. It.ili< nniin, 
tom. in P i j* HO, 1"1 who riUus several curiuus incidenuof 
the stecca of Rome and thg wars of Italy. 
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“ we are entitled to your clemency.” At his 
humble prayer, the lives of the Romans were 
spared ; and the chastity of tlie maiils and ma- 
trons was preserved inviolate from the passions 
of the hungry soldiers. But tliey were rewarded 
by the freedom of pillage, after the most precious 
spoils had been reserved for the royal treasury. 
The houses of the senators \\ere plentifully 
stored with gold and silver j and the avarice of 
Bessas had laboured with so much guilt and 
shame for the benefit of the conqueror. In this 
revolution, the sons and daughters of Roman 
consuls tasted the misery which they had spurned 
or relieved, wandered in tattered garments 
through the streets of the city, and begged their 
bread, perhaps without success, before the gates 
of their hereditary mansions. The riches of 
Rusticiana, the daughter of Symmachus and 
widow of Boethius, had been generously devoted 
to alleviate the calamities of famine. But the 
barbarians were exasperated by the report, that 
she had prompted the people to oserthrow the 
statues of the great Tlieodoric : and the life of 
that venerable matron would have been sacrificed 
to his memory, if Totila had not respected her 
birth, her virtues, and even the pious motive of 
her revenge. The next day he pronounced two 
orations, to congratulate and admonish his vic- 
torious Goths, and to reproach the senate, as the 
vilest of slaves, with their perjury, folly, and in- 
gratitude : sternly declaring, that their estates 
and honours w’ere justly forfeited to the com- 
panions of his arms. Yet he consented to for- 
give their revolt; and the senators repaid his 
clemency by despatching circular letters to their 
tenants and vassals in the provinces of Italy, 
strictly enjoining them fo dc>ert the standard of 
the Greeks, to cultivate their lands in peace, 
and to learn from tlieir masters the duty of 
obedience to a Gothic sovereign. Against the 
city which had so long delayed the course of 
bis victories he appeared inexorable: one third 
of the walls, in diti'erent parts, were demolished 
by his command ; fire and engines prepared to 
consume or subvert the most stately works of 
antiquity ; and the w’orld was astonished by the 
fatal decree, that Rome should be changed into 
a pasture for cattle. The firm and temperate 
remonstrance of Belisarius suspended the exe- 
cution ; he w'amed the barbarian not to sully his 
fame by the destruction of those monuments 
which were the glory of the dead, and the delight 
of the living . and Totila was persuaded, by tlie 
advice of an enemy, to preserve Rome as the 
ornament of his kingdom, or the fiiirest pledge 
of peace and reconciliation. When he liad 
signified to tlie ambassadors of Belisarius, his 
intention of sparing tlie city, he stationed an 
army at the distance of one hundred and twenty 
furlongs, to observe the motions of the Roman 
general. With the remainder of his forces, he 

,< c. ni^ kingdom of 

Si 'e'\{"*trab 1. vi. 

■ the a]>pantion, 

. '•* Horace, a native 

'■ <■» of Uareranus 

labouring and bellnwtrg » itb the north wind that blew on that lottv 
coa.'t (Carm. ii. y. Epiit ii l.VtU )• 

l'> Itannot a-'oertain thiii'artirular campof Hannibal,but the Pome 
quarters were lon^ and ofitm in the nei^bourhood of Arjn (T- Lit- 
XXII 9 12. XXIV. s, 

Id Touia lloniam mgreditur - - • ■ ac erertii muios, demos 


marched into Lucania and Apulia, and occupied 
on the summit of !Mount Garganus one of the 
camps of Hannibal. ' ^ The senators W'ere dragged 
in his train, and afterwards confined in the for- 
tresses of Campania: the citizens, with their 
wives and children, were dispersed in exile; and 
during forty days Rome was abandoned to deso- 
late and dreary solitude, 

The loss of Rome was speedily Recovered by 
retrieved by an action, to which, 
according to the event, the public Februaiy. 
opinion would apply the names of rashness or 
heroism. After the departure of Totila, the 
Roman general sallied from the port at the head 
of a thousand horse, cut in pieces the enemy 
who opposed his progress, and visited with pity 
and reverence the vacant space of the etem^ 
city. Resolved to maintain a station so con- 
spicuous in the eyes of mankind, he summoned 
the greatest part of his troops to the standard 
which he erected on the Capitol ; the old in- 
habitants were recalled by the love of their 
country and the hopes of food ; and the keys of 
Rome were sent a second time to the emperor 
Justinian. The walls, as far as they had been 
demolished by the Goths, w'ere repaired with 
rude and dissimilar materials ; the ditch was re- 
stored; iron spikes 17 were profusely scattered 
in the highways to annoy the feet of the horses; 
and as new gates could not suddenly be pro- 
cured, the entrance was guarded by a Spartan 
rampart of his bravest soldiers. At the expir- 
ation of twenty-five days, Totila returned by 
hasty marches from Apulia, to avenge the injury 
and disgrace. Belisarius expected his approach. 
The Goths were thrice repulsed in three general 
assaults; they lost the fiower of their troops; 
the royal standard had almost fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, and the fame of Totila 
sunk, as it had risen, with tlie fortune of his 
arms. Whatever skill and courage could achieve, 
had been performed by the Roman general : it 
rem.iiuetl only, tliat Justinian should terminate, 
by a strong and seasonable effort, the war which 
he had ambitiously undertaken. The indolence, 
perhaps the impotence, of a prince who despised 
his enemies, and envied his servants, protracted 
the calamities of Italy. After a long silence, 
Belisarius was commanded to leave a sufficient 
garrison at Rome, and to transport himself into 
the province of Lucania, whose inhabitants, in- 
flamed by Catholic zeal, had cast away the yoke 
of their Arian conquerors. In this ignoble 
warfare, the hero, invincible against the power 
of the barbarians, was basely vanquished by the 
delay, the disobedience, and the cowardice of his 
own officers. He reposed in his winter-quarters 
of Crotona, in the full assurance, that the two 
passes of the Lucanian hills were guarded by his 
cavalry. They were betrayed by treachery or 
weakness; and the rapid march of tiie Goths 

aliquintas ijini coinburens, ac omn« Romanornm in pnedim 
accepit, ho, i|>sos Koiiianos in ( ampaniam < apfivi>« atxluut Ri>>t 
nuam devastationem, xl .tut ampliu. dies, Roma fuit iix deMolat.i, 
■ ’ bciUas munrentur sMarctiun. 

with fcnir «pike«, onerixe-d ir th« 
r advert ^l‘^oc-plu^, ( nt' H ! 

c 21- Just Iip-iiU', Foii-rretun, 1. v i 3 ir.-taphoT •vtX'4 

NuTowed from the tnbuli It iml-fiUr , an herb viitn i pnii't 
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scarcely allowed time for the escape of Belisarius ! 
to tlie coast of Sicily. At length a fleet and ] 
army wore assembled for the relief of Ruscia- ■ 
iium, or Rossaiiod"^ a fortress siAty furlongs 
fiom the ruins of Sybaris, where the nobles of 
Lucania had taken refuge. In the first attempt, | 
the Roman forces were dis-.ipated by a storm. 
In tiio second tlioy approached the shore; but { 
they saw the hills covered with archers, the : 
landing-place defended by a line of spears, and | 
the king of the Goths impatient for battle. The ! 
conqueror of Italy retired witli a sigh, and con- 
tinued to languish, inglorious and inactive, till ' 
Antonina, who had been sent to Constantinople , 
to solicit succours, ol>tained, afuT tlie deatlj of [ 
tlie empress, the pennissioii of his return. j 

Fin-ijroia The live List campaigns of Be- | 
os'’ lii<ii'ins might abate the envy of his , 
Sfpte.iiij»T. competitors, hose eyes had been j 
dazzled and wountlod by the blaze of his former j 
glory. Instead of delivering Italy from the i 
Goihs, he had wandered like a fugitive along | 
the coast, without daring to march into the i 
country, or to accept the bold and repeated chal- I 
lenge of T.itila. Yet in the judgment of the 
few who c»)uld discriminate counsel- fiom events, | 
and c.Jinp.ire the instruments with the execution, i 
he ai)pi.ared a more consummate master of the ! 
art of uar, tlian in tlie season of his prosperity, ; 
wl.en lie pri-sent* d two captive kings before the , 
throne of Justinian, The valour of Belisarius j 
was not chilled by age ; his prudence was ma- : 
tured by experience, l)ut the moral virtues of 
humanity and ju-tice seem to iiave yielded to the 
hard necessity of the times. The parsimony or ; 
poverty of the emjjerur compelled him to deviate j 
from the rule of conduct which h-id deserved the 1 
love and confidence of the Italians. The war ! 
was maintained by ihe tippression of Ravenna, 
Sicily, and all the faithful subject •> of the empire ; 
and the rigorous pro-ecution of Ilcrodian pio- 
voked that injured or guilty olncer to deli^cr 
Spolcto iiUt) the h.ands of the enemy. Ti.e 
avarice of Antonina, which 1 j.i- 1 been sometinu- 
ilivcrted by ji)se. now leigiu-d wi.hout a rival in 
iier breast. Belis.iriiis himwlf had a1 aays umler- 
stood, that 1 idles, in a corrupt age, aie tl.e -up- 
port and oinamenf of pi^rson.d nieuit. it 

cannot be pie-iinied that he -iK/uJd -tain his 
hoi'ioiir for r-.e jaddic --jivice, without applying 
a part of the -poii tii his priv.ite emolument. 
The hero liiul e-caped the swoui of the bar- 
barians, but the dagger of con-j)iracv = ' awaited 
hi- return. In the nml -t of w eaitii ami honoui--, 
Artaban, who had cha-tiseii tlie .\fiican tyrant, 
complained of tlie ingiali'.ude of C4)iirts. lie 
aspired to Pra'jeeta, the emperoi - niece, who 
wished to reward her ileiiverer ; but tiie impedi- 
ment of his jirev ioi:- marriage w.is .isscitcd iiy 
the piety of Theodora. The juiJe of royal d,.- 

IS Ru-cia, the wis fnii.-l'i rr ,1 tf» the rti ♦nr‘ 
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scent was irritated by flattery ; and the service 
in which he gloried, had proved him capable of 
bold and s.ingLiinary deeds. The death of Jus- 
tinian was resolved, but the conspirators delayed 
the execution till they could surprise Belisarius 
disarmed, and naked, in the ])alace ot Constan- 
tinople. Not a hope could be entertained of 
shaking his long-tried fldeliiy ; and tliey' justly’ 
dreaded the revenge, or rather justice, of tlie 
veteran general, who might speedily assemble an 
army in Thtace to punish tlie assassins, and per- 
haps to enjoy the fruits of tlieir crime. Delay 
atlbrded time for rash communications and Iio- ) 
nest confessions : Artaban and his accomplices 
w'ere condemned by' the senate, but the extreme 
clemency of Justinian detained them in the 
gentle confinement of the palace, till he par- 
doned their flagitious attempt against his throne 
and life. If the emperor forgave his enemies, 
he must cordially embrace a friend whose vic- 
tories were alone remembered, and who was 
endeared to his prince by the recent circumstance 
of their common danger. Belisarius reposed 
from his tolls, in the high station of general of 
the East and count of the domestics; and the 
older consuls and patricians re^KCtfully yielded 
the piccedency of rank to the peerless merit of 
the first of tlic Romans.--' Tlie first of the Ro- 
mans still submitted to be the slave of his wife; 
but the servitude of habit and afi’ection became 
le'-s disgraceful when the death of Theodora had 
removed the baser influence of fear. Joaiinina 
their daughter, and the sole heiress of their for- 
tunes, was betrothed to Anastasius, the grandson, ' 
or rather the nephew’, of the empress,-! whose 
kind interposition forwarded the consummation 
of their youthful loves. But the power of 
Theodora expired, the parents of Joannina re- 
turned, and lier honour, perhaps her happiness, 
were sacrificed to the revenge of an unfeeling 
motlier, who dissolved the imperfect nuptials 
before they had been ratified by the ceremonies 
of tile church. -- 

Bcfiae the departure of Beli'.i- Romea^am 
liu-. iVru-’ia was besieged, and tu.-iL.jthe 
. • . 

Ittv Cities wore iinpiegiiable t-i t!ic a n 
Gn.hic anils. Ravtiina, Ancon u and ('iott>n:i. 
still rcsistt..’ the barl.arians; un.l wlien TotJa 
a-ked in rnairiage one of the d-rnghters of 
Fiance, he w is stung by the just repiuach that 
thv* kin,i of Italy was unwortliy of jiis title till 
it was acktttiw Icdged by the Roman people. ^ 
i’hroe thous ind <.f the bravest sr Idlers had been 
left to defend the CAjiital. On the suspicion of 
a mofiopoly', the'}' massacred tb? governor, and 
a.inouiiced to Justinian, bv a dejmtatioii ot tJie 
clergv, that unless tJJeir otlence was pard<>ne(i, 
and their arrears were sitislled, they should in- 
stantly accept the tempting ofieis of Totila. 

But the officer wiio succeeded to the command i 

n»pre-eiit Vni-ta-i i-. a- thi? ’-.•n "f *h,‘ dTiLrle-r ' f >H'<1 

tl’cir ■'vpijiinti hrniU n-j..-*- -m D-eKi'-.iu'i- ii cl I’rc- 

r.i'.jii, 1 Vn..flot I. ■> - u t-ci. r i- i And vet I 
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(his name was Diogenes) deserved their esteem ' obstinacy of his passions. From this salutary 
and confidence ; and the Goths, instead of find- slumber the emperor was awakened by the pope 
ing an easy conquest, encountered a vigorous Vigilius and the patrician Cethegus, wlio ap- 
resistance from the soldier-, and people, ^ho peared before his throne, and adjured him, in 
Ijatiently endured the loss of the port and of all the name of God and the people,* to resume the 
maritime supplies. Tlie siege of Home would conquest and deliNerance of Italy. In the 
perhaps have been raised, if tlie liberality of , choice of the generals, caprice, as ^^’ell as jud<^- 
Totila to the Isaurians had not encouraged some , nicnt, was shown. A fleet and anny sailed for 
of their venal countrymen to copy the example ' the relief of Sicily, under tlic conduct of Lil)c- 
of treason. In a datk night, while the Gothic rius; but his youth and w.int of experience were 
trumpets sounded on another side, they silently afterwards disccnercd, and befoie lie touched 
opened the gate of St. Paul: the barbarians the shores of the island he was o^ertaken b\ his 
rushed into the city ; and the flying garrison was successor. In tlie place of Lil.eiius, the conspi- 
intercepted before they could icacli the harbour rator Artaban was raised from a piisoii to niili- 
of CentumcellsB. A soldier trained in the school tary honours ; in the pious presuii.ption, that 
of Belisarius, Paul of Cilicia, retired with four gratitude would animate his valour and fortify 
hundred men to the mole of Hadrian. They ' his allegiance. Be lisarius reposed in the shade 
repelled the Goths ; but they felt the approach of his laurels, but the command of the piincijial 
of famine; and their aversion to tlie taste of army was reseiwed for Gerinanus,-'’ tlie empe- 
horse-flesh confirmed their resolution to risk ror’s nephew, whose rank and merit had been 
the event of a desperate and dccisi\e sally. But long depressed by the jealousy of the court, 
their spirit insensibly stooped to tlie oilers of Theodora had injured him in the rights of a 
capitulation : they retrieved their an'ears of pay, | private citizen, the marriage of his children, 
and preserved their arms and horscs, by enlist- ' and the testament of his brother; and although 
ing in the service of Totila ; their chiefs, who , his conduct was pure and blameless, Justinian 
pleaded a laudable attachment to tiieir wives and ' was displea‘-ed that he should l)e thought wortiiy 
children in the East, were dismissed with ho- | of the confidence of the malccontents. The life 
nour ; and above four hundred enemies, who ' of Germanus w'as a lesson of implicit obedience : 
had taken refuge in the sanctuaries, were saved he nobly refused to prostitute his name and cha- 
by the clemency of the victor. He no longer racter in the factions of the circus : the gravity 
entertained a wish of destroying the edifices of of his manners was tempered by innocent cheer- 
Rome,23 vrhich he now respected as the seat of fulness ; and his riclies were lent without iuteiest 
the Gothic kingdom: the senate and people to indigent or deserving fiiends. His -valour 
were restored to tiieir country; the means of had fonneily triumphed over tlie Scla\(»nians of 
subsistence wore liberally provided ; and Totila, tlie Danube ami the rebels of Africa : the fiist 
in the robe of peace, exhibited the cquestnan repoit of his pumiotioii levlwd the hopes of the 
games of the circus. Whilst he amused the Italian--; and ho was puvut-.lv as-uied, that a 
eyes of the multitude, four humlred vcs'-lI'. were ciowd of Ueman deserters v.uuUl al audoiu on 
prepared for the embarkation of his troops. 'J'he his approaeli. the --hinthud of 'rotila. liis se- 
cities of Uliegium and Tarentum were reduced cond maniage with iM..la-o’.tI.a. the giand- 
he passed into Sicily, the object of his implica- daughter (.f Theodoiic, emUuUd Gcnnamis to 
ble resentment ; and tlie island was stniJped of the G(‘ths thtniselve-. ; and they inarchi.d with 
its gold and silver, of the fiiuts of the earth, and reluctance against the father of a roval infant, 
of an infinite numbei of horses, sheep, and oxen. the last otlspiing of the line of Aiiiali.-7 A 
Sardinia and Corsica obeyed the fortune of splendid allow anre was as-igned by tlie emperor : 
Italy ; and the sea-coast of Greece wa.s visited the general contiibuted his private fortune ; his 
by a fleet of three hundred galleys. I'heGoths two sons vvere popular and active; and he sur- 
were landed in Corcyra and the ancient conti- ■ passed, in the promptitude and success of his 
nent of Epirus; they advanced as far as Nico- ■ levies, tiie expectation of mankind. He was 
polis, the trophy of Augustus, and Dodona,'=^^ • permitted to select -some squadrons of Thracian 
once famous by the oracle of Jove. In every , cavalry; the veterans, as well as the youth of 
step of his victories, the wise barbarian repeated Constantinople and Europe, engaged their 
to Justinian his desire of peace, applauded the voluntary service; and as far as the heart of 
concord of their predecessors, and oflered to ! Germany, his fame and lil)erHlity attracteil the 
employ tlie Gothic arms in the service of the aid of the barbarians. The Romans advanced 
empire. to Sardica; an army of Scl.iv oni.ms lk<l before 

Prrparation^ of Justluian vvas deaf to tbc voice ' their march ; but within two d.ivs ot tln-ir fiti.d 
of peace ; hut he neglected the pro- ' de}>arture, the de--igns of Gcim.ouis weie tei- 
A. D Mil— '-n. sedition of war; and the indolence mmaleil by liis ni.vlady ,ind death. ^ et the 
of his temper diiappuinted, in some degree, the impulse vvliich be had given to the Italian war 
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still continued to act with energy and effect. 
Tlie maritime town'>, Ancona, Crotona, Centum- 
celke. re'-i^)ted the assaults of Totila. Sicily 
was rniiiCL'd by tlie zeal of Artaban, and the 
Gothic navy was defeated near the coast of the 
Hadiiatic. The two fleets were almost equal, 
forty-seven to flfty galleys : the \ictory was de- 
cided by the knowledge and dexterity of the 
Greeks ; but the ships were so closely grappled, 
that only twelve of the Goths escaped tiom tin's 
unfortunate conflict. They afiected to ilepre- 
ciate an element in which tliey were unskilled, 
but their own cxpeiience continued tlw truth of 
a maxim, tli.it tlie master (‘f the sea will always 
acquire the dominion of the l.imi.''' 

After the loss of Gonnamis, the 
eii.edinnn Gt nations were pro\oked to smile, by 
the strange intelligence, that the 
A. u. command of the Roman armies was 
given to an ciuiuch. Cut the eunuch Narses’’-^* 
is ranked among the few who have rescued that 
unhappy name from the contempt and liatred of 
mankind. A feeble diminutive body concealed 
the soul of a statesman and a warrior. His 
youth had been employed in the management of 
the loom and distaff, in the cares of tlie house- 
hold, and the seiwice of female luxury; but 
while his hands were busy, he secretly exercised 
the faculties of a vigorous and discerning mind. 



to persuade; and as soon as he approached the [ 
person of the emperor, Justinian listened witli ! 
surprise and pleasure to the manly couns-.,!'. of j 
his chamberlain and private treasurer. The ' 
talents of Narses were tried and improved in 
frequent embasdcs ; he led an army into Italy, 
acquired a practical knowledge of the war and 
the countf)', and presumed to strive with the 
genius of Beli«'arius. Twelve years after his 
return, the eunuch was cliosen to achieve the 
conquest which had been left imperfect l>y the 
first of the Roman general-.. Instead of being 
d:i7/lefl I'v va.iir) or cinulation, he seriously de- 
clared. that unless he weie armed with an ade- 
quate force, he would never consent to risk liis 
own glory, and that of Iiis sovereign. Justinian 
granted to the favourite, wli.it he might have 
denied to the hero : the (iotliic war was lekin- 
dled from its allies, and the prepaiatluns v.eie 
not unworthy of tlie ancient majesty of tlie em- 
pire. The key of the public treasure was put 
into his hand, to collect mag.azines, to levy 
soldiers, to purchase arms and hoises, to dis- 
charge the arrears of ])ay. and to tempt the flde- 
lity of the fugitives and deseiters. The troops 
of Germanus were still in anus ; they halted at 
Salona in the expectation of a new leader; and 


legions of subjects and allies were created by the 
well-known liberality of the eunuch Narses. 
The king of the laimbards satisfied or sur- 
passed the obligations of a treaty, by lending 
two thousand two liunilred of his bravest war- 
riors, who were followed by three thousand of 
j their martial attendant-,. Three tliou--and Ile- 
j ruU fought on hoi-,ehack under Fliileinuth, 

I their native chief; and the noble .\ratu--, who 
[ adopted the manners and discipline of Rome, 
j conducted a band of veterans of the same nation, 
j Dagistheus was released from prison to command 
the Huns ; and Kobad. tlie giandson and nephew 
of the Great King, was conspicuous by the regal 
tiara at the head of his faithful Persians, who 
had devoted themselves to the fortunes of their 
prince.^- Absolute in the exercise of his au- 
thority, more absolute in the affection of his 
troops, Narses led a numerous and gallant army 
from Philippopolis to Salona, from whence he 
coasted the eastern side of the Hadriatic as far 
as the confines of Italy. His progress was 
checked. The East could not supply vessels 
capable of transporting such multitudes of men 
and horses. The Franks, who, in the general 
confusion, had usurped the greater part of the 
Venetian province, refused a free passage to the 
fiioiuls of tlie Lombards, The station of Ve- 
rona was occupied by Teia'=, with the flower of 
the Gothic forces; and that skilful commander 
had overspread the adjacent country w ith the 
fall of v\oods aiul the inundition of waters. *^3 
In tins jieiple'.itv, an officer of expeiicnce pio- 
posed a inca-me. secuic I’V t'lO a})pc.ir.uict. of 
rashnes., ; that the Roman army sh 'uld cau- 
tiously advance along the sea-shoie, v\ bile the 
^ fleet preceded their march, and ''UCce-.-dvely cast 
j a bridge of boats over the mouths of the rivers, 

I the Timavus, the Brenta, the Adige, and the 
j Po, that fall into the Hadriatic to the north of 
I Ravenna, Nine days he reposed in the city, 

I collected the fragments of the Italian army, aiul 
■ marched towards Rimini to meet the defiance of 
j an insulting enemy. 

I I'lie prudence of Narses impelled Defe.it and 
I him to speedy .ind decisive action. 

Ills jiowers were the last cilbit of A. D. D .tu!y. 
the state : the of each day accumulated tlie 
enormous accimn*^ ; and the nations, untrmned 
to discipline or fatigue, inlglit he rashly pro- 
voked to tuiu theii aim-, ag.iinst each other, or 
against their benefactor. Tiie same consider- 
ations might hav e tempered the ardour of Totila. 

, But he vvus conscious, that the clergy and people 
of Italy a-pired to a second revolution: he felt 
. or suspectctl the rapid {irogiu'-s of treason; and 
he resolved to risk the Gothic kingdom on the 
, chance of a day, in which the valiant would be 
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animated by instant danger, and the disatPected 
might be a^^ed by mutual ignorance. In his 
march from Ptaveiina, the Roman general chas- 
tised the garrison of Rimini, traversed in a 
direct line the hills of Urbino, and re-enteied 
the Flaininian way, nine miles be\ond the per- 
forated rock, an obstacle of art and nature which 
might have stt)pped or retarded his progress. 
The Goths were assembled in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, they advanced without delay to 
seek a superior enemy, and the two annies ap- 
proached each otlier at tlie distance of one hun- 
dred furlongs, between Tagina >5 and the sepul- 
chres of the Gauls. The haughty message 
of Narses was an otter, not of peace, but of 
pardon. The an-^wer of the Gothic king de- 
clared his resolution, to die or conquer. \Vhat 
day,” said the messenger, “ will you fix for the 
combat .•*” “ Tlie eighth day,” replied Totila ; ; 

but early the next morning he attempted to sur- 
prise a foe, suspicious of deceit, and prepared ■ 
for battle. Ton thoiisan<l Heruli and I^ombards, J 
of approved valour and doubtful faith, were j 
placed in the centre. Each of the v\ings w’as [ 
composed of eight thousand Romans; the right | 
was guarded hy the cavalry of the Huns, the j 
left was covered by fifteen hundred chosen liorse, | 
destined, according to the emergencies of action, ! 
to sustain the retreat of their friends, or to en- i 
compass the Hank of the enemy. From his • 
proper station at the head of the right wing, the 
eunuch rode along the line, expressing by his 
voice and countenance the assurance of victory : 
exciting the soldiers of the emperor to punish 
the guilt and madness of a band of lobbcis ; and 
exposing to their vievv gold chains, collars, and 
bracelets, the rewariK of milit.iry viitue. I’u'in 
the event of a siiigR- coisjbat, rlicy drew an 
omen of sueces-, ; and tiiev beheld v\lih pK\;si.ie 
the courage of rifiv arciKi-., w iio inaintaliu d a 
small eminence ag.ilnst thiee Micte-.'-ive attack-v 
of the Gothic cavalry. At the distance only of 
two bowshots, the aniiios spent the morning in 
dreadful suspense, and the Romans tasted some 
necessary food, without unloosening the cuirass 
from their breast, or the bridle from their horses. 
Narses awaited the charge ; and it was delayed 
by Totila till he had received his last succours 
of two thousand Goths. While he consumed 
the hours in fruitless treaty, the king exhibited 
in a nariow -npace the stiength and agility of a 
w.irrior. His armour was enchased with gold ; 
his piirjile banner floated with tlievcind . he cast 
his lance into ilie air; cauglit it v\ith the right 
hand ; shifted it to tlie left : threw hiiitself 
backwards; u-coveied his scat ; and mauageil a 
fiery steed in .dl tl;e paces and i'v oliitiims cjf the 
eipu'strian school. As soon as tlie succours had 
arrived, he retire*! to his tent, .esumed the dn*ss 
and arms of a private soldier, ami gave tlie 
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j signal of battle. The first line of cavalry ad- 
I vanced with more courage than discretion, and 
j left behind them the infantrv of the second line. 

1 They were soon engaged hetv\een the liorns of a 
crescent, into which the adverse wings had been 
, insensibly curved, and were saluted iVom either 
I sitle by the vollevs of i’our thousand archers. 

Their ardour, and even their nistress, drove 
i them forwards to a close and iinetjual confiict, 

, ill which tliey could only use their lances against 
i an enemy e*pially skilled in all the instruments 
of war. A generous emulation iiisjiircd the 
j Romans and their barbarian allies ; and Narses, 

I who calmly viewed and directed their efforts, 
j doubted to whom he should adjudge the prize 
I of superior bravery. The Gothic cavalry was 
j astonished and disordered, pressed and broken; 

: and the line of infantry, instead of presenting 
tlieir spears, or opening their intervals, were 
tiampled under the feet of the flying horse. Six 
thousand of the Goths were slaughtered without 
mercy in the field of Tagina. Their prince, 
with five attendants, was overtaken by Asbad, of 
tJie race of the Gepiche ; “ Spare the king of 
Italy,” cried a loyal voice, and Asbad struck his 
lance tlnough the body of Totila. The blow 
was instantly revenged by the faithful Goths ; 
tliey transported their dying monarch seven 
miles beyond the scene of his disgrace ; and his 
la^t moments were not embittered by the pre- 
sence of an enemy. Comp.Hsion attbrded liirn 
the shelter of an olncure tonili • but the Ibnnans 
were not satisfied of their victorv, till thev l>i.lield 
the corpse of tlie Gothic king. Ilis hat, cn- 
licii^d wnl) gems, and Ids bloody robe, were 
p>..vi.u;e*l to Justinian by the messengers of 
tiiumpli." 

-Vs Mion a-' Narses had paid Lis 

, , , id (."-lUrttcf 

deVutiuiH to the author ijf vict*ny, 
an. I the ble-'^ed Vugin, hU petuliar 
}AUionL-"<, ' I'.e praHtd, rewaideil, and dismissed 
the LonibauK. The villages had licen reduced 
to ashes by these valiant savages ; they ravished 
matrons and virgins on the altar; their retreat 
was tliligeiitly watched hy a strong detachment 
of regular forces, who prevented a repetition of 
the like di'-orders. The victorious eunuch pur- 
sued his march through Tuscany, accepted the 
submission of the Goths, heard the acclamations, 
and often the complaints, of the Italians, and 
encompassed the walls of Rome with tfio re- 
mainder of his formidable host. Round tlie 
wi<!e circiiinference, Narses assigned to himself, 
and to e.ich of Iiis lieiiti naiits. a real or a feigned 
attack, uhile he -silently marked the place of 
easy ami unguardcii mtrancc. Neither the for- 
tifications of Ilailiian’b mole, nor of the poit, 
could long delay the progress of the lompieror; 
ami Justinian once more rectivcil the keys of 
Rome, which, under his rtign, had been 
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times taken and recovered.^^ But the deli- 
verance of Rome uas the last calamity of the 
Roman people. The barbarian allies of Narses 
too fre(iuently confounded the privileges of 
peace and war. The despair ok' the flying Goths 
found some consolation in sanguinary re- 
venge : and three hundred youths of the noblest 
families, who had been sent as hostages beyond 
the Po, were inhumanly slain by the successor 
of Totila. The fate of the senate suggests an 
awful lesson of the vicissitude of human afiairs. 
Of the senators whom Totila liad banished from 
their country, some were rescued by an officer of 
Belisarius, and transported from Campania to 
Sicily; while others were too guilty to confide 
in the clemency of Justinian, or too poor to 
provide horses for their escape to the sea-shore. 
Their brethren languished five years in a state 
of indigence and exile : the victory of Narses 
revived their hopes ; but their premature return 
to the metropolis was prevented by the furious 
Goths ; and all the fortresses of Campania were 
stained with patrician ^ blood. After a period 
of thirteen centuries, the institution of Romulus 
expired; and if the nobles of Rome still as- 
sumed the title of senators, few subsequent 
traces can be discovered of a public council, 
or constitutional order. Ascend six luindred 
years, and contemplate the kings of the eartli 
soliciting an audience, as the slaves or freedmen 
of the Xloman senate ! 

Defeat and The Gothic wsf WAS yot alive. 

bravest of the nation retired 
beyond the Po ; and Teias was una- 
Mmh.'" nimously chosen to succeed and re- 
venge their departed hero. The new king 
immediately sent ambassadors to implore, or 
rather to purchase, the aid bf tlie Franks, and 
nobly lavished, for the public safety, tlie riches 
which had been deposited in the palace of Pa\ia. 
The residue of the royal treasure was guarded 
by his brother Aligern at Cum® in Campania; 
but the strong castle which Totila had fortified 
was closely bc-sieged by the arms of Narses. 
From tlie Alps to the foot of Mount Vesinius, 
the Gothic king, by rapid and secret marches, 
advanced to the relief of brother, elude<l the 
vigilance of the Roman cliiefs, anti pitciied liis 
camp on the banks of the Sariius or T^/'aci^A- 
whicli flows from N uceria into the Bay of Xaple'v 
The river separated tlie tw o armies ; sixty 
were consumed in distant and fruitless cornhnts, 
and Teias maintained this important post, till he 
was deserted by his fleet and tlie hope of sub- 
sistence. With reluctant steps he asCcJid>-d the 
Lact irian mount, where the physicians of Rome, 
since the time of Galen, had sent tlieir p.itients 
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for the benefit of the air and the milk.^s But 
the Goths soon embraced a more generous reso- 
lution: to descend the hill, to dismiss their 
horses, and to die in arms, and in the possession 
of freedom. The king marched at their head, 
bearing iii his right luuid a lance, and an ample 
buckler in his left : with the one he struck dead 
the foremost of the assailants ; with the otlier he 
received the weapons which every hand was am- 
bitious to aim against his life. After a combat of 
many hours, his left arm w-as fatigued bj the 
weight of* twelve javelins which hung from his 
shield. Without moving from his ground, or sus- 
pending his blows, the hero calleil aloud on his 
attendants for a fresh buckler, but in the moment, 
while his side was uncovered, it was jiierced by 
a mortal dart. He fell : and his head, exalted 
on a spear, proclaimed to the nations, that the 
Gothic kingdom was no more. But the example 
of his death served only to animate the compa- 
nions who had sworn to perish with their leader. 
They fought till darkness descended on the earth. 
They reposed on their arms. The combat was 
renewed with the return of light, and maintained 
with unabated vigour till the evening of the 
second day. The repose of the second night, 
the vvant of water, and the loss of their bravest 
champions, determintd the surviving Goths to 
accept tlie fair capitulation which the prudence 
of Narses was inclined to propose. They em- 
braced the alternative of residing in Italy, as 
the subjects and soldiers of Justinian, or depart- 
ing with a portion of tlair private wealth, in 
search of some independent countiy.'^^ Yet 
the oath of fidelity or exile was alike lejectcd 
by one thousand Goths, who broke away before 
the treaty was signed, and boldly effected their 
retreat to the walls of Pavia. The spirit as 
well as the situation of Aligern, prompted iiim 
to imitate rather than to bewail his brother ; 
a strong and dexterous archer, he transpierced 
with a single arrow tiie armour and breast of 
his antagonist ; and his military conduct de- 
feiiuLd Cum® •*'* above a year against the forces 
of the Romans. Their industiy liad scoofied 
the Sibyl’s cave-*^ into a protligious mine; 
coinbustifile materials were introduced to con- 
sume the temporary pi ops : the wall ciiul the gate 
of Cum® sunk into the cavern, hut the ruins 
formed a deep and inacces-.ilde precipice. On 
tlic fragment of a rock, Aiigeru stood alone 
and unshaken, til! lie calmly suivcyed the hope- 
less condition of his country, and judged it 
iiiore honouiable to be tlie fVieiuI of Narses tlian 
the slave of the Fianks. After the death of 
Ttias, tile Roman general separated his troops 
to reduce the cities of Italy ; I.ucca sustained a 

5 . llVi, 1 InO ) dtsmlrt's tile Mt,?. j.iire Tir, ar.d nrh niilir, r>f 
iuust 1 .‘i tarrii-.. ii.tilii in.il U-iieht-. w ere tqu.nly kn«.\ut .itid 

s.-u}rlit in tlie unit of syrtiiii icnu, iJ m E|"'t is. , u.d'i 
(V ir XI ll‘ ) >.otlnnif u nyv left ext-tiii the lume.f the town nf 
Utvff 

11 Iluat fiom ti- p.'2, .V,c ' to fi\nur,f.- n.n.ir'a (lii; 
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Pit ’riu'u... 1 . 1 c. 1 . , already idc.uuin JusenaU time (.--atir. in.), and 
now in ni’o,. 
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long and vigorous siege; and such was tJie hu- 
manity or the prudence of Narses, that the 
repeated perfidy of the inhabitants could not 
provoke him to exact the forfeit lives of their 
hostages. Those hostages were dismissed in 
safety ; and their grateful zeal at length subdued 
the obstinacy of their countrymen.-^' 
inv^-ion nfitaiy Before Lucca had surrendered, 
bMii'e Franks' Italy was overwhelmed b}' a new 
deluge of barbarians. A feeble 
August. youth, the grandson of Clo\is, 
loigned over the Austrasians, or Oriental Franks. 
The guardians of Theodebald entertained with 
coldness and reluctance the magnitkent promises 
of the Gothic ambassadors. Rut the spirit of 
a martial people outstripjK-d the timid counsels 
of the court : two brothers. T.othairc and Buc- 
celin.^'^ the dukes of the Ahunanni, sto»)d fortli 
as the leaders of the Italian war; and se\ciity- 
five thousand Germans descended in the autumn 
ftom the Uluctian Alps into the plain of Milan. 
The vanguard of the Roman army was stationed 
near the Po, under the conduct of Fulcaris, a 
bold Ilerullan, wlio rashly conceived that per- 
sonal bravery was the sole duty and merit ol a 
commander. As he marclicd without order or 
precaution along the ..EmiUan way, an ambus- 
cade of Franks suddenly rose from the amphi- 
theatre of Parma ; his troops were surprised and 
routed ; but their leader refused to fly ; de- 
claring, to the last moment, that death was less 
terrible than the angry countenance of Narses. 
The deatli of Fulcaris, and the retreat of the 
surviving chiefs, decided the fluctuating and 
rebellious temper of tiie Goths ; they flew to the 
standaid of their deliverers, and admitted them 
into the cities which still resisted tlie arms ot tlie 
Roman general. The con<[Lierorof Italv opened 
a fice passage to the irresistible torrent ot bar- 
barians. Tiiey passed under the walls <>t C esena. 
and answercii by threats anil reproaches the ad- 
vice of Aligern,* that the Gothic treasures could 
no longer repay the la})Our of an invasion. I wo 
thousand Franks were destroyed by tlic skill and 
valour of Narses himself, who sallieil from 
Rimini at the head of three hundred horse, to 
chastise the licentious rapine of their march. 
On the confines of Samnium, the two brothers 
divided their forces. With the right wing, Buc- 
celin assumed the spoil of Campania, Lucani.a, 
ami Bruttium- with the left, Lothaire accepted 
tlie plunder of Apulia and Calabria. They fol- 
lowed the coast of the iMediterranean and the 
Iludriatic, as far as Rhegium and Otranto, and 
the extieine lands of Italy were the term ol their 
destructive progress. The Iranks, who were 
Christians and Catholics, contented theniseUes 
with simple pillage and occasional murder. But 
the churches winch their piety had spared, were 
stripped by the sacrilegious haniK of the Ala- 
manni, w ho sacrificed horses’ heads to their native 
deities of the woods and rivers they melted or 
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I profaned the consecrated vessels, and the ruins 
j of shrines and altars were stained witli the blood 
j ot the faithfid. Buccelin was actuated by am- 
' bitioti, and Lothaire by avarice. The former 
asjured to restoie t!ie Gothic kingdom: the 
j latter, after a promise to his brother of speedy 
succours, returned by tlie same road to deposit 
his treasure beyond the Alps. The strength of 
their armies was already wasted by the change of 
climate and contagion of disease : the Germans 
I revelled in the vintage of Italy; and their own 
j intemperance avenged, in some degree, the ini- 
j scries of a defenceless people. 

I At the entrance of the spring, the 
j Imperial troops, who had guiuded Franks and 
j the cities, assembled, to the number 
■ of eighteen thousand men, in the 
I neighbourhood of Rome, llieir wdnter hours 
had not been consumed in idleness. By the 
command, and after the example of Narses, they 
I repeated each day their military exercise on foot 
and on horseback, accustomed their ear to obey 
I the sound of the trumjiet, and practised the steps 
j and evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. From the 
Straits of Sicily, Buccelin, with thirty thousand 
Franks and Alamanni, slowly moved towards 
Capua, occupied with a wooden tower the bridge 
of Casilinum, covered his right by the streajn of 
the Vultumus, and secured the rest of his en- 
campment by a rampart of sharp stakes, and a 
circle of wagons, whose wheels were buried in 
the earth. He impatiently expected the return 
. of Lothaire ; ignorant, alas ’ that his brother 
! could never return, and that the chief and his 
I army had been swept away by a strange disease 
i on tile banks of tlie lakc*Benacus, between Trent 
; and \'erona. The banners of Narses soon ap- 
! proached the Vultumus, ami the eyes of Italy 
were anxiously fixed on the event of this final 
; contest. Pei haps the talents of the Roman 
general were most conspicuous in the calm 
i operations which precede the tumult of a battle. 

; His skilful movements intercepted the sub- 
' sLtenoe of the barliarian, deprived him of the 
I advantage of the bridge and river, and in the 
' choice of the ground and moment of action re- 
j diiced him to comply with the inclination of his 
enemy. On the morning of the important day, 
when the ranks were already formed, a servant, 
for some trivial fault, was killed by his master, 
one of the leaders of the Heruii. The justice or 
passion of Narses was awakened : he summoned 
tlie offender to his presence, and without listen- 
ing to his excuses, gave the signal to the minister 
of dertth. If the cruel master had not infringeti 
the laws of his nation, this arbitrary execution 
was not less unjust than it ajipears to have been 
imprudent. 'I'he Heruii felt the indignity; 
they halted - hut the Roman general, without 
stiothing their rage, or expecting their resolu- 
j tion, called aloud, as the trumpets sounded, 
that unless they hastened to occupy their place, 
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they would lose the honour of the victory. 
His troops were disposed in a long front, the 
cavalry on the wings; in the centre, the heavy- 
armed foot ; the archers and slingers in the rear. 
The Germans advanced in a sharp-pointed 
column, of the form of a triangle or solid wedge. 
They pierced the feeble centre of Narses, who 
received them with a smile into the fatal snare, 
and directed his wings of cavalry insensibly to 
wheel on their flanks and encompass their rear. 
The host of the Franks and Alainanni consisted 
of infantry : a sword and buckler liung by their 
side ; and they used, as their weapons of oflence, 
a weighty hatchet, and a hooked javelin, which 
were only formidable in close combat, or at a 
short distance. The flow'er of the Roman 
archers, on liorscback, and in complete armour, 
skirmished without peril round this immoveable 
phalanx; supplied by active speed the deficiency 
of number ; and aimed their arrows against a 
crowd of barbarians, who, in-^tead of a cuirass 
and helmet, were covered by a loo'.e garment of 
fur or linen. They paused, they trembled, their 
ranks were confounded, and in the decisive 
moment the Ilcruli, preferring glory to revenge, 
charged with rapid \iolence the head of the 
column. Their leader Sindbal, and Aligern, the 
Gotliic prince, deserved the prize of superior 
valour; and their example incited tlie victorious 
troops to achieve with swords and spears the 
destruction of the enemy. Buccelin, and the 
greatest part of his army, perished on the field 
of battle, in the waters of the Vulturnus, or by 
the hands of the enraged peasants ; but it may 
seem incredible, that a victorj’^j^i which no more 
than five of the Alamanni survived, could be 
purchased with the loss of fourscore Romans. 
Seven thousand Goths, the relics of the war, 
defended the fortress of Campsa till the ensuing 
spring, and every messenger of Narses an- 
mninced the reduction of the Italian cities, 
who'.o name^ were coirupted by tite ignorance 
or vam’y nj' ti'e (.i;eek^. *\^tter the battle of 
Casilimini, Nhir'-es enteied the capital ; the aims 
and tiv-O-iTe-. of t!ie Goth'., the iha>.k', ami the 
^Danianni. were di'.playe<l ; his ''tddiers, v\irh 
garlaiuK in tir. ir hand-, chanted the piaUes of 
the conqueror; ami Ibrni-., for tlie ia-'t time, 
beheld the ^en:^htn<.e of a tiiumjdi. 

.iftera rc'i-:n of MXty \ears, the 
thiaaic of ihc Gothic kings was filleil 
^ exarG's of Ravenna, the le- 
presentath es in peace and w.ir of the emperor 
of the Roman-.. Tinir juiistlicifun was soon 
rediicetl to the limits (-fa narrow province: but 
Narses hiin .elf, tiie first and nn^st p.iweiful of 
the exarchs, administeied above fifteen yeais the 
entire kingdom of Italy. Like Belisarius, he 
had deserved the honours of envy, caliminy, and 


disgrace : but the favourite eunuch still enjoyed 
the confidence of Justinian, or the leader of a 
victorious army awed and repressed the ingrati- 
tude of a timicl court. Yet it w^as not by weak 
and mischievous indulgence that Narses secured 
the attachment of liis troops. Forgetful of the 
past, and regardless of the future, they abused 
the present hour of prosperity and peace. The 
cities of Italy resounded with tlie noise of drink- 
ing and dancing : the spoils of victory were 
w'asted in sensual pleasures ; and nothing i says 
Agathias) remained, unless to exchange their 
shields and helmets for the soft lute and the 
capacious hogshead. In a manly oration, not 
unw’orthy of a Roman censor, the eunuch re- 
proved these disorderly vices, which sullied their 
fame, and endangered their safety. The soldiers 
blushed and obeyed : discipline was confirmed ; 
the fortifications were restored ; a duke was 
stationed for the defence and military command 
of each of the principal cities and the eye of 
Narses pervaded the ample prospect from Cala- 
bria to the Alps. The remains of the Gothic 
nation evacuated the country, or mingled with 
the people : the Franks, instead of revenging the 
death of Buccelin, abandoned, without a struggle, 
their Italian conquc'^ts ; and the rebellious Sind- 
bal, chief of the Ileruli, was subdued, taken, and 
hung on a lofty gallows by the inflexible justice 
of the exarch."’^ The civil state of Italy, after 
the agitation of a long tempest, was fixed by a 
pragmatic sanction, whidi the emperor promul- 
gated at the lequest of the pope. Justinian 
introduced his ow n juiisprudence into the sdiools 
and tribunals of the ^\cst; he ratified the acts 
of Tlteodoric and his immediate succe'^so^s, but 
every deed was rescinded and abolished, which 
force had extorted, or fear had subscribed, under 
the usiuq)ation of Totila. A moderate theory 
was framed to reconcile the riglits of property 
With tlie safety of piescription, the claims of the 
I state witli the poverty of the people, and the 
pai'lon <»f utleiices with the interest of virtue 
and order .)f society. LTiidor the exarchs of 
i lla’enna. Ih'me was degraded to the second 
rank. Yet the v-cie giatified by the 

; ]j\-imi'.''i**n of visifn,; tlnir e-ta^s in Italv, and 
i of .ipDK' iching, V ithent -fade, the throne of 
I Coii'-tautinople • the ic^^'datiou of weiglits and 
j measures was deL_.ated to the pope and '•enate ; 
and the sahuie-. of liwyers and physicians, of 
orator-' and granunaiians, were destined to pre- 
serve, or lekindle, the liglit of science in the an- 
cient capital. Ju^iinian might dictate benevolent 
edicfs.'o and Narses might second his wishes 
bv the re'-toration of cities, and more especially 
of churclies. But the power of kings is most 
efiectual tod^stri'y. and tlie twenty years of 
the Gothic war had consummated the distress 
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and depopulation of Italy. As early as the 
fourth cainpaiixn, under tlie discipline of Reli- 
sarius hiiuselt, titty tlious.aud labourers died of 
hunger in the narrow region of Pieeniim : ' 
and a strict interpretation of tlie c\idence of 
I*iocopius would swell tlie loss of Italy abo\e 
the total buni of her present inhal)itants.*“-* 
inxinnn of ^ de^re to l)eHe\e, but I dare not 
the Hui^^rian,. affirm, that llolisarius sincorclv re- 
‘ ‘ juiced in the triumph of Xaises, Yet 
the consciousness of his own exjiluits might 
teach him to esteem w ithout jealousy the merit 
ot a rival; and the repose of the agetl warrior 
was crowned by a last \iclory which sa\cd the 
emperor and the capital. The barbarians, who 
annually visited the provinces of Europe, were 
less discouraged by some acculcntal defeats, than 
they were excited Iry the doulrle hojre of sjroi! 
and ot subsidy. In the thiity-secmid winter of 
Justinian’s lelgn, the Danube wasdeetrly fro/eii; 
Zalrergan Ictl the ea\ahy of the Ilulgaiians, and 
his stand. irtl was follow e<.l hy a promiscuous mul- 
titude ot Schucmians. The savage cliief passed, 
without oppo'.ition, the river and the mountains, 
spread Ids trovrps over Macedonia and Thrace, 
and advaricoil with no more than seven thousand 
horse to the long wall, which should Iiave de- 
fended the territory of Constantinople. But 
the w-orks of man are impotent against the as- 
saults of nature : a recent earthquake had shaken 
the foundations of the wall ; and the forces of 
the empire were employed on the distant fron- 
tiers of Italy, Africa, and Persia. The seven 
schools/'^ or companies of the gua*ds or domestic 
troops, had been augmented to the munber of 
live tliou-.arid five hiiiuhed men, w In-'e* ordin.iry 
station was in the peaevlul utic'. of A^ku Put 
the jilaces of the Liave Vrmeu i..iis were in- 
sensibly supplied hy l.i'V tiii/ei»'. wlni pur- 
cliased an cxeiujuiun i’> no dw dmie > of iivil 
life, without being e\p> -e.l m t.ie da!igei> of 
niilitiiry sejwiec. Of su, !i >.'hh,.is, few coiiM 
be teinptevl to s.illv fiom t!ie g.ites; .md none 
Could be persuaded toie-u.dii in tlie held, unless 
they wanted strengtli and speed to escape from 
the Bulgarians. The report of the fugitives 
exaggerated the numbers and fierceness of an 
enemy, who had polluted holy virgins, and 
abandoned new-born infants to tlie dogs and 
VilltU tes ; a crowd of rustics, iinjiloring fo»)<l I 
and })rotection, increased tlie consternation of 
the city, aiid the tents of Zahergan were pitched 
at the distance of twenty miles/’- on llic banks 
of a >111. ill river, winch cnciiclcs Melanthias, and 
afterw.u'ds lulls into the Propontis.' ' Jus- 
tiai.in treinl)ie<{ . .uid those w)u> had only s«.en 
the emperor in his old age, were phased to sup- 
pose, that he liad li-,l tlie al.icrity and vigour of j 
his joutli. 15 \ his cominainl, tlic vt'sseK of I 
gold .md silver were reuioved fu>m the churches I 


in the neighbourliood, .and even the suburbs, ot 
Constantinople; the ramparts were lined with 
trembling spectators; the gulden g.Ue was 
crowdetl wltii useli ss generals ami tribunes, and 
the senate sliared the tatigues and tlie apprehen- 
sions of the populace. 

But the eves of the piiuce and lw Mc-ton of 
peoiile were directed to a feelile ve- 
teran, who was compelled by the public danger 
to resume tlie ai inour in w iucli lie had entered 
Carthage and defeiuled Hume. The horses of 
the rojal staliles, of piivate cituens, and even of 
the circus, were hastily collected ; the emulation 
of the old and young was roused by the name of 
Belisaiius, and Ins first encampment was in the 
presence of a victorious enemy. His prudence, 
and the labour of the friendly peasants, secured, 
with a ditch and lainjiart, the repose of the 
niglit: innumeiable fires, and clouds of dust, 
were artfully coutiiveil to magnify tlie opinion 
of his strength: his sokheis suddenlv jiassed 
from despondency to piesumption; ami, while 
ten thousand voices demanded the battle, Beli- 
sarius dissembled lus knowledge, that in the 
hour of trial he must depend on the firmness of 
three hundred veterans. The next morning the 
Bulgarian cavalry advanced to the charge. But 
they heard the shouts of multitudes, they beheld 
the anus and discipline of the fiont ; they were 
assaulted on the flanks by two ambuscades which 
rose from the woods ; their foremost warriors 
fell by the hand of the aged henv and Ids guards; 
and the swiftness of their evolutions was ren- 
deivd Useless l>y the close attack and nqdd pur- 
suit of the Roniu’s. In this action (so speedy 
was thvir flight 1 the Hutg.ui.ms lo»t only four 
bundled h->»>v ; but ('un’‘t.iatiuoble was saved; 
and Zibe'-gnn. who Ch the band of a master, 
withdraw to a iv'p-vtfal lUstance. But his 
f!ic!ul^ wtiv I'lmieious iu the councils of die 
enqtcHir, and Belis.uius obeyed with reluctance 
the comm.uuls of envy and Justinian, which 
loihade him to achieve the deliverance of his 
country. On his return to the city, the people, 
still conscious of their danger, accompanied his 
triumph with acclamations of joy and gratitude, 
which were imputed as a crime to the victorious 
general. But when he entered the palace, the 
courtiers vvere silent, and the emperor, after a 
cold and thankless embrace, dismissed him to 
mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep 
was tlie impres>ion of his glory on the minds of 
men, tliat Justinian, in the sew enty-sew enth year 
of his age, w.as enctMir.ig^ed to advance near tbrty 
miles from tlie caidlal, and to nnpeet in person 
the icstor.tfion cf tlu‘ long wail. The Bul- 
garians wu'-tc*! the -i.innicr in tiie plains of 
'I’lirace ; hut they were iiuhiud to pe.uc- l.y the 
f.uluie of their ra>h atttmpt^ on l»reere' .ami tlie 
L'hei simesus. A menace of kihing their pri- 
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soners quickened the payment of heavy ran- 
soms ; and the departure of Zabcrgan was has- 
tened by the report, that double-prowed vessels 
were built on the Danube to intercept his pass- 
age. The danger was soon forgotten ; and a 
vain question, whether their sovereign had sliow n 
more wisdom or weakness, amused the idleness 
of the city. 

.. , About two years after the last vic- 

Hisdi^^race ^ • ..l 

and death, iory of Delisaruis, the emperor re- 

A.D. o6i. turned from a Thracian journey of 
health, or business, or devotion. Justinian was 
afflicted by a pain in his head ; and his private 
entry countenanced the rumour of his death. 
Before the third hour of the day, the bakers* 
shops were plundered of their bread, the houses 
were sliut, and every citizen, with hope or 
terror, prepared for the impending tumult. The 
senators themselves, fearful and suspicious, were 
convened at the ninth hour; and the praefect 
received their commands to visit every quarter 
of the city, and proclaim a general illumination 
for the recovery of the emperor’s health. The 
ferment subsided ; but every accident betrayed 
the impotence of the government, and the fac- 
tious temper of the people : the guards were 
disposed to mutiny as often as their (|uarters were 
changed, or their pay was witliheld: tlic fre- 
quent calamities of hres and eaithquakes afflorded 
the opportunities of disorder; the disputes of 
the blues and greens, of tlie orthodox and here- 
tics, degenerated into Idoody battles; and, in 
the presence of the Persian ambassador, Jus- 
tinian blushed for himself and for his subjects. 
Capricious pardon and arbitrary punisliment 
embittered the irksomeness and discontent of a 
long reign: a conspiracy was formed in the 
palace ; and, unless we are deceived by the 
names of Marcellas and Sergius, the most vir- 
tuous and the mo-t proHigate of the courtiers 
were a-'-ociated in the same designs. They had 
fixed tlie time of the execution; flieir rank gave 
them access to the royal banquet ; and thtir 
bl ick slaves were stationed in the vestibule 
and porticoes, tt) announce the <ii.ath of the 
tvrant, and to excite a sedition in the cajdt.d. 
But the indiscretion t)f an accomplice siveu the 
poor remnant of the divs of Justiman. The 
conspirators were detecte<l and sfiZ'.-d. with dag- 
ger-. hidden under thtir gaiments. Al.ircellus 
died by his ow n hind, and Sergius was dragged | 
from the sanctuary. Pn’s-cd h.y remorse, or 
tempted by the iiopes of safety, he accused two 
ofneers of the household of Beti-ariiis; and tor- 
ture forced them to declare that tliey had acted 


according to the secret instructions of their 
patron.67 Posterity will not hastily believe that 
an hero who, in the vigour of life, had disdained 
tlie fairest offers of ambition and revenge, should 
stoop to the murder of his prince, whom he 
could not long expect to survive. His followers 
were impatient to fly ; but flight must have been 
supported by rebellion, and he had lived enough 
for nature and for glory. Belisarius a.d ms, 
appeared before the council with less 
fear than indignation : after forty years’ service, 
the emperor had prejudged his guilt ; and in- 
justice was sanctified by the presence and au- 
thority of the patriarch. The life of Belisarius 
w'as graciously spared; but his fortunes were 
sequestered, and, from December to July, he 
was guarded as a prisoner in his own palace. 
At length his innocence was acknow- a.d. .‘>64, 
ledged ; his freedom and honours vv ere 
restored ; and death, which might be hastened 
by resentment and grief, removed him a.d. 565, 
from the world about eight months 
after his deliverance. The name of Belisarius 
can never die : but instead of the funeral, the 
monuments, the statues, so justly due to his 
memory, I only read, that his treasures, the 
spoils of tlie Gotlis and Vandals, were imme- 
diately confiscated by the emperor. Some de- 
cent portion was reserved, however, for the use 
of his widow; and as Antonina had much to 
repent, she devoted the last remains of her life 
and fortune to the foundation of a convent. 
Siich is the simjilc and genuine narrative of the 
fall of Belisarius and the ingratitude of Jus- 
tinian. '5'^ Tliat he was deprived of his eyes, 
and reduced by envy to beg his broad, Give 
“ a penny to Belisarius the general ! ” is a 
fiction of later times/’* which has obtained 
credit, or r<ither favour, as a strange example of 
tlie vici'l^itut^es of fortune.''^ 

If the emperor could rejoice in and 

tlie death of Belisarius, he enjoyed character of 
the base satKfaction only eight a d. 565, 
mouths, the Inst perictl of a reign of 
tliii'ty-eight, at'da hfo of eighty-three years, Tt 
would be difflcult to trne\- the character of a 
psince who is not the ino^t conspicuous object of 
bis own tiu'.os ; but the c<jnfes^ions of an enemy 
may be received as the '.ifest evidence of his 
virtues. Tlie resemblance of Justinian to the 
bust of Domitian is maliciously urged ; with 
the acknowledgment, however, of a well-pro- 
portioned figure, a ruddy complexion, and a 
pleasing countt nance. The emperor was easy 
of access, patient of hearing, courteous and 
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afral)ie in discourse, and a master of the angry 
passions, which rage with such destructive \ii>- 
Icnce in the breast of a despot. Procopius 
praises his temper, to reproach him ^\ith calm 
and deliberate cruelt} ; hut in the conspiracies 
which attacked his authority and person, a more 
candid judge \vi!l approve the justice, or admire 
the clemency of Justinian. Fie excelled in the 
private virtues of chastity and temperance; but 
the impaitial love of beauty would have been 
less mischievous than his conjugal tenderness for 
Tiieodora ; and his abstemious diet was regu- 
lated, not by the prudence of a philosopher, but 
the superstition of a monk. His repasts were 
short and frugal : on solemn fasts, he contented 
Inmself with water and vegetables; and such 
was his strength, as well as fervour, that he fro- 
(piently j)assed two days, and as many nights, 
without tasting any food, Tlie ir.easure of his 
sleep was not les^ rigorous; after the repose of 
a single hour, the Ixaly was awakeued by il>e 
soul ; and, to the astoni-.hinent of his chamber- 
lains, Justinian walked or studied till the morn- 
ing light. Such restless application prolonged 
his time for the acquisition of knowledge?' and 
the despatch of business ; and he might seriously 
deserve the reproach of confounding, by minute 
and preposterous diligence, the general order of 
his administration. The emperor profc*»scd him- 
self a musician and architect, a poet and philo- 
sopher, a lawyer and theologian ; and if he failed 
ill the enterprise of reconciling the Christian 
sects, the review of the Iloiiian jurisprudence is 
a noble monument of his spirit and industry. 
In the government of the empire, lie was kss 
w isc or less succe'«sfLd . tile age w .is utifortunate ; 
the people was oppres'^ed and ilisconteuted ; 
Theodora abused lier powtr; a succe—Iun of 
Ijad ministers ilisgiac>,d his judgniej’t ; ai.d 
Justinian was neither beloved in ids liie. nt>j 
regretted at his deaih. Tlie love of f.une was 
deeply implanted in his brea-.f, hut he conde- 
scended to the pour aml ition of titles, h*>nours. 
and coutemjjorary praise ; and wliile lie laboured 
to fix the admiration, lie forfeited the esteem and 
ad’ection of the Iloiiians. The de^sign of the 
African and Italian wars vvas boldly conceived 
and executed ; and his penetration discovered 
the talents of I5elisarius in the camj>, of Nurses 
in the palace. But the name of the emperor is 
ecnp''ed by the names of his victorious generals; 
and Uelisariiis still lives, to upbraid the envy 
and ingiatitude of his sovereign. Tlie partial 
f.ivour of mankind a[)plauds tlie genius ol’acon- 
<]!ieroi, who leatls ainl directs his sulijects in the 
e\erci^e of .inns. The' characters of Plii'ip the 
Second and of Justinian are dtstiuguidied by 
the* cold ambition which deligliN in war, and 
declines the dangers of the tield. ^et a lolo'.'v.il 


statue of bronze represented the emperor on 
horseback, preparing to march against the Per- 
sians ill the habit and armour of Achilles. In 
the great square before the church of St. Sophia, 
this monument was raised on a brass column 
and a stone pedestal of seven steps ; and the 
pillar of Tiieodosius, which weighed seven thou- 
sand four hundred pounds of silver, vvas re- 
moveil from the same })hice by the avarice and 
vanity of Justinian. Future princes were more 
just or indulgent to his memory; the elder An- 
dioiiicus, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, repaired and beautitied his equestrian 
statue; since tlie fall of the empire, it has been 
melted into cannon by the victorious Turks.?3 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, 
the earthquakes, and tlie plague, which asto- 
nished or afflicted the age of Justinian. 

I. In the fiftli year of his reign, romeft, 
and in the month of Scptembei, a a. d. vsi-Asa. 
comet was seen during twenty d.iys in the 
western quarter of the heavens, and whiclishot 
its rays into the north. Eight vears afteiwards, 
while tlie sun was in Capricorn, another comet 
appeared to follow in the Sagiltary : the size 
was gradually increasing; the head was in the 
east, the tail in tlie west, and it remained visible 
above forty days. The nations, who gazed with 
astonishment, expected wars and calaniliies 
from tlieir baleful influence ; and these expecta- 
tions were abundantly fulfilled. Tlie astionoiners 
dissemblvd their ignorance of tlie nature of these 
blazing stars, which they afflected to represent os 
the floating meteors of the air ; and few among 
them einhr.iced the simple notion of Seneca and 
the Chalda'ans, that they are only planets of a 
longer pvriod and more eccentric motion.?’ 
Tiuie and science have justified the conjectures 
and jiredictioiis of the Homan sage : the tele- 
so<ipe has opened new worlds to the eyes of 
a-tionoiiKi'v and, in the luriow space of his- 
tory and fable, one and the same comtt is already 
found to have revirited the earth in seven equal 
revolutions of live Imndrcd and seventv-five 
vears. The Jintf'"' which ascends beyond tlie 
Christian cera one lhous.ind seven hundred and 
si\ty-suvfcu vears, is cuev.d with Ogyges, the 
father of Grecian anthjuity. And this appear- 
ance explain'^ the tradition which Varro has 
preserved, that under his reign the planet Venus 
cliangeil her colour, size, figure, and course ; a 
prodiity vvitiiout example either in past or suc- 
cee<liu.r ages.?-'^ The 'iecofnl visit, in the year 
eleven luiiulreil ami ninetv -three, is darkly im- 
plied in the fable of Electra, the seventh of the 
IMeiads, who have been re<luced to six since the 
time of the Tioj.in war. Tiiut nymph, the wife 
of D.inlanus, was unal»le to support the ruin 
Af her country; she aliandontd the dances of 
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her sister orbs, fled from the zodiac to the north 
pole, and obtained, from her dishevelled locks, 
the name of tiie omiet. The third period ex- 
pires in the year six hundred and eighteen, a 
date that exactly agrees with the tremendous 
comet of the Sibyl, and perhaps of Pliny, 
which arose in the west two generations before 
the reign of Cyrus. The fourth apparition, forty- 
four years before the birth of Clirist, is of all 
others the most splendid and important. After 
the death of Ctesar, a long-haired star was con- 
spicuous to Rome and to the nations, during the 
games whicli were exli{l)itod by young Octavian, 
in honour of Venus and his uncle. Tiie vulgar 
opinion, that it conveyed to heaven the divine 
soul of the dictator, was cherished and conse- 
crated by the piety of a statesman ; while his 
secret su[)erstition referred the comet to the 
glory of bis own times."i> The Jifth visit has 
been already ascribed to the fifth year of Jus- 
tinian, whicli coincides with the five hundred and 
thirty-first of the Christian rcra. And it may 
deserve notice, that in this, as in the preceding 
instance, the comet was followed, though at a 
longer interval, by a remarkable paleness of the 
sun. The nixth return, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and six, is rccorde<l i)y ti»e chionicles of 
Europe and Cliina ; and in the first fervour of 
the Crusades, the Christians and the !Mahomet- 
ans might surmise, with equal reason, tliat it 
portended the destruction of tlic Infidels, The 
seventh phognomenon, of one thou-and six hun- 
dred and eighty, was presented to the eyes of an 
enlightened age.*'^ The pliilosopliy of Ca\Ie 
dispelled a prejudice which iMilton's muse had 
so recently adorned, that the comet, “ from its 
horrid hair shakes pestilence and war.”!3i Its 
road in the heavens was observed w itli exquisite 
skill by Flamsteed and Cassini; and the niathe- 
inatical science of Bernoulli, Newton, and 
Ifaliey. in\ e*>tie;ateil the laws of its rtvolutions. 
At tile ctjilh period, in the year two thoU'^and 
t.'nec handled ami !it'-\-nve, thvir cahularions 
mix 1-. VLtilU'd ijy the asrrononieis of 

.‘-‘-loe tut! ic cipitai in the Sil>cri-in or Anieiican 

W jh.wl iiC-'S, 

^ . , II. The near a;q>’*oich of a co- 

r.iro 5. , . ‘ ' 

met may inj'ue ordestn»v the gi<)!»e 
which weiniiiiiit; hut the thaiize-von Hssuiface 
h;uo been hit{ieit<i pieduced hv th.e action t.f 
volcanoes and carth'pjaht. The nature of 
tlie st»il may indicate the countiics most expO'-».d 
to these forinidafde concus-lon^. rince they are 
caused by subterraneous fires, and sucJi fires are 
kindled by the union and fennentation of iron 


and sulphur. But their times and effects ap- 
pear to lie beyond the reach of human curiosity, 
and the philosopher will discreetly abstain from 
the prediction of earthquakes, till he has counted 
the drops of water that silently filtrate on the 
inflammable mineral, and measured the caverns 
whic'Ii increase by resistance the explosion of the 
imprisoned air. Without assigning the cause, 
history will distinguish the periods in which 
these calamitous events have been rare or fre- 
quent, and will observe, that tliis fe\ er of the 
earth raged with uncommon xiolence during the 
reign of Justinian. Each year is marked 
by the repetition of carth(piakes, of such du- 
ration, that Constantinople has been shaken 
above forty days ; of such extent, that the shock 
has been communicated to the w hole surface of 
the globe, or at least of the Roman empire. An 
impulsive or vibratory motion was felt ; enor- 
mous chasms were opened, liuge and heavy 
bodies were discharged into the air, the sea alter- 
nately advanced and retreated beyond its ordi- 
nary bounds, and a mountain was tom from 
Libanus,6+ and cast into the waves, w here it pro- 
tected, as a mole, tlie new harbour of Botrys 
in Phoenicia. The stroke that agitates an ant- 
Iiilf, may crush the insect myriads in the dust; 
yet truth must e.xtort a confession, that man has 
industriously laboured for his own destruction. 
The institution of great cities, w'hich include a 
nation within the limits f)f a wall, almost realises 
tlie w isli of Caligula, that tlie Roman people had 
but one neck. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
persons are said to LiUe peii'^hed in a. n '■^( 5 , 
the eartliqnake nf Antioch, whose 
domestic multitudes were swelled i*\ the conflux 
of strangers to the festival of tlie Ascension. 
The loss of Berytus was of smaller a i> .'j'.i, 
account, but of much greater value. 

That city, on the coast of Pluenicia, was illus- 
trated l>y tiie study of the civil law, which 
opened the sure->t load to wealth and dignity ; 
the Ml:o«ds of i)ei\tus weie filled with the rising 
'•piiit-> of the age, and many a youth was lost in 
the t.irfhqiiake, who mi;riit ha\e Ined to be the 
"couige <jr the enaidian of hi-, coiintry. In 
the'^e disa't«.r''. foe aici IttCi h^e»aiK--> tlie enemy 
of mankia-l. Ti.e hat of a ^.Uaee. or the tent 
of an Aiah, i,i;;y oe throw h h)wn w ithuut injury 
to tlie jnhahjtuit; riitvl tiie Ihrinians Jiad reason 
to <leride the folly of th<.ir hj>.mj'>!i coiupierors, 
wlio witii so much cost ami labour erected their 
own scpulclues. The licii marbles of a patrician 
arc d.ishcd on his own iicml. a whole people 
is buried under the ruins of public and private 
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not tht r.T ill , 1 . ,f I ‘u V, r ir h • f <>i 'll 

Si I'nt-uii'M p.i','iaif.i III t .. •.irl''i7. Ill ' fhi fim 

lines'Lu 7"'', i.uiutii -■ .rf',4 f!if • .-tr.nin 4. t<» 

ris:ent ronu' ii*' U • 4. nl >■ ned 1.' I'l . -t ' o ... n tl'i \ n.-* 
of qdt-en < i.r ..ti’i.i (<•. in hi-. / •. . ..•■ii , » i"' .. I 

Charles H lietmvt'fi in '.iniitn ii-. ♦ . in . ■ , tf ir 

‘'‘i For the n i,e ot f ir^' i,n ikf>. 'ff I'.i.t' n s i t, 'u,> ' 
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Valni.ini de (Ih.-ti. ni’ ure N . Pirnt «pt»j 

dt Terre, Wateoii lu-n : p. isl— >. 


S."? The earthquakp-, *hat 'honV the Ron'in t^orhi m the reign rf 
.T»i'tini4n, jrf iK-. ni-.s! or iTHidoncd h' l’ri"'njiiii-> ah’th. I. it. 
c r> Aufidi.t. c 1' I, (I 12 p j'2, U i V, p. 145— 

I'i'i 1. .Ti.hn XlthU (UiM.T. i..rij 1 ' y 17/'. 177 is,",. I'*!. 
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! >u..'ps.niLi tht canhq'iw..c u.li he h.io adutned the Itwiioii »ax. 
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edifices ; and the condap-ation I'* kindled and 
pr()pa<i:atcd by the iifninneiable fires A\hich aie 
necessary for the siili^isteiice ami niamifactures 
of a great city. Instead of the mutual svin- 
pathy \\ hich iWght comfort and assist the dis- 
tressed, they dreadfully expeiience tlie vices and 
passions which are released from the fear of 
punishment ; the tottering houses are pillaged 
by intrepid avarice ; revenge embraces the mo- 
ment, and selects the victim ; and tlie eartli often 
swallows the assassin, or the ravishcr, in the 
corisuimnation of their crimes. Superstition in- | 
volves the present danger with invisible terrors; 1 
and if the image of death may sometimes he , 
subservient to the virtue or repentance of indi- | 
viduals, an affrighted people is more forcibly ; 
moved to expect the end of the vvoihh or to j 
deprecate with servile homage tlie vviath of an j 
avenging Deity. 

It-, III- JEthiojiia and Egypt have 
been '-tiematised in (very age, as the 
A It. 'ii'j. origi'ud '•tmroe and scininaiy of tlie 
plague.^' In a damp, hot, stagnating air, this 
African fever is geneiated from the putrefaction 
of animal sulstatices, and especially from the 
swanns of locusts, not less de'tnutivc to man- 
kind in their death than in their lives. The 
fatal disease vvhich depopulated the eartli in the 
time of Justinian and his successors, 'S first ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of Pelusium, be- 
tween the Serbonian bog and the eastern channel 
of the Nile. Fiotn thence, tracing as it v\ere 
a double path, it spread to the east, over Syria, 
Persia, and the Indies, and penetratctl to the 
west, along the coast of Africa, and over the 
continent of Europe. In the -pruig of the se- 
cond year, Con^t. ntinople, (ho'cr li’iee (-1 fiuir 
month', vjdtcd by ll.c p.^nlcuce; .r..d Pio- 
copiu-'. v\ho *.1 -Li ^ Lil progtj.' ' .m 1 i ,.!»•' 

V itii the cv of a |:1.} 'a J.m.* j Lii'nlaU »! the 
skill and ddictnee of ihcccvd.. o IjI 1i eo». i p- 
tion of thejhigucuf ’ The inlv-tti.-n 

vs as 'ometiii’.L'' aniU/unc; d by tlie M-'leus if a 
distempered fanc\v. autl ilje victim despaired as 
soon as he had licaitl the menace and felt the 
stroke of an invisible spectre. But the greater 
number, in tlieir beds, in tlie streets, in their 
usual occupation, were surprised by a sliglit 
fever; so sliglit, indeed, that neither the pulse 
nor the colour of the patient gave any signs of 
tlie approaching danger. The same, the next, 
or the succeeding day, it v\ as declared by the 
swelling of theglinds, particularly those of the 
groin, of the aim-pitN, and uiuier the ear; and 
when these buboes or tumours were opened, they 
were found to contain a cna/, or black substance, 
of the size of a lentil. If they came to a just 
swelling and suppuration, the patient v^as saved 

S7 I Save rpid i-ln-iiTP Vf. .a-l", -VrTf .l.iif tn 

ceminc r,“-tiU-i!i 1 fii-.iKV 1', tl,' ’ i.-tl- •'!, n-i , 1 17 J 

S^ 1 ht iTTi at jil'‘.,'ue -a ! :> h r in .US -.n tl'O t.-l* tc 
( r.M-i, < ritua i,,m u 1 ' MS) n u t U- .n I r.-, sii.-J.r-- 

J 11. agitlit'i- il V }' 1 IM h'lCrn. iC " r 

r.iul Ih.x.-.a- (I r. < 4. 5 - 77''. 777 i-r.,..- .1 1 r, U-.t ti 

1. IV r ■> ji 'ill -. 1 , Mh.> 'r'l.-s It I t ,. . „■ -» I a t* r- « ; r I 1 . . ' 

of ' K'l.'r 1 iirmiriT' 1 1 I '* in '1 *'«- lur 1 1 ruin’, ■ t .Vi ‘■S'l ► nu, 

(p M '.'ir.l..fllv..uli.ru-..n ' 

'■J Dr Fr, ind iH'-t. VnC.. n. ”10,11 p I o-.l f" i' 

sati'ti,-d that ['rc( 'inn.' rni.-t b.v <■ 'f "difii p'lN-n .In’ n I'l' V . drt 
and tue ,-t tpe teihnii. il w.ird- \tt n’^i’v rroriU ihit are r<j» »,.i- 
entitH were tomnuni 3i’d pr.ndTir Jit (ift , k Kl.mi. 

-"1 Set Thi'C'ii'dtt, 1 JI. 17- ')4. i>. l-T-l'-l Kilt Jh'krr. ••rd 
t'le pijeticai dcscnptiou tf thf same j-Sj^us; bi Lutrtuu- m U’* 


by this kind and natural dbeharge of the morbid 
humour. But if they continued htu-d and dry, 
a mortification quickly ensued, and the fifth day 
was commonly the term of his life. The fever 
was often accompanied with Ittliargy or deli- 
rium ; the bodies of the sick were covered with 
black pustules or carbuncles, the svmptoms of 
immediate death ; and in the constitutions too 
feeble to produce an eiuption, the vomiting of 
! blood was followed by a mortification of the 
bowels. To picgnant viomen the plague was 
generally mortal : yet one infant was drawn alive 
from his dead mother, and three mothers sur- 
vived the loss of their infected fa-tus. A'outh 
was the most perilous season ; and the female 
sex was less susceptible than tlie male : but every 
rank and profession was attacked with indiscri- 
minate rage, and many of those who escaped 
were deprived of the use of their speech, with- 
out being secure fiom a return of the disorder. 
Tfie physicians of Constantinople were zealous 
and skilful : but iht ir art was b.afiled by the va- 
rious symptoms and ]>ertinacicus vehemence of 
tlie disease: the same remedies were productive 
of contiary efi'ects. and the event capriciously 
disappointed their progtiostics of death or re- 
cover}’. Die order of funerals, and the right of 
sepulchres, were confounded; those who were 
left without friends or servants, lay unburied in 
the streets, or in their desolate houses ; and a 
magistrate was autliorised to collect the promis- 
. cuous heaps of dtad bodies to transport them 
j by land or water, and to inter them in tUep pits 
; beyond the precincts of the city. Their own 
= dan:Xer, and the pro-pect of public distress, awak- 
! cnci! MMne unior'e in the mind' of the nuM vi- 
ciou' i f n ankiml ; the cojitidiiHe of laalth again 
ie\i\idihvu pa",i*n'ai d 1 ahits ; luit philo'ophy 
ir.h't ili'd.iin thei'b crvatinu of Bniupii-s, that 
the ll'.o' uf ‘i.ih men were ;_ujin\d by the pecu- 
h ti fiiM.ui < f U ir.."e in ; lOV'dtnie. He fiirgot, 

■ oi p,.i}u p- .-L 'i.vKt'y ici-i Ihiii-ih that the plague 
, ha<{ ti'Uclud tl.e ptison of Ju'iinian luuDjtlf; 

' but the al.’KihieUs diet of the emi'eror ma\ sug- 
I gtst, as in ti.e cu'C of Socratt-., a more rational 
i and honourable caU'C for his rtcovery.P*- Dur- 
I ing lus sickness, the public consternation was 
1 expressed in the habits of the citizens ; and their 
i idienes-, and despondence occasioned a general 
; scarcity in ti»c capital of the East. 

I Contajiion isthem'ei)arables\mp- _ 

^ , , • , . '1 Extent and 

j tom or the plague ; v\ inch, by mutual darati.in. 

\ respiration, is transfused from the 
itifccted persons to the lungs and stomach of 
[ those who approach them. M Idle philosophers 
i believe and tremble, it is singular, that tlie exist- 
j eiice of a real danger should have been denied 
! 1>\ a people most prone to vain and imaginary 

— l;Sl ) I mdeSnit to Dr HnrUtr f' r an «‘1il*nrate rnnimentary 
nt’ tin- 1 rfXt i.f Thm Mlule--, % lui ir*k> i>t mu iMtje, I V ftirt in >■*>. .-if'iifl 
.tinn, . wlii.’h iin n< uncKi .n si A! irk ulTari, hj Faul- 

Unu, r niu'i-i, .in >• d j-f u-. i-h-r 

*il 'Ihii-'ud,*' I I , ili't til' in'iTti.-ti r. iild orij he 

on<-e n I ’.t t ■ -ur « i"- I 'il t.’mi'i e\i>. riti.i c i'*- ti iiUl’ue, 

I r.liM.r-K. th.U ' .It- Jir.-I . <1 1 (1 p-< T r-t -..nW Iiiii'.t 

} the -.et ■ ' .itt 11 » 1 - vi tt. - r-l . f'li’ij i- . • ti rn ..1 I.ii'H.slHia- 

»l t n'" < t itT 11, -»i.l ’ ' I ( r .I It i. ' ! . 1 r Vf, .1 

' A. 1 . .1' • - t t* . . iM. ir i'..' I M 't 1. . I lu.u-ts, L> ll-c twi- .kI- 

1.1 t-tllLsliuS ittU ci.i f 1'-' 
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terrors. 93 Yet the f^jllovv-citizens of Procopius 
were satisfied, by some short and partial expe- 
rience, that the infection could not be gained by 
the closest conversation ; and this persuasion 
might support the assiduity of friends or physi- 
cians in the care of the sick, whom inhuman 
prudence would have condemned to solitude and 
despair. But the fatal security, like the pre- 
destination of the Turks, must have aided the 
progress of the contagion ; and those salutary 
precautions to which Europe is indebted for her 
safety, were unknown to the government of Jus- 
tinian. No restraints were imposed on the free 
and frequent intercourse of the Roman provinces ; 
from Persia to France, the nations ere mingleil 
and infected by ^^ars and emigrations ; and the 
pestilential odour which lurks for years in a hale 
of cotton, was imported, by the abuse of trade, 
into the most distant regions. The mode of its 
propagation is explained by the remark of Pro- 
copius himself, that it ah^ ays spread from the 
sea-coast to the inland country ; the most seques- 
tered islands and mountains were successively 
visited j the places which had escaped the fury of 
its first passage, were alone exposed to the con- 
tagion of the ensuing year. The winds might 
diffuse that subtle venom ; hut unless the atmo- 
fephere be previously disposed for its reception, 
the plague would soon expire in the cold or tem- 
perate climates of the earth. Such was the 
universal corruption of the air, that the pesti- 
lence which burst forth in the fifteenth year of 
Justinian was not checked or alleviated by any 
difference of the seasons. In time, its first 
malignity was abated and dispersed j the disease 
alternately languished and revived j but it was 
not till the end of a calamitous period of fifty- 
two years, that mankind recovered their health, or 
the air resumed it-s pure and salubrious quality. 
No facts have been preserved to sustain an ac- 
count, or even a conjecture, of the numbers that 
perished in this extraordinary mortality. I only 
find, that during three months, five, and at length 
fen, thousand persoJis died each day at Constan- 
tinople; that mai’V cities of the East were left 
vacant, and tinit in several distiiets of Italy the 
harve-'t and the vintage withered on the ground. 
Tile triple se()ur:^e of v\ar, {lestilence, ami fa- 
mine, aiHicted the subjects of Justinian, and his 
reign is disgraced by a visible decrease of tJie 

‘■"i Men! tJ.At fha ic'ip i- (’•''rt.-iiri' u-. fr m 

I.vt ’■efii'. Vt:-'."?’ . (.,i' n, .Til 'iT’iinn exi’t-rs tu e ij'. 1" — 

.i’'J ht n’l'ii.o I'nf-’.-. I' ' — • f \ i*ie .I'ltfiirv '*1111. 'ti ol fh- 
Kirii' h !,iri> whu M-irtci M i’i tl't .e «r 1 7 .JII. Vft th»se 

Hire tti« r..tent r Hi t sj-i . f.sf. r> "f t ,-1 wl'n h, in a 

fi-w . 5 ., ,,v vi.oMi , t>Kiir i IV't. .if VI ir-e-lK 

I’m-., IT"') I >t .1 that, n the iirL-mt li nirof j. n-i ei.tj and trralf, 
no more th.in ■ti 50UI3 iSe- Vvr, s, r le. rinai'ue., torn 1 

p. '.i"! 

'U 1 he >tr*irc i—ertion^ •-f Fp' i'I'mI', ev'e >a/> ovre • 

K'l.a-'T- .ire o'ertl.nwn hs t’n -nl > .. a < vr-is-'iee c.f 

Afte'' -.on'e i f rhrinru , rlu 'TuI- of tin* '.ei, ..Vt IVoco- 

.„(■ M-e-i hid he”!. iMf.'i'irii' .ite«i under the ot 

.n hnieiK' inii a literal interjiret it. .n mii'i >1 pnuline ne’ 

trrl''^!ate «hi^ ji.i.-iire, “'two ' in.tirwl r- i h- i , . " I-iii 1 »ni isnoirict 
01 t”eir mntuts If we drop the mio. t' i;. the r* nii..-*in:r mi Mifue 
M J - 1 m^rnd of insnnd- H'’iiid turnidi ons- L-inclreti nui.ioiS', a 
numls-r not whnii\ iriadirii>Mhh>. 

1 The ( ivili in-, of the dnrker -lires t .ire e>t.ih'» httl in ahM'rd 
inroniprehtfiiMhle moiJe of (jinn.itmr., whic h i, noj ]>.ir:td In, authority 
and cii'tnni. In their Tet.-r<-ri( . >• to the • i-h , the 1 .0 d- ..t', ai d f*ie 
Institutes, thev menn.in the number, not of the hnt oni_, .if the 


sumbenng the book, the tale, aad the Uw 


human species, wdiich has never Iveen repaired in 
some of the fairest countries of the globe.93 
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Idea of the Homan Jurisprudence^ — The Lau's 
of the Kiug^. — The Tieelve Tables of the 
! i)ecemi'irS‘ — The Laws of the People. — 2'he 
Decrees of the Senate. — The Edicts of the 
ytaghlrates and Emperors. — Authority of the 
Civilians. — Code, Pandects, E'ovels, and Insti- 
tutes of Justinian : — L Rights of Persons . — j 
11. Rights of Things. — III. Private Injuries 
and Actions. — IV. Crimes aJid Punishments. 

The vain titles of the victories of Thenvii 
Justinian are crumbled into dust; 
but the name of the legislator is inscribed on a 
fair and everlasting monument. Under his 
reign, and by his care, the civil jurisprudence 
was digested in the immortal works of the Code, 
the Pandects, and the Institutes : ^ the public 
reason of the Romans has been silently or stu- 
diously transfused into the domestic institutions 
of Europe,‘-i and the laws of Justinian still 
command the respect or obedience of independ- 
ent nations. Wise or fortunate is the prince who 
connects his own reputation with the honour and 
interest of a perpetual order of men. The de- 
fence of tlieir founder is the first cause which in 
every age lias exercised the zeal and industry of 
the civilian^. They piously commemorate his 
virtues; dissemble or deny his failings, and 
fiercely cliastise the guilt or folly of the rebels 
who presume to sully the majesty of the purple. 

The idolatry of love has provoked, it usually 
happens, the rancour of o))position : the charac- 
ter of Justinian has been exposed to the blind 
vehemence of fiattery and invective ; and the 
injustice of a sect (the Anti^Tnbonuins) has ’ 

refused all praise and merit to the prince, his 
ministers, and his lavvs.3 Attached to no party, 
interested only for the truth and candour of his- 
tory, and directed by the most temperate and 
skilful guides,-^ I enter with just diffidence on 
tlie subject of civil law, wliich has exhausted so 
many learned lives, and clothed the walls of 
such Spacious libraries. In a single, if possible, 
in a short chapter, I shall trace the Roman ju- I 

rinprudence fioni Romulus to Justinian,’’ appre- \ 

2 fTL-rm*nT BiIh’* ’a, Hunijary. r'lind, and Scotland, hare re- £ 

TLi' I'd thf'ii a-< t ' .1 'I'! I’H >n rL'-.i'. I'l Kr.ini t?, leal', &c. they ' 

a u.fect -'C , n‘ir^, t 'iiiii’fii. ^ ami tht> wi-n respected in 
Ineland, tr.-m ''teT}i..n to Fd-v tnl I. mir mtional .fustinian (Duck, 
dt. {'>u ct Am t.iruHi*. .r in-. < mu'-, 1 11 t 1 Heineccui', Hi-t. 

.lurj-- < lermamci, c .1, I. .\u j — i i I. ar.d the leijii hiaconans crfeach 
counm 1 

■> Fnnci- H-rttoman. a leanwl nd .a. iite lawyer of the XTith 
to ni'.rt r < ii.u.'i-,. ind to [diMse ihe Chancellor 
de I'lli.pital. lIi-> Ai.t!- 1 r.lioii' n't., (\»hirh I hd'e ne\er bien able 
to fir.ici'rei ’VIS pu' ’i-hid .-i 1 reiK h in Ui'io and his sect w.ts 
pr«>p«:d*ed 111 i lUs, ( )p]'. tom. iiu s>lloge m- p. 171 

■ “ ' ’ c . ... rfully place the learned 

•vsor, who ditd at Halle 
velle I’lbiiutht-'lue (ler* 
irks have lieen coilectecl 
The treatises which I 

ha^e 'epar.uelv used are, 1. Histona Juris lUunam et <«rmanii 1 , Lutrd. 

BiMc. in Svo. i "jntatfm.i ' 

pnidenti im iliustrantiuin , 2 vols. 

.V Klenienta .Juris ( imIis secundun 
Bat 17'*1. in S».s t Kleinent .1 .J. 
taruin, Tra.ei t 1772, in Sm, 2 vols. 

.> Our on;'m.»l te\t is a fTn^iinent de Oriijire .Tuns (Pandect. 1. i. 
tit ii.l ‘>f I’onipo'.ias, a Roman liwcer.who lived under the Antr>- 
r’lies *“m. in s_\ll lu. p bo— J2b.). It has liwn abndsceii, 

aiid prf.liahiv corrupted, b> Tntioniaa, and since restored by Byxtkers- 
huek U *pji. tom 1 . p. 27y— jUl.j. 
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ciate the labours of that emperor, and pause to 
contemplate the principles of a science so import- 
ant to the peace and happiness of society. The 
laws of a nation form the most instructive por- 
tion of its history ; and, although I have devoted 
myself to \\ rite the annals of a declining mo- 
narchy, I shall embrace the occasion to breathe 
the pure and invigorating air of the republic. 

Laws of the primitive government of 

kin^ofRotne. Rome^ WHS composcd, with some 
political skill, of an elective king, a council of 
nobles, and a general assembly of the people. 
War and religion were administered by the su- 
preme magistrate ; and he alone proposed the 
laws, which were debated in the senate, and 
finally ratiried or rejected by a majoiity of votes 
in the thirty curi^ or parishes of the city. Ro- 
mulus, Numa, and Servius Tullius, are cele- 
brated as the most ancient legislators ; and 
each of them claims his peculiar part in the 
threefold division of jurisprudence.' TJ)e laws 
of marriage, the education of children, and the 
authority of parents, which may seem to draw 
their origin from nature itself, are ascribed to the 
untutored wisdom of Romulus. Tiie law of 
nations and of religious worship, winch Numa 
introduced, was derived from his nocturnal con- 
verse with the nymph Egeria. The cit'd law is 
attributed to the experience of Sergius : he ba- 
lanced the rights and fortunes of the seven classes 
of citizens ; and guarded, by fifty new regu- 
lations, the observance of contracts and the pu- 
nishment of crimes. The state, which he had 
inclined towards a democracy, w as changed by 
the last Tarquiii into lawless despotism; and 
when the kingly office was ahoHsheil. the patri- 
cians engrossed the benefits t>f fieedoni. The 
royal laws became odious or obsolete; the m\s- 
terious deporit was siL-ntly preserved by the 
priests and in)bles; and, at tlie end ofsixtv years, 
the citizens of Rome still complained th.it they 
were ruled by the arbitrary sentence of tlie ma- 
gistrates. Yet tiie positive institutions of the 
kings had blended themselves with the public 
and private manners of the city ; some frag- 
ments of that venerable jurisprudence s were 


adimitml L' .Vf iiri'.i, hi' Oeni’an erhtor 
S Thf mo't ar, i*-nr ' •'< 1 *’ "t I'lslP-t was sfslfnt Jm Pii/nriiirinm, 
r ' ' • ho floTHT.hf*i -..imewhit bt^.nvor 

lit •! )- 1 hi W-t jiulici a • ntu 
. s ■> Mild H' merj ms (H)'t J.i K. 

)> 1 -S 1 , mvi treciit to 
this ta'e of ronii'oinu-.. withnn' sjrTv .ent v C tliP sthip 

and rarity of mu ti a iiii.nninent of thf third ci nfur\. of t) e iUt/>->ae 
citv. I much t ih It fh' < im I’l,’ a-, thr I’-i’ii’t. ^ VI.imih'.s, 
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compiled by the diligence of antiquarians,'^ and 
above twenty texts still speak the rudeness of 
the Pelasgic idiom of the Latins. 

I shall not repeat the well-known 

^ . The twelve 

story or the UeceniMis,^ i whosnl- i..biesotihe 

lied by their actions the honour of ‘ 
inscribing on brass, or wood, or ivoiy, tlie 
TWKLVE TABLES of the Roman laws,'- They 
were dictated by the rigid and jealous spiiit of 
an aristocracy, which had jiehkd witii reluct- 
ance to the just demands of the people. Rut 
the substance of the twelve tables was adapted 
to the state of the city; and the Romans had 
emerged from barbaiism, since they were capable 
of studying and embracing tlie institutions of 
their more enlightened neighbours. A wise 
Ephesian was driven by envy fioin his native 
country : before he could reach the shores of 
Latiuiu, he had observed the various forms of 
human nature and civil society; he imparted liis 
knowledge to the legisl.itors of Rome, and a 
statue was erected in the Ibrum to the perpetual 
memory of Ilerniodorus. i ^ The names and di- 
visions of the copper money, the sole coin of 
the infant state, were of Dorian origin:'’* the 
harvests of Campania and Sicily relieved the 
wants of a people whose agriculture was often 
interrupted by war and faction; and since the 
trade was established,'^ the deputies who sailed 
from the Tybcr miglit return from the same 
harbours with a more precious cargo of political 
wisdom. I’he colonies of Great (Meece hail 
transported and impioved the arts of their mo- 
tlier country. Camce and Uhegium, Crotona 
and Tarentum. .V'jrigentuin and Syracuse, were 
in the rank of the mo-vt fiourishing cities. Tlic 
dlMiples of Pvthagoras a])]ilied j hilosopliv to 
the use of goveiiuiKUt; the unwritten laws of 
Cliaroiulas accepted tile aid ot poetry and 
nuisic,''5 and Z.iltucus framed the republic of 
the Locri.ins, which stood without alteration 
above two hundred \ears. '■ From a similar 
iV'Otive of national pride, both Livy and Dio- 
nv'-ius aie willing to believe that the deputies 
of Rome virited Athens under tlie wise and 
splendid administration of Pericles ; and the 
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laws of Solon were transfused into tlie twelve 
tables. If such an enihas'^y had indeed been 
received from the barbarians of Hesperia, the 
Roman name would have been familiar to the 
Greek's before the reign of Alexander and 
the faintest evidence would have been explored 
and celebrated by the curiosity of succeeding 
times. But the Athenian monuments are si- 
lent ; nor will it seem credi!)le that the patiicians | 
should undertake a long and iierilou*, navigation ^ 
to copy the pure->t model of a democracy. In 1 
the comparison of the tables of Solon with those j 
of the Decemvirs, some casual resemblance may i 
be founil : some rules which nature and reason . 
have revealed to every society ; some proofs of i 
a common descent from Egypt or Phcenicia.iy 
But in all tlie great lines of public and private 
jurisprudence, the legislators of Rome and 
Athens appear to be strangers or adverse to each 
other. 

Their character Whatever might bc the origin or 

and intiuence. merit of the t\\eKe tables, they 
obtained among the Romans that blind and 
partial reverence whicli the lawyers of every 
country delight to bestow on their municipal in- 
stitutions. The study is recommended by Ci- 
cero-i as equally pleasantaud instructive. “ Tliey 
amuse the mind by the rcMnembrance of old 
words and the portrait of ancient manners; 
they inculcate the soundest principles of :ro- 
** vernment and morals: and I am not afraid t<.> 

** affirm, that the brief composition of the De- 
“ cemvirs surpasses in genuine value tlie libra- 
<» ries of Grecian philosophy. How admirable,” 
says TuUy, with honest or adected prejudice, 

“ is the wisdom of our ancestors 1 We alone 
** are the masters of civil prudence, and our su- 
** periority is the more conspicuous, if we deign 
“ to cast our eyes on the rude and almost udi- 
“ culoiJs juiisprudi.ncc of Draco, of Solon, and 
*• of Lveurgus.” Tho twelve tables were com- 
mitted to the meninry uf tlie young and the 
meditation oftiie old; they vve-ro transcribed and 
illustrated VMth K .iiiied diligence : tliey liad es- 
caped the iLiine*. of the (hull', they sui)sixtod in 
tlie .ige of Justinian, aiul their suj)>equent loss 
has been imperfectly restored by tlie labours of 


modern critics. Cut although these venerable 
monuments were considereil as tlie rule of right 
and the fountain of justice, -3 they were over- 
whelmed by the weight and variety of new laws, 
which, at the end of live centuries, became a 
grievance more intolerable than the vices of the 
city.-^ Three thousand brass plates, the acts of 
the senate and people, were deposited in the 
Capitol.-’ and some of the acts, as the Julian 
law against extortion, surpassed tlie number of 
an hundred chapters. The Decemvirs had 
neglected to import the sanction of Zaleucus, 
which so long maintained the integrity of his 
Tepiiblic. A Locrian who proposed any new law', 
stood forth in the assembly of the people with a 
cord round his neck, and if the law was rejected, 
the innovator was instantly strangled. 

! The Decemvirs had been named, Laws of the 
and their tables w’ere approved, by 
! an assembly of the centuries, in which riches 
I preponderated against numbers. To the first 
! class of Romans, the proprietors of one hundred 
I thousand pounds of copper,-? ninety-eight votes 
I were assigned, and only ninety-five were left for 
the six inferior classes, distributed according to 
their substance by the artful policy of Servius, 

1 But the tribunes soon established a more spe- 
cious and popular maxim, that every citizen has 
an equal ilglit to enact the laws which he is 
hoiuul lo (‘b,.y. Instead ('f the cnifunei, they 
cuJiveiieu the and tlic patricians, after an 

I impotent st(U_.../!e. "uliP'itfed to tJie iLcreesof 
' an a-,>cmMy. in unichtla-ii voti's u i, ’ e coiitbiind- 
eil with tiujse of the meanest ]}le' e!.iiib. Yet as 
! long as the ti Ilies sncces ,ive!y [)'is-,ed over n urovv 
' aiul gave their voices alon.l, the con- 

I duct of vach citizen was exposed to the eyes and 
: cars of Ills friends anil countrymen. The inf-ol- 
veiit ilebtor consulted the wishes of 1 is creditor; 
the client would liavc blushed to oppose tiie 
views of his patron; the general w.is rullowed 
by his veterans, and the aspect of a grave magis- 
trate was a living losson to the multitude. A 
! new incthoil of secret ballot abolished the infiu- 
: eiue of fear and shame, of honour and interest, 

. an<l the abuse of freedom acceleratetl the pro- 
gress <;f aiurchy and despotism. Xiie Romans 
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had aspired to be equal ; they were levelled by 
the equality of servitude; aud the dictates of 
Augustus were patiently ratified by the formal 
consent of the tribes or centuries. Once, and 
once only, he experienced a sinceie and strenu- 
ous opposition. His sulijects had resigned all 
political liberty ; they defended the freedom of 
domestic life. A law which enfoiced the obli- 
gation, and strengthened the bonds of marriage, 
was clamorously rejected ; Propertius, in the 
arms of Delia, applauded the victory of licen- 
tious love ; and the project of reform was sus- 
pended till a new and more tractable generation 
had arisen in the world. Such an example 
was not necessary to instruct a prudent usurper 
of the mischief of popular assemblies; and their 
abolition, which Augustus had silently preparetl, 
was accomplished without resistance, and almost 
without notice, on the accession of his sncccs- 
sor.3i Sixty thousand plebeian legislators, whom 
numbers made formidalde, and poverty secure, 
were supplanted by six hundred senators, who 
held their honours, their fortunes, and tlieir 
lives, by the clemency of the emperor. The loss 
Decrees of the of cxccutive powcr wus alleviated by 
senate. tlic gift of legislative authority ; and 1 
Ulpian might assert, after the practice of two 1 
hundred years, that the decrees of the senate ob- i 
tained the force and validity of laws. In the ! 
times of freedom, the resolves of the people had • 
often been dictated by the passion or error of the | 
moment: the Conielian, l^nnpeian. and Julian i 
laws, were adapted by a single hand to the pre- | 
vailing disorders ; but the senate, under t!>e reign 
of the CaJsais, was composetl of m.igi'iti.Ues anil ' 
lauyers, and in (pie^tions of ]iri\ate jiai'puu 
dence, the integiity of their jndgnn nt was scU 
ilom perverted bv fear or int-.ie-t.^- 
Liii'N if ti « The siUnce or ambigrity ('f the 
prd:wr-i. supplied hv tile “cca-'iotul 

FDicrs of those magisriates who were invt-sred 
withthe of tile '“tale. This ancunf j)ie- 
rogative of tlie Rom.ui kings was transfeircil. in 
their respective offices, to the consuls and dic- 
tators, the censors and jira’tors ; and a similar : 
right was assumed by the tribunes of the people, 1 
the iediles, and the proconsuls. At Rome, and j 
in the provinces, the duties of the subject, and 
the intentions of the governor, were proclaimed ; i 
and the civil jurisprudence was reforme<l by the | 
annual edicts of the supreme judge, the pra’tor • 
of the city. As soon as he ascended his tribunal, 
he announced by the voice of the crier, anti af- 
terwards insciibed on a white wall, the rules 
which he propoved to follow in tin* decision of 
doubtful cases, and the relief which his equity 
would alTord from tlie precise rigenir of ancient 
statutes. A principle of «liscretion more conge- 
nial to monarchy wa^ introduced into the repub- 


lic : the art of respecting the name, and eluding 
the efficacy, of the law-,, was improved by suc- 
cessive prtetors ; subtleties and fictions were 
invented to defeat tlie jilainest meaning of tlie 
Decemvirs, and where tlie end was salutary, the 
means were fio<[uently ahsuul. The secret or 
probable wish of the dead was suffered to pre- 
vail over the order cif succession and the forms of 
testaments ; and the claimant, who was excluded 
from the character of heir, accepteil with equal 
pleasure from an indulirent pra'tor the possession 
of the g«)ods of his late kinsman or henefactor. 
In the redress of private wrongs, compensations 
and fines were substituted to the obsolete rigour 
of tlie twelve tables; time and space were anni- 
hilated by fanciful suppositions ; and the plea of 
youth, or fraud, or violence, annulled the obli- 
gation, or excused tlie performance, of an incon- 
venient contract. A jurisdiction thus vague and 
arbitrary was exposed to the most dangerous 
abuse: the substance, as well as the form of jus- 
tice, were often sacrificed to the prejudices of 
virtue, the bias of laudable aliection, and the 
grosser seductions of interest or resentment. 
IJut the errors or vices of each pra?tor expired 
with his annual office; such maxims alone as 
had been ajiproved by reason and practice were 
copied by succeeding judges ; the rule of pro- 
ceeding was defined by the solution of new 
cases ; and the temptations of injustice were re- 
moved by the Cornelian law. which compelled 
the pra‘tor of the year to adhere to the ktter and 
spirit of Ills fir-.t in-odamation. ''■* It wa> u^erved 
fin* the <.urii>->iry and learning of H.uliiaii, to 
accomp!i'>h thv* ikslgii wliicli liid l.eiii conceived 
by tlie gciiin-, of C.es.ir; and tlie pnetoi-^ltip of 
.SaUiii-' JaUan, an einuieiU l.iwvei. w.i'- iui- 
m<'rtall''vd by the cmnpo-juon of u- , .rvctjii 
tl>e i-f I’LTt.vt Fnicr. Thi', well- 
(hgested code was latitied by tiio emperor 
and the senate; ii,e Imig divorce of law and 
equity v\a•^ at length rceontiUd; and, instead 
of die twvhe'* tables, the perpetual edict vv.is 
fixed as the invariable standoi'd of civil juris- 
prudence.^^ 

From AugusHis to Trajan, the cor«itatiom 
modest Ca'sars were content to pro- 
mulgate their edicts in the various 
characters of a Roman magistrate ; and, in the 
decrees of the senate, the episties and oratvms 
of the prince were respectfully inserted. Ha- 
drian appears to have been the first who as- 
sumed, without d[sgui*,e, the plenitude of legis- 
lative power. And thk innovation, so agreeable 
to his active mind, vvas countenanced by the 
patience of the times, and his long absence from 
tlie seat of government. The same policy was 
emliraccd by succeeding monarchs, and, accord- 
ing to the har-^h metaphor of TertuUian, “ the 
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“ gloomy and intricate forest of ancient laws 
“ was cleared away by the axe of royal mandates 
** a.nd constitutions.'" During four centuries, 
from Hadrian to Justinian, the public and pri- 
vate jurisprudence was moulded by the will of 
the sovereign ; and few institutions, either hu- 
man or divine, w^ere permitted to stand on their 
former basis. The origin of Imperial legislation 
was concealed by the darkness of ages and the 
terrors of armed despotism ; and a double fiction 
was propagated by the servility, or perhaps the 
ignorance, of the civilians, who basked in the 
sunshine of the Roman and Byzantine courts. 
I. To the prayer of the ancient Ca?sars, the 
people or the senate had sometimes granted a 
personal exemption from the obligation and 
penalty of particular statutes ; and each indul- 
gence was an act of jurisdiction exercised by 
*he republic over the first of her citizens. His 
Humble privilege was at length transformed into 
me prerogative of a tyrant ; and the Latin ex- 
pression of released from the laws,*’ 3® was 
supposed to exalt the emperor above all human 
restraints, and to leave his conscience and reason 
as the sacred measure of his conduct. 2. A 
similar dependence was implied in the decrees 
of the senate, which, in every reign, defined the 
titles and powers of an elective magistrate. 
But it was not before the ideas, and even the 
language, of the Romans liad l)een corrupted, 
that a ro^al law,3y and an irrevocable gift of the 
people, were created by the fancy of Ulpian, or 
more probably of Tribonian hinuelf.-*'' and the 
origin of Imperial power, though false in fact, 
and slavish in its consequence, was supported 
on a principle of freedom and justice. “ The 
“ pleasure of the emperor has the 
power. « vigour and effect of law, since the 
** Roman people, by the royal law, have trans- 
ferred to tlieir prince the full extent of their 
** own power and sovereignty.” The will of 
a single man, of a child perliaps, was allowed 
to prevail over the wisdom of ages and the 
inclinations of millions; and the degenerate 
Greeks v%'ere proud to declare, that in his Ihiiids 
alone the arbitrary exercise of legi'^lation coul<l 
be safely dcjjo-sited. What interest or pas- 
“ sion,” C'XcLums Theopliilus in the court of 
Justinian. “ can reach the calm and sublime 
“ elevation of the monarch? he is already master 
of the lives and fortunes of his sufyects; and 
“ those who have incurred his displeasure, aie 
already numbered with the dead.” "i- Dis- 


daining the language of flattery, the historian 
may confess, that in questions of private juris- 
prudence, the absolute sovereign of a great 
empire can seldom be influenced by any personal 
considcratioiis. Virtue, or even reason, will 
suggest to Ills impartial mind, that he is the 
guardian of peace and equity, and that the in- 
terest of society is inseparably connected w ifh 
his own. Under the weakest and most vicious 
reign, the seat of justice was filled by the wisdom 
and integrity of Papinian and Ulpian and 
the purest materials of the Code and Pandects 
are inscriljed with the names of Caracalla and 
his ministers.'*^ The tyrant of Rome was some- 
times the benefactor of the provinces. A dagger 
terminated the crimes of Domitian ; but the 
prudence of Nerva confirmed his acts, which, 
in the joy of their deliverance, had been re- 
scinded by an indignant senate. -<3 
Yet in the rescripts,*'^ replies to the rescripts, 
consultations of the magistrate, the wisest of 
princes might be deceived by a partial exposition 
of the case. And this abuse, which placed their 
hasty decisions on the same level with mature 
and deliberate acts of legislation, was ineffectu- 
ally condemned by the sense arid exam])le of 
Trajan. The rescripts of the emperor, hisgm;r^s 
ami decrees, liis edicts and praiiinatic sanctions, 
were siihscrilied in purple ink, -^7 and transmitted 
to the pi evinces as general or special laws, 
which the magistrates vvere bound to execute, 
and the people to oliey. But as their number 
continually multiplied, tlie rule of obedience 
became each day more doubtful and obscuie, 
till the will of the sovereign was fixed and as- 
certained in the Gregorian, the llerrnogenian, 
and the Tlieodosian codes. The two first, of 
which some fragments have escaped, were 
framed by two private lawyers, to preserve the 
constitutions of the Pagan emperors from Ha- 
drian to Constantine. Tlie thirtl, which is still 
extant, was digested in sixteen books by the 
order of the younger Theodosius, to consecrate 
tlie laws of the Christian princes from Constan- 
tine to his own reign. But the tluee codes 
obtained an equal authority in the tril)unals ; 
and any act which was not included in the sa- 
cred deposit might be disregarded by tlie judge 
as Spurious or obsolete. -*3 

.Vinong savage nations, the want r^rmiofthe 
of letters is imjierfectly supplied Ijv 
the Use of visible signs, which awaken attention, 
and perpetuate the remembrance of any public 
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or private transaction. The jurisprudence of 
the first Romans exhibited the scenes of a pan- 
tomime; the words were adapted to the gestures, 
and the slightest error or neglect in the ybrwts 
of proceeding was sufficient to annul the sub- 
stance of the fairest claim. The communion 
of the marriage-life was denoted by the necessary 
elements of fire and water and the divorced 
wife resigned tlie bunch of keys, by the delivery 
of which she had been invested with the govern- 
ment of the family. The manumission of a 
son, or a slave, was performed by turning him 
round with a gentle blow on the cheek ; a work 
was prohibited by the casting of a stone ; pre- 
scription was interrupted by the breaking of a 
branch ; the clenched fist was the symbol of a 
pledge or deposit ; the right hand was the gift 
of faith and confidence. The indenture of co- 
venants w'as a broken straw ; weights and scales 
were introduced into every payment; and the 
heir who accepted a testament, was sometimes 
obliged to snap his fingers, to cast away his gar- 
ments, and to leap and dance T^ith real or 
affected transport, If a citizen pursued any 
stolen goods into a neighbour’s house, he con- 
cealed his nakedness with a linen towel, and hid 
his face with a mask or basin, lest he should 
encounter the eyes of a virgin or a matron. 

In a civil action, the plaintiff touched the ear of 
his witness, seized his reluctant adversary by 
the neck, and implored, in solemn lamentation, 
the aid of his fellow-citizens. The tw'o competi- 
tors grasped each other’s hand as if they stood 
prepared for combat before the tribunal of the 
praetor; he commanded them to produce the 
object of the dispute ; they went, tliey returned 
with measured steps, and a clod of earth was 
cast at his feet to represent the field for wliich 
they contended. This occult science of the 
words and actions of law was the inheritance | 
of the pontiffs and patricians. Like the Clial- 1 
djean astrologers, they announced to their clients 
the days of business and repose ; these import- 
ant trifles w'ere interwoven with the religion of 
Numa ; and, after the publication of the twelve 
tables, the Roman people was still enslaved by 
the ignorance of judicial proceedings. The 
treachery of some plebeian officers at length 
revealed the profitable mystery ; in a more en- 
lightened age, the legal actions were derided 
and observ’ed ; and the same antiquity which 
sanctified the practice, obliterated the use and 
meaning, of this primitive language. 

A more liberal art was cultivated, 
oftheTivii however, by the sages of Rome, 
lawifTs. \sho, in a stricter sense, may be con- 
sidered as the authors of the ci\il law. The 
alteration of the idiom and maniuTs of the 
Romans rendered the st\le of tlie twelve mbits 


less familiar to each rising generation, and the 
doubtful passages were imperfectly explained 
by the study of legal antiquarians. To define 
the ambiguities, to circumscribe the latitude, to 
apply the principles, to extend the consequences, 
to reconcile the real or apparent contradictions, 
was a much nobler and more important task ; 
and the province of legislation was silently in- 
vaded by the expounders of ancient statutes. 
Their subtle interpretations concurred vv ith the 
equity of the praetor, to reform the tyranny of 
the darker ages : however strange or intricate 
the means, it was the aim of artificial jurispru- 
dence to restore the simple dictates of nature 
and reason, and the skill of private citizens was 
usefully employed to undermine the public in- 
stitutions of their country. The revolution of 
almost one thousand years, from the twelve 
tables to the reign of Justinian, may be divided 
into three periods almost equal in duration, and 
distinguished from each other by the mode of 
instruction and the character of the civilians. ^3 
Pride and ignorance contributed, The first 
during the first period, to confine 
within narrow limits the science -W-eis. 
of the Roman law. On the public days of 
market or assembly, the masters of the art were 
seen w’alking in the forum, ready to impart the 
needful advice to the meanest of their fellow'- 
citizens, from whose votes, on a future occasion, 
they might solicit a grateful return. As their 
years and honours increased, they seated them- 
selves at home on a cliair or throne, to e\])ect 
with patient gravity the visits of their clients, 
who at tlie dawn of day, from the town and 
countrv'. began to thundvr at their door. The 
duties of social life, and tlie incidents of judicial 
proceeding, w\ie the ordinary subject of tlicso 
con''ultati4nK, and the verb.d or wruten cpiniou 
of tlic was tVamefl according to the 

rules of prudence and law, Thevouths of their 
own Older and family were permitted to listen ; 
their children enjoyed the benefit of more private 
lessons, and the Mucian race was long renowned 
for the hereditary knowledge of the civil law. 
The second period, the learned and 

, , * « . . j Second neriod. 

splendul age or jurisprudence, may a. r. c. 

be extended from the birth of Cicero 
to the reign of Severus Alexander. A system 
was formed, schools were instituted, books were 
composed, and both the living and the dead be- 
came subservient to the instruction of the student. 
The tripartite of .Elius Pajtus, sumamed Catus, 
or tlie Cunning, was preserved as tlie oldest 
work of jurisprudence. Cato the censor derived 
some additional fame from his legal studies, and 
those of his son • the kindred appellation of Mu- 
cius Sc.xvola was illustrated by three sages of 
the law ; hut the perfection of the science wa-j 
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ascribed to Servius Sulpicius, their disciple, and 
the friend of Tully ; and tlie long succession, 
which shone itli equal lustre under the republic 
and under the Ca’-^ars, is finally closed by the 
respectable characters of Papinian, of Paul, and 
of Ulpian. Their names, and the various titles of 
their productions, have been minutely preserved, 
and the example of Labeo may suggest some 
iflea of their diligence and fecundity. That 
eminent lawyer of the Augustan age di\idcd 
the year between the city and country, between 
business and composition ; and four hundred 
books are enumerated as the fruit of his retire- 
ment. Of the collections of his rival Capito, 
the two hundred and fifty-ninth hook is expressly 
quoted ; and few teacliers could deliver their 
opinions in less than a century of volumes. 
In the third period, between the 
reigns of Alexander and Justinian, 
ss8-i‘^o0. oracles of jurisprudence were 

almost mute. The measure of curiosity had 
been filled ; the throne was occupied by tyrants 
and barbarians ; the active spirits were diverted 
by religious disputes ; and the professors of 
Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, were hum- 
bly content to repeat the lessons of their more 
enlightened predecessors. Prom tlie slow ad- 
vances and rapid decay of tlu'se legal studies, it 
may be inferred, that they require a state of 
peace and refuieinent. Fioin tiie multitude of 
voluminous civilians "ho fill the intennedi.ite 
space, it is evident, that such stmlies may be 
pursued, and sucli works may be perronne<l, 
with a common share of judgment, experience, 
and industry. The genius of Cicero and Virgil 
was more sensibly felt, as each revolving age 
had been found incapalde of producingasimilar 
or a second ; but the most eminent teachers of 
the law were assured of leaving disciples equal 
or superior to thcmselvcs in merit and reputa- 
tion. 

Ti.e^r Tlio juii^prnilrace "Ijicli l.,ul 

‘oyhv. been gro-^^ly adapted to the want-, 
of the first Roman'', was poli-vlied .uid impnAed, 
in the seventh ceatuiv of the city, by the alliance 
of (irecian piulo-opliy. Tiie Sc.vvolasbad been 
taught livu'eanh expel itiice; but Serviu- Sul- 
jiiclus v\as the frst civilian "ho e-t<,b]ished In', 
art on a certain and gen>.ral theory. For the 
discernment <)t’ truth and falseliood he applied, 
as an infallible nde, the logic of Arivtcuie and 
the Stoics, reduced particular cases to geutial 
principles, and dlfi'uscd over the shajicle-s mass 
the light of order and cliKpai-iKe. Ciieio, hi-, 
contemporary and fiieiid, declined ihe leputat.oii 
of a professed lawyer ; but the jun-'j»n'deiice of 
his country was adorned by In-, incomp o-able , 
genius, wbieh convt.rts into gold every o'J.it 
that it touches. Afier the example of Piafo. 
he composed a republic ; and, for tiie Use of hi . 


republic, a treatise of laws : in which he labours 
to deduce, from a celestial origin, the wrisdom 
and justice of the Roman constitution. The 
whole univeise, according to his .sublime liypo- 
thesis, forms one immense cunimonvvealth : gods 
and men, wlio participate of the same essence, 
are members of the same community ; reason 
prescribes tlie law of nature and nations ; and 
all positive instiuitions, however modified by 
accident or custom, are drawn from the rule of 
right, which the Deity has inscribed on every 
virtuous mind. From these philosophical mys- 
teries, he mildly excludes the sceptics, who refuse 
to believe, and the Epicureans, who are unwilling 
to act. The latter disdain the care of the re- 
public; he advises them to slumber in their 
shady gardens. But he humbly entreats that 
the new academy would be silent, since lier bold 
objections would too soon desti'oy the fair and 
well-ordered structure of his lofty system. 
Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno, he represents as the 
only teachers who arm and instruct a citizen for 
the duties of social life. Of these, the armour 
of the Stoics w'as found to be of tlie firmest 
temper; and it was chiefly worn, both for use 
and ornament, in the schools of jurisprudence. 
From the portico, the Roman civilians learned 
to live, to reason, and to tlie: but they imbibed 
in some dej:ree the prejiuiicos of the sect; the 
love of pmadox, the peitinaclous habits of dis- 
pute, and a minute attachment to words and 
verbal distu.etions. Tlie superiority oi'form to 
malU-r "as intr<»daced to aseertain the right to 
property: and the equality of cri nes is coun- 
ten.ihccd by an opinion of Trebatius, '“T tliat he 
"ho touches the ear, touches the whole body; 
and tiiat lie who steals fioin an heap of corn, 
or an hogsliead of wine, is guilty of the entire 
theft. 

Arms, eloquence, and the study 
of the civil law, promoted a citizen 
to tlio honours of the Homan state ; and the 
tiirc-e profession-^ were sometimes more conspi- 
cuous l»y ll'cir univin in the same character. In 
the con'porition of the edict, a learned pr®tor 
gave a sanction aiul prefcieiicG to his private 
sentiments the opini>>n of a cen-sor, or a consul, 
was enteitained with reqiect; and a doubtful 
inter[netation <jf the law^ might be supported 
by the virtu,.-, or triLr.'-’.jili-' of tlie civilian. Tiie 
patrician art-, weiv loiig protected bv the veil of 
my-.tery; a.nl in moie cnjighteiiLil times, the 
fi«-edoni of ei pliry e'.tabli--hed the general prin- 
ciples of jui ispi udence. Sul^tle and intricate 
C.I-.C-. weie elucidated by the disputes of the 
f.iiiu.i. ruk', axii'uis, and deliuitjons,^ ’ were 
adinitteil as tlm genuine dictates of reason ; and 
the coU'ttit of tile legal piofc-ssors v\as inter- 
woven into the I’-.act'ce of the trilmnals. But 
these iittcrpivteis coaid neither enact nor execute 
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the laws of the republic ; and the judges might 
disregard the authority of tlie Sca?volas them- 
selves, which was’ often overthrown by the elo- 
quence or sophistry of an ingenious pleader. Go 
Augustus and Tibeiius ^\ere the first to adopt, 
as an useful engine, the science of the civiliaiij, ; 
and their ser\ile labours accommodated the old 
system to the spirit and \iews of despotism. 
Under the fair pretence of securing the dignity 
of tlie art, the priNilege of subscribing legal and 
valid opinions was confined to the sages of sena- 
torial! or equestrian rank, who had been pre- 
viously approved by the judgment of the prince ; 
and tills monopoly prevailed, till Hadrian re- 
stored the freedom of the profession to every 
citizen conscious of his abilities and knowledge. 
The discretion of the pr^tor was now governed 
by the lessons of his teachers ; the judges were 
enjoined to obey the comment as well as the text 
of the law; and the use of codicils was a me- 
morable innovation, which Augustus ratified by 
the advice of the civilians.G* 

The most absolute mandate could 
only require that the judges should 
agree with the civilians, if the civilians agreed 
among themselves. But positive institutions arc 
often the result of custom and prejudice ; laws 
and language are ambiguous and arbitrary ; 
where reason is incapable of pronouncing, the love 
of argument is inflamed by the envy of rivals, the 
vanity of masters, the blind attachment of their 
disciples; and the Roman jurisprudence was di- 
vided by the once famous sects of the Procuhans 
aud Sahinians.^'^ Two sages of tlie law, Ateius 
Capito and Antistlus Labeo,G3 adorned the peace 
of the Augustan age: the former distinguished 
by the favour of his sovereign ; tlie latter more 
illustrious by his contempt of that favour, and his 
stern though harmless opposition to tlie lyiant of 
Rome. Their legal studies were influenced by 
the various colours of their temper ami lu inciplcs. 
Labeo was attached to the form of tlie old re- 
public ; his rival embraced the more profitable 
substance of the rising monarchy. But the 
disposition of a courtier is tame and submissive ; 
and Capito seldom presumed to deviate from the 
sentiments, or at least from the words, of his 
predecessors ; while the bold republican pursued 
his independent ideas without fear of paradox or 
innovations. The freedom of Lalieo was en- 
slaved, however, by the rigour of his own con- 
clusions, and he decided, according to the letter 
of the law, the same questions which his in- 
dulgent competitor resolved with a latitude of 


equity more suitable to the common sense and 
feelings of mankind. If a fair exchange had 
been substituted to the paxTnent of inontv, 
Capito still considered the transaction as a legal 
sale;'’-^ and he eoiisnlted nature for the age of 
puberty, without confining his definition to the 
precise period of twelve or fourteen years.G3 
riiis opposition of sentiments was propagated 
in tlie writings and lessons of the two founders ; 
the schools of Capito aud Labeo nuiintained 
their inveterate conflict from tiie age of Augiii,tus 
to that of Hadrian G and the two sects derived 
their appellations fiom Sahinus and Proculius, 


their most celebrated teachers. Tlie names of 
Cassians and Pegasians were likew ise a]>plied to 
the same parties ; but, by a strange reverse, the 
pojiuiar cause was in the hands of Pegasus,®" a 
timid slave of Domitian, while the favourite of 
the Cajsars was rejiresented liy Cassius,®*^ who 
gloried in his descent from the patriot assassin. 
By the perpetual edict, the controversies of the 
sects were in a great measure determined. For 
that important work, the emperor Ilailrian pre- 
ferred the chief of the Sabinians : the friends of 
monarchy prevailed; but tlie moderation of 
Salvius Julian insensibly reconciled the victors 
and the vanquished. Like the contemporary 
philosophers, the lawyers of the age of the An- 
tonines disclaimed tlie authority of a master, and 
adopted from every system the most probabi* 
doctrines,®'^ But their writings would have 
been less voluminous, had thtir choice been more 
unanimous. The conscience of the jadi^e was 
peiqflexed by the number and weiglit of dis- 
cordant testimonic'-, and every sentence that bis 
passion or interest might pronounce, w a^. justified 
by the sanction of some veneiuble name. Au 
indulgent edict of the yt»unger Theododus ex- 
cused him fiom the labour of eompaiing and 
weighing their argnment>,. I'lve civilians, Caius, 
P.ipinian. Paul, and Mode^tinus, were 

establidwd a*, the oraele? of jurisprudence : a 
majoi ity was decisive; hut if their opinions were 
e(juaUv divideel, a casting vote was ascribed to 
the superior wisdom of Papinian."^ 

\Vhen Justinian ascended the ,, ^ 

, , • I* , T-k Refonnation 

throne, the reioimalion oi the Ko- of the Roman 

man jurisprudence was an arduous 
but indispensable task. Inthesjiace -a. d. 
of ten centuries, the infinite variety of laws and 
legal opinions had tiileil man) thousand volumes, 
w Uich no fortune could purehase and no capacity 
couhl digest. Rooks could not easily be found ; 
and the jiulges, poor in the midst of riches, were 
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fin ReadCicero.l i de Ontcirc, Tojun. ’'lurc’ri 

61 l’cimjjcinui-> id,- Or’.:tue .hin~ I i. tit n. 2 

No i7.), Hiiii.'o ( 111 In-iii.if i i t u s !. n t.t. \vv ,n 

Element, et Antuiuu.kt /, sul Or.i'ii'i (j’ H -I ' 1 X« tl.t 

nojvoly of Aujn.iU'. » ' ' ' - - 

softemriii ni co!Ui.rnj>'!! 
dt?iTee ot the 'Cuatt; 

62 I h.ne pj th^ P.atr hf "f Ootti'ilu. Mi-cotu.', the 'f>rn> rt 
Ma.M ou, (le ''till' .Tun-i iiii'iiltoruin ( I ip' .»*. K-is, m l-im- p *Tt< 1, 
a learned tre.Ui'e on t narruv. it d liarr,»i umiiH' 

h", See the oh \rai ter of .Vlnl•-ml^ I -heo m '1 at .tu% { Vrm.s! i.’ . > ) 
and m an epi-t'e -it A tiiu, < .ij ito l-Vu Oi. lu , \ri J i ' w ' a'- 
cu'tea hl^ nidi ot hhert.!-. rrn’d et t'l’i*. Vet floraoi ■wovud i.c>t 
have Ia.-.hed a Mr’uoub and re-pociahle se'i-tc’r. a'^ii I ii u-t ad* pt 
the emendtt’on of Bentlev, «ho n-a U / id ic”!!,* iniamor l'“crin I m. 
>*2 ). See :Ua-C' u, de •'ei u-. ic. 1 . p. 1-21.1 

hi .Tu'fiTuiU .Juituiit 1 111. tit. xtiii -ird Thcop’ i’. X eis 
p t)77. c'Sii 1 ha .1 r'/iiiuieiu irattd this t\ d.M ■ 'e, r’ H the 

’ .v.;i . i.-.e- Itui:. 

. , it be di.vniiariated 


Pri ouuan*. to su- 
wtth the apho.-isni 


I of I' piKccr.Ues. who was ait.Vihid *0 the stptpnarv rum'-eT of two 
wet ksi t Star., • r 7 »H* of d.a\s ( In-tnut. 1. 1 tit. I lutarc h and 

t'u St- 1* , tdf 1 i.u It 1 ii 1 'iipl' I \ i . 2 1.1 .u-i.cn a i,.i ti iiatur.U 
I tiatni Fcnirticn seii'i-the — t-r. , i vt-,,>u ir.i , »piv*ra* 
I u ' S»'i. the » «if the '*•1 1, 111 .Via a I n , I- i\ p li - c 7 '' 

I fi T he rws and < cino'iisioi' id thi -nti art diMnlud l.y Ma'cru 
I (e 1 -Tii p- cl -li" J, ird It wii'ild he ahniAt nduuiunii’to prairf 
‘ ills tiju.ii jai-tiee tu tbe-,‘ .'b'Ci i re set t-. 

I c7 \t tht tir-t ,ns he !hi . TO t'lc tnrSi.t . m.ni i! , yrt .Twvpr’al 
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reduced to the exercise of their illiterate dis- I 
cretion. The subjects of the Greek provinces j 
were ifjnorant of the language that disposed of ! 
their li\es and properties; and the barbarous j 
dialect of the Latins was imperfectly studied in j 
the academies of Berytus and Constantinople. [ 
As an Illyrian soldier, that idiom was familiar I 
to the infancy of Justinian ; his youth had been ' 
instructed by the lessons of jurisprudence, and ' 
his Imperial choice selected the most learned | 
civilians of the East, to labour with their so\c- ; 
reign in the work of reformation. The theory' 
of professors was assisted by the practice of ad- 
vocates, and the experience of magistrates; and 
the whole undertaking was animated by the 
Tribonian. spirit of Tribonian.”'-^ This extra- 
A. D. j-27— Jte. ordinary man, the object of so much 
praise and censure, w'as a native of Side in Pam- 
phylia; and his genius, like that of Bacon,- 
embraced, as his own, all the business and know- 
ledge of the age. Tribonian composed, both 
in prose and verse, on a strange diversity of 
curious and abstruse subjects a double pane- 
gyric of Justinian and the life of the philosopher 
Theodotus; the nature of hajipiness and the 
duties of government ; Homer's catalogue and 
the four and twenty sorts of metre ; tlie astro- 
nomical canon of Ptolemy ; the changes of the 
months; the houses of the planets; and tlie 
harmonic system of tlie world. To the literature 
of Greece he added the use of the Latin tongue ; j 
the Roman civilians were deposited in liis library [ 
and in his mind; and he most assiduou'^ly cul- 
tivated those arts which opened tiie roa<l of 
wealth and preferment. From the bar of the 
prietorian praifects, he raised hirnscrf to the 
honours of qu»stor, of consul, and of master of 
the offices: the council of Justinian listened to 
his eloquence and wisdom, and enw was miti- 
gated by the gentleness and affability of his 
manners. The reproaches of impiety and a\a- 
rieo have stained the \irtues or the reputation 
of Tribonian. In a bigoted and persecuting 
court, the principal minister was accused of a 
Secret aversion to the Christian faith, and w.is 
supposed to enteitaiii tlie seutiinents of an 
Atheist and a Fagan, which lun e been itnniited, 
inconsistentlv enough, to the last ph.IosojiJjers 
of Grtece. His a\arice was more eicaily proved 
and more sen-'iljly filt. If he were swayed by- 
gifts in the administration of justice, the example 
of Bacon will again occur; nor can the merit 
of Tribonian atone for his basene-'S. if he de- 
graded the sanctity of his profession ; and if | 
laws were every day enacted, niodifieil, or re- ; 
pealed, for the base consideration of iiis private j 
emolument. In the sedition of Constantinople, j 
his removal was granted to the clamours, per- 
haps to the just indignation, of the people: but 

71 For the ie^l labour; of Justnian, I hare >tudi«l the Prefare to 

the Institutes . the ist, Vd, ind .id Prefaces to the I'.mdeots , the Wr 
and Vd Prefaces to th-^ (AkIp anil the itse'f (1. i. tit. ^vji de 

Veteri Jure etiu< leaiulo). After those on^intl tesiM>io‘‘ii s, I has-* 

-^1 im , 

■| , ('.rai'i i 

. I'l-lJi. 

Digest or 

I'andects, p - ilT.’ 

72 For the t barai ter of Trihon in, ~ee the te^timomes of Pmcopnis 
(Persic. 1. j. c. 'i~, '.t l. Apvi dor. c. 1." ‘i*' ' and '•iinlas ifimi m (• "1 
edit. Kusterh I udewiu' lin \ jt. .Jiisti'i an. y 17 5- 2*'n ) itoika biird, 
sery hard, to wb-te wash — the blac -- 1 >T'orr. 

73 I apply the tsro passages of ^uldas to t.* same man ; esers cir- 


the quaestor was speeruly restored, and till tlie 
hour of his death, he possessed, above tweniy 
years, tlie favour and confidence of the emperor. 

His passive and dutiful submission has been 
honoured with the praise of Justinian himself, 
whose vanity was incapable of discerning liovv- 
often that submission ilegenerated into the gross- 
est adulation. Tribonian adored the virtues of 
his gracious master; the earth was unworthy of 
such a prince ; and he affected a pious fear, that 
Justinian, like Elijah or Romulus, would be 
snatched into the air, and translated alive to the 
mansions of celestial glory, 

If Ciesar had achieved the reform- The code of 
ation of the Roman law, his creative a?’d”',v”s 
genius, enlightened by reflection and 
study, would have given to the world "• 

a pure and original system of jurisprudence. 
Whatever flattery miglit suggest, the emperor of 
the East was afraid to establish his private judg- 
ment as the standard of equity : in the posses- 
sion of legislative power, he borrowed the aid of 
time and opinion; and his laborious compilations 
are guarded by the sages and legislators of past 
times. Instead of a statue cast in a simple 
mould by the hand of an artist, the works of 
Justinian represent a tes->elated pavement of 
antique and costly, but too often of incoherent, 
fiagments. In the first year of his reign, he 
directed the faithful Tribonian, and nine learned 
associates, to revise tlie OKlinance- of his prede- 
cessors, as they weie contained, since tlie time of 
Hadrian, in tlie Gregorian, Ilermogenian, and 
'I'heodosian codes ; to purge the errors and con- 
tradictions, to retrench whatever was obsolete 
or superfluous, and to select the wise and salu- 
tary laws best adapted to the practice of the tri- 
bunals and the use of Ins subjects. Tlie W'ork 
was accomplisiied in fourteen months; and the 
twelve books or tcib/eSi which the new decemvirs 
produced, might be designed to imitate the 
i.ibours of their Roman predecessors. The new 
Code of Justinian wa>, honoured with hi^ name, 
and confirmed liy liis royal signature; authentic 
transcripts wxre multiplied by the pens of nota- 
rios and sciibes; they were transmitted to the 
niagisfiates of the liuropean, the Asiatic, and 
afierwards, the Afiican provinces - ainl the law 
ol the empire vvas jnoclaimed on solemn festivals 
at tlie doors of churches, A moie arduous 
operation was still behind ; to ex- The Pandects 
ti act the spirit of jurispj udenco from 
the decisions and conjectures, the 
<|uestions and disputes, of the Ro- Ucc i'>. 
man civilians, iSeveiiteen lawyers, with Tnbo- 
nian at their head, w ere appointed by the emperor 
to exercise an absolute jurisdiction over the 
woiks of their predecessors. If they had obeyed 
his commands in ten years, Justinian would have 

rum^taice so eTact^ Vet the Hvv^ers appear iffnnran* ; -md 

Fa’>r*. lUM-, incl'iirtl to .eparate the t';o il.ar.utfrs (Hiidiot. (nivc. 
ton. I p .Vll ii.p.Vl', III )< tis.xii.p Vl’i. V'-. 171.). 

71 'II In st..r\ i> rol iK-d by He-.^biu, (Jm v in, i Ilii.tnlmO. Prc-co- 
pius ( Vnitdot c. 1.I-), and Suiii.'.., (turn. ni. p. V;! ). SulIi tlaituiy 
nil reiltlile ' 

.\aiil p't i]u,'d ( r,il' rc dc -i; 

Non pocist, r - " 

F-i’t n.ht- It., in. I p. 'U . ■ „F ,he 

iTii.-.e..t \ irsril. Kut fho . ! ■ . • , . .qx- the / 

aiMot- . ."I’d tl'i • . ■ ' i\,“ le 
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been satisfied with their diligonce; and the rapid | can be attributed to the age of the republic, 
composition of the iiigfst or i*axdfcts 73 ini The favourite of Justinian (it has been fiercely 
three years, will des|?rve praise or censure, ac- | urged) was fearful of encountering the light of 
cording to the merit of the execution. From ! freedom and the gra\ity of Roman sages. Tri- 
the library ot Tribonian, they chose forty, the j bonian condemned to obli\ion the genuine and 
most eminent civilians of former times : 76 two * native wisdom of Cato, the Scievolas, and Sul- 
thousand treatises were comprised in an abridg- I picius ; while lie invoked spirits more congenial 
ment of fifty books; and it has been carefully ' to his own, the Syrians, Greeks, and Africans, 
recorded, that three millions of lines, or sen- j who fltjckcd to the Impeiial court to study 
tences,77 were reduced, in this abstract, to the ; Latin as a foreign tongue, and jurisprudence as 
moderate number of one hundred and fifty thou- ' a lucrative profession. Rut the ministers of 
sand. The edition of this great woik was de- ' Justinian 7S were instructed to labour, not for 
laved a month after that of the iNsriTcrEs ; and I the curiosity of antiquarians, but for the im- 
it seemed reasonable tiiat tlie elements should ' mediate benefit of his subjects. It was their 
precede the digest of the Roman law. As soon duty to select the useful and practical parts of 
as the emperor had approved their lalioins, he the Roman law; and the writin'>-s of the old re- 


ratified, by his legislative power, the sptcukitiotis 
of these private citizens tlieir commentaries, 
on tliG twelve tables, the perpetual eilict, the . 
laws of the people, and the decrees of the senate, 
succeeded to the authority of the text ; and the 
text was abandoned, as an iiseles'', tliough ve- 
nerable, relic of antiquity. The C’dey the Pa/i- 
decla, and the JnMttitcs, were deckued to be the i 
legitimate system of civil jurisprudence; tlicy ! 
alone were admitted in the tribunals, ami they . 
alone were taught in the academies of Rome, j 
Constantinople, and Rerytus. Justinian ad- | 
dressed to the senate and province**, his eternal 
oracles i and his pritle, under the mask of piety, 
ascribed the consummation of this great design 
to the support and inspiration of tlie Deity. 

.. . Since the emperor declined tlie 

sure of Uie rode fame and envy ot original compoxi- 
anJ ^ion, we can only rvipiire at bis 

hands, method, choice, and fidelity, the humble, 
though indispensable, viitues of a <-oiiqnkr. 
Among tlie vaiious comliinations of nka-., it i*. 
ditticult to assign any reasonable pr». Rrence ; but 
as the order of .lustinian is ditfeivnt in his three 
works, it is pos'.ilde that all may be wrong ; and 
it is Certain that two cannot be riglit. In the 
selection of ancient laws, lie seems to have v.ewed 
lus predecessors without jealousy, and with equal 
regard : the series could not ascend above the 
reign of Hadrian, and the narrow distinction of 
Paganism and Christianity, introduced by the 
superstition of Theodosius, had been abolisheii 
by the consent of mankind- Rut tlie jurisjiru- 
dence of the Pandects is circumscribed within 
a period of an iumdred years, fiom the perpetual 
edict to the death of Severus AievamkT: the 
civilians who lived under the first C*a*sars are 
seldom permitted to speak, and only three names 


7'i (cpnersl m'pivi'r*! wa.- n f-^mon tule r>f thcCnvk '• 

TTiisrell.initN ( I’ll’' 'idHi'.t Nit.ir' 1 ht /«-'> s, , v„l ,, , 

Alarcellinu., (VKu^, ’a ere 'In wl> f iniiu it f-> the ti'ili it. hut .fii— ■ 
tinian was m the wroii;r \»hen he iis« a the t ».» .icjh'I' Ui.in- a, s>ni>n>- ^ 
iDAus. Is the wont P j«i/m O • tr. ek OT l iiiu — Ji» i-.i iilu'** -r feir.injne ’ 
The dil.itent Itrem-kinaji w i!i not pnsitir*' to <h i ule thtse inumentuus 
c«ntro^erslr^ (Hi-t t’atuloi t F'orvntu' p "'■iJ— ViUi 

71^ Antfi his Pi/htianuv (' r Kpi-f uif.t n- kons thms-st^ren Ip l‘<2 
) civilians fju'itetl irith " l’Aitdi»’t-« — a I> tor h.-. timt', 

an extraordinATi li't. The Orsek u <u \ to the I' indei ts iniuiu -st^s 
thirts -nine, and fortv are prodine*! hv the ind t.itcdile Fahn.ius | 
(Bilihof (Tra^r. tom in. p tss "iip^ ), Vu'onmns Aii_U'tus 1,1- \,»- 
minibu.. Propnis Pandect apud I ii iewii; p. ^s" , is said to have , 
adtlcl fifty -four names , but they mu-t be ' lyut or second-hand re- j 
ferenres. | 

77 The pt of the annent M'-s nia« l-e smctlv defined as sen- j 
tenres or penod-. of a complete -ense, wbi- b, on the bre-with .if the 
panhment rolKor . p • ■ ■ • ' ■ ’ ^ 

he number 1 f Srt • p s • 

the smbes i Liulew . : 

Thesaur. Eccle-iast. ip^ui. i. p. i".l - .• 

“k .Vn ins-'niou> and learned pirruion of ‘^chiiltineiu* ( Turispr'i- 
dtntia Ante-Juauuianta, p. ‘JUr.} the choice ..iTnLo- 


publieaiis, however curious or excellent, w’ere 
no longer suited to the new system of manners, 
religion, and government. Perhaps, if the pre- 
ceptors and friunds of Cicero were still alive, our 
candour would acknowledge, that, excejit in 
purity of Ianguage,7 Mheir intrinsic merit was 
excelled by the school of Ikipiuian an<l I'ljjian. 
The science of t!ie laws is the slow growth of 
time and ex]>erience, and the advantage both of 
mctliotl and materials is naturally assumed l>y 
the most recent authors. The civilians of the 
reign of the Antonines had studied the works of 
their predecessors: their philosophic spirit had 
mitigated the rigour of antiqyity, simplified the 
fonns of ]>roceeding, and emerged from the 
jealousy and jirejudice of the rival sects. Tlie 
choice of the authorities tluit compose the Pan- 
dects, depended on the judgment of Tribonian ; 
but the power of Ills sovereign could not ab'*olve 
him fioiu the sacred obligations of truth and 
fiiKlity. A" tlie legislator of the empire, Jus- 
tinian might lepeal the act** of the .\ntonines, or 
condemn, as 'edilious. the free piintiples, which 
were maintained by the la^r of the Iti<mnn law- 
yeis.'’> Rut the e\i''tence of past tacts is placed 
beyond the reach (^f despotism ; and the emperor 
was guilty of fraud and forgery, when he cor- 
rupte<! the integrity of tlieir text, inscribed with 
their venerable names the words and ideas of his 
servile reiirn,^^ and suppressed, by the hand of 
power, the pure and authentic copies of their 
sentiments. The clianges and inteqiolations of 
Tribonian and his colleagues, are excused by the 
pretence of uniformity : but their cares have 
been insufTicient, and the antinomies, or con- 
tradictions of tlie Code and P,indects, still ex- 
orcise the patience and subtlety of modem 
civilians.’'^ 


niAn, .iToiiist the pXvsj.innte char;;'*? .f Franci? Hottoman and his 
se T «n.“> 

7‘i '**r.p aw5«y the rn’*t of Tp!>onn»i, and allow f.'r the uve nf 
il w..r>U, aiul th^ I Atin li ibe I’ambctv will l« toiiTui n<a 
imworflv f'f the tiiier lire It bas l/f-m v.-hciii.-ntly atfirkrtl ii» 

I •Mireiitiii* V V'l, .fi>fidi<nis cTin.m in m ot tfi.' wth oeiinirv, and 
hv h... -t FIoridviA "* ibimi* It Ui.-n defnidci by Alriat, 

aod 1 niin.'I.-v, advimt** lovTit j'Tob.ibtv .T.iiiies •' ipi-ll'is). Thur 
vir .m- freAf>i-^ ire r.ibccici to Ihik.r (Ojium iili d^- f.atniitate vtte- 
ni’ii .fimM onviiltonim, I.ucd- IJ.it. 1 . '^l , m 12 iiio I. 

VI N.ini'O! fjuidem vrtenbu-, Mirvav ii-ios. leumn aiitom ventifem 
r.i«miTi fVrri u,. hiq'ie *iqiiid erat in i!,i> •». -’/i, t-itn, inulra Autvin 
taliA emit i*n repovna, h<K deci^iiin <si »t d. f’ n’t’siii, »t in {wT-pi- 
ruum hnem tledu* t,i e^t q.iTo'iK* lex Jii-tii ' in. I i. ni. xvn, 

iee-3. No 10 J .\ frank oonf ' 

SI Then'indM-r of thi»'e rr-it h i- ) ' «o n-i-re f, r n 

muih reduce"! by B;Tik.r'b'H.k in fl f ip ’a-' 'io..ks 'f hi-. ( •• -• rv- 
ati-n- 1. ikho jrtx.riv iti.A-ut.i..iv iht T'^ht .<1 .fu-Tin:\n iiul t.H. ibav of 
Tn'">n'iii. 

S-£ Iho /trt'i, or of r.-n rr. 

are iCinKiPi s the I Aii-e, i-’-l <'t*< ii th.- . x. i, . . p ‘ _ - > ■ p. 

r.rf’.nty ..fee i i -p w, w up i, p p ' t. p- * •' r i . * pt j - o 

r 'll- 5 . IT ■* 'He A I . j I- f i •. 1" p- ' Ii.;. 

duit.ui lii Jusur.ai. U u X’ -’’'.A' n u.i 1 .up.i. a .j,-, x Tv-, Vt . 
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A rumour devoid of evidence has 
^CTemjun.- been propagated by the enemies of 
prudence. Justinian ; that the jurisprudence of 
ancient Rome was reduced to ashes by the au- 
thor of the Pandects, from the vain persuasion, 
that it was now either false or superduous. 
Without usurping an office so invidious, the em- 
peror miglit safely commit to ignorance and 
time the accomplishment of this destructive wish. 
Before the in\ention of printing and paper, the 
labour and the materials of writing could be 
purchased only by tiie ricii; ami it ma} reason- 
ably be computed, that the price of hooks was 
an hundredfold their present \.ilue.''^ Copies 
were slowly nuiitiplied and tMutiously lanewid : 
the hopes of profit tempted the ''aci ilegious 
scribes to erase tfie characters of antiquity, and 
Sophocles or Tacitus were obliged to resign the 
parchment to missals, homilies, and the golden 
legend. If such was the fate of the most 
beautiful compositions of genius, what stability 
could be expected for the dull and barren vvoiks 
of an obsolete science? Tlie hooks of juris- 
prudence were ititoresting to few, and entei tain- 
ing to none: their value was connected with 
present U'e, and they sunk for ever as soon as 
th.it use was supcrseiled l>y the innovations of 
fashion, superior merit, or public authority. In 
the age of peace and learning. betwv.en Cicero 
and the last of the .Viitoniues, many lo^>es had 
been already sustained, and some luminaries of 
the school, or loruni, were known only to the 
curious by tradition and report. Three liundrcd 
and sixty years of disorder and decay acceL rated 
the progress of oblivion: and it may fairly be 
presumed, that of the writings, wlncli Justinian 
is accused of neglecting, many were no longer 
to;J)c found in the libraries of tlie East.*^^ The 
copies of Papinian, or Ulpian, which the re- 
fonner had proscribed, were deemed unworthy 
of future notice ; tlie twelve tablesand pricforian 
edict iiisensih’y v .I’ll-lied, and the monuments 
of ancient Ibuiie were iieglecteil or ilestioved by 
the envy and ignorince of the Greeks. lA\.n 
the r.mdects tin. u ' c I\ es have e-caped witli dif- 
fciiitv and ,lan«ei fiom the common shipwreck, 
and critiei'-in h is pi unuunced, tii.it all the editions 

S" Wh- n F'l'*, '’r F n ‘'is, .o’ ' •’t F iH. 1 . « flr-t rr’ 1 T 5 ' 
niPnU'Ori’it'. aiP ]<r i or i i, , i, i.i .'..j , ,, r- ii.i .• h •> i l mt i.r 
lire riu’dr-a t" • ’ ' ' . ji , i : r . . w . 'I t.. i .1. • . i r f.r.f 

w ith tho . Ij. •tr'i ... -i At ■ ’ ..th it > < ’m <’ |.. -‘i -.i . • , . t 
the fr.-’ud (Vlatf i.ro, An <' 1 ■ _i ii >i t >"1 > 1 , 'ir.- 1 1 .. 1. 1 . 

s 1 1 hi, eAt . r hio • r • 1 t, \ ■ . <1 t-. 'n t'l ‘ • I 1 . 

e.ref . iH> .tro n the . ,n. I . I , sv .. n i[ h.-- 1-1 . t . , .t . t ir- .1 

( Vfi'Ott.i i> I.I'. in th M. • ‘i- ! A' ■ ■ 'i It', I 1 ' ’ * • , v... 

BiMiotht i]'!o lUi uTir. ' ■! i'lhi.'i.i-: , . . I )■ 1 I •' I" I 

I’o’i’pomi;. 'i'li'':..' f i ! fi' . f , ti f i.f I’e 

thrf'i' (if tilt' ( I'll i 1 , 111.1 Bi !• 1'. i ' 'I • 1. , ■ . . 

tant 'iilummn, .1 r.f r.T M i ilii ,1 i>m'ui. "Ci, ihTut -1 'le 'u mi .|i 

hcan la'" tTi, h I’l '..r.n'nnr ii'.ii i.,.- - '1.1 i i- n. 

Eiitht ot the Aueiiin’i "1 re nsft,. ed a ■ > • ti ,* •, u < f i 

celliuii, .rriiirt nun r \» .I't .< il iinu. lilrt-r, Vi .f I’. 'itiS'. u-. ■> 
frenuent.int'ir of ruh' ru, Iihn jnni' 1 ltih ..i if. if ,, , ,j,, 
i’i hie FaiuifOf. are ci< i" • d fruin )"■ ii, « h.t h 1 n'n ■ , in in v* r .i* . 

• ’ ■ ’ ' ’ ill tei.tiirv I't Hi i| y, 

• es'iTiis (lti>t.Hdt on tlie 

• I • . 1 . .'TTor, of the .rr.'rt* «-i.! 

tht (nil-l>'>'ltli'n. i-tf .iJin*- 1 | 1,1 fh. I'l i>-"’ilne F'lide. 'Ii,i-, 

fart., if It he tnin, I, dt . .'ivf. Vef flu I’TMtef t, itv ii'i. t* d h' I'o'if 
I’haxtrc. (who died inlll 7 hh.l hiol»a‘d, an 'ihidi.ifi .if f i itirhi-r', 
and bT Vtcanii., our f r.r pn t<*..or, pt the Mur 11 Id d -n ul I !.•- 
tam, (-. r. tom. 11 v liisO— ins', j Hd'e .-ur Britt h .Mss, ot the 
Pandeot. hoe’i < "I’nti.l J 

h 7 see the de.rnpiiou .>f thi- nncim' 111 nrenckm-i” (Hist P n- 
d(Xt. Floreot. I 1 ( . 1—17 id!-. >, 1 ’ 'run. .m 

siast.rc'ered It T. t!i" .nrhi-'--. -tt dird .r.i,» -ini l.i n-elfn !i* 7 , 
"lOS ) , hut this par'd '\ 1- r- fu'od h.- [hr .ihSrt - 'if.n, ot t’le t-n.-.r 11- 
fine Ms. il. ,i o. p 1!7 — P'M If •i-n.— .1 i.f rw. ijiir'o 
' ihimo., with larof. rnarixp--, on a thni paichnienf, a.ld the L itiii 
charr-cters l-f-irn t! e h.ii d --f ■ ( m . k rit.e 
S'S Hre.ri kiituii, at thu euii ut ' 13 Ki^tur , , ha. lu-rntj two disjtrt- 


and manuscripts of the West are derived from 
one original. 86 It w^as transcribed at Constan- 
tinople in the beginning of seventh century,?^ 
was successively transported by the accidents of 
war and commerce to Amalphi,''® Pisa.8 ' and 
Florence.* “ and is now dejjosited as a sacred 
I relic “'1 in the ancient palace of the republic.-^ 

• It is the first care of a reformer ^ 

, , , . j ecal mrnn- 

to prevent any future reformation, st.arcy of Jus- 
To maintain the fext of the Pan- 
dects, the Institutes, and the Code, the use of 
ciphers and abbreviations was rigorously pro- 
sciibed; aiul as jLi>tinian recollected, that the 
peipetual edict h.id been buried under the 
weight of commentatois, he denounced the 
punishment of forgery against the rash civilians 
who should presume to interpret or pervert the 
will of their sovereign. 'Die scholars of Acciir- 
siiis, of Baitoliis, of Cuj.icins, should blush for 
their acciinuilattd guilt, unless they dare to dis- 
. ]>ute his rigiit of binding the autliority of his 
successors, and the native freedom of the mind. 

; But the emperor was unable to fix his own in- 
. constancy; and, while he boasted of renewing 
the exchange of Diomede, of transmuting brass 
into gold, •’ he discovered the necessity of puri- 
' fying his gold from the mixture of baser alloy. 
Six yeais had not elapsed from the publication 
of the Code, befoiehe condemned the imperfect 
.ntteiuiit. In .x iKnv ami more accu- 
rate edition of the same vioik; h,-*]*'* 

which he eui i'.lied w itli tw o lun idled Nod Bi. ’ 

I of his own laws, anil fifty decisions of the ilark- 
[ cst and most Intricate points of jurisprudence. 
Every year, or, according to Procopius, each 
day, of his long reign, was marked by some 
legal innovation. Many of his acts were re- 
sciiulcd by liimself, many were rejected by his 
successors, many have been obliterated by time ; 
Imt tlie number of sixteen edicts, y,nfi. 
and one hundred and sixty-eight ‘.‘i-.'"’.. 
NoviLs,‘+ has been admitted into tlie authentic 
I body of the eivil jui I-prudence, In the opinion 
of a philostjpher superior to tlie prejudices of 
I his pi (itc-'-'ion, the>e inees-ant, and, for the most 
p.iit, tiillihg aifeiatlou-', can be oniv e.xplained 
^ by the \f.ual spiiit uf a piiiice, who sold without 

(IT tlv r ] .a ’'c <jf A ai.J the I’l-an war in the vear 

11*-* .V- 

S' n-y 1-. or- rv . *•' rh.' P i-Iu f. -r A-niliihi (A D. 11”) i. first 

n. • ..! 1 j .nil II. I • 1 . ii. H, 'Bru vk-;i (n, i. 1 . c. 11. 

ji. 7" 7 I I i\ >' 1 5 > U7 - C;' > Ii ih‘. f-i.U' I'l 1 I'l.an ilifinicle 
(Il 1 "' , II"','' .h' i..t It I'l": •• ■'(Inf 1 u '< h 'I • .Tor' , thm’^ih iin. 
k I wi' t.' rS, \.i ih 1 t-.tiip , i.iiU 'Ii.hul l-s i"ritnr a icl .u«- 

I r a ‘ ' n... ' Lr.t'. 1 ill, i. i-'.f , Il i\\- t <ii .TUi'te ut mii..h internal 

I I ■ ill"*;' 'if' ' 1 1 ’ 1 s I* 17 - ‘ Fli’. I il' f I'liMlt-i-tanun nt' 1'i.a 

" .r i' a te 1 '' I ■! n’ rlif \.'ih cyinur,' t'j thi gTt.it liartolu? 

■ ' [■' I t iV. n 1 \ th< f ' 'i< 'itim.' Ill the 'f ir I , and in I 111 
fhi I’liil. ' • il. tr s'-ji.irii d [ 1 * the .i'. 'Iht.y evyiUa are au- 

thi' til i.id ti'ii'Ki. 

' ‘I I '1 h- ' \\ 1 11 * lu'w I. iird in i>i rj'li . d in a rn h c i.ki't. and 

. s?iii rn till nriiiu. »r'\ Ik r. l>. ttu 'ink' ai'il m '.n-ti Bar' duadud, 
Oi’d w itii li4hrt <i t liH r- (B’l in 'nil Ul, 1 1 t. lU, 1 1 . I i !> ’ 'i - 

.Vfuriln ' I! tti 1 - 1 . >if I'liiiti Ul , Bi'IulcI'I'ui., 'S lid .V'liuiiiiHi. All- 
en. iinu . and rh. .|>'yiidid .I'lfi-'-i i-t' thi- I'lidut. h laiintln.iin 
l''‘il). Ifeiir' lin T>v kii’ in. a pii’i h'r.in, u' d' rti'"k a |>i' .Tmi 's-e to 
Honim . "htn- he i-i'tiliisoi ..'"ill '< ir. ri 'h .iiuh of .1 -u.^le 
Hi. i' imk , t.iruni r'-u nt.-i.i ui 11 (rmoht. 

1 . "i, in It-i- ), t' iiu^li d iivjuunii'i.t ut indu.tr) . 1 . a .iti.ul portion of 
hi. IK..:.-! il lU -ui 

o. ini '* -i or 1 a.'O 

wi'u'i . ■ ■ olitii’ere 

■ian 11 .- • ■ . , a;t.it.J in 

rHlern'iit. vihtiir int. Uan and fiT O'lr 
i 'U .\.;r '^»-aiii.-ii ail|< t till', fnit .1 har'iar"!!. '•’ih.t.anti v» . i-ii'le* 

I il' .''i.-frmn T-i "T I'-iMi'i fi'd th< ill hnn.i-d' >1" i"' e od- 

Ifi. •!., •-I-I kvl .ri-id-d .'t in id -rn tnhi'nil-, roi -i.t of iiincfv- ii^ht 
j \ T.i . h. t the mi'i 'i»-r « ■. i-H rM.fl t" ihe ill i-em e ot .Tuhan, 
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shame his judgments and his laws.'^s The 
charge of the secret histoiian is indeed explicit 
and vehement ; but the sole instance, which he 
produces, may be ascribed to the devotion as 
well as to the avarice of Justinian. A wealthy 
bigot had bequeathed his inheritance to the 
church of Emesa ; and its value was enhanced 
by the dexterity of an artist, who subscribed 
confessions of debt and promises of pavment 
with the names of the richest Syrians. Tliey 
pleaded the established prescription of thiity 
or forty years; but their defence was overiulcd 
by a retrospective edict, wJiich extended the 
claims of the church to the term of a cenfiny ; 
an edict so pregnant with injustice and disorder, 
that, after serving this occasional puiiiose, it 
was prudently abolished in tiie same reign.' ^ 
If candour will acquit the emj>eror himself, and 
transfer the corruption to his wife and favourites, 
the suspicion of so foul a vice must still degrade 
the majesty of his laws: and the advocates of 
Justinian may acknowledge, that such levity, 
whatsoever be the motive, is unworthy of a 
legislator and a man. 

Monarchs seldom condescend to 

A- become the prijeeptors of their sub- 
jects ; and some praise is due to Jus- 
tinian, by whose command an ample system 
was reduced to a short and elementary treatise. 
Among the various institutes of tlie Roman 
law’,'^' those ofCaius'S were the most popular 
in the East and West ; and their use may be 
considered as an evidence of their ineiit. 'I'luy 
were selected liy tlic Imperial delegates, liiho- 
iiian, Theophilus and Dui(»tijfU'- : and the 
freedom and purity of the Aut‘)nine'% v\a«N in- 
crusted witli the cuai'cr mattiials ot a degene- 
rate age. The *»ame volume wi.ich intualucsil 
the vouth of Uomc. CoU'-taiiiinople. and llervtU'.. 
to the gradual study of the Cixleand l\uulect'.. 
is still precious to the liistoiian, the phih^opliu-, 
and the magistrate. ilie issiiiiTFS ot Jus- 
tinian are divided into four books ; they proceed, 
with no contemptible method, from, I. l\r~ 
sons, to, II. Things, and from things, to, HI. 
Actions ; and the article IV, of Private J!'ron>iS, 
is terminated by the principles of Criminal 
Law. 

Of pkbso-»s. I. The distinction of ranks and 
and ,|,p ^rmcst basin of a 

mixed and limited government. In France, the 
remains of liberty are kept alive by tlie spirit, 
the honours, and even the prejudices, of Hfty 
thousand iwibles. *'•' 'Iwo Inindred families 
supply, in lineal descent, the second branch of 
the English legislature, vvlnch inaintaius. be- 
tween the king and cominom. the balance ot tlie 
constitution. A gi.ulation ot p.iiiicians and 
plebeians, of strangers and subjects, lias supported 
the aristocracy of Clenoa, ^lll!ce, and ancient 
Rome. The peifect cipialltv ot men is the 


j point in which the extremes of democracy and 
j despotism are confounded : since the majesty 
of the prince or people would be offended, if 
any heads were exalted above the level of their 
fellow-slaves or fellow -citizens. In the decline 
of the Roman empire, the proud distinctions of 
. the republic were gradually abolished, and the 
reason or instinct of Justinian comjileted the 
I simple form of an absolute monarchy. Tlie 
. cmpeior could not eradicate the pojnilar rever- 
\ dice which always waits on the possession of 
i heretlitary wealth, or the memoiy of famous 
ancestors. He delighted to honour, with titles 
and eniolinnents, his generals, magistrates, and 
senatois ; and his precarious indulgence com- 
municated some rays of their glory to the per- 
' sons of their wives and children. But in the 
I eye of the law, all Roman citizens weie equal, 
j and all subjects of the empire were citizens of 
I Rome. That inestimable character was de- 
graded to an obsolete and enqity name. The 
voice of a Roman could no longer enact his 
laws, or create the annual ministers of his 
power; his constitutional lights might have 
checked the arbitrary will of a master ; and the 
bold adventurer from Germany or Arabia was 
admitted, with equal favour, to the civil and 
military command, which the citizen alone had 
been once entitled to assume over the conquests 
of his fathers. The first Ca’sars had scnipu- 
1 loiisly guarded the distinction of in'^ennous and 
I seralc birtli. which v\as decided l)v the condition 
j of the mother ; and the c\.n(iour of the laws was 
; satistied, if /ar fuedi'in eould be asceitained, 
iimiug a single imauent. lx.tuii.n the Ci ueeption 
, and llte delivciy. The '^lav cs. w ho w cl e lil>eiate(l 
' bv a eei.euuis mast\.r, iinii *. ib 1\ lutueil into 
tlie iiiicdfe cl <s>^ of / b ' or ficMlmtii; but 
tic.v couhl nevei be t nf' aiicbUi (I from the ilutits 
of tiliedunce at.d gi.ttitude whatever were the 
f. uit'. of lli'.ir industry, their pation and his 
f uniiy inlAiited the thi’ d pait ; i*r even the whole 
of then foitune, if they died without children 
and wi;i.«juta testament. Justinian respected the 
, rights of patrons; but his indulgence removed 
' the badge of ilisc:race from the two inferior 
orders of freedinen : whoever ceased to be a 
I slave, obtained, without reserve or dtday, the 
station of a citizen ; and at length tlve dignity of 
; an ingenuous birtli, which nature had refused, 
i was creatt'd, or supposed, by the omnijiotence 
' of the emperor. Whatever restraints of age*, or 
I forms, or numbers, had been formerly intro- 
duced to check the abuse of manumissions, and 
the too rapid increase of vile and indigent Ro- 
• mans, he Hnally aboli-'lied ; and tlie spirit (*f 
' his laws promoted the extliution of domestic 
seiwitude. Yet the eastern {wov inces w tie tilled, 
in the time of Justinian, with multitudes of 
; slaves, either born or purchastd tor tiie use of 
their masters ; and the piice, fiom ten to seventy 
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pieces of p:old, was determined by their age, 
their strength, and their education, too But 
the hardsiiips of this dependent state were con- 
tinually diminished by the influence of govern- 
ment and religion ; and the pride of a subject 
was no longer elated by his absolute dominion 
over the life and happiness of his bondsman, 
Fathers and nature instructs most 

thiidren. animals to cherish and educate their 
infant progeny. The law of reason inculcates 
to the human species the returns of fllial piety. 
But the exclusive, absolute, and perpetual do- 
minion of the f.ither over his children, is peculiar 
to the Roman jurisprudence, and seems to be 
coeval with the foundation of the city.i"^ The 
paternal power «as instituted or confirmed by 
Romulus himself; and, after the practice of 
tlnee centuries, it was inscribed on the fourth 
table of the Decemvirs. In the forum, tlie 
senate, or the camp, tlie adult son of a Roman 
citizen enjoyed tlie public and private rights of 
a person : in his father’s house he was a mere 
ihinq ; confounded by the laws with the move- 
ables, the cattle, and the slaves, whom the ca- 
pricitnis master migiit alienate or destroy, with- 
out Ining responsible to any earthly tribunal. 
The hand which bestoued the daily sustenance, 
might rc'^ume the voluntary gift, and wliatever 
was acipiired Ijy the ial>our or fortune ol* the son 
was immediately lost in the property of the father. 
His stolen goods (his oxen or his children) 
might be recovered by tlie same action of theft 
and if either liad been guilty of a tre^p-iss, it 
w'as in his own option to compensate tlie d.un.ige, 
or resign to the injured party the obnoxious 
animal. At tlie call of indigence or avarice, tlie 
master of a family could dispose of Ins children 
or his slaves. But the condition of the slave 
was far more advantageous, since he regained, 
by the first nianuinis«.iou, hi-* alienated freedom: 
the sou wa^ again restored to Ids unnafma! 
father; he nii'^iit he condemned to servitude a 
«econd and a tliini time, and it was not till after 
the tliird sale and dehverance.l'’^ that he was 
enfranchi>eil from the domestic power, w inch had 
h«.v-n NO repeatedly iihusfd. Acconiing to his 
dKererion. a f.ther might clusti^e the real or 
imaginary fault-, of l''s ciiildn-ii. by stripes, hv 
impi I'.onmeiit. l»y exile, by sending them to the 
country to worh in cliain-. among (lie meanest 
of his sen ants. I’lie majesty of a parent was 
armed witli the jiower of life and death ; and 
the examples of such bloody executions, which 


I'Vl If the optii'*’! of 1 stive >n« beq leilhei! to "-evira] 
the, drew lo:-., and th*- were .■nfitle<l to the-r -hir,. .f hi-, 

T.i'ue ten pieces of co'd lor i conimon «tmnt nr mad und<r ttn 
tf aho\tt that ace, twenty, if they knew a irwle, thmv . 
♦-(•fanes or wTiter-, tilt inidwives or .i\t> , eiinu hs 

under ten yeir-, thirty piece,, aliove. fitly; if trTk-ym.n. seventv 
M od- !- T! tit. xlm. leg. ."3 ). rhe,e legal pni e-> are ccrerallv below 
thi>.e of the m trket. 

If'l For the -.tate of slaves and froedmen, see In«iit!ite«, t i tit m. 
—mi 1 u. tit IX. 1. Ill tu vui IX I’andettsor D-cest, j tit v m 
t. xxxvui. tit 1 — IT. and the whole of the xUh C .de, I vt. 

tit. IT. V. 1. Til. tit 1. TT-" --J- •• • » ‘ 

With the onirmal t ■. 
siMindent artKles in 

nnpiicitiy qiiotisl , ai , , 

lemied and rational ■. 

p. 1 —VJl), the end. I 

See the patna pote'fi.s m the Inddutes (1 t t't ix ), the 
Pandect, 0.1. tit. ti. tu.I, and the I'ode (i th'. tit. xivu xlviii xhx K 
.lus poteMa'is qiiod in liberos habemus propnuin e,t rutum Rcroa:ii>- 
r-im. Nulli etiiin aln sunt horaiues, qui tolem m hberos babeuit 
potestatem qualem ros haliemns 

t'U Ihonvsius Hal. 1 i. p 'O,'!',. Gr.i'ina (Onp ♦> iSC 1 T>ro.i'..-.-s 
the w >Td, of the XU nh'es ‘I'lpircn Tu-' timne L«-ci,ui Rm-an -i 
iloaoicirum, ut iv. p.- 2 'H ; ihia patria pottaias, lex rtg-a 


were sometimes praised and never punislied, 
may be traced in the annals of Rome, beyond 
the times of Pompey and Augustus. Neither 
age, nor rank, nor the consular oflice, nor the 
honours of a triumph, could exempt the most 
illustrious citizen from the bonds of filial sub- 
jection : his own descendants were included 

in tlie family of their common ancestor ; and the 
claims of adoption were not less sacred or less 
rigorous than those of nature. Without fear, 
though not without danger of abuse, the Roman 
legislators had reposed an unbounded confidence 
in the sentiments of paternal love ; and the oj>- 
pression was tempered by the assurance, that 
each generation must succeed in its turn to the 
avvfid dignity of parent and master. 

The first limitation of paternal 

. •, 1 , . . , LimitaticTTs of 

power IS ascribed to the justice and thepatcmai 
humanity of Numa : and the maid 
who, with hii. father’s consent, had espoused a 
freeman, was protected from the disgrace of be- 
coming the w ife of a slave. In the first ages, 
when the city was pressed, and often famished, 
by her Latin and Tuscan neighbours, the sale of 
children might be a frequent practice; but as a 
Rom.m couKl not legally purchase the liberty of 
bis fellow-citizen, the m.xrket must gradually 
fail, and the trade would be destroyed by the 
coiique-ts of tile republic. An imperfect right 
of pjoperty was at length communicated to sons ; 
and the threefold di’'tinction of prqftctUiouSy ad- 
and piofls^iona/, was ascertained by 
the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandect-. 

Of all that proceeded from tlie father, ho im- 
parted only tlie use, and re'^erved the absolute 
dominion ; yet if his goods were sold, the filial 
portion was excejited, by a favourable interpret- 
ation, from the demands of the creditors. In 
whatever accrued by mairiago, gift, or collateral 
succession, the property was secured to the son ; 
but the fatiior, unles- he had been specially ex- 
cluded, enjoyed tlie usufuict during his life. As 
a ju-t and prudent reward of military virtue, the 
spuds of the enemv were actpiired, po-sesseil, 
and hcijueatliod by the soldier alone ; and the 
fair ana'ogy was extended to the emoluments of 
any liberal profesNion. the s:ilary of public ser- 
vice, and the sailed lila.ralitv of the emperor or 
tlie empress. 'J’he life of a citizen was less ex- 
posed than his torturie to the abuse of paternal 
power. Yet his life might be adverse to the 
interest or passion- of an unvv orthy father : the 
same crimes that flowed from the corruption, 

llpim f-"!! l.xxv. in r.-.r.'iect. 1. 1 . tit vi. le? S ) jiw 

F ' 0 'f.t.xri-, in mlm., rtTtv'uin . .iti'I fiini^su- (liium in pottstate habeCit. 
I<iw -ai n (I — or r.xther, Im-v ah>nni ' 
l'*l F.xna.Hf. I xlvu m. 11 kj ll. No. 13. lep 3S. No. 1. Such 
w.T. th,- d« ( isiiin i.f L'lpixn an<* r.m' . 

Ill > The tr.m man< ipatio i-. iikm dearly del ned hv T'lpnii ( Frap- 
mtut X p. V'l, 'y'i t-dit Sthultni^', , and lie-t illu-trated in the 
Antin-'itiPi of Htinecrius 

106 By .Iu-.tinian, the old law, the ins nis ■> of the Roman f.ithoT 
fln-titur. I IT (It IX. .No. 7a, is reportfsi and rnprcibitfil. some 
leeal veiliees ^ue left tn the Fandm, (! xliii. tit xxix. 'ei;. .3 No. t.l 
and the CoUatio Leeuin Komananini et Mo-aicarum (iit. ii. No 3. 
p IS'l.i. 

107 Exrept on public occa.sion<, and in the arUiat exeroise of bis 
ofHre. In piiblin, atipie muntnbu-,, atque actsonibu-. p.atrum, 

jura mm hlionim qui in rnam-tritu biint pote't.itihiis coilata intrr- 
quitfscere paullulum et conn Ttre, &r. { Vul (ielhu,. N'ix re> .Att.r p, 
11 2) The levwi-of the phil>>s<ipher Tauni' were jU'titied by the 
o’.d and memorab'e examjde of Fabius , ami wp niav cuntenipl I'e the 
same st.jrv in the style of I.iw (xxiv. 41 > and the’ hunidy idiom of 
Clmdoi, tfo ulntf.ii'iUs the ann liist. 

I'»S '-ee the irrt^wal enjarsenient and securitv of the filial pc- v7;o»rt 
in the In-t.tut s ■' . (« ix 1. tt-e Par.de..U 1.’ xv. lit. i. 1. xli. tit. i-), 
and the Code I it tu xivi xxvu 
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vere more sen'sihly fult by the humanity, of the ! 
Augu:>tan age; and the cruel Erixo, who whipt 
his son till he expired, ^^as sa\ed by the emperor 
fiom the just fury of the multitude. The ' 
Roman father, from the licence of servile do- 
minion, was reduced to the gravity and moder- ' 
ation of a judge. The presence and opinion of 
Augustus confirmed the sentence of exile pro- ^ 
noLinced against an intentional parricide by the i 
domestic tribunal of Arius. Hadrian transported 
to an island the jealous parent, w ho, like a robber, ' 
had seized the opportunity of hunting, to assas- I 
sinate a youth, the incestuous lover of his step- 
mother, no A private jurisdiction is repugnant 
to the spirit of monarchy ; the parent was again 
reduced from a judge to an accuser; and the ; 
magistrates were enjoined by Se\orus Alexander ; 
to hear his complaints and execute his sentence. 
He could no longer take the life of a son without 
incurring tlie guilt and punishment of murder; ! 
and the pains of pariicidc, from which lie had ' 
been excepted by the Pomjieian law, were tinally . 
indicted by tlie justice of Constantine.* Tlie 
same protection was due to every period of cx- ; 
istence; and reason must applaud the humanity I 
of Paulus, for imputing the crime of murder to ; 
the father, w ho strangles, or starves or abandons [ 
his new-born infant; or exposes him in a public | 
place to find the mercy which he lumself bad ; 
denied. But the exposition of children was the I 
prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity: it | 
was sometimes prescribed, often permitted, a1- j 
most always practised with impunity, by the ; 
nations who never entertained tlie Roman ideas ' 
of paternal power; and tlie dramatic poets, wlio 
appeal to the human lieart, represent with in- ■ 
ditlerencc a popular custom winch was palliated 
by the motives of ccoiunnv and compassion. *'• 

If the father could subdue liisown feelings, ho 
iniglit escape, though not the Cen*.ure, at least 
the chasli^enlent of the laws; and tlie lioman 
empire was stained with the blood of infants, 
till such murders were included, by Valentinian ■ 
and his colleagues, in tlie letter anti spirit of tlie 
Cornelian law. The lessons of jurisprudence **“* • 
and Christianity had been insufficient to eradi- i 
cate this inhuman practice, till their gentle in- ■ 
fluence was fortified by the terrors of capital j 
punishment.**"* j 

Experience has proved, tliat sa- 
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sex, and that the condition of women is usually 
softened by the refinements of social life. In 
the hope of a robust jirogeny, Eycurgus had 
delayed the season of marriage : it was fixed bv 
Nuina at the tender age of twelve vears, that 
the Roman husband might educate to his will a 
pure and obedient virgin Ac- 
cording to the custom of anti<]uitv, 
he bought his bride of her parents, 
and she fulfilled the coemption, by jiurchasing, 
with three pieces of copper, a just iiitioductioii 
to his house and household deities. A sacrifice 
of fruits was offered by the pontiffs in the pre- 
sence of ten witnesses; tlie contracting parties 
were seated on the same sheepskin ; they tasted 
a salt cake of fur or rice ; and this confarrea- 
fk>«,**^ which denoted the ancient food of Italy, 
served as an emblem of their mvstic union of 
mind and body. But t4iis union on the sifie of 
the woman was rigorous and unequal ; and she 
renounced the name and w or •'hip of her fatfier’s 
house, to embrace a new servitude, decoiated 
only by tlie title of adoption. A fiction of the 
law, neither rational nor elegant, liestowed on 
themotlierof afarniiy*'" flier piupcr appellation) 
the strange characters of sister to her own child- 
ren, and of daughter to her husband or master, 
who was invested wdth the plenitude of paternal 
power. By his judgment or caprice her be- 
haviour was approved, or censured, or chastised ; 
he exercised the jurisdiction of life and death ; 
and it was allowed, that in the cases of adultery 
or drunkenness, *•' the sentence might he pro- 
perly inflicted. She acipiireii and inherited for 
the sole profit of her lord ; and so ckarly was 
woman defined, not as a ptrsmiy but as a thin'z, 
that, if the original title wure Llefielent, she might 
l>e claimed, like other moveables, bv the it>e and 
po'.'-e'-'.iou of an entire yvar. The inclination of 
the Roman huslMnd discharged or withheld the 
conjugal debt, so scrupuloU'>ly exacted by the 
Atfienian and Jew•i^h laws : * * ■ but as polygamy 
was uuknown, he could never admit to las bed a 
fairer or more favoured partner. 

After the Runic triumphs, the 

T, • I ^ ^1 Freedom of the 

matrons or Rome aspired to the matrimonial 
common benefits of a free and opu- 
lent republic : their wishes were gratified by the 
indulgence of fathers and lovers, and their am- 
bition was unsuccessfully resisted by the gravity 
of Cato the Censor, They declined the 
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solemnities of the old nuptials, defeated the an- 
nual prescription by an absence of three days, 
and, without losing their name or independence, 
subscribed tlie liberal and definite terms of a 
marriage-contract. Of their private fortunes, 
they communicated the use, and secured the pro- 
perty ; the estates of a wife could neither be 
alienated nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband; 
their mutual gifts were prohibited by the jea- 
lousy of the laws ; and tlie misconduct of either 
party might afford, under another name, a future 
subject for an action of theft. To iJiis loose 
and voluntary compact, religious and ti\il rites 
were no longer essential : and, between j)ersons 
of a similar rank, the apparent coimnunity of 
life was allowed as sufficient e\idencG of their 
nuptials. The dignity of marriage was restored 
by the Christians, derived all spiritual grace 
from the prayers of the faithful and the bene- 
diction of the priest or bishop. The origin, va- 
lidity, and duties of the holy institution, were 
regulated by the tradition of the synagogue, the 
precepts of the Gospel, and the canons of general 
or provincial synods and the conscience of 
the Christians was awed liy the decrees and 
censures of their cccle-'iastical rulers. Yet tlie 
magistrates of Justinian vere not subject to tiie 
authority of the church ; tiie emperor consulted 
the unbelieving ci\iiians of antKjuity. ap<l tlie 
choice of matrimonial laws in the Code and 
Pandects, is directed hy the eaithl) motives 
ofjustice, policy, and the natuial freedom of 
both sexes. 

Liberty and Besides tlie agTCCment of the par- 
abuse of divorce. ties, the essence of every rational 
contract, the Roman marriage required the [>re- 
vious appro!)ation of the parents. A father 
might be forced by some recent laws to supplv 
the wants of a mature daughter; hut even his 
insanity vvas init generalh allowed to supersede 
the necessity of his consent. The causes of tiie 
dissolution of matrimony have varictl among the 
Homans ;‘-3 but riie rno't solemn su-»'iment, 
tiie coiifarre ition itself, might alvvavs be done 
auay liy rites of a contraiy fLiidencv. In the 
first ages, the father of a family might sell his 
children, and in', wife was reckoiieil in tlie 
iiuinber of his cljiMien: the doiije->tic judge 
might pronounce the death of tiie or 

his mercy might expel her from Ids bed and 
house; but tlie slavery of the wretclied female 
was liopeless and perpetual, unkss he os^tited 
for his own conv enienei- the manly preiogative ! 
ot divorce. The waiine-t njipiause lias been 
lavished on the virtue of the Homans, who abs- 
tained from the cvercise vif this ti nipting pri- 
vilege above live hundred years but the 


same fact evinces the unequal terms of a con- ^ 

nection in which the slave vvas unable to renounce 
her tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling to 
relinquisli his slave. When the Roman matrons 
became tlie equal and voluntary companions of 
their lords, a new jurisprudence was introduced, 
that marriage, like other jiartiiursliips, might be 
dissolved by the abdication of one of the asso- 
ciates. In three centuries of jirosperity and 
corruption, this principle was enlarged to fre- 
quent practice and perniciiuis abuse. Passion, 
interest, or caprice, suggested daily motives for 
' the dissolution of mairiage; a word, a sign, a ^ 

message, a letter, the mandate of a freedman, 
declared the separation ; the most tender of 
human connections was degraded to a transient 
society of profit or pleasure. According to the 
various conditions of life, both sexes alternately 
I felt the disgrace and injury : an inconstant 
spouse transferred her wealth to a new family, 
abandoning a numerous, perhaps a spurious, 
progeny to the paternal authority and care of her 
late husband ; a beautiful virgin might be dis- 
missed to the world, old, indigent, and friendless ; 

! but the reluctance of the Homans, when they 
woe pressed to marriage by Augustus, suffi- 
ciently maiks, that the prevailing institutions 
w.re least favouialile to the males. A specious 
theory is confuted hy tliis free and i^erfect ex- 
po irnent, which cleip.onstrates, that the liberty 
of divorce does not contribute to happiness and 
virtue. The facility of separation would destroy 
all mutual confidence, and infiaine every trifiing 
iHspute: the minute difference between an hus- 
band and a stranger, which might so easily be 
icmoved, miglit still more easily he forgotten; 
and the matron, wlio in five years can submit 
to the embraces of eight husbands, must cease 
to reverence the chastity of her own person. 

Insufficient remedies followed , 

With a!^ta^t and tardy steps the th^.- hi.i-Tu yf 
ra['id piogress of tliu evil The 
aiuient vvur'iiip of tlie Romans nffbrded a pe- 
culiar goddess to hear and reconcile the com- 
plaints of a nunried life; but lar epithet of 
r/zv/'Af.’'/,'-*' tlie appealer of htivljands, too 
deal ly indicatc> on uhieh side sulimib-ion and 
ie{>eutance w\.it.‘ alwavs c\]'eLted, Eveiv act 
of a citizen was sul)ji.et to tlje judgment of the 
i't ri^di s j tlio first wlio u-ed the piivilege of 
divorce assigned, at tlair command, the motives 
Oi his coniluct;'-' and a senator vvas expelled 
for disniis^ing his virgin spouse without the f 

knowledge or advice of Ids friends. Whenever | 

an acti«)ii was iu'-tituted for the recoverv of a [ 

mairiage-portion, the as the guaidian of 1 

equity, examined the cause and the cliaructers, ! 
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and gently inclined the «:cale in favour of the 
guiltless and injured paity. Augustus, who 
united the powers of both mngi-trates, adopted 
their different modes of rtjjressmg or chastising 
the licence of divorce, 'fhe ))resence of seven 

Roman witnesses was required for the validity 
of this solemn and deliberate act- if any ade> 
quate prov ocation had been given by the liusband, 
instead of the delay of two years, lie was com- 
pelled to refund immediately, or in the space of 
six month-, : but if he could arraign the nianners 
of his wife, her guilt or levity was expiated by 
the loss of the sixth or eighth part of her inariiage 
portion. The Christian princes were the first 
who specified the just causes of a {)rivate divorce ; 
their institutions, from Coiistiintine to Justinian, i 
appear to fliietuate between the custom of the j 
empiie and tlie wishes of the ciHnc!i,*'' and the i 
author of the Nov*'Is t<io frequentlv ref«)nns the ! 
jurisprudence of the Code and l‘antleets. In | 
the most rigumus law s, awifewa'- condemned j 
to siqiport a gauu-ster, a di unk.ud, or a libertine, [ 
unless he were guilty of homicide, poison, or . 
sacrilege, in which ca'-es the marriage, as it | 
should seem, might have been dissolved by tlie j 
hand of the executioner. Rut the sacred right 
of the husband was invariably maintained, to 
deliver his name and family from the disgrace 
of adultery; the list of maitul sins, either male 
or female, was curtailed and enlarged by succes- 
sive regulations ; and the obstacles of incurable 
impotence, long at sence, ami mona-tic piofe^- 
sion, were allowed to u-cind the matriii.onial 
obligation. Wlioevt r transgressed the pennissimi | 
of the law was sulject to va.ieus and heavy j)C- | 
nalties. The woman was stiipt of la-r wealth 
and ornament'., without e\ee}>';!.g the bodkin of 
her hair, if the n.an inf.odiK.d a new l.iide 
into his bed, her foitune i .J;t be Li\ fully 
seized by the vengeance t-f hi" vxil.il w ife. I’*i- ; 
feiture was sometimes c..mnimt^i! to a luU' ; the 
fine was sometimes aggravated by tj.mspijitation 
to an island, or imprisomoeijt in a iconast..ry ; 
the injured party was released from tlie bomts 
of marriage; but the oflender, during life, ora 
term of years, was disabled from the repetition 
of nuptials. The successor of Justinian yielded 
to the prayers of his uiiliappy subjects, and re- 
stored the liberty of divorce by mutual consent : 
the civilians were unanimousA^<^ the theologians 
were divided, t and tlic ambiguous word, w hieh 
contains the precept of Chiist, is flexible to any . 
inteipretation tiiut tlie wisdom of a legislator can • 
demand. ; 

The fuedom of love and mar- 
bnubV.\nd'L!is- ri.ige Was restrained anjon:^ the 
Romans by natural .md tivil mipe- 


; dittionts. An instinct, almost innate and uni- 
versal, appears to prohibit the incestuous com- 
mcTcei’- i)f parents and children in the intinite 
I series of ascending and descending generations. 

, Concerning the oblicpie and collateral branches, 
nature is indifferent, reason mute, and custom 
various and arbitrary. In Egypt, the marriage 
of brothers and sisters was adiiutt(-d without 
; scruple oi exception: a Spartan might espouse 
I the daughter of his fatlier ; an Atlienian. that of 
his motlier: and the nuptials of an uncle with 
his niece weie applauded at Athens as an happy 
union of the dearest relations. The profane 
lawgivers of Rome were never tempted by in- 
terest or superstition to multiply the forbidden 
degrees . but they inflexibly condemned the 
marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whe- 
ther first cousins should be touched by the same 
interdict; revered the parental chaiacter of 
aunts and uncles, .md treated affinity and adop- 
tion as a just imitation of the ties of hlooil. 
According to the proud maxims of the republic, 
a legal marriage could only be contracted by 
free citizens; an honourable, at least an inge- 
nuous birth, was required for the spouse of a 
senator: but the blood of kings could never 
mingle in legitimate nuptials with the blood of 
a Roman ; and the name of Stranger degraded 
Cleopatra and 13ereiiice,i‘3-J to live the concu- 
bine^ of Marc Antony and 'J'itus. ’’■* This 
appellation, indeed, so injuiious to the majesty, 
cannot without indulgence he applied to the 
manners, of these Oiivnt.il queens. A ctmeu- 
l>ine, in the snict st.n-e vif tlie ciMb.m-, was a 
woman of servile oi pkliei.m e'tiaeTiou, the sok* 
.and fiithnil conqumittn of a Roman citizen, who 
tstiUiiiiKd i.i a sMte of cehl icv. lUr modest 
st. tmi). Ik l iw til.- iionouts ef a wife, above t!u» 
in.miyof a p'>‘’'’OtLite. was acknowIt.dged and 
appioveil h\ tiie laws fuin tlie age of Augus- 
tus to the tenth Ceunuy, the Use of this second- 
ary ir.airia'ic pievaiUd both In the West and 
Ka't, and the humble vu-tues of a concubine 
weie often pieferred to tlie pump and insolence 
of a noble matron. In this connection, the two 
Antonines, the best of princes and of men, 
enjoyed the comforts of domestic love : the 
example was imitated by many citizens impa- 
tient of celibacy, but regardful of their families. 
If at any time they desired to legitimate their 
natural children, tlie conversion was instantly 
performed liy the ctlebnation of their nuptials 
with a partner whose fruitfulness and fidelity 
they Iiad already tried. Ry tliis epithet t>f 71 a- 
turnl, the otfspring of the concubine were dis- 
tinguished from the spurious brood of adultery, 
pio-tilutlon, and incest, to whom Justinian re- 
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luctantly grants the necessary aliments of life ; 
and these natural children alone were capable of 
succeeding to a sixth part of the inheritance of 
their reputed father. According to the rigour 
of law, bastards were entitled only to the name 
and condition of their mother, from whom they 
might derive the character of a slave, a stranger, 
or a citizen. The outcasts of every family were 
adopted without reproach as the children of the 
state. 13^ 

G„ariian»a»a The relation of guardian and 
wards. ward, or, in Roman ords, of tutor 
and pupU, which covers so many titles of the 
Institutes and Pandects is of a very simple 
and unifonn nature. The person and property 
of an orphan mu'st always be trusted to the cus- 
tody of some discreet friend. If the deceased 
father had not signitied his choice, the ognatSy 
or paternal kindred of the nearest degree, were 
compelled to act as the natural guardifins : the 
Athenians were apprehensive of exposing the 
infant to the power of those most interested in 
his death ; but an axiom of Roman jurispru- 
dence has pronounced, that the charge of tute- 
lage should constantly attend the emolument of 
succession. If the choice of the father, and the 
line of consanguinity, alfbrded no efficient guar- 
dian, the failure was supplied by the nomination 
of the pra'tor of the city, or the president of the 
province. But the person whom they named 
to this public office might be legally excused 
by insanity or blindness, by ignorance or in- 
ability, by previous enmity or adverse interest, 
by the number of children or guardianships 
with which he was already burdened, and by 
the immunities which were granted to the useful 
labours of magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and 
professors. Till the infant could speak and 
think, he was represented by the tutor, whose 
autlmrity was finally detennined by the age <)f 
puberty. Witiiout his consent, no act of the 
pupil could hind himself to his own piejudice, 
though it might oblige others for his personal 
benefit. It is needless to observe, that the tutor 
often ga\e security, and always rendered an 
account, and that the want of diligence or inte- 
grity exposed him to a civil and almost criminal 
action fur the ^iolation of his sacred trust. The 
age of puberty had been rashly fixeil by the 
civilians at fourteen ; hut as tlie faculties of the 
mind ripen more slowly than tlio-.e of the body, 
a curator was interpo«.ed to guard the fortunes 
of a Roman youtii from liis own inexperience 
and headstrong passion-,. Such a trustee h««l 
been fiist instituted by the piaitor. to save a 
family from the blind havoc of a prodigal or 
madman: and the minor was compelled, by the 
laws, to solicit the same protection, fogivev.a- 
lidity to his acts till he accoinj)li>hed the full 
period of twenty-five years. Women were con- 
demned to the perpetual tutelage of parents, 
husbands, or guardians ; a sex created to please 
and obey was never supposed to liave attained 

135 The humble hat !eca! rights of concubines and natural chil- 
dren, are stat.-d in the InsUtutes (U i tu. * , thf Pandect. 1 l. 
tit. vr..), the t (xle (1. r. tit. ittT ), and the .Novels {Ixaiv. latatx.). 
The re>eaTche!> of Heineccius and Uiamone lad Legem .fuliam et 
rijnam-Fopp.eam. c. iv p. l’)1— 17 5, Opei.» I’o.thume, p. 
jth: t ate this inter.rstjng and dom&itic «uh,erf. 

I3C See the arucle of guardians and %aid, m the IiatiVutes (I.i. 


the age of reason and experience. Such at least 
was the stern and haughty spirit of the ancient 
law, which had been insensibly mollified before 
the time of Justinian. 

II. The original right of pro- 
perty can only be justified by the Right^oFprc^* 
accident or merit of prior occu- 
pancy ; and on this foundation it is wisely 
established bvthe philosophy of the civilians, n? 
The savage w'ho hollows a tree, inserts a sharp 
stone into a wooden handle, or applies a string 
to an elastic branch, Ivecomes in a state of na- 
ture the just proprietor of the canoe, the bow, 
or the hatchet. The materials were common to 
all, the new form, the produce of his time and 
simple industry, belongs solely to himself. His 
hungrx' brethren cannot, without a sense of their 
own injustice, extort from the hunter the game 
of the forest overtaken or slain by hi.s personal 
strength and dexterity. If his provident care 
preserves and multiplies the tame animals, 
whose nature is tractable to the arts of educa- 
tion, he acquires a perpetual title to the use and 
service of their numerous progeny, which de- 
rives its existence from him alone. If he en- 
closes and cultivates a field for their sustenance 
and his own, a barren waste is converted into 
a fertile soil ; the seed, the manure, tlie labour, 
create a new value, and the rewards of harvest 
are painfully earned by tlie fatigues of the re- 
volving year. In the successive statesof society, 
the hunter, the shcpheid, tlie husbandman, may 
<lefend their pussC'^sious liy two reasons, which 
forcibly appeal to the feelings of the human 
mind : that whatever they enjoy is the fruit of 
their own industry ; and tliat every man who 
envies their felicity, may purchase similar ac- 
quisitions by the exercise of similar diligence. 
cSucIi, in truth, may be the freedom and plenty 
of a '•mall colony ca^t on a fruitful island. But 
tlie colony inu}tiplio> while the space still con- 
tinues the same * the common rights, the equal 
iiiluritanoe of mankind, are engrossed by the 
l)Oi<I and crafty ; each field and forest is circum- 
scribed by the land-marks of a jealous master ; 
and it is the peculiar praise of the Roman juris- 
prudence, that it asserts the claim of the first 
occup.int to the wild animals of the earth, the 
air, and the waters. In the progress from pri- 
mitive equity to final injustice, the steps are 
silent, the shades are almost imjierceptible, and 
the absolute monopoly is guarded by positive 
laws and artificial reason. The active insa- 
tiate principle of self-love can alone supply the 
arts of life and the wages of industry; and as 
soon as civil government and exclusive property 
have been introduced, they become necessary to 
the existence of the human race. Except in 
the singular institutions of Sparta, the wisest 
legislators have disapproved an agrarian law as 
a false and dangerous innovation. Among the 
Romans, the enormous disproportion of wealth 
surmounted the ideal restraints of a doubtful 

tit. liil — n^.), the Pandects {I. ixvi xxvi;.), and tlie (I. t. 

tit xxviii. — Itx ) 

137 In>tinit 1. ii tit i ii. Compire the pure ana prec.-c rpa-nnirij 
ofraius and Heineecim M ii. ft. i. p. ) witS the 'o.t .0 prn- 

iixinr of TheopViiu-. 'p. a The api u-.n, of Clpiaii are 

preerred in the PandetUC. »• ut. vui. Ug. 11. No. 1 .). 
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tradition, and an obsolete statute ; a tra^lition 
that the poorest follower of Romulus had been 
endowed with the perpetual iiilieritance of two 
jMirera a statute which contined the richest 
citizen to the measure of five Imndred jugera, 
or three hundred and twelve acres of land. 
The original territory of Rome eonsisled only 
of some miles of wood and meadow along the 
banks of the Tyber ; and domestic exchange 
could add nothing to tlie national stock. But 
the goods of an alien or enemy were lawfully 
exposed to the first hostile occupier; tlie city 
was enriched by the profitable trade of war; 
and the blood of her sons was the only price 
that was paid for the Volscian sheep, the slaves 
of Britain, or the gems and gold of Asiatic 
kingdoms. In the language of ancient juris- 
prudence, w’hich was corrupted and forgotten 
before the age of Justinian, these spoils were 
distinguished by the name of manct'i>s or ma>ici- 
piunif taken with the hand; and whcne\er they 
were sold or ematicilxHcdf the purchaser re- 
quired some assurance that they had been the 
property of an enemy, and not of a fellow-citi- 
zen.*^-' A citizen could only forfeit his riglits 
by apparent dereliction, and such dereliction of 
a valuable interest could not easily be presumed. 
Yet, according to the twelve tables, a prescrip- 
tion of one year for moveables, and of two years 
for immoveables, abolislied the claim of the 
ancient master, if the actual possessor had ac- 
quired them by a fair transaction from tiie per- 
son whom he believed to be tlie lawful propri- 
etor, Such conscientious injustice, without 
any mixture of fraud or force, could seldom in- 
jure the members of a small republic ; but tlie 
various periods of three, of ten, or of twenty 
years, determined by Justinian, are more suit- 
able to the latitude of a great empire. It is 
only in the term of piescripttou tliat the dis- 
tinction of real and personal fortune li.is been 
remarked by the civilians, and tlieir general 
idea of property is that of simple, uniform, and 
absolute dominion. The subordinate excep- 
tions of usCf of usfffruct,^'*^ of ierntudeSj^'*- im- 
posed for the benefit of a neighbour on lands 
and houses, are abundantly explained by the 
professors of jurisprudence. I’he claims of 
property, as far as tliey are altered by the 
mixture, the division, or the transformation of 
substances, are investigated with metaphysical 
subtlety by the same civilians. 

Of inhiriMru-e The personal title of the first 
and proprietor must be determined by 

his death . but the possession, without any ap- 
pearance of change, is peaceably continued in 


his children, the associates of his toil, and the 
partners of his wealth. This natural inheritance 
lias been protected liy the legislators of every 
climate and age, and tlie father is encouraged to 
per'severe in slow and distant improvements, by 
the tender liope, that a long posterity will enjoy 
the fruits of liis labour. The principle of here- 
ditary succession is universal, but the order has 
been variously establislied by convenience or 
caprice, by tlie spirit of national institutions, or 
by some partial example w hich was originally de- 
cided by fraud or violence. The jurisprudence of 
the Romans appears to have deviated from the 
equality of nature, much less than the Jewish,!^-* 
the Athenian, i-t-t or the English institutions, 

On tlie death of a citizen, all liis descendants, 
unless they were already freed from his paternal 
power. Were called to the inheritance of his pos- 
sessions, The insolent prerogative of primo- 
geniture was unknown ; the two sexes were 
placed on a just level; all the sons and daugh- 
ters were entitled to an equal portion of the pa- 
trimonial estate ; and if any of the sons had been 
intercepted by a premature death, his person 
was represented, and his siiare was divided, by 
his surviving children. On the failure of the 
direct line, the right of succession must diverge 
to the collateral branches. The de- civ}id«m?es 
grecs of kindred are numbered ofitwifiwi. 
by the civilians, ascending from the last pos- 
sessor to a common ])arent, and descending from 
the common paient to the next heir: my father 
stands in the first degree, my brother in the 
second, his cliildren in tlie tliird, and the re- 
mainder of the series mav be conceived by fancy, 
or pictured in a gene.ilogical tal»le. In this 
computation, a divtinctiou was made, essential 
to the laws anil even the constitution of Rome ; 
the iii^nntSi or persons tounected by a line of 
males, were called, as they stood in the nearest 
degree, to an eipuil partition ; but a female was 
incapable of transmitting any legal claims; and 
tile ceg««/5of every rank, without excepting the 
dear relation of a mother and a son, were dis- 
inherited by the twelve tables, as strangers and 
aliens. Among the Romans a gens or lineage 
was united by a common name and domestic 
rites; the various cogno^nens or surnames of 
Scipio, or jMarcellus, distinguished from each 
other the subordinate branches or families of the 
Cornelian or Claudian race : the default of the 
of the same siimainc, was supplied by 
the larger denomination of I’entdes ; and the 
vigilance of the laws maintained, in the same 
name, the perpetual descent of religion and pro- 
perty. A similar principle dictated the Voco- 
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nian law, '*^7 which abolished the right of female 
inheritance. As long as virgins were given or 
sold in marriage, tlie adoption of the wife ex- 
tinguished the hopes of the daugliter. But the 
equal succession of independent matrons sup- 
ported their pride and luxury, and might trans- 
port into a foreign house the riches of their 
fathers. While the maxims of Cato^'^-'^ were 
revered, they tended to peiqjetuate in each family 
a and virtuous mediocrity : till female blan- 
dishments insensibly triumphed ; and every salu- 
tary restraint was lost in the di'^solute greatness 
of the republic. The rigour of the decemvirs 
was tempered by tiie e({uity of the praetors. 
Their edicts restored emancipated and postliu- 
moiis children to the rights of nature ; and upon 
the failure of the a"nfifs, they preferred tlie blood 
of the to the name of the gentiles, whose 

title and character were insensibly covered with 
oblivion. The reciprocal inheritance of mothers 
and sons was established in the Tertullian and 
Orphitian decrees by the humanity of the senate. 
A new and more impartial order was introducerl 
by the novels of Justinian, who atfected to revive 
the jurisprudence of the twehe tables. The 
lines of masculine and female kindred were 
confounded • the descending, ascending, andcol- 
latervil series, was accurately detined ; and each 
<iegreG, according to the proximity of blood and 
affection, succeeded to the vacant possessions of 
a Uuuian citizen. 

, , , . Tiio order of succession is rc- 

and hhoriy of gul.itc'l by nature, or at least by the 
general and pennanent reason of the 
lawgiver : but this order is frequently violated 
by the arbitrary and partial wills, wiiich prolong 
the dominion of tiie testator beyond the grave. i 
In the simple state of society, this last use or 
abuse of tlie right of proi>erty is seldom indulged : 
it was introduced at Athens hy tlie laws of 
Solon; and the private testaments of tlie fatlicr 
of a family are aitfhori^td by the twelve tables. 
Before iIil- tune of t!'e decemvir^,!'’! a Uoman 
citizen e\po*e.i his vu'hes and motives to tlie 
assembly ot tiie thii'iy cm ire or parislies, and the 
general law ot iuiunrance was suspended bv an 
occasional <ict ot the legislature. ^\fter the per- 
mission ot tile (kceinvirs, each private lawgiver 
promulgated ids veriial or written testament in ' 
the jiresence ot five citizens, wljo represented ' 
tlie five cla'>sfs ot tlie Roman people; a sixth ' 
witness attested their concurrence ; *i seventh | 
weighed the copjier money, w hich was paid hv i 
an iinajrinary purch.i^iT ; ami tin- fMatc was ! 
emancipated by a hetitious sale and immediate 1 
release. This singular cerenionv.i - wJiich ex- ) 
cited tile wonder ot the Giceks, was still prac- j 
tised in the age of Severus ; but tlie pia-tora had j 


already approved a more simple testament, for 
which they required the seals and signatures of 
sex’en witnesses, free from all legal exception, 
and pujqiosely summoned for the execution of 
that important act. A domestic monarch, who 
reigned over the lives and fortunes of his chil- 
dren, might distribute tlieir respective shares 
according to the degrees of their merit or his 
att’ection : his aibitrary displeasure chastised an 
unworthy son by the loss of his inheritance, and 
the mortifyingpreference of a stranger. But the 
experience of unnatural parents recommended 
some limitations of their testamentary powers. 
A son, or, by the laws of Justinian, even a 
daughter, could no longer be disinherited by 
their silence : they were compelled to name the 
criminal, and to specify the offence ; and the 
justice of the emperor enumerated the sole causes 
that could justify such a violation of the first 
principles of nature and society. '^3 Unless a 
legitimate portion, a fourth part, had been re- 
served for the children, they were entitled to 
institute an action or complaint of inofficious tas,- 
tament; to suppose that their father’s under- 
standing was impaired by sickness or age; and 
respectfully to appeal from his rigorous sentence 
to the delil)erate wisdom of the magistrate. 
In the Roman jurisprudence, an 
essential distinction was admitted 
between the inheritance and the legacies. The 
heir® who succeeded to the entire unity, or to 
any of the twelve fractions of the substance of 
the testator, represented his civil and religious 
cliaracter, asserted his rights, fulfilled his obliga- 
tions, and discharged the gifts of friendship or 
liberality, which his last will had bequeathed 
under the name of legacies. But as the im- 
prudence or prodigality of a dying man might 
exhauit the inheritance, and leave only risk and 
labour to his succes>or, he was empowered to 
retain Falcidinn portion; to deduct, before 
the payment of the legacks, a clear fourth for 
hi'^ own einoUiment. A reasonable time was 
alh>w\d to tx.'unino the pro])ortion between the 
dehtN and the e- tate. to decide w hc-ther he should 
accs.pt or ivfU'L the testament; and if he used 
the hon;.litof an iiULnloiy, tlie demands of the 
CKdit<us could m)t e\ct_vd the valuation of ihe 
cfk'tN, 'I'he li->t will of u citizen might be 
altered during his life, or rescinded after his 
death* tl.e persons whom he named might die 
before him, or ivject the inheritance, or be ex- 
posed to some legal di'^qualification. In the con- 
templation ot these events, lie was permitted to 
su!»stitnte slcoiuI and third heirs, to replace each 
other according to the order of the te.stament; 
and the incapacity of a madman or an infant to 
bequeath his propeity, might be supplied by a 
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similar substitution. But the power of the 
testator expired uith the acceptatice of the tes- 
tament : each Roman of mature ajj^e ami tiii- 
cretiori acquired tlie ab^’Olute dominion of liis 
inheritance, and the ^ilnpllcity of tiie ci^il la\\ 
was ne\er clouded by the long and intiicate eii- 
taiU which conHne the iia])piness and freedom of 
unborn generations. 

Codicils and ConquGst aiul the formalities of 
law established the use of codiriis 
If a Roman was surprised by death in a i emote 
province of the empire, he addressed a short 
epistle to his legitimate or testamentary heir; 
who fulfilled w’itli honour, or neglected with 
impunity, this last request, winch the judges 
before the age of Augustus were not authorised 
to enforce. A codicil might be expressed in 
any mode, or in any language ; but the sub- 
scription of five witnesses must declare that it 
was the genuine curnposition of the author. Ilis 
intention, however huulable, was sonietiines il- 
legal ; and the invention ot' or 

trusts, arose fioin the stiuggie between natinal 
justice and positive jurisprudence. A stranger 
of Greece or Africa might be the friend or bene- 
factor of a childless Roman, but none, except a 
fellow-citizen, could act as his heir. The Vo- 
conian law, which abolished female succession, 
restrained the legacy or inheritance of a woman 
to the sum of one hundred thousand sesterces 
and an only daughter was condemned almost 
as an alien in her father’s house. 'The zeal of 
friendship, and parental alFection, suggested a 
liberal artifice : a qualified citizen was named in 
the testament, with a prayer or injunction that 
he would restore the inlierifance t«) the person 
for whom it wa«« truly intended. V.niou-' wu'^ 
the conduct of the tuistt.es in this painful situ- 
ation; they had swoin to obseiwe the laws of 
their country, but honour prompted them to 
violate their oath; and if they preferred their 
interest under the mask of patriotism, the} fv)i- 
feited the esteem of every viituoiis mind. The 
declaration of Augustus relieved their doubts, 
gave a legal sanction to confidential testaments 
and codicils, and gently unravelled the forms 
and restraints of the republican jurisprudence. * 
But as the new practice of trusts degenerated 
into some abuse, tlie trustee was enabled, by the 
Trebellian and Begasian decrees, to reserve one 
fourth of the estate, or to transfer on the head 
of the real lieir all the debts and actions of the 
succession. The interpretation of testaments 
was strict and literal , but the language of trusts 
and codicils was deliveieil fiom the minute and 
technical accuracy of the civilians. 

III. Ok VC- III* Thv’ geneial duties of man- 
kind are imposed b) thtii public and 

I'l The V'hififvi,, r, fJ r r , .,f ,h. ri. ci-n .-..i hiw .1 

feudal itlf.i t tti fii tie ”r' pr'ide • », r<5 n \r-^ - ir 

anv rfseitibtance tu th,- ail. '< I'l i.‘i< 1-1 ■ i.,ii > i I-i^’ ti tu'i *• du l>r it 

Fran., lorn. 1 p. 5 1 7-"-' *•. Il<"> .ii, }>. . .-1 d. J-ri-j -n.U n, . . 

torn. IV. p 'iTT— t.!it '1 lu'> w-rt-ir t.lunt.itU f. unh {'..rit' bj 
an abuse of Iht rlixtli Nov > . r p irti d, ud, t'«i . ■ er.rvlvr- 

l.'>5 Diun (toin n 1. Ui p si? w,,h iltiin.ix » r.otts 'p..- 

cilie' in Oreek Minno the ..lui ot J'i.ihV' drai i.i'.-.. 

Idb The rev'lutin!,' ot the iU 'nan law , .a i ■>rp fn, 

though fancituUs, deduced bj lb -put ties 

1. xwn I 

157 <>f the i.vil jurispmdenre of '.ucoe-Mom, tesfrrero, rrd.ci’',^ 

and tru3t^, the pi in< lu'e-. are a-oeriairtd lo the In-tituti.-. *'f 
C.aiiw (1. u- tit. n —IX. p 'U _ i t j 1, .ru'Ti*'ian ?! ii t.t. x -xw • .trd 
Theophilus (p. o2s— dll I and tlie immeiiie detail occupies tve!%e 
books (xxTiu — xxxii. . of the t’ande.'ts. 

158 Tb« Institutes of Caiu* ?1 u. Ut. ix. x. p. ill — 211 ) of Jus- 


private relations : but tlieir specific obligations to 
each other can only be the effect of, 1. a promise, 
2. a benefit, or 3. an injury: and when these 
obligations are r.xtified b\ law, the interested 
parly may compel the i)eiformance by a judi- 
cial aition. On tliis prnui[»ie the civilians of 
ever}' country have erected a similar jurispru- 
dence, the fair conclusion of universal reason 
and justice. 

1. Tile goddess of faith (of hu- 
man and social faith) was worship- 
ped, not only in her temples, but in the lives 
of the Romans ; and if tlutt nation was deficient 
in the more amialile qualities of lienevolence and 
generosity, they astonished the Greeks by their 
sincere and .simple jierfbrmance of tlie most 
burden'-ome engagements, ' Yet among tlie 
same jieople, accouling to the rigid maxims of 
the patricians and deceinviis, a /lati’d pact, apro- 
mise, or even an oath, dnl not create any civil 
obligation, unless it was confirmed by the legal 
form of a slipulatuoi. Whatever might he the 
etymology of the Latin wonl, it conveved the 
idea of a firm and irrevocable contract, which 
was always expie-'sed in the mode of a question 
and answer. Do you promise to pay me one 
hundred pieces of gold? vvas the solemn inter- 
rogation of Seius. I do promise — vvas the re- 
ply of Seinpromus. The friends of Sempronius, 
who answered for his ability and inclination, 
might be separately sued at the option of Seius ; 
and the lieiufit «'f jiaitiiion. or order of reciprocal 
actions, insensibly deviated fiomthe strict tlieory 
of stipulation. Tlie most caatious and delibciale 
can>ent wun justlv leiptired to sust.iiu the validity 
of a gMtuitoUs pion.i-e; and tlie citizen who 
n.’ght li.ive ul t.iiiisvl a legal ''cem itv , incurred 
the ''Uspit.i.m of fiamb and paiii the torfeitof his 
1 oglect. But the iniiemutv of the civilians suc- 
Cv.'-'fullv labouiv.?! To voiivsit ‘*nnpU- engagements 
into the for:n (>f solvion siipulatiiins. The 
pi.etors. as the guardians of social faith, admitted 
every rational evitlenee of a voluntary and de- 
liberate act, which in their tribunal produced an 
equitable obligation, and for wliich they gave an 
action and a remedvA ''^ 

2. 'J‘he obligations of the second 
class, as they w ere contracted by tlie 

delivery of a thing, are marked by the civilians 
with the epithet of real.i'^^ A grateful return 
is due to the author of a benefit ; and whoever 
is intrusted with the property of another, has 
bound himsedf to the sacred duty of restitution. 
In the c,ase of a friendly iu.m, the merit of 
generosity is on the side of the lender only ; in 
a deposit, on the side <*f tlie receiver; but in a 
y/c'/i'c, and the rest of the stilish commerce ot 
ordinary life, the benefit is compensated by an 

t.'. f' { i’ t'*- e.’. — vex ’ I t'*. ’ - '■1 ' Tilt .f Thcnphilna 
Ip • It. s -,7 , ,1 .1,. s t I r -.;n- i-.f , ill ’1^ — awt r*-, aut 
Ml aiit lit~ii\, rtUt ."•'•it’.Ji. liiiC i vuritv-o. it'v.tll partial to my 

^ iV.'h.I, i*iKh ■- tl,* f.io! rV.aiM! pv.liMrc of roM.if, (i vi. 
p . I. VTM j» i: '1,1! I' 1 -u,n <r til ' ’ci'i . i'mIi-i f’-iimto ap. 
pin e _ oi.iT.iuiii 11 M'. t «l iiratipuf i’.ifin Loltiit lA {ifUiiS 

ex 1 ‘ 

1*" rh«* .rui Frxf'-r iim .ie ptTrir-st >ri1 u= i' i 

.ir .1 - iti-t , tiiv tn ' t- . t'> ,,r‘ra N '1 'It i' '"'n ■ ii.IsV- i,)., 
A li I «i!l htte er- il a* tl . i.-iat r-' , . ' t H' ' fi v 'I lirni- 
df'ii in I'-e .t . f rh*- ir.-.-r > v . •? i ir to 

ate.lirtl the , .V, i.t* ill ti V o-t . T >i.« jir.T 

I'.l 1 he p.r,- ai .1 -van 'Ui 'u! f t nt rirt!ai.t-- r.-i-iit 'i -pr*X£l 
over fi«iT hfKik.. IxMi -XX ' . f tt e 1’ ir,.!,-. t-, v '1 i-. one of the para 
best deserving of the attenuon of an Engli:d, student. 
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equivalent, and the obligation to restore is vari- 
ously modified by the nature of the transaction. 
Tlie Latin language very happily expresses the 
fundamental dilfercnce between the commodatum 
and tlie jnutuum, which our poverty is reduced to 
confound under the vague and common appella- 
tion of a loan. In the former, tlie borrower was 
obliged to restore the same individual thing with 
which he had been accommodated for tlie tempo- 
rary supply of his wants ; in the latter, it was 
destined for his use and consumption, and he dis- 
charged thisww^i/o/ engagement, by substituting 
the same specific value, according to a just esti- 
mation of number, of weight, and of measure. 
In the contract of sate, tlie absolute dominion is 
transferred to the purchaser, and lie repays the 
benefit with an ade<|uate ^um of gold or silver, 
tile price and universal standard of all cartlily 
possessions. The obligation of another contract, 
that of location^ is of a more complicated kind. 
Lands or houses, labour or talents, may be hired 
for a definite term ; at the expiration of the time, 
the thing itself must be restored to the owner, 
with an additional reward for the beneficial oc- 
cupation and employment. In tliese lucrative 
contracts, to wiiich may be added those of part- 
nership and commissions, the civilians sometimes 
imagine the deU\cry of tlie object, and sometimes 
presume the consent of tiie parties. The sub- 
stantial pledge has been refined into the invisible 
rights of a mortgage or lufpotheca ; and the 
agreement of sale, f jr a certain price, imputes, 
from that moment, the chances of gain or loss 
to the account of the purchaser. It may be 
fairly supposed, that every man will obey the 
dictates of his interest : and if he accepts the 
benefit, he is obliged to sustain the expense, of 
the transaction. In this boundless subject, the 
historian will observe the location of land and 
money, the icnt of tlio one and the interest of 
tlie otiier. as they materially atfcct the prosperity 
of agriculture and commerce. The landlord 
v^.is often oliiigeil to advance the stiKrk and in- 
struments of husbandry, and to content himself 
with a jeirtition of the fruits. If the feeble te- 
nant was oppressed by accident, contagion, or 
hostile violence, he claiiiieil a projiortionalile re- 
lief from the cipiity of the laws : five vears were 
tile customary teini, and no solid or costly im- 
piawemeiits could be expected from a farmer, 
who, at each moment, might be ejected by the 
intonsfcif Jsale of the estate.^*- LTsury.^^^ 
niont-j. inveterate grievance of the city, 

had been discouraged by the twelve tables, 

1 1*2 The t ti\cn,int« r-f rerf are <li finfvl ;n f’lC Piinki'ts il tix i md 
the < 'Kic il a tiu 1 »\ 1 he qiiinTuet.’uum, "r ter’ii m ftve '•e.iT', 

ajjpear, t-j h I'v h.-t-ti i * rafln r than i law but in Fratiie aU 

Je.s'*-' of land w, re <i- U’rniHttil in tiM-e \eir-. 1 h-. bnut iti-in » 
miioveil oiilv in the y ir 177') iKru'. oj>,uie VI, th-Kiuj le, tom. u 
de la {'• ‘ 3-nd I Am ■-•rry to tli it it 

yet prei.ai- in tlie btauteolu .a.,! lu.ppv cuutitry w Icere I atn pemiittwi 
to re-ide 

I'l." I tniL’ht implicitly a<']i'n*sce in the •wnsr ■.'id leam-ns; sf the 
three hocka of O. Sn-xl'. cle f.i rare it uMin- 0 *j.)v to.n. i- p 17 i — 
2 ‘ls 1. The jti erpret.iri HI of the -ii'M or at twere, 

the At ont {HT c-nf. i-, rii.uiitaine*! I)\ the ImM irttu-. And 

CIV ill tils TVovvit ■ !. '!• c 2 . p 2<*7 . , Orav i” i (• 'pp p X.,' iU' 
Hetneenus ( Witup'.itAt. ai If.vtitiif N ni fit. rv.,. .VInntcsqiueu 
IK-pfit lies I HIT. i Txi, « 2-’. foir ii p ])i ti-ii'*' de i E'prii lies 

IxtiX, tom. Ill p. J 7 S,(!tr a' d all dolm }-re«lerti <i-n,ni)ViU 5 

de I'ecuni 1 V eten, 1- m a 1" p m-2;7 sril hi^ three Amet.- 
ji.-l')) the fuiir^ier or a£ the chanip.op, of thi> 

proliable opinion , wiiiih la, howe.er, piri- eieJ »uh ainne diffi- 
CuitiL-a. 

Ib ? Pnmo XU tahitiia lan, it’im re qsu'. ur’oiano f/rnore ampiius 
#\erteret tlarit. iVnnai. vi !' ' Ikur pen ' av-, ?«I«)ntevjU'eii, Es- 
prit des Loix, I. xiii c. z' 1 n i on wit %er-A. dir> Iliivtoire de 
lUinie, on vtira qu'ui'e parcilie loi ne devuit pas ttre I'ouvrage <les 


and abolished by the clamours of the people. It 
was revived by their wants and idleness, tolerated 
by the discretion of the pra?tors, and finally de- 
termined by the Code of Justinian. Persons of 
illustrious rank were confined to the moderate 
profit of four per cent. ; six was pronounced to 
be the ordinary and legal standard of interest; 
eight was allowed for the convenience of manu- 
facturers and merchants ; tw'elve was granted to 
nautical insurance, which tlie wiser ancients had 
not attempted to define; but except in this pe- 
rilous adventure, the practice of exorbitant usury 
was severely restrained. ^65 The most simple 
interest was condemned by the clergy of the East 
and West: but the sense of mutual benefit, 

which had triumphed over the laws of the republic, 
has resisted with equal firmness the decrees of the 
church, and even the prejudices of mankind. 

.3. Nature and society impose the ^ . 

. , . . Injunex. 

Strict obligation or repairing an in- 
jury; and the sufferer by private injustice, 
acquires a personal right and a legitimate ac- 
tion. If the property of another be intrusted 
to our care, the requisite degree of care may 
rise and fall according to the benefit which 
we derive from such temporary possession ; we 
are seldom made responsible for inevitable 
accident, but the consequences of a voluntary 
fault must always be imputed to the author. 

A Roman pursued and recovered hU stolen 
goods by a civil action of theft ; they might pass 
through a succession of pure and innocent hands, 
but nothing less than a prescription of thirty 
years could extinguish his original claim. They 
were restored by the sentence of the prietor, and 
the injury was compensated by double, or three- 
fold, or even quadruple damages, as the deed had 
been perpetrated by secret fraud or open rapine, 
as the robber had been surprised in the fact, or 
detected by a subsequent research. The Aqui- 
lian law defended the liv ing property of a 
citizen, his slaves and cattle, from the stroke of 
malice or negligence : the highest price was al- 
lowed that could be ascrilied to the domestic 
animal at any moment of the year preceding his 
death; a similar latitude of thiity days was 
granted on the <Iestruetion of any other valuable 
eH’ect-H. A personal injury is blunted or sharp- 
ened by the manners of the times and the sensi- 
bility of the individual : the pain or the disgrace 
of a word or blow cannot easily be appreciated 
by a pecuniary equivalent. Tiie rude juris- 
prudence of the decemvirs had confounded all 
hasty insults, which did not amount to the frac- 

tlecemvir^ W a. Tai itu'? icnorant — or smpiil ’ But the w.er aud 
ni.ire v.rtunu. jiAtru'.’ii- mii;ht .aentue tlifir avarue to their ain- 
biti»r>, and nuttht .utfiri't to chef k the ndioii', jiractue bv mu 11 
inttn-vt as no lender WtjuM accept, and .uth penaitits as no debtor 
uiiuld incur 

Ib'i Justinian has not oondesceTirtL'd to ene iistirv a place in hix 
Instjnifes , loit the neces-irv ru'es ''ud rostm non. are rn'.rud in 
the Fandects (I s' *• i 

lf)t. 1 he fathe 
p. n», &c) Cj 

xoious arjnnitiit v , 

Ambrose, Jeroin 
It. 7 t AtO. StIU 

or abuse of u.iir«- Arcordini; to the etvmniojjv ot J^enu^ and tiko;, 
the jiripcipal i. siipjio.*;d to g.iitri'tr the interest a brfed “t i. tren 
metal, exclaims Shak.peare — and the staye i> the echo ot the pubac 

Toice. 

It.s Sir W il'i’m Jones has trven an ingenious and rational E.'iy 
on the La'V of ill hnent I London, 17S1, p 1J7 mSv,,.'. He i l er- 
haps the on'v ia« .er eqiiailv ci-nrcr. uit with th.' year-b.joks • t W e-t- 
minster, the Cemnientan. - ot I’lpi'n. tlic At..c pleadings ol j'idLU', 
and the sentences of Arabi in and I'er-i.n radl.is. 

lfl*> N' <dt ("l»p. tiiin. 1. p I )7-172 I h.Ls coirpoc^ ,i separate 
treacae, ad Legt.ii .Vqudiaxn tPandtct. I. ix. tit u }. 
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ture of a limb, by condemning tlie aggressor to 
the common penalty of twenty-five a-wes. But 
the same denomination of money vas reduced, in 
three centuries, from a pound to the weiglit of 
half an ounce ; and the insolence of a wealthy 
Koman indulged himself in the cheap amuse- 
ment of breaking and satisfying the law of the 
twelve tables, Veratius ran through the streets 
striking on the face the inoftbrisive j)assengcrs, 
and his attendant purse-bearer immediately si- 
lenced their clamours by the legal tender of 
twenty-five pieces of copper, about tlie value of 
one shilling. ^'0 The equity of the proctors ex- 
amined and estimated the distinct merits of each 
particular comphiint. In the adjudication of 
civil damages, the magistrate assumed a right to 
consider the various circumstances of time and 
place, of age and dignity, wliicli may aggra\ate 
the shame and suft'ciings of the injincd person ; 
but if he admitted the idea of a fine, a punish- 
ment, an example, he invaded the province, 
though, perhaps, he supplied the defects, of the 
criminal law’. 

The execution of the Alban dic- 
tator, who v\as dismembered by 
eight horses, is represented by Livy as the first 
and the last instance of Roman cruelty in the 
punishment of the most atrocious crimes.^"* 
But this act of justice, or revenge, was inflicted 
on a foreign enemy in the heat of victory, and 
at the command of a single man. The twelve 
Seventy of the afford a more decisive proof 

twelve tables, of the national spirit, since they 
were framed by the v\ isest of the senate, and ac- 
cepted by tlie free voices of the people; yet 
these laws, like the statutes of Draco, i'- are 
vritten in characters of blootU"^ They ap- 
prove the inhuman and imcijual principle of 
retaliation; and the forfeit of an e)e for an eve, 
a tooth for a tooth, a limb fur a Innb. i'. ligor- 
ously exacted, unless the ofiender can redeem 
his paidon by a fine of three himdicd j)oim(ls cf ; 
C(<pper. The decemvirs distributed v\ ith much i 
liberality the sligliter chastisements of flagella- [ 
tion and servitude; and nine crimes of a very ; 
different complexion are adjudged v^orthy of j 
death. 1. Any act of treason against tiie state, 
or of correspondence with the public enemy, ■ 
The mode of execution was painful and ignomi- j 
nious ; the head of tlie degenerate Roman was i 
shrouded in a veil ; his hamU v>cre tied bihirai i 
his back ; and, after he had been scourged by [ 
the lictor, lie was su'-peiidcd in the midst of the i 


forum on a cross or inauspicious tree. 2. Noc- 
luiiul meetings in the city; whatever might be 
the pretence, of pleasure, or religion, or the 
public good. 3. The murder of a citizen ; for 
wl.itli the common feelings of maiikind demand 
tile blood of the murdeier. Poison is still more 
odious than the sword or dagger; and we are 
surprised to discover, in two flagitious events, 
how early such subtle wickedness had infected 
the simplicity of the republic, and tlie chaste 
virtues of the Roman matrons. I'-t The parri- 
cide who violated tlie duties of nature and grati- 
tude was cast into the river or the sea, enclosed 
in a sack ; and a cock, a viper, a dog, and a 
monkey, were successively added, as the most 

suitable companions. ^73 Italy produces no 
nionkeys; hut the want could never be felt, till 
the middle of the sixtli century fiist revealed tlie 
guilt of a parricide. 4. The malice of an 
incendiary. After the previous ceremony of 
whipping, he liimself was delivered to the flames ; 
a^id in this example alone our reason is tempted 
to applaud tlie justice of retaliation. 5. Judicial 
peijury. The coriupt or malicious witness was 
thrown headlong fiom tlie Tarpeian rock to ex- 
piate his falsehood, which was rendered still 
more fatal by the severity of the penal laws, and 
the deficiency of written evidence. 6. The 
corruption of a judge, who accepted bribes, to 
pronounce an iniquitous sentence. 7. Libels 
and satires, whose rude strains sometimes dis- 
tuibed the peace of an illiterate city. Tlie 
author wav beaten with clubs, a worthy eliastisc- 
iiitiu; but it is not certain that hewa> left to 
expire uiakr the blows of the executioner.^"? 
8. 'Iho nocluinal mi^ehief (f <hiniaging or de- 
strovlng a neighbour^ corn. '1 he criminal was 
sii''pend«.tl ,i> a grateful viefm 1 (j Ceies. P.iit 
the s\ Ivan deities w ere less in phicai-le. and the 
e\tij[.ari<>!i <,f a more valuable tiee was com- 
pensated ly the ir.odeiate fine of twenty-five 
pounds of copper. 9. Magical incantations; 
wliieh ii.,d power, in the opinion cf the Latian 
‘'he[«!ierds, to exhaust the strengtii of an enemy, 
to extinguish his lift.-, and to rtmove from their 
seat'. Ills d^,.})-rcoted plunt.itions. Tlie cruelty of 
tiio twelve tables against insolvent debtors still 
rtirains to he told ; and I shall dare to prefer 
the liteial sense cf anti«juitv to the specious re- 
finements of modem critieisin. After the 
judicial proof or confession <.f the debt, thirty 
(lays of grace were allowed lieforc a Roman was 
delivered into the j'ower of his fellow-citizen. 
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In this private prison, twelve ounces of rice 
were Iiis daily food ; he mij^ht be bound with a 
chain of fifteen pounds’ weight j and his misery 
was thrice exposed in the market place, to solicit 
the compassion of his friends and countrymen. 
At the expiration of sixty days, the debt was 
discharged oy the loss of liberty or life; the 
insolvent debtor was either put to death, or sold 
in foreign slavery beyond the Tyber : but if 
several creditors were alike obstinate and unre- 
lenting, they might legally dismember his body, 
and satiate their revenge by this horrid partition. 
The advocates for this savage law have insisted, 
that it must strongly operate in deterring idle- 
ness and fraud from contracting debts which 
they were unable to discharge ; but experience 
would dissipate this salutary terror, by proving 
tliat no creditor could be found to exact this 
unprofitable penalty of life or limb. As the 
manners of Rome were insensibly polished, the 
criminal code of the decemvirs was abolished by 
the humanity of accusers, witnesses, and judges; 
and impunity became the consequence of immo- 
derate rigour. The Porcian and Valerian laws 
prohibited the magistrates from indicting on a 
free citizen any capital, or even corpora! pun- 
ishment ; and the obsolete statutes of blood 
were artfully, and perhaps truly, ascribed to the 
spirit, not of patrician, but of legal, tyranny. 
Abolition or I" of penal lawb anti 

oblivion of the insufficiency of civil actions, the 

penal laws. , . \ ’ 

peace and justice of the city were 
imperfectly maintained by the private jurisdic- 
tion of the citizens. The malefactors who re- 
plenish our gaols are the outcasts of society, 
and the crimes for which they suffer may be 
commonly ascribed to ignorance, poverty, and 
brutal appetite. For the perpetration of similar 
enormities, a vile plebeian might claim and 
abuse the sacred character of a member of the 
republic; but. on the proof or suspicion of 
guilt, the slave, or the stranger, was nailevl to a 
cross, and this strict and summary justice might 
be exercised without restraint over the greatest 
part of the pojiulace of Rome. Each family 
contained a domestic tribunal, wliich was not 
condned, like that of the pr.etor, to the cogni- 
sance of external actions . virtuous principles 
and habits were inculcated by the discipline of 
education ; and the Roman father was account- 
able to the state for the manners of his cliildien, 
since he disposed, without appeal, of their life, 
their liberty, and their inheritance. In some 
pressing emergencies, the citizen was aiithori'-ed 
to avenge his private or public wrongs. Tlie 
consent of the Jewish, the Athenian, and tlie 
Roman laws, approved the slaughter of the noc- 
turnal thief; though in open daylight a robber > 


could not be slain without some previous evi- 
dence of danger and complaint. Whoev er sur- 
prised an adulterer in his nuptial lied might 
freely exercise his revenge ; ^*9 the most bloody 
or wanton outrage was excused by tlie provoca- 
tion ; nor was it before the reign of Augustus 
that the husband was reduced to weigh the rank 
of the offender, or that the parent was condemned 
to sacrifice his daughter with her guilty seducer. 
After the expulsion of the kings, the ambitious 
Roman who should dare to assume their title or 
imitate their tyranny, was devoted to the infernal 
gods : each of his fellow-citizens was armed 
with the sw'ord of justice ; and the act of Brutus, 
how'ever repugnant to gratitude or prudence, 
had been already sanctified by the judgment of 
his country. ^81 The barbarous practice of wear- 
ing arms in the midst of peace, and the bloody 
maxims of honour, were unknown to the Ro- 
mans; ^d, during the two purest ages, from 
the establishment of equal freedom to the end 
of the Punic wars, the city was never disturbed 
by sedition, and rarely polluted with atrocious 
crimes. The failure of penal laws was more 
sensibly felt when every vice was inflamed by 
fiction at home and dominion abroad. In the 
time of Cicero, each private citizen enjoyed the 
privilege of anarchy; each minister of the re- 
public was exalted to the temptations of regal 
power; and their viitues arc entitled to the 
wannest praise, as the spontaneous fruits of na- 
ture or pliilosopby. .•\fccr a triennial indulgence 
of lust, rapine, and criiL'liy, \'enes, the tyrant 
of Sicily, could only be sue<l for tlie pecuniary 
restitution of tliree hundred thousand pounds 
sterling; and such was the temper of the laws, 
the judges, and perha})s the accuser himself, ^89 
that, on refunding a tliirteenth part of his plun- 
der, Verres could retire to an easy and luxurious 
exile. 

The first imperfect attempt to runiY-i! nfrivi- 
restore the propoition of crimes 
and punishments was made by the dictator 
Svlla, who, in the midst of his sanguinary tri- 
umph, aspired to restniia the licence, rather 
than to oppress the liberty, of the Romans. lie 
gloried in the arbitrary proscription of four 
thousand seven hundred citizens. But, in the 
clriracter of a legislator, he respected the preju- 
dices of the times ; and instead of pronouncing a 
sentence of death against the robber or assassin, 
tlie general who betrayed an army, or the ma- 
gistrate who ruined a province, Sylla was con- 
tent to aggravate the pecuniary tlamages by the 
penalty of exile, or, in more constitutional lan- 
guage, by the intenliction of fire and water. 
The Cornelian, and afterwards the Pompeian, 
and Julian, laws, introduced a new system of 
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criminal jurisprudence ; and the emperors, 
from Augustus to Justinian, disguised their in- 
creasing rigour under the names of tlie original 
authors. But the invention and frequent use of 
extraordinary pains proceeded from the desire to 
extend and conceal the progress of despotism. 
In the condemnation of illustrious Romans, the 
senate was always prepared to confound, at the 
will of their masters, the judicial and legislative 
powers. It was the duty of the governors to 
maintain the peace of their province, by the ar- 
bitrary and rigid administration of justice ; the 
freedom of the city evaporated in the extent 
of empire ; and the Spanish malefactor, who 
claimed the privilege of a Roman, was elevated, 
by the command of Galba, on a fairer and more 
lofty cross. 1^7 Occasional rescripts issued from 
the throne to decide the questions which, by 
their novelty or importance, appeared to surpass 
the authority and discernment of a proconsul. 
Transportation and beheading were reserved for 
honourable persons ; meaner criminals were 
either hanged or burnt, or Imried in the mines, 
or exposed to the wild beasts of the amphithe- 
atre. Armed robliers were pursued and extir- 
pated as the enemies of society; the driving 
away horses or cattle was made a capital 
offence ; 188 but simple theft was uniformly con- 
sidered as a mere civil and private injury. The 
degrees of guilt, and the modes of punishment, 
were too often determined by the discretion of 
the rulers, and the subject w'as left in ignorance 
of the legal danger which he might incur by 
every action of his life. 

Measured ^ sin, a vice, a crime, are the 
objects of theology, etiiics, and ju- 
risprudence. Whenever iheir judgments agree, 
they corrol)orate each other; hut as often as 
tliey differ, a jirudent legislator ajiprociates the 
guilt and punishment according to the measure 
of social injury. On this principle, the most 
daring atmek on the life and property of a pri- 
vate citizen is judged less atrocious tlian the 
crime of treason or rebellion, wliicli invades the 
majesty of the republic ; the obsequious civilians 
unanimously pronounced, tliat the republic is 
contained in the person of its chief ; and the 
edge of the Julian law w’as sharpened by the in- 
cessant diligence of the emperors. The licentious 
commerce of the sexes may be tolerated as an 
impulse of nature, or forbidden as a source of 
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disorder and corruption ; but the fame, the for- 
tunes, the family of the husband, are seriously 
injured by the adultery of the wife. The wisdom 
of Augustus, after curbing the freedom of re- 
venge, applied to this domestic offence the anim- 
adversion of the laws; and the guilty parties, 
j after the payment of heavy forfeitures and fines, 
were condemned to long or perpetual exile in 
tW'O separate islands, ’ Religion pronounces an 
equal censure against the infidelity of the hus- 
band ; but as it is not accompanied by the same 
civil effects, the wife was never permitted to vin- 
dicate her wrongs ; and the distinction of 
simple or double adultery, so familiar and so 
important in the canon law, is unknown to 
the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. 
I touch with reluctance, and de- 

. , T Unnatural Vice. 

spatch w ith impatience, a more odious 
vice, of which modesty rejects the name, and 
nature abominates the idea. The primitive 
Romans were infected by the example of the 
Etruscans *•'* and Greeks. 2 in the mad abuse 
of prosperity and power, every pleasure that 
is innocent was deemed insipid; and the Scati- 
nian which had been extorted by an act 

of violence, was insensibly abolished by the lapse 
of time and the multitude of criminals. By this 
law, the rape, perhaps the seduction, of an in- 
genuous youth, was compensated, as a personal 
injury, by the poor damages of ten thousand 
sesterces, or fourscore pounds ; the ravisher 
might be slain by the resistance or revenge of 
chastity ; and I wisli to believe that at Romo, as 
in .\thens, tlie voluntan,' and effeminate deserter 
of his sex w as degraded from the honours and the 
rights of a citizen. But the practice of vice 
was not discouraged by the st verity of opinion . 
the indelible stain of manhood was confounded 
witli the more venial transgressions of fornica- 
tion and adultery, nor was the licentious lover 
exposed to the same dishonour which he im- 
pre'-sed on the male or female partner of his 
guilt. From Catullus to Juvenal,!' ? the poets 
accuse and celebrate the degeneracy of the 
times; and the reformation of manners was 
feebly attempted by the reason and authority of 
the civilians, till the most virtuous of the Caesars 
proscribed the sin against nature as a crime 
against society. !- ® 

A new spirit of legislation, re- Rigour of the 
spectable even in its error, arose in 
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the empire with the religion of Constantine. *^7 
The laws of IVIoses were received as the divine 
original of justice, and the Christian princes 
adapted their penal statutes to 'the degrees 
of moral and religious turpitude. Adultery 
was first declared to be a capital offence : the 
frailty of the sexes was assimilated to poison 
or assassination, to sorcery or parricide; the 
same penalties were inflicted on the passive and 
active guilt of pjederasty ; and all criminals of 
free or servile condition were eitlier drowned or 
beheaded, or cast alive into the avenging flames. 
The adulterers were spared by the common sym.. 
pathy of mankind ; but the lovers of their ow'n 
sex were pursued by general and pious indigna- 
tion i the impure manners of Greece still pre- 
vailed in the cities of Asia, and every vice was 
fomented by the celibacy of the monks and 
clergy. Justinian relaxed the punishment at 
least of female infidelity ; the guilty spouse was 
only condemned to solitude and penance, and at 
the end of two years she might be recalled to 
the arms of a forgiving husband. But the same 
emperor declared himself the implacable enemy 
of unmanly lust, and the cruelty of his persecu- 
tion can scarcely be excused by the purity of his 
motives. 1^8 In defiance of every principle of 
justice, he stretched to past as well as future 
offences the operations of his edicts, with the 
previous allowance of a short respite for confes- 
sion and pardon. A painful death was inflicted 
by the amputation of the sinful instrument, or 
the insertion of sharp reeds into the pores and 
tubes of most exquisite sensibility; and Justi- 
nian defended the propriety of the execution, 
since the criminals would have lost their hands, 
had they been convicted of sacrilege. In this 
state of disgrace and agony, two bishops, Isaiah 
of Rhodes, and Alexander of Diospolis, w'ere 
dragged through the streets of Constantinople, 
while their brethren were admonislied by the 
voice of a crier to observe thi-s a\'ful ie-sson, and 
not to pollute the sanctity of their character. 
Perhaps these prelates were innocent. A ‘sen- 
tence of death and infamy \\as often founded on 
the slight and suspicious evitknee of a child or a 
servant: the guilt of the green factum, of the 
rich, and of the enemies of Theodora, was pre- 
sumed by the judges, and paederasty becaTue 
tlie crime of tliose to whom no crime could be i 
imputed. A French philosopher has dajud 
to remark, that whate\er is secret must be doubt- 
ful, and that our natural horror of \ice may !>e- 
abused as an engine of tyranny. But the fa- 
vourable persuasion of the same writer, that a 
legislator may confide in the taste and rca*.nn 
of mankind, is impeached by the unwelcome 
discovery of the antiquity and extent of the 
disease. 200 
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The free citizens of Athens and judermentsof 
Rome enjoyed, in all criminal cases, people, 
the invaluable privilege of being tried by their 
country. 1. The administration of justice 
is the most ancient office of a prince : it was exer- 
cised by the Roman kings, and abused liy Tar- 
quin ; who alone, without law or council, pro- 
nounced his arbitrary judgments. The first 
consuls succeeded to this regal prerogative ; but 
the sacred right of appeal soon abolished the 
jurisdiction of the magistrates, and all pulxlic 
causes were decided by the supreme tribunal of 
the people. But a wild democracy, superior to 
the forms, too often disdains the essential princi- 
ples, of justice : the pride of despotism was en- 
venomed by plebeian envy, and the heroes of 
Athens might sometimes applaud the happiness 
of the Persian, whose fate depended on the ca- 
price of a shtgle tyrant. Some salutary restraints, 
imposed by the people on their own passions, 
were at once the cause and eftect of the gravity 
and temperance of the Romans. The right of 
accusation was confined to the magistrates. A 
vote of the thirty-five tribes could inflict a fine; 
but the cognisance of all capital crimes was re- 
served by a fundamental law to the assembly of 
the centuries, in v^hich the weight of influence 
and property was sure to preponderate. Repeated 
proclamations and adjournments were inter- 
posed, to allow time for prejudice and lesentment 
to subside; the whole proceeding might be an- 
nulled by a seasonable omen, or the opporitlon 
of a tribune ; and such popular trials were com- 
monly less foxTiiidable to innocence than they 
W'ere favourable to guilt. But this union of the 
judicial and legislative powers left it doubtful 
whether the accused party was pardoned or ac- 
quitted; and in the defence of an illustrious 
client, the orators of Rome and Athens address 
their arguments to the policy and benevolence, as 
well as to the justice, of their sovereign. 2 . The 
task of convening the citizens for the trial of 
each offender became more diilicult, as the citi- 
zens and the olllnders cohtinually multi[)lied ; 
and the ready expedient was adopted of delegat- 
ing tile jurisdiction of the people to the oi dinary 
nia-ristrates, or to extraordinary {/(qtaditors. In 
the fiist ages thc'^e fpiC'^tloiis vveie rare and oc- 
ca''ional. la the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury t)f Rome they were made perpctiuil : four 
pra-'tors were amuially empowered to sit in judg- 
ment on the state oii’ences of trea-ion, extortion, 
peculation, and briiiery ; and Svlla added new 
prictors and new questions for those crimes which 
more directly injure the safety of individuals. 
By these inf^ifisilurs the trial was prepared and 
directed ; but they could only pronounce the 
sentence of the majority of Judges^ who with some 
truth, and more prejudice, have been compaied 
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to the En^lij-h To 

>ciectjud„es. imi)ortant though hur- 

deiisome office, an annual li-^t of ancient and 
u'spcctable citizens was formed by the prwtor. 
After many constitutional struggles, they were 
chosen in equal numbers from tJie senate, the 
ctjuestrian order, and the people ; four hundred 
and fifty were appointed for single questions ; 
and the various rolls or decurics of judges must 
liave contained the names of some thousand 
Romans, \^ho represented the judicial authority 
of tlie state. In each particular cause, a suffi- 
cient number was clraun from tlie urn ; their in- 
tegrity was guarded by an oath ; the mode of 
ballot secured their independence j the suspicion of 
partiality was removed by the mutual challenges 
of the accuser and defendant ; and the judges 
of Milo, by tlie retrenchment of fifteen on eacli 
side, v,cre reduced to fifty-one voices or tablets, 
of acquittal, of condemnation, or of favourable 
doubt.-'-''^ 3. Ill his civil jurisdiction, the pr^tor 

of the city was truly a judge, and almost a legis- 
lator ; but as soon us lie had prescribed tJie 
action of law , he often refeiTed to a delegate the 
iletermination of the fact. With the increase of 
legal proceedings, the tribunal of tlie-centumvirs, 
in which he presided, acquired more weight and 
reputation. But whether he acted *alonc, or 
with the advice of his council, the most absolute 
powers might be trusted to a magistrate who was 
annually chosen by the votes of the pedple. The 
rules and precautions of freedom liave required 
some explanation ; the order of despotism is 
simple and inanimate. Before the age of Jus- 
tinian, or perhaps of Dioelvtian, the dtcuries of 
Roman judges had sunk to an empty title : the 

Assess rs Fumblo advice of the ussesM>rs might 
be accepted or despised ; ami in eaeli 
tribunal the civil and criminal jun''diction was 
administered by a single magi-.trato, who was 
raised and disgraced by die will of the emperor. 
Voluntary eiiie A Roman accused of any capital 
anadeath. crime might pievLiit the sentence of 
the law by voluntary exile, or deatli. Till Ids 
guilt had been legally proved, his innocence was 
presumed, and his person was free j till the votes 
of the last cejitury had been counted and de- 
clared, he might peaceably secede to any of the 
allied cities of Italy, or Greece, or Asia.-'H His 
fame and fortunes were preserved, at least to his 
children, by this civil death ; and he might still 
be happy in every rational and sensual enjoy- 
ment, if a mind accustomed to the ambitious 
tumult of Rome could support the unifomdty 
and silence of Rhoiles or Atliens. A bolder 
effort was required to C'-cape from the tyranny of 
the Ctcsars ; biit this ellort was rendered fami- 
liar by the maxims of the Stoics, the example of 
the bravest Romans, and tlie legal cncouragc- 

^£02 The offii-e. I’Mjh a! Rome n En^HTra. mu-,! be 
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j ments of suicide. The bodies of condemned 
' ctiminals were expo'ied to public ignominy, and 
' their children, a more serious evil, were reduced 
to poverty by the confiscation of their fortunes. 
But if the victims of Tiberius and Nero antici- 
pated the tlecree of the prince or senate, their 
courage and despatch w ere recompensed by the 
applause of the public, the decent honours of 
burial, and the validity of their testaments. 
The exquisite avarice and cruelty of Domitian 
appear to have deprived the unfortunate of this 
last consolation, and it was still denied even by 
, tlie clemency of the Antonines. A voluntary 
' death, w hich, in the case of a capital offence, in- 
I tervened between the accusation and the sen- 
tence, was admitted as a confession of guilt, and 
the spoils of the deceased were seized by the in- 
' human claims of the treasury, Yet tne civi- 
lians have always respected the natural right of 
a citizen to dispose of his life ; and the posthu- 
! mous disgrace invented by Tarquin to check 
i the despair of his subjects, was never revived or 
: imitated by succeeding tyrants. The powers of 
. this world have indeed lost their dominion over 
I him who is resolved on death ; and his arm can 
! only he restrained by the religious apprehension 
of a future state. Suicides are enumerated by 
Virgil among the unfortunate, rather than the 
guilty and the poetical fables of the infernal 
shades could not seriously influence the faith or 
practice of mankind. But the precepts of the 
Gospel, or the church, have at length imposed a 
pious servitude on the minds of Christians, and 
condemned them to expect, without a murmur, 
the last stroke of disease or the executioner. 

The penal statutes form a very Abu-tM ofcmi 
small projiortioii of the sixty-two J^nsi-nidem-e. 
books of the Code and Pandects; and, in all 
judicial proceeding, the life or death of a citizen 
is detei mined witli less caution and delay than 
the most ordinary question of covenant or in- 
heritance. This singular distinction, though 
stimothing may be allowed for the urgent ne- 
cessity of defending the peace of society, is 
derived from the nature of criminal and civil 
jurisprudence. Our duties to the state are 
simple and unifonn ; the law by which he is 
condemned is inscribed not only on brass or 
marble, but on the conscience of the offender, 
and his guilt is commonly proved by the testi- 
mony of a single fact. But our relations to 
each otlier are various and infinite : our obli- 
gations are created, annulled, and modified, by 
injuries, benefits, and promises ; and the inter- 
pretation of voluntary contracts and testaments, 
whicli are often dictated by fraud or ignorance, 
affords a long and laborious exercise to the sa- 
gacity of the judge. The business of life is 
multiplied by the extent of commerce and do- 
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minion, and the residence of the parties in the 
distant provinces of an empire, is productive of 
doubt, delay, and inevital)le appeals from the 
local to the supreme magistrate. Justinian, the 
Greek emperor of Constantinople and the East, 
was the legal successor of the Latian shepherd 
who had planted a colony on the banks of the 
Tyber, In a period of thirteen hundred years, 
the laws had reluctantly followed the changes of 
government and manners; and the laudable de- 
sire of conciliating ancient names with recent 
institutions, destroyed the harmony, and swelled 
the magnitude, of the obscure and irregular 
system. The laws which excuse, on any occa- 
sions, the ignorance of their subjects, confess 
their own imperfections; the civil jurisprudence, 
as it was abridged by Justinian, still continued 
a mysterious science, and a profitable trade, and 
the innate perplexity of the study was involved 
in tenfold darkness by the private industry of the 
practitioners. The expense of the pursuit some- 
times exceeded the value of the prize, and the 
fairest rights were abandoned by the poverty or 
prudence of the claimants. Such costly justice 
might tend to abate the spirit of litigation, hut 
the unequal pressure serves only to increase the 
influence of the rich, and to aggravate tlie mi- 
sery of the poor. By these dilatory and expen- 
sive proceedings, the wealthy pleader obtains a 
more certain advantage than he could hope from 
the accidental corruption of his judge. The 
experience of an abuse, from which our own age 
and country are not perfectly exempt, may some- 
times provoke a generous indignation, and ex- 
tort the hasty wish of exchanging our elaborate 
jurisprudence for the simple and summary de- 
crees of a Turkish cadhi. Our calmer reflection 
will suggest, that such forms and delays are ne- 
cessary to guard the person and property of the 
citizen; that the discretion of the judge is the 
first engine of tyranny, and that the laws of a free 
jieople shoulil foresee and determine every ques- 
tion that may probably ariNe in the exercise of 
power and the transactions of industry. But 
the government of Justinian united tlie eiiU of 
liberty and servitude ; and the Romans were 
oppressed at the same time by the multiplicity 
of their laws and the arbitrary will of their 
master. 
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Death of Jus- D L'RING tlie last years of Justinian, 
A. d! vi'j, his infinn mind w'as devoted to hea- 
Nov. 11, venly contemplation, and he neg- 
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lected the business of the lower world. His 
subjects were impatient of the long continuance 
of his life and reign : yet all who were capable 
of reflection, apprehended the moment of his 
death, which might invoh e tlie capital in tumult, 
and the empire in civil war. Seven nephew s * 
of the childless monarch, the sons or grandsons 
of his brother and sister, had been educated in 
the splendour of a princely fortune ; they had 
been shown in high commands to the provinces 
and armies ; their characters were known, their 
followers were zealous, and as the jealousy of 
age postponed the declaration of a successor, they 
might expect with equal hopes the inheritance of 
their uncle. He expired in his palace, after a 
reign of thirty-eight years ; and the decisive op- 
portunity was embraced by the friends of Justin, 
the son of Vigilantia.^ At the hour of mid- 
night, his domestics w'ere awakened by an im- 
portunate crowd, who thundered at his door, and 
obtained admittance by revealing themselves to 
be the principal members of the senate. These 
welcome deputies announced the recent and 
momentous secret of the emperor’s decease : re- 
ported, or perhaps invented, his dying choice of 
tlie best beloved and most deserving of his 
nephew s ; and conjured Justin to prevent the dis- 
orders of £he multitude, if they should perceive, 
with tile return of light, that they were left 
without a master. After composing his counte- 
nance to sur]>riso, sorrow, and decent modesty, 
Justin, by the advice of Iiis wife Sophia, sub- 
mitted to the autliority of the senate. He was 
conducted with speed and silence to the palace ; 
the guards saluted tlieir new sovereign, and the 
martial and religious rites of his coronation were 
diligently accomplished. By the hands of the 
proper officers he was invested with tlie Imperial 
garments, the red buskins, white tunic, and 
purple robe. A fortunate soldier, whom he 
instantly promoted to the rank of tribune, en- 
circled his neck with a military collar ; four ro- 
bust youths exalted him on a shield; he stood 
firm and erect to receive the adoration of his 
subjects; and their choice was sanctified by 
the lienediction of the patriarch, who inijio'-.ed 
the diadem on the head of an orthodox prince. 
The hippodrome was already filled Rf.ffnotjus- 
vvith innumerable multitudes; and 
no sooner did the emperor appear A i> 
on his tlirone, than the voices of the a^d.Vti^ 
blue and the green factions were 
confounded in the same loyal acclamations. In 
the speeches which Justin addressed to the 
senate and people, he promised to correct the 
.abuses which had disgraced the age of his 
predecessor, displayed the maxims of a just 
and l>eneficcnt government, and declared, that 
on the approaching calends of January, 3 he 
would revive in his own person the 
name and liberality of a Roman 
consul. The immediate discharge 
of his uncle’s debts exhibited a solid pledge of 
his faith and generosity : a train of porters laden 

ronppus, De Laudibus Justini, Appendix Hist. Byzant. p. 401 — 416 
Rome. 1777. 
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%%ith l>Ags of gold advanced i»\to the niuEt of 
the liippodruiue, and the liopeless creditors of 
Justinian accepted this equitable pajment as a 
voluntary gift. Before the end of thiee yeais, 
lii5> example '\as imitated ami surpassed by the 
empress Sophia, who delivered many indigent 
citizens from the w eight of debt and usury : an 
act of benevolence tlie best eiititlcHl to gratitude, 
since it relieves the most intolerable distress; 
but ill which the bounty of a prince is tlie most 
liable to be abused by the claims of prodigality 
and fraud. ^ 

On the seventh day of las reign. 
Embassy of -, • t \ 

ihcA\.ir-<. Justin gave audience to the auib.as- 
A. n. 566- saJors of the Avars, and the scene 
was decorated to impress the barbaiians with 
astonishment, veneration, aiul terror. Prom the 
palace gate, the spacious courts and long poiti- 
coes were lined with the lofty ciests and gilt 
bucklers of the guards, who presented their 
&])ears and axes with more contidence than tliey 
would have shown in a field of battle. Tlie 
officers who exercised the power, or attended tlie 
person, of the prince, vveie attired in their ricliest 
habits, and arrunge<l according to the military 
and civil order of the hierarcliy. When the veil 
of tlie sanctuary was withdrawn, the ambassadors 
belield the emperor of the East on his throne, 
beneath a canopy, or dome, winch was supported 
by four columns, and crowned witli a winged 
figure of Victory. In the first emotions of sur- 
prise, they submitted to the servile adoration of 
tlie Byzantine couit; but as soon as tliey lose 
from the ground. Targetius, the cliief of tlie 
embassy, expressed the fieetlom and piide of a 
baibarian. lie extolled, hy the tongue of his 
interpreter, the greatiuss of the cliagaii, by 
whose clemency the kingdoms of tiie south 
were permitted to exist, wlu.se vitturious 'ub- 
jects had Iraveised the fio/cn riveis i^f Scvtliia, 
and who now coveied the banks of the D.inul>e 
with iiinumeiable tents, 'Die late empen)r bad 
cultivated, witli annual and costly gifts, (he 
friendship of a grateful monarch, and the ene- ! 
mies of Rome iiad respected the allies of the 
Avars. The same prudence woultl instruct the 
nephew of Justinian to imitate the liberality of ! 
hi.s uncle, and to purchase the blessings of peace [ 
from an invincible people, who delighted and | 
excelled in tlie exercise of war. The reply of 
the emperor was delivered in the stime strain of ! 
haughty defiance, and he derived his confidence j 
from the God of the Christians, tlie ancient ; 
glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs of Jus- | 
tinian. “ The eiiqiire,” said he, “abounds with ‘ 
“ men and horses, .ind aims sufficient to defend i 
“■ our frontieis. and to chastise the barbaiians. 

“ You oiler alii, vou thie.iteii hostilities: we ; 
“ despi^e vour enmity and vour aid. 'Die , 
“ coiujuerors of the Avars solicit our ailiauce ; 

‘‘ shall we dre.id their fugitives and exiles'^ ^ ' 
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“ The bounty of our uncle was granted to your 
“ misery, to your humble prayers. From us 
‘‘ you shall receive a more important obligation, 
“ the kiu)vv ledge of your own weakness. Retire 
“ from our presence ; the lives of ambassadors 
“are safe; and if you return to implore our 
“ pardon, perhajis jou will taste of our benevo- 
“ lence.”^’ On the report of his ambassadors, 
tlie chagan was awed by the apparent firmness 
of a Roman emperor, of whose character and 
resources he was ignorant. Instead of execut- 
ing his threats against the Eastern empire, he 
inarched into the poor and savage countries of 
Germany, which were subject to the dominion 
of the Franks. After tw o doubtful battles, he 
consented to retire, and the Austrasian king re- 
lieved tlie distress of his camp with an immediate 
supply of coin and cattle.''. Such repeated dis- 
appointments had chilled the sjiirit of the Avars, 
and tlieir pow er w ould have dissolved away in 
the Sarmaliaii desert, if tlie alliance of Alboin, 
king of the Loinbaids, had not given a new 
object to their arms, and a lasting settlement to 
their wearied fortunes. 

While Alboin .ened under h!s 
fatlier’s standard, he encountered in Lomsa^ 
battle, and transpierced with his io\«, and ns 
lance, the rival prince of the Gepi- 
daj. The Lombards, who applauded such early 
prowess, requested his father, with unanimous 
acclamations, that the heroic youth, who had 
shared the dangers of the field, miglit be admit- 
ted to the feast of victory. “ You are not un- 
“ mindful,” replied the inflexible Audoin, “ of 
“ the wixe customs of our ancestors. Whatever 
“ may be his merit, a prince is incapable of sit- 
“ ting at table vnth his father till he has received 
*' his aimx from a foreign and royal hand.” Al- 
Ijoin luiWcd vvith reveunce to the institutions of 
bis couutrv ; ^tlected forty companions, and 
boldly visited the couit of Tiirisund, king of the 
(.»«.pida', who euibniced and entertained, accord- 
ing to tlie laws of ho‘>pitality, the muiderer of 
bis stm. .At the banquet, whilst Alboin occu- 
]>ied the seat of the youth w hom he had slain, a 
lender remembrance arose in the mind of Turi- 
sund. “ How dear is that place — how hateful 
“ is that person ! — ” were the words that es- 
caped, with a sigh, from the indignant father. 
His grief exasperated the national resentment of 
the Gepida.' ; and Cunimund, his surviving son, 
was provoked by wine, or fraternal' affection, to 
the desire of vengeance. “ The Lombards,” said 
the rude barbarian, “ resemble, in figure and in 
“ smell, the mares of our Sarinatian plains.” 
And this insult was a coarse allusion to the white 
baiuix vvliich eiivelopi.d their legs. “ Add an- 
“ other resemblance.” replied an audacious Lom- 
baul ; “ vou have felt how strongly they kick. 

“ Visit tlie plain of Asteld, and seek for the 
“ bones of thy brother : they are mingled with 
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t]iose of the vilest animals.” The Gcpidpe, a 
nation of warriors, started from their seats, and 
tlie fearless Alboin, ^^ith his forty companions, 
laid their hands on their swords. The tumult 
was appeaseil hy the venerable intei position of 
Turisuiid. He saved his own honour, and the 
life of his guest : and after the solemn rites of 
investiture, dismissed the stranger in the bloody 
arms of his son ; the gift of a weeping parent. 
Alboin returned ill triumph ; and the Lombards, 
who celebrated his matchless intrepidity, were 
compelled to praise the virtues of an enemy. 8 
In this extraordinary visit lie had probably seen 
the daughter of Cunimund, who soon after as- 
cended the throne of the Gepidae. Her name 
was Rosamond, an ajipclJation expressive of fe- 
male beauty, and wliich our own history or ro- 
mance has consecrated to amorous tales. The 
king of the Lombards (the father of Alboin 
no longer lived) was contracted to the grand- 
daughter of Clovis; but the restraints of faith 
and policy soon yielded to the hope of possessing 
the fair Rosamond, and of insulting her family 
and nation. The arts of persuasion were tried 
without success ; and the impatient lover, hy 
force and stratagem, obtained the object of his 
desires. War was tlie consequence '^hicIl he 
foresaw and solicited; but the Lombards could 
not long withstand the furious o=;saiiIt of the 
GepidiC, who were sustained hy a Roman army. 
And as the offer of maniage ^^as rejected uidi 
contempt, Alboin was compelled to relinqnidi 
his prey, and to partake of tlie disgrace w Iiich 
he had inflicted on the house of Cunimund. 9 
Th« Lombards When a public quaiTcl is enve- 
nomed by private injuries, a blow 
theoe^d^*’^ mortal or decisive can be 

A.’ilk/sei). productive only of a short truce, 
which allows tlie unsuccessful combatant to 
sharpen his arms for a new encounter. The 
strength of Alboin had been found unequal to 
the gr.itificathm of his love, ambition, and re- 
venge . iio condescended to implore the fonni- 
dable aid of tlie chagan ; and the arguments that 
he employed are exju'C'-sive of the .ut .and policy 
of the barbarian^. In the attack of the Gepidac, 
he had been prompted b) the just dedre of ex- 
tirpating a peojile \\IiGm their alliance with the 
Roman empire had rendertd the common ene- 
mies of the nations, and tlie personal adversaries 
of the chagan. If the forces of the Avars and 
the Lombards should unite in this glorious quar- 
rel, the victorv was secure, and the reward ines- 
timable: tlie Danube, tiie Hebrus, Italy, and 
Constantinople, would be exposed, without a 
barrier, to their iinincible arms. But if they 
hesitated or delayed to prevent the malice of the 
Homans, the same spiiit which had insulted, ; 
would pursue the Avars to the extremity of the , 
earth. These specious reasons were lieard by 


the chagan with coldness and disdain : he de- 
tained the Lombard ambassadors in his camp, 
protracted the negotiation, and by turns alleged 
his want of inclination, or Ids want of ability, to 
undertake this important enterprise. At length 
he signified the ultimate price of his alliance, 
tliat the Lombards should immediately present 
him with the tithe of tlieir cattle ; that the spoils 
and captives should be equally divided ; but that 
the lands of the Gepida? should become the sole 
patrimony of the Avars. Such hard conditions 
were eagerly accepted by the passions of A]i)oin ; 
and as the Romans were dissatisfied with the 
ingratitude and perfidy of the Gepida?, Justin 
abandoned that incorrigible people to their ftite, 
and remained the tranquil spectator of this un- 
equal conflict. The despair of Cunimund was 
acti%'c and dangerous. He w'as informed that 
tlie Avars had entered his confines ; but on tlie 
strong assurance that, after the defeat of the 
Lombards, these foreign invaders would easily 
be repelled, he rushed forwards to encounter the 
implacable enemy of his name and family. But 
the courage of the Gepidie could secure them 
no more than an honourable death. The bravest 
of the nation fell in the field of battle ; the king 
of the Lombards contemplated with delight the 
liead of Cunimimcl, and his skull was fashioned 
into a cup to satiate the hatred of the conqueror 
or, perhaps, to comply with the savage custom 
of his country. After this victor)', no farther 
o!)stacle could impede the progress of the confe- 
derate'-, and they faithfully executed the teims 
of their agreement. ^ The fair countries of 
Walachia, Aloldavia, Transylvania, and the parts 
of Hungary beyond the Danube, were occupied, 
without resistance, by a new colony of Scy- 
tiiians ; and the Dacian empire of the chagans 
subsisted witli .splendour above two hundred and 
thirty years. The nation of the Gepidae was dis- 
solved ; but in the distrihution of the captives, 
the slaves of the Avars were less fortunate than 
the companions of The Lombards, whose gene- 
rosity adcipted a valiant fiic, and whose freedom 
was incompatible with cool and (!elil)erate ty- 
ranny. One moiety of the spoil introduced into 
the camp of .-Hhoin more wealth than a barbarian 
coulil readily compute. The fair Rosamond was 
pcT'-uaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the 
rights of her victoriou-, lover ; and the daugliter of 
C unimund appeared to forgive those crimes which 
might be im[)Uted to her own irresistible charms. 

The dt*structiori of a mighty king- AUiom undcr- 
dom establKIiud the fame of Alboin. 

In the days of Charlemagne, the i>. 567. 
Bavarians, the Saxons, atul the otlier tribes of 
the Teutonic language, still repeated the songs 
which described the Jieioic viitues, tlie valour, 
lihtr.ility, ami fintune of the king of tlie Lom- 
bards.!' But Iii-s ambition wd.s yet unsatisfied ; 
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and the conqueror of the Gepidfc turned his eyes 
from the Danube to tlie richer }>anks of the Po 
and the T\ber. Fifteen years l)ad not elapsed, 
since Iiis subjects, tlie confederates of Xarses, 
liad visited the pleasant climate of Italy; the 
mountains, the ri\ers, the highuajs, were fami- 
liar to their memory: the repoit of their suc- 
cess, perhaps the view of their spoils, had kindled 
in the rising generation the flame of emulation 
and enterprise. Tlieir hopes were encouraged by 
the spirit and eloquence of Alboin ; and it is 
affirmed, that he spoke to their senses, by pro- 
ducing, at the royal feast, the fairest and most 
exquisite fruits that grew spontaneously in the 
garden of the world. No sooner had he erected 
his standard, than the native strength of the Lom- 
bards was multiplied by the adventurous youth 
of Germany and Scytliia. The lohust ])easantry 
of Noricum and Pannonia had resumed tlie 
manners of bar})arlans ; and the names of the 
Gepida?, Pulgari:’.!)'', Sarmatians, and Bavarians, 
maybe distinct!} traced in the juovincesof Italy, 
Of the Saxons, the old allies of the LonibauK, 
twenty thousand warricu's, with tlieir wives and 
children, accepted the invitation of Aliioin. Their 
bravery contributed to ins success ; but the ac- 
ces-'ion or the absence of their nnmheis was not 
sensildy felt in the magnitude of his host. Every 
inode of religion was freely practised by its re- 
spective votaries. The king of the Lombards 
had been educated in the Arian hcicsy ; hut 
the Catholics, in their public worslnp, were 
allow'ed to pray for his conversion; wliile the 
more stubborn barbarians saciilicetl a slie-g<*at, 
or perhaps a captive, to the gods of their fathers, 
The Lumliards, and tlieir confcd;.ia(es, were 
united by their common attachment to a chief, 
who excelled in all the vlitues aiul vice-* of a 
savage hero; and tlie vieilanceof Ali'oin ])io\ i.ie.i 
an ainjile magazine of olfensivc and (kfensivc 
arms for tlie use of tlie expedition. The poit.dde 
wealth of the Lombards attended the mauh; 
their lands they cheei fully relinijuishc-d to tlie 
Avars, on the solemn pruinisG, wliich was made 
and accepted without a smile, that if they failed 
in the conquest of Italy, those voluntary^ exiles 
should be reinstated in their former possessions. 

Dl»fKx-t,o„ They miglit have failed, if Narsev 

and death of had been the antagonist of the Lom- 
bards ; and the veteran warriors, 
the associates of his Gothic victory, would liav'e 
encountered with reluctance an enemy whom 
they dreaded and esteemed. But tlie weakness 
of the Bvzantinc court was suiiservient to the 
liaiharian c.uise ; anil it was for the ruin of Italy, 
that the emiHTor once listened to the complaints 
of Ins subjects. The virtues <»f Narses were 
stained with avarice; and in his provincial leign 
of fifteen years he accumulated a trea-vure id' 
gold and silver which surpassed tlic modesty of 

13 The other n.itions are rehepTseil hv Taijl (1 n. r ^ 2''' Vfit- 
nfon {Ant.i hit i Italnne, t.un i. di"irt i j> 1 i h di’ri'^tivd tne 
vi'!ai;e i>f (he I : ivanati--, ihr' «■ mi is from V!. d ii,i 

U Oregorv the Kni, Id -1 (Ih.ihc I m r > 7 . lis. ,,p,,d lUr.-n Viimh 
Ertles. A.n .'(< 1 , Xii. lii.t siiii'iise' that I'ten.-e adortd this 
«he-qoat. I know Lut of one religion in whichihe gixl and the vn.ti.n 
are the same. 

1 > The charge of the deacon acam-t (> n. r. " ) mar Iw 

CTo'indies'^. but the ueak aji. locr rf the • mur. •! 'Uir.- Ai i •’J. 
t-ic les. A. 1 > ii'i 7 . -Vo S— li] I'.'ri'eitid h> the U -t entn s _ 1 ’ 
(t->in 11 . n. » vy. Mur-ii,!! /.\i, ih d ft ifi • I in - j» I 

It-.Va, and the l-tat editors, Hvratja* v^’-* I’V* It. n. 


a private fortune. His government was op- 
pressive or unpopular, and the general discon- 
tent was expressed with freedom by the deputies 
of Rome. Before the throne of Justiii they 
boldly declared, that their Gothic servitude had 
been more tolerable than the despotism of a 
Greek eunuch ; and that, unless their tyrant 
were instantly removed, they would consult their 
own happiness in the choice of a master. The 
apprehension of a revolt was urged by the voice 
of envy and detraction, vv hich had so recently 
triumphed over the merit of Belisarius. A new 
exarch, Longinus, was appointed to supersede 
the conqueror of Italy, and the base motives of 
his recall were revealed in the insulting mandate 
of the empress Sopliia, “ that he should leave to 
“ men the exerci->e of arms, and return to his 
“ proper station among the maidens of the pa- 
“ lace, where a distaff should be again placed in 
‘‘ the haml of the eunuch.” “ I will spin her such 
“ a thread, as she shall not easily unravel ! ” is 
said to have been the reply which indignation 
and conscious virtue extorted from the hero, 
lu’-'tead of attemling, a slave and a victim, at the 
gate of the Byzantine palace, he retired to Naples, 
from whence (if any credit is due to the belief 
of the times) Narses invited the Lombards to 
chastise the ingratitude of the prince and people, 
But tlie passions of the people are furious and 
changeable, and the Romans, soon recollected 
the merits, or dreaded the resentment, of their 
victorious general. By the mediation of the 
pope, who undertook a special pilgrimage to 
Naples, tlieir rejientance was accepted ; and 
Nnr->os, a''«uming a milder aspect and a more 
dutiful language, consented to fix his residence 
in the Capitol. His death, i'? though in the ex- 
tieme period of old nge, was unseasonable and 
p.iematiiro, since /ux genius alone could have re- 
paired the last and fatal error of his life. The 
reality, or the "U'-picion, of a consiiiracy dlsanned 
and disunited the Italians. The soldiers resented 
the tlisgrace, and bewailed the loss, of their ge- 
neral, They were ignorant of their new' exarch ; 
and Longinus was himself ignorant of the state 
of the army and tlie province. In the preceding 
years Italy had been desolated by pestilence and 
famine, and a disaffected people ascribed the 
calamities of nature to the guilt or folly of their 
rulers, ‘7 

Wliatever might be the grounds c„,„e,trfa 
of his securitv, Alboin neither ex- enat i-artof 

, ' j T, Italx bv me 

pected nor encounterca a Koman i.omiwfds. 
army in the field. He ascended the '^s-s.o. 
Julian Alps, and looked down with contempt 
and desire on the fruitful plains to which his 
\ictory cominunicattd the perjietual appellation 
<jf I.oMBARDV. A faithful chieftain, and a select 
hand, were stationed at Forum Julii, the modem 
Ftiuli, to guard the passes of the mountains. 
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The Lombards respected the strength of Pavia, 
and listened to the prayers of the Trevi-sans : 
their slow and heavy multitudes proceeded to 
occupy tlie palace and city of Verona ; and Milan, 
now rising from her ashes, was invested by the 
powers of Alboin live months after his departure 
fiom Pannonia. Terror preceded his march; 
he found every where, or he left, a dreary soli- 
tude ; and the pusillanimous Italians presumed, 
without a trial, that the stranger was invincible. 
Escaping to lakes, or rocks, or morasses, the 
affrighted crowds concealed some fragments of 
tlreir wealth, and delayed the moment of their 
servitude. Paulinus, the patriarch of Atjuileia, 
removed his treasures, sacred and profane, to the 
Isle of Gradojis and his successors were adopted 
by the infant republic of Venice, wliich was con- 
tinually enriclied by the public calamities. Ho- 
noratus, wlio tilled the cliair of St. Ambrose, had 
credulously accepted the faithless offers of a ca- 
pitulation ; and the archbishop, with the clergy 
and nobles of Milan, were driven by the perfidy 
of Alboin to seek a refuge in the less accessible 
ramparts of Genoa. Along the maritime coast, 
the courage of the inhabitants was supported 
by the facility of supply, tlie hopes of relief, and 
the power of escape; hut from the Trentine 
liilU to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the 
inland regions of Italy became, without a battle 
or a siege, the lasting patrimony of the Lombards. 
The submission of the people invited the bar- 
barian to assume the character of a lawful sove- 
reign, and the helpless exarcii was confined to 
the office of announcing to the emperor Justin, 
the rapid and irretrievable loss of his provinces 
and cities. One city, wliich had been diligently 
fortified by the Goths, resisted die arms of a new 
invader; and while Italy was subdued by the 
dying detachments of the Lombards, the royal 
camp was fixed above three years before the 
western gate of Ticlnurn, or Pavia, The same 
courage which obtains the esteem of a civilised 
enemy, provokes the fury of a savage, and the 
impatient besieger had bound himself by a tre- 
mendous oatli, that age, and sex. and dignity, 
slumhl be confounded in a general massacre. 
The aid of famincat lengtli enabled him to exe- 
cute his bloody vuvv ; but as Alboin entered the 
gate, his hoise stiunlded, fell, and could not be 
raised from the ground. One of his attemlants 
was prompted by coinjxissiun, or piety, to inter- 
pret this miraculous sign of the wrath of Hea- 
ven ; the conqueror paused and relented ; he 
sheathed his svvjird, and. peacefully reposing 
himself in the palace of Thcotloric, pioclaiined 
to the trembling multitude, that tliey simuld live 
and obey. Delighted with the situation of a 
city, wliich was emleared to his pride by the dllfi- 
culty of the purchase, the prince of the Lombards 
disdained the ancient glories of Milan ; and 


Pavia, dudng some ages, was respected as the 
capital of the kingdom of Italy. -o 

The reign of the founder was .... . 

o . Alr>om IS raur- 

splendid and transient ; and before hi’’ 

, , f , . ■wite Rosamond. 

he could regulate his new conquests, a. d '> 73 , 
Alboin fell a sacrifice to domestic 
treason and female revenge. In a palace near 
Verona, which had not been erected for the bar- 
barians, he feasted the companions of his arms : 
intoxication was the reward of valour, and the 
king himself w’as tempted by appetite, or vanity, 
to exceed the ordinary measure of his intemper- 
ance. After draining many capacious bowls of 
Rhxtian or Falernian wine, he called for the 
skull of Cunimund, the noblest and most pre- 
cious ornament of his sideboard. The cup of 
victory was accepted with horrid applause by the 
circle of the Lombard chiefs. “ Fill it again 
“ with wine,” exclaimed the inhuman con- 
queror ; “ fill it to the brim ; carry this goblet 
“ to the queen, and request in my name that she 
“ would rejoice with her father.” In an agony of 
grief and rage, Rosamond had strength to utter, 
“ Let the will of my lord be obeyed!” and 
touching it with her lips, pronounced a silent 
imprecation, that the insult should be washed 
away in the blood of Alboin. Some indulgence 
might be due to the resentment of a daughter, 
if she had not already violated the duties of a 
wife. Implacable in her enmity, or inconstant 
in her love, tiie queen of Italy had stooped from 
the throne to the arms of a subject ; and Hel- 
michis, the king’s armour-bearer, was the secret 
minister of her pleasure and revenge. Against 
the proposal of the murder, he could no longer 
urge the scruples of fidelity or gratitude ; but 
llelmichis trembled when he revolved the dan- 
ger as well as the guilt, when he recollected the 
matchless strength and intrepidity of a warrior 
whom he had so often attended in the field of 
battle. He pressed, and obtained, that one of 
the bravest champions of the I.ombards should 
be a->sociated to the enterprise, but no more than 
a promise of secrecy could be drawn fiom the 
g.illant l*eredous ; and the mode of seduction 
employed by Rosimond beti.ivs her shameless 
iiisen'.ibility both to honour and love. Sliesup- 
]>liefl the jilace of one of her female attendants 
w Iio vvas beloved by Peredeus, and contrived 
some excuse for darkness and silence, till she 
could inform her companion that he bad enjoyed 
the queen of the LoihIi.ikL, and that his own 
death, or tlie death of Alboin, must be the con- 
sequence of sueh treasonable adultery. In this 
alternative, he cho^e rather to be the accomplice 
than the victim of Ros.imond,-! whose un- 
daunted spirit w.is Incapable of fear or remorse. 
She expected, and socm found, a favourable mo- 
ment, when the king, oppressed with wine, had 
retired from the table to liis afternoon slumbers. 


IS Which from this trinslafim nil.-! Anii'l,<a {Chron. 
Vtmet p. 'Ihepafnarrh nt Urarlx 'x-m chc nr^i titi/en 
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Hi's faithless spouse was anxious for his health 
and repose : the gates of t)ie palace were sliut, 
the arms remo\ed. the attendants dismissed, and 
Rosamond, after lulling liim to rest by her ten- 
der caresses, unbolted the chamber door, and 
urged the reluctant consjnrators to tJie instant 
execution of the deed. On the first alarm, the 
warrior started from his couch : his sword, which 
he attempted to draw, had been fastened to the 
scabbard by the hand of Rosamond ; and a 
small stool, his only weapon, could not Jong 
protect him from the spears of the assassins. 
The daughter of Cunimund smiled in his fall ; 
his body was buried under the staircase of the 
palace, and the grateful posterity of the Lom- 
bards revered the tomb and the memory of their 
\ictorious leader. 

Her and ambitioiis Rosamoml aspired 

death. toieigu in the name of her lover; 
the city and palace of Verona were awed by 
her pow’er, and a faithful band of her nati\o 
Gepida* was prepared to applaud the revenge, 
and to second the w h.lies, of their sovereign. But 
the Lombaid chiefs, wiio fled in the first mo- 
ments of consternation and disorder, had resumed 
their courage and collected their powers; and 
the nation, instead of submitting to lier reign, 
demanded, with unanimous cries, tliat justice 
should be executed on the guilty spouse and tlie 
murderers of their king. She sought a refuge 
among the enemies of her country, and a criini- 
nai who deserved the abhorrence of mankind 
was protected by the selfish policy of the exarch. 
"With her dauglrter, the heiress of the Lombaid 
throne, her two lovers, her trusty Gepidie, ami 
the spoils of the palace of Verona. UoMmond 
descemled tlie Adige and the Po, and was trans- 
ported hy a Greek \essel to the safe harl'our c»f 
Ra\eniui. Longinus beheld with deliglit the 
charms and the treasure** of the w idow' of .\iboin : 
her situation and her past conduct might ju'*tify 
the most licentious proposals ; and she readily 
listened to the passion of a minister, who, e'eii 
in the decline of the empire, was resj)ected as 
tlie equal of kings. The death of a Jealous hner 
was an easy and grateful sacrifice ; and as IKl- 
michis issued from the bath, he received the 
deadly potion from the hand of his mistress. Tlie 
taste of the liquor, its speedy operation, and his 
experience of the character of Rosamond, con- 
\inced him that he was poisoned: he pointed 
his dagger to her breast, compelled her to drain 
the remainder of the cup, and expired in a few' 
minutes, \\ith the consolation that she could not 
suiAive to <‘njoy tlie fiiiits of her wickoilntss. 
The daugliter of Alboin and Rosamond, with 
the richest spoils of the Lomb.irds, was em- 
baiked for Constantinople ; the surprising 
strength of Peredeus amused and terrifiid the 
Imperial court: ids blindness and revenge ex- 
hibited an imperfect copy of the adventures of 

22 See the history of P.iul, 1 ii. c- 2S— "“2. I borroweil vrnie 
iinerestini» oirciimst inres trom the I.il.er IVot’h. ihs of \j.i el’i.'. in 
Script Rer Ital tom ii p. 1.4 L*t all i.hronftl‘'c»'’al puia<?s, 3Iur4- 
ton Is the •.aff't 

'<!S 1 he oTitf-n.il authors fuT the reien of Ji,>.fin the vounerr, ire 
Evajmns, E.c'es 1 c. l--li Theophar.e-, n t hnin.ict'*J’h 
}i 2{tJ— 'ilK. 7or!ara-s, tom. n. I. xiT. p. 70— 72. Cedrenu*. m I em- 
p. 3ss— Tfv 

Dispo'ilorque nosir sai-rjc Baduanus nilic 

’‘iic.'Pvnr MK cri nii.T fii ‘us t'ura-palati. C nnpT'i,'- 

Ruduarius u eiiumerauU anions the desctjulanta and allies, ot the 


Sampson. By the free suffrage of ciepho,km«of 
the nation, in the assembly of Pavia, iTSsI*' 
Clepho, one of their noblest chiefs, August, 
was elected as the successor of Alboin. Before 
the end of eighteen months, the throne W'as pol- 
luted by a second murder ; Clepho was stabbed 
by the hand of a domestic ; the regal office was 
suspended abo\e ten years, during the minority of 
his son Authaiis; and Italy was di3ided and op- 
pressed by a ducal aristocracy of thirty tyrants.-- 
When the nephew of Justinian n-eaki.e.,<.fti,s 
ascended the throne, he proclaimed emperor ju»tm. 
a new a?ra of happiness and glory. The annals 
of the second Justin are marked with disgrace 
abroad and misery at home. In the West, the 
Roman empire was afflicted by the loss of Italy, 
the desolation of Africa, and the conquests of 
the Persians. Injustice prevailed both in the 
capital and the pro\ inces ; the rich trembled for 
their property, the poor for their safety; the or- 
dinaiy- magistrates w'ere ignorant or venal ; the 
occasional remedies appear to have been arbi- 
trary and \iolent, and the complaints of the 
people could no longer be silenced by the splen- 
did names of a legislator and a conqueror. The 
opinion which imputes to the prince all the cala- 
mities of his times, may be countenanced by the 
historian as a serious truth or a salutaiy preju- 
dice. Yet a candid suspicion will arise, that the 
sentiments of Justin were pure and benevolent, 
and that he might liave filled his station without 
reproach, if the faculties of his mind had not 
been impaired by disease, which deprived the 
emperor of the use of his feet, and confined 
liiiu to the palace, a stranger to the complaints 
of the pcojde and the vices of the government. 
Tiie tardy knowledge of his own impotence 
deteimiiKd him to lay down tlie weight of the 
diadem; and in the choice of a worthy substi- 
tute, lie showed some sympb^ms of a discerning 
and even magnanimous spiiit. The oiily son of 
Justin and Sophia died in his infancy: their 
daughter Arabia was the wife of Baduarius,-t 
superintendant of the palace, and afterwaids 
commander of the Italian armies, who vainly 
aspired to confirm the rights of marriage by 
those of adoption. While the empire appeared 
an object of desire, Justin was accustomed to 
behold with jealousy and hatred his brotliers 
and cousins, the rivals of his hopes; nor could 
ho depend on the gratitude of those who would 
accept the purple as a restitution, rather than 
a girt. Of these competitors, one had been 
removed by exile, and afterwards by death ; and 
the emperor himself had inflicted such cruel in- 
sults on amilhcr, that he must either dread his 
resentment or despise his patience. This domes- 
ti<* animosity was refined into a generous resolu- 
tion of seeking a successor, not in his family, 
but in the republic ; and the artful i><ip}iia 
recommended Tiberius,-^ his faithful captain of 

hoH<!e f’f A frinni' f'f nc*We Venetians fCa^a Hadoerv) 
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the guards, whose virtues and fortune the em- 
peror might cherish as the fruit of his judicious 
A<5coriati.>n clioicc. Tlie ccrcmony of his ele- 
vation to the rank of Caesar, orAu- 
Deccmbur gustus, was performed in the portico 
of tlie palace, in the presence of the patriarch 
and the senate, Justin collected the remaining 
strength of his mind and body ; but the popular 
belief that his speech was inspired by the Deity, 
betrays a very humble opinion both of the man 
and of the times. -6 “ You behold,” said the em- 
peror, “ the ensigns of supreme power. You are 
“ about to receive them, not from my hand, but 
“ from the hand of God. Honour them, and 
“ from them you will derive honour. Respect 
“ tlie empress your mother ; you are now her 
“ son ; before, you were lier servant. Delight 
“ not in blood ; abstain from revenge ; avoid 
those actions by which I have incurred the 
“ public hatred ; and consult the experience, 

“ rather than the example, of your predecessor. 

“ As a man, I have sinned ; as a sinner, even in 
“ this life I have been severely punished : but 
‘‘ these servants (and he pointed to his ministers), 
“ who have abused my confidence, and inflamed 
‘‘ my passions, will appear with me before tlie 
“ tribunal of Christ. 1 have been dazzled by the 
** splendour of the diadem : bo thou wise and 
“ modest ; remember wliat you have been, re- 
“ member what you are. You see around us 
“ your slaves and your childrcm ; w ith the autho- 
“ rity, assume the tenderness, of a parent. Love 
your people like yourself; cultivate the aflfec- 
“ dons, maintain the discipline, of the army: 

“ protect the fortunes of tlie rich, relieve die 
** necessities of the poor.” 57 The assembly, in 
silence and in tears, applauded the counsels, and 
sympathised wdth the repentance, of their prince : 
tile patriarch rehearsed the prayers of (he church ; 
Tiberius received the diadem on liis knees; and 
Justin, wlio in his abdication appeared most 
worthy to reign, addressed the new monarch in 
the following w'ords : “ If you consent, I live; 

‘‘ if you coinniand, I die : may die God of hea- 
“ veil and earth infuse into your heart whatever 
n h fr .. rr ^ have neglected or forgotten!” 

A D NS, The four last years of the emperor 
October.'. Jii.,tin were parsed in tranquil ob- i 
scurity : his coii'-cience was no longer tonnented 
by the remembrance of those duties wliich he 
was incapable of discharging ; and his choice 
w as jiistilied by tlie filial rev ereiice and gratitude 
of Tiberius, 

Re-;.'nofTi. Among the virtues of Tiberius, 5s 
his beaiiu (he was one of the tallest 
TsT most comely of the Romans) 

Ai.p. u. miglit introduce him to the favour of 
Sophia ; and the w idusv of Justin w as persuaded, 
that she should preserve her station and in- 
fluence under the reign of a second and moie 
youtlitul husband. But if the ainliitious can- 
diiiate had been tempted to flatter and <!is- 
scmble, it was no longer in his power to fulfil 

2^ Evaenu'; {I. v, c I".) has adiUtl the reproach to h,. n’lnsatr®. 

. 1- r I 1 ^ 1 ’1 h.T>U.. 

* ' “-,1 >•!, ra-litr tha-’ the | ! ..e 

‘ ' it tu lu» j i'''>.,.st.'ure 

• il 1 dtoUres tint le O VI 

pi'e topostCTitj the .^.eech of aintm a', it « jirn- .•.■.u'mI, was . » 
Mtempung to corrett the iiarcrfcvuons of or rl etu>.k. j 


her expectations, or his own promise. The fac- 
tions of the hippodrome demanded, with some 
impatience, the name of their new empress ; liotli 
the people and Sophia were astonished by the 
proclamation of Anastasia, the secret, though 
lawful wife of the emperor Tiberius. Whatever 
could alleviate the disappointment of Sophia, 
Imperial honours, a stately palace, a numerous 
household, was liberally bestowed by the piety 
of her adopted son ; on solemn occasions lie 
attended and consulted the widow of his bene- 
factor : hut her ambition disdained the vain sem- 
blance of royalty, and the respectful appellation 
of mother served to exasperate, rather than ap- 
pease, the rage of an injured woman. While she 
accepted, and repaid wfith a courtly smile, the 
fair expressions of regard and confidence, a se- 
cret alliajjce was concluded between the dowager 
empress and her ancient enemies ; and Justinian, 
the son of Germanus, was employed as the in- 
strument of lier revenge. The pride of the 
reigning house supported, with reluctance, the 
dominion of a stranger ; the youth was deservedly 
jiopular ; liis name, after the death of Justin, had 
been mentioned by a tumultuous faction ; and 
his own submissive offer of his head, with a trea- 
sure of sixty thousand pounds, might be inter- 
preted as an evidence of guilt, or at least of fear. 
Justinian received a free pardon, and the com- 
mand of the Ea-'torn army. Tlie Persian mon- 
arch fled before Iiis :irms ; and the acclamations 
which accompanied his triumph declared him 
wortliy of the purple. His ai'tfiil patroness had 
chosen tlic montli of the vintage, while the em- 
peror, in a rural solitude, was permitted to enjoy 
the pleasures of a subject. On the first intelli- 
gence of her designs he returned to Constanti- 
nople, and the conspiracy was suppressed by his 
presence and firmness. From the pomp and 
honours which she had abused, Sophia was re- 
duced to a modest allowance: Tiberius dis- 
missed her train, intercepted her correspondence, 
and committed to a faithful guard the custody 
of her person. But the services of Justinian 
were not considered by that excellent prince as 
an aggravation of his offences ; after a milil re- 
proof, his treason and ingratitude were forgiven; 
and it was commonly belies ed, that tlie emperor 
entertained some thoughts of contracting a 
double alliance with the rival of his throne. Jlie 
voice of an angel (such a fable was propagated) 
might reveal to the emperor, that he should 
always triumph over his domestic foes ; but 
Tiberius derived a firmer assurance from the 
innocence and generosity of his own mind. 

With the odious name of Tibe- ,, 

. , , , , HisMrtues. 

nus, he assunictl tlie more popular 

appellation of Constantine, and imitated the 
purer virtues of the Antonincs. After record- 
ing the \ice or folly of so many Roman princes, 
it is pleasing to repose, for a moment, on a cha- 
racter conspicuous liy the qualities of humanity, 
justice, temperance, and fortitude ; to contem- 

Perhaps (he vain sophist would have been incapable of producing 
sueh 

2 S Fur the character and reisn of Tiberius, «ee Evapnus, 1. v. 
c. 1"- Th •nphjiai r. 1 in. c. li, &c. Theophanes, m Lhron. p. 210 
' 213. Zonira-., t«,m ii. i. tjr p. 72 v edrenus, p- 35*2 Paul 
XVir’-efnit, «le I.ar..ri lurd 1. in. c 11, 12- Tne deacon of 

r>>ni)n Juli> api>ear3 to have jiosseseed some cunous and authentic 
tAtU. 
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plate a sovereign affable in his palace, pious in 
the church, impartial on the seat of judgment, 
and victorious, at least by his generals, in the 
Persian war. The most glorious trophy of liis 
victory consisted in a multitude of captives, 
whom Tiberius entertained, redeemed, and dis- 
missed to their native homes with the charitable 
spirit of a Christian hero. The merit or misfor- 
tunes of his own subjects had a dearer claim to 
his beneficence, and he measured his bounty not 
so much by their expectations as by his own 
dignity. This maxim, however dangerous in a 
trustee of the public wealth, was balanced by a 
principle of humanity and justice, which taught 
him to abhor, as of the basest alloy, tl>e 
gold that was extracted from the tears of the 
people. For their relief, as often as they had 
suffered by natural or hostile calamities, he was 
impatient to remit the arrears of the j>ast, or the 
demands of future taxes: he sternly lejected the 
servile offerings of his ministers, which were 
compensated by tenfold oppression ; aiul the w ise 
and equitable laws of Tiberius excited the praise 
and regret of succeeding times. Constantinople 
believed that the emperor had discovered a trea- 
sure: but his genuine treasure consisted in the 
practice of liberal economy, and the contempt 
of all vain and superfluous expense. The Ro- 
mans of the East would have been happy, if the 
best gift of heaven, a patriot king, had been con- 
firmed as a proper and permanent blessing. 
But in less than four years after the death of 
Justin, his worthy successor sunk into a mortal 
disease, w'hicli left him only sufficient time to 
restore the diadem, according to the tenure by 
which he held it, to the most de''orving of his 
fellow'-citizens. He selected IVIaurice fiom tlio 
ciowd, a judgment more precious than the purple 
itself, the patriarch and senate were summonul 
to the bed of the dying prince; lie bestowed 
his daughter and the empire; and In', last advice 
was solemnly delivered by the voice of the quaes- 
tor. Tiberius expressed his hope, that the vir- 
tues of his son and successor would erect tlic 
noblest mausoleum to his memory. His memory 
was embalmed by the public affliction ; but the 
most sincere grief evaporates in the tumult of a 
new reign, and the eyes and acclamations of 
mankind were speedily directed to the rising sun. 

The reign of The emperor ^Maurice derived his 

origin from ancient Rome ; but Ins 

immediate parents were settled at 
A D. r>»2, . , . ■ . I , • 

Nov. 27 . Arabissus in Lappauocia, and their 

singular felicity preserved them alive to behold 
and partake the fortune of their anf'ifU son. The 
youth of Maurice was spent in the profession of 
arms ; Tiberias promoted him to the command 
of a new' and favourite legion of twelve thousand 
confederates; his valour and conduct were sig- 
nalised in the Persian war ; ami be returne<l to 
Constantinople to accept, as his just reward, the 

29 It H thprefore smsni'ar en.'iish that Paul (1. n c.T>> «.hnnM 
di'tinjjmsh him as the tir't iiTttV emptror — jrmiru' tv (irT.-n'r’i i 
fKnere in ron-titutii'. Hi., imn.id'aie h.u5 in- 

deed been lx.m in the l.atin pn>vir.re.» n{ Europe, arid a \ ir .'in 
readmir, m <inr<nnim Irr 5 >eno, would appij the eipres-aoii to the 
empire rather ib m thi- prirre. 

3e Consult, for the th.irarter and reiim of Maimo', the f f»h d 
bxth bookb of Evagrius, partn-uLirly 1. vi. c. 1 , tlie ei{;ht boots .t u.> 


inheritance of the empire. Maurice ascended 
the throne at the mature age of forty-three years ; 
and he reigned above twenty years over the East 
and over himself expelling from his mind the 
w'ild democracy of passions, and establishing 
(according to the quaint expression of Evagrius) 
a perfect aristocracy of reason and virtue. Some 
suspicion will degrade the testimony of a sub- 
ject, though he protests that his secret praise 
should never reach the ear of his sovereign,'’* 
and some failings seem to place the character of 
IVIaurice below the purer merit of his predeces- 
sor. Hi« cold and reserved demeanour might be 
imputed to arrogance ; his justice w'as not alw ays 
exempt from cruelty, nor his clemency from 
weakness; and his rigid economy too often ex- 
posed him to the reproach of avarice. But the 
rational wi',hes of an absolute monarch must 
tend to the happiness of his people ; Maurice 
was endowed witli sense and courage to promote 
that happiness, and his administration was di- 
rected by the principles and example of Tiberius, 
The pusillanimity of the Greeks had introduced 
so complete a separation between the offices of 
king and of general, that a private soldier who 
had deserved and obtained the purple, seldom or 
never appeared at the head of his armies. Yet 
the emperor IMaurice enjoyed the glory of re- 
storing the Persian monarch to his throne ; his 
lieutenants waged a doubtful war against the 
Avars of the Danube, and he cast an eye of pity, 
of ineffectual jiity, on the abject and distressful 
state of his Italian provinces. 

From Italy the emperors were in- Distress 
cessantly tormented by tales of misery 
and demands of succour, which extorted the 
lunniliating confc'.sion of their own weakness. 
The expiring dignity (if Rome was only marked by 
the freedom and eneigy of her eompUiints : If 
“ you are incapable,”’ she said, “ of delivering 
“ us from tlie svvoul of the I.ombards. save us at 
lea'.t from the calamity of f.mine.” Tiberius 
forgave the itproach, and relieved the distress: 
a supply of corn was transpoited from Egypt to 
theTvber; and the Roman people, invoking 
the name, not of Camiilus, but of St. Peter, re- 
pulsed the barbarians from their wails. But 
the relief was accidental, the danger was per- 
petual and pressing ; and the clergy and senate, 
collecting the remains of their ancient opulence, 
a sum of tliree thousand pounds of gold, de- 
spatched the patrician Pamphroniiis to lay their 
gifts and their complaints at the foot of the 
Byzantine throne. 'J’he attention of the court, 
and the forces of the East, were diverted by the 
Persian war ; but the justice of Tiberius applied 
the subsidy to the defence of the city ; and he 
dUmissed the patrician with his best advice, 
either to brihe* the I>nmbard chiefs, or to pur- 
chase the aid of the kings of France*. Notwitli- 
sianding this weak invention, Italy was still 

ir*.’ V J'nl H TVfrphvIact s,n.Arr!{ti; Thc'iph.ine®, 

juVl'.X. t..in u 1 \iv ?■ Tu « .ilieiu'-, i'. '.■U. 

tK-rr; A'-X.-'e v.- • c. t-o; 

X/v-"- - <3T..r-' f i I'l. til lU' 1 1,1 V 

twt’ift'i .fir »■( VI u 1 . . . t il 1 1 ! ,(■; U f. ... u M \ 'til .1 , r. .• .1% 
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afflicted, Rome was again besieged, and the 
suburb of Classe, only three miles from Ra- 
venna, was pillaged and occupied by the troops 
of a simple duke of Spoleto. Maurice gave 
audience to a second deputation of priests and 
senators ; the duties and the menaces of religion 
were forcibly urged in the letters of the Roman 
pontiff; and his nuncio, the deacon Gregory, 
was alike qualified to solicit the powers either of 
heaven or of the earth. Tlie emperor adopted, 
with stronger effect, the measures of hi.s prede- 
cessor; some formidable chiefs were persuaded 
to embrace the friendship of the Homans; and 
one of them, a mild and faitliful barbarian, 
lived and died in the service of the exarch : the 
passes of the Alps were delivered to the Franks; 
and the pope encouraged them to violate, witli- 
oiit scruple, their oaths and engagements to the 
misljelievers. Cliildehert, the great-grandson 
of Clovis, was persuaded to invade Italy by the 
payment of fifty thousand pieces ; but as he had 
viewed with delight some Byzantine coin of the 
weiglit of one pound of gold, tiie king of Aus- 
trasia might stipulate, that the gift should be 
rendered more worthy of his acceptance, by a 
proper mixture of tliesc respectable medals. 
'J’he dukes of the Lombards had provoked by 
frequent inroads their pouerful neighl>oiirs of 
(jaul. As soon as they uere apprehensive of a 
just retaliation, tliey renounced their feeble and 
disorderly independence: the advantages of 
regal government, union, secrecy, and vigour, 
were unanimously confessed ; and 
Autharis, the son of Clepho, had 
A.D. 51X). already attained the strength and 
reputation of a warrior. Under the standard ! 
of tlieir new king, the conquerors of Italy ■ 
withstood three successive invasions, one of J 
which was led by Childebert himself, the last of 
the Merovingian race wlio descended fiom the 
Alps. The first expedition was tlefeated by the 
jealous animosity of the Franks and Aleinanni. 
In tlie second they were vanquisljed in a bloody 
battle, vsith more loss and dishonour tiian tijey j 
had sustained since the foundation of their mon- 
archy. Impatient for revenge, they returned a 
third tiniev\itli accumulated force, and Autharis 
yielded to the fury of tiie torrent. Tlie tioops 
and treasures of the L»)inhards weie liisti ilnited 
in the v\ ailed towns between tiie Alps and the 
Apeniiine. A nation, less sensible of danger, 
than of fatigue and delay, soon ninrmnred 
against tiie folly of their twenty cominandeis; 
and the hot vapours of an It.iii.ni sjin infected 
with disease those tramontane iiotiies v\ine*h Iiad 
already suti’ered the v icissitinles of inteinjierance ■ 
and famine. The poweis that weie fnadequ.ite 
to the conquest, w ere more than sufficient for ] 
the desolation, of the country ; nor could the [ 
trembling natives distinguisii between their eno- \ 
raies and their deliverers. If tiie junction of j 

I 

52 The Colurana Rhccrini. in the narrowest i>irr of the Faro of ' 
Mes'-ma, one hundred sOdia from i-. ftviu- m',. nien- 

tioneel m antient geogT-ipiij. Cliiver. Ital, toiu •) p , 

Hohten Ansotat. ad Cluver. p. .'^>1. W ttmerar 

p. 106. 

5V The Greek histonan* arfUrd some fo rt tiino of the ir< <'f 
Italy (Menander, m Excerpt p. 1^1 I.i'- 

1. ill. c. 4 ). Tiie I.anns .-ire more satis} u t .ry . and e'p.s i s 
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of Sveuudua ajid Gregorj of Tour, Baronau, pri-du^cs aou.e letters 


the Merovingian and Imperial forces had been 
effected in the neighbourhood of Alilan, perlnips 
they might have subverted the throne of the 
Lombards ; but the Franks expected six days 
the signal of a flaming village, and the arms of 
the Greeks were idly employed in the reduction 
of Modena and Parma, wliich were torn from 
them after the retreat of their Transalpine allies. 
The victorious Autharis asserted his claim to the 
dominion of Italy. At the foot of the Rhastian 
Alps, he subdued the resistance, and rifled the 
hidden treasures, of a sequestered island in the 
lake of Comum. At tlie extreme point of Ca- 
labria, he touched with his spear a column on 
the sea-shore of Rhegium,'^'^ proclaiming that 
ancient landmark to stand the immoveable bound- 
ary of his kingdom. 33 

Durir^ a period of two hundred The exarchate 
years, Italy was unequally divided Havenna. 
between the kingdom of the Lombards and the 
exarchate of Ravenna. The offices and pro- 
fessions, which the jealousy of Constantine had 
separated, were united by the indulgence of 
Justinian; and eighteen successive exarchs were 
invested, in the decline of tlie empiie, with the 
full remains of civil, of military, and even of 
ecclesiastical power. Their immediate juris- 
diction, winch was afterwards consecrated as the 
patrimony of 4>aint Peter, extended over tlie 
modern Uomagna, the marshes or valleys of Fer- 
rara and Coinniacliio,’-^ five maritime cities from 
Rimini to Ancona, and a second, inland Pen- 
tapolis, between the Iladnatic coast and tlie 
hills of tlie Apennine. Three subordinate pro- 
vinces, of Home, of Venice, and of Naples, 
which were divided by hostile lands from the 
palace of Ravenna, acknowledged, both in peace 
and war, the supremacy of the exarch. The 
duchy of Rome appears to have included the 
Tuscan, Saliinc, and Latian conquests, of the 
first four hundred years of the city, and the 
limits may be distinctly traced along the cji.ist, 
from Civita Vecchia to Terracina. and with the 
course of the I'vber from Anieria and Xai'ni to 
the port of Ostia. The numerous islands fioin 
Giado to CliioiZa, tomposL'd the infant do- 
minion of Wnice ; hut the inoie accessible 
towns on the continent weie overtliiown by the 
Lombards, who beheld with impotent fury a 
nev\ capital rising from the waves. The power 
of the dukes of Najdes was circumscribed by 
the bay and tlie adjacent isles, by the hostile 
tciritoiv of Capua, and by the Roman colony ot 
Amalphi,’’ whose industrious citizens, by tlie in- 
vention of the mariner’s compass, have unveiled 
the face of the globe. The tliree islands of 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, still adhereil to 
the empire ; and the acquisition of the farther 
Calabria removed the landmark of .^Vutiiaris 
from the shore of Riiegium to the i’-thmus of 
Coiisentia. In Sardinia, tiie savage nioun- 

of the pnp«. f€C . "md the timts are measured by the accurate scale 
of I’aijiand Vluratori. 

51 The papal adrr-i-itis. Zacai.'m and Fcintanini, ni.cbt lU'th claim 
the xal'ex iir in»ra-.-> ot iiiiua, f-’o a- a ji.irt "t the ex ir. hate But 
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taineers preserved the liberty and religion of 
their ancestors ; but the husbandmen of Sicily 
were chained to their rich and cultivated soil. 
Rome was oppressed by the iron sceptre of tlie 
exarchs, and a Greek, perhaps an eunuch, in- 
sulted with impunity the ruins of the Capitol. 
But Naples soon acquired the privilege of 
electing her own dukes: the independence of 

Amalphi was the fruit of commerce ; and the 
voluntary attachment of Venice was hnally en- 
nobled by an equal alliance ’witli the Eastern 
empire. On the map of Italy, tlie measure of 
the exarchate occupies a very inadequate space, 
but it included an ample proportion of wealth, 
industry, and population. The most faithful 
and valuable subjects escaped from the barbarian 
yoke; and the banners of I’avia and Verona, 
of Milan and Padua, were displayed in tbeir 
respective quarters ])y the new inhabitants of 
Th k nc Ravenna. Tlic remainder of Italy 
dnmofthe v\ as possesscd l)y the Lombards; 
Lomiiaraa- from Pavia, the royal seat, their 

kingdom was extended to the east, the north, 
and the west, as far as the confines of the 
Avars, the Bavarians, and the Franks of Aus- 
trasia and Burgundy. In the language of 
modern geography, it is now represented by the 
Tena Firina of the Venetian republic, Tyrol, 
the Milanese, Piedmont, the coast of Genoa, 
INIantua, Parma, and Modena, tlie grand duchy 
of Tuscany, and a large portion of the eccle- 
siastical state from Perugia to the Hadriatic. 
The dukes, and at length the princes of Bene- 
ventum, survived the monarchy, and propagated 
the name of the Loinbarcl-s. IVom Capua to 
Tarontum, they reigned near five iiundred years 
over the greatest part of the present kingdom of 
Naples. ‘37 


and 

jnanntii's of 
the Iximb.^rds. 


In comparing the proportion of 
the victorious and the vaiujuidied 
people, the change of language w ill 
afford the most probable inference. According 
to tliis standard it will ajjpear, tliat tiie Lom- 
bards of Italy, and the Vi-igoths of Spain, were 
less numerous than the Franks or Burgundians; 
and the conquerors of Gaul must yield, in their 
turn, to the multitude of Saxons and Angles 
who almost eradicated the idioms of Britain. 
The modem Italian has been insensibly formed 
by the mixture of nations; the aw kw’ardncss of 
tlie barliarians in the nice management of de- 
cleiisitins and conjugations, reduced them to the 
U'.e <.)f articles and auxiliary verbs ; and many 
new ideas have been exjiresstd bv d'eutonic .ap- 
pellations. Yet the principal stuck of technical 
and familiar wonK is foumi to be of I.alin <ie- 
rivation ; ''' and if we were sufficiently con- 
vervmt with the obsolete, the rustic, ami the 
municipal dialects of ancient It.ily. we should 
trace the origin of many terms which might, 


I 


perhaps, be rejected by the classic purity of 
Rome. A numerous army constitutes but a 
small nation, and the powers of the Lombards 
were soon diminished by the retreat of twenty 
tliousand Saxons, who scorned a dejiendent situ- 
ation, and retained, after many bold and peril- 
ous adventures, to their native country.’'' 'J'he 
camp of Alboin was of foimidable extent, but 
the extent of a camp would be easily circum- 
scribed within the limits of a city; and its 
martial inhabitants must be tliinly scattered over 
the face of a large country. Wiieii Alboin de- 
scended from the Alps, he invested his nephew, 
the first duke of Friuli, with the command of 
the province and the people: hut the prudent 
Gisulf would have declined the dangerous office, 
unless he had been permitted to choose, among 
the nobles of the Lombards, a sufficient number of 
families "to to form a perpetual colony of soldiers 
and subjects. In the jirogress of conquest, the 
same option could not be granted to the dukes 
of Brescia or Bergamo, of Pavia or Turin, of 
Spoleto or Beneventum ; but each of these, and 
each of their colleagues, settled in his appointed 
district with a band of followers who resorted to 
his standard in war, and liis tribunal in peace. 
Their attachment was free and honourable : 
resigning the gifts and benefits which they had 
accepted, they might emigrate with their fa- 
milies into the jurisdiction of another duke; but 
their al)sence from the kingdom was punished 
with death, as a crime of military desertion. 
Tlie posterity of the first conquerors struck a 
deeper root into the soil, whit'h, by every motive of 
interest and honour, they were bound to defend. 
A Lombard was born the soldier of his king 
and his duke ; and the civil assemblies of the 
nation dispbived tlie banners, and assumed the 
appellation, of a regular army. Of this army, 
the pay and the lewards were dr.iwii from the 
conquered provinces; and the distribution, which 
was not efiected till after the death of Alboin, 
is ilisgruced by the foul marks of injustice and 
rapine. Many of the most wealthy Italians 
were slain or banished; the remainder were 
divided among the strangers, and a tributary 
obligation was imposed (under the name of hos- 
pitality), of paying to the* Lombards a third part 
of the fruits of the earth. Within less tlian 
seventy years, this artificial system was abolished 
In a more simple and solid tenure.**^ Either the 
Roman landlord was expelled by his strong and 
insolent guest ; or tlie annual payment, a third 
of the jiroduce, was exciianged by a more e((ui- 
t.ible transaction for an adequate proportion of 
iaiKtsd property. Under these ftireign masters, 
the Imsine'^s of agriculture, in the cultivation of 
corn, vinos, and olives, was exercised with de- 
generate skill and industry b\ tlie labour of the 
slaves and natives. But the occupations of a 
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pastoral life were more pleasing to the idleness 
of the barbarians. In tlie rich meadows of 
Venetia, they restored and improved the breed 
of horses, for which that province had once been 
illustrious ; 43 and the Italians beheld with as- 
tonishment a foreign race of oxen or buffaloes. 44 
The depopulation of Lombardy, and the in- 
crease of forests, afforded an ample range for 
the pleasures of the chace.^^ That marvellous 
art which teaches tiie birds of the air to acknow- 
ledge the voice, and execute tlie commands of 
their master, had been unknown to tlie ingenuity 
of the Greeks and Romans. 46 Scandinavia and 
Scythia produce the boldest and most tractable 
falcons : 47 tliey were tamed and educated bv 
the roving inhabitants, always on liorseback and 
In the field. This favourite amusement of our 
ancestors was introduced by tlie barbarians into 
the Roman provinces ; and the laws of Italv 
esteem the sword and tlie hawk as of equal dig- 
nity and importance in the hands of a noble 

Lombard.48 

Dre«and rapid was tlie influence of cli- 

mate and example, that the Lom- 
bards of the fourth generation surveyed with 
curiosity and affright the portraits of their savage 
foreftthers.4y Their heads wore shaven behind, 
but the shaggy locks hung over their eyes and 
mouth, and a long beard represented tlie name 
and character of the nation. Their dress con- 
sisted of loose linen garments, after the fashion 
of the Anglo-Saxons, which wore decorated, in 
their opinion, with broad stripes of variegated 
colours. The legs* and feet were clothed in 
long hose, and open sandals ; and even in the 
security of peace a trusty sword was constantly 
girt to their side. Yet this strange apparel, and 
horrid aspect, often concealed a gentle and 
generous disposition ; and as soon as tlie rage 
of battle hail subsided, the captives and subjects 
were sometimes surprised by the humanity of 
the victor. Tlio vices of the Loniliards were the 
tdfect of passion, of ignorance, of intoxication ; 
tlieir virtues are thcMiioie Liudaiile, as they were 
not affected by the hypociisv of social manners, 
nor imposed hy the rigid constraint of laws and 
education. 1 should not be apprehensive of de- 
viating from my subject, if it we-re in my jiovver 
to delineate the private life of the con.piei.ns of 
Italy, and I shall relate with jileasuie tlie a<lven- 
turous gallantry of Authaiis, uliicli bieathes the 


true spirit of chivalFy and romance.’’'^ After the 
loss of his promised bride, a ^lerov ingian prin- 
cess, he sought in marriage the daughter of tlie 
king of Bavaria; and Gaiibald accepted the 
alliance of the Italian monarch. Impatient of 
the slow progress of negotiation, the ardent lover 
escaped from his palace, and visited the court of 
Bavaria in the train of his own embassy. At the 
public audience, the unknown stranger advanced 
to the throne, and infoimed Garibald that the 
ambassador was indeed the minister of state, but 
that he alone was the friend of Autharis, who 
had trusted him with the delicate commission of 
making a faithfid report of the cliarms of liis 
spouse. Tiieudelinda was summoned to undergo 
this important examination ; and after a pause 
of silent rapture, he hailed her as the queen of 
Italy, and luimljly requested that, according to 
tlie custom of the nation, she would present a 
cup of wine to the first of her new subjects. By 
the command of her father, she obeyed: Au- 
tharis received the cup in his turn ; and, in re- 
storing it to the princess, he secretly touched he? 
hand, and drew his own finger over his face anc 
lips. In tlie ev'ening, Tiieudelinda imparted to 
her nurse the indiscreet familiarity of tlie stran- 
ger, and was comfoited by the assurance that 
such boldness could proceed only from the king 
her husband, who, by his beauty and courage, 
appeared wortliy of her love. The ambassadors 
were dismissed : no sooner did they reach the 
confines of Italy, than Autharis, raising himself 
on his horse, darted his battle-axe against a tree 
with incomparable strengtli and dexterity : 

** Such,” said he to the astonished Bavarians, 
sucli are the strokes of the king of the Lom- 
“ bards.” On the approach of a French army, 
Garibald and his daugliter took refuge in the 
dominions of their ally; and the marriage was 
consummated in the palace of Verona. At the 
end of one year, it was dissolved by the death of 
Autharis; but the virtues of Thcudeliiida had 
endeared her to the nation, and slie was permit- 
ted to liestovv, with her hand, the sceptre of the 
Italian kingilom. 

Fnmi (Ills fact, as wvll as fiom 
similar tvciit-,/'^ it is certain tliat 
the Lombards po-'ses-.ed freedom to elect tlieir 
siwcrcigii, and suiise to decline the frecjufiit use 
of that dangerous privilege. Tlie public reve- 
nue aro-e from the produce of land, and the 
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profits of justice. When the independent dukes 
agreed that Autharis should ascend the tlnone 
of his father, they endowed the regal office v.itit 
a fair moiety of their re'ipcctiNC dtunaius. Tlie 
proudest iiol)les aspired to the honours of ser\i- 
tude near the person of their prince : he rev. arded 
the fidelity of his vassals by the prcearituis gift 
of pensions and benefices ; and atoned for the 
injuries of war, by the rich foundation of monas- 
teries and churches. In peace a judge, a leader 
in war, he never usurped the powers of a sole 
and absolute legislator. The king of Italy con- 
vened the national assemblies in the palace, or 
more probably in the fields, of Pavia: lus great 
council was composed of the persons most emi- 
nent by their birth and dignities ; but the \a- 
lidity, as well as the execution, of their decrees, 
depended on the approbation of tlje Jiiithfnl 
people, the fortunate army of the Lombauls. 

About fourscore years afier the 
A. D ti45, &c. conquest of Italy, their traditioiival ! 
customs were transcribed in Teutonic I^'itin,^^ ! 
and ratified by the consent of the prince and j 
people; some new rcgul.itions were introduced, 
more suitable to their present condition ; the 
example of Rotharis \\as imitated by the wisest 
of his successors, and the laws of the Lombards 
have been esteemed the least imperfect of the 
barbaric codes. Secure by their courage in 
the possession of liberty, these rude and hasty 
legislators were incapable of balancing the 
powers of the constitution, or of discussing the 
nice theory of political government. Such crimes 
as threatened the life of the sovereign, or the 
safety of the state, were adjudged worthy of ’ 
death; but their attention was principally con- ; 
fined to the defence of the person and property ' 
of the subject. According to the stiango jurl-.- 
prudence of the times, the guilt of blood inigiit l)C i 
redeemed by a fine ; yet the high price ol nli.o | 
hundred pieces of gold declares a just Sir.'-e <*f , 
the value of a siinplo citizen. Less at kk ions | 
injuries, a wound, a fracture, a blow’, an oppro- | 
brious word, were measured w ith scrupulous and ' 
almost ridiculous diligence; and the prudence of 
the legislator encouraged the ignoble practice of 
bartering honour and revenge for a pccuniarj' 
compensation. The ignorance of the Lombard'^, 
in the state of Paganism or Cliristianity, gave 
implicit credit to the malice and mischief of 
vvitclicraft ; but the judges of the seventeenth 
century might have bt-en instructed and con- 
founded by the wisdom of Rotharis, who derides 
the absurd superstition, and protects tJievv retched i 
victims of popular or judicial ciuelty.'*^ The 
same spirit of a legislator, sujierior ti» his age ; 
and countiy, may be ascribed to Lui'piand, wi.o 
condemns, while he toleiates, the impioii^ and i 
inveterate abuse of duels,"'* obseiving, fmm ills 


own experience, that the juster cause had often 
been oppressed by successful violence. Whatever 
merit may be discovered in the laws of the Lom- 
bartL, they are the genuine fruit of the reason of 
! the barbaiians, who never admitted tlie bishops 
of Italy to a seat in their legidative councils. 
But the succession of their kings is marked with 
viitue and ability; tlie troubled series of their 
annals is adorned with fair intervals of peace, 
order, and domestic happiness ; and the Italians 
enjoyed a milder and more equitable govern- 
ment, than any of the other kingdoms which 
had been founded on the ruins of the Western 
empire. ^7 

Amidst the arms of the Lombards, of 

and under the despotism of the Konie. 
Greeks, wc again enquire into the fate of Rome,^*^ 
which had reached, about the close of the sixth 
century, the low est period of her depression. By 
the removal of the scat of empire, and the suc- 
cessive loss of the provinces, the sources of 
public and private opulence were exhausted; 
the lofty tree, under whose shade the nations of 
the earth had icpo^ed, was deprived of its leaves 
and brandies, and the sapless trunk was left to 
wither on tise ground. The ministers of com- 
mand, and the messengcis of victory, no longer 
met on the Appian or Flaminian way ; and the 
hostile ajiproach of the Lombards w as often felt, 
and continually feared. The inhabitants of a 
potent and peaceful capital, who visit without 
an anxious thouglit the garden of the adjacent 
country, will faintly picture in their fancy the 
distre-ss of the Romans; they shut or opened 
their gates with a trembling hand, bthcld from 
the walls the fiamos of their houses, and heard 
the lamentations of tlivir brethren, who were 
Ci'Uplcd together like do^s, and dragged away 
into distant slavery Levond the sea and the 
mountain'^. Such incessant alarms must anni- 
hilate the pleasures and interrupt the labours of 
a rural life; and the Cumpagna of Rome was 
speedily reduced to the state of a dreary wilder- 
ness, in which tlie land is barren, the waters are 
imiiure, and the air is infectious. Curiosity and 
ambition no longer attracted the nations to the 
capital of the world; but if chance or necessity 
directed the steps of a wandering stranger, he 
contemplated with horror the vacancy and soli- 
tiule of tlie city, and might be tempted to ask. 
Where is the senate, and where are the people ? 
In a season of excessive rains, the Tvlier swelled 
above its banks, and rushed with irresistible vio- 
lence into the valleys of the Seven Hills. A pes- 
tilential ilisease arose from the stagnation of tl a 
deluge ; and so rapid was the contagion, that 
fourscore persons expired in an boiir, in the 
midst of a solemn ]»rocession which inqdored 
the mercy of Heaven. A society in w hich mar- 
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riage 1-, encouraged, and industry pre\JuK, soon 
repairs the accidental losses of pestilence and 
%\ar; but as the far greater part of tlie Romans 
^vas condemned to hopeless indigence and celi- 
b.icv, the depopulation was constant and \isil>lc, 
and the gloomy enthusiasts might expect the 
appioaching failure of the human race.'^'-* Yet 
the number of citizens still exceeded tbenieasiiie 
of subsistence: their precarious food was sup- 
plied from the harvests of Sicily or Eg\ pt ; and 
the frequent repetition of famine betrays the 
inattention of the emperor to a ilistant plo^i^ce. 
'i’iie edifices of Rome were exposed to the same 
ruin and decay ; the mouldering fabrics were 
easily oveithrown by inimditions, tempests, and 
earthquakes; and the monks who had occupied 
the most ad\antageous sbitions exulted in their 
basetiiumph over the ruins of antiquity.®^ It is 
commonly belwwed that pope Grc'gory the First 
attacked the temples and mutihited the statues of 
the city ; that, by the command of the barbarian, 
the Palatine library was reduced to aslies, and 
that tlie histoiy of Li\y was the peculiar mark 
of his absurd ami luischieNous fanaticism. Tlie 
\\ritings of Gregory liimself reveal liis impla- 
c<able aveision to the inonumeuts of tlasdc ge- 
nius ; and he points his si,‘\cicst cen^uie against 
the profane learning of .i bisiiop wlio taught the 
art of grammar, studied the Latin poets, ami pio- 
nounced with the same ^oice the pr.iises of Ju- 
piter and tliose of Chiist. liut the e\idcnce of 
his destructive rage is iloubtful and recent . llie 
temple of Peace, or the theatre of JLiicdlus, 
have been demolished by the slow opeiation of 
ages; and a formal pioscription would have 
multiplied the copies of Virgil ami Livy in the 
countries vvliicii Were not subject to the eccle- 
siastical dictator/- 

. Like Tlicbcs, or Babvlon, or Car- 

Tne tnrrh? , , , 

ancir.M^nf thage, the name or Rome might 
the b,^ve been erased from the caith. if 
the city had not been animated by a ’ it.il prin- 
ciple, whicii .igaln restored Jier to honour .md 
dominion. A vague tuidltion vtas embraced, 
tliat two Jewisii teachers, a tent-maker, and a 
fisherman, had ftinnerly been executed in tlie 
circus of NAro, and at the end of five liundred 
years their genuine or fictitious relics wore 
adored as the Palladium of (.'liristian Rome. The 
pilgrims of the East and Vest resorted to the j 
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holy tlircshold ; but the sliiines of the apostlts 
woie guarded by miracles and invisilile tenors ; 
and it was not without fe.ir that the jDious 
Catholic approached ti;e object of his worship. 
It was fatal to toucli, it was dangerous to behold, 
the bodies of the saints ; and tliose who fiom the 
purest motives presumed to distuib the repose 
of the sanctuary, were afliighted by visions, or 
punished with sudden death. 'I’he unreasonable 
request of an empress, wlio wished to deprive 
the Romans of their sacred treasure, tlie head of 
St. I'aul, was rejected with tlie deepest abhor- 
rence: and the pope asserted, most probably with 
truth, tfiat a linen which had been sanctified in 
the neigbbourliood of liis body, or the filings of 
his chain, which it was sometimes easy and some- 
times impossible to obtain, possessed an equal 
degree of miraculous virtue. But tlie power as 
well as virtue of the apostles resided with living 
energy in the breast of their successors; and 
the chair of St. Peter was filled under the reign 
of Maurice by the first and greatest of the name 
of Gregory.^* His grandfather Fe- pinh t'.i 
lix had himself been })ope, and as 
the bishops were already bound by 
the law of celibacy, his consecration must have 
been preceded by the dxutli of his wife. Tlie 
parents of Gregi’iv , SvLia. and Goidian, weie 
the noblest of the senate, anti the mo--t pious of 
the ihuuh of Rome; his female relations were 
numbered among the saints and virgins; and 
Ids own figure with those of his father and mo- 
ther were reprcsentetl near tlnee hundred years 
in a family poitrait,^'^ which he olfeied to tl.c 
monasteiy of St. Andrew. Tlie design and 
Cl. louring of this picture afford an honoun.ble 
testi'.iony, that the art of painting was cultivated 
by the ItaMans of the sixth ctntuiy; but t!ie 
most abject ideas must be entertained of their 
taste and learning, since the epistles of Grego.y, 
his sermons, and his dialogues, are tlie work of 
a man who was second in Ci-uditioti to none of 
his conteinporaiics; ’ Ifi.. bbfh and abilities bad 
raised him to the cfiice of piaLet of tlie citv, 
and he enjoyed the merit of renouncing the 
pomp and vanities of this world. Ills ample 
patrimony was iLdicated to the foundation of 
sevcii mona''ti 1 ies ; ' ' one in Rome,''' and six in 
Sicily; and it was the wish of Gregory that lie 
might lie unknown in this hL, and glorious only 
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Cjiap. xlv. or Tlir roman emtire 


in the next. Yet hib (Ie^otion, nml it bo | 

binccre, pursued the path \\ Iilch would ba\e beou | 
chobcn by a cial’ty and andjititnis state‘'man. 
The talents ofGrei^or_\, and the sjdendour w liitli 
accompanied his retre<it, lendtred Iiim tkar and 
useful to the chinch ; and inijihcit obedience has 
been ahva\s inculcated as the first duty of a ^ 
monk. As soon as he had recei^cd the cha- 
racter of deacon, Gregory was sent to reside at 
the Byzantine court, the nuncio or luinistei of | 
the apostolic see ; and lie boldly assuiiieil, in the | 
nume^f St. Peter, a tone of independent dignity, ! 
which would have been criminal and dangerous ; 
in the most illustrious laymen of the empire. He j 
returned to Rome with a just increase of leputa- 
tion, and after a sliort exercise of the monastic j 
virtues, he was dragged from the cloister to llie ; 
papal throne, by the unanimous \oice of the i 
clergy, the senate, and the jieople. He ah ne ' 
resisted, or seennd to resist, hi^ own ehwation; ' 
and his humhle petition, that iMaurice would be i 
phased to reject the choice of the Romans, 1 
could only seive to exalt his chai actor in the ; 
eyes of the emperor and the pui»lic. M’hen tlie ' 
fatal mandate was pioclaiintd, Gregory solicited I 
the aid of some friendly meicliunts to convey I 
him in a basket beyond the gates of Rome, and ' 
modestly concealed himself some days among the | 
woods and mountains, till Iiis retreat was dls- | 
covered, as it is said, by a celestial light. i 

I’oiinficate The pontificate of Giegory the ' 
Greati which lasted tlnrtcen \cars ! 

months and ten days, is one | 
of the most editing periods of the | 
aiaichi^.’ history of tlie churcli. Mis vlitues, ! 
and even his faults, a singular mixture of sim- | 
plicity and cunning, of piide and bumiiifi. of 
sense and sujjer-tition, were I:appily suitid to 
his station and to the tein]ier of tlie liuiC". 

In his ilval, the patilarcli of Constantinoj-lc. 
ho condemned the .^ntitlnistian title of uni- 
versal bishop, viliich the succe'-'‘Or of St. Ihter 
vias too haughty to concede, and tt'o hcble ■ 
to assume ; and tlie cccIeMastical jurisdiction i 
His«ptrituai of Gregory was confined to the ! 
oaice, triple character of Bishop of Homo, | 
Primate of Italy, and Apostle of the W'e&t. : 
He frequently ascended the pulpit, and kin- I 
died, by his rude, though pathetic, eloquence, 
the congenial passions of his autlitnce ; tlie Ian- { 
guage of the Jewish prophets was interpreted ' 
aiid applied, aiid the miiuls of a people, dc- ; 
pre-'sed by their present calamities, were directeil ' 
to tlic liojK'S and fears of the invisible world. ' 
His }!ieei})ts and txainple defiuid tlie model of . 
tile Horn. in lituigy;'^’ the disti ihutioii of the | 
parishes, the calendar of festivals, the order of 
proces''ion'', the seivice of tlie piie‘-ts and dea- 
cons, the varietv and chaiige <‘f •«ac». idot.tl gar- 
ments. Till the last davs of his hte, he ofiiciated 
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in the canon of the mass, wliicli continued above 
three bonus; tlie Giegoriaii chant has pre- 
served the vocal and instrumental music of the 
theatre, and the lough voices of the barbarians 
attempted to imitate the melo.ly of the Homan 
school. Expel lencc had sliovvii him the elii- 
cacy of these solemn and pompous rites, to 
soothe the distre'-<. to coufiiui the faith, to miti- 
gate tlie fieicene''S, and to dispel the dark en- 
thusiasm of the vulgai. and he leaililv foigave 
their tendency to promote the reign of priest- 
hood and superstition. The bishops of Italy 
and tlie aeljacent islands acknowledged the Ro- 
man pontiff as tlieir special metropolitan. Even 
the existence, the union, or tlie translation of 
episcopal seats, was decided by his absolute 
discretion ; and his successful inroads into the 
provinces of Greece^, of Spain, and of Gaul, 
might countenance the more lofty pretensions of 
succeeding popes. He interposed to prevent 
the al,uses of pojuilar elections ; hi-, jealous care 
maintained the purity of faith and discipline, 
and the apostolic shepherd a-siduously watched 
over tlie faith and discipline of the subordinate 
p.astors. Ehider bis reign, tlie Ariaiis of Italy 
and Spain were reconciled to the Catliolic church, 
and the conquest of Britain refiects less glory on 
the name of Cc^sar, than on tliat of Gregory the 
First. Instead of six legions, forty monks were 
cmliarkcd for that distant island, and the pontiff 
I.mieiited tlie austere duties which forbade him 
to partake the perils of their spiritual warfare. 
In less than two years he could announce to the 
archbishop of Alexandria, th.at they had l^aptized 
the king of Kent with ten thousand of his An- 
glo-Saxons, and tliat the Homan missionaries, 
like those of the juimiiivi ihurch, were aimed 
mily v\uh spliitu.tl «tral supei n.itui al powers. 
The cudulity 01 tie ]niuhnce of Grtgoiv was 
.ilw.ivs disposed to coiiUim the initlis of leligion 
b\ the evidence of ghosts, miiaeles. and resur- 
lee’tious ; ~~ and po>teiity paid to /u>’ memory 
the same tribute, which he fietly granted to the 
viitueof Ids own or the preceding generation. 
The celostivil honoius have been liberally be- 
stowed by the autliority of the popes, but Gre- 
gory is the last of their own order whom thev 
liave prc'sumed to inscribe in the calendar of 
saints. 

Their temporal power insensibly ara ttn-prrai 
arose from the calamities of the J 

times- and the Roman bishops, wlio have de- 
luged Europe and Asia with blood, were com- 
pelled to rtign as the ministers of charity and 
peace. I. Tlio church of Rome, as it has been 
formerly observed, was endow ed with ample pos- 
sessions in Italy, Sicily, and the more distant 
provinces; and her agents, who were commonly 
suhdcacons, had acquired n civil, and evin ci i- 
ndnal, jurisdiction over their tenants and hus- 
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h - estates The successor of St. 

* Peter ailiuinistered his ^itrimony 
■with the temper of a vit^ilant and moderate land- 
lord ; and the epi'>tles of Gregory are tilled 
T\ith salutary instructions to abstain from doubt- 
ful or vexatious lawsuits ; to preserve tlie inte- 
grity of Weights and measures; to grant c\erv 
reasonable delay, and to reduce the capitation of 
tlie slaves of the glebe, who purchased the right 
of marriage by tlie payment of an arhitiary tine. 7 1 
The rent or the produce of these estates uas 
transported to the mouth of the T\!>er, at the 
ri^k and expense of the pope ; in the use of 
wealth he acted like a faithful steward of the 
church and the poor, and liberally applied to 
their wants the incxlnustihle resources of abs- 
tinence and order. The voluminous account of 
his receipts and disbur'.einents was kept above 
three huiulred years in the Lateran, as the model 
of Christian economy. On the four gieat fes- 
tivals, he divided their quarterly allowance to the 
clergy, to his domestics, to the monasteries, the 
churches, the places of burial, the abns-hotisvs, 
and the hospitals of Rome, and the rest of the 
diocese. On the first tlay of e\ery 
ail a ms. jjg Jistiihitfed to the poor, 

according to the season, their stated pojiion of 
corn, wine, cheese, vegetalilos, oil, fish, fiesh 
provisions, cl<Jthcs, and money ; and his treasuiers 
were continually summoned to satisfy, in Ins 
name, the extraordinary djinamis of indigence 
and merit. The in>tant di- tress of the sick and 
helpless, of str.uigers and pilgrims, was relieved 
by the bounty of each day, and of every hour ; 
nor would the pontiti' indulge liim^etf in a frugal 
rep,ast, till he had sent the dishes from his own 
talile to some objects deserving of his compas- 
sion. The misery of the times luul reduced the 
nobles and matrons of Rome to accept, without 
a hlush, the benevolence of the clmrch . three 
thousand virgins received their food and raiment 
from the hand of their benefactor; and many 
bisliops of Italy escaped from the hirbarians to 
the hospitai>le thnshold of the Vatican. Gre- 
gory migiit justly he stvled tlie Father of his 
C.'ountry ; and such v\as the extreme sensibility 
of his conscience, that, for the death of a boirg.^r 
vviiohad pcrislied in the streets, lie interdKtid 
liimself himself during several days fiom the 
exercise of sacenlotal functions. II. The mis- 
fortunes of Rome invoheil the apo-tolical pastor 
in the business of peace and v\ar- anil it might 
be doubtful to himself, v\ lather piety or ambi- 
tion prompted him to supply the place of his j 
absent sovereign. Gregorv awakeiud the em- I 
peror from a long slumber, exposed the guilt or I 
incapacity of the exarcli ami his inferior ministers, 1 
complained that the veterans were withdrawn ! 
from Rome for the defence of Spoleto. encouraged \ 
the Italians to giiard their cities and altars ; and ; 
condescended, in the crisis of danger, to name the \ 
tribunes, and to direct the operations of the pro- | 
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I vincial troops. But the martial spirit of the 
j pope was checked by the scruples of huinar.ity 
I and religi^)n : the imposition of tribute, though 
1 it was employed in the Italian war, he freely 
condemned a-* odious and ojipressive ; whilst he 
protected, against the Imperial edicts, tlie pious 
I cowardice of the soldiers who deserted a mili- 
1 ta»'y for a monastic life. If we may credit his 
I ov\n declarations, it would have been easy for 
I Gregory to exterminate the Lombards by their 
j domestic factions, witliout leaving a king, a 
1 duke, or a count, to save that unfortunate nation 
from the vengeance of their foes. As a Christian 
. bishop, he preferred the salutary offices of peace ; 

; his mediation appeased the tumult of arms; but 
! he was too conscious of the arts of the Greeks, 

, and the passions of the Lombards, to engage his 
I Siicred promise for the observance of the truce. 
Disappointed in the hope of a general and last- 
ing treaty, he presumed to save his country 
wuliout the consent of the emperor or tlie ex- 
arch. The sword of the enemy was suspendetl 
over Rome; it was averted by the mild tlo- 
qiience and seasonable gifts of the pontiif, v\lu> 
connnauded tiie respect of heietics .uid baiba- 
rians. The merits of Gregoiy weie tieated by the 
By/antino court witli reproach and The.aMuuT 
insult; hut in tlic attacimient of a 
’ gr.iteful people, be fonnil the purest rewaid of a 
; citizen, and the best right of a sovereign. 7^ 


CHAP. XLVL 

Bcvohithns: of Persia after the Death of Cho<(raC'^ or 
Xmhirvan. — His Son Hormoux, a Ti/y'ant. is 
dt posed. — Usurpation of Tinhnram. — Fli<iht 
and Hestorrition of Clusroes II. — His G/a» 
titude I') the Romans. — I'/tc Chasan of the 
ytvars. — Recolt f the Army neainst Manrict '. — 
Ihs Death, — Tprannp of Phoras. — Lfecatiuti 
if Heraehus. — The — C'v'/WMt'v 

Suhilues Syria, and A>ki Minor. — >ie:e 

of ConStantin’ip'e /■>/ the Per^iu/is and alt ars- — 

Peraan Hipt<U.'ioni, To tones and Triumph 

rf Ht raeltus. 

. The conflict of Rome and Persia Compst of no-ne 
was prolonged from the death of 
Crassus to the reign of Ileraclius. An expe- 
rience of seven hundred years might convince 
. the rival nations of the im[)Ossibility of main- 
! taining tiieir conijiiests bevond the fatal limits of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet the emulation 
of Trajan and Jidian was awakened by the tro- 
phies of Ale'xander, and the sovereigns of Persia 
indulged the ambitious hope of restoring the 
empire of Cyrus. * Such extraordinary efforts of 
power and courage will always command the at- 
tention of posterity ; but the events by which the 
fate of nations is not materially changed, leave 
a faint impression on the page of history', and 

•jna thp mutual fivnur rT)ii;lit afft.nl a precedent of local rather than 
lecCk t'rr.nn^. 
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the patience of the reader would be exhausted 
by the repetition of tlie same liostilities, under- 
taken without cause, prosecuted without ^loiy, 
aial tel minuted without eti’ect. The arts of ne- 
j»otiation, unknown to the simple greatness of 
tlie senate and the Ctesars, were assiduously 
cultivated by tlie Bvzantine princes; and the 
memorials of their perpetual embassies - repeat, 
witii the same uniform prolixity, the language of 
falsehood and declamation, the insolence of the 
bai hai ians, and the ser\ ile temper of the tributary 
Gieeks. Lamenting the barren supeifluity of 
materials, I have studied to compress the narra- 
tive of these uninteresting transactions ; but the 
just Nushirvan is still applauded as the model of 
Oriental kings, and the ambition of his grandson 
Cliosroes prepared the revolution of the East, 
which was speedily accomphslied by the arms 
and tlie religion of the successors of iVIalioniet. 
ro«qin‘»tof In the useless altercations, that 
Nuaunan. pi'ecode aiid justify tlie quarrels of 
A D. j7i', •-'tc. piinces, tlie Greeks aiul the barba- 
rians accused each other of violating tlie peace 
which had been concluded between the two em- 
pires about four years liefore the death of Jus- 
tinian. The sovereign of Persia and India 
aspired to reduce under his obedience the pro- 
vince of Yemen or Arabia 3 Felix ; the distant land 
of mynh and frankincense, which had escaped, 
rather than opposed, the conquerors of tlic East. 
After the defeat of Abrahah under the walls of 
IMecca, the discord of his sons and brotliers gave 
an easy entrance to the Persians : they chased 
the strangers of Abyssinia beyond the Ued Sea ; 
and a native prince of the ancient Homerites 
was restored to tlie throne as the vassal or vice- 
roy of the great Nushirvan.-^ But the nephew of 
Justinian declared his resolution to avenge the 
injuries of liis Christitiu alls the prince of Abys- 
sinia, as they suggested a decent pietencc to dis- 
continue the annual trihuU'. which was poorly 
disguised by the name of pension. Tlie cliuiclies 
of Persanneiiia were oppressed by tlie intolerant 
spirit of the Magi; they secretly invcEed the 
protector of the Christians, and after tlie pious 
murder of their satraps, tlie rebels were avowed 
and supported as the brethren and subjects of 
tlie Roman emperor. The complaints of Nushir- 
van were disregarded by tlie Byzantine court ; 
Justin yielded to the iinportunitiesof the Turks, 
who otlered an alliance against the common 
enemy; and the Pei>i.m monarchy was threat- 
ened at the same inst.tut liy the united forces of 
Euiope, ot’ Adliiojiia, and .Sevthia Atlheage 
of four^coie the suvereign of the East would 
perhaps have cliO'-t.-n tiie peaceful i-njovmeiit of 
Hi-uawiTw th gieatness; but as si)on ■ 

ar Iti-came inevitable, betook i 
c. al.icntv of vouth, ^ 

wliilst the aggressor trembled in the palace of 
Constantinople. Nu^hii v.in. or C'hosr»>es, con- 
ducted in person the siege of Hara ; and alth<»ugh 
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that important fortress had been left destitute of 
troops and magazines, the valour of the inhabit- 
ants resisted above five months the archers, the 
elephants, anti the miht iry engines of the Great 
King. In the niLau vviiile his geneial Adamian 
advanced trtnn Balivlon, ti.iveiseil the desert, 
passed the Eiiphiates, insulted the suburbs ol 
Antioch, reduced to ashes the city of .\pamea, 
and laid the sjioils of Svriti at the feet of his 
master, whose perseveiance in the midst of win- 
ter at length subverted the bulwark of the East. 
But these losses, which astonislied the provinces 
and the court, produced a salutary effect in the 
repentance and alidication of the emperor Justin : 
a new spirit arose in the Byzantine councils ; and 
a truce of tliiee jears was obtained by the pru- 
ilence tif Tiberius. That seasonable interval was 
employed in the prepaiations of war ; and the 
voice of rumour proclaimed to the world, that 
from the distant countries of the Alps and the 
Rhine, from Sevthia, Ma’sia, Rannonia. lllyri- 
cuin, and Isauria, the strength of the Imperial 
cavalry was reinforced vvitli one hundred and 
fifty thousand soldiers. Yet the king of Persia, 
without fear, or witiiout faith, resolved to pre- 
vent tJie attack of the enemy : again passed the 
Euphrates, and dismissing the ainliassadors of 
Tilicrius, arrogantly commanded them to await 
his arrival at Cresarea, the metropolis of the 
Cappadocian provinces. The two armies encoun- 
tered each other in the battle of INIeliteiie : the 
barbarians, wiio darkened the air witli a cloud of 
arrows, prolonged their line, and extended their 
wings across the plain; wliilc the Romans, in 
deep and solid lunlies. exjicctcd to prevail in 
closer action, by the weight of their swords and 
lances. A .Sevthian tiuef, wlio commanded their 
right wing. ''Udoenly tunieil the Hank of the 
enemy, attacked their rear-giiaid in the pre- 
sence of Cho'.ioes. penetrated to the midst of the 
camp, pillageil the roval tent, profaned the eter- 
nal tire, ioadetl a train of camels with the spoils 
of Asia, cut his way through tlie Persian host, 
and retui ned w ith songs of victory to his friends, 
who had consumed the dav in single combats, or 
ineffectual skirmishes. The darkness of the night, 
and the separation of the Romans, afforded the 
Persian monarch an opportunity of revenge; and 
one of their camps was swept away by a rapid 
and impetuous assault. But the review of his loss, 
aiul tlie consciousness of his danger, determined 
Cliosroes to a speedy retreat ; he burnt, in his 
passage, the vacant town of Melitene; and, with- 
<iut Consulting the safety of Ins troops, boldly 
svMim the Euphrates on the back of an eiephant. 
After this unsuevessful camjiaign, the* want of 
magazines, and pei haps some inro.«d of the Turks, 
obliged hiin to di-'liand or divide his forces; the 
Romans were lift m.isters of the field, and their 
geueial, Justinian, advaneiriix to the relief of the 
Pers,iriiieinan rebels, erected his standard on tlie 
banks of the Araxes. The great Pompey had 
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foroierly halted witiiin thice days’ march of the 
Caspian : ^ that inland sea was explored, for the 
first time, by an hostile fleet, ^ and seventy thou- 
sand caj)tives were transplanted from Hjrcania 
to the i^le of Cyprus. On the return of spiing, 
Justinian descended into the fertile pinin'- of 
Assyria, the flames of war approached the resi- 
dence of Nushirvan, the indignant inojiaich sunk 
ttis doAth. ii^to the grave, and his last edict 
A.i>. :> 7 y. restrained his successors from ex- 
posing their person in a b.Utle against the Ko- 
mans. ATet the memory of this tiansient afliont 
was lost in the glories of a long leign; and his 
formidal.de enemies, after indulging their dream 
of coiKjncst, again solicited a short respite fiom 
the calamities of ^\ar.' 

a-id The throne of Cliosroes Nushir- 
s.'.n H-rui.ni/ fdled !)y Hormouz, or 

A. 1) jry - Mio. Ilormisdas, the eldest or the most 
f.ivoured of his sons, ^Vith the kingdoms of 
Persia and India, he inherited the reputation and 
example of his father, the ser\ ice, in every rank, 
of his wise and valiant officers and a general 
system of administration, harmoni''e<l hy time 
and political \visd»)m to promote the Iiappiness 
of the prince and people. Put the royal voutli 
enjoyed a still more 'aluahle hle'-sing, the fiiend- 
siH[) of .1 ''age who had presided <nei his educa- 
tion, ami who always prefened the honour, to 
the interest, of his pupil, ins interest to his in- 
clination. In a dispute with the Greek and 
Indian philosophers, Buzurg^ had once main- 
tained, that the most grievous misfortune of life 
is old age v\ithoiit the remembrance of virtue; 
and our candour will presume that the same 
principle compelled him, during three years, to 
direct the councils of the Persian empire. Ilis 
zeal was rewarded by the gratitude and docility 
of Hormouz, who acknowledged himself more 
indebted to his preceptor than to his parent : but 
when age and labour had impaired the strength, 
and perhaps the faculties, of this pnnlent coun- 
sellor. he retired from court, and abandoned the 
youthful monarch to his own jiassion-* and thoso 
, of his fa\imrite‘«. By tlic fiital \icissitu(le of 
human affairs, the same scenes were renewed at 
Cte''iphon, wljich had liecn exliihired in Rome 
after the death of Alarcus Antoninus. The 
ministers of flattery and corriiptiim, who liad 
been Inuiishcd by the falher, were lec.'dled and 
cherished hy the son , tlie disgrace and exile of the 
friends of Nu-hirv an estulih'-hed theii tManny, 
and virtue was dri\en by dcLOct-s ftom the mind 
of Hormouz, from his palacv. and fiom the go- I 
vernment of the state. The faithful agent-., the j 
eyes and ears of the king, infoiniet! him <.)f the i 
progress of disoider, that the pro\incial go\eim»rs j 


flew to their prey with the fierceness of lions and 
eagles, and that their rapine and injustice would 
teadi the most hiyal of his subjects to abhor the 
name and authority of their sovereign. I'he 
sincerity of this advice was punished with deatii, 
the murmurs of the cities were despised, tiieir 
tumults were quelled by military execution ; the 
iiitei mediate powers between the throne and the 
people were abolished ; and tfie childish vanity 
of Honnouz, who affected the daily use of the 
tiara, was fond of declaring, that he alone would 
be the judge as well as the master of his king- 
dom. Ill every word, and in every action, the 
son of Nushirvan degenerated from the virtues 
of his fatlier. His avarice defrauded the troops ; 
his jealous caprice degraded the satraps : the 
palace, the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, 
were stained with the blood of the innocent, and 
the tyrant exulted in the sufferings and execution 
of thirteen thousand victims. As the excuse of 
ins cruelty, he sometimes condescended to ob- 
serve, that the fears of the Persians would be 
pioductive of hatred, and that their hatred mu'-t 
teiminato in rebellion; but he forgot that Ids 
own guilt and folly had inspired tlie soutiments 
winch he deplored, and prepared the event w Inch 
he so justly apprehended. Exasperated by long 
and hopeless ojipression, the provinces of Ba- 
bvlon. Susa, and Canuania, erected the standard 
of revolt; and the princes of Arabia, India, and 
8c\thia, refused the customary tiibute to the 
unworthy successor of Nusliirvan. The arms 
of the Romans, in slow sieges and frequent in- 
roads, afflicted the frontiers of Mesopotamia and 
A''S\ ria : one of their generals professed himself 
the disciple of Scipio, and the soldiers were ani- 
mated by a miraculous image of Christ, whose 
mild aspect should never have been displayed iu 
the front of battle.'^ At the same time, the 
eastern provinces of Persia were invaded hy the 
great khan, wlio passed the Oxusat the head of 
throe or four hundred thousand Turks. The 
impiudcnt Hormouz acceptcfl tlu-ir peilldious 
and formidable aid; the cities of Khoiasan or 
B.ictriana were commanded to 0 })eu their gates ; 
the march of the h.uhaiiaiis tow aids the inoun- 
t.iins (tf Tlvrc.uiia revealed the correspondence of 
the 'I’lukish and Roman arms; and their union 
mii'-t have suhveited tlie throne of the house of 
Sa--an. 

lV'r>ia IkuI been lost bv a king ; 

, , , ' , p. Exploits of 

It wa-, vaved by an hero. After his Bshram 
revolt, \aianes or Bahram is stig- -A-D. ./ju. 
mati-.e(l hy the '•on of Hormouz as an ungrateful 
slave • the proud and ambiguous reproach of 
ilespoti-'in, since he was tridy descended from 
the ancient princes of Rei,'^one of the seven 
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families 'alio-^e sjilendiclj \nc 11 a-* suPv-^taatiai, 
})rerogati\e '5 exalted them above the hea«K of the 
I'ei^ian iiobilityA^ At the siege of L)aia, the 
valour of Bahiain was signalized under the eves 
of NLishirViUi, aiul both the father and son suc- 
cesshely piomoted him to the command of 
armies, the goveimnent uf iMeiha, and the super- 
intendence of the palace. Tlie popular pre- 
dictioii which marked him as the deliverer of 
Persia might be inspired by ins past victories 
and extiaordinary figure: the epilliet CiitUn 
expressive of the quality of dri/ ivnud ; he had 
the strength and stature of a giant, and his 
savage countenance was fancifulK comp.»red to 
that of a wild cat. "While the nation tieinbled, 
while Hoimouz disguised his terror hv the lumie 
of susj)icion, and his servants conceale^l their 
dish)\alty under the mask of fear. Rain am alone 
displayed liis undaunted coinage and appaient 
fiiielity ; and as soon as lie fcamd that no moie 
tiian twelve thousand soldieis would follow him 
against the eneinv, he prudently declaicd, tJiat 
to this fatal number fleaven had reserved the 
honours of the triumph. 'J lie steep and nanow 
descent of the Pule Rudbari- or Ilvrcanian 
rock, is the only pass through which an anuy 
can penetrate into the territory of Uei and the 
plains uf Media, From the commanding heights, 
a band of resolute men might overvvlicdm with 
stones and darts the myriads of tlie Turkish host : 
their emperor and his son were transpierced with 
arrows; and the fugitives were left, without 
counsel or provisions, to the revenge of an in- 
jured people. The patriotism of tlie Persian 
general was stimulated by Ids aifection for the 
city of his forefathers; in tlie hour of victory 
every peasant became a soldier, and eveiy 
soldier an lieio; and their aulour was kindlevl 
by the gorgeous spectacle of beei-'. ami thionez, 
and table's of massy gold, the spoils of Asia, aiul 
the luxurv of the hostile can-]). \ piii.ee of a 

less malignant temper could not easily liave for- 
given his benefactor, and the secret hatred of 
liomiouz was envenomed b\ a malicious rejiort, 
that Bahram had piivately retained liie most 
precious fruits of his 'i’urkish victory. But the 
approach of a Roman army on the side of the 
Araxes compelled the implacable tyrant to smile 
and to ajiplaud ; and the toils of Bahram were 
rewarded with the permission of encountering a 
new enemy, by their skill and discijiline more 
formidable than a .Scythian multitude. Elatesl 
by his recent success, he despatchc'vi an herald 
with a bidd defiance to the c.uuj) (d'the Romans, 
retjuestu'g them to fix a day of battle, and to 
choose whether they would jiass the river them- 
selves, or allow a t'lee p.i-sage to the arms of rlu* 
Great King. ihe livuttnant of tlie emperor 
JMaurice pjcf'ened the s.iKr altern.jtivc ; and this 
local circumstance, whuh vvould i.ave enhanced 
the victory of' the Per-ians, leinlered tlieir defeat 
more bloody and their escape muic diihcult. But 
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the loss of liis subjects, and the danger of his 
kingtlom, were oveib'al.riced in the mind of 
Ilormouz by the disgraie- of his personal enemy ; 
and no sooner had ikihiani collected and re- 
viewed 111- furce-s. than he received from a royal 
messenger the insulting gift of a distaff, a spin- 
ning- vv lieel, and a coniiiUte suit of female a{)- 
parel. Obedient to the will uf liis sovereign, he 
showed Iiiniself to tlie soldiers in this unwoitiiv 
disguise; llicy resented his ignominy and the ii* 
own ; a shout of rebellion ran tliroiigh the ranks, 
and the general accepted their oath of fidelity 
and vows of revenge. A second 

, X ^3 I His rebel.ion 

messenger, who had been com- 

inamlcu to biing the rebel in chains, w as trampled 
unde-r the feet of’ an elej^hant, and manifestoes 
vveie diligently circulated, exhorting the Per- 
sians to asscit their freedom against an odious 
and contemptible tyrant. The defection was 
lapid and universal : his loyal slaves were sacri- 
ficed to the public fury ; the tioops deserted to 
the standaul of Bahram; and the provinces 
again saluted the deliverer of his country. 

As the passes were faithfully „ 
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guarded, llonnouz could only com- dtn -stti jna 
pute the number of his enemies by 
the testimony of a guilty conscience, and the 
daily defection of tliose who, in the hour of his 
distress, avenged their wrongs, or forgot their 
obligations. Ho proudly displayed the ensigns 
of royalty; but the city and palace of Modaiu 
had already escaped fiom the Land of the tyrant. 
Among the victims of his cruelty, Bindocs, a 
Sassauian prince, had been cast into a dungeon : 
liis fetters weie broken by the zeal and courage 
v>f a biothei ; and lie "tood befoie* tlie king at 
the head of tlioso tru-ty guauls. who had been 
eliO-'i.n U'' the minizttis uf his conlinement. and 
pvrliai‘s of his ileatii. Alarmed by the hasty 
iutiusion and buld reproaches (»f the captive, 

II onmmz lo(»ktd luund, but in vain, for ad- 
vice or assist. mce ; discovered that his strength 
consisted in the obedience of others, and pa- 
tiently yieUled to the single arm of Bindocs, 
who ciragge'd him from the throne to the same 
dungeon in which he himseit had been so lately 
contine'd. At the first tumult, Chosroes, tlie 
eldest of the sons of Homiouz. escaped from 
the city; lie was persuaded to return by the 
pressing an<l friendly invitation of Bir.does, who 
promised to seat him on his father’s throne, and 
who expecteil to reign under the name of an 
inexperieuci'd youth. In the just assurance, that 
his aceompliees could neither forgive nor liope 
to be foigiven. and that every Persian might i)e 
trusted us the judiTc* and enemy of the tyrant, he 
instituted a pidilic trial v\ithout a precedent and 
without a copy in the annals of the East. The 
son of Nu'ihirvan, who h.ul re(]nezted to plc.ul 

III his own defiiue, was introduced as a criminal 
intei the full aszemblv of the nobk' and satraps 
II e was licarel with decent atteiuiun as long as 
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lie expatiated on the advantages of order and 
obedience, the danger of innovation, and the 
inevitable discord of those who had encouraged 
each other to trample on their lawful and here- 
ditary sovereign. By a pathetic appeal to their 
humanity, he extorted that pity which is seldom 
refused to the fallen fortunes of a king; and 
while they beheld the abject posture and sijualid 
appearance of the prisoner, his tears, his chains, 
and the marks of ignominious stripes, it was 
impossible to forget how recently they had adored 
tlie divine splendour of his diadem and purple. 
But an angry murmur arose iu the assembly as 
soon as he presumed to ^ indicate his conduct, 
and to applaud the victories of his reign. He 
defined the duties of a king, and the Persian 
nobles listened with a smile of contempt; they 
were fired with indignation when he dared to 
vilify^the character of Chosroes; and by the in- 
discreet offer of resigning the sceptre to the 
second of his sons, he subscribed his owm con- 
demnation, and sacrificed the life of his innocent 
favourite. The mangled bodies of the boy and 
his mother were exposed to the people ; tlie eyes 
of Hormouz were pierced with a hot needle ; 
and the punishment of the father was succeeded 
by the coronation of his eldest sou. Chosroes 
EieTationnf asceiided the throne without 

h:> wii cw guilt, and hi> piety strove to alleviate 
the misery of the abdicated monarch ; 
from the dungeon he removed Hormouz to an 
apartment of the palace, supplied with liberality 
the consolations of sensual enjoyment, and pa- 
tiently endured the furious sallies of his resent- 
ment and despair. He might despise the 
resentment of a blind and unpopular tyrant, but 
the tiara was trembling on his head, till he could 
subvert the power, or acquire the friendsliip, of 
the great Bahram, who sternly denied the justice 
of a revolution, in which himself and his soldiers, 
the true representatives of Persia, had never 
been consulted. The offer of a general amne'-ty, 
and of the second rank in his kingdom, was an- 
swered by an epistle from Bahrain, friend of the 
gods, com^ueror of men, and enemy of tvrant-*, 
tlie satrap of satraps, geiieial of tiie PeiHlaii 
armie^i, and a prince adorned with tlie title of 
eleven virtues, He commands ('hi>-,roes, the 
son of Hormouz, to sliun the example and fate 
of his fatlier, to confine the traitors who had 
been released from their chains, to deposit in 
some holy place the diddi-m which he had 
usurped, and to accept fiom his gracious bene- 
factor the partioii of hi> faults and the govern- 
ment of a province. The iLbel inii^ht not be 
proud, and the king nio-t assuredly was not 
humble; but the one was cou'^cious of his 
strength, the other was sensible tif his we.iknC'is ; 
and even the modest language of his reply still 
left room for treaty and reconciliation. Chosroes 
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led into the field the slaves of the palace and the 
populace of the capital ; they beheld with terror 
the banners of a veteran army ; they w'ere en- 
compassed and surprised by the evolutions of 
the general ; and tlie sai^rajis who had deposed 
Hormouz, received the punishment of their re- 
volt, or expiated their first treason by a second 
and more criminal act of dislovalty. The life 
and liberty of Chosroes were saved, but he was 
reduced to the necessity of imploring aid or re- 
fuge in some foreign land; and the implacable 
Bindoes, anxious to secure an unquestionable 
title, hastily returned to the palace, 
and ended, with a bowstring, the mouz. 
w’retched existence of the son of 
Nushirvan. • ’ 

Wlule Chosroes despatched the chosr™KfiiM 
preparations of his retreat, he de- to the Romans, 
liberated with his remaining friends, whether 
he should lurk in tlie valleys of Mount Cauca- 
sus, or fly to the tents of the Turks, or solicit 
the protection of the emperor, Tlie long emu- 
lation of the successors of Artaxerxes and Con- 
stantine increased his reluctance to appear as a 
suppliant in a rival court ; but he wcigherl the 
forces of tlie Homans, and priulently considered, 
that the neighbourhood of Syria would render 
Ills escape more easy and their succours more 
efiectual. Attended only by his concubines, and 
a troop of thirty guards, he secretly departed 
from the capital, followed the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, traversed tlie desert, and halted at the 
distance of ten miles from Circesium. About 
the third watch of tlie night, the Roman praefect 
was informed of his approach, and he introduced 
the royal stranger to tlie fortress at the dawn of 
day. Fiom thence the king of Persia was con- 
ducted to the more honourable residence of 
Ilierapolis; and Maurice dissembled his pride, 
and displayed his benevolence, at the reception 
of tlie letters and ambassadors of the grandson 
of Nushirvan, They humbly represented the 
vicissitudes of fortune and the common interest 
of piiiices, exaggerated the ingratitude of Bah- 
rain, the agent of tlie evil principle, and urged, 
with specious argument, that it was for the ad- 
vantage of the Romans themselves to support 
the two monarchies which balance tlie world, 
the two great luminaries by whose salutary in- 
fiiiehce it is vivified and adorned. The anxiety 
of Chosioes was soon relieved by the assurance, 
that the emperor had espoused the cause of jus- 
tice and royalty ; but .Maurice prudently de- 
clined the expense and delay of his useless visit 
to Constantinople. In the name of his generous 
benefactor, a rich diadem was jircsented to the 
fugitive prince, with an inestimable gift of jewels 
and gold ; a powerful army was assembled on 
the frontiers of Syria and Armenia, under the 
command of the valiant and faithful Narses,^^ 

the adverse pr^imhoes irmrl't opprpte ai. fornblv on ('’hfv.rt>cs and his 
O'rnisanioiis, wiio rnxild desi ncie, v. i»h the same vi-hemeiire, the con- 
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and this general, of his own nation, and his own 
choice, was directed to pass the Tigris, and 
never to sheath hi-, sword till he had restored 
Chosroes to the throne of his ancestors. Tlie 

enterjjrise, however sidendid, was 
His return, , , ,, . - , ^ 

Jess ardiEOiis than it might appear. 

Persia had already repented of her fatal rashness, 
which betrayed the heir of the house of Sass.an 
to the ambition of a rebellious subject ; and t!ie 
bold refusal of the INIagi to consecrate his usurp- 
ation, compelled Baiiram to assume the sceptre, 
regardless of the laws and prejudices of the 
nation. The palace was soon distracted with 
conspiracy, the city with tumult, the provinces 
with insurrection ; and the cruel execution of 
the guilty and the suspected served to irritate 
rather than subdue the public discontent. No 
sooner did the grandson of Nushirvan displ.ay 
his own and the Roman lianners beyond tlie 
Tigris, than he was joined, each day, by the in- 
creasing multitudes of the nobility and people; 
and as he advanced, ho received from every side 
the grateful oherings of tlie keys of ids cities and 
the heads of his enemies. As soon as Modain 
w’as fieed from the presence of the usurper, the 
loyal inhabitants obeyed the first summons of 
IMebodes at the head of only two thousand horse, 
and Chosroes accepted the sacred and precious 
ornaments of the palace as the pledge of their 
truth and a presage of his approaching success. 
After the junction of the Imperial troops, which 
Bahram vainly struggled to prevent, tlie contest 
was decided by two battles on the banks of the 
and final Tic- 2ab, aiul the confines of Media, 
torj. 'X'lje Romans, with the faithful sub- 
jects of Persia, amounted to sixty thousand, 
while the whole force of tlie usuri)er did not 
exceed forty thousand nun i tlie two generals 
signalised their valour and ability, but the victory 
was finally detei mined liv the prevalence of 
numbers and discipline. With the remnant of a 
broken army, Bahram fled towards the eastern 
provinces of the 0.xu-> : the enmity of Persia 
Death of Bah reconciled him to the Turks: but 
ram. Jjis davs were shortened by poison, 
perhaps the most incurable of poisons; the 
stings of remorse and despair, and tlie bitter 
remembrance of lost glory. Yet the modern 
Persians still commemorate the exploits of Bah- 
ram ; and some excellent law s have prolonged 
the duration of his troubled and transitory reign. 
Restoration The restoration of Chosroes was 
celebrated with feasts and exccu- 
A. i>. 5‘ji-6no tions ; and the music of the roval 
banquet was often disturbotl by tlie groans of 
dving or mutilated criminals. .V general j)ar- 
dou might have difl’used comfortand tranquillity 
through a country which had been shaken by 
the late revolutions; yet, before tlie sanguinary 
temper of Chosroes is blameil, we should learn 
whether the Persians had not been accustomed 


either to dread the rigour, or to despise the 
weakness, of their sovereign. The revolt of 
Bahram, and the conspiracy of the satraps, were 
impaitially punished by the revenge or justice 
of the conqueror ; the merits of Bindoes himself 
could not purify his baud from the guilt of 
royal blood ; and the son of Hormouz w as de- 
sirous to assert his own innocence, and to vin- 
dicate the sanctity of kings. During the vigour 
of the Roman power, several princes were seated 
on tlie throne of Persia by tlie arms and the 
authority of the first Ca’sars. But their nevv 
subjects were soon disgusted with the vices or 
virtues which they had imbibed in a foreign 
land; the instability of their dominion gave 
birth to a vulgar observation, that the choice of 
Rome was solicited and rejected with equal 
ardour by the capricious levity of Oriental 
slaves. But the glory of Maurice was con- 
spicuous in the long and fortunate reign of his 
sort and his ally. A band of a thousand Romans, 
who continued to guard the person of Chosroes, 
proclaimed his confidence in the fidelity of the 
stranger'' ; his growing strength enabled him to 
dismiss tliis unpopular aid, but he steadily pro- 
fe>sed the same gratitude and reverence to his 
adopted father; and till the death of Maurice, 
the peace and alliance of the two empires were 
faithfully maintained. Yet the mercenary friend- 
ship of the Roman prince had been purchased 
with costly and important gifts : the strong cities 
of Martyropolis and Dara were restored, and 
the Persarmenians became the willing subjects 
of an empire, whose eastern limit was extended, 
beyond the example of former times, as far as 
the hanks of the .Praxes and the neighbourhood 
of the (’a'-pian. A pious hope was indulged, 
that the church as well as the state might triumph 
in thi^ revolution ; but if Chosroes had sinctrely 
listened to the Christian bi-'litips, the impression 
was era''eil by the zeal and elo<juence of the 
Magi: if he was arnad with philosophic indif- 
ference, he accommodated his belief, or rather 
his ptofessions, to the various circumstances of 
an exile and a ‘sovereign. The imaginary con- 
version of the king of Persia was reduced to a 
local and superstitious veneration for Sergius, 
one of the saints of Antioch, who heard his 
prayers and appeared to him in dreams; he en- 
riched the shrine with ofterings of gold and 
silver, and ascribed to tliis invibible patron the 
success of his anns, and the pregnancy of Sira, 
a devout Christian and the best beloved of his 
wives . -0 The beauty of Sira, or Schirin,-Uierwit, 
her musical talents, are still famous in the history 
or rather in the romances of the East: lier own 
name is expressive, in the Persian tongue, of 
sweetness and grace ; and the epitlK-t of Parviz 
alludes to the charms of her roval lover. Yet 
Sira never sharcjl the passion which she inspired, 
and the bliss of Chosroes was tortured by a 
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jealous doubt, that wlule lie posses^Ned lier person, 
she had bestowed her aH'ections on a meaner 
favourite. -- 

Pride, po'u-v, "While the majesty of the Roman 
of name was revived in the Ea'^t, the 
nf Europe is less pleasinir 
.'tc. ’ and less glorious, Ily the depai ture 

of the Lombards, and the ruin of the Gepidie, the 
balance of power was destroyed on the ILinube : 
and the Avars spread their pjrmanent doniinion 
from the foot of the Alps to the sea-coast of the 
Euxine. The reign of Baian is the Imghtest 
sera of their monarcliy ; their cli.ig.in, w ho ticcu- 
pied the rustic palace of Attila, ap)Kars to have 
imitated his character aiul policv;-’ but as tiic 
same scenes were repeated in a smaller circle, a 
minute representation of the cojiy would be de- 
void of the greatness and novelty of the original. 
The pride of the second Justin, of 'I'lberius, and 
^Maurice, was humhled by a pioud barbarian, 
more prompt to indict, than exposed to suHcr, 
the injuries of war ; and as often as Asia was 
threatened by the Persian arms, Europe was 
oppressed by the dangerous inroads, or costly 
friendship, of the Avars. When the Roman 
envoys approached the presence of the ch.igan, 
thfv were commanded to vvait at the door of his 
tent, till, at the end perhaps of ten or twelve 
days, lie coii(.[escen<led to admit them. If tiie 
substance or the stvle of their mcss,ge was of- 
fensive to his ear, he insulted, wiiii a real dv 
alFected fury, their own dignity, and tl'at of 
tlieir prince ; their liaggage was plundeied, and 
their lives were only savetl by the pr.imise of a 
richer present and a more respectful address. 
But lus sacred ambassadors enjoyed and abused 
an unbounded licence in the midst of Constan- 
tinople . they urgeil, with impoitunate clamour^, 
the increase of tribute, or the restitution of 
captives and deserters; and the majesty of tlie 
empire was ahnost equally ile rrad cl In a ba>e 
ctimpilance, or by the false and feaiful excuses, 
with which they eluded such Insolent di.niands. 
The ch.igan liad never seen an elephant; and 
his curiosity was excited bv the stiangc, and 
perhaps fabulous, poitiait of th..t vvondeiful 
animal. At his coinina'id. one of the largest 
eleph mts of the Impcilal stables vva-, eipil’pped 
with statc'ly cijiai i'^uus. auid conducted l/V a nu- 
merous train to tiie roval vili ige in tiie plains <»f 
H ungary. He s^rvev od the enoimons l>east 
with surprise, with disgust, anti posNiolv with 
terror; and sniiled at the vain inlii-’iy of the 
Romans, wlio. in search tif suelt useless unities, 
couhl exphire the limits oi’the land ami sea. He 
wished, at the expense of the empeior. to repose 
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in a golden bed. The wealth of Constantinople, 
and the skilful diligence of her artists, were in- 
stantlv fievoteil to the* gratification of his caprice* ; 
but vv lien the* work was tinished, he reje’Cteil wiiii 
scorn a present so unvv urthy the m.ijesty of a 
great king. '--t These were the casual sallie's of 
his pude, but the avarice of the chagan was a 
more steady and tractable passion : a rich and 
legular supply of silk apparel, furniture, and 
plate, introduced the rudiments of art and lux- 
iirv among the tents of the Scythians; their 
appe*tite was stimulated by the pepper and cin- 
namon of India the annual subsidy or triliute 
w.as raised from fourscore to one hundred and 
twenty thousand pieces of gold ; and after each 
liostile interruption, the payment of the arrears, 

! with exorbitant interest, was always made the 
first condition of the new treaty. In the lan- 
guage of a bai barian, without guile, the piiiice 
of the Avars alFected to complain of the insin- 
; cerity of the Greeks, yet he was not inferior to 
tlie most civilised nations in the refinements of 
dissimulation and perfidy. As the successor of 
the I^ombards, the chagan asserted his claim to 
the important city of Sirmiiim, the ancient bul- 
wark of the Illyrian provinces.-' The plains of 
the Lower Ilung.iry were covered with the Avar 
horse, and a fiect of large boats was built in the 
He rcynian wood, to descend the Danube, and 
to tran-.poit into the Save the materials of a 
bridge. But as the strong garrison of Singidu- 
luun, wliich comiv.anded the confiux of the two 
rivers, might have stopped their passage and 
baffled his designs, he dispelled their apprelien- 
sions by a solemn oath, that his views were not 
hostile to tlie empire. He swore by his sword, 
the symbol of the god of war, that he did not, 
as the enemy of Rome, construct a bridge upon 
the Save. “ If I violate my oath,’’ pursued the 
intrepid Baian, may I myself, and the last 
of my nation, perish by the sword ! Mav the 
••heavens, ami fire, the deity of the he.iveiis, 
‘‘ fall upon our heads ' M.iy the f.nv'.ts and 
‘•mountains bury us in their luiiis! and the 
•'• Sive returning, against the laws of nature, 
•‘to his source, overwhelm us in his aiitrrv 
‘* w.ittT'- ' ” After this baibarous imprecation, 
lie calmly enquired, wh.it oath was most sacred 
and venerable among the Cliiistians, what guilt 
of perjmy it was most daiigeious to incur. The 
bidiop <»f Singidunum presented the Gospel, 
which the ch.iiran received vv ith devout rever- 
ence. I swear,” said he, “ liy the God who 
“ has sp»»ken in this holy book, that I have 
•• neither falsehood on my tongue, nor tre’iichery 
•• 111 my heart.” As soon as he rose fium Ids 
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knees, ho aectlcrat^-.l the Liboui of the bii«!j^e, 
and despatched an envoy to proclaim what he 
no longer w i'lhtd to conceal. *• Inform the cm- 
“ jjeror,” said the perfidjous Baian, “ tliat 8ii- 
iniuiii is invested on every side. Advi'.e his 
“ j)rii(letice to witluhaw the citizens and their 
‘‘ eifects, and to resign a city wldih it is now 
‘‘ impossible to relieve or detend. ’ \\ itliotit the 
hope of relief, the defence of Sirinium was pio- 
lunged above three years: the walls were still 
untouched; but famine was enclosed within the 
walls, till a merciful capitulation allowed the 
escape of the naked and hungry iiiliabitants. 
vSlugidunum, at the distance of fifty miles, ex- 
perienced a more cruel fate : the buildings were 
razed, and the vanquished people wcie con- 
demned to servitude aiid exile. ^et the ruins 
of Sinnium are no longer visiiile; the advan- 
tageous situation of Siiigidunum soon attiactcd 
a new colouv (jf Sclavoniaris, and the conHux of 
the Save and Danube is still guauled by the 
fortifications of Belgra<le, or the C/bA so 

often anti so obstinately disputed by the Chiis- 
tian and Tiukisli arni'.-s I'lom Belgrade to ; 
the walls of Constantinople a line may be mea- 
sured of six liundred miles : that Hne wasnuuked 
with dames and with blood : the horses of tlie 
Avars were alternately bathed in the Euxinc and 
the Iladriatic; and the Roman pontiff', ulatinod 
by the approach of a more savage enemy,--' was 
reduced to cherish the Lombards as the protectors 
of Italy. The despair of a captive, whom his 
country refused to ransom, disclosed to the 
Avars the invention and practice of military 
engines'^'^ but in the first attempts, they were 
rudely framed, and aw kw auily managed ; and 
the resistance of I)u)elet’ano])e)lis and Bera-a, 
of Phiiiiipopolis and Atiiianejile. so4>n exhaU'ted 
the skill and patience of the he^iegers. U’lie 
waifare of Baian was that of a Taitar, yet Ids 
mind was susceptible </f a humane and generous 
sentiment; he spared AnchiaUis, whose salutaiy 
waters had restored the health of the best beloved 
of bis wives: and the Romans confess, tliat 
their starving army was fed and dismissed by 
the liberality of a foe. His empire extended over 
Hungary, Poland, and Prussia, from the iiuiuth 
of the Danube to that of the Oder;3i and his 
new sulijects were divided and transplanted by 
the jealous policy of the conqueror.'*- The east- 
ern regions of Germany, winch had been left 
vacant by the emigration of the Vandals, were 
replenished with bclavonian colonies; the same 
tribes are discovered in tlie neighlamrhood of the 
Iladriatic and of the Baltic, and with the name 
of Baian himself, the llUiian tilies of Nev^s 


and Lls<i are again found in the heart of Silesia. 
In the dispo'-i'ti(»n both of liis troops and ])io- 
vinces, the chagan exposed the vassals, wb<>se 
lives he di-iiegaiiletl,'-’ to the first assault ; and 
the sworils of the enemy were blunted before 
thev encountered tiie native valour of the.Vvars. 

'1 he IVrsian alliance restored the 
troops of the East to the defence* of 
Europe; aiiel iNJnunce, who had ,,,.2 

supjioited ten veais the insolence 
of the chagan. declared his resolution to march 
in person against the barbarians. In the space 
of two Centuries, none of the successors of Hieo- 
dosius had appeared in tlie field, tlieir lives 
were siqunely spent in the palace of Constan- 
tinople ; and the Greeks could no longer under- 
stand, that the name of cm/Jcro?, in its primitive 
sense, <!enote4l the thief of the armies of the 
repuhhe. Tlie martial aidour of Maurice was 
O{)posed by the grave flattery of the senate, the 
timid superstition of the jjatiiarch, and tlie 
to.irs of the empress Constantina; and they all 
conjured him to devolve on some meaner gene- 
ral the fatigues and pt-nls of a Sevthian cam- 
paign. Deaf to their advice and entreaty, the 
emperor boldly advanced 3-^ seven miles from 
the capital ; the sacred ensign of the cross was 
dispiaved in the front, and Maurice reviewed, 
with conscious pride, the arms and numbers of 
the veterans who had fought and conquered be- 
yond the Tigris. Anchialus saw the last term 
of his progress liy sea and land ; he solicited, 
without success, a miraculous answer to his 
nocturnal prayers ; his mind was confounded 
by the death of a favourite horse, the encounter 
of a wild boar, a storm of wind and rain, and 
the biitli of a mon''trous ciiild ; and he forgot 
that tile ht't of omens is to inislieath our sword 
in the defence of our country.''^ Under the 
pretence of receiving the aml.a^«^adors of I'eisia, 
the emperor returned to Coii'-tantmoplc, ex- 
thaiigeu the thoughts of war for those of devo- 
tion, and disapjiointed the public hope, by his 
absence and the choice of his lieutenants. 
The blind partiality of fiaternal love might ex- 
cuse the promotion of his brother Peter, who 
fled with equal disgrace from the barbarians, 
from his own soldiers, and from the inhabitants 
of a Roman city. That city, if we may credit 
the resemblance of name and character, was 
the famous Azirnuntium,^® which had alone 
repelled the tempest of Attila. lEe examjile 
of her warlike youth was propagated to succeed- 
ing generations ; and they obtained, from the first 
or the second Justin, an lionourahle privilege, 
that their valour should be always reserved for 
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the defence of their native country. The bro- 
ther of iMaurice attempted to violate this privilege, 
and to mingle a patriot band vvitii tlie merce- 
naries of his camp ; they retired to the church, 
he was not aw ed by the sanctity of the place ; 
the people rose in their cause, the gates were 
shut, tlie ramparts were manned ; aiitl tlie 
cowardice of Peter was found equal to his arro- 
gance and injustice. The military fame of 
Commentiolus is the object of satire or comedy 
rather than of serious history, since he w'as even 
deficient in the vile and vulgar qualification of 
personal courage. His solemn councils, strange 
evolutions, and secret orders, always suj>plied 
an apology for flight or delay. If he marched 
against the enemy, the pleasant valleys of Mount 
Ha'mus opposed an insuperable barrier; but 
in his retreat, he explored, with fearless cu- 
riosity, the most difficult and obsolete paths, 
which had almost escaped the memory of the 
oldest native. The only blood which Ite lost 
was drawm, in a real or affected malady, by the 
lancet of a surgeon ; and liis health, which felt 
with exquisite sensibility the approach of the 
barbarians, was uniformly restored by the re- 
pose and safety of the winter season. A prince 
who could promote and support tliis unwortl»y 
favourite must derive no glory from the acci- 
dental merit of his colleague Pri>cus.3i In 
five successive battles, which seem to have been 
conducted with skill and resolution, seventeen 
thousand two hundred barbarians wxrc made 
prisoners: near sixty thousand, witlifour sons 
of the chagan, were slain ; the Roman general 
surprised a peaceful district of the Gepidoe, 
who slept under the protection of the Avars; 
and his last trophies were erected on the banks 
of the Danube and the Teyss. Since the death 
of Trajan, the arms of the empire had not pene- 
trated so deeply into the old Dacia ; yet the 
success of Priscus was transient and barren; 
and he was soon recalled, by the apprehension, 
that Eaian, with dauntless spirit and recruited 
forces, was preparing to avenge his defeat 
under the walls of Constantinople.'^'' 

Stare tiieorv of war was not more 

mail annus, familiar to tiie camps of Cie-.ar 
and Trajan, tinn to those of Ju-tinian ainl 
Maurice.'^'-' The iron of Tuscany or Pontiis 
still received the keenest temper from the 
skill of the Bvzanti^e workmen. The inaga- 
2 ines were pleiuifally stored v^ith cverv ‘•pecies 
of offensive and defensive arms. In the con- 
struction and use of ships, engines, and forti- 
fications, the baih.irians admired the siq'erior 
ingenuity of a people whom they so often van- 
<|uished in the field. Tlie science of tactics, the 
Older, evolutions, and stratagems of antiquity, 
was transcribed and studied in the liooks of the 
Greeks and Romans. But the solitude or de- 
generacy of the provinces could no longer supply 
a race of men to handle those weapons, to guard 

^ the shairefiil cfmduet of rommcntiolu^, in Theophvlact, 
hh c. lO-r, 1. Tii.c. [>, U.l vnt c.y.4. ' 
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those walls, to navigate those ships, and to reduce 
the theory of war into bold and successful prac- 
tice. The genius of Belisarius and Narses had 
been formed without a master, and expired 
without a disciple. Neither honour, nor patriot- 
ism, nor generous superstition, could animate 
the bfeless bodies of slaves and strangers, who 
had succeeded to the honours of the legions: it 
was in the camp alone that the emperor should 
have exercised, a despotic command ; it was only 
in the camps that his authority was disobeyed 
and insulted : he appeased and inflamed with 
gold the licentiousness of the troops ; but their 
vices were inherent, their victories were acci- 
dental, and tlieir costly maintenance exhausted 
the substance of a state which they were un- 
able to defend. After a long and pernicious 
indulgence, the cure of this inveterate evil was 
undertaken by Maurice; but the rash attempt, 
which drew destruction on his own head, tended 
; only to aggravate the disease. A reformer should 
; be exempt from the suspicion of interest, and he 
must possess the confidence and esteem of those 
whom he proposes to reclaim. The troops of 
iMaurice might listen to the voice of a victorious 
leader; they disdained the admonitions of states- 
men and sopliists, and when they received an 
edict which deducted from their pay Theirdiscon. 
the price of their arms and clothing, 
they execrated the avarice of a prince insensible 
of tlie dangers and fatigues from which he Imd 
escaped. The camps both of Asia and Euiope 
were agitated vvitli frequent and furious sedi- 
tions ;■*! the enraged soldiers of Edessa pursued, 
witli reproaches, with threats, with wounds, 
their trembling generals; they overturned the 
statues of the emperor, cast stones against the 
miraculous image of Christ, and either rejected 
the yoke of all civil and military laws, or insti- 
tuted a dangerous model of voluntary subordi- 
nation. 'Hie monarch, always distant and often 
deceived, was incapable of yielding or persisting, 
according to the exigence of the moment. But 
the fear of a gcneial revolt induced him too 
readily to accept any act of valour, or any ox- 
pre^’'ion of loyalty, as an atonement for the 
popular <ittence; the new reform v\ as abolished 
as lia^tily as it liad been announced, and the 
tn'ops, instead of punishment and restraint, 
were agreeably surprised by a gracious pro- 
clamation of immunities and rewards. But the 
soldiers accepted without gratitude the tardy 
and reluctant gifts of the emperor; their inso- 
lence was elated by the discovery of his weak- 
ness and their own strength ; and their mutual 
hatred was inflamed beyond the desire of for- 
triveness or the hope of reconciliation. The 
historians of tlie times adopt the vulgar suspicion, 
tliat IVIaurice conspired to destroy the troops 
whom he had laboured to refonn; the miscon- 
duct and favour of Comraentiolus are imputed 
to this malevolent design ; and every gge must 

40 vraunce Tii booV< <Jn the militsrT aTt, •which 
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condemn tlie inlmnianity or avarice -*2 of a prince, 
who, by tlie triflin^T ransom of six tJiousand 
pieces of gold, might have prevented the massa- 
cre of twelve thoii‘'aiul prisoners in tlie hands of 
the cliagan. In tlie just fer\ our of 
and rebellion, j^dignation, an order was sigiiilied 
to the army of the Danube, that they should 
s})are the magazines of the province, and es- 
tablish their \\ inter quarters in the hostile 
country of the Avars. Tlio measure of their 
grievances was full : they pronounced Maurice 
unworthy to reign, expelled or slaughtered his 
faithful adherents, and, under the command of 
Phocas, a simple centurion, returned, by hasty 
marches, to the neighhoiuhood of Constanti- 
-I '.“"g series of k-gal 

Fhoci-.. succession, the milit.irv disorders of 

A D. M»'2, , , • , * • • 1 

October the tliiul ccutury were again re\i\ed ; 
yet such was tlie no\elty of the enterprise, that 
tlie insurgents \\erL a"ed hy their owrf raslnicss. 
Tliey hesitated to invest their fa^ourite with the 
vacant purple, and wliile they rejected all tre.aty 
with iMaurice himsi.lf, they held a friendly cor- 
respondence with his son Theodosius, and with 
Germaims the fathcr-in-law of the royal youth. 
So ohscure bad been the former condition of 
Pliocas, that the emperor was ignorant of the 
name and character of his rival; but as ‘oon 
as he learned, that the centurion, though bold 
in sedition, was timid in the face of danger, 
“ Alas!” cried the desponding prince, “if he is 
“ a coward, he will surely lie a murderer.” 
ReroUofCon. Constantinople had been 

stanimoritf. firm and faitliful, the murderer 
might have spent liis fuiy against the walls; 
and the rebel army woul ! l.ave been gradu- 
ahy consumed or recoiicil.'sl h\' the prudence of 
the empeior. In the g.uuts of the Cucu^, 
wliich he icpeated with uniHual pomp. Maurice 
disguised, with smiles of confidence, the anxiety 
of his heart, comlescendcd to solicit the ajiplausc 
of the fartiinHy and iLittcred tlicir pride hv ac- 
cepting honi tlwir resjiective trilmnes a list of 
nine hundred W/a’s and liPieen hundred 
whom he afilcted to esteem as the solid pillars 
of his throne. Their treacherous or languid 
support betrayed his weakness and hastened his 
fall . the green faction were the secret accom- 
plices of the rebels, and the blues recommended 
Unity and moderation in a contest with their 
Roman brethren. The rigid and parsimonious 
virtues of Maurice had long since alienated the 
hearts of his subjects . as he walked b.irefoot in 
a rtliuious procc'-sion, he was rudely assaulted 
with stones, and Ills guards were compelled to 
present tlieir iron iiiaccs in the defence of his 
person. A fanc.tic monk ran thnnigh the streets 
with a diawn sword, denouncing against him 
the wrath and the sentence of (lod ; and a vile 
plebeian, who represented his countenance and 

42 Theopiwlart and Thp<-.pha'’n« <ppm isrnorant of the crmspir''-'» 
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apparel, was seated on an ass, and pursued by 
the imprecations of the multitude. The em- 
peror suspected the popularity of Germanus 
with the soldiers and citizens; he feared, he 
thicatettcd, but he deUiyed to strike ; the patri- 
cian fletl to the sanctuary of the church ; the 
people rose in his defence, the walls were de- 
serted by the guards, and the lawless city was 
abandoned to the flames and rapine of a noctur- 
nal tumult. In a small baik, the unfortunate 
Maurice, with his wife and nine children, es- 
caped to the Asiatic shore, but the violence of 
the wind compelled him to land at tlie church of 
St. Autonomus near Chalcedon, from whence 
he desp.atched Theodosius, his eldest son, to im- 
plore the giatitude and friendship of the Persian 
monarch. For himself, he refused to fly : his 
body wa> tortured with sciatic pains, his mind 
was enfeebled hy superstition ; he patiently 
awaited the event of the revolution, and ad- 
dressed a fervent and public prayer to the Al- 
mighty, that the punishment of his sins might 
be inflicteii in this viorld rather tlian in a future 
life. After the abdication of iMauricc, the two 
factions disputed the choice of an emperor ; but 
the favourite of the blues was rejected by the 
jealousy of tlieir antagonists, and Germanus 
himself was luirriod along by the crowds, who 
rushed to the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles 
from the city, to adore the majesty of Phocas 
tlie centurion. A modest vvi,h of resigning the 
purple to the rank and merit of Gennanus was 
opposed hy his resolution, more obstinate and 
equally sincere : the senate and clergy obeyed 
bis summtnis. and as soon as the patriarch was 
assured of ins orthodox belief, he consecrated 
the successful usuiper in the church of St. Jolm 
the Baptist. On the third day, amidst the 
acclamations of a thoughtless people, Phocas 
made his jmblic entrv in a ciiariot drawn by four 
white horses, the revolt of tlie troops was re- 
warded by a lavish donative, and the new sove- 
reign, after visiting the palace, beheld from his 
throne the games of the hippodrome. In a dis- 
])iite of precedency between the two factions, 
his partial judgment inclined in favour of the 
greens. “ Remember that Maurice is still 
“ alive,” resounded from the opposite side; and 
the indiscreet clamour of the blues admonished 
and stimulated the cruelty of the tyrant. The 
ministers of death were despatched to Chalcedon : 
they dragged the emperor from his sanctuary ; 
and the five sons of ^laurice were successively 
murdered before the eves of their agonising 
parent. At each stroke, which he felt in his 
heart, he found strength to rehearse a pious 
ejaculation: “ Thou art lust, O „ , 

l.ord ! and thy judgments are 'launceaTid 
“ righteous.” And such, in the 
last moments, was las rigid attach- 

41 The church of St Antfinfimun (whom I hare not the honour to 
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ment to trutli and justice, that ho revoaled to 
the soldiers the piou', falsoliood of a nurse who 
presented her own child in the place of a royal 
infant. The tra;j:ic scene was finally clo'*ed 
by the execution of the emperor himself, in the 
twentieth year of his reign, and the sixty-tliird 
of his age. The bodies of the father and in', five 
sons were cast into the sea, their heads were ex- 
posed at Constantinople to the insults or pity of 
the multitude, and it was not till some signs of 
putrefaction had appeared, that Phocas connived 
at the pri\ate burial of these \enerahle remains. 
In that gra\e, the faults and error-^ of Maurice 
were kindly interred. Ilis f.itc alone was re- 
membered ; ami at the end of twenty years, in 
the recital of the hi-atory of Theophxiact, the 
mournful tale was interrupted by the tears of the 
audience.'^' 

rhr.c- 1 ? Such tears must have flow'ed in 

mh’> secret, and such compassion would 

Nov. _ ha^eheen criminal, under the rei;jn 

A. I) Mil, o 

October 4. of Pliocas, wlio w as peaceablv ac- 
knowledged in the pro\inccs of the East and 
AVest. The images of tlie emperor and Ins wife 
Lcontia were exposeil in the Lateran to the 
veneration of the clergy and senate (»f Pome, and 
afterwards deposited in the })alace of the Ca*sarN, 
between tliose of Constantine and Theodt)sius. 
As a subject and a Christian, it was the duty of 
Gregory to acijuiesce in the established govern- 
ment, but the jovful applause with which he 
salutes the fortune of the as-ia'^sin, lias sullied, 
with indelible disgrace, the cliaractcr of tlie saint. 
The successor of the apostles might have incul- 
cated with decent firmness the guilt of blood, 
and the necessity of repentance ; he is content to 
celebrate the deliverance of the pcO[)le and the 
fall of the oppressor ; to rejoice that tiie piety 
and benignity of I’hocas liave been raised by 
Providence to the Imperial throne ; to pray that 
his hands may be strengthened against all his 
enemies ; and to express a wish, perhaps a pio- 
phecy, tliat, after a long and triumpliant reign, 
he may be transferred from a temporal to an 
everlasting kiiigdoni.’^^ I have already traced 
the Steps »)f a revolution so pleasing, in Gregorv’s 
opinion, both to heaven and caith ; and Phocas 
does not appear less hateful in the exercise tb.in 

in the acquisition of power. The 

His character, , _ * . . i i • . , 

pencil ot an impartial iiistoHan has 
delineated the portrait of a monster ; ■*'' his di- 
minutive and deformed per'Ot. the chKcness of 
his shaggy eyebrows, his red luur, his Kaidless 
chin, and his cheek distiiuied and ih'scolouied 
by a furmidabie scar. Ignorant <.f letters, «>f 
laws, and even of arm-^, lie in-’iilgul in the e'i_ 
preme rank a more ainjih* pri\ijig.i’ of lust and 
drunkenness, and liis brut.il ple.ismes v'ere either 
injurious to his subj(.cts or disgtaceful to him- 
self. Without assuming the tdlice of a prince, 
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he renounced the profession of a sold'er ; and 
the reign of Phocas afflicted Europe with igno- 
minious peace, and Asia with desolating war. 
Ilis savage temper was intl.imed by passion, 
hardened bv fear, exasperated by resistance or 
reproach. The flight of Thcodosius to the Per- 
sian court had been intercepted by a rapid pur- 
suit, or a deceitfid message : he was beheaded at 
Nice, and the last hours of the young prince 
were soothed by the comforts of leligion and tiie 
consciousness of innocence. Yet his phantom 
disturbed the repose ol' the u>Liiper; a whi^'per 
xvas circulated through the East, that the son of 
iMaurice was still alive : the j)eople expected 
their avenger, and the widow and daughters of 
the late emperor v\ ould have adopted as their son 
and brother the vilest of mankind. In the mas- 
sacre of the Imperial family.'’^ the mercy, or 
rather the discretion, of Phocas had spared these 
unhappy females, and they were decently con- 
fined to a private house. But the spirit of the 
empress Constantina, still mindful of her father, 
her husband, and her sons, aspired to freedom 
and revenge. At the dead of night, she escaped 
to the sanctuary of St. Sophia ; but her teais, 
and the gold of her associate Gennanus, were 
insufficient to provoke an insurrection. Her 
life was forfeited to revenge, and even to justice : 
but the patriarch obtained and pledged an oath 
for her safety; a monastery w.u allotted for her 
prison, and the widow of Maurice accepted and 
abused the lenity of liis a-vtssin The discovery 
or the suspicion of a seconJ conspii.'icy dissolved 
tlie engagements, and rekindled the fury, of 
I^hocas. A matron who commanded the respect 
and pity of mankind, the daughter, wife, and 
mother of emperors, was tortured like the vi’ent 
malefactor, to force a confession of her designs 
and associates ; and the empress C«)nstantina, w iih 
lier three innocent daughters, was 
beheaded at Chalcedon, on tlie sxnie 
ground wlilch had been stained with the blood 
of her husband and five sons. After such an 
example, it would he supertluous to enumerate 
the names and sulfeiings of meaner victims. 
Their condemnation wan Svkhaii ]>iecedcd bv 
the forms of tii.il. and tlieir piaudiinent was 
embittered by the reriaeineiit of crueltv : 
their C')e>, v'ere piercid. tlitlr tongues were 
torn from, the root, the haiuU and feet were 
ainputateil ; some cxpiieil under tlie lash, others 
in the flaiiKs, others again were tiansfixml 
with aiie.wn; and a simple speedy death was 
mercy which tisey could rarely (»btain. The 
hippodrome, the sacred asvlum of the pleasures 
and the liberty of the Romans, was polluted 
with heads and limbs, and mangleil bodies ; and 
the companions of Plioras were the most stn- 
sihlt', that neither liis favour, nor their services, 
could protect tliem from a tyrant, the worthy 
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rivul of the Caligulas and Domitians of the fir^t | 
a^o of the empire. 

Hi. fall A daughter of Phoca-^, his only ' 
TVmo' child, \\as ghcn in niarnage to the ■ 
Octoijer4 patrician Ciispii’', and the 
images of the bride and biidegroom were indi>- ; 
creetly placed in the Clicus, by the side of the 
emperor. The father must de-^ire that his pos- \ 
terity should inherit the fruit of his crimes, but j 
the monarch was otiended by this premature and 
popular association : the triljunes of the green ' 
faction, who accused the officious error of tlieir | 
sculptors, were condemned to instant death : i 
their li\es were granted to the piayers of the ' 
people ; but Crispus might reasonably doubt, 
whether a jealous usurper could forget and par- | 
don his involuntary competition. Tlje gieen 
faction was alienated by tlie ingtatitiide of I’hocas 
and the loss of their priMlcges; e\eiy pio\iiice 
of the empire was ri'pe for rebellion ; and Ilera- 
cliiis, exarch of Afjica, j>er''isted aho\e t\^o years 
in refusing all tiihute and obedience to the cen- 
tm ion ho disgi uccd the throne of Contantinople. 
By the secret emis^anes of Ciispus and the 
senate, the inde})endent exarch was solicited to 
save and to govern his country : but Ids ambition ' 
was chilled by age, and he resigned the dangerous ! 
entcrpiisc to Ids son Herachu'>, and to Nicetas, ! 
the son of Gregory Ids friend and lieutenant, j 
The powers of Africa were armed by the tuo : 
adventurous youths ; they agreed tlmt the one ; 
should navigate the fleet from Cartilage to Con- ; 
stantinople, that the other should lead an army ■ 
through Egypt and Asia, and tluit the Impeiial 
pm pie should be tlie regard of <liligence and 
success. A faint rumoui (d’ their undeit.’.king 
was conveyed to the ears of PhocM'.. aiul the 
wife and mother of tiic yooncer HeracHus wcie 
sccuied as the hu>.t.iges of ids taitli : bur the 
treaclicrous ait of ('lopus extenuated the distant 
peiil, the means of defence \\ere neglected or 
delated, and the txrant supinely slept till the 
African navy cast anchor in the Hellespont. 
Their standard nas joined at .Vbydus by the 
fugitives and exiles x\Iio thirsted for renenge; i 
tile ships of Heraclius, nhose lofty masts were ■ 
adorned with the holy symbols of religion, ' 
steered their triumphant course through the Pro- 
pontis; and Phocas beheld from the windows of 
the palace his approaching and inex liable fate. • 
The green faction was tempted, by gifts and 
promises, to oppose a feeble and fruitless resist- 
ance to the landing of the Afiicans; hut the 
people, and even the guards, were iletermined by 
the x^sll-timed (hfection t»f ('ii-<pus; and the 
tyrant was sci/ed by a jnixate enen.x, wlm bululv . 
iiuailcd the solltiule of t!ie p.ilate. .Snipped nf 
the diadem and purple, cli)t].«.i{ in a\iie habit, 
and loaded witli chains, he was tia.i m .a 

small boat to the Impeiial galley of Herailius. 


who reproached him with the crimes of his abo- 
minable reign. “Wilt thou govern better r'’ 
Were the last words of the despair of Phocas. 
After sidfering each xariety of insult and torture, 
his head \»as ■‘csered fiom his boily, the mangled 
trunk was ca-t inlo the flames, and tlie san.e 
treatment was iriflutLfl on tlie statues of the \ain 
usurp.er. and the seditious banner of the gretn 
faction. The voice of the clergy, tlie senate, and 
the people, united Ileraclius to ascend the 
throne which he had pLiufied fiom guilt and 
ignominy ; after some gr.iceful hesitation, he 
yielded to their entreaiies. His co- Kei_-n ,.f 
ronation was accompanied by that of 
his wife Eudocia; and their poste- rii 

lity, till the fourth generation, con- F.b. 11.’ 
tinned to reign o^er the empire of the I^ast. 
Tlie xo\age of HeracliiiS had been easy and 
prosper<»us, the tedious m ’rch of Nicetas was not 
accomplished before the decision of the contest; 
but he submitted without a murmur to the for- 
tune of his fiiend, and his laudable intentions 
Were lewauhd witli an equcstiian statue, and a 
daughter of the empcior. It was more difficult 
to trust the fidelity of Cii-pus, whose recent 
services were recompensed by the command of 
the Cappadocian army. His ariogance soon pro- 
voked, and seemed to excuse, tlie ingratitude of 
his now sovereign. In the presence of the senate, 
the son-in-law of Pliucas \\as condemned to em- 
brace the monastic life ; and the sentence was 
justiflc'd by the w eighty obverv ation of Heraclius, 
that the man who hatl betrayed his father, could 
ncvvrbe f.iitliful to liis friend.^* 

Even after his death the republic c>n«rre« m- 
was alfli«.tc'd by the crimes of Thocas, 

wliich armeil \\iiij .1 { iuus c.iuse tl.e 

me-t foimidable of iicr enemies. According to 
the fi iendly auvl up:al fv>inis of the Byrantiue 
ami Pel d. in c<*aits. lie anm.uuccil liis exaltation 
to the lliio’.o; and Ills ani!<as>ador lalius, who 
liad pU'scntc'd lilm with the lieads of Alaurice 
ami his sOi's. was tlu* best qualified to describe 
the ciiciaustances of the tiagic scenc.^j How- 
ever it might be varnished by fiction or sophistry, 
Chosrocs turned with horror fiom the assassin, 
imprisoiicd the pretended envoy, disclaimed the 
USUI per, and declared himself the avenger of In's 
father and benefactor. The sentiments of giief 
aiid resentment which humanity would feel, and 
hotiour would dictate, promoted, on this occa- 
sion, the interest of the Persian king ; and his 
interest was powerfully magnified by the na- 
tional and religious prejudices of tiie iMagi and 
s.xtraps. In a stiain of artful adulation, w hich 
assumed the language of ti eciiom, tliev pi esunu d 
to Censure* the i'Mcsn (.f hi^ gratitude* and fi ieiid- 
shi[) for the (iKcks. a nation with whom it was 
dangerous to com hide litlier peace or alliance, 
who'.e* suptistitioii was devuivl of truth ami jus- 
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tice, and who must be incapable of any virtue, were equally successful, and more fortunate in 

since they could perpetrate the most atrocious of the sack of Ctes-area, the capital of Cappadocia; 

crimes, the impious murder of their sovereign.^® and as they advanced beyond the ramparts of the 

For the crime of an ambitious centurion, tlie frontier, the boundary of ancient war, they found 

nation which he oppressed was chastised with a less obstinate resistance and a more plentiful 

the calamities of war ; and the same calamities, harvest. The pleasant vale of Damascus has 

at the end of twenty years, were retaliated and been adorned in every age ^dth a royal city : 

redoulded on the heads of the Persians, 57 The her obscure felicity has hitherto escaped the 

general ho had restored Chosroes to the throne historian of the Roman empire; but Chosroes 

still commanded in the East ; and the name of reposed his troops in the paradise of Damascus 

Narses was the formidable sound which before he ascended the hills of Libanus, or 

the Assyrian mothers were accustomed to terrify invaded the cities of the Phoenician coast, 

their infants. It is not improbable that a native The conquest of Jerusalem, w hich paie«une 

subject of Persia should encourage his master had been meditated by Nushirvan, a. d. 6i4; 

and his friend to deliver and possess the pro- vias achieved by the zeal and avarice of his 

vinces of Asia. It is still more probable that grandson ; the ruin of the proudest monument of 

Chosroes should animate his troops by the Christianity was vehemently urged by the into- 

assurance tliat the sword which they dreaded the lerant spirit of the Magi; and he could enlist, 

most would remain in its scabbard, or l>e drawn for this holy warfare, an army of six and tw'enty 

in their favour. The hero could not depend on thousand Jews, whose furious bigotry might 

the faith of a tyrant ; and the tyrant was con- compensate, in some degree, for the want of 

scious how’ little he deserved the obedience of an valour and discipline. After the reduction of 

hero; Narses was removed from his military Galilte, and the region beyond the Jordan, whose 

command ; he reared an independent standartl resistance appears to have delayed the fate of the 

at Hierapolis, in Syria : he was betrayed by fal- capital, Jerusalem itself was taken by assault, 

lacious promises, and burnt alive iu the market- The sepulchre of Christ, and the stately churches 

place of Constantinojile, Deprived of the only of Helena and Constantine, were consumed, or 

chief whom they could fear or esteem, the bands at least damaged, by the dames; the devout 

which he had led to\ictory were twice broken offerings of three hundred years were rifled in 

by the cavalry, trampled by the elephants, and one sacrilegious day; the patriarch Zachariah, 

pierced by the arrows of the barbarians, and a and the true cross, were transported into Persia; 

great number of the captives were beheaded on and the massacre of ninety thousand Christians 

the field of battle by the sentence of the victor, is imputed to the Jews and Arabs, who swelled 

who might justly condemn these seditious mer- the disorder of the Persian inarch. The fugi- 

cenaries as the authors or accomplices of the tives of Palestine were entertained at Alexandria 

death of Maurice. Under the reign of Phocas, by the charity of John the Archbishop, who is 

the fortifications of Merdin, Dara, .\mida, and distinguished among a crowd of saints by the 

Edessa, were successively besieged, reduced, epithet of c/msgiVcr .* and the revenues of the 

and destroyed, by the Persian monarch : he church, with a treasure of three hundred thou- 

passed the Euplirates, occupied the sand pounds, were restored to the true proprie- 

Hu e^nguest o- "' tt* *. r> i i 

ovrian cities, Hiorapohs, Clulcis, tors, the poor of every country and every ueno- 

A. P. 611 ; Berrhrea or Aleppo, and soon mination. But Egypt it^o^f, the 

encompassed the waIN of Antioch with his irre- ' only province which had been ex- n' lo; 

sistil)le arms. The rapid tide of Miccess di-scloses empt, since the time of Diocletian, from fortign 

the decay of tlie empire, the incapacity of and domestic war, was again subdued by the 

Phocas, and the di^aflection of his subject*. ; and . successors of Cyrus. Pekisiuin, the key of that 
Chosroes provided a decent apology for their 1 impervious country, was surprised l>y the cavalry 
submission or revolt, by an impostor who attended i of the Persians • tliev passed, with impunity, the 
his camp as the son of iMaurice and the law ful ' innumerable channels of the Delta, and explored 
heir of the monarchy. I the long valley of the Nile, from the pyramids of 

The first intelligence from the East which i Memphis to tlie confines of ,.Ethiopia. Alexan- 
Heraclius received, ' ' was that of the loss of dria might have been relieved by a naval force, 

Antioch; but the aged metropolis, so often but the arclibishop and the prefect embarked for 


overturned by earthquakes, aiui jdilaged by the ' Cyprus; aiul Chosroes entered the second city 
enemy, could supply but a small ai.d languid ' (jf the emjiire, which still preserved a wealthy 
stream of treasure and blood- The Persians • remnant of industry and commerce. His w^estern 


56 ChriNtiinis Pi’c parfum 6"^, npc fldem, p.r f<riln; • - - - quod 
b1 u’Ij ilhs Pdf. ri.xi.li 'i.um rim oc.-id.-.-fit. £ut}ch An- 

nalf.,, turn n p. ill \i.r.i I’-rcxi k. 

■'7 He ma-t niiw.f.ir '.in’** r-ike our Lve if mptemporary 
hi'tonans, and deMfrd, if it a ft -m th** at’fi'uum nf 

rPftori. to the nnte 'in.plicity of tlin>n.ci«". and -■1 mUiufi.t-. 
T(.o>e of Thenphanis (t hniri' CTaph p. ‘ill— ’i7I< . ard 
(p 5 — IP.! supuh a rtixu ar, biu iinj erff* t. 'er,« - ot tlie I'eT'.ia ir, 
a'-d f>r any additional f.ivt'. 1 .piote my -p«<id a’.iihnriti«*>. Then. 
phane>, a courtnT, who bteame a monk, w a^ bi-m P 71S, 
pb.iru'j, patriarch of Conitantiiiople, who died V-Il "on e- 

»h,-it 'oiii’et-r they both Mitlfrts! in the cause ot imaire.- llaitViUs, 
d** ** - 'r ' •- . p 

•"If* » . •: r ■ VI? t>een themselves deceivp'l; Irit 

‘ " • i J ■ losroes of tlie fr.wul and fai-ibood ; 

d f . , . • • u . I iin II. p. 1.) that the v>Q rf Mau- 

noe. who was saved from the lived and died a n»o..k on 

luouiit Suiai. 


'd ntitvrhiui dares all the losses rf the empire under the rn^n of 
r*'frv.,an error sh i h -wiv vt the bont'ur i.f flerai lHl^, »h.-.m he brings 
rr.t fr.im r artl .nue, but t'.iiooira, wuh a fleet l.iden with \esretables 
f r th c - ' . ^21 ) The 

1 other "•en.an, Bihliothec. 

'.ara.en i>. 13-16 1, 

' Abulpaai i.:ius (jivi.ui. p m, ,iie inuii- ^MCtre and accvrate. 

Ih,- veaT' <-f tl e I’ervian w * r.- — 

»>'l f'n t*’e conquest i-f ■ " 

rl urth, >ee the Armais ‘ f 

limentv.'.ns of the monk .iriuotuua lapuii rnii'iiium, Aiiiia.. a:..- 
rks. A D. 61t, Xo. 16—26 ), whose ore hundred and twenty-nine 
honi lies are still extant, if what no one reads may be taid to be 
extmt 

•U The life of Uus worthy saint is composed by Leontius, a con* 
Ump'-rits bishop , .md I hnd m Baromus (.Vnna! Ercles. A. D. 610, 
It*. Ac ) and Fieurj (tom. vuj. p. 233—242.) suffitieuJ extracU « 
tius edifying work. 
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trophy was erected, not on tlie walls of Car- obscure picture of the calamities of the empire, 
tliaire,'>‘2 but in the neighbourhood of Tripoli : it is not easy to discern the figure of Chosroes 

tlie'creek colonies of C j rene were finally extir- himself, to se£)arato his actions from those of his 
pated; and the conqueror, treading in the foot- lieutenants, or to ascertain his personal iiierit in 
steps of Alexander, returned in triumph through the general blaze of glory and magnificence. 

the sands of the Libyan desert. In He enjoyed with ostentation the fruits of sic- 
A.'n.' oiooS the same campaign, another army torjq and frequently retiied from the haidships 
advanced from the Euphrates to the Thracian of war to the luxury of the palace. lint, in the 
Bosphorus; Ctmlcedon surrendered after a long space of twenty-four years, he w as detei i ed by 
sie're, and a Persian camp was maintained above superstition or resentment from appro.iching tlie 
teiryears in the presence of Constantinople. The gates of Ctesiphon ; and his f.ivouiite residence 
sea-coast of Pontus, the city of Ancyra, and tlie of Artemita, or Dastagerd, was situate beyonil 
isle of Rhodes, are enumerated among the last the Tigris, about sixty miles to the north of the 
conquests of the Great King; and if Chosroes capital.65 The adjacent pastures were ceieied 
had possessed any maritime power, his boundless with flocks and herds ; the paradise or paik w as 
ambition would have spread slavery and desola- replenisbcd with pheasants, peacocks, ostriches, 
tion over the provinces of Europe. roebucks, and wild hoars, and the noble game of 

His rciCT anil From the lollg-disputod b.anks of lions and tigers was sometimes turned loose for 
ma^Tiilicence. the Tigris and Euplirates, the reign the bolder pleasures of thcchace. Nine hundred 
of the grandson of Nushirvan vas suddenly and sixty elepijants were m:untained for the use 
extended to the Hellespont and the Nile, the or splendour of the Great King : his tents and 
ancient limits of the Poisian monarchy, Rut baggage were carried into the field by twehe 
the provinces, x^hich had been fasliioncd by the thousand great camels, and eight thousand of a 
li<abits of six hundred years to the virtues and smaller size;^'^ and the royal stables were filled 
vices of the Roman go\ eminent, supported with "ith six thousand mules and horses, among 
reluctance the yoke of the barbarians. The idea whom the names of Shebdiz and Barid are re- 
of a republic was kept alive by tlie institutions, nowned for their speed or beauty. Six thousand 
or at least by the writings, of the Greeks and guards successively mounted before the palace 
Homans, and the suiijoctsof Heraclius had l)een gate ; the service of the interior apartments was 
educated to pronounce the words of liberty and performed by twelve thousand slaves; and in 
law. But it has always been the pride and policy the number of tliree thousand virgins, the fairest 
of Oriental princes, to display the titles and attri- of Asia, some happy concubine might console 
bates of their omnipotence ; to upbraid a nation her master for the age or the inditi'erence of Sira. 
f»f slaves with their true name and abject con- The various treasuies of gold, Mlver, gems, silk, 
dition, and to enforce, by cruel and insolent and aromatics, were deposited in an hundred 
threats. Ihe rigour of their absolute commands. subterraneous vaults ; and the chamber 
Tiic Christians of the East wore scan<l:.lised by denoted tlie accidental gift of the vvimls which 
thenoishipof fire, and the impious doctrine of j had w„fted the spoils of IleiiKliiis into one i»f the 
the two principles the ZVIagi w ere not less into- ’ Syrian liarbours of his riv al. The v nice of tlattery, 
lerant than the bishops, and the maitvrdom of ! and pcrliaps of fiction, is not aslhimed to compute 
some native Persians, who had desoitcd the ! the thirty thousand rich hangings that adornctl 
religion of Zoroaster,''"^ was conceived to be the | the walls; the foity thou'-and columns of silver, 
prelude of a fierce and general persecution. By ; or more probably of marble, and plated wood, 
the oppressive laws of Justinian, the advei'saiies ; tliat suppoited the roof; and the thousand 
of tlie church were made the enemies of the | globes of gold suspended in tiie dome, to imi- 
state ; the alliance of the Jews, Nestorians, and : tatc tlie motions of the planets and the con- 
Jacobites, had contributed to the success of j stellations of the zodiac.®” "While the Persian 
Chosroes, and his partial favour to the sectaries monarch contemplated the wonders of his art 
pre^voked the hatred and fears of the Catholic and power, he received an epistle from an olv 
clergy. Conscious of their fear and hatred, the scure citizen of Mecca, inviting him to acknow- 
Persian conqueror governed his new subjects ledge ^Mahomet as the apostle of God. He 
with an non sceptre ; and a-, if he suspected the rejected the invitation, and tore the epistle. “ It 
stability of In', doiniiron, he exhausted their ‘‘ is tims,” exclaimed the Arabian prophet, “ that 
weahh by exoibitant tribuU'' and licentious ra- i “ God will tear the kingtiom, and reject the 
pine, dc'-poikd or demolivlie-l tlie tiinpksof the ' “ supplications of Clmsroes.”®^ Placed on the 
East, .ukI ti.ins])orteil to his hereditary realms verge of the two great empires of the East, ^la- 
.thc golii, the sil\tr, the piecious m.irblis, the honiet ol>servo<l witli secret joy tlie [irogress of 
arts, and the artists of the Asiatic cities. In the their mutual destruction; and, in the midst of 
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the Persian triumphs, he ventured to foretell, 
that befoie many years should elapse, victory 
would again return to the banners of the 
Ivoinaiis .'’ ' 

At the time when this prediction 
iil'rM’ul. is said to have been delivered, no 
A.D. tnu- 1 >> 2 . pi.Qpj,^.(.y could be more distant fiom 
its accomplishment, since the first t\>L*lve years 
ot‘ Herachus announced the approaching disso- 
lution of the empire. If the motives of Cliosroes 
had been pure and honourable, he must have 
ended the quarrel «ith the death of Phocas, and 
he would have embraced, as his best ally, the 
fortunate African who had so generously avenged 
the injuries of his benefactor .Maurice. The pro- 
secution of the war revealed the true character 
of the haiharian; and the suppliant embassies of 
Heraclius to beseech his clemency, that lie would 
spare the innocent, accept a tribute, and give 
peace to the world, were rejected vv ith contempt- 
uous silence or insolent menace. Syria, Egypt, 
and the provinces of Asia, were subdued by the 
Persian arms; while Europe, from tlie confines 
of Istria to the long wall of Thrace, was op- 
pressed by the Avars, unsatiated with the blood 
and rapine of the Italian war. They had coolly 
massacred their male captives in tlie sacred field 
of Pannonia ; the women and children were re- 
duced to servitude, and the noblest virgins were 
abandoned to the promiscuous lust of the barba- 
rians. The amorous mation who opciu-d the 
gates of Friuli, passed a sliort night in tlie arms 
of her royal lover; the next evening, Romilda 
was condemned to the embraces of twelve Avars, 
and the third day the Lomliard princess was im- 
paled in the sight of the camp, while the chagan 
observed with a cruel smile, that such a husband 
was the fit recomponce of her lewdness ami per- 
fidy , ’<'0 By these implacable enemies, Heraclius, 
on either side, was insulted and besieged ; and 
the Roman empire was reduced ti) the walls of 
Constantinople, with the remnant of Greece, 
Italy, and Africa, and some maritime cities, 
from Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic coa'.t. 
After the lo'-s of Egypt, the capital was afflicted 
by- famine and pestilence ; and the emperor, in- 
capalile i>f resistance, and hopedes*, of relief, had 
re'-olved to traiisfer hi-, per'>on and government 
to the more secure residence of Carthage. Ills 
ships were already la<len with the tie.isures of 
the palace; but Ids fiightwas arrested by the ■ 
patriarch, wiio armed the pow ers of religion in 
the defence of his country, led Heraclius to the 
altar of St. Sophia, and extorted a solemn oath, 
that he would live and die witli the peojile whom 
God had intrusted to his care. The chagan was 
encamped in the ])laius of Thrace ; but he dis- 
semfiled his perfidious designs, and s<>Iiciteil an 
interview with the emjicior near the town of 
H eraclea. Their reconciliation was celebrated 
with equestri in games; the senate anil p -ople. 
in tlieir gayest apparel, resorted to tlie festival of 


peace ; and the Avars beheld, with envy' and de- 
siie, the spectacle of Roman luxury. On a sud- 
den, the hippodrome was encompassed by the 
Scythian cavalry, who had pressed their secret 
and nocturnal march : the tremendous sound of 
the cliagan’s whip gave the signal of the assault ; 
and Heraclius, wrapping his diadem round his 
arm, was saved, w ith extreme hazard, by the 
fleetness of his horse. So rapid was the pursuit, 
that the Avars almost entered the golden gate of 
Constantinople with the flying crowds but 
the plunder of the suburbs rewarded their trea- 
son. and they' transported beyond the Danube 
two hundred and seventy thousand captives. On 
the shore of Chalcedon, the emperor held a safer 
conference with a more honourable foe, who, 
before Heraclius descended from his galley, sa- 
luted with reverence and pity the majesty of the 
purple. The friendly offer of Sain, He solicits 
the Persian general, to conduct an peace, 
embassy to the presence of the Great King, was 
accepted with the warmest gratitude ; and the 
prayer for pardon and peace was humbly pre- 
sented by the praetorian prefect, the pracfect of 
the city', and one of the first ecclesiastics of the 
patriarchal church. 72 But the lieutenant of Chos- 
roes had fatally mistaken the intentions of his 
master. It was not an embassy,” said the 
tyrant of Asia ; “ it was tlie person of Hera- 
“ dill'., bound in chains, that he should have 

brought to the foot of my throne. I will 
“ never give peace to the emperor of Rome till 
“ he lias abjured his crucified God. and embraced 
“the wor-*liip of the sun.” Sain was flayed 
alive, according to the iniiuman practice of his 
country ; and the separate and rigorous confine- 
ment of the ambassadors violated the law of 
nations, and the faith of an express stipulation. 
Yet the experience of six years at length per- 
suaded the Persian monarch to renounce the 
conquest of Constantinople, and to specifv the 
annual tribute or ransom of the Roman empire : 
atliousaml talents of gold, a tliousand talents of 
silver, a thousand silk robes, a thousand horses, 
and a thousand virgins. Heraclius subscribed 
these ignominious terms ; but the time and 
sjiace which he obtained to collect such treasures 
fHim the poverty of tlie East was industriously 
employed in the preparations of a bold and des- 
])erate attack. 

Of the ciiar.ictcrs conspicuous in 
history, tliatof Heraclius is one of the 
most extraonlinary and inconsist- an. 62i. 
ent. In the first and the last years of a long reign, 
the emperor appears to be the slave of sloth, of 
pleasure, or of superstition ; the careless and 
impotent spectator of the public calamities. But 
the languid mists of the morning and evening 
are separated by the brightness of the meridian 
siiii : the Arcadius of the palace arose the 
Caesar of the camp; and the honour of Rome 
and Heraclius was gloriously retrieved by the 
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exploits and trophies of six adventurous cam- 
paigns. It was tlie duty of the Byzantine liisto- 
rians to have revealed t!ie causes of his slumber 
an<i vigilance. At this distance, we can only 
conjecture that he was endowed with more per- 
Sv)nal courage than political resolution j that he 
was detained by the charms, and perhaps the 
arts, of his niece Martina, w ith whom, after the 
death of Eudocia, he contracted an incestuous 
marriage ; ‘3 and that he j ielded to the base 
advice of the counsellors, who urged as a funda- 
mental law, that the life of the empe»or should 
never be exposed in the field. Perhaps he was 
awakened by the last insolent demand of the 
Persian conqueror ; but at the moment when 
Heraclius assumed the spirit of an hero, the 
only hopes of the Romans were drawn from the 
vicissitudes of fortune, which might tlireaten the 
proud prosperity of Chosroes, and must be fa- 
vourable to those who had attained the lowest 
peiiod of depression."^ To provide for the ex- 
penses of war, was the first care of the emperor; 
and for the purpose of collecting the tribute, he 
was allowed to solicit the benevolence of the 
Eastern provinces. But the revenue no longer 
flowed in the usual channels ; the credit of an 
arbitrary prince is annihilated by his power ; 
and tlie courage of Heraclius was first displayed 
in daring to liorrow the consecrated wealth of 
churches, under the solemn vow of restoring, 
with usurj', whatever he had been compelled to 
employ in the service of religion and of the 
empire. The clergy themselves appear to have 
sympathised with the public distress; and the 
discreet patriarch of .Vlexandria, without admit- 
ting the precedent of saciiloge, asMsted In's sove- 
reign l)y the miraculous or seasonable revelation 
of a secret treasure. Of the soldiers who had 
conspired with Phocas, only two were found to 
have survived the stroke of time and of the bar- 
Lenans ; 7T the lo'ss, even of these seditious vete- 
rans, was imperfectly supplied by the new levies 
of Heraclius ; and the gohl of the sanctuary 
united, in the same camp, the names, and anus, 
and languages, of the East and West. He would 
have been content with the neutrality of the 
Avars ; and his friendly entreaty, that the chagan 
w ould act, not as the enemy, but as the guard- 
ian, of tile empire, was accompanied with a 
more persuasive donative of two hundred thou- 
sand pieces of gold. Two days after the festival 
of Easter, the emperor, exchanging his purple 
for the simple garb of a penitent and warrior,78 


gave the signal of his departure. To the faith of 
the people Heraclius recommended his children ; 
the civil and militarv' powers were vested in the 
mo>st deserving luind->, and the discretion of the 
patriaich and senate was authorised to save or 
surrender the city, if they shouUl be oppressed iu 
his absence l)y the superior foree'^ of the enemy. 

The neighbouring hemhts of dial- ^ 

o c* _r> tirst expwi- 

cedon were covered with tents and tionotUera- 
arms : but if the new levies of Hera- ti e i 
cHus had been rashly led to the 
attack, the victory of the Persians in the sight 
of Constantinople might have been the last 
day of the Roman empire. As imprudent 
would it have been to advance into the pro- 
vinces of Asia, leaving their innumerable ca- 
valry to intercept his convoys, and continually 
to hang on the lassitude and disorder of his rear. 
But the Greeks were still masters of the sea ; a 
fleet of galleys, transports, and storeships, was 
assembled in the harbour ; the barbarians con- 
sented to embark ; a steady wind carried them 
tlirough the Hellespont ; the western and 
southern coast of Asia Minor lay on their left 
hand ; the spirit of their chief was first displayed 
in a storm ; and even the eunuchs of his train 
were excited to suffer and to work by the ex- 
ample of their master. He landed his troops 
on the confines of Syria and Cilicia, in the Gulf 
of Scanderoon, where the coast suddenly turns to 
the south ; and ins discernment was expressed 
ill the choice of this important post.50 From 
all sides, the scattered garrisons of the maritime 
cities and the mountains might repair with speed 
and safety to his Imperial standard. Tlie na- 
tural fortifications of Cilicia protected, and even 
concealed, the enmp of Heraclius, which was 
pitched near Is^us, on the same ground where 
Alexander had vampiisheJ the host of Darius. 
The angle which the emperor occupied, was 
deeply indented into a vast semicircle of the 
Asiatic, Armenian, and Syrian provinces; and 
to whatsoever point of the circumference he 
should direct his attack, it was easy for him to 
dissemble liis own motions, and to prevent those 
of the enemy. In the camp of Issus, the Ro- 
man general reformed the sloth and disorder of 
tlie veterans, and educated the new recruits in 
the knowledge and practice of military virtue. 
Unfolding the miraculous image of Christ, he 
urged them to revent^e the holy altars vvhich bad 
been profaned by the worshippers of fire : ad- 
dressing them by the endearing appellations of 
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sons and brethren, he deplored the public and 
private wrongs of the republic. The subjects of 
a monarch were persuaded that they fought in 
the cau-^e of freedom; and a similar enthusiasm 
w as communicated to the foreign mercenaries, 
who must have viewed with equal indifference 
the interest of Rome and of Persia. Heraclius 
himself, with the skill and patience of a cen- 
turion, inculcated the lessons of the school of 
Uctics, and the soldiers were assiduously trained 
in the use of their weapons, and the exercises 
and evolutions of the field. The cavalrv' and in- 
fantry in light or heavy armour w ere divided into 
two parties; the trumpets were fixed in the centre, 
and tlieir signals directed the march, the charge, 
the retreat, or pursuit ; the direct or oblique order, 
the deep or extended phalanx ; to represent in 
fictitious combat the operations of genuine war. 
Whatever liardship the emperor imposed on the 
troops, he inflicted with equal seventy on him- 
self ; their labour, tlieir diet, their sleep, w'ere 
measured by the inflexible rules of discipline ; 
and, without despising the enemy, they were 
taught to repose an implicit confidence in their 
owm valour and the wisdom of their leader. 
Cilicia was soon encompassed with the Persian 
anns ; but their cavalry hesitated to enter the 
defiles of Mount Taurus, till they were circum- 
vented by the evolutions of Heraclius, wlio in- 
sensibly gained their rear, whiUt he appeared to 
present his front in order of battle. By a false 
motion, which seemed to threaten Armenia, he 
drew them, against their wishes, to a general 
action. They were tempted hy tiie artful dis- 
order of his camp ; but when they advanced to 
combat, the ground, the sun, and the expect- 
ation of both armies, were unpropitious to the 
barbarians ; the Romans successfully repeated 
their tactics in a field of battle,''' and the event 
of the day declared to the world, that tlie Per- 
sians were not invincible, and that an hero was 
invented with the purple. Strong in victory 
and fame, Heraclius boldly asceudeil the heights 
of 3Iount Taurus, directed his march througli 
tile plains of Cappadocia, and established his 
troops for the winter season, in safe and plen- 
tiful quarters on the hanks of the river Halvs.^- 
His soul was superior to the vanity of en- 
tertaining Constantinople with an imperfect 
triumph: but the presence of the emperor was 
indispensably reijuiied to sootlie the restless and 
rapacious spirit of the Avars. 

Since tiie days of Seipio and Ilaniiibal, no 
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bolder enterprise had been attempted 

than that which Heraclius achieved evi’,th°nn, 

for the deliverance of the empire. ^ 

He permitted the Persians to oppress 
for awhile the provinces, and to Insult with im- 
punity the capital of the East ; wliile the Ro- 
man emperor explored his perilous way through 
the Black Sea,''+ and the mountains of Ar- 
menia, penetrated into the heart of I\’rsia,^^ 
and recalled the armies of the Great King to 
the defence of their bleeding country. With a 
select baud of five thousand soldiers, Heraclius 
sailed from Constantinople to Trebizond ; as- 
sembled his forces which had wintered in the 
Pontic regions ; and from the mouth of the 
Phasis to the Caspian Sea, encouraged his sub- 
jects and allies to march with the successor of 
Constantine under the faithful and victorious 
banner of the cross. When the legions of Lucui- 
lus and Pompey first passed the Euphrates, they 
blushed at their easy victory over the natives of 
Armenia. But the long experience of war had 
hardened the minds and bodies of that etteminate 
people; their zeal and bravery were approved in 
the service of a declining empire ; they al)hc)rred 
and feared tlie usurpation of the house of Sassan, 
and the memory of persecution envenomed their 
pious hatred of the enemies of Clirist. The 
limits of Armenia, as it had been ceded to the 
emperor Maurice, extended as far as the Araxes ; 
the river submitted to the indignity of a bridge, *>0 
and Hernclius, in tlie footsteps of Alarc .\ntony, 
advanced towards the city of Tauris or Gand- 
zaca,'^“ the ancient and modern capital of one of 
tlie provinces of Media. At the head of forty 
thousaiul men, Cliosroes liimself had returned 
fjoin some distant expedition to oppose the pro- 
gress of the Roman arms ; but he retreated on the 
approach of Heraclius, declining the generous 
alternative of peace or of battle. Instead of 
half a million of iiihulihants, which have liten 
a-vciibed to Tauris under the reign of the Sophi*,, 
ihe city contained no more tlian three thousand 
housca ; but the value of the royal treasures was 
enhanced by a tradition, that they were the 
spoils of CiTesus, which had been transported 
ny Cyrus from the citadel of Sardes. The 
rapii.1 cunqufsts of Heraclius were suspended 
, oiiiy !>y the winter season ; a motive of jirudence, 
or superstition,'^ determined his retreat into the 
province of Albania, along the shores of the 
Cu'-pian ; and his tents were most probably 
pitched in the plains of slogan, '' ' the tavourite 
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encampment of Oriental princes. In the course 
of this successful inroad, he signalised the zeal 
and revenge of a Christian emperor : at his com- 
mand, the soldiers extinguished the fire, and 
destroyed the temples, of the Magi ; the statues 
of Chosroes, who aspired to divine honours, 
were abandoned to the flames ; and the ruins of 
Thcbanna or Ormia,'0 which had given birth 
to Zoroaster himself, made some atonement for 
the injuries of the holy sepulchre. A purer 
spirit of religion was shown in tlie relief and de- 
liverance of fifty thousand captives. Heraclius 
was rewarded by their tears and grateful ac- 
clamations ; but this wise measure, which spread 
the fame of his benevolence, diffused the mur- 
murs of the Persians against the pride and ob- 
stinacy of their own sovereign. 

Amidst the glories of the succeerling cam- 
paign, Heraclius is almost lost to our eyes, and 
to those of the Byzantine historians.‘-i From 
the spacious and fruitful plains of Albania, the 
empeior ajipcars to follow tlie chain of Ilyr- 
canian mountains, to descend into the province 
of Media or Iiak, and to carry his victorious 
arms as far as the loyal cities of Casbin and Is- 
pahan, which had never been aiiproached by a 
Roman conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of 
his kingdom, the powers of Cliosrocs were 
already recalled from the Nile and the Bos- 
phorus, and three formidable armies surrounded, 
in a distant and hostile land, the camp of the 
emperor. The Colchian allies prepared to de- 
sert his standard ; and the fears of the bravest 
veterans were e.vpressed, rather than concealed, 
by their desponding silence. Be not terrified,’* 
“ said the intrepid Heraclius, “ by the multi- 

tilde of your foes. ^Vith the ai(l of Heaven, 
“ one llonian may triumph over a thousand 
“ barbarians. But if we devote our lives for the 
“ salvation of our bietliien, we shall obhiin the 
** crown of martyrJoin. anil our immortal reward 
“ will be liberally paid by God and po-sterity.” 
These magnanimous sentiments were supported 
by the vigour of his actions. He repelled the 
threefold attack of the Per'^'ans, improved the 
divisions of their chiefs, and, by a well-concerted 
train of marches, retreats, and successful actions, 
finally chased them from the field into the for- 
tified cities of Media and Assyria. In the se- 
verity of the winter season, Sabaraza deemed 
himself secure in the walls of Salban ; he was 
surprised by the activity of Heraclius, who 
divided his troops, and performed a laborious 
marcii in the silence of the night. The flat 
roofs of the houses were defended with useless 
valour against the darts and torclies of tlie Ro- 
mans : the satraps ami nobles of iVrsin, with 
tlieir wives and cliildren, and the flower i»f their 
martial vouth. were either slain or in.ade jiri- 
soners. The general escaped by a precipitate 
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flight, but his golden armegr was the prize of 
the conqueror ; and the soldiers of Heraclius 
enjoyed the wealth and repose which thej had 
so nobly deserved. On the return of spring, 
the emperor traversed in seven days the moun- 
tains of Curdistan, and passed without resist- 
ance the rapid stream of the Tigris. Oppressed 
bv the weight of their spoils and captives, the 
Roman army halted iindi^r the walls of Ainida ; 
and Heraclius informed the senate of Constan- 
tinople of his safety and success, which they 
had already felt by the retreat of the besiegers. 
The bridges of the Euphrates were destroyed 
by the Persians ; hut as soon as the emperor 
had discovered a ford, they hastily retired to 
defend the banks of the Sarus,9-2 in Cilicia. 
That river, an impetuous torrent, was about 
three hundred feet broad, the bridge w'as for- 
tified with strong turrets, and the banks were 
lined with barbaiian archers. After a bloody 
conflict, which continued till the evening, the 
Romans prevailed in the assault, and a Persian 
of gigantic size was slain and tlirown into the 
Sarus by the hand of the emperor himself. 
The enemies were dispersed and dismayed; 
Heraclius pursued his march to Stbaste iu Cap- 
padocia; and at the expiration of three years, 
the same coast of the Euxine applauded his 
return from a long and victorious expedition, ^5 
Instead of skirmishing on the fron- pei rerance of 
tier, the two monarchs who disputed Corotarunopie 

, . ' j , • iTom the rci- 

the empire of the East aimed their siaiis.tnd Avars, 
desperate strokes at the lieart of their 
rival. The military force of Persia was wasted 
by the marclics and combats of tw enty years, and 
many of the veterans, who had survived the pe- 
rils of the ^word and the climate, were still de- 
tained in the foitresses of Egypt and Syria. But 
the revenge and ambition of Chosroes exhausted 
hi', kingiloin ; and the new levies of subjects, 
strangers, and slaves, were divided into three for- 
midable bodies.' The first army of fifty thousand 
men, illustiious by the ornament and title of 
the gohlen sjjt'ars^ was destined to march against 
Heraclius; the second was stationed to prevent 
his junction with the troops of his brother Tlieo- 
dorus ; and the third was commanded to besiege 
Constantinople, and to second the operations 
of the chagan, with whom the Persian king had 
ratified a treaty of alliance and partition. Sar- 
bar, the general of the third army, penetrated 
through the provinces of Asia to the well-known 
camp of Chalccdon, and amused himself with 
the destruction of the sacred and profane 
buildings of the Asiatic suburbs, while he im- 
patiently waited the arrival of his Scythian 
friends on the opposite side of the Bosphorus. 
On the tv\cnty-ninth of June, thirty thousand 
barbarians, the vanguard of the ..\vars, forced 
the long wall, and drove into the capital a pro- 

frf'in T auTi«, ra«l.n half wav them i de Taver* 

nier, tf>m i. p f V s*> ). 

‘Ji Vt ten fr*’m the armv of the tournrer Cvnia 

pas'crt *he '•■m.., fhre*' pivthra ttx i re.i ith tf.e Pyrait ti'.. i ^ta4l'!um 
m bre.«iith. rv. p f trthir to the eiit (Xeiioplioij Aaabas. 

!. ’ p ~~u C‘> 

‘•1 <,e<-rce cif Pi'idit (r.e'I AS-irn un . 2 Ifi— 2^ '> p. 4^.1 ce’ebrate* 
»ith fnit*" the r , nr a o'urvt! of the tlirte c.injpajgti, i v*S' 
aiTi-'isi the 1 •■j-'an'. 

y 4 Pt taTm-, 1 Ar.n.'f iti.mes .ui Ni.'et'hrnim, p fi’2. fio i-'a ' di5< r-.ii i- 
n.Ves the name>. aid arttons of five Persian generais who were 6ucct.« 
aiveiv aent Herttclius. 
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miscuous crowd of peasants, citizens, and sol- 
diers. Foufscore thousand 9^ of his native sub- 
jects, and of the vassal tribes of Gepidae, Russians, 
BuJ^^arians, and Sclavonians, advanced under 
tlie standard of the chagan ; a montli was spent 
in marches and negotiations, but the whole city 
was invested on the thirty-first of July, from the 
suburbs of Pera and Galata to the BlachcrnjB 
and seven towers ; and the inhabitants descried 
with terror the flaming signals of the European 
and Asiatic shores. In tlie mean nhile the ma- 
gistrates of Constantinople repeatedly strove to 
purchase the retreat of tlie chagan : but their 
deputies were rejected and insulted ; and he 
suffered the patricians to stand before Ids tlirone, 
wliile the Persian envoys, in silk robes, were 
seated by his side. You see,” said the haughty 
barbarian, “the proofs of my perfect union with 
“ the Great King ; and his lieutenant is ready 
“ to send into my camp a select band of three 
“ thousand warroirs. Presume no longer to 
“ tempt your master with a partial and inadc- 
“ quate ransom : your wealth and your city are 
“ the only presents worthy of my acceptance. 
“ For yourselves, I shall permit you to depait, 
“ each with an under-garment, and a shirt ; and, 

at my entreaty, my friend Sarbar will not re- 
“ fuse a passage through his lines. Your ab- 
“ sent prince, even now’ a captive or a fugitive, 
“ has left Constantinople to its fate ; nor can you 
“ escape the arms of the Avars and Persians, 
“ unless you could soar into air like birds, un- 
“ less like fishes you could dive into the waves.” ‘-6 
During ten successive days, the capital was as- 
saulted by the Avars, who had made some pro- 
gress in the science of attack ; they advanced to 
sap or batter the wall, under the cover of the 
impenetrable tortoise ; their engines discharged 
a perpetual volley of stones and darts ; and 
twelve lofty towers of wood exalted the com- 
batants to the height of the neighbouring ram- 
parts. But the senate and people were animated 
by the spirit of Ileraclius, who had detached to 
their relief a body of twelve tliousand cuirassiers; 
the powers of fire and mechanics were used w itii 
superior art and success in the defence of Con- 
stantinople ; and the galleys, with two and three 
ranks of oars, commanded the Bosphoais, and 
rendered tlie Persians the idle spectators of the 
defeat of their allies. The Avars were repulsed; 
a fleet of Sclaionian canoes was destroyed in tlie 
harbour ; the vassals of the chagan threatened to 
desert, his provisions wore exhausted, and after 
burning his engines, he gave the signal of a slow 
and formidable retreat. The deiotion of the 
Romans ascribed this signal deliverance to the 
Virgin Mary; but the mother of Christ would 

9'» Thi<; nximher of eicht tnvri vU 'peofied fJeorse of F.sid*'* 
(Btll- Ahar .il'.M The poet •U—SS.) cirar), ir.ttinfe. thu the •.,! 
chijfan Iive<i till the reitm ot IltrarUu'. ar.c! fh it he. s*m and -h* - 
ceswjr wa.s iHim of a foreign m”thir Vet Fcwinni (Annot.it. j>. >7 ) 
ha’s jtiven another intertiretation to thi-. pa-N-nre 

Ot" A bm!, -i fmj;. a inmi'e, and five .arrmw, had been the pr^nnt 
of the Scythian kintf to I)ariu> (Her<dof. i »v r. IVl, 13‘2 1 Sui,«ti- 
tue* une lettre a ces 'igi.e« (-.ays Roiisvenu. with mn«h Bi.ai t i-te) 
plus e'le >era m«'na< ante niotn- eilc etfrayera ce iie >eTa qu iint fin- 
larunnadi riont Danu"' n eut fuit que nre (Kmiie, tom. in p.ltfi.i. 
Yet I im.ch question whether the senate and people of Constantinople 

97 . • -a minute and m- 

■ . of Tun-tanunople. 

The* and a faint lixiht 

may * . • . • i • , Pisidia, who has 

■ . I i' li, 1 . , . i to comroemorate 

this atupicioos event. 


surely have condemned their inhuman murder 
of the Persian envoys, wlio were entitled to the 
rights of humanity, if they were not protected by 
the laws of nations."/ 

After the division of his army, 

Heraelius prudently retired to the Cunquestb of 
banks of the Phasis, from whence 
he maintained a defensive war against the fifty 
thousand gold ‘-.jiears of Persia. His anxiety 
was relieved by the deliverance of Constanti- 
nople ; his hopes were confirmed by a victory of 
his hrotlier Theodorus; and to the hostile league 
of Chosroes with the Avars, the Roman emperor 
opposed the useful and honourable alliance of 
the Turks. At his liberal inxitation, the horde 
of Chozars"^ transported their tents from the 
plains of the Volga to the mountains of Geor- 
gia ; HeracUus received them in the neiglibour- 
hood of Teflis, and the khan with his nobles 
dismounted from their horses, if we may credit 
the Greeks, and fell prostrate on the ground, to 
adore the purple of the Ca?sar. Such voluntary 
homage and important aid were entitled to the 
warmest acknow ledgments ; and the emperor, 
taking off his own diadem, placed it on the head 
of the Turkish prince, whom he saluted with 
a tender embrace and the appellation of son. 
After a sumptuous banquet, he presented Ziebel 
with tlie plate and ornaments, the gold, the 
gems, and the silk, which had been used at the 
Imperial table, and, with his own hand, distri- 
buted rich jewels and earrings to his new allies. 
In a secret inters iew, he produced the portrait 
of his daughter Eudocia, 99 condescended to flat- 
ter the barliarian with the promise of a fair and 
august bride, obtained an immediate succour of 
forty thousand horse, and negotiated a strong 
diversion of the Turkish arms on the side of the 
Oxiis.^*^ The Persians, in their turn, retreated 
with precipitation ; in the camp of Edessa, He- 
raclius rexiewed an army of seventy thousand 
Romans and strangers ; and some montlis were 
successfully employed in the recovery of the 
cities of S\ria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, 
whose fortifications had been imperfectly re- 
stored. Sarbar still maintained the important 
station of Chalcedon : hut the jealousy of Chos- 
roes, or the artifice of Heraclius, soon alienated 
the miiul of that powerful satrap from the service 
of his king and countr}’. A messenger was in- 
tercepted with a real or fictitious mandate to 
the cad.-u-igan, or second in command, directing 
him to send, without delay, to the throne, the 
head of a guilty or unfortunate general. The 
despatches were transmitted to Sarbar himself; 
and as soon as ho read the sentence of his own 
death, he dexterously inserted the names of four 

r-c -..1 -t .V ov 1 -A ■- .V-" . -*l- -.S ivl>| 

9!) Ki-ij'haiii.i. or fbe otiIv dauchter <»f Heraclitis and his 

fiv'.t vnfp tudiiia. wi, Iior.i a' ( i^H'ratninople on th** 7th of July, 

A !• fill. bapn/i-(l the 1 ''th of Aucust, and 1 rowned (in the oratory 
of >t s-fplien in tbe p.iJace) the Ith ot October of the 'ime >ear. 
At this mne 'he vra' about titteen. Kudo. la vra- afterwards sent to 
her Turkish husbind, J.ut the news of his death stojip, d her jour- 
r.ev, and twevented the consummation (Ducam;e, Faniiujt’ Bizaiitin. 
P 'll’' >• a 

HU) Fllmacin flfi^r. Saracen, p. 13— Ifi.) etves «ntne runoos and 
prottable fac*- hut his numbers ar»* rather too hieh — Ro- 

mms as.-enibled at Edessa — 5'Hi,(i00 Persians killed at Xmeveh. 
The abatement of A cypher is scarcely enough to restore his sanity. 
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hundred officers, assembled a military council, 
and asked the cadariiian, whether he was pre- 
paied to execute the coininands iff' their tyrant? 
Tlie Persian's unaiiiinuusly declared, that Chos- 
roes had forfeited the hceptre ; a sei>arate treaty 
wxis concluded witli the government of Constan- 
tiiiople ; and if some considerations of honour or 
policy restrained Sarbar from joining the stand- 
ard of lleracUus, the emperor was assured, that 
he might prosecute, without inteiruption, his 
designs of victory and peace. 

Deprived of liis firmest support, 
and doubtful of the lidelity of his 
A D. w, , tjiii.jycts, the greatness of Chosroes 
was still conspicuous in its ruins. The number 
of five hundred thousand may be interpreted as 
an Oriental metaphor, to describe the men and 
arms, the horses and elepluuUs, that covered 
Media and Assyria against the invasion of Ile- 
raclius. Yet the Homans boldly advanced from 
the Araxes to the Tigris, and the timid prudence 
of Uhazates w as content to follow tliem by forced 
marehts through a desolate countiy, till be re- 
ceived a peremptory mandate to risk the fate of 
Persia in a decisive battle. Eastward of the 
Tigris, at the end of the bridge of Mo^al, the 
great Nineveh had foimerly been erected: 
tlie city, and even the ruins of the city, had long 
since disappeared:^'^- the vacant space afforded 
a spacious field for the operations of the two 
armies. But these operations are neglected by 
the Byzantine historians, and, like the authors 
of epic poetry and romance, they ascribe the vic- 
tory, not to the military conduct, but to the per- 
sonal valour, of tlicir favourite hero. On this 
niemoi able day, Ileracliu^, on his lioise Phallas. 

surpassed the bravest of hU wai riors . 
Utctuiitr 1 . his lip was pierced vvith a spear, 
the steed was vsoandod in tlie tljigh, 
but he carried his master safe and victorious 
through the tuple phalanx of the barbarians. 
In the heat of the action, three valiant cliiefs 
were Miccessively slam by the sword and lance 
of tile empeior : mong these was Ilha7atcs him- 
self ; he fell like a soldier, but the sight of his 
head scattered gnef and despair tlirough the 
fainting ranks of the Persians. Ilis armour of 
pure and massy gold, the shield of one hundred 
and twenty plates, the swoid and belt, the sad- 
dle and cuirass, adorned the triumpli of Hera- 
cliiis ; and if he had not been faitlff'ul to Clirist 
and his mother, the champion of Home might 
have offered tlie fourth oj-ime spoils to the Ju- 
piter of the Capitol t ’l In the battle of Nine- ! 
veh, wliich was fiercely fought from daybreak 
to the eleventh lumr. tweuty-i.i”ht standard-s, 
beside those which migi t be broken or torn, 
were t.iken fioin tlie Peisuns; the greatest part 
of their army was cut in pieces; and the vitti>rs, 
concealing tlieir own loss, passed the niglit on 


the field. They acknowledged, tliat on this oc- 
casion it was less difficult to kill tlian to dis- 
comfit the soUhers of Chosroes ; amidst the 
bodies of their fiuuds, no more than two bow- 
shots fioin the iiKiny, tiie rcumaut of the l\*r- 
sian c.ivaliy stood firm till the seventh hour of 
the night; ahout the eighth hour they letiied to 
their unriried camp, collected their baggage, and 
di-persed on all sides, fiom the want of oiders 
rather than of resolution. The ililigence of 
IleiacUus vvas not less aihnirahle in the use of 
victory; by a march of forty-eight miles in foot 
and twenty hours, his vanguard occupied the 
bridges of the great and the lesser Zab ; and the 
cities and palaces of Assyiia were open for the 
first time to the Romans. By a just gradation 
of magnlf^v.nt scenes, they penetrated to the 
royal scat of Dastagerd; and, tliough much of 
the treasure had been removed, and much had 
been exptnded, the remaining wealth appears to 
have exceeded their hope^*. and even to have 
satiated their avarice. \Vhatevcr could not be 
easily transported they coiisiimetl with fire, that 
Chosroes miglit feel the anguish of those wounds, 
winch he had so often infiicted oii the provinces 
of the empire ; and justice might allow the ex- 
cuse, if the desolation had been confined to the 
works of regal luxury, if national hatred, military 
licence, and religious zeal, had not wasted with 
equ<il rage the habitations and tlie temples of tlie 
guiltless subject. The recovery of three hundred 
Roman standards, and the deliverance of tha 
numerous captives of Edes&a and Alexandria, 
reflect a purer glory on the arms of Heraclius. 
From the palace of Daffagcrd, he pursued 
Ills inarch within a few miles of 3Iodain or 
Cteviphon, till lie was stopped, on the banks of 
tlie Arba, by the difficulty of the passage, the 
rigiHir of the seaMfii, and perhaps tlie fame of an, 
im[)iegnable c.iiiital. The return of the emperor 
is marked by the modern name of the city of 
Sherhzour; he fortunately pu'^sed Mount Zara, 
befoie tlie snow, wliicli Eli incessantly thirty- 
funr days ; and the citizens of Gandzaca, or 
Tauiis, were compelled to entertain his soldiers 
and their horses with an hospitable reception. 

AVhen the ambition of Chosroes fuahtof 
was reduced to the defence of his 
hereditary kingdom, the love of 
glory, or even the sense of shame, should have 
urged him to meet his rival in the field. In the 
battle of Nineveh, his courage might have taught 
the Persians to vanquish, or he might have fallen 
with honour by the lance of a Roman emperor. 
The successor of Cyrus chose rather, at a secure 
distance, to expect the event, to assemble the re- 
lics of the tlefeat, and to retire by iHea''Ured steps 
before the march of Heraclius, till he beheld w ith 
a sigh the once lovid rnau'-ions of Dastagerd. 
Both his frienils and enemies were persuaded. 
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that it was tlie intention of Chosroes to bury 
himsL'If under the ruins of the city and palace : 
and as both might have been equally adverse to 
his flight, the monarch of Asia, with Sira, and 
three concubines, escaped through an hole in the 
wall nine days before the arrival of the Romans. 
The slow anil stately procession in which he 
showed himself to the prostrate crowd, was 
changed to a rapid and secret journey ; and the 
first evening lie lodged in the cottage of a pea- 
sant, whose humble door would scarcely give 
admittance to the Great King. His super- 
stition was subdued by fear i on the thinl day, 
he entered with joy the fortifications of CtesU 
phon ; yet he still doubted of his safety till he 
had opposed the river Tigris to the pursuit of the 
Romans. The discovery of his flight agitated 
witli terror and tumult the palace, the city> and 
tlie camp of Dastagerd: the satraps hesitated 
whether they had most to fear from their sove- 
reign or the enemy ; and the females of the 
haram w'ere astonished and pleased by the sight 
of mankind, till the jealous husband of tinee 
thousand wives again confined them to a more 
distant castle. At his command, the army of 
Dastagerd retreated to a new camp : the front 
was covered by the Arba, and a line of two hun- 
dred elephants ; the troops of the more distant 
provinces successively arrived, and tlie vilest do- 
mestics of the king and satraps were enrolled for 
the last defence of tlie throne. It was still in the 
powder of Chosroes to obtain a reasonable peace; 
and he was repeatedly pressed by the messengers 
of Heraclius, to spare the blood of his subjects, 
and to relieve an humane conqueror from the 
painful duty of carrying fire and sword through 
the fairest countries of Asia. But the pride of 
the Persian had not yet sunk to the level of his 
fortune ; he derived a momentary confidence 
from the retreat of the emperor ; he w«pt with 
impotent rage over the ruins of his Assyrian 
palaces and disregarded too long the ri^ng mur- 
murs of the nation, who complained that their 
lives and fortunes w'cre sacriliced to the obstinacy 
of an old man. I’hat unhappy old man wa, 
hini'-elf tortured with the •>har{>est pains both of 
mind and body ; and, in the con'.ciousness of his 
approatiiing end, he re-.ol'ed tt> fix' the tiara on 
tlie head of I\Ienla/.i, liie most fa\onre<i of his 
soil'.. But tlie will of Cho>r<‘cs was no longer 
revered, anti Siroe'^, ''ho gloried in tlie rank and 
meiJt of his mother Sira, had conspired witli the 
rnalecunteiits and anticipate tlic rights 

of primogeniture. 1'"' 'rvventy-two satraps, tliev 
st\led the^l^eI\es patriot^, "ere tempted liy the 
wealth and lioiiouis of a nc'v rtiVn • to the sol- 
diers, the heir of Cluisrocs jiromiseil an increase 
of pay ; to the Christian'., the free cxerci-e of 
their religion ; to the captives lilierty and re- 
wards j and to the nation, instant peace and the 

in. The Tronic of TT e"j'h are n nnrkable ^ 'tTfrynf 

er^ i-"v ' hij (fi ih'i ' Vininjj |inn< « »h>J «1 k- 

i over a projwi'itj to war ^hou’d rep> altdW transenb. and translate 
siach . tc-ti-.. 

V 'I he lu'henfir nimti-e of the f VI <.f Chosroes U contained in 
the ietfer of Hen. lais ILhron. Fa.chaU r 5VS ) and the history rtf 
a-cs p liTl !. 

Ii)7 On the hrst rumour of the deith of Chosroes, -in He^cliad m 
fw- canUK -a-Ls m.t'ntiy o'lhu'Jrd at ' onstantinoji'e hy licirce of 
hi'idi* (p ‘»7— I- ' pn.-st •’od a m.^hl tcjs 
I' l the daitination < t tlie piilihc eiitm> tv raprapm, ▼. 5t>-) 

but luch ia«A) r^xaige la uiitkorth> of a kutg and a conquerin'; and X 


reduction of taxes. It was determined by the 
conspirators, that Siroes, with tlie ensigns of roy- 
alty, should appear in the camp ; and if the enter- 
prise should fail, his escape was contrived to the 
Imperial court. But the new monarch was saluted 
with unanimous acclamations; the He is depo-wi, 
flight of Cho-irues (\et where could 
he have fled?) was rudely arrested, 
eighteen sons were massacred before Feb.iis. 
his face, and he was thrown into a dungeon, 
where he expired on the fifth day. The Greeks 
and modern Persians luiiuitely describe how 
Chosroes w'as insulted, and famished, and tor- 
tured, by the command of an inhuman son, who 
so far surpassed the example of hi'^ father : but 
at the time of his death, what tongue would 
relate the story of the parricide ? what eye could 
penetrate into the tower of darkneas 9 .According 
to the faith and mercy of his Christian enemies, 
he sunk without hope into a still deeper abyss 
and it will not be denied, that tyrants of every 
age and sect are the best entitled to such infernal 
abodes. The glory of the house of Sassan ended 
with the life of Chosroes: his unnatural son en- 
joyed only eight months the fiuit of his crimes : 
and in the space of four years, the regal title was 
assumed by nine candidates, who disputed, with 
the sword or dagger, the fragments of an ex- 
hausted monarchy. Every province, and each city 
of I^ersia, was the scene of independence, of dis- 
cord, and of blood, and the state of anarchy pre- 
vailed about eight years longer, till the factions 
were silenced and united under the common 
yoke of the Arabian caliphs. '*^8 

As soon as the mountains became Treityof peace 
passable, the emperor received the between the tvo 

i . is , empire.;. 

welcome news of the success oi the .v.d. 62 s, 
conspiracy, the death of Chosroes, &c. 

and the elevation of his eldest son to the throne 
of Persia. The authors of the revolution, eager 
to display their merits in the court or camp of 
Taiiii'., preceded the ambassadors of Siroes, who 
delivered tJie letters of their master to his brother 
the emperor of the Romans, In the language 
of tlie usuiq)er.5 of every age, he imputes his own 
crimes to the Deity, and, without degrading his 
eipial maji.'.ty, he oilers to recvmcile the long liis- 
cord of the two nations, by a ticaty uf peace and 
alliance more durable tlian biass or iiun. The 
conditions of the treaty weie e.isily defined and 
faithfully executed. In the rccoveiy of the 
'.tandaids aiul prisoners which had fallen into the 
iiands of tile Persians, tlie emperor imitated tlie 
example of Augustus . their care of the national 
dignity was celebrated by the jioets of the times, 
but tiic decay of genius may be measured by the 
distance het.'een Horace and George of Pisi- 
dia . the subjects ami brethren of Heraclius were 
redeemed from persecution, slaverv", and exile; 
but. instead of the Roman eagles, the true wood 

am «.irryto find vo much Mack superMitiuti Xnn-p'-jr 

in tli<* 'LtsT ol inru'hu. hi ainioa appl.-'iid'. the p.imcide of Siroo 
aj.a ’1 uic.f i-uo ind lu-tn e 

iHS The Iw-t 1 ^nmtal ac-oiint* of this last peri-rtl of the Sassa- 
nim ka”4js are li.ut-d .n hotjchius fAnniU tom. ii. p 
a*h'» di M mh'es the pam. ule uf '•n ►e-, D’Herhe'of ( Kihlioth^p’e 
tt-p-fi'e, p "sy }, and Assirinniu Uhldiuihei'. Onental. torn. iii. 
p 11' 1-0'. 

l"iy The letter of Sir's-: m the P.asrh'I rhron.rle (p 4^? 1 onfor- 
funatelj e .ds before he t>roci-e<li to bu^irfs;. '1 hi tTt-.arv appidis la 
Its execution ill Uie historic* ot Ti-i-oplioiiea and rsittphonia. 
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of the holy cross was restored to the importunate 
demands of the successor of Constantine. The 
victor was not ambitious of enlarging the weak- 
ness of the empire . the son of Chosroes aban- 
doned without regret the conquests of his father; 
the Tt-rsians who evacuated the cities of Syria j 
and Egypt were honourably conducted to the j 
frontier, and a war which had wounded the vitals 
of the two monarchies, produced no change in 
their external and relative situation. The return 
of Heraclius from Tauris to Constaninople, was 
a perpetual triumph ; and after the exploits of 
six glorious campaigns, he peaceably enjoyed the 
sabbath of his toils. After a long impatience, 
the senate, the clergy, and the people, went forth 
to meet their hero, wdth tears and acclamations, 
with olive branches and innumerable lamps : he 
entered the capital in a chariot drawn by four 
elephants ; and as soon a’a the emperor could 
disengage himself from tlie tumult of public 
joy, he tasted more genuine satisfaction in the 
fm!)race3 of Ids mother and las son. 

The succeeding year was illustrated by a tri- 
umph of a very different kintl, the restitution of 
the true cross to the holy sepulchre. Heraclius 
performed in person the pilgrimage of Jerusalem, 
the identity of the relic was verified l>y the dis- 
creet patriarchjiii and this august ceremony has 
been commemorated by the annual festival of the 
exaltation of the cross. Before the emperor pre- 
sumed to tread the consecrated ground, he was 
instructed to strip himself of the diadem and 
purple, the pomp and vardty of the world : but in 
the judgment of his clergy, the persecution of the 
Jews was more easily reconciled with the precepts 
of the Gospel. He ag<uri ascended his throne to 
receive the congratulations of the ambassadors of 
Fiance and India . and the fame tif M(»scs Alex- 
ander, anil Ileicules,!!- was eclipsed, in the po- 
pular estimation, by the superior merit and gbirv 
of the great Heraclius. Yet the deliverer of tlie 
East was indigent and feeble. Of the rcrsiaii 
spoils, the most valuable portion had been ex- 
pended in the war, distributed to the soldiers, or 
burled, by an unlucky tempest, in the waves of 
the Euxine. The conscience of the emperor v\as 
oppressed by the obligation of restoring the wealth 
of the clergy, which he had borrowed for their 
own defence : a perpetual fund was required to 
satisfy these inexorable creditors ; the provinces, 
already wasted by the arms and avarice of the 
Persians, were compelled to a second payment 
of the same taxes ; and the arrears of a simple 
citizen, the treasurer of Damascus, were com- 
muted to a fine of one hundred thousand pieces 
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I of gold. The loss of two hundred thousand 
I soldiers, ^ 13 who had fallen by the sword, was of 
j less fatal importance than the decay of arts, 

! agriculture, and population, in this long and 
destructive war ; and although a victorious army 
had been formed under the standard of Hera- 
clius, the unnatural effort appears to have ex- 
hausted rather than exercised their strength. 
AVhile the emperor triumphed at Constantinople 
or Jeru^alem, an obscure town on the confines of 
Svria was pillaged by the Saracens, and they cut 
in pieces some troops who advanced to its redief : 
an ordinary and trifling occurrence, had it not 
been the prelude of a mighty revolution. These 
robbers were the apostles of Mahomet; their 
fanatic valour had emerged from the desert ; and 
in the last eight years of his reign, Heraclius lost 
to the Arabs the same provinces which he had 
rescued from the Persians. 
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After the extinction of ])aganism. The irrsrmt:on 
. the Christians in peace and piety Lrn.t. 

I might h.ive enjoved tlieir soHtaiy triumph. But 
the principle of discoid was alive in liieir bosom, 

■ aiul they were more solicitous to explore the 
nature, than to practi'^e the laws, of their 
founder. I have already observed, that the 
disputes of the Tkimty were succeeded by those 
of the Incaukatios ; alike scandalous to the 
I church, alike pernicious to the state, still more 
j minute in their origin, still more durable in 
their effects. It is my design to comprise in the 
present chapter a religious war of two hundred 
and fifty years, to represent the ecclesiastical and 
political schism of the Oriental sects, and to in- 
troduce theii clamorous or sanguinary contests, 
by a modest enijuirv’ into the doctrines of the 
primitive church. i 
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I. A pure man to 


I. A laudable regard for the 


tho Ebionite,. lionour of the first proselytes, has 
countenanced tlie belief, the hope, the wish, that 
the Ebionites, or at least the Nazareiies, were dis- 
tinguished only by their obstinate perseverance in 
tJie practice of the iVIosaic rites. Their churches 
have disappeared, their books are obliterated: 
their obscure freedom might allow a latitude of 
faith, and tlie softness of their infant creed would 
be variously moulded by the zeal or prudence of 
three hundred years. Yet the most charitable 
criticism must refuse those sectaries any know- 
ledge of the pure and proper divinity of Christ. 
Educated in the school of Jewish prophecy and 
prejudice, they had never been taught to elevate 
their hopes above a human and temporal iMes- 
siah.^ If they had courage to hail their king 
when he appeared in a plebeian garb, their 
grosser apprehensions w'ere incapable of discern- 
ing their God, w’ho had studiously disguised 
his celestial character under the name and per- 
son of a mortal. 3 The familiar companions of 
Jesus of Nazareth conversed with their fiiend 
and countryman, who, in all the actions of 
rational and animal life, appeared of the same 
species with themselves. His progress from 
infancy to youth and manhood was marked by a 
regular increase in stature and wisdom ; and 
after a painful agony of mind and body, lie ex- 
pired on the cross. He lived and died for the 
service of mankind; but the life and deatli of 
Socrates had likewise been devoted to the cause 
of religion and justice ; and although the Stoic 
or the heio may disdain the humble virtues of 
Jesus, the tears which he shed over his friend 
and country may be esteemed the purest evi- 
dence of his humanity. The miracles of the 
Gospel could not astonish a people who held 
with intrepid faith tlie more splendid prodigies 
of the Mosaic law. Tlie prophets of ancient days 
had cured diseases, raised the dead, divided the 
sea, stopped the sun, and ascended to heaven in 
a fiery chariot ; and the metaphorical style of tlie 
Hebrew ^ ini;^ht ascril>e to a saint and martyr the 
adoptive title of Son* of God. 

HiOnnhn.i insufficient Creed of 

liojuon. tJn, Nazarenes and the Ebionites, a 


distinction is faintly noticed betw een the heretics, 
w*ho confounded the generation of Christ in the 
common order of nature, and the less guilty schis- 
matics, who revered the virginity of his mother, 
and excluded the aid of an earthly father. The 
incredulity of the former was countenanced by 
the visible circumstances of his birth, the legal 
marriage of liis re))uted parents, Joseph and IMary, 
and Ills lineal claim to the kingdom of David and 
the inheritance of Judah, liut the secret and 
aiitlientic history has been recorded in several 
copies of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
w-hich these sectaries long preserved in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, 5 as the sole evidence of their 
faith. The natural suspicions of the husband, 
conscious of his own chastity, were dispelled by 
the assurance (in a dream) that his wife was 
pregnant of the Holy Ghost ; and as this distant 
I and domestic prodigy could not fall under the 
I personal observation of the historian, he must 
; have listened to the same voice which dictated to 
j Isaiah the future conception of a virgin. The 
I son of a virgin, generated by the ineflable oper- 
j ation of the Holy Spirit, was a creature without 
I example or reseml)lance, superior in every attri- 
bute of mind and body to the children of Adam, 
Since the introduction of the Greek or Chaldean 
plnlosophy,'’ tlie Jews were persuaded" of the 
pre-existence, transmigration, and immortality 
of souls; and Providence was justified by a 
supposition, that they were confined in their 
eartlily prisons, to expiate tlie stains which they 
had contracted in a former state. ^ But the 
degrees of purity and corruption are almost im- 
measurable. It might be fairly presumed that 
the most sublime and virtuous of human spirits 
was infused into the offspring of Mary and the 
Holy Ghost;-* that his abasement was the result 
of his voluntar>* choice ; and that the object of 
liis mission was to purify, not his own, but the 
bins of the world. On his, return to his native 
skies, he received the immense reward of his 
obedience ; the everlasting kingdom of the 
3Ie''siah, which had been darkly foretold by tiie 
prophet-*, under the carnal images of peace, of 
comptcst. and of dominion. OnmljiutLiice could 
enlarge the human faculties of Christ to the ex- 
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tent of his celestial office. In the language of 
antiquity, the title of God has not been se\erely 
confined to the first parent ; and liis incomparable 
minister, his only begotten Son, might claim, 
witliout presumption, the religious, though se- 
condary, worship of a subject world. 

II A ^ureGod secds of the faith, wliich 

totheUocetts. had slowly arisen in the rocky and 
ungrateful soil of Judea, were transplanted, in 
full maturity, to the happier climes of the Gen- 
tiles ; and the strangers of Rome or Asia, wlio 
ne\er l)eheld the manhood, \\ere the more readily 
disposed to embrace the divinity, of Christ. The 
polytheist and the philosopher, the Greek and 
the barbarian, were alike accustomed to concehe 
a long succession, an infinite chain of angels 
or diemous, or deities, or a^ons, or emanations, 
issuing from the tlirone of light. Nor could it 
seem strange or incredible that the first of these 
aons, tile Znifiis, or \%ord of God, of the same 
substance witli the Father, shoukl descend upon 
eaith, to deli%er the lunuan race from vice and 
error, and to conduct them in the paths of life 
and immortality. lUit the prevailing doctrine of 
the eternity and inherent puwity of matter in- 
fected the primitive churches of the East. Many 
among the Gentile proselytes refused to believe 
that a celestial spirit, an undivided portion of the 
first essence, had been personally united with 
a mass of impure and contaminated flesh ; and, 
in their zeal for the divinity, they piously ab- 
jured the humanity, of Christ. While his blood 
was still recent on Blount Calvary , ihQDoceteSt 
a numerous and learned sect of Asiatics, in- 
vented the phantastic system, whicli was after- 
wards propagated by the ^larcionites, the 
Manicha’ans, and the various names of the 
Giio:.tic heresy. n They denied the truth and 
authenticity of the Gospels, as far as they relate 
the conception of Mary, the birth of Christ, and 
the thirty years that preceded the exercise of his 
ministry. He first appeared on the banks of the 
Jordan in the form of pei-tect manhood ; but it 
was a form only, and not a substance ; an human 
figure, created by the hand of Omnipotence to 
imitate the faculties and actions of a man, and to 
impose a perpetual illusion on the senses of his 
friends and enemies. Articulate sounds vibrated 
on the ears of the disciples; but the image 
which w’as impressed on their optic nerve eluded 
the more stubborn evidence of the touch ; and 
they enjoyed the spiritual, not the corporeal, 
presence of the Son of God. The rage of the 
Jews was idly wasted against an impassive 
phantom ; and the mystic scenes of the passion 
and death, the resurrection and ascension of 
Christ, were represented on the theatre of Jeru- 
salem, for the benefit of mankind. If it were 
urged that sxich ideal mimicry, such incessant 
deception, was unworthy of the (i<«l of truth, 
the Docetes agreed with too many of their 
orthodox brethren in the justification of pious 
falsehood. In the system of the Gnostics, 

10 Apo«toh«i adhur in senjlr. siiperMuitni*. apad Jncl'Fim Cbnai 
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error of the D^etes, >ho had obtauif-d too luudi credit lu the wor.d 
UJohn,iY 1—5.). 


the Jehovah of Israel, the Creator of this 
lower world, was a rebellious, or at least an 
ignorant, spirit. The Son of God descended 
upon earth to abolish his temple and his law ; 
and, for the accomplishment of this salutary 
end, he dexterously transferred to his own 
person the hope and prediction of a temporal 
Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants 
of the Manicliaian school ha^ pressed 
the danger and indecency of supporiiig tliat the 
God of the Christians, in the state of an human 
foetus, emerged at the end of nine months fiom 
a female womb. The pious horror of his anta- 
gonists provoked them to disclaim all sensual 
circumstances of conception and delivery ; to 
maintain, that the divinity passed through Mary 
like a sunbeam througli a plate of glass ; and 
to assert, that the seal of her virginity remained 
unbroken, even at the moment v\hen she be- 
came the mother of Christ. But the rashness of 
these concessions has encouraged a milder sen- 
timent of those Docetes, who taught, not that 
Clirist was a phantom, luit that he was clothed 
with an impassible and incorruptible l)ody. 
Such, indeed, in the more orthodox sjstem, he 
has acquired since his resurrection, and such he 
must have always possessed, if it were capable of 
pervading, w ithout resistance or injury, the den- 
sity of intermediate matter. Devoid of its most 
essential properties, it might be exempt from the 
attributes and infirmities of the flesh. A ftetus 
that could increase from an invisible point to its 
full maturity, a child that could attain the sta- 
ture of i)orfect manhood without deriving any 
nourishment from the ordinary sources, might 
continue to exist without repairing a daily w aate 
by a daily supply of external matter. Jesus 
might share the repasts of his disciples without 
being subject to tlie calls of thirst or hunger; 
and his virgin purity was never sullied by the 
involuntary stains (»f sensual concupiscence. Of 
a body tlms singularly constituted, a question 
would arise, by what means, and of what mate- 
rials, it was originally framed ; and our sounder 
theology is startled by an answer which was not 
peculiar to the Gnostics, that both the form and 
the substance proceeded from the divine essence. 
The idea of pure and absolute spirit is a refine- 
ment of modern philosophy ; the incorporeal es- 
sence, ascribed by the ancients to human souls 
celestial beings, and even the Deity himself, 
does not exclude the notion of extended space ; 
and their imagination was satisfied with a subtle 
nature of .air, or fire, or a?ther, incomparably 
more perfect than the grossness of the material 
world. If vve define the place, we must describe 
the figure, of the Deity. Our experience, per- 
haps our vanity, represents the powers of reason 
and virtue under an human form. The Anthropo- 
morphites, who swanued among the monks of 
Egypt and the Catholics of Africa, could pro- 
duce tlie express declaration of Scripture, that 
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man was made after the image of his Creator. 
The venerable Serapion, one of tlie saints of the 
Nitrian desert, relinquished, with many a tear, 
his darling prejudice ; and bewailed, like an 
infant, his unlucky conversion, which had stolen 
away his God, and left his mind without any 
visible object of faith or devotion. 13 
III III. Such were the fleeting sha- 

nature of dows of the Docetcs. A more sub- 
Cmiithus. stantial, though less simple hypo- 
thesis, was contrived by Ceriiitlius of Asia,*-* 
who dared to oppose the last of the apostles. 
Placed on the confines of the Jewi-^h and Gen- 
tile world, he laboured to reconcile the Gnostic 
with the Ebionite, by confe-^sing in the same 
Messiah the supernatural union of a man and 
a God ; and this m\stic doctrine was adopted 
with many fanciful improvements by Carpocrates, 
llasilides, and Valentine, the heretics of the 
Egyptian school. In their eyes, jFSusof Naza- 
reth was a mere mortal, the legitimate son of 
Joseph and INlary ; but he was tlie best and 
wisest of the human race, selected as the worthv 
instrument to restore upon earth tlje worship of 
the true and supreme Deity. AVheu he was bap- 
tized in the Jordan, the Chuist, tlie first of tlie 
ffions, the Son of God himself, descended on 
Jesus in the form of a dove, to inhabit his mind, 
and direct his actions during the allotted period 
of his ministry. When the Messiah \m\s deli- 
vered into the hands of the Jews, the Christ, an 
immortal and impassible being, forsook bis 
earthly tabernacle, flew back to the j>le>'oma or 
world of spirits, and left the solitary Jesus to 
suffer, to complain, and to expire. But the 
justice and generosity of such a desertion are 
strongly questionable ; and the fate of an inno- 
cent martyr, at first impelled, anil at length 
abandoned, by his divine companion, might 
provoke the pity and indignation of the profane. 
Their murmurs were variously silenced by the 
sectaries who espoused and niodififd the double 
system of Ceiinthus. It was alleged, that when 
Jesu> was nailed to the cross, ho was endowed | 
with a miraculous apathy of mind and bodv, I 
which rendered him insfn'.ible of his appaient | 
sufferings. It was affii nied that tlu-se moment- I 
aiy, though real pangs, would be abunrhintlv ’ 
repaid by the temporal reign of a thousand years '■ 
reserved for the Messiah in his kingduin of tlie i 

12 The C whr< v;-i{» 1 in the hi.nm.ni' of the i 

vth c-entnry, ii'.-ervr-, a 'i l.n.e: t- t' - r- • f vuiir. q.l'i''n • 
arror.g tht monks, is in ucie ii..t i . i- th it this • i.il ri. t-l the j 
sssteiii of El’ll I’rus (‘ irtr , de .N it I’- ’I'l”', i. is i ., 1 , *,., 1 . 
■verso proi-«e'niHliin’. pei't-re mnn 1 . 1.. .niu', r.m toft a iTmi.n’n I 
Eejptiiin morjbanti r, pro -i.nt 'oi, err’ro •.u-n-p-ui-'i i-,!, ut e ' 
contrrm memoratum pontas -vin n;. i./i Tehit h.i pri,’,- j 
iunr deprivatum, p r, in ixi iia •!' ’Jisr-r.M t.atm -fatis ' 

corpsire dti emtrtt ilete-itanhim a i -i in, * >i'v> .n, x - 1..,.;; ' 

as '*t. Aiicnstm reir. iinni a M i-mli o he v.a-. sc mda .-cl hv Uie 
anthrop )iiiori)i'i-in of thesulpari .ith')'i. v 
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iinapinem IVitaus, qijim pn.p.iii. to sihi in ..rttivie < on- 
sueverat, ah 'len de suo cordo *entire», iit m aiiiari" mi>. fletu,, 
crohro'que '•insjnhus repence proriin’j>eTw. m terrain I’rol.tratU'., turn 
^ui.itii vahdi'srno proi-l ’rn.irvt “ Utu me mi'^tnim * tulerunt a me 
R-urn ineiini, ft quern nunc tenean) ni.n halaxi sel quern adorem, 
aut interp. I'eni 'Til tie-.r,o ” ( iivnn, l oli u \ V. 

11 ''t..T(,hn and Cfniithiis (A I). m> t ’Icnc. Fli-.t Ercle- p. I'l 3 t 
accidentalh met in th-^ puhlio hithnf Lphe'Us but the ajmvile fltsl 
from the heretic, teNt the bin dmi; shr'uld tu-ib'e on their he-ds. 
Thu. fo-'!ish story, ropro' h.- Dr Middleton • Mi.cell tneous 
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dence of Polvcm’, and \va« prol.ib' suited {•' the time and r- sidence 
of Cennthus. 1 he ot--olete, Mt pruh.Aitv the iru-, reading uf 1 .lotto, 

<j Ivf. roK I^irovy — alludes ti> the double nature of that pn* 
tnitive heretic 

lo The V aienunniits embraced a complex, and almost inci’herent, 
ystem. 1. Both ( hn.t and >7esus were {eops, though of dslH rent 
dwx’e. . the one actmji as the rational ?cu!,tkf other as the divine 
spirit of Uife tMvioui, 2. At the unie of the poosion, they Loth retired^ 


New Jerusalem. It was insinuated, that if he 
suffered, he deserved to suffer ; that human na- 
ture is never absolutely perfect; and that tlie 
cross and passion might serve to expiate the ve- 
nial transgressions of the son of Joseph, before 
his mysterious union with the Son of God. 

IV. Ail those who believe the 
immateriality of the soul, a specious cr)-mrioi) of 
and noble tenet, must confess, from 
tlieir present experience, the incomprehensible 
union of mind and matter, A similar union is 
not inconsistent with a much higher, or even 
with the highest, degree of mental faculties; 
and the incarnation of an aeon or arcliangel, the 
most perfect of created spirits, does not involve 
any positive contradiction or absurdity. In the 
1 age of religious freedom, whicli was determined 
I ]>y the council of Nice, the dignity of Christ 
wMs measured by pri\ ate judgment, according to 
tlie indefinite rule of Scripture, or reason, or 
tradition. But w hen his pure and proper divinity 
had been established on the ruins of Arianism, 

! the faith of the Catholics trembled on the edge 
. of a precipice w here it was impossible to recede, 

I dangerous to stand, dreadful to fall ; and the 
1 manifold inconveniences of their creed were 
j aggravated by the sublime character of their 
! theology. They hesitated to pronounce ; t/int 
'• God himself, the second person of an equal and 
j consubstantial Trinity, was manifested in the 
: flesh ; i/iat a being who pervades the universe 
' had been confined in the womb of 3Iary ; f/iat 
, lus eternal duration had been marked by the 
j days, and montlis, and years, of human exist- 
■ ence; t^af the Almighty had been scourged and 
i crucified; i/iat his impassible essence had felt 
I pain and angui^h ; t/ict his omni''cience was 
] not exempt from ignorance ; and the source 
I of life and immortality expired on Mount 
j Calvarx'. These alarming consequences were 
' afHimed with unblu^hiug simplicity by Apoili- 
naris,!!’ bishop of Laodicea, and one of the lu- 
minaries of the church. The son of a learned 
grammarian, he was skilled in all the scienci s 
of Greece; eloquence, erudition, and philoso- 
pliy, conspicuous in the volumes of Apollinaris, 
were humbly dev<4td to the service of leligion. 
The worthy friend of Atliana^'iiis, the worthy 
antagonist of Julian, he bravely wrestled with 
the Arians and Polytheists ; and though lie 

and Ifft on’v a xen.itive ’:ool an 1 an human brslr. 3 Fven that body 
via. ttrher«>->i, -nd i*crb.n>s .ajjn.irent — ''uch are the labxnr.ui lon- 
f!ii I n- ut Ml' htiTT Eat I mu.h rinubt u better the I atm tr .Oalator 
U’ dtistnoil Ire* tu', and whether IrenaiUs and the ^‘alentlnlans un- 
der-.'o.Ml thfni’-p'vi's 

If. The heretic^ a' u.ed the psaunnate exclamation of “ My God, 
" my G«.d, »h. ha=t thou P'r9,:km me ' ” R(ni-,sEau, vrho ha', drawn 
an eli'H|UGnt, but indecent j’lrr.ilcl fetweeu L'hri-'t and Socrates, for- 
cem that m-t a w-'rd ot iinjiaiieocs <-r di .[’air e.<'-ii>ed from the n.outh 
of thed’iiitf j>li.li>>.ii.her In the ah, -urh .cntiit'erts could 
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»a. deeply sk.lled in rnti< i! and the'Aouic 'll .fiidies 
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affected the rigour of geometrical demonstra- 
tion, his commentaries reveale<l the literal and 
allegorical sense of the Scriptures, A mys^tery, 
which had long floated in the looseness of popu- 
lar belief, was defined l)y his perverse diligence 
in a technical form; and he first proclaimed the 
memorable words, “ One incarnate nature of 
Christ,” which are still re-echoed with hostile 
clamours in the churches of Asia, Egypt, and 
iEthiopia. He taught that the Godhead was 
united or mingled with the body of a man; and 
tiiat the the eternal wisdom, supplied in 
the flesh the place and office of an human soul. 
Yet as the profound doctor had been terrified at 
his own rashness, Apoliinaris was lieard to mut- 
ter some faint accents of excuse and explanation. 
He acquiesced in the old distinction of the 
Greek philosophers, between the rational and 
sensitive soul of man ; tliat he might reserve the 
Z.ni’os for intellectual functions, and employ the 
sub<jt'dinate human principle in the meaner ac- 
tions of animal life. With the moderate Docetes, 
he revered iNIary as the spiritual, rather than as 
the carnal, mother of Chiist, who.se body either 
came from heaven, impassible and iucorruptible, 
or was absorbed, and as it were transformed, 
into the essence of the Deity. The system of 
Apoliinaris was strenuously encountered by the 
Asiatic and Syrian divines, whose schools arc 
honoured by the names of Basil, Gregory, and 
Chrysostom, and tainted by those of Diodorus, 
Tiieodore, and Nestorius. But the person of 
the aged bishop of Laodicea, his char.icter and 
dignity, remained inviolate; and his rivals, 
since we may not suspect tliem of the weakness 
of toleration, were astonished, periiaps, by the 
novelty of the argument, and ditfident of tlie 
final sentence of the Cntliohc church. Her judg- 
ment at lengtii inclirie<l in tlieir favour ; t)ic 
heresy of Apulhnaris vv as condemned, and the 
separate congreg.itions of his disciples were pro- 
sciibed by the Imperial law>. But his principles 
were secretly entertained in the morasteries of 
Egypt, and Iiis enemies felt the Iiatretl of d'heo- 
phiius and Cyril, the successive patriarchs of 
Alexandria. 


T- /^_v. j ^ ‘ The groveling Ebionite, and 

V . Orthodox 1.1 • ^ • . 

cor’^e’it and the piiantastic Docetes, were rejected 
▼trbai d.H>utes. m,dforgotten ; the recent zeal against 
the errors of Apoliinaris reduced the Catholics 
to a seeming agreement vvlth the double nature 
ol CerintliUs. But instead of a temporary anil 
occa''ion<il alliance, tli- j/ estahli'-hcd, and ?fc still 
embiace, the sub'.tantnil, indissoluble, and ever- 
lasting union of a peit’cct (io I with a perfect 
man, of the sccoiui person of the Trinitv with a 
leasonahle soul and liuni.m tfisli. Jn the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, the unUif of the 
tuo iicUurt-f^ v\as tlie prevailing doctrme of the 
churtli. On all suies, it was contissid, that 
the mode of tlieir c<i-existt i,ce could neither he 
represented hv our ideas, nor exjjressed bv our 
language. Yet a secret and incut. iMe discord 


I 


I 

i 


i 
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was cherished, between those who were most 


appreliensive of confounding, and those who 
were most fearful of separating, the divinity, 
and the humanity, of Christ. Impelled by re- 
ligious frenzy, tliey fled with adverse haste from 
the error which they mutually deemed most 
destructive of truth and salvation. On either 
hand they were anxious to guard, they were 
jealous to defend, the union and the distinction 
of the two natures, and to invent such forms of 
speech, such symbols of doctrine, as were least 
susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. The po- 
verty of ideas and language tempted them to 
ransack art and nature for every possible com- 
parison, and each comparison misled their fancy 
in the explanation of an incomparable mystery. 
In the polemic microscope, an atom is en- 
larged to a monster, and each party was skilful 
to exaggerate the absurd or impious conclusions 
that might be extorted from the principles of 
their adversaries. To escape from each other, 
they wandered through many a dark and devious 
thicket, till they were astonished by the horrid 
phantoms of Cerinthus and Apoliinaris, who 
guarded the opposite issues of the theological 
labyrinth. As soon as they beheld tlie twilight 
of sense and heresy, they start ed, measured back 
their Steps, and were again involved in the 
gloom of impenetrable orthodoxy. To purge 
tliemselves from the guilt or reproach of damna- 
ble error, they disavowed their consequences, 
explained their principles, excused their indiscre- 
tions, and unanimously pronounced the sounds 
of concord and faith. Yet a latent and almost 
invisible spark still lurktd among the eniliers of 
contioversy ; by tlie breath of prejudice and 
passion, it was quiekU kindled to a ndgliiy 
flame, ami the verbal disputes l ' of the Oriental 
sects have shaken tlie pillars of the church and 
stiito. 

Tlio name of Cyril of Alexan- rvni.vatn.mh 
dria is famous in controversial story, 
and tlie title of sauU is a nuuk 
that his opinions and his party have June '^ 7 . 
finally prevailed. In the house of his uncle, 
the archbishop Theophilus, he imbibed the or- 
thodox lessons of zeal and di-minion, and five 
years of his youth were profitably spent in the 
adjacent monasteries of Nitria. Under the 
tuition of the abbot Serapion, he applied him- 
self to ecclesiastical studies with such inde- 
fatigable ardour, that in the course of one 
sleepless night he has perused the four Gospels, 
the Catiiolic epistles, and the epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Origen he detested; but the writings 
of Clemens and Dionysiu'^, of Athanasius and 
Were continually in Id's hands- by the 
theory ami practice of dispute, his faith was 
confirmetl and his wit was sharpened; he ex- 
tender! round his cell the cobwebs of scholastic 
the-oliigv, and meiiitated tlie works of allegory 
and nietaphv sics, whose remains, in seven ver- 
bose fidios, now peaccalily slumber by the side 
of their rivals.-'’ Cyril prayed and fasted in 
the desert, but his thoughts (^it is tlie reproach 
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man was made after the image of his Creator.^* 
The venerable Serapion, one of the saints of the 
Nitrian desert, relinquished, with many a tear, 
his darling prejudice ; and bewailed, like an 
infant, his unlucky conversion, which had stolen 
away his God, and left his mind witliout any 
visible object of faith or devotion. ^3 

III. Such w'ere the fleeting sha- 
nature of dows of the Docetes. A more sub- 
Cmiithus. stantial, though less simple hypo- 
thesis, was contrived by Cerinthus of Asia,*'* 
who dared to oppose the last of the apostles. 
Placed on the confines of the Jewish and Gen- 
tile world, lie laboured to reconcile the Gnostic 
with the Ebionite, by confessing in the same 
IVIes'siah the supernatural union of a man and 
a God ; and this mystic doctrine was adopted 
with many fanciful improvements by Carpocrates, 
Pasilides, and Valentine, *5 the heretics of the 
Egyptian school. In their eyes, jFsusof Na 2 a- 
reth was a mere mortal, the legitimate son of 
Joseph and IVlary ; but he was the best and 
wisest of the human race, selected as the worthy 
instrument to restore upon earth the worship of 
the true and supreme Deity. When he was bap- ! 
tized in the Jordan, the Chiiist, the first of the 
aeons, the Son of God himself, desceiulcd on 
Jesus in the form of a dove, to inhabit his mind, ' 
and direct liis actions during tlie allotted period 
of his ministry. \Vhcn tlie IMessiah was deli- 
vered into the hands of the Jews, the Cluist, an 
immortal and impassible being, foisook his . 
earthly tabernacle, flew back to tlie pU>-oma or , 
w'orld of spirits, and left tlie solitary Jesus to 
suffer, to complain, and to expire. But the 1 
justice and generosity of such a desertion are ! 
strongly questionable ; and the fate of an inno- 
cent martyr, at first impelled, and at length 
abandoned, by his divine companion, niiglit 
provoke the pity and indignation of the profane. 
Their murmurs were variously silenced by the 
sectaries who espoused and modified the double 
system of Ceiiiithus. It was alleged, that when 
Jesus was nailed to the cross, he was endowe<l 
with a miraculous apathy of mind and body, 
wliich renderetl liim i^^en'•^hle of his apjiarent 
sufieiings. It was affirmed that tlic'^e moment- 
ary, though real pangs, would be abundantly 
repaid by the temporal reign of atl)ou''and years 
reseiwed for the Mesdah in his kingdom of the 

12 The piltmm vi-ite-i C-'.pt in 'he nj nf the 

Tth century, I'li-trvt; I'-ii l.iiiic* t- t'' ifiri * f .1 i*hri),n»"’ •‘[•Pi-.m 
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arndentally mu in the puhlic !>ath nt Eplm-us lait th,* ap.wtle 
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Thb. foolish story, repro' aiid by Dr Middleton tMi»cell.\ne*nW 
W'orks. Tol II.) Ls related however by Irenvns (•., », on the es.- 

dence of Foivrarj', and was prnhabs Muted to the Umc and r Mdtnce 
ofrenmhu,. The oN-olete, vet pr d, ib)» the 'ru. , re idin.; «.f 1 
.V. 3.-4 Xv*t Toi/ Ir jovw _ alludes to the double nature of that pn, 
nutive heretic. 
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New Jerusalem. It was in^iinuated, that if lie 
suffered, he deserved to suffer ; that human na- 
ture is never absolutely perfect; and that the 
cross and passion might serve to expiate the ve- 
nial transgressions of the sou of Joseph, befiire 
his mysterious union with the Son of God. *6 
IV. All those who believe the 

. . , . f. , , . IV. D vine in- 

immateriality or the soul, a specious carnation of 

and noble tenet, must confess, from 
tlieir present experience, the incomprehensible 
union of mind and matter. A similar union is 
not inconsistent with a much liigher, or even 
with the highest, degree of mental faculties j 
and the incarnation of an teon or arcliangel, the 
most perfect of created spirits, does not involve 
any positive contradiction or absurdity. In the 
age of religious freedom, which was determined 
I by the council of Nice, the dignity of Christ 
was measured by private judgment, according to 
the indefinite rule of Scripture, or reason, or 
tradition. But when his pure and proper divinity 
had been established on the ruins of Arianism, 

[ the faith of the Catholics trembled on the edge 
: of a precipice where it was impossible to recede, 
dangerous to stand, dreadful to fall ; and the 
manifold inconveniences of their creed were 
aggravated by the sublime character of their 
theology. They hesitated to pionounce ; thut 
God himself, the second person of an ctpial and 
consubstantinl Trinity, was manifested in the 
flesh ; 1" th<U a lieing who pervades the universe 
had been confined in the womb of Mary; t/iat 
his eternal duration had been marked by the 
days, and months, and years, of liuman exist- 
ence; that the Almighty had been scourged ami 
crucified; that liis impassible essence had felt 
pain and anguish; that his omniscience was 
not exempt from ignorance ; and that the source 
of life and immortality expired on Mount 
Calvary. Tliese alarming consequences were 
affirmed witli unblushiug simplicity by’ AiJolli- 
naris,*!^ bi^ljop of Laodicca. and one of the hi- 
1 minaries of the church. The son of a learned 
j grammarian, ho was skilled in all the sciences 
‘ of Greece; eloquence, erudition, and philoso- 
' pliy, con'.piciunis in the volumes of Apollinaris, 

1 weie hunddy dt voted to tlie '.er^ice of leliiiion. 
j The worthy fiieiid of Atlianasius, the worthy 
1 antagonist of Julian, he bravely w restlcd with 
the Arians and Polytheists ; and though he 
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lie only apjim nt , and -urh ill-sru.ndinp words are properly explained 

tii ed hy the l.anettatre of 
• \ed by our mt>dern Bibles. 
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p 7S‘i_7yi m lti>. I'eni'e, 17"'.'. The rnntemv'Tarv s.aints always 
mention the bi%hop of I.ai'dicc.t a. a fr-etid Td bro'her The stale 
of the more recent histon in-. i> har.h and hcntile .-et Fliilo&torgius 
contpartA lum ^l- vm. c. 11—13.) to Basjil aud Gregory. 
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affected the rigour of geometrical demonstra- 
tion, his commentaries revoalwl the literal and 
allegorical sense of the Scriptures. A mystery, 
which had long floated in the looseness of popu- 
lar belief, was defined by his perverse diligence 
in a technical form ; and he first proclaimed the 
memorable words, “ One incarnate nature of 
Christ,” which are still re-echoed with hostile 
clamours in the churches of Asia, Egypt, and 
iEthiopia. He taught that the Godhead was 
united or mingled with the body of a man; and 
tiiat the Lngos, the eternal wisdom, supplied in 
the flesh the place and office of an human soul. 
Yet as the profound doctor had been terrifiLd at 
liis own rashness, Apollinaris was heard to mut- 
ter some faint accents of excuse and explanation. 
Fie acquiesced in the old distinction of the 
Greek philosophers, between the rational and 
sensitive soul of man ; that he might reserve the 
Lniios for intellectual functions, and employ the 
suboidinate human principle in the meaner ac- 
tions of animal life. With the moderate Hocetes, 
he re\erod Mary as the spiiitual, rather than as 
the carnal, mother of Christ, who.>e body eitlier 
came from heaven, impassible and incorrupiible, 
or was absorbed, and as it were transfoimed, 
into the essence of the Deity. The system of 
Apollinaris was strenuously encountered by the 
Asiatic and Syrian divines, whose schools are 
honoured by the names of Basil, Gregory, and 
Chrysostom, and tainted by those of Diodorus, 
Tlieodore, and Nestorius. But the person of 
tlie aged bishop of Laodicea, his character and 
dignity, remained inviolate; and his rivals, 
since we may not suspect them of the weakness 
of toleration, were astonished, perhaps, by the 
novelty of the argument, and diffident of the 
final sentence of tiie C uholic church. Her judg- 
ment at kngtli incliiicd in tlieir favour ; the ' 
heresy of Ain)llinaris was condemned, and the 1 
separate cungreg.itioiis of hi? di'.cij'tes were pro- ! 
scnboil by the Imperial law>. But his principles | 
were secretly entertained in the monasteries of ! 
Egypt, and bis enemie-s felt the hatred of Tlieo- ' 
pliilus and Cyril, the successive patriarchs of 
Alexandria. 

„ „ ^ , V. The groveling Ebionite, and 

V . Orthodox ^ , 

con,*.Mt and the pliantastic Docetes, were rejected 
verbal disputes, aiul forgotten ; tile recent zeal against 
the errors of Apollinaris reduced the Catholics | 
to a seeming agreement with the double nature ' 
of Ceriiithus. But instead of a temporary and i 
occa-'itui.il alluuKe, e'-tablishcd, and ive still 
enil)iace, the sub'-rantud, indissoluble, and ever- 
lasting union of a pejfcct (Jo. I with a perfect 
man, of the setund person of tlie iViinty with a j 
jeasonable soul am! human Jksh. In the be- . 
ginning of the fifth centuiy, the oi the ■ 

tiio naturt-'i v\as the prevailing dottime of the 
church. On all suk-s. it w.ts confessed, that 
the mode of their co-existei.ce could neither be 


represented by our ideas, nor exjircsscd by our 
language. Yet a secret and incuiabk- di-coid ' 
was cherished, between tliose who were most 


10 I to the coTife^ston of two Or’ental (Trc’ory 

Abulph.iraiTU-. the .fncol Lti‘ i rtni \Xe of the 1 a.t, .1 },' .i-. > - 

entn n'ftTopolitan ut IMixi.i . u. .\<-,C'n.v )!., I • thi. * 
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apprehensive of confounding, and those who 
were most fearful of separating, the divinity, 
and the humanity, of Christ, Impelled by re- 
ligious frenzy, they fled with adverse haste from 
the error which they mutually deemed most 
destructive of truth and salvation. On either 
liand they were anxious to guard, they were 
jealous to defend, the union and the distinction 
of the two natures, and to invent such forms of 
speech, such symbols of doctrine, as were least 
susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. I he po- 
verty of ideas and language tempted them to 
ransack art and nature for every possible com- 
parison, and each comparison misled their fancy 
in the explanation of an incomparable mystery. 
In the polemic microscope, an atom is en- 
larged to a monster, and each party was skilful 
to exaggerate the absurd or impious conclusions 
that might be extorted from the principles of 
tlieir adversaries. To escape from each other, 
tliey wandered through many a dark and devious 
thicket, till they were astonished by the horrid 
phantoms of Cerinthus and ^Vpollinaris, who 
guarded the opposite issues of the theological 
labyrinth. As soon as they belield the twilight 
of sense and heresy, they started, measured back 
their steps, and were again involved in the 
gloom of impenetrable orthodoxy. To purge 
themselves from the guilt or reproach of damna- 
ble error, they disavowed their consequences, 
explained their principles, excused their indiscre- 
tions, and unanimously pronounced the sounds 
of concord and faith. Yet a latent and almost 
invisible spark still lurked among the embers of 
contioversy: by the breath of prejudice and 
passion, it was quitkly kindkd to a mighiy 
flame, and tlie vcrl’a! disputes of the Oriental 
sects have sluiken tlie pillais of the church and 
state. 

The name of Cyril of Akxan- rjni.mtnarch 
dria is famous in controv ershd story, 
and tlic title of saint is a inaik 
that Ins opinions and ids party have 
finally prcvaikd. In the house of his uncle, 
the archbishop Theophilus, he imbibed the or- 
thodox lessons of zeal and dominion, and five 
years of his youth were profitabl) spent in the 
adjacent monasteries of Nitria. Under tlie 
tuition of the abbot St-rapion, he applied him- 
self to ecclesiastical studies with such inde- 
fatigable ardour, that in the course of one 
sleepless night lie has perused the four Gospels, 
the Catholic epistles, and the epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Origeti he detested; but the vvritings 
of Clemens and Dionysius, of Athanasius and 
Basil, were continually in his hands: by the 
theory ami practice of dispute, his faith was 
confirmed and his wit was •.harpened ; he ex- 
ten<le<l rouml his cell the cobwebs of scholastic 
the*oU)gy, and meditated thevvorksof allegory 
an<l nietaphvsics, %%he)se rtinains. in seven ver- 
bose folios, now peaceably slumber !»y the side 
of their rivals. -o Cyril prayed and fasted in 
the desert, but his thoughts (it is tlie reproach 

chaj-fAlIe ju«J.;menJ l>i,t i*ie "f rotiiins is 'ouil aiul anjrv, ard 
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of a friend^i) were still fixed on the world ; and 
the call of Theophilus, who summoned him to 
the tumult of cities and synods, was too readily 
obeyed by tlje aspiring hermit. With the ap- 
probation of his uncle, he assumed the office, 
and acquired the fame, of a popular preacher. 
His comely person adorned the pulpit, the har- 
mony of his voice resounded in the catliedral, 
his friends were stationed to lead or second the 
applause of the congregation,-* and the liasty 
notes of the scribes' preserved his discourses, 
which, in their etiect, though not in their com- 
position, might be compared with those of the 
Athenian orators. The death of Theophilus 
expanded and realised the hopes of liis nephew. 
The clergy of Alexandria was divided ; the 
soldiers and their general supported the claims 
of the archdeacon ; but a resistless multitude, 
with voices and with hands, asserted the cause of 
their favourite ; and, after a period of thirty- 
nine years, Cyril was seated on the throne of 
Athanasius.*^ 

, The prize was not unworthy of 

A.D. fi3. 414, his ambition. At a distance from 
415, aec. court, and at the head of an 

immense capital, the patriarch, as he was now 
styled, of Alexandria liad gradually usurj)cd 
the state and authority of a civil magi'.trate. 
The public and private ciiarities of' the city wei’c 
managed by his di',cretion ; his voice inHained 
or appeased the pas-sions of the inuhitude ; liK 
commands were blindly obeyed by his numerous 
and fanatic parabolani,^* familiarised in their 
daily office with scenes of death j and the prac- 
fects of Egypt were awed or provoked by the 
temporal power of these Cliristian pontiffs. 
Ardent in the prosecution of heresy, Cyril aus- 
piciously opened his reign by oppressing the 
Novatians, the most innocent and harmless of 
the sectaries. The interdiction of their reli- 
gious worship appeared in his eyes a just and 
meritorious act ; and he confiscated their holy 
vesseb, without apprehending the guilt of sa- 
crilege. The toleration, and even the privileges 
of tlie Jew>, wJio had multiplied to the number 
of forty thousand, were •secured by the laws of 
tlie Cajsars and Ptolemies, and a livng pre- 
scription of seven hundred years since the 
foundation (^f Alexandria. Without any legal 
sentence, vvitliout any royal mandate, the pa- 
triarch, at the dawn of day, led a seditious 
multitude to tJie attack of the synagogues. 
Unarmed and unprepared, the Jews were in- 
capable of resistance ; their houses of prayer 
were levelled with the ground, anti the epis- 
copal vvarrior, after rewarding his troops with the 
plunder of their goods, expelled from the city 
the remnant of the unbedieving nation. Per- 
haps he might plead the insolence of their pros- 

21 Of I,„i , f Pcliisiam H. i p. s ) the letttT ,> 

not nf the crftht.iMe •>rn, Td.emom, )e^-, ‘incere that the IW- 

ianili-ts. irtc'Ct-> a doubt wliether I'm i. \rd la tlie nejjhcw of The«iphi- 
las (Mem. Krrks tom xit. p. 2''’' ) 

29 A fftTirri'raT:^ is n imeti by II. tj'. H), Se 

ojtpuarrj; tom c^t-TKorrox. *u, to riMC 

3.VT-SM ryfijett (7— jioruro^. 

21 >ee the youth ami promruinTi nf I'vj-J, j'’ *ncrates 7 i 

«nd Renaiuiot Hi^t. I’im\rrh. Alexurxinn. p I't-;. ) The AbW 

Henaudnt drew his mateniU, from the Arabic hi-tory of 
bishop of Hermotx/lis Alatjna. or Ashraure n, sn the xih centurr, who 
can r%rer be trusted, unlev, oux assent is extorted by tht mtenial eri- 
wence of acts. 

24 Parabriiani tif Alexandria were a rharitable corporation, 
insUtuted duimg the {Hague of GalUa:ius, to visit the >ick aM to bury 


perity, and their deadly hatred of the Christians, 
whose blood tiiey had recently shed in a ma- 
licious or accidental tumult. Such crimes would 
have deserved the animadversion of the magis- 
trate; but in this promiscuous outrage, the 
innocent were confoundcii with the guilty, and 
Alexandria was impoverished by the loss of a 
wealthy and industrious colony. Tiie zeal of 
Cyril exposed him to the penalties of the Julian 
law ; but in a feeble government, and a super- 
stitious age, he was secure of impunity, and 
even of praise. Orestes complained ; but his 
just complaints w’ere too quickly forgotten by 
the ministers of Theodosius, and too deeply re- 
membered by a priest wdio affected to pardon, 
and continued to hate, the praifect of Egypt. 
As he passed through the streets, his chariot 
was assaulted by a band of five hundred of the 
Nitrian monks ; his guards fled from the wild 
beasts of the desert; his protestations that he 
was a Christian and a Catholic, were answered 
by a volley of stones, and the face of Orestes 
was covered with blood. The loyal citizens of 
Alexandria hastened to his rescue ; he instantly 
satisfied his justice and revenge against the 
monk by v'hose hand he had been wounded, 
and Ainmonius expired untler the rod of the 
lictor. At the command of Cyril his body was 
raised from the ground, and transj^orted, in 
solemn procession, to the cathedral ; the name 
of Ainmonius was changed to tfiat of Thaii- 
masius the u'omlerful i his tomb was decorated 
with the trophies of martyrdom, and the pa- 
triarch ascended the pulpit to celebrate the mag- 
nanimity of an assassin and a rebel. Such 
honours might incite the faithful to combat and 
die under the banners of the saint; and he soon 
prompted, or accepted, the sacrifice of a virgin, 
who professed the religion of the Greeks, and 
cultivated the friendship of Orestes. Hypatia, 
the daughter of Theon the mathematician,*^ 
was initiated in her father’s studies: her learned 
comments have elucidated the geometry of Apol- 
lonius and Diophantus, and she publicly taught, 
both at Athens and Alexandria, tlie philosophy of 
IMato and Aristotle. In tlie bloom of beauty, 
and in the maturity of wisdom, the modest 
maid refused her lovers and instructed her dis- 
ciples ; tlie perscuis mo'^t illustrious for their 
rank or merit were impatient to visit the female 
philosopher ; and Cyril beheld, with a jealous 
eye, the gorgeous train of horses and slaves who 
crowded tlie door of her academy. A rumour was 
spread among the Christians that the daughter of 
1 heon was the only obstacle to the reconciliation 
of the prasfect and the archbishop ; and that ob- 
stacle was speedily removed. On a fatal day, 
in the holy season of Lent, Hypatia was torn 
from her cliariot, stripped naked, dragged to the 

the fie ’d Tliev -ndiial’y entar,;rrl. nhiKCtl, and -‘^Id the pn^iktres 
fit their order 1 heir out rfireoii'. ro.uhic t dunne fhe ’eiLcrt of f 'ynJ pro- 
rofcLd the enn>enn tn <(ej»rive the patriarch of thtir nomination, ami 
to re-train their numl-er to five or»ix hundral. But the^ restramts 
»tre tran,.ei>t and incHcriiji}. s?e the Themio^ian Code, J-xvi. Ut-u. 
and Tmemonl, p--i, - . 

2.V ForThc’n ■ i . !• • ■ ,< i . I ' i . 

tom. vm p. iS'*. 

and ontrinai I •• '■ ■ i , , i , ■ . i> 

that ^hc wa. persecuted inrepis , and 

anejugram in the Greek Aiiihol.-igr i. c. 7f>. p. 1 'i':). edit. Brodteil 
celeiirates her knowledge and elixm^ce. She is honourably mentioned 
(Hpid Id li. 16 .Vj — S') 121 135 . 153 ) by ha ^eud and disciple 
the philosophic bishop Syuesius. 
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ch{irch, and inhumanly butchered by the hands 
of Peter the reader, and a troop of savage and 
merciless fanatics : iicr ficsfi was scraped from 
tier !)ones with sharp oyster-slioUs,-'j and her 
quivering limbs were delivered to the flames, 
'file just progress of enquiry and punishment 
was stopped by seasonable gifts ; but the murder 
of Hypatia has imprinted an indelible stain on 
tlie character and religion of Cyril of Alex- 
andria.^' 

Superstition, perhaps, would more 
triauhnfcon- gently expiate the blood or a virgin, 
* 1 %, tlian the banishment of a saint ; and 
xApni ui. had accompanied his uncle to 

the iniquitous synod of the Oak. When the 
memory of Chrysostom was restored and conse- 
crated, the nephew of Theophilus, at the head of 
a dying faction, still maintained the justice of 
ills sentence ; nor was it till after a tetiious delay 
and an ob-'tinate resistance, that he yieUled to the 
con''ent of the Catliolic world. -S His enmity 
to the lly^antine pontiffs '■•i* was a sense of inter- 
est, not a sally of passion . he einied their for- 
tunate station in the sunshine of the Imperial 
court ; and he dreaded their upstart ambition, 
which oppressed the metropolitans of Europe 
and Asia, invaded the provinces of Antioch and 
Alexandria, and measured their diocese by the 
limits of the empire. The long moderation of 
Atticus, the mild usurper of the throne of 
Clirysostom, suspended the animosities of the 
Eastern patriarchs; but Cyril was at length 
awakened by the exaltation of a rival more wor- 
thy of his esteem and hatred. After the sliort 
and troubled reign of Sisinuius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, the factions of the clergy and people 
were appeased by the choice of tlie empu-or. wlio, 
on this occasion, consulted the voice of fame, 
and invited the merit of a stranger. Xestorius,3" 
a native of Gennanicia, and a monk of Antioch, 
w'as recommended by the austerity of lii» life, 
and the eloquence of lii.s- .sermons; but the lirst 
homily whicii he preached before the devout 
Theodosius betrayed the acrimony and impa- 
tience of his zeal. Give me, O C’arsar !” he 
exclaimed, “give me the earth purged of here- 
“ tics, and I will give you in exchange the king- 
“ dom of heaven. Exterminate with me the 
“ heretics; and with you I will exterminate the 
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“ Persians.” On the fifth day, as if the treaty 
had been already signed, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople discovered, surprised, and attacked a 
secret conventicle of the Arians : they preferred 
death to submission ; the flames that were kin- 
dled by their despair, soon spread to the neigh- 
bouring houses, and the triumph of Ncstorius 
was clouded by the name of ifirtndiaf^. On 
either side of the Hellespont his episcojial vigour 
imposed a rigid foimulary'of faith and discipline ; 
a chronological error concerning tlie festival of 
Easter was punished as an ofi’ence against the 
church and state. Lydia and Caria, Sardes and 
Miletus, were purified with the blood of the 
obstinate Quartodecimans ; and the edict of the 
emperor, or rather of the patriarch, enumerates 
three and twenty degrees and denominations in 
the guilt and punishment of heresy. But the 
sword of persecution, which Nestorius so furi- 
ously wielded, was soon turned against his own 
breast. Religion was the pretence ; but, in the 
judgment of a contemporary saint, ambition was 
the genuine motive of episcopal warfare. 3^2 

In tile Syrian scliool, Nestorius heresy, 
had been taught to abhor the con- 
fusion of the two natures, and nicely' to dis- 
criminate the humanity of his master Christ 
from the divinity of the Lord Jesus.^^ The 
Blessed Virgin he revered as the mother of 
Christ, but his ears were offended with the rash 
and recent title of mother of God, 5** which iiad 
been insensibly adopted since the origin of the 
Ari.an controversy. From the pulpit of Con- 
stantinople, a friend of the patriarch, and after- 
wards the patriarcii himself, repeatedly preached 
against tlie use, or tlie abuse, of a word-^^ un- 
known to the apostles, unauthorised by the 
church, and which could only tend to alarm tlie 
timorous, to mislead the simple, to amuse the 
profane, and to justify, by a seeming resem- 
blance, the old genealogy of Olympus. 6 Jn his 
calmer moments Nestorius confessed, that it 
might be tolerated or excused by the union of 
the two natures, and the coinmunciation of their 
idioms:^'' but he was exasperated, by contradic- 
tion, to disclaim the w'orship of a new-born, an 
infant Deity, to draw his inadequate similes from 
the conjug^ or civil partnerships of life, and to 
describe the manhood of Christ as the robe, the 

^iHoIlcns Croiianus, tom. ni- p. 276 — 2 Sn ) detected the u?e 
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instrument, the tabernacle of his Godhead. At 
these blasphemous sounds, the pillars of the 
sanctuary were shaken. The \insucccssful com- 
petitors of Nestorius indulged their pious or 
personal resentment, the Byzantine clergy was 
secretly displeased with the intrusion of a 
stranger ; whatever is superstitious or absurd, 
might claim the protection of the monks ; and 
the people was interested in the glory of their 
virgin patroness. The sermons of the arch- 
bishop, and the service of the altar, were dis- 
turbed by seditious clamour ; his authority and 
doctrine were renounced by separate congrega- 
tions ; every wind scattered round the empire the 
leaves of controversy ; and the voice of the com- 
batants on a sonorous theatre re-echoed in the 
cells of Palestine and Egypt. It was the duty 
of Cyril to enlighten the zeal and ignorance of 
his innumerable monks : in the school of Alex- 
andria, he had imbibed and professed the in- 
carnation of one nature ; and the successor of 
Athanasius consulted his pride and ambition, 
when he rose in arras against another Arius, 
more formidable and more guilty, on the second 
throne of the hierarchy. After a shoit corre- 
spondence, in w^hich the rival prelates disguised 
their hatred in the hollow language of respect 
and charity, the patriarch of Alexandria de- 
nounced to the prince and people, to the East 
and to the West, the damnable errors of the 
Byzantine pontitf. Fiom the East, more espe- 
cially from Antiocli, he obtaitied the ambiguous 
counsels of toleration and silence, which were 
addressed to both parties while theyfasoured the 
cause of Nestorius. But the Vatican received 
with open anns the mes-'engers of Egypt. The 
vanity of Celestine was Haltered by the appeal ; 
and the partial version of a monk decided the 
faith of the pope, who, with his Latin elergv, 
w as ignorant of the language, the arts, and the 
theology ol the Greeks. At the head of an 
Italian synod, Celestine weighed the mciits of 
the cause, approved the creed of Cyril, con- 
demned the sentiments and person of Nestorius, 
degraded the heretic fiom his episcopal dignitv, 
allowed a respite of ton tiays for recantation and 
penance, and delegated to his enemy t!ie exe- 
cution of this rash and illegal sentence. Bat the 
patriarch of Alexandria, whilst he daited the 
thunders of a god, exposed tlje errors and pas- 
sions of a mortal; and hi-. t\selYe5* anathemas 
still torture the orthoilox slaves, who adore the 
memory of a saint, without foifL-iting their alle- 
giance to the syno.l of Chalcedon. "Tlic'^e bold 
assertions are indelibly tinged with the colours 
of the Apollinarian heresy ; but the serious, and 


perhaps the sincere, professions of Nestorius have 
satisfied the wiser and less partial theologians or 
the present times. 

Yet neither the emperor nor the y, 
primate of the East were disposed of Epht^us. 
to obey the mandate of an Indian June- ’ 
priest; and a synod of the Catholic octuber. 
or rather of the Greek church, was unanimously 
demanded as the sole remedy that could appease 
or decide this ecclesiastical quarrel. Ephesus, 
on all sides accessible by sea and land, was 
i chosen for the place, the festival of Pentecost for 
the day, of the meeting ; a writ of summons was 
despatciicd to each metropolitan, and a guard 
was stationed to protect and confine the fathers 
till they should settle the mysteries of heaven, 
and the faith of the earth. Nestorius appeared 
not as a criminal, but as a judge ; he depended 
on the weight rather than the number of his 
prelates, and his sturdy slaves from the baths 
of Zeuxippus were armed for every service of 
injury or defence. But his adversarj’^ Cyril 
wa*» more ]>owerful in the weapons both of the 
flesh and of the spirit. Di'^obedient to the let- 
ter, or at least to the meaning, of the royal sum- 
mons, he was attended by fifty Egyptian bishops, 
who expecte<l from their patriarclfs nod the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost. He had contracted 
an intimate alliance with Memnon. bishop of 
Ephesu^;. The despotic primate of Asia dis- 
posed of the ready succours of thirty or forty 
episcopal votes ; a crowd of peasants, the slaves 
of the churcli, was poured into the city to sup- 
port with blows and clamours a metaphysical 
argument; and the people zealously asseited the 
honour of the Virgin, whose body reposed within 
the walls of Ephesus. 42 'The fleet which had 

tran'-ported Cyril from Alexandria was laden 
with the riches of Egypt ; and he disembarked 
a numerous body of mariners, slaves, and fana- 
tics, enlisted with blind obedience under the 
banner of St, Mark and the mother of God. 
The fathers, and even the guards, of the council 
w'ere awed by this martial array ; the adversaries 
of Cyril and IMary were insulted in the stieets, 
or threatened in their houses; his eloquence and 
lilierality nude a daily increase in the number of 
his adherents; and tlie Kgvptian soon computed 
that ho might command the attendance and the 
voices of two hundred bishops. 4-3 But the author 
of the twelve anathemas foresa%v and dreaded 
the opposition of John of Antioch, who, with a 
small, though respectable, train of metropolitans 
and divines, was advancing by slow' journeys 
from the distant capital of the East. Impatient 
of a delay wliich he stigmatised as voluntary and 
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culpable,-^^ Cyiil announced the opening t>t’ the 
synod sixteen days after the fe'-ti\al of IVntceost. 
Nestoriiis, ^ho depended on l])e near appro.u'Ii 
of his Eastern frieiieF, persisted, like i.is piede- 
cessor Chrysostom, to disclaim the juiiidicticm, 
and to disobey the siimiiions, of his enemies* 
they hastened his trial, and his accuser presided 
in the seat of judgment. Sixty-eight hisfiops, 
twenty-two of metropolitan rank, defended his 
cause by a modest and temperate protest : tliey 
were excluded fi om the councils of their brethren. 
Candidian, in the emperor’s name, requested a 
delay of four days: the profane magiatiate ua-* 
driven ^\ith outrage and insult from the as- 
senibly of the saints. The whole of this mo- 
mentous transaction was eaowded 

Condemnat’on . , , , 

of Nes.ton.i-,. into the compass ot a sumiiier s <lay : 

bishops delivered their se]unate 
opinions ; but the uniformity of stjlo ri.\t.vd'. the 
influence or the hand of a master, who h.,s been 
accused of corrupling the public evidence of 
their acts and subscriptions. ■t’* ithout atlis- 
senting voice, they recogni''ed in the epistles of 
C\Til, tlie Kiccnc creed and the doctrine of the 
fathers: but the partial exti acts from the letters and 
homilies of Nestorius were interrupted by curses 
and anathemas ; and the heretic w’as degraded 
from his episcopal and ecclesiastical dignity. 
The sentence, maliciously inscribed to the new 
Judas, was affixed and pioclaimed in the streets 
of Ephesus: the weaiy’ prelates, as th^y issued 
from the church of the mother of GckI, were 
saluted as her chamjiions ; and her victory was 
celebrated by the illuminations, the songs, and 
the tumult of the night. 

rf O'' 'liumi’li 

^hc^onentai-,. was cloudcd by the airival and iji- 
*’ ‘ dignation of the Eavtcrn hi'-l,op'. 

In a chamber of the inn, before be liad w iped the 
dust fom his shoes, Jolin of Anrit)ch gave au- 
dience to Candidian the Imperial minister; who 
related his inetlectual oflbrts to pievent or to 
annul the hasty violence of the Egyptian. Vf.ih 
equal haste and violence, the Oriental synod of 
fifty bishops degraded Cyril and 3Iemnon from 
their episcopal honours, condemned, in the twelve 
anathemas, the purest venom of the Apolliitarian 
heresy, and described the Alexandrian priiiiate 
as a monster, born and educated for the tlestruc- 
tion of the church. IIis throne was distant 
and inaccessible ; but they instantly resolved to 
bestow on the flock of Epliesus the blessing of a 
faithful shepherd. 15y the vigilance of iNIeinnoii, 
the churches were shiit against them, and a 
strong garrison w.i>, thrown into the Ci.thedial. 
'Idle troop'., umit!’ the command of ( 'amiidjun, ad- 
vanced to the asiauU ; the outgi.ards w e:e louttd 


and put to the swoid, but the place was iinpreg- 
nahie ; the besiegers retired ; their retreat w as 
imr-.ue{l by a \ ig.nou^ sally ; they Io*>t their horses, 
and many of the buldieis were dangerously 
wouniled wlili cli.h-* and stones. Ephesus, the 
city of the \'iigiii, wa, tieiiied v'ith rage and 
clamour, willi sedition and hloi)d ; the rival sy- 
nods daiteel anathemas and excommunications 
from their spiiitual engines ; and the court t)f 
Theodosius was pei})Lxed liy tlie adverse and 
contradictory iiarrative-j of the Svrian and Egvp- 
tiaii factions. Dining a hu->y period of three 
mouths, tfie empeior tued every method, excti)t 
the most eficctual meaiia of indilterence and con- 
te'Ript, to reconcile this theological quarrel. lie 
attempted to remove or intimidate the leaders by 
a coninion sentence of acquittal or condemnation ; 
he invested his representatives at Ephesus with 
amjde power and inllitaiy force: he summoned 
frtnii either party eight chosen deputies to a free 
and cantlid conference in the neighbouihuoil of 
tlie capital, far fiom the contagion of popular 
frenzy. Eutthe Orientals rtfu^eil to vield, ami 
the C’athohcs. proud of their numbers and ot their 
Latin allies, rejected all terms of union or toler- 
ation. The patience of the meek Theodosius was 
provoked, and he dissolved in anger this episcopal 
tumult, wliich at the distance of thirteen cen- 
turies assumes the venerable aspect of the third 
oecumenical council.’** “ God is my witnes.,,” 
said the pious prince, “ that I am not the autlior 
“ of this confusion. His prov idence w ill discern 
and punish the guilty. Return to \our pro- 
“ vinces, and may youi private virtues repair the 
“ mischief and scandal of your meeting.” They 
returned to tlieir provinces; but the same pas- 
sions wiiicli had distracted the synod ofEplicsus 
weie dilfu'-cd ov^r the Eastern worKl. After 
tlnec obstinate ami equal c.impaigns, John of 
Antioih ami C'vril of Alexandri.i Lundcsceiuk“tl 
to explain and tinbiaco: but their seeming re- 
ui'uoa must he iniputetl rather to prudence than 
to icason, to the mutual las.dtude rather than to 
the Clni>tian charity I'f the patriaichs. 

The Byzantine pontilF iiad in- vi'-torvof 

stilled into the roval ear a baleful c. m. 

. t . , A D. l.il- 435 . 

prejudice against the character and 

conduct of hi-> Egvptian rRal. An epistle of 
menace and invective,'*^ which accompanied the 
summons, accused him as a busy, insolent, ami 
envious priest, who perplexed the simplicity of 
the faitli, violated the peace of the church and 
state, and, by hi-, artful and separate addresses 
to the wife and sister of Theodosius, presumed 
to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds of discord in 
the Imperial family. At the stern command of 
his sovereign, Cyril had repaired to Ephesus, 
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where he was resisted, threatened, and confined, 
by the magistrates in the interest of Nestorius 
and the Orientals ; who assembled the troops of 
Lydia and Ionia to suppress the fanatic and dis- 
orderly train of the patriarch. Without expect- 
ing the royal licence, he escaped from his guards, 
precipitately embarked, deserted the imperfect 
synod, and retired to his episcopal fortress of 
safety and independence. But his artful emis- 
saries, both in the court and city, succes-*fuliy 
laboured to appease the resentment, and to con- 
ciliate the fa\ our, of the emperor. I'he feeble son 
of Arcadius was alternately swayed by liis wife 
and sister, by the eunuchs and women of the 
palace : superstition and a\ arice were their ruling 
passions ; and the orthodox chiefs were assi- 
duous in their endeavours to alarm the former, 
and to gratify the latter. Constantinople and 
the suburbs were sanctified with frequent monas- 
teries, and tlie holy abbots, Dalmatius and Eu- 
tychesj't^ had devoted their zeal and fidelity to 
the cause of Cyril, the worship of Mary, and the 
unity of Christ. From the first moment of their 
monastic life, they had ne%er mingled with the 
world, or trod the profane ground of tlie city. 
But in this awful moment of the danger of the 
church, their vow was superseded by a more sub- 
lime and indispensable duty. At the head of a 
long order of monks and heimits, wlio carried 
burning tapers in their hands, and chanted 
litanies to the mother of God, they proceeded 
from their monasteries to the palace. I'lie people 
was edified and inflamed by this extraordinary 
spectacle, and the trembling monarch listened to 
the prayers and adjurations of the saints, who 
boldly pronounced, that none could hope for 
salvation, unless they embraced the person and 
the creed of the orthodox successor of Athanasius. 
At the same time every avenue of the throne 
was assaulted with gold. Under the decent 
name** of eulogies and lenedictiona^ the courtiers 
of both sexes were bribed according to the inea- 
sure of tlieir pow er and rapaciou^.ne'‘S. But their 
incessant deiaaiids despoiled the sanctuaries of 
Constantinople and Alexanilri.i ; and tlie au- 
thority of the patriarch was unable to silence the 
just murmur of his clergv, tliat a de!)t of sixty 
thou-^and pounds liad already been eontracted to 
support the expeuise of this ‘•candahius coiruji- 
tion.^' Pulcheria, who relie\c<l her brother from 
the weight of an ernpiie, was tlie firmest jnllarof 
orthodoxy ; and so intimate was the alliance be- 
tween the thunder-' of the s) nod and the whispers \ 
of the court, that Cyril was assuretl of success 
if he could disjilace one eunuch, and substitute 
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another in the favour of Theodosius. Yet the 
Egyptian could not boast of a glorious or decisive 
victory. The emperor, with unaccustomed firm- 
ness, adfiered to his promise of protecting the 
innocence of the Oriental bishops ; and Cyril 
softened his anathemas, and confessed, with am- 
biguity and reluctance, a twofold nature of Christ, 
before he was permitted to satiate his revenge 
against the unfortunate Nestorius. 

Tlie rash and ol^stinate NLstorius, 
before the end of the sMiod. was op- Ne-mrius. 
pressed by Cyril, betrayed by the 
court, and faintly snpjiorted by his Eastern 
friends. A sentiment of fear or indignation 
prompted him, while it was yet time, to aflect 
the glory of a voluntary abdication:^- his vvish, 
or at least his reejuest, was readily granted ; he 
was conducted with honour from Ephesus to liis 
old monastery of Antioch ; and, after a short 
pause, his successors, jMaximian an«l Proclus, 
wc're acknowledged as the law ful bishops of Con- 
stantinople- But in the silence of his cell, the 
degraded patriarch could no longer resume the 
innocence and security of a private monk. The 
past lie regretted, he was discontented with the 
present, and the future he had reason to dread; 
tlio Oriental bishops successively disengaged their 
cause fiom l)is unpopular name, and each day 
decreased tlie number of the schismatics who 
revered Nestorius as the confessor of the faith. 
After a ‘residence at Antioch of four years, the 
hand of Theodosius subscribed an edict, which 
ranked liim with Simon the magician, proscribed 
his opinions and followers, condemned his writ- 
ings to tlie flames, and banished his person first 
to Petra in Arabia, and at length to Oasis, one 
of the islands of the Libyan desert. Secluded 
from the churcli and from the w’orld, the exile 
was still pursued by the rage of bigotry and war. 
A wandering tribe of the Hlemm\es or Nubians 
invaded his solitary prison : in their retreat they 
diMnisscd a crowd of useless captives ; but no 
sooner had Nestorius reached the banks of the 
Nile, than he would gladly have escaped from a 
Roman and orthodox city to the milder servitude 
of tlie savages. Flis flight was puni-'licd as a new 
crime' the soul of the patriarch in-ipireil the civil 
and ecclesiastical power-, of Lgv pt; the magis- 
trates. the soldiei-.. tlie monks, ilevoutlv tortured 
tlie enemy of Chri-it and St. C'viil : and, as far as 
the confines of ..Ethiopia, the heretic was alter- 
nately dragged and recalled, till his aged body 
was broken by the hardships and accidents of 
the-e leiterated journeys. Yet his mind w a.s still 
independent and erect: the president of Thebais 
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was awed by his pastoral letters ; he survi\fd the 
Catholic tyrant of Alexandria, and, after sixteen 
years’ banishment, the synod of Chalcedon would 
perhaps have restored him to the honours, or 
at least to the c«^mniunion, of the cliurch. The 
death of Nestorius prevented his obedience to 
their welcome summons ; ^5 and his disease 
might atford some colour to the scandalous report, 
that his tongue, the organ of blasphemy, had been 
eaten by tlie worms. He was buried in a city of 
Upper Egypt, known by the names of Chemnis, 
or Panopolis, or Akmim ; 56 but the immortal 
malice of the Jacobites has persevered for ages 
to cast stones against his sepulchre, and to pro- 
pagate the foolish tradition, that it was never 
watered by the rain of heaven, which equally 
descends on the righteous and the ungodly. 57 
Humanity may drop a tear on the fate of Nes- 
torius ; yet justice must observe, that he suf- 
fered the persecution which he had approved 
and indicted. 58 

„ „ The death of the Alexandrian pri- 

of _ . ‘ 

Eutjches. mate, alter a reign ot tiurty-two years, 

A. D. 44S. abandoned the Catholics to the in- 
temperance of zeal and the abuse of victory. 59 
The monophysite doctrine fone incarnate nature) 
was rigorously preached in the churches of 
Egypt and the monasteries of the East; the 
primitive creed of Apollinaris was protected by 
the sanctity of Cyril; and the name of Eutt- 
cHEs, his venerable friend, has been applied to 
the sect most adverse to the Syrian heresy of 
Nestorius. His rival Eutyches was the abbot, 
or archimandrite, or superior of three hundred 
monks; but the opinions of a simple and illite- 
rate recluse might have expired in tlie cell, where 
he had slept above seventy years, if the resent- 
ment or indiscretion of Flavian, the Dyzantine 
pontilF, had not expo-'cd the scandal to the eyes 
of the Christian world. Jlis domestic synod 
was instantly convened, their proceedings were 
sullied with clamour and artitice, and the aged 
heretic was surprised into a seeming confession, 
that Christ had not derived his body fiom the 
substance of the Virgin IVIary. From their par- 
tial decree, Eutyches appealed to a general coun- 
cil ; and his cause was vigorously asserted by ' 
his godson Chrysaphius, the reigning eunuch of 
the palace, and his accomplice Dioscorus, who 
had succeeded to the throne, the creed, the ta- 
lents, and the vices of the nephew of Theophilus. 
Second council Bv the special summons of Thto- 
dosius, tlie second synod of Ephe’^us 

Aug. b-ii, vvas judicioubly composed of ten j 


; metropolitans and ten bishops from each of the 
j six dioceses of the Eastern empire ; some ex- 
ct-ptionb of favour or merit enlarged the number 
to one hutulrid and thirty-live; and the Syrian 
Barsunni's, as the thief and representative of the 
monks, was invited to sit and vote with the suc- 
cessors of the apostles. But the despotism of 
the Alexandiian patriarch again oi)pressed the 
freedom of debate ; the same spiritual and carnal 
weapons were again drawn from the arsenals of 
Egypt ; the Asiatic veterans, a band of archers, 
served under the orders of Dioscorus ; and the 
more formidable monks, whose minds were in- 
accessible to reason or mercy, besieged the doors 
of the cathedral. 7'he general, and, as it should 
seem, the unconstrained voice of the fathers, 
accepted the faith, and even the anathemas, of 
Cyril ; and the heresy of the two natures was 
formally condemned in the persons and writings 
of the most learned Orientals. “ May those 
“ who divide Christ be divided with the sword, 
‘‘ may they bo hev\ ji in pieces, may they be burnt 
“ alive !*’ were the charitable wishes of a Chris- 
tian synod. The innocence and sanctity of 
Eutyches were acknowledged w ithout hesitation ; 
but the prelates, more especially those of Thrace 
and Asia, were unwilling to depose their 
patriarch for the use, or even the abuse, of his 
lawful jurisdiction. They embraced the knees 
of Dioscorus, as he stood with a threatening as- 
pect on the footstool of his throne, and conjured 
liiin to forgive the offences, and to respect the 
dignity, of his l)rother, “ Do you mean to raise 
“ a sedition ?” exclaimed the relentless tyrant. 
“ Where are the officers?” At these words a 
furious multitude of monks and soldiers, with 
staves, and swords, and chains, burst into the 
church: the trembling bishops hid tliemselves 
behind the altar, or under the benches ; and as 
they were not iii'-pired with the zeal of martyr- 
dom, they successively subscribed a blank paper, 
wliich vvas aftervvards filled with the condemna- 
tion of the Bvzantine pontiff. Flavian was 
in>tantly delivered to the wild beasts of this 
spiritual amphitheatre : the monks were stimu- 
lated by the voice and example of Barsumas to 
avenge the injuries of Christ : it is said that the 
patriaich of Alexandria reviled, and buffeted, 
and kicked, and trampled his brother of Con- 
stantinople: it is certain, that the victim, 

before he could reach the place of his exile, ex- 
pired on the third day, of the m ounds and bruises 
whicli he had received at Ephesus. This second 
synod has been justly branded as a gang of rob- 
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bers and assassins ; yet the accusers of Dioscorus 
would magnify his violence, to alloiate the 
cowardice and inconstancy of their own bt- 
ha\ioijr. 

rouncii <.f The faith of Egypt had prevailed ; 

vanquished party was sup- 
Oct.s — .Vov. 1. poited by the same pope who en- 
countered without fear the hostile rage of Attila 
and Gcnseric. The theology of Leo, his famous 
tonie or epi-^tle on tlie mystery of the inc.irnation, 
had been disregarded by the synod of Ephesus: 
his authority, and that of the Latin church, was 
insulted in liis legates, who escaped from slavery 
and death to relate the melancholy tale of the 
tyranny' of DiOscorus and the martyrdom of 
Flavian. His provincial synod annulled the 
irregular proceedings of Epliesus ; but as tins 
step was itself irregidar, lie solicited the convo- 
cation of a general council in the free and ortlio- 
dox provinces of Italy'. From his independent 
throne, the Roman bishop spoke and .acted 
without danger, as the head of the Christians, 
and his dictates were obsequiously transcribed by 
Placidia and her son Valentinian, wiio addressed 
their Eastern colleague to restore the peace and 
unity of the church. Rut the pageant of Oriental 
royalty was moved with equal dexterity by tlie 
hand of the eunuch; and Theodosius could pro- 
nounce, without hesitation, that the church was 
already peaceful and triumphant, and tliat the 
recent dame had been extinguished by the just 
punishment of the Nestorians. Perhaps the 
Greeks would be still involved in the heresy of 
the Monophysites, if the emperor’s liorse had 
not fortunately stumbled: Theoclodus expired; 
his orthodox sister, Pulcheria, with a nominal 
husband, succeeded to the throne; Chrysaphius 
was burnt, Dioscorus was di-sgraced, the exiles 
were recalled, and the tome of Leo was sub- 
scril>ed by the Oriental bishops. Yet the pope 
was disappointed in his favourite project of <i 
Latin council : he disdained to preside in the 
Greek synod, which was speedily assembled 
at Nice in Bithynia ; his legates required in a 
peremptory tone the presence of the emperor; 
and the weary fathers were transportc*! to Chul- 
cedon under the immediate eye of 3Iarcian anal 
the senate of Constantinople. A qu.irt^r of a 
mile from the Thracian Bosphorus, the church 
of St. Euphemiauas built on the summit of a 
gentle though lofty ascent : the triple structure 
W'as celebrated as a prodigy' of art, and tJie 
boundless prospect of the land and sea might 
have raised the mind of a sectary' to the contem- 
plation of tlie Cod of the universe. Six hundrt I 
and thirty bishops Mere ranged in order in tiie 
nave of the cliurch ; but the pati iarchs of tlie 
East were preceded by' the legates, of whom the 
third was a simple priest; and the place of lio- 
nour w’as reserved for twenty laymen of consular 


or senatorian rank. The Gospel was ostenta- 
tiously displayed in the centre ; hut tlie rule of 
faith was defined hj' tlie papal and Imperial mi- 
nisters, who modirated tlie thiiteon sessions of 
the council of (-lialceflon.'^' Their paitial in- 
terposition silenced the intempeiate sliouts and 
execrations, which degraded the episcopal gra- 
vity ; but, on the formal accusation of the 
legates, Dioscorus \\as compelled to descend 
fiom his throne to the rank of a criminal, already 
condemned in the opinion of his judges. Tiie 
Orientals, less adverse to Nestorius than to Cyril, 
accepted the Romans as their tleiiverers : Tin ace, 
and Pontus, and Asia, were exasperated ag.ijnst 
the murderer of Flavian, and the new patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Antioch secuied their 
places by the sacrifice of their benefactor. The 
bishops of Palestine, Macedonia, and Greece, 
were attached to the faith of Cyril ; but in the 
face of the synod, in the heat of the battle, the 
leaders, with their obsorjuious train, passed from 
the right to the left wing, and decided the vic- 
tory by this seasonable desertion Of the seven- 
teen suffragans who sailed from .Vlexandria, four 
were tempted from their allegiance ; and the 
thirteen, falling prostrate on the ground, im- 
plored the mercy of the council, with sj-hs and 
tears, and a pathetic declaration, that, if they 
yielded, tliey sliould be massacred, on their return 
to Egypt, by the indignant people. A tanly 
repentance was allowed to expi.ite the guilt or 
error of the accomplices of Dio'-corus : but tlieir 
sins were accunnil.ited on Li-' Lead; he neither 
asked nor hoped for paulon, and the moderation 
of those who pleaded for a general amnesty was 
drowned in tlie prevailing cry of vlctoiy and re- 
venge. To save tlie reputation of his late ad- 
herents, some /Jersori{^/ offences were skilfully 
detected ; his rasli and illegal excommunication 
of the pope, and his contumacious refusal 
fwhile he was detained a prinoner) to attend the 
summons of the synod. W itnesses were intro- 
duced to prove the special facts of his piide, 
avarice, ami cruelty ; and the fathers heard with 
ahliorreiice, that the alms of the church were 
lavislied on the f-inale dancers, that his palace, 
and even his bath, was open to the prostitutes (>f 
Alexandria; atul that the infamous l^aiisophia, 
or Irene, was piddicly entertained as the concu- 
bine of the patriarch.' -5 

For these standulou> ofieiices Dio>- 
corns was deposed by tlie synoil, and Ch.t tedo-i. 
binidicd by the emperor ; but the purity of his 
faith was tleclared in the presence, and with the 
tar.it appiobation, of the fathers. Their prudence 
su»)posed rather than pronounced the heresy of 
Eutyehes, who was never summoned before 
their tribunal; and tliey sat silent and abashed, 
when a bold ^Iom)j)hysitc, existing at their feet 
a volume of C}ril, challenged tliem to anathema- 
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tise in his person the doctrine of the saint. If 
we fairl} peruse the acts of Clnleechm as tliey 
are recorded hy the ortliotUtx paityd*'^ "e shall 
find that a great majority of rlie bishops em- 
liraced the siini)le unity (jf Ciirist ; and the am- 
biguous concession, tliat he was formed or or 
iROM two natures, might imply either their pre- 
vious existence, or their subsequent confusion, 
or some dangerous intcrvrd Ijctueen the concep- 
tion of tlie man and the assumpdon of the Cotl. 
The Roman tlicology, more positive and pitcise, 
adopted the term most olfensive to the ears of 
tile Egyptians, that Christ existed in two natures; 
and this momentous particle^' (which tJie me- 
mory, rather than tiie luulei standing, must retain) 
had almost produced a schism among the C.itho- 
Jic bishops. The/o//?c of Leo had been respect- 
fully, perhaps sincerely, suhsciihci^ ; !)ut they 
protested, in two succes->i\e debates, that it was 
neither expedient nor lawfid to tr.msgiess the 
sacred landmarks which liad been fixed at Xiee. 
Constantinople, and P^phesus, a>.cojding to the 
rale of Scripture and tradition. .\t Iv.igtli they 
yielded to the importunities of tlieir masters ; 
imt their infalliiile decree, after it had been rati- 
fied with deliberate votes andvehement acclama- 
tions, was overturned in the next session by tiie 
opposition of the legates and their Oriental 
friends. It was in vain that a multitude of epis- 
copal voices repeated in chorus, Tli.* definiti.ai ' 
“ of the fathers is orthodox aiul inmmtalde ! 

“ The heretics are now discovered ! Anathema | 
“ to the Nc'-toiians ! Let them dt-pait from tlie | 
“synod! Let them repair to R-cme The ' 
legates threatened, the emperor was absolute, 
and a committee eif eighteen i'ishops prepared a 
new decree, which wa^ iinjuv-ed <m the reluctant 
assembly. In t!io name of the fimith geneial 
council, the Ci.rist in t-ne person, hut m two 
natures, was announced to the C atholie woi Id. an 
invisible line wasthawn between the* liere^y of 
Apoliinaiis and tlie futh of CvnI; and the 
road to paradise, a bridge as sharp as a ra/e^r, 
was suspended over the abyss by the master- 
hand of the theological artist. During ten 
centuries of blindness and servitude*. Euxjpe 
received lier religious opinions tiom tlie oracle 
of the Vatican ; and the sair.c doctrine, already 
varnished with the rust of antiquity, w.is .uiinit- 
ted without dispute intt) the creed of the reform- 
ers, w ho di'.claimed the supremacy of the Utnnan 
js-nflir. 'riie synod tif Chalceslon still triunij>hs 
in tile Piotestant clmrches; but the fciiuent of 
conti i)Vc isv h.is su!;sitled, anil tlie nu>st pious 
(luistians tjf the jiresent day are ignoiaiit. or 



' careless, of their own belief concerning the mys- 
tery of the incarnation. 

I J’ar ditfe’-ent was the temper of 
I the Oreeks and Lgyptians under East. 

the orthodox reigns of i.eo and 
! 'Si arcian. Thi^se pious emperors enforced witli 
I arms and edicts tiie svmbol of tlieir faith ; 67 
i and it was declared hv the conscience or honour 
j of live hundred bishops, that the decrees of the 
synod of Chalcedon might be lawfully sup- 
ported, even with lilood. The Catholics ob- 
I .served w'ith satisfaction, that the same synod 
I was odious both to tlie Xestorians and the INIo- 
! nophysites ; 6s hut th^ Nestorians were less 
j angry, or less powerful, and the East was dis- 
ti acted hy the obstinate and sanguinary zeal of 
! the Alonophvsites. Jerusalem was occupied by 
I an arm) of monks ; in tlie name of the one in- 
carnate nature, they pillaged, they burnt, they 
! murdered; tlie sepulchre of Christ was defiled 
with lilood ; and the gates of the city were 
guaixletl in tumultuous rebellion against the 
, trcHips of the emperor. After -he disgiace and 
ixile of Dioscorus. the Egyptians still regretted 
tl eir spiiitual father; and detested the usurji- 
i ation of his successor, who was introduced hy 
ilie fathers of Chalcedon. The throne of Pro- 
terius was supported hy a guard of two thousand 
soldiers ; he waged a five years’ war against tlie 
|)eople of Alexandria; and on the first intel- 
ligence of the death of Marcian, he became the 
victim of tlieir zeal. On tlie third day before 
the festival of Easter, the patriarch was besieged 
in the catliedral, and murdered in the baptistery. 
The rennuns of his mangled corpse were de- 
livered to tlie fiame<. and his aslifs to the wind : 
and the deed was inspired hy the vision of a 
l>reti.iuUd angel; an ambitious monk, who, 
und*.r tliv name of Tiinoth) the ' succeeded 
to tlie ph.ee and opinion*' of Dioscorus. This 
deadlv superstition was inflamed, on either side, 
by the principle and the practice of retaliation ; 

' in the pur>uit of a metaphysical quarrel, many 
thousands were slain, and the Christians of 
every degree were deprived of tlie substantial 
enjoyments of social life, and of tlie invisible 
gifts of baptism and the holy communion. Per- 
haps an extravagant fable of the times may 
conceal an allegorical picture of these fanatics, 
w1k> tortured each other, and themselves. “ L’n- 
“ tier tlie consulship of Venantius anti Celer,” 
says a gtave bishop, “ tlie people of .^lexandri.a, 
“and ail Egv iit, wuie seized with a strange 
“ and di.ihohcal fien/y : great and small, slaves 
“ and freodinen, monks and clergy, the natives 
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“ of the land, wlio opposed the synod of Chal- 
“ ccdoti, io-?t their sj)eech and reason, barked 
‘‘ like and tore, with their own teeth, the 

‘‘ ric^h from their hamls and arins.”Ti 

The disorders of thirty years at 
leiii^th produced the famous IIeso- 
A. D. IS'. 7-1 emperor Zeno, which, 

ill Ids reign, and iu that of Anast idus, was 
signed by all the bishops of the Ea-,t, under 
the penalty of degradation and exile, if they 
rejected or infringed this salutary and funda- 
mental law. Tiie cleigy may smile or groan at 
the presumption of a layman who delines the 
articles of faith; let if he stoops to tlie humi- 
liating task, his muni is less infected by preju- 
dice or interest, and the authoiity of the magis- 
trate can only lie maintained by the concord of 
the jieojile. It is in ecclesiastical story, that 
Zeno aj'pears less contemptible ; and I am not 
a!)le to discern any !!Manich;eaii or Eutychian 1 
guilt in the geiieious saying of Anastasius, , 
That it was unworthy of an empen>r to perse- j 
cute the worshippers of Christ and the citizens 
of Rome. The Henoticon vvas most pleasing . 
to the Egyptians ; yet the smallest Ideinish has 
not been descried liy the jealous, nitd even 
jaundiced, eyes of our oirhotlox si isuoluien, and . 
it accurateU represents the C itiiolic faitii of tlie 
incarnation, widiout adopting or di'claiudug 
the peculiar terms or tenets of the ho'tde sicts. ■ 
A soleiiin anatiiv.ma is pronouiKcd again- 1 N’es- 
torius and Kutyches ; against ail heretics by 
whom Christ is di\ided, or confoauthd. or re- 
duced to a pliantoin. Wuhout detiiung tiie 
number or the aiticle of the word uatur.', the i 
pure system of St. Cyril, the faith of Nice, Con- ! 
stantinople, and Ephesus, is resjiectfully con- 
firmed ; but, instead of bowing at tlie name of | 
the fourth council, the suliject is dismissed liv i 
the censure of all contrary doctrines, if any stall 
liave liecn ti’uulit either eUewhere or at Chilco- 
ihn Under this ambiguous exjuessioii, the 
friends an<l the enemies of the last synoil might 
unite in a silent embrace. The most leason- 
blc Clii i''ti.'ins aKpiitsced in this inoile <>f toler- 
atioa : but their laasouwas Rel?Ie and iiicon- 
stciut, and theit oladiciH'e was despised as timid 
and servile b\ the \«.lienieut spint of tlulr 
brethren. On a su]ijei.t w liicii engrossed tlie 
ihtjughts and cliscoui-es of men. it w.is tlltiicult 
to preserve an exict neutrality; a book, a ser- 
mon, a prayer, lekiiulled the tiaine of contro- 
versy; and the bonds of communion wsre al- 
ternately broken and renewed ity the private 
animosity of the bishops. The space between 


Nestorius and Eutyclics was filled by a tliousand 
shades of language and opinion; the acty^/in/i 
of Egypt, and the Roman pontifts, of equal 
valour, though of unequal strength, may he 
fouiul at the two extremities of the theological 
scale. The ace])hah, without a king or a bishop, 
weie separated above three hundred years from 
tlie patnaiclis of Alexandria, who had accepted 
tlie coinmmiioii of Couotantinople, without ex- 
acting a formal condemnation of the svnod of 
Chalcedoii. For accepting the communion of 
Alexandria, without a formal approbation of 
tlie Siime synod, the patriarchs of Constantino- 
ple were anathematised by the popes. Their 
indexible despotism involved the most orthodox 
of the Greek churches iu this spiritual conta- 
gion, denied or doubted the validity of their 
sacraments,"^ anti fomented, thirty- five years, 
the schism of the East and West, till they finally 
abolished the memory of four Byzantine pontiffs, 
who had dared to oppose the supremacy of St. 
Peter."’ Before that period, the precarious 
tTiice of Constantinople and Egypt had been 
violited by the zeal of the rival prelates. Ma- 
Ccdcnius. who was suspected of the Xestorian 
lurv-sy. asseited, in disgrace and exile, the synod 
of C Imlcodon, while the successor of Cyril 
wo'.ild have jnircluised its overthrow with a 
bribe of two tia.iusaiul pounds of gold. 

In tiie fev^r of tile times, the Thp Tr'».igion, 
sense, or rather the sound of a svl- w.inmuile* 
iabie, was sutHcieiit to (iisturb tlie 
peace of .in empire. 'Ihe Tris- a, d .‘'Ms-oIS. 
AGios’^j Ahiice lioly), “ Holy, holy, lioly, Lord 

God of Hosts'” is supposed, by tlie Greeks, 
to be the identical hymn which the angels and 
cherubim eternally repeat before the throne of 
God, and whicli, about the middle of the fifth 
century, w as miraculously revealed to the church 
of Constantinople. Tiie devertion of Antioch 
soon added, “ wlio was crucified for us ! ” and 
tills grateful address, either to Christ alone, or 
to the whole Trinity, may be justified by the 
rules of theology, and has been gradually adopted 
by tile Catholic, of the East and West. But it 
bad been imagiiied by a Mup.o}>!ivsite bl-hop ; "" 
the gift of an enemy was .it first ujeited as a 
ilire and d.tmreioii-. bhisplKuiy, anil tlie rash 
innovation li-ul iieirly c '-'t the emperor Ana- 
stasius his liuoiie and ids life.'-’ The people of 
Ci'Ustaiitinople was ilevoid of aiiv Kitional prin- 
ciples of fieedom ; hut they lield, as a lawTul 
cause of reliellion, the colour of a livery in the 
races, or the colour of <i mystery in the schools. 
The Trisagion, with and without this obnoxious 


71 See 'he Cbroni.'lf nf Victor Tunrunensw. in th" I ct.tn>nes .In- i 
tuinse i>f Can'iu*. repuli'i 'i»\l Fnvii.nirf, toin i. ji “cs. ^ 
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he promoted their chief- to the Inshopr.cs of Athnhi-. .i"*! I'allin 
(perhaps Tava. Soe D* Viu i!Ie, ji. S'/. and snpn’.ea the -^icraments., 
^Ijrh had f.uled for want of an episcopal ordin.ation. 

•p De h.>. qiios liaptizawt, qnos ordmavit Ac.tcius, maiorum tm- 
nuioneconfectam et verr.m.pr.ecipue relitriosa* -"licitudini < jn.mntn 
I'TObemas i,»*se tUdlcnitate mcihcinam (Oalacms, »» opi-t - 1 ad Eu- 
phwmam.Cwi-il.tom. V. p /sfi.). The offer . famediome proves the 
and numbers mua have perished liefore the amsal of the 
, ^5«cian. Tdifeinunt htm-e'f (.Mem. Erctes tom x.t 
p 3, t. M‘ 2 . is «hcH'ke<l ?t the proud unrh.mtahle tem;v»r of tr. 
§^‘Ti be, to invoke St. ri..v,an of Ant.och 

ot. liUas ot Juraaalent, ic. tu whom they refused communjKi whU»t 


iiMon tarth. Hut r’rdi'».d I.ironiu, is firm a.’d ml .xs the rock of 
M 1‘et' ’• 

7 » Ihtir n.Trev v.eic tri-cd (t'-iII th.- iliptMh nf the r! xirch ex 
Tpperalii’i diprvi ho, n 'pi" ju.r nu n- n t tr I'l'ifi'ii .ul i n nii’i h i- 
lH*nn'iin < pi-< i.poruui v.H il s .n I'uton turn im i! t"iti u. p Isl'i./, 
Thi- eotle.n-tu »' rct.Til w.i- thercf'ire e'('ii v \l«ut to the h.^'k of life. 

7t> PeliTi’is (T)i«ruiat 'Ihn.hui turn v. 1. x. r /, ", 1. ]> /1< — 
2/>.), and lillfn.mt ( M. tn K> < I, -. tuni. mv. p. T 1 Si . 7'*'' > re- 
present the hi-tury axul doctrine nt the Tn-u;i<in. In the twUve 
rentiines In-tween I-aiah and st. rrrrhi.s - hov, who wa- taken up 
tnto hea' en bitore the htshop and people of (.'ott-t.intit’op!. , the song 
wn- ron-Hkrt' I. • nprovc*! The I'ov heard the aii/c!s siii^ '* Holy 
“(»od’ Hiey stT.'n:; ' M .h t n niort il 

77 Peter (iTHpheii-. the Jtf/ler {, trade which he had e\eTC..«l in 
his rromt-tervi, iiatT irch of .Vntioch Hi- teii oti- -torv il.-< ii->ed 
in the -ViinaU of P nj- \ D •177— 4a'>-) and a Ji— cnatiuii of M. de 
Val MV It the end of hi, Ev.urnns 

TS The__tr-rjli't- un«'“r the reum of .Vnasti.-iti« niu-t he ^thered 
from the Thro III lev .>t V ir tor Vfari e orus. and 1 1’e-ij.li n.cs ' As the 
list was not put-*i-h» il m th ,n lo of Baromua, hia critic I’agt la mwre 
ccptcus, au well os n.urc coricvt. 
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addition, was chanted in the cathedral by two 
adverse choirs, and when their lungs were ex- 
hausted, they had recourse to the more solid 
arguments of sticks and stones ; the aggressors 
were punished by the emperor, and defended by ] 
the patriarch; and the crown and mitre were 
staked on the event of tliis momentous quarrel. 
The streets were instantly cro\^ ded with innu- 
merable swarms of men, women, and children ; ! 
the legions of monks, in regular array, marched, 
and shouted, and fought at their head. ‘‘ Cliris- j 
“ tians ! this is the day of martyrdom : let us 
not desert our -spiritual father; anathema to 
“the Manichaan tyrant! he is unworthy to 
“ reign.” Such w-as the Catholic cry; and the > 
galleys of Anastasius lay upon tlieir om's before 
the palace, till the patriarch had pardoned his 
penitent, and hushed the waves of the troubled 
multitude. The triiniipU uf Mucedonius was | 
checked liy a speedy exile; hut the ze.il of his 
flock was again exasperated by the same ijuestion, . 
“ Whether one of the Trinity had been cruci- 
“tied.-'” On thi'< momentous occasion, the , 
blue and green factions of Constantinople sus- 
pended their discord, and the ci%ii asid militaiy : 
powers were annihilated in their piesence. The 
keys of the city, and the stau.dards of the guai <ls. 
Were deposited m the forum of Constantine, the 
pnncipal station and camp of the faithful. Day 
and night they were incessantly busied either in 
singing hymns to the honour of their God, or in 
pill.iging and murdering the servants of their 
jirince. The head of his favourite monk, the 
friend, as they styled him, of the enemy of the 
IIol\ Trinity, was borne aloft on a spear, and j 
tlie firebrands, which had been darted against ' 
heretical structures, diffused the undistiuguisbing 
flames over the mo't oithodox bnibiings. 'I'he 
statues of the empeior were broken, and liN 
person was concealed in a snburl). till, at the end 
of three da)s, lie dared to imploie the meicy of 
his subjects. Without his diadem, and in the 
posture of a suppliant, Anastasius appeared on 
the throne of the Circus. The Catholics, before 
his face, rehearsed their genuine Trisagion ; they 
exulted in the offer which lie proclaimed by the 
\oice of a herald, of abdicating the purple; 
tliey listened to the admonition, that, since all 
could not reign, they should previously agree in 
the choice of a sovereign ; and they accepted 
the blood of two unpo[)ular minister®, whom their 
master, without hesitation, condemned to the 
lions. These furious but transient seditions 
were enci>uraged by the success <if ViUilian, who, 
with an army of Huns and Ikilgari.ms, for the 
most part idolaters, declari-d iuinsilf the cham- 
pion of the Catholic taitii In thi-, pious rebel- 
lion he depopulated 1 ill KH , besieged (’oiistan- 
tinople, externiinateil sixt\-li\e thoiis.md of his 
fello\v-Chri->tiq^is, till he obtained the lecal of 


the bishops, the satisfaction of the pope, and the 
establishment of the council of Chalcedon, an 
orthodox treaty, reluctantly signed by the dying 
Anastasius, and more faithfully performed by the 
uncle of Justinian. And such w as the _ ^ , 

^ ^ . First reh^oua 

event of the fird oi the religious wars, ^ar. 
which have been vs aged ill the name, 
and by the disciples, of the God of Peace. '3 
Justinian has been already seen 
in the various light-, of a uriiice, a Lhirr.aer and 

, , . , t'''Trru'i,L-nt of 

conqueror, and a lawgiver : thetlu.o- .iu-t .m 
iogian^^ still remains, and it adbids ^ 
an unfavourable prejudice, that his theology 
should form a very prominent feature of his 
portrait. The sovereign sympathised with his 
subji'Cts in their superstitious reverence fur living 
and departed saints ; his Code, and more espe- 
cially his Novels, confirm and enlarge the privi- 
leges t>f the clergy ; and in every dispute between 
a monk and a layman, the partial judge was in- 
clined to pronounce, that trutli. and innocence, 
and justice, were always on the side of the 
church. Ja his piildic and private devotions, 
the emperor was assiduous and exemplary; his 
prayers, vigils, and fast®, displayed the austere 
penance of a monk; his fancy was amused by 
the hope, or belief, of personal inspiration ; he 
had secured the patronage of the Virgin and St. 
Micliaei the arcliangel ; and his recovery from a 
dangerous disease was ascribed to the miraculous 
succour of the holy martyrs Cosmas and Da- 
mian. The capital and the provinces of the 
East were decoiated witli the monuments of his 
religion;'! and. though the far greater part of 
these co-'tly '•tructures may be attributed to his 
taste or o-tvntation, the zeal of the royal archi- 
tect was probably quickened by a genuine sense 
v>f love and gratitude towards his invisible bene- 
fact(*rs. Among the titles of Imperial greatness, 
the name of Vi<»is was most plta«>ing to his car; 
to piomote the temporal and spiritual interest ot 
the cburclt, was the serious business of his life; 
and the duty of father of bis country was often 
sacrificed to that of defender of the faith. The 
controversies of the times were congenial to his 
temper and understanding ; and the theological 
professors must inwardly deride the diligence of 
a stranger, who cultivated their art and neglected 
his own. “ What can ye fear,” said a bold con- 
spirator to his associates, “ from your bigoted 
“ tyrant? Sleepless and unarmed he sits whole 
“ nights in his closet, debating with reverend 
“ greybeards, and turning over the pages of 
“ eccleMasticdl volumes.” 8.r q’he fruits of these 
lucubrations were displayed in many a confer- 
ence, w here Justinian might shine as the loudest 
^ and most subtle of the disputants, in nianv a 
i sermon, wluch, under the name of edicts and 
; epistlo',, piochuuHMl to the enij)ire the thoolotrv 
' of their master. While the barbciriaris invaifed 


79 The cpTieral h’-'lnry. fi'-'n !■* p ■ s-m* I of < ilr n to the 
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church and empire. 
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the provinces, while the victorious legions 
marched under the banners of Belisarius and 
Narses, the successor of Trajan, unknown to the 
camp, was content to vanquish at the head of a 
synod. Hail lie in\ited to these synods a dis- 
interested and rational spectator, Justinian might 
have learned, ‘‘ that religious controversy is the 
offspring of arrogance and folly ; that true 
“ piety is most laudably expressctl by silence and 
“ submission ; that ntan, ignorant of lu\ own 
“ nature, should not presume to scrutinise the 
“ nature of his God ; and, ihnt it is sufficient for 
us to know, that power and benevolence are 
“ tlie perfect attribute', of the Deity.” 

Toleration was not the \irtuc of 

His persecution , . , • , i , i 

the tunes, and intluigence to rebels 
has seldom been tlie \irtuG of princes. But 
when the prince descends to the narrow and 
pcevidi character of a disputant, he is easily 
provoked to supply the defect of argument by 
the plenitude of power, and to chastise without 
mercy the perverse blindness of those who wil- 
fully shut their eyes against tlie liglit of de- 
monstration. The reign of Justinian was an 
uniform yet various scene of persecution; and 
he appears to have surpassed his indolent pre- 
decessors, both in the contrivance of his laws 
and the rigour of their execution, 'fhe' in- 
.. suMicieiit term of thiee m-'-iihs was 

ofherefjcs: • i ' 

assiirned tor the conversion or exile 
of all heretics and if ho stiil connivesl at 
their precarious stay, tiiey were de[)rived, under 
his iron yoke, not only of tlie beneffts of society, 
but of the common birthright of meii and 
Christians. At the end of four hundred years, 
the ^lontanists of Phrygia^^ still breathed the 
wild enthusiasm of perfection and prophecy, 
which they had iniluhed from their male and 
female npostles, the special organs of the Para- 
clete. On the approach of the C-itliolic jiriests 
and soldieis, they grasped with alacrity the 
crown of martyidurn ; the conventicle and the 
congregation perislied in the tlanies, !>ut tliese 
primitive fanatics were not extinguished three 
I'.m'lred years after the death of tlieir tyrant. 
UmLrthe protection of the Gotlnc coidVderatcs, 
t'le church of the Arlans at Constantii.ople had 
biaved the Sev^rhy of tlielav.'i. their clergv 
equalled tiie wiLaltii and inagnilicence of the 
senate; and the irold an:! silver which were 
seized fay the rapacious hand of Ju-^tinia.i might 
perhaps be claimed a-- tile spoils of tlie province^ 
and the trophies of the liarbari.lr.'.. A seciet 
remnant of Pac: lUs. w!'- ’ stlil huki d 
in the most relined au 1 the mo't 
rustic conditions <if maiikliui. excieil th.o in- 
dignation <‘f the Christians, who w eic perha])s 
imwiliing that any strani>ers should be the wit- 


nesses of their intestine quarrels. A bishop 
w’.as named as the inquisitor of the faith, and his 
diligence soon discovered, in the court and city, 
the inagistiates, lav' yers, physicians, and sophists, 
who still cherished thosiqierstition of the Greeks. 
They were sternly informed that they must 
choose v%ithnut delay between the displeasure of 
Jupitvr or Justinian, and that their aversion to 
the Gospel could no longer be disguised under 
the ‘■candalous mask of indifference or impiety. 
The patrician Photius perhaps alone was re- 
solved to live and to tlie like his ancestors: he 
enfr.inchised himself with the stroke of a dagger, 
and left his tyrant tlie poor consolation of ex- 
posing with ignominy the lifeless corpse of the 
fugitive. His weaker brethren submitted to 
their earthly monarch, underwent the ceremony 
of bapti«m, and laboured, by their extraordinary 
zeal, to erase the suspicion, or to expiate the 
guilt, of idolatry. The native country of Ho- 
mer, and the theatre of the Trojan war, still 
retained tlie l ist sparks of his mythology : by 
the care of the same bishop, seventy thousand 
Pagans were detected and converted in Asia, 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Caiia; ninety-six cliurclies 
Were built for the new proselytes; and linen 
\ev‘-ments, Bibles, and liturgies, and vases of 
gold and ‘•ilvvr, were supplied by the pious 
muniiiccnce of Justinian. *''' The 
Jews, uho had been yracluaily strij)- ^ 
ped of their imrmmitics, were oppressed by a 
vexatious law, which coinjielletl them to observe 
the festival of E.V'ter the same day on which it 
w.as celebrated by the Chri •tlans.-u And they 
miglit complain with the more reason, since the 
Catholics themselves did not agree with the 
astronomical calculations of their sovereign . tlie 
people of Constantinople delayed the beginning 
of their Lent a whole week after it had been or- 
dained by authority ; and they had the pleasure 
of fasting seven days, while meat was exposed 
for sale by the command of the emperor. The 
Samaritans of Palestine w ere a 

.1 _ i • . of Samaritans. 

motley race, an ambiguous sect, re- 
jected as Jews by tlio Pagans, by the Jews as 
schi'.matics. aii.i by the Ciiii-.tians as idolaters, 
'i'hc ahoininatioa of the cru')'. had alreadv been 
])Ianted on their h(‘ly intHint tf Garirim,'^' but 
the per^eeut!o^l of Justinian offered onlv tlie al- 
teinative of baptism or rebellion. They chose 
the latter: under the standard of a desperate 
kader, they rose in arms, and retaliated their 
viongs on the lives, tlie property, and the tem- 
{dc', ot a detciioele-'S people, d'he Samaritans 
w,.re rinc.llv subi.lued l)y the legular forces of 
the Ea-,t • twenty Uiousand vveie slain, twenty 
thousand weio sold by tile Aralis to tlie infuhls 
of Persia and India, and tlie remains of that 
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unhappv nation atoned for tlie crime of treason 
!)y tile sin of liypocrFy. It lia'> been cmiipiited 
that one luindred thousand Uoniaii subjects were 
e\tirj)ated in the Samaritan \vai liieh con- ' 
verted the once fruittal province into a desolate 
and smoking wilderness. But in the creed of 
Justinian, the guilt of murder could not be ap- 
plied to tlie slaughter of unbelievers; and he , 
piou'ly labouied to establish with fire and swoid ; 
the unity of the Christian faith.' i ! 

With these sentiments, it was in- • 
Ills or.ho>iosy. pim, at least, to be 

always In the riglit. In the first years of his 
administration, he signalised his zeal as the dis- , 
ciple and patron of orthodoxy : tlie reconciliation j 
of the Greeks and Latins established the ln}nc | 
of St. Leo as the creed of the emperor and tlie j 
empire; tlie Nestoiians and Ent\chiaiis were 
exposed, on either sitle. to the double edge of 
persecution ; and the f(>ur synoils. of Nice, ’ 
Coustantiiiople, Liihcsus, and C/maV-Aui, were j 
ratified hy the code of a Catholic lawgiver. - ! 
Lilt while Justinian stro\e to maintain the [ 
uniformity of faith and woiship. Ids wife Tlieo- ' 
dora, whose \ices were not imcompatible with \ 
devotion, had listened to the iNIonoptiysIte teach- | 
ers ; and the open or clandestine enemies of the ) 
church rexixed and multiplied at tlie smile of ; 
their gracious patroness. The capital, the pa- j 
lace, the nujjtial bed, xvere torn by spiritual i 
discord ; yet so duulitful was the sincerity of the ! 
royal consorts, that their seeming disagreement i 
was imputed by many to a secret and mischievous \ 
confederacy against the religion ,and happiness 1 
The throe of their people.' * The fannuis dis- I 

(hai'rcrv. pUte of the THK I F. ( U APTFIIS.' ■* W hl'-ll ' 

.1 I). >ioi— t 1 1 1 I .1 • • 

Iici^ nlleil more voilnn^’s than it (de- 
serves lines, is detpiv maikcd witli this subtle ; 
and (iisingi.nuous spirit. It was m-w tlnee lain- ' 
died years since the body of Oiigcii' ’ luid bmi . 
eaten by tlie worms: Ids soul, of v inch lie held 
the pre-cxistencc, was in the li mds of its Creator, ' 
hut his writings were oageily ponisi-d l)v the ■ 
monks of Palestine. In these writings, the 
piercing eye of Justinian descried more tlian 
ten metaphysical errors; and the primitive d(>c- . 
tor, in tile company id' I’ythagoras and IMato, , 
was devoted hy the cleigy to the of hell- i 

fire, which he had presumed to deny. Under 
tlie cover of tins precedent, a trcacheious blow . 
was aimed at the council of Chalcedoii. The 
lathers had listened without inipatieiice to the i 
])raise ot 'ilKodoro of Jlop'sucsti.i ;’ '» and their i 
justice or iiiiu.l J,!. ace had ustou-d lu'th Tbeo- | 
doret ol' ('\iiii.is, and Kms of Ldis-a. to the ‘ 
eoniinunioii of i.he eiuircii. Lut the cluuaeiers ' 


f>f tlie-e Otunt-.l bl-hop- wvre Uiinted with the 
ri-profith of heresy ; the first had been tin- ai.isTi r 
the two other-, were the friends, of Nestoiius • 
tlieif mo-t siispiciotis jius-ages were accused 
under the tide of tlie /'n.r t 'i 'j't-.rs ; and tiie 
cond.mn.ition of their memory must involve the 
honour (,f a sviu>d. whose name was pri>nounci'd 
vitli sinceie or atlettcd revereiue bv the Catho- 
lic world. Tf these bi-h.i', wlietLer innocent 
or guilty, were annil-i' aesl ii. Ti'e 'leei' < f d-cadu 
they' would not ]>’ 0 ‘ .iblv le av .k-ueh i\ tLe 
clamour, wliich after an hurvliLd year- was 
raised over tlieir grave. If ihsv weu cdre.idv 
ill tJie fangs of the da.aiion. their torments coliUI 
neither be aggravated nor as-uaged hv laiman 
industry. If in tiie corn])any of saints and 
angels they enjoyed the rewarel'of piety, tliev 
must have snukd at the idle fury of the theo- 
loixical insects who still crawled on the surface 
of the earth. The foremost of these insects, the 
emperor of the Homans, rkiited his stinii. and 
distilled liis venom, perhaps vvithout discerning 
the true motives i-f Jheialora and htr eccle- 
siastical faction. Tlie victims were ni longtr 
subject to his power, and the VLhemeiit stvle of 
his edicts could only pioclaim their damnation, 
and invite the clergy of the Last to join in a 
full chorus vif curses and anath.emas. The East, 
with some hesitation, consented to VM.s.fcrii 
the voice of her sovereign ; the fifth 
gener.d council, oi three j)atnarclis 
and one liur.dred and sixty -five Mriv n-.hrk • 2 . 
bishops, was held at Cimst intim-pie ; and the 
authors, as well as ti e dviendeis ot the three 
cf'aptv.is, weie sepa?a*’»d funn tlie ci mmunion 
of the snin's, ,mul -('l.nv ly delivLi-Lil to the 
piinte ot da. k:'t.ss lh:t tb- L.itln vlnnches 
were moi\ ji'.dou- < f th^. In .’..it of I ■ o a»'d the 
synovl o{ ( l.,iUc.U>n ; .imi if' tluv ), ul t’«nicl>t as 
IMey uMiiily did under the st. luiard of Hoir.o, 
they might liave j'O. v uled in ti.e I'ause tvf lo ison 
and humanity. But iheir chief u is .i jnisouer 
in the hands of tiie tin my ; ilie throne of St. 

J eter, wlii..h had been disgiaced by tl.e s,nioiiv, 
was Iwtiay^d by the cowaidlcc, of Vigilius, who 
yielded, after a haig and i.K’v'nsi-tent struggle, 
to tlie despotism of Justiiiian and tlie sojihistry 
\)i t(,e Gieeks. His apostii-y provoked the in- 
dignation of tile I.utiiis. and no more than two 
bishops could be found who would impose their 
bands on his deaeon and svicces-or Pelagius. 

T et tbe pv I'sev erance ot the popes insensibly' 
tiansferrcd to tlwlr adversaiies the nppellatiuu 
of schisniatics; the Illyrian, .\fiicau. and Italian 
churches, were oppres-ed bv tl.e civil and ec- 
desiastical powers, not without some cfihrt of 
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military force ; the distant barbarians tran- 
scribed the creed of the Vatican ; and in the 
period of a century, the schism of the three 
chapters expired in an obscure angle of the 
Venetian province. But the religious dis- 
content of the Italians had already promoted the 
conquests of the Lombards, and the Romans 
themselves were accustomed to suspect the faith, 
and to detest the government, of their Bxzantine 
tyrant. 

Justinian was neither steady nor 
consistent in the nice process of fix- 
A.D, >Gi. volatile opinions and tliose 

of his subjects. In his youth, he was olfended 
by the slightest deviation from the orthodox 
line; in his old ago, lie transgressed tlie measure 
of temperate heresy, and the Jacobites, not loss 
than the Catholics, were scandalised by his declar- 
ation, that the body of Christ was incorruptil)le, 
and that his manhood was ne\er subject to any 
wants and infirmities, the iniieritance of our 
mortal flesh. This pknntn’itic opinion was an- 
nounced in the last edicts of Justinian ; and at 
the moment of his seasonable departure, the 
clergy had refused to sul)scrll)e, the piincc was 
prepared to persecute, and the pe(»ple wvre 
resolved to sutler or resist, A bisliop of Treves, 
secure beyond the limits of his power, addressed 
the monarch of the East in the language of 
authority and alfection. “ 3Iost gracious Jus- 
“ tinian, remember your baptism and your 
“ creed. Let not your grey hairs be defiled 
“with heresy. Recal your iatliers from exile, 
“ and your followers from perdition. You can- 
“ not be ignorant, that Italy and Gaul, Spain 
“ and Africa, already deplore your fall, and 
“ anathematise your natne. Unless, without de- 
“ lay, you destroy what you have hiught ; unle>,s 
“ you exclaim with a loud voice, I liave erred, 
“ I have sinned, anathema to Nestorius, anatlie- 
ma to Eutyches, you deliver your soul to tlie 
“ same flames in whicli Mci/wlU eternally burn.” 
He died and maile no His death rc- 

storeti in some dee:ree the peace of the church, 
and the rciirns of his four successors, Justin, 
Tiheriu>, Maurice, and Phocas, are distin- 
guisheil by a rare, though foitunate, vacancy in 


the ecclesiastical liistory <<f tlie EastA 

^ ,, The faculties of sense and rea- 

Th,? . 

iitcoiitr .Lr->. son aie l>.a>t capable ot acting on 
A.n. t,ij thcinseU I.S ; the eye i> most inac- 
cessible to the sigiit, liic stml to tJie thought ; 
yet we tlnnk, ami even feel, that mit vi!’^ a sj)le 
principle of action, is cssmti.kl to a latnmal and 
conscious being. When Hciaciiiis returned 


from the Pereian war, the orthodox hero con- 
sulted his bishops, whether the Christ whom he 
adored, of one person, l)ut of two natures, was 
actuated by a single or a double will. They 
, replied in tlie singular, and the emperor was 
encouraged to hope that the Jacobites of Egypt 
and Syria might be reconciled by the profession 
of a doctrine, most certainly harmless, and most 
probably true, since it was taught even by the 
Nestorians themselves. The experiment was 
tried vvithont efi’ect, and the timid or vehement 
Catholics condemned even the semblance of a 
retreat in the presence of a subtle and audacious 
enemy. The orthodox 'the prevailing) party 
devised new modes of speech, and argument, 
and interpretation ; to either nature of Christ, 
tiiey speciously applied a proper and distinct 
energy ; but the difference vvas no longer visi- 
ble when they allowed that tlie human and the 
divine will were invariably the same.io- The 
disease was attended with the customary symp- 
toms ; but the Greek clergy, as if satiated with 
the endless controversy of the incarnation, in- 
stilled a healing counsel into the ear of the prince 
and people. They ileclared themselves mono- 
TMEUrfs (asseiters of the unity of vvill), but 
they treated the vvords as new, the questions as 
superfluous ; and recommended a religious si- 
lence as the mo»t agreeai>le to the priulence and 
chaiity of tlie Gospel. This law of xhe ecth«L, of 
silence \va> successively imposed by a**!))!,*.!!)! 
the ccf/<t\sis or exposition of Hera- Thetjpeof 
clius, the type or model of his grand- a. d. eis. 
son Constans and the Impcriul edicts were 
subscribeil with alacrity or reluctance by the 
four patriarclis of Rome, Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch. But the bishop and monks 
of Jerusalem sounded the alarm : in the language, 
or even in the silence, of the Greeks, the Latin 
churches detected a latent heresy: and the obe- 
dience of pope Ilonorius to the commands of 
his sovereign was retracted and censured by the 
bolder ignorance of his successors. They con- 
demned tlie execrable and abominable heresy 
of the Monotlielites who revived the errors of 
Manes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, &c. ; they signed 
the sentence of excommunication on the tomb 
of St. I'eter ; the ink was mingled with the sa- 
cranwiital wine, the blood of Christ; and no 
ceremony was omitted that could fill the super- 
stitious mind w ith horror and affri-xht. As the 
representative ot the Western cliurch, pope 
iVfartin an<l his Lateran synod anathematised 
the perfidious and guilty silence of the Greeks ; 
one hundred and five bishops of Italy', for the 
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most part the subjects of Constans, presumed to 
rcj)robate his vdcked t^pc and the impious ecf/tcsis 
of liis grandfather, and to confound the authors 
and their adiicrents \\ itli the twenty-one notorious 
lieretics, the apostates from the clmrch, and tlie 
oigans of the devil. Such an insult under the 
tamest reign could not pass with impunity. 
Pope Martin ended his days on the inhospitable 
shore of the Tauric Chersonesus, and his oracle, 
the abbot iNIaxiinus, was inhumanly chastised 
by the amputation of his tongue and his right 
hand. Put the same invincible spirit sur- 
vived in their successors, and the triumph of 
the Latins avenged their recent defeat, and 
obliterated the disgrace of the three chapters, 
viihfimerai Tile sviiods of Rome were con- 
c .i.nrii ^ firmed by the sixth general council 

\v »so, of Cuiistantinople, in the palace and 

A o' /sf, tlie presence of a new Constantino, 

a destxndant of IleKudiiis. The 
royal convert converted the Ryzaiuine pontilf 
and a majority of the bniicps the dissenteis, 
with their cliief. iMaeaiius of Antioch, weie 
condemned to the spiiittud and teniporal pains 
of heresy ; the East cuiulesceiided to accept the 
lesions of the West; and the creed was Knally 
settled, which teaches tlie Catholics of every age, 
thtit two wills or energies are harmonised in the 
person of Christ. The majesty of the pope and 
the Roman synod was represented by two priests, 
one deacon, and three bishops but these obscure 
Latins had neither arms to compel, nor treasures 
to bribe, nor languag*.* to per-'Uade ; ami I am 
ignorant l>y what arts they could determine the 
lofty emperor of the Greeks to abjure the cate- 
chism of his infancy, and to peiwcute tlie reli- 
gion of his fathei'*. Petii.ips tiie monks and 
people of ConstantiTK-ple * " f.ivoura!)le to 

the Lateral! Cieed, which is i.vleeil the hast 
reasonable of the two- ami tlie suspicion is 
countenanced by the unnitural nio-hiation of 
the Greek clergy, who a[)peai in this cptariel to 
be conscious of their weakness. While the 
synod debated, o fan.itic proposed a more sinn- 
niury decision, by raising a dead man to life - 
the jirelates assisteil at tlie trial, but the acknow- 
ledged failure may serve to indicate, that the 
passions and prejudices of the multitude w-ere 
not enlisted on the side of the Monotlielites. 
In the next generation, wlien the son of Cop- 
ctantinewas dejiosed and s] -in l>y tlie disciple 
ol Macarius, they tasted the feast of revenge 
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and dominion : the image or monument of the 
sixth council was defaced, and the original acts 
were committed to the tiames. Rut in the 
secimd \ear, tlieir patron was cast headlong 
fiom the tl.ioiie, the lushojis of the East were 
released frtim their occasion, d eimfonnity, the 
Roman faith wa-' more funily replanted liy the 
o.thodox successors of Ikuduits, and the fine 
pioblems of the incarnation weie forgotten in 
the more popular and xi-Ible quarrel of the 
worship of images. ' "7 

Before the end of the seventh cen- I'm 'n of 
tury, the creed of the incarnation, 
wliich had been detined at Rome chur.hes. 
anil Constxintinople, was uniformly preached in 
the remote i-Hkintls of Britxiiii and Ireland 
the same ideas wi're entertained, or rather the 
same words weie rep.-ated, by all the Christians 
who'-e liturgy was perfoimetl in the Greek or 
the Latin tongue. Theii numbers, and visible 
splendour, bestow td an iinpuifect claim to the 
ajtpelhuion of Catholics . but in the East, they 
were niaiked with the less honourable name of 
or Royalists ; i-* ^ of men, whose faith, 
instead of resting on tlie basis of Scripture, 
loason, or tradition, had been established, and 
was still maintained, by the arbitrary power of 
a temporal monarch. Their adversaries might 
allege the words of the fathers of Constantino- 
ple, who professed themselves the slaves of tlie 
king ; and they might relate, with malicious joy, 
how the decrees of Chalcedon had been inspired 
and reformed by the einjieror Marcian and his 
virgin bride. Tlie prevailing faction will na- 
turally inculcate the duty of submission, nor is 
it k'.s natural tliat dissenters should feel ami 
as^eit tlie principles of fuedom. Umler the rod 
of persecution, the Nestorians and diunophysites 
d.cgt ncrateil into rebels and fugitives; and the 
nio-t ancient and useful allies of Rome were 
taught to Ciinsidvr the emperor not as the chief, 
but as the enemy, of the Christians. Language, 
the leading principle which unites or sejiarates 
the tribes of mankind, soon discriminated the 
‘rectaries of the East, by a peculiar and perpetual 
badge, v\lucli abolished the means of intercourse 
and tlie hope of reconciliation. The Peri>etuai 
long dominion of the Greeks, their 
colonies, and, above all, their elo- 
c|uence, had propagated a language doubtless 
the most perfect that has been contrived by the 
art of man. Yet the body of the people, both 
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in Syria ami Eir^pt, still por-.L'\ercil in the use of 
their national idioms ; \\ ith this dlllcrence, how- 
e\er, (ii.it the Coptic uas conlined to the rude 
and illifer.ite pc.i'-auts of the Nile, ^vhile the 
Syriac,' from the niount.iins of A-.svua to tlie 
lied Sea, was adapted to the topics of 

poetry and argument. Armenia ami Ahv'sinia 
were infected by the spcecii or learning (»f the 
Greeks; anti their liariiaiie tonu:ue'., uhuh ha\e 
l)een revived in the studies of modern Kurojie, 
were unintellij^ihlo to the mha!>iiants of the lio- 
man empire. Tlie Sviiac .lutl tlie ('o}>tic, the 
Armenian and the .Titliiopic. aie consei rated in 
the service of thilr u'spt.‘C'ive tnm'ches; and 
their tiieolm^y is enriched hv ilojiu^tic veisionsni 
both of the Siiipfutes and of tiiO most popidar 
f.itliers. After a p- riod of thirteen hundred .and 
sixty years, tiie spark of coutrov ersy, fust kindled 
l>y a sermon of Xcstorlus, still hums in tlie 
hosom of tiic East, r*nd the liostile communions 
still maintain the faith at>d discipline of their 
founders. In the most abject st.'.^e of iurnoranoe, 
poverty, and servitude, tlie Xc'.toiians and 
Monophysites reject the spiiitual Mijiieinacy of 
Home, and cherish tlie toleration of tluir d'urk- 
ish m.isters, which allows thi m to anatlu m.itise, 
on one hand, St. Cvid <uid tliO svaod <,f Kjdie- 
siis: on the {'tlier. jione o and the council of 
(’iialccdini. The w.i.iil waicli '\\'.\ c’.'t into 
the downf.d of the K istei n «. mpi.e dem ind > our 
notice, and the reader tn ly he amtis, d vC:h (he 
various prospect of, I. The Xcsto.i ins. 1 1. 'l!ie 
Jacohites.ni Il[. 'fhe Maroalt.s, IV. Tiie 
Armenians. V. The (’opts; and, VI. The 
.Miyssinians. To the three former, the Syriac 
is common; hut of the latter, each is disciimU 
nafed by the use of a national itiiom. Yet the 
mixlern natives of Annenia and Aliv'-sinia would 
he incapable of conversinjf with their ancestors; 
and the Christians of Ei^ypt and Syri.v. wlio re- 
ject the relij^ion, have ailu])fcd the Ian 'n.i,c- of 
the .Arabians, The l.ipse of time lias s t.->dul 
the saccrdot.il arts; and In the F.-ist. a-, w,.!! .as 
in the West, tlu- Deity addri.s-.ctl in an oh- 
stilcrc (‘-'unie, unknown to the nujoruy of tlie 
c.ci^ro ; c r\, 

j j T F th iri his nnnvc ,ij,d i., 
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of interest, and inscnsjlily of belief; atid their 
last reluctant sic:!i was !m.at)ie(l in the defence of 
the three chapters. Tlicir dis.scntini; brethren, 
les> moderate, or more sincere, were crushed hv 
the pt nal l.iws; and as eaily as the rcipcn of 
Justinian, it became difhcult to find a cimrch 
of Xestoriaiis within the limits of the Koman 
enipiie. Ilovond those limits tliev had dis- 
cove’ed a new world, in width tliev miglit hope 
i'or libertv, an, I aspire to coiujuest. In Ihrsia, 
notw itbst.i)ulin'4 the resistance of tlie Al.t^ri, 
Ciiiistiaiiitv had struck a deep root, and the 
nation-, of the Ikist reposed under its salutary 
sli.ide. '1 he or primatv'. ledded in the 

c.ipital . i i /ii» synods, and in lh<ir dioceses, his 
metropolitans, bishops, and elei ev, represented 
tlie pomp and order of a rei;ular Iderareiiv : 
they rejoiced in the increase of proscdvtes, who 
were convcrteil from tlie Zenilavesta to tlie 
Gospel, from the secular to the monastic life : 
and their zeal w as stimulated by the presence of 
an artful and formidable enemy. The Persian 
church had been founded by the missionaries of 
Syria; and their Iaie_ma,:re, di>ci])line. and dec- 
tiinc. Were clo-vly interwoven with its ()ii<.;jn.d 
tiame. 'I’hc c.j'/i '/'w were elected, and “ulained 
by their own sidbaT.uis; but their filial de- 
pendence on llie [Mtiiaiclis of Antloi h isiittesti I 
by the canons of the (hii-ntal chinch. In 
the IVr-ian school of Ldesvi,^'* tlie risln;' j'o- 
neratioUs of the f.ullifiil unbilled thvir tlieo- 
lo : ie.d idiom • they si udied in tin. .Sv ilac v etsion 
the ten thousand volumes of Theodore of Wop- 
s'losti.i, and tiny revercii the apostolic faith and 
holy martyidoni of Id- disciple Xestoiius, whose 
person ami lanjiunj:^ were equally unknown to 
the nations lieyond the Tigris. Tlie fir>t indeli- 
ble lesson of Ibas bisliopof Edessa tau!.iht them 
to execrate the £^r/ptiansy who, in the synod of 
I'phosus, had impiously confounded the two 
natures of Clirist. The Hi^ht of the masters 
an. I schulars, who were twice expcdleil from the 
Athens iif Syria, th-persed a crowd of inission- 
arns inti unci \'\ the double zeal of relitxion 
a*vl KVt.n.;c. .\i. 1 tin* ri-iid unity i f th.e Mo- 
n'*ph\-i\,, wIm. rn ;<.r the reij;'’' of / no .md 
.\ .1 i-fa-i .s, l.t.i the tiimnes of ti'C 

I i-t. pr.ivokv ; r-uir , in a hind of 

t-n.!”!'. to.iv.iw .5? ):,ik j;'!'. i t!i lU aphvsi- 
t d, ui.i. a of two 'll > -. n-. of C in ist. Sircc tlie 
'■ P'’-- ' ” * I * ("--jh!, thv* S.i--sania'i 

k - b, n M v\ ,th . i I V V of siispi, ion, .1 r.ice i f 
. 11 * i- .uni i\-, w I o I. , id i ml .r, u'ed the re- 

li^i-* 1 , .Old v,ii.' fiiel.t t i-.our the i.uise, of the 
h. re.t.t irv ("OS o{ tlmr comitrv. The lova! 
tdu't-. had often prohihitvd their (lan<;erous cor- 
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res])on(li‘nce with tho SynAU cK'rgy ; the proirre-.s 
i)l‘ the sc-l!i''iii WAS grateful the jl.jIous piii’e 
tif IV-J ozc‘s, and lie li-'fi ned to the cd<n|ueiu e nt 
an artful j)ri‘late, wito j'ainted Nestoiius as t!,e 
fiii'iiduf Fiisia, and up. e..i him ti) seeuie the 
fidelity of his C■Ini^tlan sul;j«ets. hy «Fraiitnij; a 
just puftreiiceto die \ic’lin's ami eiKUiies oi tlie 
Roman t\raiit. 'i'he Xestorians composed a 
larjre majority of tlie cler:^\ ami people tlie\ 
were eiicouraixed l)\ the smile, ami armed w it!) the 
sword, of despotism; }et m.iny of their weaker 
lirethreii weie startled at tlie thought of hreak- 
ing loose from the communion of tlie ( hiisthm 
world, and the lilood of se^e^ thousand se\en 
hundred iNIonojihv sites or Catholics contiimeil 
the uniformitv of faith atid discipline in the 
churches of Ihasia.*'' 'i’lieir eci lesiastic.il in- 
stitutions are liisimuUiislK'd 1)\ a lihei.al principle 
of ri'.ison, oi at Ic-Pt of’ |i>!u\ • the austent\ 
e)f the (loistei was ri laved and emduallv foi- 
^ ^ gotten; h(,ipt.'- ol’ i haiit \ Wi-ie in- j 

doui.ll tuj tlu ^.diu.Cion of otjdi.uis . 

’ and foiin ‘lings, the law »)f cehhaiv, ; 

so foiedtiy rui oi.iim mk d to the (ireiks and 

I. atins, was disi egai ded hy the IVrsian clergy ; 
and the nundier oi the elect was multiplied hy 
thejuihlic and reiterated nuptnils of the jiiiests, 
the hls}i(»ps, and even tlie patriarch liimsi lf’. 'I’o 
this standard of natural and religious freedom, 
myriads of fugitives resorted from all tlie pro- 
vinces of the Eastern empire : the narrow bigotry 
of Justinian was punished hy the tnugration of 
his most industrious subjects ; they traiisp«»rtcd < 
into I’ersia the arts both of peace ami war and ' 
those wlio deseivcd the favour, vieie pioinottd • 
in tlie service, of a (hseerning nuuiarth. 'I'he • 
arms of Nusiiirvrm. ai.d his fitictr gi.inikon, ‘ 
w ere .issistv.d w ith adv ii.e. and money, and troop-. , 
hy the de'pctate si-itaiii-s who stji) lurked in . 
their uativt. cities of the Ihi^t ; their zeal was | 
rewanlcd vvjih the gift of the Catholic churchts . j 
luitwiieti tho-.e itties and churches w«.re rec»>- | 
vered hy } Kraciiiis. their opi n pniR"'ion of ' 
treason ami lurevy coinjielkd them to seek a i 
refuge in the realm of their foreign ally. lJut 1 
the seeming tranquillity of the Nesfoiiaiis was i 
ohen eiidangered, and sometimes overthrown. ' 
They vvere involved in the common evils of Ori- 
ental despotism, ti.eir enmity to Jiomc could 
not always a'one for ti.eir attaehment to the 
(TO'vpi i ami .1 I okmy tif tliree humlred tIious.md 

J. icidiit*. •*. tiHM iptiv^s of \}>aiiuaand Antioih, 

was p\t:>.tt!..i t<» I n 1 1 an Jiostde altar in tlie* 
tace <if thi ,.i. . and m the sujj‘-)iim- of the 

court. I n 1 .N 1 t r*. at V . .1 ii -t im.in int)oduci<l 
sonu' coiiili' i< '!) - nhuh tt nded to enlarge aiiiJ 
fortitv tic ti-!i!.jtion of Cliiisii.i.iiiv in Persia. 

1 he eiiqieior. igtiorant ol the rights ol lon- 
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seiemo, was inc ip.dde of jnty or esteem ha the* 
her. -‘ks who dcniid lit,- .'ntlmnfv of die Iioly 
s \ • > is hut !■ • i! t‘'i 1 1 . d idm t !{' that tl)e\ w oidel 
gi.ii'ualiv pe : 1 1 .\e t lie 1 1 1. j .d 1 ■< :u Ills of union 
w tth the t ii'pi, . 1 , id till of Rone; and 

il* he fdh d 111 ivei'n "4 i!,., ii gi.iUtm’e. he iniglit 
hope* to j U/Vtiki tin ji.doi \ of the i t-.^riigu. 
Inal iler a_.,'o, ti e 1 aitlu t.ms 1,.. \ tu en Imriit at 
P,iris ami j'ittectid m C'einianv, hv tlie super- 
stition and policy of tlie itio-l Ciuisti in king. 

'I'he* de-iU' of gainln.> souls for 'i tu u im - tans 
God, ami subjects lor the iluiuli, < Vmht, 

has evcited ineveiy age* the diligence j, 
of the Cluistian jniests. J’roin the t 
eoiUjiK'st <>f Peisia they can ied their spiiiteal 
.irms to the noith, the east, .mhI the sontli . 
a ,fl the ' nopiii II V ol’ the Ciospel was fashioned 
,uid j.i.t.tiil v.ith the toioius of the Syriac 
thei'logy. In tin* siMji tentuiy. aci’ording to 
the opoit of a Nesioii.ui 1 1 a\ elier, ' i'’ (diris- 
li.uiity vvas sm ii'~-,lnlly pre.ulk'd to the I>ac- 
tii.'ins, the liiuis, tiie Persians, tlie Imliaiis, 

the* 1\ isaniie ni.Uis. 1 ht IMedis. ami the Elam- 
ites- the hailMiic ejiuulies. tVoin the (>ulf of 
Peisia to the ( aspian Si-a. wire almost inlinite; 
and their recent faith was conspicuous in the 
miiuber .ind sane tity of their monks and martyrs. 
The pc'ppcr coast of ^Malahar. and the isles of 
the oceMi), Soe*otora ami C'eylon. were peopled 
with an increvisiiig multitude of Cliristi.ins, and 
the hishojjs and ckrgy of lliose seipieste red le- 
gions deiiveal their ordination from liie c.itholic 
(.f Ihihy jon. J II a suhseqm nt age, the zeal of 
tile* Nestmlaiis overleape'd tlie limits whii'h had 
contim-d the amhiUcn ami curiosity both of the 
(»r..iks ami Ikis.an-.. ’i'he' missioniiues of 
iWhhar.vl S ui .u ai ,l ] ii» sm d w ithout fe ar the 
fai'st ps of the iovji,g Tait.ir. and insinuated 
ilKUi-tives into tile i anqis ot’ the valleys of 
Imaus and t'-e hanks of the Selingii. 'Fliev ex- 
po'cd a luet.ipliv sieal creed to those illiteiate 
shejil.irds; t.j those' sAnguinhry warriors, thev 
leeoinmemled huniaiiity and repo'^c. A’et a 
kh,in. wlmse* power they vainly magnified, is 
Stiid to have leceived at their hands the rites of 
baptism, and even of oriliuation ; anti the fame 
of /\ci/<'#-or 7h (sZ-v/t r John t has^ong amiiseil 
the civdiility t>f Europe. 'Phe royal convert 
was n.elulged in the use of a portable altar; 
but lie desp iti he'd an embassy to the patriarch, 
to enquire ht>w , in the se ason ot' Tent, lie slumld 
abstain from animal food, and how lu* might 
ceie-hrate the Eueharist iii a de'sert that pro- 
tiuced neither corn nor wine. In their jirogres*; 
!»y si-a and land, the Ne-sforians entered China 
by tho port <»f Canton ami the nortlieni ri*sidence 
ot Sigan. I niiki- tin s.n.-.’r.rs of Rome, who 
assunn ti witli a 'imle tin ( haracters of priests 
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and augurs, the mandarins, who affect in public 
the reason of philosophers, are devoted in private 
to every mode of popular superstition. They 
cherished and they confounded the gods of Pa- 
lestine and of India; but the propagation of 
Christianity awakened the jealousy of the state, 
and after a short vicissitude of favour and perse- 
cution, the foreign sect expired in ignorance and 
oblivion, '18 Under the reign of the caliphs, the 
Nestorian church was diffused from China to 
Jerusalem and Cyprus; and their nuuil>ers, with 
those of the Jacobites, were computcdto surpass 
the Greek and Latin communion-,.*'' Twenty- 
five metropolitans or archbishops composed their 
hierarchy ; hut several of these were dispense<l, 
by the distance and danger of the way, from the 
duty of personal attendance, on tlie easy condi- 
tion that every six year', they should testify their 
faith and obedience to tiie talltoUc or patriarch of 
Babylon, a vague appellation, which lias been 
successively applied to the royal seats of Se- 
leucia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad. Those remote 
branches are long since withered, and the old 
patriarchal trunk i-''' is now divided by the EU~ 
Jahs of Mosul, the repioseututives, almost in 
lineal descent, of the genuine and primitive 
succession, the Josephs of .Vnuda, who are re- 
conciled to the church of Rome,'-* and the 
Siitieons of Van or Onula, who'.e revolt at the 
head of foity thousand families vvas promoted 
in the sixteenth century by the Sophis of Persia. 
The number of three hundred thousand is al- 
lowed for the whole body of tlie Nestorians, 
who, under the name of Chaldseans or As- 
syrians, are confounded with the most learned 
or the most powerful nation of Eastern an- 
tiquity. 

TheOinsdans According to the legend of antU 
quity, the Gospel was preached in 
A.D.SS 3 . India by St. Thomas. i-ii At the 
end of the ninth centuiy, his shrine, perhaps 
in the neighbourfiood of Madras, was devoutly 
visited by the ambassadors of ,Vlfred ; and their 
return v\ith a cargo of pcarl> and spices re- 
wardeil lla.- Zcal of the Lugli-sh mon.ircli, who 
entertaineil t!u’ Lirge-.t projects of trade and dis- 
cover}. *-* tile i\>rtugue''e ii’st opened 

the navigation of India, the Chri'.tians of .St. 
d homas li.id l)cen seated for agis on the coast 
of iNIalahar. and the dilfcrencc oftheii character 
and colour attested the mixture of a foreign 
race. In arm>-, in arts, and [(Os'ildv in viituc, 
they excelleil the nativ es of ilmtlostan tlie liiis- 
b imlnien cultiv ifed tin palm-tree, tl.e merchants 
Were ciniched i)y the peppiT-f r.ide, the soldiers 
preceded the or nobles of 31aLi!>ar, and 


their hereditary privileges were respected by tlie 
gratitude or the fear of the king of Cochin and 
the Zamorin himself. They acknowledged a 
Gentoo sovereign, but they were governed, even 
in temporal concerns, by the bishop of Anga- 
mala. He still asserted his ancient title of me- 
tropolitan of India, but his real jurisdiction vvas 
exercised in fourteen hundred churches, and he 
was intrusted with the care of two hundred thou- 
sand souls. Their religion would ^ ^ 
have rentlered them the firmest and 8ec. * 
most cordial allies of the l*ortuguese, but the 
inquisitors soon discerned in the Christians of 

St. Thomas ’ , y and 

schism. In ■ . ■ sub- 

jects of the Homan pontitf, the spiiitual and tem- 
poral monarch of the globe, they adhered, like 
their ancestors, to the communion of the Kesto- 
rian patriarch ; and the bishops w horn he ordained 
at Mosul, traversed the dangers of the sea and 
land to reach their diocese on the coast of iVIa- 
labar. In their Syriac liturgy the names of 
Theodore and Nestorius were piously comme- 
morated ; they united their adoration of the two 
persons of Clirist ; the title of Mother of God w as 
ortensivc to their ear, and they measured with 
scrupulous avarice the honours of the Virgin 
Mary, whom the superstition of the Latins had 
nlni'tst exalted to the rank of a goddess. When 
her image was first presented to the disciples of 
St. Thomas, they indignantly exclaimed, “ We 
arc Christians, not idolaters and their simple 
devotion vvas content vvith the veiieration of the 
cross. Tlicir separation fiom the V'estern world 
had left them in ignorance of the improvements, 
or corruptions, of a thousand years ; and their 
confonnity vvith the faith and practice of the fifth 
century.would equally disapiioint Uie prejudices 
of a Papist or a Protestant. It vvas the tirst care 
of the ministers of Home to intercept all cor- 
respondence with the Kestorian patriarch, and 
several of his bishops expired in the prisons of 
the holy office. The flock, without a shepherd, 
was assaulted by the power of the Portuguese, 
the art.s ot the Jesuits, and the zeal of Alexis de 
Menezes, archbisliop of Goa. in his jiersonal 
visitation of the coa-^t of IMalabar. The svnod 
ot Duunper, at vvhuh he predded. consum- 
mated the pioiH work of the reunion, and 
rigorously inijicicd the doctrine and di-'Cipline 
ot the Rotuan church, without forgetting auri- 
cular confevsiun. the strongest engine of eccle- 
siastical tortuie. d'he memory of Theodore and 
Xestoiius vvas condeiiuied, and Malabar was re- 
iluced uiuler the dominion of the pojie, of the 
primate, and of the Jesuits who invaded the see 
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A D 1W9- Angamala or Cranganor.^ Sixty 
' 1*663. years of servitude and hypocrisy wei e 
patiently endured ; but as soon as the Portuguese 
empire was shaken l)y the courage and industry 
of the Dutch, the Nestorians asserted, with vigour 
and effect, the religion of their fathers. The 
Jesuits were incapable of defending the power 
which they had abused : the arms of forty’ thou- 
sand Christians w’ere pointed against their falling 
tyrants; and the Indian archdeacon assumed 
the character of bishop, till a fresh supply of 
episcopal gifts and Syriac missionaries could 
be obtained from the patriarch of Ilabylon. 
Since the expulsion of the Portuguese, the Xes- 
torian creed is freely professed on the coast 
of Malabar. The trading companies of Holland 
and England are the friends of toleration ; but 
if op])rcssion !>e less mortifying than contempt, 
the Christians of St. Thomas }ia\e leasoii to 
complain of the cold and silent indifference ot 
their brethren of Kiiro})e. ^ 

II. The Ja- ^ The history of tlic Moiiophy- 
coBirEs. ^5tes IS less copious aiid interesting 
than that of the Nestoiians. Under the reigns 
of Zeno and Anastasius, their aitful leaders 
surprised the ear of the prince, usurped the 
thrones of the East, and crushed on its native soil 
the school of the S\ rians. The rule of the Mono- 
pliysite faith w as defined with exquisite discretion 
by Severus, patriarch of Antioch ; he condemned, 
in the style of the Henoticon, the adverse here- 
sies of Nestorius and Eutyches, maintained 
against the latter the reality of the body of C’hrist, 
and constrained the Greeks to allow tliat he was 
a liar who spoke truth. But the approxi- 
mation of ideas could not abate the vehemence 
of passion ; each party w as the more astoni-«hed 
that their blind antagonist coulil dispute on so 
trifling a ilifference; tlie tyiant of Syria en- 
forced the belief of his cieed, ami his leign 
was polluted with the blood of three hundied 
and fifty monks, who vs ere slain, not perhaps 
without provocation or resistance, under the 
, ^ walls of Apamea. The successor 
ot Anastasius replanted the ortho- 
dox standard in the East : Severus fled into 
Egypt ; and his friend, the eloquent Xenaias,i-“ 
who had escaped from the Nestorians of Persia, 
was suffocated in his exile by the Melchites of 
Paplilagonia. Fifty-four bishops were swept 
from their thrones, eight hundred ecclesiastics 
were cast into prison, and notwithstanding 
the ambig’iou'. favour of Tlioodora, tlie Orien- 
tal flocks, deprived of their shepherds, must 
insensibly have })ecn either famished or poisoned. 


In this spiritual distress, the expiring faction 
was revived, and united, and perpetuated, by 
the labours of a monk ; and the name of James 
Baiadffius i-' has been preserved in the appella- 
tion of Jaoihite’’!, a familiar sound which may 
startle the ear of an English reader. From the 
holv confe'H’sQis in their pii'-on of Constantinople, 
he received the pijwers of bi''hop of Edes'^a and 
apostle of the Ka-'t, and the oidiiiation of four- 
score thousand bishops, prie-ts. and tk aeons, 
is derived from the same inexhaustible source. 
The speed of the liealous missionaiy was pro- 
moted by the fleetest dnimedaries of a devout 
chief of the Arabs; the doctrine and discipline 
of the Jacobites were secretly established in the 
dominions of Justinian; and each Jacobite v^as 
compelled to violate the laws and to hate the 
Roman legislator. The successors of Severus, 
while they lurked in convents or villages, while 
they sheltered their prosciibed heaiis in the 
caverns of hermits, or tiie tents of the Sara- 
cens, still asserteii, as they now assert, their 
indefeasible right to tlie title, the rank, and the 
prerogatives of jiatriarch of Antioch : under tlie 
milder yoke of the infidels they reside about a 
league from Merdin, in the pleasant monastery 
of Zapharan, which they have embellished with 
cells, aqueducts, and plantations. The second- 
ary, though honourable, place is filled by the 
maphrian, who, in his station at Mosul itself, 
defies the Nestorian catholic., with whom he 
contests the primacy of the East. Under the 
patriarch and tlie maphrian, one hundreil and 
fifty’ archbishops and bishops have been counted 
in the different ages of the Jacobite church ; 
but the Older of the hierarchy i*. relaxed or 
di'.solved, and the greater pai t of their dio- 
ceses is confined to the nei ghboiiihoml of tlie 
Euphrates and the Tigris. The cities of 
Aleppo and Amida, which are often visited 
by the patiiaich, contain some wealthv mer- 
chants and industrious mechanics, but the 
multitude derive their scanty sustenance from 
their daily laliour : and poverty, as well as 
superstition, may impose their excessive fasts : 
five annual Lents, during which, both the 
clergy and laity abstain not only from flesh or 
hut even from the taste of wine, of oil, 
and of fish. Their present numbers are es- 
teemed from fifty’ to fourscore thousand souls, 
the remnant of a populous church, which has 
gradually decreased under the oppression of 
twelve centuries. Yet in that long period, some 
strangers of merit have been converted to the 
Monophysite faith, and a Jew was the father 
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of Abii.pharagiLis piiinate of the Ea-it, so 
truly emiiiuiit both ^^lu^ life and death. In his 
life, he an elegant wiiter of the Syriac and 
Arabic' tongue-., a poet, physician, anti historian, 
A subtle ph’tio-.opher, and a moderate divine. 
In his death, his funeral ^\as attended by his 
rival the Nestorian patriaich, with a train of 
Greeks and Annenians, who forgot their dis- 
putes, and mingled their tears over the giave of 
an enemy. The sect which was honoured by 
the virtues of Abulpharagiiis appears, howeter, 
to sink below the level of their Nestorian breth- 
ren. The superstition of the Jacobites i-> more 
abject, their fasts morerigidd'* tlu ir intestine 
divisions are inoie numerou'., and their doctors 
(as far as I can measure the degrees of nonsense) 
are more remote from the precincts of reason. 
Something may ])os^ibly be allowed for the 
rigour of the Moiiophysite theology; inucli 
more for the superior ipfluence of the monastic 
order. In Syria, in Egypt, in ^Ethiopia, the 
Jacobite monks have ever been distinguished by' 
the austerity of their penance and the absurdity 
of their legends. Alive or deatl they are wor- 
sliipped as the favourites of the Deity ; the 
crosier of bishop and patriarch is reserved for 
tiieir venerable hands ; and they assume the 
government of men, while they aie yet reeking 
with the habits and prejudices of tlie cloi^te^.t*•2 
III. Thb In the '.ryle of the Oiiental 

Maromtiu. ChrUtians, the Alonothelites of every 
age are described under the appellation of J/u- 
a name which has been in>cnsibly 
transferred from an hermit to a monastery, from 
a mont^tery to a nation. IVIaion, a saint or 
savage of the fifth century, displayed his religious 
madness in Syria; the rival cities of Apamea 
and Emesa disputed his relics, a stately church 
was erected on liis tomb, and six liundred of his 
disciples united their solitary cells on the banks 
of the Orontes. In the controversies of the in- 
carnation, they nicely threaded the orthodox line 
between the sects of Nostorius and Eutyches; 
but the unfoituuate (piestion of one wdl or oper- 
ation in the two n.itures of Christ, was generated 
by their curiou-, Lisure. Their proselyte, the 
emperor Ileiaclius. was rejected as a Alaronitc 
from the walls of Emesa ; he found a refuge in 
the monasteiy of lus brethren; and their theo- 
logical lessons were repaid with the gift of a 
spacious and wealthy domain. Tlic name and 
doctrine of this \ enerable school w ere propagated 


among the Greeks and Syrians, and their zeal 
is expressed by' Alacarius, patriarch of Antioch, 
who declared before the synod of Constantinople, 
that sooner tlian subscribe the two u-dls of Christ, 
he woulil submit to be h'jwn piecemeal and cast 
into the sea ^ A similar or a less crued mode 
of persecution soon converted the unresisting 
subjects of the plain, w Idle the gloiiou^, title of 
or rebels, was bravely maintained 
by the hardy natives of Mount Libanus. John 
i Alaron, one of t!ie most learned and popular of 
1 the monk-», assumed the character of patriarch of 
I Antioch; Ids nepliew Abraham, at the head of 
' the ^ilaronites, defended their civil and religious 
i freedom against the tyrants of the East. The 
I son of the orthodox Constantine pursued, with 
1 pious hatred, a people of soldiers, w'ho might 
have stood the bulwark of his empire against the 
common foes of Christ and of Rome. An army 
of Greeks invaded Svria; the monastery of St, 
iVIaron was destroyed with fire ; the bravest 
chieftains were betray'cd and murdered, and 
twelve thousand of their followers were trans- 
planted to the distant frontiers of Armenia and 
Thrace. A'et the humble nation of the Maron- 
1 itos has survived the empire of Constantinople, 

I and they still enjoy, under their Turkish masters, 

; a free religion and a mitigated servitude. Their 
domestic governors arc chosen among the ancient 
j nobility ; the patriarcli, in his monastery of Ca- 
: nobin, still fancies ]iim».df on the throne of An- 
! tioch ; nine bidiops com};ose his svnod, and one 
j hundred and fifty priests, wlio retain the liberty 
' of marriage, are intrusted witli the care of one 
hundred thousand souls. Their country extends 
from the ridge of Mount Libanus to tlie shores 
of Tripoli ; and the gradual descent allbrds, in 
a narrow space, eacli variety of seal and climate, 
from the Holy Cedars, erect under the w'eiglit 
of sno\v,i-^S to the vine, the mulberry, and the 
olive trees of the fruitful valley. In the twelfth 
century, the iSIaionites, abjuring the Alonothelite 
error, weie reconciled to the Latin cliurches of 
Anti(»ch and llame,i37 and the same alliance has 
; been fre(|uently renewed by the ambition of the 
I popes and the distress of the Syrians. But it 
' may reasonably be questioned, whether their 
1 union has ever been perfect or sincere; and the 
! leanied Maronites of the college of Rome have 
i vainly laboured to absolve their ancestors from 
; the guilt of heresy and schism. ^38 

: IV. JSince the aze of Constantine, the Ab- 
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IV Tup medians had sipiali-icd their 
AuMk-NiANs. attacJiment to the religion and em- 
pire of the Chri-itians. The diboiders of their 
country, and their ignorance of the Greek 
tongue, prevented their clergy from assisting at 
the synod of Chalcedon, and they floated eighty- 
four years in a state of indllference or sus- 
pense, till their \acant faith was finally occupied 
l>y tliG missionaries of Julian of Halicarnassus, 
who, in Egypt, their common exile, had been 
vanquished by the arguments or the inlluonce of 
his rival Severus, the INIonophysite patriarch of 
Antioch. Tlie Armenians alone are the pure 
disciples of Eutyches, an unfortunate parent, 
who has been renounced by the gi eater part of 
his spiritual progeny. They alone ])ersevcre in 
the opinion, that the manhood of CIui''t was cre- 
ated, oi existed w ithout creation, of a tlivinc and 
incorrujitihle suh'^tancc. Their aiUersanVs re- 
proach them widi the adoration of a phantom; 
and tlu'v retort tlie accusation, by ileiiding or 
c-xcciating the blasphemy of the Jacobite-', wlio 
impute to the Godlivud tliexile inlirmilies of the 
flesh, even the natural effects of nutrition and 
digestion. The religion of Armenia could not 
derive much glory from the learning or tlie 
power of its inhabitants. The royalty expired 
with the origin of their schism ; and tlieir Cliris- 
tian kings, who arose and fell in the thirteentli 
century on the confines of Cilicia, were the 
clients of the Latins and tlie vassals of the 
Turkish sultan of Iconiuni. The hcdpless nation 
has seldom been permitted to enjoy the tran- 
quillity of servitude. From the earliest period 
to the present hour, Armenia has been the 
theatre of perpetual war ; the lands between ' 
Tauris and Erivati weie dispeopled by the 
cruel policy of the Sophis; and mvriads of | 
Christian families were transplanted, to perish 
or to propagate in the distant pro\inces of i\r- j 
sia. Under the rod of oppression, the zeal of 
the Annenians is fervent and intrepid : they I 
have often preferred the crow n of martyrdom to I 
the white turban of Mahomet; they devoutly 
hate the error and idolatry of the Greeks ; and 
their transient union with the Latins is not less 
devoid of truth, than the thousand bishops whom 
their patriarch offered at the feet of the Roman 
pontiff, Xhe catholicy or patriarch, of the 
Armenians, resides in the monastery of Ek- 
miasin, three leagues from Erivan. Forty-seven 
archbishops, each of whom may claim the obe- 
dience of four or five suffragans, are consecrated 
by his hand ; but the far greater part are only 
titular prelates, who dignify with their presence 
and ser\ice tlie simplicity of his court. As soon 
as they have performed tlic liturgy, tliev cul- 
tivate the garden; and our bisliops will liear 

The reliciin of the Xrmeniirs is hnetl- d’--. ijlw'd tv? Ja rmre 
(Hist du <'hri't lie 1 Kthir.piM et d.- 1 

rrtw to thetprvai Anneni m Hi-.ti-ry of ‘V ?oIh. m t-.l lUvnt, 

111 and Cfi’rnnend-i the stato of \riiie’ii t in ih.* iiid ?o|iii>je 

ot the NtJ^^ealix Memoire, fk-. Miv'i'ms d'l Isv.nit Tlwwi-rtot a 
Jev.ijt niiU't h \»e sterl.nu merit wh.'ii it i' r>rn ivl h? I a < 

Ill) The ThLsm <it the AmieniiPs i, j.lneil si years after the 
c.miKi! of < halreilon (Ricj, ( nlu.-i. ad A I> f. It «.»n- 
siimiTiatL’d at thi end of •v'entoen years , anil it i-. iTnm th» star of 
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r 1,'i .".< 13 .), and A^seiintinus (HihUot ‘>nent tom u> Du^nat de 
JJ-'noph.sitH, p. ?u! p VHh 1. 

lu see a remarkable faut of the uith century m the Ui*cor> cf 


w'ith surprise, that the austerity of their life 
increases in just proportion to the elevation of 
their rank. In the fourscore thousand towns 
: or villages of his spiritual empire, the patriarcii 
receives a small and voluntary tax from eacii 
person above the age of fifteen; but the annual 
amount of six hundred thousand crowns is in- 
sufficient to supply the incessant demands of 
charity and tribute. Since the beginning of tlie 
last century, the Armenians have obtained a 
large and lucrative share of the commerce of tlie 
East: in their return from Europe, the caravan 
usually halts in the ncighbouihood of Erivan, 
the altars are enriched with the fruits of tlieir 
patient industry ; and the faith of Eutyches is 
jireached in their recent congregations of Bar- 
bary and I*oland.i-i3 

V. In the rest of the Roman cm- v. tkeCopts 
pire, the despotism of the prince ou e^.ftia-ns. 
might eradicate or silence the sectaries of an ob- 
n<i.\;ous creed. But the stubborn temper of the 
Egyptians maintained their opposition to the 
synod of Chalcedon, and the policy of Justinian 
coiulescended to expect and to seize the oppor- 
tunity of discord. The IMonophysite church of 
Alexandria n4 was torn by the disputes of the 
corruptibles and incorrupliblesj and on the death 
of the patriarch, the two factions upheld their 
respective candidates.i'^^ Gaian was the disciple 
of Julian, Theodosius had been the 
pupil of Severus ; the claims of the 
former were supported by the con- 
sent of the monks and senators, the city and the 
province; the latter depended on the priority of 
bis ordination, the favour of the empress Theo- 
dora, and the arms of the eunuch Narses, which 
might have been used in more honourable war- 
fare. The exile of the popular candidate to 
Carthage and Sardinia, intlamed the ferment of 
Alexandria; and after a H'hism of one hundred 
and seventy years, the Gaiauites still revered the 
memory and doctrine of their founder. The 
strength of numbers and of discipline was tried 
in a desperate and bloody conflict ; the streets 
were filled with the dead bodies of citizens and 
soldiers ; the pious vvomen, ascending the roofs 
of their houses, shovvcred*^down every sharp or 
ponderous utensil on the heads of the enemy ; 
and the final victory of Narses was owing to the 
flames, with which he wasted the third capital 
of the Roman world. But the lieutenant of 
Justinian had not conquered in the cause of 
an heretic; Theodosius himself was speedily, 
though gently, removed ; and Paul paui. 
of Tanis, an orthodox monk, was a.d. 55 s. 
rai'.ed to the throne of Athanasius. The powers 
of government were strained in his support; he 
might appoint or displace the dukes and tribunes 

N’lreias Yit ihrep Inimlrotl years before, Pliotais 
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of E crypt; the allowance of bread, which Dio- 
cletian had granted, was suppressed, the churches 
were sliut, and a nation of schismatics was de- 
prued at once of their spiritual and carnal food. 
In his turn, the tyrant was excommunicated by 
the zeal and revenge of the people ; and none 
except his servile IVlelchites would salute him as 
a man, a Christian, or a bishop. Yet such is 
the blindness of ambition, that, when Paul was 
.expelled on a charge of murder, he solicited, 
with a bribe of seven hundred pounds of gold, 
his restoration to the same station of hatred and 
ApoiUnaris. ignominy. His successor Apol- 
A.D. oji. Jinaris entered the hostile city in 
military array, alike qualified for prayer or for 
l>attle. His troops, under arms, were distributed 
thi-ougli the streets ; the gates of the cathedral 
were guarded, and a chosen band was stationed 
in the choir, to defend the person of their chief. 
He stood erect on his throne, and throwing aside 
the upper garment of a warrior, suddenly ap- 
peared before the eyes of the multitude in the 
robes of the patriarch of Alexandria. Astonish- 
ment held them mute ; but no sooner had Apol- 
linaris begun to read the tome of St. Leo, than 
a volley of curses, and invectives, and stones, 
assaulted the odious minister of the emperor and 
the synod. A charge was instantly sounded by 
the successor of the apostles ; the soldiers waded 
to their knees in blood; and two hundred thou- 
sand Christians are said to have fallen by the 
sword: an incredible account, even if it be ex- 
tended from the slaughter of a day to the 
eighteen years of the reign of Apollinaris, Two 
Eui<^as, succeeding patriarchs, Eulogius 
A.D.5S0. and John,i+7 laboured in the con- 
version of heretics, with arms and arguments 
more worthy of their evangelical profession. 
The theological knowledge of Eulogius was 
displayed in many a volume, which magnified 
the errors of Eutyches and Severus, and at- 
tempted to reconcile the ambiguous language of 
St, Cyril with the orthodox creed of pope Leo 
John. and the fathers of Chalcedon. The 
A. D. 609. bounteous alms of John the eleemo- 
synary were dictated ^ superstition, or benevo- 
lence, or policy. Se^n thousand five hundred i 
poor were maintained at his expense; on his j 
accession he found eight thousand pounds of 
gold in the treasury of the church ; he collected 
ten thousand from the liberality of tlie faithful ; 
yet the primate could boast in his testament, 
that he left behind him no more than the third < 
part of the smallest of the silver coins. Tlie \ 
churches of Alexandria were delivered to the , 
Catholics, the religion of the ^lonophysites was 
proscribed in Egypt, and a law was revived 
which excluded tlie natives from the honours 
and emoluments of the state. 

Th«r*^aM- ^ more important conquest still , 
tion and decay, remained, of the patriarch, the ora- ' 
cle and leader of the Egyptian clnircb. Tlieo- j 
dosius had resisted the threats and promises of i 

Its had been a monk of Antiorh, was more erm- l 
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Fbotius, whohad perased them •with care and 'saUafcctl^in 
VrtXi.ccnu. ccxZT. ccuvi. ccuvO. cclixx. 


Justinian with the spirit of an apostle or an 
enthusiast. “ Such, ” replied the patriarch, 
“ were the offers of the tempter when he shewed 
“ the kingdoms of the earth. But my soul is 
“ far dearer to me than life or dominion. The 
“ churches are in the hands of a prince who can 
“ kill the body ; but my conscience is my own ; 
“ and in exile, poverty, or chains, I will stedfastly 
“ adhere to the faith of my holy predecessors, 
“ Athanasius, Cyril, and Dioscorus. Anathema 
to tlie tome of Leo and the synod of Chalcedon | 
“ Anathema to all w'ho embrace their creed! Ana- 
“ thema to them now and for evermore ! Naked 
“ came I out of my mother’s womb, naked shall 
“ I descend into the grav^e. Let those who love 
“ God, follow mo and seek their salvation.” After 
comforting his brethren, he embarked for Con- 
stantinople, and sustained, in six successive inter- 
views, the almost irresistible weight of the royal 
presence. His opinions were favourably enter- 
tained in the palace and the city ; the influence 
of Theodora assured him a safe conduct and 
honourable dismission ; and he ended his days, 
though not on the throne, yet in the bosom, of 
his native country. On the news of liis death, 
Apollinaris indecently feasted the nobles and the 
clergy ; but his joy was checked by the intelli- 
gence of a new election ; and while he enjoyed 
tlie wealth of Alexandria, his rivals reigned in 
the monasteries of Thebais, and were maintained 
by the voluntary oblations of the people. A 
perpetual succession of patriarchs arose from 
tlic ashes of Theodosius ; and the Monophysite 
churches of Syria and Egypt were united by the 
name of Jacobites and the communion of the 
faith. But the same faith, which has been con- 
fined to a narrow sect of the Syrians, was diffused 
over the mass of the Egyptian or Coptic nation ; 
who, almost unanimously, rejected the decrees 
of the synod of Chalcedon. A thousand years 
were now elapsed since Egypt had ceased to be 
a kingdom, since tlie conquerors of Asia and 
Europe had trampled on the ready necks of a 
people, whose ancient wisdom and power ascend 
beyond the records of hi'story. The conflict of 
zeal and persecution rekindled some sparks of 
their national spirit. They abjured, with a 
foreign heresy, the manners and language of the 
Greeks: every Melchite, in tJieir eyes, was a 
stranger, every Jacobite a citizen ; the alliance 
of marriage, the offices of humanity, were con- 
demned as a deadly sin ; the natives renounced 
all allegiance to the emperor ; and his orders, 
at a distance from .Alexandria, w'ere obeyed only 
under the pressure of military force. A gene- 
rous effort might have redeemed the religion and 
liberty of Egypt, and her six hundred monas- 
teries might have poured forth their myriads of 
holy wamors, for whom death should have no 
terrors, since life had no comfort or delight. But 
experience has proved the distinction of active 
and passive courage ; the fanatic who endures 
without a groan the torture of the rack or the 


1 17 Soe tlw r.ifc of .I<rhn the eleerno-ynary by hu contemporary 
I.contnis. bishop of Venjvil's in C>pni>, Greek text, either 

b.-t or hidden, i' retlect^ in the Latin version of Haronius (A. D. 
610. Xo 9. A.D-6iO, No.'s.). Pact (Critica, tom ii. p. 7G5.' .in<l 
k ibr.''.u« (1. T. c. 11. tom. vii. p. ) have made some cruical 
ODservaUoo*. 
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stake, would tremble and fly before the face of 
an armed enemy. The pusillanimons temper of 
tlie Egyptians could only hope for a change of 
masters ; the arms of Chosroes depopulated the 
land, yet under his reign the Jacobites enjoyed 
a short and precarious respite. The victory of 
Heraclius renewed and aggravated the persecu- 
tion, and the patriarch again escaped from Alex- 
Et..,iamm,the andi ia to the desert. In his 6ight, 
utute patri- Benjamin was encouraged by a 
A. D. c.23—c,eji. voice, which bade him expect, at the 
end of ten years, the aid of a foreign nation, 
marked like the Egyptians themselves with the 
ancient rite of circumcision. The character of 
these deliverers, and the nature of the deliver- 
ance, will be hereafter explained; and 1 shall 
step over the interval of eleven centuries to ob- 
serve the present misery of the Jacobites of 
Egypt. The populous city of Cairo affords a 
residence or lather a shelter for their indigent 
patriarch, and a remnant of ten bislio])s : forty 
monasteries have survived the inroads of the 
Arabs; and the progiess of servitude and apos- 
tasy has reduced the Coptic nation to the dcs- 
pical)le number of tvventy-flve or thirty thousand 
families; a race of illiterate beggars, whose 
only consolation is derived from the superior 
wretchedness of the Greek patriarch and his 
diminutive congregation, 

. VI. The Coptic patriarch, a rebel 
fiNUNs AHD to the CsBsars, or a slave to the 
iNisiAws. khalifs, still gloried in the filial 
obedience of the kings of Nubia and ^Ethiopia. 
He repaid their homage by magnifying their 
greatness ; and it was boldly asserted that they 
could bring into the field an hundred thousand 
hoise, with an equal number of camels; 
that their hand C(Hild pour out or restrain the 
waters of the Nile ; i-'i and the peace and plenty 
of Egypt was obtained, even in this world, by 
the intercession of the patriarch. In e\de at 
Constantinople, Theodosius recommended to his 
patroness the conversion of the black nations 
of Nubia, from the tropic of Cancer to the con- 
fines of Abyssinia. ^ Her design was suspected 
and emulated by the more orthodox emperor. 
The rival missionaries, a Melchite and a Jacobite, 
embarked at the ^same time ; but the empress, 
from a motive of love or fear, w'as more effect- 
ually obeyed ; and the Catholic priest was de- 
tained by the president of Thebais, while the 


king of Xiibhi and li!'= court were li.'istily bap- 
tized in the faith of Dioscorus. The tardy envoy 
of Justinian wa- received and dismissed with 
honour; but when he accused the heresy and 
treason of the Egv ptians, the negro convert 
was instrueted to reply that he would never 
abantlon his biethren the true believers, to the 
persecuting ministers of the synod of Chal- 
cedon.i^^ During several ages, the bishops of 
Nubia were named and consecrated by the 
Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria: as late as the 
twelfth century, Christianity prevailed ; and 
some rites, some ruins, arc still visible in the 
savage towns of Sennaar and Dungola. But 
the Nubians at length executed tlieir threats of 
returning to the worship of idols ; the climate 
required the indulgence of polygamy, and they 
have finally preferred the triumph of the Koran 
to the abasement of the Cross. A metaphysical 
religion may appear too refined for the capacity 
of the negro race : yet a black or a parrot might 
be taught to repeat the ivords of the Chalcedo- 
nian or IMonophysite creed. 

Christianity was niore deeply 
rooted in the Abyssinian empire; Ai->->sinja. 
and, although the correspondence 
has been sometimes interrupted above seventy 
or an hundred years, the mother-church of 
Alexandria retains her colony in a state of per- 
petual pupillage. Seven bishops once composed 
theJEthiopic synod : had their number amounted 
to ten, they might have elected an independent 
primate; and one of their kings was ambitious 
of promoting hU brother to the ecclesiastical 
throne. But the event was foreseen, the in- 
crease was denied; tlie episcopal office has 
been giadually confined to the ubunru"^-''' the 
head and author of the Abyssinian priesthood ; 
the patriarch supplies each vaiancy with an 
Egyptian monk ; and the character of a stranger 
appears nn»re venerable in the eyes of the people, 
less dangerous in those of the monarch. In 
the sixth century, when the schism of Egypt 
was confirmed, the rival chiefs, with their patrons, 
Justinian and Tlieodora, strove to outstrip each 
other in the conquest of a remote and independ- 
ent province. The industry of the empress was 
again victorious, and the pious Theodora has 
established in that sequestered church the faith 
and discipline of the Jacobites. i =6 Encompassed 
on all sides by the enemies of their religion, 


llS ThH nii'nler is taken from the ninous Rwherches sur les 
EgNjiUtii'. cf K'. ( hinnis {tiim. n p. 1 m,.i , an*! ajixH.ar<; more 

F n-’b.ilile thxi> tl'i’ -vi\. u<U,<ir 1 'i/Hto iniHitTn, (.emt |i| 

arreri • vril f ir, the I’rnU Ntant pitrtarrl* of < <>n»tanniii>pl,», 
l-imt-ni' tliat ttuMV f’» r In •. vi n ten liiis-s in- re r time rows th.ui his 
crtluxlnx < III* fc.. ' Hi.' 'Ill'll Ij']'l\irij' th.* -r'y* > n *•: i.'«, O.tOi.i'o 

o.t’r.xo.i of Hoiticr nil ill 'i lisi, the iriii.t perket e\i'iv>..ioii Ilf coil- 
tempt :Ftl>ru‘. I.ux Li ii'i^i !n. 7 h' ) 

I t'l i he hi ot the < (In ir Ti hc’on. manners. Vr mi. Ih- 
found Hi (lie Vhlu lUn ui-h f- iH'-thi w-rk. nsith* r a c ind it on nor 
an oriinn.il : tho ( {iti'io. "ii ( tn* tit lU of 1’. tei . i d ii '.it«' m tl i t' o 
rer'icm-i of Al>rahim 1 1 . h» Iil'i.i-., J’lri., lo il . and .lotm ''iirorj 
-\.i.em,iii, V't-net \7i‘* liio.i I'lmK desoi nd no low er th \n the 'vnith 
ee'itunr. The more ructit k i niiit^ nui-t lie s<..ir« h.xl f. r in tie 
trareller. into Kc'pt, and the >oum .mx Won oiris ns «*e 

Ix-vant. In the last renturi-, Joi.ph Ahi.daimis, a ( urn, 

PuMibhed It Oxford, m ihiily paHes, a slight llistoria Jicobitarurn, 
l47. ixist IV). 

1V> About the year 7“7. See Renandnt, Hiit- Patnarch. A!e*. 
Elmicin, Hist. ^Tacen. p ly'h 

g'! Ludolph Hist. .€lthjnp.r. et romrrr^t. ! i. r. Renaadnt, 
Hi;t Patrnreh. .Alex, p 1 ^<>..Vec This opn.on. intrndureil into 
Ejiyj't and Kurnpe hr the art.tioe ot the (Vj-ts. the pride <.f the Abr— 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. XL VI I. 


the iEthiopi.ins slept near a thousand years, 
forgetful of the %vorId, by whom they were 
The PortH!:uese forgotton. They were awakened 
Portuguese, who, turning 
1330, &c. the southern promontory of Africa, 
appeared in India and the Red Sea, as if they 
liad descended through the air from a distant 
planet. In the first moments of their interview, 
the subjects of Rome and Alexandria observed 
the resemblance, rather than the difference, of 
their faith ; and each nation expecte<l the most 
important benefits from an alliance with their 
Christian brethren. In their finely situation, 
the ^Ethiopians had almost relapsed into the 
savage life. Their vessels, which had traded to 
Ceylon, scarcely presumed to navigate the rivers 
of .\frica; the ruins of Axume were deserted, 
the nation was scattered in villages, and the 
emperor, a pompous name, was content, both in 
peace and war, with the immoveable residence 
of a camp. Conscious of their own indigence, 
the Abyssinians had formed the rational pro- 
ject of importing the arts and ingenuity of 
Europe and their ambassadors at Rome and 
Lisbon were instructed to solicit a colony of 
smiths, carpenters, tilers, masons, printers, sur- 
geons, and physicians, for the use of their 
tountiy. Rut the public danger soon called 
for the instant and effectual aid of arm'> and 
soldiers, to defend on unwarlike people from 
the barbarians who ravaged the inland country, 
and the Turks and Arabs who advanced from 
the sea-coast in more formidal)le array. iEthio- 
pia was saved by four hundred and fifty Portu- 
guese, who displayed in the field the native 
valour of Europeans, and the artificial powers 
of the musket and cannon. In a moment of 
terror, the emperor had promi'sed to reconcile 
himself and his subjects to the Catholic faith : 
a Latin patriarch represented the supremacy of 
the popei'^s tlie empire, enlarged in a tenfold 
proportion, was supposed to contain more gold 
than the mines of America; and the wildo^t 
hopes of avarice and zeal were built on the 
willing submission of the Christians of Africa, 

,, , ^ But tlic ^ows which pain had ex- 

AlMion or the , - . 

torteci, were forsworn on tlic return 
A.D. i5o,. 'j'jjp Abyssinians still 

adhered with unshaken constancy to the Mo- 
nophysite faith ; tlieir languid belief was in- 
flamed by tile exercise of dispute; tii',y branded 
the Latins with liie names of Arians and 
Nt'storians, and imputed the adoration of fuur 
gorls, to tiiose wlio sejiaratcd the two naturC' of 
Christ. Freraona, a place of worship, or r..ther 
of exile, was assigned to the Jesuit missionaries, 
dheir skill in the liberal and mechanic .arts, 
their theological learning, and the decency of 
tlieir manners, inspired a barren esteem ; but 


they w’cre not endowed with the gift of mira- 
clcs,JW and they vainly solicited a reinforce- 
ment of European troops. Tiie patience and 
dexterity of forty years at lengtli obtained a more 
favourable audience, and two emperors of Abys- 
sinia were persuaded that Rome could ensure 
the temporal and everlasting happiness of lier 
votaries. The first of these royal converts lost 
his crown and his life ; and the rebel army was 
sanctified by tlie ahuna, who hurled an ana- 
thema at tlie apostate, and absolved his sub- 
jects from their oath of fidelity. The fate of 
Zadenghel was revenged by the courage and 
fortune of Susneus, who ascended the throne 
under the name of Segued, and more vigor- 
ously prosecuted the pious enterprise of liis 
kinsman. After the amusement of some un- 
equal combats between the Jesuits and his 
illiterate priests, the emperor declared himself a 
proselyte to the synod of Chalcedon, presuming 
that his clergy and people would embrace with- 
out delay the religion of their prince. The 
liberty of choice was succeeded by a law, which 
imposed, under pain of death, the belief of 
the two natures of Christ: the Abyssinians 
were enjoined to work and to play on the 
S.il)bath ; and Segued, in the face of Europe 
and Africa, renounced his connection with tlie 
.Alexandrian church. A Jesuit, 

Alphonso Mendez, the Catholic ^le’^empMor. 
patriarch of /Ethiojiia, accepted in 
the name of Urlian AT II. the homage and 
abjuration of his jienitent. “ I confess,” said, 
the emperor on Ids kness, I confess that the 
“ pope is the vicar of Christ, the successor of 
“ St. Peter, and the sovereign of the world. 

To him I swear true obedience, and at Ids feet 
“ I offer my person and kingdom.” A similar 
oath was repeated by Ids son, his brother, the 
clergy, the nobles, and even the ladies of the 
court: the Latin patriarch was invested with 
honours and wealth ; and his missionaries erected 
their churches or citadels in the most convenient 
stations of the empire. The Jesuits themselves 
deplore the fatal indiscretion of their chief, who 
forgot tlie mildness of the Gospel and the policy 
of his order, to introduce with hasty violence 
the liturgy of Rome, and the inquisition of 
Portugal. He condemned the ancient practice 
of circumcision, w hich health rather than su- 
perstition had first invented in the climate of 
-F.tliiopia. A new baptism, a new ordination, 
v%A'. inflicted on the natives; and they trembled 
With horror when the most holy of the dead 
were torn from their graves, when the most 
tllustrious of the living were excommunicciteil 
by a foreign priest. In the defence of their 
religion and liberty, the Abyssinians rose in 
arms, with desperate but unsuccessful zeal. 


1 >7 Ludolph. I it. c ^ nerwetry ■’rt« ire 

hy the Jewr, Jind the fa-r-ign tT■^d^ i. »n theb.in,K'4'the 
Arnienii«i«. VVhat rnnripaiiT admired and enried was the 

of Europe — anes et la. 

13s J>hn Beminde*. reHtt<m, printed M I-.^hcn. I'fi'J. was 

fran«ii:ed into EncH‘h hr rnrehas ( riitmms. I yj' c' 7 >> 1 1 i‘», l, 
and ff-m thencp into Frenrh hy I.a Crore •'hn,r<an -tre d Fthi.’pie, 
P' The pie<-e i« cim-Jiis , hut the autht.r ptay l« '•ns- 

pocw of derMymif Borne, and F^rtncal. Hi- iitl. r>'he 

pacnarch ts dark and doubtfti! ( Ludoiph. Comment .Vo l‘il. 

1 9 R^ligio^Rmnana nee pm-hua patnum nec trirarah* ab 

edvtH *iT*F.iJeiebntar. i* thp one 'ntradu reil awnreree ,h“ de- 
*««*» empent Susonu to lus patmrth Memlei i f udo'ph Coniiiient. 


No p- 529 ) ; and such assurance* should be preciously kept, as 
an antidote ajrainsi any marrellou, lt“gciids. 

It-*) I am aware how tei'der is the miration of cirrumasion. V« t I 
will atHrm, i That the .Ethiopians iiaie a physical reason for the 
c rrumcisi<m n.-ali-;, and eren of females ('Recherche* PhihswJ- 
p'l-i-**^ .Virt-jiam®, tom ti ). 2. 'ihat it was practiss-d ui 
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f'ote^ clT’^umC'diint ob cun'Viit'id oem ron oh .fudai-rnum,” says 
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Five rel^ellions were extingiiUhed in the blood 
of t!ie insiir'^onts : two abimas were slain in bat- 
tle, ^\hole legions \\ere slaughtered in the field, 
or suffbcdtecl in their caverns ; and neither merit, 
nor rank, nor sex, could save from an ignomi- 
nious death the enemies of Rome. But the 
victorious monarch was finally subdued by the 
constancy of the nation, of his mother, of his 
son, and of his most faithful friends. Segued 
listened to the voice of pity, of reason, perhaps 
of fear; and his edict of liberty of conscience 
instantly revealed the tyranny and weakness of 
the Jesuits. Gn the death of his father, Basi- 
lides expelled tlio Latin patriarch, and restored 
to the wishes of the nation the faith and the 
discipline of Egypt. The Monophysite churches 
resounded with a song of triumph, “ tliat 
“ sheep of T>ttiio|)ia were now de- 
<i't ‘*li\erctl fr<.)m the liwenas of tlie 
A.n. .VC. n ^Vest;*’ and the gates of that so- 
litary roabn wore for ever shut at^ainst the arts, 
the science, and the faiuiticistu of Europe, 


CHAP. XLVIIL 

Plan of the remaining Chapters, — Succession and 
Charaiters of the Creek Emperors of Conslan^ 
tinople^from the Time of Heraclius to the Latin 
Comjuest, 

^ , T HAVE now deduced from Traian 

the»>iaii. to Constantine, from Constantine to 
iiyraclius, tlio regular scries of the 
Roman emperors; and faithfully exposed the 
prosperous and adverse fortunes of tlieir reigns. 
Five centuries of the decline and fall of tlie 
empire have already elapsed; but a period of 
more than eight hundred xears still separates me 
from the term of my labours, the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. Should I persexercin 
the same course, should I obseive the same mea- 
sure, a prolix and slender thread would be spun 
through many a volume, nor xvould the patient 
reader find an adequate rew'ard of instruction or 
amusement. At every step, as w’c sink deeper 
in the decline and fall of the Eastern empire, 
the annals of each succeeding reign would im- 
pose a more ungrateful and melancholy task. 
These annals must continue to repeat a tedious 
and uniform t.de of weakness and misery ; tlie 
natural connection of causes and events would 
be broken bv frujiant and luisty transitions, 
and a minute accumulation of circumstances 
must destroy tlie liu’ht and etleet of those ge- 
neral pictuies winch Ci)n’puse llie use and orna- 
ment of cl remote hi^'tory. I-'rom the time t>f 
Heraclius, the Bvz.intine thtatie is contracted 
and darkened; the line of empire, whit h had 
been tietine:! by the laws of Justinian and tlie 
anus of Bebsarius, recedes on all sides fn>m our 
view; the Roman name, the proper subject of 
our en(|uiries, is reduced to a narrow corner of 

K-l The thn-e rr.rtts— * - T . ’ s.,. o..,. Tf^.^n,ca. 

Erpscifurt. !' 't , i .'Ui > . s . • n ' n 
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Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constanti- 
nople ; and the fate of the Greek empire has 
been compared to that of the Rhine, which loses 
itself in the sands, before its xvaters can mingle 
w'ith the ocean. The scale of dominion is di- 
minished to our view’ by the distance of time 
and place ; nor is the loss of external splendour 
compensated by the nobler gifts of virtue and 
genius. In the last moments of her decay, 
Constantinople was doubtless more o})uIent and 
populous than Athens at her most flourishing 
acra, w'hcn a scanty sum of six thousand talents, 
or twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
was possessed by twenty-one thousand male 
citizens of an adult age. But each of these 
citizens vxas a freeman, who dared to assert the 
liberty of his thoughts, words, and actions ; 
whose per‘5on and property were guarded by 
ci|ual law’ ; and who exercised his independent 
\ote in the government of the republic. Their 
numbers seem to be multiplied by the strong 
and various discriminations of character : under 
the sfiield of freetlom, on tlie wings of emulation 
and vanity, each Athenian aspired to the level 
of the national dignity : from this commanding 
eminence, some chosen spirits soared beyond 
the reach of a vulgar eye; and the chances of 
superior merit in a great and populous king- 
dom, as they are proved by experience, would 
excuse the computation of imaginary millions* 
The territories of Athens, Sparta, and their 
allies, do not exceed a moderate province of 
France or England : but alter the trophies of 
Salamis and Plataea, they expand in our fancy 
to the gigantic rize of Asia, which had been 
trampled under the feet of the victorious Greeks. 
But the subjects of the Byzantine empire, who 
assume and dishonour the names both of Greeks 
and Homans, present a dead uniformity of abject 
X ices, which are neither softened by the weak- 
ness of humanity, nor animated by the xdgour 
of memorable crimes. The freemen of an- 
tiquity might repeat with generous enthusiasm 
the ‘.entence of Homer, “ that on the first day 
‘‘ of his servitude, the captive is deprived of one 
** half of his manly virtue.” But the poet had 
only seen the effects of civil or domestic slavery, 
nor could he foretell that the second moiety of 
manliood must be annihilated by the spiritual 
despotism, which shackles, not only the actions, 
but even the thoughts of the prostrate votary. 
By this double yoke, Uie Greeks were oppressed 
under the successors of Heraclius ; the tyrant, 
a law of eternal justice, was degmded by the 
xices of his subject'.; and on the throne, in the 
camp, in the schools, we search, perhaps with 
fruitless diligence, the names and characters 
that may deserve to be rescued from oblivion. 
Nor arc the flefects of the subject compensated 
by the skill and variety of tlie painters. Of a 
space of eight liundred years, the four first cen- 
turies are overspread with a cloud intemTpt€>d 
by some faint and broken rays of historic light : 

firanknrts ; th.ir mrrst ^ice, ihespint nf i^erserution, 

in tliinr th** m.-t ’..rtue. I «-mc. 

tl.^'U4fh A -J.zht, uUAri 14^ fr-.m -VriiinjK lantri-ice. ami the 
ptr>rpAJ rr.ns..- <,f I irf 'r-. 1 frs-t- -T-ir't.nl ,'f\v-ir..an pr.-st, 
»‘'nni h.''M'it.'.i fr»tn U 'ne t- f! .'-nrt'f S’-'f ir. a. S.-o the 
I he. ■ .ft » i 4 Ort.,' r>. , . t.u Lui p. Tlu 
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in tJie lives of tlic emperors, from Maurice to 
Alexius, the 3facedunian has alone been 

tlie theme of a separate n ork ; and the absence, 
or loss, or inii)erffCtion of contemporary exi- 
tience, must he poorly supplied by the donbti'ul 
authority of more recent compilers. The four 
lost centuries are exempt from the reproach of 
penury : and with the Comnenian family, the 
historic muse of Constantinople again revives, 
but her apparel is gaudy, her motions are with- 
out elegance or grace. A succession of priests, 
or courtiers, treads in each otheTs footsteps in 
the same path of servitude and superstition : tlieir 
views are narrow, tlieir judgment is feeble or 
corrupt; and we close the volume of copious 
barrenness, still ignorant of the causes of events,, 
the characters of the actoiN, and the manners of 
the times which they celebrate or deploie. The 
observation which has been applied to a man, 
may be extended to a whole people, that the 
energy of tiie sword is communicated to the 
pen ; and it w’ill be found by exjierience, tliat 
the tone of history will rise or fall with tlie spirit 
of the age. 

Its Cflnnecuon From these considerations, I 
voStwns.d' should have abandoned without re- 
the^*orid. gret the Greek slaves and thtir ser- 
vile historians, had I not reHected tliat the fate 
of the Byzantine monarchy is passu^'f^ con- 
nected with the most splendid and important 
revolutions which have changed the state of the 
world. The space of the lost provinces was 
immediately replenished witli new colonies and 
rising kingdoms: the active virtues of peace 
and war deserted from the vanquished to the 
victorious nations ; and it is in their origin and 
conquests, in their religion and government, 
that we must explore the causes and effects of 
the decline and fall of the Eastern empire. Nor 
will this scope of narrative, the riches and variety 
of these materials, be incompatible with the 
unity of design and composition. As, in his 
daily prayers, the Mussulman of Fez or Delhi 
still turns liis face towards the temple of Mecca, 
the historian’s eye shall be always lixed on the 
city of Constantinople. The excursive line may 
embrace the wilds of Arabia and Tartary, but 
tlie circle will be ultimately reduced to the de- 
creasing limit of the Roman monarchy. 

Plan of the re- On this principle I shall now 
marnuig chapters. tjjy plan of the remaining 

chapters of the present work. The first chapter 
will contain, in a regular series, the emperors 
who reigned at Constantinople during a period 
of six hundred years, from the days of Ileraclius 
to the Latin conquest: a ra])id abstract, which 
may be supported by a ^cncrol appeal to the 
order and text of the original historians. In 
tins introduction, I shall coniine myself to the 
revolutions of the throne, the succession of fa- 
milies, the personal characters of the Greek 
princes, the nubile of their life and death, tlie 
maxims and influence of their domestic govern- 
ment, and the tendency of their reign to ac- 
celei^te or suspend the downfal of the Eastern 
empire. Such a chronological review will serve 
to iilusbfate the various argument of tlie sub- 
sequent chapters . and eacli circumstance of the 


eventful story of tlie baibarians will adapt itself 
in a proper place to the Byzantine annals. The 
internal state of the empire, and the dangerous 
heresy of the Paulicians, which shook the East 
and enliglitened the West, xsill be the subject of 
two separate chapters ; but these enquiries must 
be postponed till our farther progress shall have 
opened the view' of the w'orld in the ninth and 
tenth centuries of the Christian jera. After this 
foundation of Byzantine history, the following 
nations will pass before our eyes, and each will 
occupy the space to whicli it may be entitled by 
greatness or merit, or the degree of connection 
with the Roman w'orld and the present age. 

I. The Franks ; a general appellation xvhich 
includes all the barbarians of France, Italy, and 
Germany, who xvere united by the sword and 
sceptre of Charlemagne. The persecution of 
images and their votaries separated Rome and 
Italy from the Byzantine throne, and prepared 
tile restoration of the Roman empire in the West. 

II. The Arabs or Saracens. Three ample 

chapters xvill be devoted to this curious and in- 
teresting object. In the first, after a picture of 
the country and its inhabitants, I shall inves- 
tigate tlie character of Mahomet; the character, 
religion, and success of the prophet. In the 
second I shall lead the Arabs to the conquest 
of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the provinces of the 
Roman empire: nor can I check their victorious 
career till they have overtlirown the monarchies 
of I’crsia and Spain, In the third I shall en- 
quire how Constantinople and Europe xvere 
saved by the luxury and art'i, the division and 
decay, of the empire of the caliphs. A single 
chapter xvill include, III. The Bulgarians, 
IV. Hungarians, and, V. Russians, who as- 
saulted by sea or by land the provinces and the 
capital ; but the last of these, so important in 
their present greatness, will excite some curiosity 
in their origin and infancy, VI. The Nor- 
mans; or rather the private adventurers of that 
warlike people, who founded a powerful king- 
dom in .\pulia and Sicily, shook the throne of 
Constantinople, displayed the trophies of chival- 
ry, and alnio-st realised the wonders of romance. 
VII. The Latins; the subjects of the pope, 
the nations of the West, w ho enlisted under the 
banner of the cross for the recovery or relief of 
the holy sepulchre. The Greek emperors were 
terrified and preserved by the myriads of pil- 
grims who marched to Jerusalem with Godfrey 
of Bouillon and the peers of Christendom, 
The second and third crusades trod in the 
footsteps of the first: Asia and Europe were 
mingled in a sacred war of two hundred years ; 
and tlie Ciiristian powers were bravely resisted, 
and finally expelled, by Saladin and the IMama- 
lukes of Egypt. In these memorable crusatles, 
a fleet and army of French and Venetians were 
diverted from Syria to the Thracian Bosphorus ; 
they assaulted the capital, they subverted the 
Greek monarchy : and a dynasty of Latin princes 
was seated near threescore years on the throne of 
Constantine. VIII. The Greeks themselves 
during this period of captivity and exile, must 
be conaidereil as a foreign nation ; the enemies, 
aiid again Ihu of Cuiibtantiuuple. 
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Misfortune had rekindled a sjwk of national 
virtue ; and the Imperial series niay be con- 
tinued with some dignity from their restoration 
to the Turkish com^uest. IX. The Moguls 
and Tartars. By the ai*ms of Zingis and his 
descendants, the globe was shaken from China 
to Poland and Greece : the sultans were ovor- 
tlirowii: the caliphs fell, and the Cresars trembled 
on their throne. The victories of Tiniour sus- 
pended above fifty years the final ruin of the By- 
zantine empire. X. 1 have already noticed the 
first appearance of the Turks; and the names 
of the fathers, of Sejjuk and Othman, discrimi- 
nate the two successive dynasties of the nation, 
wliich emerged in the eleventh century from the 
Scythian wilderness. The former established a 
potent and splendid kingdom from tlie banks of 
the Oxus to Antioch and Nice ; and the first 
crusade was provoked by tlie violation of Jeru- 
salem and the danger of Constantinople. Fiom 
an humble origin, the Otlumdns arose, the 
scourge and terror of C!lri^telldo^n. Constan- 
tinople was besieged and taken l>y Mahomet II., 
and liis triumph annihilates the remnant, the 
image, the title, of the Roman empire in the 
East. The schism of the Greeks will be con- 
nected with tlieir last calamities, and the re- 
storation of learning in the Western world. I 
shall return from the captivity of the new, to 
the mins of ancient Rome : and the venerable 
name, the interesting theme, will shed a ray of 
glory on the conclusion of my labours. 


„ . The emperor Heraclius had nu- 

St-cond m-ir- *11 1 - . , . 

tndcv-ith nislieil a tyrant and ascendea his 
ot Htrathua. throne ; and the memory of Iiis reign 
is perpetuated by the transient conquest, and 
irrej)arable lo'^s, of the Ea'-tern provinces. After 
the death of Eiidocia, his first wife, he di^'obeved 
t!ie patriarch, and violated the laws, bv lus second 
marriage v^ ith his niece ^fartina ; and the super- 
stition of the Greeks beheld the judgment of 
heaven in the diseases of tlie father and the de- 
formity of his ofispring. But the ojiinion of an 
illegitimate birth is sufficient to distract the 
choice, and loosen the obedience of the people : 
the ambition of Martina was quickened by ma- 
ternal love, and perliaps by the envy of a step- 
mother ; and the aged husband was ttK> feeble 
to withstand the arts of conjugal allurements. 
Constantine, his eldest son, enjoyed in a mature 
ago the title of Augustus; but the weakness of 
liis constitution nquired a colleague and a 
guardian, and he vielded with secret reluctance 
A.p. to the partition of the empire. The 
•tu j t. senate was summoned to the palace 
to ratify or attest the associati<m of IltracKonas, 
the son of Martina . the imptiMtion f>f the tliadem 
was consecrated by the prayer and blessing tif the 
patriarch ; the senators and patricians adored 
the majesty of the great emperor and the part- 
ners of his reign ; and as soon as the doors waTc 
thrown open, they were hailed by tlie* tumultuary 
but important voice of the soldiers. After an 
A. a f.-: , interval of five months, the jwmpous 
Jinuarv ceremoiiios v\hith formetl the es- 


sence of the Byzantine state were celebrated in 
the catheilral and the hippodrome : the concord 
of the royal brother?, was affectedly displayed 
by' the youngen* leaning on the arm of the 
eldeT; and the name of iNIartina was mingled 
in the reluctant or venal acclamations of the 
people. Heraclius survived this A.n. nil, 
association about tw o years; his last 
testament declared his two sons the equal heirs 
of the Eastern em'pirc, and commanded them to 
honour his widow ?.lartina a?, their mother and 
tlicir soveicigii. 

When IMartina first appeared on ^ 

1 ' CoriNtcintine III. 

the tiirone with the name and attn- a. d e 4 i, 
butes of royalty, she was checked 
by a firm, though respectful, opposition ; and 
the dying embers of freedom were kindled 
byr the breath of superstitious prejudice. “ We 
“ reverence,” exclaimed the voice of a citizen, 
vve reverence the mother of our princes; but 
“ to those princes alone our obedience is due ; 
“ and Constantine, the elder emperor, is of an 
age to sustain, in his own hands, the weight 
‘‘ of the sceptre. Your sex is excluded by 
“ nature from the toils of government. How 
“ could you combat, how’ could you answer, the 
liarbarians who, with hostile or friendly inten- 
I “ tions, may approach the royal city ? May 
i “ heaven avert from the Roman republic this 
“ national disgrace, w hich would provoke the 
“patience of the slaves of Persia!” Martina 
descended from the throne with indignation, 
and sought a refuge in the female apartment of 
the palace. The reign of Constantine the Third 
lasted only one hundred and three days : he 
expired in the thirtieth year of his age, and, 
although his life had been a long malady, a belief 
was entertained that poison had been the means, 
and his crutl stepmother the author, of his un- 
timely fate. IMartina reaped indeed 
the harvest of his death, and assumed 
the government in the name of the ^iay25. 
surviving emperor ; but the incestuous wddow of 
Heraclius was universally abhorred ; the jealousy 
of the people was awakened, and the two orphans 
whom Constantine had left, became the ol^ects 
of the public care. It was in v£un that the son 
of Martina, who was no more than fifteen years 
of age, was taught to declare himself the guardian 
of his nephews, one of whom he had presented 
at the baptismal font ; it was in vain that he 
swore on the wood of the true cross, to defend 
them against all their enemies. On his death- 
bed, the late emperor had despatched a trusty 
servant to arm the troops and provinces of the 
Ea'vt in the <lefence of liis helpless children : the 
eloquence and liberality of \'alcntin had been 
successful, and from his camp of Chalcedon he 
boldly demanded the punishment of tlie assassins, 
anil the restoration of the lawful heir. The 
licence of the soldiers, who devoured the grapes 
and drank the wine of their Asiatic vineyards, 
prov'oked the citizens of Constantinople against 
the domestic authors of their calamities, and the 
dome of St. Sophia re-echoed, not with prayers 
and hymns, but with the clamours and impre- 
c.itions of an enraged nuiltitude. At th^ir im- 
perious command, TIei.u leona'? app<.aictl in the 

.> V t 
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pulpit \ritjj tlje eltlest of the roral orphans; 
('onstans alone >.alutea as emperor of the 
lionijiK, ami a cron n of gold, which had been 
taken troni the tonih of Heraclius, was placed 
on Ins head, uith the solemn benediction of the 
patriarch. But in the tumult of joy and indio-. 
nation, the church w.as pillaged, the sanctuary 
«as polluted by a promiscuous crowd of Jews 
and barbarians ; and the Monothelite Pyrrhus, 
a creature of the empress, after dropping a pro- 
testation on the altar, escaped by a prudent 
Hight from the zeal of the Catholics. A more 
serious and bloody task was reserved for the 
senate, «ho derived a temporary strength from 
the consent of tiie soltliers and people. The 
spirit of Roman freedom revived the ancient and 
avvful examples of the judgment of tyrants, and 
the Imperial culprits were deposed and con- 
demned as the authors of the death of Con- 
Punishment of stantine. But the severitv of th.e 
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conscript fathers was stained by the 
4£miiV “discriminate punishment of the in- 
nocent and the guilty ; JIartina and 
Heracleonas vvere sentenced to the amputation, 
the fo^er of her tongue, the latter of his nose; 
a after this cruel execution, they consumed the 
remainder of their days in e.xile and oblivion. 

rnl ifC of refiectioii 

might find some consolation for their servitude 

h«l°tf 7'"^ ‘ "■'leii it was 

tocracy. 

Comtans II. ® shall imagine ourselves trans- 
hundred years backwards 

lUfpn fo Antonines, if we 

l^isten to the oration wliich Constans 11, pro- 
nounced m the twelfth year of his age before the 
Byzantine senate. After returning his thanks 
for the just punishment of the assassins, wlio had 

By the divine providence,” said the voun<r 

“Xa^aLd h"‘* decree.^Mar- 

tina and her incestuous progeny have been 

“ from dfr f^^ted the Roman state 
“ »'ito lawless tyvaniiy. I 

lorth as the counsellors and judges of the 
common safety.” The senators were ratified 
™d liberal donative of 
tiieir sovereign ; but these servile Greeks were 

of freedom ; and in his 
mind, the lesson of an liour was quickly erased 

dcs^fism'''''' «go and the habits of 
t espotism. He retained only a jealous fear lest 

Iheodosius on an equal throne. By the im 
P|^tion of lioly orders, the grandson of Heraclius 
was disqualified for the purple; but this cere 

^f”ui^e Surah'*'"'"'' *" ==>"™cnts 

tne church, was insufficient to appease the 

srTi,:!''’.® -d the dL'h^f It: 
of hrro?al*tiX' h“'‘‘ 

iho • birth. His murder was avenged bv 

capiSimr , P"’'®''’ Ids 

P tal mto voluntary and perpetual exile. Cou- 


stans embarked for Greece; and, as if he meant 
to retort the abhoneiice which he deserved he 
IS siud, from the Imperial galley, to have spit 
against the w alls of his native city. After passing 
the winter at Athens, I.e sailed to Tarentum i® 
Ihily, visited Rome, and concluded a loiu' nil- 
grimage of dispace and sacrilegious rapine, by 
nxing his residence at Syracuse. But if Con- 
stans could fly from his people, lie could not fly 
from himself, diie remorse of liis conscience 
created a phantom who pursued him by land 
mid sea, by day and by niglit ; and the visionary 
I heodosius, presenting to his lips a cup of blood 
said, or seemed to say, “ Drink, brotlier, drink •” 
a sure emblem of the aggravation of ids guilt, 
since he li.id received from the hands of the 
tocon the mystic cup of the blood of Christ. 
Odious to himself and to mankind, Constans 
peiished by domestic, perhaps by episcopal, 
treason, m the capital of Sici ly. A servant vvho 
w aited m the bath, after pouring warm water on 
his head, struck him violently with the vase. 
He fell, stunned by the blow, and suilbcated by 
the water; and liis attendants, who wondered at 
the tedious delay, beheld with indifference the 
corpse of tlieir lifeless emperor. The troops of 
oicily invested with the purple an obscure youth, 
whose inimitable beauty eluded, and it might 
easily elude, the declining art of the painters 
and sculptors of the age. 

Constans had left in the Byzan- co„«a„,i„e iv. 
tine palace three sons, the eldest of 
« liom had been clothed in his in- Septembar* 
ancy with the purple. When the father sum- 
moned them to attend his person in Sicily, these 
precious hostages were detained by the Greeks, 

^ informed him that they were 

the children of tlie state. The news of his 
muider was conveyed with almost supernatural 
^c-ed from Syracuse to Constantinople; and 
Constantine, the eldest of ids sons, inherited his 
Rirone without being tlie heir of the public 
hatred. His suljects contributed, with zeal 
an a acrity, to chastise the guilt and presuiiip- 
lon of a province vvliicii had usurped the rights 
of the senate and people ; the young emperor 
sailed from the Hellespont vv ith a powerful fleet ; 
and the legions of Rome and Carthage were as- 
sembled under his standard in the harbour of 
defeat of the Sicilian tyrant was 
easj, IS punishment jubt, and his beauteous 
head was exposed in the hippodrome: but I 
cannot applaud the clemency of a prince, who, 
among a crowd of victims, condemned the son 
of a patrician, for deploring with some bitterness 
Ihe execution of a virtuous father. The vouth 
vvas castrated ; he survived tlie operation] .and 
tlie memory of this indecent cruelty is preserved 
by the elevation of Germaiius to the rank of a 
patriarch and saint. After pouring this liloody 
libation on his father’s tomb, Constantine re- 
turned to his capital, and the growth of liis 
young beard during the Sicilian voyage, was 
announced by the familiar surname of I'on-o- 
natus, to the Grecian world. But his remn, 
hke that ot his predecessor, was stained with 
fraternal discord. On his two brothers, Hei.i- 
clius and liLciiub, he- bad bcbtowcd tbe title; of 
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Augustus : an empty title, for tlicy continued to 
languish, ithout trust or \-,ov. er, in the solitude 
of the palace. At their secret instigation, the 
troops of the Anatolian theme or province ap- 
proached the city on the Asiatic side, demanded 
for the royal brothers tlie partition or exercise of 
sovereignty, and supported their seditious claim 
by a theological argument. They were Chris- 
tians (they cried), and orthodox Catholics; the 
sincere votaries of the holy and undivided Tri- 
nity. Since there are three equal persons in 
Iieaven, it is reasonable there should be three 
equal persons upon earth. The emperor invited 
these learned divines to a friendly conference, in 
which they might propose tlieir arguments to 
the senate : they obeyed tlie t-ummons, but the 
prospect of their bodies hanging on tlie gibbet 
in the suburb of Galata, reconciled their com- 
jianions to the unilj el’ the leign ot Coiistautine. 
He jiarduned his hiothers, and then names vveie 
still pronounced in tlie public acclamations : but 
on the repetition or "iispicion of a similar otl’ence, 
the obnoxious princes were deprived of their 
titles and noses, in the presence of the Catholic 
bishops who wore assembled at Constantinople 
in the sixth general synod. In the close of his 
life, Pogonatus w as anxious only, to establish the 
light of primogeniture : the hair of his two sons, 
Justinian and Heraclius, was offered on tlic 
shiine of St. Peter, as a symbol of their spiritual 
adoption by the pope ; but the elder was alone 
exalted to tlie rank of Augustus, and the as- 
surance of the empire. 

After the decease of his father, 
the inheritance of tiie Koinan world 
Sevtenii.er. ({evolved to Justiuian II ; and the 
name of a triumphant lawgiver was dishonoured 
by the vices of a boy, who imitated his name- 
sake only in the expensive luxiny of building. 
His pa'^SiOns were strong; his understanding 
was feebie’ ; anil he was intox!c..t(.d witii a 
foolish pride, that his birth had given him the 
command of millions, of whom the smallest 
community would not have chosen him for their 
local magistrate. His favourite ministers were 
two beings the least susceptible of human sym- 
pathy, an eunuch and a monk : to the one he 
abandoned the palace, to the other the finances ; 
the former corrected the emperor’s mother 
with a scourge, the latter suspended the in- 
solvent triliutarics, with their heads downwards, 
over a slow and snK»ky fire. Since the days of 
Commodus and C.irac.dla, the cruelty of the 
Roman juinces h.i<l most commonly been the 
effect of their fear; Imt Justinian, who pos- 
sessed some vigour of clanaitcr, cnjoycMl the 
sufleiincs, ai'd braved the revenj:e, of liis sub- 
jects, ahouL tin yiars, till the measine w.a-« full 
c»f his crime-' arul of tluir n-iticpce. In a dark 
dungeon, Leontiu'-, a genera! of j,.putation, h.id 
groaned ahove three vears, w uh 'oine of the 
noblest ami most mg of the jiatncians • 

he wxs suddenly drawn fuith to assiimo tl.e 
government of Greece ; and this promotion ol 
an injured man was a mark of the contempt 
rather than of the confidence of In's ]>rince. As 
he* was followed to the port by the kinil oflicis 
of his fikiiJj, Leoniius ub-^eived with a s’gh 


that he W'as a victim adorned for sacrifice, and 
that inevitable death would pursue his footsteps. 
They ventured to reply, that glory and empire 
might be the recompense of a generous reso- 
lution; that every order of men abhorred the 
reign of a monster ; and that the hands of two 
hundred thousand patriots expected only the 
voice of a leader. The night was chosen for 
their deliverance ; and in the first effort of the 
conspirators, the praifect was slain, and the 
prisons were forced open ; the emissaries of 
IjContius proclaimed in every street, “ Chris- 
“ tiaiis, to St. Sophia! ” and the seasonable text 
of the patriarch, “ This is the day of the Lord ! ” 
was the prelude of an infiainmatory sermon. 
From the church the people adjourned to the 
hippodrome: Justinian, in vvliose cause not a 
sword had been drawn, was dragged before 
these tumultuary judges, and their clamours 
demanded the instant death of the tyrant. But 
Leontius, who was already clothed with the 
purple, cast an eye of pity on the prostrate son 
of his own benefactor and of so many emperors. 
The life of Justinian was spared; the ampu- 
tation of his nose, perhaps of his tongue, was 
imperfectly performed : the happy flexibility of 
the Greek language could impose the name of 
Rhinotmetiis ; and the mutilated tyrant was 
banished to Chersonte in Criiu-Tartary, a lonely 
settlement, where com, wine, and oil, were im- 
ported as foreign luxuries. 

On the edge of the Scythian Hisexiie.^ 
wilderness, Justinian still cherished 
the pride of his birth, and the hope of his re- 
storation. After three years’ exile, he received 
the pleading intelligence that his injury was 
avenged by a second revolution, and that Leon- 
tius in his turn had been dethroned and inuti- 
lateil by the rebel Apsimar, who assumed the 
more respectable name of Tiberius. But the 
claim of lineal succession was still formidable to 
a plebeian usuiper; and his jealousy was sti- 
mulated by the complaints and charges of the 
Cliersonites, w ho beheld the vices of the tyrant 
iu the spirit of the exile. With a band of fol- 
lowers, attache-el to his person by common hope 
or common de*spair, Justinian fled from the 
inhospitable shore to the horde of the Chozars, 
w ho pitched their tents bctw’een the Tanais and 
Bory-sthenes. The khan entertained with pity 
and respect the royal suppliant : Fhanagoria, 
once an opulent city, on the Asiatic side of the 
lake IMeeotis, was assigned for his residence ; 
and every Roman prejudice was stilled in his 
marriage with the sister of the barbarian, who 
seems, however, from the name of Theodora, to 
liave received the sacrament of baptism. But 
tlie faithless Cliozar was soiui tempted by the 
gold of ('onstantinople ; and had not the design 
been revealed by the conjugal love of Theodora, 
he’r hu-.baiui must liave l)cen assassinated, or 
betrayed into the pt>vver of hi^ enemies. Afte-r 
strangling, with ius own hands, the two emis- 
saries t»f the kl an, Justinian sent back his wife 
to her brother, and embarked on the Kuxine in 
search of iit-W and more faithful allits. His 
v».s,.tl w.i' .V'saultid bv a violent teinj'cst; .tnd 
one oi hi' pmu-> n.p.u.iuus advi^ei! idm lo de- 
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serve the mercy of God by a vow of general for- 
giveness, if lie bliould be restored to the throne, 
“ Of forgiveness?” replied the intrepid tyrant : 
may I perish tliis instant — may the Almighty 
vvlielm me in the waves — if I consent to spare 
“ a single head of my enemies ! ” He survived 
tins impious menace, sailed into the mouth of 
the Danube, trusted his person in the royal 
village of the Bulgarians, and purchased the 
aid of Terbelis, a pagan conqueror, by the 
promise of his daughter and a fair partition of 
tlie treasures of the empire. Tlic Bulgarian 
kingdom extended to the confines of Tlirace ; 
and the two princes besieged Constantinople at 
the head of fifteen thousand horse. Apsimar 
Was dismayed by the sudden and hostile ap- 
parition of lus rival, whose head had been pro- 
inisetl by the Chozar, and of whose evasion he 
was yet ignorant. After an absence of ten 
years, the crimes of Justinian w'cre faintly re- 
membered, and the birth and misfortunes of 
their hereditary sovereign excited the pity of the 
multitude, ever discontented with the ruling 
powers; and by the active diligence of lus ad- 
herents he was introduced into tlie city and 
palace of Constantino. 

I" rewarding his allies, and re- 

and death. Calling Iiis wifo, Justiiuan displayed 
A.D. jUj— / ll. . 

some sense of honour and grati- 
tude ; and Terbelis retired, after sweeping away 
an heap of gold coin, which he measured with 
his Scythian whip. But never was vow more 
religiously performed than the sacred oath of 
revenge which he had sw'orn amidst the storms 
of the Euxine. The two usurpers, for I must 
reserve the name of tyrant for the conqueror, were 
dragged into the hippodrome, the one from his 
prison, the other from his palace. Before their 
execution, Leontius and Apsimar were cast 
prostrate in chains beneath the throne of the 
emperor; and Justinian, planting a foot on each 
of their necks, contemplated above an hour 
tlie chariot-race, while the inconstant people 
shouted, in the words of the P^almibt, ‘‘ Tluiu 
** shalt trample on the asp and basilisk, and on 
‘‘ the lion and dragon shalt thou set thy foot!” 
The universal defection which lie had once ex- 
perienced might provoke him to repeat the wish 
of Caligula, that tlie Homan people Iiad but one 
head. Yet I shall presume to observe, that 
such a wish is unworthy of an ingmious tyrant, 
since his revenge and cruelty would Iiave been 
extinguished by a single blow, instead of the 
slow variety of tortures which Justinian inflicted 
on the victims of his anger. His pleasures 
Were inexhaustible; neither private virtue nor 
public service could expiate the guilt of active, 
or even passive, obedience to an established go- 
vernment; and during tlie six years of his new 
reign, lie considered the axe, the cord, and the 
rack, as the only instruments of royalty. But 
bis most implacable hatred v^as pointed against 
the Chersonites, w ho had insulted his exile and 
violated the laws of hospitality. Their remote 
situation afTonled some means of defence, or at 
least of escape ; and a grievous tax w as imposed 
on Constantinople, to supply the preparations 
of a fleet and army. All arc guilty, and all 


« must perish,” was the mandate of Justinian; 
and the liloody execution was intrusted to his 
favourite Stephen, who was recommended by the 
epithet of the savage. Yet even the savage 
Stephen imperfectly acconqilished the intentions 
of his sovereign. The slowness of his attack 
allow-ed the greater part of the inhabitants to 
withdraw into the country ; and the minister of 
vengeance contented himself with reducing the 
youth of both sexes to a state of servitude, with 
roasting alive seven of the principal citizens, 
with drowning twenty in the sea, and with re- 
serving forty-two in chains to receive their 
doom from the mouth of the emperor. In their 
return, the fleet w'as driven on the rocky shores 
of Anatolia; and Justinian applauded the obe- 
dience of the Euxine, which had involved so 
many thousands of his subjects and enemies in 
a common shipwreck : but the tyrant was still 
insatiate of blood ; and a second expedition w'as 
commanded to extirpate the remains of the pro- 
scribed colony. In the short interval, the Cher- 
sonites liad returned to their citv', and were 
prepared to die in arms ; the khan of the Chozara 
had renounced the cause of his odious brother; 
the exiles of every province were assembled in 
Tauris ; and Bardanes, under the name of 
Philippicus, was invested with the purple. The 
Imperial troops, unwilling and unable to per- 
petrate tlie revenge of Justinian, escaped his 
displeasure by abjuring his allegiance : the fleet, 
under tlieir new sovereign, steered back a more 
auspicious course to the harbours of Sinope and 
Constantinople; and every tongue was prompt 
to pronounce, every hand to execute, the death 
of the tyrant. Destitute of friends, he was de- 
serted by his barbarian guards ; and the stroke 
of the assassin was praised as an act of patriotism 
and Roman virtue. His son Tiberius had taken 
refuge in a church; his aged grandmother 
guarded the door; and the innocent youth, sus- 
pending round his neck the most formidable 
relies, embraced with one hand the altar, with 
the other the wood of the true cross. But the 
popular fury that dares to trample on super- 
stition, is deaf to the cries of humanity; and the 
race of Heraclius was extinguished after a reign 
of one hundred years. 

Between the fall of the Hcraclian ^ ^ 
and the rise of the Isaurian dynasty, 
a short inten al of six years is divided 
into three reigns. Bardanes, or Philippicus, 
was hailed at Constantinople, as an hero w'ho 
had delivered his country from a tyrant ; and 
he might taste some moments of happiness in 
the first transports of sincere and universal joy. 
Justinian had left behind him an ample trea- 
sure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine ; but this 
useful fund was soon and idly dissipated by his 
successor. On the festival of his birthday, 
Philippicus entertained tlie multitude with the 
games of the hippodrome ; from thence he 
paraded through the streets witli a thousand 
banners and a thousand trumpets ; refreshed 
himself in the baths of Zeuxippus; and re- 
turning to the palace, entertained his nobles with 
a sumptuous banquet. At the meridian hour lie 
withdrew to his chamber, intoxicated with llat- 
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tery and wine, and forgetful tliat his example had i describe him as an itinerant pedlar, who drove 
made every subject ambitious, and that every * an ass with some paltry merchandise to the 
ambitious subject V as liis secret enemy. Some ! country fairs ; and foolishly relate that he met 
bold cons])iratois introduced them-iclvcs in the | on the road some Jewish fortune-tellers, who 
disorder of the feast: and the slumbering mon- [ promised him the Roman empire, on condition 


arch was surprised, bound, blinded, and deposed, 
before he was sensible of his danger. Yet the 
traitors were deprived of their reward; and the 
free voice of the senate and people promoted Ar- 
temius from the office of secretary 
to that of emperor : he assumed the 
June 1. Anastasius the Second, and 

displayed in a short and troubled reign the 
virtues both of peace and war. But, after the 
extinction of the Imperial line, the rule of 
obedience W'as violated, and every change dif- 
fused the seeds of new revolutions. In a 
mutiny of the flett, an ob'«cure and reluctant 
otficer of the revenue was forcihlv invested with 


that lie should abolish the worship of idols. A 
more probable account relates tlie migration of 
iiis father from Asia Minor to Thrace, where he 
exercised the lucrative trade of a grazier ; and 
he must have acquired considerable wealth, 
since the first introduction of his son was pro- 
cured by a supply of fi\ti hundred sheep to the 
Imperial camp. His first service was in the 
guards of Justinian, where he soon attracted the 
notice, and by degrees the jealousy, of the tyrant. 
His valour and dexterity vv'ere conspicuous in 
the Colchian vvar ; from Anastasius he received 
the command of the Anatolian legions, and by 
the sufirage of the soldiers he was raised to the 


the purjilo : after some months of a naval war, I empire v\ith the general applause of the Roman 
^ ^ ^ Anast'islus resigned the sceptre; | world. — II. In this dangerous elevation, Leo 

' and the conqueror, Theodosius the | the Third supported himself against the envy of 
januirj. 'fliird. Submitted ill his tum to the j liis equals, the discontent of a powerful faction, 


superior a'^cendant of Leo, the general and 
emperor of the Oriental troops. His two pre*- 
dccessors were permitted to embrace the eccle- 
siastical profession : the restless impatience of 
Anastasius tempted him to risk and to lose his 
life in a treasonable enterprise ; but the last 
days of Theodosius were honourable and secure. 
The single sublime word, “ health,” which he 
inscribed on his tomb, expresses the confidence 
of philosophy or religion; and the fame of his 
miracles was long preserved among the people 
of Ephesus. This convenient shelter of the 


and the assaults of his foreign and domestic 
enemies. The Catholics, who accuse his re- 
ligious innovations, are obliged to confess that 
they were undertaken with temper and con- 
ducted with fimness. Their silence respects the 
wisdom of his administration and the purity of 
liis manners. After a reign of twenty-four 
years, he peaceably expired in the palace of 
Constantinople ; and the purple which he had 
acquired, was transmitted by the right of in- 
heritance to the third generation. 

In a long reign of thirty-four Constantine V 


church might sometimes iinpo'sc a lesson of 
clemency; but it may be quc'^tioned whether it 
is for the public interest to diminibh the perils 
of unsucccrisful ambition. 

Leo ni. the I have dwelt on the fall of a 
A!^r)":Ts tyrant ; I shall briL-tly represent the 
March zj. founder of a new dv nasty, who is 
known to posterity by the invectives of his 
enemies, and whose public and private life is 
involved in the ecclesiastical story of the Icono- 
clasts. Yet, in spite of the clamours of super- 
stition, a favourable prejudice for the character 
of Leo the Isaurian may be reasonably drawn 
from the obscurity of his birth, and the duration 
of his reign. — I. In an age of manly spirit, the 
pros}!CCt of an Imperial reward would have kin- 
dled every energy of the mind, and produced a 
crowd of competitors as deserving as they were 
desirous to reign. Even in the corruption and 
debility of the modern Greeks, the elevation of 
a plebeian from the last to the first rank of so- j 
ciety, supposes some ipialiiications above the 
level of the multitude. He would ))rol)ably be 
ignorant and disdainful of speculative science; 
and, in the pursuit of fortune, lie miglit absolve 
himself from the obligations of benev olence and 


years, the son and successor of Leo, 

Constantino the Fifth, surnamed Co- ts. 

pronymus, attacked with less temperate zeal the 
images or idols of the church. Their votaries 
have exhausted the bitterness of religious gall in 
their portrait of this spotted panther, this anti- 
christ, this flying dragon of the serpent’s seed, 
vvlio surpassed the vices of Elagabalus and Nero. 
His reign was a long butchery of whatever was 
most noble, or holy, or innocent, in his empire. 
In person, the emperor assisted at the execution 
of his victims, surveyed their agonies, listened 
to their groans, and indulged, without satiating, 
his appetite for blood : a plate of noses was ac- 
cepted as a grateful otiering, and his domestics 
were often scourged or mutilated by the royal 
hand. His surname was derived from his pol- 
lution of his baptismal font. The infant might 
be excused ; but the manly pleasures of Copro- 
nymus degraded him below the level of a brute ; 
his lust confounded the eternal distinctions of 
sex and species ; and he seemed to extract some 
unnatural delight from the olqects most ollensive 
to human sense. In his religion, the Iconoclast 
was an Heretic, a Jew, a Mahometan, a Pagan, 
and an Atheist ; and his belief of an invisible 


justice : but to his character we may ascribe the 
useful virtues of prudence and fortitude, the 
knowledge of mankind, and the important art 
of gaining their confident e and directing their 
pasrions. It is agreed Unit Leo was a native of 
Isauria, and that Coiion was his primitive name. } 
The writers, whose avvkwaid satire is pr.use. 


power could be discovered only in his magic 
rite's, human victims, and nocturnal sacrifices to 
Venus and the damons of antiquity. His life 
was stained with the most opposite vices, arul 
the ulcers which covered his bmly, anticipated 
btfore hi- death the senthnent of helbtuinius. 
Of these aeeusatioiis, which I have so p.vS,ej.lly 
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copied, a part is refuted by its own absurdity; 
and in the private anecdotes of the life of princes, 
the lie i\ more easy as the detection is more dif- 
ficult. "Without adopting the pernicious maxim, 
tliat w here mucli is alleged, something must be 
true, I can however discern, that Constantine 
the Fifth was dissolute and cruel. Calumny is 
more prone to exaggerate than to invent; and 
her licentious tongue is checked in some measure 
by the experience of the age and country to 
which she appeals. Of the bishops and monks, 
the generals and magistrates, who are said to 
have suffered under his reign, the num!)crs are 
recorded, the names were conspicuous, the ex- 
ecution was public, the mutilation visible and 
permanent. Tlie Catholics hated the jjerson 
and government of Copronymus ; but even tlicir 
liatred is a proof of their opjiression. They dis- 
semble the provocations which miglit excuse or 
justify lus rigour, but even these provocations 
must gradually inflame his resentment, and 
harden his temper in the use or the abuse of 
despotism. Yet the character of the fifilj Con- 
stantine was not devoid of merit, nor did his 
government always ilescrve the curses or tlic 
contempt of the Greeks. From the confession 
of his enemies, I am informed of t!ie restoration 
of an ancient a<jueduct, of the redemption of two 
thousand five hundred captives ; of the uncommon 
plenty of the times, and of tiienew colonies with 
which he re-peopled Coii'.tantinople and the 
Thracian cities. They reluctantly praise his ac- 
tivity and courage ; he was on horseback in the 
field at the head of his legions ; and, although 
the fortune of his arms was various, he triumphed 
by sea and land, on tlie Euphrates and the 
Danube, in civil and barbarian war. Heretical 
praise must be cast into the scale, to counter- 
balance the weight of orthodox invective. The 
Iconoclasts revered the virtues of tiie prince: 
forty years after his death, tlicy still prayed 
before the tomb of the saint. A miraculous 
vision was propagated by fanatici>m or fraud: 
and the Chri'.tian hero appeared on a milk-wlute 
btee<l, brandiiiiing In', iance again>t tlie Pagans 
of llulgaria: “an absurd fable,” says tlic Ca- 
tholic hi'.torian, since Copronymus is clia.neJ 
“ with tI;o d:cinons iu the al)\>i of iiell."’ 

Leo the Fourlh. the so:i of the 
Af?\77'^, fifth an<l the fatlur of the >i\tli Con- 
!sfp.. 14. stantine, vs as I'f ;x feel>le constitution 
both of mind anti boily, and the princip.d care 
of his reign was tlie settlement i.f the succession. 
'Die association of tlie young Constantine was 
urged by the olficious zeal of liis subjects; and 
the emperor, conscious of his decay, compheil, 
after a prudent hesitation, with their unanimous 
wishes. The royal infant, at the age of five 
years, was crowned with his mother Irene; ami 
the national consent was ratified by every cir- 
cumstance of pomp and solemnity, that could 
dazzle the eyes, or bind the conscience, of the 
Greeks. An oath of fidelity was admini-tered 
in the palace, tlie church, and the hippodrome, 
to tlie several orders of the state, w ho adjured 
llw holy names of the son, and mother, of God. 
** Be wutness, O Clirist ! that we w-ill w.atch over 
“ the safety '_f Coustoiitine the sou of Leo, ex- 


pose our lives in his service, and bear true 
“ allegiance to his person and posterity.” They 
pledged their faith on the wood of the true cross, 
and the act of their engagement was deposited 
on the altar of St. Sopliia. The first to swear, 
and the first to violate their oath, were the five 
sons of Copronymus by a second marriage ; and 
the story of tliese princes is singular and tragic. 
The right of primogeniture exclmlcd them from 
the throne ; tlie injustice of their elder brother 
defrauded them of a legacy of about two millions 
sterling; some vain titles were not deemed a 
sufficient compensation for wealth and power; 
and tliey repeatedly conspired against their 
nephew, before and after the death of his father. 
Tlieir first attempt was pardoned ; for the second 
olL'iice tliey were condemned totlie ecclesiastical 
state ; and for the third treason, Nicephorus, the 
eldest and most guilty, was deprived of his ejes, 
and his four brothers, Christopher, Nicetas, An- 
themeus, and Eudoxas, were punished, as a 
milder sentence, by the amputation of tlieir 
tongues. .Vfter five years* confinement, tliey 
cscajicd to the church of St. Sopliia, and displayeil 
a patlietic spectacle to the people. “ CouiitiTinen 
“ and Christians,” cried Nice])lK>rus for himself 
and his mute brethren, “ behold the sons of your 
“ cinj>cror, jf you can still recognise our features 
“ ill this miserable state. A life, an imperfect 
“ life, is all that the maliee of our enemies has 
“spared. It is now thieateried, and we now 
“ throw ourselves on your comp.ission.” The 
rising murmur might liavc produced a revo- 
lution, had it not been checked bv the presence 
of a minister, who soothed the unliappv princes 
with flattery and hope, and gently drew them 
from the sanctuary to the palace. They were 
speedily embarked for Greece, and Athens was 
allotted for the place of their exile. In this calm 
retreat, and in their helpless condition, Nice- 
phorus and his brothers were tormented by the 
thirst of power, and tempted by a Schtvonian 
chief, who otfered to break their prison, and to 
lea«l them in arms, and in the purple, to the 
gates of C'oii'.tantinople. Hut the Athenian 
people, ever zealous in the cause of Irene, pre- 
venttd hvr justice or cruelty; anil the five sons 
of (V'pronymus were plunged in eternal dark- 
iies. and oblivion. 

For Iiiaistlf, that emperor had C^S'tsntine V'i. 
cii'»-.ena!)atbaria:i v\ife, the {laughter 
of the kh-m of the Cliozars ; hut in St.pt. s. 
the marriage of his lieir, lie preferred an Athe- 
nian virgin, an orphan, SLVenteen years old, 
whose s{>le fortune must have consisted in Ikt 
personal accomph^liments. 'Fhe nuptials of I.eo 
and Irene were celehr.ited with royal pomp; she 
soon aerjuired the love and confidence of a feeble 
husband, and in his testament he declared the 
empress, guaidian of the Roman world, and of 
their son Constantine the Sixth, who was no 
more tb.an ten years of age. During his child- 
liooil. Irene most ably and assiduously dis- 
charged. in her pulilic administration, the duties 
of a faithful mother; and her zeal in the re- 
storation of images has deserved the name and 
lu>m>urs of a '>iint, whitli '•lie still occupies in 
the Greek taicndar. But the' euiperur attained 
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tlie maturity of youth ; the maternal yoke be- 
came more grievous; urul he listened to the 
favourites of liis own age, wlio shared his plea- 
sures, and were ambitious of sharing his power. 
Their reasons convinced him of liis right, their 
praises of his ability, to reign ; and he consented 
to reward the services of Irene by a perpetual 
banishment to the isle of Sicily. Rut her vigil- 
ance and penetration easily disconcerted their 
rash projects : a similar, or more severe, punish- 
ment was retaliated on tliemselves and their ad- 
visers: and Irene inflicted on the ungrateful 
prince tlie chastisement of a boy. After this 
contest, the mother and the son were at the head 
of two domestic factions ; and, instead of mild 
influence and voluntary obedience, she held in 
chains a captive and an enemy. The empress 
was overthrow n by the abuse of victory ; the 
oath of fidelity, wiiich she exacted to herself 
alone, was pronounced with reluctant murmurs; 
and the bold refusal of tlie Armenian guards 
encouiagod a fiee and general declaiation, that 
Constantine the Sixth was the lawful emperor of 
the Romans. In this chaiacter he ascended his 
hereditary throne, and dismissed Irene to a life 
of solitucie aivl repose. But her haughty spirit 
condescemkd to the arts of dissimulation: she 
flattered the bishops and eunuchs, revived the 
filial tenderness of the prince, regained his con- 
fidence, and betrayed liis credulity. The cha- 
racter of Constantine was not destitute of sense 
or spirit ; but his education had been studiously 
neglected ; and his ambitious mother exposed 
to the public censure tiie vices which she had 
nourished, and the actions vvhicli she had secretly 
a(Ui■^ed: his divorce and second marriage of- 
fended the prejudices of the clergy, and by bis 
imprudent rigour he foi felted tlie attachment of 
the Armenian guards. A powciful con^iiracy 
was formed for the restoration ot Irene; and the 
secret, though widely diflused, vv,is faithfully kept 
above eight months, till the emperor, suspicious 
of his danger, escaped from Constantinople, with 
the design of appealing to the provinces and 
armies. By this hasty flight, the empress was 
left on the brink of the precipice ; yet before she 
implored the mercy of her son, Irene addressed a 
private epistle to the friends whom she had placed 
about his person, with a menace, that unless they 
accomjilished, she would reveal, their treason. 
Their fear rendered them intrepid; they seized 
tlie emperor on tlie Asiatic shore; and he was 
transported to the poiphvry apartment of the 
palace, w here he had first seen the light. In the 
mind of Irene, ambition had stiiltd every senti- 
ment of humanity and nature; and it wasilecrecd 
in her liloody council, that ( 'o’lstantine should be 
rendered incapable of the thione; lier eiiiissarit^s 
assaulted the sleeping prince, and stabbed their 
daggers with such violence and precipitation into 
his eyes, as if they meant to execute a mortal 
sentence. An ambiguous })i',>'agc of d'hec»jjhanes 
persuaded the annali-)! of the church that death 
w'as the immediate consequence of this barbarous 
execution. The Catholics ha\e been deceived 
or subdued by the authority of Baronius; and 
I rotestant zeal has re-echoed the words of a car- 
desirous, as it should seem, to favour the 
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patroness of images. Yet the blind son of Irene 
survival many years, oppressed by the court and 
forgotten bv the world : the Isaurian dynasty w as 
silently extinguished, and the memory of Con- 
stantine was recalled only by the nuptials of his 
daughter Kiiphrosyne with the emperor Michael 
the Second. 

The most ])igoted orthodoxy has 
justly execrated the unnatuial mother, a d. 
who may not easily be paralleled in ‘ 
the history of crimes. To her bloody deed, 
superstition has attributed a subsequent dark- 
ness of seventeen days, during v%hich many 
vessels in mid-day were driven from their cour•^e, 
as if the sun, a globe of fire so vast and so 
remote, could sympathise with the atoms of a re- 
volving planet. On earth, the crime of Irene was 
left five years unpunished ; her reign was crowned 
with external splendour ; and if she could silence 
the voice of conscience, she neither heard nor re- 
garded the reproaches of mankind. The Roman 
woild bowed to the government of a female ; and 
as she moved through the streets of Constan- 
tinople, the reins of four milk-white steeds were 
held by as many patricians, who marched on 
foot before the golden chariot of their queen. 
But these patricians were for the most part 
eunuchs ; and their black ingratitude justified, 
on this occasion, the popular hatred and con- 
tempt. Raised, enriched, intrusted with the 
first dignities of the empire, they basely con- 
spired against their benefactress : the great trea- 
surer Nicephorus was secretly invested with the 
purple; her successor was introduced into the 
palace, and crowned at St. Sophia by the venal 
patriarch. In their first interview, she recapi- 
tulated with dignity the revolutions of her life, 
gently accused the porluly of NicepI)oru<, insi- 
nuated tliat lie owed liis life to her unsuspicious 
clemency, and for the thione and treasuits 
which she resigned, solicited a decent and ho- 
nourable retreat. His avarice refused this mo- 
dest compensation ; and, in her exile of the isle 
of Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty subsist- 
ence by the labours of her distaff'. 

Many tyrants have reigned, un- 
doubtedly more criminal than Nice- ^ 
phorus, but none perhaps have more 
deeply incurred the universal abhorrence of their 
people. His character was stained with tlie 
three odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, aiul 
avarice: his want of virtue was not redeemed 
by any superior talents, nor his want of talents, 
by any pleasing qualifications. Unskilful and 
unfortunate in war, Nicephorus was vanquished 
by the Saracens, and slain by the Bulgarians* 
and the ailvantagc of his deatii overbalanced, in 
the public opinion, the destruction of a Roman 
annv’. I IK von and heir Stauracius 
escaped from the field with a mortal a^u^sh^' 
wound- yet six months of an ex- 
piling life was sutKciLiit to refute his Indecent, 
tliough popular declaration, that he would in all 
things avoid tlie example of his father. On tlie 
near piosp^ct of hi. decease, IMiLliael, the gieat 
mavter of the palace, and the husband of hi. 
sister Procopia, was named bv every person of 
the palace and city, except by liia ciiviotia bro- 
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ther. Tenacinuq of a «iccph-e now falling from 
his hand, he conspiivd against the life of his 
successor, and clierished tlie idea of changing to 
a democracy the Uoman empire. But these rash 
projects served only to inflame the zeal of the 
people, and to remove the scruples 'of the candi- 
date : Michael the First accepted the purple, and 
before he sunk into the grave, the son of Nice- 
phorus implored the clemency of his new sove- 
Michaei I. reign. Had Michael in an age of 
A^D.^n!’ peace ascended an hereditary throne, 
October 2 . I10 might have reigned and died the 

father of his people : but his mild virtues were 
adapted to the shade of private life, nor was he 
capable of controlling the ambition of his equals, 
or of resisting the arms of the victorious Bul- 
garians, While his want of ability and success 
exposed him to the contempt of the soldiers, the 
masculine spirit of his wife Procopia awakened 
their indignation. Even the Greeks of the 
ninth century were provoked by the insolence 
of a female, who, in the front of the standards, 
presumed to direct their discipline and animate 
their valour; and their licentious clamours ad- 
V iscd the new Semiramis to reverence the majesty 
of a Roman camp. After an unsuccessful cam- 
paign, the emperor left, in their u intcr-quarters 
of 'i'hrace, a disaflccted army umlcr the com- 
mand of his enemies; and tlielr aitful ch»]ucnce 
persuaded the soldier^ to break the domini*Mi of 
the eunuchs, to tlegrade tiie hushaml of I’ro- 
copia, and to assert the right of a military elec- 
tion. They marched towards tlie capital : yet 
the clergy, the senate, and the people of Con- 
stantinople, adhered to the cause of Micliael ; 
and the troops and treasures of Asia might have 
protracted the mischiefs of civil war. But his 
humanity (by the ambitious, it will be termed 
his weakness) protested that not a drop of 
Chri^tian blood should be shed in lus quarrel, 
and his messengers presented the conquerors with 
the keys of the city and the palace. They were 
disarmed by his innocence and submission ; his 
life and his eyes were spared ; and the Imperial 
monk enjoyed thecomfortsof solitude and rcli-non 
above thirty-two year', after he had bec-n stripped 
of the purple and separated from liis wife. 

1 1-' V. the A rel)el, in the time of Xicepltonis. 
n famous and unfortunate Bar- 

danes had once tlie curiosity to 
consult ail Asiatic prophet, who, after pro^mos- 
ticating his fall, announced the fortunes of his 
tlirce ])rincipal officers, Loo the Armenian, 
Michael the I’lirygi.in, and Thomas the Cappa- 
docian, the siiccessi\e reigns of the two former, 
the fruitless and fatal onteipii'.e of the third! 
This prediction was \crified, or rather was im>- 
duced by tlie e%ent. Ten years afterwards, 
when the Tliracian camp rejected the husband 
of Frocojiia, the crown was presented to the 
same Leo, the first in military rank and tlie se- 
cret author of the mutiny. As he afl’ected to 
hesitate, “ With this sword,” said his companion 
Michael, “ I will open the gates of Constan- 
“ tinople to your Imperial sway ; or instanflv 
“plunge it into your bo',om, if you obstinately 
“resist the just desires of your fellow-soldiers.*’ 
The compliance of the Armenian was re winded 


with the empire, and he reigned seven years 
and an half under the name of Leo the Fifth. 
Educated in a camp, and ignorant both of laws 
and letters, he introduced into his civil govern- 
ment the rigour and even cruelly of military 
discipline ; but if his severity was sometimes 
dangerous to the innocent, it was always for- 
midable to the guilty. His religious inconstancy 
was taxed by the epithet of Chameleon ; but the 
Catholics have acknowledged, by the voice of a 
saint and confessors, that the life of the Icono- 
clast was useful to the republic. The zeal of 
his companion Michacd was repaid w'ith riches, 
honours, and military command ; and his sub- 
ordinate talents were beneficially employed in 
the public service. Yet the Phrygian was dis- 
satisfied at receiving as a favour a scanty portion 
of the Imperial prize which he had bestowed on 
his equal ; and his discontent, which sometimes 
evaporated in hasty discourse, at length as- 
sumed a more threatening and hostile aspect 
against a prince whom he represented as a cruel 
tyrant. That tjTant, however, repeatedly de- 
tected, warned, and dismissed the old companion 
of his arms, till fear and resentment prevailed 
over gratitude ; and Michael, after a scrutiny 
into his actions and designs, was convicted of 
treason, and sentenced to be burnt alive in the 
furnace of the pri%ate baths. The devout hu- 
manity of tiic empress Theophano was fatal to her 
husband and family. A solemn day, the tw’enty- 
fifth of December, had been fixed for the exe- 
cution; she urged tliat the anniversary of the 
Saviour’s bijth would l-o profaned by this in- 
human spectacle, and Leo consented with ro- 
hictanco to a decent icspitc. But on the rigil 
of the feast, Ins sleepless anxiety prompted him 
to visit at the dead of niglit the chamber in which 
his enemy was confined: he beheld him released 
from his chain, and stretched on his gaoler’s bed 
in a profound slumber : Leo was alarmed at these 
signs of security and intelligence ; but though 
he retired \\ith silent steps, hi-s entrance and de- 
parture were noticed by a slave who lay con- 
cealed in a corner of the prison. Under the 
pretence of requesting the spiritual aid of a con- 
fessor, Alichael infonned the conspirators that 
their lives depended on his discretion, and that 
a few hours were left to assure their own safety, 
by the deliverance of their frientl and country. 
On the great festivals, a chosen band of priests 
and chanters was admitted into the palace by a 
pri\ate gate to sing matins in the chapel; and 
Leo, who regulated with the same strictness the 
discipline of the choir and of the camp, was sel- 
dom absent from tliose early devotions. In the 
ecclesiastical habit, but with swords under their 
robes, the conspirators mingled with tlie proces- 
sion, lurked in the angles of the chapel, and ex- 
pected, as the signal of murder, the intonation of 
the first psalm by the emperor himself. The im- 
perfect light, and the uniformity of dress, might 
liive favoured his escape, while their assault was 
p.(>inted against an harmless priest ; but they soon 
di--eovered their mistake, and encompassed on all 
sides tlie royal \ictim. Witliout a weapon and 
w itliout a fiiend, he grasped a weighty cross, and 
stood at bay against the hunters of his life; but 
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as he asked for mercy, “ Tills is the hour, not of 
“ mercy, but of vengeance,” was the inexorable 
reply. The stroke of a well-aimed sword sepa- 
rated from his body the right arm and the cross, 
and Leo the Armenian was slain at the foot of 
the altar. 

Michael II. A memorable reverse of fortune 
the^st.^mm^rer. displayed in iVIichael the Se- 
Dec ember 23 . cond, vvho, from a defect in his 
speech, was suriiamed the Stammerer. He was 
snatched from the fiery furnace to the sovereignty 
of an empire ; and as in the tumult a smith 
could not readily be found, the fetters remained 
on his legs several hours after he was seated 
on the throne of the Ctesars. The royal blood 
which had been the price of his elevation, 
was unprofitably spent ; in the purple he re- 
tained the ignoble \ices of his origin; and 
IVIichael lost his provinces with as supine indif- 
ference as if they had been the inheritance of 
his father's. Hi's title was di-'puted by Thtnnas, 
the last of the military triunnirate, who trans- 
ported into Europe fourscore thousand bar- 
barians fiom the banks of the Tigris and the 
shores of the Caspian. He formed the siege of 
Constantinople; but the capital was defended 
with spiritual and carnal weapons; a Bulgarian 
king assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and 
Thomas had tlie misfortune, or the weakness, to 
fall alhe into the power of the conqueror. Tlie 
hands and feet of the rebel were amputated ; he 
was placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults 
of the people, was led through the streets, which 
he sprinkled w ith his blood. The depravation 
of manners, as savage as they were corrupt, is 
marked by tlie presence of the emperor himself. 
l)eaf to tlie lamentations of a fellow-soldier, he 
ince%s;mt]y pressed tlie disco\ery of moie accom- 
plices, till Ills curiosity was clieckcd by the 
question of an honest or guilty minister, Would 
“ you give ciedit to an enemy, against the most 
faithful of \ our friends?*’ After the death of 
his first wife, the emperor, at the request of the 
senate, drew from her monastery' Euphrosyne, 
the daughter of Constantine the Sixth. Her 
august birth might justify a stipulation in the 
marriage-contract, that her children should 
equally share the empire with their elder brother. 
But the nuptials of IVIichael and Euphrosyne 
were barren; and she was content with the title 
of mother of llieophilus, his son and successor. 

The character of Theophilus is a 
nVj,* rare example in which religious zeal 
OLtuiR.ro. allow'fd, and perhaps magnified, 
the virtues of an heretic and a persecutor. His 
valour was often felt by the enemies, and his 
justice by the subject'', of tlie monarchy; but 
the valour of Tluojilnius was rash and fruitless, 
and his justice aibitrary and cruel. He di-.- 
played tlic banner of the cross against the Saia- 
ceiis ; but liis five expeditions weie concluded by 
a signal overthrow; Amorium, the native city 
of his ancestors, was levelled witlithe ground; 
and from his military toils, he derived only the 
surname of the Unfortunate. The wisdom of a 
sovereign is comprised in the institution of laws 
and the choice of magi'-trates, and while he seems 
without action, his civil government rt-Yohes 


round his centre with the silence and order of 
the planetary system. But the justice of Thoo- 
philus was fashioned on the model of the Ori- 
ental despots, wlio, in personal and irregular acts 
of authority, consult the reason or passion of the 
moment, without measuring the sentence by the 
law', or the penalty by the offence. A poor 
woman threw herself at the emperor’s feet to 
complain of a povveiful neighbour, the l)rother 
of the empress, who had rai-'cd his palace-wall to 
such an inconvenient height, that her humble 
dwelling was excluded from light and air ! On 
the proof of the fact, instead of granting, like 
an ordinary judge, sufficient or ample damages 
to the plaintiff, the sovereign adjudged to her 
use and benefit the palace and the ground. Nor 
W'as Theophilus content with this extravagant 
satisfaction ; his zeal converted a civil trespass 
into a criminal act; and the unfortunate patri- 
cian was stripped and scourged in the public 
place of Constantinople. For some venial of- 
ffinces, some defect of equity or vigilance, the 
principal ministers, a pra?fcct, a qua?stor, a cap- 
tain of the guards, were banished or mutilated, 
or scalded with boiling pitch, or burnt alive in 
the hippodrome ; and as these dreadful exam- 
ples might be the effects of error or caprice, they 
must have alienated from his service the best and 
wisest of the citizens. But the pride of the 
monarch was flattered in the exercise of power, 
or as he thought, of virtue; and the people, 
safe in their obscurity, applauded the danger and 
debasement of their superiors. This extraor- 
dinary rigour was justified, in some measure, by 
its salutary consequences; since, after a scrutiny 
of seventeen day^, not a complaint or abuse could 
be found in the court or city : and it might be 
alleged that the Greeks could be ruled only with 
a rod of iron, and that the public interest is the 
motive and law of the supreme judge. Yet in 
tlie crime, or the 'suspicion, of trea^on, that judge 
is of all others tlie most credulous and partial. 
Theophilus might inflict a tardy vengeance on 
the assassins of Leo and the saviours of his 
fatlier ; but he enjoyed the fmits of their crime ; 
and his jealous tyranny sacrificed a brother and a 
prince to the future safety of his life. A Persian 
of the race of the Sassanides died in poverty and 
exile at Constantinople, leaving an only son, the 
issue of a plebeian marriage. At the age of 
twelve years, the royal birth of Theophobus w as 
revealed, and his merit was not unworthy of his 
birth. He was educated in the B}zantine pa- 
lace, a Christian and a soldier; advanced with 
rapid steps in the career of fortune and glory; 
received the hand of the emperor's sister, and 
was promoted to the command of thirty thousand 
Persians, v\ho, like his father, had fled from the 
IVIahoinctan conepierors. These tr(;oj)s, doubly 
infected with nnreenary and fanatic vice'', were 
ilesirous of revolting against their benefactor, and 
erecting the standard of their native king ; but 
the loyal Theophobus rtjected their offers, di-.,, 
concerted their schemes, and escaped from their 
hands to the camp or palace of his royrd brother. 
A generous confidence might liavc sccined a 
faithful and able guardian for Lis u Ifc .,r.d Li» 
iiitaiit aoii, to wlioin ihcopliilu'', in iLo (lower 
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of his age, was compelled to leave the inherit- 
ance of the empire. But his jealousy was exas- 
perated by envy and disease : lie feared the 
dangerous virtues which might either support or 
opprc'sS their infancy and weakness ; and the 
dying emperor demanded the head of the Persian 
prince. With savage delight, he recognised the 
familiar features of his brother : “ Thou art no 
longer Theophobus,’* lie said : and sinking on 
his couch, he added, with a faltering voice, 
“ Soon, too soon, I shall be no more Theo- 
philus !” 

Tlie Russians, who have borrowed from tlie 
Greeks the greatest part of their civil and eccle- 
siastical policy, preserved, till the last century, a 
singular institution in the marriage of the czai'. 
They collected, not tlie virgins of evciy rank and 
of every province, a vain and romantic idea, but 
the daughters of the principal nobles, who aw aite J 
in the palace the choice of tlieir sovereign. It is 
alfirmed, that a similar method w’<as adojited in the 
nuptials of Theophilus, With a golden apple in 
his hand, he slowly walked between two lines of 
contending beauties : his eye w as detained by tlie 
charms of Icasia, and, in the awkwardness of a 
first declaration, the prince could only observe, 
that, in this world, women had been the cause 
of much evil : “ And surely, sir,” she pertly 
replied, “ they have likewise been the occasion 
“ of much good.” This affectation of unsea- 
sonable wit displeased the imperial lover: he 
turnedaside in disgust; Icasia concealed her mor- 
tification in a convent ; and the modest silence of 
Theodora was rewarded with the golden apple. 
She deserved the love, but did not escape the 
severity, of her lord. From the palace garden he 
beheld a vessel deeply laden, and steering into the 
port : on the discovery that the precious cargo 
of Syrian luxury was the property of his wife, he 
condemned the ship to the flames, with a sharp 
reproach, that her avarice had degraded the 
character of an empress into that of a merchant. 

Michiei III choice intrusted her 

A. V. s4^, * with the guardianship of the empire 

Januarj ‘io. Jlicliael, who was left 

an orphan in the fifth year of his age. The 
restoration of images, and the final extirpation 
of the Iconoclasts, has endeared her n<ame to 
the duvotion of the Greeks, but in the fervour 
of religious zeal, Tiieodora entertained a grate- 
ful regard for the memory and salvation of her 
husband. After thirteen years of a priuknt and 
frugal administration, slie perceived tlie decline 
of her influence ; but the second Irene irnit.^ted 
only the virtues of her predjcesxor. Instead of 
conspirKig against the life or government of her 
son, she retired, without a struiz.'le, though not 
witiiout a murmur, to the solitude of private hfe, 
deploring the ingratitude, the vices, and the iu- 
evitable ruin, tif tlio worthless youth. 

Among the succes'^ors of Nero anil El.igabalus, 
wc have not hitherto found the imitation of their 
vices, the character of a Roman prince who con- 
sidered pleasure as the object of life, and virtue 
as the enemy of pleasure. Whatever might 
have been the maternal care of Theodora in the 
education of IVIichael the Third, her unfortunate 
son was a king before he was a man. If the 


ambitious mother laboured to check the -pro- 
gress of reason, she could not cool the ebulli- 
tion of passion ; and her selfish policy was justly 
repaid by the contempt and ingratitude of the 
headstrong youth. At the age of eighteen, he 
rejected her authority, without feeling his own 
incapacity to govern tlie empire and himself. 
With Theodora, all gravity and wisdom retired 
from the court ; their place was supplied by the 
alternate dominion of vice and folly ; and it was 
impossible, without forfeiting the public esteem, 
to acquire or preserve the favour of the emperor. 
The millions of gold and silver which had been 
accumulated for the service of the state, were 
lavished on the vilest of men, who flattered his 
passions and shared his pleasures; and in a 
reign of thirteen years, the richest of sovereigns 
was compelled to strip the palace and the 
churches of their precious furniture. Like Nero, 
he delighted in the amusements of the theatre, 
and sighed to be surpassed in the accomplish- 
ments in which he should have blushed to excel. 
Yet the studies of Nero in music and poetry 
betrayed some symptoms of a liberal taste ; the 
more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were 
confined to the chariot-race of tlie hippodrome. 
The four factions which had agitated the peace, 
still amused the idleness, of the capital t for him- 
self, the emperor assumed the blue liverv' ; the 
three rival colours were distributed to his favour- 
ites, and in the vile tlioiigh eager contention lie 
forgot the dignity of lus person and the safety of 
his dominions. Ho silenced the messenger of an 
invasion, who presumed to divert his attention in 
the most critical moment of the race ; and by his 
command, the importunate beacons were extin- 
guished, that too frequently spread the alarm 
from Tarsus to Constantinopie. The most skilful 
charioteers obtained the first place in his confi- 
dence and esteem ; their merit was profusely re- 
warded ; the emperor feasted in their houses, and 
presented their children at the baptismal font ; 
and while he applauded his own popularity, he 
affected to blame the cold and stately reserve of 
his predecessors. The unnatural lusts which had 
degraded ev cn the manhood of Nero, were ba- 
nished from the world ; yet the strength of Mi- 
chael was consumed by the indulgence of love 
and intemperance. In his midnight revels, when 
his passions were inflamed by wine, he was pro- 
voked to issue the most sanguinary commands ; 
and if any feelings of humanity were left, he was 
reduced, with the return of sense, to approve the 
salutary disobedience of his servants. But the 
most extraordinary feature in the character of 
Michael, is the profane mockery of the religion 
of his countrv'. The superstition of the Greeks 
might indeed excite the smile of a piiilosopher : 
but his smile would have been rational and tem- 
perate, and he must have conilemned the igno- 
rant folly of a youth who insulted the objects of 
public veneration. A buffoon of the court was 
invested in the robes of the patriarch ; his twelve 
metropolitans, among whom the emperor was 
ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments : 
they used or abused the sacred vessels of the 
altar; and in their bacchanalian feasts, the holy 
communion was administered in a nauseous 
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coYnpouiul of vinegar and mu^taid. Nor were 
these impious spectacles concealed fiom ihecvt*, 
of tiie city. On the d;iy of a solemn ffstj\al, il‘e 
emperor, with his bisliops or hidVeons, lodo-im 
asses through the street-?, encountercil the tree 
patriarch at the head of his cleigy, anti by their 
licentious shouts and obscene gestures eii-vor- 
dered the gravity of the Clnistian pre'Ct-ssion. 
Tlie devotion of Michael appealed only in some 
oftence to reason or piety: he re-cei\ed his 
theatrical crow ns from the statue of the Virgin ; 
and an imperial tomb was violated for tJ.e 
sake of burning the bones of Constantine the 
Iconoclast. By this extravagant conduct, the 
son of Theophilus became as contemptible as 
he was odious : every citizen \^as impatient for 
the deliverance of his country ; and even the 
favourites of the moment v\eie appreljcnslvc 
that a caprice might snatch aw ay \v hat a caprice 
had bestowed. In the tliiiticth year of his 
age, and in the hour of intoxication and sleep, 
Michael the Tliird was murdered in his cham- 
ber by tlie founder of a new dynasty, whom the 
emperor had raised to an equality of rank and 
power. 

Biuni I. the The genealogy of Basil the Ma- 
cedonian (if it be not the spurious 
&eptorobeta4. offspring of pride and flatterv ) ex- 
hibits a genuine picture of the revolution of 
the most illustrious families. The Arsacides, 
the rivals of Rome, possessed the sceptre of the 
East near four hundred years : a younger branch 
of these Parthian kings continued to reign in 
Armenia; and their royal descendants survived 
the partition and servitude of that ancient 
monarchy. Two of these, Artabanus and 
Chlienes, escaped or retired to the couit of i.eo 
the First ; his bounty seated them in a ‘-afo 
and hospitable exile, in the piovir.ce of IVIaoc- 
donia : Adiianojile was their final sttt'enieiit. 
During seveial geix rations they maint.uned i!ie 
dignity of their buth; and their Roman pa- 
triotism rejected tl:e t».in|'tirg ofRr? <'f the Per- 
sian and Arabian powers, who recalled tbcm to 
their native country. But tlieir splendour v\as 
insensibly clouded by time and poveity; and 
the father of Basil was reduced to a small farm, 
w hich he cultivated w ith his own liands : yet he 
scorned to disgrace the blood of the Arsacides 
by a plebeian alliance: bi', wife, a widow cf 
Adrianople, was plcaicd to count among her 
Rnccstors tno great Constantine ; and their royal 
infant was connected by seme dark affinity of 
lineage or country with the 7>Iaccdoni.in Alex- 
ander. No sooner v^ as he boin, tlian tlic cradle* 
of Basil, liis fiiiuily, and bis ci^y, were swept 
away l)y an inun-iation of the I’ulg.u i.iiis ; lie* 
v%as edueMled a slave in a foreign land; and in 
this severe di-eiphne, lie aequiiid the liaiduuss 
of body and flexibility of mind pioinotui 

his future elevation. In tiio age of ytuith or 
manhood he shared t!ic deliverance I'f the Ro- 
man captives, who generous}) bioke tlieir fett-eiN. 
marched through I’uigaria to tiie shores of the 
Euxine, defeated two annits of barbarhuis, 
embarked in the ships which had been stathaied 
for their reception, and returned to ('onstan* 
tinople, from v\ hence tlioy were d‘stiibuttd to 


their respective homes. But the ficedom of 
Basil was i*akc<l and destitute : his fann was 
ruined by tlie calamities cf war: after bis 
father's eleatb. liis manual labour, or service, 
could no longer -.upport a family of orphans; 
and be resolved to seek a more conspicuous 
theatre, in which every viitue and every vice 
may lead to the paths of greatness. TJie first 
night of ids arrival at Constantinople, w itliout 
frieiiels or money, the weary jnljiiin sle-p.t on 
the steps cf the church of Sr. Dioineele ; lie was 
fed by tlie casual liospitahty of a monk ; and 
was iiuiodiiced to the service of a ci-usin and 
natne-ake of the emperor Theophilus; who, 
though liimiiclf of a diminutive person, was 
always followed by a train of tali and liand- 
some domestics. Basil ai tended his patron to 
the government of Peloponnesus; eclipsed, by 
liis pcTsonal merit, the birth and dignity of 
Theophilus. anel foimcd an useful connection 
with a wealthy and charitable matron of Patras. 
Her spiritual or carnal love endiraced thevoung 
adventurer, vvliom she adtqited as her son. Da- 
nielis presented him viith thii;ty slaves; and the 
produce of her bounty was expended in the 
support of his brothers, and the purchase of 
some large estates in Macedonia. Ilis gratitude 
or ambition still attached him to the service of 
Theophilus; and a lucky accident recommended 
him to the notice of the court. A famous 
wrestler, in the train of the Bulgarian ambas- 
sadoi's, Ii.ad defied, at tlie royal banquet, the 
boldest and most rolmst of the Greeks. The 
strength of Basil wu'* piaiscd; he accepted the 
cliallei'ge; and tliC 1 a’barian champion was 
overthrown at tlie fir'-t (.P'-et. A beautiful but 
vicie.us liorsc was condemned to be hamstrung : 
it was subdiKtl by tlu dexterity and courage of 
the servai.t e.f Ti ee.i hiln'« ; and bis cora|ueror 
was promoted to an laa ('uiaLle rank in the 
Impel i. 1 stidiles. But it v as inq ussible to 
obtain tb.e confiderce c f Mi-baol without com- 
plying with bi-? viee-?; and his new fa\ ourile, 
tlie great cluiml crl. ill! ofil.e palace, was raised 
and supported by a disgraceful marriage with 
a royal concubine, and the dishonour of his 
sister, w lio succeeded to her place. The pub- 
lic administration had been abandoned to the 
Cxsar Bardas, the brother and enemy of Tlico- 
dora; but tlie aits of female infiuence per- 
suaded INIichaei to hate and to fear his uncle : 
he was drawn fioin Constantinople, under tlie 
pretence of a Cretan expedition, and stabbed 
in the Unt of audience, by the sword cf the 
chamberlain, and in the piesence of the em- 
peror. About a montli .ifier tliis cxecut'on, 
Basil was iiuc'-ted v nli the title of Aucusui' 
.and the governnent < f the emplu*. lie snp- 
poited this lUM {{ual i Uioii fill his in- 

fiuence v\as tbitilkd b\ p- pnl.ir e-teitn. liis 
life was endangered i % ti e caprice <>f the em- 
peror; aiid his d,\unitv w i profaned l>ya second 
e'olleaguc, VN ho bad nu^d in the galleys. A et 
the inuider<-f hi-. bvnv.iacior mii>t l.c cciinlemned 
ax an act «'f ingiatitude and trca.son ; ami tlie 
ehuichc-' which l.e dedicated to the name <>f hf. 
Miebae-l. weic a pt or ard puerile expi^tlen of 
his guilt. 
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The different ages of Basil the First may be 
compared with those of Augustus. The situ- 
ation of the Greek did not allow him in his 
earliest youth to lead an army against liis 
country, or to proscribe the noblest of her sons ; 
but his aspiring genius stooped to the arts of a 
slave ; he dissembled his ambition and even his 
virtues, and grasped, with the bloody liand of 
an assassin, the empire which he ruled v\ith the 
%\isdom and tenderness of a parent. A private 
citizen may feel his interest repugnant to his 
duty ; but it must be from a deticiency of sense 
or courage, that an absolute monarch can se- 
parate his happiness fjom his glt)ry, or Jiis glory 
from the public welfare. The life or panegyric of 
B.asil has indied been composed and publiditd 
under tiie long reign of his descendants; but 
even their stafjility on the throne may be justly 
ascri!)ed to the superior merit of tlieir ancestor. 
In his character, his grandson Constantine has 
attempted to delineate a perfect image of roy- 
alty: but that feeble piince, unless l»e had 
copied a real model, could not easily have 
soared so high aho\e the Ie*cl of his ov. n con- 
duct or conceptions. But the most '-ohd pra»se 
of Basil is drawn from the comparison of a 
ruined and a riourisldug inonatchy, that winch 
he wrested from the di->soluto Michael, and that 
which he bequeatiiej to the Macedonian dy- 
nasty. Thu evils wliich had been sanctified by 
time and example, were corrected by his master- 
hand ; and ho revived, if not the national spirit, 
at least the order and majesty of the Roman 
empire. His application was indefatigable, his 
temper cool, his understanding \igoious and 
decisive; and in his practice he ob-served that 
rare and salutary moderation, whicli pursues 
each virtue, at an equal distance between the 
opposite vices. His military service had been 
confined to the palace; nor was the emperor 
endowed with tiie spirit or tile talents of a war- 
rior. Yet under his reign the Roman arms 
were again formidable to the barb mans. As 
soon as he had formed a new army bv t'i<cipliiie 
and exereise, he ajipeared in peison on the lunks 
of the Eujifirates, curbed the pnde the S 
racens and suppressed tlie d.in£ren>U' tliou.li 
just revolt of tiie Manicluc.ins. Hi> nvligiiaii«>n 
against a rebel who h.id long eluded hi'' pu.''Uit, 
provoked him to wlNii aiivl to jtrav. that, bv the 
grace of God, he might d,i\erh-..e aijow'- ii,U> 
the head of CiiryM.Llir. That odious in ..L 
which had been oiiraiiitd by rr...'isi>n rather thin 
by valour, was sUNpi^nded from a tree, and 
thrice exposed to the dextciio of t!.e Imperial 
archer a base revenge :igaiii-.r the d ad. more 
worth) of tlie times, than of the cli.nact.r of 
Basil. But his }>rincij).il merit wa> in the cnil 
administration of the tinaiuxsand of the laws. 
To replenish an exh.iusttd treasury, it was pur- 
posed to resume the lavish and ill-placcil gifts 
of his predecessor Ids prudence alrated one 
moiety of the restitution ; ainl a sum of twelve 
hundred thousand poumls was instantly pro- 
cured to answer the most pres'ing fiemands, anti 
to allow some space for the mature operations 
of economy. Anurng the vanoiis schemes for 
the improvement of the rev enue, a new mode was 


suggested of capitation, or tribute, which would 
have too much depended on the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of the assessois. A sufficient list of 
honest and able agents was instantly produced 
by tiie minister; but on the more caiefiil scru- 
tiny of Basil himself, only two could Ire found, 
I'lio might be safely intrusted vviUi such dan- 
gerous powers ; and they justified Ids esteem by 
declining his confidence. But the serious and 
successful diligence of the emperor established 
by degrees an eijiutahle balance of property and 
pavment, of reevipt and expenditure : a peculiar 
fund was appropriated to each service ; and a 
public method secured the interest of the prince 
and the property of the people. After re- 
forming the luxury, he assignetl two patrimonial 
estates to supply the decent plenty, of the Im- 
perial table the contiibutions of the subject 
were received for his defence; and the residue 
was employed in tlie embellishment of the 
capital and provinces. A taste for building, 
however co'.tly, may deserve some praise and 
much excuse; from thence industry is ftd, art 
is encouraged, and some object is attained of 
public emolument or pleasure . the use of a 
road, an aqueduct, or an hospital, is obvious and 
solid; and the hundred churches that arose by 
the command of Basil, were consecrated to the 
devotion of the age. In the character of a 
judge, he was assitluous and impartial; desii-ous 
to save, but not afraid to strike : the opjiressors 
of the people were severely chastised ; Imt his 
personal foes, wliom it might he unsafe to 
pardon, were condemned, afci.r the loss of tlieir 
eyes to a life of solitude and repentance. Tiio 
change of language and manners detnandod a 
revision of the olisolete jurisprudence of* Jus- 
tinian : the volumininis Gnly of‘ liis Instituks, 
Pamlects, Code, and Novels, w as digesteil under 
forty titles, in the GreLk idiom ; and the 

which were inqiroved and completed by 
Ills 'On and grand'^on, must be refen ed to the 
original geimis of the foumler of their race. 
This gloi lous leigii was Urininatcd by an ac- 
cident in the duioc. A furious stag entangled 
his iiorns in the belt of Basil, and raised him 
from Ills hoiNe . hevvas rescued by an attendant, 
who cut the belt and slew the animal; but the 
fall, oi the Rver, evhaustnl the strength of the 
agetl nu‘n«rch, and lie expired in tlie palace, 
ainid-t the Uai'. of his family and people. If 
he struck i.‘ir the head of the faithful servant, 
tur piesuming to riravv his sword against his 
sovereign ; the pride of despotism, which iiad 
lain doMiiant in his life, revived in the last mo- 
ments of despair, when he no longer wanted or 
valueti the (»pinion of mankind. 

Of the four sons of the em[K'ror, vr the 
Constantine died before his father, ^ 
whose grief anti cierlulity were .xiarnii. 
amusetl by a fiattering impostor anil a vain ap- 
parition. Stephen, the youngest, was content 
with the honours of a patriarch and a saint; 
both Leo and Alexander were alike invested 
with the purple, but the powers of government 
weie si>lely exercised by the elder brother. The 
name of Leo tlie Sixth has been dignified with 
the title of , and the union of the 
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prince and the sa^c, of the r.cti\e and specii- | In the Orcek langna^jc purple AVTamiPr, 
lati\e \iitues, would indeed constitute tlie jur- i and penpht/rp are the ‘■aine vord: v iT'j\>rJ‘h>- 
fection of human nature. Put the claims of j and as the colours of nature are 
Leo are far short of tl.is ideal excellence. Did j invuiial.le, we may learn, that a dark Waj ii. ’ 
he reduce his passions and «ipp<.(ite-' under the deep red \sas the Ihrian d\e which stained the 
dominion of reason? Ilis life was spent in the purple of tlie ancients. An apartment of the 
pomp of the palace, in the society of his wives P\ /antine palace w as lined with porphvry : it was 
and concubines ; and c^ en tlie clemency wliicii resei % ed tor tlie use of tlie jireiruant empresses ; 
he showed, and the pe‘ace whiedi he strove to anel tlie royal hirtii t'f their children was ex- 
preserve, must be imputed to the softness and pressed by the apiielLuic-n of j ‘.tplf/roaemte, or 
indolence of his character. IMd lie subdue his born in the purple. St.\eral t)f the Roman 
prejudices, and those of his subjects? Ills mind princes had been blessed with an hiir ; but tliis 
' was tinged with the most puerile supeiMiiion ; peculiar suniame was first applied to Constan- 

the influence of the clergy, and the errors of tine the Seventh. Plis life and titular reign 
people, were coiT^ecrated by Ins laws; and the wc're of equal duration ; but e»f fifty-tour years, 
oracles of Leo, which reveal, in piophetic stxlo, six had elapsed before his fathei’s death; and 

the fates of the emjiire, are tbunded on the arts tlie son of Leo was ever the voluntary or reiuct- 

of astrology and divination. If we still enquire ant subject ttf those w ho oppressed his weakness 
the reason of hia sage appellation, it can oidy or abused his coiifidence. Ilis uncle Alexander, 
be replied, that tlie ■'On of Ra->il was les^ i^- wlio had lung l:eon invested with the title of 
norant than the greater pait of liis contempo- Augustus, was the first ci>Ileague and governor 

raries in church and state; tliat his education of the young prince but in a lajiid career of vice 

had been directed l)y the learned Pltotius; and and folly, the brotlur of Leo already emulated 
that several books of piofane and ecclesiastical the reputation of MithacI; and when he was 
science were composed by the pcti, or in the extinguished by a timely death, he entertained a 
name, of the Impeiial jJiilvsojil/cr. But the project of castrating his nephew, and leaving the 
' reputation of his jihilosophy and religion was empire to a worthless favourite. The succeed- 

{ overthrown by a domestic vice, the repetition of ing years of the minority of Con.stantine were 

Ilis nuptials. The primitive ideas of the merit occupied by liis mother Zoe, and a succession or 

and holiness of celibacy were preached by the council of seven regents, who pursued their 

j monks and entertained by tfio Creeks. iVIar- interest, gratified their passions, abandoned the 

] liage was allowed as a necessary means for the republic, supplanted each other, and finally va- 

. propagation of mankind ; after the death of nished in the presence of a soldier. From 

f cither party, the survivor might satisfy, by a an obscure origin, Ronianus Lecapenus had 

second union, the weakne-". or the strengtli of r.U'rcd him'*elf to tlie command of the naval 
tlie flesh: but a d marriage was cciiMired as arinivs ; and in the nnaichv of the times, luicl 
a state of leg.d fornication; and n f-in'th was a de'-.t'ived, or at least had ol^tainecl, the national 
sill or scandal as vet unknown to tiio C'hii-tl;nis t'^tevin. With a vlctoiRu'' and atrectioiuite fleer, 
of the Last. In the beginning of his reign. Leo he '•ailed fie>m the moutli of the Damdio into 
himself had ahe'll'l.e'd the state <*f conciibine-', the- harloi.r of Coii'tantlri«'p!e, and was hailed 
and condcmiioel, withiuit anm.Hing. tldid mat- the deliverer of the* peoule. and the guardian 
ri.ages : but his patiiotI-<!n a.od Itive scon com- of the piinco. Ills supuu.e otlice was at first 

polled him lo viDuitf his own iaw-*, and te) incur defined by the new ap^iLUation (-f father of the 

the penance, which in a similar cH'^e he had emperor; but Romanus soon dis- RorraniK i. 

iinposeel on his subjects. In his iluce fii-.t dained tlie subordinate powers of a 

alliances, his nuptial bed was unfruitful : the minister, and assumed, with the titles December .{i. 

emperor required a female companion, and the of Ctesar and Augustus, the full independence 
empire a legitimate heir. The beautiful Zoc of rovaily, which he held near five and twenty 
was introduced into the palace as a concubine : years. Ilis tiire'C sons, Christopher, ^ ^ 
ami after a trial of her fecundity, and the birth Stephen, and Con-'tantinc, w ere sue- s-t-HomlTn. 

of Constantine, her lover dccl.ued hi-s intention ces'.ivtly adorned with the same 

of Ivgitimating tlie motlier and ii«e cinhi. by tbc honours, and the lawful emperor was degraded 
ceUhra.tioii of hi-' fi'urth nuptials. But the pa- from the first to the fifth rank in this colh ge of 
tiiauh Nicliol.is refused ins blessing; (ho Jm- jirinces. Yet, in the preservation of his iit'e anil 
peiiai baptism of the young pro ce was ol'taiiicd ciown, he ndght still applaud his own i’ortuiie 
by a pumiisc of s. paiation; ami tlie contu- and the clemency r.f the usurper. The ixaiii- 
macious hiishand of /oe was e'clmkd tioni the i pics of ancient and modern hi'-toiy woulil !ia»e 
coinmimion of the f.ntliful. Ncithir the R.ir j excused the ambition of Roinanus the powtrs 
of exile, nor the discrtioii of hi> l)»tincn, rn-r I and the laws of the empire wire in his hanii ; 
the authority of the I-atiu muuh, uor the * the spm-jous birth of C'en-'tantino viould have 
danger of failure or doubt in the succe'"ion to justifud hL exclusion; an<l the gi.ive or the 

the empire, could liend the spirit of the in- monastery was oj»en to receive the --on of the 

flexilile monk. After the death of Lio, he was concubine. Rut I.ic-iptiuis .lues not appear to 
recalled from exile to the civil and ecclesiastical have possessed cither tlic virtuis or the vices of 

administration; and the edict of union wliitb atyrant. The spirit and activity of ills private 

was promulgated in the nameof t'onstantiiie.con- life di-'solved away in the '•uiishine <d‘ the thioi e ; 
deinned the future scand.al of fi'urth niarriugi s, and in hi" li,.emiuus ]>'.» asures. he t.nu-'t the 
and left a tacit imputation on his ow n bn th. 1 sai.-ty l.oth «.{ tiie rem.l iic .o d ot i,.- i univ. 
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Of a milJ and religions cliaracter, he respected 
the sanctity ot’oatlis, the innocence ot'the\outh» 
the memory of his parents, and the attachment 
of the people. The studious temper and retire- 
ment of Constantine disarmed the jealousy of 
power, his books and music, his pen and Ids 
pencil, were a constant source of amusement; 
and if he could improve a scanty allowance by 
the sale of his pictures, if their price was not 
enhanced by the name of the artist, he was en- 
dowed witli a personal talent, which few princes 
could employ in the hour of adversity. 

_ The fall of Homanus was occa- 

Constantinex II. . i , , • . , , 

A n. ‘ir>, sjoned by his own vices and those 

January ‘iy. children. After the decease 

of Christopher, his eldest son, the two surviving 
brothers quarrelled with each other, and con- 
spired against their father. .\t the hour of noon, 
when all strangers were regularly excluded from 
the palace, they entered his apartment witli an 
armed force, and conveyed him, in the habit of 
a monk, to a small island in the Propontis, 
which was peopled by a religious community. 
The rumour of this domestic re\olution excited a 
tumult in the city ; but Porphyrogenitus alone, 
the true and lawful emperor, was the object of 
the public care; and the sons of Lecapemis 
were taught, by tardy experience, that tliey had 
achieved a guilty and peiilous enterpiise for tlie 
benefit of their ri\al. Their sister Helena, the 
wife of Constantine, revealed, or supposed, their 
treacherous design of assassinating her iiusliand 
at the royal banquet. His loyal adliereiits were 
alarmed ; and the two usurpers were prevented, 
seized, degraded from the purple, and embarked 
for the same island and monastery wiiere their 
father bad been so lately confined. Old Homanus 
met them on the beach with a sarcastic smile, and, 
after a just reproach of their folly and ingrati- 
tude, presented his imperial colleagues with an 
equal share of his water and vegetable diet. In 
the fortieth year of bis rtign, Constantine the 
Seventh obtiined the po-,«,e''''ion of tiie Eastern 
world, which he ruled, or sei-iued to rule, near 
fifteen ycais. Put he was (^e^(•^d of that enere'v 
of character which could emerge into a life of 
action and glory; anti the studies wliich had 
amused and digiiifu'd his leisure, w ere incompa- 
tible with the sfiious duties of a soverei“‘n. 1 he 


emperor neglected the practice, to instruct his s,,^ 
Romamis in the theory, of gtyv f rnnient • while he 
indulged the h ihits of infemperince anti sloth, 
he drtipt the reins ot the atliuiiiisti ition into tlie 
hands of Helena his wife ; and, in the shifting 
scene of her favour and caprice, each minister 
was regretted in the firtMootion i»f a more worth- 
less successor. the birth and nii-.forfunes 

of Constantine had endeared him to the (»rct ks ; 
they excused his failings; tliey respected his 
learning, his innocence, and charitv, his love tif 
justice; and tlie ceremony of liis funeral was 
mourned '•'ith the unfeigt.eil tears of his subjects. 
The boily, according to ancient custom. lay in 
state in thevestihule of the p.ilace ; and the civil 
and military otlicers, the patricians, the senate, 
and the clergy, approached in due order to adore 
and kiss the inaniin.ate corpse of their sovereign. 
Befoi^ the procession moved towards the impe- 


rial sepulchre, an her ild pn.cb.imcd this awful 
admonition: “ Arise, () king of the world, and 
“ obey the summons of the King of kings I*’ 

The death of Constantine was im- Kon arju, ii. 
puted to poison; and his son Ho- ^.'' 0 !"''''^ 
nianus, who derived that name fioni 
his maternal grandfather, ascended the throne 
of Constantinople. A prince, who, at the age of 
twenty, could be suspected of anticijiating his 
inheritance, must have been already lost in the 
public esteem; yet Homanus was rather weak 
than wicked ; and the largest share of the guilt 
was transferred to his wife, Theophano, a woman 
of base origin, masculine spirit, and flagitious 
manners. The sense of personal glory and pub- 
lic happiness, the true pleasures of royalty, were 
unknown to the son of Constantine ; and, while 
the two brothers, Niccphoi us and Leo, triumphed 
over the Saracens, tiie hours which the emperor 
owed to his people were consumed in strenuous 
idleness. In tlie morning he visited the circus ; 
at noon he feasted the senators ; the greater pait 
of the afternoon he spent in the sph<Tnst(‘rinm. 
or tennis-court, the oidy theatre of his victories ; 
from tlience he passed over to the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus, hunttd and killed four wild boars 
of the largest si/e, and returned to the palace, 
proudly content witli the labours of the day. In 
I strength a ml beauty he was conspicuous aliov e his 
i cijuals- tall and stiaieht as a voun.^ cvpri.ss, his 
I compic.xiou vvos fair and liurid, his v.ye.-' spa» kdug, 

■ his shoulders broad, hi^ no'.e long anil aquiime. 
Yet even these perfections were iusufHcient’to ilx 
the love of The<»phano ; and after a reign of four 
years, she mingleil for her luisiiand the same 
deadly draught which she had composed foi his 
father. 

By his marri.ige with this im- ii. 

pious woman, Homanus the vounger 
, left two sons, Basil the Second and -wiy.Mi.. 
i Constantine the Ninth, and two daughters, 

, Theophano and Anne. The eldest sister was 
given to Otho the S>.cond, emperor of the \Ve‘t ; 

, tJie vouitger iitcanie the wife of AVolodomir, 
great duke and apostle of Hussia, and, liy the 
nnxniago ofher giand-dan; liter with Henry the 
First, kmg of France, the blood of the ^blce- 
doTiiaus, and pel liaps tif the Arsacides, still Hows 
in the veins of the Bourbon line. xVfter the 
death of her husband, the empress asjiired to 
reign in the n.ame ofher sons, the elder of whom 
was five, an<i the younger only two, years of age ; 
but she soon felt the instability of a throne 
wliich vvas supp('itcd by a female wlio could not 
be esteemed, and two infants who could not be 
fe.ired. Theophano looked around for a pro- 
tector, and threw herself into the arms of the 
bravest soldier; iier heart was capricious; but 
the deformity of the new favourite rendereil it 
more than probable that iutorest was tlic motive 
and excuse of her love. Niccpliorus I’hocas 
xinito«l. in the popular opinion, the double merit 
of an heio and a saint. In the former character, 
his (jualiiications were genuine and splendid : 
the tiescendant <»f a race, illustrious by their 
military exploits, lie liad displayed, in every 
station, and in every province, the courage of a 
soUher and the conduct of a chief; and Nice- 
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phoriis was crowned with recent laurels, from boat, traver'^ed the Bo^^phorus, lar.ded at tlie 
the important conciucbt of the isle of Crete. His palace stairs, and silently ascended a ladder of 
leli^^ion was of a more ambiguous cast ; and his lopes, which was cast down by the female at- 
haircloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, and his tendants. Neither hi-, own suspicions, nor the 
wi'sh to retire from the business of tlie world, wai nings of Ins fi leiuK, nor the tardv aid of his 
were a convenient mask for his dark and dan- brother Leo, nor the foitres;, which he had 
geroiis ambition. A'et he imposed on an holy erected lu the palace, could piotect Nicephorus 
}) itiiareh, by whose inHuence, and by a decree of ftom a domestic foe, at whose \oice e\ery door 
tlie senate, he was intrusted, during the minority was opened to the assassins. As he slept on a 
of the young princes, with the absolute and indc- bear-skin, on the ground, he was roused by 
pendent command of the Oriental armies. As their noisy intrusion, and tliiity daggers glit- 
soon as he had secured the leaders and the troops, tered before his eyes. It is doubtful w hether 
he boldly marched to Constantinople, trampled Ziniisces imbuied his hands in the blood of liis 
on his enemies, avowed his correspondence with sovereign; but he enjo\ed the inhuman spec- 
the empress, and, without degrading her sons, , tacle of revenge. Tlie murder was protracted 
assumed, with the title of Augustus, the pro- I by insult and cruelty; and as soon as the head 
eminence of rank and the plenitude of p.ower. ] of Nicepliorus was -shown from the window, the 
But his marriage with Theophano was refused j tumult was hushed, and the Armenian w'as em- 
b\ the same patriarch who had placed the crown ' peror of the East. On the day of his coronation, 
on his liead ; l)y his second nuptials he incurred | he was stopped on the threshold of St. Sophia, 

a year of canonical penance; a bar of spiritual i by the intrepid patriarch ; who charged his con- 

affinity was opposed to their celebration; and : science with the deed of treason and blood; and 
some evasion and perjury w ere required to silence required, as a sign of repentance, that he should 
the scruples of tlie clergy and people. The po- separate himself from his more criminal associate, 
pularity of the emperor was lost in the purple: This srilly of apostolic zeal v\as not offiensive to 
in a reign of six years lie provoked the hatred of the prince, since he could neither love nor trust 
strangers and subjects; and the hypocrisy and a woman wlio had repeatedly violated the most 
avarice of the first Nicephorus were revived in sacred obligations ; and Theophano, instead of 
his successor. Hypociisy I shall never justify sliaring his Imperial fortune, was dismissed with 
or palliate ; but I will dare to observe, that ignominy from Iiis bed and palace. In their 

the odious vice of avarice is of all others la->t interview, slie displayed a frantic and ira- 

most hastily arraigned, and most unmercifully potent rage; accused the ingratitude of her 
condemned. In a private citizen, our judgment lover; asMiulted, with words and blows, her son 
seldom expects an accurate scrutiny into bis for- Basil, as he stood silent and submissive in the 
tune and expense ; and in a steward of the public pre'cnce of a supeiior colleague; and avowed 
treasure, frugality is always a virtue, and tlie ' her own pro-.tituTa)n, in procUiiujiiig the illegiti- 
increasc oftaxA too often an imiispeiisa'de duty. ! m.icv <*f la-, hiitli. 'I'he public indignation was 
In the use of liis patiimony, the generous tern- j appeascil by her vxiie. and the punishment of 
per of Nicephorus had hevn proved; and the ' the intaner acconiphccs : the death of an un- 
rovenue was stiicrly applied to tlie service of the ' jiopubir piince* was foigiven ; and the guilt of 
state: eich spring the emperor marched in per- Zimi-.ces was foiv>tten in the splendour of his 
son agaiiist the Saracens; and every Uoman ^ virtues. IVrhaps bis profusion was less useful 
might compute the employment of his taxes in ' to the st itc than the avarice of Nicephoius; but 
triumphs, conquests, and the security of the Ids gentle and generous heliaviour delighted all 
Eastern barrier. who approached his person; and it was only in 

John Zi-nisces Among the warriors who pro- the paths of victory that he trod in the footsteps 
Ba.Miinrou- moted his elevation, and served of his jiredecessor. The greatest part of his 
A. D. under his standard, a noble and j reign was Ltiiployed in the camp and the field ; 

Dec. valiant Armenian had deserved and | Ids personal valour and activity were signalised 
obtained the most eminent rewards. The i on the Danube and the Tigris, the ancient 
stature of John Ziiidsces vv as below the ordinary liouiulories of the Roman vvoild; and by his 
standard; hut this diminutive body was endowed double triumph over the Russians and the Sa- 
with strength, beauty, and the soul of an hero. ractns, he deserved the titles of saviour of the 
By the jealousv of the enipvror’s brvitlier, he was empire, and compieror of the East. In his last 
degraiiL-d fiom tlie office of general of the East, return from Syria, he observed that the most 
to tliut of director of the po'.ts, and Ids imir- I fiuitful lands of his new provinces were pos- 
murs were chastised with di'-graee and exile. sc-ss^-d by the eunuchs. “ And is it for tliem,’* 
But Zimisces vvas ranked among ihe numervius he exclaimed, witli honest iiulignation, “ that 
lovers of the empres-, . on lu r interces-i«>n, ho *• we have fought and compiered ? Is it for 
XV as permitted to reside at Ch.ilcedon, in the “ them that we shed our blood, and exhaust the 
neighbourhood of tlie capital . her bounty was “ treasures of our people ? " The complaint was 
repaid in his clandestine and amorvms visits to re-echoed to the palace, and the ileath of Zi- 
the palace; and Theophano consented, with inisces is strongly marked with the suspicion of 
alacrity, to the death of an ugly and penurious poison. 

husband. Some bold ami trusty conspirators Under this usurpation, or regency, Ra.iUi 
Were concealed in her most private chambers: of twelve years, the two lawful ein- 
in the darkness of a w inter night, Zimisces, with jierors, Basil and Cou-.Mntine, ha<i i“. 

his principal corapanioiis, ci.ib.uked in a small siisiuly grown to the aie of uuiuhood. Their 

C 5 
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tender ycai s bad been incapable of dominion: 
the respectful modesty of tlieir attendance and 
dilatation was due to the age and merit of tlieir 
guardians . the childless ambition of those 
giMrdians had no temptation to violate their 
right of succession : their patrimony nas ably 
and faithfully administered ; and tlie premature 
death of Zimisces was a loss, rather than a 
benefit, to the sons of Romanus. Their want 
c»f experience detained them twelve yejus longer 
the obscure and voluntary pupils of a minister, 
who extended his reign l)y persuading them to 
indulge the pleasures of youth, and to disdain 
the labours of government. In this silken web, 
the weakness of Constantine was for e\er en- 
tangled ; but his elder brother felt the impulse of 
genius and the desire of action ; he fiowned, 
and the minister was no more. Basil was the 
acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople and 
the pro\ iiices of Europe ; but Asia was oppressed 
by two veteran generals, Phocas and Sclerus, 
who, alternately friends and enemies, subjects 
and rebels, maintained their independence, arul 
laboured to emulate the example of successful 
usurpation. Against these domestic enemies, 
the son of Romanus first drew his sword, and 
they trembled in the presence of a lawful and 
high-spirited prince. The first, in the front of 
battle, was thrown from his horse, by tlie stioke 
of poison, or an arrow : the second, w ho had 
been twice loaded with chain«, and twice in- 
vested with the purple, was desirous of ending 
in peace the small remainder of his days. As 
the aged suppliant approached the throne, with 
dim eyes and faltering steps, leaning on his two 
attendants, the emperor exclaimed, in the in- 
solence of youth and power, “ And is this the 
“ man who has so long been the object of our 
“terror?” After he had confiiTned his own 
authority, and the peace of the empire, tlie 
trophies of Nicephorus and Ziini->ces would not 
suffer their royal pupil to sleep in the pal.ice. 
His long and frequent expedidons .against the 
Saracens were rather glorious, tlian useful to the 
empire ; but tlio final destruction of the kinuduni 
of Bulgaria appears, since the time of Belh.uiis, 
the most impoitant triunij)h uf tlie Koman aims. 
Yet instead of applauding their \ictorious prince, • 
hii, subjects detested the rapacioin and rigid 
avarice of Basil; and in the imperfect narrati\e 
of his exploits, we can only discern the courage, 
patience, and ferociousne'-s, of a soliiier. A 
vicious education, whicii could not subdue Iiis 
spirit, had clouded his mind; lie was ignor.ant 
of every science ; and the remembrance of his 
learned and feeble grandsire might encourage 
his real or aflected contempt of law s and l.iw vers, 
of artists and arts. Of siuh a eh.iraitor, in such 
an age, superstition took a firm and I isting pos- i 
session ; after the first licence of his voiith, Basil J 
the Second devoted his life, in the pedare and the 
camp, to the penance of an hermit, wore the 
monastic habit under his robes and armour, ob- 
served a vow of continence, and imposed on his 
appetites a pequ-tual abstinence from wine and 
flesh. In the sixty-eighth year of his age, hia 
martial spirit urged him to embark in person 
for a holy war against the Saracens of Sicilv ; he t 


( was prevented by death, and Basil, siirnamcd 
j the Slayer of th.e Bulgarians, was dismissed from 
1 the vvorhl, v\ith the blessings of the clergy and 
the curses of tlie [leople. ^Vfter Ids 
I decease. Ills bi other L onstantine cn- a d. 

joyed, about three years, tlie power, 

I or rather the pleasures, of royalty ; and his only 
care \vas the settlement of the succession. He 
had enjoyed sixty-six years the title of x^ugustus; 

■ and the reign of the two lirothcrs is the longest, 
and most obscure, of the Byzantine histoiy. 
t A lineal succession of five em- Romami^iii. 

! perors, in a period of one hundred s 

and sixty years, had attached the ^'yv. 12. 
loyalty of the Greeks to the i\Licedonian dynasty, 
which had been tlirice respected by the usurpers 
of their power. xVfter the death of Constantine 
the Ninth, the last male of the royal race, a new 
and broken scene presents itself, and the accu- 
mulated years of twelve emperors do not equal 
the space of his single reign. His elder brother 
had preferred his private chastity to the public 
interest, and Constantine himself had only three 
daughters ; Eudocia, who took the veil, and Zue 
and Theodora, who were preserved till a mature 
age in a state of ignorance and virginity. When 
their marriage was discussed in the council of 
tlieir dying father, the cold or pious Theodora 
refuseil to give an heir to the empire, but her 
sister Zoe presented herself a willing victim at 
the altar. Romanus Argynis, a patrician of a 
graceful person and fair reputation, was cliosen 
for her husband, and, on his declining that 
honour, was informed, that blindness or death 
was tlie second alternative. The motive of his 
reluctance w as conjugal ailcction, but his faithful 
wife sacrificed her own happiness to his safety 
and greatness ; and lier entrance into a monas- 
tery removed the only bar to the Imperial nup- 
tials. x\fter tlie decease of Constantine, the 
sceptre devolved to Romanus the Third; but his 
labours at home and aliroad were equally feeble 
and iJUitles-,; and the mature age, the forty- 
eight years ot Zoe, were less favourable to the 
liope^ of pregnant y than to tlic indulgence of 
plta'.urc. lltr favourite t liair.bei lain was an 
h.aiil-oine Paphlagoiiian of the name uf Michael, 
wlioio iiist tiade ikid betii that of a money- 
thangor; and ILmianus, either fiom gratitude 
or tfpiiiy. connived at their criminal intercourse, 
or atce[)ted a slight a->'Urance of their innocence. 
But Zvie 'ooii justified tlie Roman maxim, that 
everv adulteress is capable of poisoning her hus- 
band; and the death of Romanus was instantly 
followed l>y the scandalous marriage and ele- 
vation of Michael the Fourth. The Michael iv. the 
expectations of Zoe were, however, 
disappointed . instead of a vigorous -vpni li. 
and grateful lover, she had placed in her bed a 
miserable wretch, whose healtli and icason were 
impaireil by epileptic fits, and whose conscience 
was tormented by despair and remorse. The 
most skilful physicians of the mind and body 
were summoned to his aid ; and his hojies were 
amused by frequent pilgrimages to the baths, 
and to the tombs ot the most popular saints ; the 
monks applauded his penance, and, except resti- 
tution (but to whom should he have restored?) 
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Michael sought every method of expiating his 
guilt. While he groaneil ami pii'jed In sack- 
clotii anti ashes, his brother, the eunuch John, 
smiled at his remorse, and enjoy e<i the harvest 
of a Clime of wliich himself was the secret and 
most guilty author. Ilis admini-,tiatioii was 
only the art of satiating his avarice, and Zoe be- 
came a captive in the palace of her fathers and 
in the liands of her slaves. When he perceived 
the irretrievable decline of his Lrotiier’s health, 
lie introduced his nephew, another IMichael, who 
deiived his surname of Calapiiates from hi^ 
father’s occupation in the careening of vessels : 
at the command of the eunuch, Zoe adopted 
for her son, the son of a mcclianic ; and this 
hetitious heir was invested w ith the title and 
purple of the Caesars, in the presence of the 
senate and clergy. So feeble \\ab the character 
of Zoe, that she was oppressed by tlie liberty 
and power which she recovered by the di.atli of 
MuMav- the Paphlagonian ; and at the end 
il.'iuiT, days, slie placed the crown 

Dec. u. on the head of iVIichael the Fifth, 
who had protested, with tears and oaths, that he 
should ever reign the first and most obedient of 
her subjects. The only act of his short reign 
was his b.iso ingratitude to his benefactors, the 
eunuch and the empress. The disgrace of the 
former w as pleasing to the public ; but the mur- 
murs, and at length the clamours, of Constan- 
tinople deplored the exile of Zoe, the daughter 
of so many emperors ; her vices were forgotten, 
and Michael was taught, that there is a period 
iu which the patience of the tamest slaves rises 
into fury anil revenge. The citizens of every | 
degree assembled in a formidable tumult which 
lasted three days ; they bcsiegctl tlie palace, | 
/.jeami forced the gates, recalled their mo- 
from her priMin. Tlieodora 
Ajmi '.ii. from iier inonastt ry. and eondemiKd 
the son of Calaphatos to the loss of lu-» eyes or 
of his life. For the first time, the Creeks be- 
held with surpiisG the two royal sisters seated 
on the same tlirone, presiding in the senate, 
and giving audience to the ambassadors i>f the 
nations. But this singular union subsisted no 
more than two months ; the two sovereign'-, their 
tempers, interests, and adherents, were secretly 
hostile to each other; and as Theoilora was still 
averse to niairiage, the indefatigable Zoe, at the 
age of sixty, Consented, for ihe public good, to 
sustain the embraces of a third husband, and 
the censuies of the Gieek chinch. Ills name 
c..n.tr\ntine X. aiul number were Cmistantine the 
n in i ' I'‘-“ntli, and the ejiitliet of 
Jaaeii. /nachif'. the single combatant, must 
have been expressive Ins valour and victory \ 
in some public or piivate cjuatiel. But his 1 
health v\as hioken by the tortuus of the gout, j 
and his dissolute regnwas spent in the altei- ; 
native of sickness and pleasiire. A fair and j 
noble widow had aecomj anied C'onstantine in j 
his exile to the isle of LeAios, and Sclerena \ 
gloried in the appellation of his mistress. At ter i 
his marriage and elevation, she was invested i 
with the title and pomp of and occu- i 

pied a contiguous apartment iu tht p.ilace. 'Die | 
lawful Consult (such was the dtlicaev or cur- 


I ruption of Zoe) consented to this strange and 
[ scandalous paitition ; and tlic emperor appeared 
i in public betwten his wife and his concubine. 

! e survived tiiem both ; hut the last measures 
I of Constantine to change the order of succession 
were pieventeil liythe nu'ie vigilant 
friends of Theodora ; aiul after his 
decease, she resumed, with the ge- 
iieral consent, the pusscs-lon of lier inheritance. 
In her name, and l)\ the lutiuence of four 
tuiuitlis, tile Kastern world was peaceably 
governed aliout niiu teen months ; and as they 
w ished to prolong their dominion, they per- 
suaded the aged princess to nominate for her 
successor IMichacl the Sixth, The Muiiaeivi. 
surname of Stratioticiis declares his ^^ 1 )! nSt?,' 
military profession: but the crazy auk. -^ 2. 
and decrepit veteran could only see with the 
eyes, and execute with the hands, of his mi- 
nisters. Whilst he ascended the throne, Theo- 
dora sunk into the grave; the last of the Mace- 
donian or Basiliaii dj nasty. I have hastily 
reviewed, and ghuUy dismiss, this shameful and 
destructive period of tvventy-cight years, in 
wliich tlie Greeks, degraded below the common 
level of servitude, were transferred like a herd 
of cattle by the choice or caprice of two im- 
potent females. 

From this night of slavery, a ray Isaac i. 
of freedom, or at least of spirit, be- 
gins to emerge: the Greeks either Aujj. 31. 
preserved or revived the use of surnames, which 
perpetuate the fame of licreditary virtue • and 
we now discern the rise, succession, and alliances 
of tlie la*^! dv nasties of Constantinople and Tre- 
bizond. Tile Cvimu'Nh "ho upheld fur a while the 
f.ite of the sinkinget.ij.iie. as-uined the honour of 
a Roman origin but tlic family had been long 
siiwv trau'poiied fioin Italy to Ada. Their 
patrimonial estate was rituate in the di'trict of 
Castamoiu, in the nelghbuui hood of the Euxiiie ; 
anti one tif their cinef's, who had already entered 
the paths of ambition, revisited with affection, 
peihaps with regrit, the modest though honour- 
able dwelling of his fathers. The first of their 
line was the illustrious Manuel, who, in the 
reign of the second Basil, contributed by war 
and treatv to appease the troubles of the East : 
he left in a tender age, two sons, Isaac and 
Jolm, whom, with the consciousness of desert, 
he bet|Ueuthvd to the gratitude and favour of 
his sovereign. The noble youths were carefully 
trained in the karning of the monastery, the 
arts of the palace, and the exerci'^es of the 
camp; and from the domestic service of the 
guanls, they were lapitilv promoted to the com- 
mand of provinces and armies. Their frater- 
nal union doubleil the foiee and reputation of 
the Coinneni, and then aneieiit nobility was il- 
lustiated by the marrutge of the' tv,o brothe*rs, 
with a captive* ]>rinje'-s of Bulgaria, and the 
daughter of a patrician, who had obtaineel the 
name of CUmhit fium the number of enemies 
whom he had sent to the infeu'al shailes. The 
sokhers had "erve'd w itii reluctant lovahv a series 
of •fieimnate' ina''tcr> ; the elevation of Mkhuel 
the Sixth vv.is a per-onal Iniult to the more de- 
• rvirg geneixil^; at d th-rir di'eonieiu was in- 
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flamed by the paisimony of the emperor and the 
insolence of the eunuchs. They secretly assem- 
bled in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the votes 
of the militai y synod v. ould have been iinani- 
moils in favour of the old and valiant Catacalon, 
if the patriotism or moilesty of the veteran had 
not suggested the importance of birth as well as 
merit in the choice of a sovereign. Laac Com- 
nenus was approved by general consent, and the 
associates separated without delay to meet in the 
plains of Phn.'gia at the head of their respective 
squadrons and detachments. The cause of Mi- 
chael was defended in a single battle by the 
mercenaries of tlie Impel ial guaid, nho were 
aliens to the public iutere''t, and animated only 
by a jirinciple of honour and giatitude. After 
their defeat, the fears of the emperor solicited a 
treaty, whicli was almost accepted by the moder- 
ation of the Comnenian. But the former was 
betrayed by his ambassadors, and the latter was 
prevented by his friends. The solitary iMichael 
submitted to the voice of the people ; the patri.irch 
annulled their oath of allegiance; and as he 
shaved the head of the royal monk, congratulated 
his beneticial exchange of tenqioral royalty for 
the kingdom of heaven ; an exchange, liowever, 
which the priest, on his own account, would 
probably have declined. By llie hands of the 
same patriarch, Isaac Comnenus was solvnudy 
crowned: the sword which he inscribed on his 
coins, might be an offensive symbol, if it implied 
his title by conquest ; but this sword would have 
been drawn against the foreign and domestic 
enemies of the state. The decline of liis health 
and vigour suspended the operation of active 
virtue ; and the prospect of approacliing death 
determined him to inteqiose some moments be- 
tween life and eternity. But instead of leaving 
the empire as the marriage portion of his daugh- 
ter, his reason and inclination concurred in t!ic 
preference of his brother John, a «>oldier, a pa- 
triot, and the father of five sons, thv future pillars 
of an hereditaiy succesrion. His tijst nmdtst 
reluctance might be the natural dictates cf di'.- 
cretion and tendc-nies'', !)ut ills <»h4innto an<I 
successful perseverance, Ijowevcr it may ila/yle 
with the sJiow of virtue. rui-.t be Cei>urcd a 
criminal deseition of hi', duty, and a rareoflence 
airaiiist liis family and country, due purple 
which he had refused wa- aecejned by Constan- 
tine Dacas, a friend of tlie C’ouineri in l?<»usc, 
and who'ie n<»hlo birtii w.'s ado’u.-d with tlie 
experience and repatatlun of civ;! j tdicv. In 
the monastic habit, Isaac rec*>Vvred hi-, healtii, 
and survived two years his viduuj.iry .ihdic ttion. , 
At the command of his abbot, lie oiiserved the 
ride of St. Ba''il, and cxcciit'.d the most seivile 
oflices of the convent . but his latent vanitv was 
gratified by tJic freijiient a. id resjiectful %i-.its of 
the reigning monaich. wiio revered in 1 i-. person i 
tlie chiuacter of a benefactor and a saint. 

Conjifanere XL If Coiistantiiie the Eleventh were 
indeed the subject most worthy of 
Dec. lio. empire, we must pity the tleliase- 
ment of the age and nation in wliicli he was 
chosen. In the labour of puerile declamations 
he sought, without obtaining, the crown of elo- 
quence, more precious his opinion, than that ; 


I of Rome ; and, in the subordinate functions of 
a judge, he forg«)t the duties of a sovereign and 
a warrior. Far from imitating the patriotic in- 
I difference of the aiitliors of his greatness, Diicas 
1 was anxious only to secuie, at ilie expense of 
1 the republic, the power and prosperity of Ids 
children. His tliree sons, iMicliael the Seventh, 
Andronicus the Fiist, and Constantine the 
Twelfth, were invested, in a tender age, with 
the equal title of Augustus ; and the succession 
was speedily opened by their fatlier’s death. 
Ills widow, Eudocia, was intrusted ^ ^ 
with the administration ; but expc- a 'd inbj, 
rience had taught the jealousy of 
the dying monarch to protect Ids sons from the 
danger of her second nuptials; aiid her solemn 
engagement, attested by the principal senators, 
was deposited in the hands of the patriarch. 
Before the end of seven months, the wants of 
Eudocia, or those of the state, called aloud for 
the male virtues of a soldier; and her heart had 
already chosen Romaiius Diogenes, whom she 
raised from tlie scaffold to the throne. The 
lUscovery of a treasonable attempt had exposed 
I him to the severity of the laws* his t-ecauty and 
valour absolved him in the eyes of the empress; 
anil Romanus, from a mild exile, was recalled 
on the second day to tlie command of the Oriental 
armies. Her roval choice was yet unknown to 
. the public; and the promise which would have 
, l^etraycd her falsehood and levity, was .stolon by 
a dexterous emissary from the ambition of the 
I patriarcli. Xiplnlin at fiist alleged the sanctity 
; of oatlis and the sacred nature of a trust ; but a 
I wluvper, tliat his brother was the future emperor, 

■ relaxed his scruples, and forced him to confess 
i that the public safetv was the supreme law. 

, He resigned tlie important paper : Homa’iu"! in. 

■ and w hen his hopes w ere confounded 
! by tjio nomination of Ilomanus, he 

could no longer regain liis security, retract his 

■ declarations, nor oppo-se the second nuptials of 
tile empress. Ytt a murmur was heard in tlie 
pal.ice ; and the barliarian guards had raised 
titcir liattle-axes in the cause of the house of 
Ducav, till the young princes were soothed by 
the tears of tf-eir nu'rii t. and the solemn a^sor- 
anccs of the fidelity of tl eir guardian, w ho filled 
ti.e Impel L'l station with (hanitv atul lionour, 
Ht- r'.'.dier I '.Jiall n hre li:-- valiant, but unsuc- 
c '•■''•il, cfibits to icsist tite progress of the Turks. 
H; ' •',.f^_.lt aiul captiv it\ inflicted a deadly wound 
on tlie Bwantine monarchy of the East; and 
.after he was released from the eliains of tlif* sul- 
tm, he vainly sought hi, wife and his subjects. 
Ills wife iuu! been thrust into a ii'o- At ehaeivn. 
nastery, and t!ie subjects of Iloinanus rarajpinif-fs,^ 

li id emfiraccd the rigid maxim of the 
civil law, that a prisoner in the liands mri, 

of the enemy is deprived, as by the 
stroke of death, of all the public and private 
rights of a citizen. In tlie general consternation, 
the C.tsar John asserted the indefeasible right 
of his three nephews: Constantinople listened 
to his v(»ice ; and the Turkish captive was pro- 
claimed in the capital, and received on the fron- 
tier, as an enemy of the republic. Romaniis 
was not more fortunate in domestic than in 
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foreign war : tlie loss of two battles corapelltd 
him to yield, on the assurance of fair and 
honourable treatment ; but his enemies were 
devoid of faith or huinatiity ; and, after the 
ciuel extinction of his sight, his wounds were 
left to bleed and corrupt, till in a few days he 
uas relieved from a state of misery. Under the 
triple reign of the house of Ducas, the two 
younger brothers were reduced to the vain ho- 
nours of the purple; but the eldest, the pusilla- 
nimous Michael, was incapable of sustaining the 
Roman sceptre; and his surname of Parajnnaccs 
denotes the reproach which he shared with an 
a%aricioiis favourite, who enhanced the price, an<l 
diminished the measure, of wlicat. In the school 
of Psellus, and after the example of his mother, 
the sou of Eudocia made some proficiency in 
philosophy and rhetoric; but his character was 
dt-graded, rather than ennoliled, bv the viitues of 
a nuiiik and the learning of a sopliist. Strong 
in the contempt of their sovereign and their own 
esteem, two generals, at the head of the FMro- 
pean and Asiatic legions, assumed the purple at 
Adrhmople and Nice, Their revolt was in the 
same montli ; they bore the same name of Nicc- 
phorus ; but the tvvo candidates were distn- 
guislicd by the surnames of Bryennius and Bo- 
taniates ; the former in the maturity of wisdom 
and courage, tlie latter conspicuous only by the 
memory of his past exploits. While Botaniates 
advanced with cautious and dilatory steps, his 
active competitor stood in arms before the gates 
of Constantinople. The name of Bryennius 
was illustrious; his cause was popular; but his 
licentious troops could not be restrained from 
burning and })iliaging a suburl) ; and the people, 
who would have hailed the rebel, rejected aud 
repulsed the incendiary of ids countiy. Tliis 
change of tlie public opiidon was favourable to 
Botaniates, who at lengtli, with an armv of 
'i'urks, approached the shores of Chalctdon. A 
formal invitation, in the name of the patriarcit, 
tile synod, and tlie senate, v^as circulated thiougli 
the streets of Constantinople ; and the general 
assembly, in the dome of St. Sojihia, debated, 
with order and calmness, on the choice of their 
sovereign. The guards of Micliael would have 
dispersed this unarmed multitude; but the feeble 
emperor, applauding his own moderation and 
clemency, resigned the ensigns of rovalty, and 
was iL-vvarded with tlie monastic habit, and the 
title ot auhbi'liop of Kjihesus. He left a son, 
a Constantine, lioin and educ.4(ul in the purple ; 
and a daughter of the house of Oucas illustrated 
tlie blood, and conhimed the sutc^ssion, of the 
Comneniaii dviuety. 

iN-^jjiiorcs III. John C’omneiuis, the lu'other of 
a.n 'lu.s', theeiinieroi I'.i.ii. smvived in peace 
Marcii io. dignil} his geneious refusal of 

the sceptre. Bv his wife Anne, a v^onian of 
masculine spirit anti policy, lio Uft eight thil- 
dren ; the thiee daughters mnltiplied the ( oni- 
neiiian alliances vsith the noblest of the Gieeks. 
of tlie fi ve sons, [Manuel vv.is stopped by a pre- j 
mature death ; Isaac and Alevius restored tlie j 
Imperial greatness of their house, which was i 
enjoyed without toil or danger by the tw o younger j 
bitthren, Adrian and Nicephorus. Alexius, the . 


third and most illustrious of the brothers, was 
endowcil by nature with the choicest gifts both 
of mind and body; they were cultivated by a 
liberal education, and exercised in the school of 
obedience and adversity. The youth was dis- 
missed from the perils of the Turkish war, by 
the paternal care of the em])eror Rouianus; but 
the mother of the Comneni, with her aspiring 
race, was accused of treason, and banished, bv 
the sons of Ducas, to an islaritl in the Propontis. 
The two brothers soon emerged into favour and 
action, fought by each other's side against the 
rebels and barbarians, and adhered to tlie enijieror 
Michael, till he was deseite-d by the world and 
by himself. In his first interv ievv w ith Botaniates, 
‘‘ Piince,’’ said Alexius, with a noble frankness, 
“ my duty rendered me your enemy ; the decrees 
of God and of the jieople have made me your 
subject. Jutlgc of my future loyalty l)y my 
past opposition.” Tlie successor of IMichael 
entertained liiin with esteem and confidence ; his 
valour was employed against tliree rebels, wlio 
disturbed the peace of the empire, or at least of 
the emperors. Ursel, Bryennius, aud Basilacius, 
were formidable by their numerous forces and 
military fame ; tliey were successiv ely vanquislicd 
in the field, and led in chains to the foot of the 
throne; and whatever treatment they might 
receive from a timid and cruel court, they ap- 
plauded tlie clemency, as well as the courage, of 
their conqueror. But tlie loyalty of the Com- 
neni was soon tainted by fear and suspicion ; nor 
is it easy to settle between a subject and a despot, 
the debt of gratitude, wliicli the former is tempted 
to claim by a revolt, and the latter to discharge 
by an executioner. The refu-*al of Alexius to 
march against a fourth iL-l-el. the husband of his 
si'-ter, deslruvcd the mciit <.r UienuMV of his past 
services; the fa vouiites of Ih-tauidtes provoked 
the ambition which tlicv appuheuded aud ac- 
cused ; and the retreat of the two brothers might 
be justified bv tlie defence of their life or liberty. 
I’lie v\omen of the family were deposited in a 
sanctuary, rc'^jiccted by tv rants : the men, mounted 
on horseback, sallied from the city, and erected 
the stand.ird of civil war. The soldiers, vvlio had 
been gradually assembled in the capital and the 
neighbourhood, v\cre devoted to the cause of a 
victorious ami injured leader: the ties of common 
interest and domestic alliance secured the attach- 
ment of the house of Ducas ; and tlie generous 
disjuite of the Comiuni was tenninated by the 
decisi\e resolution of Isaac, V'ho was tlie first tt) 
invest his vountTer brother with the name aud 
ensigns tif rovalty. Tiiey returned to C’unsUiu- 
tinople, to threaten rather than besiege' that im- 
pregnable fiirtress; but the fidedity ut the- guards 
was corrupter!; a gate was surpiiserl, ami the 
fie*e’t was oce-npied by tlie active coui.ige of 
George Ihila'crlogus, who fought again-t ids 
fathe*r, without foie'-ceing that he hibourcd for 
Ins juvsteuitv. Alexius a‘-centle*d the throne ; 
and lii-^ aged competitor disappeared in a monas- 
terv. An arniv of various lu.tions was giaiifud 
vviili tlie pillage i.f tlie city ; but tlie pui»hc di^- 
order*. were expiated by the tears and fast-, of 
the Comneni, who submitted to everv pciiarco 
iwiiipatlble with the possession of the empire. 
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a;.xiu- I The IIL' of tlie ti»{)eior Alexius 1 

A ’o 'i”"i hceu Jelineated by a ta\omite 

Apni 1 . (iaugliter, who was iiispirtd !)y a 
temlt-r reg.iid for liis jjcrsoa and a laudable zeal 
to per{)etuate his virtues. Conscious of the 
just su>pIcion of her readers, theprinces> Anna 
Comnena repeatedly protest^, that, besides lier 
personal knowledge, siic hail searched tlie dis- 
course and writings of tlie most respect ible 
\eteraiis; that after an interval id' thiity \eais, 
forgotten by, and forgetful of. the world, her 
mournful solitude was inaeces-^ihle to hope aiul 
fear; and that truth, the naked jterfect truth, 
was more dear and sacred than thj memory of 
her parent. Yet, instiad of the simplicity of 
style and narrati\e whi.h ^sins onr belief, an 
elaborate atfectathm of rlietoric anti science 
betrays in e\ery page the vanity of a female 
author. I’he genuine character of Alexius is 
lost in a vague constellation of virtues; and 
the perpetual strain of panegyric and apoh)gy 
awakens our jealousy, to quedion the veracity 
of the historian and the merit of tiie hero. AV’e 
cannot, however, refuse her judicious and im- 
portant remark, that the disorders of the times 
were the misfortune and the glory of Alexius; 
and that every calamity which can alRict a de- 
clining empire wa-. accumulated on Ins reign by 
the justice of Heaven and the vices of his pre- 
decessors. In the East, the victorious Turks 
had spread, from Fersia to the Hellespont, the 
reign of the Koran and the Crescent : the West 
was invaded by the adventurous valour of the 
Normans ; and, in the moments of peace, the 
Danube poured fortii new swarms, who had 
gained in the science of war, wliat they had 
lost in the ferociousness of manners. The sea 
was not less hostile than the land ; anil while 
the frontiers were a*.-aulted by an open enemy, 
the palace was distracted with *ecret treason and 
conspiracy. On a sudden. tl;e banner of the 
Cross was displayed liy tlie I.atin-. ; Europe vvas 
precipitated on Asia ; ami Coii-,taiitinoMic had 
alrno-'t becii swept away by this in, ptfii-nis de- 
luge. Ill tlie temp.st Aicxiu> steeivd tile Im- 
jierial vts^el whli Je\t jrifv and ci'orage. At 
the head of I'is !; • wa*, bold in action, 

skilful in '■tratagi. Ill, p.Ui.nt of fui.ue. rtady to ! 
improve In', a is aiiV,:;,. .. and nAin^ fiom his j 
defeats with iiiexliau-tible vigour. Tlie ihs- j 
cipliiie of tl,e camj) vs a-, revived, .m,! a new I 
generation sd’ ni. n and sdd.i.r’- wri'- cr.ated bv i 
tlie example and the pu-ept, of tin u leader, j 
In his iiiti.reo’.r-e w.tti the l,.ci'i',. Aivxuisvvas ' 
jiatieut ainl aitful In'. tU'-s li idng t-yi. pel v.uled i 
the lu iv sv-tem of .ui unknoisn v.orlti; and I ’ 
j-hall hei t.'ii’ter (Vsciibe tl’o ''Uperior policy with 
winch he i)al.i!u-t.d the inter*. ,{s and passions of ! 
tlu- ehaii'pions of the first crusasle*. In a long 
reign of thirtv-seven year-', he subdued and 
i-ardoned the envy of liis cipials; the laws of 
public and private order were lesteivd : the arts 
of wealtli and science* were cultivated : tlie limits 
ot the em[nre were enlarged in Euri'pe* and 
Asia ; and the Comnenian sceptre was trans- 
niitted to his children of the third and fourth ‘ 
generation. Ye-t the ditficulties of the time*; | 
betrayed some defects in his character; and ' 


have exposed In', memi ry to some just or un- 
geneious reproach. Tlie reader may possibly 
smile at the lavish praise which his daughter so 
often bestow-^ on a Hying hero : the weakness or 
piudtiice of his situation might be mi:,taken for 
a want of personal courage; and his political 
arts arc bianded by the Latins with the names 
of deceit and dissimulation The increase of 
the male and female branches of his family 
adtvrned the throne, and secured the succession ; 
but tlieir princely luxury and pride olfonded tlie 
patricians, exhausted the revenue, and insulted 
the misery of the people. Anna is a faithful 
witness that his happiness was destroyed, and his 
health was broken, by the cares of a public life : 
tlie patience of Constantinople vvas fatigued by 
the length and severity of his reign; and before 
Alexius expired, he had lost the love and rever- 
ence of his subjects. The clergy could not 
ftirgive his application of the sacred riches to the 
defence of the state ; but they applauded his 
theological learning and ardent zeal for the 
orthodox faith, w'hich he defended with his 
tongue, his pen, and his sword. His character 
vvas degraded by the superstition of the Greeks; 
and the same inconsistent principle of human 
nature enjoined the emperor to found an hos- 
pital for the poor and infirm, and to direct the 
execution of an Iieretic, who was burnt alive in 
the square of St. Sophia. Even the sincerity of 
his moral and religious virtues w as suspected by 
the persons wlio liad passed their lives in his 
familiar confidence. In Ids la«>t hours, when he 
vvas pressed by his wife Irene to alter the suc- 
cession, he raised his liead, and breathed a pious 
ejaculation on tlie vanity of tliis world. The 
indignant reply of the empress may be inscribed 
as an epitaph on liis tomb, — “ You die, as you 
“ have lived — ak HYrocKirE!'* 

It wa-i tile wi-^h of Irene to sup- john-orraio- 
plant the elde^t of her surviving alf/’i'ii's 
SOU'-, in favour of her daughter the -^“s’ 
print,. Anne, whose pliilosophy would not 
iiAvv lefuscd the weight of a diadem. But the 
order of male succes-sion was assorted by the 
fri'’nds of their country; the lawful heir drew 
the nnal signet from the finger of his insenrible 
i.r con-'Oious father, anti the empire obeyed the 
mi'ter of the palace. Anna Comnena was sti- 
niiilat«.d by ambition and revenge to conspire 
aj.iinst the life of her brother, and when the 
de-ign was prevented by tlie fears or scruples of 
her hu•^i)an<l, slie passionately exclaimed, that 
nature had mist.iken the two sexes, and had 
tn.iowed Bryennitis with the soul of a woman, 
'file two sons <if Alexius, John and Isaac, main- 
t.iijioil the fraternal concord, the hereditary virtue 
of their nice ; ainl the younger brother was con- 
tent with the title of Sebastocrator, which ap- 
proached the dignity, without sharing the power, 
of the emperor. In the same person, the claims 
of primogeniture and merit were fortunately 
united ; his swarthy complexion, harsh features, 
and diminutive stature, had suggested the iro- 
nic,al surname of Calo-Johannes, or John the 
Handsome, which Iiis grateful subjects more 
serumsly applied to the beauties of his mind. 
After the discovery of her treason, the life and 
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fjituiK* of ^Vnnc ^^orc fuifLitcd to tin.‘ 

Ia\^s. Her life uas ''))ared by the clem^-ney of 
the emperor, but he \isited tlie pomp and tiea- 
suie's of her palace, and bestowed llie rich con- 
li .cation on tlie mo'>t deserving of his fiieud'». 
That respectable fiieiid, Axuch, a slave of 
Turkish extraction, presumed to decline the gift, 
and to intercede for the criminal ; his generous 
master applauded and imitated the virtue of his 
favourite, and the reproach or complaint of an 
injured brother was the only chastisement of the 
guilty princess. After this example of clemency, 
the remainder of his reign was never disturbed 
by conspiracy or rebellion : feared by his nobles, 
beloved by his people, John was ne\er reduced 
to the painful necessity of punisiiing, or even of 
pardoning, his personal enemies. During his 
government of twenty-five year-,, the penalty of 
death was abolished in the Roman cmpiie, a law 
of mercy most delightful to the humane tlieorist, 
but of which the practice, in a large ami vicious 
community, is sc-ldom consistent with the public- 
safety. Severe to hiuiself, indulgent to others, 
chaste, frugal, abstemious, the philosophic Mar- 
cus would not have disdained the artless virtues 
of his successor, derived from his heart, and not 
borrowed from the schools. He despised and 
moderated the stately magnificence of the Byzan- 
tine court, so oppressive to the people, so con- 
temptible to the eye of reason. Under sucli a 
prince, innocence had nothing to fear, and merit 
had every thing to hope ; and, w itliout assuming 
the tyrannic office of a censor, lie introduced a 
gradual though vidble refonuatmn in the public 
and private manners of Constantinople. The 
only defect of this riccomplished cliaractcr v\as, 
the fiailty of noble ini'ids, tlio love i.f amis and 
military glory. Yet the fujjuent expedition', i.f 
John the IlamUome inav be justified, at ka't in 
their principle, b\ the necessity of repelling the 
Turks from the Hellespont and the Bo'.phoui'.. 
The sultan of Iconium was confined to hi' capi- 
tal, the barb.irians were ilriven to the mountains 
and the maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed tiie 
transient blc'^sings of their deliverance. Fiom 
Constantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, he re- 
peatedly marched at the head of a victorious 
army, and in the sieges and battles of this holy 
war, his Latin allies were astoinslicd by the su- 
perior spirit and prowess of a Greek. As he 
liegan to indulge the ambitious hope of restoring 
the ancient limits of the empire, as he revolved 
in his mind, the Euphrates and 'i'igri'-, the do- 
minion of Syria, anil the comjuest of Jerusalem, 
the thread of his life and «)f rhe public felicity 
was broken by a singular aii ulent. He hnnle»l 
the wild boar in the valley of Anazarlms, an«t 
had fixed his Javelin in tlie body of the fmiou-, 
animal : but, in the stiuggle, a poi-ioned airow' 
dropped from his quiver, and a sli_ht wound in 
Ills hand, which producetl a mortification, was 
fvital to the best and gieatest of the Comnerum 
princes. 

. A premature death had sw'ept 

Mwue!. ‘ T , I 

A r>. 1 1 ij, away the two eldest sons ot .lohn the 

Aprils. Handsome; of the two survivors, 
Isaac and 3Ianuel, his judgment or atfection 
preferred the younger; and the choice of their 


dving piince was latifiid by the soldiers, who 
li ul a'ppl. aided tlie vdour of his favourite in the 
Turkish war. The fiftliful Axuch hastened to 
the t.ipital, secured the person of Isaac in 
honoinable confinement, and purchased with a 
gift of two huntlred pounds of silver, the lead- 
ing ecclesiastics of Sr. S.'phia, who possessed a 
decisive voice in the coP.seo ation of an emperor. 
With his veteran and atrectionaie tioops, Manuel 
soon visited Constantinople ; his brother ac- 
quiesced in the title of Sebastocrator ; his sub- 
jects admired the lofty stature and martial graces 
of their new sovereign, and listened with credu- 
lity to the fiattering promise, that he ble*iided 
the wisdom of age with the activity and vigour 
of vouth. By the experience of his govern- 
ment, the'y weie taught, that he emulated the 
spiiit, autl shai-v d the talents, of his f.ilher, whose 
soci.d vutues were buried in the grave. A reign 
of thirty-.,eveu jears is filled by a perpetual 
though various w'ajfare* against the Turks, the 
Christians, and the hordes of the wilderness be- 
yond the Danube. The arms of Alanucl were 
exercised on Mount Tain us, in the plains of 
Hungary, on the coast of Italy and Egypt, and 
on the sca.s of Sicily and Greece . tlie inHuence 
of his negotiations extended from Jerusalem to 
Romo and Russia; and the Byzantine monarchy, 
for a while, became an olyect of respect or 
terror to the poweis of Asia and Europe. Edu- 
cated in the silk and jiurple of the East, iManucl 
posscssenl the iron temper of a soldier, which 
cannot easily be paralleled, except in the lives of 
Richard the I'li^t of Englaiid, and of Charks 
the Twedftli of Sweden. Such was Ins strength 
and exeicu.e in arms, that Uavinond, surnana.d 
ti.o IIcKuk'sof Antii'cli. w.i' i’lcapali'e of wield- 
ing tlic hince and buckler t-f ihe Oieek empeior, 
lu a fan ous tournament, he c.vteied tlie lists on 
a fiery cours^.r, and oveitunud In his first e.ireer 
two of the 'toutest of the Iral.an knights. The 
fust in the charge, the hv't in the retuat, his 
friends and his enemie^^ alike trembled, the 
former for hiS safety, and the latter for their 
own. After posting an ambuscade in a wood, 
he rode forwards in search of some perilous 
adventure, accompanied only by his brother and 
the faithful .^xuch, who refused to desert their 
sovereign. Eighteen horsemen, after a short 
combat, fled before them : but the numbers of 
the enemy increased; the march of the rein- 
forcement was tardy and fearful, and iManuel, 
without receiving a vvuund, cut his way through 
a squadron of five hundred Turks. In a battle 
ag.unst the Hungarians, impatient of the slow- 
ne-'S of his troops, he snatched a stamlard fronv 
the head of the column, and was the first, al- 
most alone, who pas'cii a bridge that separated 
him from the eiieniv. In the same couiury. 
afte-r transporting hi' army beyond the S.ive, he 
•'eut Isick the boats, with an older, under pain of 
de.ith. to their commander, th.it he should leave 
him to conquer i»r die on that hostile laud. lu 
the siege of (.'orfu, towing .ifter him a c-i^uive 
galhy, the emperor stood aloft on tlu' ptH'p. o})- 
posing ag.iin't the* volleys of darts and slums, a 
l.itgi bucklei and a tiowing s.ul ; nor touhi lie 
Lave e'Caped iu..vitabk death, had not tile iskU 
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lian admiral enjoined hib archers to respect the 
])crson of an hero. In one day, lie is said to 
have slain above forty of tiie barbarians with his 
own hand ; he returned to the camp, dra;z:/hig 
along four Turkish pri -.oners, whom ho had tied 
to the rings of his saddle ; he was ever the fore- 
most to proAoke or to accept a single combat ; 
and the gt^i'cintic champions, who encountered 
iiis arm, were transpierced by the lance, or cut 
asunder by the sword, of the invincible Manuel. 
The story of his exploits, wliich appear as a 
model or a copy of tlie romances of chivalry, 
may induce a reasonal)le suspicion of tlie ver.i- 
city of the Greeks : I w ill not, to vindicate their 
credit, endanger my own; yt.t I may observe, 
that in the long series of their annaK, iManuel is 
the only prince who has l)een the subject of si- 
milar exaggeration. With the valour of a sol- 
dier, he del not unite the skill or prudence of a 
general : his victories wore not productive of 
any permanent or useful conquest ; and his 
Turkish laurels were blasted in his last unfor- 
tunate campaign, in which he lost his army in 
the mountains of Ihsidia, and owed his deliver- 
ance to the generosity of the sultan. But the 
most singular feature in the character of Manuel, 
IS the contrast and viei-'-itude of labour and 
sloth, of hardiness and clfeminacy. In war he 
seemed ignorant of peace, in ]jeace lie appeared 
incapable of war. la tlie field he slept in tlio 
sun or in the snow, tirsd in tlie longot marclies 
the strength of his men and hor-.e-., and siurod 
with a smile the abstinence or di».t of tiio camp. 
No sooner did ho return to Constantinople, tlian 
he resigned iiimself to the arts and pleasures of 
a life of luxury : tlie expense of Ins dress, his 
table, and his palace, surpassed tlie measure of 
his predecessors, and whole summer davs were 
idly wasted in the delicious i-Ls of the Pro- 
pontis, in the incestuous love of' Ids niece Theo- 
dora. The double cost of a warlike and di^solute 
prince exhausted the rcveiiuo, anrl multijilkd 
the taxes ; and Mamie., in the di-tre^vs of Ids 
last Turki>!i camp, endured a bitter rci'roach 
from the month of a de'.perate sol.iier. As lie 
quenciied Ids tlmst, lie cnmplains-d tli.it tlio 
vv.iter of a fodiitain \v ,i, n-ii gkd with Chri•^t.^ln 
blood. “ It is imt r!ie lii’t time.” exclaimul a 
voii.e from the cr.)Uil, -th .t y.m have drunk. O 
‘‘ emperor' the of vour Ciiri-^tian sub- 

“ject'..” iM.inuel ( uuuh .m-.. was tvv ioc married ; 
to tile virtuous Beitlii or Iieiie (‘f Ckrnianv, 
and to the Ixaute.-u-, rda ia. a Treuch or L iti.i 
piince^s of Aidh'eh. 'I'ne oidy ilau-/h:er of his 
tir-.t wife was de^tiu^d for IkI.u an IL::: .aiiau 
prince, wlio was tdacated at Co istautinople 
under tiie name of Alexius ; and tlie coiisum- 
rnation of their nuptials might liave transLrred 
the Uoman sceptre to a race of free ami wailike 
haiiiarians. But as soon as 3Iaria of .\iitioch 
had given a son and heir to the empire, the pre- 
sumptive rights of Bela were abolished, and lie 
was deprived of his promi-^ed bride; but t!se 
Ilungaiian prince resumed his name and the 
kingdom of his fathers, and displaved such vir- 
tues as miglit excite the regret and envy of the 
Greeks. The son of 3Iaria was name<l Alexius ; 
and at the age of ten years, he ascended the 


Byzantine throne, after his fathur’s decease had 
closed the glui ies of the Comneniau line. 

The fraternal concord of the two Ai.xu;tT. 
sons of tlie great Alexius Iiad been 

sometimes elouded bv an o'Aposition C rer wi 
, . , . fii t 1 ..V. -Hures 

ot interest and passion. By aiiibi- oi 

tion, Isaac the Sebastoerator was excited to 
fliglit and rebellion, fiom whence he was re- 
claimed by the drmness and elemencv of John 
the Handsome. The errors of Isaac, the father 
of the emperors of Trehizond, were short and 
venial ; but John, the elder of his sons, re- 
nounced for ever his religion. Provoked by a 
real or imaginary insult of his uncle, he escaped 
from the Roman to the Turkish camp : his 
apostasy was rewarded with tlie sultan’s daugh- 
ter, the title of Cholebi, or Noble, and the inhe- 
ritance of a princely e->tate ; and in the fifteenth 
century, Mahomet the Second boasted of his 
imperial descent from the Coranenian family. 
Androiiiciis, younger brother of John, son of 
Isaac, and grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is 
one of the most conspicuous characters of the 
age; and his genuine adventures might form 
tlie subject of a very singular romance. To 
justify the choice of three ladies of royal birth, 
it is incumbent on me to observe, that their for- 
tunate lover was cast in the best proportions of 
strengtli and beauty ; and that the want of the 
softer graces was supplied by a manly counte- 
n.uKV, a lofty stature, athletic muscles, and the 
air and deportment of a soldier. The preserv- 
ation, in his old age, of health and vigour, w^as 
the rewaid of temperance and exercise. A piece 
of breafl and a draught of water was often his 
sole and evening repast ; and if he tasted of a 
wild boar or a stag, which he had roasted with 
his own hands, it was the well-earned fruit of a 
laborious cljace. Dexterous in arms, he was ig- 
norant of fear: his persuasive eloquence could 
bend to every situation and character of life : 
lijs style, though not his practice, was fashioned 
I'V the example of St. Paul ; and. in every deed 
of ini>ehief, he liad a heart to resolve, a head to 
contiive, and a Itand to execute. In his youth, 
after the death of the emperor John, hefoilowcd 
thv retreat of die Roman army ; but, in the march 
I through A-.ia 3Ihior, design or accident tempted 
: him to wander in tlie mountains ; the hunter 
I w.is encompassed by the Turkish huntsmen, and 
j he remaiueil some time a reluctant or willing 
I captive in the power of the sultan. His virtues 
! aial vice'- recommended him to the favour of his 
I con-in : he shared the perils and the pleasures of 
' r.Ianuel ; aud while tiie emperor lived in public 
incest with lii-. niece Theodora, the affections of 
her sister Eudocia were seduced and enjoyed by 
Andiouicus. Above the decencies of her sex 
and rank, she gloried in the name of his concu- 
bine; and both the palace and the camp could 
w itness that she slept, or w atclicd, in the arms of 
her lover. She accompanied him to his military 
command of Cilicia, the first scene of his valour 
and imprudence. He jiressed, with active ardour, 
the siege of 3Iopsuestia : the day was employed 
; in the boldest attacks ; but the night was wasted 
i in song and dance; and a band of Greek come- 
d. iHs formed tlie choicest part of his retinue. 
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Anilronic'iis vwi-. si-i prised by the sally of a \i- 
gilant foe : bui, iiilc his tioops fled in di?.order, 
his in\iiicible lance tiansj)ierced the thickest 
ranks of the iVnneriians. On hib return to the 
Imperial camp in ^Macedonia, he was received ]>y 
Manuel u ith public smiles and a pri\ate reproof ; 
but the duchies of Xaissus, Braniseba, and Cas- 
toria, ^^ere the reward or consolation of the un- 
successful general. Eudocia still attended his 
motions . at midnight, their tent was suddenly 
attacked by her angry brothers, impatient to ex- 
piate her infamy in his blood: his. daiing spirit 
refused her advice, and the disguise of a female 
habit ; and boldly starting from hi-» coudn he 
drew his sword, and cut his way thiough the 
numerous assassins It was here that lie first 
betrayeil his iuiiratltude and treachery : he en- 
gaged in a ti eu'^oiiabie coiiespondenco with the 
king of Ilungaiy and the German emjieior- 
approached the loyal tent at a suspicious hour, 
with a drawn swoul. and, umU-r tlie mask of a 
Latin soldier, a-. owed an intention of re\enge 
against amoital foe; and imprudently [uaUed 
the fleetness of his home, as an instrument of 
flight and safety. The monaich dissembled his 
suspicions ; but, after the close of the campaign, 
Andionicus was arrested, and strictly confined 
in a tower of tlie palace of Constantinople. 

In this prison he was left above twelve years; 
a most painful restraint, from which the thirst 
of action and pleasure perpetually urged him to 
escape. Alone and pensive, he perceived some 
broken bricks in a coiner of the chamber, and 
giadually wiJeiicMi the passage, till he bad ex- 
plored a dmk and foigoitcu recess. Into tliis 
hole lie ccuviscd himself, and tlie remains (»f 
liis provisions, rcpbicmg the bucks in their 
former position, ai vl cM'-iuf^ with caie the foot- 
steps of Ids r.tiuit. At the hour of tlie cus- 
tomaiy viAt, Ids guni(L wcie amazed by the 
silence and suhtinU r.f tlie [uisun, and re]>orted, 
with shame <.nd fe.ii, hi-, inconij.relieiisible flight. 
The gates of the ludace and city vvere instantly 
shut: the stiictest orders weie despatched into 
the provinces, for the recovery of the fugitive ; 
and his wife, on the suspicion of a pious act, 
was basely impiisoiied in the same tower. At 
the dead of night, she beheld a spectre ; slie 
recognised her husband : they shared tlieir pro- 
visions ; and a son was the fruit of these stolen 
interviews which alleviated tlie tediousness of 
tlicir confinement. In the custody of a vvoman, 
the viiiilance of the keepers was insensibly re'- 
Ia\ed ; ami the captive iiad aecompli-'lied his 
real escape, when lie was discovered. l)rought 
hack to Constantiiioide, .and leaded with a : 
double chain. At length he found the mo- j 
n.ent. and llie me ms, of liis deliverance. A liov , ■ 
his domestic servant, intoxicated the guards. > 
and obtiuned In wax tlie impression of the key-.. { 
By the diliginee of ins fiiends, a similar key, ; 
with a bundle of ropes, was introduced into the j 
prison, in the bottom of a hogshead. An- I 
dronicus employed, with industry and courage, ^ 
the instruments of liis safety, unlocked the j 
doors, descended from the tower. conceaUd ‘ 
himself all day among the bushes, and scaled in ! 
the nigJit the garden-wall of the palace. A \ 


boat was stationed for his reception ; he visited 
his own house, embraced his children, cast away 
Ids chain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed 
his rapid course towards the banks of the Da- 
nube. At Anchialus in Thrace, an intrepid 
friend supplied him with horses and money: 
he passed the river, traversed with speed the 
desert of Moldavia and the Carpatliian hills, 
and had almost reached the town of Ilalicz, in 
the Polish Russia, when he was intercepted by 
a party of Walachians, who resolved to convey 
their imjmrtant captive to Constantinople. liis 
presence of mind again extiicated him from this 
danger. Under the pretence of sickness, he 
dismounted in the night, and was allowed to 
step aside from the trooj) : he planted in the 
ground his long stall’; clothed it with his cap 
and upper garuieut ; and, stealing into the 
v.ood, left a )>hantom to amu-e. far some time, 
the eyes of the Vralaehians. From Ilalicz he 
was honourably coiiducteil to Kiow. the resi- 
dence <.f the great duke : the subtle Greek soon 
obtaineil the esteem and confidence of leros- 
laus: his cliaracter could assume the manners of 
every climate ; and the barbaiians applauded his 
strength and courage in tlie chace of the elks 
and bears of the forest. In this northern region 
he deserved the foigivenoss of Alanuel, who so- 
licited tlie Russian piince to join his arms in 
tlie invasion of Hungary. The influence of 
Andronicus achieved this important service: 
his private treaty was signed witli a pronu«iC of 
fidelity on one side, and of oblivion on the 
other ; and he marched, at the head of the 
Ru'.''ian cavaliy, fioin the Borystlienes to the 
D.uiube. In 1 i-. rcsent:in.ut Manuel had ever 
svmpalhi'.vd v.iih the u,aiti,.l and dissolute cha- 
i.icter of 1.1' ciudn ; a.al lus free pardon was 
sealed in the of Zvi.'hn, hi vvldch he was 

second, and second onlv, to the valour of the 
emperor. 

No ''('oner was the exile restored to freedom 
.and hi' countiy. than Ihs ambition revived, at 
first to his own, and at length to the public, 
misfortuiio. A daughter of Manuel was a 
fecMe bar to the succcsdon of the more de- 
serving nudes of the Comnenian blood: her 
future marriage with the prince of llungaiy 
was repugnant to the hojKS or prejudices of tlie 
princes and nobles. But when an oath of 
allegiance was reiiuired to the presumptive heir, 
Andronicus alone aS'o.Tted tlie honour of the 
Roman name, declined llie unlawful engage- 
ment, and boldly protested against the adu\jtion 
of a stranger. Ills patrioti-'in was otfeiisive to 
the einpi-ior, l)ut he spoke the scntiiucnts of 
the people, and was removed fiom the roval 
presence by an lionoiiiaMe h.u.islunent, a second 
eoinmand of the CtUeian frontier, with the ab- 
solute disposal of the revenues of Cyprus. In 
this station the Armenians again exei eased lus 
courage and exposed liis negligence'; and tl.o 
s.ime rebel, who baflletl all his operations, w\is 
unhorsc‘d, and almost slain by the vigour of his 
lance. But Andronicus soon discovered a mo. e 
easy and ple.ising coiupiest. the beautiful Phi- 
lippa, sister tjf the einpres-, iNIaiia, and daughter 
of Uavmond of PvitoUj the Latin prince of An- 
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tioch. For her sake, he deserted his station, 
and wasted the sinnnier in balls and tourna- 
ments ; to his love she sacrificed her innocence, 
her reputation, and the offer of an advantageous 
inaiTiage. But tlie resentment of IManuel for 
this domestic affront interiupted liis plea'^ures- 
Andronicus left the indiscreet princess to weep 
and to repent ; and, with a band of desperate 
adventurers, undertook the pilgrimage of Jeiii- 
salem. His birth, Iiis martial renoun, and pro- 
fessions of zeal, announced him as the champion 
of the Cross ; he soon cai)tivated both the clergy 
and the king; and tlie Greek prince was in- 
vested with the lordship of Ber\tns, on tlie 
coast of Phoenicia. In his neighbourhood re- 
sided a \oung and handsome (jueen, of hi-> own 
nation and fnnily. great-grand-daugliter of the 
emperor Alexis, atid widow of Baldwin tlie 
Third, king of Jerusalem, She visited and lo\ed 
her kinsman. Theodora was tlie third victim 
of his amorous seduction ; and her shame w as 
more public and scandalous than that of her 
predecessors. The emperor still thirsted for 
revenge ; and his subjects and allies of the 
Syrian frontier were repeatedly pres-ed to seize 
the person, and put (uit tlie e}e', of the fugitive. 
In Palestine he was no longer safe; but tlie 
tender Theodora revealed his danger, and nc- I 
companied his flight, Tlie queen of Jcru-.alem ! 
was exposed to the East, his obsetjuious con- '■ 
cubine ; and two illegitimate cliildreii were the j 
living monuments of her weakness. Damaxcus I 
was his first refuge; and, in the characters of i 
the great Noureddin and his servant Sal.idin, j 
the superstitious Greek might learn to revere | 
the virtues of the Musulmans. As the friend of 
Noureddin he visited, most probably, Bagdad, 
and the courts of Persia ; and, after a long 
circuit round the Caspian &'a and the mountains 
of Georgia, he finally settled among ifie Turks 
of Asia Minor, the hereditary enemies of his 
country. The sultan of Colonia afforded an 
hospitable retreat to Andronicus, his mi-.t{ess, 
and his band of outlaw , the deljt of gratitude 
was paid by fieijueut ini oadx in the Ibiman 
j>ro\ mce of Tu l.i/c<nd ; and he xvldojii rtoii ned 
without an ample h.ovext tif <poij and of Chn's- 
tian captives. In tiie s(i«ry of his adveiitures, 
he was fond of comparing liimself to David, 
who excaped. ijy a long exile, the xnarcx of the 
wicked. But the ri>val ])i *]dKt (he prexarui-d 
to add) vva- contt-iit to iirk on fie 1 .'rdx.ix of 
.ruda?a, to slav an .'.m likfe. i.) tl-ixat,.!). 

in hi'i mixcrable xtafx the 1 f. tjf Lie avaiiiu-us 
Nahal. The excuixiOiis of tin* Con-net. I in 
prince had a wider lange, a:j*l he b..d xpread 
over the Eastern vvoild the glory of iiix name 
and religion, Bv a sent nee <»f the (ireek 
cliurch. the liceritioux rover had been separated 
from the faithful; but even this excommuni- ■ 
cation may prove, that he never abjured the pro- ^ 
fession of Clirixtianitv. ' 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open ' 
and secret persecution of the emperor ; but he . 
was at length ensnared by the captivity of his 
female companion. The governor of Trebizond - 
succeeded in his attempt to surprise the person ' 
ot Theodora : the queen of Jerusalem ant! her 


two children were sent to Constantinople, and 
their loss embittered tlie tedious solitude of ba- 
nishment. The fugitive implored and obtained 
a final pardon, with leave to throw liimself at the 
feet of hi-s sovereign, who was satisfied with the 
submission of this haughty spirit. Prostrate on 
the ground, he deplored with tears and groans 
the guilt of his past reliellion ; nor would he 
pic->iimc to arise, unless some faithful subject 
would drag liim to the foot of the throne, by an 
iron chain with which he had secietiy encircled 
bis neck. This extraordinary penance excited 
the wonder and pity of the assembly ; his sins 
were forgiven by the chiuch and state ; but the 
j just suspicion of IManuel fixed his residence at 
a distance from the court, at C^eiioe, a town of 
Pontus, surrounded with rich vineyards, and 
situate on the coast of the Euxine. The death 
of Manuci, and the disorders of the minority, 
soon opened the fairest field to his ambition. 
The emperor was a boy of twelve or fourteen 
years of age, without vigour, or wisdom, or ex- 
perience : his mother, the empress Mary, aban- 
I doned her person and government to a favomite 
j of tlie Comnenian name ; and his sister, another 
' !Marv', whose liusband, an Italian, was decorated 
witli the title of Ccesar, excited a conspiracy, 
and at length an insurrection, against her odious 
stepmother. The provinces were forgotten, the 
capital was in fiames, and a century of peace 
and Older was ovci thrown in the vice and 
weakness of a fuw months. A civil war was 
kindled in Constantinople; the two factions 
fought a bloody liattle in the -'quare of tlie 
palace, and tlie rebels sustained a logular siege 
in the cathedral of St. Sophia. The patriaich 
laboured with honest zeal to heal the wounds of 
the republic, the most respectable patiiots called 
aloud for a guardian and avenger, and every 
tongue repeated the praise of the talents and 
even the virtues of Andronicus. In his ictiie- 
ment, he affected to revolve tlic solemn duties 
! of his oath t If the safety or honour of tiie 
' Imperial family be threatened, I will reveal 
and ('ppose the mischief to the utmost of iny 
juuver.'’ Ilis correspondence witli tlio pa- 
tii.in !i and patiiclans was s^c.soulvI with ajit 
qui-fit-ous f,<n'i the Psabn- of David and tiie 
Lpjstlcs uf St. Paul ; and lie patiently waited 
till he was called to lar deLvtranco by tlie 
voice of hi-, country. In liis inaieh from Oenoe 
to Co.istaiitinople, i is slender train insensibly 
swelled to a eiowdand an army; liis professions 
of religion and loyalty were mi-taken for the 
language of ids lieart ; and the sinq lieity of a 
tore-ign diess, winch showed to advantage Ins 
majestic stature, displaced a livelv image of his 
poverty and e-xilc' All opposition sunk before 
him; he roache'd tiie straits of the Thracian 
Bosphorus; the Byzantine navy sailed fioni 
tlie harliour to receive and transport the saviour 
of the empire: the torrent was loud and irre- 
si-.ti}>lo, and the insects who had basked in the 
sunshine of royal favour disappeared at the 
Id.ist of the storm. It was tiie first care of An- 
dionicus to occupy the palace, to salute the 
emperor, to confine his mother, to punish her 
n.i.ii-.}eT, and to restore the public order and 
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tranquillity. lie tiicn \Isitcd tlu.' ‘lepiilcbrc <»f 
^lanuel ; the spt-ctators were ordered to stand 
aloof, !)iit as he bowed in the attitude of piayer. 
tticy heard, or thought tliey lieard, a mun iitr 
of triumph and revenge ; “ I no longer fear 
thee, my old enemy, who hast diiven me a 
“ vagabond to every climate of the earth. Thou 
“ art •iafeiy deposited under a sevenfold dome, 
from whence thou ciinst never arise till the 
“ signal of the last trumpet. It is now my 
“ turn, and speedily will I trample on thy ashes 
“ and thy posterity.” From his subsequent 
tyranny w’e may impute such feelings to the man 
and tlie moment • but it is not extremely pro- 
bable that he gave an articuh.te sound to his 
secret thoughts. In the first montlis of his admi- 
nistration, his designs were a tiled by a fair sem- 
blance of hypocrisy, which could d».lude onI\ the 
eyes of the multitude ; the coronation of ARvius 
was jierformtd witli due solemnity, and his pLr- 
fijioiis guardian, holding in his b.ands the body 
and blood of ChrRt, most fervently declared, 
that he h‘\cd, and was ready to die, for the 
service of his bedo\e<l pupil. Rut Ills mnnerous 
adherents were instructed to maintain, that the 
sinking empire must perish in the hands of a 
child ; that the Romans could only be saved by 
a veteran prince, bold in arms, skilful in policy, 
and taught to reign by the long experience of 
fortune and mankind ; and that it was the duty 
of every citizen to force the reluctant inodc''ty 
of x^ndronigus to undertake the burthen of the 
public care. The young emperor was himself 
constrained to join his \oice to the general ac- 
clamation, and to solicit the a^'Sccintlon <'f a 
colleague, who instantly degiadod Idm from 
tlie su’premo rank, seclink’d h;s per-^on. and 
verified the rash decl.uation of the pafiiaiclu 
that Alexius might be con-sldeicd as (K.mI. vo 
soon as ho wa'. committed to tlie cu*«t>>dy of 
his guardian. Rut hi^ dvath wa^ prcccdut by ; 
the impri-onment and execution of hi^ m«-th<.r. ' 
After blackening her repufnrion, and infi.iniing 
against her tlie passions of the muUitude, the ' 
tyrant accused and tried tlie empress for a tua- 
sonable correspondence with the king of Hun- ; 
gary. His own son, a youth of lionour and 
humanity, avowed his abhorrence of this fla- 
gitious act, and three of the judges had the merit 
of preferring their conscience to their safety. i>ut 
the obsequious tribunal, without rcquiiing any 
proof, or hearing any defence, con.Lmned the 
widow of IVr.inael; and lur unfortunate son 
subscribed tlie sentence of her death. ISIina 
was strangled, her corpse was binicd in the •'e.i, 
and her memoiy was wounded Iq fl:e iii'.idt 
most ofien-'i^e to female vanity, a fal-'C and u_1/ 
representation of licr beautoou" fonn. Tiu* f-.te 
of her son was not long di.fe«*!.d. lie v 
strangled with a bowstring, and the tyrant, in- 
sensible to pity or remorse, after survexing the 
body of the innocent youth, struck it rudely 
with his foot : “ Thy fatiier,” he cried. “ was a 
“ knave, thy mother a u h uv. and th\se!f i\f 'oll" 
Amironi.'tH r. The Roman sceptre, tiie reward 
a?T>’us 3 crimes, was held t»y Andro- 

Ocio!)»;r. ’ nicus about three years and a half 
as the guardian or sowreign of the empiie. 


ITis government cvliibltcd a singular contrast of 
xice and viitue. When he listened to his pas- 
sions, he was the '■couvge; xx hen he consulted 
In's uason, tlie father, of his people. In the 
exe.ci'.e of piixatc justice, he was eipiitable and 
ri gurous : a shana ful and peinicious xenality 
xxjs fiboli-,hed, a:i<l the offices wtie filled with 
the most deserxing cand, dates !>y a prince xxho 
had Sense to choo,i, ami scxtrlty to punish. He 
prohibited the hihuiiian practice of pillaging the 
goods and persons of ship w j ecke-il maiiiieis ; the 
piox’inces, so Jong the objects of oj‘prfs-,ion or 
neglect, rexixed In piu-'peiity and plentv ; and 
n.illions apphiuiRd the dist.int bles-ings of his 
reign, while he xvaa cursed by the witnesses of 
Ids daily ciutUies. The ancient proveib, Tliat 
bloodthirsty is the man x\ho returns from ba- 
nishment to power, had bv.en ap})iied xxith too 
much tiufh to IMarlus and I’lliirius; and xxas 
now xeiified for the thiid time in the life of 
Andronicus. Ills memoiy xxas stmed with a 
black list of the enemies and rivals, xxko had 
traduced his merit, opposed his greatness, or 
insulted Ids misfoituncs and the only comfort 
of bis exile xxas the sacied lu'pe and promise of 
rex-enge. Tlie necessary extinction of the young 
emperor and his mother imposed the fatal 
obligation of extirpating the fiieiids, who hated, 
and might punisli, the assassin ; and the repeti- 
tion of murder rendered him less willing, and 
less able, to forgive. An horrid narratixe of the 
victims whom he <*acrificed liy poison or the 
sxxord, by the sea or the fiames, xxouJd be less 
eNpres-'ive of his cruelty than the ajjpellation of 
the Imlcyon d.iV'^. xxhich xxas apjilied to a rare 
anti blotHllc-'S week of rt po-so : the tyiant strove 
to ti.u.-fir, uu the l.ixts at'd the jtulges, some 
j 'irtmn . f 1 jx g\dt. !.ut the mask xxas fallen, 
a’hl his sul ptt- ctiuhl no longer mistake the 
tiueaurR.i i.f -iKir t. d 'Hie noblest of 

the (ius-ks, more cq'tt.,.li\ tl.ose who. by do- 
sfiut or albauce. m:_ut dispute the C'omnenian 
Inbeiitauco. escaped fiom tic muitster’s den; 
Nice or Ihu a, Sicily or Cxprus, were their 
plac' s i*f refuge ; anti .is their flight xxas already 
criminal, they aggravated tiieir oifeiice by an 
open revolt, and the Impel ial title. Yet An- 
dioaicus resisted the daggers and swords of his 
most formidable enemies . Nice and Prusa were 
reduced an<l cliastiscd : the Sicilians were con- 
tent with the siiek of Thcssalonica ; and the 
distance of Cvprus was not more propitious to 
the rebel than to the tvrant. Ills tlirone was 
suhveiteti bv a riv.il without merit, and a people 
withimt arms. Is.i.ic Angclus. a ilescendant in 
tlic female line fiom the gre it Alexius, xvas 
maikcd as a vicli.n, b\ tlie pnulence or syper- 
i-tiiion of the e mperor. In a uiiiment cd' desjiair, 
Angelus <lefeiuh d his life and libertx, slew the 
executioner, and tied to the chuixh of .St S.tjdaa. 
The sanetuary vx as iioensibly filleil xvith a cu- 
rious and mournful crowd, x\bo, in his fate, 
prognosticated their ovxn. Rut their lament- 
ations xxere soon turneil to curses, and their 
curses to threats, they dau rl to a-k, “ Why do 
‘•x^eftar? xviiy <h> we ohev ? e ai e many, and 
‘‘ he is one ; our patience is the only bi nd I'f 
“ our slavery.” With the dawn <>f da\ tiie cu^ 
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burst into a general setlition, the prisons were 
thrown open, the coliiest and most servile were 
roused to tiie detence of their country, and 
Isaac, the second of the name, was raised from 
the sanctuary to the throne. Unconscious cf 
his danger, the tyrant was absent j withdrawn 
from the toils of state, in the delicious islands of 
the Propontis. He had contracted an indecent 
marriage with Alice, or Agnes, daughter of 
Lewis the Sevcntli, of France, and relict of tlio 
unfortunate Alexius; and his society, more 
suitable to his temper than to his age, was 
composed of a young wife and a favourite 
concubine. f)n the alarm be rushed to 
Constantinople, impatient for tlie blood of the 
guilty; but he was astonished by the silence 
of tile palace, the tumult of the city, and the 
general desertion of mankind. Andronicus 
proclaimed a free pardon to his subjects ; they 
luitlier desired, nor would grant, forgiveness: 
he offered to resign the crown to l»is sou Ala- 
miel ; but the ^ir^ucs of the son could not 
expiate his father’s crimes. The sea was still 
open for his retreat ; fnit the news of the revo- 
lution had flown along tlie coast : when fear 
Jiad cea'^cd, obedience was no more: the Im- 
perial g.illey was pur'.ued and taken by an 
a»’ined hiigantine; and the tyrant was dragged 
to the presence of Isaac Angelus, loaded witli 
fetters, and a long ciiain round his neck. Ilis 
eloquence, and the tears of lus female com- 
panions, pleaded in vain for his life; but, in- 
stead of the decencies of a legal execution, tlio 
new monarch abandoned the criminal to the 
numerous sufferers, whom ho had deprived of a 
father, an husband, or a friend. His teeth and 
hair, an eye and a hand, were torn from him, 
as a poor compensation for their loss ; and a 
short respite w'as allowed, that he might feel tlie 
bitterness of death. Astride on a camel, witli- 
out any danger of a rescue, he was carried 
tlirmigh the city, and the basest of (he populace 
rejoiced to trample on the fallen majesty of 
their prince. After a thousand blows and out- 
rages, Andronicus was hung by the feet, be- 
tween two pillars ti)at suppi^ted tlie statues of 
a wolf and a sow ; and every band that could 
reach tlie juihlic enemy, inflicted on his body 
sonie mark of ingenious or brutal cruoltv, till 
two friendly or furious Italians, plunging their 
swords into his body, released iiiin from all 
human punishment. In this long and painful 
agony, “ Loid h.ive meicy upon me' and whv 

will you bruise a broken retd were the or.lv 
words that escaped from his mourii. Our 
hatred for the tyrant is lost in pity for the man ; 
nor can we blame his piisillanismnis resignation, 
since a Greek Christian was no longer master 
of his life. 

Isaac II. I liavc I’.ecn tempted to expatiate 
extraordinary cliaracter anrl 
u. adventures of Amlroruciis ; !>ut I 
shall here terminate the series of the Greek 
tinpcrors since the time of Hcraclius. The 
branches that sprang from the Comnenian trunk 
hail insensibly withcicd ; and the male line was 
ccatinued on'y in the posterity of Andronicus 
himself, whe^ in the public confusion, u'-urped 


the sovereignty of Trebizond, so obscure in his- 
torv', and so famous in romance. A private 
citizen of Philadelphia, Constantine x\ngelus, 
had emerged to wealth and honours, by his 
marriage with a daughter of the emperor Alexius. 
Ilis son Andronicus is conspicuous only by his 
cowardice. His grandson Isaac punished and 
succeeded tlie tyrant : but he was dethroned by 
his ovv'n vices, and the ambition of his brother; 
and their discord introduced the 1201, 

Latins to the conquest of Constan- 
tinople, the first great period in the fall of the 
Eastern empire. 

If we compute the number and duration of 
the reigns, it will be found, that a period of six 
hundred years is filled by sixty cmjierors, in- 
cluding in the Augustan list some female sove- 
reigns ; and deducting some usurpers who were 
never acknowledged in the capital, and some 
princes who did not live to possess their inherit- 
ance. The average proportion will allow-' ten 
years for each emperor, far below the chrono- 
logical rule of Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the 
experience of more recent and regular mon- 
archies, has defined about eighteen or twenty 
years as tlie term of an ordinary reign. The 
Byzantine empire was most tranquil and pros- 
perous when it could acquiesce in hereditary 
succession; five dynasties, the Hcraclian, Isau- 
ri.in, Amcrian, ^>.^'^ilia^. and Comnenian families, 
enjoyed an»l transmitted the royal patrimony 
during their rc^'pectlve series of five^our, three, 
six, and four genoiations; several princes num- 
ber the years of their reign with those of their 
infancy ; and Constantine the Seventh and his 
two grandsons occupy the space of an entire 
century. But in the intervals of the Byzantine 
dynasties, tiie succession is rapid and broken, 
and the name of a successful candidate is speedily 
erased by a more fortunate competitor. Many 
were the paths that led to the summit of roy- 
alty: the fabric of rebellion was overthrown by 
the stroke of conspiracy, or undermined by tlie 
silent arts of intrigue: the favourites of the 
soldiers or people, of the senate or clergv, of 
the vvomen and eunuchs, vv ere alternately clothed 
with the purple, the means cf their elevation 
were base, and their end vvas often contemptible 
or tragic. A being of tlie nature of man, en- 
dowed with the same faculties, but with a longer 
measure of existence, would cast down a smile 
of pity and contempt on the crimes and follies 
of human ambition, so eager, in a narrow span, 
to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoy- 
ment. It is thus that the experience of history 
exalts and enlarges the horizon of our intel- 
lectual view. In a composition of some days, 
in a perusal of some hours, six hundred years 
have rolled avv ay, and the duration of a life or 
reign is contracted to a fleeting moment ; the 
grave is ever beside the throne ; the success of a 
criminal is almost instantly followed by the loss 
of his prize ; and our immortal rea-on survives 
and di'sdains the sixty phantom', of kings who 
have passed before our eyes, and faintly dwell 
on our remembrance. The observation, that, in 
every age and climate, ambition h.as prevailed 
with the same commanding energy, may abate 
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the surprise of a philosopher; hut vliile he con- 
demns the vanity, he may searcii the motive, of 
this universal desire to o!)tain and Iioltl the 
sceptre of dominion. To the greater ])art of the 
Byzantine series, we cannot reasonal>ly*ascriI)e 
the love of fame and of mankind. The virtue 
alone of John Comnenus was beneficent and 
pure: the mo-'t illustrious of the princes, who 
precede or follow that respectable name, have 
trod with some dexterity and vigour the crooked 
and bloody paths of a selhsh policy : in scru- 
tinising tlie imperfect characters of Leo the 
Isaurian, Basil the P'irst, and Alexius Comnenus, 
of Tlieophilus, the second Basil, and Alanuel 
Comnenus, our esteem and censure are almost 
equally balanced; and the remainder of the 
Imperial crowd could only desire and expect to 
be forgotten bv posterity. \\'as jierson.il hap- 
piness the aim and oliject of their ambition ? I 
sliall not descatit on the vulgar to]iics of the 
misery of kings; !)ut I may surely obseive, that 
their condition, of all others, is the most preg- 
nant vvith fear, and the least susceptible of liope. 
For these opposite pas-^ions, a larger scope w.as 
allowed in the revolutions of antiquity, than in 
the smooth and solid temper of the modern 
world, which cannot easily repeat eitlier the 
triumph of Alexander or the fall of Darius. 
But the peculiar infelicity of the Byzantine 
princes exposed them to domestic perils, without 
affording any lively promise of foreign conquest. 
From the pinnacle o£ greatness, Andronicus was 
precipitated by a death more cruel and shameful 
tiuin that of the vilest malefactor ; but the most 
glorious of liis predecessors had much more to 
dread from tlieir subjects than to liope fiom their 
enemies. The army was licentious without 
spirit, the nation turbulent witliout freedom 
the barbarians of tlie East and West pressed on 
the nionaichy, and the loss (»f the piovincos wa-, 
terminated by tlie final seivitu.Ie of the capital. 

The entire scries of Homan empenirs. from 
tile first of the Ca*sars to the last of the C(»n- 
stantines, extends above fifleen hundred years: 
and the term of dominion, unbroken tiy foreign 
conquest, surpasses the measure of tlie ancient 
monarchies; the Assyrians or Medes, the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus, or those of Alexander, 
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iTilroduction, Jl-^nrs/np, mul Ver^ecuCion of Images. 
— lierolt f>f Italy and — Trmparnl />a- 

vu/dij/f <</ the P\.>pc<. — CotiqucH i‘f Italy hy 
the Franks. lUtuh'ishnu'nt of /mages. — 
Chai'actcr and Carnnatiou nf (’hurlri/iffjJU'. — 
Restoration and Decay of the Roman Fmpire 
in the Jf'ed. — Inde/ienderirr of Italy. — C'H- 
slitntion of the Germanic Rody. 
introdiirtion In the coniiLCtiou of the cluirch and 
thechrmi^” State, I havc considered the former 
church. ^ subservient only, and relative, to 

1 The ieam«] Spiden piven the hi^tnrv nf (mmnbst.sntiation in 
a ciinip't hensive th! \ ith\ ■>eT'teni e- “ Th,, opiuion i> onl' rhetr'nr 
“ turrirtl into ‘ (llij \Vi>rk», to!, i i n in bii Tabie- 

T.-ilk) 

^ Xec int»!i ipint ho-^ino*; ineptH’irni, quod -entire «imu!arra et 
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; the latter; a salutary maxim, ff in fact, as well 
as in narrative, it had ever been htlil sacred. 
The oiiental philosophy of the Gnostics, the 
dark abyss of predestination and giace, and tlie 
strange transfoimation of the Eueliarist fiom 
the s»ign to the substance of Christ's hodv,^ I 
have purposely abandoned to the tiirio-.ity of 
j speculative divines. But I havc reviewed, vvith 
diligence and pleasure, the objects of ecclesias- 
; tical history, by which the decline and fall of the 
Roman cnqiire w'ere materially afiected, tlie pro- 
pagation of Christianity, the constitution of the 
Catliolic church, the ruin of Paganism, and the 
' sects that arose from the mysterious contiovcisics 
concerning the Trinity and incarnation. ,Vt the 
i head of thisclass, we may justly rank the worship 
of images, so fiercely disputed in the eighth and 
ninth centuries; since a question of popular su- 
perstition produced the revolt of Italy, the tem- 
jioral power of the popes, and the restoration of 
the Roman empire in tlie West. 

The primitive Christians were possessed vvith 
an unconquerable repugnance to the use and 
abuse of images ; and tliis aversion may be 
ascribed to their descent from the Jew.s, and 
their enmity to tlie Greeks. The Mosaic law- 
had severely proscribed all representations of the 
Deity ; and that precept was firmly established in 
the principles and practice of the chosen people. 
The wit of tJic Cliristian apologists was pointed 
against the foolish idolaters, who l)Owed before 
the workmanship of their own hands ; the images 
of brass and marble, whiclu had they been en- 
dowed with sense and motion, should have started 
rather from the pedestal to adore the creative 
powers of tlio arti>t.- Perhaps smne recent and 
imjicrfect convcii-s t>f tlio (imwllc tiibe might 
crown the siatuc". of ClnUt and St. Paul with 
the jvrofanc honours whicli they paid to those of 
An^totle and Pvtliagoras; ' but the public reli- 
gion of the Catholic-' was uniformly simple and 
'•piritual ; and the first notice of tlie use of pic- 
tures is in tlie censure of the council of Illibcris, 
three hundred years after the Christian a;ra. 
Under the successors of Constantine, in the 
peace and luxury of the triumphant church, tho 
more prudent bishops condescended to indulge 
a visible superstition, for the benefit of the mul- 
titude : and, after the ruin of Paganism, 1110^ 
W’ere no longer rcstr.ained by the apprehension 
of an odious parallel. The first introduction of 
a symbolic w'orship was in the veneration of the 
cross, and of relics. The saints and martyrs, 
w hose intercession was implored, w ere seated on 
the right liand of God ; but tlie gracious and 
often supernatural favours, which, in tlio popular 
!>elicf, were ‘>hovvcTcd round their tom!), con- 
veyed an unquestionable sanction of tlie devout 
pilgrims, who visited, and touched, and kissed, 
these lifeless remains, the memorials of tlieir 
merits and sufiei ings.-* But a memorial, more 
interesting than the skull or tlie sandals of a de- 
parted worthy, is the faithful copy of his person 
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and features, delineated by the arts of painting 
or sculpture. In e\ery ago, such copies, so con- 
genial to human feelings, have been cherished 
by tile Zeal of private friendsliip, or public 
esteem ; the images of the Roman emperors 
weie adored vvitli civil, and almost religious 
Iionours ; a reverence less ostentatious, but more 
sincere, was applied to the statues of sages and 
patriots ; and these prof.ine virtues, these splen- 
did sins, disappeared in the presence of the holy 
men, who had died for their celestial and ever- 
lastini; countrv'. At first, the oxne- 

Their worship. . ^ • , . , . * , 

rimeiit was matle with caution and 
scruple; and the veiieralile pi< lures were dis- 
creetly allow'ed to instiuet the ignor.uit, to awaken 
the cold, and to gratify the ptejudices of the 
heathen proselytes. By a slow tJiou'^li inevit- 
able progression, the honours of the original were 
transferred to the copy: the devout Chiistian 
prayed before the image of a saint ; ami tlie 
Pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and In- 
cense, again stole into the Catholic church Tljc 
scruples of reason, or piety, were sik-nced l>y the 
strong evidence of visions and miracle', ; and the 
pictures which speak, and move, and bk-ed. niu-.t 
be endowed wltJi a divine energy, and m.iv be 
considered as the proper objects of reli,;ious 
adoration. The most audacious pencil might 
tremble in the rasli attempt of defining, by forms 
and colours, the inflnite Sphit, tl^c eternal Fa- 
ther, who pervades and sustains tlie iinivt-ise.J 
But the superstitious mind was more easily le- 
conciled to paint and to worship tlie angels, and, 
above all, the Sou of God, under the human 
shape, which, on earth, tliey have condescended 
to assume. The second person of tlie Trinity 
had been clothed with a real and mortal bodv ; 
b^t that body ha<l ascended into heaven ; and, 
Imd not some similitude been presented to the 
eyes of his disciples, the spiritual worship of 
Christ might have been obliterated by the visible 
relics and representations of the saints. A si- 
milar indulgence was requisite, and propitious, 
for the Virgin Mary: the place of her huri.d 
was unknown; and the assumption of her soul 
and liody into heaven was ailopted by the cre- 
dulity of the Greeks and I^atins. The use‘. and 
even the worship, of images, was fuinly estab- 
lished before the end of the sixtli century • tliev 
were fondly clierished by the warm iin.iginatioii 
of the Greeks anil .Vsiutics • the Pantheon and 
Vxitican were adorned w itli the embltins of a new 
superstition ; but this semblance ot ululativ was 
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more coldly entertained by the rude barbarians 
and the Arixin clergy of the West. I’he bolder 
forms of sculpture, in brass or marble, which 
peopled the temples of antiquity, wore otroiisive 
to the fancy or conscience of the Christian 
Greeks; and a smooth surface of colours has 
ever been est»‘emed a more decent and harmless 
mode of imitation. 

Tlie merit and eflect of a cojry The imace 
depemls on its resemblance with otKdc-sa. 
the original ; but the primitive Christians were 
ignorant of the genuine features of tlie Son of 
(kid, his mother, and his apostles: the statue of 
Ciuist at Paneas in Palestine was more pro- 
bably that of some temporal saviour ; the Gnos- 
tics and their profane monuments were repro- 
bated ; and the fancy of the Christian artists 
could only be guided by the clandestine imi- 
tation of some heathen model. In this distress a 
bold and dexterous invention assured at once the 
likeness of the image and the innocence of the 
worship. A new- super^t^ucture of falile was 
raised on the popular basis of a Syrian legend, 
on the correspondence of Christ and xVligarus, 
so famous in the days of Eusebius, so reluct- 
antly deserted by our modern advocates. The 
bi',hop of Cicsarea^ records the epistle,^' but be 
most strangely forgets the picture, of Christ 
t’le perket impres»,ion of his face on a linen, 
with vv hich lie gratified the faith of the royal 
stranger, who liad invoked his hi.tillng power, 
and offered the strong city of lalessa to piotect 
him against the malice of the Jews. The ig- 
norance of tlie primitive church is explained by 
the long imprisonment of tlie initige in a niche 
of the wall, from whence, after an oblivion of 
five hundred years, it was released liy some 
prudent bishop, and seixsonably presented to the 
devotion of the times. Its first and most glo- 
rious exploit was the deliverance of the city 
from the arms of Chosroes NTishirvan ; and it 
was soon revered as a pledge of the divine pro- 
mise, that Edessa should never be taken by a 
foreign enemy. It is true, inileed, that the text 
of Procopius ascribes tlie double deliverance of 
Kdessa to the wealtii and valour of her citizens, 
who puichased the al)>euce and repelled the 
assaults of the Persian monaich. He was ig- 
norant, tlie profane hl.tinian, of the testimony 
which he is compelled to deliver in the eccle- 
siastical page of Ev.agi lus, that the Palladium 
WMs exposed on the rampart, and that the water 
wlach had been sprinkled on tlie holy face, in- 
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stoail of quencliing, added new fuel to the flames | 
of the bcsiei^ed. After this iin})ortant ser\ioe, 
the iin.i<^e of Ldessa \%as preser\ed witli respect 
and <;iatitude; and if the Armenians rejected 
the lei^end, the more credulous Greeks adored 
the similitude, which was not tho work of any 
inoital pencil, hut the immediate creation of the 
di\ine oii^inal. Tiie style and sentiments of 
a ilyzantine hymn will declare how far tlieir 
uor-ship was removed from the p:rosj»est idolatry. 

How can we with mortal eyes contemplate 
“ this image, whose celestial splendour the host 
“ of heaven presumes not to behold? He who 
‘‘ dwells in heaven condescends this day to \isit 
“ us by his venerable imago ; He who is seated 
“ on the cherubim, visits us this day by a pic- 
“ turc, which tlie Father has delineated w ith his 
*• immaculate hand, which he has forinefl in an 
“ inefl’.ible manner, and which we sanctify by 

adoring it with fear and love.” Befoie the 
end of the sixth century, these image'^, f/iatlc 
without hu}}(h (in Gieek it is a sint;le word;,!* 
were propagateii in the camps and cities of the 

, Eastern eni])iro : they were tlie 

Its copies. , . . r , 

objects ot worsiiip, and the instru- 
ments of miracles; and in the hour of danger or 
tumult, their venerable presence could revive 
the hope, rekindle the courage, or repress the 
fury, of the Roman legions. Of these pictures 
the far greater part, the transcripts of a human 
pencil, could only pretend to a secondary like- 
ness and improper title : but there were some of 
higher descent, who derived tiieir resemblance 
from an immediate contact with tlie original, 
endowed, for tliat purpose, with a miraculous 
and prolltic virtue. The most ambitious as- 
pired from a hlial to a fiaternal rel.ition with 
the image i>f Edcisa; and such is the u'roj.un 
of Rome, va* ‘spain, v)r Jeuisalein, whicli C'luist 
in' his agony and bloody sweat .a})j»lied to his 
face, and deliver«.d to an holy matron. The 
fruitful precedent was speedily transferred to 
the Virgin Mary, and the saints and niariyis. 

In the church of Diospolis, in l^alestinc, the 
features of the Mother of God were deeply 
inscribed in a marble column : the East and 
West have been decorated by tlie pencil of 
St. Luke; and the Evangelist, who was perhaps 
a physician, has been forced to exercise tlie 
occupation of a painter, so profane and odious 
in the eyes of the primitive Christians. The 
Olvmpian Jove, created by the muse of Homer 
and the chisel of Phidias, might inspire a phi- 
losophic mmd with momentary devotion; but 
these Catholic images were fliintly and flatly 
delineated by monkish artists in the last dege- 
neracy of taste and genius. 


The vvorshij) of Images had stolen oj.pwjticn to 
into the ehurch by insensible dc- 
grecs, and each petty step was ])leasing to tlie 
supeistitiuus mind, as prtKiuctive of comfort, and 
innocent of sin. Rut in tlie beginning of the 
eiglith century, in the full mnonitude of the abuse, 
the more timorous Greeks \\ ore awakened bv an 
apprehension, that under the mask of ( hristianity, 
they had restored the lehgiou of their fathers: 
they' heard, with grief and impatience, the name 
of Idolaters ; the incessant charge of the Jews 
and INIaliomt-tans, !’ who derived from the Law 
and the Koran an immortal hatred to graven 
images and all relative worship. The servitude 
of the Jews might curb their zeal, and depreciate 
their authority ; but the triumphant ^lusulmans, 
who reigned at Damascus, and threatened Con- 
stantinople, cast into the scale of reproach the ac- 
cumulateil w eiglit of truth and v ictory. The cities 
of Syria. Palestine, and Egypt, had been forti- 
fied with the images of Christ, his mother, and 
his saints; and each city presumed on the hope 
or promise of miraculous defence. In a lapid 
conquest of ten years, the Aralis subdued those 
cities and tliese images ; and, in their opinion, the 
Lord of Hosts pronounced a decisive judgment 
between the adf>ratioii and contempt of these mute 
and inanimate idols. For a while Edessa bad 
braved the Persian assaults; but the chosen city, 
the spause of Christ, was involved in the common 
ruin ; and his divine resemblance became the 
slave and trophy of the infidels. After a servi- 
tude of three hundred years, the Paladium was 
yielded to the devotion of Constantinople, for a 
ransom of twelve thousand pounds of silver, the 
redemption of two hundred Musulmans, and a 
perpetual truce for the territory of Edessa.''’ In 
this season of distress and dismay, the eloquence 
of tlie monks was exercised in the defence of 
images; and they attempted to prove, that the sin 
and schism of the greatest part of the Orientals 
had forfeited the favour, and annihilated the vir- 
tue, of these precious symbols. But they were 
now opposed by the murmurs of many simple or 
rational Christians, who appealed to the evidence 
of texts, of facts, and of the primitive times, and 
secretly desired the reformation of the church. 
As the w'orship of images had never been esta- 
blished by any' general or positive law, its progress 
in the Eastern Empire had been retarded, or ac- 
celerated, by the differences of men and manners, 
the local degrees of refinement, and the personal 
charactersof the bishops. The splendid devotion 
was fondly cherished by the levity of the capital, 
and the inventive geniusof the Byzantineclergy; 
while the rude and remote districts of Asia were 
strangers to this innovation of sacred luxury. 
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IVIany large congregations of Gnostics and Arians 
niainlained, after their conversion, the simple wor- 
ship u hich had preceded tlieir separation ; and the 
ArniL'iiians, the most warlike subjects of Uonie, 
w ere not reconciled, in tlie twelfth century, to the 
sigiit of images. 17 These various denonanations 
of men aHorded a fund of piejudice and aversion, 
of small account in the villages of Anatolia or 
Thrace, but which, in the fortune of a soldier, a 
prelate, or an eunuch, might he often connected 
with the powers of the church and state. 
l^>theico- Of such adventurers, the most 
hiTlmce^or:. fortunatc vs as the emperor Leo the 
A.n. T‘io-.su). Tliird, vs ho, from the mountains 
of Isauiia, ascended the throne of the East, 
lie was ignorant of sacred and profane letters; 
but his education, his reason, perhaps his inter- 
course with the Jews and Arabs, had inspired the 
martial peasant with an hatied of images ; and it 
was held to be the duty of a prince, to impose on 
hi> subjects the dictates of his own conscience. 
But in the outset of an unsettled reign, during 
ten years of toil and danger, Leo submitted to the 
meanness of hypocrisy, bowed before tlie idols 
which he despised, and satisfied the Roman pon- 
tilf with the annual professions of his orthodoxy 
and zeal. In the reformation of religion. Ids first 
steps were moderate and cautious . he assembled 
a great council of senators and bis!n)ps, and 
enacted, with their consent, that all tiie images 
sliould be removed from the sanctuaiy and altar 
to a proper height in the churches, where they 
might be visible to the eyes, and inaccessible to 
the superstition of the people. But it was im- 
possible on either side to check the rapid though 
adverse impulse of veneration and abhorrence : 
in their lofty position, the sacred images still 
edified their votaries, and reproached the tyrant. 
He was himself provoked by resistance and in- 
vective ; and his own party accused him of an 
imperfect discharge of Ids duty, and urged for 
his indtation the example of the Jewish king, 
who had l^roken without scruple the brazen ser- 
pent of the temple. By a second edict, he pro- 
sciibed the existence as well as the use of rcli- 
giou" pictures; tlie cliurchts of Constantinople 
and the provinces were cleanseil from idol.itrv ; 
the images of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, 
were deinolislied, or a sinootii surface of plaster 
was spread over the walls of the eiiificc. The 
sect of the Iconoclasts was supported bv tlie 
zeal and despoti'-iu of six emperors, and the East 
and West were involved in a nui>y cunthetofone 
hundred and twenty years. It was tlie design of 
Leo the Isaurian to pronounce the comlemnation 
of images, as an article of fidtli, and by the au- 
tliority of a general council • l)ut the convoca- 
tion of such an assembly was reserved for Ids son 
Constantine ; ^ ' and though it is stigmatised by 
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triumphant bigotry as a meeting of fools and 
atheists, their own jiartialaiul mutilated acts be- 
tray many symptoms of reason and rsMT-def 
piety. Tile debates and decrees of ( (..-.-tannis-pie. 
manv prov ineial svnods introduced '■'* 

the summons of the general council which met 
in the suburbs of Constantinople, and was 
composed of the respectable number of three 
hundred and thiity-eight bishops of Europe and 
Anatolia; for the patriarchs of Antioch and 
Alexaiulria were the slaves of the caliph, and 
the Roman pontiff had withdrawn the churches 
of Italy and the West from the communion of tlie 
Greeks. J'his Byzantine synod assumed the rank 
and powers of the seventh general council ; yet 
even tliis title was a recognition of the six pre- 
ceding assemblies, which had laboriously built the 
structure of the Catholic faith. After a serious 
deliberation of six months, the three hundred and 
thirty-eiglit bishops pronounced and subscribed 
an unanimous decree, that all visible symbols of 
Christ, except in the Eucharist, were either blas- 
phemous or heretical ; that image-worship was a 
corruption of Christianity and a renewal of Pa- 
ganism ; that all such monuments of idolatry 
sliould be broken or erased : and that those who 
should refuse to deliver the objects of their pri- 
vate supeistition, were guilty of disobedience to 
tlic authority of the cliurch and of the emperor. 
In their loud anil loyal acclamations, they cele- 
brated the meiits of tlieir temporal redeemer; 
and to his zeal and justice they intrusted the 
execution of their spiritual censures, .Vt Con- 
stantinople, as in tlie former councils, tlie will of 
the prince was the rule of episcopal faith ; hut 
on this occasion, I am inclined to suspect that 
a large majority of tlie prelates sacrificed their 
secret conscience to tlie temptations of hope and 
fear. In the long night of super- 
stition, the Christians had wandered 
far away from the simplicity of the Gospel : nor 
was it easy for them to discern the clue, and tread 
hack tlie mazes, of the labyrinth. Tlie worship 
of images v\as inseparably blended, .at least to a 
pious fancy, with the Cross, the Virgin, the 
Saints, and their relics . the holy ground was 
involved in a cloud of miracles and visions ; and 
the nerves of the mind, curiosity and scepticism, 
were benumbed by the habits of obedience and 
belief. Constantine himself is accused of in- 
dulging a rojal licence to doubt, or deny, or 
deride, the mysteries of the Catholics, but they 
were deeply inscribed in the public and private 
creed of his hKhops ; and the boldest Iconoclast 
might assault vv ith a secret horror the monuments 
of popular devotion, which were consecrated to 
the honour of his celestial patrons. In tlie 
reformation of the sixteenth century, freedom 
and knowledge had expanded all the faculties of 
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man ; the thirst of innovation superseded the 
reverence of antiquity ; and the vigour of Eu- 
ro])e could tli^daia tho'.e phantoms which ter- 
jitied the sickly and servile weakness of the 
Gi eeks. 

Thfir jnorse- ^t’andal of an abstract heresy 

nttion nt the can be only pioclaimed to the people 
' by the blast of the ecclesiastical 
A D. ,o. tjjy most ignorant can 

perceive, the most t«)rpid must feel, tJie pro- 
fanation and downfal of their visible deities. 
The first hostilities of I^eo were directed against 
a lofty Christ on the vestibule*, and above the 
gate, of the palace, A ladder liad been planted 
for the assault, but it was furiously shaken by 
a crowd of zealots and women: they bedield, 
with pious transport, the ministers of sacrilege 
tumhiing from on high, and dashed against the 
pavement; and the honours of the ancient 
martyrs were prostituted to these criminals, wljo 
justly suffered for murder and re!>el]ion. *1 I’lie 
execution of the ImjK'rial edicts was resistt^d by 
frequent tumults in Constantinojde and the pro- 
vinces . the person of Leo was endangered, his 
ofheers were massacred, and the popular entliu- 
siasin was quelled by the strongest eft'orts of the 
civil and inilitaiy power. Of the Archipelago, 
or Holy Sea, the numerous islands were filled 
with images and monks : their votaries abjured, 
without scruple, the ei\emy of Christ, his motlier, 
and the saints ; they armed a fleet of boats and 
galleys, displayed tlieir consecrated banners, and 
boldly steered for the harbour of Constantinople, 
to place on the throne a new fivounte of God 
and the pLople. Tliey depended on the Miccour 
of a miracle ; but their nmacle'. were inefficient 
against the Owcf< Jitc; and, after tlie defeat and 
coniliigiation of their fleet, the naked isiaiuls 
W'cre ahaiuloned to the eieiueiicy or justice of 
the conqueror. The "on of I.eo, in the Hr^i 
year of his reign, had undei taken an cxjiedition 
against the Saracens, tluring ids ab*e'nee*, the 
capital, the palace, and the puiplc, were occu- 
pied bv his kinsman Artavasdes, the ambitious 
champion of the oitlioflox faith. 'Die* woiship 
of images was triumphantly restored : the pa- 
triarch renounced his dissimulation, or dissem- 
bled his sentiments ; and tlie righte'e)us claim 
of the usurper was acknowledged, both in the 
new, and in ancient, Konve. Constantine fiew 
for refuge to liis paternal mountains j but he 
descended at the head of the bold and affec- 
tionate Isaurians; and his final victory con- 
founded the arms and jiredictions of the fanatics. 
His loii<’‘ reign was di'.tracted with clumonr, 
sedition, coiispiracv, anil mutual h.iticd, and 
sanguinary revenge: the persecution of images 
was the motive, ur pretence, of his .ulversaries ; 


and, if they missed a temporal diadem, they were 
rewarded by the Greeks witii tlie ciown of mar- 
tyrdom. In every act of open and clandestine 
I tiea'-un, the emjieiorfelt the uiiforg-iving enmity 
ot the iniHiks, tfic* faithful slav us of the supersti- 
tion to whicli tlicv owed their riches and influ- 
eiice. They piayed, they preached, they absolved, 
they intiaiued, they conspired: the solitude of 
I’alestine pouied foitli a torrent of invective; 
and the pen of St. John Damusc-enus,'- tlie last 
of the Greek fiitheis, dcvoteil the tyiant’s head, 
Imth in this world and the next I am not at 
leisure to examine how far the monks piovoked, 
nor how much they have exaggerated, their real 
and pretendc-ii sufrerings, nor how many lost 
their lives or limbs, their eyes or their beards, liy 
the cruelty of the emperor. From the chastise- 
ment of individuals, he pioceeded to the aboli- 
tion of tile ordei ; and, as it was wealthy and 
useless, his resentment might be stimulated by 
avarice, and justihed by jiatiiotisin. The for- 
midable name aiul mission of the his 

visitoi -general, excited the terroi and ahfiorrence 
of tile Oiack nation : the religious communities 
were dissolved, the buildings were conveited into 
magazines, or barracks ; the lands, moveables, 
and cattle, were confiscated ; and our modem 
precedents will support the charge, that much 
wanton or malicious liavocwas exercised against 
the relics and even the books, of the monasteries. 
With the habit and ])rofession of monks, the 
public and piivate viorsliip of images was rigor- 
ously proscribed ; and it should seem, that a 
solemn abjuration of idolatry was exacted from 
the subjects, or at least from tlie clergy, of the 
Eastern enipire.'^^ 

Tlie patient East abiured, with 

1**1 1 .1 State of Iialy 

reluctance. licT sacic-d muiges ; they 
Were fondly cherished, aiul vigorously defended, 
by the indc peiulent ze.d of the Itvihan’i In eo 
clesia-tical rat.k and jurisdiction, the patriarch 
of C oiistantluople and the j>ope of Hume were 
nearly etpiul. Rut the Greek prelate was a 
domestic slave under the eye of Ills master, at 
whose nod he alternately passed fioin the con- 
vent to the throne, and from the throne to the 
convent. A distant and dangerous station, 
amidst the baiharians of the West, excited tJie 
sjiirit and freedom of the Latin bishops Their 
popular election endeared them to the Romans: 
the public and private indigence was relieved 
by tlieir ample revenue; and the weakness or 
neglect of the emperors compelled them to con- 
sult, l)oth in peace and war, the temporal safety 
of the city. In the si hool of adversity the priest 
insensibly imbibed the virtues and the ambition 
of a prince; the same character was assumed, 
tile same policy was adupted, by tin* Italian, tlie 
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Greek, or tlie Syrian, who ascended the chair of 
St. Eeter ; and, after the loss of her legions and 
pro\inces, tlio genius and fortune of the popes 
again restored the su})rentacy of Home. It is 
agreed, tliat in the eiglith century, their dominion 
was founded on reheilion, and that the rebellion 
was jjroduced, and justiiied, hy the heresy of the 
Iconoclasts ; but the conduct of the second and 
third Gregorv, in this inemoralile ciiute-'t, is \a- 
riously interpreted hy the nislies of their fi lends 
and enemies. 7'he l>y 2 aiitine l iters unani- 
mously ileclare, that, after a fi ultless admonition, 
they pronounced tlie stpai .uioii of the East and 
^Vest, and depri\ed the sacrih-gioiis tyrant of 
tlie revenue and s()\ereignty of Italy. Their 
excoinnuinication is still more clearlv expressed 
by the Greeks, who belield tlie accomplishment 
of the papal triumphs; luid as they are more 
strongly <ittached to their religion th.ni to their 
country, tlay praise, instead of lilaining, the 
zeal and orthodoxy of these apostolical mcn.-t> 
The modern champions of Home arc eager to 
accept the praise and the precedent ; this great 
and glorious example of the deposition of royal 
heretics is celebrated by the cardinals Ikuonius 
and Hellanuine ; -7 and if they are asked, why 
the same thunders were not hur!e*d against the 
Keros and Julians of antiquity? tiiey lejily. tliat 
the weakness of the primitive cluirch wu'. the 
sole cause of her patient loy<iIty.-^ On this 
occasion, the eft'ects of love and hatred arc the 
same; and the zealous Protestants, wlio seek to 
kindle the* indignation, and to alann the fears, of 
princes and magistrates, expatiate on the inso- 
lence and treason of the two Gregorios against 
their lawful sovereign.*-^ They are defended 
only hy the moderate Catholics, for the most 
part, of the GalUcan church, who respect the 
saint, without approving the sin. These com- 
mon advocates of the crown and the mitre cir- 
cumscribe the truth of facts liy the rule of equity, 
scripture, and tradition ; and appeal to the evi. 
deuce <if the Latinsdi and the lives'- and 
ejii-^tles of tile JJopes tiieiliselv es. 

-t Two original epistles, fiom Cre- 

iiuuri.r'r'" Second to the emperor 

Lit), arc still extant;'* and it tlicv 
cannot he piai'cil as the mi>-.t pciflct in«Hlels of 
t-k)(|ucncc and logic, they eslnhit the portrait, 
or at Ica'-t the ma^k, of the fuumler of the pap.d 
monarciiy. •• Duiing ten puic and fortunate 


“ years,” says Gregory to the emjicror, “ we 
“ have tasted the annual comfort of yom roval 
“letters, subscribed in purple ink, with vour 
“ own hand, the sacred pledges of your attach- 
“ mont to the orthodox creed of our fathers. 

IIow deplorable is the change! how tremcii- 
“ doas the scandal ! You now accuse the Ca- 
tholics of idolatry ; and, hy tlie accusation, 
“ you betiay your own impiety and ignoiance. 
“ To this ignorance we are compelled to adapt 
“ the grossnoss of our style and aiguments : 
“ the first elements of holy letters are siifhcieiit 
“ for your confusion; and were you to enter a 
** grammar-school, and avow yoLii self tlie enemy 
“ of our worship, the simple and pious chiklrtn 
“ would be provoked to cast their horn-books 
“ at your head.’’ After this decent salutation, 
the pope attempts the usual distinction between 
the idols of antiquity and the Christian images. 
'I'lie former were the fanciful representations of 
phantoms or daimons, at a time when the true 
(iod had not manifested his person in anv visible 
likeness. The latter are the genuine forms of 
Chiist, his mother, and his saints, who had ap- 
proved, by a crowd of miracles, the innocence 
ami nieiit of this relative worship. He must 
indeed have trusted to the ignorance of Leo, 
since he could a'-sert the perpetual use of images, 
fjom the apostolic age, and their venerable pre- 
sence ill tile six syno'ls of the Catholic church. 
A moic specious argument is diawn from pre- 
sent posw"-ion and recent piaetice the iKuinony 
of the Christian woiUl siqiersedes the deinand 
of a general council; and Gregory frankly con- 
fesses, that sucli assemblies can only be useful 
under the reign of an orthodox prince. To the 
impudent and inhuman Leo, more guilty than 
an licretic, he recommends peace, silence, and 
implicit obedience to his spiritual guides of 
Constantinople and Rome. The limits of civil 
and ccclesi.istical powers are defined by the 
pontiff. To tile former he appropriates the 
i)ody; to tile latter, the soul : the sword of jus- 
tice is in the hands of the magistrate : the mure 
lormiilable weapon of excommunication is in- 
trusted to the ckigy; and in the exercise of 
tliLir divine coimnis'ion, a zealous son will not 
spare his ottending father : the successor of St. 
Peter may lawfully chastise the kings of the 
eaith. “ Lou a^-saidt us, O tyrant! with a 
“ carnal and military hand . unarmed and naked, 
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‘‘ we can only implore the Chri^^t, the prince of 
“ the heavenly host, that he will send unto you 
“ a devil, for tlie destruction of your hotly and 
“ the salvation of your soul. You declare, with 
** foolish arrogance, I will despatch my orders 
“ to Home : 1 will break in jneces tlie image of 
“ St. Peter ; and Gregory, like Ins predecessor 
“ Martin, shall be transported in chains, and in 
“ exile, to the foot of the Imperial throne. 
“ Would to God, that I might be permitted to 
‘‘ tread in the footsteps of the holy Martin ; hut 
“ may the fate of Coiistans serve as a warning 
“ to the persecutors of tlie church ! After his 
just condemnation by the bishops of Sicilv, 
“ the tyrant was cut off, in the fiilne'-s of his 
“ sins, by a domestic servant ; the saint is still 
“ ailored by tlie nations of Sc-ylhia, among 
“ whom he ended his banishment an<l his life. 
‘‘ But it is our duty to h\e ft>r the edifieatiun 
‘‘ and support of tlie faithful jieojile; nor aiewe 
reduced to risk our safety on the e\enr of a 
“ combat. IiuMiiahle as um are of tl\.fending 
jour Homan subjects, tlie marliime situation 
“ of tlie city may ]ieihaps expose it to jour 
“ depredation ; but we can remo\e to the 
“distance of four and twentj* sta/ltuy^^ to tlic 
“ first fortress of the Lombards, and then — . 

“ j’ou may jiursue tlie winds. Are you ignoiant 
“ that the popes are the bond of union, the me- 
“ diators of peace, between the Ea-'t and West? 
“ The eyes of the nations are fixed on our hu- 
“ mility ; and they revere, as a God u[)on c.u'th, 
“the apostle St. Peter, wliosc image you 
“threaten to destroy. The remote and iii- 
“ terior kingdoms of the West present their 
“ homage to Christ and lli^ x iccgerciit ; and we 
“ now prepare to \i^it one of tlieir nio^t power- 
“ fill inonarchs, wlio dv'iic' to rccei\e fiom uiir 
“ hands the Mcranuut of baptism.’'^ Tiu har- 
“ bari.ius ha\e submitted to the yoke of the 
“ Gospel, while you .done uu diaf to the ^oice 
“ of the Slieplierd. Tliese pmu' h.ubaiians are 
“ kindled into rage: tiiey thirst to a\enge the 
“ persecution of the East. Abandon your rash 
“and fatal enterprise; r<.fkct, tumlile, and 
“ repent. If you persist, we are innocent of 
“tlie blood tliat will be spilt in tlie contest; 

“ may it fall on your own head.” 

R. v ‘!t it’.iv, Tlie first assault of Leo against 
A. u. 7 is, \.c images of Constantinople had 
been witiu'ssiil by a ciowd of strangers from 
Italv and the West, who related with grief ami 
indignation tlie sacrilege of tlie emperor. But 
on the recejititin of his proscjij)ti\c edict, they 
trenil'led for their doiiie'-tic deities ; the images 
of C lirist ami the ^’i^gin, ot the angels, martj is, 
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and saints, were abolished in all the churches of 
Italy ; and a strong alternative was proposeil to 
the Homan ])ontItf. the rojal favour as tlie price 
of his compliance, degradation and exile as the 
penaltv ot his tiwohedience. Neither ^'eal nor 
policj' alltiwed him to he-itate ; ai.d the liaiighty 
strain in which Gregorv addressed the emperor 
displaj's his cutifideiiLe in tlie tiuth of his dtie- 
triiie or the powers of resistance Without de- 
pending on prajers or iniraeles. lie- buldlj aimed 
against tiie jnililic cneinj', ami his pasUiial letters 
admtmislietl the Italians of their daiigtr and 
their duty.-'" At this s-ignal, luivenna. Venice, 
and the cities of the Exarchate and IVntajiolis, 
adhered to the cause of religion ; tlieir military 
foice by sea and land consisted, for the most 
p.art, <»f the natives; and the spirit of ]):itriotism 
and 7eal was transfused into the nieicenary 
strangers. 'Lhe Italians swore to live and die 
in the defence of tlie ])ope ami the holy images ; 
the Hemian poo])Ie was devoted to tlieir father, 
and even the Lombards w ere ambitious tev sliare 
the merit and advantage of this holy war. The 
most treasonable act, but tlie most obvious re- 
venge, was the destruction of the statues of Leo 
himself: tlie most effectual and pleasing mea- 
sure of rebellion was the withholding the tribute 
of Italy, and depriving him of a power which 
he had recently abused by the imposition of a 
new caj)itntion.’9 A fonn of administration 
was preserved by the election of magistrates and 
governors ; and so high was the public indigna- 
tion, that tiie Italians were prepared to create 
an »*rtliod<)x emperor, and to conduct him with 
a fleet and army to the palace of Constantinople. 
In that jialacc, the lloniau l<ishops, the second 
ami third Gregorv, weie Comlemned as the 
nuthuis eif the r-.-vult, ami e\ejj attempt was 
uk: le, eith- r by fraud or fouo, to sci/e their 
per-'ons, and to strike at theii lives. The dry 
w.is repeatedly visited or assaulted by captains 
of the guaids. and dukes ard exarehs of high 
dignitj or secret trust ; they landed with foreign 
tn»ops, they obt. lined s^me domestic aid, and 
the supei'tition of Naples may blush tiiat her 
fit! els were attached to the cause of heresy. 
But the-e cKindestiiie or o]>en attacks were re- 
pelled h\' the courage and vigilance of the 
Homans; the Greeks vv e*re overthrow n and mas- 
sacred. their leaders suffered an ignominious 
death, and the popes, however inclined to meicy, 
refused to intercetie for these guilty viitiins. 
At Ravenna,'’'' tin- several (piarters of the* dty 
had long exerd-eil a hluodv and hereditary 
feml ; in re*Ijgious coutrover-v thev found a new 
aliineut of f<u tion : but the votaiies of iniagi s 
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were superior in niimljers or spirit, and the 
exarch, who attempted to stem tlie torrent, lost 
his life in a popular sedition. To pnnish this 
tici'^dtious deed, and restore his dominion in 
Italv, the emperor sent a fleet ami army into 
tiie Adriatic Gulf. After suffering from the 
winds and waves much loss and delay, the 
Greeks made their descent in the neighbourhood 
of Ravenna they threatened to depopulate the 
gniitv capital, and to imitate, perhaps to surpass, 
tile example of Justinian the Second, who h.ad 
cha-.tised a former rebellion by the choice and 
execution of fifty of the principal inhabitants, 
'idle women and clergy, in sackcloth and ashes, 
lav jno'trate in praver ; the men were in arms 
far the defence of their country; the common 
danger had united the factions, and the event of 
a battle was jireferred to the slow mi-«ories of a 
siege. In a liard-fought day, as the two armies 
alteiii.itelv jielded and advanced, a phantom 
was seen, a voice was heard, and Ravenna was 
victorious by the assurance of victory. 'I’lie 
Strangers retreated to their ships, but the po)m- 
lous sea-coast jioured forth a multitude of boats; 
the wMters of tlie Po were so deeply infectvs-l 
with blood, tliiit during six year'-, the jeibhc 
prejudice abstained from the fi'-ii of tiie river; 
and the iMstitution of an annual feast perpetu- 
ated the worship of images, and the abhoritnco 
of the Greek tv rant. -Vmklst the tnuniph of 
the Catholic arms, the Roman pontiff convened 
a synod of ninety-three bisliojis against the 
heresy of the Iconoclasts. With their consent, lie 
pronounced a general excommunication against 
all who by word or deed should attack the tra- 
dition of the fathers and the images of the saints : 
in this sentence the emperor was tacitly in- 
volved,"**^ Imt the vote of a last and hopeless 
remonstrance may seem to imply that the ana- 
thema was yet suspended over his guihy head. 
No sooner had they confirmed their own safety, 
the worship of images, and the freedom of Rome 
and Italy, tli.m the popes appoir to have relaxed 
of tiieir “>eve!ity, and to have ‘‘Pared the rdiCs 
of the I3v7anriiic dominion. Their moderate 
counsel-, (iLlayed and pruventeil the election of 
a new emperor, and tiiey exhorted the IraKaiis 
not to separafe from the body of the lloman 
monarchy. The exarch wa-, permitted to reside 
witiiin tlie walls of Ravvnna, a capu've rather 
than a master; and till the Impenal coronation 
of Charlcm.ignc. the governinent of Rome and 
Italy was exeici-'cd in the name of the successors 
of Constantine.-^^ 

n»?.i'>hc Tlic liberty of Romo, wliich had 
been op{)rv>"ed by the arms ami arts 


of Augustus, was rescued, after seven hundred 
and fifty years of servitude, from the persecution 
of Leo the Isaurian. By the Chesars, the 
triumphs of the consids had been annihilated . 
in the decline tmd fall of the empire, tlie god 
Terminus, the sacred boundarv, iiad insensibly 
receded from the ocean, the Riiine, the Danube, 
and the Euphrates; and Romo was reduced to 
her ancient territory from Viterbo to 'rerracina, 
and from Xarni to the mouth of the 'Cyber. 

lieu the kings were banished, the republic 
reposed on the firm basis which had been 
founded by their wisdom and virtue. I'hcir 
perpetual jurisdiction was divided between two 
annual m.igistrates : the senate continued to 
exercise tfie powers of ailministration and coun- 
sel ; and ihe legislative authority was distributed 
in the assemblies of the people, by a well-pro- 
portioned scale of jiroperty and service. Igno- 
rant of the arts of luxury, the primitive Romans 
had improve<l the science of government and 
war: the will of the community was absolute: 
tlie rights of individuals were sacred: one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand citizens were aimed 
for defence or conquest ; and a band of robbers 
and outlaws was moulded into a nation, deserv- 
ing of freedom, and ambitious of glory. When 
tlie sovereignty of the Greek emperors was ex- 
tinguis’.e 1. the ruins of Rome presented the sad 
image of depojiuhnion and decay: her slavcrv 
was an habit, her M)e*ty an accident; the effi.ct 
of superstition. an<l the object of her own amaze- 
ment and terror. Tlie last vestige of the sub- 
stance, or oven tlie forms, of the constitution, 
was obliterated from the practice and memory 
of the Romans ; and they were devoid of know'- 
lectge, or virtue, again to build the fabric of a 
commonwealth. Tiieir scanty remnant, the olf- 
spring of slaves and strangers, was despicable in 
the eyes of the victorious barbarians. As often 
as the Franks or Lonibaids expressed their most 
bitter contomjit of a foe, they called him a 
Roman ; and in this name,” says the bishop 
Liutprand, “wo include whatever is ba'-c, what- 
“cver is ccw.udly. wliatcver is perlkliims. the 
‘•e\ti‘'nes of avarice and lu.xuiy, and every 
“ Vice th It can prO'.titute the dignity of human 
“ natuie.’’ By ti.e necessity of their situation, 
the inhabitants of Rome were cast into the rough 
model of a republican government : they were 
compelled to elect some judges in peace, and 
some leaders in war: the nobles assembled to 
delibeiate. and their resolves could not be exe- 
cirted without the union and consent of the 
miilt,tude, 'i'he style of the Roman senate and 
pei^plc vias rcviveil,*^^ but the spirit was fled; 
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and their new independence was disi^raccd by 
tlie tunniltiioiis coaihct of licenlioU'>ness and 
oppres'>ion. The want of law^ could only i>e 
supplied by the influence of religtosi, and their 
foreign and domestic counsels were moderated 
bv the authority of the bishop. Ills alms, his 
sermons, his corrcsjxiiulence with the kings and 
prelates of the A\’est, liis lecent services their 
gratitude, and oath, accustomed the Iloinans to 
consider him as tlie first magistrate or })rince of 
the city. Tiie Chiistiaii humility of the p«>pes ! 
was not ofiended hy the name of Dotninus- or \ 
Lord ; and their face and i’U'.cription are still | 
apparent on the most ancient coins. Tlieir 
temporal dominion is now conhnned hy the 
reverence of a thousand years ; and tlit-ir noblest 
title is the free choice of a ptople, whom they 
had redeemed fioni slaveiy. 

Konie -ttuked III tlic quai Tcls of aiicicnt Greece, 

the lioly people of Elis enjoyed a 
A u pcipt-tual peace, iiixler the piotec- 

tion of Jupiter, and in tiic exercise cf the 
Oivmpic games. Ilapiiy would it ha\c been 
fur the Romans, if a similar piiviJege had 
guarded the patrimony of St. Peter fiom the 
talainities of war; if tlio Clnistians, who visited 
the holy threshold} would have sheathed their 
swords in the presence of the apostle and his 
successor. Rut this mystic ciicle could have 
been, traced only by the wand of a legislator and 
a sage: this pacific system was incompatible 
with the zeal and ambition of tlie popes, the 
Romans were not addicted, like the inhabitants 
of Elis, to the innocent and placid labours of 
agriculture ; and the barbarians of Italy, thougli 
softened liy tiie climate, were far below the Ore- j 
tian states in the iii'>tituiIoiis of public and p»i- | 
vate life. A meinoiuble t\am])lc of iep».nt.u.ce ; 
and jiiety wa-^ exhibited l-y Liu^jiraiid, kiiig uf 
tlic lan.ib.u’d". In arn.'', at tne g..te i/(’ the ' 
Vatican, the conqm-ior li-t^neil to tlic voice of 
Gregoiy the SeLOiuljt-i wiiiaiiew his troops, re- , 
signed his ccnque..ts, rc-pe-'tfully visited the ! 
church of St. Peter, and, after perfonning his j 
devotions, oflercd his sword and dagger, his j 
cuirass and mantle, his silver cross, and his ; 
crown of gold, on the tomb of tlie apostle. Cut i 
this religious fervour was the illusion, perhaps | 
the artifice, of the mome'nt ; the sense of in- { 
tercst is strong and lasting ; the love of arms | 
and rapine w as congenial to the Lombards ; and , 
both the piiuce and people were irresistibly | 
tcmpti.(l Ijv the ai‘“Oi'(lers of Italy, the naked- j 
ness of liume, and the unwailike profession of j 
her new clilef On the fiist edatts of the em- 
peror, lliey declared tl.Liiiselv the ihumpioiis j 
of the holv image's ; Liufprand iiuaded the pro- , 
Vince of Romagna, whuii had already assumed 
that distinctive .ippeliation ; the Catliulics oi tl.e , 


Exarchate yielded without reluctance to hi*! civii 
and military power ; and a foreign enemy w as 
introduced for the first time into the impregna- 
ble fortress of Ravenna. Tiiat city anti fortress 
were speedily recovered hy the active diligence 
and maritime forces of the Venetians ; and those 
faithful subjects obeyed the exhortation of Gre- 
gory himself, in separating the personal guilt of 
Leo from tlie general cause of the Roman em- 
pire.-*' The Greeks v\eie less mindful of the 
service, than the Lombards of the injurv : the 
two nations, hostile in their faith, v\ere recon- 
ciled in a dangerous and unnatuial alliance : the 
king and the exarch marched to the conrjiiest of 
Spoleto and Rome ; the storm cvaporatetl v\ith- 
out eftect, but the jiolicy of Liutprand alarmed 
Italy with a vexatious alternative of hostility 
ami truce. Ilis succcs-or Astolphus declared 
himself the equal enemy of the emperor and 
tlie pope: Ravenna was siih-daed liy force or 
tre'achery,50 .^nd tliis final compiest extinguished 
the seiie's of tlie exarchs, who had reigned with 
a sul'.ouUnute power since the time of Justinian 
and the ruin of the Gotliic kingdom. Rome 
was summoned to atknowledge the victoiious 
Lombard as her lav\fui soveieign; the annual 
tribute of a piece of gold was fixed as tlie ran- 
som of each citizen, and the sword of destruc- 
tion was unsheatlied to exact tlie penalty of her 
disobedience. The Romans liesitated ; they en- 
treated ; tliey complained ; and the threatening 
barbarians were clieckcd l>y arms and negoti- 
ations, till tiie popes luul engaged the fiiendsliip 
of an ally arid avenger beyond the Aljis.^l 
In his distress, tlie first Gregory 
had imj>lorLd the aid of tiie heio of i''-" 
the age. of C'hailes Maitsl, who go- 
verned tlie IheiKli Tiioiuiuhv with the humble 
title of mavt.r oi duke ; atal who, b\ his signal 
V ict»>ty over the .Saiaeciis. had saved his countiy, 
and pel haps Euj*e>pe. fiom the Malu)nu.t:in voke. 
Tl.e an.has-sadois of the poj.e vve-je received by 
diaries with decent rtvoreiiee ; but the greatness 
of ids occupations, and tiie shoitness of his life, 
picvente’d his interference in the afiairs of Italy, 
except by a fiiendly and intfiectiial niLdiation. 
His son Pepin, the Jieir of his power anti virtues, 
assumed the otuce of champion of the Roman 
church: and the zeal of the French prince ap- 
pears to have been prompted by the love of glory 
and religion. But the tiangei was on tlie lianks 
of the T}ber, the succour on those of the Seme; 
ami our ‘Winpatliv is cold to the relation of dis- 
tant misery. Amid'-t the tears of the city, .'Ste- 
phen the Third emltraced the gtneious resolmion 
t)f visiting in peison the eonrfs of I.ornb.irdy and 
France, to deprecate the injustiee of his uiemy. 
or to excite the pity and Indignation of his friend. 
After soothing the [uiMic dc'-p.iir by litanies :uid 
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orationt;, lie uiulcrtook this laborious journey 
with the anihas'.adors of the French monarch 
ami the Greek emperor. The king of the I^om- 
biuds \\a‘> iiie\oral)le ; but his threats could not 
silence the complaints, nor retard the speed, of 
the Roman pontitF, wlio traversed tlie l\*nninc 
Alps, reposed in the abbey of St. ^Maurice, and 
hastened to grasp the right hand of his protector ; 
a hand which was never lifted in vain, either in 
war or friendship. Stephen was entertained as 
the visible successor of the apostle ; at the next 
assembly, the field of IMarch or of IMay, his 
injuries were exposed to a devout and warlike 
nation, and lie repassed the Alps, not as a sup- 
pliant, but as a cumpieror, at the liead of a 
French armv, which vvas led by the king in 
person. The laniduirds, after a weak resist- 
ance, obtained an ignominious peace, and swore 
to restore the ])Ossessions, and to respect the 
sanctity, of the Roman church. But no sooner 
was Astolphus delivered from tlie presence of 
the French arms, tlian he forgot hia promise and 
resented his disgrace, Rome was again encom- 
passed by his arms; and Steplien, apprehensive 
of fatiguing the zeal of his Transalpine allies, 
enfoiced his complaint and request by an elo- 
quent letter in the name and person of St. IVter 
himself.^' The apostle assures his adoptive 
sons, the king, the clergy, and the nobles of 
France, that, dead m the tlesh, he is still alive 
in tlie spirit ; that they now hear, and must 
obey, the voice of the founder and guardian of 
the Roman church : that the v-irgin, the angels, 
the saints, and the martyrs, and all the host of 
heaven, unanimously urge the request, and vvill 
confess the obligation ; that riches, victory, and 
paradise, will crown their pious enterprise, and 
that eternal damnation will be the penalty of 
their neglect, if they suffer his tomb, his temple, 
and his peojile, to fall into the hands of the per- 
fidious Lombards. The second expedition of 
Pepin was not less rapid and fortunate tlian the 
first: St. l\ter was satisfied, Rome was again 
saved, and Astoljduis vvas tauglit the lessons of 
justice ami ''ineeiity by the scourge of a foreign 
master. Alter tins (h)uble ch.istiscment, the 
Ia)ir.i)ards laiigui'lied . botit twenty yeais in a 
st.ito of languor <md decay. But their minds 
vveie not Vet Immbled to their condition ; and 
in-^tead of idfccting the [uicific virtues of the 
feeble, they peevisljlv hara^'-ed the Reunan', with 
a repetition of claims, cvd-slous, unel inroads, 
wiiich they undeitook without rellcetioii and 
terminated without ghoy. Oii t'tliei -ide, tlieir 
expiring miiu.uchv was pte-'-vctl by the z»‘al .md 
piudence of pope Adiian the Fif'.t, the genius, 
the fortune, and gr^atiK'^s ot' C'harlemagtie the 
son of Pejiin ; tiie^e htioesof the chuich and 
state v\cre uuOed in public and ilome'«tic friend- 
s!up. and, while tiiey tiampl^d on tlic* prostiate, 
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they varnished their proceedings with the fairest 
colours of equity and moderation. The passes 
of the Aljis, and the walls of Pavia, were the 
only defence of the Lombards ; the former were 
surprised, the latter were invested, by the son of 
Pepin; and after a blockade of tw o 
years, Desiderius, the last of their 'e 

native princes, surrendered In's 
sceptre and his capital. Undei the dominion 
of a foreign king, hut in the po-'session of their 
national laws, the Lombards became the bre- 
thren, rather than the subjects, of the Franks ; 
who derived their blood, and manners, and lan- 
guage, from liie same Germanic origin. 

The mutual obligations of tlie r. pm-rd 
popes and the Carlovingian family 
form the important link of ancient /'j') mi 7'>3 
and modern, of civil and ecclesi- tos. 
astical, history. In the conquest of Italy, tlie 
champions of tlie Roman church obtained a 
favourable occasion, a specious title, the wishes 
of the people, the prayers and intrigues of the 
clergy. But the most essential gifts of the popes 
to the Carlovingian race were the dignities of 
king of France,^^ and of patrician of Rome. 
I. L'lider the sacerdotal monarchy of St. Peter, 
the nations began to resume the practice of 
seeking, on the banks of the Tyber, their kings, 
tlieir laws, and the oracles of their fate. The 
Franks were perplexed between the name and 
substance of their government. All the jiovvers 
of loyalty were exeiciscd by Pepin, m.iv m of the 
paUice ; and notliiag, except tiiv legal title, was 
wanting to his ambition. His enemies were 
crushed by his valour; his fiieiuls were multi- 
plied by his liberality ; Ills father had been tlie 
saviour of Christendom; and the claims of jier- 
sonal merit were re])eated and cnimbied in a 
descent of four generations. 'I’he name anil 
image of royalty vvas still presvived in the last 
dfcsceiickint of Clovis, the feeble Childeric ; liut 
liL obsolete right could only be used as an in- 
strument of sedition ; the nation was desirous 
of restoring the simplicity of the constitution ; 
and Pejiin, a subject and a jirince, was ambitious 
i to ascertain his own rank and the foitune cjf IiJS 
, family. The niayi^r ami the nobles were bound, 

I by an oath of tiiiehty, to the loyal phantom; 

the bloial of Clovi', was pure and sacred In their 
\ eves; aiul their common ambassadors addressed 
the Roman pontiff, to dispel tiieir scnijiles, or to 
abstdve their promise. The interest of pope 
, Zachaiy, the sueeessor of the two Giegoiies, 
piomptcd him to decide, and to decide in their 
' favour: he pronounced that the nation might 
law fully unite, in the same {lerson, the title and 
' authority of king ; anti that tlie unfitrtun.ite 
■ Chihleiic, a victim of tiie jmblic safety, should 
I be degraded, shavetl, ami ctmfined in a mo- 
! nasteiy for the rem under of his dav s. An 

! Riit C}.vrl*-macnc iTululfiod hnr-xclt in the fret-Hlom f.f or 

! cm ul I'l 

-HU. .f,,. Ann ill <1 It ih.i uf Xfur Viri, tMii 1 1 ai'd the three fiist 
' ni"ertin.m' . f h., Ant'.,uit.UL-. ImIm' VI,-.Iii I-..-, fill !• 

I "» lir>niis till' « M.iniij'i hi-f.ii’i"', tlin— Friii. h I.-nnoy 


ni'i f !•; i-’i f flu- tnm I ]iar' i 1 mu Fiut '* p 477-- PsT ■. I’<<ci (' rir ■ 

Lvl- -T • is tf,. or. e .if fPi- 'd' r u»,wh'>m t'hir'e- ' A I> . > 1 -* A I‘ 7 4, I - p. ). -’.t.d > it ili-. \ r 

rrs,:”e- n , ii, i i.umI ' I't. 'm :u -i . n i e ‘ '*'« i>heu IV h mI u . >t ' (If 't Xon I t.lauit it.. ili—*'7f u u j. ‘"i — lnT.t, hue tn ati li tl.)’ 
furicnjilv i.vpM-'.il ti. ■ li in. e "t .» nu .le Fi i* k < i.m pi-rtula, h..r- ' s'lP , , t 'f the «!■ i u-i'iLti rf < h ,d- ru h ith leiniiiti nni -itie i 
rid I, nec ii > te. r m’ i, t. ■’»* I .. i •. 1 ipl »si.n — to Thotii | hut » ah i -ir. •!_ '.i t.i uTi the ir’di-i (.•'dtrct nf the . ri. \et 

be tl.e first 'fair ,♦ lej-ri'-r V »i < •hn Kpi-t 4* p 17s, , tht . lie 1 -.d pre- e.1 hv tl o text' wl”< h thf i prodU' e . 4 hsi ! h 

17‘M Vi urher Teason ' .",f fhi.- *» .rr' u x the eM':,-—. ..fa j Tl ir.tj, aiid ilit. old ajiHaU, Laure 5 han 1 uii.es., Fulilenses, Lu»' 
iirst Wi£i (Xluratori, .Xtuio.! d ‘utii \i, p. Z-lz, Zoo. Zo*., Zo7 J. J h4eia.i>. 
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answer agreeable to their wi*^lics was accepted j they derived a more glorious commission from 
by the Frank‘d, as the opiiuoii of a casui-Nt, the j the pope and the republic. The Roman am- 

sentence of a judge, or the oracle of a prophet ; ! bas'jadors presented these patricians w itli the 
the Mero\ingian race disappeared from the ! keys of the shrine of St. Peter, as a pledge 

eaitli; and Pepin was exalted on a buckler by \ and s\mboi of sovereignty ; with a holy ban- 

tlie siitJrage of a free people, accustomed to ' tier, which it was their right and duly to un- 

o])ey his laws, and to inaich under his standard. ' furl in the defence of the church and city.^ ' 

Ills coronation was twice pel formed, with the ‘ In the time of Charles Martel and of Pe- 
sanefion of the popes, by tlieir most faithful , pin, the interposition of the Lombard king- 
sersant St. Boniface, the apostle of Geimany, dom covered the freedom, v\hile it llireatcned 
and by the grateful hands of Stephen the Third. the safety, of Rome ; and the patruude repre- 
who, in the monastery of St. Denys, placed the sented only the title, the service, the aliianee, 
diadem on the head of his benefactor. The of these distant protectors. Tlie pow er and po- 
ro}al unction of the kings (if Israel was dex- licy of Charlemagne annihilated an enemy, and 

terously applied. the successor of St. Peter imposed a master. In his first visit to the capi- 

assumed the character of a di\ine ambassador: taJ, he was received with all the honours which 

a German cliieftain was transformed into the had formerly been paid to the exarcii, the repre- 

Lord’s anointed ; and this Jewisli liie has been sentati\e of the emperor; and these honours ob- 

dilfused and maintained by the superstition and tained some new decorations fiom the joy and 

vanity of modern Europe. '1 ho Fianks weie gratitude of pope Adrian the First. ‘j" No sooner 

ab-,oIved from their aneient oath ; but a dire was lie informeil of tlic sudden approach of the 

anathema was thundere<l against them anel their monarch, than he despatched the magistrates and 

posterity, if they should dare to renew the same nobles of Rome to meet him, with the banner, 

freedom of choice, or to elect a king, except in about thirty miles from the city. At the dis- 

the holy and meritorious lace of the Carloun- tance of one mile, the FJaminian way was lined 

gian princes. Without apprehending the future with the schools, or national communities, of 

danger, these princes gloried in their present Greeks, Lombards, Saxons, &c. : the Roman 

security : the secretary of Charlemagne attirms, youth was under arms ; and the children of a 

that the French sceptre was transferred by tlie more tender age, with palms and olive branches 

authoiity of the popes; 57 and, in their boldest in their hands, chanted the praises of their great 

enterprises, they insist, with confulonce, on tins deliverer. At the aspect of the holy crosses, and 

signaiandsuccessful act oftemporaijurisdietion. ensigns of the saints, he dismounted from his 

Patruansof In the change of manners and horse, led the procession of his nobles to the 

Koine. language, the patricians of Rome ^’atican, and, as lie ascendeil the stairs, devoutly 
were far removed from the senate of Romulus, ki^scd each step of tlie thi eOiold of the apo'.tles. 

or the palace of Constantine, fiom the free In the portico, Adrian expected him at the li^jad 

nobles of the re]mblic, or the fictitious parents of his clergy: tliey embraced, as fii^nds and 

of the empetor. After the reco'oiy of Italy and I e»]uals ; hut in their mareli to tlie altar, the king 
Africa bv the arms of Ju-tinian. tlie impniMuce | or patrician a^'^unied tl e right hand of the po])e. 


and elanger of tlm^e remote pio\inces Ktp.ued 
the jiresencf of a Mipiei.ie nJagi•^tlale• ; he wa> 
indill’erently "tGed tlie e'.ucli oi the ji.itiician ; 
and tliese governors of Ra\enna, who lUl their 
place in the chionology ot princes, extende-el 
their jurisdiction over tlie Roman edty. bmee 
the revolt of Italy and the loss of the exaicJiate, 
the distress of the Romans had exacted some sa- 
crilice of their independence. Yet, even in this 
act, they exercised the right of tlJsposing of 
themselves; and the decrees of the senate and 
people successively investeil Charles Alarted and 
his posteritv with the honoins of patrician of 
Rome. The leaders of a pvnvciful nation would 
have disdained a servile title and sulmrdm.ite 
olhee ; hut the leign of the G^^.ek empeuns was 
suspended; and, lu the vacaiuy of the empire. 



Nor was the Fiank content with these vain and 
empty denumstratiotis of respect. In the tweiitv- 
s)x vears tl.at elapsed between tlie contjiiest of 
Lombardy ami his Imperial coronation, Rome, 
wliieli had been delivered by the sword, was 
subject, as his own, to the scejitre of Charle- 
magne. The people swore allegiance to his 
person and family : in his name money was 
coined, anti justice was administered; and the 
election of the popes was examined and cuii- 
finne’d by his authority. Except an original and 
self-inherent claim of sovereignty, there was not 
any prerogative remaining, which the title of 
einjieior could aild tt) the patiician of 

’I’he gratitude of the Cailovin- . -f 

gians w as atU ijuate to these obliga- 
tions,andlheir namt'sarccoiisecKittd i 

ma If- . hist the r-in,um (hmi.imii';, '■•r ih 
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fls the saviours and benefactors of the Roman 
church. Her an-ciunt patrimony of farms and 
houses was transformed by their bounty into the 
teiipioral dominion of cities and provinces; and 
tlie donation of the Exarchate was the first fruits 
of tlie conquests of Pepin.'’- Astolphus with a 
si;^h relinquished his prey ; the keys and the 
hostages of the principal cities were delivered to 
the French ambassador; and, in his master’s 
name, he presented them before the tomb of St. 
Peter. The ample measure of the Exarchate'’^ 
might comprise all the provinces of Italy which 
had obeyed the emperor and his vicegerent ; but 
its strict and proper limits were included in the 
territories of Ravenna, Rologiia, and Ferrara ; 
its inseparable dependency was *the Peiitapolis, 
which stretched along the Adriatic from Rimini 
to Ancona, and atUanced into the midland coun- 
try as far as the ridges of the Apennine. In this 
transaction, the ambition and avarice of the popes 
has been severely condemned. Perhaps the hu- 
mility of a Christian priest should have rejected 
an earthly kingdom, \’vhich it was not ea^^y for 
him to govern without renouncing theviifucs of 
his profession. Perhaps a faitliful subject, or 
even a generous enemy, would have been less 
impatient to divide tlic spo^[^, of the barbarian ; 
and if the emperor had intrusted Stejihcn to 
solicit in his name the restitution of the Exarch- 
ate, I will not absolve the pope from the reproach 
of treachery and falsehood. But in the rigid 
interpretation of the laws, every one may accept, 
without injury, whatever his benefactor can be- 
stow without injustice. The Greek emperor had 
abdicated, or forfeited, his right to theE.xarchate; 
anj| the sword of Astolphus was broken by the 
stronger sword of the Carlovingian. It was not 
in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin had 
exposed his person and army in a double ex- 
pedition beyond the Alps ; he pos‘-essed, and 
might lawfully alienate, his conquests; and to 
tlie importunities of the Greeks he piouslv re- 
plied, that no human consideration should tempt 
him to resume the gift which he h.id conferred 
on tliG Roman pontiff for the remission of his 
Sins and the ^^alvation of his «:ouK The splen- 
did donation was granted in supremo an<I abso- 
lute ilominion, and the world beheld fur the first 
time a Christian bishop invested with the picro- 
g'ltives of a temporal prince ; the choice of ma- 
gistrates, the exercise of justice, the imposition 
of taxes, and the we.ilth of the palace of Ra- 
venna. In the dissolution of the Lombard king- 
dom, the inhabitants of the duchy of Spoleto’'* 
sought a refuge fiom the storm, shaved their 

fl A! ".hen H'-t EpiIo* t’ '2' ~ I Tf fhi* d^m- 

t.’iTc «irh fi"- 'UhS r'l’t | -i rf. ' ^ 1 nt th.isrt-\«r 

Iv-'i -irid II . il ».,ir the I i' tr I’, t' till.- t’l, fcri; e-it, 'j’- *1” I i. i.id 
t e I i^i \ ( r>', -'I,'!'. fhi- 'mii'e r'tt !>■ th .i-e . oi'iei'i- 

nv. rri^. i -il t e i i- f'l- •' . f , -• ictf it lias 

Le n i-t. -in- i.. r» (-.ip ii. hut tin I.m er--’l. 

Il • H< • tv IS' i tin. i. rl lit u't ' ill'-, at a ti r . ' es^mns, of m- 

tere't iPft >,.rt‘)'icii. e, frem Mhuli e en Mnn on ! tmii u 

II I T d' ! Is r,i.‘ . x.'ntt’i , I h i' e ' f « o triiil -il, I’l tti** lin.its of t' e 
KT.ir.hi-f and l'puif<i'i« h. the U'vertati > t hnr«CT »phi< a ImIi.c 
A lcdit Em, torn X p Uiu-lsa 

fit sj.,.) ,,ni tl.i'rei.st' 'Unt, n» pr>« m sor'-'t,,! B. P.fri rorijK ret i 
et mi.ro Koma-i .nini tnr.i rari tictret ( ’ n Ts'» ) Yet it 

n a' 1)0 .a q.iesji.jn whether thnv caie their own per'om or their 
countrj. 

(•3 ilepo’ir' and d'l'^atims of I'harlemaene arerttrefi.Iiveximmetl 
^ “n. .Miro ( \hr,-a . t -rn. 1 p. "'in -40S i. who has well a..d cd the 
Oxies < arolmtLs. I helioNe, with him. that ther were ordi \erhal. 
The mot anciimt act of donation that pretends to be etfan", is that 
of the em;>«ror Lewis the Piois de ItaliT, I iv. 

era, t4»m.u. p. 267 — 27<'.). lu autheiit.cic or at least us uat^fi iw. 


heads after the Roman fashion, declared them- 
selves the servants and subjects of St. Feter, 
and completed, by this voluntary surrender, the 
present circle of the ecclesiastical state. That 
mysterious circle was enlarged to an indefinite 
extent, by the verbal or written donation of 
Charlemagne,'’'’ wlio, in the first transjjorts of 
his x'ictory, despoiled himself and the Greek 
emperor of the cities and islands wfiich had for- 
ineily been annexed to the Exarchate. But, in 
the cooler moments of absence and reflection, he 
viewed, witli an eye of jealousy and envy, the 
recent greatness of his ecclesiasrical ally. The 
execution of hiis ow n and his father’s promises 
was respectfully eluded : the king of the Franks 
ami Louiliaiils asserted the inalienable rights of 
the empiic; and, in his life and death, Ra- 
venna,'*'’ as well as Rome, w’as numbered in the 
list of his metropolitan cities. The sovereignty 
of the Exarchate melted away in the hands of 
the popes: they found in the archbislions of 
Ravenna a dangerous and domestic rival ; the 
nobles and people disdained the yoke of a priest ; 
and, in the disorders of the times, they could 
only retain the memory of an ancient claim, 
V. Inch, in a more prosperous age, they have re- 
vived and realised. 

Fraud is the resource of weakness 

I • 1 ^i X il 1 Foreer. of the 

anil cunning; and the strong, though donation of 
ignoiant, barbarian, was often en- 
tangkd in tlie net of sacerdotal policy. The 
Vatican and Lateran were an arsenal and manu- 
facture, which, according to the occasion, have 
produced or concealed a various collection of 
false or genuine, of corrupt or suspicious, acts, 
as they tended to promote tlie interest of the 
Roman church. Before the end of the eiglith 
century, some apostolical scribe, perhaps the no- 
torious Isidore, composed the decretals, and the 
donation of Constantine, the two magic pillars 
of tlie spiritual and temporal mouarchv of the 
popes This memorable donation was intro- 
duceil to the world by an epistle of Adrian the 
First, who exliorts Charlemagne to imitate the 
liberality, and revive the name, of the great 
Const.mtine.'-'’ Accordingto the legend, the first 
of the Christian emperuis was healed of the le- 
prosy, and purified in tlie waters of baptism, by 
St SiE'ester. the Roman bishop ; and never was 
physician more gloriously recompensed. His 
royal piosdyte witluiic-w from the seat and pa- 
trimony of St. Peter; declared his resolution 
of founding a new capital in the East; and re- 
signeil to the popes tlie free and perpetual sove- 
reignty of Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the 

r.r» rr>»tcb TiP<;r!-->ne'l 'Fi? , A. r> S17, Xo 7. Muriton, Annali. 
torn VI !• tr U.'cr-n < h.,ro_T.ii>im i, ji 5V, 31., , but I see 
no r»*i--oniliI'* ot.-w.tion to riitr.e jiniict", so trevly tlii-posing of what 
w 1 .. not ih-ir .ivi n. 

i.fl < b irl. t-'d and ribmni’.l from the prop-ietor, Ha 

dr.in 1 the mos,in s nt the pi1 n e ot iv iveni’i, for the Ueroration ot 
Aiv. 1,1 ‘ ha'-etleti .«! < Ljn.r. '.7- p. iiJl ) 

b7 The {M)i>e, often minpl nn or the usurp it .ms of I..eo of Ravenna 
(CodeT t arohii Epi^r. vi, '.s, p ‘ain— 'J(I7 ). si corpus >t. An 
ri-ee hriiiT. irertniiii St P, tn bir liuni.i."it, ncipi.iipiam nos Homani 

S ontihc»?s siv SHbjii-issent ( Viru'ilu', I ilier Puntificalis, m fscriptors* 
le*-um Iti'. i^om ii pir? i. p. Iii7.t. 

f.H l’i'^-.inii> i on-tintino n, ismo, per euii; Isrsititem 's. R. Ecc'e«i3 
e'evata et exait-nta e-t, it po-ostaiem in hi. Hesperia' pariihU' largiri 
dijni'U- I'st - - t I , • . , \ 

M isfev 1 ir-.li 1 ■ : i i ■ 

A 1) l:i, \. .... 

who horro’vwl > i • r 

was -.rrorTit' t ■ « : »• . I .. 

lud ’ r '••taok, vnU a tew sheets of pai>er were sold for much wealiii 
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West.^'^ Thib fiction was productive of the most 
beneficial effects The Greek princes were con- 
\ictodof the guilt of usurpation ; and the revolt 
of Gregory was the claim of his lawful iiiherit- 
iuice. Tlie popes w ere deli\ ered from their debt 
of gratitude ; and the nominal gifts of the Carlo- 
singians were no more than tfie just and irre- 
\ocabIe restitution of a scanty portion of the ec- 
clesiastical state. The sovereignty of Rome no 
longer depended on the choice of a fickle people ; 
and the successors of St. Peter and Constantine 
were invested with the purple and prerogatives 
of the Cajsars. So deep was the ignorance and 
credulity of the times, that the most absurd of 
fables was received, with equal reverence, in 
Greece and in France, and is still enrolled among 
the decrees of the canon law.^o The empeiors, 
and the Romans, were incapable of discerning a 
forgery, that subverted their rights and freedom; 
and the only opposition proceeded from a Sabine 
monastery, w hich, in the beginning of tlie tw'elfili 
century, disputed the trutii and \alidity of the 
donation of Constantine."' In the revival of 
letters and liberty tins fictitious deed was trans- 
pierced by the pen of Laurentius Valla, the pen 
of an eloquent critic and a Roman patriot."'^ 
His contemporaries of tlie fifteenth century were 
astonished at his sacrilegious boldness ; yet such 
is the silent and irresistible progress of reason, 
that before the end of the next age, the fable was 
rejected by the contempt of historians "■> and 
poets, ?•* and the tacit or modest censure of the 
advocates of the Roman church.'^ The popes 
themselves have indulged a smile at the credu,- 
lity of the vulgar ; but a false and obsolete 
title still sanctifies their reign ; and, by the same 
fortune which has attended the decivtals and the 
Sibylline oracles, the edifice luis vubsi^ied after 
the foundations have been undermincvl. 

Restoration of While tlic popcs cstabUdiod in 
Italy their freedom and dominion, 
the images, the first cause of their 
revolt, were restoreil in the Eastern 
empire."? Under the reign of Constantine tlic 
Fifth, the union of civil and ecclesiastical power 
had overthrown the tree, without extirpating the 
root, of superstition. Tlic idols, for such they 

61 Fabnrius rBitiliot. Grace- tom- vi. yi. i — 7.) has onmnerate«1 the 
several ed,tionv of thi. Att, in Oreek and I -’tin. Th>* onw »hch 
I-vareuriK Valla rt'i Ue» and n-ftite,, api'car, to l>e taken either from 
the '(jiinons Act' "t st- siU-e.ter or from Grattan’* IVcreej to whub, 

, . pope 

5 • > ' s • ni-ali 
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are no-w impnM'ned (Mnr.aiori, Si. npt.iri'' K. 1. toni. i. p»T'ti 
p 2iih.) hj the timid j’ohcv nf the rourt of lUnne and th, 
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correctly pubii;>he>l from the author’s. Ms aiia printed in fijur \ Aaint-y 


were now held, w’ere secretly cherished by tlie 
order and the sex most prone to devotion; and 
the fond alliance of the monks and females 
obtained a final victory over the reason and 
authoiity ot man. l^eo tlie Fourth maintained 
with less rigour the religion of his father and 
grandfather ; but his >\ife, the fair and ambitious 
Irene, had imbibed the zeal of the Athenians, 
the heirs of the idolatry, rather than the I'liilo- 
sophy, of their ancestors. During the life of 
her husband, these sentiments were infiaincd bv 
danger and dissimulation, and she could only 
labour to protect and promote some favourite 
monks whom she drew from their caverns, and 
seated on the metropolitan thrones of the East. 
But as soon as she reigned in her ow n name 
[ and that of her son, Irene more seriously under- 
took the ruin of the Iconoclasts : and the first 
step of her future persecution was a general 
edict for liberty of conscience. In the restor- 
ation of the monks, a thousand images w ere 
exposed to the public veneration ; a thousand 
legends were invented of their sufterings and 
miracles. By the opportunities of death or re- 
moval, the episcopal seats werejudiciously filled; 
the most eager competitors for earthly or celes- 
tial favour anticipated and flattered the judg- 
ment of their sovereign ; and the promotion ot 
her secretary Tarasius gave Irene the patriaren 
of Constantinople, and the command of the 
Oriental church. But the decrees of a general 
council could only be repealed by a similar as- 
sembly: the Iconoclasts whom she convened, 
were bold in possession, and aveise to debate; . 
and the feeble voice of the bishops was rc-eclioed 
by the more formidable clamour of the soltliers 
and people of Con'.tantinople. The delay and 
intrigues of a year, the reparation of the disaf- 
fected troops, and tlie choice of Nice vi ith <r.a 
for a second ortliodox synod, re- 
moved these obstacles ; und the opis- -> 
copal conscience was again, alter <Ht 25. 
the Greek fashion, in the hands of the prince. 
No more than eighteen days were allowed for 
the consummation of tliis important vvoik: tlie 
Iconoclasts appeared, not as judges, but as 
criminals or penitents : the scene was decorated. 


In qnaito, xmder the name of Friburgo, 1773 (lator.ad'Itahx, torn, i. 
p as 7 -■>953. 
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by tlie legates of pope Adrian and the Eastern 
patriarchs," ' tlie decrees were framed by the 
president Tarasius, and ratitied by the acclama- 
tions and subscriptions of three hundred and 
fifty bishops. They unanimously pronounced, 
that tlie worship of images is agreeable to Scrip- 
ture and reason, to the fathers and councils of 
the church : but they hesitate whether that wor- 
ship be relative or direct j whether tlie Godhead, 
and the figure, of Christ, be entitled to the same 
mode of adoration. Of tliis second Niceiie 
council, the acts arc still extant; a curious 
monument of superstition and ignorance, of 
falsehood and folly. I shall only notice the 
judgment of tlie hi'-hops, on the comparative 
merit of image- worship and morality. A monk 
had concluded a truce with the d.cmon of forni- 
cation, on condition of interrupting his daily 
prayers to a picture that hung in liis cell. Ills 
scruples promptcrl him to consult the abbot. 
‘‘ Rather than abstain from adoring Christ and 
his Mother in their holy images, it ■would be 
“ better for you,” replied the casuist, “to enter 
“ every lirothel, and \isit every prostitute, in the 
** city.”^^ 

F nai For the honour of orthodoxy, at 

nu'iu ot MUiies least thc orthodow of the Roman 
Theviort church. It IS somcn hat unfortunate, 

A D. s4i. princes wlio conviuifd 

tlie two councils of Nice are both stained \vith 
thc blood of their sons. The second of these 
assemblies was approved and rigorously executed 
by the despotism of Irene, and she refused her 
• adversaries the toleration which at first she had 
granted to her friends. During the five suc- 
ceeding reigns, a period of thirty-eight years, 
thc contest was maintained, with unabated rage 
and various success, between the worshippers 
and the breakers of the images ; but I am not 
inclined to pursue with minute diligence the 
repetition of the same events. Nicephorus al- 
lowed a general liberty of spcecli and practice; 
and the only virtue of his reign is accused liv 
tlie monks as the can've of his temporal and 
eternal perdition. Super>tition and weakness 
formed the character of IMichael the Firrt, but , 
the ‘-aints and images were iiicapalile of sup- 
porting their votary on the throne. In tlie 
purple, Leo tile Fifth as'-erted the name and 
religion of an Armenian ; and the idols, with 
their seditious adherent^, were condemned to a 
second exile. Tiieir applause would h.ive sanc- 
tified the murder of an imjJious tyrant, but liis 
as^as^in and succes-or, the .Second illithael, was 
tainted from his liirth with the I'hrvgian he- 
resies- he attempted to mediate between the 
contending jiarties ; and the intractable spirit of 
tJie Catholics insensibly cart him into the oppo- 


site scale. Ills moderation was guarded by 
timidity ; but his son Tlieoj)!)!!!!'. alike ignorant 
of fear and pity, was the last and most cruel of 
the Iconoclasts. The enthusiasm of the times 
ran stiongly against fhein ; and the emperors, 
who stemmed tiie torrent, were exasperated and 
punished by the public liatred. After the death 
of Theophiliis, the final victory of the images 
was achieved by a second female, his widow 
Theodora, whom he left tlie guardian of the 
empire. Her measures were bold an<l decisive. 
Tlie fiction of a tardy re])entance absolved the 
fame and the soul of her deceased husband : the 
sentence of the Iconoclast patriarch was com- 
■ mutetl from the loss of his eyes to a whipping 
of two hundred lashes: the bishops trembled, 
the monks shouted, and the festival of orthodoxy 
pre-serves the annual memory of the triumph of 
tile images. A single question yet remained, 
whether they are endowed with any proper and 
inherent sanctity : it was agitated by the Greeks 
of the eleventli century;®* and as this oiiinion 
has the strongest recommendation of alisurdity, 

I am surprised that it was not more explicitly 
decided in the affirmative. In the West, pope 
Adrian thc First accepted and announced the 
decrees of the Nicene assembly, which is now 
revered by the Catholics as the seventh in rank 
of the general councils, Rome and Italy were 
docile to the voice of their father; but the 
grcMtcst part of the Latin Christians were far 
beliind in the race of superstition. 

The churches of France, Germany, t*i'- iri.i'-,. mil 
England, and Spain, steered a rnid- a. nVyi*)”*’ 
die course between tlie adoration 
and the destruction of images, which they ad- 
mitted into their temples, not as objects of 
worship, but as lively and useful memorials of 
faith and history*. An angry book of contro- 
versy was composed and published in the name 
of Cliarlemagne ; *5- under bis authority a synod 
of tlircc hundred bishops was assembled at 
Frankfort ; they blamed the fury of the Icono- 
clasts, but they pronounced a more severe cen- 
sure against the superstition of the Greeks, and 
tile decrees of their pretended council, which 
was long despised by the barlKirians of the 
\\est.'* Among them the woiship of images 
advanced with a silent and insensible progress; 
hut a large atonement is made for their hesi- 
tation and delay, liy the gross idolatry of the 
ages which precede the reformation, and of the 
ciiuntries, both in Europe and America, which 
are still immersed in tlie gloom of superstition. 

It was after thc Nicene synod, „ , 

anu under the reign of the pious Tux.nottiie 
Irene, that the popes consummated ^’[^enrrmi.iro. 
the separation of Rome and Italy, 
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^entbT Eneeliert to pope Hadrian I who answereil them by a ffrandis 
el Terb-rv* epiitoia jl oncil tom viij- p. I'i" ). '1 he CaToiine. pro- 

pose 1 20 objtctions aeainst the Nicent. sviixi, and such w ords .t' these 
are the ilow,^ of their rhetorii — dcmentiani - - - jjrisca* Oontilitaiis 
ol»soletum iTr<irem - - . . . araumet'ti insanivsima ft absiirdisaima 
- • - - densjone duma'in’Enins, iSii- &c. 

SV Tlie a.semhlics ot ( harleiiiagTie were political, as well as eccle- 
suustic it . ami the three hundmi memlwis iSat .Vletander, . 'lU- 
F’ tl’ ^ '■oted at Frankfort must mclude not only the 

bishops, b It the ab‘ ots. and rveu the principal laymen. 

''4 «Jui supra sanctji-vima patres no. in (epiv.upi’>t sacerdotes) win*. 
nuviis s»rTitiuin tt a*l<.rati.'neT>i iniasnnuin reniientes co’itcmp'enmt, 
atiiuc '-••nseiit'wtes condtmnav^Tunt H oiuli. foni. ix p. li'l. I'a- 
noii 1 ! Frm. kf^rd.) A p.dcmic mu't I'e h.ird.heart«i mdeel, »ho 
d.x-s piry the etfort. of naromui, Fagi, Alexander, MaimlwurbS 
«c. to elude tins uiiiugkj si-ntence. 
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by the translation of the empire to the less 
orthodox ('harleinagne. They wore com])ellod 
to choose between the ri\al nations- religion 
was not the sole motive of tl)eir cIkhco ; and 
wliile they dissembled the f.alings of tlieir 
fi lends, they beheld, with reluctance and sus- 
])icion, the Catholic \irtues of their foes. The 
ditference of language and manners had per- 
j)etuated tlie enmity of the two capitals ; and 
they were alienated fiom each other by the 
hostile opposition of seventy years. In that 
schism the Romans had tasted of freedom, and 
the popes of sovereignty : their suhnussion 
would have exposed them to the revenge of a 
jealous tyrant ; and the revolution of Italy had 
betrayed the impotence, as well as the tviarny, 
of the Bjzantine couit. The Greek empdois 
had restored the images, hut they liad not le- 
stoivd the Calabiian e^'tates ''j and the lllMian 
diocese,"'^ which the locnocla'-ts had toriiawaN 
from the successors of St. IVter; ami poj)e 
Adrian thieatens tlurn with a sentence of ex- 
communication unless they speedih abjure this 
practical heresy.^' The Greeks were now- 
orthodox, but their religion might be tainted 
by the breath of the reigning nionarcli : the 
Flanks were now contumacious; but a dis- 
cerning eye might discern their approaching 
conversion from the use, to the adoration, of ! 
images. The name of Charlemagne was stained 
by the polemic acrimony of his scribes; but the 
conqueror himself conformed, with the temper 
of a statesman, to the various practice of France 
and Italy. In his four pilgrimages or visits to 
the Vatican, he emliraced the popes in the com- 
munion of friendship and piety; knelt before 
the ttMiib, and con^cfiueiuly before the image, 
of the apostle; and ji)ineil, without ^cniple, in 
all the piaveiN .rid pioccssions of the Roman i 
liturgy. Mould piudence or gi.ititmle allow 
tlie pontilf> to rtuuunce their benefactor? Had 
they a right to .dieiiate hia gift <jf the Exaiih.ite? 
Had they jumer to abolish his government of 
Koine? The title of patrician was belov' the 
merit and greatness of Cliarlcmagne ; and it 
was only by reviving the Vestern einjiire that 
they could pay their obligations or secure their 
establishment. By this decisive measure they ; 
v\ould finally eradicate the claims of the Creeks- 
from the deliaseinent of a provincial town, the 
m-ijesty of Rome would be restored : the I.atin ! 
Christians would be united, under a supreme j 


I head, in their ancient metropolis ; and the con- 
querors of the M*est would receive their cio%\n 
t.mn the successors of St. I’eter. The Roman 
chiucli would accpiire a zealous and respectable 
.ulv«)cate; ami. uiuler the sh.alow- of tlie Cario- 
vingian pov%er, the bishop might exercise, with 
honour and safety, the government of the 
city.^^J 

Before the ruin of Paganism in r, rnrationot 
Rome, the comjietition for a v' eulrhy ‘ u in.ui.e 
bisliopric had often been productive oi* 

of tumult and bloodshed. The 'irivo, 
people was less numerous, but the -.i..-. 

times were more savage, the prize more im- 
jioitant, and the chair of St. Peter was fiercely 
disputed by the leading ecclesiastics whoasjiired 
to the rank of sovereign. The reign of Adrian 
tlie First surpasses the mcasuie of past or suc- 
ceeiling ages;'^-* the walls of Rome, the sacred 
patrimony, the ruin of the Lombards, and the 
friendship of Charlemagne, were the trophies of 
his fame: he secretly edified the throne of his 
successors, and displayed in a narrow space tlie 
virtues of a great prince. His memory was re- 
vered; but in the next election, a jiriest of the 
Lateral!, Leo the Third, was preferred to the 
nephew and the favourite of Adrian, whom he 
had promoted to the first dignities of the church. 
Their acquiescence or repentance disguised, 
above four years, tlie blackest intention of re- 
venge, till the day of a procession, when a 
furious band of conspirators dispersed the un- 
armed multitude, and assaulted with blows and 
wounds the sacred person of the pope. But 
their enterprise on his life or liberty was disap- 
pointed, pel haps by their own confusion and 
remorse. Leo wa^ left for dead on the ground; 
on his levival from the swoon, the etlect of hi-i 
loss «)f Idootl, ho locovored his speech and sight ; 
aiul this natur<i] event was imprewed to the 
loiraoulous restoration of his eyes and tongue, 
of which lie had been deprived, twice deprived, 
by the knife of the assassins.''^ From his jirison 
he escaped to the Vatican ; the duke of Spoleto 
Iiastcned to his rescue ; Charlemagne sympa- 
thised in his injury, and in his camp of Pader- 
born ill M’estplialia accepted, or solicited, a visit 
fjom the Roman pontiff. Leo repassed the 
Alps with a commission of counts and bishops, 
tlie guards of his safety and the judges of his 
innocence; and it was not without reluctance, 
that the conqueror of the Saxons delaj ed till 
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the ensuin'; year the personal discharge of this 
pious office. lu liis fourth and last pilgrimage, 
he was rccci\ed at Koine with the due honours 
of king and patrician ; Leo was pennitted to 
purge himself by oath of the crimes imputed to 
hi^ charge: his enemies were silenced, and the 
sacrilegious attempt against his life was punished 
by the mihl and insutlicient penalty of exile. 
On the festival of Christmas, the last year of the 
eighth century, Charlemagne appeared in tJie 
cliurch of St. Feter ; and, to gratify t!ie vanity 
of Rome, he had exchanged the simple dress of 
his country for the habit of a patiician.' - After 
the celebration of the holy mysteries, Leo sud- 
denly placed a precious crown on his head,i'j 
and the dome resounded with the acclamations 
of the people, “ Long life and victory to Charles, 
“ the most pious Augustus, crowned by God 
“ the great and ])acific emperor of the Romans!” 
I’he head and body of Charlemagne were con- 
secrated by the royal unction ; after the example 
of the Caesars, he was saluted or adored by the 
pontiff ; his coronation oath represents a pro- 
mise to maintain the faith and privileges of the 
church ; and the first fruits were paid in his 
rich offerings to the shrine of the apostle. In 
his familiar conversation, the emperor protested 
his ignorance of tlio intentions of Leo, which he 
would have disappointed l)y his absence on tliat 
memorable day. But the preparations of tlie 
ceremony must have disclosed the secret ; and 
the journey of Charlemagne reveals lus know- 
ledge and expectation: he had acknowledged 
that the Imperial title was the object of his am- 
bition, and a Roman synod had pronounced, 
tliat it was the only adequate reward of liis 
merit and services.' + 

Rei^n and The appellation of great has been 

bestowed, and sometimes de- 
a.D.7os-su. served, but Charlemagne is the 
only prince in whose favour the title lias been 
indissolubly blended with the name. That 
name, v^ith the addition of saints is inserted in 
the Roman calendar; ami the saint, bv a rare 
fi-Jiciry, i-5 crowned with the praises of tiie his- 
tolIa^^ and jiliilosojiher*. of an enlightened age.^^^ 
His n o/ merit is doubtless enhanced bv the bar- 
baii'in of the nation and the times fiom whuh 
he emerged . but the appartnt magnitude of an 
object is likewise enlarged by an unequal com- 
parison ; and the rums of Falmyra derive a 
casual splendour from the nakedness of the sur- 
rounding desert. Without injustice to liis fame, 


I may discern some blemislics in flie sanctity 
and greatnc->s of the restorer of tiio ^^’estern 
empire. Of his moral virtues, chastity is not 
the most consjiicuous but the public happi- 
ness couhi not be materially injured by his nine 
wives or concubines, the varitms indulgence of 
meaner or more transient amours, tlie multitude 
of his bastards whom lie bestowed on the church, 
and die long celibacy and licentious manners of 
ids daughters,^/ whom the father was suspected 
of loving with too fond a passion. I shall be 
sc.arcely permitted to accuse the ambition of a 
conqueror; but in a day of equal retribution, 
the sons of his brother Carloman, the Merovin- 
gian princes of Aquitain, and the four thousand 
five hundred Saxons who were beheaded on the 
same spot, would have something to allege 
against the justice and humanity of Charle- 
magne. His treatment of the vanquished 
Saxons 98 was an abuse of«the right of conquest ; 
bis laws w’cre not less sanguinary than his arms, 
and in the discussion of his motives, whatever 
is subtracted from bigotry must be imputed 
to temper. The sedentary reader is amazed 
by his incessant activity of mind and body; and 
his subjects and enemies were not less aston- 
idied at his sudden presence, at the moment 
when they believed him at the most distant ex- 
tremity of the empire; neither peace nor war, 
nor summer nor w inter, were a season of repose; 
an<l our fancy cannot easily reconcile the annals 
of his reign witli the geograjihy of liis expeditions. 
But this activity was a national, rather than a 
personal virtue ; tlie vagrant lifeof a Frank was 
spent in thechace, in pilgrimage, in military ad- 
ventures; and the journeys of Charlemagne wore 
distinguished only by a more numerous train and 
a more important purpose. His military renown 
must be tried by the scrutiny of his troops, lii", 
enemies, and his actions. Alexander conquered 
with tlie arms of Fliilip, but the two heroes who 
preceded Charlemagne, bequeathed him their 
n.amo, their examples, and the companions of 
their victories. At the head of his veteran and 
superior armies, he oppressed the savage or de- 
generate nation's, who were incapable of coii- 
feiieratiug for their common safetv : nor did he 
ever encounter an equal antagonist in numbers, 
in discipline, or in arms. The science of war has 
been lost and revived with the arts of peace; but 
his campaign^ are not illustrated by any siege or 
battle of singular difficulty and success; and he 
niiglit behold, with envy, tlie Saracen trophies of 
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his grandfather. After iiis Spaiiisli expedition, 
his rear-guard was defeated in the Pjrena'an 
mountains ; and the soldiers, wliose situation w as 
irretrievable, and wliose \alour was useless, might 
accuse, with their last Ineath, the want of skill or 
caution of their general. '-' I touch witli rever- 
ence the laws of Charlemagne, so highly ap- 
plauded by a respectable judge. They compose 
not a system, but a scries, of occasional and mi- 
nute edicts, for the correction of abuses, the re- 
formation of manners, the economy of his farms, 
the care of his poultry, and even the sale of his 
eggs. He wished to improve the laws and the 
character of the Franks; and his attempts, how- 
ever feeble and imperfect, are deserving of praise : 
the inveterate evils of the times were suspended 
or mollified by hxs government ; but in his in- 
stitutions I can seldom discover the geneial views 
and the immortal spirit of a legislator, who sur- 
vives himself for the benefit of posterity. The 
union and stability of his empire depended on 
the life of a single man ; he imitated the dan- 
gerous practice of dividing his kingdoms among 
his sons ; and, after his numerous diets, the whole 
constitution was left to fluctuate between the 
disorders of anarchy and despotism. His esteem 
for the piety and knowledge of the clergy tempted 
him to intrust that aspiring order with temporal 
dominion and civil jurisdiction; and his son 
Lewis, when he was stripped and degraded by 
the bishops, might accuse, in some measure, the 
imprudence of his father. His law s enforced the 
imposition of tithes, because the daemons had 
proclaimed in tlie air that the default of pay- 
ment had been the cause of the scarcity. 

The literary merits of Charlemagne arc attested ' 
by the foundation of sciiook, the intnxUiction ‘ 
of arts, the works which were publi'shcd in hi-s 
name, and his familiar connection witli the , 
subjects and strangers whom lie imltL-l to hi-' 
court to educate both the prince and people. Hi-. ^ 
own studies were tardy, laborious, and imporfet t ; 
if he spoke Latin, and under-stood Greek, he de- ; 
rived the rudiments of knowledge from convers- ■ 
ation, rather than from books ; and, in his mature ! 
age, the emperor strove to acquire the practice of 
writing, which every peasant now learns in his in- 1 
fancy, The grammar and logic, the music ami | 
astronomy, of the times, were only cultivated as i 
the handmaids of superstition ; but the curiosity | 
of the human mind must ultimately tend to its i 
improvement, and the encouragement of k-andng ; 
reflects the purest and most pleasing lustre on ■ 


! the character of Charlemagne. The dignity 
of his person,^^^^ the length of his reign, the 
prosperity of ids anus, the vigour of his govern- 
ment, ami the re\L'rence of distant nations, dis- 
tinguish hiuUioin the royal crowd; and Europe 
dates a new .era fi oin his lestoratiou of the 
Western empiic. 

That empire was not unworthy of 
its title; "’J and some of the fairest 
kingdoms of Europe were tlie pa- ^ 
tiiniony or conquest of a prince, wlio lei^j^ned 
at the same time in Fiance, Spain, Italy, Ckr- 
inanv', and Hungary. i I. The Roman piovince 
of Gaul had hecii transformed into the name and 
monarchy of France; but, in the decay of the 
itierovingian line, its limits were contracted by 
the independence of the Biitons and the revolt 
of Aqiiditin. Charlemagne pursued, and confined, 
the llritoiis on the shores of tlie ocean ; and that 
ferocious tribe, whose origin and language are so 
diflercnt from the French, was chastised by the 
imposition of tribute, hostages, and peace. After 
^ a long and evasive contest, the rebellion of the 
dukes of Aquitain was punished by the forfeiture 
of their province, tlieir liberty, and their lives. 
Harsh and rigorous would have been such treat- 
ment of ambitious governors, who liad too faith- 
fully copied the mayors of the palace. But a 
recent discovery has proved that these un- 
h«appy princes were tlie last and lawful heirs of 
the blood and sceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, 
from the brother of Dagobert, of the Merovin- 
gian bouse. Their ancient kingdom was reduced 
to the duchy of Gascoigne, to the counties of 
Fesenzac aud Arniagnac, at tlie foot of the Py- 
renees ; their race was ]nopagate(l till the bo- 
ginnuig of the sixtoentii CLiUiirv ; and, after 
survivin-^ tlwir CatloMiig,.''! tvr.mt''. t!a.\ were 
Tc^erv-.d t«> kel tie I’-j' . -111.0. tu* the f.ivuUi-, of 
a third (lyna ty. i'y ihe le-iuiiou of AqUxi.un, 
Fiance wms eiihirevl to it-' pie-'cnt boundarie', 
with the luldir'oi.-^ of the Xetherl aids and Sjiaiii, 
as far a-srbe Uhine. II. The Sira- ^ 

Cells had been expslkd fioin France 
by tlie gramhaths-r and father of Charlemagne ; 
but they still possessed the greatest part of 
Spain, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Pyre- 
nees. Amidst their civil divisions, an Arabian 
emir of Saragossa implored his protection in the 
diet of Paderbom. Charlemagne undertook the 
expedition, restored the emir, and, without dis- 
tinction of faith, impartially crushed the resist- 
ance ofthc Christians, and rewarded the obedience 


99 In this artmn the fairunr. RuU'ind, Rnl-indo, Orl.ardo, wss sU.n 
— - ( uni comjilunl'U' sin- '■i.e thv truth lu F^tn-h »ri'i h p. "il , 
and the falile m an 'U> Supplement uf M tiuHinl ('••in. m. 
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and service of the ^lahometans. In his absence 
he instituted the Spanish march , which ex- 
tended from the P} renecs to the river Ebro : 
Barcelona was the residence of the French go- 
vernor. lie possessed the counties of UohhUoh 
and Catahnna ; and the infant kingdoms of 
Xavarre and An'agnn were subject to his juris- 
diction. III. As king of the Loiu- 
bards, and patrician of Rome, he 
reigned over tlie greatest part of Italy, i'*’ a 
tract of a tliousand miles from the Alps to the 
borders of Calabria. The duchy ai hcncL'cntumt 
a Lombard fief, liad spread, at the expense of 
the Greeks, over the modern kingdom of Na- 
ples. But Arrechis, the reigning duke, refused 
to be included in the slavery of his country; 
assumed the independent title of prince ; and 
opposed his sword to the Carlovingian mon- 
archy. His defence was firm, his submission 
was not inglorious, and the emperor was content 
with an easy tribute, the demolition of his for- 
tresses, and the acknowledgment, on his coins, of 
a supreme lord. The artful flattery of his son 
Grimoald added the appellation of father, but 
he asserted his dignity with prudence, and Be- 
neventum insensibly escaped fiom the French 
yoke. ^ IV. Charlemagne was the first who 
united Germany under tlie same 
(jennany, j^^eptte. The name of Oncntid 
France is preserved in the cii cle of Franconin / 
and the people of Hesse and Thuringia weie 
recently incorporated with the victors, by the 
conformity of religion and government. I'he 
Alemannii so formidable to the Romans, wcie 
the faithful vassals and confederates of tlie 
Franks; and their country was inscribed within 
the modern limits of Alsace, Swabia, and SwU^ 
%erland- The Bavanans, vvitii a similar indul- 
gence of their laws and manners, were le'"> 
patient of a master • the repeated treu'.ons <if 
Tasillo Justified the abolition of tlieir hereditary 
dukes; and their power wa-^ shared among the 
counts, who judged amlguaidcd that impeit uit 
frontier. But the north of Germany, fiom die 
Rhino and beyond the FlbL, was s,till Ii(>,.Ile 
and Pagan; nor wa*- it till ;h\er a war of thlity- 
three years tliat tiie Sixun-, lowed umkr tl-e 
yoke of Chri>t an<l of Cj. ai iLinagne. Theiihd-^ 
and their votaric'. were extirpated . tlie fouiiil- 
ation of eight bi^hopiic'. of IMun'-ter. O-.u i- 
burgh, Paderborii, and of Bumeii. 

Verden, Hildeslieim, ami Halberstadt, (Lfine, 
on either side of (ho the bouiuK of 

ancient Saxon) • tiie>e cpi'-C'tpal scat, WL-iethe 
first schools and cities of tJiat savage land ; and 
the religion and humanity of tlie children 
atoned, in some degree, for the massacre of the 
parents. Bev md the Elbe, the Sian, or Scla- 
vonians, of sii.iilar niauneis and variou'. de- 
nominations, overspread the modem liominums i 


of Prussia, Poland, and Bolicinia, and some 
transient mark*, of obi^ilieiice have tempted the 
French lustorian to extend the ompiie to the 
Bahic an«l the \dstula. The conque-.t or coii- 
veidon of those couutiies i-, of a more recent 
Age; but the first union of Boliemei with the 
Geimanic body may be jimtly ascribed to the 
arms of Chailemagne. V. He retaliated on 
the Avars, or Huns of Pannonia, 
the same calamities which they had 
inriictod on the nations. Their rings, the 
wooden foitifications which encircled their dls. 
tiicts and villages, were broken down by the 
triple ertbrt of a French army, that was poured 
into their country by land and water, through 
the Carpathian mountains and along the plain 
of the Danube. After a bloody conflict of 
eight years, the loss of some French generals 
was avenged by the slaughter of the most noble 
H uns : the relics of the nation submitted : the 
royal residence of the chagan was left desolate 
and unknovvm ; and the treasures, the rapine of 
two hundred and fifty years, enriched the vic- 
torious troops, or decorated the churches of 
Italy and Gaul. After the reduction of 
Pannonia, the empire of Charlemagne was 
bounded only by the conflux of the Danube 
with the Teyss and the Save : the provinces of 
Istiia, Libuniia, and Dalmatia, were an easy, 
though unprofitable, acces^ion; and it was an 
cfl'cct of his modcKition, tiiat he left the mari- 
time cities under ^tlie Jval or noniiiKil sovei Lignty 
of the Greeks. But tlie -,0 (IGtant pus'-esslous 
added more to tlic reputation, than to the power, 
of the Latin emperor: nor did he ri*,k any ec- 
clesiastical foundations to reclaim the barbarians 
from their vagrant life and idolatrous worship. 
Some canals of communication between tlic 
rivers, the Sadne and the Meuse, tlie Rhine and 
the Danube, were faintly attempted, i Their 
execution would liave vivified the empire; and 
nioie cost and labour were often wasted in the 
stiacture of a cathedral. 

If we retrace the outlines of this HisneiRhbuur^ 

* geographical picture, it will be seen ‘-'’‘•luio-,. 

! that theennpireuf the Fianks extended, between 

! ea-.t and west, from the Ebro to the Elbe or 

; \i>'t(4la; between the nerih i.ad ..outh. from the 

I iluchy of Beiieventum to the river Eyder, the 

* ])4-ipetual boundary <^f Geimany and Denmark. 

I rile persomtl atifl political importance of Char- 

I. niagne was magnitietl by the distress and 
division of the lest of Euiope. The islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland were disputed by a 
ciowdof piiaces of Saxon or Scottish origin ; 
aiitl, after the loss of Spain, tlie Christian and 
Gotiiic kingdom of Alphotro the Chaste was 
coufine*d to the n.irrow range of the Asturian 
mountains. Tliese petty sovereigns revered the 
power or virtue of the Carlovingian monarch, 


lOS The envemor; w rniints of thi- Spa march rccoittd from 
Charli-^ thp '“iinple al-mit rhi* v^>r an,! a jxuir f”frmre. the 

Sousillon, has been re( •'.erpei in IS! 2 tj thp ki'iir« .f frnnee ipit— 
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hvrtsr (Necker, Adnnrii>tri ii -i <'<•' l-.npi't-, ■•■rar i p. -'7‘* ' ; 
more people. Y>erhap^, and lioubtAss more n.ui ey, than the niauh 


f lit ita dC'ertu^, ut ne vp- ti;:ium 'lui.i m hinnanT hahifatinnh appa- 
rr'f l.jta in h.jc belio Hunnorum nxinlif j>i fit, tot.i g'ona rie- 
t.uit, oiniu^ pcc-uma et congesti ei lijnt,'o terniiore thes<ian direpti 
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implored the honour and support of his alliance, 
and styled him their common parent, the sole 
and supreme emperor of the West.'t-^ He 
maintained a more equal intercourse ^vith the 
caliph Ilaiun al Rashid, -whose dominion 
stretched fiom Africa to India, and accepted 
from his ambassadors a tent, a tvater-clock, an 
elepliant, and the keys of the holy sepulchre. 
It is not easy to conceive the private friendship 
of a Frank and an Arab, who were strangers 
to each other’s person, and language, and re- 
ligion : but their public correspondence w as 
founded on vanity, and their remote situation 
left no room for a competition of interest. Two 
thirds of the Western empire of Rome were 
subject to Charlemagne, and the deficiency was 
amply supplied by his command of the inac- 
cessible or invincible nations of Germany. But 
in the choice of his enemies, we may be reason- 
ably surprised that he so often preferred the 
poverty of the nortlx to the riches of the soutli. 
The three-and-thirty campaigns laboriously con- 
sumed in the woods and morasses of Germany, 
would have sufficed to assert the amplitude of 
his title by the expulsion of the Greeks from 
Italy and the Saracens from Spain. The w'eak- 
ness of the Greeks would have ensured an easy 
victory : and the holy crusade against the Sa- 
racens would have been prompted by glory and 
revenge, and loudly justified by religion and 
policy. Perhaps, in lus expeditions beyond the 
Rhine and the Elbe, he aspired to save his mon- 
archy from the fate of the Roman empire, to 
disarm the enemies of civilised society, and to 
eradicate the seed of future emigrations. But 
it has been wdsely observed, that in a light of 
precaution, all conquest muNt be inelfectual, 
unless it could be uni% ersal ; since the increa-'ing 
circle must be involved in a larger sphere of 
hostility, s 15 Xhe subjugation of Gennany witl>- 
drew tlie veil which had so long concealed the 
continent or islands of Scandinatia from the 
knowledge of Europe, and awakened the torpid 
courage of their barbarous natives. The liercest 
of the Saxon idolaters escaped from the Cluis- 
tian tyrant to their brethren of the North ; the 
Ocean and Mediterranean were covered with 
their piratical fleets; and Charlemagne beheld 
with a sigh the destructive progress of the Nor- 
mans, who, in less than seventy years, precipi- 
tated the fall of his race and monarchy. 

, Had the pope and the Romans 

Hjs<raccessors, .... 

A.i)8i4— S'?? revived the primitive constitution, 
tlie titles of emperor and Augustus 
9S7 m France. confeiTcd on Charlemagne for 

the terra of his life ; and his successors, on each 
vacancy, must have ascended the throne by a 
formal or tacit election. But the association of 
his son Lewis the Pious asserts tlic independent 
right of monarchy and conque-'t, and the em- 
peror seems on this occasion to have foreseen 
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and prevented the latent claims of the clergy. 
The roval vouth was commanded 

, * , ' , , A.D. S13 

to take the crown from the altar, 

and with his own hands to place it on his he.ad, 
as a gift whkh lie laid from Ciod, his father, and 
the nation. ^ The same ceremony was repeated, 
thougli witli loss energ\, in the subsequent as'-o- 
ciations of Lothaire and Lewis the Second; the 
Carlovingian sceptre was tiansmittcd from fatlar 
to son m a lineal descent of four generations; 
and the ambition of the popes was reiluced to tlie 
empty honour of crowning and anointing tlnse 
hereditary princes who w ere already in^ ested w ith 
their power and dominions. The ^ 
pious Lewis sur\ived his brothers, i'nu». 
and embraced the whole empire of sn-.s40. 
Charlemagne ; but the nations and the nobles, 
his bishops and his children, quickly discerned 
that this mighty mass was no longer inspired by 
the same soul; and the foundations w'ere under- 
mined to the centre, while the external surface 
was yet fair and entire. After a war, or liattle, 
which consumed one hundred thousand Franks, 
the empire was divided by treaty between his three 
sons, who had violated every filial and fraternal 
duty. The kingdoms of Germany j 

and France were for ever separated ; -t- !>• 84u-i>56. 
the provinces of Gaul, between the Rhone and 
the Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine, were as- 
signed, with Italy, to the Imperial dignity of 
Lothaire. In the partition of his share, Lorraine 
and Arles, two recent and transitory kingdoms, 
were bestowed on the younger children ; and 
Lew'is the Second, his eldest son, 
was content with tlie realm of Italy, i' 
the proper and «;ufficient patrimony of a Roman 
emperor. On his death, w itliout any male ismie, 
the vac.int throne was disputed liy his uncles 
and cousins, and the popes most de\teii;usly 
seized the occadon of judging tlie ilainis and 
merits of the candid.ites, ami of bestowing on 
the most obsequious, or most lil^oral, the Im- 
perial office of advocate of the Roman church. 
The dregs of tlio Carlo\ingiaii race no longer 
exhibited any symptoms of virtue or poxvor, and 
tile ridiculous epithets of thcitiW, the5^o/»??jtTtT, 
the^i^, and the .simple^ distinguished the tame 
and uniform features of a crowd of kings alike 
deserx ing of oblivion. By the failure of the col- 
lateral branches, the whole inheritance devolved 
to Charles the Fat, the last emperor of his fa- 
mily : his insanity authorised the desertion of 
Gennany, Italy, and France : he 
was deposed in a diet, and solicited 
his daily bread from the rebels by a.u. sss. 
whose contempt his life and liberty liad been 
spared, iVccording to the measure of their 
force, the governors, tlie bishops, and tlie lords, 
usurped the fragments of the flilling empire ; 
and s<»me preference was shown to the female 
or iUegitiaivito blood of Chai leinagne. Of the 

}. 1,5,-. ’ ? rrr-i'T’r O 
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greater part, the title anti po'ssossion were alike 
doubtful, and the merit was adequate to the 
contracted scale of tlieir dominions. Those who 
could appear w ith an army at the gates of Koine 
were crowned emperors in the Vatican ; but their 
modesty was more frequently satisfied with the 
ap])eUation uf kings of Italy ; and the w'hole 
term of sesenty-four years may be deemed a va- 
cancy, from the abdication of Charles the Fat to 
the establishment of Otho the First. 

Othokin-^of Othoti" ■vvas of the noble race of 
Uermanw:'. dukts of Saxony ; and if he 

^roi.Tiat^ the truly dt scondcd from Witikind, the 
pir^'. ad\crsary and proselyte of.Charle- 

A. I) OG'2. tlie posterity of a vantjuish- 

cd people w'ls exalted to reign over their con- 
querors, His father Henry the Fowler was 
elected, by tlie sutfiagc of the nation, to save 
and institute the kingdom of Germany. Its 
limits were enlarged on every side by his son, 
the first and greatest of the Othos. A j)ortion 
of Gaul to the west of the Rhine, along the 
banks of the INIeuse and the Mo'.eHe, was as- 
signed to the Germans, by wliosc blood and 
language it has been tinged since the lime of 
Caesar and Tacitus. Between the Rhine, the 
Rhone, and the Alps, the succcsmun of Otho 
acquired a vain supiemacy o^erthe broken king- 
doms of Buiguiidy and Aile>. In the North, 
Christianity was propagated by the sword of 
Otho, the conqueror and apostle of the Slavic 
nations of the Elbe and Oder : the marches of 
Brandenburgh an<l Sleswick were fortified with 
German colonies; and the king of Denmark, 
the dukes of Poland and Bohemia, confessed 
themselves his tributary vassals. At the head of 
a victorious army, he passed the Alps, subdued 
the kingdom of Italy, delivered the pope, aud 
for ever fixed the Imperial crown in the uai-m 
and nation of Germany. From that r.iemon’lde 
fera, two maxima of public jini-.priideneo w*.ie 
introduc'w-d by force and ratifi^- 1 {»y time . I. T" ;! 
tlie prince, who was tketed in the (.Tinian ('.kf, 
acquired, from tlnu instartt, the subj. ct kin ^,u.;ns 
of Iraiy and Kome, II. But that he m. :! t m>t 
legally as'-ume tlie titk-s <if tuqu’ror ami .Vn^us-. 
tus, till he had leceik . d tfie ciow n fj om t!:e h. ild-i 
of the Roman ponrlif. li' 

T-an,^ * Tlie liiiper.al dignity of Chade- 

aiVih'ltw'r" "‘1’^ aniuHii.ccd to the Ikist 

«r).rc,. by the alteiot.on of his s^yle ; '*cd 

instead of salutiiig his father-, the em- 

perors, he presumed to adotit the more equal and 
familiar appellation of brotiier. Perhaps in 
his connection with Irene he aspireil to the n-une 
of husband ; his embassy to Constantinople 
spoke the language of peace and friendship, and 


I miglit conceal a treaty of marriage with that 
j ainlntious piinccss', who had renounced the most 
, sacretl <laties of a mother. '1 he nature, the 
I duration, the probable consequences of such an 
union between twodi-tant <»nd dis-onant em- 
I pires, it is imp.oss’ble to conjecture; but the 
! un.uiimous siknee of the I.atin- may teach us to 
I suspect, that l!ie repot t was invented by the ene- 
mies of Iienc, to charge her with the guilt of 
betraying the church and state to the strangers 
of the West. 1-1 Tlic French ambassadors were 
j tlie spectators, and had nearly been tlie victims, 
of the conspiracy of Nicephorus, and the national 
j hatred. Constantinople w as exasperated by the 
j treason and sacrilege of ancient Rome ; a pro- 
1 verb, “ That the Franks W’ere good friends and 
I had neighbours,” wa^ in every one’s mouth ; 

: but it was dangerous to pro^oke a neighbour 
who might be tempted to reit'.rate, in tlie church 

■ of St. Sophia, the ceremony of Ids Impeiial coro- 
I nation After a tedious journey •'^f ciicuit and 

■ delay, the ambassadors of Xicephorus found him 
in his camp, on the b inks of the livei Sahi; and 

i Charlemague alfected to ctjufoimd tluir vanity 
by displ tying, in a Fianconi in \idage. the pomp, 

■ or at least the pride, of the B\zantinc palace.^-- 
' The Greeks were successively led through four 
' halls of aud. cnee : in the first they weie leady to 
' fall prostrate before a spkuKud personage, in a 

chair of state, till he informed them that he was 
I only a servant, the constable, or master of the 
I Iiorse of the emperor. The same mistake, and 
, the same answer, weic repeated in the apart- 
i ments of the count palatine, the steward, and the 
I chamberlain; and their impatience was gia- 

■ dually heightened, till the doors of the presence- 
. chamber weio tluown open, and they beheld the 
, genuine iminarch on his throne, enriched with 
I the foreign luxury which he despised, and en- 
I circled with the love and reverence of his victo- 

lious chiefs. A lieaty of peace and alliance w.i^ 
cinukukd lKt\»con the iwo eini>irt.s, and the 
, limit-, of tile L.ist ainl Vfost wtie dehnvd i«v tiie 
1 right of preso.it j)Ossc>sit)a. Ibit the Greeks 
soou foi-'tot t’.iis huniihatingequ.dltv, or remem- 
bered it only to iiate the bariKuiaiis bv wliom it 
was extorted. During the slioit union of virtue 
, a*‘d power, tliey Kspectfully saluted the avgusi 
(-Ijaik-iMg'ie wiMi tile rcelainatiuns of 6asi/cu.q 
ami empeiur ct the Rom.ius. .Vs soon as these 
' qn.ilitios wme sepuiateil in the {lersoii of his 
pion-. son, tue Byzantine letters weie inscribed, 

; lo tlie King, or, as he styles himself, the 
! “ Lniperor of the Franks and Lombards.” 

1 hen both power and virtue were extinct, they 
; despoiled Lewis the Second of his hereditary 
j title, and, witli the barbaioiis appellation of rex 


117 He w,T3 th» 5on of Otho. the son of I.i!(l.,Iph, in wlop f.i .,i,r 
theituchvof savins hdct been in.titJtKi, A O S'l',. Rn..t-c'v'. tl.c 

bto',Ta{iher -if i s£. Hnino (FJ-bii.jt. Uunas-iii.i- i "tun’' n:. 

Til! I) p. fi 7 '( ), v'lT.js a .pnnilid rh .ricter ot his f.in.ih. Aras-.rum 
stavl Usque ad hc.iiiiiiiim I'u-o.oriam oinnes n.ib.livi.m ; nnllus in 
«rum lirnntus, niilhi-i ileuentr lac ue rt’jientiir (apud StniMiim, 

Corji- H.sf Oen.t.in. p .lb i. let On., dim,; vUi Heurito Autuiiei 

not satisfied ..f hi:, de-cent from Wu.kzi.d. * 

IIS See the treatise of Conr.ngius ide Finibus Impeni Gennan.’i, 
Francofun- losn, m 4to i he re'iecLs the extrarurant and imiiniur 
srate of the ^Roiuin aiid^n nrloTinjtian einpires, and discissse-, with 
" ' ‘ ' ' Is, and her neiRhbours. 

^ number ( onrad I. and 

' ■ .a title which wa-. noser 

Italf-ins, VIuratoTi f.ir ui- 

only reckon the pruicea 

*ii»uuam tsineu iiucepn zioiuinis (C P. jmpe.Konfaus •mi'cr 


. f i.'d cr.'’nti’iis=v nnena te.it patip m'u i.-.H'pie eonim rontuma- 
ciiiii -- - m ttL ido <ul tii-iiras Uh ft in epi tolls train’s 

eos apj ell.indj. U^rmbarn, . JS. p Its.). Petl-ajK it sva* on their 

a. 'coust that, Ukc Auijustu-, l.e aitettud some reluctance to receive 
the empire. 

>;peaL.t of the roronafnn and unrtion ofCharles, 

b. iprt,\Xo; i< hronocraph. p. .Vii}.), and of his treafv of mama4;>- w ith 
Irene p I'li i, which is unknown to the I^atuis. Gaidani relates hiS 
transactions w Ith the Greek empire itoui. ii. p. 146— Ids.). 

Gaulird lerj projierly ol.scrvt-s, that thi, pa^;eantwas a farce 
sunabif to t hililren only , but that it w as indeetl rejiresentcd m the 
prPtAnc. , and tor tlie lieiielii, of eJu dren of a i<iri»er th- 
\ D coileiti-d by i'aei (tom. in. 

ar.l hi, 'on ■ ' 

indeed di i\ 

p-ratorem ei i; 
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or rega, degraded him among the crowd of 
Latin princes. His reply i^ c^pressive of his 
weakness : be proves, with some learning, that, 
both in sacred and profane lii-tcwy, the name of 
king is svnon vinous \\ ith the Greek w onibasUL'ii'^ • 
if, at Constantinople, it were assumed in a inoie 
exclusi\e and Imperial sense, he claims from 
his ancestors, and from the pope, a just parti- 
cipation of the honours of the Roman pin pie. 
Tlic same controversy was revived in the reign 
of the Othos ; and their ambassador describes, 
in lively colours, the insolence of the Bvzantine 
court. The Greeks ahected to despise the 
poverty and ignorance of the Franks and Saxons ; 
and in their last decline refined to piostitute 
to the kings of Germany the title of Roman 
emperors. 

Au,hor.,vof,h» These emperors, in tlie elecii.m 
emp.ror, in the of tho noues, contnuiod to exercise 

eki turn-, of the , ^ i • . i i i 

iioi-cs. the powers vvlucli liati l>een a^s- 

A.D. sot)— 101 ,( 1 . Gothic and (ireci'in 

princes ; and the importance of this prerogative 
increased with tlic temporal estate and spuitual 
jurisiliction of the Human chuich. In tlie Chris- 
tian aristocracy, tlie principal members of tlie 
clergy still formed a senate to asdst the admi- 
nistration, and to sup])ly the vacancy of tlie 
bishop. Rome was divided into twenty-eight 
parishes, and each parish was goveiroil by a car- 
dinul-p^ie^t, or piesbyter, a title which, however 
common and modest in its origin, Iw'. a-spired to 
emulate tho purple of kings. TnGr number 
was enlarged by tho association of tin. s,..\\n j 
deacons of the most ct''iisidLr<ihIo ho'j the ' 
seven palatine judges of the Lateran, and s in'c 
d'gnitarics of the cliurth. This i cc li ^'•ic d 
senate was directed by ’lie seven c.’rdii'.d b -'ll- ^ ■. 
of the Ri-nim junvuice, who wlj-’ k-.s -u i.-l 
in the subuih ilioLt.'cs of O ti.-. !’« it.*. 

TusCuUiin, Pi.eueste, libin. ai tl the .S. b,r.c>, 
tiian by their wecklv seivlcein the Lattra*’, and 
their superior sbaie in the honours an.! .luiluaitv 
of the apostolic see. On the deatli of rbe pope, 
these bishops recuminended a successor t.; the ; 
sutirago of the college of cardinals, i'-"’ .tud ti.eir { 
clioice was ratified or rejected by the ajipl.iiise [ 
or clamour of the Homan people. l>nt tlie 
election was imperfect ; nor could the pontill’ be 


legally consecrated till the empeior, the advo- 
cate of the church, had graciously signified his ap- 
probation and consent. The royal commissioner 
examined, on the spot, the form and freedom of 
the proceedings ; nor was it, till after a previous 
scrutiny into the ([ualiticalions of the candidates, 
that he accepted an oath of fidelity, and con- 
firmed the donations which had successively 
enriched the patrimony of St. Peter. In the 
frequent schisms, the rival claims were submitted 
to the sentence of the emperor, and in a synod of 
bishops he presumed to judge, to condemn, and 
to ))unish the crimes of a guilty pontiff. Otho 
tfie Pirst imposed a treatv on the .senate and peo- 
ple, who engaged to prefer the candidate most 
acceptable to Iiis majesty; his successors anti- 
ciiiatfd or prevented their choice ; they bestowed 
the Roman benefice, like the bishops of Cologne 
or Ilamberg. their chancellors or j)receptors : 
and whatever might be the merit of a Frank or 
traxon, liis name sufficiently attests the inter- 
position of foreign power. The-'C acts of pre- 
jogative were most speciously excused by the 
vices of .a popular election. Tlie competitor 
who liad been excluded by the cardinals, ap- 
pealed to the passions or avarice of the multi- 
tude . the and tho Lateran were stained 

with blood; and the most powerful senators, 
the marquisscs of Tusc.my and the counts of 
Tnscnlum, held the apostolic see in a long and 
disgraceful seivifudo. The Homan 
potitilf-., of tile ninth and tenth cen- ‘“’Triers, 
tusi.s, weiviii'-ultcd. iiiipi iscn^d, and murdered, 
hytliLir tyr.aJs ; find suili was their indigence 
after the lo's aa'i U'jrpati-m vt *’■ ecclesiastical 

p. iti'i,n‘nie>, t' at they cn.il 1 neitliLr •'iqipoit the 

« f .1 [uin.'e. noi cx 1 i t!io e!ivU.\v <*f a 
] ‘ 1 1 k i ifha' It of t , 1 -i t..r j'ri'stitute>, 

.M 1 7 I '.'d i cl). v..r ilukd v'h ibeir 

w.a'-l) Uni lea.'ty, tluir \. ■ .tie 1 t.nd an orons 
tl.e stui ai’U-. of tbrir loveis 

w(.u* lovafuetl vilb tho mitre, and their 

reig.i i'\.y h.ve s)ig';e>te(l to the darker 

ag. .'*'-' tlie f lide ‘ I I'f a rVinale pope, Tho 
1 I't \rel -on, the* giviidson. and tlio grtat-grand>.on 
of ^laio/ii, a raie i.enL‘aIogy. were seiiteil in the 
ch.iir of .St. Peter : and it was at the age of 
niiKieen \,.ars, thu,t tho second of these became 


121 ‘'fe tlie in o? t'>r ip v-.irn*..! w r of 

Si'err, i''> * '!“ ’’ \ liS ■ i 1' 7 

U\T' " 111 ' I n S71, > ,>. 'l — ;!.; 'll.,'. . Jt tor ri^I.tiuj'tn slunhe 
tr-i'i ..r.l .il It ,P’ IPP.'.. 

1-', I,-. V, 1 1'. n /f'l; . ri/ 1 nsii ,s«il 



tar 1 -, j I 'HIT , I, .I'p i • . « n "ii ii * '.I . t , i , i,jir | 

I VI r . j. i''l 'ih-' . t • .in. ..IivT'ujj ..r i 

r-vuir-n th.' (If, if-i’ ( f t’”‘ .t-r^v ’ j •• f F.. p < , s !.>rt v. - t 

i-.. Hiron.fv. ■! V .1 . i ' I‘ ■ 'if, - .1 *. ’ 

(kf ml, t‘ .>■ il t ^pl i , L ? I i>< 1 Vl’ii . r, • . i* j> siis_'ii . 

t'/in. 'V f. II'"— IIS'. ( I -I t i.iif lii't .r . -J -ric, i.'.i the 
Ani.at' , t’, r ii p i '.>• •’ " it., -i n tttJ* i-- 

l"_s 7 he 1,1 >n r'll i r* - ,f ■ !'«■ H- i »■. ’i..r !. ir the \'!i ' 

p. 5 ic. ! -it I, i-- ,7’,- M ' .T I t ‘I ".ich tn ■ I - 

•.tree Murit.n temi ern^ tlm ii'r. n.-- nf t* o 

t>. }«,■». But thes<* j’l'i «•*> had beLH (.h -'U *, n »t b> the c wdii t’l, l...t h/ 

lAv-l.atTi 

l‘2J 'I't.e ur...; ot Ju.-.n fj-, uj a-.ja; Jsj'iacea e.T ••’a* 


'■ irlicr tl'.in Tl-ei d.-ri "*• J v i7i » , and ihe two vearv of her imncinary 
r-i.:r >>e s,.- ih'v I fft. • h twveti F IV*. arul lleiu'het III. Hut 
tl.- t lit i..*- r.r. ■ V . ■ ii' Pidi— !ink» the (k-.ith of J fo and 
tie e ■■•i <t !. .'..II.,, mux. j< '217.1, -.•-'il the ii ourate 

t'lj. 'ir., Lt t -u,!, .Mu'ati n, a;.d I vihiut?, lixc* events to the 
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the head of the Latin church. His youtli and | 
manhood were of a suitable complexion; and [ 
the nations pilgrims could bear testimony to I 
the charges that were urged against him in a | 
Homan ^ynod, and in the presence of Otho the , 
Great. As John XI 1. had renounced the dress ' 
and decencies of his profession, the soldier may . 
not perluips be dishonoured by the ^^ine wliich 
he drank, the blood that he spilt, the flames that , 
he kindled, or the licentious pur-^uils of gaming 
and hunting. His open simony mi-jht be the • 
consequence of distress t and his blasphemous i 
invocation of Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, | 
could not possibly he serious. But we read with i 
some surprise, that the worthy giandson of Ma- | 
rozia lived in public adultery with the matrons j 
of Rome : that the Lateran palace was turned 1 
into a scliool for prostitution, and that hi-^ rapes 
of virgins and widows had deterred the female 1 
jiilgrims from visiting the tomb of St. Peter, ; 
lest, in the devout act, they should be violated 1 
by his successor. 13^ The Protestants have dwelt ! 
with malicious pleasure on these characters of 
Antichrist ; but to a philosophic eye tlie vices ] 
of the clergy are far less dangerous than their 

R.f„r„..ton 'virtuos. After a long series of 

aTiit.iaini. of scandal, the apostolic see was re- ' 

tht'CAiinh. 1 ^ 1 I I > 

A. II iur*, ,s;c. formed and exalted by the auste- 
rity and zeal <if Cdvgory VI L Tliat ahibuious 
monk devoted his life to tlie exocirion of tuo 
projects. I. Tt) fix in the college of cardinals 
the freedom and independence of election, and 
for ever to abolish the right or usurpation of the 
emperors and the Roman people. II. To bestow 1 
and resume the ^Veste^n empire as a lief or bene- 1 
flee of the church, and to extenrl his temporal \ 
dominion over the kings and kingdoms of the | 
earth. After a contest of fifty years, the first of j 
these designs was accomplished by the firm sup- ! 
port of the ecclesiastical order, i^hose liberty ! 
was connected wdth that of their chief. But the ' 
second attempt, though it was crowned with 
some paitial and app.irent suclvs-?, ha's been 
xi^^orously resisted by the secular power, and ' 
tinally extingui-'hed by the improvement of liu- 
man reason. i 

^ ^ ^ In the revival of the emjiire of , 

f - 1 i.iii tr.jr, Rome, neither the bishop nor the 

bi pLojde could lio'-tow on C’harle- ' 

magne or Otho. the provinces which were lost, 
as they had been won, by the chance of ,iiins. 
But the Romans wtre free to choose a master 
for themselves; and the powers whicli had been 
delegated to the patrician, were inevocably 
granted to the French and Saxon emjieiors of ; 
the West. The broken records of the times 
preserve some remembrance of their palace, their , 
mint, their tribunal, their edicts, and the sword . 
of justice, which, as late as the thirteenth cen- : 

l.Vl I.ateranen'ie pal.itmm - - . - rro.tibuTutn meretneum - - - - 
Tesus omiiunii KCTtaim, pr-Herr^uani Kor.iAn- nm*, ab-tutiA muhe* j 
rum, qiiA* •virn torurn apiM'iioriiin hnuna onnih i tinif-nt Ti->«,re, i 
cura mtnnuil.u, ante jiaucii., hum audii'riut 
vir^ines vj o|>nre-,si-se ( Liiitpmnd, Hiat. 1. >i- 1 . h. p 171. See the 
•whole affairof John XII. p. 171 -ITS.). 

IVt A ne* example of the miM'huf <>f eomTcvalion 's the Itnefi^ium 
(Ducanjre, tom i- p. t>17, j, wli.rh the n.rretl tin the 

enyieror Fn“leric I >ir».e the L.itin tn'rd in.Aw .umifv cither a Ifftl 
fief, or a simple favm.r, an uiiuijauort rfc a.mt the word Lteniati*. | 
See Schmidt, Hw- de^ Alleniand,. tom i.,. p ."5 'S— lOS. 

AlHp^gfe Chronol-iinque, tom i p '2^9 ^'.'0.517.321 lAJ- , 

S)9, dfc. 

J3o Fox thehisttay ol ti e 'n-.]>€ror> ir. Rome and It.ilt, see S gSluus, 


tury, was derived from Caesar to the prefect of 
the city, 550 Between the arts of the popes and 
the violence of the people, this supremacy w'as 
cruslied and annihilated. Content with the titles 
of emperor and Augustus, the successors of 
Charlemagne neglected to assert this local juris- 
diction. In the hour of prosperity their ambi- 
tion was diverted by more alluring objects; and 
in the decay and division of the empire, they 
were oppressed by the defence of their heredi- 
tary provinces. Amidst the ruins of 
Italy, the famous [Marozia invited beric, 
one of the usurpers to assume the ^ ^ 
character of her third husband ; and Hugh, king 
of Burgundy, was introduced by her faction into 
the mole of Hadrian or castle of St. Angelo, 
which commands the principal bridge and en- 
trance of Rome. Her son by the first marriage, 
Alberic, was compelled to attend at the nuptial 
banquet; but his reluctant and ungrateful ser- 
vice was chastised with a blow by his new father. 
The blow was productive of a revolution. 

Romans,’* exclaimed the youth, “ once you 
a \vere the masters of the world, and these Bur- 
“ gundians tlie most abject of your slaves. 

They now reign, these voracious and brutal 
“ savages, and my injury is the commencement 

of your servitude.” 157 The alarum-bell rung 
to anus in every quarter of the city; the Bur- 
gundians retreated with haste and shame ; Ma- 
rozia was imprisoned by her victorious son ; and 
his brother, pope John XL, was reduced to the 
exercise of lus spiritual functions. With the 
title of prince, Alberic posvjssed above twenty 
years the government of Romo, and he is said 
to luive gratifie<l the popular prejudice, by re- 
storing the office, or at least the title, of consuls 
and tribunes. His son and heir Octavian as- 
sumed, with the pontificate, the name of John 
XII. ; like his predecessor, he was provoked 
by the Lombard princes to seek a deliverer for 
the cliurch and republic ; and the services of 
Otho were rewarded with the Imperial dignity. 
But the Saxon was imperious, the Romans were 
impatient, the festival of the coronation was dis- 
tuihecl by the secret confiict of prerogative and 
freedom, and Otiio commanded his sword- 
bearer not to stir from his person, lest he should 
I'.e a''saulled and murdered at the foot of the 
altar. 5-5 Before he repassed the 
Alps, tlie emperor chastised the ” 
revolt of the people and the ingra- 
titude of John XII. The pope was degraded 
in a synod ; the prasfect was mounted on an ass, 
w'hippeil through the city, and cast into a dun- 
geon ; thirteen of the most guilty were hanged, 
others were mutilated or banished; and this se- 
vere process was justified by the ancient laws of 
Theodosius and Justinian. The voice of fame 

de Recno Itaiir**, 0pp. tom. ii. with the Notes of Saxius, ard the 
Annals of Muraturi, who might reter more diatmctiy to the authors of 


ship.^hut m the nld v,riters Albencos is more frequentij styled prm- 
PiUiiar. p 3.51 apud ^chmidt, tom. ui. p lo9. 
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has accused the second Otlio of a perfidious and 
bloody act, tlie massacre of the sen.itots, whom 
he had in\ited to his table under the fair sem- 
blance of hospitality and friejidship. t In the 
minority of his son Otlio the Third, Rome made 
a bold attempt to shake olT the Saxon yoke, and 

^ the consul Cresctiitius was the l>iu- 

of the romul , , ... , 

CrL-ccrtm,. tus ot the rcpidiiic. from the con- 

A D of a subject and an exile, he 

twice rose to t!ie command of the city, oppressed, 
expelled, and created the popes, and foimed a 
conspiracy for restoring the authority of the 
Greek emperors. In the fortress of St. ..\ngt lo, 
he maintained an obstinate siege, till tlie unfor- 
tunate consul was betrayed by a piomi-'e of 
safety; his body was suspendetl on a g'bhet, 
and his head was exj^josed on the buttkments of 
the castle. By a re\erse of fortune. Oiho, after 
separating liis troops, was besiegeil three days, 
without tood, in bis palace; aiul a disgraceful 
escape saved him from the justke* or fuiy of the 
Homans. The senator Ptolemy was tlie leader 
of the people, and the widow of Chescentius en- 
joyed the pleasure or the fame of lexenglng her 
husliand by a poison which she administered to 
her Impcual lover. It was the design of Otho 
the Thiid to abandon the ruder count* ies of the 
North, to erect his throne in Italy, and to re\i\e 
the institutions of the Homan monarchy. But 
his successors only once in their lives appeared 
on the banks of the Tyher, to receive their crown 
in the Vatican. Their absence was con- 
temptible, their presence odious and formidal lo. 
They descended fiom the .Ups, at the heacl of 
their barbarians, w lio were strangeis and 
to the ci'untiy; and their tiauMent ^i^it Wv;n a 
scene of tumult and blooddied.^-'l A f.jut k- 
meiiibiaj-'ce of their aiie’estois stiU tOimei.tid the 
llonicius; and tlmy behehl wiili ph)U'> indigna- 
tion the succe>sion of .Saxiius, I'lank-', Swabi.m'., 
and Bohemians, who iisurpe-d the purple and 
prerogatives of the Cajsai'.. 

, , Tliere is iiotlung perhaps more 

ot isiis adverse to nature and reason than 
A.i). .,4— holel in obedience remote coun- 
tries and foreign nations, in opposition to their 
inclination and interest. A torrent of barbarians 
may pass over the earth, but an extensive empire 
must be supported by a refined system of policy 
and oppression : in the centre, an absolute 
power, prompt in action, and rich in resources ; 
a swift and easy communication with the ex- 
treme parts ; fortifications, to check the first effort 
of rebellion ; a regular administration, to protect 
and punish ; and a well-disciplined army, to in- 
spire fear, without provoking discontent and 
despair. Far difierent was tlie situation of the 


German Caisars, who were ambitious to enslave 
the kingdom of Italy. Their patrimonial estates 
were stretched along the Illiine, or scattered in 
tlie provinces ; but this ample domain was alien- 
atcil by the imprudence or di-,tress of successive 
princes; and thedr revenue, from minute and 
vexatious prerogative, w,is scarcely sufficient for 
the inaititenance of tlieir household. Their 
troops were formed by the legal or voluntary 
seivicc of their feudal vassals, wlio passed the 
Alps with reluctance, assumed the licence of 
rapine and disorder, and capriciously deserted 
before the cud of the campaign. Viiole armies 
were swept away bv the pestilential influence of 
i tlie climate; the survivors brought back the 
bones of their princes and nobles, and the 
effects of their own intemperance were often 
imputed to the treachery and malice of the Ita- 
lians, who lejoiced at least in the calamities of 
tlie barbarians. This iriegular tyranny might 
ctinteiid on equal terms with the petiy tyrants 
of Italy; nor can the people, or the reader, be 
much iiUtresUd in the eventof the quarrel. But 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Lom- 
baids rekiniiled the flame of industry and free- 
dom ; uiid the generous example was at length 
imitated by the republics of Tuscany. In the 
Italian cities a municipal government had never 
been totally abolished ; and their first privileges 
weie granted by the favour and policy of the 
emperors, who weic desirous of erecting a ple- 
bcia.; bairicr agiuu'^t the independence of the 
nobles. But their rapid progress, the daily ex- 
tension of tlieii power and pretensions, vvere 
founded on the numbers and spirit of these 
I ri itig communitU'. ^ Each city filled the 
t n.-.i'xue of la.1 d'oce'e oi district, the juii diC- 
■ lion of th«. e^'unts and ^ i'hops. of the lUarquisscs 
j ami was b,.M-liLd fioin the laial; and 

the pioluk't n«^ble^ w ».ie pti suaded or eoiiipelled 
to desert tl.eii solitary castles, and to embrace 
tile more honourable character of freemen and 
magistrates. The legislative authority was iii- 
lierent in the general assembly ; but the exe- 
cutive powers were intrusted to three consuls, 
annually chosen from the three orders of cajt?- 
tains, vdlrassorsA'^* and commons, into which 
tlic republic was divided. Under the protection 
of equal law, the labours of agriculture and 
commerce were gradually revived ; but the mar- 
tial spirit of the Lombards was nourished by 
the presence of danger ; and as often as the bell 
was rung, or the standard erected, the gates 
of the city poured forth a numerous and intrepid 
band, whose zeal in their own cause vvai» soon 
guided by tlie use and discipline of arms. At 
the toot uf these popular ramparts, the pride of 
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the Ca?sars was overthrown ; and the invincible 
genius of liberty prevailed over the two Fre- 
derics, the greatest princes of the middle age; 
the first, superior perhaps in military prowess ; 
the second, who undoubtedly excelled in the 
softer accomplishments of peace and learning. 

Fredeno I Ambitious of restoring the spien- 
AD.n 5 ‘i_U 90 . dour of the purple, Frederic the 
First invaded the republics of Lombardy A\ith 
the arts of a statesman, the valour of a soldier, 
and the cruelty of a tyrant. The recent dis- 
covery of the Pandects had renewed a science 
most favourable to despotism ; and Iiis venal 
advocates proclaimed the emperor the absolute 
master of the lives and properties of his subjects. 
The royal prerogatives, in a less odious sense, 
were acknowledged in the diet of Roncaglia; 1 
and the revenue of Italy was fixed at thirty ! 
thousand pounds of silver, which were muU , 
tipiied to an indefinite demand, by the rapine of '■ 
the fiscal officers. The obstinate cities were re- ! 
duced by the terror or the force of his arms : his i 
captives were delivered to the executioner, or ' 
shot from his militai’v engines ; and, after tJje 
siege and surrender of Lilian, the buildings of | 
that stately capital were razed to the ground, I 
three hundred hostages were sent into Germany, | 
and the inhabitants were dispersed iti four vil- i 
lages, under the yoke of the infievilde con- ' 
queror.1^7 But iMilan soon rose from lier ashes ; i 
and the league of Lombcirdy was cement^<I by ! 
distress : their cause was GS[)Oused by Venice, 
pope Alexander the Tljird, and the Grc-.k cm- j 
peror : the fabric of oppressi«)n was ovei turned | 
in a day; and in the treaty of Con-tance, Fre- ; 
deric subscribed, with some rc«:crvations, the j 
freedom of four-and-twenty cities. Hi.s grand- ' 

FrertPTic II. Contended vMth their vigour 

A.D. iiys— lidso. and maturity; but Frederic the 
Second was endowed witli scmie personal and 
peculiar advantages. His Mitli and education 
recomnu’iuled Jiiin to the Ita’ians; ar.d in »he 
implacable discord of the tuo factions tha Ghl- 
beiins vv'ere attached to the emptror. while the 
(tulUV f.bplayed the l)an:ur of iibtJty and the 
wunci]. The couft of lvt)M'e hid slumbered, 
wh^n hi' fU'ier IL-mv the Sivth wa-. peiniiiKd 
to unite w,th the euiphe tlie kioe-loms of X.ijdes 
nnd iSn^ily; and fioni these liereditaiv isilms, 
tiie son deiivcd an ample and ready supply of 
troops and trtasuie. Yet Fiedciic tiie Second 
was finally oppre-".ed I y tiie arms of the l.om- 
bards and the tiiunder-. of the Vatican; his 
kingjiom was given to a stranger, ainl tiie last of 
his family was lielitaded at Naples on a public 
scaflbld. During sixty years, no emperor ap- j 
poared in Italy, anti the name was remembered 
only by the ignominious saieof tlie la-^t relics of 
sovereignty. 

ir>d*»peTiderce barbarian conquerors of the 

nfthepnnces West wcrc pleascd to decorate their 
A D.sii-i-i30, chief With the title of emperor ; but 
it was not their de.sign to invest 
him with the despotism of Constantine and Jus- 

H6 Gunther LiCTiTinus, !. Tl.1. iSI. et seq ani.d S<-},n.jdt, tom ui < 
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tinian. Tlie persons of the Germans were free, 
their conquests were their own, and their na- 
tional character was animated by a spirit 
which scorned the servile jurisprudence of the 
new or the ancient Rome. It would have 
been a vain and dangerous attempt to impose 
a monarch, on the armed freemen, who were 
impatient of a magistrate ; on the bold, vvlio 
refused to obey; on the powerful, who aspired 
to command. The empire of Charlemagne and 
Otho w as distributed among the dukes of the 
nations or provinces, the counts of the smaller 
districts, and the margraves of the marches or 
frontiers, who all united the civil and military 
authority as it had been delegated to the lieute- 
' nants of the first Cassars. The Roman governors, 
who, for the most part, were soldiers of fortune, 
seduced their mercenary legions, assumed the 
Imperial purple, and either failed or succeeded 
in their revolt, without wounding the power and 
unity of government. If the dukes, margraves, 
and counts of Germany were less audacious in 
their claims, the consequences of their success 
were more lasting and pernicious to the state. 
Instead of aiming at the supreme rank, they 
silently laboured to establish and appropriate 
their provincial independence. Their ambition 
was scco’ulfcd by the w eight of their estates and 
vassaN, their mutual example and support, the 
common interest of the siilnndinate nobility, the 
ch mge of p.inces and families, the minorities of 
O'lio tlic Third and Henry the rouith, the am- 
bition of the popes, and the v.iiii puisult of the 
fugitive crowns of Italy and Home. All the 
attributes of regal and territorial juri>diction 
were gradually usurped by the coimnanders of 
the provinces; the right of peace and war, of 
life and death, of coinage and taxation, of foreign 
alliance and domestic economy. Whatever had 
been seized by violence, was ratified by favour 
or ihstress, was granted as the price of a doubt- 
ful vote or a voluntaiw service; whatever had 
be..n umnted to one, couUl not, without injury, 
be denied to Ids succi s^or or equil; nnd every 
act of local or toniuoraiy |n. -'es ion was inse’U 
si'dy moulded into tlie eoU'Utution of the Ger- 
UMidc kill' - him. In tvciy piosince, the visible 
prc'>,,nce of the duke or count was interposed 
iKtwccn the thione and the nobles; the sulijects 
of the law became tiie vassals of a ]>rivate chief; 
and the standaid. wldcli /?<? received from his 
sovereign, was often raised against him in the 
field, 'IJie temporal power of the clergy was 
cherished and exalted by the superstition or 
policy of the Carlovingian and Saxon dynasties, 
who blindly depended on their moderation and 
fidelity; an<l the bishoprics of Geiniany were 
made e<|ual in extent and jirivilege, superior in 
wealth and population, to the most ample states 
of tlie military order. As long as tlie emperors 
retained the prerogative of bestowing on every 
vacancy these ecclesiastic and secidar benefices, 
their cause was maintained by the gratitude or 
ambition of their friends and favourites. But 
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in the quarrel of the investitures, they were de- 
prived of their influence over the episcopal chap- 
ters ; the freedom of election was restored, and 
the sovereign was reduced, by a solemn mockery, 
to his first jyrayer.t, the rocommeiuiation, once in 
liis reign, to a single prebend in eadi church. 
The secular governors, insteatl of being recalle<l 
at the v\ill of a superior, could be degraded only 
by the sentence of their peers. In the lirst age 
of the monarchy, the appointment of the son to 
the duchy or county of his father, was solicited as 
mi^ favour ; it was gradually obtaine<l as a custom, 
and extorted as a right : the lineal succession 
was often extended to the collateral or female 
branches ; the states of the empire (their popu- 
lar, and at length their legal, appellation) were 
divided and alienated by testament and sale ; and 
all idea of a public trust was lost in that of a 
])ri\atc and perpetual inheritance. The emperor 
coidd not even be enriched by the ca'>ualties of 
forfeiture and extinction ; within the tenn of a 
year, he was obliged to dispose of the vacant flef, 
and in the choice of the candidate, it was his duty 
to consult either the general or the provincial diet 
_ _ . After the death of Frederic the 

coiistitufioii. oeconcl, CTcrmany was left a monster 
A.i). hundred heads. A crowd 

of princes and prelates disputed the ruin« of the 
empire; tlie loids of innumerable castles were 
less prone to obey, tlian to imitate, their «upe- 
riors ; and, according to tiic measure of tlieir 
strength, their incessant ho'-tilities received the 
names of conquest or rohbeiy. Suc!i anaichv 
was the inevitable con-,Lqacnce of tlie laws and 
manners of Europe ; and tlie kingdom', of Fi.inco 
and Italy wtie shivi^red f'.igmet.*' by tlie 
violence of the sjme tempe-t. Cut the iialian 
cities and tile Fieri Ii v e.'aK Wvu* divided and 
destrovul, wl 'le The mdoii of tlie Cuin’.ir.'. has 
[uoduceil. under the name of .m emsiiio, a gia it 
s\ stern of a he Urative re|nd)hc. In the fuipient 
and at la't the perpetual ij.annriou of diet-', a 
national spint v* a' ke[ t aliVe. ard tiie p'W.tis «.f 
a common legislature are still excici'.ed l;y the 
tliree liranches or cidlegvs of tin* i-ltctors, tlie 
princes, and the free and Impeiial cities of Ger- 
many. I. Seven of tlie most powciful feuda- 
tories were jiennitted to assume, with a distin- 
guished name arid rank, the exclusive privilege 
of choosing the Roman empeior; and these 
electors were the king of Ilohcniia, the duke of 
Saxony, tlie maigr.ive ('f Brandenburgh, the 
count palatine <'f the Uliine. aiul the th.ree a’'ch- 
bishops of 3ient7, of i’txves. and <,f Coh'gne. 
II. Tl'e cob ge id' printLS ar.d pivkites puigxd 
themselves of a pioni-cuous luuiotude. tiny 
reduced to hair leju'. '.i.nt.dive votC', l!iO long 
series of independent tonnt.. .aid e-xelinled the 
nobles or ef[ue''trian oniei. sixty tl-.m-'ind of 
whom, as in the I’ollsh diets, h^d aj'peaied on 
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horseback in the field of election. III. The 
prii'e of birth and dominion, of the sword and 
tlie mitre', w ise-ly adopted the commons as the 
third blanch of the legislature, and, in the pro- 
giv'.s of 'o^iety, the*y were introduced about the 
same icia into the national assemlilies of France, 
Knglanil, and Germany. The Hanseatic league 
commanded the tiade and navigation of tlie 
north ; th.e confe-'lcrates of tlie lilihie secured 
the peace anil intercouise of the inland country ; 
the inllncnce of the cities has been adequate to 
their wealth and policy, and their negative still 
invalidates the acts of the two superior colleges 
of electors and princes.'-*^ 

It is in the fourteenth centurv, 

. . . ' W eakn«s ana 

that vve mav' view in the strongest rovmy of the 

. , . , ,P , <T> rman emperor 

light tne state and contrast ol the Charles iv. 
Roman empire of Germany, which 
no longer held, except on the borders of the 
Rhine and Danube, a single province of Trajan 
or Constantine. Their unworthy successors w ere 
tlie counts of Ilapsburg, of Nassau, of Luxem- 
biirgli, and of Schvvartzenburgh : the emperor 
Henry tlie Seventh procured for his son the crow n 
of Bohemia, and his grandson Charles the Fourth 
was horn among a people, strange and bai barons 
in the estimation of the Germans themselves. 
After the excommunication of Lewis of Bavaria, 
he received the gift or promise of the vacant em- 
piie from tlie Roman pontiflk, who, in the exile 
and captivity of Avignon, atfcctcd the dominion 
of the earth. The d>.ath of his competitors 
united the electorei college, and Chailos wa.s 
nn.uiimou^'ly saluted king of tlie Romiuis, and 
fnluie emperor, a title wl'ieh, in tlie '•ame age, 
V' a'. piO'titntLd to tlw C'a"ars of CRrniany and 
Gkmv. The Ckraian emp'tior wa" no more 
tk:ni the tleef.ve a ui impotent mayi^trafo of an 
ai Jociacv <<f [•uiux'.. who had nut left him a 
'Taj*- tl.at he miulit cill bis own. His best 
prerop itivc vva' the riel't of pre-'Uhng and pro- 
pw'.ing in the national senate, winch was con- 
vened at hi-' summon-j ; and his native kingdom 
of Bohemia, Ic's opulent than the adjacent city 
of Nurembeigh, was the fiimcst seat of his power 
and the riche't source of his revenue. The army 
with which lie pas'.ed the .-^Ips con- ^ ^ 
sisted of three hundred horse. In the 
cathedral of St. -\mbrose, Charles was crowned 
with the iron crown, which tradition ascribed to 
the Lombard monarchy ; but he was admitted 
only w ith a peaceful train ; the gates of the city 
were shut upon him ; and tlie king of Italy was 
held a captive by the arms of the Vi'.eimti, whom 
lie confiniivil in the sovereignty of iNIilan. In 
the Vatican he w as again crow r.ed w ith the go!, fen 
crown of tlie empire; but. in obedience to a 
setret tre.-ity, the Roman emptror immediately 
w iilnlrt w , w ithont repo- ing a single night w itlnn 
the vvalK of Itoiiie. The eloquent Petrarch,! '»t 
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%vhose fancy revived the ^I^i<)nary glories of the 
Capitol, deplores and upbiaid*;. the ignominious 
flight of the Bohemian: andfc'%en hi*» contempo- 
raries could observe, that the sole exorcise of his 
authority was in the lucrative sale of privileges 
and titles. The gold of Italy secured the election 
of his son ; but such was the shameful poverty of 
the Roman emperor, that his person was arrested 
by a butcher in the streets of Worms, and was 
detained in the public inn, as a pledge or lio-jtag^ 
for the payment of his expenses. 

Hib ostentation. From this humiliating scene, let 
A.D. isjC. apparent majesty of 

the same Charles in the diets of the empire. The 
golden bull, wluch fixes the Germanic constitu- 
tion, is promulgated in the style of a so\creign 
and legislator. An hundred princes bowed before 
his throne, and exalted their own dignity by the 
voluntary honours which they yielded to their 
chief or minister. At the royal banquet, the 
hereditary great officers, the seven electors, who 
in rank and title were equal to king*-, performed 
their solemn and domestic service of the palace. 
The seals of the triple kingdom w ere borne in 
state by the archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and 
Treves, the perpetual arch-chancellors of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Arles. The great marshal, on 
horseback, exercised his function uitli a silver 
measure of oats, hich he emptied on the ground, 
and immediately dismounted to regulate tlie order 
of the guests. The great steward, the count pala- 
tine of the Rhine, placed the dishes on the tal)Ic. 
The great chamberlain, the margrave of Bran- 
denburgh, presented, after the repast, the golden 
ewer and basin, to wash. The king of Bohemia, 
as great cup-bearer, was represented by the eni- 
peror’s brother, the duke of Luxemburgh and 
Brabant ; and the procession was closed by the 
great huntsmen, who introduced a boar and a 
stag, wth a loud chorus of horns and hounds, 

Nor was the supremacy of the emperor confined 
to Germany alone : the iiereditary rnonarchs of 
Europe collfes^ed the pre-eminence of his rank 
and dignity : lie was the first of the ChrKtian 
prince^, the tompoial head of the great republic ; 
ut the V> est ; ‘ ‘’3 to his person the title of majesty 
^va-, lung appropi luted ; and iie di‘>pute»i u ith the 
pope the 'luiilimc prerogative of creating kintrs 
and a-'.embling council-. The uiaele of tlie end 
Itw, tile learned Bartulus, ^\as a pensioner of 
Charles tiie Fourth ; and liis ‘school resounded 
with the doctrine, that the Roman enipeior was 
the rightful sovereign of the eartJi, from the 
rising to the setting sun. The contrary opinion 
was condemned, not as an error, but as an here^.y, 
since even the Gospel had pronounced, “And 


J-'r whole ceremon», in Struviu^, p. 
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“ there went forth a decree from Ca'sar Augus- 
‘‘ tus, tliat ali the wurhl should be taxed.” 

If we aimihil.ite the interval of rmurastof 
time and space between Aun-ustiis 
and t harles, strong and striking will Auguaub. 
be the contrast between the two Cfesars ; the 
Bohemian, who concealed his weakness under 
the mask of ostentation, and the Roman, wlio 
disguised his strength under the semblance of 
modesty. At the hciul of liis victoiious legions, 
ill his reign over the sea and land, from the Nile 
and Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean, Augustus^ 
professetl himself the servant of tlie state and the 
equal of his fellow- citizens. The conqueror of 
Rome and lier pro\inces assumed the popular 
and legal form of a censor, a consul, and a tri- 
bune. His will was the law of mankind, but in 
the declaration of his laws he borrowed the voice 
of the senate and people ; and, from their decrees, 
their master accepted and renewed his temporary 
commission to administer the republic. In his 
dress, his domestics,! his titles, in all the offices 
of social life, Augustus maintained the character 
of a private Roman ; and his most artful flat- 
terers respected the secret of his absolute and 
perpetual monarchy. 


CHAP. L. 

Description nf Arabia and Us Inhabitants. — • 
Dirtli, CharacUr^ and Duct) me <i' Miih> met. 
— He preuchdi at Mecca. — Flu"> tn Mcilum- 
— Propap^ates Ins Jleticciun hp the Sn urd. — Vo- 
liLiitari/ ar reluctant Subnumon if the ^h'abs. — 
His Death and Successurs — The Claims an I 
Fortunes of Ah and his Descendants^ 

ArxER pursuing above six hundred years the 
fleeting Coesars of Constantinople and Germany, 
I now descend, in the reign of Heraclius, on the 
oa-tein borders of the Greek monarchy. Wliile 
the st«ito wa-. exhausted by ilie Persian war, juul 
the church was dUtracted liy the XL-toiiau ami 
iMonopliysite sects, Mahomet, witii tlie swoid in 
oneh.u.tland the Kman in the other, ereclui liis 
throne on the ruiiia of Chi istianit) and of Rome. 
1 he geiiius ot the -Vrubian ]'i ophet, the manners 
of his nation, and the spiiii of his religion, in- 
volve the causes of tlie decline and fall of the 
Eastern empire ; and our eves are curiously in- 
tent on one of the most memorable revolutions, 
which have impressed a new and lasting cha- 
racter on the nations of the globe.! 

In the vacant space betw een Per- Description of 
sia, S}ria, Egypt, and ^Ethiopia, 
the Arabian peninsula^ may be conceived as a 
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triangle of spacious but irregular dimensions. 
From the northern point of IltlesS on the 
IAij)hrates, a line of fifteen hundred miles is 
terminated by the Straits of Jjabebnandel and 
the land of frankincense. About half this length 
may be allowed for the iniddle breadth, from 
cast to west, from Hassora to Suez, from the 
l^ersian Gulf to the Red Sea.** The sides of 
the triangle are gradually enlarged, and the 
southern [lasis presents a fiont of a thousand 
miles to the Indian Ocean. 7'he entire suiface 
of the l*eninsula exceeds in a fourfold propor- 
tion that of Germany or France ; but the far 
greater part has been justly stigmatised with tlie 
The soil and epithets of the and the sandi/. 

chrnate. Turtary are 

decked, by the liand of nature, with lofty trees 
and luxuriant herbage; and the lonesome tra- 
veller deiives a sort of comfort and society from 
the itresence of vegetable life. But in tlie 
dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless level of 
sand is intersected by sharp and naked moun- 
tains; and the face of the desert, without sliade 
or shelter, is scorched by the direct and intense 
rays of a tropical sun. Instead of refreshing 
breezes, the winds, particularly from the south- 
west, ditfuse a noxious and even deadly vapour; 
tlie hillocks of sand which they alternately raise 
and scatter, are compared to the billows of the 
ocean, and whole caravans, whole armies, have 
been lost and buried in the whirlwind. The 
common benefits of water are an of>ject of desire 
and contest j and such is the scarcity of wood, 
that some art is requisite to preserve aiul pro- 
pagate the element of fire. Arabia is destitute 
of navigable rivers, wbicii fertilise the soil, and 
convey its pin<hicc to tl'e ruljaccnt iceioiis- the 
torrents that fill fruiu the 1 ills aie Imbi!-e<l l>y 
the tliiisty eaitii : the iii.e and bei ’y }>’.u,t'v, t!ie 
tamaiind or the acacia, liiat s‘rii,.e llieir 
into tiic clefts of ihe roeks, ate iH'inid.eil by the 
dews of the iiight : a scanty ^upplv of rain i?. 
collected in cistern^ and a<jue.luct' . the vv til-' and 
spiings are tlie ‘•ecret trej'-ure of the deseit : and 
the pilgrim of Mecca, ^ after n any a div and 
.sultry march, is tlisgusted by the Uste of the 
waters, which have rolled over a bed of siilpluir 
or salt. Such is the general and genuine pic- 
ture of the climate of Aiahia. The experience 
of evil enhances the value of any local or partial 
enjoyments. A shady grove, a green j>asture, a 
stream of fresh water, are sufficient to attract a 
cohmy of sedentary .Arabs to the foitunate spots 
vvhicli can afioid food and refieshment to them- 
selves and tlicir cattle, and which encourage 
their industry in the cultivation of the palm-tree 


and the vine. The high lands that border on 
the Indian Ocean are distinguished by their su. 
)>eiior plenty of witoil and water ; the air is mor ; 
temperate, tlie fruits aie more delicious, the 
animals anel the human race more numerous : 
the fertility of the voil invites and rewards the 
toil of the husbandman and the peculiar gifts of 
frankincense ® and cutlec have attracted in dif- 
ferent ages the merchants of the world. If it 
be compared with the rest of the peninsula, this 
sequestered region may truly deserve the appel- 
lation of the happy y and the splendid colouring 
of fancy and fiction has been suggested by con- 
trast, and countenanced by distance. It was 
for this carthlyparadi.se that nature had reserved 
her choicest favours and her most curious work- 
manship : the incompatible blessings of luxury 
and innocence were ascribed to the natives : the 
soil was impiegnated with gold and gems, and 
both tlie land and sea were taught to exhale the 
odours of aromatic sweets. This Division of the 
division of the sanely^ the Uvny, and an"/;hJhappy/* 
the happy, so familiar to the Greeks Arabia, 
and Latins, is unknown to the Arabians them- 
selves: and it is singular enough, that a country, 
whose language and inhabitants have ever been 
the same, should scarcely retain a vestige of its 
ancient gcograpliy. The maritime districts cff 
Baltreni and Oman are opposite to the realm of 
Persia. The kingdom of Yemen displays the 
limits, or at lea'-r the situation, of Arabia Fcelix ; 
the name of Xencd is extended over the inland 
space: and the biitli of IMahoniet has illustrated 
the prov inco of lUjaz along the coast of the lied 

The moa-sure of iio])ulanun is ,, 

, , , , * ‘ . nfTrers rf the 

rogulateil bv the laenijs ot '•ub•sl^t- nr 

'T* . 1 * 1 * Arjbs. 

fiice; auxl the innaiit.iiit^ m this 
\a>t p.-i.invula iidglil be outnumbti ed by the 
subji^cts <f a Rude ai'jd indu-trious ])rovince. 
Along the sIiokn of the Peuiati Gulf, of the 
ocean, and even of tlie Rul Sea, tlie Ichthyo^ 
pha-is'^ oi fidi-eatus, contiiiucd to wander in 
(picst of tht.ir precarious food. In this primi- 
tive and abject state, which ill de-seives tlie name 
of society, the* liuman brute, witliout arts or 
laws, almost without sense or language; is poorly 
distingui'>Iied from the rest of the animal cre‘a- 
tion. Generations and ages might roll away 
in silent oblivion, and the helpless savage was 
restrained from multiplying his race, by the 
wants and pursuits wliich confined his existence 
to the narrow margin of the sea- coast. But in 
an early period of antiquity the great liody of 
the Arabs had emerged from this scene of 
misery ; and as the naked wilderness could not 
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Vf’nv a li.n.nie. 

Pleas'd with tl..^ crateful scent, old Ocean srmles. 

U’hn Hist. Xat.ir vii. 12 ; 


7 Atrwhirr.de^ afRrm?, that lump^ of ptire pold were found, from 
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maintain a people of hunters, they rose at once 
to the more secure and plentiful condition of 
the pastoral life. The same life is uniformly 
pursued by the roving tribes of the desert ; and 
in the portrait of the modern Bedim'eens., we 
may trace the features of their ancestors,i'> who, 
in the age of Moses or jMahomet, dwelt under 
similar tents, and conducted their liorscs, and 
camels, and sheep, to the same springs and tlie 
same pastures. Our toil is les'^ened, and our 
wealth is increased, by our dominion over the 
useful animals : and the Arabian shepherd had 
acquired the absolute possession of a faithful 
friend and a laborious slave. 1 1 Arabia, in the 
Th h r opinion of the naturalist, is the ge- 
nuine and original country of tlie 
horse; the climate most ]uo[)itious, not indee<l 
to the size, but to tlie spirit and swiftness, of 
that generous ajunial. 'Flie merit of the llarb, 
the Spanish, and the English breed, is derived 
from a mixture of Arabian blood: •- the Be- 
iloweons preserve, with superstitious care, the 
honours and the memory of the purest race • the 
males are sold at a high ])nce, but the females 
are seldom alienated; and the birtit of a noble 
foal was esteemed, among the tribe'', as a sub- 
ject of joy and mutual coiigiatulation. These 
horses are educated in the tents, among the 
children of the Arabs, wiiii a ten«K‘r fami’ianty, 
which trains them in the habits of gentleue'-s 
and attachment. They arc accu'-tomed «mly to 
w’alk and to gallop : their sensations are tmt 
blunted I'v the incessant abuse of tlie spur and 
the whip ; their powers are reserved ft>r t!ie 
moments of bight and pursuit; but no sooner 
do they feel the touch of the luind or the stirrup, 
than they dart away with the swiftness of the 
wind; and if their friend he di’'moin.ted in the 
rapid career, they instantly stop till lie b.is re- 
cos ered liis sear. In the sands of .\fiic.i and 

,, Arabia, the ra.'it--/ is a sacrt.sl and 

i !'■? , 

piiM’i‘nis c'Tt. diiat strong and 
piu«.nt bei-a of bui.ic-n i m p.iform. v.itboiit 
citing <.i iliii.hin j;. a j iuukv of scssr.ii d’.ys; 
and a ic* of fn.'-h wat. r K jin-'crvcd in a 

la) if big. a fifrj) -toiiir.ii of tli:* a .anal. wIuj'C 
I' ) ‘\ i , idi tin. inaik' of m .tu-h • 

the in-. if b.t'td I-, t.ipa! , of Uan-no dig a 
velLh'- of a thou-an.’ p.aini.- ; ■ 1 to, d.otie- 

dary, of a li.iicer an ’ ir.ou . ft.’ c- t. .vi’e. out- 
Ine !leLf..st co-n' in the O’te. Allse oi 
def.d, alni.j-'t every put of t!:c tanid -.eis.ee- 


able to man : her milk is plentiful and nutri- 
tious : the young and tender tlesh has the taste 
of veal . a valuable salt is extracted from the 
urine: the dung supplies the deficiency of fuel ; 
and the long hair, which falls etich year and is 
renewetl, is coarsely manufactured into the gar- 
ments, tlie furniture, and the tents, of the Be- 
dow'eens. In the rainy seasons they consume 
the rare and insufficient herbage of the desert • 
during the heats of summer and the scarcity of 
winter, they remove their encampments to the 
sea-coast, the hills of Yemen, or the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euphrates, and have often 
extorted the dangerous licence of \isiting the 
banks of the Nile, and the villiges of Syria 
and Palestine. The life of a wandering Arab is 
a life of danger and distress ; and though some- 
times, by rapine or exchange, he may appio- 
priate the fruits of industry, a private citizen in 
Europe is in the possession tif more solid and 
pleasing luxury, than the proude-.t emir, who 
marches in the field at the head of ten thousand 
bor-'C. 

Yet an essential difference may 
be found between the hordes of “ ^ 
Scythia and tlie Aiabian tribes; since many of 
tl'e latter were collected into towns, and em- 
[doyed in the la'oours of trade :tnd agriculture. 
A p u't of their lime and indn-try was still 
devoted to the management of their cattle: they 
mingkd, in peace and w.tr, with their brethren 
of tile ilcsert ; and tlio Boiloweeii'. (krived, from 
useful intercourse, some supply of their 
want?,, and some rudiments of art and know- 
ledge. Among the forty-two cities of Arabia, i-* 
enumerated by Ahuikda, the ino'jt ancient and 
populous were situate in the hoppu Yemen : the 
towers of S,iana,i ’ and the maivellous reservoir 
('f ^Mer.ib,!^ were constructed by the kings of the 
Iloinorites; but their profane lustre was eclip'.t.d 
by the proplKtic glorks of and lMf(- 

cv,*' near the Red Sea, and at the distance 
fioiu e,.cli other of two huu.hed and seventy 
The la^vt of tin-'C Indy ph.ces 
V. is kno ' n to r;ie Cheeks u uki tlie ' 
iLUiK <.t‘ ,iiu{ tlie teii'iination irt' tlie 

•void 1 , I ' p -iv,. (.r u, ;>• .t”A- rich li.ii i o\ 
i id.L !, Ml r...j -i.O'i ii-’uri~hi-i , p, 5,0 1, Lxcc^ikd 
t. e 'i/t or. ! pop'ilou i f T'da: -eilie-'. Some 
la*e’u nuitjVc. p,-ih ips of sup^. -tiMcm, inn-.t have 
iiiiptlVd the fo'uider-^. iii ti’.o choice uf a mo.t 
impio.iii'-'i g '•Muatieii. Tiiey emeted their ha- 
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bitations of mud or stone, in a plain about two 
miles long and one mile broad, at the foot of 
three barren mountains . the soil is a rock ; the 
water e\en of the holy well of Zeinzeni is bitter 
or brackish ; the pastures are remote fiom the 
city; and grapes are transporud above se\enty 
miles from the gaidons of Tayef. Tlie fame 
and spirit of the Koreishites, who reigned in 
Mecca, were conspicuous among the Arabian 
tribes ; but their ungrateful soil refused t!ie 
labours of agriculture, and their position was 
favourable to the enterprises of 
iJer trade. sca-port of Gedda, 

at the distance only of forty miles, they inai.i- 
tained an easy correspondence with Abxssinia; 
and that Christian kingdom alloided the lirst 
refuge to the disciples of ]\Iahomet. The tua- 
surcs of Afiicawcie con\e\ed over tlte Penin- 
sula to Genha or Katif, in ti'O pnwince of 
Bahrein, a city built, as it is said, of loek-salt, 
by the Chaldean exiles • ^ ' and f.Mi.i thence, wiih 
the nati\e pcaiK of the P».i -ian Gu’f. il'v\ v^ie 
hoated on latts to tl;e iiiuuth <»f llie id.phuK«.s. 
Mecca is placed almost at an equal di'taneen a 
inoutiiS jouineVj between Yemen on the light, 
and S}ria on the left hand. The fuiiuer was 
the winter, the latter the summer, station of her 
caravans; and their seasonable airi\al relio\ed 
the sliips of India from the tedious and tioublc- 
some navigation of the Red Sea. In the nu.r- 
kets of Sauna and Merab, in the* hai hours of 
Oman and Aden, the camels of the Koreishites 
were laden with a precious cargo of aromatics ; 
a supply of corn and inanufactnus was ])ur- 
chased in the fairs of Bu'^tra and Damascus ; the 
luciative exchange diHused plenty ard lielks in 
the streets tif Mecca; and the nobU-'t d' lur 
sons united the Kwe of arms with tlje pieK-" on 
of meichaudise. 

Nii.on..: ii.iie. pcipetuni independence of 

tile Ai<d)s Ini'. l)cen tlie tlkme* of 

tlieAru. . , 

pi also among •'trrmgers ami m.tive'. ; 

and the arts of cemtixwcrsv tiansfoim thss sin- 
gular cwciit into a proplucy and a miiacle, in 
favour of the posterity of Ismael, -i Some ex- 
ceptions, that can neitlier lie di-semblcd nor 
eluded, render this mode of reasoning as in- 
discreet as it is superfluous: the kingdom of 
Yemen has been successively subdued by the 
Abyssinians, the Persians, the sultans of Egvpt,-’ 
and the Turks : the holy cities of Mecca and 

iMcdiria ha\e repeatedly bowed under a Sev- 
diiaii tyrant; and the Roman pro\ince of Ara- 


I b'ia embraced the peculiar wilderness in which 
1 I-.mr.el and his sons must ha\e pitched their 
I tent'- in the fuce of their brothieii. Yet these 
! eXLcptions aie temporary or local; the body of 
‘ the nation has e-'C.'ped the }oke of the most 
jioweiiul monaicliics . the arms of Sesostris and 
Gsrus, of I’ompcv and 'i'raj<m, coukl never 
achieve the ctiuquest of Aiabia ; tlie present 
sovereign of the* Turks ma\ exLrei'^e a sIukiow 
j of jurisdiction, but Ills priile is ledticed to solicit 
] the frieiulsliip of a people, \vliom it is tlangerous 
I to provoke, and fiuitle-.s to attack. Tlie obviou- 
I causes of their fieedom are iiisciilied on the 
I chaiactei anti country of tlie Arabs. iVIany 
I ages liefoic iMahomet,-^ their intiepitl valour 
■ had been severely felt by their neigiibours in 
ofleiisive and dtfen-.ive war. 7'he patient and 
active viitues of a soldiei aie insensibly nursed 
in the habiis and discipline of a pastoral life. 
The caiv of the slieep and camels is abandoned 
to the women of tlie iiibe ; but tlie martial 
youtli, iiiulcr the banner of the emir, is ever on 
, horseback, ami in the held, to pr.ictise the exer- 
I else of tiie bow, the javelin, aiul the cimeter. 
i d'he long lUeinoiy of their independence is tliu 
tinnest pledge of its peipetuily, and succeeding 
geiieiations aie animated to prove their dtscent, 
and to maintain tlieir inheiitancc. Their do- 
mestic feuds are suspended on the a)iproacli of 
a coniuion enemy ; and m their last hostilities 
against the Tuiks. the caravan of !Mecca was 
j attacked and pillaged by fouiscoie thousand of 
I tile confederates. When tliev advance to battle, 

I tile I.iq e‘ of vietoiv n. in the fioi.t; in the rear, 

' tile* .is>uram;e uf a utieat. Their boises and 
I cam,,.-.. \' !i*' in ei .da i ; t«.n davs t.m pi.jfoini a 
' \.i f'.m I r live l.u. di^d u'.das. ili-appear 

bv.ijv t’ 1 , I . ‘in'.v'or ; the -ev i et w utci s of the 
] t'c vit eli.^.s 1 IS a.eh; and his vicUnious 
(c-jq.s aie van-m. c't v.itlt tldist. hunger, and 
1 i'-tc, m the I'v.i'uit (,.f an invi'ible foe, who 
seoius his el.eit-. <iud '.dVK leposes in the heart 
oi* ri e I 10 ' li.ig snktude. The* anils and deserts 
uf the l>edo\. cells aie not only the safeguards 
of their own fieedoin. but the bairiers also of 
the hvippy .\rabia, whose inhabitants, remote 
fiom war, aie- enervated by the luxury* of tlie 
soil raid climate. I’iie legions of Augustus 
melted away in tiisease and lassitude; and it 
is only by a naval power tliat the reduction of 
Yenmi has been successfully attempted. Wht'ii 
iMaliomet erected his holy standard,-' that 
kingdom was a province of tire Persian empire ; 


19StTilin,l 1V1 p 111(1 SoeoneofthisesalthoiiscsnearBas- 
sorA, m I) !i)t. Hil u/t. * 'm-i r f '' 

Miruni Cii *11 ex p->)>\i’i' pir-, aqua in .-•rnnKma* 

aiit in latriicui.i, lUuit Hi-t .X.it m,".: I sj,. '«,r, . Kiirm, 

Sural CM i> ; n'llt-rl tl>if . lliii'Kit. 

Orient, p r>(-l I’ruli mV, I it\’ ' t Vlalioiutf, p ». U i.piii.r, \ le «le 

Mahomet, tom i.i>. 7 2 I'k I 'o. \r. 

‘21 A namtU,' do( tor (rniver'.il Hi-f x"! •v-tac. e'luinn) pis 

foniiallv f/iwi t/i J the truth "f < hri-tfi.itv h\ the md, |H-niUni e < f 

the Anh, A ciitio, U’-iJe, the e\> ,pf .n'< f tai l, neitht t-te 'he 
meanincf the text deni-', cm iJ the e.xunt of the aip’uatier, 
and the foundation --f the 

It was subdueil, A 1) 1 1””, hy a 1-rothtr of ihi- in'* at s-^i^d,),^ 
who founded a d.na-sty it t urd- nr .Vywii-ifea d,ui.^ivs, Hi>t dcs 
Hutis, tom. i. p. I'^V. D'lltrl'ehit, p. 177 »• 

‘2.V By the lieutenant of si.inuan I. f V.T>- IVIS) and Selim IT. 

See ranteimr’s Hi>t. of the uthman empire, p '2-1 
The pasha, x,ho resideii n si.in i. coinniande-l twinty-'pc be',, i,iit 
‘ ' *' r'lgli, state Militare 

t • , I were expelUd aI • ut 

Z-* 111 me noHiHii jirovirre, uniter tne nmie of .Vrahia md tiie 
tfiird Palestine, the I'nTiripai citi^' were Bo^tra and Petra, wh.'h 
^ted their »r3 from the year lOV, when they were suhtiued bj 
Faima, a UeutenaAt of Traian (Dion ea»iu>, 1. ixvm.} Pttra uu 


the capinl of the Nahatha .vis ; whoso mtre i, derived fmm the 
e'llesl ot the SOU' r.f I'inat.! t<ien xts. 12, Xi with the I omnient- 
anes ot .ftroiii, Ia- < (tro, atul ( -i'-i*t) Ju.t-imii r- i.nq-u-heil a 
pain niiintry of t< ii ilay'* •I'Ur'-i y to ih<- soiuii ot .h.lah (Procop. de 
lleil IVr-K I 1 . I I’- 1 . ami tii. |hi> o' n a t*n:iir:i.ii 

a»»d a I \u>t"n-hoa't' iVmn in .VT -ri' Ir-tf'rii, p 11 m 

Iliidxiin, ton. • It a t-l in I't-,.'- > J'.vr’is .V'hu, Hawar.il in 
the tJ rr.i- c.f Muliiia II' Vum Ir. M. i.u ire sit f}-,i:jpte. p. 21 ." >. 
'I lu-se i, \1 pi "e-s',.t(' anil soiuo na\ d mn. irl> ut 1 rai.in { 1’, npl. 
p 1 1, 1 », .m- iiia^Kicd b; hnt. i . ami nicdaia into the Roman coii- 

qi’t ,t of .Vr ihn. 

i'> Niehuhr '. Ih'-rripti-in de I’Ar i‘ u , p. ''1‘2. “i (3 ” il ) atlord* 

the Tno,t recent and .uthcniu iiilt.i. 4 eiis,e of die Turkish empire iii 
Arab’a 

2»> TUs Su i.li! • "I m II 1 xit p "(jii—jOV edit W'pssehn^' 

hv, tkeri, i\po »'l die freedom ut the Nahachtein .Vrabs, w ho resi'ted 
the antis i>t Antjsi.^us a-d hi- sun 

27 sfr-ibo.I xsx.p. Phn Hist.N'Uvr n. - 2 . Mh:* 

(ia 'i., hiiikd near ’Mo'i'iia, n-il march.xi rc.’r a tl ousand -hues o to 
ihe ptrt Ilf Yeuir-n hetwe, n Mireii and the i ii eai '1 t- n, r uoa 
de'iit.> '•abes ristd-u, (<M . i'j • aiiii th. u't t t Ar"’ .um d.t'amn 
■I'l 111 21 I uf Hor-'ie, .’t*i •' ‘le MTiTin punts ct Ar,"' 1 . 

See the i’’.pentrf h. ‘ rs ut V iiiu-n m P.a.ik k , sp,sj ..jj, _ j, ", 

_ rf Hi>-a, 1 '.'.-71 -t'a.Mn p 7 TS. a> far as u ..ou.u Lu 

ki. j'M. S.I J reatriud m tl e u.'a' o£ iip.oriii.ee. 
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yet seven princes of the Ilomerites still reigned 
in the mountains; and the vicegerent of Chos- 
roes was tempted to forget his distant country 
and hib unfortunate master. The historians of 
the age of Justinian represent the state of the 
independent Arabs, who ^vere divided by in- 
terest or ad'cction in the long quarrel of the 
East: the tribe of Gassan was allowed to en- 
camp on the Syrian territory : the princes of 
Hira were permitted to form a city about forty 
miles to the southward of the ruins of Babylon. 
Their service in the field was speedy and vi- 
gorous ; but their friendship was venal, their 
faith inconstant, their enmity capricious ; it was 
an easier task to excite than to disarm these 
roving barbarians ; and, in the familiar inter- 
course of war, they learned to see, and to des- 
pise, the splendid weakness both of Rome and 
of Persia. From Mecca to the Eupiirat^es, the 
Arabian tribes '^9 were confounded by the Greeks 
and Latins, under the general appellation of 
Saracens, so a name which every Christian 
mouth has been taught to pronounce with 
terror and abhorrence. 

The slaves of domestic tyranny 

Thejr domestic . , , 

fm-dona.id mav vainly exult in their national 
character. independence ; but the Arab is per- 
sonally free; and he enjoys, in some degree, the 
benefits of society, without forfeiting the pre- 
rogatives of natuie. In every tribe, superstition, 
or gratitude, or fortune, has exalted a particular 
family above the heads of tlieir equals. Tlio 
dignities of sheich and emir invariably descend 
in this chosen race ; but the order of succession 
IS loose and precarious ; and the most worthy 
or aged of the noble kinsmen are preferred to 
the simple, though important, office of com- 
posing disputes by tlieir advice, and guiding 
valour by their example. Even a female of 
sense and spirit ha.s been permitted to command 
the countrymen of Zenobla.^^ The momontHry 
junction of several tribes produces an annv; 
their more ln»t!iig union couhtitutes a nation ; 
and tile supreme chief, tlie emir«jf emirs, ■v^ho 5 e 
banner is displawd at their head, may deserve, 
in the eyes of '-dangers, the honours of the 
kingly name. If the Arabian princes abuse 
their po^^er, they are ijiiickiy punisLcil bv the 
desertion of tlieir subjects, uho li.i.l l.eeii ac- 
customed to a mild and j’areiital juri-vdi.’tion. 
Their spirit is free, their step-v aie unconfined, 
the dc’sert is open, aitd the trilies and families 
are held together liy a mutual and \oluntary 
compact. The softer n.itives of Yemen su]>- 
poited the p<unp and majesty of a monarch ; 
but if he could not leave hi^ pahice witliout | 


endangering his life, 5- the active powers of go- 
vernment must have been devolved on his nobles 
and magistrates. The cities of Mecca and Me- 
dina present, in the heart of Asia, the form, or 
rather the substance, of a commonwealth. The 
grandfather of Mahomet, and his lineal an- 
cestors, appear in foreign and domestic trans- 
actions as the princes of their country ; but 
they reigned, like Pericles at Athens, or the 
Medici at Florence, by the opinion of their 
wisdom and integrity ; their influence was di- 
vided W'ith their patrimony ; and the sceptre 
was transferred from the uncles of the prophet 
to a younger branch of the tribe of Koreish. 
On solemn occasions they convened the as- 
sembly of the people ; and, since mankind must 
be either compelled or persuaded to obey, the 
use and reputation of oratory among the ancient 
Arabs is the clearest evidence of public free- 
dom.33 But their simple freedom was of a 
very different cast from the nice and artificial 
machinery of the Greek and Roman republics, 
in which each member possessed an undivided 
share of the civil and political rights of the 
community. In the more simple state of the 
Arabs, the nation is free, because each of her 
sons disdains a base submission to the will of a 
master. His breast is fortified with the austere 
\irtucsof courage, patience, and sobriety; the 
love of indepcmience promjits liim to exercise 
tlic habits of self-command; and the fear of 
dJ'-honour guards him from the meaner appre- 
hension of pain, of danger, and of death. The 
gravity and firmness of the mind is conspicuous 
in his outward demeanour ; his speech is slow, 
Weighty, and concise ; he is seldom provoked to 
laughter; his only gesture is that of stroking his 
beard, the venerable symbol of manhood; and 
the sense of liis own importance teaches him to 
accost his equals without levity, and his superiors 
without awe. ^ The liberty of the Saracens sur- 
vived their conquC'it^’ the first caliphs indulged 
the bold and familiar language of their subjects; 
tliey .asCeraU'.I the pulpit to persuade and edify 
tlie congregation ; nor v^as it befiire the seat of 
empire wa^ ivuiuved to the Tigris, that the Ab- 
bassiJes adnptfd the jtroud and ])ompf)Lis cere- 
monial uf lliti IV-isiaii and Byzantine courts. 

Ill tlie study of nations and men, r - ,■ v ar= and 
we may ob-erve the cau-es that ren- 
dtr them hostile or friendly to each other, that 
tend to nanow or enlarge, to mollify or exas- 
perate, the sticial character. The scpai-ation of 
the Aiabs from the rest of mankind has accus- 
tomed them to confound the ideas of stranger 
and enemy ; and the poverty of the land has 


20 The itiXa, th/t.j. *j- tp — '-t-rriv ■txrra.v 

«pru'7vo.i-r'i-. alfiTT'.Tri, arn lU’-'r.I.-sl S. Vli-i-ir 1 >r ! h xi ,‘rjrt l€'- 
JUt'i.l p i !'! 1. Pr... opi i, ulO II. J’lTM. i r 17 i‘) 1.,,1.1'tl 

anil, in the in'Kt rninur-, hs linMiianu- VInrrpii n's- II , l.i, 
wh.j hart 'p- Vpn of them a-- eirl.'i .a- the re v' of Vf '.r- n, 

'0 The n line v-hi. h, u kJ Ss n-l I’lir-n a more enn- 

by Vminianus and Cta'iiw m { hrit.T, sen-c, ha- been do 
n\ed, nai‘u'ou,(\. from s.j .j.,. the ■v^f^ of \.l.rah»m, "rrls 
froin thev.lUire of S-iriA-j ! ..m S’ ,jp ( rl .l.ii,., 
more plau-iM) from the Vr i‘ .t w- rd-. wh:. ii • .c’-ifv a ■* net jii « s 1 
r\i tCT, or Orinji?,;/ Mtuat on Hntf"Ct.r, Ht,t Ori-ital', I i <- i r 7 . S 
I’.KA. k, Spcr-'iien. ji T- Biblint Or “nt ‘ ",v. 

I>. ''’T.f. V'et the f’-t a-'il mo-f of »hee tOrro 

refuted bv Fto’e’' ' V-'bii.p . Is Hurt-" ton ' »io fv, 

VV.s'l, s-e-T irt rt'i' '-.‘iin ■" ' it , s ^5--. , 

tlien an oh-car' ti-'ip th.- ; 1 r • - > _ p* Ibe n 

caj • ' pfjrp a I’l'l.s to •iij • i’’ •'! j' a- „ r, r ..n.--- u -a 

imo.,.. ^ystnj.cm, « must lie toui.d.TiLt n. the Araasc. bat u a 
fcfn:tgc\ languaji^e 


* "1 Sartoftni - • - muliore'; aiunt in eos reimare (E^po'itio tntius 

• Al'ii'rti, j> V in Hudson, t< m. in . 1 he rei^n t.f Ma>ja is famous ill 

' eri !e,iastical story. Foio-t, cunt n, j> b'l s',. 

a ' M*> cCpiva. tK 'cutf /s I , i, the rep< rt of Agnthart ides (de 

' M in llitbro, p ba. t. in Hiid-.un, tom. 1 ), 1 tu d .ni- sn j|u,, (jDni 1. 
I, lu t 17 p 21 V t. amt Stn‘o ■; sm p.IlAJ) But I iinn Ii sus- 
|>ecr »hit till-, 1, i.i e ..f tile ji'.irtihir tiles, or extra irdiearv ar« .dents, 
xihith the cnMuhty of Uixeiicrs ,0 otton transforms into a fact, a 
CH tom, nil a law. 

, V" N-'n e’nnah.int’ir antinuitu-. Arahes, ni-i ghuho, bospitp, et do. 
j 7. tspj,hx/lius, ppud PiM.-tlr, s-.^cm, i, p. Ir.l. 1(,^ ). '1 his gift 

I rf I, thev • i>-„i 01 ly uuh the Ihr . m, , .'iiul the rn.ntii>us 
A'-a* s. n'rt prnl , .'v base djj’i’jiied the -mipie and subl.ine I'lc'ic of 

j VI i 1.,.. t '■-'-’I’d t'-- rn.'-r thrt P’-Xrri'us. r>’Hcrht-l. ,t, and 
I X ii' - III ii till !i. • t < 'our', tn- i. n ni-rs and co- 

1 %,r * 'f t," '■ ihicb are ihoiir’tt-d by luary inudcrtal 

l>a.^ziSea in iht . 1 At ahoT.tt. 
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IntroJucctl a maxim of jurisprudence, ^^llkh 
they believe and practi'^e to the present hour. 
They pretend, that in the di\i'-ion of the earth, 
tlie rich and fertile cllmatC'. ^^elc assijnied to 
the other branches tjf the human f.nnily ; and 
that the posterity of the outlaw Ismael niij^ht 
recover, l)y fraud or force, the poition of inheiit- 
aiue of which he had been unjustly depiived. 
According to the remark of Pliny, the Arabian 
tribes are equally addicted to theft and mer- 
chandise ; the caravans that traverse the desert 
are ransomed or pillaged ; and their neighbours, 
since the remote times of Job and Sesostris,"*^ 
have been the victims of their rapacious spirit. 
If a Bedoween discovers from afar a solitary 
traveller, he rides furiously against him, crying, 
with a loud voice, Undress thyself, tliy aunt 
. (mt/ n'ife) is without a garment.’* A ready 
submission entitles him to mercy ; resistance 
will provoke the aggressor, and his own blood 
must expiate the blood which he presumes to 
shed in legitimate defence. A single robber, or 
a few associates, arc branded with their genuine 
name ; but the exploits of a numerous band 
assume the character of a lawful and honour- 
able war. The temper of a people, thus aimed ! 
against mankind, was doubly inflamed by the i 
domestic licence of rapine, murder, and revenge. | 
In the constitution of Europe, the right of j 
peace and war is now conflned to a small, and | 
the actual exercise to a mucli smaller, list of i 
respectable potentates} but each Arab, with | 
impunity and renown, might point Ids javelin I 
against the life of his countryman. The union * 
of the nation consisted only in a vague rcsom- ! 
blance of language and manners ; and in eacli 
community, the jurisdiction of tlie magistrate 
was mute and iin[)otent. Of tlie time of ig- 
norance which preceded ^lahonKt, sc\«.ntccn 
hundred battles''- are recoidtil b\ tradition 
hostility was embittered with ihe rancour of 
civil faction; and the recital, in piosc or \fcr<c. 
of an obsolete feud, was sutHcient to rekindle 
the same passions among the descendants <*f the 
hostile tribes. In private life, every man, at 
least every family, was the judge and avenger of 
its own cause. The nice sensibility of honour, 
which weighs the insult rather than the injury, 
sheds its deadly venom on the quarrels of tlie 
Arabs : the honour of tlieir women, and of their 
heardsy is most easily wounded ; an indecent 
action, a contemptuous word, can be expiated 
only by the blood of the oflendcr; and such is 
their patient inveteracy, that they expect whole 
months and years the ojiportunity of revenge, 

A fine or compensation for murder is familiar 
to the barbarians of every age but in Arabia 
the kinsmen of the dead are at hberty to accept 


' the atonement, or to exercise with their own 
hands the law of retaliation. The refined malice 
of the Ar.ilis lefuscs e\en the head of tlie mur- 
derei, sub-'titntes an innt>ceiit to the guilty 
lieiM'n, and tuunllrs the penalty to the best and 
most considei.ilile of the race liy whom they 
have been injtirid. If lie fills by their hands, 

! they are exposed in their turn to the danger 
of reprisals, the interest and principal of the 
I bloody debt are accumulated ; the indhiduals of 
; either family lead a life of malice and susjiicion, 
and fifty years may sometimes elapse before 
i the account of vengeance be finallv settled.37 
This sanguinary spirit, ignorant of pity or for- 
giveness, has been moderated, however, by the 
inaxinis of honour, which require in every 
private encounter some decent equality of age 
and strength, of niiinbers and weapons. An 
annual festival of two, perhaps of 

c ^1 , 11 ., Annua! truce. 

tour, months, was observed by the 
Arabs before the time of Mahomet, during 
vthich their swords 'were religiously sheathed 
both in foreign and domestic hostility ; and this 
partial truce is more strongly expressive of the 
habits of anarchy and warfare.^S 
But the spirit of rapine and re- 
venge was attempered by the milder qU‘i'i6cations 
influence of trade and literature. 

The solitarj' peninsula is encompassed by tlie 
most civilised nations of the ancient world: 
the merchant is tljc friend of mankind ; and the 
annual caravans imported the first seeds of know- 
ledge and politeness into the cities, and even the 
camps of the desert. "Whatever ni.iy be the pe- 
digree of the Arabs, tluir language is deiivL-d 
fjom the same original stoik with tlie llebiew, 
the Su-i.ic. and the CIialdaMii tuJigucs ; the 
indipoinU iicc »>!' tlie Tril)Ls was m.nkcd by their 
p.culiar didc^s; * l.ur taeh. efrer thtir own, 
allovw'd a ju-f i.utkieiiCe to the pure and per- 
.s[)ionou', idiom of !Mei.ca. In Arabia as well as 
in C'Kece, tiio pci kttion of language outstrip- 
ped die refinement of manners; and her speech 
could diversify the fourscoie names of honey, the 
two hundred of a serpent, the five liundred of a 
lion, the thousand of a sword, at a time when 
this copious dictionary was intrusted to the me- 
morv' of an illiterate people. The monuments 
of the Homerites were inscribed with an obso- 
lete and mysterious character ; but the Cufic 
letters, the groundwork of the present alphabet, 
were invented on the banks of the Euphrates; 
and the recent invention was taught at Mecca by 
a stranger who settled in that city after the birtii 
of Mahomet. I’lie arts of grammar, of metre, 
and of rhetoric, were unknown to the freeborn 
eloquence of the .\rabians; liut their penetration 
was sharp, their fancy luxuriant, their wit strong 


35 Ohserre the first rSi^jiter of .f'S, iint e .• 1 / - >3 .-f 1 'i -O „».t 

which Ses<'itTi, I’lult froii! I'tl’i-’iin m il*,'.* ir ‘>■> 1 ' 

tom. i. 1 i. ji 67 ). *he I Ti 1 .-SI/ tl . .1 , . n’ k 

thpy had formprh suLdueil i M.ir-h.im. ( iron i hn ri. i- n— 

163, .ttc.). J -I 

36 Or, nrcordine to .T'o'l'rr ar.-rnir>t. IJOP JJi, l'>*- 

th^ue C*nentaU'. p 7' > tl’f n ..i..T,iiis w>i<i ur"fi. 

ul Aru/), tltn ii.ittli', .if ft.e liv(,i m th** '\th md V'h 

The famous «- ir uf fUh . wd O.i' r ih * ,s ■>€•. i-i IimI I > h< 
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murdoT, an lU-r.,!! 0 s , 

haMi.ri.jnir,- .. rr U.e K-r-n, : . 1 . [. *'-• 
c- 1 / . p. 'i30. uith Sdlca * -vauoi •>. 
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and sententious, and tlieir more elaborate com- 
position^ w ere addre'^^ed w ith energy and effect to 
of niinds of their hearers. The genius 
i-oetrj. aiih merit of a rising poet as celebrated 
by the applause of his own and the kindred tribes. 
A solemn banquet was prepared ; and a chorus of 
women, striking their tymbals, and displaying 
the pomp of their nuptials, sung in the presence 
of their sons and husbands the felicity of their 
native tribe ; that a champion had now appealed 
to vinduate their rights ; tli.it a hei.ihl luul raised 
his voice to immortalise their re noun. The dis- 
tant or hostile tribes rcsoiteil t<i an annual fair, 
which was abolished by the fan uicism ot the 
first Mo'.K ms ; a national ass.mhls that must 
have contiibuted to lelinc aiul hannonise tho 
barhaiians. Thirty days weie employed in the 
exchange, not only of corn and wine, but ot elo- 
quence and poetry. Tiie prize was disjmted Iiy 
the generous emulation of the bards; the vic- 
torious peiformance was deposited in tlie archives 
of princes and emirs; and we may lead, in our 
own language, tlu' seven original poems which 
were inscribed in letters of gold, and suspended 
in the tenqilo of Mecca. The Arabian poets 
wcie tho histoiiaus and moralists of the ago; 
and if they sym))athi'ed with the prejudices 
they inspired uiul crowne.l theviituos, of tlieir 
coiuUrvnien. Tiie indissoluble union of gene- 
rosity and valour was the drnling theme of their 
song ; and w heu they jiuliikd their keenest satire 
against a despicable race, they afiimicd, in tlie 
bitterness of reproach, that the men knew 
not how to give, nor the women to deny.^’2 
Eiampiesof samc hospitality, which was 

getiCToMtv practised by .\brahain, and cele- 
brated by Homer, is still renewed in the camps 
of the Arabs. Tlie ferocious Bedoweens, the 
terror of the desert, embrace, without enquiry or 
hesitation, tlie stranger vvho dares to confide in 
their hoiiour, and to enter their tent. His treat- 
ment i^ kind and rcsjiectUil; he shares the 
wealth oi tlie pfOLity. of his l’o-.t ; .and. aft^ra 
needful lie is d:str.'s,cii on !-iswav, wuh 

t.hank', witli hb'-.i „s. cuul \ LilMps witli ,uifrs. 
Tile heart ai.d :■ iii.l ate mote hu e\p.-ndcd 
by the war.t' of a bioiher or a fii.ihl: hut tlie 
heroic a^ts thit cmild dL^v.ne tie juddie ap- 
plause, mu -.f have suipas-ed the naiiow imasuio 
of dl-crvt.,)n and tvpeiitnce. A dispute had 
arisen, v'ho. atiiuna: tlie citirens t*f M^cca, wa's 
entitled to tlie prize id’ geiieio-ity ; and a suc- 
cessive application was made to the tiuee who 
were iletnicd most worthy of the trial. Abdal- 
lah, the son of Abbas, had umkitaken a distant 
journey, and his foot was in the stirrup when he 
heard the voice of a suppliant, “ O son of the 
“ uncle of the apostle of God, I am a ti .seller. 

“ and in distress 1’' He insfantlv dismounted to 
present the pilgrim with his c.unel, Iier rich ca- 


parison, and a purse of four thousand pieces of 
gold, excepting only the sword, either for its in- 
trinsic value, or as the gift of an honoured kins- 
man. The servant of Kais informed the second 
suppliant that his master was asleep ; but he im- 
mediately added, “ Here is a purse of seven 
** thousand pieces of gold (it is all w'e have in 
‘‘ the house), and here is an order, that will en- 
“■ title you to a camel and a slave the master, 
as soon as he awoke, praised and enfranchised 
his faithful steward, with a gentle reproof, that 
by respecting Ju's slumbers he had stinted his 
bounty. The third of these heroes, the blind 
Arabah, at the hour of prayer, was supporting 
his steps on the shoulders of two slaves. “ Alas 1” 
he replied, ‘‘ my coflevs arc empty! but these 
“ you may sell ; if you refuse, I renounce them,” 
At these words, pushing away the youths, he. 
groped along the wall with his staff. The cha- 
racter of Hatem is the perfect model of Arabian 
virtue;^'! he was brav e and liberal, an eloquent 
poet and a successful robber: forty camels were 
roastetl at his hospitable feast ; and at the prayer 
of a suppliant enemy, he restored both the cap- 
tives and the spoil. The freedom of his country- 
men dis-dained the laws of justice : they proudly 
iniiulgcd the spontaneous impulse of pity and 
benevolence. 

The religion of the Arabs, as well ^nejenf 
as of the Indians, con sisted in the vi-or- idolatry, 
ship of the sun, tlie moon, and the fixed stars; 
a primitive and specious inode of superstition. 
The bright luminaries of tlie sky display the 
visible image of a deity : their number and dis- 
tance convey to a philo'-opliic, or even a vulgar, 
eye, the idea of boundless space . tlie character 
of eternity is marked on these solid globes, tJiat 
5cem incapable of corruption or decay: the ic- 
’ularity of their motions may be ascribed to a 
principle of reason or instinct ; and their real, or 
maginary, influence encourages the vain belief 
diat tlio earth and its inhabitants are the object of 
htir peculiar c.irc. The science of astronomy 
was cultivated at Babylon ; hut the school of the 
AraliN was a «.k-ir firmament and a naked plain. 
In tlwlr noctuinal n.arclieN. they steered by the 
^uidaiUL <*f t’le 't.iiN tiieir nanu", and order, 
ind iKu.y ■'* iitcii. weie familiar to the curiosity 
and (levi'taui of thi* Bedoweeii; and he was 
taught by experience todiviile in twenty-eight 
pait*. the of the moon, and to bless the 

coti'-t' Uatiiui-, who i efre^hed, with salutary rains, 
the tliiist of the desert. The reign of tlie hea- 
venly oibs could not be extended bevond the 
vi>il>le spliere ; and some metaphysical powers 
were necessary to sustain the transmigration of 
souls and the resurrection of bodies : a camel 
was left to perish on the grave, that he might 
serve his master in another life ; and the invoca- 
tion of departed spirits implies that they were 


-in A f.milnr ta’e in Wlriirc’s 'lo <•» X (” vj i- 

relattfl, to iiT.'rp the n 'ti'nl it\ «if r' « \i ’> UH ‘.I 

h.'t. OriHU. p I'Z**, I'Zl r. Vie li. VI o', n et, I. ■ j. '7-- 

46 1 hut r*’Arm'iix, or r I i K.'.Jre V'o -U Pt'i , j ' . ' 
denies the ’oip'-ri'.nty of the k ''r>w..ii 1 ,. ..i , 

*»! Si\tj-nint- ««nten<'ts of Ali frnri'.’.v.a lo- ‘ • to ..ion, 

affoni 1 ju-t nntl fi.-.mnt'ie -.j ..f Ar i .< •• f. 

41 Pix-ox-lc (''pennun, ji.l'i" -If.l-i .tr<ICP'‘n mf- 
Anbtca. tom. i. p. 1'' ''1, .tc Ilf-, t- m r, ]■ 17, Vic 't . t the 
Ar^an pri..t> before Mahomet th.» scm, j,,,.. -.fv i ifii'e 

been pubh-.hed ip Enphsh I j ‘'ir W n'l jp J. • .o I ut K •• r • i r i‘. e 

misiion to India has dejiriTtil u, , f l>;, oss t ate.. ..-.n. i.ture c* 
thau the obsciae and obsolete ttxt. 


40 rrohmuiary DisriuT^e, p. 29, 30. 

n n’llertulot, Fibliot. Ora nt. p 17S. (racn.or, Vie de Vr.ahompt, 
ton’ m }' Hi- <‘atb ami Hospu^ (I’lH ' tk. '■I'ftnn. n. p lo i'' ) 
ter*. cim-pirui.us for thcr htuTaht^ , and the latter is ele 

qii’t'. by an .Inhi m |>,.< t “ '’I'b 1 1 . ..uin cum ai < .v-.m-. ex 

u't’nte’n. ui- n duvsji'i <pi “I ab illo p..ti-. '' 

tl \\ hatespr ran no* be kmu i. of the ulolatrr of th-* incunt 
.Vr'bia”', HI *• I«‘ b'"! d m I’er - k (’’•[■“titne'i, p- *'•• l‘.(, . 

H.' pr**tound truduf n i. m* le 1 ’t-arA t'ld i .pt iss'li ntterpr tf-d by 
-tie I l*n-'iniin.trT Ui^eor.,*, p It- ,ifil .Vvf.o ori 

UntTXt. tom i* p asO— aje.i ha. ailac-d some ' iluabK r. .narks. 
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Still endowed with consciousness and power. I 
am igiionvnt, and I am careless, of the Idind 
mythology of the barbarians; of the local deities, 
of the stars, the air, and the eartl), of their sex 
(H* titles, their attributes or subordination. Each 
tribe, each family, each independent varrior, 
created and changed the rites and the object of 
his fantastic \\orsiiip; hut the nation, in every 
age, has houed to the religion, as well as to the 
language, of Mecca, The genuine 
t-jn p'e .’f anti<|uity of the Caaba ascends l)e- 
yond the Chiistian a'ra : in desciih- 
ing the coast of the Red Sea, the Greek histonan 
Diodorus J,as remaiked, i>etv.efn the Tljamud- 
ites and the Sabaians, a famotis temple, nliose 
superior sanctity was re\cred by all the Arabians; 
the linen or silken veil, which is annually re- 
newed by the Turkisli einpcior, was first uileied 
by a pious king of tiie Homeiites, who reigned 
seven liundied )ears before the time of iNI.dio- 
mct.-i'' A tent, or a ca\ern, might snllice for tl»e 
woi-^iiip of tile savages, hat an eiliiice of stone 
and clay has been erected in its place ; and the 
art and power of the monarclis of the East ha\c 
been coiilined to the slmjdieity of the original 
model.-*" A spacious poitico encloses the qua- 
drangle of the Caaba; a square chapel, twenty- 
four cubits long, twenty-three broad, and twenty- 
seven high ; a door and a window admit t!ie 
light; the double roof is supported by tlireepiU 
kus of wood; a spout (now of gold) discharges 
the rain-water, and the w'ell Zemzem is protected 
by a dome from accidental pollution. Tiie tiihe 
of Koreisli, by fraud or force, had ac(juiie(l the 
custody of the Cajiba : the sacerdotal <diiee de- 
^ olsefl til rough four lineal descents to the giand- 
fatliwr of M.ihomet ; arul the family of tiie 1 
emites, fioin whence he sprung, was tlic most 
respectable and saerLd in tliee\es i-f their esum- 
try.'*^ Thu preemcls of DleCC.i enjoyed the ii;.lits 
of sanetiuuy; and, in the last momli of each 
year, the city and the temple were crowded with 
a long train of pilgrims, who presented tl-elr 
vows and olferings in the house of Cdiik The 
same rites, which are now accomplishetl by tlie 
faithful Musulinan, were invented and prac- 
tised by the superstition of the idolaters. At an 
awful distance they cast away their garments; 

4'> j-vKtTa— >i' lApvriL riu'c^evct- {-r-o raircov \ptB'oV yrtciT- 

T'jTcp-iv U'lod.ir- sicul t'-m. i 1. iii p. ‘.ill ) lit? ih«r i ;er a*iil 
in irc 'll I'l n-i ct' • [ii ii'itp, th it I am siir7>n wl how tSix i;unoi s 
pi.'.ujt? -hmi'd hue liet'T read without notne or applii .itfin ^ et 
tl t'lin, li. t,ii.i'' h.id l>wn over!. Hik'd hy ilh ir« uU, 'I’e Man 
Riibrti, p -'S 111 IhulHin. t'lFJi. i 1 , whom Iii'alnnis lopns m the 
ri>i ■•t t’lo lb -rn)pTiii,' W i> the i i m n * ri K-iowi-- I’l n the 
K jvjifnii ' Or u 1 - tt 1 < ,i , ' .1 hv.lt iHftiH-i li •• r-N ot Konie ?. 'll 
a>iil , i'l, rli>- <1 ‘t ' Ilf tl ir re>j)«?«’fiie li^'ton’’ ^ in l)i,- 

strT n.l tom I Him • i, p. 7^: Fahm ,u,, liibhoi. Ora i Mm lu 

p. 77u ). 

l>i I .X .H wj,, , I,,,, p rn, >,1 rr-ijn ll.‘ d. I'h of M d'- rrot 

we I d t'. truiii til' tnrlli to 1 ”•, M T-, I., t •> 1 i« 1 ’ 1 tin 

inure t!i ’n n {'ll Ov lit 1,,- , ti.iii I,... n ' 1 ii!'. ' ’ , \ t Muh n . .«1 

c ji U.i 

1 . 1 h' c I , ' n 1 nn 1 c f f ] o C-tthl w ' >1 I- '• r\ • V I • •• ■> 

. tlo I i,,i T--1 H' n, A. ' .1 I f lO 5 « 1 ' • t I. 

ntOndui-h. L! 'I'l M .( . y>. n" • 1. rr..-.'* 

ami .-\pl,iin.a ttu'ii tit t.>t oi ’ ntu I ' r -i d 

I*' (if til, ( 1 iln . , ,,p ,if I , „ , M ; 1 . J 1 . 1 , «i 

Ifi' h'ltlK'iui- < 'TioTt III i/f 1 1 H r' [ ’ ' • r. / uw • , \ •, 

and ■'.i'e 1 t'n 'iii'i' ,ir' I'l.'i.n. j 11 ; 1 :.; 

•is < iw-i, till t’tth .itii f-i' r i-f M ih'i'i ' f . l-a-e ii nr ,-l f-i 
CaAba, \ n li'* Hi;t t'i< t•-'r^ !• dll., !• . »' I 'm 

cn,,.r. V-.t ,i.. Milmmtt, turn i 'j.- a-hI i-. -U { a \ .t- 

j'l'itinn o I) pi") 

I > !ri tht- '<1 ■ Mi f enhm. .Ma\,nni« uf Tjre to ’ho Aril -■ 

the H ur'liifi Ilf a 'ton- — ic.-it "(Cpi t ft f x 

i5e iviAii.x Vt-loi; — t' TeT>i>(,’ ri» ti i*"! i T> 

fd t K, !'•• I ; . ’ml thi? rcjirnm h H ftiTi'’u->h rc f< In-d \ the « ' ri— 

t \i’' i< U-"if ^ ,\i, T jp j’r jtrt-|itirn, p }i'. i - r m’rt '» 

1 '• p il'j ; \t;t thc-c stones were no other than tie t t 


seven times, with hasty steps, they encircled the 
Caaba, and kisseil the black stone: se^e^ times 
tliey \idted anel adoied tfie adjacent mountains: 
‘■evuii times thc\ thiew- stones into the valley of 
]Mina and the pllgt image w as ae!iie\eel, as at 
the pn-'-ent h<mv, by a saeidlee of sheep and 
camels, and the burial of theii hair aiul n.uls in 
the coiiseciated giounil. E,n.ii tiihe either found 
or introduced in the C.u.Im their (lomt-tic wor- 
ship: the temple was udoiiied, or ckiiletl. with 
three handled and sivty idols of men, eagles, 
lions, and ante!o[)es ; and most conspicuous uus 
the statue of Ilebal, of red agate, liohung in iiii 
hand seven airows, without heads or llaila is, 
the instruments and s\mhols of profane t{i\ ill- 
ation. But this statue was a monument of Syrian 
arts - the demotion of the ruder ages was content 
with a pillar or a la!»kt ; and the rocks of the 
descit Were hew n into gods or altars, in imitation 
of the lilack stone*' of Mecca, wliicli is deeply 
tainted \vith the rtpioacli of an iilulatrous origin. 
iVom Japan to Peiii, tile me of <’* ard 

sdciifice lias u'ii\e)sal!y pre%ailed ; 
and the votary has expies-ied his gratitude, or 
fear, l)y desf.oj ing or consuiuing. in Imnour of 
tlie gods, the dc.irest and ino't piecious of tlicir 
gifts. Tlie life of a man is tlie most precious 
oblation to deprecate a public calamity : the al- 
tars of Phoenicia and Egypt, of Rome and Car- 
thage, ha\e been polluted with human gore: the 
cruel practice was long preseived among the 
Arabs : in the thud ccntur\, a boy was ahnn;i!ly 
sacrificed by the tilhe of the Duinati ms ; and 
a royal captise was piousij sliiughteied 1)\ the 
pjince of tlie Saracen-*, the ally and j-ohiier of 
the euipeKU Ju'tiui.in. A \ u nl v ho vhags 
Ills SOM to the ,'ilt r i \Lihiis tiie i. ost p 'd 'a I ai'd 
'lihlii.io il.olt of 1 ' 'ii 1 ' ci- 1 '1 tl e I’l i-ii, < I the 
intC’.tlon, as 'auctlik d b\ t!i a i. x.'niplc ol ' .u i S 
and hvo vs , and t’ e f.dici ot r-k-ln lost 1 iua «.lt 
was dcM.ted 1 y a la'h moi , and h<.uli> KUisomcd 
for the i.qid-.d<.nt of au bundled camels. In 
the time of ignorance, the Ambs. like the Jews 
and Egyptians, Jistained fiom the taste of swine’s 
flesh ; they circumcised their children at 
tile age of pubcity: the same customs, without 
the censure or the prccejit of the Koran, have 
been silently transmitted to their posterity and 


^mi and Oreerp, Tcnnwned in ^irreii and prufmo nnti'i'- 
rrtp. Emui-v;. l 1 i- 37 .M.ir-harti, ( ajiou Chron. ji 

— ) 

Vi The two homd •su’uecfs of ind i 

arri,riielv diio-Mii hi tin* lenmeri >n- T| s,, Mar.Him i' »’■ 
i'hr.m p "«• - 7 s Vll — -ji*) ' s.iin Inttii ’th" ilt-nvis the I'lni I'l i 
^ u isnct?* fr- m ll.* » x i t « hrii’ui- . I m " e "xt '■ 'Cni r xji’ \> !'■ ' ' 
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proselytes. It lias been sagaciously conjectured, 
that the artful legislator indulged the stubborn 
prejudices of his countrj’inen. It is more simple 
to believe that he adhered to the habits and 
opinions of his youth, without foreseeing that 
a practice congenial to the climate of Mecca, 
might become useless or inconvenient on the 
banks of the Danube or the Volga. 

Introd.irtioti of Arabia was free ; the adjacent 
the sdbians. kingdoms were shaken by the storms 
of conquest and tyranny, and the jiersecuted 
sects fled to the h^py land where they might 
profess what they mought, and practise wliat 
they professed. The religions of the Serbians 
and MagiaiiSj of the Jews and Christians, were 
disseminated from the Persian Gidf to tlie Red 
Sea. In a remote period of antiquity, S.\bian- 
ism was diffused over Asia by the science of the 
Chaldeans and the arms of the Assyrians. 
From the observations of two thousand years, 
the priests and astronomers of Babylon ^6 de- 
duced the eternal laws of nature and providence. 
They adored the seven gods, or angels, who 
directed the course of the seven planets, and 
shed their irresistible influence on tlie earth. 
The attributes of the seven planets, with the 
tw'elve signs of the zodiac, and the twenty-four 
constellations of the nortiiern and southern 
hemisphere, were represented by images and 
talismans j the seven days of the week were 
dedicated to their respective deities; the Sa- 
bians prayed thrice each day ; and the temple 
of the moon at Haran was the term of their pil- 
grimage.^? But the ffeiible genius of their 
faith was always ready either to teach or to 
learn t in the tradition of the creation, the 
deluge, and the patriarchs, they held a singular 
agreement with their Jewish captives ; they ap- 
pealed to the secret books of Adam, Seth, and 
Enoch ; and a slight infusion of the Gospel has 
transformed the last remnant of the Polytheists 
into the Christians of St. John, in the territory 
of Bassora.'‘’S Tlie altars of Babylon were 
overturned by the IMajiians ; but 

The .vragan^. , . . ^ c cf T‘ * 

the injuries ot the Sai)ians were 
revenged by the sword of Alexander; Persia 
groaned above five hundred years under a foreign 
yoke ; and the purest disciples of Zoroaster 
escaped from the contagion of idolatiy, and 
breathed with their adver'.arics the fieedom 
of the desert.^' Seven hundred 
years before the death of Maho- 


met, the Jews were settled in Arabia : and a 
far greater multitude was expelled from the 
Holy Land in the wars of Titus and Hadrian. 
The industrious exiles aspired to liberty and 
power: they elected synagogues in the cities, 
and castles in tlie wilderness, and their Gentile 
converts were confounded with tlie children of 
Israel, whom they resembled in the outward 
mark of circumcision. The Chris- 

. , . . -n The Cliristians- 

tian missionaries were stiiJ more ac- 
tive and successful ; the Catholics asserted their 
universal reign : the sects whom they oppressed 
successively retired beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire ; the Marcionites and tlie Mani- 
chaians di**persed their phantastic opinions and 
apocryphal Gospels ; the churches of Yemen, 
and tlie princes of Hira and Gassan, were in- 
structed in a purer creed by the Jacobite and 
Nestorian bishops.^*^ The liberty of choice was 
presented to the tribes : each Arab was free to 
elect or to compose his private religion : and 
the rude superstition of his house was mingled 
with the sublime theology of saints and philo- 
sophers. A fundamental article of faith was in- 
culcated by the consent of the learned strangers : 
the existence of one supreme God, who is ex- 
alted above the powers of heaven and earth, 
but who has often revealed himself to mankind 
by the ministry of his angels and prophets, and 
whose grace or justice has interrupted, by sea- 
sonable miracles, the order of nature. Tlie 
most rational of the Arabs acknowledged his 
power, though they neglected his worship;^* 
and it was habit rather than conviction that still 
attached them to the relics of idolatry. The 
Jews and Christians were the people of the 
book ; the Bible was already translated into the 
Arabic language,^^ and the volume of the Old 
Testament was accepted by the concord of these 
implacable enemies. In the story of the He- 
brew patriarchs, the Arabs were pleased to dis- 
cover the fathers of their nation. They ap- 
plauded the birth and promises of Ismael ; 
revered the faitli and virtue of Abraham ; traced 
his pedigree and their own to the creation of the 
first mail, and imbibed, with equal credulity, the 
prodigies of the lioly text, and the dreains and 
traditions of the Jewi'-h rabbi^'. 

The base and jjIebLian origin of Binh and 
Mahomet an unskilful calumny 
of the CiiristiansJ'J who exalt in- u. :.r 
stead of degrading the merit of their adversary. 


from. i 1 i'. p. 112—1)' ) ha? c’-t on thrlr 
rt.’i_''on the run. tu.t -'.!■« i ■' nl i fn. « V I h- ,r ''tr.!. 

no i,v wnii.d Ih; f,.r more ' ' • kwl t'.r n . h th ti le- 

st oji»> of rea>on, 'inre the' .'olid a { "hi’tJ.tr tl’e san "ere in tie 
rmnd't-r o1 tlie pltnetiorof the !, an. 

'■'i ''iiniilii lua (»)io oiiotf? 1 orpS,r% , .)p r<rlo, I u tom ^Ivt. 
p I !iii !■'. apuct Viar'liain , < 'i.on « Sr.in p 171. wle» douht? 
■* '' ’ Th.' earui'-t c)a»e « f tlie 

' I hri.t .\tter ih, t iir»- 
I.' rr'ii iiu’tM atid, at the 

. ihu.. V\ h tt a inoment 

in the ann.al, of ' 

o7 r.xT.x It I -pei iiren. p. 1"S_1 )'I ), Ilottm.^r'r Hit Orn nt p Old 
— ^0“ ), Hjde die lUdiu'ione V et Fer'-ipi:.!, p I'l 1 iS. \.i' t. 
het'jt p T'i'jZt'’ , and ( i’rifj,,, ,,nry ni-coii»'-e, p 
rather PTcite than gr ' ~ , 

confound, '«abiani-ni ' 

3S !>' Vti'ille il'Eup 
tion of ihfte ambnru- 

tom. IV. p th'T— ^1 1 ) niar explain their tenet?. But it aslippcry 
task to a.>certain the creod of an i,pior.ant people, afraid and uhained 
to divUise their secret trad.tions. 

59 The Majn were hxf'd in the province nf Bahrein Ifracnlcr, Vie 
rte Mahomet, tom ui p. 11 1 ). and uungied with tlie old -Vrabians 
{recock, Specimen, p- j |G— i 


gn The stale of the Je'v? and Thn-tiani m \ra' n de?enhcd hy 
1’ . oi t fr i.n Vr C'peiunfii.p f.<i 1" t, ..Vc’ ). Hornre.r 

H.'* "runt p j 12— 'Is i. Ji’Ht rl.t l.'t . Ihh’iot OriLiit julTI 17'..), 
iU,»t .fud%, U'li '. '.1 p. Is'., torn. via p.'^sd sand '•lie 
(I’r liiiiin.iry Iii^cour>e, p ‘ci.X'c '“..Set |. 

t.l In fhi ir olltTintrs, it was ,a ni.axim to defraud <Jnd for the profit 
of the id >1, not a i.n-re pottnt, but a mure irritable patron (Foew k, 
.sp. (inien,p l<>s, Iti'i ). 

• f! "nr ter-i ms now extant whether Jewish or Christian, appear 
m. re rti tnt than the Koran but the i xistt n. e of a pnor tran-l.atnm 
mas Ih.* fair), inferrct),— 1 From ihe peqxfttial pra< tin ot the s'n.a 


(«iuui>. uii'i asseii iiiai me •- i i|ii iiies w * le iiaiis.aieu into ait ii e 
lurhar c lansfuai^’s iWaltnn, I'rolettoinena ad Biblia Foh;:!ot- p. al, 
9V— '*7. ^imon, Ili't. I nti'ine dii V'. tt dii N. 'i (>staracnt, tom i. 
p ISi', IM usi-ysfi 293 totn i'- p ‘into). 

In eo cmvetmint onines, ut pleteio \ili'iue fenerc ortum.^ce. 
{II. ftirurer, Hi't t»nent p. l*d I Vet I hcoj.hanes. the most am unt 
of the iTreets, and the father of many a he, confesves that .Vlahomet 
was of the race of Ismael, « >4uis- ynueco-^r-r; fvXijc {Chronograph, 
p. i77 J. 
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His descent from Ismael was a national privilejje 
or fable ; but if the first stei)s of the pedigree 
are dark and doubtful, he could produce many 
generations of pure and genuine nobility : he 
s)>rung from the tribe of Koreish and the family 
of Hashem, the most illustrious of the Arabs, 
the princes of Mecca, and the hereditary guard- 
ians of the Caaba. The grandfather of Ma- 
homet \'ias Abdol IVIotalleb, the son of Hashem, 
a wealthy and generous citizen, who relieved 
the distress of famine w ith the supplies of com- 
merce. IVIecca, which had been fed by tlxc 
liberality of the father, was saved by the courage 
of the son. The kingdom of Yemen was sub- 
ject to the Christian princes of Abyssinia: their 
vassal Abrahah was j)rovoked l)y an insult to 
avenge the honour of the cross ; and the holy 
city was invested by a train of elephants, and an 
army of Africans. A treaty was propi)',ed ; and, 
in the first audience, tlie grandfather of Ma- 
homet demanded tlie restitution of liis cattle. 
“ And why,” said .\braliah, *'^d<3yoii not rather 
“ implore my clemency in fa% our of your temple, 
“ which I have threatened to destroy?” lle- 
“ cause,” replied the intrepid chief, “ the cattle 
is my own ; the Caaba belongs to the gods, 
“ and they will defend their house from injury 
and sacrilege.” The want of provisions, or 
the valour of the Koreish, compelled the Abys- 
sinians to a disgraceful retreat : their discom- 
fiture has been adorned with a miraculous flight 
of birds, who showered down stones on the 
heads of the infidels ; and the deliverance was 
long commemorated by the acra of tlie elejihant.^ j 
i>‘ii%erance The glorj' of Abdol iMotalleb was 
oi .vieccd. erow ned with domestic happiness, 
his life w’as prolonged to tlie age of one hundred 
and ten years, anti he became the father of six 
daughters and thirteen sons. IJis best beloved 
Abdallah was the most beautiful aiul moilest of 
the Arabian youth; and in the first night, when 
he consummated hi^ marriage with Amina, of 
the noble race of the Zahrites, two hundred vir- 
gins are said to liave expired of jealousy and de- 
spair. iMahomet, or more properly Mohammed, 
the only son of Abdallah and Amina, was bom 
at Mecca, four years after the death of Jus- 
tinian, and two months after the defeat of the 
Abyssinians,®6 whose victory w'ould have intro- 
duced into the Caaba the religion of the Chris- 
tians. In his early infancy, he was deprived of 
his father, his mother, and his grandfather ; his 
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uncles were strong and numerous ; and in the 
division of the inheritance, the orjihan’s share 
was reduced to five cameK and an ALthiopian 
maid-sei'vant. At home and abroad, in peace 
and war, Abu T<deh, tlic most respectable of 
his uncles, was the guide and guardian of his 
youth ; in his twenty-fifth year, he entered into 
the service of Catlijah, a rich and noble widow 
of Mecca, who soon lewarded his fidelity w itli 
the gift of her hand and fortune. The inai- 
riage contract, in the simple style of antitjuity, 
recites the mutual love of Mahomet and Ca- 
dijah ; describes him as the most accomplished 
of the tribe of Koreish ; and stipulates a dowry 
of tw'clve ounces of gold and twenty camels, 
which vvas supplied by the lilierality of his 
uncle. ^7 ]3y this alliance, the son of Abdallah 

vvas restored to the station of his ancestors ; 
and the judicious mation vvas content with his 
domestic virtues, till, in the fortieth year of his 
he assumed the title of a piophet, and 
proclaimed tlie religion of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his Oil 
companions, Alahoniet'-^ was dis- i 
tinguislied by the beauty of his person, an out- 
ward gift wliicli is seldom despised, except by 
those to whom it has lieen refused. Before he 
spoke, the orator engaged on his side the afiec- 
tions of a public or private audience. They 
applauded his commanding presence, his ma- 
jestic aspect, his piercing eye, liis gracious smile, 
his flowing beard, his countenance that painted 
every sensation of the soul, and his gestures that 
enforced each expression of the tongue. In the 
familiar ofiices of life he scrupulously adhered 
to the grave and ceremonious politeness of his 
country ; his respectful attention to the rich and 
povveiful vvas dignified l>y his condescension and 
afiahility' to tlie poorest citizens of !Mccca ; the 
frankness of his manner concealed the artifice 
of his views; and the habits of courtesy vvere 
imputed to personal friendship or universal be- 
nevolence. His memory vva'j capacious and 
retentive, his wit easy and social, his imagin- 
ation sublime, his judgment clear, rapid, and 
decisive. He possessed the courage both of 
thought and action ; and, although his designs 
might gradually expand with his success, the 
first idea which he entertained of his divine 
mission liears the stamp of an original and 
superior genius. The son of Abdallah was 
educated in the bosom of the noblest race, in 
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the use of the purest dialect of Arabia ; and the 
fluency of his speech was corrected and en- 
hanced by the practice of discreet and season- 
able silence. \Vith these povvei's of eloquence, 
IMahoniet was an illiterate barbarian : his youth 
had never been instructed in the arts of reading 
and writing the common ignorance exempted 
him from shame or reproach, but he was re- 
duced to a narrow circle of existence, and de- 
prived of those faithful mirrors, nhich reflect to 
our mind the minds of sages and heroes. Yet 
the book of nature and of man was open to his 
view; and some fancy has b(‘Gn indulged in tiie 
political and ])hilosopliical ob'.er\ations nliich 
are ascribed to the Aiabian He 

compares the nations and the religions of the 
earth ; discovers the weakness of the Persian 
and Roman monarchies; beholds, with pity and 
indignation, the degeneracy of tlie times ; and 
resolves to unite, under one God and one king, 
the invincible spirit and primitive virtues of 
the Arabs. Our more accurate enquiry will 
suggest, that instead of visiting the comt^, the 
camps, the temples of the East, the two jour- 
neys of iMahomet into Syria were confined to 
the fairs of Bo-^tra and Damascus; tliat he was 
only thirteen years of age when he accompanied 
the cara\an of his uncle, and that his duty 
compelled him to return as soon as lie had dis- 
posed of the merchaudise of Cadijvih. In these 
hasty and superficial excursions, the eye of 
genius might discern some objects invlsilde to 
his grosser companions; some seeds of know- 
ledge might be cast upon a fruitful soil ; but 
his ignorance of the Syriac language miut have 
checked his curiosity; and I cannot pcrcoivc in 
the life or writings of jMahomet, that Iii^ pro- 
spect was far extended beyond the limits of the 
Arabian world. From every region of that 
solitary world, the pilgrims of [Mecca were 
annually assembled, by the calls of devotion 
and commerce, in the free concourse of mul- 
titudes, a simple citizen, in his native tongue, 
miglit “tiidy the political state an<l character of 
the tubes, the tlieory and piattice of the Jevv> 
and Christian-). Some useful stiangci-' i.iij:!it 
be tempted, or forced, to iinpli>ie the right'- uf 
ho-pitality ; aiul the enemies of iMalioniet have 
named tlie Jew, tlie Perrian. nn«l the S ji..n 
monk, wliom they aee'U'-o uf lending tluii ''ciiet 
aid to the compo-itiou of the Koran."- 
ve'isuieni enriclies the understanding, l-.it si,!i- 
tinle is the school of genius ; ainl the unifoi.; itv 
of a work denotes the hand of a sin^^Ie* artist. 

Ttl bf'i v«' thit vr ihi-'Tif'r r -i.'"! rc\i1 -sr n- 
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From his earliest youth tMaliomet was addicted 
to religious contemplation ; each year, during 
the month of Ramadan, lie withdrew from the 
world and from the arms of C.4dij.ui : in tiie 
cave of Heia, three miles fiom Mecca,'* he 
c«)nsult-d the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, 
wlu)se abode is not in tbe htavens, but in the 
mind of the prophtt. Tlie faith which, under 
tile name of Isl<iin, he preached to his faniiK 
and nation, is compounded of an eternal trutii 
and a necessary fiction, that there is oni.y 
OXF Gon, ANO THAT MaHOMLT IS THE ATOSlLE 
OF Gon. ^ 

It is the boast of the Jcvvi>li 
apologists, that while the learned 
nations of antiquity were deluded by the fables 
of Polytheism, their simple ancestors of Pales- 
tine preserved the knowledge and worsliip of 
the true God. The moral atfrlliiites of Jehovah 
may not easily be reconciled with the standard 
of human virtue; his metaphysical qualities are 
darkly expressed ; but era'll jiage of the Penta- 
teuch and the Prophets is an evidence of his 
power: the unity of his name is inscribed on 
the first table of the law ; and his sanctuary was 
nev,.r defiled l>y any visible image of the invi- 
sible essence. After the ruin of the temple, i 
the faith of the Hebrew exiles was purified, * 
lived, and enliglitened, by the spiritu.al devotion 
of the svnagogue; and the authority of Ma- 
homet will not justify liis jKrpetual icproach, 
that the Jews of Jlecca or Medina adoicd Ezra 
as the son of God."* But the chiUlren of 
Israel had ceased to be a people ; and the reli- ^ 
gions of the worid were fiuilty, at lea't in the 
eye'S of the prophet, of giving sons', ordaughteis 
or companions, to the supreme God. In tire* 
rude idolati'y of the Aralis, tlie crime is rnanlfc-'t 
and audacious: the Sabians are poorly excused 
by the pre-eminence of the first plaral, or intel- 
ligence in their cielestial iilerarehy; and in the 
M.igum system the coniiictof the two priucI}»li-'S 
betrays the impeifection of the conqueror. The 
Christians of the seventh century had insensibly ; 

rel.ip'vd into a stiulilance of Paganism: their i 

pii! he and private vow-, wlio a,ldie"-ed to the ^ 

Ilia's and iui.igi,'. that (h^j-ai-^d the* ttinpics ; 

i.t the- L.i't the tlm nc of the Ahniglity was I 

0. .1k“!...d hv a elou I of inaitvis, and s..i,it-i, and | 

1. r. -il". the ohji.ets of pojmiar v lIUi ation ; and 1 

the ( . llyridiau heutic'. who tiouii'-hed in the ‘ 

fiii.tud sod of -riahia, invested tire Virgin IMai-y 

witii t!ie i.ame and hiarours of a goddess."^ The » 

mv stories of the I'rinity and Incarnation appear 

i.I ini' ' > il ’n wntiT', h.’th M ’h-'ir.ctans .inil Clm,Jiin, ad 

A'l ' *' d j. !■• . 

7' I i.n r>'t .at kt.ii’'e to pur-uf tlio fibles nj- r'j'Mti tiires wliuh 
nn * t® f 'tTa^etTs .u < u t-'l or i ('•<! hs the iiifiikl-. ‘t Vf.-i i ,j 

(Kif'n.r 1'. ji p '2't7 wi'li '•ah-S Hi-m.-rk— I'ridewx's 

I ih oi VI ih.'iiM't, y 22—27 t.-ji irr. .N-.t aJ Ahuihd. ji II 7t. 

tojii. II- p I'NJ) Kitii I'mltaux h u, nh-f-iM-il that the 
ts-T -.11 tain u.uat ha%e bet-n seem, .a.id t! at the b«-ene i.iy in ilie heart 

of 'rtbia. 

T"? A! tiiftda In Vit. c 7 p IV. G ifmier, tom. i. p 1V,V. IVV. The 
si'i.ation I’f Vf'nint Hera is rem.irited hi -Ahi.If.da (Gixijraph. Arab 
p t ) Yet M.iboniet had ni'ier mil of tiie t ivt- of K .2 r-a, uhi -i'K.- 
tt.ni t Ntima ronstit'n hat anucT , of the IiL.-an mount, where Minos 
c iiner--e«l with .Io\. , .Vr. 

71 U'.rtn.t '• V IW. -VI Rndawi. and the nth'-r rommentafTS » 

qns‘«d r » s . p }.( *,1 iJtP rha. .zo . hut I d i not iiuder-faiul that it 
ts ■'I'lirt d hy tV Pios' ‘ '•-rnr<. or -urd (radr-on r f rho I’ ’I'nii'h 

7'» I lot*. I an . I'.s* < h-' -it p 22' -'J Js 1 lie roll r-dian hi r. .v 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


to contradict tiic principle of the tlNine unity. 
In tluir obvious sense, they introduce three 
t'qual deities, and transform tlic man Jesus into 
the substance of tlie son of God : .m orthodox 
commentary will satisfy only a believing mind . 
intemperate ciniosity and zeal had torn the veil 
of the sanctuary ; and eacli of tlie Oriental sects 
was ea^rer to confess that all, except themselves, 
deserved the reproach of idolatry and l>oly- 
theism. The creed of iMahomet is free from 
suspicion or ambiguity; and the Koian is a 
glorious testimony to the unity of God. The 
l)ropliet of Mecca rejected the worship of idols 
and men, of stars and planets, on the rational 
principle that whatever rises must set, that what- 
ever is born must die, that whatever is coirupU 
ible must decay and perish."? In the author of , 
the universe, his rational enthusiasm confessed I 
and adore<l an infinite and eternal being, will)- ■ 
out form or place, vvitbout i-^sue or similitude, 
present to (*nr ino>t seciet thoughts, existing by . 
the necessity of Jiis owii nature, ami deriving | 
from himself all nioial and intellectual pel fee- . 
tion. These sublime trudis, thus announced in | 
the language of the prophet,?’ are hrmly held j 
by his disciples, and defined with metnphysic.il > 
precirion by the interpreters of the Koran. A 
philosojiliic theist might subscribe tlio pojudar 
creetl of tlie IVIahometans ' a ciecvl too sublime 
peilMps for our present faculties, ^^’h,^t olgect 
remains for the fancy, or even the understand- 
ing, wlicn wc liave abstracted fnmi the unknown 
suh'-tance all ideas of time and space, of motiim 
and m.ilter. of sensation end utl cfoi:.-' The , 
fiist ]ui'’C'ple ('f ij'ison and rsvtluti-'u wa> con- ! 
bin-,., I b\ the voice of r'Jah.nnel : I is [»u)-v.lvtts, ' 
fioni Indi,' to M« oclo. a;e di-.*:{.go'.shLd by 
tie ivune ot r>o’, 'a//-; . nd the dang.-r of 
id.oh.ti y h.i^ i CvM p’evvntiil bv ths iiiti.)»lict:,'n 
ofi'nai,t.>. ’iliL 11 Ine i.f ctciPal dttrs-cs.U'd 
absolute piaiU' tuiiuioii is strittly cmi/i.ictd by 
the i\r.dn ; and tluv sfrug'.le with the 

comii.on (lllliculties. A,uc fti uioiuile the pie- , 
''ci.ii^.e of Gi'd With the fiesdo!!! and respi'n- ' 
•'i! liitv of man ; h.nr to explain the pcriijisM 4 )n | 
<'t evil under the icign of infinite power and 
infinite goodness. 

Mthniri'S the The God of nature has wiitten his 
'•!' i Vd.'.V-t existence on all his wciks, and his 
t>,. 1 r, i lieait of man. To restore 

the know Ieih_e of tlu* one, and the practice of 
tile other, has Ikcii the rtal or pretended .aim of j 





the prophets of every .age ; the Hlicrality of Ma- 
homet allovM>d to his predecessors tlie same credit 
which he claimed for himself; and the chain of 
inspir.ition was prolonged from the fall of Adam 
to the pionuilg.ition of the Koran. During 
that period, some r.ivs of projihctic light had 
been inipatted to one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand of the elect, diserimin.ittd by their 
respective measure of virtue and gr.ice ; three 
liundred and thirteen apostles were sent with a 
ppea-da! commission to recal their country from 
idolatry and vice ; one hundred and four volumes 
have been dictated by tlie lioly spirit ; and s^ix 
legislators of transcendent brightness have an- 
nounced to mankind the six successive reve- 
lations of various rites, but of one immutable 
religion. The authority and station of Adam, 
Noali, Abraham, jNIoses, Christ, and Mahomet, 
rise in just gradation above each other; but 
vvliosoever hates or rejects any one of the pro- 
phets is num!>cred with the infidels. The writ- 
ings of the patriarchs were extant only in the 
a])Ocrvph-al copies of the Greeks and Syrians : 
the conduct of Aflain had not en- 
titled him tev the gratitude or respect 
of his childreiv ; the seven precepts of Noah were 
c»bscrve<l by an inferior and imperfect class of the 
prose) V tes of tlie synagogue ; and the memory 
of Abraham was obscurely revered by the Sa- 
bians in liis native land of Chaldrea : of the my- 
riads of prophets, IVIoses and Clirist alone lived 
and reigned ; and tlie remnant of the inspired 
writings was com])riscd in the books of the Old 
and tlie New Testament. The miraculous 
story of Moscs is consecrated and cmliellishcd 
in tile Kor.in and tlie captive Jews enjoy the 
secret rsvenge of imposing their own belief on 
the nations v.hose recent cieeds tliey deride. 
For tlu .'.’.lb* 1 of Chii'tianity, the Malioinetans 
nic t.m «ht bv the piu) het to entertain an high and 
myvttiious reverence.^^ ‘‘ Verily, 

** Christ Jesus, tlie son of iMary, is 
** the apostle of God, and his word, which !io 
conveyed unto Mary, and a spirit proceeding 
“ fiom him; honouralde in this world, and in 
“ the world to come; and one of those who ap- 
‘‘ proach near to the presence of God.’’ The 
wonders of tiic genuine and apocryphal gospels 65 
are profusely heaped on his head; and tlie Latin 
church has not disdained to boiTOw fiom tlie 
Koran the immaculate conception 67 of his virgin 
mother. Vet Jesiis was a mere mortal ; and, at 
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the day of judgment, his testimony \\ill Bcrve to 
condemn both the Jeu s, ho reject him as a pro- 
phet, and the Cliristians, who adore him as the 
v5on of God. The malice of ids enemies aspersed 
liis reputation, and conspired against his life ; 
l)ut their intention only was guilty, a phantom 
or a criminal was substituted on the cross, and 
tlie innocent saint was translated to the seventh 
heaven. Ss During six Inindred years the Gospel 
was the way of truth and salvation ; but the 
Ciiristians insensibly forgot both the laws and 
the example of their founder ; and Mahomet 
was instructed by the Gnostics to accuse the 
church, as well as the synagogue, of corrupting 
the integrity of the sacred text.^^ The piety 
of Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the assur- 
ance of a future Prophet, more illustrious than 
themselves ; the evangelic promise of the Para- 
clete, or Holy Ghost, was prefigured in the name, 
and accomplished in the person, of Mahomet/-^) 
the greatest and the last of the apostles of God. 

The communication of ideas re- 
^oran. ^ similitude of thought and 

language : the discourse of a philosopher would 
\ibrate without effect on the ear of a peasant; 
yet how minute is the distance of their under- 
standings, if it be compared with the contact of 
an infinite and a finite mind, w ith the word of God 
expressed by the tongue or the pen of a mortal? 
The inspiration of the Hebrew prophets, of the 
apostles and evangelists of Christ, might not be 
incompatible with the exercise of tlieir reason 
and memory ; and the diversity of their genius 
is strongly marked in the style and composition 
of the books of the Old and New Testament. 
But Mahomet was content with a character, 
more humble, yet more sublime, of a simple 
editor : tlie substance of the Koran,^l according 
to liimsclf or his disciples, is uncreated and eter- 
nal ; subsisting in the essence of the Deity, and 
inscribed with a pen of light on the table of his 
everlasting decrees, A paper copy, in a volume 
of silk and gems, was brought down to the lowest 
heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, under the 
Jewisii economy, had indeed been despatclied 
on tlie most important errands ; and this trusty 
messenger successively revealed the chapters and 
verges to the Arabian prophet. In''tead of aper- 
petual and jierfect mea'-ure of the divine will, the 
fragments of the Koran were produced at the 
discretion of 3Iahoinet ; each revelation is suited 
t«) the emergencies of his policy or p.isrion ; and 
all contradiction is removed by the saving maxim, 
thiit any text of Scripture is afirogaied or modi- | 
tied b^ any subaeiiuent passage. Tiie word of j 


God, and of the apostle, was diligently recorded 
by liib disciples on palm-leaves and the shoulder- 
bones of mutton; and the pages, without order 
or connection, were cast into a domestic chest in 
the custody of one of his wives. Two years 
after the death of MaJiomet, the sacred volume 
was collected and published by his friend and 
successor Abubeker ; the work was revised by 
the caliph Othman, in the thirtieth year of the 
Hegira ; and the various editions of the Koran 
assert the same miraculous privilege of an uni- 
form and incorruptible text. In the spirit of enthu- 
siasm or vanity, the prophet rests the truth of his 
mission on the merit of his book, audaciously 
challenges both men and angels to imitate the 
beauties of a single page, and presumes to assert 
that God alone could dictate this incomparable 
performance.-^ Tills argument is most power- 
fully addressed to a devout Arabian, whose mind 
is attuned to faith and rapture, w'hose car is de- 
lighted by the music of sounds, and whose igno- 
rance is incapable of comparing the productions 
of human genius.O-^ The harmony and copious- 
ness of style will not reach, in a version, the 
European infidel: he will peruse with impa- 
tience the endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, 
and precept, and declamation, which seldom ex- 
cites a sentiment or an idea, which sometimes 
crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost in tlic 
clouds. The divine attributes exalt the fancy of 
the .Arabian missionary; but his loftiest strains 
must yield to tlie sublime simplicity of the book 
of Jol), composed in a remote age, in the same 
country, and in tlie same language.^’-* If the 
composition of the Koran exceed the faculties of 
a man, to what superior intelligence should vve 
ascribe the Iliad of Homer or the Philippics of 
Demosthenes ? In all religions, the life of the 
founder supplies the silence of his written reve- 
lation : the sayings of Mahomet were so many 
lessons of truth ; his actions so many examples 
of virtue ; and the public and private memorials 
were preserved by his wives and companions. 
At the end of two hundred years, the Sonna or 
oral law wub fixed and consecrated by the la- 
bours of A1 Bochtiri. who discriminated seven 
tliousand two hundred and seventy-rive genuine 
traditions, fjom a ma^s of three hundred thousand 
reports, of a more doubtful or spurious character. 
Each day the pious author prayed in the temple 
of Mecca, and performed his ablutions with the 
water ol Zemzein : the pages were successively 
deposited on the pulpit, and the sepulchre of the 
apostle; and the work has been approved by the 
four orthodox sects of the Sonnites.''^ 
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The mission of the ancient pro- 
iracies. pin-ts, of Moses and of Jebus, had 
been confirmed by many splendid prodigies; 
and Mahomet was repeatedly urged, by the in- 
habitants of Mecca and INledina, to produce a 
similar evidence of his divine legation; to call 
down from iieaven the angel or the volume of 
his revelation, to create a garden in the desert, 
or to kindle a confiagration in the unbelieving 
city. As often as he is pressed by the demands 
of the Koreish, he involves himself in the ob- 
scure boast of vision and prophecy, appeals to 
tlie internal proofs of his doctrine, and shields 
himself behind the providence of God, who re- 
fuses those signs and wonders that would depre- 
ciate the merit of faith and aggravate the guilt 
of infidelity. But the modest or angry lone of 
his apologies betrays his weakness and vuxation; 
and tliese passages of scandal establish, beyond 
su'^picion, the integrity of the Koran '''i 'J'he 
votaries of IMahomet are more assured than him- 
self of his miraculous gifts, and tljcir confidence 
and credulity increase as tliey are farther removed 
from the time and place of his spiritual exploits. 
They believe or affirm that trees went forth to 
meet him ; that he was saluted by stones ; that 
water gushed from his fingers; that he fed the 
hungry, cured the sick, and raised the dead; 
that a beam groaned to him ; that a camel com- 
plained to him ; that a shoulder of mutton in- 
formed him of its being poisoned ; and that both 
animate and inanimate nature were i‘<jually sub- 
ject to the apostle of God.*'" His dream of a 
nocturnal journey is seriously described as a real 
and corporeal transaction. A mysterious animal, 
the Borak, conveyed him fiom tlie temple of 
Mecca to tliat of Jerusalem ; w itli liis companion 
Gabriel, he succes'-ively ascended tlie seven hea- 
vens, and received and repaid the «ia\utations of 
the patriarchs, the prophets, and tlie angeK, in 
their respective mansions. Beyond tlie seventli 
heaven, INIahomet alone was permitted to pro- 
ceed ; he passed the veil of unity, approached 
within two bowshots of the throne, and felt a 
cold that pierced him to the heart, when his 
shoulder was touched by tlie band of God. 
After this familiar though important convers- 
ation, he again descended to Jerusalem, re- 
mounted the Borak, returned to Mecca, and 
pL-rformed in the tenth part of a night the 
journey of many tliousand vears.^s According 
to another legend, the apO'^tlc confoundeil in a 
national assembly tlie malicious challenge of the 


Koreish. His resistless word split asunder the 
orb of the moon : the obedient planet stooped 
from her station in the sky, accomplished the 
seven rcvoUitums round the Caaba, saluted Ma- 
homet in the Arabian tongue, and suddenly con- 
tractiug htr dimensioiis. entered at the collar, 
and issued forth througli the* sleeve, of his shirt. 
The vulgar are amused v\ith these marvellous 
tales ; but the gravest of the INIusulman doctors 
imitate the modesty of the-ir master, and indulge 
a latitude of faith or interpretation.**^ They 
might speciously allege, that in preaching tlie 
religion, it was needless to violate the harmony, 
of nature ; that a creed unclouded with mystery 
may be excused from miracles; and that tlie 
sword of Mahomet was not less potent than the 
rod of Moses. 

The polytheist is oppressed and Precepts of 
distracted by the tariety of super- 
stition; a thousand rites of Egv'ptian 
origin were interwoven with the essence of the 
IVIosaic law ; and the spirit of the Gospel had 
evaporated in the pageantry of the church. The 
prophet of Mecca was tempted by prejudice, or 
policy, or patriotism, to sanctify the rites of the 
Aiabians, and the custom of visiting the holy 
Slone of the Caaba. But the precepts of Ma- 
homet liiinself inculcate a more simple and 
rational piety : prayer, fasting, and alms, are the 
redigious duties of a Musulman ; and he is en- 
couraged to hope, tliat prayer will carry him 
half way to God, fasting will bring him to the 
door of his palace, and alms will gain him ad- 
mittance. I. According to the tradition of 
the nocturnal journey, the apostle, in his per- 
sonal conference w ith the Deity, was commanded 
to impose on his disciples the daily obligation 
of fifty prayers. By the advice of Moses, he 
applied for an alleviation of this intolerable 
burden; the number was gradually reduced to 
five, without any dispensation of business or 
pleasure, or time or place : the devotion of the 
faithful is repeated at daybreak, at noon, in the 
afternoon, in the evening, and at the first watch 
of the night; and, in the present decay of reh- 
gioQS fervour, our travellers are edified by the 
profound humility and attention of the Turks 
and Persians. Cleanliness is the key of prayer : 
the frequent lustration of the hands, the face, 
and the body, which was practised of old by the 
Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by the Koran ; and 
a permission is fonnally granted to supply with 
sand the scarcity of water. The words and 
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attitudes of supplication, as it is performed either 
sitting, or standing, or prostrate on the ground, 
arc prescribed by custom or authority, but the 
praver is poured forth in short and fervent eja- 
culations ; the measure of zeal is not eNhausted 
by a tedious liturgy ; and each Musulman, for 
liis own person, is in\c^'ted %\it}i the character of 
a priest. Among the theists, who reject the use 
of images, it has been found necess,uy to restrain 
the wanderings of the fancy, by directing the 
eye and the thought towards a Acbla, or >isible 
point of the horizon. Tiie prophet was at first 
inclined to gratify the Jews by the choice of 
Jerusalem ; but he soon returned to a more 
natural partiality ; and five times every day the 
eyes of the nations at Astracan, at Fez, at Dcllii, 
are devoutly turned to tlie holy temple of ?flccca. 
Yet every spot fur the service of God is equally 
pure : tlie ^lahomctans indifferently pray in 
their chamber or in the street. As a distinction 
from the Jews and Christians, the f'riday in each 
week is set apart for the iweful institution of 
public worship : the people is assembled in the 
mosch : and the imam, some respectable elder, 
ascends the pulpit, to begin the prayer and pro- 
nounce the sermon. But the Mahometan re- 
ligion is destitute of priesthood or sacrifice; 
and the independent spirit of fanaticism looks 
down with contempt on the ministers and the 
slaves of superstition. It. The voluntary i"- 
penance of the ascetic>, the torment and gloiy 
of their lives was odious to a piopb-wt who cen- 
sured in his companions a lasli vow- of ab-stain- 
iiig from flesh, and women, and sleep ; and 
firmly declared, that he would sufter no monks 
in his religion.!' J Yet he instituted, in each 
year, a fast of thirty days; and strenuously re- 
commended tile observance, as a di'-cipltne which 
purities the soul and subdues the body, as a sa- 
lutaiy exercise of obedience to the will of God 
and Ins apostle. During tlie month of Rama- 
tl.iii. fiom the ri-'ing t(; the g of the Min. 
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libertine and eluded by the hypocrite : but the 
legislator, by whom they are enacted, cannot 
surely be accused of alluring his proselytes 
by the indulgence of tlicir sensual appetites. 
III. The charity of the iNIahometans descends 
to the animal creation : and the Koran repeatedly 
inculcates, not as a merit, but as a strict and 
indispensable duty, tlie relief of the indigent 
and unfortunate. Mahomet, perhaps, is tlie 
only lawgiver who has defined the precise mea- 
sure of charity; the standard may vary witii the 
degree and nature of property, as it consists 
either in money, in com or cattle, in fiuits or 
merchandise ; but the Musulman does not ac- 
complish the law, unless he bestows a tenth of 
his revenue; and if his conscience accuses him 
of fraud or extortion, the tenth, under the idea 
of restitution, is enlarged to a Jlfth. Bene- 

volence is the foundation of justice, since we are 
forbid to injure those whom we are bound to 
assist. A prophet may reveal the secrets of 
heaven and of futurity ; but in his moral pre- 
cepts he can only repeat the lessons of our own 
hearts. 

The two articles of belief, and the 

^ . /? T 1 Resurrection. 

four practical duties or Islam, are 
guarded by rewards and punishments ; and the 
faltli of the Musulman is devoutly fixed on the 
event of the judgment and the last day. The 
jiiopliet has not presumed to determine tlio 
m-unent of tliat awful catastiopho, though he 
dhkiy announces the signs, botli In heaven and 
earth, which will precede the universal dissolu- 
tion, when life sliall be destroyed, and the order 
of creation shall be confounded in the primitive 
cliaos. At tlie blast of tlie trumjict, nevv worlds 
will start into being; angels, genii, and men, 
will arise from the dead, and the human soul 
will again be united to the body. Tlie doctrine 
of the resurrection was first entertained by tJie 
Egyptian-? ; and their mummies veie em- 
balmed, their pyramids were constructed, to 
pre'.erve the amitnt mansion of the soul, during 
a period of three thousand years. But the at- 
tempt put'al ninl unavailing; and it is with a 
moie pii[Ij>M>j)hic spirit Mahotuet relies on 

the oiiUii}>i)tt ncc of i f.c Creatoi , vW■)o^e w tn d c.iii 
le-aliiin.lte the b'eatMi?-, ciay, and a>!kct the 
innnnieiriMe at* niv, that no longer retain their 
form or -i.l e-j t ' ’J'lie ij';terrne(ii,ite '-tate 
of the '•Old it i'. h .}(! decide; and tho-e wlio 
nnivf {iin.ly l.eiieve licr iininaten ial iMtuie, arc 
at a lo-'S to unde st.u.d liow -^hc can think or act 
wi*^hout the artucy of tlie c>rgans of sense. 

J’he re-U!Mon ('f the '•Old and body u, \ -^ni 
will be followed by the final juiig- t 
nu-nt of mankind ; and, in las enpv <-f the 
Magian picture, the piophct has too fidtid’idly 
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reprcSL^nted tiie forms of proceeding, and e%en 
tlie slow and successive operations of an cartldy 
tiibunal. By his intoleiant ailversiiries he is 
Ujjbraided for extending, even to themselves, the 
hope of salvation; for asserting the l)iackest 
heresy, that every man who lieheves in God, 
and accomplishes good v\ oiks, may expect in the 
last day a lavourable sentence. Such rational 
indillerence is ill adapted to the character of a 
fanatic ; t)or is it prol)ab!e that a messenger from 
heaven should depreciate the value and ncces'-ity 
of Ilia own revelation. In tiie idiom of the 
Koran, the belief of God is inseparable from 
that of Mahomet; the good works are those 
which he has enjoined; and the two qu.rlifica- 
tions imply the profession of Islam, to vvhich all 
nations ami all sects are e<|ually invited. TJjeir 
spiiitual bhudnes-, though excu-ed by ign(nance 
iind ciowne<l with viitue, will be sis.inged with 
weilastini; toimeuts; and the tvars whieh M i- 
honiet ‘•bed over the tom!) of his niotlier. for 
whom lie was foibidden to ptay, di'pl.ty u strik- 
ing contrast of liumanity and enthusiasm.!"’ 
Tlie <{oom of the inlidels is common: the mea- 
sure of tlair guilt and punishment is determined 
hy the degree of evidence whicli tliey liavc re- 
jected, by the magnitude of the eirois winch 
tUv have entertained; tlic eternal mansions of 
ti e Clnistian-, liie Jv.ws, the Sah-ans. tlje ^la- 
gitus, and the idolaters, are sunk below each 
tath other in the ahyss; and the lowest liell is 
reserved for the faithless Iivjooiies who have 
U'siimed the mask eif religion.. Alui lh» e.i»afvt 
I .irt of m.unkmd ha> been ccnde.nju'd for il:-. ir 
opihicnis. tic true l.elievers (ndv vill li* n.‘'gerl j 
by tl.kli i.k.ti('ns. The giK I ..ml wd <‘f e vh 
I‘ ; u- . 1 m - a : v. ill i ' ace m .xti }\ v . ind, in .i u.d 
or . I e‘ oiiv.'l I i'.)”ce. I a si:y. id n n oi’. < f 

t M., !i '.'1 .i 1 1 ,1 A i< I 1 1 . ’he I u SI ■ oi’ 
ii ,,i.i ,v •* . ti,e . 'Ml V, I'l : . eM I-., i a’ > t 

of his ,.jw I-* j_( d act;- 'll'. 1. i t, .• la i. i.t « 1 the 
\)ei V 11 V lu).ii he has w ; a’el if he 'l.oid.i 

he (k'.'It.ite ( f ,my m. i.d j .i-peity, the wiight 
of ids sins w di he \i . 'kd V o'.) ..n .I'l <j’tafe shaie 
(f the ikmeiits (,f li;e sol.^ i r. Aeioidmg as 
tiie sl;arws of giuit (*r viih o shall ]*) t pou.lei .ite, 
tlio se i.tencc w ill be ] leneinnvd, and ali, with- 
out distinction, will pa-s (5\».r tb.e sIlUJ) and 
perilous bjid.ge of the al-vss; hut the iimoctnt. 
treading in tlu joot'teps of 3i,:L(.niet. wiH glo- 
iio.'.ly tti’^er tiie g tes (f parat’.ise, while the 
guiiiv will f.d! into tile ii.st and irnldee^t (,f the 
seven iaii'.. i !ie ti rui of txpiilion will varv 
fi om nil e hu'id’vd -.vmi tl’"i-',md VsJls; 
hi’t ti.e {lopi'it h.i' ivii. .»,u' ’\ pi i.n.t'-' il, th.it 
/ h h. ^ <h . , ! V ’> tk. \ . t Ik r.ik.!’,' s'l shall 

lie s, \ ’’,,.51 ()■.. p I’.kidi n : 1.’ - i ci 'sioii. 

fiom k.teii,'l .tikM. I’ I- not si.i-pik'ing 
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that superstition should act most pow’crfully on 
the fears of lier votaries, since the human fancy 
can paint w ith more energy the miser)' than the 
bliss of a future life. AVith the two simple 
elements of vlarkness and fire, we create a sens- 
ation of pain, wbieh may be aggravated to an 
infinite degiee by the idk.a of endless duration. 
But the same idva operates with an opposite 
effect on the continuity of pleasuie ; and too 
much of our present enjovments is obtained 
from the relief or the comparison of evil. It is 
natural enough that an Arabian prophet should 
dwell with rapture on the groves, the fountains, 
and the rivers, of paradise; but instead of in- 
spiring the blessed inhabitants with a liberal 
t.isto for harmony and science, conversation and 
fiiendsliip, he idly celebrates the pearls and dia- 
nioiuls, the rohes of silk, palaces of marble, dishes 
*>f gold, rich wines, artificial dainties, numerous 
attend.ints, and the whole train of sensual and 
cus»Iy luxury, vvhich becomes insipid to the 
owner, even in the short period of this mortal 
life. Seventy-two lIoun<, or black-eyed girls, 
<'f resplendent hcautv, blooming youth, virgin 
jn'rity, and exipiisite sensibility, will be created 
for the use of the meanest believer; a moment 
of jileasure will be prolonged to a tfiousand 
years, and his faculties will be increased an 
Imndredfold, to render him worthy of his feli- 
city. Notwithstanding a vulgar prejudice, the 
gates of Iieaven will be open to both sexes ; but 
M.ihoinet has not specified tile male conij'anions 
k'f thk. f. male elect, lest lie should either alarm 
file jeah usv kif tluir former husbands, or disturb 
t’leir Jeliciiy. bv the suspicion of a)i eveil.’sting 
1 : .rr.M.e. Tlds image id' a tarnal paiadise has 
} .k-vok^d the indign.iMk)!!. peiluip- the envy, of 
t!'.‘ i tl.k.y kievlaim ag/.mst the inipiire 

i-.k,.'. i ki‘ ^^ah«•met: ..hd his modest apkilogists 
-Oe o. .Veil Ik' ri e poi'f CXeU'e of tipuies and alle- 
gkiie^. But the soumler and more consistent 
paitv .. Ihcie. v. ithi'ut s]iame, to the literal inter- 
piei.kiion of the Koran: Jiseless would be the 
i-.-iu'ieetu n of the body, unless jt were restored 
to the po-sk.ssU)n and exercise of its worthie t 
faculties; and ttie union of sensual and intel- 
lectual eikjk.vment is requisite to complete tlic 
happiness of the double animal, the perfect man. 
Ivt the jkWs t f the Mahometan paradise will not 
I e Confine el to the indulgence of iuxurv and ap- 
]>et.fe; r.nd the jiiojihet has cxjire'^'^ly declared, 
tlu.t ..11 nieaner h.ippmess will be fiirgotten an<l 
despised by the saints and iniutvrs, who shall l-e 
aklimttekl to the he.Uitude of the ilivine vi'nm. ll'‘ 
The first ami nu)st arduous ion- 
qiu sts of ?'l,d.k'met ! ' t weret|j("eof 
l.is \iifi-. hjssirvu’it, his ]>u['ii. and 
his hieml; since he presti.teil hinj-elf.is a pro- 
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phet to those who were most conversant with his 
infirmities as a Yet Cadijah believed 

the words, and cherished the glory, of her hus- 
band; tlie obsequious and affectionate Zeid was 
tempted by the prospect of freedom ; the illus- 
trious Ali, the son of Abu Taleb, embraced the 
sentiments of his cousin with the spirit of a 
youthful hero ; and the wealtli, the moderation, 
the veracity of Abubeker, confinned the religion 
of the prophet whom he was destined to succeed. 
By his persuasion, ten of the most respcctalde 
citizens of Mecca were introduced to the private 
lessons of Islam ; they yielded to the voice of 
reason and enthusiaMn; they repeated tlie fun- 
damental creed ; Tliere is but one God, and 
“ Mahomet is the apostle of God;** and their 
faith, even in tliis life, was rewarded with riches 
and lionours, with the command of armies and 
the goveinmeiit of kingdoms. Three years were 
silently employed in the conversion of fourteen 
proselytes, the first fruits of his mission ; but in 
the fourth year he assumed the prophetic office, 
and resolving to impart to his family tlie light of 
divine truth, he prepared a ban<|uet, a lamb, as 
it is said, and a bo\\l of milk, for the entertain- 
ment of forty guests of the race of Ilashem. 

Friends and kinsmen,” said Mahomet to the 
assembly, “ I ofler you, and I alone can offer, 
the most precious of gift'., the treasures of this 
world and of the world to come. God has 
** commanded me to call you to his service. 
** Who among you will support my burden? 

Who among you will be my companion and 
** my vizir?” No answer was returned, till 
the silence of astonishment, and doubt, and con- 
tempt, was at length broken by the impatient 
courage of Ali, a youth in the fourteenth year 
of his age. “ O prophet, I am the man ; who- 
soever rises against thee, I will dash out his 
teeth, tear out his eyes, break his legs, rip up 
** his belly. O prophet, I will be thy vizir over 
them.” Mahomet accepted his offer with trans- 
port, and Abu Tak-b wa*, ironically exhorted to 
respect the superior dignity of Ins son. In a 
more scriiius tone, the father of Ali advised his 
nepJiow to rLlin([uish Jii> impiacticahle jlesign. 

Spare your renion'-trance-,” lephcd tlie intrejiid 
fanatic ti» his uncle and beiufactor; if thev 
‘‘ should place the sun on m\ nglit hand, and 
“ the moon on ni\ left, they should not tli\ert 
“me from my couise.” lie perse\en.d ten 
years in the exeici'e of his inis-,i()n ; and the 
religion \\ iiicli lias ONer-j'read tlie Fast and the 
M\‘st. adsanced ^M^ll a sh>'v and ])ainful pro- 
gress witliin the walk of INIecca. Ytt 3Ljliomet 


I enjoyed the satisfaction of beholding the increase 
: of his infant congregation of Unitarians, who 
revered him as a prophet, and to whom he sea- 
sonably dispensed tlie spiritual nourishment of 
the Koran. The number of proselytes may be 
esteemed by the absence of eight) -three men 
and eighteen women, who retired to ^Ethiopia 
in the seventh year of his mission : and his party 
was fortified by the timely conversion of his 
uncle Hamza, and of the fierce and inflexible 
Omar, who signalised in the cause of Islam the 
same zeal which he had exerted fur its destruc- 
tion. Nor was the charity of jMahomet confined 
to the tribe of Koreish or the precincts of Mecca: 
on solemn festivals, in the days of pilgrimage, he 
frequented the Caaba, accosted the sti angers of 
every tribe, and urged, both in private converse 
and public discourse, the belief and worship of a 
sole Deity. Conscious of his reason and of his 
weakness, he asserted the liberty of conscience, 
and disclaimed the use of religious violence 
but he called the Arabs to repentance, and con- 
jured them to remember the ancient idolaters of 
Ad and Thamud, whom the divine justice had 
swept away from the face of the earth, ns 
The people of ^Mecca was hard- , . 

ened intneirunbehef bvsuperstition k' ti.e Korei^h, 
and envy. The elders of the city, 
the uncles of tlie piophet, affected to despise the 
presumption of an orphan, the reformer of his 
country; the pious oiations of Mahomet in the 
Caaba were answered by tlie clamours of Abu 
Taleb. “ Citizens and pilgrims, listen not to 
“ the tempter, hearken not to his impious novel- 
“ ties. Stand fast in tlie worship of A1 Lata 
“ and A1 Uzzah.’* Yet the son of Abdallah was 
ever dear to the aged chief ; and he protected 
the fame and person of iiis nephew against the 
assaults of the Koreishitos, who had long been 
jealous of the pre-eminence of the family of 
Hashem. Their malice was coloured with the 
pretence of religion ; in the age of Job, the crime 
of impiety was puni^hed by the Arabian magis- 
trate; and Mahomet was guilty of deserting 
and denying the national deities. But so loose 
was the policy of Mecca, that the leaders of the 
Korei-rh, in^stead of accusing a criminal, were 
c.impelled to employ the measures of persuasion 
or violence. They repeatedly addiessccl Abu 
laleh in tlie st) le of repioach and menace. 

Illy nephew reviles our religion; lie accuses 
‘•our vvivt.- toiefatliers of ignoiance ami follv. 

*• sikiice him quickly, le-t he kijidle tumult and 
** discoid in tiie eity. If lie persevere, we shall 
“ diaw our swords against him and his adherent‘s. 
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“ and thou wilt be responsible for the blood of 
“ thy fellow-citizens.” The weight and moder- 
ation of Abu Taleb eluded the \ioIence of reli- 
gious faction ; tlie most helpless or timid of the 
disciples retired to ^Ethiopia, and the prophet 
w ithdrew himself to various places of strength in 
the town and country. As he was still supported 
by his family, the rest of the tribe of Koreish 
engaged themselves to renounce all intercourse 
with the children of Hashem, neither to buy nor 
sell, neither to marry nor to give in marriage, 
but to pursue them with implacable enmity, till 
they should deliver the person of Mahomet to 
the justice of the gods. The decree was sus- 
pended in the Caaba before the eyes of the na- 
tion ; the messengers of the Koreish pursued the 
Musulman exiles in the Iieart of Africa; they 
besieged the prophet and liis most faithful fol- 
lowers, interccj)ted tljeir water, and inflame*! 
their mutual aiiimusity by tlio retaliation of in- 
juries and insults. A doubtful tiuce restored 
the appearances of concord ; till the ileath of 
Abu Tylcb abandoned !Mahoinet to the power 
of his enemies, at the moment when he was de- 
prived of his domestic comforts by the loss of his 
faithful and generous Cadijah. Abu Sophian, 
the chief of the branch of Ommiyah, succeeded 
to tlje principality of the republic of Mecca. A 
zealous votary of the idols, a mortal foe of the 
line of Hashem, he convened an assembly of the 
Koreishites and their allies, to decide the fate of 
the apostle. His imprisonment might provoke 
the despair of Ids enthusiasm ; and tlie exile of 
an eloquent and popular fanatic would difluso 
the mischief through the pro\inces of Arabia. 
His death was resolved ; and they agreed that 
a sword fiom each tribe should l)e buried in his 
heart, to di\ide the guilt of his Idood, and baffle 
aiviiin\.n %eiigeance of the Ilaslicmitev 

fryni An angel oraspv re>eale*I theircon- 
spiracy ; and flight was the only re- 
source of Mahomet. At the dead of night, 
accompanied by his friend Abubeker, hesilentiv 
escaped from his house : the assassins watched 
at the door; but they were decei\cd by the 
flgure of Ali, who reposed on the bed, and was 
covered with the green vestment of the apostle. 
The Koreish respected the piety of the heroic 
youth; but some verses of Ali, which are still 
extant, exhibit an interesting ]>icture of his 
anxiety, his tenderness, and his religious coii- 
fiilence. Three days INIahomet and his compa- 
nion were concealed in the cave of Thor, at the 
distance of a league from Mecca ; and in the 
close of each evening, tliey received, from the 
son and daughter of *\bubeker, a •'ccret supply 
of intclligcMice and food. I'he diligence of the 
Koreidi explored everv haunt in tile neighbour- 
hood of the city ; they arrived at the entrance 
of the cavern; but tlic piovidenlial ileceit of a 
sjiider’s web and a pigeon’s iiest, is suppo*.cd to 
conxince them that the place was solitary and 

P’Or-H *'*. P - ■j-t pr — ‘in ? 7**^ ~v'ar his- 
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ard pri-VfcriN fnnnr.tmretl da'-. I-.-! re ihe flijl.i rf Ma- 
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inviolate. ** We are only two,” said the trem- 
bling Abubeker. “ There is a third,” replied 
the prophet ; “ it is God himself.” No sooner 
was the pursuit abated, than the two fugitives 
issued from the rock, and mounted their camels. 
On the road to ^Medina, they were overtaken by 
the emissaries of the Koreish ; they redeemed 
themselves w itli prayers and promises from their 
hands. In this eventful moment, the lance of 
an Arab might have changed the history of the 
W'orld. The ffight of the prophet from !Mecca 
to 3 Iedina has fixed the memorable ?era of the 
which, at tlie end of twelve centuries, 
still discriminates the lunar years of the Maho- 
metan nations. I 

The religion of the Koran might „ . , 

, . ® ® Received as 

have perished m its cradle, had not prmtenf xieUim. 
Medina embraced with faith and -A-o. 62a 
reverence the holy outcasts of Mecca. Medina, 
or the city, known under the name of Yathreb, 
before it was sanctified by the throne of the pro- 
phet, was divided between the trilies of the Chare- 
gitesand the .Vw sites, whose hereditary feud was 
rekindled by the slightest provocations . two colo- 
nies of Jews, who boasted a sacerdotal race, were 
their humble allies ; and without converting the 
Arabs, they introduced the taste of science and 
religion, winch distinguished Medina as the city 
of the book. Some of her noblest citizens, in a 
pilgrimage to the Caaba, were converted by the 
preaching of Mahomet; on their return they 
diff'used the belief of God and his prophet, and 
the new alliance was ratifled by their deputies in 
two secret and nocturnal interviews on a hill in 
the suburbs of INIecca. In the first, ten Chare- 
gites and two Awsites united in faith and love, 
protested in the name of their wives, their chil- 
dren, and tlieir absent brethren, that they would 
for ever profess the creed, and observe the pre- 
cepts, of the Koran, The second was a political 
association, the first vital spark of the empire of 
the Saracens.*-'' Seventy-three men and two 
women of Medina held a solemn conference with 
Mahomet, his kinsmen, and his disciples; and 
pledged themselves to each other by a mutual 
oatli of fidelity. They promised in the name of 
the city, that if he should be banished, they 
would receive him as a confederate, obey him as 
a leader, and defend him to the last extremity, 
like their wives and children. “ But if you are 
recalled by your country,” they asked with a 
flattering anxiety, “ will you not abandon your 
“ new allies?” “ All things,” replied ^lahomet 
with a smile, ‘‘ are now common lietwxen us ; 

“ your blood is as my blood, your ruin as my 
“ ruin. We are bound to each otlar hy the ties 
“of honour and interest. I am xour friend, 

“ and the enemy of your foes.” “• But if we 
“are killed in vour senice, what,” exclaiineil 
the deputies of IMetlina, “ will be our reward ?** 

“ P.vRADisE,” rejdied the pro{)het. “ Stretch 
“ forth thy hand.” He sUctched it forth, and 
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they rdterfited tlie oatli of allegiance anti fidelity. 
Their treaty ^\as ratified by the people, who 
unaniniously embraced the profesdon of Is>!am; 
tliey rejoiced in the exile of the apostle, but 
they trembled for his safety, and impatiently 
expected his anival. After a perilous and rapid 
journey along the sea-coast, he halted at Koba, 
two miles fioni the city, and made his public 
entry into IMedina, sixteen days after his iiiglit 
from i\Iecca. Five hundred of the citizens ad- 
vanced to meet him : he was hailed with accla- 
mations of loyalty and demotion ; Mahomet was 
mounted on a she-camel, an umbrella shailed liis 
head, and a turban was unfurled before him to 
supply the deficiency of a standard. IJis bravest 
disciples, wlio had been scattered by the storm, 
assembled round his person ; and the equal, 
though various, merit of the Moslems was dis- 
tinguidied by the names of Moka^crians and 
Ansars, the fugitives of Mecca, and tlie auxi- 
liaries of Medina. To eradicate the seeds of 
jealousy, Mahomet judiciously coupled his prin- 
cipal followers with the lights and obligations 
of brethren; and when Ali found himself with- 
out a peer, the prophet tendeily declared, that 
he would be the companion and brother of the 
noble youtli. The expedient was crowned with 
success; the holy fraternity was respected in 
peace and war, and the two paities vied with 
each other in a geneious emulation of coinage 
and fidelity. Once only the concord was sHghtly 
ruffled by an accidental (piarrel ; a patriot of 
Medina arraigned the insolence of the str.ingcrs, 
but the hint of their expulsion was heard with 
aljhorrence, and his own son mo^t eagerly olKred 
to lay at the apostle's feet the head of hiv fuller, 
ii.^reeivi cl {p'tT. From his establishment at Me- 
A.D. Vri-b3i. Mahomet assumed the exer- 

cise of the regal and sacerdotal office; and it 
xvas impious to ajipeal from a judge wliO'^e de- 
crees were inspired by the divine vvi>do:n. A 
small portic’ii of ground, the j'.ttrimony of i^o 
oipii.in-.. wU'i nc'piired by gift or puicliase ; '-t 
on fli.it i liU'.t'n >p(U he built ai’ hou"" and a mo-*t !i, 
mi)!e in their rude ^lin’di.ity tli.-m rl.e 

;u’d tei.iiiLs of the As-\rian calij)'-". 
Ill*, •^eal of Uiild, or ''Ilvc-i, w .i' iO-nCj i',i.d VM'b 
t!ie a;''o-r(;;io title ; l.e i he ]'i iVed .lU I ilIj. 1 
in tile VLvkly a-'.LUibiy. lu- L-U'-.d n f -t the 
trunk of a pahn-tie.. ; ami it v.a- hu’c: bef ‘e lie 
i-'dul.td Idm^elf n tlie u->e of a el ah’ oi p'dph 
(•froiigh timhei.i-- Af'.ra i ele i «>f "ix \ eai 
fifteen hiinuied in arn'-. and m tlie 

filch!, rei’eweil their O'uh < f eiie i .in'- ; and flu ir 
cljicfir^neated tiie a'--u!ance ofi pi.-n eth-n tilt the 
ih uh i.fi tile hist nienilier, or the 1i.; d I'is-cdution 
< f the p-r'-y. It w.i. in the s ennp that the 
{(epnf_\ efi Mecca w,is astt/i-isliou bv ihe attention 
of tfie f.iilliful to t!;e woid-, ami looks of the 
prophet, by the eageriK"'S with which they col- 


iji ^ i-c t ,r.., f vri^ , r n 
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lected his spittle, a hair that dropped on the 
ground, the refuse water of his lustrations, as if 
tliey participated in some degree of the prophetic 
virtue. “ I have seen,” said he, “ the Chosroes 
“ of Persia and the Caesar of Rome, but never 
“ did I behold a king among liis subjects like 
“ Mahomet among his companions.” The de- 
vout fervour of enthusiasm acts witli more energy 
and truth than the cold and formal servility of 
courts. 

In the state of nature everv’ man ne declare 
has a i-iijht to defend, bv force of '^ar asaimt the 
, . ® 1 , • ' • JntidtU. 

I arms, his person and his possessions ; 

to repel, or even to prevent, the violence of his 
enemies, and to extend his hostilities to a reason- 
able measure of satisfaction and retaliation. In 
tlie free society of the Arabs, the duties of sub- 
ject and citizen imposed a feeble restraint; and 
Alahomet, in the exercise of a peaceful and bene- 
volent mission, had been despoiled and banished 
by the injustice of his countrymen. The choice 
of an independent people had exalted the fugitive 
of Alecca to the rank of a sovereign ; and he was 
invested with the just prerogative of forming 
alliances, and of waging offensive or defensive 
war. The imperfection of human rights was 
'•npplied and armed by the plenitude of divine 
power: the prophet of Aledina assumed, in his 
new revelations, a fiercer and more sanguinary 
tone, which pioves th.at his former moderation 
was the eHect of weakness: the means of 

persuasion had been tried, the season of forbear- 
ance was elapsed, and ho was now commanded 
to propagate his religion by tlie sword, to destroy 
the monuments of idolatry, and, without regard- 
ing the sanctity of days or months, to p'ir-»ue the 
unbviieving nations of the earth. The same 
bloody precepts, so repeatedly inculcated in the 
Koran, are ascribed by the author to the Penta- 
teuch and the Gospel. But the mild tenor of 
the evangelic style may explain an ambiguous 
text, that Jesus did not bring peace on the earth, 
but a sword: his patient and humble virtues 
shoulvl not be confounded with the intolerant 
''•.‘.il of prinoe'> and bishops, who have dl^graced 
the ii.inK' of his diM-ijdes. In the prosecution 
uf uligious war, IMahoniet might .^ipcad with 
in ne pioputty to the exam[)'e of IMo-l-. < f tiie 
5 I ’ ,vs jii'l the kings of Isjm^I. Tin- niilltaiy 
Uv - t)f the Hebrews are still more riiid than 
tli')-.e of tlie Arabian legislator. The Lord 
ofi Ib,-;-. i.’.'iiclied in per-on before the Jews: 
ifi.i ciiy resl^tcil tiielr suiniaons, the males, with- 
out distinction, wore put to the sword: the 
seven nations <if Canaan were devoted to de- 
sti nelson ; and neither repentance nor conversion 
ciuild shield them from the inevitalde doom that 
no creature within their precincts should be left 
alive. The fair ojition of friendshij), or sitl)- 
mlssion, or battle, was proposed to the enemies 

’ " ” 111, anJ the 

1 V. ii » itb im>re justice than di^cri.tion agairiat the doiiLie di- iiiiu; 
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of ^ic.homet. If tboy professed the creed of 
Islam, tliey \^cre admitted to all the temporal 
and spiiitual boncfitri of his primitive disciple®, 
autl marched under tiie same banner to extend 
the religion which they iiad embraced. The 
clemency of the prophet was decided by his in- 
terest, yet he seldom trampled on a prostrate 
enemy ; and lie seems to promise, tliat, on the 
payment of a tribute, the least guilty of liis an- 
lieiieving subjects might be indulged in their 
\\ orship, or at least in their imperfect faitli. In 
the first months of his reign, he practised the 
lessons of holy warfare, and displayed his white 
banner before the gates of Medina: the martial 
apostle fought in person at nine battles or 
sieges; and fifty enterjiiises of war were 
achieved in ten years by Inmself or In', lieute- 
nants. The Arab continued to unite the pro- 
fessions of a merchant and a rob!>er; and lu'» 
petty excursions for the defence or the attack of 
a caravan insensibly prepared Ins troojis f*.ir tlie 
corajiiest of Arabia. The di'-tiibutiun of the 
spfiil was jAgulated by a divine law* i*'' tl:e 
whole was faithfully collected in one commi-n 
mass; a fifth of the gold and silver, the piison- 
eis and cattle, the moveables and immo\eabk-', 
was reserved by the prophet for pious and clian- 
tablo uses; the remainder was sliaicd in ade- 
cpiatc portions by the soldiers who luid obtaitud 
the victory or guarded the camp ; tlie rewauls of 
the slain devolved to their widows and oi plums; 
at'd the increase of cavalry was encouraged l)y 
the allotment of a double share to tlie l.or'e and 
to the man. From all sides tlie ro\ing Arab® 
^^e^e alkneil to the standard of religion and 
pluiiiki : the apostle sanctified tlie licence of 
en.Iiiacii.'j: the female cnpti\es as tluir wi\^^ t r 
c''iicul>i!)e> . and the enjouneiit ofwLiitli a:, I 
bc.mt-s was a feeble t\ pe of tin j«*vs (.f paiaouj 
]/ie;-aied for the a.ili.iur maitu^ of tin- fiatl,. 
*' i he swoul,*’ Stiys iMalloimt. ‘Ms liie* Le) of 
“ he'a%cri of hell : a (hop of blood slud in tlie 
c.uue of Clod, a night spent in aim'*, is*.fnu>ie 
“asail than two months of fasting or prajer: 
“ wiiosoover falls in battle, ids sins are fo:gi\en 
“ at the day of judgment his wounds shall be 
“ resplendent as vermilion, and odoriferous as 
“ musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall be siip- 
plied by the wings of angels and chcrufnm.” 
d'he intrepid souls of the Arabs were fired witJi 
enthusiasm: the picture of the invisible wt»rhi 
was strongly painted on their imagination ; and 
the death w hich they liad always despised became 
an object of hope and desire. Tlie Koran in- 
culcates, in the most absolute sense, the tenets 
of fate and predestination, wliich would extiii- 

li') \U ift-tl'.. in V't. M.'liim p 1'^, Thi* irMm-l nf t*'e 

%posilerc'n'''tC'l ni mne'snni', thru- Uni i-s. >..-•> ui or h J t-fskev, 
J, , I .1 . ^ l .. I.lv l.i.i tun* eiETl-tj 
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h.iustetl m a -tp.u-.itf lU'-.ert'Hic.i h> th€ leirm-d lleiaitd tDi»erta- 
tiones afiscfiliiieT, trtn 111. \ p. '■'1 • 
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giiisli both industry and virtue, if the actions of 
man were governed by his speculati\e beliet. 
Yet tlitir iiiiluence* in every age has exalted the 
couiage tif ti.e Saracens and Turks. The first 
companion-, of .1 ilioinet aiUaneed to battle witli 
a fc.uless conlitleiice theie is no danger wlieie 
tliere i-. n«) cliance • tliev weie orilained to jitri'-h 
in tlieir beds; or they were safe and iiiMilner- 
able ami,.lst the darts of the eiiemyA'" 

Perhaps the Korei'.h wiir.ld hate ihMUfc-n-re 
been content with the {light of ."Ma- ei^'^k^'r 
hornet, had they not been protoked 
and alarmed by tiie vengeance of an enemy, wlio 
could ijitercept their .Syiiaii tiade as it passed 
and repassed through the territory ('f IMedina. 
Abu Sopluan liimseif, with only thirty or fi'rty 
followers, cosulucted a wealthy caravan of a 
tlu.usand e'amels . the fortune or dexterity of his 
match iscaiied tlie \iji!ance of IMahomet; but 
the chivf of the Kc'reJ-.h was informed that the 
holy Kibbers we-v- phtad in ambiish to wait his 
rctiun. He {Lsp..tehe*l a me-senger to his 
brvtlneii of iMecca, an. I the\ weie loiui-d. by d.e 
fear of iosisig their nierehandi'e and their pro- 
visions, urdes.. they luistci.ed to his relief with 
the mditaty fosce of the city. The sacred band 
of Mahou'vt was formed of three liundred and 
thirteen Moslems, of whom seventy-seven were 
fugitives, and the rest auxiliaries: they mounted 
by turns a train of seventy camels /'tlie camels 
of Yathreb were formidable in war) l)ut such 
was the poveity of liis first disciphs, that only 
two could appe.ir on hoisi.back in the field. 

III ilie ftitileaud funous v.ile of thiee 

stations fu.m I^Ldiiai. ho w.is infoimed by his 
■'li'.A. (f ti.e caiavcui tli..t ap])U.\chcd on (me 
vide : of ti.c K''U • ('lelt.hli.d 1 , > 1 ^ 0 . eight 
h'li died , "-d {ury fv..l, wl.) .:k,.iai.d ('»i the 
o. -I. A-'«.c a .it he s, ci.rUed the 

pi* if Vi, Ifi to t; .. put I’it i.t ghay an.l 

u \i. ; all.! .1 vI •.ivi.i.hii 1 . 1.1 was formed 

tl' ( Ai. hi. tUi. \ .1 vtuaaa uf fioh water, 

tli.it an kd ti.u'u. !. rlie v.ir..v. () i> tt>r>n;.iiir, 
‘‘ d hee\t!...l -ed .Ut! e ,‘liU'.bi.rs 
of the KiUxi h di-.c...dL.i fioia tlie hills, “ O 
God, if the-e me di.vUoyed. by whom wilt 
“ ll'ou be wouh'ipped on the earth? — Courage, 
“ iny chdditn, cic >e \i ur ranks ; ducharge your 
“ aiTi'Ws. atici the d. \ is vour own.” At these 
words ho placed 1 iiii'-elf with Abubeker, on a 
lliri^no or pulpit.*''' ami instantly demanded the 
succour of Gabiiel and three tliousand angds. 
His eye w.as tixeil on the field of battle; the 
iMusuUnans fainted and were pressed : in tliat 
decisive niomtnt the prophet started from Ids 
throne, mounted bis horse, ar.d cast a handful cf 

a. r.'.'ic to till" U f'er ,-f V! nf*'! i (in V't ’Vrehamn p XT\i. 
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sand into the air; “ T.et their faces be covered 
“ with confusion.” Both armies heard the 
thunder of his voice : their fancy beheld the 
angelic warriors: the Koreish trembled and 

fled : seventy of the bravest were slain ; and 
seventy captives adorned the first victory of the 
faithful. The dead bodies of the Koreish were 
despoiled and insulted : two of the most ob- 
noxious prisoners were punished with death : 
and the ransom of the others, four thousand 
drams of silver, compensated in some degree the 
escape of the caravan. But it was in vain that 
the camels of Abu Sophiaii explored a new road 
through the desert and along tlie Euphrates: 
they were overtaken l)y the diligence of the 
Musulmans ; and wealthy must liave been the 
prize, if twenty thousand drams could be set 
apart for the fifth of the apostle. Tlie resent- 
ment of the public and private loss stimulated 
Abu Sophian to collect a body of three thousand 
men, seven hundred of whom were armed with 
cuirasses, and two Imndred were mounted on 
Iiorseback : three thousand camels attended his 
march ; and his wife Henda, ith fifteen matrons 
of iVIecca, incessantly sounded tlieir timbrels to 
animate the troops, and to magnify the greatness 
ofOhud, of Hobal, the most popular deity of 
A.D. 1 .^. The standard of God 

and ^Mahomet was upheld by nine hundred and 
fifty believers : the disproportion of numbers 
was not more alarming than in the field of 
Beder; and their presumption of victory pre- 
vailed against the divine and human sense of 
the apostle. The second battle was fought on 
Mount Ohud, six miles to the north of Me- 
dina : the Koreish advanced in the form of a 

crescent: and the right wing of cavalry was led 
by Caled, the fiercest and most successful of the 
Arabian warriors. The troops of Mahomet were 
skilfully posted on the declivity of the hill ; and 
their rear was guarded by a detachment of fifty 
archers. The weight of their charge impelled 
and broke the centre of the idolaters j but in the 
pursuit tiiey lost the advantage of their ground ; 
the archers deserted their station : the MumiI- 
mans were tempted liy the spoil, disobeyed their 
general, and ilisordered tlicir ranks. The in- 
trepid Caled, wheeling his cavalry on tlairilank 
and roar, c.xclaimed, with a loud xoice. that 
Mahomet was slain. He was indeed woundetl 
in the face uith a javelin • t'-\o of his teeth were 
shattered with .a stone; yet, in the midst of 
tumult and di-ma}, he repto.iehe*! the infidels 
with the murde-r of a pn»phet; and l)lesst'd the 
friendly hand that sta»u jie<l his blood, and con- 
\eyed him to a place of s<ifi.'ty. Seventv martvrs 
dic'd for the sins of the peo])le' . they fell, said 
the apostle, in pairs, each brother embracing 
his lifeless cornpanitfn . ’ ' 5 their bodies were 
manglt'd by the inhuman females of 3Iccca; 
and the wife of Abu Sophian ta.sted the entrails 

I"1 The exprp'SMrvns nf the Koran (c- p 12t, 12'>. r. S 
Utseen the niiin{»e»s of 


»»nentale,p m**;, M)1 ). 

132 Get^traph, .N'ulnensis, p. 17 

133 In the lud chapter of the Knnn fp 50_S> w;th ‘^ale*- N'otciK 
Uw prophet all«ges some poor excuses for the defeat of Ohud. 


of Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet. They might 
applaud their superstition and satiate their fury ; 
but the Musulmans soon rallied in the field, and 
the Koreisli wanted strength or courage to 
undertake the sie;xe of iVIedina. It _ 

, - , ® . , The nations, or 

was attacked the ensuing year l)y an the ditch, 

army of ten thousand enemies; and 
this third expedition is variously named from 
the nations, which marched under the banner of 
Abu Sophian, from the ditch which was drawn 
before the city, and a camp of three thousand 
Musulmans. The prudence of Mahomet de- 
clined a general engagement : the valour of Ali 
was signalised in single combat; and the war 
was protracted twenty days, till the final sepa- 
ration of the confederates. A tempest of wind, 
rain, and hail, overturned their tents : their private 
quarrels were fomented by an insidious adver- 
sary ; and the Koreish, deserted by their allies, no 
longer hoped to subvert the throne, or to check 
the conquests, of their invincible exile. *34 

The choice of Jerusalem for the Wahomet sub- 
first kebla of prayer discovers the of Arabiaf^"^* 
early propensity of Mahomet in i>. C2J-C27. 
favour of the Jews ; and happy would it have 
been for their temporal interest, had they recog- 
nised, in the Arabian prophet, the hope of Israel 
and the promised Messiah. Their obstinacy 
converted his friendship into implacable hatred, 
with wliich he pursued that unfortunate people 
to the last moment of his life ; and in the double 
character of an apostle and a conqueror, his per- 
secution was extended to both worlds. *3^ The 
Kainoka dwelt at Medina under the protection 
of the city : he seized the occasion of an acci- 
dental tumult, and summoned them to embrace 
his religion, or contend with him in battle. 
“ Alas ! ” replied the trembling Jew’s, ** we are 
“ ignorant of the use of arms, but we persevere 
** in the faith and w orship of our fathers ; why 
“ wilt thou reduce us to the necessity of a just 
“ defence?” The unequal conflict was termin- 
ated in fifteen days ; and it was with extreme 
reluctance that Mahomet yielded to the impor- 
tunity of his allies, and consented to spare the 
Ii\cs of the captives. But their riches were 
confiscated, their arms became more cflectual in 
the hands of the ^Musulmans ; and a wretched 
colony of sfven hundred exiles was dri\en with 
their wives and children to implore a refuge on 
the confines of Syria. The Xadliirites were 
more guilty, since they conspired in a friendly 
interview to assassinate the prophet. He be- 
sieged their castle three miles from Medina, but 
their resolute defence obtained an lionourablc 
capitulation ; and the garrison, sounding their 
trumpets and beating their drums, was per- 
mitted to depart with the honours of w’ar. The 
Jew's had excited and joined the war of the 
Koreish : no sooner had the nations retired from 
the ditch, than Mahomet, without laying aside 

134 For the detail of the three Koreish wars, of Ilwler, of Ohud, 
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Ills armour, marched on the same day to extirpate 
the hostile race of the children of Koraidha. 
After a resistance of twenty-five days, they sur- 
rendered at discretion. I’hcy trusted to the in- 
tercession of their old allies, of INIedina : they 
coultl not be ignorant that fanaticism obliterates 
the feelings of humanity. A veneralile eider, to 
whose judgment they appealed, pronounced the 
sentence of tlieir dtjatli : SG%en hundred Jews 
were dragged in chains to the market-place of 
tlie citv : tliey descended alive into the grave 
prcjiared for their execution and burial ; and 
the apostle beheld with an indexible eye the 
slaughter of his heljilcss enemies. Their sheep 
and camels w'erc inherited by the ^lusidmans : 
three hundred cuirasses, five hundred pikes, a 
thousand lances, comjioscd the most useful por- 
tion of the spoil. Six tlays’ journey to the 
north-east of INIedina, the ancimt and wealthy 
town of Chaihar was the seat of the .Jewish 
power in Aiabia; tlie teiiitory, a fertile spot in 
the ilesert, was covered with pl.uitations and 
cattle, and protected hy eight castles, some of 
w’hich were esteemed of impregnable strength. 
The forces of Mahomet consisted of two hun- 
dred horse and fourteen hundretl foot : in the 
succession of eight regular and painful sieges 
they were exjiosed to danger, and fatigue, and 
hunger ; and the most undaunted cliicfs de- 
spaired of the event. The apostle revived tlicir 
faith and courage by the example of Ali, on 
whom he bestow ed the surname of the Lion of 
God; perhaps we may believe that an Hebrew 
champion of gigantic stature was cloven to the 
chest by his irresistilde cimeter ; hut we cannot 
praise the modesty of romance, whicii represents 
him as tearing from its hinges the gate of a 
fortress, and wielding the ponderous buckler in 
his left hand. After the reduction of the 
castles, the towm of Chaibar subniitted to the 
yoke. The chief of the tribe was tortured, in 
the presence of Mahomet, to force a confession 
of his hidden treasure : the industry of the shep- 
herds and husbandmen was rewarded witli a 
precarious toleration : they were permitted, so 
long as it should please the conqueror, to improve 
their patrimony, in equal shares, for his emolu- 
ment and their own. Lnder the reign of Omar, 
the Jews of Cliaibar were transplanted to Syria; 
and the caliph alleged the injunction of his tlying 
master, that one and the true religion sliould 
be professed in his native land of Arabia.*’’ 

^ j ^ Five times each day the eyes of 

INbdiomet were turned towards 
A.i) IMecca,* '" and he was urged hy the 

most sacred and })owiifui motives t«) revisit, as 
a conqueior, the city ami the temj)le from whence 
he had been driven as an exile. The Ciuiha 
was present to his waking and sleeping fanc\ . ! 
an idle dream was traiiNlated into vision and j 
prophecy; he unfurled the iioly banner ; and a j 
rash promise of success too hastily droj)i)ed from | 


the lips of the apostle. Fils march from IVIedina 
to INIecca liisplaycd the peaceful and solemn 
pomp of a pilgrimage : seventy camels, chosen 
and bedecked tor sacrifice, pieceded the van; 
the sacred teiiitory w.is respected ; and the cap- 
tives were dismissed without ransom to proclaim 
Ills clemency and devotion. But no sooner 
did Mahomet descend into the plain, witliin a 
day's journey of the city, than he exclaimed, 
“ They have clotlied themselves with the skins t)f 
“ tigers the numbers and resolution of tlio 
Koreish opposed his progress; and the roving 
Arabs of the desert might desert or betray a 
leader whom they had followed for the hopes of 
spoil. The intrepid fanatic sunk into a cool 
aiul cautious politician: he waved in tlic treaty 
his title of apostle of God, concluded with the 
Kojci-'h and their allies a truce of ten years, 
engaged to resttire the fugitives of Mecca who 
shouhl embrace liis religion, and stipulated only, 
for the ensuing year, the humble privilege of 
cnteiing tlie city as a friend, and of remaining 
three days to accomplish the lites of the pil- 
grimage. A cloud of shame and sorrow hung 
on the retreat of the Musulmans, and their dis- 
appointment might justly accuse the failure of a 
prophet who had so often appealed to the evi- 
dence of success. The faith and hope of the 
pilgrims were rekindled hy the prospect of 
iVIecca ; tlieir swords were sheatlicd : seven 
times in tlic footsteps of the apostle they encom- 
passed the Caa!)a: the Koreish had retired to 
tlie hills, and Mahomet, after the customary 
sacrifice, evacuated the city on the fourth day. 
Tile people was edified hy his devotion ; the 
hostile chiefs were awed, or divided, or seduced; 
and both Caled and .Anirou, the future con- 
querors of Syria and Egypt, mo^t seasonably 
cicscrtcd tlie sinking cause of irlolatry. The 
power of Maliomct was increased by the sub- 
mission of the Arabian tribes; ten thousand 
soldiers were assembled for the conquest of 
IMc'Coa; and the idolaters, the weaker party, 
were easily convicted of violating the truce. 
Enthusiasm and discipline impelled the march, 
and preserved the secret, till the blaze of ten 
thousand fires proclaimed to the astonished 
Koreish the design, the approach, and the irre- 
sistible force of the enemy. The haughty Abu 
Sopliian prcsenteil the keys of the city, adiniicd 
the variety of anus and ensigns that pas'-cd 
before him in review; observed that the Min of 
Abdallah had accpiircd a mighty kingdom, anti 
confessed, under the* cimeter of Omar, that he 
w.'is the apO'tle of the true God. The return 
of Marius and Svlla vvas stained with the !)loo<l 
of the Romans; the revenge e)f iMahomet was 
stinuilated hy religious zeal, and liis Injured 
fe)lU»wcrs were cagiT to execute or to prevent 
the order of a massacre. Instead of indulging 
their passions and his own,* ' the vie’tonous 
exile forgave the guilt, and united tlie factions, 
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of ^Mt'cca. Ills troops, in three tlivi^ions, 
inarciiecl into the city : eight and twenty oftlie 
iah-ibitants were slain by the svord of Caled; 
eleven men and six women were prosciibed by 
the sentence of Mahomet ; but he l>laraed the 
cruelty of his lieutenant; and several of the 
ino^t obnoxious victims were indebted for their 
lives to his clemency or contempt. The chiefs 
of the Koreish were prostrate at his feet. 
“ Vriiat mercy can you expect fiom the man 
“ \shom you liave wronged?” “ We confide in 
“ the generosity of our kinsman.” “ And you 
“ shall not confide in vain: begone! you are 
safe, you are free.” The people of iMecca 
deserved their pardon by the profession of Isl.am ; 
and after an exile of seven years, tlie fugitive 
missionary v\as enthroned as the prince and 
}>rophet of his native country. But the three 
imnilred and sixty idols of the Caaba were ig- 
lu.ininiously broken : the house of God was 
purified and adorned : as an example to future 
tliUes, the apostle again fulfilled the duties of a 
pdgrim; and a perpetual law was enacted that 
no unbeliever should dare to set his foot on the 
territory of the holy city, 

The conquest of Mecca deter- 
mined the faitli and obedience of 
A 3) Arabian tri*‘cs;i-i- who, accord- 

ing to tlie vicissitudes of fortune, Iiad obeyed, 
or disregarded, the eloquence or the arms of the 
prophet. Indifference for rites and opinions 
still maiks the character of the Bedoweeris ; and 
they might accept, as loosely as they hold, the 
doctrine of the Koran. Yet an obstinate rem- 
nant still adhered to the religion and liberty of 
their ancestors, and the war of Honain derived 
a proper appellation from the ulolsy whom Ma- 
homet had vowed to destroy, and whom the 
confederates of Tayef had sworn to defend. ^-*3 
Four thousand Pagans advanced with secrecy 
and speed to surprise the conqueror: they pitie<l 
and despised the supine negligence of tlie Ko- 
reUh, but they depended on tlie wishes, and 
pJliJap^ the aid, of a people who had so lately 
r. riouru-.l tlielr god'-, and bowed benvath the 
vnke lif fljeir enemy. T!io banners of Medina 
.’Mil .AIccoi were di^pLived by tiic pnoplict; a 
cims.l of iledoween-, increased the stKn__lii cr 
?nimbi.rs of the arnpv, and twelve tbi'O-aml 
?‘f'isjlnians entertained a rash and simul jne- 
sum[)non of thtir invincilde streiigtli. Thev 
descended witliout precaution into the valley of 
Honain . the lieigiits Iiad lieeii oicnpied by the 
archers and slingers of the confetk rates ; their 
numbers wore oppressed, tlieir discij)hpe was 
confounded, their courage was appallcl, ajid the 
Koreish smiled at their impending destruction. , 
Tlie ])ro{)het, on his white mule, was enctnn- 
passed by the enemies; he attempted to noh 
atrainst their spears in seareh of a glorious deatli; 
ten of his faithful companions interposed tlieir 
Weapons and their breasts ; three of these fell i 
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I dead at his feet; O my brellnen,” he re- 
I peatedU' cried with sorrow and indignatit>n, “ I 
! “ am the son of Abdallah, I am the apostle of 
! “ truth ! O man, stand fast in the faith ! () 

1 God, send ilown lljy succour!” His uncle 
! Abbas, who, like the heroes of Homer, excelled 
. in the loiidncss of his voice, made the valley 
' resound with the recital of the giftsand promises 
! of God: tlie flying IMoslems returned from all 
shies to tlie holy standard ; and ^Mahomet ob- 
1 solved witii pleasure, that the finnaco was again 
I rekindled : his coniliict and example restored 
: the battle, atid lie animated his victorious troops 
I to inflict a merciless revenge on the authors of 
I their shame. Fiom the field of Honain, he 
marched without delay to the siege of Tayef, 
sixty miles to the south-east of 3Iecca, a fortress 
I of strength, whose fertile lands produce the fruits 
I of Syria in tlie midst of the Arabian desert, 
i A friendly tribe, instructed (I know' not ho\v in 
I the art of sieges, supplied him with a train of 
I battering rams and military engines, with a 
I body of five hundred artificers. But it was in 
1 vain that he oifered freedom to the slaves of 
j Tayef ; tliat he violated his own law> by tlie 
■' extirpation of the fruit-trees ; that the ground 
, was opened hy tlie miners ; that the breach was 
; a%saulted by die troops. After a siege of twenty 
days, the prophet sounded a retreat, but he re- 
; treated with a song of devout triumph, and 
’ aflectcil to pray fiir the repentance and safety 
of the inibolieving city. The spoil of rhU for- 
tunate expedition amounted to six tliousand 
captives, twenty-four thou:,and camels, forty 
thousand sheep, and four thousand ounces of 
silver: a tribe wlio had foiigiit at Honain re- 
deemed their prisoners by the sacrifice of their 
idols; but !Mahomet compensated the loss, by 
re.dgning to the soldiers his fifth of the plunler, 
and wiblifd, for their sake, that he possessed as 
many head of cattle as there were trees in the 
province of Tehama. Instead of chastising the 
disaflbetion of the Kt»reiNh, he endeavourcvl io 
cut out their tt‘nuues (his own expressionj, and 
to sccine tho’r attachment, liy a stip^riur inea- 
sine iiborahiy . Abu Sopliiun alone was pre- 
soi.ted witli ti.iee ho idred c.onvls and twonfv 
tninces i,f ; and Mu'ca w a-^ sincerely con- 

veited to flu* p'ldltaidc rel'gitiii (;f the Koran. 

Tlic-y'// t’s and ntfii/iifiics complained, tliat 
tiKy wlio had boirc the hindeii were iK'glected 
in the ‘Reason of victory. Alas replied their 
aitful leader, “ sufl'er me to conciliate these 
‘‘ recent enemies, tliC'^o doubtful proselvtes, by 
tlie gilt ot some perishable goods. To your 
“ guard I intrust my life and fortunes. You 
“ are the companions of my exile, of my king- 
“ dom, of my paradise.” He was followed by 
the deputies of Tayef, who dreaded the repe- 
tition of a siege. Grant us, () apostle of 
“ God ! a truce of thiee years, with tlie tolei- 
“ ation of our ancient worship.” “ Not a 
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Chap. L. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


“ month, not an hoar.” IXcu-e O', at loast 
“ from tlio ohhi^alioii of jjrayor. ' “ Without 

prayer religion i" «^f no a\aii.” They sul)- 
mhfed in •'ilence: their te)n[)le'» were ilemo- 
ll^he^.], and the '‘anie sentence of dost! uction was 
executed on all the idols of .Vrahia. Ills lieu- 
tenants, on tile sliores of the Red Sea. the 
Oixan, ami the Gulf of Persia, were saluted by 
the accl.nnations of a f.dtliful ]ieople ; ruul the 
ambassadors who knelt before the tlnone of 
Medina, were as numerous (says the Arabian 
jnoveib' as the dates that fall from the maturity 
of a palm-tree. The nation subniitte<l to the 
God and the sceptre of IMahoniet : the oppro- 
britms name of tribute was abolished ; the spon- 
taneous or reluctant oblations of aims and titlies 
were applied to tlie ser^ice of reli^rion • and one 
iiundied and fointccn tiiousand Moslems ao- 
cuin]ianied the last pilgrimage of the apostle. 

Fir.f n.is ,st the bell Heraclius returned in 

-11 ihun. t.uis tiiuninh fioni tiie Peisian war, lie 

eh ■ Kci- - I T- i, 1 

iiw) entertained, at 1 . mesa, one ot liie 

. . auibas-sjdors of ?dahoinet, who in- 

cited the piinccs and nations (T the earth to the 
profession of Islam. On this foundation the zeal 
of the Arabians has suppo'^ed the seciot con- 
version of the Christian emperor : tfie vanity of 
the Greeks has feigned a personal visit of tlio 
prince of Medina, who accepted from the royal 
bounty a rich domain, and a secure retreat, in 
the province of Syria. Rut tiie friendship 
of Heraclius and Mahomet was of sliort con- 
tinuance . the now* religion had indamed rather 
than assuaged the rapacious spirit of tlie S.ira- 
ceiis ; and the muuler of an envoy tadbrded a 
decent jiretence t'or iinadlng, with tlnee thou- : 
sand soldiers, tlie teiritory of Palestine, tliat 
extends to the lastwiird of the .Ionian. The 
fioK banner was intrusted to Z,.id ; and sucli J 
was the disupllne or enthusiasm of the rising i 
sect, that tile noblest cliiefs ^ened witliout le- 
luctance under the sla\e of the propliet. On tlio 
event of his decease. Jaafar and .\bdallah weie 
hiiccesMvely suhstiaited to the command; and ! 
if the thiee should perish in the war, tlie troops | 
were .authoiiscd to elect tiieir general. 'Ihe | 
three leaders were blain in the battle of Mutad^® 
the first military action which tried the valour 
of the Moslems against a foreign enemy. Zeid 
fell, like a soldier, in the foremost ranks: the 
death of Jaafar x\as lieioic and memorable, he 
lost his right-hand . he slfiftc-d the standard to 
his lelr • the left was seveied from hi> body : he 
embraced the staiulai d with his blee^ling stumps, 
till he wus translixL'l to tlie ground with fifty 
honour.dile wounds. “ .\d\ance,” cried Ab- 
dallah, who stepped into the v.icant pl.rce, 
‘*ad\ance with confidence; either victory or 
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‘‘ paradise is our own.’ Tii,. lausc fa Hoinnn 
decidefl the alternative ; I)ut the falling sf.aidarti 
was lescLicd hy CaK-d. the piosAvte of IMecca • 
nine swords weie biokeii in his hand; ami bis 
valour withst(,od and lepulsed the sujjeiioi 
numbeis of the ChiistiLtus. la the noctuin.il 
council of the camp be was chosen to com- 
mand. his skilful evohitivjis i;f the ensuing 
day secured cither the victory or the letieat of 
the Saracens; aiul falcd is )ii.r.uwncd among 
his bretliren and his enemies b\ the gloiiuus 
appellation of tlie Suo)d <f Cvd. In the pulpit, 
Afahomot described, vvith projdictic raiituic, the 
crowns of the blessed martyrs; but in private 
he betrayed the feelings of human nature ; be 
was surprised as he wept over the daughter of 
Zeid. “ What do I see?” said the astonished 
votary, You see,” replied the apostle, “ a 
fiieiul wlio is deploring the Joss of his most 
“ faithfid friend. ” After tlie conquest of AIcc- 
ca, the sovereign of Arabia affected to prevent 
llic‘ hostile preparations of Heraclius; and so- 
lemnly proclaimed war against the Romans, 
witliout attempting to disguise the lianlships 
ami dangers of the enterprise. The Aloslems 
Were lUscouraged: they alleged the want of 
money, or liorses, or provisions ; the season of 
harvest, and the intoleralile heat of the summer : 
“ Hell is much hotter,” said the indignant pro- 
plict. He disdained to compel their service; 
but on bis return he admonished the most 
guilty, by an excommunication of fifty days. 
Tlieir desertion ei.lianceil the merit of Abu- 
beker, Oiliman, and tlie faithful companions 
who devoted tlicir lives and foitiuies; and 
Aluhomc't displayed Ids b.anner at the liead of 
ten thousand Iioisc* and twenty thousaml foot. 
Ibiinful indeed w.is the distress of the p.;iich: 
lassitude; and tldi^t weie* aggiav.ited bv the 
scorching and pestilential wituU of the desert: 
ten men xxle by turns on the s.unc c.uiiel ; and 
they were leduccil to the shameful necessity of 
drinking (he water from the belly of that useful 
animal. In the mid-way, ten da\s' journey 
from Medina and Damascus, tliey rcpose*d near 
Ihe grove and feumtain of Tabuc. Beyond that 
place Alahoiiiet declined the prosecution of the 
war. he declared hiniself satisfied with the peace- 
ful intentions he was more probably daunted by 
the martial array, of the emperor of the East. 
But the active and intrepid Caled spread around 
tlie tenor of his name; and tiie prophet re- 
ceived the submission of the tribes and cities, 
from the Euphiates to Ailah, at tlie he. id of the 
Retl Sea. To his Christian subjects. Mahomet 
readily granted the* svcurity of their persons, the 
free‘<lom of their trade, the propirty <jf their 
goods, and the toleration of iJieir w orship. ' 
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The weakness of their Arabian bretlireii had 
restrained them from oppt^sitig his ambition; 
the (h'ciples of JesUs ulio endeared to tlic 
enemy ot' the Jews ; and it was the interest of a 
eonijueior to propose a fair capitnlation to the 
most powerful religion of the earth, 

ivati. of Till the age of sixty-three years, 
the strength of ^lahoniet was equal 
June: to tlie tem[)oral and spiritii.il fa- 

tigues of his mission. His epileptic fits, an 
absurd calumny of the Greeks, would be an 
object of pity rather than ahhorvL nee ; ' hut 
he seriously belie\ed that he w.is poisonen; at 
Chaibar by the revenge of a J<.A\ish female ' 
During four years, the healtli of the prophet 
declined ; his iiifinnities increased ; Init liis 
mortal disease was a fe\er of foiuteen days, 
whicli deprived him by inteiwals of tlic use ()f 
reason. .Vs soon as ho was conscious of his 
danger, he edified his brethren by tlie humility 
of his virtue or penitence. “ If there be any 
“ man,” said the apostle from the pulpit, whom 
“ I have unjustly scouiged, I submit my own 
“ back to the lasii of retaliation. Have I as- 
“ persed the reputation of a Miisulman? let 
“ him proclaim )n^ faults in the face of the 
‘‘ congregation^ Has any one been despoiled 
** of his goods? the little that I possess sliall 
** compensate tlie principal and the interest of 
“ the debt.” “ Yes,” replied a \oice fiom the 
crowd, “ I am entitled to three drams of 
“ siUer.” Mahomet heard tlie complaint, sa- 
tisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor 
for accusing him in this world ratlier tlian at 
the day of judgment. He beiield with tem- 
perate firmness the approach of death ; enfran- 
chised his slaves (seventeen men, as they are 
named, and eleven women) ; minutely directed 
the order of his funeral, and moderated the 
lamentations of his weeping friends, on whom 
he bestowed the benediction of peace. Till the 
third day before his death, ho regularly per- 
formed the function of public jirayer. the choice 
of Ahuheker to supply his place, appeared to 
mark that ancient and faitliful friend as his 
successor in the sacerdotal aiui regal ofhee ; hut 
he prudently declined the risk and en\y of a 
more explicit nomination. At a moment when 
his faculties weie visibly impaired, he called lor 
pen and ink to write, or, muie prupeily, to dic- 
tate, a di\ine book, the sum and accomjili'.h- 
ment of all his ie\elation'« a <li->pute aiii'.e in 
the chamlier, whether lie '.htmld he allowed to 
supersede the authority of the Koran ; and the 
prophet was forced to rtpiove the indecent \e- 
hemence of his disciples. If the slightest credit 
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I may be afforded to the traditions of his wives 
! and companions, he maintained, in the hosoni 
j of liis family, and to the la>,t moments of his 
life, the <liL;iiity of an ajiu'.tle. and the faitii of 
! an enthusiast; de>ciibed tlie \i'its of Gal/iiel, 

■ who bade an exeiListing farewell to the earth, 

' anri expressed liis li%ely confidence, not only of 
, the meicy, luit of the favour, t>f the Supreme 
IJeing. In a familiar di-'Ceur-'O he liad mcn- 
tionetl III*, special prerog.itive. that the angel of 
tleatli was not allowed to take his soul till lie 
had respectfullv asked the jieimission of the 
' prophet. The letpiest was granted; and ]V[a- 
hoinet immediately fell into the agony of his 
I dissolution : his head was reclined on the lap of 

■ .-Vyesha, the best beloved of all his w ives ; he 
fainted with the violence of pain; recoveiing 

I his spirits, lie raised his eyes towards the roof of 
I the house, and, w ith a steady look, though a 
! faltering voice, uttered the last lirokcn, though 

i articulate, words: “ O God! pardon 

t my sins Yes, I come, 

I among my fellow'-citizens on high and thus 
! peaceably expired on a carpet spread upon the 
floor. -\n evpcdition for the conque-'t of Svria 
. was stopped by this mouinfiil event, the army 
. halteil at the gates of Medina: the chiefs v\ere 
' Us'emhled round their dving master, Tlie city, 

, more especially the house, of the prophet, was a 
I scene of a clamorous sorrow or silent despair ; 

' fanaticism alone could suggest a ray of hope 
and consolation. “ How can he be dead, our 
“v^itness, our intercessor, our mediator, with 
“ God ? By God he is not dead ; like Moses 
“and Jesus he is wrapt in a holy trance, and 
“ speedily will he return to liis faithful people.” 

I The evidence of sense was disregarded ; and 
1 Omar, unsheathing his cimetcr, threatened to 
I strike oflT the heads of the infidels, who should 
dare to affirm that the prophet was no more. 
The tumult was appeased by the weight and 
' moderation of Abubeker. “ Is it Maliomet,” 
said he to Omar and the multitude, “ or the 
, “ God of Mahomet, whom you woiship? The 
“ God of Mahomet liveth for ever, but the 
I “apostle v^as a mortal like ouiselves, and 
“ acciuxliiig to his own juediction, he has 

■ '* expeii«.nced the common fate of mortality.” 

, Ho v\as piously interreii by the hands of his 

ne.irost kiusiuan, on tlie same spot on which 
he e>.pirod:i'i Medina has been sanctified 
[)y the death and Imiial of Mahomet; and 
the iniuunerablo pilgrims of Mecca often 
turn aside fioin the way, to bow, in voluntary 
devotion,! befoie the simple tomb of the 
piophet. 

I 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


At the conclusion of the life of ^Ma- 

liis character. , . , , . 

noniet, it may perhaps he expectcti, 
that I shouKl hahmee his faults ami %imu.s, that 
I should decide \\ helher the title of ciUluisiast or 
impostor mure jiroiierly belongs to that extraor- 
dinary man. Had I been intimately con\c! -ant 
t\itl) the son of Abdallah, the task uould still 
f)C elifHcult, and tlie succes> uncertain : at tlie 
distance of twelve centuries. I darkly contem- 
plate I’jis shade through a cloud of religious 
incense; and could I truly delineate the por- 
trait of an hour, the fleeting resemblance ^\oultl 
not equally apply to the solitary of Alount 
Hera, to the preacher of iMecca, and to the 
conqueror of Arabia. The author of a mighty | 
revolution appears to lla^e been tndoned uifh | 
a pious and contemjilative disposition . so stion I 
as marriage had raised him abo\L the pressure ! 
of want, hea\oi(led tlie patiis of ambitiiHi and j 
avarice ; and till the age of foity. he li\ed with 
innocence, andwoidd ha\e dud w itla-ut a na’i-e. 
The unity of God is an iilea ino-t cor...enial 
to nature and rca-on ; aiul a sliglit con^ti'-.Uion 
with the Jews and Cluistians wtiuld teach him 
to despise ami detest the idolatry of Mecca. It 
was the duty of a man and a citizen to impait 
tile doctiine of sahation, to re-- cue his country 
from the dominion of sin and error. The 
energy of a mind incessantly bent on the same 
object, would convert a general oldigation into 
a particidar call ; the warm suggestions of the 
luulerstanding or the fancy, would be felt as the 
inspirations of heaeen; the labour of thought 
wa)uld expire in rapture and \ision ; and tlie 
inward sensiitioii, the iiuisible monitor, W(»uld 
be descrilied with the fonn and attiibutes of an 
angel of God.^'-^ From enthu-'iasm tt) im- 
jiosture, the step is p..i-iloiis ar.d "lippere ; the 
dx'inon of Socrates i ' ' aifonls a men. suable in- 
stanci.', how a wise man inav t{ecei\e him-'edf, 
how a good man ma) deeeiw otl.eis, how' tlie 
conscience may slumber in a mixeil and middle 
state l>etn een self-illusion aial v<iluntaiv fraud. 
Ciiaiity may beliewe that the original inoti\es 
of IMahomot were those of pure and genuine 
benevolence ; but a Iiuinan missionary is inca- 
pable of cheri''hing the obstinate unbelie>ers 
who reject his claims, despise his arguments, 
and persecute his life; he miglit forgive his 
personal adversaries, he may law fully hate the 
enemies of God ; the stern passions of pride and 
revenge were kintlled in the bosom of Alahomct, 
and he siglied, like tlie prophet of Nineveh, for 
the (it-structi*)!! of the rebel-, whom he hail con- 
demned. dlie injustice of iNIecca, and the 
choice of iVK-dina. transfoimed tlio citizen into 
a prince, the humble preacher into the leader of 
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arniie-. ; but bis sword was consecrated by the 
example of the saints; and tlie same God who 
alliicts a sinful worlil with pestilence and earih- 
quakes, might inspiu- fin their conversion or 
chastisement the v.tlour of bis servants. In llio 
exetcisc'wol political gov 1 1 nment, lie was com- 
pelled to abate of the stein ligi.ui ctf fanLitieism, 
to complv in some measuie with the lirejutiices 
and passions of his followeis, ami to em]>]ov 
even the vices of mankind ns the iustiuments of 
their salv.ation. The H'O of fiaud .uid peitidv, 
of cruelty and injustice, weie often suhseivient 
to the propagation of the faith ; and af. hoinet 
commanded or approved the assassination of the 
Jevvs and idolaters who had escaped fiom the 
field of battle. By the ivjietition of such act-, 
the character of Mahonud must Iiave been gia- 
diudly stained ; and the influence of such per- 
nicimis habits would be pooilv compensateil by 
the piactice (*f the personal and social virtues 
wiiicli are neces-arv to maintain the reputation 
of a proiibet among his sectaries and friends. 
Of his last }ears, ambition was the ruling pas- 
sion; and a politician will suspect, that he se- 
cretly smiled (^tJie victorious impostor') at the 
enthusiasm of his youth and the credulity of 
his proselytes. 1 6 jihilosopher will oliserve, 
that iJicir credulity and /ns success would tend 
more strongly to fortify the assurance of his 
divine mission, tliat his interest and religion 
were inseparalily connected, and that his con- 
science would be sootlied liy the persuasion, 
that he alone was absolved by the Deity from 
the objig.itiun of positive and moral laws. If 
he retained any vesrige of his native inno- 
cence, the sins of i\I.iiionit.t niav be allowed as 
an evidence of Ids sineeiity. In tlie sujipott of 
tiuth, the ails of fiaud and fietu)n may be 
dsemed Iv-*- criminal; and he would have 
staited at the fouliKs- of the means, had he not 
been satisfit<l of the impoitance and justice of 
the end. Even in a comjueror oi a jiriest, I 
can sui prise a word or action of iinaflected 
liuinanitv ; and the decree of Alahomet, that, 
in the sale of captives, the mothers should never 
be separated from their children, may suspend, 
or moderate, the censure of the historian. 

The gocni sense of Mahomet rnvateiife 
despised the pomp of royalty : the 
apostle of God submitted to the menial offices 
of the family: he kindled the fire, swept the 
floor, milked the ewe*:, and mended w Ith his own 
hands his shoes and his woollen garment. Dis- 
daining the penance and merit of an hermit, he 
observed, without effort or vanity, the abs- 
temious diet of an Arab and a soldier. On 
solemn occasions he feasted his companion^, 
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with ru^^tic and ho«;pItab]c plenty ; Init in his 
domestic life, many\%eek'v would elapse without 
a fire bein^ kindled on the hearth of the pro- 
phet. The interdiction of wine was conhrmed 
by hi«. example ; his hunger was appeased with 
a sparing allowance of liarley-bread ; he de- 
lighted in the taste of milk and honey ; but hi>j 
ordinary food consisted of dates and water. 
Perfumes and women were the two sensual 
enjoyments which hi-> nature refjnired, and his 
religion did not forbid: and ]\Itiliomet allinned, 
that the fervour of his de\otion was increased 
by these innocent pleasures. The h<at of the 
climate inflames tlie blood of the Aiabs; and 
their libidinous complexion his been notiied by 
the writers of antiquity. * ' Their incontinence 
was regulated In the cixil and religious laws 
of tlie Koran; their incestuous alliances were 
blamed j the boundless licence of polygamy was 
reduced to four legitimate wn\es or concubines; 
their rights, both of bed and of down.’, were 
equitably determined ; the freedom of divorce 
was discouraged; adultery was condemned as a 
capital offence ; and t<irnicati(>n, in cither sex, 
was punished with an hundred stiipes. Such 
were tlie calm and rational pri.cepts of the le- 
gislator; but in his pu\ ate conduct, Mahomet 
indulged the appetites of a man, and abused the 
claims of a prophet. A special revelation dis- 
pensed him from the laws which he Iiad impu'^cd 
on his nation ; the female sex, w itiiout reserve, 
was abandoned to his desires ; and this singular 
prerogative excited the envy, rather than tlie 
scandal, the veneration, rather than the envy, of 
the devout Musulrnans. If we re- 
'^‘’*** member the seven hundred wives 
and three hundred concubines of the wise So- 
lomon, we shall applaud the modesty of the 
Arabian, w'ho espoused no more tlian seventeen 
or fifteen wives; eleven are enumerated who 
occupied at Aledina their separate a))artmcnts 
round the house of the aposlle, and enjoyed 
in their turns the favour of hl-> conjugal society. 
What is singular enough, they were .il! widows, 
excepting only Aye'.ln, the (laughter of Abu- 
beker. She was doubtIe^^ a virgin, sincr iVIa- 
homet consummated his nupti.iK (such is the 
premature ripeness of the climate) when she 
was only nine years of age. Tne vouth, the 
beauty, the spirit of Ayesha, gaxe her a snpeiior 
ascendant; she was l)elo\ed .md trusted by the 
prophet ; and, after his death, the dau:r!iter of 
Abuheker was hmg re\ereil as the mother of 
the faithful. Her behaviour li.ul been am- 
biguous and indisfreet in a rMaturnal t.iauh 
she was accidentally left behind; and in the 
morning Ayesha returned to the camp with a 
man. The temper of Mahomet was inclined to 
jealousy; but a divine revelation a^sund him 


! of her innocence : bo chastised licr accusers, 

1 and published a law of dome-.tic iteace, tliat no 
woman should be condemued unless four male 
I witnesses had seen lierin the act of adulterv. * 
Tn Ids ad%entares with Zv^iiuh, the wife of 
Ztid, and with Alary, an Euyjitian capti\e, the 
' amorous prophet foigot the interest of his re- 
I putation. At the Imuse of Zeid, his freedman 
and adopted son, he beheld, in a loose undress, 

I the beauty of Zeint-b, and burst forth into an 
j ejaculation of devotion and desire. The servile, 
j or trrateful, freedman understood the hint, and 
I yielded without liesitation to the love of his 
I benefactor. But as the filial relation had ex- 
j cited some doubt and scandal, the angel Gabriel 
descended from heaven to ratify the deed, to 
annul the adoption, and gently to reprove the 
apostle for distrusting the indulgence of his 
(iod. One of his wives, Hafna, the daughter of 
Omar, surprised him on her own Lied, in the 
embraces of his Egyptian cajitive: she promised 
secrecy and forgiveness; he swore that lie would 
renounce tlie possession of Alary. Both parties 
forgot their engagements ; and Gabriel again 
descended with a chapter of the Koran, to ah- 
! solve him from his oath, and to exhort him 
freely to enjoy his captives and concubines, 
without listening to the clamours of his wives. 
In a solitary retieat of thirty days, he laboured, 
alone with Alary, to fulfil the commands of tlie 
angel. When his love and rexenge were sa- 
tiated, he summoned to his presence his eleven 
wives, reproached their disobedience and indis- 
cretion, and tlireatened them with a sentence of 
divorce, lioth in this world and in the next : a 
dreadful sentence, since those who had ascended 
the bed of the prophet were for ever excluded 
from the hope of a second marriage. Perhaps the 
incontinence of Mahomet may be palliated by the 
tiadition of his natural or preternatural gifts ; >^'2 
he united the manly virtue of thirty of the 
children of Adam; and the apostle might rival 
tlie thirteenth labour of the Grecian Her- 
cules, n.-i moio serious and decent excuse 
may be drawn from his fidelity to Cadijah. 
Hilling tlie tweiity-toMr years (g their marriage, 
her youthful Juisband a[)staint'd tiom the liaht 
ot po{y-,amy, .and tlie pride or tenderness of the 
venerable matron was never insulted bv the 
soeietv of a rival. After her death, he placed her 
in the rank of the four perfect women, with the 
sister ot Aloses. the mother of Jesus, and Fa- 
tima, the best beloved of his daughters. Was 
she not old ? ” .said Ayesha. with the insolence 
of a blooming beauty ; has not God given vou 
“ a better in her place ? ” No, by God,” said 
Al.ihomet, with an effusion of honest gratitude, 
“there never can be a better ! She believed in 
“ me, when men despised me; she relieved my 
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wants, \\ hull i was poor and pcrsecutea the to secure his interest by a solemn declaration of 
woikl.’'^'^^ his right, which would have silenced all conipe- 

In the largest indulgence of po- tition, and sealed his succession by the decrees of 

aiui children Jvganiv, the founder of a religion hea\en. But tlie nn-iispecting hero conrided in 

and empire inigiit aspiie to multiply tlie chances liiniselt the j».a!«nis\ (,f enipiie, and perhaps the 

of a mnneions j)osteiity and a lineal succession. feai of oi po'.ition, might •'Li'-.p^nd the lesolutions 

The hopes of ^LUiomet weie fatally tlisappointed. of Mahomet; anil the bed of siekiit-'s was he- 

The Mrgin’ Avesha, and his ten widows of ina- sieged by the aittul A\eAia. tiie daughter of 

tine age and approved fertility, were barren Abubeker, and tiie L-neiny of Ah. 

in his potent embraces. The four sons of Ca- The silence anil death of the pro- R.ictw.fAbu- 
tlijaii died in their infancy. Mary, Ins Eg\ p- phet restored the liberty of the pco- 
tian concubine, was endeared to him by the birth pie; and his companions convened June:., 
of Ibrahim. At the end of fifteen months the an assembly to deliberate on the choice of his 
prophet wept over his grave ; but lie sustained successor. The hereditary claim and lofty spirit 
with firmness the raillery of his enemies, and of Ali were offensive to an aristocracy of elders, 
checked the adulation or credulity of the Mos- desirous of bestowing and resuming the sceptre 
leiiis, by the assurance that an ecli])se of tlie soil by a fiee and fuquent election: the Koreish 
was not occasioned by the death of tlie infant. could never be leconcikd to the proud pre-emi- 
Cadijah had likewise given him four daughteis, ntnee of the line of Ilashein ; the ancient dis- 
who were married to tlie most f.utliful of liis coi <l of the ti ibes w as rekii.ilied ; the /i/gi/br.s' of 
disciples; the three eldest died before their Aletia anil the anji/innc^ ot iMedina asserted 
father; hut Fatima, who possessed his conti- thcii respective iiKiits; md llie rash proposal 
fence and love, became the wife of her cousin of choosing two imie})eiKlent c.diphs would have 
Ali, and the mother of an illustrious progeny. crushed in their infancy tiie riligion and empire 
The merit and misfoi tunes of Ali and his de- of the Saracens. The tumult was apjieased by 
scendants will load me to anticipate, in this the disinterested resolution of Omar, who, sud- 
p’.ace, the series of the Saracen cali])hs, a title denly renouncing his own pieteiisions, stretched 
which describes the commanders of the faithful forth Ids. hand, and dtclaied himself the first sub- 
as the vicars and successors of the apostle of ject of the mild and venerable Abubeker. The 
God.i^'® urgency of the moment, and the acquiescence of 

Char^fterof The birth, the alliance, the cha- the people, might excuse this illegal and precipi- 
racter of Ali, which exalted him tate nieasiue ; hut Omar himself confessed from 
above the rest of his countrymen, might justily the pulpit, th.it if .my Mu'^ulnian shoukl hereafter 
his claim to the vacant tiirone of Arabia. The presume to antieijiate the sullragept Ids brethren, 
sou of Abu Takb was, in his own right, the iiotli tiie elector and the elected would be worthy 
chief of the family of ITasheiiu and the heiedi- of death. •' ' After ihe simple inaugination of 
tary [iiincc or guardian of the city and temple .\bubcker, lie wa^ obeyed in Medina. Mecca, and 
of Mecc.t. The light of puiphecy vvas extinct , j the province*'' of Ar.thi.i . the Ila'diemitcs ahme 
but tlie iuisband of Fatima nnuht e\ jiee't the in- j dee lined the oadi ol hdeHiy ; and their ehiei, in 
heiitance and hle’''sing' of her f.itlicr tlie Aiahs [ In'- own hou't*. maint.uned, above •'ix months, a 
had soiiKtirnes been p.itient of a female reign ; ' sullen <md nulejiendeut receive ; without li'sten- 
and the two grand-on> of the pio|)het had otte-n \ ina to the* thieut> of Omar, who attemptc'd to 
been fondled in lii> lap. and '.hov’ n in Ids jmljat, j coiKunie with fire the hahitation ot the daughter 
as the hope of Ids age, and the cliief of tile youth 1 of the apostle. The ili.ith of Fatima, and the 
of paralii^e. The first of the tiue beheVeis | deili.ie of hi . paity, suluhied the indignant spirit 
luigiit as}dre to march before them in this v. oi Id , of .ih . he eoudesceiidcd to salute the commander 
and in tlie next ; and if some wtie of a graver • of the f.d. ful, acet pted his excuse of the nect*s- 
riiiii more rigid cast, the zeal and virtue of A.Ii sily of preventing their common enemies, and 
were never outstripped by any recent prosulyte. ’ wisely rtj<-cteil his courteous offer oi abdicating 
lie united the qualifications ef a poet, a s<,hlier, i the government of the .Vrabians. After a reign 
and a saint bis wisdom still bie.ithes in a col- ' of two ye-ars, the ageil calipli was summoned by 
lection of inoial and leiigious saying-.; I’’* and the* angel of ilcath. In his testament, with the 
ev er} ant ijoni'-t, in the comb.its of the tonane or tac.t apjirobation of the companions, lie he- 
of the sw ord, w .Is sulaiueil by his tloipicnce and ijue.ithcil the* sccqitre to the firm and intrepid 
valour. From the fiist iiour if Ids nds'ion to viitue of Omar. I have rm ociM'-ion,” said 
tile hut nt,s ijf liis finwral, the .'jio-.ile w.is r.i v i r ' t!*» nu'dest c.indidate. foi the j>iai e. ' “But 
fois.iluu bv a gi lien ms fi lend, wlu-m be d. Ii^l-tid “ the { l.ue has m la-mn for you," lepHcil Abu- 

to name his brotlicr. hi^ viiinii rent, .u d the t.dth- b^k..i; who cxpiied with a feivent 

fid Aaron of a stcond Most. >. '1 hV -on of Ahu |r.iyer, that the (uul of Mahomet a I';'*, 

Taleb was aftervvaiils rejiioacl'.i.i« tor ne^_K<tmg wounl ratify lus iheice, and direct 
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tlie Miisulmnns in tlie way of concord and obe- 
dience. The prayer wa>; not inedectnal, since 
^\li liiin^elf, in a life of pri\acy and prayer, pro- 
fe''seil to res ere the superior \voith and dij^nity 
of his ri\.il ; ^\!io comfoited him for the loss of 
ein})ire, by the most flattering niarks of con- 
fidence and esteem. In the twelfth year of hi-, 
reign, Omar receiscd a mortal wound from the 
hand of an assassin : he rejected with njn.d im- 
partiality the names of Ids son and of Ali, re- 
fused to load his conscience with the sins of liis 
successor, and devuLed on si\ of the most 
respectable companions llie arduous t.isk of 
cdecting a commamler of the faithful. On this 
occasion, Ali was again blamed by Ins fiiends 1^9 
for submitting his right to the judgment of men, 
for recognising their jui isdiction by accepting a 
place among the six electors. He might have 
olitaineil their suffrage, had he deigned to pro- 
mise a strict and seiwile conformity, not only to 
the Koran and tradition, but likewise to the de- 
f Othma terminations of two semors.^'^ With 
A.p. 641,’ these limitations, Othman, the se- 
>> 0 T 6. cretaiy of Alahomct, accepted tlie 
government j nor was it till after tlie third 
caliith, twenty-four years after tlie death of tlie 
prophet, that Ali was invested, by the popular 
choice, with the regal and sacerdotal office. The 
mariners of the Arabians retained their jiiimitivc 
simplicity, and the son of Abu Talcb despised 
the pomp and vanity of this w orld. At the hour 
of prayer, lie repaired to the mosch of Aletlina, 
clothed in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban on 
his head, his slippers in one hand, and his bow 
in the other, instead of a walking-staff. The 
companions of the prophet and the chiefs of the 
tribes saluted their new sovereign, and gave 
him their right hands as a sign of fealty and 
allegiance. 

Ts. j X. The mischiefs that flow from the 

Turks aiKi contests ot ambitiou are usually con- 

Pcr,ians. fined to the times and countries in 
which tliey lia4e been n^ntafed. Ihit tlie rH- 
giou-, (ii'cord of tfie friends and eneini.-, of Ali 
ha', beui renewed in e\ery age of the IKgira, 
and i> still maintained, in the immoiia] jiatrcil of 
the I’eisians and Tuik-s.!*! p.ijuiei, it 

are biamleil with the apj^ellafion of or 

sectarie-, luite eni idled the ^lahouk tan tieed 
with a new artiele of faitli and if ^lahoinet be 
the <ipO''tlo. iii> ft ’opainoii .Vli i^ the vicar, of 
Go<l. In tlieir pr;\ate imiMz-'-e. in iheii pub'ic 
woivhip. lhe\ bi!terl\ i x^ci ite the three usmp- 
ers v\ho iiiKicepted ii.s i iideK a'-ibi\ luht t(. tiie 
dignify of Imam and ( aiii>h ; .md the name 4»t 
Dinar c>pi\-.Hc-, ia t!a. ir tongue the |>t.ite.t ac- i 
conij)!i>!iua. i.r of wukidne-, ,i>nl J:i'pi>.t\. - - 
The > Iinit.’s, who .ue si; j jj„ .Red b\ llje get’.er.il 
consent and oithodox trauilion of tlie 31usul- 



mans, entertain a more impaitial, or at least a 
more detvut, opinion. Tliey respect the me- 
mory of Abiibeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, the 
holy ami legitimate successors of the prophet. 
liLit they assign the last and most liumble place 
to the li.ishand of Fatima, in the pei suasion that 
the order of succession was dcteiinined bv the 
degrees of sanctitv.^”^ An historian wlio ba- 
lance-. the lour caliphs w ith a hand unshaken by 
supeistirion, will calmly pronounce, that their 
manners were alike pure and exemplary; that 
theiv zeal was fervent, and probably sincere; 
and that, in the midst of liches and power, their 
lives were devoted to the practice of moral and 
religious duties. I3ut the public \irtLies of 
Abubeker and Omar, the prudence of the flrst, 
the severity of the second, maintained tlie peace 
and prosperity of their reigns. The feeble tem- 
per and declining age of Othman were incapable 
of sustiiining the weight of conquest and empire. 
He chose, and he was deceived ; he trusted, and 
he was !)etrayed : the most deserving of the 
faithful became useless or hostile to his govern- 
ment, and his lavish bounty was productive only 
of ingratitude and discontent. The spirit of 
discord went forth in the provinces, their de- 
puties assembled at Medina, and the Charegites, 
tlie despetalc fanatics who disclaimed the yoke 
of subordination and reason, were confounded 
among the freeborn Arabs, wiio demanded the 
redress of their wrongs and the punishment of 
their oppressors. From Cufa, from Ihissora, 
from Egypt, from the tiibes of the dcseit, they 
rose ill arms, encamped about a league from 
Medina, and despatclied an haughty mandate to 
their sovereign, requiring him to execute justice, 
or to descend from the throne. His repentance 
began to disarm and disperse the insurgents ; 
but tlieir fury was rekindled by the arts of his 
enemies ; and tlie forgery of a perfidious secre- 
tary was contrived to blast his reputation and 
precipitate his fall. The caliph had lost tlie 
only guaid of his predecessors, the esteem and 
couHdenco of the IMosIeins: during a siege of 
six wc4.ks hi' v^ ater and jirovisioiis were inter- 
cxj'tcd, and tlie feeble gites of the jjalace were 
p.iutected only l)y tile sciuples of the more ti- 
iiiOiouv rebels. Forsaken by those v\lio had 
abused Ids sjnqilicity, the helpless ami venerable 
calipli expected the approach of dcxith . the 
biotJier of Ayesha mxirched at the head of the 
as<t>sins; and Othman, with the n-r-thof 
Koran in liis lap, was pierced with 
a multitiule of w ound-,. A tumult- 
u«)us .inarchv of Hve days was apjteased by the 
inauLCuratiou of .Vh : liis refusal would have pro- 
voked a gem ral massacre. In this painful situ- 
ation lie supporteil the becoming piidc of the 
cldef of the Hashemites ; declared that he had 

p ?i'S l, inre ihp inefft-rmal atfempt <>f Vadir S' ali fn - h mm' 
t*'L -L •_'! n ..t tl.e inn-*n li., i’.r-i.in Ilixtun into 
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ratlier serve than reign ; rebiikecl the pre'-ump- 
tlen of the strangers ; and required the formal, 
if not the \i)luntvny, absent <»f the chiefs of the 
nation. He has ne\ei In en aecustd of j)roinpting 
the assassin of Omar ; tliough Persia indiscreetly 
celebrates the festiv.d of that holy martyr. The 
quaiiel !)et\\een Otlnnan aiul his subje‘cts was 
assLuiged by the early mediation of Ali; and ! 
Ilassan, the eldest of his sons, was insulted and j 
\eounded in the defence of the caliph. Yet it j 
is doubtful \\hether the father of Il.issaii was j 
strenuous and sincere in his opposition to the j 
rebels; and it is certain tliat he enj<»\ed the j 
beneht of their crime. The teinjitation ^^as in- 1 
deed of such magnitude as might stagger and ' 
corrupt the most obdurate virtue. The amhi- 
tious candidate iio longer asgiied tt> the btirrcii 
sceptre of xVtabia : the Sai.iccns had betn 
victorious in the East and AVest; and the 
wealthy kingdoms of I’eisia, S\ria. tnul Eg^'pt 
were the jjatrimony of the commander e»f the 
faithful. 

RttiniofA'i ^ prayer and contem- 

A.U'.3'»— cMj platioti luul not chiilecl tliemaitial 
activity of All; hut in a mature ago, after a 
long experience of inunkhid, he still betrayed 
in his conduct the rashness and indiscretion of 
youth. In the first days of his reign, he neg- 
lected to secure, either by gifts or fetters, the 
doubtful allegiance of Tellia and Zobeir, two of 
the most powerful of tlie Arabian chiefs. They ! 
escaped from Medina to Mecca, and fioin thence 
to Bassora ; erected tlie standard of revolt; and 
usurped the government of Irak, or Assjria, , 
which they had vainly solicited as the reward of 
their services. The mask of]»ati iotism is allowed ' 
to cover the most glaiing inconsisUiK-ies; and the ! 
enemies, perhaps the assassins, of Olhinan now , 
demandetl vengeance for lus bh>o<i. Tliev were 
accompanicil in their flight by Aveslia, the 
widow of the prophet, who cheiished. to the 
last liour of her litk, an implacable hatred agaiiist 
the husband and the posieiitv of Fatima. The 
most reason.able Moslems were sc aiukilised, that i 
the inollier of the faithful sliuuld expose in a 
camp her person and character ; but the s.uj)er- 
stitious crowd was confident that her jiieseiice 
would sanctify the justice, and assure tlie success, ; 
of their cause. At the liead of tv\enty thousand 
of liis loyal Arabs, and nine thousand v.iliant I 
auxili.iries of Cufa, the caliph encountered atnl 
defeated the supeiior numbers of the rc!)els 
under the vcalls ot Ikissora. 'Fhcir leaders, ■ 
Tellia and Zobeir, were slain in the fiist battle 
that stained vs ith livil l)lood the arms of the 
^Moslems. Afiei p.issing thu.iigh the lanks to 
annnare the tioups. ,\\es|ia h.id cht»sfn her j»o*-t 
amidst the dangers of (he lu Id. In the licat 
of the aetiui’. stcditv nun v\ln> luld the bn- 
tile of her c.tnul cscie sijccc's'.i\ol_\ k»llcti t»r 
vsoumlctl; andtiu tage, nr liltei, in which s),e 
sal veas stuck scith iivclins .uni tlarts like the 
quills of a ]iori upine. 1 lie venci.ibie c.iptive 
sustaincii with finnness the )■, pi « ►aches the 
concpKmi-, and was sp^.udily rhsmi»,scd to her 
l»roper station, at the tomb of 31,tbonicf, witli 
the respect and tenderness that Wvt> still clue 
to the widow of the apostle. After this vietoiy, , 


which was stvled the Day of the Eamel, Ali 
inarched ag.iinst a more formidable adversarv ; 
against iXIoavcivah, the son of Alni Sophian, vcho 
h.ul as-unie'd the title r)f caliph, and v\ hose 
claim vxa-, siippoiteil by the force" of Svria and 
the inteiest (tf the house* of Oinmivaii. From 
the pass,ige of Tliapsacus. the plain of Siffin 1T4 
extends along the vc estern bank ol’ the Euphrates. 
On this spacious and level tlieatre. the two com- 
petitors waged a desultory wai of one hundred 
and ten ilays. In the course of ninety actions 
or bkirtiiishes, the loss of ,Vli was estimated at 
twenty five, that of ^loawiyah at forty-five, 
thousand soldiers; and the list of the slain was 
dignified with the names of five-and-tvc enty 
veterans who had fought at Beder under tlie 
suinihard of Mahomet. In this sanguinary con- 
test the lawful caliph displayed a superior cha- 
racter of vedour aiid humanity His troops were 
strictlv enjoined to wait the first onset of the 
enemy, to spare their living brethren, and to 
respect the bodies of the liead, and tlie chastity 
of the female captives. He generously jrroposed 
to save the blood of the ^Moslems bv a single 
combat; but his trembling rival dcclinerl the 
challenge as a sentence of inevitable death. The 
ranks of the Svrians were bioken by the charge 
of a hero vcho was mounted on a piebald Jiorse, 
and wielded with irresistible force his ponderous 
and two-edged sword. As often as he smote a 
rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, “ God is 
victorious;” and in the tumult of a nocturnal 
battle he was heard to re))eat four hundred times 
that tremendous exclamation. The prince of 
Damascus already meditated his flight; but the 
certain victoiy vvas snatclied from tlie grasp of 
Ali by the disobedience and enthusiasm of ids 
troops. Their const leiice was awed by the so. 
lemn appeal to tlw books t»f the Ki»ian whuh 
IVIo.tw iyah i \}>osc(i uii the foremost lances ; and 
.-Mi wascon pelkd to vidd to a disgiacetu! truce 
and ail ius'dious eonipiomi"e. He letreated 
with s(»rrovv and indignation to Cufa ; his party 
Was discouraged ; the distant {>ro\inces of Per- 
sia, of Yemen, and of Egvpt, were subdued or 
seduced by Ids crafty rival ; and the stroke of 
fanaticism, which was aimed against the three 
cldefsof the nation, was fatal onlv to the cousin 
of Mahomet, In the temple of Mecc.i, tliree 
Charegitos or enthusiasts discoursed of the dis- 
ortiers <if the tluircli and state; the*v scjon agreed, 
that the deatiis of Ali, of Moawieah, and of ids 
fiieiul Amriai, the vitviuy of Egvpt, would re- 
stt»re the peace «uui unitv of religion, Ihiih of 
the ass.i'Nsj|,x t lu'se his \wtini, poi''<ni*<l his dag- 
ger, devote<l ids life, and st(,retl) Ujiaitid fo the 
sti-ne t»f uetion. 'I lair u-i-lutli'n i-quilly 

<l^‘spii.ite but the liist nii"tttck the pusuu of 
Ainiem, and st.il.[»ed thi di.{'u!v vvlio <> 0 ' upii'd 
his stat; thejMiiUi- ot’ 1) lUia'-i us 
enisly hint bv the ; tl'. laxMii! i.ihpii, 

in the un>-,t h ot ( ’ot t, i . ». ■ n a t' ,ui tal w 
fioni the hand i-f tie thud. I le * \pm d in the 
sixty-thiul ve,u of hi- lue, .uei n.ettitullv u- 
commeniitd tt» lu" th it fluv wotdd 

tles^-atth tl.v nu.iiioei ' v .. 'iiule "tioke. TiiC 
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‘^I'pulclire of All v.-.i'i concealed from the 
tyrants of tlic housi* of ()innii\ ah but in the 
tourtli a^o uf tlie Ho^L'ira, a tomb, a temple, a 
cify, arose near the luiiis of C'ufa. ^lanv 
tliousaiuls ot the Sliiites repose in holy grouiid 
at the feet of the vicar of Gotl ; and the desert I 
Is MMfied hy the nunieioiis and annual visits of 
the Peisiaiis, nho esteem their demotion not less 
iiic-itoiious than the pilgrima'^e of Mecca. 

Fyiwnf Tile perseciitois of Alaliomet 
A I). o Nf, ,‘,r usinped the iiiliei itanco of his chil. 

M.i— csa dren ; and tiie cliarnpions of idobitrv' 

became the supreme heads of hi^ reliifion and 
empire. The o[)position of Aim Sophian had 
been fierce an<l oiistiiiate; his conversion uas 
tauiy and reluctant; in's new faith was fortified 
by ncces•^Itv• and interest ; he sfrved, he fought, 
])orh,tps lie lielieved ; ;ind the sins of the time of 
ignotance v.ere expiated l)y tile recent merits of 
tile family of Ominiyali. Moauiyah, the son 
of Aim Sopliian, and uf tlie cruel Henda, was 
dignified in his early youth with the office or 
title of secretary of the prophet - the jmlgment 
of Omar intrusted liim witii the government of 
Syria; and ho administered that important pro- 
vince above forty years, either in a subordinate 
or supreme rank. Without renouncing tlic fame 
of valour and liiicrality, lie affected tlie reputation 
of humanity and moderation : a grateful iieoplo 
vas attached to their benefactor; and the victo- 
rious IMoslems were onriclied witfi the spofK of 
Cyprus and Rhodes. The sacred duty of pur- 
suing tlie assassins of Othman was tlie engine 
and pretence of his ambition. The bloody sbirt 
of tile martyr was exposed in the mosch oV Da- 
mascus j the emir deplored the fate of his injured 
kinsman ; and sixty thousand Syrians were en- 
gaged in his service by an oath of fidelity and 
revenge. Ainrou, tlie coiujueror of Egypt, him- 
self an army, was the first who saluted'the new 
monarch, and divulged the ilangerou'' secret, tliat 
the Arabian caliplis might he cu-ated elsewhere 
tiian in the city of the propiiet.i"' 'ihe poliev 
of Ei.ih eluih d the va!..iu-rf hi. lival ; and’, 

rftcr file (hath i>f AU, lie tu gotiafi-I the Ca- 
tion <>t ill-' son fla-".iii, }u>sv n-jial v^ i-. ci'lier 
aiiovc <ir hs.jow t!ie e<iv e? inn-, nt ^.f the Woild. 
and who rctii cd w ithout ,i s-_!, n., in the |.i!,(o ! 

(d’ Cuf.i to ail iiumhle ci 1! ii-. t tin.- i.'ml» of hi. \ 
giMiidtathcr. 1 i.e .ispii jng' of tiu* ( iljuJi 

were finiily ciowiu-<I l>\ tlic impoit.mt t haune 
ot an ekctivi.' to .in iivitdi’’irv kingd«mr. S 
inunnurs ot tiecdom oi tanitici*in attt'-^cd the 
rcluctancL- ot tiie .\ra!)s. and (dor citi/uus of 
Afvdina rcfn.td the oath of fiik-litv ; but tiie 
designs of >roawiyah were comiuif-.-d with \i. 
g..ur and addiess; and iiis son Ve/.d, a fi-Lble 
and aissoUite yoiith, \cas piociainud as thecom- 
niander of the faitiiful and file successor of the 
ajHistle of God. 

fiim'iiar story is related of the 
benev oleiice ot one ot tiie sons of^Vli. 
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111 serv ing at table, a slave had inad- a. d. 
vertentiy drop])ed a dish of scalding 
broth on hisma.ter . tlie lieedless wretch fell pros- 
tiate, to deprecate his punishment, and repeated 
a verse of tiie Koran : “ P.iradise Is for tliose w ho 
command tiieir anger — “I am not angry 
‘‘ — and for tiiose w iio pardon ofi’ences : ” — “ I 
paidon your offence and for those who 

“return good for evil:’* — “ I give you your 
“ liberty, and four hundred pieces of silver.” 

ith an cijiial measure of piety, Hosein, the 
younger brother of Hassan, inherited a remnant 
ot his father’s sjiirit, and served with honour 
against the Christians in tlie siege of Constanti- 
nople. The primogeniture of tlie line of Ha- 
slieni, and the Iioly character of grandson of the 
a{)ost!e, had centred in his person, and he was 
at liberty to prosecute his claim against ATzid, 
the tyrant of Damascus, whose vices lie despised, 
and vvliose title he had never deigned to acknow- 
ledge. A list was secretly transmitted from 
Cufa to Aledina, of one Iiundied and forty 
thousand Moslems, wlu) professed their attach- 
ment to his cause, and wlio viere eager to draw 
their svvouls sq soon as he should appear on the 
banks ot tlic Euplirates, jVgainst the advice of 
Ills w {.est triends, he resolved to trust his person 
and family in tiie hands of a perfidious people. 
He traver-'cd the desert of Arabia with a timorous 
retinue of women and cliildren ; but as he ap- 
]>roached the confines of Irak, he was alarmed 
by the solitary or hostile face of the country, and 
suspected either the defection or ruin of his 
party. His fears were just; Obeidollah, the 
governor of Cufa, had extinguished the first 
spaiks of an insurrection; and Hosein, in the 
plain of Kerbcla, was encompassed by a liody of 
five thousand liorsc, who intercepted his com- 
munication with the city and the river. He 
might still liave escaped to a fortress in the de- 
sert, that had defied the power of Cfcsar and 
Chnsroos, mul confided in the fidelity of the 
tribe ot laf. wliich would have armed t..-n thou- 
■'Uid wartior-i in ids (k-t..iu'e. In a conference 
wi;!i tl:e chief of the env-my, he proposed the 
optn.,1 (,f flire.- lionoun.bk' condition-,; that lie 
MioiJ.I it- id.'ouid to i-vturn to ^kdin.i. or be 
sti^'o.i ,! m a f.omi. r g,"ri i.oii ,jg..i:ist tiie Turks, 
oi <ak!y conducted to tiie jirusLiice of Yezid. 
Lnt tiu- c.mm.auds of tl.e caliph, or In's lieu- 
tenant, w civ -.tcin ami absolute; and Hosein 
v\a-, iijfonncMl tiiat lie must eitiier submit as a 
^ cnminal to tlie commander of the 
f ototiil. o: expect tiie conseijuences of his rei>d- 
lion. “ Do \ou tliink,” replied lie, “totcriify 
“ me witii deatli.-'” And, during tiie sliort res- 
pite <.f amuiit, liejirepared witii cairn <md solemn 
re.ignation to encounter ids fate. He checked 
the lamentations of ids sister Fatima, wiio de- 
plored the itnpendirig ruin of iiis Jumse. “ Our 
“ trust," sjud Hosein, » is in God alone. AU 
“ thing-., hotli in heaven and earth, must perish, 
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“ iind return to their Creator. ]My brother, my Wlien the sisters and children of of 

‘‘ father, my mother, weie better than me, and Ali uert^ hrou^crljt in chains to tlic Mihomtt 
e\ery ^Ju'-ulinan has an example in the pro- throne of Damascus, the c ilipli was 
pliet.” He presst d Li-, fi iends to consult their ad\ ised to extirpate the enmity of a popular and 

safety by a tiinelv ; tliey unanimously re- liostile race, whom he had injured l)e\oiid the 

fii-eil to desert oi sui\ive their l)eio\ed master; hope of lecojicihatum. IJut Yeziil preferred the 

and their courage was fortified by a ferxent counsels of mercy ; and the mouruing family was 
])raycr ami the assurance of jiaradisc. On the lionourably dismissed to mingle their tears witli 

morning of the fatal day, he mounted on hoise- their kindled at Medina. ’I'lie gloiy of mar- 

back, with liis sword in one hand and the Koran tyrdom superseded the right of primogeniture; 
in tlie other ; his generous band of martyrs con- and the twelve ixi or pontiffs, of the Per- 

sisted only of thirty-two liorse and forty foot; sian creed are Ali, Ilassan, Hosein, and the lineal 
!)ut their flanka. and roar were secured by the descendants of Hosein to the ninth generation, 
tent-ropos, and by a deep trench which they Witlioiit arms, or treasures, or sui»jects, they 
had tilled witli lighted faggots, according to the successively enjoyed the veneration of the people, 
practice of the Arabs. The enemy advanced and provoked tlie jealousy of the reigning ca- 
with reluctance; and one of their chiefs de- liphs: tlieir tombs at Mecca or Medina, on the 
seile<{, with thirty follower-., to claim the part- banks of the Kiiplnates, or in tlie province of 
ner-iiip of inevitable death. In every elosc Chorasan, are still v isited by the devotion of their 
onset, or single combat, the despair of the Fa- sect. 'J'heir name-, were often tlie pretence of 
tiinitv.s was hniiKilile; luit the snnounding sedition and civil war; but these royal sitints 
multitiules galled them fiom a di'-tance vvith a despised the pomp of the woild, sulunitted to 
cloud of arrows, and the lioi-.es and men were the will of (iod vind the injustice of man, and 
succe-^ivelv slain . a trine was allowed on botli devoted their innocent lives to the study and 
shies for tile hour of praver ; and the b.vttle at jiractice of religion. The twelfth and last of tlie 

lengtli expired by tlie death of the last of tlie Imams, conspicuous by tlie title of Mahadi, or 

companions of Iloseln. Alone, we.vry, and the Guide, surpassed the solitude a,nd sanctity 
wounded, he seated himself at llic door of his of Ids predecessors. He concealed himself in a 

tent. As he tasted a drop of water, he was cavern near Bagdad : the time and place of his 

pierced in the mouth witli a dart; ami his son deatli are unknown; and his votaries pretend, 

and nephew’, two beautiful youths were killed tliat be still lives, and will appear before the day 
in hib anus. He lifted his hands to heaven, of judgment to overthrow the tyranny of Dejal, 
they were full of blood, and he uttered a funeral or the Antichrlsl. In the lapse of two or 
prayer for the living and tiie dead. In a trans- three centuries tlie* posterity of Abbas, the uncle 
poit of despair his sister issued fiom tlie tent, of JM.diomet. had multiplied to the number of 

and adjured tlie geneia! of the Cubans, that he tlnrtv-tlirec thousand !'■ the race of Ali might 

would nut suO’e-r llo-ein to be munleu-tl beloro be e<iually [Uolific ; the meiiiust individual was 
his eye-? • a tear friekied down his \e-nLKil>le at'<.vu the fust and greate-t of piincos; and the 
beard* ; and the hoLkst of h’s soldiers fell back most eminent v.eie su{ j.osed to tvcel the peifec- 
on every side as the dvirg luio thiew liin s^if tion of angels. But theii adveise fuitune, and 
among them. U’l.e remojsLks-. Sh.uuer, a name the w.de extent o! the ^•lusuiman empire, al- 
detestetl bv tlie faithful, re, -i.. ached their Cine, Icnved an ample se( pe for every I old and artful 

ar'Lce; and the gt ind-on of iMah«>me t w as -.lain impOstor, wiio claimeil atfuiity with the holy 

with three and tl.iitv stii'k^s of Iane\s and so(.,l the sceptic tit the .Vlmehadcs in Spain 
swords. After tluv had tran)])h,'d on his body, and Africa, of tl:e ratiir.ite-s in Egypt and 

tliey carried his head* to the castle* of Cufa. and Svriad'-* of the Sidtans of Yemen, and of the 

tlie iiiluiinaii Oheidollah stiuek him on the i Sopiiis ot I^tisi.-u*''’ has been con-ecrated by this 
mouth with a cane; “Alas!” exclaimed an vague and ambiguous title. I'lah-r their reigns 
aged Musulman, “ on the-e lips have I ^ecn it might be dang,.ioiis to cl: .pu»^c fl:e legitimacy 
“ ’.lie* lij^s of the apo-i!e of (lod ! ’ In a di^ant of their l>irth ; and one c’f the* Falimite caliplss 

age and iLmate the tiagic sc. ne of the* death of j silerctd an indi-ciect qi;c.ti(>n by drawing his 
1 1 osi'i [1 vs ill av. ..he u the inpall V ot the cidde-st scinieter . “ ihis, e;iid IMotz, “is my ptdi- 

re.ulci.-"' (hi the annii*.l k-t,val of his mar- grec : and thest t\ sting an haiulfu! of gohi 
tvrdom, in tlu iLvout pil .nma ^e to l.is si-pnl- to his soldiers, “ and fl.t^e are n-\ kiiidied and 
clue. !d r. ! -i.iu ’ < K s .iImucom {!•< ir souls to | my thildren.” In tiievailius renditions rd* 

tlie rJuious inn, \ of soiiwv. ai.d ind.gn.tliun.i’ ■ 1 pi.utes, or (U>ctois, tj i.,l,ks, ( r nu n h.ints, or 
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beggars, a swarm of the genuine or fictitious 
de'^cendants of Mahomet and AH is honoured 
with the appellation of slieiks, or sherifs, or 
emirs. In the Ottoman empire, they are dis- 
tinguished by a green turban, receive a stipend 
from the treasury, are judged only by their chief, 
and, however debased by fortune or cliaracter, 
still assert the proud pre-eminence of tijeir birth. 
A family of three hundred persons, tlie pure and 
orthodox branch of the caliph Hassan, is j>re- 
served without taint or suspicion in the holy 
cities of Mecca and IMedina, and still retains, 
after the levolutions of twehe centiiiies, the 
custody of the temple and the sovereignty of 
their native land. The fame and merit of Ala- 
homet would ennolile a jilebeian race, and the 
ancient blood of tlie Koreisli transcends the 
recent majesty of the kings of the eartliA»'J 
.siicce'B of talents of 3Iahomet are entitled 

Jiahoraet. to our applause, but bis success lias 
perhaps too strongly attracted our admiration. 
Are we surprised that a multitude of proselytes 
should embrace the doctrine and the passions of 
an eloquent fanatic ? In the heresies of tlie 
church, the same seduction has been tried and 
repeated from the time of the apostles to that of 
the reformers. Does it seem incredible tliat a 
private citizen should grasp the sword and the 
sceptre, subdue his nati'e country, and erect 
a monarchy by his victorious arms? In the 
moving picture of the dynasties of tlie East, an 
hundred fortunate usurpers have arisen from a 
baser origin, surmounted more formidable ob- 
stacles, and filled a larger scope of empire and 
conquest. Mahomet was alike instructed to 
preach and to fight ; and the union of these op- 
posite qualities, while it enhanced his merit, 
contributed to his success : the operation of 
force and persuasion, of entliusiasm and fear, 
continually acted on each other, till every barrier 
yielded to their iiTesi>»tibie power. His voice 
invited the Arabs to freedom aiul victory, to 
arms and rapine, to tlie indulgence of their dar- 
ling {la'ssions in this world and the other; the 
resrniint-s vUiich ho iinpo-cd were rctjuisite to 
I't-djIiNii tile credit of tlic- pioj/Ikt, and to vver- 
cise tlie obedience of the jHiipIe ; and the only 
ohjettion to ]ji"< "UCtess; v a*. Jii-. u.tn)iial treed 
r.'r- -.ntr’- uf uiiitv ami {-erfection of dod. 

1 ). jt .a*i»ai, but the 

jiormaijency. of iii-. reIj,..!on tf.it ik-erv,.'. our 
viondiT; the S'lme jaiJe a.i I j-tif tt impu '•-i.ia 
v\hicli he e-ngiTiM d at M.ci . .Uid Miduso is jiu- 
^-.rved. after the ^c^ ui.itio! s of I w elve c* utiuit', 
by tiio Indian, tfic .Vfiu.ui, ;uul tJjc 'J'liikidi 
piO'eIvtes of th.e Koiaii. If the t liii-tian 

Sr. I’eter "r .'"'t. i’aij] toiiel itturn to 
the V.itjvM’i, ifiey init-lit ii«''...iblv iiiqiiire the 
ii.'ii.e (;f the (h. ' t ^ who i-. w i , ij.opeil w ith siith 

ms ''ti.’i ioii-. nte'' in th it inagtiiliceiit temple: at 
Dvionl or Ociiewa. tlicy would experience less 
siHiiri'e; hut it might still bt incumbent on 
them to peruse the catechism of the ciiurch, and 
to study the orthodox commentators on their 
own writings and the words of their master. 

IS/i The pre-ent ^tate of the rim'lv of Mihoniet and AIi is most 
accuratelv <!«--. rll^s.■d liv I>rn efr^us l inf«riiir of the Oth>rin 

linipin:, p. 'M ,, aiid Niebi.lu iDeicnpuou ile I AraU»., p y— le. 517, 


But the Turkish dome of St. Sophia, with an 
increase of splendour and size, rejuesents tlie 
humble tabernacle erected at Medina by the 
hands of Maliomet. The M.ihometaiis luive 
uniformly witlistood the temptation of reducing 
the object of their faith and devotion to a level 
with the senses and imagination of man. “ I 
“ liclievc in one God, and Mahomet the ajiostle 
“ of God,” is the simple and invariable {uofes- 
sion of Islam. The intellectual image of the 
Deity has never been degraded by any visilile 
idol . the honours of the prophet have never 
transgressed the measure of hui^an virtue; and 
his living precepts have restrained the giatitude 
of his disciples witliin the bounds of reason and 
religion. The votaries of AH have indeed con- 
seeiated the memory of their hero, his wife, and 
his children, and some of the Persian doctors 
pretend that the divine essence was incarnate in 
the person of the Imams ; but their superstition 
is universally condemned by the SoniiitLs; and 
tlieir impiety has afforded a seasonable warning 
against the worsliip of .saints and inartvr". The 
metapliysical questions on the attributes of God, 
and the libeity of man, have been agitated in the 
scliools of the Maliometans, as well as in those 
of the C’liri.>tians ; but among the former they 
have never engaged the passions of the peojile, 
or distuibed the tranquillity of the state. The 
cause of this important difference maybe found 
in the separation or union of the regal and sa- 
cerdotal characters. It was the inteiest of tlie 
caliphs, the successors of the prophet and com- 
manders of the faithful, to repress and discou- 
rage all religious innovations ; the order, the 
discipline, the temporal and spiritual ambition 
of the clergy, are unknown to the Moslems; 
and the sages of tlie law are the guides of their 
conscience and the oracles of their faith. Fioni 
the Atlantic to the Ganges, the Koran is acknow- 
ledged as the fundcamental code, not only of 
theology, but of civil and criminal juriiprudence ; 
and tliC law-, which regulate the actions and the 
propel ty of mankind, arc guarded bj the infal- 
lilde and immutable sanction of the u ill of God. 
Till'. Khuious servitude is attended witli some 
piactK il di-xidvauta^e the iiliti.rate Ii.gi-.latur 
had l>»'tu oftuii uii'-led hyliis ow u pitjudices and 
fho'o of 1 Is (‘ounti v ; and the institutions of the 
Aj ibi.ui dt-v^it mav l)e ill adapted to the wealth 
and nuiiibcis of Isp_.!ian and Constantinople. 
(I > t'\ 'o * Co .-loi.-, the Cadlii respectful! v places 
t>u L.s Lead tile holy volume, and substitutes a 
oLxt^ious interpretation, more apposite to the 
jiiinciplos of equity and tlie nianiicis and policy 
of the times. 

Ills beneficial or pernicious in- 
fluence on the public happiness is towariis'^iLs 
the last consideration in tlie cha- 
racter ot Mahomet. The most bitter or niost 
bigoted of his Christian or Jewish foes will 
surely allow that he assumed a false commission 
to inculcate a salutary doctrine, less peifect only 
than tlieir own. He piously supposed, as the 
basib of ids religion, the truth and sanctity of 

fee ’• It w mufh ht limcntM, tlnr the Daoisli iravcHtt uu- 
aLIe to uf -VraLia. 
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their prior revelations, the \irtucs and miracles ] 
ot’ their founders. The idols of Arabia %\ere 
broken before the throne of God ; the blood of 
hiunaii victims was cxjiiatod by prayer, and [ 
fasting, and alms, the laudable or innocent arts 
of devotion; and his re\\ aids and punishments 
of a future life nere painted by the images most 
congenial to an ignorant and carnal generation. 
Mahomet was perhaps incapable of dictating a 
moral and political system for the use of his 
countrymen ; but he breatlicd among the faith- 
ful a s})irit of charity and fiiendship, recom- 
mended the practice of the social virtues, and 
checked, by his laws and piecejits, the thirst of 
revenge and the oppression of widows and or- 
phans. The hostile tribes were united in faith 
and obedience, and the valour wliicli had been 
idly spoilt in domestic quarrels v\ as vigorously 
directed against a foreign enemy. Had the im- 
pulse been less powerlul, Arabia, fiee at home, 
and foiniidahle abroad, might have liouiivhcd 
under a succession of her nati\e monarchs. Her 
sovereignty was lost by the extent and lapidity 
of conquest. Tlie colonies of the nation were 
scattered over the East and West, and their Idood 
was mingled v\ith the blood of their converts 
and captives. After the reign of three caliphs, 
tile throne v^as transported fiom Medina to the 
valley of Damascus and the banks of the Tigris ; 
the holy cities were violated by impious war; 
Arabia was ruled by the rod of a subject, per- 
haps of a stranger j and tlie Bedov' cens of the 
desert, awakening from their dream of domi- 
nion, resumed their old and solitaiy independ- 
ence. ^37 


CHAP. LI. 

The Conquest rf Syuiu 

o?id Spain, li/ the •> S-riiLcii^. — 

j.'ire vf the C'atij'hs, or Sure, >/ ' 

— State (f the «.Vc. umLr their Go- 

ver7ime7it. 

Union r>f the The rcvolutioii of Arabia had not 
A ‘otsi changed the character of the Arabs ; 

the death of IMahomet was the sig- 
nal of independence; and the hasty stiucture 
of his povser and religion tottered to its found- 
ations. A small and faithful hand of his primi- 
tive disciples had listened tt) Ihs chxjuence, and 
sliared his distre-'- ; hail lied with the ajui-.tle 


polytheists v^ ere confounded by the simple idea 
of a solitary anrl invisible God : the pride of tlie 
Christians and Jews disdained the yoke of a 
mortal and contemporary- legislator. Their ha- 
bits of faith and obedience were not sufficiently 
confirmed; and many of the new converts re- 
gretted the venerable antiquity of the law of 
Moses, or the ritc^ and mysteries of the Catholic 
church, or the idols, the sacrifices, the joyous 
festivals, of their Pagan ancestors. The jarring 
interests and hereditary feuds of the Arabian 
tribes had not yet coalesced in a system of union 
and subordination ; and the baibarians v\ ere im- 
patient of the mildest and most salutary laws 
that curbed their passions, or violated their cus- 
toms. They submitted with reluctance to the 
religious precepts of the Koran, the abstinence 
fioiii v\ine, the fast of tlie Ramadan, and the 
daily repetition of fise prayers; and the alms 
and tithes, v\hich were collected for the trea- 
sury of ^ledma. could be distinguished only by 
a name fiom the payment of a perpetual and 
ignouimious tribute. The example of Ma- 
homet had excited a sjiirit of fanaticism or im- 
posture, and several of his rivals presumed to 
imitate the conduct and defy the authority of 
the living prophet. At the head of the fugitives 
and auiUiarws, tlie first caliph was reciuced to 
the cities of Mecca, Medina, and Tayef ; and 
pcrliaps the Korcish v^ ould have restored the 
idols of the Caaba, if their levity had not been 
cliecked by a seasonable reproof. “ Ye men of 
“ ^lecca, will ye be tlie last to embrace and the 
“ first to abandon tlie religion of Islam ?” After 
cxlioiting the I\Ioslcins to confide in tlie aid of 
C^od and his apostle, Abubeker resolved, by a 
vigorous attack, to pre\i.nt the junction of the 
rebels. 'Ihe women and chddien v\ere safely 
lodged in the cav itics of the mountains . the w ar- 
riois, marching under elcNen baiineis, dilfustd 
the tenor of tlieir aims ; and the appearance of 
a militaiy force rcvi\ed and confirmed the 
loyalty of the faithful. The inconstant tribes 
accepted, with humble repentance, the duties of 
})iayer, and fasting, and alms ; and, after some 
examples of success and severity, the most 
daring apostates fell prostrate before the swoid 
of tile Lord and of Caled. In the fertile pro- 
vince of Yainanah,^ between the Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Persia, in a city not inferior to 
Medina it'-elf, a powerful chief, his name was 
IMo-eilama, had icssumed the character of a pro- 
phet, and the tribe of Hanifa listened to his 


from tile pLisecuiion ut’ r\lcci<i, or bad received vtdee. A female proplietess v\as attracted by 

the fugiti'e in ihe'vaiU of iM».*ii:ja. 'I’he in- l.U le-putation; the decencies of v\oids and 

ciea'ing mvn.uK. wlio aikpuwKd red IVLihoniet action-, were spurned by thev.L* faMiuiites of 

as theii king and projihi f, li.ul lx. n loinpe-liid hi..iVLn;‘2 and they employed several davs in 

by his aims, e'r filmed bv his prosperiiy , 'iiie mystic and amorous conver-c. An obscure 


IvT '1 he V r tirv , f till 'r i'. m 1 r . <”• ’’ Im .t ■ I - i-il .1 > li i 1 < r 1 r t on t- In* tr t-'i r h. .1, Liit c.xr.-.nt Lc trails' aud. 
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sentence oF his Koran, or book, is yet extant ; 3 
and in the pride of his inis-^ion, Moseilama con- 
descended to offer a paitition of the earth. The 
pio[)Osal uas ansv\erLHl by iMahomet with con- 
tcinpt; but the rai)id progress of the impostor 
awakened the tears of his siiccessor. forty tliou- 
sand [Moslems were assembled under the staiidai cl 
of Caled ; and the existence of their faith was 
resigned to the event of a decisive battle. In 
the first action they were repulsed with the loss 
of twelve hundred men ; but the skill a>id peise- 
verance of their general prevailed : their defeat 
was avenged by the slaughter of ten tiioiisand 
infidels; and Moseilama iiimself was pierced by 
an .Ethiopian slave with the same javelin which 
had mortally wounded the uncle of 3Iahomet. 
The various rebels of Aiabia, without a chief or 
a cause, were speedily suppressed by the power 
and discipline of the lising monarchy; and the 
whole nation again professed, and more stedfastly 
held, tlio religion of the Koran. The ambition 
of tlie caliphs provided an immediate exercise 
for the restless spirit of the Saracens ; their va- 
lour was united in the prosecution of an holy 
war; and their enthusiasm vvas equally con- 
firmed by opposition and \ictoiy. 

ChiMcterof From the rajiid conquests of the 
their cai.i'ii,. Saracens a presumption will natu- 
rally arise, that the first caliphs commanded in 
person the armies of the faithful, and sought tlio 
crowm of maityrdom in the foieinost ranks of 
the battle. The courage of .Vbubeker,^ Omar,> 
and Othinan,^ had indeed been tried in the per- 
secution and wars of the prophet; and the per- 
sonal assurance of paradise must have taught 
them to despise the pleasures and dangers of the 
present world. But tliey ascended the tlirone in 
a venerable or mature age; and esteemed tlie 
domestic cares of religion and justice the most 
important duties of a sovereign. Except the 
presence of Omar at the siege of Jeru-alcm. their 
longest expeditions were the fre<{ucnt pilgrimage 
fioin Medina to Mecca; and they tMlinly re- 
ccivctl tile ti<lings of victoiy as tliey iiravt-d or 
pie.iv.iii.ll i-ctuie tlio ‘‘C’puiehrc of tile pioplict. 
'iiie .ui^tcie and frugal measure of their lives 
Vv is tile Oiect of virtue or habu. and tiie^iride 
of ri.eii •'in. pill. »v iii'iilful tiie v.u'n inagnnAe.ice 
of die kiius of eke c.irtli. Vwjen Mml.cker 
assumed the ofriee o-f i.iliph, lie enioj.u.l 
daughter to t.jke ,i stjj’ct -tccount of hi 

pn'vate j/.iti inioiiy, tlh.t it miaht be eviiLnt 
wiiether he v\».ie eiiiichcd or impov eridied hy 
t!ie service of ihe st.ite. He tiiouzht luiustlf 
entitled to a sripuid of three pieeX'. <d goiil, with 
tile sufficient uiaintenanci* of a sui.tle < aniel and 
a idvii k slave ; but on tlie FiHt.iv ol’ each weik 
lie di'.trdniti vl the u*idiie i>f iiisown and tiix. 
Imhiic ni.)!!i \ , fi. a t.) ihv. most wouliy, and tiicu 
to tile moTt iiidigc lit, ijf liie iMo-Icnjs, The re- 
mains ot his weaifli. a ciMme g.irment, aiul five 
pieces of gold, were dcitvcied to Jiis successor, 
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who lamented with a modest sigh his own in- 
ability to eijual such an adimiable model. Yet 
the abstinence and humility of Omar were not 
inferior to the virtues of -Vbuheker ; lus food 
consisted of liarley-bread or dates ; his drink was 
water; he preached in a gown that was torn or 
tattered in twelve places; and a I’cTsian satrap, 
who p<xi(l his liomagc to the conqueror, found 
him asleep among the beggars on the steps of 
tJie mosch of iMediria. Economy is the source 
of liberality, and the increase of the revenue 
enabled Omar to establish a just and perpetual 
reward for the past and present services of the 
faithful. Careless of his own emolument, he 
assigned to Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, the 
first and most ample allowance of twenty-five 
thousand drams or pieces of silver. Five thou- 
sand were allotted to each of the aged warriors, 
tlie relics of the field of Bcder, and tlie last and 
meanest of the companions of Mahomet was dis- 
tinguished by the annual reward of three thou- 
sand pieces. One thousand was the stipend of 
the veterans who had fought in the first battles 
against the Greeks and Persians ; and the de- 
creasing pay, as low as fifty pieces of silver, vvas 
adapted to the respective merit and seniority of 
tile soldiers of Omar. Lhider his reign, and that 
of i)is predecessor, the conquerors of the East 
wore the trusty servants of God and the people: 
tlie mass of the public treasure was consecrated 
to the expenses of peace and war ; a prudent 
mixture of justice and bounty maintained the 
discipline of the Saracens, and they united, by 
a rare felicity, the despatch and execution of 
despotism, with the equal and frugal maxims of 
a republican gov eminent. The heroic courage of 
Ali,7 the consummate prudence of Moavviyah,^ 
excited the emulation of their subjects; and the 
talents vvliich had been exercised in the stiiool 
of civil (ILcord. were more usefully applied to 
propagate the faith and dominion of tlie pro- 
phet. In the sloth and vanity of the palace of 
Damascus, tiie succeeding princes of the house 
ot Oiimuvaii Were alike destitute of the quali- 
ficatio.i-. of statesmen and of saints, 5 Yet the 
spv'u- ot unkiiovv n nations vveio c<.)ntiriufillv laid 
at the tvj.if ot tin one ; and tho uniform as- 

iMit « t uhv. Aialn.i.i '^Jvatnvjss niu-t 1)0 ascribed to 

tne 'pint of the luttioa latlior than the abilities 
ot tluir tiiitf-.. A large deduction must he 
.dl. »wiil tni tiiv' w eakness of their t uernies. Tlie 
birtii of 3Iaiioniet was fortunately placed in the 
iiiO^t djgciierate a»ul disorderly period of the 
IkisMii-, t'le Romans, and the baiharians of 
Eiiiope. the eu'pius of Ti.ijan, or even of Con- 
st intine or Clia; lemagne, would have repelled 
tiie a-.-aidt of tiie naked Sar.iceus, and the tor- 
rent of fanaticism inigiit have been obscurely 
los*^ in the s-ukIs of Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Ro- ron- 
m.m republic, it had been tlie aim qne-ts. 
of the sen.ite to confine their consuls and le- 


7 fr~rt'anm ndUrhiii'-, p “IV m.p .51. Abulph'ira^jiis, 
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gions to a single war, ami com.pktcly to sup- ! find in a single hi-^torian so clear and coin- 
press a first enemy I'cfo.c they pro\okttl the | j)re}unsi%e a narrati\e of their own exploits 
hostilities of a sccoiul TiiC'^e timid maxims of ' as that which will be deduced in tiie ensuing 
polic\ were disdair.ed by the rija^naniinity oi j sheets. 

enthusiasm of the Arabian ealiphs. AViih the [ I. In tlie first year of the first 
same vigour and success they in^aded the sue- i calipli, his lieutciuait C'ale<l, the '^'rVr m" 

cessors of Augustus, and those of Artaxerxcs ; i Sword of God, and tiie scourge of ' ■' 

and the rival monarchies at the same instant I tlie intidi.ls, ad\ancLd to the limbs of the Eu- 

became the prey of an enemy wlioin they had phrates, and reduced the cities of Ai bar and 

been so long acciistonicd to despise. In the ten Ilira. M'estwaid of the nuns of I’aiwlon, a 
years of the administration of Omar, tiic Sara- tiihe of sc dental v ,Vrahs had fixtd thcms^.hes 


cens reduced to his obedience thiity-six thou- 
sand cities or castles, desti<)\cd four thousand 
cluirches or teinjiles of th.e unbeliexcrs, and 
edified fourteen hundred nioschs for tlie exer- 
cise of the religion of IM.ihoir.et. One hunched 
years after his fiiglit from Mecca, tlio arms and 
the reign of his sucecssois extended fiom India 
to the Atlantic Ocean, o\er the \ariou-, and dis- 
tant pro^inces. whicli may be compii'.ed under 
tlie names of, I. Peisia; II. Syiia; III. Eg\pt; 
IV. Afiiea ; and, V. Spain. Umlci tliis gciieial 
division, I sliall proceed to inifuUl these ir.c- 
muiable transactions; despatching '\ith bre\ity 
the remote and less interesting coiiquc-ts of the 
Last, and reserving a fuller narrative, fur those 
domestic countries wlilch had been included 
xvithin the pale of the Ib nian empire. Yet I 
must excuse my own defects by a just com- 
plaint of the blindness and insufficiency of my 
guides. The Greeks, so loquacious in contio- 
versy, have not been anxious to celebrate tlio 
triumphs of their enemies. 'O After a ccntiny j 
of ignorance, the first annals of the Musulmans ! 
were collected in a great measure from t!ie | 
voiceoftradition.il Among the nunuiou- pro- \ 
ductions of Arabic and Ikisi.m iitei.ituic.i • our j 


■ on the \eige of the desert ; and Iliia Wa^ the 
j seat of a race of kings who had einbiaced the 
! Christian religion, and reigned abene six hun- 
• dred yeais under the slmdow of tiie throne of 
' Persia, The last of tlie Mondais was defeated 
1 and slain by Caled ; his son was sent a captive 
I foM».dma; his nobles iiowed befoie the succes- 
^ '■oi of the piophet ; the people vvas tempted by 
' file example and success of their countrymen ; 

I and the caliph accepted, as the fiist-fiuits of 
foieigii coiiquc'-t, an annual tribute of seventy 
thousand piece-> of gold. The corapieroi's, aiul 
even their historians, were astonished liy tlie 
dawn of their future greatness ; “ In tlie same 
vear,” says Elmucin, ‘‘ C.deb fought many 
“signal battl«.s; an immense multitude of tlic 
“ infidels was slaughtered; and spoils, infinite 
“ and innumciable, were acquired by the vic- 
“ torious Moslems.” 13ut the invincible Cakd 
was soon transfened to the Syrian war: tlic in- 
vasion of tlic i'eisian frontier was conducted by 
less active or less piudcnt commanders: the Sa- 
racens Were rcqmised vvitli loss in tlie passage t)f 
tlie Euphrates ; and, though tliey chastised the 
insolent pui^'iiit tif the Magiaiis. their remaining 
foreis still hoVwixd in the ileseit of liabvk'n. 


interjireters have selected the inipi.jkct skttehc-^ 
of a more recent age. ‘ ' The ait t.nd gei.ins ef his- 
tory have ever i>een unkimwn to the Asiatics ;i'i 
they are ignoiant of the laws of ciiiicl'm ; and 
our monkish chronicles of tlie same peiiod may 
be compared to tlieir most popular woiks, which 
are never vivified by the spirit of philosophy and 
fiecdoni. Tlie Oriental lihran/ of a French- 
man would instruct the most learind mufti 
of the East ; and perhaps the Arabs might not 
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unanimous sentence of the piitst- and nobles, 
their queen Arzema was depi>^t.d; the sixth of 
tlic tiausient iisurpeis. who had aiisen and va- 
nidicd in three or four years, since the death of 
Chosroes and the retreat of Ileraclius. Her 
tiara was placed on the head of Yezdegerd, the 
grandson of Chosroes ; and the same acra, whicli 
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coincides with an astronomical period,**^ has re- 
corded the fall of the Sassanian dvriasty and tlie 
religion of Zoroaster. ^ ^ The youth and inex- 
perience of the piince, he was only iifteen years 
of ajie, declined a perilous encounter : tlie royal 
standard was delivered into the hands of his 
general Rustam; and a remnant of thirty thou- 
sand regular troops was svvelled in truth, or in 
opinion, to one hundred and twenty thousand 
subjects, or allies, of the great king. The 
Moslems, whose numbers were reinforced fnnn 
twelve to thirty thoiisaml, liad pitched their 
camp in the plains of C'adesia : -■-> and tlnir line, 
though it consisted of fewer wio?. could jiroiiuce 
more soldiers than the unwieldy ho-t of the in- 
fidels. I shall here observe, wh.it I must often 
repeat, that tlie charge of the .\rabs was not, like 
that of the Greeks and Romans, the etfoit of a 
firm and compact infantry : their military force 
was chielly formed of ca\ airy and archers ; and 
the engagement, which was often interrupted 
and often renewed by single combats and tlving 
skirmishes, might be protracted witliout any de- 
cisive event to the continuance of several days. 
The periods of the battle of Cadesia were distin- 
guished by their peculiar appelh.tions. The 
first, from the well-timed appearance of six 
tiiousand of the Syrian brethren, was denomin- 
ated the day of succour. The day ot‘ ci»icus''ioK 
might express the disorder of one, or pei h ips of 
l>oth, of the contending armies. Tlic thiul, a 
nocturnal tumult, received the whimsical name 
of the night of burkhi^j from the discordant 
clamours, which were compared to the inaiti- 
culate sounds of the fiercest animals. The 
morning of the succeeding day detennined the 
fate of Persia ; and a seasonable whirlwind 
drove a cloud of dust against the faces of the un- 
believers. The clangor of arms was re-echoed 
to the tent of Rustam, who, far unlike the an- 
cient hero of his name, was gently reclining in 
a cool and tranijuil shade, amidst' the baggage 
of bis camp, and the train of mules that were 
laden wirh g<dd and siher. On the sound of 
danger lie sraited from liis couch ; but bis fliiflit 
was o\ei1akc.ii b\ a valiant Arab, who caiijilit 
bim ljy the toot, sti uck otf in'- iiead. Iioisteil it on 
a lance, <uid iu-^tantly returning to tJie field of 
battle- carried slaughter and divniay among the 
thickest ranks ot tiie l^e*r<i.ins. I'jie -Saracens 
confess a loss of ‘•e^eii thousand ti\e liimdu-d 
men ; and tlie battle of Cade sia U justly de- 
scribe'd by the epitliets ot ub'-tinate and afro- 
cious.-i The standard of the inonanhv was 
overthrown and capture-d In the tieid — a Iciitliern 
apron of a blacksmith, who, in ancient times, 
had arisen the deliverer of IVrsia ; but this 


badge of heroic poverty was disguised, and al- 
most concealed, by a jitofusion of pi c clous 
gems.'- .VfteT this victoiy. the vvealthy pro- 
^ince of In.k, or Assyria, ‘sulauitted to the ca- 
liph, and his conquests were fumlv c staldislied 
by tlie speealy foimclatioii of lias (»ra,-' a ]/]aee 
which ever commands the tiade ; id u.iv igatioii 
of the Persians. At the distance of fourscore 
I miles from the gulf, the Euphrates and ligiis 
unite in abroad and tlirect emient, which is 
aptly stjled the river of the Aiabs. In the 
midway, between the junction and the mouth 
t»f these famous stieanis, tlie uew' settlement 
w as plajited on the w est».ni btuik i the first co- 
lony was composed of eight hur.dred ^Moslems ; 
but the imlueiice of the siriiation soon rearecl 
a flouiishing and populous cajiital. The air, 
though excessively hot, is puie and healthy: 
the meadows are filled with palm-trees and 
cattle; and one of the adjacent vallevs has been 
celebrated among the four paradises or gardens 
of Asia. Under the first caliphs, Four’ciatsMi 
the jurisdiction of this Aiabian co- 
lony extended over the soulhern pro'incts of 
Persia: the city has been sanctified by the 
tombs of the companions and martyrs ; and the 
vessels of Europe still fiet]uent the port of Bas- 
sora, as a coinenient station and passage of tlie 
Indian trade. 

Aftei the defeat of Cadesia, a sack of, va. 
countiy intersected by iheis and A'ii'"*): 
canals might have opposed an in- M-iuh. 
supcrable iiurrier to tlie victorious cavalry; 
and the walls of Ctesiphon or Marlavn, wliich 
bad resisted tlie battering rams of the Ro- 
mans, would not have yielded to the darts of 
the Sar.acens, But the flying Persians were 
overcome liy the belief, that the last day of 
their religion and empire was at hand ; the 
Strongest posts were abandoned by treachery 
or cowardice ; and the king, with a part of his 
family and treasures, escaped to Ilolwan at the 
foot of tlie Median hills. In the third month 
alter the battle, Said, the lieutenant of Omar, 
pasvod the Tigiis w itbuut opposition . the CvHiit.il 
was taken liy assault; and the di-iUideily ie-,ist- 
anco of the people gave a keener edge to the 
sables of the Moslems, who shout< d with re- 
li_”ioiis traii'^port, “ This is the wliite palace of 
Cliosioes; this is the promise of the apostle of 
“ God ' ” rile naked robbers of the desert were 
sud<lenly eniiched beyond the measure of their 
hope or knowledge. Each chamber revealed a 
new treasure* secreted with art, or ostentatiously 
di'.plaved: tJie gold and silver, the various ward- 
robes 'iiul piecious furniture, surjiassed (savs 
Abulfeda) the estimate of fancy or numbers; 
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and another historian defines the untold and 
almost infinite mass, by the fabulous comput- 
ation of three thousands of thousands of thou- 
sands of pieces of gold. Some minute though 
curious facts represent the contrast of riches 
and ign‘^’>'‘iHce. From the remote islands of the 
Indian Ocean, a large provision of camphire^a 
had been imported, which is employed with a 
mixture of wax to illuminate the palaces of the 
East. Strangers to the name and properties of 
that odoriferous gum, the Saracens, mistaking it 
for salt, mingled the camphire in their bread, 
and were astonished at the bitterness of the taste. 
One of the apartments of the palace w’as deco- 
rated with a carpet of silk, sixty cubits in length, 
and as many in breadth : a paradise or garden 
wa-> depictured on the ground; the dowers, 
fruits, and shrubs, w’cre imitated by the figures | 
of the gold embroidery, and the colours of the 
precious stones j and the ample square was 
encircled by a variegated and verdant border. 
The Arabian general persuaded his soldiers to 
relinquibh their claim, in the reasonable hnpe 
that the eyes of the caliph would be delighted 
with the spleridid workmanship of nature and 
industry. Regardless of the merit of art, and 
the pomp of royalty, the rigid Omar divided the 
prize among his brethren of Medina: the pic- 
ture was destroyed ; hut such was the intrinsic 
value of the materials, that the share of Ali 
alone was sold for twenty thousand drams. A 
mule that carried away the tiara and cuirass, the 
blit and bracelets of Chosroes, w'as overtaken 
by the pursuers : tlie gorgeous trophy was pre- 
sented to the commander of the faithful ; and 
the gravest of the companions concle«cended to 
smile when they beheld the white beard, hairy 
arms, and uncouth figure of the veteran, w ho was 
invested with the spoils of the great king.'-'-’ 
The sack of Ctesiphun was followed by its descr- 
Foundauon tion and gradual decay. The Sara- 
ofCuiA. disliked the air and situation 

of the place ; and Omar was advised by his 
general to remove the seat of government to tlic 
western side of the Euphrates, In every age the 
foundation and ruin of the Assyrian cities has 
been easy and rapid ; the country is destitute 
of stone and timber ; and the most solid struc- 
tures are composed of hi icks baked in the sun, 
and joined by a cement of the native bitumen. 
The name of describes an habitation of 

reeds and earth ; but the importance of the new 
capital was supported by the numbers, wealth, j 
an<l spiiit of a colony of veterans; and their j 
licentlou'.ness was indulged h) the wisest caliphs, j 
who were aj)prehensi\e of provoking the revolt j 

I 
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of an hundred thousand sw’ords: Ye men of 
“ Cufa,” said A-li, who solicited their aid, you 
“ have been always conspicuous by your valour. 
‘‘ You conquered the Persian king, and scat- 
tertd his forces, till you had taken posses'-ion 
‘‘ of his inheritance.” This mighty conquest 
, was achieved by the battles of Ja ula and Xe- 
havend. After the loss of the former, Yez- 
degerd fled from Flolwan, and conce,iied his 
shame and despair in the mountains of Farsis- 
tan, from whence Cyrus had descended with his 
equal and valiant companions. The courage of 
the nation survived that of the monarch : among 
the hills to the south of Ecbatana or Ilamadan, 
one hundred and fifty thousand Persians made 
a third and final stand for their religion and 
country; and the decisive battle of Nehavend 
was styled by the Arabs the victory' of victories. 
If it be true that the flying general of the Per- 
sians was stopped and overtaken in a crowd of 
mules and camels laden with honey, tlie incident, 
however slight or singular, will denote the lux- 
uiious impediments of un Oiieutal anny.^ 

The geogiaphy of Persia is daikly 
delineated by the GreLks and La- 
tins; but the most illustrious of her -651. 

cities appear to be more ancient than the in- 
vasion of the Arabs. By the reduction of Ha- 
madan and Ispahan, of Caswin, Tauris, and 
Rei, they gradually approached the shores of 
tlie Caspian Sea ; and the orators of Mecca 
miglit applaud the success and spirit of the 
faithful, who had already lost sight of the 
northern bear, and had almost transcended the 
bounds of the habitable woild.^'^ Again turning 
towards the West and ilic Roman empire, they 
repassed the TIgiis over the Inidge of ^losul, 
and, in the captive ^irovir.ces of Armenia 
and Me'^opotanua, embraced their victorious 
l)rothren of the Svrian army. From the palace 
of IMadayn their Eastern progres-- was not less 
rapid or extensive. They advanced along the 
Tigris and the Gulf ; penetrated through the 
passes of the mountains into the valley of Esta- 
char or Fcrsejjolis ; and profaned the last sanc- 
tuary of the iNIagian empire. The grandson of 
Chosroes was nearly surprised among the falling 
columns and mutilated figures ; a sad enible-m 
of the past and present fortune of Persia. 3 1 he 
fled with accelerated haste over the deseit of 
Kimian, implored the aid of the warlike Sc- 
gestans, and sought an humble refuge on the 
verge of the Turkish and Chinese jiower. But 
a victorious aimy is insensible of fatigiie ; the 
Arabs divided their fv»rces in the pursuit of a 
timorous enemy ; and the Caliph Gthman pro- 
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niised the "ovcrnnient of Chorasan to the first 
general uiio "hould enter tliat large anti populous 
country, the kingdom of the ancient Dactiians. 
Tile condition uas accepted ; the piize was de- 
ser\ed; tiie standaid of Maitomet was planted 
on the \NaIls of Herat, Herou, and Balch ; and 
the successfid leader neither halted nor leposed 
till his foaming cavalry had tasted the \\ .iters of 
the Ovns. In the public anarchy, the inde- 
pendent governors of the cities and castles o!>- 
tained their separate capitulations: the terms 
were granted or impo-^ed liy the Cstecin, the 
prudence, or the compas^io!i, of tiie \ictois ; and 
a simple profession of faith cstahh-,hL*d the dis- 
tinction bet^veen a brotliei and a slave. After a 
noble defence, Hannozan, the jirince or satrap 
of Aluvaz and Susa, was compelled to surrender 
his person and his state to the discretion of the 
caliph ; and their interview exhibits a portrait of 
the Arabian manners. In the presence, and by 
the command, of Omar, the g<ay barbarian was 
despoiled of his silken robes embroidered with 
gold, and of his tiara bedecked with rubies and 
emeralds : Are you now sensible,” said the 

conqueror to ids naked captive; “ are you now 
“ sen=-ible of the judgment of God, and of tlie 
“ ditferent rewards of infidelity and obedience?” 

“ Alas'” replied Ilarmozan, I feel tliein too 
“ deeply. In the days of our comm(»n iirnor- 
ance, we fought witli the weapons of tlie fiesji, 

‘‘ and my nation was superior. God was then 
neuter : since he has espoused your quarrel, 

“ you have subverted our kingdom and rcli- 
** gion.” Oppressed by tiiis painful dialogue, 
the Persian complained of intolerable tini*st, but 
discovered some apprehensions lest he should be 
killed whilst he was drinking a cup of water, 

“ Be of good courage,” said the caliph, “ your 
“ life is safe till you have drank this water;” 
the crafty satrap accepted the assurance, and in- 
stantly dashed the vase against tlie ground. 
Omar would have avenged the deceit ; but In's 
companions rejiresented the sanctity of an oath; 
aiul the spLt’ily con\crsion of Harmozan entitled | 
him not only to a five pardon, but even to a j 
stipend of two rlunisand pieces of gohl. i'lie j 
ad^nilli^fration of Persia wa^ ivgul.ited bv an j 
actual sur\ey of the people, the cattle, and the 1 
fruits of the eai th ; - and lids nionununt. whi^h | 
.attests the ^iiTilauce of the e.ilijuis. i.)ij,ht Jic^e | 
instructed the piiilo-,o}>lji. i s of e^erv a^'L. ’ ‘ j 


DeaHoffhe fil-dlt of Ve/degerd had 

i.t-h k ri- carrieil him Ihw ond tlie ( )\ U'. and 
.as far as the Ja\artcs, two ri\eis + 
of ancient and modern renown, winth desiend 
from the mountains of India towards the Cas- 
pian Sea. He was hospitably eiUei-t.iined bv 


Tarkhcan, Piiuce of FarLcmi a fertile pro- 
viiKre Oil llie Jaxartes : tliv- King of S,n it.icand, 
with the Tuikish trilies of Si i_'''h I'la aud Sc} thia, 
were moved bv the laiUeiitafii.ns and priniii'es 
of the fallen inonarcii ; and he suiklted, b\ a 
supphaiit einba^'-y, tiie inoie sui:d and p(>wtrfiil 
fiieucLhij) of the Em[)eioi‘ of Chin.i. T.;e 
\iitiious Taits<mg. ’’ the fiist of the dyn.Lsty of 
tile Tang, may be justly compared with the An- 
toiiincs of Rome : his peojile eujo\ed the bless- 
ings of prosperity and pi ace ; and liis dominion 
was acknowledged by fortv-four lioides of tlie 
liarbarians of Tartary. Hi, hut garrisons of 
Casligar and Khoteii maintained a fieqiient in- 
tercourse with their iieiglibours of the Jaxartes 
and Oxus: a recent colony of Persians Iiail in- 
trotluced into China the astroiiomy of the iSIagi ; 
and Taitsong might be alarmed by the rapid 
progress and dangerous vicinity of the Arabs. 
Tlie influence, and perliaps the supplies, of Cliina 
revived the hopes of Yezdegtrd and the zeal of 
the worshippers of fire ; and he returned vvitii an 
army of Turks to conquer the inheritance of his 
fathers. The fortunate i\roslem>, without un- 
'•lieathitig their swords, were tlie spectatois of 
Iiis ruin and death. Tlie grandson of Cho'voes 
was bctiayeil l/v his seivant. insuhed by the 
scdltivuis inlial/itants of iMcJou. and oppiessed, 
d, feated, and pur-aied, by his barb.irian allies. 
Ho uaclied the hanks of a river, and ofiered 
his rings and bi.icdets for an instant passage in 
a miller’s bi*at. Tgiioiant or insensible of royal 
distres-', tlie rustic replied, that four drams of 
silver were the daily ])rofit of his mill, and that 
he would not suspend Ids work unless the loss 
were repaiil. In this moment of hesitation and 
delay, the last of the Sassanian kings was over- 
taken and slauglitered by the 'Turkish cavalry, 
in tlie nineteenth year of his unhappy reign. 
His son Firuz, an humble client of the Chinese 
emperor, accepted the station of captain of his 
guards; and the Magian worsldp was long pic- 
soived hy a colony of loyal exiles in the pro- 
vince of Diicliaria. His grandson inherited the 
regal name ; luit after a f.tint and fruitless en- 
terpiiso, he retained to China, and ended Ids 
d.i\s in tlie jtaiace (d' Sigan. The male line 
(d” t!,e Sas-,anides uas eMinct; but the female 
ca]it.v..s. lliO vl luu'hto* s of Persia, \\eie given to 
the coiaj ienTs in servitude, or marriage; and 
the race of the caliphs and imams was ennobled 
by the blood of their royal medhers. 9 
After the fall of the I’ersian 
kingdom, tlie iiver Oxus divided otiim-oM-na, 
the territories of the Saracens and 
of tlie I’urks. This n.airow boundary vvas soon 
overle.'iped by the spirit of the Arabs ; the go- 
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vcrnors of ('horasan extended tlieir successive 
inroads ; and one of their triumphs was adorned 
with the buskin of a Turkidi queen, v^hicli 
she dropt in her precipitate flight beyond the 
liilh of Bochara.'^'’* But the final conquest of 
Transoxiana,'*^ as well as of Spain, was re- 
served for the glorious reign of the inactixe 
AValid ; and the name of Catibah, the camel 
diiver, declares the origin and merit of his suc- 
cessful lieutenant. While one of his colleagues 
di-iplayed the first Mahometan banner on the 
hanks of the Indus, the spacious regions be- 
tween the Oxiis, the Jaxartes, and the Caspian 
Sea, w ere reduced by the arms of Catibah to 
the obedience of the prophet and of the caliph 
A tribute of tw'O millions of pieces of gold was 
imposed on the infidels : their idols w ere burnt 
or broken : the iVIusulman chief pronounced a 
sermon in the new mosch of Carizme : after 
several battles, the Turkidi hoides were driven 
back to the dc'-cit ; and the cmj>erors of China 
solicited the fuen<lship of the victoiioiis Arabs. 
To their industry, the prosperity of the province, 
the Sogdiana of the ancients, may in a great 
measure he ascribed ; but the advantages of the 
soil and climate had been iindoTstood and culti- 
vated sijice the reign of the ^Macedonian kings. 
Before the invasion of the Saracens, Carizmc, 
Bocara, and Samarcand, vvere rich and populous 
under the yoke of the shepherds of tlie north. 
These cities vvere surrounded with a double 
wall ; and the exterior fortification, of a larger 
circumference, enclosed the fields and gardens 
of the adjacent district. The mutual wants of 
India and Europe vvere supplied liy the diligence 
of the Sogdian merchants ; and the inestimable 
art of transforming linen into paper, has been 
ditrused from the manufacture of Samarcand 
over the western world. 

II. No bOontT had Abubekor re- 
”s?riT'^ stored the unity of faith and govvrn- 
A. D. than he despatched a circular 

letter to the Arabian tribes. “ In the name of 
“ the most merciful God, to the rest of the true 
“ believers. Health and happiness, and the 
‘‘ mercy and blessing of God be ii])ori you. I 
“ praise the most high God, and 1 pray for his 
“ prophet Mahomet. This is to acquaint you, 

“ that I intend to send the true believers into 
“ Syria to take it out of the hands of the iii- 
“ fidels. And I would have you know, that 
“ the fighting for religion is an act of obedience 
“ to God.” His messengers returned with tlie 
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tidings of pious and martial ardour which they 
had kindled in every province; and the camp 
of Medina was •'Ucces-'ively filled with the in- 
trejiid l)and> of the Saracens, wlio panted for 
action, coinplalnetl of the heat of the season and 
the scarcity of piovisioii', and accused with im- 
patient murmurs the delays cf the caliph. As 
soon as their numbers were complete, Abu- 
beker ascended the hill, revicweil the men, the 
horses, and the arms, and poured forth a fervent 
prayer for the success of their uiulej taking. In 
person and on foot, he accompam'ed the fir^-t 
day’s march; and wlien tlie blushing leaders 
attempted to dismount, the calipli removed their 
scruples by a declaration, that those w ho rode, 
and those who walked, in the service of religion, 
were equally meritorious. His instructions'*^ 
to the chief-' of the Svrian army were inspired 
by the vvarliko fanaticism which advances to 
s,.ize, and afrect> to despNe, the objects of earthly 
ambition. “ Ueinen,ber,'* s,iid the successor of 
the prophet, that vou are aUvavs in the pre- 
sence of God. on the verge of death, in the 
u*"surance of judgment, and the hope of para- 
(Use. Avoid illjLl^t]ce and oppresdon; con- 
“ suit vvitli your bretliren, and study to prc‘>crve 
“ the love and confidence of your troops. When 
“ you fight the battles of the Lord, acquit your- 
“ selves like men, w ithout turning your hacks ; 

‘‘ but let not your victory be stained with the 
“ blood of women or children. Destroy no 
“ palm-trccs, nor burn any fitdds of corn. Cut 
“ down no fruit-trees, nor do any miscliicf to 
cattle, only sueli .is you kill to cat. When 
‘‘ you make any covenant or larticlc, stiiiid to it, 

‘‘ and bo as good as your word. As you go on, 

‘‘ you will find some religious persons who live 
retired in numU'teries, and propose to tlKm- 
“ selves to scive God that v <iy ; kt tin. in aU'iic, 

“ and neither kill them nor destroy their mon- 
“ asteiies . and wdl find another sort of 
|>eople that lielong to the svnagc'gue of Satan, 
who have shaven crov\n'b;'iT bo sure you 
“ cleave their skulls, and give them no quarter 
till they either turn Mahometans or pay tri- 
bute.” All profane or frivolous conversation ; 
all dangerous recollection of ancient quarrels, 
was severely prohibited among the Arabs, in 
the tumult of a camp, the exercises of religion 
were assiduously practised; and the intervals 
of action were employed in prayer, meditation, 
and the study of the Koian. The abuse, or 
even the use, of wine was chastised by four- 
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score stiokes on tlic soles ol' the feet; anil in 
the fervour of their primitive Zeal many secret 
sinners re\ ealeil their fault, and solicited their 
puuislinient. After some hesitation, the com- 
inaiul of the Syrian army v\as delt^a'ed to 
Abu Obeitlah, one of tlie fugitives of Alecca, 
and companions of Mahomet; hose zeal and 
devotion were assuaged, \vithout being abated, 
by the singular mildness and benevolence of 
his temper. But in all the emergencies of war, 
the soldiers demanded the superior genius of 
Caled ; and whoever inii.dit be the choice of the 
prince, the Sword i'f Gud was both in tact and 
fame the foremost leader of the Saracens. lie 
obeyed without reluctance, he was consulted 
w ithoiit jealousy ; and such was the spirit of the 
man, or rather of the times, that C.iled pro- 
fessed his readiness to serve under the banner 
of the faith, though it were in the hands of a 
child or an enemy. Glory, and riches, atid 
dominion, were indeed promised to tlie vic- 
torious Musulman ; but he was carefully in- 
structed, that if the goods of this life were his 
only incitement, Ute^ likewise would be liis onlv 
reward. 


Siege of Bo'ra. 


One of the fifteen provinces of 
Syria, the cultivated lauds to the 
eastward of tlic Jordan, h«(d been decorated bv 
Roman vamty with tlie name of and 

the first arms of the S>iracvi.s were justified l)v 
the semblance of a national light. 'I'lie countiy 
was enriched by the various benefits of tr.ule*; 
by the vigilance of the empeiors it was covered 
with a line of forts ; and the populous cities of 
Gerasa, Philadelphia, and Bosra,-*^ were secure 
at least from a sui^rise, by tlie solid structure of 
their walls. The last of those cities was the 
eighteenth station from ^ledina ; the road w as fa- 
miliar to the caravans of Hejaz and Irak, who 
annually visited this plenteous market of the 
province and the desert : the pcritetual jealousv 
of tlie Arabs had trained the inhabitants to 
arms ; and twelve thousand horse coulii mIK 
from the gates of Bosra, an appellation vvliich 
sigiiifjt's, in the .Svriac Lum-uage. a strong tower 
ot defence. Encouraged by their first •'Un‘es-> 
against the open towns and Hving paith-s «»f the 
borders, a detachment of four tl.oiKind 
lerns presumed to suuiinun and attack the for- 
tress ot Bosra. They were oj)pKssed bv tlie 
numbers of tlie Svriaiis : they were saved bv the 
presence of Caled, w.th fifteen Iitmditd Inuse 
he biamed tfie enterinise. restoied the battle, 
and rescued his fn'eiul, the veiiciahle berjahil. 
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who had vainly invoked the unity of God and 
the promises of the apostle. After :\ shoit 
repose, the ^Moslems pel formed theii' ablutions 
witli sanil instead of water ; and the morning 
piavei was recited by C’aled hefoie they mountefl 
on horseback. Confident in their stiength, the 
j>eople of Bo'.ra tlirew open their gates, drew 
their foices into the plain, and swore to die in 
the defence of their religion. But a religion of 
peace vvas incajiable of withstanding the fanatic 
cry of “Fight, fight! Paradise, paradise!” that 
re-echoed in tlie ranks of the Saracens ; and the 
uproar of the town, the ringing of bells, and 
the oxclamations of the priests and monks, in- 
creased tile dismay and disorder of the C’liristians. 

ith the loss of two hundred and thirty men, 
the Arabs remained masters of the field ; and the 
ramparts of Bosra, in expectation of human or 
divine aid, were crovvded with holv crosses and 
consecrated banners. The governor ilomanus 
hatl recoininended an early sulnnUsion , despised 
by the people, and degraded from his office, 
he still retained the desire and opportunity of 
revenge. In a nocturnal interview, he informed 
the enemy of a subterraneous ])assage from his 
liousc under the wall of the city ; the son of the 
caliph, with an liiuHlred volunteers, were com- 
mitted to the faith of tliis new ally, and their 
''Uccessful intrepidity gave an easy entrance to 
their companions. After Caled liad imposed 
tlie terms of servitude and tribute, the apostate 
or convert avowed in the assembly of the people 
his meritorious treason “ 1 renounce your so- 
defy,” said Romanus, “ both in this world, 
“ and the world to come ; and I deny him that 
‘‘ was crucified, and whosoever worships him. 
“ .\nd I choose God for ray Lord, Islam for my 
“ faith, INIecca for my temple, the Moslems for 
‘‘ my brethren, and Mahomet for my prophet ; 
“ who was sent to lead us into the right way, 
“ and to exalt the true religion in spite oftho.se 
“ who join partners with God.” 

The corujuestuf Bosia, four days’ 
journey from Damascus,'^- encou- 
ragevl the Arabs to bt‘''iege tlie an- -'t- 1 *. o,/). 
cieiit capital ot Svria. .Vt some distance from 
the wail-,, they encampcil among the groves and 
fountains ol tliat delicious tenitory and the 
usual option of the Maluiuictan faith, of tribute or 
or war. w as pioposed to the lesolute citizens, w ho 
had been lately strengtliened by a reinfoicement 
ot five thousand Cneeks. In the decline as in 
the int incy of the military art, an hostile defiance 
was treqaently ullered and accepted by the ge- 
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nerals ti!Lin'...lv..s nui.iy a iancc nas ^hivm<l 
in the phiin ut' Daina'-cu*', and the )»ei'-.»n.i! 
prowe-iS of Cakd wa^ ■^i^naljsed in tlie 
sally of the be'^ieged. After an obstln.tte com- 
bat, he had o\eithio\Mi and made pii-'oner »)nc 
of the Chrl''tian leadeis, a stout and woithy an- 
tagonist. ITe instantly niouiued a flesh horse, 
tlie gift of the governor of Palmyra, and pushed 
forwaids to the front of the battle. “ Hepo’-e 
“ yourself for a moment,” said his friend Derar, 
“ and permit me to supply your place . you are 
“ fatigued \Nith fighting with tl.is dog.” ‘‘ O 
“ Derar !’’ replied the indefatigable Saracen, 
“ we shall rest in the world to come. lie that 
“ labours to-day shall rest to-monow.” With 
the same unabated ardour, Caled answered, en- 
countered, and vanquislied a second champion ; 
and the heads of his two capti\es, who refused 
to abandon their religion, were indignantly 
hurled into the mid''t of the city. The event of 
some general and partial actions reduced tlie 
Damascenes to a closer defence : Imt a mes- 
senger whom tlicy dropped from the wails, re* 
turned w ith the promise of speedy and powerful 
succour, and their tumultuous joy conveycii the 
intelligence to the camp of tlie Arabs. After 
some debate it "as resolved l>y the generals to 
raise, or rather to suspend, the siege of Damas- 
cus, till they had given battle to the forces of 
the emperor. In the retreat, Caled w'ould 
have chosen the more perilous station of the 
rear-guard; lie modestly yiehled to the wishes 
of Aim Obeidah, But in the hour of danger 
he dew to the rescue of his compaiiioti, wlio 
was rudely pressed by a sally of six thousand 
horse and ten thousand foot; and few among 
the Christians could relate at Damascus the eir- 
cuinstancfs of their defeat. T!ie impoitaiuv of 
the contest recpilred the junetlon »'f tl:e -Sa.a- 
cens, who were disptiscd on the frontKis ‘-f 
Syria and Palestine; and I ' hall traiiscnhe one 
of the circulai niamhitcs which was addressed to 
Anirou, the future conqueror of Egypt. “ In 
the name of tlie mo-«t merciful Crotl • from Ca- 
“ le<l to Amrou, liealth and happines-*. Know 
that thy brethren tlie AFoslems design to 
march to Ai 2 nadin, w here tlicre is an army 
of seventy thousand Greeks, who purpose to 
“ come against us, that t/icf/ matj €3(in'j.\ai>h the 
of (rod ivUh thi’ir mouthb } but Hod pro- 
‘Hserret/i hU light in spite of th^ injideh.^^ As 
“ ^oon thereh’re as this letter of mine shall be 
“ delivered to thy liaiuls, come with tho'^e that 
“are with thee to Aiznadin. where thou sbalt 
“ find us, if it please the most I igli God.” The 
summons was cheeifullv o!>e\ed ; ami the' fortv- 
fi>e thousand Aloslems who met llie same 
day, on tlie same spiit, ascnlied to tlie ble-'si’ig c'f 
Piovidence the v (Rets of tiieir activity and 

IWttio uf .Vbout four >ear> .ilKr the tii- 
umphs of tile Peisian war, tlie le- 
Juii 13. pose of Ileiaclius and the empne 
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was attain disturbed by a new enemy, the power 
of win-., religion was more strongly felt th<in it 
was cltarlv understood by the Christians of the 
East. In hl-s pal. ice of Constantinople or An- 
tioth, tie is aw.d.eiKd b\ t! invasion of Syria, 
the loss of I’os-a, and the danger of IXimascus. 
An anny of seventy thousaiul veteinns, or new 
levies, w.is assembled at Heins or Emesa, under 
the command t.f bis Weidaii;"" and 

the.se tiooiJs. consisting chhily of Cavahy. might 
be indiilbre-ntly stvled either .S\rians, or Cneeks, 
or Homans* fium the place of tlieir 

birth or vvartarc; 6'rtvA>\ from the leligion and 
language of their sovereign ; and Jhonans, from 
the proud ajipellation which was still profaned 
by the successors of Constantine. On the plain 
of Aiznadin, as Werdan rode on a white mule 
decorated with gold chains, and surrounded 
with ensigns and standards, he was surprised 
by the near ajqiroach of a fierce and naked 
wanior. who lu.d undertaken to view the state 
of the enemy. The adventurous valour of 
Derar was iiispi/ed. and has perh.ips been 
adoined, by the enthusiasm of las age and 
country. The hatred of the Cliristians, the love 
of spoil, and the contempt of danger, were the 
ruling passions of the audacious Saracen ; and 
the prospect of instant death could never shake 
his religious confidence, or ruffle the calmness 
of Ins resolution, or even suspend the frank and 
martial pleasantry of ins humour. In the most 
hopeless enterprises, he was bold, and prudent, 
and fortunate ; after innumerable liazards, after 
Ivcing tiiricc a prisoner in the hands of the infi- 
dels. he still suivived to relate the achievements, 
and to enjoy the icvvarJ''. uf the Svrian con- 
(jucst. On this occasion, hi' -ingle lance rnain- 
taiiicd a living fight against tbiitv Hom.ms, who 
v.cie dvtaclieil hv \Vc-idan : n.nd after killing or 
ui. horsing scveutcoii of tlxir number, Derar 
loturucd in '^aftty to Ifis .ppliuding brethren. 
When his rashne-s wa*i m.Uilv censured by the 
general, he excused liimieli with the simplicity 
of a soldier. “ Nay,' said Derar, “ I did not 
begin fir-t but they came out to take me, 
“and 1 was afiaid that God should sec me 
“ turn my back ; and indeed I fought in good 
“ earnest, and witliout doubt God assisted me 
“ against them ; and liad I not been apprehen- 
“ sive of disobeying your orders, I should not 
“ liave come away as I did; and I perceive 
“already that they will fall into our hands.” 
In the presence of both aimies, a venerable 
Greek advanced from the ranks with a liberal 
oiler of pcv.ee; and the dcp.utuie of the Sara- 
cens woultl h.ive been pmvliased by a gift to 
each sohlicr, of a turban, a rt.be, and a piece of 
gold; ten rulu s and an liuiulred pieces to their 
Itad.or; one bundled rult.'i and a thoiisaml 
pieces to the Caliph. A '•lailj of indiijnatiou 
expiesseil the* refu-.d ol ( .Jv.d. Ac Christian 
“ dog's, \ou know vvcur option . the Koran, the 
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tribute, or tlie swortl. We are a i)eople 
“ whose deli^:;Iit is in war, ratlier than in peace; 
“and we despise your pitiful alms, since ^\e 
“ shall he speedily masters of your wealth, 
“ \our families, and \our persons.” Notwith- 
standing tliis apparent disdain, he was deeply 
conscious of the public danger: those who had 
oeen in Persia, and had seen the armies ot 
Chosroes, confessed that they never beheld a 
more formidable array. From the superioiity 
of the enemy, the artful Saracen derived a fresh 
incentive of courage- “ ^uu see bettwe you,” 
said lie, “ the united force of the Romans ; \ou 
“ cannot hope to escape, i)ut you m.iy conquer 
Syria in a single day. Tile event depends on 
“ Jour discipline and patience. Reserve your- 
“ selves till the evening. It was in tlie evening 
“ that the prophet was accustomed to van- 
“ (]i.ish.” During two successive engagements, 
111-, temperate firmness sustained the darts ol 
the enemy, and the murmurs of his troojis. At 
length, when the spirits and quivers of the 
adverse line were almost exhausted, Caled gave 
the signal of onset and \ictoiy. The remains 
of the Imperial army fled to Antioch, or Cai- 
sarea. or Damascus; and the death of four 
hundred and seventy I\Io-,Iems was compensated 
by the opinion that they had sent to liell above 
fifty tliousand of tlie iufukds. The spoil was 
inestimable; many banneis and crosses of gold 
and silver, precious stones, silver and gold 
ciiains, and innumerable suits of tlio richest 
armour and apparel. The general distribution 
was postponed till Damascus sliould be taken ; 
but the seasonable supply of arms became the 
instrument of new victories. The glorious in- 
telligence was transmitted to the throne of t!»c 
caliph ; and the Arabian tribes, the coldest or 
most hostile to the prophet’s mission, were eager 
and importunate to share the liarvest of .Syria. 
Thp \Tdn tidings were carried to 

ni'irn i.. D.imasCus hv the speeil of grief ami 
itiA.us. iiiiiahtt'uits belield 

from tlieir walls the return of the heroes of Ai/- 
nadin. Aninni led the v.tn at the heail of nine 
thousand horse the fiands of tlie Saracens suc- 
ceedftl eacii other iii foriniil.ildc review; 'uul 
the re.ir was closed by Cdtd in per-on, v\iili the 
standard of the hLuk ta^lc. 'I’o the .ictivity of 
Derar he iutnisfeil the commission v)f }>.ifroiiiig 
round the city with two thousand hoise. of 
sconriiig the plain, and of iniciceptiiig .ili suc- 
cour or iiiteiligeuco. I'he rest of the Ar.ihi.m 
iliiifs were fixed in tlj..ir respective stitiiuis 
before the seven getes of Damascus; and the 
siege was renewed w itii fic-h vigour and confi- 
dence. The art, the l.iliour, the iniiit.irv engint-s, 
of the Greeks and Romans are seldom to be 
fouml in the simple, though successful, oper- 
ations of the S.iracens : it v\as sutlicieut for them 
to invest a city witii aims, rather tlian with 
trenches ; to re}’el the sallies of the besieged ; to 
attempt a stratagem or an assault ; or to expect 
the progressof famineand discontent. Damascus 
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would have acquiesced in the trial of Aiznarlin, 
as a final and jiereirqitory sentence between the 
emperor and the caliph ; her courage was rekin- 
dled by the example and authority of Thomas, 
a noble Greek, illustrious in a private condition 
l>v' the alliance ol Ileraclius. liie tumult and 
iriumiuation of the night proclaimed the design 
of tlie morning sally; and the Christian hero, 
who aficctcd to despise the enthusiasm of the 
Arabs, employed the resource of a similar super- 
stition. At the principal gate, in the sight of 
both armies, a lofty crucifix was erected; the 
bisliop, with his clergy, accompanied the march, 
and laid the volume of the New ’Testament 
before tlie image of Jesus ; and the contending 
parties were scandalised or edified by a prayer, 
th.it the Son of God would defend his servants 
and vindicate his truth. The battle raged with 
incessant fury ; and the dexterity of Thomas, 
an Incomparable archer, was fatal to the boldest 
S.iracens, till their death was revenged by a 
female heroine. The wife of Aban, who had 
followed him to the holy war, embraced her 
expiring husband. “ Happy,” said she, “ happy 
“ art thou, my dear : thou art gone to thy Lord 
“ who joined us together, and then parted 
“us asunder. I will revenge thy death, and 
“ endeavour to tlie utmost of iny power to come 
“to the place where thou art, because I love 
“ thee. Henceforth shall no man ever touch 
“ me more, for I liave dedicated myself to the 
“ service of Goil.” Without a groan, witliout a 
tear, slie washed tlie corpse of her husband, and 
buried him witli tlie usual rites. Then grasping 
the manly weapons, wliich in her native land 
she was accustomed to wield, the intrepid widow 
of Aban sought tlie place where hU murderer 
fought in the thickest of the battle. Her fiist 
arrow pleiced tlie hand of hi-i standard-bearer: 
her second wounded Thomas in the eye ; and the 
f.iinting Christians no longer beheld their ensign 
or their leader. A’et the generous champion of 
Dam.iseus refused to witiidraw to his palace: 
liis wound was dressed on the rampart; the fight 
wa-, continued till the evening; and the Syrians 
rested on theirarni''. In the silence of the night, 
the "ign.il was given by a stu>ke on the guat 
hell ; the g.ites weie tlirowii open, and each gate 
(U .fluiged an impetuous eoluinn on the sle<.piiig 
cani[) of the Saracens. C aled was the tirst in 
aini'. ; at tlie head of four hundred horse he flew 
to ti'c post of danger, and the tears trickled (low n 
his iron cheeks, as he uttered a fervent ejacula- 
tion ; O God ^ vvho never sleepest, look iiptni 
“ thy servants, and do not deliver them into the 
“ h.inds of their enemies.” The valour and vic- 
tory of Thomas was arrested by the presence of 
the Sh'ord af Gml i with the knowledge of tlie 
peril, tlie 5 fosletns recovered tiieir ranks, and 
charged the assailants in tlie flank and rear. 
.After the loss of thousands, the Christian gener.J 
retreated with a sigli of despair, and the pursuit 
of the Saracens was checked by tlie military en- 
gines of the riuiqiait. 
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Tiiecit;is “‘‘g® seventy days,so 

tiktn hV^ the patience, and perha]^ the provi- 
cai'imiauon. sioiis, of tlic Damascenes were ex- 
Pausted ; and tlie bravest of their 
cliiefs submitted to the hard dictates of necessity. 
In the occurrences of peace and war, tliey had 
been taugiit to dread the fierceness of Caled, and 
to re\ere the mild virtues of Abu Obeidah. At 
the hour of midnight, one liunt^d chosen de- 
puties of tlie clergy and people were introduced 
to the tent of that venerable commander. He 
received and dismissed them with courtesy. 
They returned with a written agreement, on the 
faith of a companion of Mahomet, that all hosti- 
lities should cease ; that the voluntary emigrants 
might depart in safety, with as much as they 
could carry away of their efiVets; and that the 
tributary subjects of the caliph should enjoy their 
lands and houses, with the use and possession of 
se^on churches. On these terms, the most re- 
sj)cctal)le hosi^ages, and the gate nearest to Ids 
camp, were delivered into his hands: his soldiers 
imitated the moderation of tluir chief ; and he 
enjoyed the submissive gratitude of a people 
whom he had rescued from destruction. Rut 
the success of the treaty had relaxed tlieir vigil- 
ance, and in the same moment the opposite 
quarter of the city was betrayed and taken by 
assault, A party of an hundred Arabs had 
opened the eastern gate to a more inexorable 
foe. “ No quarter,” cried the rapacious and 
sanguinary Caled, “ no quarter to the enemies 
“ of the Ijord his trumpets sounded, and a 
torrent of Christian blood was poured down the 
streets of Damascus. ^Vhen he reached the 
church of St. IVlary, lie was astonished and pro- 
voked by tlie peaceful aspect of his companions ; 
their swords were in the scabbard, and tluy were 
surrounded by a multitude of priests and monk'.. 
Abu Obeidah saluted the general ; “ Gotl,” said 
he, “ has delivered the city into my iiands I'v 
way of surrender, and has saved the believers 
“ the trouble of fighting.” “ And am I not.” 
replied the indignant Caled, am / n(»t the 
“ lieutenant of tiie commander of the faithful? 
“ Have I not taken the city by storm ? The un- 
“ believers shall peri-'h by the sword. Fall on.” 
Tile huiigr}" and cruel Arabs w ould have olieyed 
the welcome command ; and Damascus was lost, 
if the benevolence of Abu Obeidah liad not been 
sup])orted by a decent and dignified firmness. 
TIirov\i:sg himself between the trembling citizens 
and tlie most e.igcr of the h.irbarians. bcadjuiid 
them by the holy name of God to respect his 
promise, to suspend their fury, and to w.iit the 
detennination of their chiefs. The chiefs ittirtd 
into the churdi of St. !Mary ; and after .1 vehe- 
ment debate, Calvil suhnuttcvl In some measuie 
to the reas'Mi ami :iul!i<nity of liis c«ilKague ; 
who urged the sai'clity of .1 eiiveiiant. tlie ad- 
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vantage as well as tlie honour which the Moslems 
would derive from the punctual perfonnaiice of 
their word, and the obstinate resistance which 
they must encounter from tlie distrust and 
despair of the rest of the Syrian cities. It was 
agreed that the sword sliould be sheathed, that 
the part of Damascus whicli had Marciukred to 
Abu Obeidah should be immediately entitled 
to the benefit of his capitulation, and tliat the 
final decision should be referied to the justice 
and wisdom of the call}Ih.'’i A large majority 
of the people accepted the terms of toleration 
and tribute ; and Damascus is still peopled by 
twenty thousand Christians. But the valiant 
Tliomas, and the freeborn patriots who had 
fought under his banner, embraced the alter- 
native of poverty and exile. In the adjacent 
meadow, a numerous encampment w'as formed 
of priests and laymen, of soldiers and citizens, 
of women and children: they collected, with 
j haste and terror, their most piecious moveables ; 
and abandonetl with loud lamentatii'iis, or silent 
anguish, their native homes, and the pleasjmt 
banks of the Fharphar. The inllexihle soul of 
Caled was not touched by tlie sjicctacle of their 
distress; be disputed with the Damascenes the 
property of a magazine of corn ; endeavoured to 
exclude the garrison from the benefit of the 
treaty; consented with reluctance that each of 
the fugitives should arm himself with a sword, 
or a lance, or a bow ; and sternly declared, that, 
after a respite of tliree days, they might he pur- 
sued and treated as the enemies of tlie ^Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth pur^ua.fthe 
completed the ruin of the exiles of HAmascenti^. 
Damascus. A nobleman of the city, of the 
name of Jonas,^*- was betnithed to a wealthy 
maiden ; but her paieiils delayed the consum- 
mation of hi-s nuptials, and their daughter was 
jKTsiuuled to e'.cape with the man whom sheTuid 
chosen They corrupted the nightly watchmen 
of the gate Kei'au : the lover, who led the way, 
was encompassed I y a sfjuaelron of Arabs; but 
bis exclamation in the Greek tongue, “ the bird 
“ is taken,” admonished his mistress to hasten 
her return. In the presence of Caled. and of 
death, the unfortunate Jonas professed liis belief 
in one God. and his apostle Mahomet ; and con- 
tinued, till the Season of his martyrdom, to 
discharge the duties of a brave and sincere ^lu- 
sulman. AVhen the city was taken, he flew to 
the ironasterv, where Eiulociahad taken refiige: 
but the lover was forgotten ; the api)state was 
scorned ; she preferred her religion to her coun- 
try ; and the justice of Caled, thougli deaf to 
nurev. rcfusi'd to ditain by foice a male or fe- 
male inhabitant nf Daina'-cus. Four days was 
tiic general contined to the city l)y the (»l)ligatioii 
; of the treaty, and the urgtuit cares of his new 
I coiupiest. His appetite fc-r blood and rapine 
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would have ]>een extin ’:in“'}ied by the hopeless 
computation of time and distance; but he lis- 
tened to the importuuitie', of Jonas, who assured 
})im that the weaiy fugitives might yet be over- 
taken. At the head of four thousand horse, in 
the disguise of Chiistian Arabs, Caled under- 
took tile pursuit. They halted only for the mo- 
ments of prayer ; and their guide had a perfect 
knowledge of the country. For a long way the 
footsteps of the Damascfties were plain and con- 
spicuous: they vanished on a sudden; hut the 
Saracens were comforted by the assurance that 
the caravan liad turned aside into the mountmns, 
and must speedily fall into their hands. In tra- 
versing the ndges of the Liiiauus, they endured 
intolerable iiardships, and the sinking spirits of 
the veteran fanatics w’ere supported and cheered 
by tlie uncoiKjuerable ardour of a lover. From 
a peasant of the country they were informed, that 
the emperor iiad sent orders to the colony of 
exiles to pursue without delay the road of the 
sea-coast, and of Constantinople ; apprehensive, 
perhaps, that the soldiers and people of Antioch 
might be discouraged by the sight and the story 
of their sulferings. The S<iracons were comlucted 
through the territories of Gabala' ^ and Laodi- 
cea, at a cautious distance from the walls of the 
cities ; the rain was incessant, the night was 
dark, a single mountain separated them from the 
Roman army ; and Calcd, ever anxious for tlie 
safety of hU brethren, whispered an ominous 
dream in the car of his companion. Witli tlie 
dawn of day, the prospect again cleared, and 
they saw before them, in a pleasant valley, the 
tents of Damascus. After a short interval of 
repose and prayer, Caled divided his cavalry into 
four squadrons, committing the 6rst to bis faith- 
ful Derar, and resening the lau for Iiimsclf. 
They successively rushed on the promiscuous 
multitude, insufficiently provided with arms, and 
already vanquished by sorrow- and fatigue. Ex- 
cept a captive who was pardoned and dismissed, 
the Arabs enjoyed the sati-^faction of believing 
that not a Christian of either sex escaped the 
iilge of tlKir ciniettrs, 'I'lie gold aiid silver of 
Dunascus was sc.iftored o\er the camp; and a 
royal wardrobe of three hundred load of ^ilk 
might clothe an army of nake<i barlMrians. In 
the tumult of the battle, Jun.as suu-.:iit an<l found 
the object of his pursuit ; but her -entment 
was inilamod by the l.i-t act of M*. neilidy ; and 
as Eudocia strugAed in I .■> I'aHful embraces, 
she struck a dagitr to lier jie.ut. Another fe- 
male, the widow of Thojiia". and the real or 
suj)posLd daughter of Heracliu-,, was spared and 
released without a ransom- but tl'e gonerosifv 
of Caled was the elfect of lus contempt; and i 
the haughty Saracen iii'-uited. by a meN^ago of 
defiance, the tliroue of ibe Ca'sars. ( altd h.ul 
penetrated above an Imndred and liftv miles 


into the heart of the Roman pro%ince: here- 
turned to Damascus with tlie same secrecy and 
speed. On the accession of Oinar, the S/rord "f 
Gad was removed from tlie command; but the 
caliph, who blamed the rashnc^s, was compelled 
to applaud the vigour and conduct, of the enter- 
prise. 

Another expedition of the con- ^ 

- ta *11 n Fairof Al>\la. 

querors or Damascus will equally 

display their avidity and their contempt for the 
riches of the piesent world. They were in- 
formed that the produce and manufactures of 
the country were annually collected in the fair 
of Abyla,'5^ about thirty miles from the city; 
that tlie cell of a devout hermit was visited at 
the same time by a multitude of pilgrims ; and 
that the festival of trade and superstition would 
be ennobled by the nuptials of tlie daughter of 
the governor of Tripoli. Abdallah, the son of 
Jaafar, a glorious and holy maityr, undertook, 
with a banner of five hundred horse, the pious 
and profita()Ie commission of despoiling the in- 
fidels. As he approached the fair of Abyla, he 
was astonished by tlie report of the mighty con- 
course of Jews and Christians, Greeks and Ar- 
menian-,, cf natives of Syria and of strangers of 
Egy[)t, to the number of ten thousand, liesides 
a guard of five thousand horse that attended 
the person of the bride. The Saracens paused : 

For my owm part,” said Abdallah, “ I dare 

not go back : our foe.s are many, our danger is 
“ great ; but our reward is splendid and secure, 
“ either in this life or in the life to come, Let 
a every man, according to his inclination, ad* 

vance or retire.” Not a Musulman deserted 
his standard. ‘‘Lead the way,” said Abdallah 
to iiis Christian guide, “and you shall see what 
“ the companions of the prophet can perform.” 
Tliey charged in five squadrons; but after the 
first advantage of tlie siuqirise, they were encom- 
passed and almost overw helmed by the multitude 
of their enemies ; and their valiant band is fan- 
cifully compared to a w bite spot in the skin of a 
black camel.'’* About the hour of sunset, wJien 
their w capons dropped from their hands, w lien 
they panted on the verge of eternity, they disco- 
vered an approaching cloud of ilu't, they heard 
(he Welcome souhlI ot tlie and tliev’soon 
t perc^us*! the standard of Calc-d, who flew- to 
t!r-ir rebet with the utmost speed of his cavalry. 
The Chiistian- were broken by his attack, and 
sL.!i:;htsre<I in their fight, as far as the river of 
Jripoli, They left behind tliem the various 
ricIiL', ot the fair ; the merchandises that were 
exposed tor sale, the money tliat was brought for 
purcha-e, the gay decorations of the nujitials, 
and the governor’s daughter, witJi forty of licr 
female attemiant'^. Tlie fruits, provisions, and 
furniture, the money, plate, and jewels, were di- 
ligently laden on the backs of horses, asses, and 
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I am bnj.ler than Mr. Ocklev Irol 1. p. -who dares not 

m-ert thi-. hcuratiTe eirrev...i'i i.i'the t< xt, though he observes in a 
tnu-tnml n.rfe, fhit the Arabians often borrow their similes from that 
u^etiil and funihar aniin.al. The rciii-dter may be e-iually famuub in 
the the Lt Iwa.ri. 
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nuiles ; aiul the holy Jobber', i eturned in triomph 
DainascLis, The hcnuit, alKr ti slujrt and 
aomy coiitrover‘'\ \\ itli C’aled, detlined tlie crown 
ot' ir.ai tyrJoni, aiul was left abve in the bolitary 
bCtne oh bioo<.l ajid (le\ astution. 

s.c'r-cfKc- Syiia,''" one oh tlie countries tliat 

h'ui--; have been improved by the most 
a r-..--,. Quily clihivation, is not unworthy 
oh the ])referei3ce.^^ The heat of the climate ib 
tempered by the vicinity of tlie sea and moun- 
tains, by the plenty of wood and water; and the 
protluce of a fertile soil afforels the subsistence, 
and encourages the propagation, of nten and 
animals. From the age of David to that of 
Heracllus, the country was overspread with an- 
cient and flourishing cities ; the inhabitants w^re 
numerous and wealthy; and, afte*r tlie slow 
ravage of despotism and sujjcrstition, afteT the 
recent calamities of the Persian war, Syjia eould 
sMll attMct and reward the raj>acious tribes of 
the ile^ert. A 'plain, of ten davs journey, fioin 
Damascus to Aleppo and Aiuioth, is wateud, 
on the western side, by tljc winding tanirse of 
the Orontes. The lulls of Libanus and Anti- 
Liljanus ate plaiited fioin noith to south, be- 
tween the Oiontes and the Alediterranean ; and 
the epitiiet of hih'/ow (Ccelesyiia) was applied to 
a long and fiuitftd valley, which is confined in 
the same direction by the two ridges of snowy 
mountains.''' Among the cities, which are enu- 
merated Ijy Greek and Oriental names in the 
geography and conquest of Sviia, we may dis- 
tinguijh Emevior Hems, Heiiopidib or Ba ilbec, 
the foiiner as the metiopolis of the plain, the 
latter as the capital of the v.diey. Viuiei the 
last of the Ctwsurs, they weie strong and ])Opu- 
lous the turrets glittered fiom af.ir . an ample 
space was covired with public and pii'ate build- 
ings ; and the' citizens vwre illustrious by tlieir 
spirit, or at lea-5t liy their pride ; by their riches, or 
at least In their luxury. In the days of paganism, 
both Emesa and Heliopolis were aihlicted to the 
worship of Baal, or the sun ; but the decline of 
thtir siipeistitioii and splendour has beer marked 
by a singular variety of fortune. Not a ^v^■tige 
remains of the temple of Emesa, wJdeh was 
equalled in poetic style to the summits of mount 
Libanus,''^ while the ruins of Baalbec, invisi]>le 
to the writers of antiquity, excite the curiosity 
and wonder of the European traveller."* The 
measure of the temple is two hundred feet in 
Icnctli, and one hundred in bre.idth ; tlie front is 
adorned with a double portico of eight columns; 
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fourteen may be counted on cither side ; and 
each column, fort\-five feet in height, is com- 
posed of three massy blocks of stone or marble. 
The pioportions and oj'iiaments of the Co- 
rinthian order express* the aiehitecture of the 
Greeks; but as Baalbec has never been the seat 
of a monarch, we are at a loss to conceive how 
the expense of tliese magniticent structures 
could be supplied by private or numicipal liber- 
ality."- From the coiupie-'t of Dama-'Cus tlie 
Saracens proceeded to ilelmpulis and Emesa : 
but I shall decline the repetition of the sallies 
and combats which have been already shown on 
a larger scale. In the prosecution of the war, 
llieir policy was not less effectual than their 
swoid. By shoit and separate truces they dis- 
solved the union of the enemy; accustomed the 
Syrians to compare their friendship with their 
enmity; familiarised the idea of their language, 
religion and manners; and exhausted by clan- 
destine purcliasc, the magazines and arsenals of 
the titles which they returned to besiege. They 
aggravated tire ransom of the more wealthy, oi 
tlie more obstinate ; and Chulcis ahmewas taxed 
at five thousand ounces of gold, live thousand 
ounces of silver, two tliousand rol)es of .silk, and 
as many figs and olives as would load five thou- 
sand asses. But the terms of truce or capitula- 
tion were faithfully observed; and the lieutenant 
of the calipli, who had promised not to enter 
tlie walls of the captive Baalbec, remained tran- 
iph and immoveable in his tent till the jarring 
factions solicited the interposition of a foreign 
master. The coiKjuest of the plain and valley 
of Syria w,u aclucved in less tlian two years. 
Vet the commander of ilie faithful nproved the 
‘'lowne'-s of their pr ; and tlie Saracens, 
hvwaiang theii fault wiih lears of ia<ie and re- 
pentance. called aloud on their lIiilIs to lead 
them forth to tight the battles of the Louh In 
a recent action, under the wails of Emesa, an 
Arabian youth, the cousin of Caled, was heard 
aloud to exclaim, ** IMethinks I see tlie black-eyed 
girls looking upon me ; one of whom, should 
“ she appear in tiiis world, all mankind would 
die for love of her. And I see in the hand 
“ of one of them, an' handkerchief of green silk, 
“ and a cap of precious stones, and she beckons 
‘‘ me, and calls out, Come hither quickly, for 
I love thee.’’ AVith these w ords, charging the 
Christians, he made havoc wherever he went, 
till, observed at length by the governor of 
Hein«, he vv as struck through with a javelin. 

Tcmbii'^ !n rfrhim nitiritibas incola clans 
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iiatfieof It was incumbent on the Sjiracens 
exert the full powers of their 
November, valoiir mul enthusiasm against the 
forces of the emperor, who ^\as taught by re- 
peated losses, that tlie ro\ers of the desert had 
undeitaken, and would speedily achieve, a re- 
gular and ])ennanent conquest. From the pro- 
vinces of Europe and Asia, fourscore thousand 
soldiers were transported })y sea and land to 
Antiocli and Caesarea; the light troops of the 
army consisted of sixty thousand Chiistl.m Arabs 
of the tribe of Gassan. Under the b.inner of 
Jabalah, the last of their piinces, they marched 
in the van ; and it was a maxim of the Greeks, 
that, for the purpose of cutting diamond, a dia- 
mond was tlic most eflectu.il, Ileraclius with- 
held his person fro?n the dangois of the field; 
but his presumj^tion, or perliaps his despontlency, 
‘■uggested a peremptory order, that the fate of 
the province and the war should be decide<l by 
a single battle, TJie Syrians were attached to 
the shuulard of Rome and of the cross: but the 
no})le, the citizen, the peasant, were exasperated 
by tiic injustice and cruelty of a licentious host, 
wlio oppressed them as subjects, and despised 
them as strangers and aliens.'^ A report of 
these mighty preparations was conveyed to the 
Saracens in their camp of Emesa ; and the 
chiefs, though resolved to fight, assembled a 
council : the faith of Abu Obeidah would liave 
expected on the same spot the glory of martyr- 
dom ; the wisdom of Caled advised an honour- 
able retreat to the skirts of Palestine and Arabia, 
where they might await the succours of their 
friends, and the attack of the unbelievers. A 
speedy messenger soon returned from the throne 
of Medina, with the blessings of Omar and Ali, 
the prayers of the widows of the prophet, and a 
reinforcement of eight thousand Moslems. In 
their way they overturned a detachment of 
Greeks, and when they joined at Yermnk the 
camp of their i)rethrcn, they found the pleasing 
inteUi:;once. th.at Caled had already defeated and 
scattered t!io Christian Arab-, of ihe tribe of 
G tNx.an. In the n-Jghhuurhoud of Bo->ra, the 
springs of mount Hermon de'Ccncf in a torrent 
to the plain of Decap(’!i^, or t- n cities; and the 
Hieromax, a name nhieli ha*. bCvM corrupted to 
YeiTnuk, is h^-it after a short cour e in the lake 
ot Tiberias. '■* Tiie banks (>t thi*. «>b*'Crire stream 
Were illu'.tratefl by a long .and bloo<l\ et;counter. 
On tlii'i momentous <-cca,ioii. tlie jji.fdic voiee, 
and the modesty of Aim Obeidah. restored the 
command to the most (hsi-r\ing of rJ)e IMoshms. 
Caled assumed his st.itiun in tiic front, Jiis col- 
league was posted in the rear, rln.t tlie di'.order 
of the fugitives might be checked by his veneiahie 


aspect and the sight of tlic yellow banner which 
Mahomet had displayed before the walls of 
Chaibar. Tiie last line was occupied by the 
sij»ter of Derar, with the Arabian women who 
had ciiJistc<l in this liolv' \\ar, who were ac- 
customed to wield the bow and tlie lance, and 
' wlio ijj a moment of capti\ify had defended, 
against the uncircumcised ravisiicrs, tbeir chas- 
tity’ and religion.'^ The exhoitation of tJje 
generals was brief and forcible : “ Paradise is 
‘‘ before you, the devil and hell-fire in your 
“ rear.” Yet such was the weight of the Homan 
cavalry', tliat the right v^dng of the Arabs vsas 
broken and separated from the main body’. 
Thrice did they retreat in disorder, and thrice 
w'ere they <lriven back to the charge by the re- 
proaches and blows of the vvcimen. In the 
intervals of action, Abu Obeidah visited the 
tents of Ins brethren, prolonged their rejiose by 
repeating at once the prayers of two clilVerent 
hours; bound up their wounds with his own 
hands, and administered the comfortrible reflec- 
tion, that the infidels partook of their sufFeriugs 
without partaking of their reward. Four thou- 
f-aiid and thirty of the ^Moslems vverc buried in 
the fieUl of battle ; and the skill of tlic .Armenian 
archers enabled seven hundred to boast that tliey 
Jiad lo*.t an eye in that ineritoiious service. Tlie 
veterans of the Syiian war acknowledged that it 
was the liardcst and most doubtful of the days 
which tliey h.id seen. Hut it was likewise the 
most decisive: many thousands of the Greeks 
and Syrians fell liy the swords of the Arabs; 
many were slaughtered, after the defeat, in th.e 
woods and mountains ; many, by mistaking the 
ford, were drowned in the waters of tlie Yer- 
muk ; and however the loss may be magnified,"'’ 
the Christian writers confess and bewail the 
bloody punishment of their sins.77 Manuel, tlie 
Roman general, was either killed at Damascus, 
or took refuge in the monastery of mount Sinai, 
An exile in the Hyzantine court, Jabalah la- 
mtnfod the manners of Arabia, and Jiis unlucky 
preference of the Christian cause. 
once ii'clinoil to the prufcs'.icni of Islam ; hat in 
the pih;utn.ig,‘ of M.rca, .Lib.il.di wa*. pro\ukL'd 
to s+jiko one of hi', hiethren. and fLd w ith ama^e- 
inentti''-rt the '-tern and eryaal justiccof thccalinh. 

*1 iie MLf<>ii(Uir> Saracens enjened at Dania'^cus 
a montli id plea^-ure anil repose: the spoil was 
divjucd by tiio di-cretion of Ahu Obeidah: an 
equal sliare was allotted to a soldier and to liis 
hoiNC, and a double portion was re'^erved for the 
noble coursers of the Ar ibiau brib'd. 

After the battle of Vcrniuk, the 
Romm army no longer npp'enred iu 
the held; and the Saracens might 
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securely cliooso among the fortified tov.ns of 
S}ria, the first object of their attack. They 
consulted the caliph ^^hether they should mart!) 
to Ca‘sarea or Jerusalem ; and the advice of All 
determined the iuimediate siege of the latter. 
U’o a profaiie eye, Jerusalem v^as the first or 
second capital of I’alcstine ; but after Mecca 
and Medina, it was revered and visited by the 
devout Moslems, as the temple of the Holy 
Land which had been sanctified by the reve- 
lation of Moses, of Jesus, and of Mahomet 
himself. The son of Abu Sophian was sent 
with five thousand Arabs to try the first ex- 
pel iment of surprise or treaty ; but on the 
eleventh day, tlie tow n was invested by the 
whole force of Abu Obeidah. Fie addressed the 
custt)mary summons to the chief commanders 
and people of ‘‘ Ilealtli and happiness 

to every one that follows the right \va\ ! We 
‘‘ reejuire of you to testify that there is hut oue 
‘‘ God, and that Maliomet is his apostle. If 
yon refuse* tliis, consent to pay tribute, and be 
“ under us fortiiwith. Otherwise I shall biing 
“ men against }ou who love death better than 
“ you do tlie drinking of wine or eating hog’s 
“ flesh. Nor will I ever stir from you, if it 
“ please God, till I have destroyed those that 
figlit for you, and made slaves of your cliil- 
‘‘ dren." But the city was defended on every 
side by deep valleys and steep ascents; since the 
invasion of Svria, the walls and towers had been 
anxiously restored; tlio bravest of the fugitives 
of Yerniuk liad stopped in the nearest place of 
refuge ; and in the defence of the sepulchre of 
Christ, the natives and strangers might feel some 
sparks of the enthusiasm which *-o fiercely 
glowed in tlie honoms of the Sanicens. The 
siege of Jeruiulein lasted four months; not a 
day was lost without some action of sally or 
assault; the military engines incessantly plaved 
from the ramparts; and tlie inckmency of tlie 
winter was still more jiaiuful and destructive to 
the ,Vrabs. The Cliiistians yielded at letigtli 
to the perseverance of the bvsitgers. Thu pa- 
tiiarcii Sophronius appeareil on the walls, <uid 
by the voice of an interpreter deniandcd a con- 
ference. After a vain attempt to dissuade the 
lieutenant of the caliph from his impious enter- 
prise, he proposed, in the name of the people, a 
fair capitulation, with this extraordinary clause, 
that the articles of security sliouhl be ratified by 
the authority and presence of Omar himself. 
The question w^is debated in the coiiiicil of 3Ie- 
dina; the s.inctitv »)f the id.ice, and the advice 
of ^Vii, pcis.u<i<icd the caliph to gratify tlie 
wishes of his soldiers and eneniius; and the 
simplicit) of his journey is more illustrious tlmi 
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tlie royal pageants of vanity and oppression. 
The coiKjueiorof Persia and Syria was mounted 
on a red camel, which carried, besitles his 
jierson, a bag of corn, a bag of dates, a wooden 
dish, and a luatliern bottle of water. Wherever 
he halted, the conqiany, without distinction, was 
invited to partake of his homely fare, and the 
repast was consecrated by the prayer and ex- 
hortation of the commander of the faithful.''*^ 
But in this expedition or pilgrimage, his power 
was exercised in the administration of justice : 
lie reformed the licentious polygamy of the 
Arabs, relieved the tributaries from extortion 
and cruelty, and chastised the luxury of the 
Saracens, l)y despoiling them of their rich 
silks, and dragging them on their faces in the 
dirt. VtJicn he came within sight of Jerusalem, 
tlie caliph cried with a loud voice, “ God is 
“ victoriou',. O Lord, give us an easy con- 
“ quc'.t;” and. jiitching his tent of coarse luiir, 
calmly seated himself on the ground. After 
sighing the capitulation, he entered tlie city 
without fear or precaution; and courteously 
discoursed with the patriarch concerning its re- 
ligious anti<juities.'’i Sophronius bowed before 
his new master, and secretly muttered, in the 
words of Daniel, “ The abomination of deso- 
iation is in the holy place.” At the hour of 
praver they stood together in the church of the 
llesurrection ; but the caliph refused to perfonn 
Ills devotions, and contented himself with prav- 
ing on the steps of the churcli of Constantine*. 
To the patriarch lie disclosed his prudent and 
honourable motive. “ Had I vielded,” said 
Omar, “ to your request, the jloslems of a 
“ future age would have infringed tlie tietuy 
“ luukr colour of imitating my exaii pie.” By 
his comniaml the gioiind of the temple of So- 
ioinon was \ne\'aud for the fouiaLuiou of a 
mo'.ili,'" and, during a U'liknce (.f tvii d.iy-., 
he regulated tlie piX'eut and tutuie state of his 
Svrt.in conquests. Medina migiit lie* ji-alous, 
le-Nt theculiph siiould be ikudueil by the s^ineiuy 
of Jerusalem or the beauty of Damascus; her 
ap\)rekeusioi\s were dispelled by lus prompt atiel 
voluntary return to the tomb of the apostle.'*^ 

To achieve what vet reniAiued 
of the Svrian war, the caliph had and'Atit,»x.h. 
Ibnned two separate armies; a 
chose*!! iletachniL-nt, under Amrou ar.ti Yeyid, 
was left in the camp of Palestine; while the 
larger divirion, under the standaid of Abu 
Obeidah and Caled, maiched away tvi the math 
against Antioch and Akppo. Tiie* latter of 
these, the Beia*a of the Ciiecks^ was m»t vet 
illustrious us the capital of a province or a 
kingdom ; iviid the inluibitauts, b) amieipating 
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their subiiiE'^ion niij pleading tlieir poverty, ob- 
t lined a moderate coinpo-iition for tlieir li^cs 
and religion. But the c.l^tle of Aleppo, dis- 
tinct fioi'i ihc city, stood erect on a lofty arti- 
licla! mound: the sides were sharpened to a 
piecipice, and faeeil with freestone; and the 
bieadtli of the ditch miglit be fiUfd with water 
fioin the neighbouring spiings. After the loss 
of three thousand men, the garrison was still 
ct|ual to the defence ; and Youhiiina, their 
valiant and hereditary chief, had murdered his 
1)1 other, an holy monk, for daring to pronounce 
the name of peace. In a siege of four or five 
montlis, the haidost of the Suian war, great num- 
bers of the Siraceiis were killed and wouiidesl ■ 
their removal to tlie dist.ince* of a mile coidd 
nut •'oduce the vigilance of Youkinna ; nor 
could the Ciiristiaiis be terrilied by the exe- 
cution of thue liundred captives, whom they 
belicaded before tiic castle wall. The silence, 
and at length the complaints, of Abu Ohe-idah 
informed the caliph that tluir hope and patience 
were con-'Umed at the foot of tlli^ impre'gnable 
fortress. “ I am variou'.ly alfecled,’’ replied , 
Omar, “ by the dilPcrence of your success; but : 
“ I charge you by no means to raise the siege ] 
“ of the castle. Your retieat would diminish 
tlie reputation of our arms, and encomage ! 
*• tlie iniidels to fall uj)on you on all suk >, ; 
** Roimnu before AUpi o till Ciod sh.Jl de- 
** termine the event, anti forage witii your horse 
“■round the adjacent country.” Tlie exhort- ' 
ation of the commander of the faitliAd was ■ 
fortified by a supply of volunteers from all 
the tribes of Arabia, who arrived in tlie camp 
on horses or camels. Among these was Dames, 
of a servile birtli, but of gigantic size, and in- 
trepid resolution. Tiie forty scvcntii day of 
his service he proposed, with only thirty men, to ! 
make an attempt on tiie castle. The experience \ 
and testimony of Cakd re';omm-nd(.d his olKr ; ‘ 
ami .\hu Oiieid.ih .'ulmoi i^ljLil bis brethren not 
to dc'tii'c tin- bas-Lr of Dames, since lie ' 

Im'11-m !f. ('(kiM be laliiKjiiI'.h file pub])e care, 
wdubl ciu‘*.;fii!ly s.. 1%^ umUt fbe baii.ur of tlie 
hla\c. His rU'-i :’i V' I' eov red by thoapjjca)- 
a’Uc of a 1 . f/c It ; ami t'- ' c.. -up i-f rile 611 ici is 
v'as piteluii al'.'Ui a b. i_nc fiom AIipp-). d iic 
tiiiitv adve’iiTou I s 1 ly 01 ami udi at tlic f-ut 
of the hill; and Dailies at length -uci ecdeal in 
bis eiiqunii.'-. thoU'.'h be wa-’ ]uov..ked l-v tl.e- 
i.znoiance' of bis (fie<.k cfotivt-. •• 0<'d cui'-e 
*• tbcvC dog'-, ’ said tbe ul.ii’ratc ,\K.b. *• w li it a 
“ sfraii'ic i'.iibiron-' Lingiaigc tlnv ” At 

the darb<.‘"t iioiir uf the nlgbr, Ju- •'i ded J’.c most 
ai'c’e’ssiidc lui'i,bt, wiikli be liad dillecnilv sui- 1 
vivcd. a j'bu'f whcic tbc stone- ucjc less eii’iie*, 1 
t'i llif slope less pi'rptiidicuhir. OJ the _u.ih| ie-ss 
vigilant. Seven of the- sti)ute-t Sarai eUi- niounte’d 
ou vaeh other’s shoulders, ajul tlie weight of the 

’ Ti't’ F’f r-i in in of T'I’ Tr >frr? in * v r 'U ti "* •'' ) | 

dv-' r’if- the f i'tU‘ • t -V U-i 51c’ M >r i.h<i t.ii ’ . » mi I , i • . i •! 

ful’iti I'l hi'^ht. .i pT'x'f, th' Fru’ Ji tr ” n. r. th "■ }» ) fl i 
n>*“ r V irnii jiie pi icf It i> tpiw ii ih’ 'i.i'l-t uf thf i iC' -.t p'l 
stre'-'cih, ■with a -irgle .iite, fhv > iri'n.t i, -I • iit '* 'i -tr • i " .. 

th, liitch h.ilf full Ilf >tai:riant witi r O hm,; -• "'e Ta^.n-iin, t. m. i 
p. no I’acis V, voi 11 p\ni p I'l;- ifce f”nres»e> <t th.iE.e-t 
arr ti' nn Enri'peMi «n*’ 

The ilate of the rorti}U£s,t of Vnt h, tiv the TraSs rif ««.r)iP 
iriponant'e Bt ci'n!5iai.’,.r the 'ti-- • *' "h- -wiir'a pi the thro' «?- 
e- • 'i V Ilf The'-phane* 'nth O, - i. ir- ..f . Tl. 'ifi n’ fh«* | v 

■jl fc..Uiacji, we il.Ali aetermpu, Ui ■■ < .1 ■ t* ■ ,ai • 


column was sustained on tlic bioad and siuewv 
back of the gigantic slave. The f<>rc'inost in this 
painful ascent could grasp and climb liic lowest 
part of the battlements; they silenflv stabbed 
and cast down the sentinels; and the thiitv iac- 
thren, rc])caiing a pioiis cjaculatit)n, “ O a])Ost!e 

of Hod, liclp and deliver us vvere sucees- 
! sivciy drawn up by tlio long folds of tiicir tur- 
j bans. AVith bold and cautious footsteps, Dames 
; explored tlie palace of the governor, who cele- 
I brated, in riotous merriment, the festival of his 
I deliverance. Fiom thence returning to his coin- 
' panions, he assaulted on tlie inside the entrance 
of the castle. They overpowered the guaid, 

' unbolted tiie gate, let down the drawbridge, and 
defended the narrow pass, till the arrival of 
I C'aied, with the dawn of day. relieved their 
I danger and assured their conquest. Youkinna, 

, a foimiflable foe, became an active and useful 
! proselyte; and the general of the Saracens ex- 
juessed his regard for the most huml)le merit, 
]>y det.iining the army at Alepjio till Dames 
was cuifcd of his honourable wounds. The ca- 
pital of Syria was still covered by the castle of 
Aazaz and the iron biidge of the Orontes. 
Affcr tlie loss of tho-c important jiusts, and the 
defeat of the last of the Roman armies, the 
luxury of Antioch trembled and obeyed. Her 

s. if.ty was Jaiisomed with three hundred tliou- 
sand pieces of gold ; i)iit the throne of the sne- 

t. 'ssois of Alexander, ihe scat of the Roman 
goveinment in the llast, which liad been deco- 
latcd by C..es,ir with the titles of free, and Iioiy, 
and inviolate, was degraded under the yoke of 
tliec.iliphs to the secondary rank of a piovincial 
tow n.*7 

In the life of Ilcraclius, the glo- 
ries of the Persian war are clouded 
on either hand by the disgrace and 
Weakness of his more early and his later days. 
When tlie successors of Mahomet unsheathed 
the sword of war and religion, he was astoni-hed 
at the boundless piospect of toil and dangt) ; 
his n.ature was indolent, nor could flit^ inlijia 
and fiigid age of the emi»eior be kiudlcii to a 
-ccond tdbrt. 'i’lie sense of shame, and tlie im- 
{'m! (minks of tlie iSwians, pi evented liis hasty 
d 'paituif fioni the stt ue of aclion ; but the hero 
w no m.ore ; .uni tlie loss of Uamascus and 
.Riu-alem. t!:e bloin'y fields of A]/.nadin and 
'1 einiuk, may l*o impiued in some degree to the 
; .-li-ence oj mi-cunduct of the sovereign. Insttad 
of defending the scpulehre of Christ, he involved 
tile churcii and slate in a inetaplivsical coiitio- 
ve’rsy for tlie unity of his will; and wldle Ile- 
1 iclius Clowned the offspring of Iiis second 
nuptials, ho was tamely stripped of f)ie most 
v'lla.tble part of their inheritance- In the cathe- 
dral of Antiocli, in the presence of the bishops, 
at the foot of the crucifix, he bewailed the sins 

'■I and Septemb#*T 1 -t of the Tear uf Thn-t T-'S rn'iia.in 
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of tlje j)rincc and p'.ojde ; but hK confession in- 
structed the woild, that it ^vas \ain. and ptriians 
impious, to resi»,t the judgment of God. The 
Saracens ^^cre invincible in fact, since they were 
invincible in opinion ; and the desertion of You- 
kinna, his false repentance and repeated perfidy, 
might justify the suspicion of the empeior, that 
he was encompassed by traitors and apostates, 
\\ ho conspired to betray his person and their 
country to the enemies of Christ. In the hour 
of adversity, his superstition was agitated by the 
omens and dreams of a falling crown ; and after 
bidding an eternal fiirewell to Syria, he secretly 
cmliarked with a few attendants, and absolved 
the faith of his subjects.?^ Constantine, his 
eldest son, had been stationed with forty thou- 
sand men at Cicsarea, tlie ci^il metropolis of the 
tliiee provinces of Palestine. Rut his piivatc 
interest recalled him to the Ryz.mtme eouit ; 
and, alter the flight of lus father, lie felt himself 
an unequal champion to the united foice of the 
caliph. His vangiuud w.is boldly attackeil by 
three hundred Arabs and a thousand black 
slaves, who, in the depth of wintei, Imd climbed 
the snowy mountains of Libanus, and who weie 
speedily followed by the victoiious squadrons of 
Caled himseltl From the north and south the 
troops of Antioch and Jerusalem advanced along 
the sca-shorc, till their banners ere joined under 
End of the walls of the Phaaiiciaii cities: 

i>jnan\^ar TnpoU and Tyre were betrayed; 
and a Heet of fifty transports, whicli entered 
without distrust the captive hai hours, brought a 
seasonable supply of arms and provisions to the 
camp of the Saracens. Tlieli labours were ter- 
minated by the unexpected surrender of Ca'- 
sarca: the Roman prince h.'ul CTuba'ked in the 
night and the (jefeiu’«.lc's citizens so]ic*ti.d 
their paidun with an olKrlng of two fiundred 
thousand pieces of gold. The remainder i-.f tlic 
piovince, Ilamlah, Ptolemais or Acre, Mcliem 

or Neapolis, Gaza, Rervtus, vSidon, 

Gabala, Laodicca, Apamea, Ilieranolis, no 
longer presumed to dispute the will of the 
conqueror; and Svria bowed under the sceptre 
of the caliphs seven hundred years after Pom- 
pey had despoiled the last of the Macedonian 
kings. 90 

Threon- The sicgGS and battles of six 

campaigns had consumed manv 

'’”'-^'9- thousands of the iMosIeins. They 

died with the reputation and tlie cheerfulness of 
martyrs ; and the simplicity of tlieir faith may- 
lie expressed in tlie words of an Atabian youtli, 
when he embi act'd, for the la-t time, his sistt-r 
and mother : It is not, ' s.ud lie. the <!cli- 

‘‘ cacies of Svria, or tlie fadiiig (KIL) ts of this 
world, that have prtunptul me lo ilevole inv 
life in tlie cause of leli^ion. Rut 1 seek the 
“ favour of God and his iqiostle ; and I h,uc 

SS Sj-p 0( (vol I p *ns. "1 2 O’- -li. 1 . f’ f. r-TM’" r\ 'f 

111. Mithor WJkti l.ail. tn. . 'i 7 , V il. 
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rova! proce^i 'ii t i-iwi tl e sburm, ind on tit. ith 1 

li c same month, the hipp.^^iromt 


“ Iicard, from one of tlie companions of the 
** piophet, that tlie spirits of the martyrs will lie 
lodged in the crojis of green birds, who shall 
“ taste the fiuits, and drink of the rivers, of pa- 
** ladise. Parewell, we shall meet again among 
“ tlie groves and fountain'; which God has pro- 
“ vided for his elect.’’ The faithful captives 
might exercise a passive and more arduous reso- 
lution; and a cousin of Mahomet is celebrated 
for refusing, after an abstinence of throe tlays, 
the wine and pork, the only nourishment tliat 
w'as allowed by tlie malice of the intidels. The 
frailty of some weaker bretliren exasperated the 
implacable spirit of fanaticism ; and the father of 
Anier deplored, in pathetic strains, the apostasy 
and ilanuiation of a son, who had renounced the 
promises of God, and the intercession of the 
prophet, to occupy, with the priests and dea- 
cons, the lowest mansions of hell. The more 
fortunate Arabs, who survived the war, and 
pei'seveied in the faith, were restrained by th*.ir 
abstemious leader fiom the abuse of prosperity’. 
Afur a lefreshmcnt of tlirec davs, Abu Obeidah 
witlidiew his troops fiom the pernicious conta- 
gioa of the luxury of Antioch, and assured the 
c.diph (hat their religion and virtue could only 
I l)e preserved by the liard discipline of poverty 
and labour. Rut the virtue of Omar, however 
rigorous to himself, was kind and liberal to his 
brethren. After a just tribute of praise and 
thanksgiving, he dropped a tear of compassion ; 
.and sitting dow n on tlie ground, wrote an answer, 
in which he mildly censured the severity of Ids 
lieutenant: ‘‘ Cod.’* said the successor of the 
propliet. “ has not forbidden the use of the good 
•• thiiv.s of tilts woild to faithful men, and such 
•• a> have perfoimed g<'od w nks. Tlieri.t’ore 
•• you ought to have gi\t!i ilum lc<L\e to icst 
*• lhen*-.lv».''. and partaki* fuvly of tl.o-e ^uod 
ti.iug' which the countiy afoidvth. If any « f 
*• the Saiaeens have no family in Aiabia, they 
“ may many in .Syria; and wimsOLver of them 
wants at. y female sl.ivev, he may purchase as 
" n.any as he hath occa'-ioii for." The con- 
(juensrs prepared to u'^e, or to abuse, this gra- 
cious penn!S''ion ; but the year of their triumph 
was marked by a mortality of men and cattle; 
and iw cuty-five thousand Saracens w ere snatclicd 
away from the pos-ession of Syria. The death 
of Abu Obeidah might be lamented by the 
Cliristiaiis : Imt his brethren recollected that he 
was one of the ten elect vvhoui the pr<iphet had 
named as the iieirs of paradi'^-e.’’^ C’aled sur- 
viveil hif, brethren about three years; and the 
tomb of the Sword of God is sImvMi in the 
iieigliboui hood of Fane-'U. Ilisvaloui, whieli 
ftMimled in .Vrahia and Syiia the empiie of tlie 
caii])iis, wu'. fortified by the opinion of a special 
providence ; and as long us lie wore a rap, w hicli 
hail been blessed by Maluniiet, he (henied him- 
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self imulnerable amidst the darts of the in- 
fidels. 

Progress of The place of the first conquerors 

conio'JroA. suppHcd by a new generation 

A I) q£ their children and countrymen : 

Syria became the seat and support of the house 
of Ommiyah ; and the revenue, the soldiers, the 
ships of that powerful kingdom, were conse- 
crated to enlarge on every side the empire of the 
caliphs. But the Saracens despise a superfluity 
of fame ; and their historians scarcely con- 
descend to mention the subordinate conquests 
wliich are lost in the splendour and rapidity of 
their victorious career. To the nor//i of Syriii, 
they passed mount Taurus, and retluct-d to their 
obedience tlie province of Cilicia, witli its capital 
Tarsus, the ancient monument of the Assyrian 
kings. Beyond a second ridge of the same 
moimfnins, they spread the flame of war, rather 
than tlie light of religion, as far as the shores of 
the Euxine and the neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople. To the easi they advanced to the banks 
and sources of the Euphrates and Tigris : 92 the 
long-disputed barrier of Home and Persia was 
for ever confounded ; tlie walls of Edessa and 
Araida, of Dara and Nisibis. \\hich had resisted 
the arms and engines of Sapor or Nushirvan, 
were levelled in the dust ; and the holy city of 
Abgarus might vainly produce the epistle of tlie 
itnage of Christ to an unbelieving conqueror. 
To the irest, the Syrivin kingdom is bounded by 
the sea; and the ruin of Aradus, a small island 
OP peninsula on the coast, was postponed during 
ten years. But the hills of Libanus abounded 
in timber; the trade of Phccmcia was populous 
in mariners; and a fleet of seventeen hundred 
barks was equipped and manned by the natives 
of the desert. The Imperial navy of the Ro- 
mans fled before them from the Pamphylian 
rocks to the Hellespont ; but the spirit of the 
emperor, a grandson of Heraclius, had been 
sulxlned l)clore the combat by a dream and a 
pun. The Siracciis rode masters of the sea; 
and the inlands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and tlie 
Cu'I.ides ucre siK'i’essively ex])Osed to their ra- 
jx'icitUH %isits. Three In.iidred )ears before the 
Ciirist.an a'ra. the iiKi’ioial^ie thoinrli fruitless 
siege of llliodes' ^ by Demetrius, h.ul furnislje<l 
tliat maritime republic «ith the materials and 
the subject of a trophy. A gigantic statue of 
Apollo or the sun, siveiity cubits in lieight, ^^a'> 
erected at the entiance of tlie h.irhrair, a monu- 
ment of the freedom and tiie aits of Greece. 
After standing fifty-six years, the cu!o•^sus of 
Rhodes was oveithrowu by an cartlajiuke ; but 
the m.is.y trunk, and huge fiagments, Ijv scat- 
tereii eiglit centuries on the gri>un(l, and .ire 


often described as one of the w'onders of the 
ancient world. Tiiey were collected by the 
diligence of the S.iracens, and sold to a Jewish 
merchant of Edessa, wlio is said to have laden 
nine hundred camels with the weight of the 
brass metal . an enormous weiglit, though we 
should include the hundred colossal figures/'^ 
and the three thousand statues, wliich adorned 
the prosperity of the city of the sun. 

II. Tlie conquest of F/gypt may 
be exj)Iained by the character of the 
victorious Saracen, one of the first Amrou. 
of his nation, in an age when the meanest of the 
brethren was exalted above his nature by the 
spirit of enthusiasm. The birth of Amrou was 
at once base and illustrious ; his mother, a noto- 
rious prostitute, w'as unable to decide among five 
' of the Koreish ; but the proof of resemblance 
adjudged the child to Aasi, the oldest of her 
lovers.- 6 The youth of Amrou was impelled 
by the passions and prejudices of his kindred : 
his poetic genius was exercised in satirical verees 
against the person and doctrine of Mahomet ; 
his dexterity was employed by the reigning 
fiction to pursue the religious exiles who had 
taken refuge in the court of the ADthiopian 
klng.-'7 Yet he returned from this embassy, a 
secret proselyte ; Iiis reason or his interest de- 
termined him to renounce the worship of idols; 
he escaped from IVIecca with his friend Caled, 
and die prophet of Medina enjoyed at the same 
moment the satisfaction of embracing the two 
firmest champions of his cause. The impatience 
of Amrou to lead the armies of the faithful was 
checked by the reproof of Omar, w'ho advised 
him not to seek power and dominion, since he 
who is a subject to*day, may be a prince to- 
morrow, Yet his merit was not overlooked by 
the two first successors of Mahomet ; they were 
indebted to his arms for the conquest of Pales- 
tine ; and in all the battles and sieges of Syria, he 
united with the temper of a chief, the valour of 
an adxenturous soldier. In a visit to Medina, 
tlio caliiih expressed a wish to survey the sword 
which had cut down so many Christian warriors: 
the son of Aasi iin>5hfc'athed a short and ordinary 
cinicter; and as he percei\cd the surprise of 
Omar, “ Ala-.'" said the modest Saracen, “the 
sword it-'clf, without the arm of its master, is 
“ neither sharper nor more weighty than the 
*• sword of I*harcz(lak the poet.” After the 
conquest t)f Egypt, he was recalled by the 
jealousy ot the caliph Odiman ; but in the subse- 
quent tronbios, tlie ambition of a soldier, a states- 
iiian, and an orator, emerged from a private 
station. Ills powtiful support, both in council 
and in the Held, established the tin one of the 
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paR.ice and e-rpry fart that relafe^ to the isle, the rit\ . 
and ttie coiowus of Rhodes, are i onir fed »n tlie IaIkwi. us treatise uf 
^bo baa Vicatowtd the sanit. diligence on the two 'artter 
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js'i-ds of Crete and C\pnis. See in the ii'd vo! of h s works, the 
Hl.iih of Meinsiiis (I 1 . c. 1 > p 7i‘> n'l.j, 'I'he Ilv/mtme 
wri.er-, Theopban,«<i -\n<l f'on tantme, haie lynoranilv pruloneed 
fh urm ti3 I.Hitj sears, and ridii,ulously dmde the weight among 
.H} , aineis. 

" , •Vntn-n rolossi I'tiim nohdifitun locum, sa.s Plinv, with his 
sjiirit Hi't X.Miir IS. 

*’'* We ieam th.s an- rdute prom a spirited old weni.m, who reriled 
fo rhur '-we-, the cilnih and his fnend. >he w-is I'nrouraired hr the 
s->n<. of Amrou and the (ibera’ity ot Aloawiyah (Abuifwla, Annal. 
Al.r-b-m p 111 1. 

'■7 ti'ijnier. I'le de tom.ii p Ifi, ^tc. who quotes the 

Abs'Mriin hidon. or romance of Abdel Balcides. Vet the fact of the 
cn-navia -ukI amniNsador mai '-■e .allowed. 

•'s Thi- ^avin.r is pri*'erved by Pocock (Not. ad Carmen To^rai, 
p I si 1 , and .u-tl, applauded by Mr. Harrb Philosophical ArT<m» 
mcDts, p. ouU.l. 
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Onimiades ; tiio adniinLtration and revenue of 
E^ypt uere restored l)y the gratitude of I\Ioa- 
Uivali to a faitlifid friend \% ho had raised himself 
ai)i>ve tlic rank of a subject ; and ^\inrou ended 
In', days in the palace and city which he Iiad 
founded on the banks of the Nile. His djing 
speech to his children is celebrated by the A1.1- 
bians as a model of eloquence and isdom : he 
de[dored tlie errors of his youtli ; but if tlie pe- 
nitent was still infected by the vanity of a poet, 
he might exaggerate the venom and mischief of 1 
his impious compositions. 
iiivas,.>nof Fiom his camp, in Palestine, 
aNTV.as, Anirou had surprised or antici- 
pated the caliph’s leave for the in- 
vasion of Egypt. Tile magnanimous Omar 
tin ted in liis CJod ami his swoul, which had 
sh<.ken the tliuinesof Chusroes and C.v.-^ar ; hut 
when lie coi!;j>..ied the slender force of tlie 
IMosleiiis wilii the greatnes, of the enterprise, he 
coneiemneil hi', own lashiiess, and listened to ins 
timid compaiiio. s. The jirlJe and the great- 
ness (if J^haiaoii weie familiar to the readers of 
the Koian ; am! a tenfold iei»etition of prodigies 
had been scarcely sufiicient to etfect, not the 
victoiy, but the liiglit of s’x liundred thousand 
of the children of Israel : the cities of Egypt 
Were many and poptdous ; their architecture was 
strong and solid; the Nile, witii its numerous 
brandic'., was alone an insuperable barrier; and 
the granary of the Imiierial city would be ob- 
stinately defended by the Roman powers. In 
this perplexity, the commander of the faithful 
icsigned himself to tlie d>.cisioii of chance, or, in 
hi-> opinion, of Piovidcnce. At the head of only 
four tiiuiisand Arabs, tiie intrepid Amnm bail 
inarclied away from his station of (la/a wlicn he 
was oveitakcii by the ines>.t‘nger of Omar. “ If 
vou are still in Svria,*’ said tiie amldguous 
mandate, “ retieat without delav ; l.ut if at tiie 
‘•receipt of this epistle, vou liave already 
** readied the frontiers of Egvpt, adv.mce widi 
“ coiiliiiencc, and depend on the succour of 
“ God and of jour brctlireii.” The experience, 
periiaps the secret intelligence, of Anirou had 
taught him to suspect the mutahility of courts ; 
and lie continued his march till his tents were 
unquestionably pitched on Egyptian ground. 
He there assembled his officers, broke the seal, 
jierused the epistle, gravely enquired tlie name 
and situation of the place, and declared his ready 
obedience to the* commands of the caliph. After 
a siege* of thirty days, lie took possession of I'ar- 
mah or IVIuduin; and that key of Egypt, as it 
has been justly named, unloeked the entrance of 


tlic country, as far as the ruins of Heliopolis and 
tlie ne'igl^lKnnlujod of the motlern Cairo. 

On the* Uf'-tein side* of the Nile, Tiiecitie^of 
at a siiudl ibst.ince to the east of Hab^'ion.'and 
the pyramiils, at a small distance 
to the south of tije* Delta, Memphis, one hun- 
dred and tifiy fuilongs in ciicumfereiice, dis- 
played tile magiiificeiiCe of ancie nt kings. Under 
the reign of tiie Rtolemies and C.vs.irs, the seat 
of government was removed to the sea-coast; 
the ancient capital vvas eclipsed by the arts and 
opulence of ^Vlevaiuliia; the palaces, and at 
length the temples, were ivduCLd to a desoLuc 
and ruinous condition : yet in the age of Augus- 
tus, and even in that of Constantine, MLinphis 
was still numbered among the greatest and most 
jxqiulous of the provincial cities, The banks 
of the Nile, in this place of the breadth of three 
thousand feet, were unittd by two biidgts of 
sixty and ot thiity boat-., conuLCted in the mid- 
dle sticam i/y the small island of Rouda, which 
was covered with gardens and hAiitations.i'^^ 
"Ihe* e'astcrn extremity of the bridge was termi- 
nated by the town of Babylon and the camp of 
.a Roman le'gion, which jirotccteil the passage of 
the river and the second capital of Egypt. This 
important fortress which might fairly be de- 
scribeel as a part of Memjihis or Murafy vvas 
invested by the arms of the lieutenant of Omar ; 
a reinforcement of four thousand Saracens soon 
arrived In his camp ; and the military engines 
which battered tlie walls, may lie Imputed to the 
art and labour of his Sy lian Yet tlie siege 

was protracted to seven months; and the rash 
invaders were encompassed and threatened by 
the* inundation of the Nile, i'-'"’ Their last assault 
was bold and sucees'.ful ; tiiey passed the ditch, 
w hicli had been fortllud with iron ‘•pikes, a]qjlie<l 
their scaling-l.ulders. enteied the* fortre‘'S vvith 
tlie shout of •• God is vlctoiious ' ’’ and diove the* 
remnant of the Greeks to tluir boats and the 
isle <»f Rouda. The spot was aftc-rwaids recoin- 
men<!e«l to the coiKjueror by the easy communi- 
cation with tile gulf and the peninsula of Arabia ; 
the remains of Memphis w ere deserted ; the tents 
of the Arabs were converted into permanent 
habitations: and the first niosch was blessed by 
the presence of fourscore companions of Maho- 
met. A new city arose in their camp on the 
eastward bank of the Nile; and the contiguous 
(juarters of Babylon and Fostat are confounded 
ill their present decay by the a})peUalioii of old 
Misrab or Cairo, of which they fonn an exten- 
sive suburb. But the name of Cairo, the town 
of victory, more strictly belongs to the modern 
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Straho, an .icf urate and atfentiTP tpei-tatnr, observp>of Ilt-’ify- 
rolls, .-VT (tT-k r TT. U'‘^’<r..ph 1 TVjp.ll S) 
out of Alemphjs he ti<< lar.s, f eim tc xi. evt-o 

frvrrjfla 'p I 1 'd ) . he not.Ots, howet tr. t’l. i'. V- 

twre mbabicants and iltc rum of the p-iioce* In ti»e pr.-jv- 


Kjvy.t, AiT.ni anut enutrfrttet Ar>'T”his .nrr.rm:: the four citut, 
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capital, liich n a*, fuun<U'(i in the tenth century by 
the Fatimite caliph-A' ’ It has giadually receded 
from the river, hut the continuity of Imildings 
ma\ Ije tract,! hy an attentive eye from the 
monuments of to those of S.iladiii.i' i» 

, Yet the Arabs, after a '•loAous 

and profttable enterprise, iniivt ha\e 
orliaLi'.'* tel retreated to the ilesert, Isad they not 
A.Dbs. a powerful alliance in the 

heart of the count) y. The rapid coinpiest cf 
Alexander was a'-si^ted by the suj)ei stinoii ami 
revolt of the natives; they ai lioii til (heir Per- 
sian oppiGssors, tiie disciples of tl.e ALigi, w liO 
had burnt the tenipks of Ei£y)>t, and feasted 
w'ith saciilegious apjjetite on tite tlesh ot the god 
Apis, After a jieriod often centunes the 
same revolution wasicneued by a similar cause ; 
and ill the support of an incomprehensible need, 
the Zeal of the Coptic Ciiristians was equally 
ardent. I have already explained the origin 
and progress of the Alonophysite controver-sy, 
and the persecution of the emperors, which con- 
verted a sect into a nation, and alienated Egvpt 
from their religion and government. Tlie Sa- 
racens were received as the delivereis of the 
Jacobite cliurch ; and a secret ,ukI eflectual 
treaty was opened dining the siege of Afetn- 
phis between a victorious army and a people 
of slaves. A rich and noble Egyptian, of the 
name of Alokav^ kas, had dissembled his faith 
to obtain the administration of his province : 
in the disorders of the Persian w'ar he asjiired 
to independence • the embassy of Alaliomct 
tanked liim among princes; but he declined, 
with rich gifts and ambiguous compliments, the 
proposal of a new religion. I'lje abuse of 
his trust exposed liim to the resentment of 
lleraclius; his submission vvas delayed by ar- 
rogance and fear ; and his conscience was 
prompted hy interest to throw himself on the 
favour of the nation and the support of the 
.Saracens. In his first conference with Amrou, 
hj fnard without indignation the usual option of 
the Koran, the tiil-uto, or tlic svvoid. •* Tlie 
•• Gictk'. ' I'eplutl Alokaukis, are detomined 
to .ihiile t]j.’ dt.t-JUiiiiaUi)n of iheswoul; hut 
with tile Cjr,^ks 1 dc'iie no communion, 
“ either iii this woild oi in theiKXt. and 1 ab- 
‘‘jiiie for ever the JIv ’antiiie tviant. liis s\),i>d 
‘‘of Cliaiccdoii, and las Alelchit*. slaves. I'ur 
“ in\>clf ai.d in\ iirvthr,.!', we aie je-olved to 
live ami oie in tlie pit .i '-'n>n of tl e 
“and unify of t'hiist It is j .r i', •Me fn Us 
“ to embiace the levchuioi.- cf V‘'ur pr.)phct ; 
“but we are desirous of je.jce, ai’d cheerfully' 


“ submit to pay tribute and obedience to his 
“ temporal successors. " I'lse tribute was ascer- 
tained at two pieces of gold for the liead of 
everv Christian; but old men, monks, women, 
and cbildten of both s,\es, inui.r sixteen years 
of itge, weie exempted fiom this personal as- 
sessment* the ('opts above and below Afimpbis 
swoie aliegimce to the caliph, and jiiomised an 
hospitable eiimitalnmeiit of three days to every 
Alusulinan who should traved tlnough their 
coimtrv. I>y this charter of security, tlie eccle- 
siastiC.il and civil tyranny of tlie Aledcliites was 
destroved- the anathemas of St. Cyril were 
thundered from eveiy jrulpit ; and the sacred 
edifices, with the patrimony of the church, were 
restoitd to the national communion of the Ja- 
cobites, who enjoyed without moderation the 
moment of tiiiimpli and revenge. At the 
pressing summons of Amrou, their patriarch 
Benjamin emerged from liis deseit; and, after 
the first interview, tlie courteous Arab alFected 
to declare, that he had never conversed with a 
Christian priest of more innocent manners and 
a more venerable aspect. In the march 
from Memphis to Alexandiia the lieutenant 
of Omar inti listed his safety to the zeal and 
gratitude of the Egyptians : the roads and 
bridges were diligently lepaired; and in every 
step of his progress, he could depend on a 
constant «upply of provisions and intelligence. 
The Greeks of Egypt, vvhose numbers could 
scarcely equal a teuth of the native**, were over- 
whelmed by' the universal defection; they had 
ever been hated, they were no longer feared; 
the magistrate fled from his tribunal, the bisliop 
from liis altar; and the distant garrisons weie 
surprised or starved by the surrounding multi- 
tudes. Had not the Nile afforded a safe and 
ready conveyance to tlie son, not an individual 
could have escaped, who hy birth, or language, 
or office, or religion, was connected with their 
odious name. 

Bv tfie reticat of the Greeks from 
tfie provinces of L [iper Egypt, a fj i.,t <.i a.ev 
con-'iderable foicc vvas collected in 
the island «<f Dilta; the n.ttinal and artificial 
channel*' of the Nile afti.ui-d a su^.l•es^lon of 
'tionj and dcfen-’i''le jio'-t'. , and the road to 
ALx.iuih'ia w.i-N loboi iLUi'-ly cleaicd Iiy the vic- 
tory of the Samcens in tw e-ard-tw tnty days of 
gviicrai or [lairiai coi'd'.it. In their annals of 
conqm st. the 'lege of Alexandiia js perhaps 
t.ie nm^t arduoii" and in'porlant eiiterjirise. The 
tir*,! ti..ding' city in the woilil v\ as abundantly 
repltni'li'.d with the means of subsistence and 
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N .VK-u-.tr.' .1 VI;,' . , •! i I . m t. t.„.. »■ j. ' 
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the aiithorifj or flu- i.irufti' or* of f’lv n k i\.. j p u j, 
N. -f.uhr I Vt7> tJio i |i-77- li"' t. mid. ai-n,*- a 1, of D.VnMl.o 
(Ik.-,, rijifi’in fie I'F g i-tt, p 1 11, 1 1 IVu — 1 p* i, wl • atf ron 

Mtsnphi', to’»anl' the Tiilatfe of me Oitlurto 

th. oiiih. Ir. tii.rr h. it. t^■o .tit' imo t.-rj- i tnat t*'e Tiiple 

S .1 If e >i ( 3 nictropuJ.s cover., ai.d aiDiiliiiate,. tin, f.u ip-citci {• irt ot the 
conirover.T 

1<‘7 See>ferodntu3, 1, til r 27, 9'^, 2.h .Ei.an Ht'». V'.ir 1. ir. c S. 
Si.uiiii in tom ii. p. 77 1. Dnnior. *'5c\il tom u. I T'li j» l'»7. 
edit. W esseiu'g. Tow T,rrtpriKOTuv <K ra saj-. the laat of 

these hi'tonans. 

luS Mokawkaa s«it the prophet two Coptic damvis, with two 
maids, and one etmuch, an alabaster vaj.e, .an ingot of pure to'd, oil, 
honey, and the finest white [men of Eff'pt. with an horse, a mu>, and 
•a djstogutthed bj their respecti'e qua, it caticiu. The eiiiba«.y 


'"'f riret '• 'V d- 'p ifr’.o'’ from Xfod m in the -^‘venth venrof the 
I I 1 f \ I* ‘l-'i ) St t I. 'i;mer , Vie lie .Mahomet, torn. u. p 

I' ' J I . jTf .’T.' of Kr'pt, and the conduct of the war, h^d 
.. . >1 *131 a <5 hj If, rac'ni' 'o t* e patriiTch I yru' STheoj han p '2V), 
.11 “ In .Tames II., do _vou not iniisult 'onr 

iri.-.s^’* “ We do,” rinlie,! the I'atholic arnh.ascailor. “ an<l our 

* aiiucs siirtetd stcordintrl.'." I know not how to rdate the plans 
•f < \rus. of p'jin,? trilHiti’ without inip.unng the revenue, and of 
■ 'I’tertin^ f'lnar lx hi, nuimag,; with the eiiiperor's daughter (-X'l- 
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clL'fonco. Il.r mimcrou'' inh.ibitaTifs fought lUr 
tlie (learc-'t i){‘ liuinan riL:bt-', rLlI,;;iou amt pu*- 
puity; and thu cnniity of tlie natixc's vceined to 
exclude them from the common benelit of })eace 
and toleration. The sea was continually o[)ei. ; 
and if Ilel aclius had been awake to the public 
distre'>s, fresi) armies of Romans and barbarians 
might ha\e been poured into the haibour to 
save the second capital of the empire. A cir- 
cumference of ten miles would have scattered 
the forces of the Greeks, and favoured the stra- 
tagems of an active enemy; but the two sides 
of an oblong stpiare were coveicd by the sea 
and the lake iMarieotis, an<l each of tlie narrow 
ends exposed a front of no more than ten fur- 
longs. The efforts of the Arabs wcie not in- 
adequate to the difficulty of the attempt and the 
value of the prize. From the throne of ^Medina, 
the eyes (»f Omar were fixed on the camp an.l 
city: his voire excited to arms tlie Arabian 
tribes and the vetnaus of Swia; and the ineiit 
of an holy war v as recommended hy the pecu- 
liar fame and fertility of Egypt. Anxious f..r 
the ruin or expuLion of their tyrants, the failh- 
ful natives devoted their labours to the service 
of Amrou; some sparks of martial spirit weie 
perhaps rekindled by the example of their al- 
lies ; and the sanguine hopes of iMokawkas had 
fixed his sepulchre in the church of St. John of 
Alexandria Eutv chins the j)atriarch observes, 
that the Saracens fought with the courage of 
lions ; they re[)ulsed the fretpient and almost 
daily sallies of the besieged, and soon assaulle.l 
in their turn the walls and towers of the city. 
In every attack, the swoid, the banner of 
Amrou, glittertd in the van of the Mo'-leins 
On a niemoiable day, he was betr.ivcd by Ins 
imprudent valour: lus followers who had en- 
tered the citadel were diiven luck; and tlio 
general, vvith a filend and a '■lave, remained a 
indsoner in the hands of the C'lnistians. M'hcn 
Amrou was conducted before the pnefect, he re- 
membered his dignity, and f<»r:xot In'* situation ; 
a lofty demeanour, and lO'-olure language, re- 
vealed the lieutenant of the taliph, and the 
battle-axe of a soldier was already raised to 
strike off the head of tlie audacious captive. 
Ilis life vvas saved hy the readiness of his slave, 
who instantly gave his master a blow on tlie 
face, and commanded him, with an angry tone, 
to be silent in the pre‘-ence of his superiors. 
The credulous Greek was deceived; he listened 
to the offer of a treaty, and his prisoners were 
dismissed in the iioj)e of a more resi'cctable 
eni!>assy. till the jovful acclamations of the 
camp announced the return of their general, 
and insulted the f\)llyof ihcinfidels. At length, 
after a siege of fouiteen iimnt!is,ii- and the loss 
of three and twenty tiuuisand men, the S.n.icv ns 
prevailed: the Greeks enibaiktd their ffispintcd 

l!‘i Roth Fiitvchiu-. ( Vnml Ton ii. p .It't.l and Flmaci'i It .•{ 
Sara.-tii ]. 2s ; , „nc),r ,n Iimiu flu' t.ikmc rt .\:p\ar.ai*a t.. tr .U, . 

of rhe new mo- n of Vroliarrnn ot \.ar ot the H«vsri 

(He<einl'er A. D f.ld ). In ns kumn:; bai kwar.b f.iiirretn ni. nths . 
spent before Alfxardii.i. stven inmnhs {-Cibrlon, Amn u i 

niighthr-- ■■ - • f jr f.Vs but we -rc ■ 

a^^ur^d. ■ / th .)f Jinie i 

(Mimad ■ ru^ apad Ren.iaa.n, ’ 

r ...... X. of France, h u*.-,! . 

« Peluaiuin, or Damietta, during the •.eaacm of the tnundation of il e 

113 Eut>rh. Anna! tom.n. p. ."In. "10 

111 Notwichstaiiding some uiconakstencios of Theophanes aadCe- 


ai-d dit i:'Lhi,d number', and the standard ( f 
I .'M.ihoi'Ui pi uoi d till the walls of tl.e 

cipital i-t t .yoi. *’ I l-eve taken,*’ said Amrou 
t ) the c.J ph, the ereat citv of the V.'est. It is 
, *• iiiij)(>s li V fa nie to eniunerate the variety of 
' ‘‘its liihes .lud a'ld I slud! content 

j “myself with observing, that it cont.iins ft»i.r 
; “ thou-and pahiees, four thou-an.l bath-, four 
hundred rl.,.atn.s or places of amusement, 
“ twelve thousand shc;'-s f(»r the sale of vege- 
“ table food, and fi'ity thousand tiibutaiy 
f “Jews. The town has I eeii sn! diit d by foi ce of 
i “ aims, without treaty or capitulation, and the 
j “ IMoslcras are inipatierit to seize tlie fruits of 
I “their victory,’’ • i ^ The ctnnniandcr of the 
faithful rejecteel w ith firmness, the idea of pillage, 
and diaected his lieutenant to reserve the wealth 
and itveiuieof Alcxandiia for the public service 
anti the propagation of the faith : the inhabit- 
<tnts weie i.uinbeied; a tt.hute was imposed; 
the zeal and resentment of tlie Jacobites were 
curbed, and the ^NlelelHtes who submitted to 
the Arab!. in vtske wire indnljcd in the obscure, 
ljut tianquil, excicisc of tlaa- womhip. The 
intelligence of this disgraceful and calamitous 
event afllicted the declining health of the em- 
peror; and Ileraclius died of a dropsy about 
seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria. 'i** 
Under the minority of his grandson, the cla- 
mours of a people, depiived of their daily sus- 
tenance, compelled the Byzantine court to un- 
dertake tlie recover)’ of tlie capital of Egypt. 
In the space of four years, the harbour and 
fortifications of Alexandria were twice occupied 
by a fleet and army of Rinnans. They were 
twice expvlled by the valour of Amrou, v\!)o was 
recalled !))' the doincsth' pviil fiom tiie distant 
wars of Tiipoli an<l Xi.hia. Rut the facility of 
the att*.mpt, the u-pctuion «'f the insult, anil the 
id'vtio.icy of tlie rcsi't.uscc. piovoked luni to 
su...ir. that if a thiid tii'ie Ik ihr.ve the infidels 
into the ''C.i, he wcnld render Alcxandiia a« 
acce-'ible on .dl sitlfs ns the house of a pio- 
stitute. Faithful to his promise, he dismantUd 
several paits of the walls and towers, but tlie 
people Were spared in the chastisement of the 
city, and the mosch of Mcny vvas erected on 
the spot where tlie victorious general had 
stopped the fury of his troops. 

1 should flcctive the expectation TheAicxm- 
of the reader, if I passed in silence 'i'"’ 
the fate of the Aloxandiian library, as it is de- 
scribed by the learned .Vbulpharagius. The 
spirit of Amrou was more curious and Ilbeial 
than that of his brcthicn, and in his hisurc 
liours tile Arabian chii-f was )ilcrtscd widi the 
conversation of John, the l.ist disiiple of Am- 
Uioniiis, and who deiivcd the suinanie of /Vun- 
^lonus from his Ldiiuious studies of grannn.u* 
and philosophy, Emboldened by this fanii- 

rlrtn'i... tl f i.'i'wi'Ti’, of r.v U' r.r.i ,-1, frin ;■ p S U ’ 

fr-. n X,i I .md tbi I 'tir.'M,, ..•! Ot t tho ir-.t i' ,t,- ..t s bi* 

U- •■eh < t fUr ■ciiii'., W 1 Miai ' nib. \ I' ' , I , i t’ . i! u - aJ tr ih b .'i 
<t V e\ii'iiTia A tuurih <if tUiit miiL \v,u '■uJiKieiit to ..c,ov,'% tiiy 
U t«-'l .M . «». 

II > Vf ill, J, of th,> 'o\,r of -.Sour '4 ,) an' ■=1 '! • \- 

t.int . I'M tar rtaiKr- r.f th, t ’•iNini icf . tbi {‘-"i'. i i* ui jni’ 

an. i I’lrU .a tl t «nv i re*! .. im,-!’! Vf iKt, it .Vr -•< r ,■ ari s i.« 
tiiaf cS.if t- of bj. ,vrl <v-e 1 ■ riment.i’-'.i'. .me A w' . 'i i- , 

«.-*• , a., VT.i A I> >.1T U. r, U o . i l,i i , f..n. .t. } i ' — 

I- s A ' m ' JoliT, I e < b-r. , s h ' 'I i,n I ti s 'in , 

1 I'.ie, w i» ^ . il t'l i 111 n i!"-j.ui'U 3 ui i. L , ai u t.ir ... i i i 

.{•jvhJ jtr.-wr aiiii real kiiws 
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liar intercourse, Philoponus presumed to solicit 
a inestima])le in /n\ opinion, contemptible 

in that of the }iarl)aiians ; the royal library, 
■tvhich alone, amon^j the spoils, of Alexandria, 
had not been appropriated by the \islt and the 
seal of tlie conqueror. Amiou was inclined to 
gratify the v\is.h of the grammarian, but his rigid 
integrity refused to alienate the minutest object 
without the consent of the caliph ; and the well- 
known answer of Omar was inspired by the 
ignorance of a fanatic. If these writings of 
“ the Greeks agree with the book of God, they 
“ are useless and need not he preserved . if they 
“ disagree, they are pernicious and ought to be 
“ destroyed.’* The sentence was executed with 
blind ol)cdiencc ; the volumes of paper or parch- 
ment were distributed to the four thousand baths 
of the city ; and such was their incredible imil- 
titiule, that six months were barely sufficient for 
the consumption of this precious fuel. Since 
the Dynasties of Abulpharagius^*^ have been 
given to the world in a Latin version, the tale 
has been repeatedly transcribed ; and every 
scholar, with pious indignation, h-as deplored 
the irreparable shipwreck of tlie learning, tlie 
arts, and the genius, of anti<]uily. For iny own 
part, I am strongly tempted to deny both the 
fact and the consequences. The fact is Indeed 
marvellous; Read and wonder!'* says the 
historian himself: and the solitary report of a 
stranger who wrote at the end of six hundred 
years on the confines of Media, is overbalanced 
by the silence of two annalists of a more early 
date, both Christians, both natives of Egypt, 
and the most ancient of whom, the patriarch 
Eutychius, has amply described the conquest of 
Alexandria, t >7 The rigid sentence of Omar is 
repugnant to the sound and orthodox precept of 
the Mahometan casui-sts : they expressly declare, 
that the religious books of the Jews and Chri^ 
tians, which are acquired by the riglit of war, 
shoxild never be committed to the fiamcs ; and 
that the works of profane science, lii'jtorians or 
poets, physicians or philo-ophern, mav ho law- 
fully applied to the Use of tlie faithful.H’^ A 
more do'-tructive zeal may perhaps be attrilmted 
to the first successors of Mahomet ; yet in this 
instance, the contlagration would iiave speeiHIv 
expired in the deficiency of materials. I shall 
not recapitulate the disasters of the Alexaiuliian 
library, the involuntary flame that was kindled 
by CiCsar in his own (itfence,^^’ or tlie mis- 
chievous bigotiy of the Christians xxlio studied 
to destroy the inoniiments of idolatry. But 
if we gradually descend from the age of the 

n/l U.ulj.hinc Dvm-.r r IM-vot-- I’.tp k Ai-{«i qmd fictum 
sit ft mirirt- It woti',1 t.o t-n.llc •- t > f*’ i,.,. r •-<. tl e 'n.-l- nis who 
wnmiir.-c! mil ti.-U.-i cl, fu.f I ni i> di> .-i.r.ii-.h » ith h .hour the 
rational i-m i.f Kei.iurt 'Hi-r. V!.>^ h j. 17 tiJ his- 

.i!i<iii’ 1 lit Ar il-i'-ii-, t inv.i.ire est. 

11. Thi, fiinoii, . 11 . 1 '. wi-' v.imS •x.ucht >n th“ annals of 
Kntvchius, and tht; Sirn-enic r> .’f niT’a.m. Thp silenre of 
A ‘n.ittsl.a, Miirtidi, tiii* i . rn«d ot .‘llodeni,, j, conclusive from 
tn.'ir njnrraiii'f of ( ha-tian hfsruiirc 
1 Is See Uel itid, lie Avire in .’Mct’iarr'r-'f.cJaoorum, m ht- mil 
Tohme of p "7 The lea-on for n .t humi.i" the rt'i- 

Ci HI' txHtV, of the Jew. or ( hndian.,, u denred from the nspett that 
I' dtie to the niimf rtf G'/il 

I C' *_on'.ult the coilettions cf Frensheim (Supplement. Ii\nn 
l>) and f ditr (Annai n h.'S'. Liv> hinisiHt Lad strlwl the 


Antonines to tliat of Theodosius, we shall learn 
from a chain of contemporary witnesses, that the 
royal palace and the temple of Sorapis no longer 
contained the four, or the seven, hundred thou- 
sand volumes, which had been assembled by the 
curiosity and magnificence of tlie Ptolemies. t2i 
Peihaps the church and seat of tlie patriarchs 
might be cm iclied with a repository of books ; 
but if the ponderous ma'^s of Ariau and Alono- 
physite contioversy were indeed consumed in the 
puiilic baths, ue a philosopher may allow, with a 
smile, that it was ultimately devoted to the be- 
nefit of mankind. I sincerely regret the more 
valuable libiaries which have been involved in 
the ruin of the Roman empire; but when I 
seriously compute the lapse of ages, the waste 
of ignorance, and the calamitie-> of war, our 
treasures, rather than our losses, are the oiiject 
of my surprise. IMany curious and interesting 
facts arc buried in oblivion; the three great his- 
torians of Rome have been transmitted to our 
hands in a mutilated state, and wc are dcjirived 
of many pleasing compositions of the lyric, 
iamliic, and dramatic poetry of the Greeks. Yet 
we should gratefully remember, that the mis- 
chances of time and accident have spared the 
classic xsorks to which tlie siifl^iage of antiquity 
had adjudged the first place of genius and glorj': 
tlic teachers of ancient knowledge, who are still 
extant, liad perused and compared the writings 

of their predecessors nor can it fairly be 

presumed that any important truth, any useful 
discovery in art or nature, has been snatched 
axvay from the curiosity of modern ages. 

In the administration of Egypt, >23 Administration 
Amrou balanced the demands of jus- 
tice and policy ; the interest of the people of the 
law, who were defended by God; and of the 
people of the alliance, who were protected by 
man. In the recent tumult of conquest and 
deliverance, the tongue of the Copts and the 
sword of the Arabs were most adverse to the 
tranquillity of the province. To the former, 
Amrou declared, that faction and falsehood 
would he doubly chastised ; by the punishment 
of the accusers, whom he should detest as his 
por''onal enemies, and by the promotion of their 
innocent brethren, whom their envy had laboured 
to injure and supplant. He excited the latter 
by the niotixes of religion and honour to sustain 
tlie dignity of their character, to endear them- 
seh'es by a modest and temperate conduct to 
God and the caliph, to spare and protect a peo- 
ple xvlio had ti usted to their faith, and to content 
themselves with the legitimate and splendid 

and the words of Amraianus are remarkably strong • fuenmt biblio* 
theca, innumerabiies ; et louuitur monumentorum vettaoiin concinens 
fitb'x, Ac. 

Ktnaude^ answers for versions of the Bih'e, Hexapla, Ctitm/e 
P'ttnifn, Commentaries, &c. (p- 17<> ). <>ur Alexandrian MS. it it 
came friwn Kf.'spt, and not from Lonaantinople or Mount Athos 
(Wtt-itein. Prol^om. ad N- T. p. S, iScc-) might po$nbly be among 
them. 

IW r have often pmi,ed with pleasure a chapter of Oiiintihan 
I’lii'tuut t>rator. x. 1 ), in whnh tb.at judinou* enue enumerates and 
aj.'.reiiUes the -trie, ot (>reek and Latin cla.s»ics. 


aihnit the Ii diin or .r thiopic l>ooks into the lihrarj of Alexaridn i ; 
nciT Is It proved Uiat pUiliisophy has sustained any real loss from tbtir 
c\i ’usi n 

1^1 This riirioH« nod aurhentir inteHigi-nce if Murtadi (71. — 

I CS'i > h.a> n.*t bt.n di.c<\eml either !> Mr ‘'r ti^ tns -sU- 

I suihticnt con.pCers ot tht Modem I'nivtJial Hi.-t''ry. 
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r<j\^ anU of their victory. In tiie management 
of tlie revenue he disapproved the simple but 
oppressive mode of a capitation, and preferred 
\\ ith reason a proportion of taxes, deducted on 
c\cry branch from the clear protits of agriculture 
and commerce. A third part of the tribute was 
appropriated to the annual repairs of the dykes 
and canals, so essential to the public welfare. 
Under his administration the fertility of Egypt 
supplied the dearth of Arabia; and a string of 
camels, laden with corn and provisions, covered 
almost without an interval the long road from 
Memphis to Medina, But the genius of 
Amrou soon renewed the maritime communi- 
cation which had been attempted or achieved by 
the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the C.xsars; 
and a canal, at least eighty miles in length, was 
opened from the Nile to the Red Sea. This 
inland navigation, which would liave joined the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, was soon 
discontinued as useless and dangerous ; the throne 
was removed from Medina to Damascus, and the 
Grecian fleets might have explored a passage to 
the holy cities of Arabia. ^^7 

Riches and Of his iiew conquest, the caliph 
populousness. Q^iar had an imperfect knowledge 
from the voice of fame and the legends of the 
Koran. He requested that his lieutenant would 
place before his eyes the realm of Pharaoh and 
the Araalckites ; and the answer of Amrou ex- 
Idbits a lively and not unfaithful picture of that 
singular countrj'. “ O commander of the 
** faithful, Egypt is a compound of black earth 
“ and green plants, between a pulverised moun- 
** tain and a red sand. The distance from Syenc 
** to the sea is a month’s journey for an horsc- 
man. Along the valley descends a river, on 
“ which the blessing of the Most High reposes 
both in the evening and morning, and which 
rises and falls with the revolutions of tlic sun 
“ and moon. When the annual dispensation of 
“ Providence unlocks the springs and fountains 
“ that nourish the earth, the Nile rolls his 
swelling and sounding waters through the 
“ realm of Egypt ; the fields are overspread by 
** the s^utary flood; and the villages conimu- 
“ nicate with each other in their painted barks. 
“ The retreat of the inundation deposits a fer- 
“ dlising mud for the reception of the various 

\2fi Eutjchiois, Annal. tom. ij. p. 320. Elmacia, Hist. Saracen, 
p 3o. 

127 On these ohtaire canals, the reader may try to satisfy himself 
from D’Anville (Mem. sur 1 Kgypte, p lOS— 110. 121. 132 J, anci a 
ieametl thesis maintained and jmntetl at Mra'liurg m the year I7«t» 
(Jungendorum manuin tluMonims^e molimina, p "9—47 7" . 

Even the supine Turks have agitated the old project of joimrg the 
two seas (Meraoires du Baron de Tott, tnm. iv.). 

12S A small inlume, des Vfervpiiles, &c de rEgy^e, composed m 


phT of his native courtrv (ice the correb|»ndenteof Amrtu and Umar, 
p. 279- 2S'l ). 

129 In a twenty years’ revldenfe at Cairo, the consul 'Uadlet h»l 
contemplated that varMn^'-rene, the >> lie I lettr- ii panioilarly p 7*' 
75.) ; the fertility of the ! iml (lettre is ). From .a colkx'e at I am- 
bnilKC, the poetic eye of Ciraj had teen the s.iine objects, with a keener 
glance . 

What wonder in the Kulfry dimes that spread, 

U here Nile, re<hind.tnt oi r hi' summir l»td. 

From Ills bread b.'^oni life and lerdure 
- And broods o'er Kfrypt with his wat'ry wings , 


. ■' ,p I9^,2r‘') 

1">0 Mu _ -a 1> . r.mt an 

hiinr n sa<rif--v under the Christian emperors, or a miracle ot tlie 
«ii < xors of Mahomet. 

1"1 \faillet. I'ev-ripfion dr I’Kopte, p.22 He nirnti-.ns this nun'- 
ter As the o>t>wio*i opinion ; and adds, that the gencnuit, of these sil- 


“ seeds : the crowds of husbandmen who blacken 
“ the land may be compared to a swarm of in- 
“ dustrious ants; and their native indolence is 
“ quickunud by the lash of the task-master, and 
“ the promise of the flowers and fruits of a 
“ plentiful increase. Their hope is seldom 
“deceived; but the riches which they extract 
“ from the wheat, the barley, and the rice, the 
“ legumes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, aie 
“unequally shared between those who labour 
“and those who jiossess. According to the 
“ vicissitudes of the seasons, the face of the 
“ country is adorned with a sHcer wave, a ver- 
“ dant emerald, and the deep yellow of a golden 
“ harvest.” Yet this beiieticial order is some- 
times interrupted ; and the long delay and sud- 
den swell of the river in the first year of the 
conquest might afford some colour to an edifying 
fable. It is said, that the annual sacrifice of a 
virgin *30 had been interdicted by the piety of 
Omar; and that the Nile lay sullen and inactive 
in his shallow bed, till the mandate of tJie caliph 
was cast into the obedient stream, which rose in 
a single night to the height of sixteen cubits. 
The admiration of the Arabs for their new con- 
quest encouraged the licence of their romantic 
spirit. We may read, in the gravest authors, 
that Egypt was crowded with twenty thousand 
cities or villages that, exclusive of the Greeks 
and Arabs, the Copts alone were found, on the 
assessment, six millions of tributary subjects, *3* 
or twenty millions of either sex, and of every 
age: that three hundred millions of gold or 
silver were annually paid to the treasury of the 
caliph. *33 Our reason must be startled by these 
extravagant assertions; and they will become 
more palpable, if we assume the compass and 
measure the extent of habitable ground: a valley 
from the tropic to Memphis, seldom broader 
than twelve miles, and the triangle of the Dt-Ua, 
a flat surface of two thousand one hundred 
square leagues, compose a iwdfili part of the 
magnitude of France. *34 A more accurate re- 
search will justify a more reasonable estimate. 
The three hundred millions, created by the error 
of a scribe, are reduced to the decent revenue 
of four millions three hundred thousand pieces 
of gold, of which nine hundred thousand were 
consumed by the pay of tlie soldiers. *3^ Two 


laces contain two or three thousand persons, and that many of them 
are more populous than our lai^ cities. 

132 Eurych Annal. tom. ii. p. .jtW. 311. The twenty minions are 
computed from the fotloHing duhi . one twelfth of mankiml ahovo 
sixty, one third below sixteen, the pronoruon if men to wnmen as 
stvsnteen to sixteen (Rerherches sur la I’upulation de ia fraiirt, 
p. 71, 72 I 'Fhe president (iojruet lUnfnne des .Vrts. . ti-m ui 
p. 2h, &c.} liestows twenty-seven millions on am lent Egy^it, l-ecaU'C 
the seventeen hundred compamons of S.*sostraa were tioni on the 
»ame day 

, H-'* — o’s. and this cto'S lunip is swal- 

(BiMiot * fnent p Hi"!.), Ar- 
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authentic lists, of the present and of the twelfth 
century, are i ircumscribed within the respectable 
number of tv. o thousand seven hundred villajjes 
and towns.J^'' After a lonjr lesiiltnce at Caiio, 
a French consul has ventuied to assij^n about 
four millions of ^Mahometans, Christi.ms, and 
Jews, for the ample, thou^li not incredible, scope 
of the population of Egypt. 

Arntr^. IV. The conquest of Africa, from 

the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean,t'^-’^ 
A.D. M7. vv'fis first attempted hy the anns of 
the caliph Otlirnan. The pious design was. ap- 
proved by the companions of !Maliomet anti the 
chiefs of tile tribes ; ami twenty tlionsand Arabs 
marched fiom ^Medina, with the gifts and the 
blessing of the commander of tlie f.utliful. They 
were joineil in the camp of Memphis by twenty 
thousand of theii countrwnen ; and the conduct 
of the war was intrusted to Abdallah, the son 
of Said and the foster-brother of the calipli, who 
had lately supplanted the conqueror and lieu- 
tenant of Egypt. Yet the favour of tlie prince, 
and the merit of his favourite, couhl not oblite- 
rate the guilt of his apostasy. The caily con- 
version of Abdallah, and his skilful pen, liad 
recommended him to tlie impoifant office of 
transcnbing the sheets of the Koran: ho be- 
trayed his trust, corrupted the text, derided the 
errors wliich he had made, and fie(.l to Mecca to 
escape the justice, and expose the ignorance, of 
the apostle. After the conquest of Mecca, he 
fell prostrate at the feet of Mahomet : his tears, 
and the entreaties of Othman, extorted a reluc- 
tant pardon ; but the prophet declared that he 
had so long hesitated, to allow* time for some 
zealous disciple to avenge his injury in the 
blood of the apostate. With apparent fidelity 
and efifective merit, he served the religion which 
it was no longer his interest to desert : his birth 
and talents ga\e him an houourable rank among 
the Koreish ; and, in a nation of cavalry, Ab- 
dallah was renowned as the holde^t and most 
dexterous hor-.einaii of .\rahia. At tlie head 
of forty thousand Moslems, he advancetl fiom 
E^ypt into the unknown countries of the West. 
The sands of Ihirca might be imj'ervious to a 
Roman legion ; hut the Arafi^ were attciuleil bv 
their faithful camels; and the natuts of the 
desert beiield without terror the famiii.ir a-pect 
of the soil ami climate. After a painful m.irch, 
they pitched their tents before the walls «)f Tri- 
poli, a maritime city in which the naou’^ the 
wealth, and the inhabitants, of the province had 
gradually centered, and wliich now maintains 
the third rank among the states of Rarharv. A 
reinlorcemeiit of Greeks was surprised and cut 

I3fi The list of ‘'ohuitens (In'lei; Ge^eraph ait ral. em Vit 
p '-I Lo'Uiins plaij-s, that of DAi.t-Uo (Mtra sur 1 Etjvptt-, 

p. ), from thr- dnan of ( airo. enuini ratt'> 

Maiili-f iDisrnirtion de IKopte, p 'Js |, who st«-nis to 
arj;u.> with iarn!..'ir and ludcrneiU I am niuih better *Th 

the olnervuion.. th in with the reading nf the Fr^ni h consul He » 
^orant fif (irti'if ird lat.n h'crWiire, and hi- firry W ton n >i. • 

tlelijjhtisl w.th th.- f.iM -n- if the Vrah-. 1 h. ir , 

h, Vhu.f-di ili.-s ni't -t.L'M.f \rah tt I at .a J..h I-.aiid 
M.. haelii, * T- tti.ii; in it.- 1 77'- ' . and .n two r**, ent r.o age-, info 
fc«’vpt, wi> a-'f a l U'f-ti f., si-irv. --la i.n?truc'.t-d l-> Voinov I wi.Si 
th JatUTcm-'d frn 1 -o- r the e. 

13-1 M-f c^n-ji'i-Nt of > 1 ' dr i JO from two Frenrh intPipreters 
of Arabic ;it-'rat..re, < ardon^f itlisl di 1 Afm.ui et de I’K-paco- 
!a Pomnunn dcs Ara-«s, tom i j t jrd ott-*r (Hivf lU 
I Acadensie dir- I i,cnpt. .n-, t -m tai p ill-W' and Itfi A Th 
^retheirj.r; . ij. J i',f..rmatK/n from N oi iin , who .-..rapos^, \ H 
i3oI, an EniT 'o) a-ilia in -nor- th .n 'w. nty yoiiin’e. The nae 

p«m w. ..ev- le > tr -t ■ i-’. I Fhv-i , . M -n " A 'i d 

4 PliDts , and, V History , ,nd tS*. 'hay atfai*-- v .t. ■> .il *. 
th chanter -f •! , o , i tv.s Ii,t nirt IHei,*.. Fn-i-. 

i Vj. Au.o:,^ oltkr 


in pieces on the sea-shore ; but the fortifications 
of Tripoli resisted the first assaults ; and the 
Sar.icens were tempted by tlie ap})roach of the 
pr.vfect Giegoiyi*^ to relintjuish llie labours of 
the siege for the perils ami the liopes of a de- 
cisive action. If liis standanl was . 

i Ilf prcfti'ct 

followed hy one liinulred and twenty u-e^on and 
thousjind men, the regular bands of 
the empire must have been lost in the naked 
and ilisorderly crowd of Afiicans ami IMoors, 
who formed the strength, or rather the numbers, 
of his host. He rejecteil with indignation the 
option of the Koran or the tribute ; and during 
several days, the two armies were fiercely en- 
gaged from the dawn of light to the hour of 
noon, when tlieir fatigue and the excessive heat 
compelled them to seek shelter and refresliment 
in their respective camps. Tiie daughter of 
Gregory, a maid of incomparable beauty and 
spirit, is said to have fought hy his side ; from 
her earliest youth she was trained to mount on 
horseback, to draw the bow, and to w ield the 
cimeter ; and the richness of her arms and 
apparel was conspiciuius in the foremost ranks 
of the battle. Her band, vvitli an huinlrcd thou- 
sand pieces of gold, was offered for the head cf 
the Arabian general, and the youths of Africa 
were excited by the prospect of the gloiious 
piize. At the pressing solicitation of his bre- 
thren, Abdallali withdrew his person from the 
field; but the Saracens were discouiaged hy tlie 
retreat of their leader, and the repetition of tlie&e 
equal or unsuccessful confiiets. 

A noble Aiabian, who afterwards vjotorj nf 
became the adversary of Ali, and tlie 
father of a caliph, liad signalised his valour in 
Egypt, and Zobeirt-*’^ was the first who planted 
a scaling-ladder against the walls of llabylon. 
In the African war he was detached from tlie 
standard of Abdallah. On the news of tlie 
battle. Zobeir, with tvvelve companions, cut his 
w-ay thiough the camp of the Greeks, and pres«.ed 
forwards, without tasting either food or repose, 
to partake of the dangers of his brethren. He 
cast Ills eyes round the field : “ Where*,” said 
he, “ is our general “ In his tent.'’ ‘‘ Is the 
‘‘ tent a station for the general of the Aloslems?” 
Abdallah represented with a blush the import- 
ance of his own life, and the temptation that was 
Ik id forth by the Roman pradect. ‘‘ Retort,” 
saiil Zoheir, ** on the infiilels tiieir ungenerous 
“ .ittem[»t. Pjoclaim thiough the ranks, that 
“ the head of Gregory shall be repaid with his 
“ captive ilaughter, and the equal sum of one 
*• hundred thousand pieces of gold.” To the 
courage ami discretion of Zobeir the lieutenant 

hi'tornns who are quoted • t- 

namtive of a so'dit-r wh.i i 

1 "“ ■'•e the hiyt'>rv of *' s 
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i»-n.tr, ta maitiiih-d ly iiutjeiuuo ,.V: nal. turn, ii p. 
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of the caliph intrusted the execution of his own 
stratjigein, wliich inclined the long-disputed 
balance in favour of tlie Saracens. Siipphing 
by activity and artifice the deficiency of niiin- 
l)ers, a })art of their ftnees Liy concealed in their 
tents, vv lule tlie remaintier piolongedan iriegular 
skirmish with the enemy, till the sun was high 
in the heavens. On both sides they retired with 
fainting steps : their horses were unbridled, their 
armour w as laid aside, and the iiostile nations 
prepared, or seemed to prepare, for the refresh- 
ment of the evening, and the encounter of the 
ensuing day. On a sudden the charge was 
sounded; the Arabian camj) pouied forth a 
swarm of fresh and intrepid warriors; and the 
long line of the Greeks and Africans was sur- 
prised, assaulted, overturned, by new squarlrons 
of the faithful, who, to the eye of fanaticism, 
might ap|)ear as a hand of angels descending 
fiom the sky. The priefcct hiinstlf was slain by 
the hand of Zobeir : bis daughter, who sought 
revenge and death, was suriounded and made 
prisoner; and the fugitives involved in their 
disaster the town of Sufetula, to which tliey 
escaped from the sabres and lances of the Arabs. 
Sufetula was built one hundred and fifty miles 
to the south of Carthage: a gentle declivity is 
watered by a running stream, and shaded by a 
grove of juniper trees; and, in the ruins of a 
triumphal arcln a portico, and three temples of 
the Corinthian order, curiosity may yet admire 
the magnificence of the Romans. ‘-*3 After the 
fall of this opulent city, tlie provincials and bar- 
barians implored on all sides tlie mercy of the 
conqueror. Ills vanity or his zeal might be 
fiattered by ofiers of tribute or professions of 
faith ; but his losses, his fatigues, and the pro- 
gress of an epidemical disease, prevented a solivl 
establishment ; and the Saracens, after a cam- 
paign of fifteen moiith», retreated to tlie confines 
of Egypt, with the captives and the we<dth of 
their African expedition. The caliph’s fifth was 
granted to a favourite, on the nominal payment 
of five hundred thousand pieces of gokl ; 
but the state was doubly injured by this falla- 
cious transaction, if each foot-soldier had shared 
one thousand, and each horseman three thousand, 
pieces, in the real division of the plunder. The 
author of the death of Gregory was expected to 
have claimed the most precious reward of the 
victory : from his silence it might be presumeil 
that he had falkn in the battle, till the tears and 
exclamations of the pra'fect’s daughter at the 
sight of Zobeir revealed the valour and modesty 
of that gallant soldier. 'I'he unfortunate virgin 
was ofl'ered, and almo'.t rejected as a sl.ivo, by 
her father’s iriuiderer, who cvudly declared that 
his sword was consecrated to the sirvice of re- 
ligion; and that he laboured fur a recoinpeiicc 
far above the charms of moitil beauty, or the 
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riches of this transitory life. A reward con- 
genial to his temper, was the honourable com- 
inis‘-ion of announcing to the caliph Otlnnan 
the success his .ums. Tlie comjianions, liie 
duels, aud the ptople, were assembled in tlie 
inosdi i»f Meilina. tt) iicar the interesting naria- 
tive of Zobeir ;* and. as the orator forgot nothing 
except the merit of his own counsels and action-,, 
the name of Abdallah was joined by tlie Aiabians 
witli the heroic names of Caled and Amrou.'-’ 
The western conquests of tlie Sa- 
racyis were suspeiuled neai twenty Sarai7’n'rnu\tr\'a 
\ears, till tlieir dissensions v\ ere ’ 

composed by the establishment of the house of 
Ommiyah ; and the cabph Moavviyah was in- 
vited by the cries of the Africans themselves. 
Tile successors of Ileiaclius had been informed 
of the tiibute which tJiey had been compelled to 
stipulate with the Aiah^; but instead of being 
moved to pity and relieve tin ir distress, they 
imposed, as an equivalent or a fine, a second tri- 
bute of a similar amount, d’lie eais of the Ry- 
zantine fiiinisters weie shut agaiiwt the com- 
plaints of their poverty and nun- their de‘-pair 
was reduced to prefer the dominion of a single 
ipaster; and the extortions of the jiatriardi of 
Carthage, who was invested with civil and mili- 
tary power, provoked the sectaries, and even the 
Catholics, of the Roman province to abjure the 
religion as well as tiie authority of their tyrants. 
The first lieutenant of Moawiyali accjuired a 
just renown, subdued an important city, defeated 
an army of thirty thousand Greeks, swept away 
fourscore thousand cajitives, and enriched with 
their spoils the bold adventurers of S\ ria and 
Egyjit. Rut the title of Coiujueror of Africa is 
more justly due to his successor Akhali. He 
marclied from D.iinaseus at the head of ten 
thousand of tlie bravest Aiab- ; and the genuine 
force of the Moslems was enlarged b\ the doubt- 
ful aid and conversion of many thousand barba- 
rians. If would be ditficult, nor is it necessary, 
to trace the accurate line of the progress of Ak- 
bah. 'llie interior regions have been peopled bv 
the Orientals with fictitious armies and imagin- 
ary citadels. In tlie warlike province of Zab. or 
Numidia, four'-core thousand of the natives 
miglit assemble in arms ; but the number of 
three hundred and sixty towns is incompatible 
with the ignorance or decay of hushandrv; 
and a circumference of three leagues will not be 
justifieil by the ruins of Erho or Lambesa, the 
ancient metropolis of that iidand country. A-* 
we approacli the sea-coast, the wtdUknovvn 
cities of Rugia'-*'' and Tangier {lefine the 
more certain limits of tlie S.iracen victories. A 
remnant of trade still adheres to the commo- 
dious harliour Rugia, v\hi«.h, in a more 
prosperous age. is said to have containeil about 
twenty thousand houses; and the pleiitv of iron 
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vhich is dug from the adjacent mountains might 
liave supplied a braver people with the instru- 
ments of defence. The remote position and ve- 
nerable antiquity of Tingi, or Taiigier, have been 
decorated l>y the Greek and Arabian fables ; but 
tlie figurative expressions of the latter, that the 
walls were constructed of brassj and that the 
roofs were covered with gold and silver, may be 
interpreted as the emblems of strength and opu- 
lence. TJie province of Mauritania Tingitana,!'"'* 
which assumed the name of the capital, had 
been imperfectly discovered and settled b^the 
Romans ; tlie five colonies were confined to a 
narrow pale, and the more s«)utiiern j)arts were 
seldom explored except by the agents of luxury, 
who searched the forests for ivory and the citron- 
wood, anti tlie sliores of the ocean for the 
purple shell-fish. The fearless Akbah plunged 
into the heart of the countn,', traversed the wil- 
derness in which his successors erected the splen- 
did capitals of Fez and Morocco,’^- and at length 
penetrated to the verge of the Atlantic and the 
Great Desert. The river Sus descends from the 
western sides of Mount Atlas, fertilises, like the 
Nile, the adjacent soil, and falls into the sea at a 
moderate distance from the Canary, or Fortunate, 
islands. Its banks were inhabited by the last of 
the Moors, a race of savages, without laws, or 
discipline, or religion : they were astonislied by 
the strange and irresistible terrors of the Oriental 
arms; and as they possessed neitlier gold nor 
silver, the richest spoil was the beauty of the fe- 
male captives, some of whom were afterwards 
sold for a thousand pieces of gold. The career, 
though not the zeal, o£ Akbah was checked by 
the prospect of a boundless ocean. He spurred 
his horse into the waves, and raising his eyes to 
heaven, exclaimed with the tone of a fanatic, 
** Great God ! if my’course were not stopped by 
“ this sea, I would still go on, to the unknown 
kingdoms of the West, preaching the unity of 
thy holy name, and putting to tlie sword the 
“ rebellious nat'ons who worship any otlier god.s 
“ tJian thee.”iM Yet this IVlahometm Alexan- 
der, who sigliod for new worlds, w'.xs unable to 
preserve his recent conquests. By tlie universal 
defection of the Greeks and Afiicans, hewas re- 
called from the shores of the Atlantic, ami the 
surrounding niultitudes left him only the resource 
of an honourable death. 'I'he l:i.st ‘.cenc wasiiig- 
nified by an example of national virtue. ,Vn am- 
bitious chief, who had ihsputeil the commaml. 
and failed in the attempt, w as led .ibout as a jiri- 
soner in the camp of tlie .Arabian general. The 


insurgents had trusted to his discontent and re- 
, venge ; he disdained tlieir otfers, and revealed 
their designs. In tlie hour of danger, the grate- 
ful Akbali unlocked his fetters, and advised him 
to retire; he chose to die under the banner of 
his rival. Embracing as friends and martyrs, 
they unsheathed their cimeter", broke their 
scabbards, and maintained an obstinate combat, 
till they fell by each other’s side on tlie last of 
their slaughtered countrymen. The third gene- 
ral or governor of Africa, Zuheir, avenged and 
encountered the fate of his predecessor. lie van- 
quished the natives in many battles ; lie was 
overthrown by a pow erful army, which Constan- 
tinople had sent to the relief of Carthage. 

It had been the frequent practice 
of the Jloorish tribes to join the in- ^ 

vaders, to share the plunder, to pro- 
fess the faith, and to revolt to their savage state 
of independence and idolatry, on the first retreat 
or misfortune of the Moslems. The prudence 
of Akbah had proposed to found an Arabian co- 
lony in the heart of Africa ; a citadel that might 
curb the levity of the baibarians, a place of re- 
fuge to secure, against the accidents of war, the 
wealth and the families of the Saracens. With 
this view, and under the modest title of the sta- 
tion, of a caravan, he planted this colony in tlie 
fiftietli year of tiie Hegira. In its present decay, 
Cairoanij'* still holds the second rank in the 
kingdom of Tunis, from which it is distant 
about fifty miles to the south : its inland si- 

tuation, twelve miles w'cstward of the sea, has 
protected the city from the Greek and Sicilian 
ficets. When the wild beasts and serpents were 
extirpated, when the forest, or rather wilderness, 
w-as cleared, the vestiges of a Roman town were 
discovered in a sandy plain : the vegetable food of 
Cairoan is brought from afar ; and the scarcity 
of springs constrains the inhabitants to collect 
in cisterns and reservoirs a precarious supply of 
rainwater. T.hese obstacles were subdued liy 
the industry of ,\kbah ; he traced a circumfe- 
rence of three thousaiui and six hundred paces, 
which he encompassed with a brick wall ; in the 
space of five years, tlio governor’s palace was sur- 
rounded with a sufficient iiuinber of private ha- 
bitations ; a spacious inosch was supjiorted by 
five hundred columns ot granite, porphyry, and 
Xuniidiaii inartle ; ami C^iiroan became the 
seat ot learning as well a,s of empire. But these 
Were the glories ot a later age; the new colony 
was shaken by the succes'^ive defeats of Akbah 
.and Zuheir, and the western expeditions were 
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again interrupted by tlie civil discord of the Ara- 
bian monarchy. The son of the \<diant Zobeir 
maintained a w’ar of tw elve % ear-', a siege of seven 
months against the house of Oiiiniiyah. Abdal- 
lah was said to unite tlie (it^iceness of the lion 
with tlie subtlety of tiie fox ; hut if he inherited 
,«the courage, he was devoid of the generosity, of 
his father. I 

Tlie return of domestic peace 
allowed the caliph Ahdalinalek to 
A. u. j-ht. c'ontjuest of Africa; the 

standard was delivered to TIassjin governor of 
Egypt, and the re\enue of th.it kingdom, with 
an army of forty tliousand men, was consecrated 
to the important service. In the \ icissitutles of 
war, the interior provinces had been alternately 
won and lost l)y the Saracens. But tfie sea-coast 
still remained in the fiands of the Greeks; the 
prcdccGscors of Hassan liad respected the name 
and fortitications of Carthago ; tuid the number 
of its defemlers was recruited by the fugitives of 
Cubes and Tripoli, The arms of Hassan were 
bolder and more fortunate : he reduced and pil- 
laged the metropolis of Africa ; and the mention 
of scaling-hulders may justify the suspicion that 
he anticipated, by a sudden assault, the more 
tedious operations of a regular siege. But tlie 
joy of the corHjuerors was soon disturbed by the 
appearance of the Clnistiaii succours. The pra’- 
fect and patrician John, a general of experience 
and renown, embarked at Constantinople the 
foices of the Eastern empire; they wore 
joined by the ships and soldiers of Sicily, and a 
jiowerfiil reinforcement of Goths was o!-- 
talned from the fears and religion of the Sjiani h 
monarch. The weiglit of the confederate 
broke the chain that guarded the entrance of tlie 
harbour: the Arabs retired to Cairoan, or Tri- 
poli ; the Christians landed ; tlie citizens hailed 
the ensign of the cross, and tlie winter was idly 
Wasted in the dream of victory or deliverance. 
But Africa was irrecoverably lost: the zeal and 
resentment of the commander of the faitliful 
prepared in the ensuing spring a more numerous 
annament by sea and land ; and the patrician in 
his turn was compelled to evacuate the post and 
fortifications of Carthage. A second battle was 
fought in the neighbourhood of Utica : the 
Greeks and Goths were again defeated; and 
their timely embarkation saved them from the 


sword of Hassan, who had invested the slight 
anti insufficient rampart of their camp. What- 
ever yet remained of Carthage was delivered to 
the flames, and the colony of Dido and Caisar 
lay desolate above two hundred years, till a part, 
perhaps a twentieth, of the oltl circumference 
was repeopled liy the fir's! of the Fatimite ca- 
liphs. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the second capital of tlie West was represented 
by a moscli, a college without students, twenty- 
five or thirty shops, and the huts of five hundred 
peasants, w'ho, in their abject poverty, displayed 
the arrogance of the Punic senators. Even that 
paltry village was swept aw’ay by the Spaniards 
w horn Charles the Fifth had stationed in the 
fortress of the Goletta. The ruins of Carthage 
have perished ; and the place might be un- 
known, if some broken arclies of an aqueduct 
di<l not guide the Ibotsteps of tlie inquisitive 
tr.avcller. 

The Greeks were expelled, but 

. , . , . . , , Fnia! conquest 

the Arabians were not yet masters ofAfn.a. 
of the country. In the intt rior pro- 
vincesthe floors or so feeble under 

the first Ca's,irs, so formidable to the Byzantine 
prinevs, maintained a disorderly resishince to the 
1 cligion and power of the successors of Mahomet. 
Under the standard of their queen Cahina the 
independent tribes ac(|uired some degree of 
union and di'-cipline ; and as the Moors respecUd 
in their females the character of a prophetess, 
they attacked the invaders with an enthusiasm 
similar to their ow n. The veteran bands of Has- 
san were inadequate to the defence of Africa ; 
the conquests of an age v'ere lost in a single 
(lay ; and the .Arabian chief, overwhelmed by the 
torrent, retired to the confines of Egypt, and 
expected, five years, the promised succours of 
the caliph. After the retreat of the Saracens, 
the victorious prophetess assemlded the Mooridi 
chiefs, and recommended a me-a-vure of strange 
.ami savage policy. “ Our cities" stiid she, “and 
“ the gold and silver which they contain, per- 
“ petudliy attract the arms of the Arabs, These 
“ vile metals are not the objects of ovr ambition ; 
“ we content ourselves with the simple produc- 
tions of the earth. Let us destroy these cities ; 
“ let us burj' in their ruins those pernicious 
“treasures; and when the avarice of our foes 
“ shall be destitute of temptation, perhaps they 
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along tne northtm co.ail of .Vfr.c i. 
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will cease to disturb the tranquillity of a war- 
“ like people.” The proposal was accepted with 
unanimous applause. From Tangier to Tripoli 
the biiililings, or at least the fortihcations, were 
demolished, the fruit-trees were cut dowm, the 
means of subsistence were extirpated, a fertile 
and j)opulous garden was changed into a desert, 
and the historians of a more recent period could 
discern the frequent traces of the ])r<>sperity and 
devastation of their ancestors. Such is the tale 
of the modern Arabians. Yet I sturngly suspect 
that their ignorance of antiquity, tlu‘ love of the 
marvellous, and tlie fashion of extolling the phi- 
losophy of baiharian®, ha' iiulutvd them to de- 
scribe, as one volunt.iry act, tlie c.damities of 
tliree hundred years since the tirst fury of the 
Doiiatists and Vandals. In the progress of llie 
revolt Caliina had most prohalily contributed her 
sliaie of destruction ; and the alarm of universal 
ruin might terrify and alienate the cities that had 
reluctantly yielded to her unworthy yoke. They 
no longer hojied, perhaps they no longer wivhed, 
the return of their Byzantine sovereigns : their 
])resent servitude was not alleviated by the bene- 
fits of order and justice : and the most zealous 
C itholic must prefir the imperfect truths of the 
Koran to the hliml and rude idolatry of the 
Moors. Tile general of tiio Saracens was again 
received as the savinur of the province: the 
friends of civil society conspired agiinst the 
savages of the land ; and the royal prophetess 
was slain in the first battle wliich overturned the 
baseless fabric of her superstition and empire. 
The same spirit revived under the successor of 
Hassan : it was finally quelled by the activity of 
Musa and his two sons ; but tlie number of the 
rebels may be prc'-umed from that of three liun- 
dred thousand captives ; sixty thousand of whom, 
the calipli’s fifth, were sold for the profit of the 
public treasury. Thirty thousand of the bar- 
barian youth were enli-.ted in the troops; ami 
the pious lahtiurs of 3 Iusa, to inculc.ite the 
knowled-re and prai-tice of the Koran, accu-«- 
touu'd tile Aficaii'. to <»l)ey the aj)o>tle of God 
a’-d tlie coinmuuLr <>f the faithful In tlieir 
chuKire .ind gov.in.iu’it, theii iliet an.i liahit- 
atioa, the w.md.rL.i- i\N,.ii.blLd the I>e- 

.vrin.,' -1 ,f doucciiA of tile desert. Wjtli tiie 
the rehgio'i, tlit v were jir.iud tti adopt 

tile language, name, ami oritrin, of Arabs : tJie 
blood of tile •'tiang^ T" and native*, was in'.eii'.iblv 
mingled; and from the Euphrates to the AtLutic 
the same nation iniudit seem to he ditfused over 
the sandy plains of Asia and Africa. Yet I will 


not deny that fifty thousand tents of pure Ara- 
bians might be transported over the Nile, and 
scattered through the Liliyan dbsert ; and I am 
not ignorant that five of the IMoorisIi tribes still 
retain their barbarous idiom, with the appellation 
ard character oi' u-kitc Africans. 

V. In the progress of conquest Spatx. 

. fiom the north and south, the Goths anr,^JaI!!!’de- 
j aiul the* Saracens encountered each °*^ **'* 

I other on the confines of Europe and a.d. 709. 

! Africa. In the opinion of the latter, the dif- 
' ference of religion is a reasonable ground of 
^ enmity and w arfare. As early as the time 
I of Otliinan their ])iratical squadrons had 
ravaged the coast of .\iulahisia ; nor had 
they forgotten the lelief of Carthage by the Gothic 
succours. In that .igc, as well as in the present, 
the kings of Spain were posses'-ed of the for- 
tress of Ceuta; one of the columns of Hercules, 
wliich is divuled by a narrow strait from the 
I opposite pillar or point of Europe. A small 
I poition of ^Mauritania was still wanting to the 
African conquest; hut Musa, in the pride of 
victory, was repulsed from the walls of Ceuta, 
by the vigilance and courage of count Ju- 
li<in, the general of the Goths. From his 
disappointment and perplexity, Musa was re- 
lieved hv an unex]>ected message of the Chris- 
tian chief, who oifered his place, his person, 
and Iun swonl, to tlie successors of IMahumet, 
and solicited the ili'graceful honour of intro- 
ducing tlieir arms into the heart of Spain. 

If wc enquire into the cause of his treaclicry, 
the Spaniards will repent the popular story of 
_ his daughter Cava ; 1^8 of a virgin who was 
1 seduced, or ravished, by her sovereign ; of a 
I father who sacrificed his religion and country to 
I the thirst of revenge. The passions of princes 
; have often been licentious and destructive ; but 
t tills well-known tale, romantic in itself, is in- 
ditfercmly sunporttd by external evidence; and 
the hi'.tt)ry ot Spain will suggest some motives 
ot intcrc'-t and policy more congenial to the 
breast of a veteran statesman. After the 
<kc(.ise or ilepo-ition of Wiriza, hi*, two sons 
Were -viipplanteil bv the ambition of Kodeiic, a 
nohle ('(ifl', vvIiO''t tvither, the duke or governor 
ot a [uovuice. had fallen a victim to the pie- 
ctdii'g tv rannv The monarchv w as o ... 
w Is ',11,1 elective ; l.ut the sons of Oothic myn- 
itiz.i, cdue'ated on the steps of 
the thr(*iH*, were impatient of a private station. 
Their resentment vvas the more elangerous, as it 
was varnished vvi:Ii the dissimulation of courts; 
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r Cc'mitum, 17 ””, in four volumes, in folio, 
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their followers were excited the remembrance 
of favours and the promise ot a re\olution ; anci 
their uncle Oppas, aichbishop of Ttdedo and 
Seville, was the fust person in the chinch, and 
the second in the state. It is proliable that Ju- 
lian was invohed in tiie disgrace of the unsuc- 
cessful faction ; that he had little to hope and 
much to fear fiuiu the new reign ; and that the 
imprudent king coidd iiot forget or forgive the 
injuiies v^hich Rodeiic and his family luul sus- 
tained. The nieiit and influence of the count 
rendered him an useful or foimidable subject : 
his estates were ample, his follow ers bold and 
numerous, and it was too fatally shown that, by 
his Andalusian and Mauiit.inlan ctnumands, he 
held in his hand tlie kevs of the Spanish luou- 
archy. Too feeble, iiowe\Lr, to meet his sove- 
reign in arms, lie sought the aitl t)f a f<»uign 
powei ; and Ijis i..sh nivitaiion of the iVIoois 
and .\iabs jjioduced the tahiii it'es (jf tight 
hundied years. In Ids epUtk'-. oi iu a ))els<iiial 
interview, he revealed the wealth and nakedness 
of his country ; the weakness of an unpopular 
prince; the deguieracy of an efieminate people. 
The Goths were no longer the MCtorunis bar- 
barians, who had humbled the piide of Rome, 
despoiled the queen of nations, and penetrated 
from the Danube to the .Atlantic Ocean. Se- 
du<led from the world by the Pyreria-an moun- 
tains, the successors of Alaric had slumbeicd 
in a long peace; the walls of the cities were 
niouldeied into du-.t : the vouth had a’oandone-d 
the exercise of aims ; and the presurui'tJim of 
their ancient renown would exjiewc them in a 
field of battle to the first assault of the hu^dsrs. 
The ambitious Saracen was tired by the ease and 
importance of the att».nipt; hut the eNt.ti.ti«in 
was dflaved till he had consulted the eesin- 
mander of the faithful; ami ids mes«.cnger le- 
tumed with tiie permission of Walid to ai»n-.x the 
unknown kingdoms of the West to the uhgion 
and throne of the caliphs. In his lesideiico of 
Tangier, Musa, with secrecy and c.iution, con- 
tinued liis correspondence and hastened his pre- 
parations. But the remorse of the conspirators 
wa.s soothed by the fallacious assurance that he 
should content himself with the glory and spoil, 
without aspiring to establish the Moslems be- 
yond the sea that separates Africa from Eu- 
rope, 

The fiiNt <'p<cent Before Musa would trust an 
army of the faithful to the traitors 
•'“h- and infidels of a foreign land, he 
made a less d.uigerous trial of their strength 
and veracity. One hundied Arabs, and four 


hundred Africans, passed over, in four vessels, 
from Tangier, or Ceuta ; the place of their 
descent on tlie opposite shore of the strait, is 
iiiaiktd by the name of Tarif tlieir chief; and the 
date of this nuimnable event tT) fixed to the 
month of Rxiu'ad.au. of the- ninetv -first year of 
the Hegira, to the month (>f Juh, seven liun- 
dred ami fortv -eight veai-. fA-m the Spanish 
a*ra of C’ce-ar,*'- seven bundled and ten after 
the birth of Clnist. Fn-m their first station, 
they maiched eighteen miles thjotigh an hilly 
country to the castle and town of Julian : tT' on 
which (it is still calleil AlgezireJ they bestowed 
the name of the Green Islam!, from a veidaiit 
cape that advances into the sea. Their ho^- 
pitable entertainment, the C'hristians w ho joined 
their st.mdaid, their inioad into a fertile and 
unguariled pioviiiee, the nchiiess of their spoil, 
and the s.itety of their return, announced to 
tlu-ii biethieii the most favouiable omens of 
victory. In the ensuing spring, five thousand 
veterans and volunteers were embarked under 
the command of Tarik, a dauntless and skilful 
soldier, who surpassed the expectation of his 
chief; and the necessary transports weie pro- 
vided by the industry of their too faithful ally. 
The Saracens landed at the pillar xhejr second 
or point of Europe ; tJie corrupt and 
familiar ajqiellation of Gibraltar 
((Jebel at TanK) describes the mountain of 
Tarik ; and the intrencl.ments of bis camp were 
the first outline of those fui tifications, which, 
in the hands of our countrv men, have re- 
sisted the ait and power of the house of 
Bourbon. The adjacent governors infoimcd 
the couit of Toledo of tlie descent and pro- 
gi\s.. of the Aiubs; and ihe defeat of his 
heiitenant IF'eCn, wlu) Lad 1 eeu cmnirai (led 
to 'cize at.d bind tlie ])i (.siniq inoos stiangei-s, 
admoni'-hed limkiic of the n a.niimle ol the 
danger. At the rov id 'un.n.i'hs, the (U.ke«i, 
ami counts, thebi•^hops and nobks uf the Gc'd ic 
monarchy, assembled at tlie head of their fol- 
low e-rs; and the title of King of the Romans, 
whie*h is employed by an Arabic historian, may 
be excused by the close affinity of language, 
religion, and manners, between the nation:, cf 
Spain. His army emtsisted of ninety or an 
humlred thou'-aud men; a formidable power, if 
their fidelity and discijiUne had been adequate 
to their numbers. The troops of Tarik had 
been augmenteel to tw elve tliou'-and S.a.ie'ens; 
but the ('hristian makcontents were attiacted 
by the influence t>f Julian, and a cn wd uf 
Africans most greedily tasted the tempm.d 
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blessings of the Koran. In the neighbourhood 
of Cadiz, the town of Xeres^'^ has been illus- 
trated by the encounter wliich determined the 
md victory, fite of the kingdom ; the stream 
Juij Guadalete, which falls into 

the bay, divided the two camps, and marked the 
advancing and retreating skirmishes of three 
successive and bloody days. On the fourth day, 
the two armies joined a more serious and de- 
cisive issue ; but Alaric would liavc blushed at 
the sight of his unworthy successor, sustaining 
on his head a diadem of pearls, encumbered 
with a flowing robe of gold and silken em- 
bioidery, and reclining on a litter or car of ivory 
drawn by two white mules. Notwithstanding 
the valour of the Saracens, they fainted under 
tiie weight of multitudes, and the plain of Xercs 
was overspread with sixteen tliousand of their 
dead bodies. “ My brethren,” said Tarik to 
his surviving companions, “ the enemy is before 
“ you, the sea is behind ; whither would ye 
“ fly ? Follow your general ; I am resolved 
“ either to lose my life, or to trample on the 
“ prostrate king of the Romans.” Besides die 
resource of despair, he confided in the secret 
correspondence and nocturnal interviews of count 
Julian with the sons and the brother of Witiza. 
The two princes and the aichbishop of Toledo 
occupied the mo'.t important post : their well- 
timed defection broke the ranks of the Chris- 
tians ; each w’arrior was prompted by fear or 
suspicion to consult his personal safety ; and 
the remains of the Gothic army were scattered 
or destroyed in the flight and pursuit of tlie 
three following days. Amidst the general dis- 
order, Roderic started from his car, and mounted 
Drella, the fleetest of liis horses; but he escaped 
from a soldier’s death to perish more ignobly in 
the waters of the Bcetis or Guadahjuivir. His 
diadem, his robes, and liis courser, were found 
on the bank ; but as the body of tlie Gothic 
prince was lo>t in the waves, the pride and ig- 
norance of the ciliph mu’s! ha\e lieen gratified 
witli some meaner iiea<l, which was exposeti in 
triumph befoie tlie palace of Pamasciis. ** And 
*• 'luch,” tontiniies a valiant historian of tlic 
•* is tile Kite of those kings wlio witii- 
*• draw tiiems..'Kes from a tiold of battle.” i"'> 
i.iiinofthe (.'ouni Julian h.ul jilung'-d ''O deep 
Hi .n. guilt and inKuny, that In's oiilv 

A.n.711. hope \Mi< in the luin of his counfrv. 
Atter the battle of Xtres he recommeiuleii the 
mo-’t eflectual measures to the victotlous Saracen. 
“ Hie king ot tlie Goths is sl.iin ; their j)rinccs 
“ are Hed before you, the armv is route*!, thena- 
“ tion is astonished. Secure with suflicicrit de- 


“ tachments the cities of Boetica ; but in person, 
“ and without delay, march to the royal city of 
“ Toledo, and allow not the distracted Christians 
“ either time or tranquillity for the election of a 
** new monarch.” Tarik listened to his advice. 
A Roman captive and proselyte, who had been 
enfranchised by the caliph himself, assaulted 
Cordova with seven hundred horse ; he swam 
the river, surprised the town, and drove the 
Christians into tlie great church, where they de- 
fended themselves above three months. Another 
detacliment reduced the sea coast of Boetica, 
which in the last period of the Moorish power 
has comprised in a narrow space the populous 
kingdom of Grenada. The march of Tarik from 
the Boetis to the TagusJ"' was directed through 
the Sierra Morena, that separates Andalusia and 
Castille, till he appeared inarms under the walls 
of Toledo. The most zealous of the Catholics 
had escaped w'ith the relics of their saints ; and if 
the gates were shut, it was only till the victor had 
subscribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. 
The voluntary exiles w’ere allowed to depart 
with their effects ; seven churches were appro- 
priated to the Christian worship ; the archbishop 
and his clergy were at liberty to exercise their 
functions, the monks to practise or neglect their 
penance; and tlie Goths and Homans were left 
in all criil and criminal cases to tlie subordinate 
jurisvliction of their own la%vs and magistrates. 
But if the justice of Tarik protected the 
Christians, liis gratitude and policy rewarded the 
Jews, to whose secret or open aiil he was indebted 
for his mobt important acquisitions. Persecuted 
by the kings and synods of Spain, who had often 
pressed the alternative of banishment or baptism, 
that outcast nation embraced the moment of re- 
venge : the comparison of their past and present 
st.ite was the pledge of their fidelity ; and the 
alliance between the disciples of Moses and of 
Mahomet was maintained till the final sera of 
their common expulsion. From tlie royal seat of 
Toledo, tlie Arabian leader spread his conquests 
to the nortli, o'er the modern realms of Castille 
and lA'on ; but it is needless to enumerate the 
c)tie> thv't 'ielded on his approach, or again to 
dc'H ribe the t;iblc of emerald, transported from 
the Last by the Romans, acquired liy the Gutlis 
among tlie spoils of Romo, and presented by the 
Arabs to the tliione of Damascus. Bevond the 
Asturian mount.'iins, the maritime town of Gi- 
jon was the term of the lieutenant of Musa, 
wlio had performed, with tlie speed of a traveller, 
his 'ictorioiis march, of seven hundred miles, 
from the rock of Gibraltar to tlic Bay of Biscay. 
The failure of land compelled him to retreat; 
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und he was recalled to Toledo, to excuse his pre- 
sumption of subduing a kingdom in t!ie absence 
«)f his general. Spain, wliieli, in a more savage 
and disorderly state, had re'^lsted, t\\o hundred 
years, the arms of the lioni<ins, ^\as o\cr-run in 
a fev\ month'' by those of the Saracens; and 
such was the eagerness of submission and treaty, 
that the governor of Cordova is recorded as tlie 
only chief who fell, without conditions, a pri- 
sonei into their hands. The cause of the Goths 
had been irrevocably judged in the field of Xeres; 
and, in the national dismay, each part of the 
moJiarchy declined a contest with the antagonist 
who had vam^uished the united strength of the 
whole.i^i That strength had been wasted by two 
successive seasons of famine and pestilence; and 
the governors, vviio were impatient to surrender, 
might exaggerate the ditiicnlty of collecting the 
provisions of a siege. To disarm the Christians, 
superstition likewise contributed her tenors; 
and tlie subtle Arab encouraged tlie report of 
di earns, omens, and prophecies, and of the por- 
traits of the destineil conquerors of Simin, that 
Were discovered on breaking open an ajiartment 
of the royal palace. Yet a spark of the vital 
flame was still alive : some invincible fugitives 
preferred a life of poverty and freedom in tlie 
Astuiian valleys ; the liardy mountaineers re- 
pulsed the slaves of the caliph; and the sword of 
Pelagius has been transformed into the sceptre 
of the Catholic kings. 

Couinifstof intelligence of this rapid 

aIi”" success, the ai»p!ause of Musa de- 

A IJ. 7U, 713. generated into envy ; and I'.e began, 
not to complain, but to fear, that Tarik would 
leave him nothing to subdue. At the head of 
ton tliousand Arabs and eiglit tlsonsand Africans, 
he passed over in peison fri)in Mauritania to 
Spain: the first of hia ct’U.paniiUis were the 
nol)lest of the Koreidi ; his eldest son was Uft 
in the command of Afiica; the tlirec y»»unger 
brethren were of an age and sp lit to second tlie 
boldest enterprises of their father. At his land- 
ing in Algezire, he was respectfully entertained 
by count Julian, who stifled his inward remorse, 
ami testified, both in words and actions, that the 
victory of tlie Arabs had not impaired his at- 
tachment to their cause. Some enemies vet 
remained for the sword of IMusa. The tanly 
repentance of tlie Gotlis liad compared tlieirown 
numbers and tho-e of the invaders; the cities 
from which the march of Tarik had declined, 
considered themselves as impregnable ; and 
the bravest patriots defended the foitificatinns 
of Seville and IMerida. They were succcs'.ively 
besieged and rciluced by tlie labour of iMns.a, 
who transported his camp from tiie Ihcti-, to 
the Anas, from the Gua.dahpiivir to the Guo- 
diana. When he beheld the works of Kornan 
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magnificence, the bridge, the aqueducts, the 
triumphal arches, and the theatre, of the ancient 
metropolis of Lusitania, “ I should imagine," 
said lie to his four companions, tliat the 
human race must have united their art aiul 
“power in the foundatiiin of this city: iiappy 
“ is the man who ''hall become its master !” He 
aspired to that happiness, l)ut the ICt/ienta/is 
sustained on this occasion tlie honour of their 
descent from the veteran legionaries of Augus- 
tus. Disdaining the confinement of their 
walls, tliey gave battle to the Arabs on the 
plain; but an ambuscade rising from the shel- 
ter of a quarry, or a ruin, chastised their in- 
discretion, and intercepted their return. The 
wooden turrets of assault were rolled forwards 
to the foot of the rampart ; but the defence of 
Merida was obstinate and long ; and the castle 
of the martyrs was a perpetual testimony of tlie 
losses of the 3Ioslcms. The constancy of the 
besieged was at lengtii subdued uy famine and 
despair ; and the prudent victor disguised his 
impatience under the names of clemency and 
esteem. The alternative of exile or tribute was 
allowed; the churches were divided between the 
two religions ; and the wealth of those who had 
fallen in the siege, or retired to Gallicia, was 
confiscated as the reward of the faithful. In 
the midway between Merida and Toledo, the 
lieutenant of Musa saluted the vicegerent of 
the caliph, and conducted him to the palace of 
the Gothic kings. Tlieir first interview was cold 
and formal : a rigid account was exacted of tlie 
treasures of Spain, the cliaracter of Tank was 
exposed to suspicion and obloquy ; and the 
hero was imprisoned, revihd, and ignoininiously 
scourged by tlie hand, or tlie command, of Musa. 
Yet so strict was the discipline, so pure the zeal, 
or so tame the spirit of the primitive Moslems, 
that, after this public indignity, Tarik could 
serve and be trusted in the reduction of the Tor- 
ragonese province. A mosch was erected at 
Saragossa I'V the liberality of the Koreish : the 
poit of Rarceluna was opened to the vessels of 
Svria; and the Goths v\ere pursued beyond the 
Tyieiuvan mountains into tlieir Gallic province 
of Septimania or Languedoc. In the church 
of St. iMary at Carcassone, Musa found, but it 
is improbable that he left, seven equestrian 
statues of massy silver; and from his term or 
column of Narbonne, he returned on his foot- 
steps to the Gallieian and Inisitaiiian shores of 
the ocean. During the absence of the father, 
his son Abdelaziz cha.stised the insurgents of 
Seville, and reduced, from Malaga to Valentia, 
the sea-coast of the Mediterranean : his original 
treaty with the discreet and valiant Theo- 
tlemir*^^ will represent the manners and policy 
ot the times. “ The conditums if peace agreed 
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and sworn between -.d^delaziz, the son of ^(usa, 
“ the son <f Kassir^ ami Theodemir prince of the 
“ Goths. In the name of the most mercilul 
“ God, Abdelazjz makes peace on these condi- 
tions : that Theodemir shall not be disturbed 
in his principality; nor an\ injury be oliered 
‘‘ to the lite or property, the wives and chiltbeii, 
the relij^ion and temples, ot* the Christians • 
that Theodemir shall freely deliver his seven 
cities, Orihuela, Valentola, Alicant, i\I{)Ia, 
“ Vacasora, Bigerra (now Bejai Oia hir Opta^, 
and Ivorca , that he shall not asdst (»r entei tain 
“ the enemies of the calipli, but sliall faitldidly 
^‘communicate his kn(jwiLdp.e of their liostile 
“ designs: that himself, and each of tije Gotiiic 
“ nobles, shall annually p.iv one piece of gold, 
“ four measures of vvlieat, as many of barley, 
*• with a Certain proportion of honey, oil, and 
vinee;ar; and that each of their vassaU sliall be 
‘‘ taxed at one moiety of the said imposition. 
“ Given the fourth of llegeb, in the year of the 
“ Hegira ninety-four, and subscribed with the 
“ names of four Musulman witnesses.’'*'’'^ 
Theodemir and his subjects were treated with 
uncommon lenity ; but the rate of tribute ap- 
pears to have fluctuated from a tenth to a fiftli, 
according to the submission or obstinacy of the 
Cliristiaiis. In this revolution, nniny par- 
tial calamities were inflicted l>y tlie cainal or 
redigious passions of the enthudasis ; some 
churches were profaned by the new vvorslnp ; 
some relics or images were confounded with 
idols; the rebels were put to the sword; and 
one town (an obscure place between Cordova 
and Sevillej was rased to its foundations. Yet 
if we compare tiie invasion of Spain by the 
Goths, or its recovery by the kings of Castille 
and Arragon, xve must applaud the moderation 
and -discipline of the Arabian conquerors. 

Hvrac of exploits of !Musa were per- 

■Mu^. formed in the evening of life, 
A.D. ,14. tijQiijrh he affected to disguise his 
age by colouring vvith a red powder tlie white- 
ness tjf ids beard. But in the love of action and 
ghirv, Ills iireasf was still tired with tlie ardour 
of youtli ; and the possession of Spain was con- 
snlei'ed only as the lirst step to the monaichy of 
Eun)]je. a powerful arniameut by sta 

ami land, he was prep.ijing to up,i-s tlie Tvie- 
iiees, to extinguish iii tuml and Italy tl.e 
deciiniiig kingdoms of the Tranks and Lom- 
bards, and to pixath the unity of Ood on the 
altar of the Vatie.m. Tunii tlance, ‘‘uhduiug 
the barliarlaiis of (hrmanv, lie pro)aised to 
folhnv the course of the Danube fioui its source 
to the Kuxine Sea. to oveithrow the Gieek or 
Homan empire of Constantinople, and returning 
fiom Tnrope to Asia, to unite his new acqui- 
sitions uirlt Andocii .md tlie pjovinces of 
Svria.l ' But lus vast enter^nise, pethaps of 
easy e\i.curion, must have seemed extiavagant 


to vulgar minds; and the visionary conqueror 
was soon reminded of his dependence and ser- 
vitude. Tlie friends of Tarik liad elTectually 
stated his services and wrongs: at the court 
of Daiiuisciis, the proceedings of iMusa were 
hl.imed, his intentions were susjiuetLd, and liis 
deJav in compKing with tlie fust invit.ition was 
cliastisetl hv an hai dier ami more peremptory 
sumiinms. Au iiitrtqml inesseiigei of the tvilijih 
entered Ids camp at Lugo in Gallicia, and in 
the presence of the Saiaceiis and Christians 
ariested the bridle’ of his lioise. His ovmi 
loy.iitv, ortliac of his tioops, inculcated the duty 
of obedience; and ids disgrace- w as allev iated by 
the recal of his rival, and the {)ellnis^io^ of in- 
vesting witli his two goveinioents his two sons, 
Abdallah and Abtlela/iz. Ills long triumph 
from Ceuta to Damascus displaved the "poiis of 
.\fiic and the treasures of vSpain : four hundred 
Gothic nobles, with gohl coronets aiul girdles, 
were distinguished in his trai-i ; and tlie num- 
ber of male and female captives, selected for 
their birth or beauty, w as computed at eighteen, 
or even at thirty, thousand persons. As soon 
as he reached Tibcrkes in Talestine, he vvas 
apprisetl of the sickness and danger of the ca- 
liph, by a private message from Soliman, Ids 
brother and presumptive heir; who vvished to 
reserve for Ids own reign the spectacle of vic- 
tory. Had Walid recovered, the delay of Alusa 
would have been criminal: he pursued his 
inarch, and found an enemy on the throne. In 
his tiial before a partial judge, against a popular 
antagonist, lie was convicted of vanity and false- 
hood ; ami a fine of two hundred thousand pieces 
of gold either exhausted Ids poverty or proved 
Ids rapaciousness. The unworthy treatment of 
Tarik vvas revenged by a similar indignity ; and 
the veteran commander, after a public whipping, 
stood a whole day in the sun before the palace 
gate, till he obtained a decent exile, under the 
pious name of a pilgrimage to Alecca. The 
resentment of tlie caliph ndght have been sa- 
tiated with the ruin of !Musa; but his fears 
demanded the cxtiipation of a potent and m- 
jiired family. A sentence of death wun inti- 
m.ited with secrecy and speed to the tiiMtv 
servants of the tiiroiie liuih in Africa .uut 
Spain; ami the fonus. if not the* substance, uf 
ju-stice were superseck’d in tin-, bloodv exteufion 
In the Tuo'-ch or p.ilace of Curiiova. Alidelaz.’z 
was slain by the swords of the conspiiators ; 
they accused their governor of claiming tiie 
honouis of rovalty; and Jus mar- 

nage with Egiluna, the widow of Uoderic, 
oflended the prejudices both of the Christians 
and .Moslems. By a refinement of cruelty, the 
head of the son was presented to the falhcr, 
with an insulting question, whether he ackiiiiw- 
Itdged the features of the rdiel ? “ I know his 

“ features,” he exclaimed with indignation ; “ I 
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f “ assert his innocence ; and I imprecate the 

“ same, a juster, fate against the authors of his 
I “ duath.” The age and despair (jf !Musa raised 

him above the power of kings; and he expired 
at Mecca of the anguish of a Lioken heart. Ills 
ri\alv.as more favourably treated : his services 
were forgi\eii; and Tarik was permitted to 
mingle with the crowd of slaves.*^' I am 
igiuaant whether count Julian was rcwariled 
with tlie death which he deserved indeed, 
though not from tlie hands of the Saracens; 
I'Ut the tale of their ingratitude to tlie sons of 
’ Witi/a is disproved by the most unquestionable 

I cvielence. The two ro\al youths, wtie rein- 

stated in the private patrimony of theii f.ither; 
blit on the decease of El>a, the elder, his 
daughter was unjustly despoiled of her portion 
by tlie violence of her uncle Sigebut. The 
Gothic maul }jleadcd her cause befuie the calipli 
Ha-hem, and obtained tlie u-stitution of her 
inhei itanec ; but she was given in marriage to 
a noble Arabian, and tlicir two sons, I-aacand 
Iluahim, were received in Spain vMth the con- 
sideration that vs as due to their origin and 
riches. 

^ A province is assimilated to the 
sv‘''uiser victoi'ious State by the introduction 
tieArAhb. of strangers and the imitative spirit 
of the natives ; and Spain, vvliich had been suc- 
cessively tinctured with Punic, and Roman, 
and Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few generations, 
the name and manners of the Arabs. Tlie first 
, conquerors, and tlie twenty siuce—ive lieu- 

' tenants of tlie caliplis, were attended hy a 

numerous train of civil and imlitaiy followers, 
who preferred a distant fojtune to a narrow 
home: the private and public inter*. st wa- pio- 
moted by the establi-lnneiit of faithful cu!t)nie''; 
and the cities of Sj>ain weie pnniti to lomme- 
inorate the tribe or countiy of tluir La-tein 
progenitois 'I’he victoiu>us tlu»ugh moiKv 
bands of Tarik an<{ Mu-a ass,., ted. by the 
name vt' >j then <niiiiiial claim ot' con- 

quest ; yet thev allowed lluir lircthreii of l‘g>pf 
tt) share their estabhsimunts ot Aluicia and 
Idsbon. The roval legion of Damascus w..s 
planted at Cordova; that of Emesa at .S.viile; 
that of Kinnisrin or Chalcis at Jaen; that of 
Palestine at Algezire and Medina Sulonia. 
1 he natives of Acinen and Per-ia were scattered 
round roledo and the inland countiy, and the 


I fertile seats of Grenada were bestowed on ten 
i thousand horsemen of Sv ria and Irak, the chil- 
1 dren of the puiest and most noble of the 
• Arabian tribes.i-'' A spirit of emulation, some- 
I times beneficial, more freijuently dangerous, 
j was nourished by these hereditary factions, 

I Ten years after the coi quest, a maji of the 
province was pre-Liitud to the talipii: the seas, 

' the rivers, and the harbours, the inli.d itants and 
I cities, the climate, the sod, and the mineral 
[ productions of the earth. i ^ In the space of 
I two centuries, the gifts of nature were im- 
j proveil hy the agriculture,! - the manufactures, 
and the commerce of an industrious people ; 
and the edects of their diligence have been mag- 
nified by the idleness of their fancy. The first 
! of the Ommiailes who reignetl in Spain solicited 
' the sujiport of the Christians; and, in his edict 
of peace and protection, he contents himself 

■ with a modest imposition of ten thousand ounces 
, of gold, ten thousand pounds of silver, ten 
. tlioLisand horses, as many mules, one thousand 

cuirasses, with an equal number of helmets and 
lances.! J The most powerful of his successors 
derived from the same kingdom the annual tri- 
bute of twelve millions and forty-five thousand 
dinars or pieces of gold, about six millions of 
sterling money ; a sum which, in the tenth 
century, most probably suiqiassed the united 
revenues of the Christian monarchs. His royal 
seat of Coidova contained six hundred moschs, 
nine hundred baths, and two hundred thousand 
houses: lie gave laws to eighty cities of the 
first, to tliree liundred of the second and third 
order; and the feitile banks of tlie Guadalquivir 
were avlorncd witli twelve thousand villages and 
hamlets. The -Viahs might exaageiate the truth, 
but they crcaUil, and tliev dLsciibe. the most 
pio-perous .era of the riches, the cultivation, 
ami the populou-iiess of Spain 

The wais of the Moslems were R,h'n,ni 5 
sanctified hy the projditt; but, toicmion. 
.uuong the vaiious precepts and examples of 
hi.s life, tlie caliphs seJeettd the lessons of to- 
leration that might tend to disann the rcsist- 
atue of the unbelievers. Arabia was the temple 
and patrimony of the Gotl of Mahomet ; but 
be behehl with less jealousy and affection the 

■ nations of the earth. The polytheists and ido- 
laters, who were ignorant of his name, might 
be lawfully extirpated by his votaries ; lyc) 
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a wise policy supplied the obligation of justice ; 
ami after some acts of intolerant zeal, the Ma- 
hometan con(juerors of Hindostan have spared 
the pagods of that devout and populous coun- 
try. The disciples of xlbraham, of Closes, and 
of Jesus, were solemnly invited to accept the 
more peifect revelation of Mahomet ; but if titey 
preferred the payment of a moderate tribute, 
they were entitled to the freedom of conscience 
Proa^uonof religious Worship. ^ *7 In a 

field of battle, the forfeit lives of 
the prisoners were redeemed by the profession 
of Idam ; the females were bound to embrace 
the religion of their masters, and a race of 
sincere proselytes was gradually multiplied by 
the education of the infant captives. But the 
millions of African and Asiatic converts, who 
swelled the native band of the faithful Arabs, 
must have been allured, rather than constrained, 
to declare their belief in one God and the apostle 
of God. By the repetition of a sentence and 
the loss of a foreskin, the subject or the slave, 
the captive or the criminal, arose in a moment 
the free and equal companion of the victoiious 
Moslems. Every sin was expiated, every en- 
gagement was dissolved ; the vow of celibacy 
was superseded by the indulgence of nature ; 
die active spirits who slept in the cloister were 
awakened by the trumpet of the Saracens; and 
in the convulsion of the world, every member 
of a new society ascended to the natural level 
of his capacity and courage. The minds of the 
multitude were tempted by the invisible as well 
as temporal blessings of tlie Arabian prophet ; 
and charity will hope that many of his proselytes 
entertained a serious conviction of the truth and 
sanctity of his revelation. In the eyes of an 
inquisitive polytheist, it must appear worthy of 
the human and the divine nature. More pure 
than the system of Zoroaster, more liberal than 
the law of Moses, the religion of Mahomet might 
seem less inconsistent with reasoti, than the 
creed of mystery and superstition, which, in the 
seventh century, disgraced the simplicity of the 
Gospel, 

Faiiofth^Mv extensive provinces of 

KKvia yf ivrsdj. Persia and Africa, the national re- 
ligion has been eradicated by the ZNIahoinetan 
faith. The ambiguous tiieology of the Magi 

l')7 The dI^tI’^^tlon ’ a 'inil i toIenMl sect, 

hetw-en the H'lrbii ar d the F- ■ 'e 'f : th. h. 1icver« tn some 

«!ivi •^ve'an 1 , 1 , 1 . i. irre. t deli O n "he oi %Li-.Uii/n ■•f the r diph 
At If imun with thi’ ul-dateTb or of < h.irrje. Hottingcr, 

Hi't Orient, p lOT.lns 

I'o I lie Z*-nd or Pa/end, the Ih'i'e ■•’f th* <jhi ’•> r cVnneil W 
them e’ves, or at ka-t h.' t'le M ih.' neiins, mi.>n.r the ten b-oks 
which Anreiham reretred from h'-iieii i 'd their rLli^TMn i> hm.iur- 
ahlv 'tjled the relnnon of Ahnhini 'I* Jicri-e ot, Hib'iot fJ.ient. 

I>. 7"1 , H>de, de Idelitnone vett ni.n r.r>irum, r in J> i7, .Sec t 
1 much feir that»e do not pos!>e>N a-i) pun? and deNt—iption of 
the '> -tern of Zoroaster. Dr. Prideius ' onnex lUi, >ol i p 
i" fiTol adopt, tfie op nion, th.it he had been the -.la.e and sch d.ir ctf 
some .lewi.h prophet in tne c.tptivit» of Ilahvlon Perhaj,. the Per- 
.. tns, who have neen the master, of the Jew,, would ai»eit the ho- 
nuur, a poor honour, of beini? thnr ma..ters. 

luy 'I he Ar.ihi m \u;hr., .a futhfiil and amu^.nc piidiirp of the 
Otu ritai world , represent in the m>>.t odioii. colour, the or 

worshipper, of file, to whom they attrihuti the innua' '•arv.tioe of a 
■'fuiulman The religion of Zoro-uter ha. not the le.ist alTiiiit. with 
that of the Hindoos, vet thev are often confoiindixl hr the -M.d’omrt- 
.m. and the .word of Timmir wa- sh irpe’icd hv tliia iiustake (Hist> 

• plll.ll'’>. 

■ nu inter Pt?T<a. VI ag^ 

• Vhrt ilicuntur .Relai d, 

, atoiin confirm' this ho- 

nourable di.( inriion in favour of the throe i-. with thevigiie a'i*l 
eo' ni.'pl reiig-o'i of thr? Sab pan., under w hn h ti’c ancient rM.v'hei'ta ! 
of I b.irra w re aUoweil to Oielter their idolatrous worAiin >tIoituun.r, i 
Hj>i. Urivin. p. I j7, I'jS.). i 


Stood alone among the sects of the East : but 
the profane writings of Zoroaster might, 
under the reverend name of Abraham, be dex- 
terously connected with the chain of divine re- 
velation. Their evil principle, the diemon 
Ahriinan, might be represented as the rival, or 
as the creature, of the God of light. The 
temples of Persia were devoid of images ; but 
the worship of the sun and of lire might be stig- 
inatiscfl as a gross and criminal idolatry. 
The milder sentiment was consecrated by the 
practice of 3Iahomet and the prudence of the 
caliphs; the Magians or Ghebers were ranked 
with the Jews and Christians among the people 
of the written law;-oi and as late as the third 
century of the Hegira, the city of Herat will 
afford a lively contrast of private zeal and public 
toleration.^-^ Under the payment of an annual 
tribute, the Mahometan law secured to the Ghe- 
bers of Herat their civil and religious liberties . 
but the recent and humble mosch vvas oversha- 
dowed by the antique splendour of the adjoining 
temple of fire. A fanatic Imam deplored, in 
his sermons, the scandalous neighbourhood, and 
accused the weakness or indifference of the faith- 
ful. Excited by his voice, the people assembled 
in tumult; the two houses of prayer were con- 
sumed by the flames, but the vacant ground was 
immediately occupied by the foundations of a 
new mosch. The injured Magi appealed to the 
sovereign of Chorasan; he promised justice and 
relief ; wdien, behold ! four thousand citizens of 
Herat, of a grave character and mature age, un- 
animously swore that the idolatrous fane had 
Tterer existed ; the inquisition was silenced, and 
their conscience was satisfied (says the historian 
Mirchond-*^^) with this holy and meritorious 
perjury. ‘-^4 But'the greatest part of the temples 
of Persia were ruined by the insensible and ge- 
neral desertion of their votaries. It was in- 
sensible, since it is not accompanied with any 
mcmoiial of time or place, of persecution or re- 
si^tance. It was genera/, since the whole realm, 
from Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed the faith of 
the Koran; anel the preservation of the native 
tongue reveals the descent of the Mahometans 
of Persia.- In the mountains and deserts, an 
obstinate race of unbelievers atlhered to the 
superstition of their fathers : and a faint tra- 

202 This singular is relaKnl by D’Herbelot {Bihliot. Orient, 
p !IS, HO \ i.ii the f.iuh of Khoiideinir, and by .Mirrhond h!mM?lf 
(Hi't. jirv rum Keeuin I'er.anim, .Sjc p 10 not p S't.). 

2 I > VIirch«*’id I Moh.immed Etiur Khoondih “.hah), a native of 
Her.it, t i'np.)v;d m the Per.i in lanijiiaje .a general histoi^ of t' e 
Ei.t fn-in th« creition to the year of the Ht-inra S75 ',A t>. 1171). 
In tbt N-ir'i'UiA 1) ll'iSlthe lu-turi in obtained the command of 
a princ<h library, and hi. ai'pKuder.t work, m «even or twelve part-, 
was ab* reviaied in three volume, by hi. son Khondemir, A. H 
A. D. ! ‘>.^0 'Fhe two wnters, ino.t accurately di.tmeui.hed by Petit 
tie la t'ruix Uli.t. de Ui-nphizcan, p. >37, =>44. H.. ) are locfcely 

conf.iundetl by D'Herbelot | p .3.S 410. y‘i I, bOV.) but his numerous 
extract., under the improper name of Khondemir, belonff to the 
f.uher rather than tho vi- 'Ph'’ b * 'r’*" "f 'I.'- .-'■•rrar iwrs to a 
Xf'-. of Mirrhond,'*' ill ' »«•« ■ h i i . ' . !• c ! 

1) Herbelot himself. \ • . i ! • • .1 *»« •! i' i 

iKma.tie.) ha., been 're » ; i' 1 . i.! i" I',-''. ,i , ■ •n* v, 

17S2, in Ito. C’lm noti. jWnard de .reni-ch) ; and the editor allows 
u. to hope t.ir a continuation of .Mirch<>nd 

201 tjuo ttstimonio honi se quidpi.im pr.pstitKsc opinabantur. Vet 
Xlirchond mu.t have condemned their zeal , .mce he approveil the 
ieeal toleration of the Xlaci, cui (the fire temple) peracto binguks 
— sc., 1 . cautum, ab omnibus mo- 

" ■ power appear, to be Xfardavice 

,, , of the xth century, rei^piJ in 

the nnrthem provinces of I\ rsi.i, near th ‘ Ca-jn m .“'ea (U’llerbelnt, 
BiWio'. ‘b-ient p. 33'. ) P.ut hi^ MM ber. and mu ce -<ir>, the Ron-’d s, 
ei'ber pr'>{e'-.e<l or tinie- ir^-n th, M I'lonictan faitb , nrduniltrtb 'r 
a>rv.tv ( \. 1». J33— 1*1 JJ/ 1 should jdace the fall of the reli,;u>n of 
Zoro ioter. 
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dition of the iMagian theology is kept alive in 
the province of Kirman, alofig the banks of the 
Indus, among the exiles of Surat, ami in tfje 
colony \\ hich, in the last century, was planted 
by Shaw Abbas at the gates of Kpahan. The 
chief pontiff has retired to Mount F.lbourz, 
eighteen leagues from the city of Yezd: tlie per- 
petual tire (if it continue to burn) is inaccessible 
to the profane ; but liis residence is the ‘.chool, 
the oracle, and the pilgrimage, of the Ghebers, 
vhose hard and uniform features attest the iin- 
mingled purity of their blood. Under the juris- 
diction of their elders, eighty thousand families 
maintain an innocent and industrious life ; their 
subsistence is derived from some curious manu- 
factures and mechanic trades ; and they cultivate 
the earth with the fervour of a religious duty'. 
Their ignorance withstood the despotism of Sliavv 
Abbas, who demanded with tlireats and tortures 
the prophetic books of Zoroaster; and thi') ob- 
scure remnant of the iMagians is spared by the 
moderation or contempt of their present sove- 
reigns, 2 U 6 

Tlie northern coast of Africa is 
oM’hrMrainry* the Only land in which the light of 
in Africa, Gospel, after a long and perfect 

establishment, has been totally extinguished. 
The arts, which liad been taught by Carthage 
and Rome, were involved in a cloud of igno- 
rance : the doctrine of Cyprian and AugU'*tin 
was no longer studied. I’ive hundred episcopal 
churches were overturned by the hostile fury 
of the Donatists, tiie Vandals, and the Moors. 
The zeal and numbers of the clergy declined; 
and the people, without discipline, or know- 
ledge, or hope, submissively sunk under tlie yoke 
^ of the Arabian prophet. Within 
titty years after the expuNion ot 
the Greeks, a lieutenant of Africa informed 
the caliph that the tribute of tlie infidels was 
abolished by their conversion,*”' and, though 
he sought to disguise his fraud and ixlieUioii, 
his specious pretence was drawn frt>in the mpid 
and extensive progress of the Mahometan faith. 

In the next age, an extraordinary 

A. D. 837. . O' . 

mission of five bishops was detached 

from Alexandria to Cairoan. They were or- 
dained by the Jacobite patriarch to cherish and 
revive the dying embers of Christianity : but 

the interposition of a foreign prelate, a stranger 
to the Latins, an enemy to the Catholics, sup- 
poses the decay and dissolution of the African 
liicrarchy. It was no longer tlie time when the 

Snfi The ^tafe of the Gheher-. m Fer-sia is taken from SJr 

John ChartSin. not indwil the ino,f leani.il, l.ut il e in.,st luaitK’US 
and of mir nio<lem iraNe'ler, ( V o, ites en I’erse, ti>m ii. 

P- ID'J 17*J- l'<7 in Uu j. Hiv lirt'thr* ji, I’lrtTo dtlla VaFi . ttleiniis, 
Thevenot, l.-nernier, , whom I ht\e tniiiU-.>!j sear, httl, had 
neither nor attention for tin, iiuen.'iniir pf-ji'e 

54117 The l.-ner of MKlot'lrahnnn, gotfrnor .-r urant ofAfr-.-a. to 

54i''J Among the '•T the PojNe, ••t.H* T i-o IX. Fj-'-t- " 

Grepor VII. 1 i ‘iJ, vV I in Ki'i-.t l'i,'<ii,‘>l , -iidil-e.r.. 

tu-Lsms of F.ipi (tom. tv. V |i m I. Xo 11 A U 1":". -No 1" , 
who inve>tn£at'-'s the name .nid famih of the Mn..r.-h j-r’iire with 
whom the proudest of the Ruir.-in pontitT. so p.^itt l\ * orre-pon.^ 

5410 Moi.iral-es, or V!o't.ira!re=, ii-/ i./i/’/, i.. ,t i, o terj ve'e*! in 
I.atm (Pocock, Specimen Ifi,t. \rahntn,p 30 If) liil.l it. Vi ib- o- 
Hi^pana, tom ii.p IS . The Vln^arahit liture.', tho anc enl ii' » .1 
of tne church of Tolotlo, has hetii att arsed In th" p-pe^. '"d exj. ^ed 
to the doubtful tnais of the sw ord and of fire (Vlanaiu Hi..t Hi-.pin 
tcm. 1 . I. ir. c Is. p 37S '. It wa*. or rather it i-, in the I uin 
tonfpie; yet in the uth century it was found necesi&aiv CA..E L.l'isj. 


I successor of St. Cyprian, at the head of a numc- 
I rous synod, could maintain an equal contest 
with the ambition of the Roman pemtiff. 

In the eleventh centurv, the iinfor- 
^ ^ , • , AT). 1053-107fi. 

tunate priest wlio was seated on 

the ruins of Carthage, implored the alms ami 
the protection of the Vatican ; and he bitterly 
complains that his naked body had been scourged 
by the Saracens, and that his authoritv was dis- 
puted by the four sufiragans, the tottering pillars 
of his throne. Two ejiistles of Gregory the 
Seventh -o'l are destined to soothe the distress of 
the Catholics and the pride of a Moorish prince. 
The pope assures the sultan that they both wor- 
ship the same God, and may liope to meet in the 
bosom of Alsraham ; but the complaint, that 
three bishops could no longer be found to conse- 
crate abrotiier, announces the speedy and inevit- 
able ruin of the episcopal order. Tlie Spam 
C'liristians of*\frica and Spain had ■A* n- 
long since submitted to the practice of circum- 
cision and the legal abstinence from wine and 
pork; and the name of -l'-' (adoptive 

Aralfs) was applied to their civil or religious 
conformity.sn About the middle of the twelfth 
century, the w orship of Christ and the succession 
of pastors were abolished along the coast of 
Barbary, and in the kingdoms of Cordova and 
Seville, of ^'alencia atnd Grenada.212 Thethrone 
of the Almohades, or Unitarians, was founded on 
the blindest fanaticism, and their extraordinary 
rigour miglit be provoked or justified by the re- 
cent victories and intolerant zeal of the princes 
of Sicily and Castille. of Arragon and Portugal, 
The fidth of tlie Mozarabes was ^ jj 
occasionally revived by the papal ‘ 
missionaiies ; ami. on the landing of Charles the 
Fifth, s<»me families of Latin C iiristians were 
chcouiaged to rear their heads at Tunis and Al- 
gieis. iUit tiie sLed of the Oo'\ el w as ijuii'klv 
eiadicated, and the long province fiom Tripoli 
to tlie Atlantic has lost all memory of the lan- 
guage and religion of Kome.-^^ 

After tlie revolution of eleven TotemHon nf 
centuries, the Jews and Christians Chnstiaoi. 
of the Turkish empire enjoy the liberty of con- 
science which vvas granted by the Arabian ca- 
liphs. During the first age-of the conquest, they 
suspected the loyalty of the Catholics, whose 
name of IVIelchites betrayed tlieir secret attai h- 
ment to the Greek emperor ; wliiie the Nesto- 
rians and Jacobites, his inveterate enemies, 
approved themselves tlie sinceie and voluntary 

A P trt tr*.nvTibe ,in .Vril'’" Trr«Ion cf the ranor? of the 

roeii.-i's .-f ->pun i I>i‘>!.«>r .Vr'‘- -Itt-i'. t-.n.. i i>. olT-), for the live of 
the lush'-p-, tod . er,:j .n t>ie Vii~'Ti'h liiii^donf, 

5411 .\l»>iit tl.» 11 iddie (if the \th i ( ' tuf' . the < UrsTi of ( .-nlor i m 
repron hi-.l wi'li thi, cron.n il < oii.pl 'i.u i i v the intrepul , f 

til* tiiipiror* I'hi { iVit .lo)' in < i(>i / . m t ui. nereihct. V . N.- 11 j. 
ai ud I- * 111 '. !li,i Ki.lt' ton. vii p ]. 

5il52 I ir>, • -itna. t.'in ir A 1> 111’*. No S. ' He rs|hohcrM<. 
that w'eu ■-* .!e. ,V» M»rt- lit.\in 1 . l-orthr ii-.l ,,f ( •■n. ,, 

1 liri.f.ni,. « \>‘ .t ( n t.'t M I n' t .in d ni tlu pt n e ; .u d t!, .t ti,** 
Mo/irtl ic ilmr. t.., of .Vir-. i ■ ! --p,! -i. d<>i n Vd hv .1 un.-. .i \ i- 

ir.a.o. A l> I M-- 1«> t H. to- i . m* i. (m- t ]>ii i . r 

I ran. .m- «opi»d lioin '..n t oldti • .k I -! lU .idd. th it ifi- 
d ite »f th« Hi inn *•77 V T) 1 .'7'' 'i u-* .o"i\ n, th,. < ,-j,, _ jh, 
comii.".ition. >f •• tr> .it.', • 5 rn t > t w i h -t .tt, the . d 

<f the < hri't'irs ot « .'nioia . R.!* .of. i .b Hi'p toa"' i f (71 
a. ’ll tl at th- Jt AS tt i-re tiie i - v ! mn \iml \V lUd, ki 4 

of I'reTMli !A P. lolo/, ceutd either tli'e'(‘'untL‘i..anee e>r toUT'te 
Item I’ p iss ' 

54 I" Re*niidi t. H.st F.itri r. h .Vi. a p -S’s. f . .. -VtV’ran’.s "--n.; i 
hive tl ittered his H"n fi n i,;, rs. eomd nt liase Uiseoat-rtii aio- latent 
relici of the (. lui'U i .l> u: Atnea. 
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friends of the Mahometan governmcnt.^i-t Yet 
tlii*, paitial je.ilousv \\as heakd by time and sub- 
niis',ion . the churches, of Egypt Mere shared 
Mitii the Catholits ; -i> and all the 0» iental sects 
Mere included in tlie connnon benefits of toler- 
ation. rije rank, the innnimlties, the domestic 
jurisdiction, of the patriarclis, the bishops, and 
the clergy, Meie protected by the civil magis- 
trate : the learning of individuals recommended 
them to the employments of sccretai ies and ph\- 
sicians : thev Mere enriched by tlie luciative 
collection of the revenue; ami their meiit was 
sometimes raised to the command of cities and 
provinces. A caliph of tiie liouse ol .\l)bas was 
heard to declare that the Ciiii'tians were most 
Morthv of tiust in the administration of Persia. 
“ The ^Moslems,” said he, “will abuse tbeir 
‘‘ present fortune ; the Magians regret their fallen 
“ greatness ; and the Jews are impatient for their 

‘‘ approaching deUverance\”-5'5 Lut 
Their hardships. , «• i j 

the slaves or despotism are exposed 
to the alternatives of favour and disgrace. Tlie 
captive cliurches of the East have beem afflicted 
in every age by the avarice or bigotry of their 
rulers ; and the ordinary and legal restraints must 
be offensive to the pride, or the zeal, of the 
Christians -1" About two hundred vears after 
Mahomet, they were scjiarated from their fellow- 
suhjects by a turban or girdle of a less honour- 
able colour; instead of hoises or mules, they 
were condemned to riilo on asses, in the attitude 
of women. Their public and private buildings 
were measured by a diminutive standard ; in the 
streets or the baths it is their duty to give way or 
bow down before the meanest of the people ; and 
their testimony is rejected, if it may tend to the 
prejudice of a true believer. The pomp of pro- 
cessions, the sound of bells or of psalmody, is 
interdicted in their worship ; a decent reverence 
for the national faith i> imposed on tlieir sermons 
and conversations ; and tlie sacrilegious attempt 
to enter a mosque, or to seduce a Musulman, 
Mill not be sulieied to e'.cape w ith impunity. In 
a time, liowcvcr, of trarqnilhty and justice, the 
Christians liave never been Compelled to re- 
nounce the Ciospel, or to tinf»race tlie Koran; 
but the punisliiueiit of (hath is iihbcted ujm'ui tlie 
apostates who have professed and descited the 
Javv of iM.dioniet. Tiie martvrs of Couhiva jiro- 
voked the sentence of tlie cadhi. by the public 
cemfessiou oi’ tiieir inconstancy, or tlnir pas- 
sionate invectiv es against tlie person and lehgion 
of tlie prophet.'^- 

At the end of the fir-t century of 
Cie caliph- Hegira, the caliphs M ere the 

211 Ab>it the < t ■» the V' /t '-f Hi’cl 1 1 1 i f pir. Vro 

hab<-Ls iiio,, quiTv.ic prrt.r A- ht. ii.ii, .s > , ri\ »st, et 

Or.Pi'.,, n 3 n,.'veTnl'- A>.> I ii-v In. ' ' 1 .0 dt-i.iu-if. A 

Se,; 11 fill ( .il I '-I ' i, * f V>-eit' iii-'.i- ■ 1 !i' -t « >' ■ ' tiNii iv s. '' 1 
— na ) the ti'.- N . 1 . •'•I r rhi f , ,jili, Jliir<>(th. 

Jic 'I’litis H ni'To r-.ii i.-nixn -.d m the i’nlsin. ir\ Di.-crtati. tot 
the .tM.nd v..hjmp , f r'l-u'-tu-. 

21 > Ei.tM h. Atintl 11 . "s;. "SS llPT.an.l..t, II O. 

Pur.-ir.h \iev {. 'T " V f ...u ■ f O i M .ii.,rh‘ ’.te 

herr-'^ 'ni_-h' ren.li'r t(u I.i i I't i'l s.-'ir.i., pi.Timii- k'. lo\al to 
tht 1 111 ;' r.T-. II. .! It ol n.'.' 'i.i .\r I N 

n-' Vlotailiiwi. vih.1 r. tr 1,1 \ O The ?! i -. ■> i., 

sti't hfUI t'lo r t, J'lit- ir d rt-'k iii "iij :li rcivi.* i t the t-njiirc i Aj- 
•eminm. liiblii.f o.m iv j 'o , 

217 . 11 ' ’I I- thr U' '■'-r 1 ri i . • f ‘1 <> Ara*’i'n.c‘ar p*'i . 

ami |\jri-jiri.<i,-M t " r I'. > 'He 

edicts .,t tilt' < .1 1,1. V t • ' f . \ 1 ' s t7 St ’vh- b .re .tn' .ii 

f-rce. i-e rotiteii t. E-um a. (.V,,- V f i- i. j. i^s., ,1 U'U r- 

bei’it KA'liot. * 'n-nt p *.lr i A ] • - . , >iti ni . f the < Ou'ir II. 

1' n-’.ateil, and most prufaaLiv mao” n.-d, ly the Oieik iL^ophaats 
(t.uron. p. 33 -t ). 


most potent and absolute monarchs 
of the globe. Their prerogative was 
not circumscribctl, either in right or in fact, liy 
the power of the nobles, tlie fieedom of the 
commons, the [irivileges of the church, the votes 
of a senate, or the memoiy of a fiee constitution. 
Tlie authoiity of the companions of Alaliomet 
expiied witfi tlicir lives ; and the chiefs or emiis of 
the Arabian tribes left behind, in the desert, the 
spiiitof equality and independence. The regal 
and sacerdotal cliaracters were united in the suc- 
cessors of iMahomet ; and if the Koran was the 
rule of their actions, they were the supreme 
judges and interpieters of that divine book. They 
reigned by the liglit of conquest over the nations 
of the East, to whom the name of hhertv was un- 
known, and mIio were accustomed toaiiplaud in 
their tyrants the acts of violence and severity that 
were exercised at tlieir own expense. Under the 
last of the Ommiades, the Aiabian empire ex- 
tended two hundred days’ journey from east to 
Mcst, from tlie confines of Taitary and India to 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. And if v\e 
retrench the sleeve of the robe, as it is styled by 
tlieir Mriters, the long and nairow jirovince of 
Africa, tlie solid and compact dominion from 
F,\rgana to Aden, from Tarsus to Suiat, Mill 
spread on every side to the measure of four or 
five months of the inarch of a caravan. We 
sliould vainly seek tlie indissoluble union and 
easy obedience that jiervaded the government of 
Augustus and the Antonines; but the progress 
of the Mahomctaii religion diOused over this 
ample space a general resemblance of manners 
and opinions. The language and hiMs of the 
Koran were studied with eijual devotion at Sa- 
marcand and Seville: the Moor and tlie Indian 
embraced as countrvmen and brothers in the 
j)ilgrimage of Mecca ; and the Arabian language 
was adopted as tlie popular idiom in all thepr^ 
vinces to the Mestward of the Tigris . 220 


CHAP. LIE 

T/iC Tiro SiJccs of h>/ the Attnhs. — 

1 heir uf France- and Jtifrat bi/ 

Lhnilcs — Cu'il If'ur nf the Onuniudcs 

aud A(>l>i>\\idcs. — I.caininz of the ../rai?. — 
Jnrnr;/ fhr Cali/h^. — F'uLal Fntcrj'ri'n’S 
on Crel'\ Siei'n- and Horne. — iJecuy and I)i- 
iision of tiie Eminre of the Caliphs. — Defeats 
and I lAories if the Oreck Emperors. 

21s TIiP m.irtyr, of Om'.-.v.a (A D S'n, are rommeminlfd 
aid Ki'tiiud 1 s ''t ’•'•hu it li mrth ttiil a \ n tmi hini't if A 

<;■ M,.!!, tn-iM neil l"> the c.iliph, , en'Xirid their rT-hii, m. 

'lb* ridei-ttf Fleurs < u’r. t rii'.n.-le tbeir rondiict SMtb tin ril^- 
« ..I'in* c,f antifiuus, i- 1 aiit.-rUi ile 1 1 , .Vr. ( Fleuri , IliNt. 

f-i'.!... tom T. p 'HV — 'rii, pnmoiil.iri^ j,. !M 'lOS, 5(i'' ) Their 
•'■itbe’itu' acts throw a strouj;, ih'.iif'h trin^itnt, liijht on the Spam, It 
thurch in the ixth cenmrv 

Jl'' .^e*» Ui^‘ article / (.u we say I'liristomlotn). in the Bih- 

li'ifh»i|ae i Irientih , p 'iy* ). 'I hi, i hart ut the VI ihom-tin *nrl<i i, 
,iiit*-l hj the author, 1- bn Alwirtii. ti> tie sear of the Hc-"ira "s', 

I \ X) 't'l'i' til It turc. the los.es in Spam hi\e i.een nscr- 

bii'i. '<1 by the comjuisU in Imlid. Tartars, and the huri'jiean 
1 urkes 

't ’lb’ \ r .1 I' of the Knrm 1 I'litbt is a d' ?d lancuPCo in the 
<'t Meet 15 tb-- l»i'u-h trneM.r, this I'lrunt idiorn li 
i •up ireil to the 1 .it«" . th* v,'. -r t "iir. e it Hi i.i/ aid \ tmen to 
th« i*’’iii 1 , .i.'d O t \r 1 1 .1 d. 1 > V * I t '•in 1. 1 ’ J' I't. ii i< i, Vi to 
the Fr.st’.jil. ''(■wiioi, a'.U i’onu^cse l>MiL;uhr, Dt.iripijun ue 
r.VxaUe, p i i, ). 
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HEX the Arabs issued from ' 
tflo desert, tiiey must have ])een ! 
conquests. surprised at tlie ease and rapidity of , 
their own success. I’ut wlan tiny .idv.uiced in 
tlic career of victory to the banks of the Indus | 
and tlie summit of the I’yrenees ; when they had 
re})eatedly tried the edge of their cimeters and the i 
energy of their faitii, tliey miglit f)e equally asto- I 
nished that any nation could resist their invin- ; 
cible arms, that any boundary shouh! confine the j 
dominion of the successor of the prophet. 'Hie ; 
confidence of soldiers and fanatics may indeed j 
be excused, since the calm histoiian of the 
present hour, who strives to follow the rapitl j 
course of the Saracens, must study to explain by [ 
what means the church aiul state were saved i 
froni this impending, and, as it should seem, 
from tills inevitable, danger. Tlie deserts of 
Sevthia and Sarmatia miglit beguaidedln il.tir 
extent, their climate, tlicir povei ty, and (he 
courage of the nortliern shcjilierds ; China was 
remote and inacce'.‘'ible ; but the gieatot )i:ut | 
of the temperate z<ino was subject to the Ma- 
hometan conqueror-', the (/recks were exhausted 
by the calamities (if war and the loss of their 
fairest provinces, and the iKubarians of Euiope : 
might justly tremble at the precipitate full of ^ 
the Gotliic monarchy. In this enquiry I shall | 
unfold the events that rescued our ancestors of 
I^ritain, and our neighbours of Gaul, from the i 
civil and religious vokc of the Koran; that i 
protected the majesty of Home, and delayed tlie , 
servitude of Constantinople ; that invigorated the ' 
defence of the Christians, and scatteied among 
their enemies the seeds of divi''ion and decay. 

First vifpe of Forty-six year', after tlie fliglit of 
£’"he AraS* ^lahoiiiet from Mecca. Ids disciples 
A D.bGs-t".5. apjieartd in arms under the w.dUof 
Constantinople, t They weie animated by a 
genuine or fictitious saying of the j)ro])het, tliat, 
to the fiist army winch besieged the eitv of the 
Ca*sars, tlieir sins were foigiven* tlie long 
seiies of Homan triumpi;s would be inciito- 
riously traiisfened to the conquerors of New 
Rome ; and the wealth of nations was deposited 
ill this well-chosen seat of royalty and com- 
merce. No sooner had the caliph Moawiyah 
suppressed his rivals and established his throne, 
tlian he aspiied to expiate the guilt of civil 
blood, by the success and glorv' of this holy 
expedition;2 hi> pieparations by sea and land 
were adecju.ite to the inijiortance of tlie object ; 
his standard was intrusted to Sophi.m, a veteran 
wairior, but the tnmjjs were enemuiaged by (he 
exani})le and presence of Yevid, the son and 
presumptive heir of the commandt'r of the faith- 
ful. Tlie Greeks laid little to hojie, nor liad 
their enemies any reasons of fear, from (he 
courage and vigilanie of llie leigning i mperor, , 
who disgiaced the r.uue of ('on'-tantine, and 
imitated only the ingloiious ycais of hi-^grand- 


father Heraclius Without delay or opposition, 
the naval forces of the Ssraceiis passed throuirli 
the unguaided (hannel of tlie Hellespont, w Itieii 
even now, under the lleble ,ind tli'iaderiv go- 
veinnieiit of the 'links, i'. maintained as the na- 
tural buiwaikof the capital. ^ ihe .\rabian tleet 
cast anchor, and the troops, wtte disemb.uked 
near the palace of Hebdonu>n, s,^‘\t-n miles fiom 
the city. During many days, fiom tlie dawn of 
light to the evening, the line of assaidt was ex- 
tended from the golden gate to the eastern jiro- 
rnontory, anel the foremost warriors were ini- 
jielltd by the w eight and effort of tlie succeediiu^ 
columns. But the besiegers Jiad formed an in- 
sufficient estimate of the strengtli and resourcts 
of Constantinople, Hie solid and loftv walls 
Were gnaided bv numbers and discipline: the 
sjiitit of the Uoinans was rekindled by the last 
danger of their religion and emj/ire : tlie fugi- 
tives fioin the ci>ii(pieied jirovinces more suc- 
CesvfuUy renewed the defence of Damascus and 
Alexandiia; and the Saracens weie dismaved 
by the strange and jirodigious effects (>f artificial 
fire. This firm and effectual resistance diverted 
their arms to tlie more easy attempts of plun- 
dering tiio European and Asiatic coasts of the 
Propontis ; and, after keeping the sea from the 
monih of April to that of September, on the 
approach of winter they retreated fourscore 
miles from the capital, to the isle of Cvzicus, in 
wliich tliey had established tlieir mag.izine of 
spoil and proviMons. So patient was their per- 
severance, or so languid were their operations, 
tlut they repeated in the six following summers 
the same* attack and letreat, with a gradual 
abatement of hope and vigour, till the niis- 
eh tiices of shipwreck and disease, of the swcird 
and of fire, compelled them to leluujiusli the 
fiuitless cnteipii-e. 'fhey might bewail tlie 
loss, or commemoiate tlie martvidom, of thirty 
thousand AfosK-ins, who fell in the siege of 
Constantinople; and the solemn funeral of .A.l)u 
.\vuh, or Job, excited the cuiiosity of the Chris- 
tians theni'-elvcs. That venerable Arab, one 
of the last of the companions of Mahomet, was 
nurnhertd among tlie ansnrs, or auxiliaries, of 
Medina, who sheltereil the head of the dying 
prophet. In his youth he fought, at Beder and 
Oliud, under the holy standarii : in his mature 
age he was the friend and follower of .\ii ; and 
the last remnant of his strength and life was 
consumed in a distant and dangerous war against 
the enemies of the Koran. His meniorv was 
revered; hut the } lace of his burial wa^^ neg- 
lected and unknown, duiing a period of seven 
Imndred and eighty v ears, till the conquest of 
Constantinople by Mahomet the Second. .\ 
seasonable vision (for such are the manufac- 
ture of every religion ' revealeii tlie holy spot 
at tlie foot of the vv.djs and the bottom of tlie 
harbour; and the moscli of Avub lias been de- 
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servedly clio<;en for tbo simple and martial in- 
auguration of the Turkish sultans.^ 

The event of the siege revived, 
both in the East and West, the 
A I) (.,7. reputation of the Roman arms, and 
cast a momentary shade over the glories of the 
Saracens. The Greek ambassador was favourably 
received at Damascus, in a general council of the 
emirs or Koreish : a peace, or truce, of thirty 
years was ratified between the two empires ; 
and the stipulation of an annual tribute, fifty 
horses of a noble breed, fifty slaves, and three 
thousand pieces of gold, degraded the majesty 
of the commander of the faithful. ^ The aged 
caliph was desirous of pos'iCS'.ing his dominions, 
and ending his days in trarujuillity and rcpo-sc : 
while the Moors and Indians trembled at bis 
name, his palace and city of Damascus was in- 
sulted by the Mardaites, or Maronites, of IVIount 
Libanus, the firmest barrier of the empire, till 
they were disarmed and transplanted !)y the sus- 
picious policy of the Greeks.^ After the revolt of 
Arabia and Persia, the house of Ommiyah" was 
reduced to the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt: 
their distress and fear enforced their compliance 
with the pressing demands of the Christians ; and 
tlie tribute was increased to a slave, an horse, 
and a thousand pieces of gold, for each of the 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the solar 
year. But as soon as the empire was again 
united by the arms and policy of Abdalmalek, 
he disclaimed a badge of servitude not less 
injurious to his conscience than to his pride; he 
discontinued the payment of the tribute; and 
the resentment of the Greeks was disabled from 
action by the mad tyranny of the second Jus- 
tinian, the just rebellion of his subjects, and the 
frequent change of his antagonists and suc- 
cessors. Till the reign of Abdalmalek, the 
Saracens had been content with the free pos- 
session of the Persian and Roman treasures, in 
the coin of Chosroes and Casar. By the com- 
mand of that caliph, a national mint was esta- | 
blishvd, both for silvc-r and gold, and the inscrip- : 
ti*)n of the Dinar, though it might be censured ' 
In' some timorous caNuists, proclaimed the unity 
of tile God of iMahoniet.** Under the rei'zn , 
of the c.iliph ^^aiid, the Greek language and i 
characters were excluded from tlie accounts of 
the public revenue/^ If this change was pro- 
<luctive of the invention or familiar use of our 
present numerals, the Arabic or Indian ciphers, 


4 IVmKTiiis ('aniemir's Hi>f. of tho Othrmn Empire, p. IJ'S, iiif: 
Hyi-aut’s State of the < •tt.mian Empire, p I", 1 1 V •>, me, de 1 hevc- 
fii'f, parti p t"!’*. Th, ('hri'ti'in'. who M.pf>os« th It the mnr'vr \hu 
* ‘ ' • • ■ tlietrown 

• ^ tnhute« 

' rtithvi.me 

' ■ At. II 

The tetiMir^ of Thtophaffs is just anti pointed, 'Pt.JMii.'r'v 

iiTO ra. 1 ' iw (( liroilotrij>h. p "IH.). 'I htf 

seTH' ot these evonts mar lie tnc-sl in the Annals of 1 ht'cphanes, ai d 
injihe VhniJimietit of till I’ltnan h >irt>p)ioni>, p iS. Vl. 

r Th«>se domtM <• re • ohir-oH' are rvfued m a clear an.! natural 
aiyle, m the second voluriie of • )i klevV History of the Saracens, p. tj'-l 
— '■'TO. JifMdes our j nntfwl .authors, he dr.aws hi« matenal-. from the 
Arafnr Ifs*. of Orford, which he would have more deeply -.earched, 
had he been t onfnied to the Bodleian library iriAtead of the citj jail , 
a rate how unworthy of the man and of hi* coumry ' 

H Elmacm, who d«e« the first coinage A. H 7n, A D fidS, fire or 
ni Teats later than the f.reefc hk.tomnb, has compareti the wtMght o€ 
tee be^ or common gold dinar, to the drachm or (iirhem of C^pl 
(p* 77.), which rtia» be e<jual to two j>ennie. ( IS of our Irwy 

(Hoopey^ Enquirr into Ancient Measures, p. ‘2i— 36.), .and 
equivalent to eight alulUiigis ef our sterling money Fnm the same 


as they are commonly styled, a regulation of 
office has promoted the most important dis^ 
coveries of arithmetic, algebra, and the mathe- 
maticsd sciences.!'* 

Wliilst the caliph Walid sat idle o , . 

,*• Second siege of 

on the throne ot Damascus, while fonstantinopie. 
his lieutenants achieved the conquest ’ " ' ' 

of Transoxiana and Spain, a third army of Sa- 
racens overspread the provinces of Asia Minor, 
and approached the borders of the Byzantine 
capital. But the attempt and disgrace of the 
second siege was reserved for his l)rother Soli- 
man, whose ambition appears to have been 
quickened by a more active and martial spirit. 
In the revolutions of the Greek empire, after 
the tyrant Justinian had been punished and 
avenged, an humble secretary, Anastasius or 
Artemius, was promoted by chance or merit to 
the vacant purple. He was alarmed by the 
sound of war ; and his ambassador returned 
from Damascus w ith the tremendous news, that 
the Saracens were preparing an armament by 
sea and land, such as would transcend the ex- 
perience of tlie past, or the belief of the present, 
age. The precautions of Anastasius were not 
unworthy of his station, or of the impending 
danger. He issued a peremptory mandate, that 
all persons who were not provided with the 
means of subsistence for a three years’ siege, 
should evacuate the city : the public granaries 
and arsenals were abundantly replenished ; the 
walls were restored and strengthened; and the 
engines for casting stones, or darts, or fire, were 
stationed along the ramparts, or in the brigan- 
tines of war, of which an additional number 
was hastily constructed. To prevent, is safer, 
as well as more honourable, than to repel, an 
attack ; and a design was meditated, above the 
usual spirit of the Greeks, of burning the naval 
stores of the enemy, the cypress timber that 
had been hewn in IVIount Libanus, and was 
piled along the sca-shore of Phoenicia, for the 
sciwice of the Egyptian fleet. This generous 
enterprise was defeated by the cowardice or 
treachery of the troops w'ho, in the new lan- 
guage of the empire, were staled of the Obse^ 
(jniun Thcmc^^^ They nuinkred their chief, 
deserted their standard in the i'.le of Rhodes, 
(lisperbcd them^ehcb o%er the adjacent continent, 
and deserved pardon or reward by investing with 
the purple a simple officer of the revenue. The 
name ot Theodosius might recommend him to 


Elmicm ard the Arabnn rhv'ician«, some dinars as hitrti as two 
, ii-rrern-, low a.s half a airheiii, m.aj be iletluceil. The piece of 
I slver w IS the dirhem, l>oth in value and wei,:h£ , Liit an old, thoii^ 
j ftir coin, struck at W a et, A H SS, and preserved in tlie Bodleian 
. e . -r-i- . - . . .} the Modem UniT, 

. ■ ?vc TOJV XoyoSeauiru 

* ■ , Twv 

tirtiCtj [2^«,V>1TCV TTI TTfrtoii jXtuCTiry fir,va6j., (5vat‘a, r) rpuiSa, r) oicnu 
7j rput T'.eiiphaTi ( liroin>CT.ipli. p. ill This de- 
fect, if It really muat have stimulated the iniienuity of the 

AmI*- iTM-tit or b'lmiw. 

® tiew, thniitih probable, notion, maintained by 
M de \ illoison (Amrdota Ori ea, tom n p 1"''^— I'lT.) our ciphers 
are n.it ^♦IimIi.iH or Vr-bic invention 'I hey were Used b\ the Greek 
and l,atin anthnieiiciaiis lone lieft>re tlie age of Roethiub Afrer the 
cWincurm of science in the U'e.t. they were adopted by the Arah.t, 
veiNions from the original MSS and reitfired to the Lalins about the 
xilh oentury. 

1 i In the djVL-jon of the 'Themes, or provinces descri'ied hv Gon. 
stintine Porphsro*tenitus (de Thcmatibus.. ! i p. •>, li) 1 , the f>Me. 
‘juiMm, a I,atin api>eil.-ition of the artny incf palace, vi as the fourth in 
the public onit-r Nivm wai, the metxot'<'!i», and iii< iiin-diction ex. 
tividird from the Hellespont over tl't- ad uent part- of Hifhynn md 
Phiyeia (see the two mails, piehxed b\ DeJisle to the Imiienuhi Unen. 
Ule oC Bandun) 
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tlie senate and people ; after some months, 
he sunk into a cloi'^ter, and resigned, to the 
firmer hand of Leo tlie 1 saurian, the urgent 
defence of the capital and empire. Tlie most 
formidable of the Saracens, Moslemah the bro- 
ther of the caliph, was advancing at the head of 
one hundred and twenty thousand Arabs and 
Persians, the greater part mounted on horses or 
camels ; and the successful sieges of Tyana, 
Amorium, and Pergamus, were of sufficient 
duration to exercise their skill and to elevate 
their hopes. At the well-known passage of 
Abydus, on the Hellespont, the Mahometan 
arms were transported, for the first time, from 
Asia to Europe. From thence, wheeling round 
the Thracian cities of the Propontis, Moslemah 
invested Constantinople on the land side, sur- 
rounded his camp with a ditcli and rampart, 
prepared and planted his engines of assault, and 
declared, by words and actions, a patient reso- 
lution of exjjecting the return of seed-time and 
harvest, should the obstinacy of the besieged 
prove equal to liis own. Tlie Greeks would 
gladly have ransomed their religion and empire, 
by a tine or assessment of a piece of gold on the 
head of each inhabitant of the city ; but the 
liberal offer was rejected with disdain, and the 
presumption of Moslemah was exalted by the 
speedy approach and in\incible force of the 
navies of Egypt and Syria, They are said to 
liave amounted to eighteen iiuudred ships : the j 
number betrays their inconsiderable size; and 
of the twenty stout and capacious vessels, whose 
magnitude impeded their progress, each was 
manned with no more than one hundred heavy 
armed soldiers. Tliis huge armada proceeded 
on a smooth sea, and witii a gcrille gale, towards 
the mouth of the Bosphorus; the surface of 
the strait was overshadowed, in the language of 
the Greeks, with a moving forest, and tlie s.ime 
fatal night had been fixed I-y the Saracen chief 
for a general assault by sea and land. To allure 
the confidence of the enemy, the emperor Iiad 
thrown aside the chain that usually guarded the 
entrance of the harbour; but while they Iicsi- 
tated whether they should seize the opportunity, 
or apprehend the snare, the ministers of destruc- 
tion were at hand. The fireships of the Greeks 
were launched against them, tlie Arabs, their 
arms, and vessels, were involved in the same 
flames ; the disorderly fugitives were ilaslied 
against each other or overwhelmed in the waves; 
and I no longer find a vestige of the fleet, that 
had threatened to extirpate tlie Roman name. 

A still more fatal and irreparable loss wa's that of 
the cali[ili Soliman. w ho died of an indige-^lion *- 
in his camp near Kinnisrin or Clia!ii-> in Syria, 
as he was preparing to lead against Constanti- 
nople the remiiining forces of the East. The 
brother of Moslemah was succeeded by a kins- 
man and an enemy; and the tlirone of an active 

1‘2 The nliph cirptie l l>a'k< t' '’f ccz^ and f.r f 'at n h 
he swallowrtl altern.itely. and tfu‘ » i-. <> •clu'h d w .th tr it'-w 
and sugar. In ine of his pi.p^inni,'' s tn VImc -solim.-in atf . -tt a 
single meil, seventy pinnegran it. a kn), mt fawU. ind a hvge quii’* 
tit> r>f the CTajM-s of Ta^ef If the LiiS < f f.ne 1« <i»rr*et, we n « .t 
adin.re the appetite, rither th in the Iusur.,i)f the sovertipi of A.ia 
I Al.ulferfa. Annal p. VZf. i. 

IV Ve the amcie rf Orn ir lien AldiOzir, m the 
< trienM’e tp. fiVi, ). pr-rfi ren., -a « Kliva. m Ip '•! s re' m 
SM.am rebn.-, s'U' miirifdnis. i?e was ••<> of i ctng wth O, 

that he would not have aitointed his ear fhis own sayuig) to ubtaia a 


and able prince was degraded by the useless and 
pernicious virtues of a bigot. While lie started 
and satisfied the scruples of a blind conscience, 
the siege was continued through the winter by 
the neglect, rather than by the resolution, of tlie 
caliph Om.ar. 1-5 The winter proved uncom- 
monly rigorous : above an hundred days the 
ground vvas covered with deep snow', and the 
natives of the sultry clime*, of Egypt and Arabia 
' lay torpid and almost lifeless in their fiozen 
camp. They revived on the return of spring ; 
a second effort had been made in their favour ; 
and their distress vvas relieved by the arrival of 
two numerous fleets, laden w ith corn, and arms, 
and soldiers; the first from Alexandria, of four 
hundred transports and galleys ; the second of 
three hundred and sixty vessels from the ports 
of ^Vfrica. But the Greek fires were again 
kindled, and if the destruction was less com- 
plete, it'was owing to the experience which had 
t.aught the iMosleins to remain at a safe distance, 
or to the perfidy of the Egyptian mariners, who 
<leserted with their sliip*. to the emperor of the 
Christians. The trade and navigation of the 
capital were restored; and the produce of the 
fisheries supplied the w ants, and even the luxury, 
of the inhabitants. But the calamities of famine 
and disease were soon felt by the troops of Mos- 
letnah, and as the former was miserably assuaged, 
so the latter was dreadfully propagated, by the 
pernicious nutriment which hunger compelled 
them to extract from tlie most unclean or unna- 
tural food. The sjiirit of conquest, and even of 
enthusiasm, was extinct : the &iracens could no 
longer straggle beyond their lines, either single 
or in small parties, witliout exposing themselves 
to the merciless retaliation of the Tliracian pea- 
sants. An army of Bulgarians was attracted 
from the Danube by the gilts and promises of 
Loo; and these savage auxiliaries made some 
atonement for the evils wliidi they had intlicted 
on the empire, by the delVat and slaughter of 
twenty-two thousand .\siatics. A report was 
dexterously scattered, that the Franks, tlie un- 
known nations of the Latin world, were armifig 
by sea and land in the defence of the Christian 
cause, and their formidable aid vvas expected 
with far ditferent sensations in the camp and 
city. At length, after a siege of 
thirteen months, ' * the hopeless Mos- retreat of the 
lemah received from the caliph the 
welcome permission of retreat. The march of 
the Arabian cavalry over the Hellespont and 
through tlie provinces of Asia, was execuKd 
without delay or molestation ; but an army of 
their brethren had been cut in piece'* on the side 
of Bithynia, and the remains of the fleet were 
so repeatedly damaged by tempest and fire, that 
only five g.dkys entered the port of Alexandria 
to relate the tale of their various and almost in- 
credible disasters. 1 5 

fcrf.rt rnref>ri,{, In-t The raliph h.iii i^nty cno .iPd m 

a'ai.Tf't Ii'xnry.hi- .itinii .1 ixj-'n.p w.u no innrethm tundrathnia 
1 Vhiill h-iriK'iss. V n I K II. li d.ii jfri^isUa eo piinLiiH-- tuit <.rL.is 

XI.kI,.— iit-v < \! ' 

11 it. tS Xii epl’-.m-. It'd { I'eoj'hnc*! azrec tli.'.t ih* 'i.jcufron- 
vt » i. ri'-td il,i 1 '.th nt i V !> 71s., t.ia n e 
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In the two sieges, the deliverance 
of Constantinople may be chiefly as- 

Greekfixe. cribed to the novelty, the terrors, 
and the real efficacy of the Greek jire*'^^ The 
important secret of compounding and directing 
this artificial flame w as imparted by Callinicus, 
a native of Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted 
from the service of the caliph to that of the em- 
peror. The skill of a chemist and engineer 
was equivalent to the succour of fleets and 
armies; and this discovery or improvement of 
the military art was fortunately reserved for the 
distressful period, when the degenerate Romans 
of the East were incapable of contending with 
the warlike enthusiasm and youthful vigour of 
the Saracens. The historian who presumes to 
analyse this extraordinary composition should 
suspect his own ignorance and that of his By- 
zantine guides, so prone to the marvellous, so 
careless, and, in this instance, so jealous of the 
truth. From their obscure, and perhaps falla- 
cious hints, it should seem that the principal in- 
gredient of the Greek fire w’as the naphtha,^^ or 
liquid bitumen, a light, tenacious, and inflam- 
mable oilji^ which springs from the earth, and 
catches fire as soon as it comes in contact with 
the air. The naphtha was mingled, I know not 
by what methods or in w hat proportions, with 
sulphur and with the pitch that is extracted from 
ever-green firs. From this mixture, which 
produced a thick smoke and a loud explosion, 
proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, which 
not only rose in perpendicular ascent, but like- 
wise burnt with equal vehemence in descent or 
lateral progress ; instead of being extinguished, 
it was nourished and quickened, by the element 
of water ; and sand, urine, or vinegar, were the 
only remedies tliat could damp the fury of this 
powerful agent, which was justly denominated 
by the Greeks, the liquid, or the maritimey fire. 
For the annoyance of the enemy, it was em- 
ployed with equal effect, by sea and land, in 
battles or in sieges. It was either poured from 
the rampart in large boilers, or launched in red- 
hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in arrows 
and javelins, twisted round with flax and tow, 
which had deeply imbi])ed the inflammable oil; 
sometimes it was deposited in fire-ships, the vic- 
tims and instruments of a more ample revenge, 
and was most commonly blown through long 
tubes of copper, which were planted on the prow 

phiwus {Brev. p. 3,"— Theoph.ine« (Chronoernph. p 
Cedrenu'i 'I'omiwncl. p U‘>— I.j'I. 7*>iiara-> it.nn it p 1.'% UMi, 
Elmatin (Hf-t. Saracen, p SS.i, Abu.tn.ia ( Annal .Mil'll m. p 1 <'■ ), 
and Almlpharagms (Dinast. y. I3u.), the most sati>factory of the 
Arabs. 

Ib Our sure and indef.Uicali'e ffuule in the middJe azes and IWran- 
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of a galley, and fancifully shaped into the mouths 
of savage monsters, that seemed to vomit a stream 
of liquid and consuming fire. This important 
art was preserved at Constantinoj)le, as the pal- 
ladium of the state ; tiie galleys and artillery 
might occasionally be lent to the allies of Rome ; 
but tlie composition of the Greek fire w as con- 
cealed with the most jealous scruple, and the 
terror of the enemies was increased and pro- 
longed bv their ignorance and surprise. In the 
treatise of the administration of the empire, the 
royal author suggests the answers and excuses 
that might best elude the indiscreet curiosity and 
importunate demands of the barbarians. They 
simuld be told that the mystery of the Greek fire 
bad been revealed by an angel to the first and 
greatest of the Constantines, with a sacred in- 
junction, that this gift of heaven, this peculiar 
blessing of the Romans, should never be com- 
municated to any foreign nation : that the prince 
and subject were alike bound to religious silence 
under the temporal and spiritual penalties of 
treason and sacrilege ; and that the impious at- 
tempt would provoke the sudden and super- 
natural vengeance of the God of the Christians. 
By these precautions, the secret was confined, 
above four hundred years, to the Romans of the 
East ; and, at the end of the eleventh century, 
the Pisans, to whom every sea and every art 
were familiar, sufiered the effects, without un- 
derstanding the composition, of the Greek fire. 
It was at length either discovered or stolen by 
the Mahometans ; and, in the holy wars of Syria 
and Egypt, they retorted an invention, contrived 
against themselves, on the heads of the Chris- 
tians. A knight, who despised the swords and 
lances of the Saracens, relates, with heartfelt sin- 
cerity, his own fears, and those of his companions, 
at the sight and sound of the mischievous engine 
that discharged a torrent of the Greek fire, the 
feu Gregcoisy as it is styled by the more early of 
the French writers. It came flying through the 
air, says Joinville,-*^ like a winged long-tailed 
dragon, about the thickness of an hogshead, with 
the report of thunder and the velocity of light- 
ning; and the darkness of the night was dis- 
pelled by this deadly illumination. TJie use of 
the Greek, or, as it might now be called, of the 
Saracen fire, was continued to the middle of the 
fourteenth century,-^ w hen the 'scientific or casual 
compound of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, effected 

Strabo fOeOCTaph I p ir)rs ) and Plinj {Hist. Natur. h lOS, 
in'! 1 Hmc (.NitpW/iiEi mrtffna lOiniatioesl jjomim, mmsihuntque pro- 
linns in cam undix'un<)ui. M-am Of our traveUeri I am best pleased 
»ith < iiwr Itoin 1 p 13" I'A.t. 

.^nna ( oinnena h.ts jiartlv drawn a-iide the curtain. Atro 

, K\ti aXXaiV mein, toiovtuiv deififiimJ atiSaXevv oxn'nyfTnt So- 
Kfivov .i4cat.<TTo«‘. Tovro fiecov ct, avX.t4TJtoi.«; 

K-tt c>.^V(7iiTa. tw Trutfoj.To- Xa/?/Xi> Kat en-vexfi Tnrv~ 

MUTiiAkxiad 1 Kill p Eisewhereil x; p. 530 ) sht mentions 

the projH-rtv of burni^ «.»Ta to -rpaisv' ixetrepa. I.eo, in the 

xixth chapter of his Tactica (Opera Meun>ii, torn ti. p S13. etlit. 
l.imi, Horciit. 1715). cjieaks of the neu inxentjon of mp ^cra 
/3f,->vTTii Kut K iirven .1 These are genuine and Imperial testimomes- 

( onstantm. Porphyrvgenit. de Adnimistrat. Iiiipera, c. xiu. 
p. hi, fi >. 

"i-i Hiatoire de St. Loui«> p. o'). Pans, IfIfiS, p. 44. Pans, de I'lm- 
pnmerie Rojale. The former of these editions is piwioui tor 

’Ibe Tanity, or envy, of shaking the established property of 
Fame, has timjiteil some modems to carry gunpowder abore the 
xisth isee Sir William Temple, Dutens, &r.), and the fJreek fire 
al'Ote the vi.th century see the Saluste du I’r^idrnt des llros’es, 
tom. 11 . p. 5M.). But thtir esidence, which prttetttjs the rulgar ara 
of the invention, ii m >doni clear nr 'atisfai tors , and subsequent wn- 
ters may be suspected of fraud or credulity . la the earliest sieges 
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a new revolution in the art of war and the history 

of mankind. 24 

inTO-Mon of Constantinople and the Greek fire 
miglit exclude the Arabs from the 

A.D.72i,&c. eastern entrance of Europe ; but in 
the West, on the side of tlie Pyrenees, the pro- 
vinces of Gaul were threatened and invaded by 
the conquerors of Spain.^a The decline of the 
French monarchy invited the attack of these in- 
satiate fanatics. The descendants of Clovis had 
lost the inheritance of his martial and ferocious 
spirit; and their misfortune or demerit lias af- 
fixed the epithet of lazy to the last kings of the 
IVIerovingian race. 26 They ascended the throne 
without power, and sunk into the grave without 
a name. A country palace, in the neighbour- 
hood of Compiegne,27 was allotted for their 
residence or prison : but each year, in the month 
of IMarch or IMay, they were conducted in a 
wagon diawn by oxen to the assembly of the 
Franks, to give audience to foreign ambassa<lors, 
and to ratify the act'^ of tlic mayor of the palace. 
That domestic officer was become the minibter 
of the nation and the master of the prince. A 
public employment was converted into the patri- 
mony of a private family: the elder Pepin left 
a king of mature years under the guardianslup 
of bis own widow and her child ; and these 
feeble regents were forcibly dispossessed by the 
most active of his bastards. A government, 
half savage and half corrupt, was almost dis- 
solved; and the tributary dukes, the provincial 
counts, and the territorial lords, vvere tempted 
to despise the weakness of the monarch, and to 
imitate the ambition of the mayor. Among 
these independent chiefs, one of the boldest and 
most successful was Eudes, duke of .-kquitain, 
who, in the southern provinces of Gaul, usurped 
the authority, and even the title, of kiiig. The 
Goths, the Gascons, and tlie Franks, assembled 
under the standard of this Christian hero: he 
repelled the first invasion of the Saracens ; and 
Zama, lieutenant of the caliph, lost liis army and 
his life under the walls of Thoulouse, The am- 
bition of his successors was stimulated by re- 
venge ; they repassed the Pyrenees with the 
means and the resolution of conquest. The 
advantageous situation which had recommended 
Narbonne^s as the first Roman colony, was again 
chosen by the Moslems : they claimed the pro- 
vince of Septiniania or Languedoc as a just 
dependence of tlie Spanish monarchy: the vine- 
yards of Gascony and the city of Bourdcaiix 
were jiossesscd by the sovereign of Damascus 
and Samarcand ; and the south of France, from 

some combustible* of oil anti «u!phur have been used, and tbc Greek 
fire has affinities with eunpnwder Inith in nature and etle« t' fi'f 

. - -- .-I.- 

hi-rfors of 

. up. 6, 7, 

’ the inpre- 

dients, saltpetre and sulphur, and conn aU the thini in a sentence of 
mysterious ^bbensh, as if he dre.uinl the con:«<iU(fnces of hi> o»n 
discorery (Biog. Brit, rol i i>- -l.Vtl. new otlicion). 

For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by 
Charles Martel, see the Histona Arabum c- U. I'i, 15, IJ-l »'f Ro- 
deric Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, who had liefore him the Chns- 
^an chronicle of Isidore I’acensis, anti the .M.ihornetan history of 
Novain The Moslems are silent or concise m the account of their 
losses, but M. Cardonne (torn. i. p. Vi't, lot), l"l.) ha.s ei»en a vure 
^d Simple account of ad that he could collect from Ibn Hahkan, 
Hidjazi, and an anonymous srnter. The tuts of the chronicles «>f 
France, and lives of saints, are in«erttxl in the collection irf Bouquet 
(tom. ui.) and the Annals of Pagi, who (tom. lu. umler the piuper 
yean) has restored the chronology, sshich lo anticipated six yeaia 


the mouth of the Garonne to that of the Rhone, 
assumed the manners and religion of Arabia, 

But these narrow limits were E^iedmon 
scorned by the spirit of Abdalrah- rfAMeraJ^. 
man, or Abderaine, who had been a.d. i3i. 
restored by the calijjh Hasliem to the wishes of 
the soldiers and people of Spain. That veteran 
and daring commander adjudged to the obedience 
of the prophet whatever jet remained of France 
or of Europe ; and prepared to execute the sen- 
tence, at the head of a formidable host, in the full 
confidence of surmounting all ojiposition either 
of nature or of man. His first care was to sup- 
press a domestic rebel, vvlio commanded the most 
important passA of the Pyrenees : !Munuza, a 
Moorish chief, had accepted the alliance of the 
duke of Aquitain ; and Eudes, from a motiv’e of 
private or public interest, devoted his beauteous 
daughter to tlie embraces of the African misbe- 
liever. But the strongest fortresses of Cerdagne 
were invested by a superior force ; the rebel was 
overtaken and slain in the mountains ; and his 
widow was sent a captive to Damascus, to gratify 
tlie desires, or more probably the vanity, of the 
commander of the faithful. From the Pyrenees, 
Abderame proceeded without delay to the 
passage of the Rhone and the siege of Arles. 
An army of Cliristians attempted the relief of 
the city : the tombs of their leaders were yet 
visible in the thirteenth century ; and many 
thousands of their dead bodies were carried down 
the rapid stream into the Mediterranean Sea. 
The anns of Abderame were not less successful 
on the side of the ocean. He passed without 
opposition the Garonne and Dordogne, which 
unite their waters in tlie Gulf of Bourdeaux : hut 
he found, beyond those rivers, the camp of the 
intrepid Eudes, w ho had formed a second army, 
and sustained a second defeat, so fatal to the 
Christians, tliat according to their sad confession, 
God alone could reckon the number of the slain. 
The victorious Saracen overran the provinces of 
Aquitain, whose Gallic names are disguised, 
rather than lost, in the modern appellations of 
Perigord, Saintonge, and Poitou : his standards 
were planted on tlie walls, or at least before the 
gates, of Tours and of Sens ; and bis detach- 
ments overspread the kingdom of Burgundy 
as far as the well-known cities of Lyons and 
Besan^on. The memory of these devastations, 
for Abderame did not spare the country or tlie 
people, was long preserved by tradition; and 
the invasion of France by the IMoors or 31a- 
iiometans, affords the grouiidwoik of those fa- 
bles, which have been so wildly disfigured in tlie 

in the AnnaU of Baroniu*. The DiftionArv of Rv !e {Ah.!triime 
and Munusa) has more ment for li'.t.ly relleciion than original 
research. 

Ejjmh.ird, d’ Vita raroii M.iffni, c n p. 15— IS edit Schri ink, 
I’frecht, 1711. ''•mie mfxteiTi rntic-. a. <-usr ihe nnm..ter of ( harle- 
m.tiine of exacK' rttinc the wfaknev, of tht- MernTinfii im • but thi? 
EPneral outline i-. i'i->t. anti that French reader * ili for ever rejieat the 
benitifiil lintN ot s 1 urrin 

■i47 JfawuiQP, on the ( )y'e. between t'ompiepne and N'oyon, which 
Ecinhaid call- jierparvi rithtu- vi'l.im i*ee the notes, and the map of 
anennt France tw Ik>m CoUection). t'ompeniliutn. or 

t'ompiecne, was a palxee of more ihip''ty (Hadrian. Vaie-ii Notitia 
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romances of chivalry, and so elegantly adorned 
by the Italian muse. In the decline of society 
and art, the deserted cities could supply a slender 
booty to the Saracens ; their richest spoil was 
found in the churches and monasteries, winch 
they stripped of their ornaments and delivered 
to the dames : and the tutelar saints, both Hilary 
of Poitiers and Martin of Tours, forgot their 
miraculous powers in the defence of their own 
sepulchres.*-' A victorious line of inarch had 
been prolonged above a thousand miles from the 
rock of Gibraltar to the banks of tlie Loire ; the 
repetition of an e<]ual space would lune carried 
the Saracens to the coniines of l*oland and the 
Highlands of Scotland : the Rffine is not more j 
impassable than the Nile or Euphrates, and the 
Arabian fleet might have sailed without a naval 
combat into the mouth of the Thames. Per- 
liaps the interpretation of the Koran would now j 
be tauglit in the schools of Oxford, and her j 
pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised 
people the sanctity and truth of the revelation of 
Mahomet.30 

Defeitofthe From such calamities was Chris- 
rhauw^nmei. tendom delivered liy the genius and 
A.D. T3'2. fortune of one man. Charles, tlie 
illegitimate son of the elder Pepin, uas content 
with the titles of mayor or duke of the Franks ; 
hut he deserved to become the father of a line of | 
kings. In a laborious administration of twenty- 
four years, he restored and supported the dignity 
of tlie throne, and the rebels of Germany and I 
Gaul were successively crushed by the activity | 
of a warrior, who, in ^e same campaign, could 
display his banner on the Elbe, the Rhone, and 
the shores of the ocean. In the public danger, 
he was summoned by the voice of his country ; 
and his rival, the duke of Aquitain, was reduced 
to appear among the fugitives and suppliants. 

Alas!” exclaimed the Franks, “ what a mis- 
** fortune ! what an indignity ! have long 

“ heard of the name and conejuests of the Arabs : 
we were apprehensive of their attack from the 
East ; they have now* conquered Spain, and 
“ invade our countiy* on the side of the West, 

“ Yet their numbers, and (since tliey have ro 
“ buckler) their arms, are inferior to our own.” 

“ If you follow my advice,” replied the prudent 
mayor of tJie palace, “you will not interrupt their 
“ march, nor preeijntate your attack. They are 
“ like a torrent, which it is dangerous to stem 
“ in its career. The thirst of riches, and the 
“ consciousness of success, redouble their valour, 

“ and valour is of more avail than arms ornum- 
hers. Be patient till they have loaded (hem- 
“ selves with the incum!)raiice of wTalth. Tlie 
“ possession of wealth will divide their counsels 
“ and assure your victory.” This subtle policy 
is perhaps a reflnement of the Arabian writerj, ; 

20 with reeard to the sanrftim of St. Afanin of Toiir?, Ro<i ric 
Ximeties arcuses the >ar.-icens of the Ttiroois cisiUfrm, m le- 

S’ im et palatia TastAtnwe et ntc nili.. siiiiili tJmut rt coTKuniie.it. 
The cnntmuatnr of Fretlecanus mipucev to them no more than t‘ e 
ni/mtion. A<1 dornura heati-s-mi M.irtmi eserterdun destinant. At 
Ciroliis, See. Thu French ann.ikst was more fealoos of the honour of 
ttie s.aint. 

rui Vet I sincerely dnilit whether the Orford mo<ch would hare 
prf<liired a Tolume of controversy so elutfant and ir(;eniuus as the 
sermons lately preachctl hv Mr. \V 1 :te, the Arabic profevsor. jU 
Air. Hampton'), li'cturr- I'is olservau.us on the iharvter and re|j. 

E on of Ma/inmet. arc ,ilw’.\s aiiTUtcJ to his ari;umenf, and gwer-rlU ■ 
muled in truth and reason. Ife austaiiis the port uf a livciy and j 


and the situation of Cliarles will suggest a more 
narrow' and selfish motive of procrastination ; the 
secret desire of humbling the pride, and wasting 
the provinces, of the rebel duke of Aquitain. It 
is yet more probable, that the delays of Charles 
were inevitable and reluctant. A standing army 
was unknown under the first and second race: 
more than half the kingdom was now in the hands 
of the Saracens : according to their respective 
situation, the Franks of Neustria and Austrasia 
were too conscious or too careless of tlie impend- 
ing danger ; and the voluntarj' aids of the Gepida? 
and Germans were separated by a long interval 
from the standard of the Christian general. No 
sooner had he collected his forces, than he sought 
and found the enemy in the centre of France, 
betw'cen Tours and Poitiers, His well-conducted 
march was covered by a range of hills, and Ab- 
dcrame appears to have been surprised by his 
unexpected presence. The nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, advanced with equal ardour to an 
encounter which would cliange the histor)- of the 
world. In the six first days of desultory combat, 
the horsemen and archers of the East maintained 
their advantage : but in the closer onset of the 
seventh day. the Orientals were oppressed by the 
strength and stature of the Germans, who, with 
stout hearts and iron hands, asserted the civil 
and religious freedom of their posterity. The 
epithet of Martel, tlie Hummer, which has been 
added to tlie name of Charles, is expressive of 
his weighty and irresistible strokes : tlie valour of 
Eudes was excited by resentment and emulation ; 
and their companions, in tlie eye of historj', are 
the true Peers and Paladins of French chivalry. 
After a bloody field, in which Abderame was 
slain, the Saracens, in the close of the evening, 
retired to their camp. In the disorder and despair 
of the night, the various tribes of Yemen and 
Damascus, of Africa and Spain, were provoked 
to turn their arms against each other: the re- 
mains of their host were suddenly dissolved, and 
each emir consulted his safety by an hasty and 
separate retreat. At the dawn of day, the still- 
ness of an liostile camp was suspected by the 
V ictorious Christians ; on the report of their spies, 
they ventured to explore the riches of the vacant 
tents : but, if vve except some celebrated relics, 
a small portion of the spoil was restored to tlie 
innocent and lawful owners. The joyful tidings 
were soon difiiised over the Catholic world, and 
the monks ot Italy could affinn and believe that 
tliree hundred and fifty, or three hundred and 
seventy-five, thousand of the IMahometans had 
been crushed by the hammer of Charles, 32 \% bile 
no more tlian fifteen hundred Ciiristians were 
slain in the field of Tours. But this incredible 
tale is sufficiently disproved by the caution of the 
French general, who apprehended the snares and 

eloquent advocate ; and sometimes rises to the merit of an historian 
anil |>hit(>v>pher. 

."1 (lens Austnre membrnnim pre-eminentia valida, et gens Orr- 
corde tt toTpore prar 'tanu-Jiima, qu.i'.i m ictd mand 

fema. et {>ectore arduo, Arahes estinxerunt { Rixienc- Toietan- c. xiv.l. 

.Ti These miinbirs are stated by i’aul W'amefrid, the d<>aron of 
Aqiiiliia !de (.Cstis I.aneoli.ird. i vi. p ’ 1 ^ 1 . ,dit. (»rr)t.), and Ara- 
stasiu', the libranan of the Roman churih (m Vit Greconi 11 ), 
»ho tells a imra. lib Us storv of three conserrited sponges, which 
rin.leresi invulncmhle the tVeni-h soldier* anions' whom thev h.ad 
i> »n shTn-il It sh.riild seem, that in his letters to the pope. Kudos 
u.m-peil the honour of the virtori . fornhifh he is cha.sfi-e<l by the 
hrtiu h inn.a'i'tb, I* by, Mith ejuaJ talsjiood, attusc him of int’iu g 
tiie i>araceUa. 
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accidents of a pursuit, and dismissed his German 
allies to their native forests. The inactivity of a 
conqueror betrays the loss of strenj^th and blood, 
and the most cruel execution is inflicted, not in 
the ranks of battle, but on tlie backs of a dying 
Thor retreat Yet the victorv of the Franks 

iHf>fethe was Complete and final; Aquitain 
was recovered by the arms of Eudes; 
the Arabs never resumed the conquest of Gaul, 
and they were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees 
by Charles Martel and his valiant race.^s It 
might have been expected that the saviour of 
Christendom would have been canonised, or at 
least applauded, by the gratitude of the clergy, 
who are indebted to his sword for their present 
existence. But in the public distress, tlie mayor 
of the palace had been compelled to apply the 
riches, or at least the revenues, of the bisliops 
and abbots, to the relief of the state and the 
reward of the soldiers. Ills merits were for- 
gotten, his sacrilege alone vas remembered, and, 
in an epistle to a Carlovingian jjrince, a Gallic 
synod presumes to declare th.it his ancestor was 
damned; that, on the opening of liis tomb, the 
spectators were affrighted by a smell of fire and 
the aspect of an horrid dragon ; aiul that a saint 
of the times was indulged with a pleasant vision 
of the soul and body of Charles Martel, burning, 
to all eternity, in the abyss of liell.3-* 

The loss of an army, or a pro- 
AhbT-sidOT.^ Vince, in the \\ estern world, was 
A. I). 740-00. jggg painful to tlio court of Damas- 
cus, than the rise and progress of a domestic 
competitor. Except anumg the Syrians, the 
caliphs of the house of Ommiyah luul never been 
the objects of tlie public favour. The life of 
Mahomet recorded their pe^^evcrance in idolatry 
and reliellion : tlielr conversion had bet-n reluc- 
tant, tlieir elevation irregular and factious, and 
their throne was cemented vvitJi the most lioly 
and noble blood of Aralda. The l>est of their 
race, the pious Omar, v^as dissatisfied with lu's 
own title: their personal virtues vveie insufficient 
to justify a departure from the order of succes- 
sion ; and the eyes and wishes of the faithful 
were turned towards the line of Ilashcrn and the 
kindred of the apostle of God, Of these the 
Fatimites were either rasli or pusillanimous; 
but the descendants of .\b])as cherished, with 
courage and discretion, the liopes of tlicir rising 
fortunes. From an obscure residence in Syria, 
they secretly despatched their agents and mission- 
aries, who preached in the Eastern provinces their 
hereditary indefeasible light ; aiul 3Ioliammcd, 
tlie son of >\li, the ''On of Abilallah, the son of 
Abbas, the uncle of the pn)phet, gave audience 
to the deputies of Chorasan, and accepted their 
free gift of four hiuubed thousand pieces of 
gold. After tlie death of 3I()hainmed, the oath 
of allegiance was admiui''tered in the name ot 
his son Ibrahim to a numerous band ot votaries, 
who expected only a 'signal and a leader ; and 

33 Xarbonne, and the re«t of s, {itiiii jm, 1 t TVvm, 
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the gov'ernor of Chorasan continued to deplore 
his fruitless admonitions and the deadly slumber 
of the caliphs of Damascus, till he himself, with 
all his adherents, was driven from the city and 
palace of 3Ieru, by the rebellious arms of Abu 
jMoslem.3^ That maker of kings, the author, as 
he is named, of the call of the Abbassides, was 
at length rewarded for his presumption of merit 
with the usual gratitude of courts. A mean, per- 
haps a foreign, extraction could not repress the 
aspiring energy of Abu 3Ioslem. Jealous of his 
wives, liberal of his wealth, prodigal of his own 
blood and of that of others, he could boast with 
pleasure, and possibly with truth, that he had 
destroyed six hundred thousand of his enemies; 
and such w’as the intrepid gravity of his mind 
and countenance, that he was never seen to smile 
except on a day of battle. In the visible separ- 
ation of parties, the green was consecrated to the 
Fatimites ; the Ommiades were distinguished by 
the white ; and the black, as the most adverse, 
was naturally adopted by the Abbassides. Their 
turbans and ganneiits were stained with tliat 
gloomy colour ; two black standards, on pike 
staves nine cubits long, were borne aloft in the 
van of Abu 3Ioslem ; and their allegorical names 
of the night and the shadow obscurely represented 
the indissoluble union and perpetual succcssioa 
of the line of Hashem, From the Indus to the 
Euphrates, the East was convulsed by the quar- 
rel of the wlute and the black factions : the 
Abbassides were most frequently victorious ; but 
their public success was clouded by the personal 
misfortune of their chief. Tlie court of Damas- 
cus, awakening from a long slumber, resolved to 
prevent the pilgrimage of 3iecca, vvhicli Ibrahiiu 
had undertaken with a splendid retinue, tr) 
recommend himself at once to the favour of iho 
propliet and of the people. A detachment of 
cavalry intercepted his marcli, and arre'^ted i\is 
person ; and the imliappy Ibrahim, snatched 
away from the promise of untasted royalty, ex- 
pired in iron fetters in the dungeons of Ilarau. 
His tw o younger brothers, Saflah and Alman'^or, 
eluded the search of the tyrant, and Jay concealed 
at Cufa, till the zeal of tlie people and the 
approach of his Eastern friends allowed them to 
expose their persons to the impatient public. On 
Friday, in the dress of a caliph, in the colours 
of tlie sect, Saflah proceeded with religious and 
military pomp to the mosch : ascending tlie pul- 
pit, he prayed and preached as the lawful suc- 
cessor of 3Iahomet ; and, after his tiepartiire. Ids 
kinsmen bound a willing people by an oath of 
fidelity. But it was on the banks of tlie Zab, 
and not in the mo^ch of Cufa, that this important 
controversy was determined. Every advantage 
appeared to be on the side of the white faction . 
the authority of establishetl government ; an 
army of an hundred and tw enty tiiousand sol- 
diers, against a sixth part of tliat number; and 
the presence and merit of the caliph 3Iervan, the 
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f»»urteent!i ami Ia‘«t (»f the of Oiniiuvah. 

Ik'fore !»f^ to the tlirone, he had de- . 

served, liy Georudan wart'ire, the honuundde ; 
epithet of the iL>s of Mesopotamia ; 5 t> and he 
nii;xht have been ranked ainoit;; the ffPeatest 
princes, had not, savs Abiilfeda, the eternal order 
decreed that moment for the rinn of his famdv ; 
a decree against which all human prmlence and 
fortitude must struggle in vain. Tlte orders of 
Mervan were mistaken, or disobeyed . the return 
of his horse, from which he Jiad dismounted on 
a necessary occasion, impre*'sed the belief ot his 
death ; and the enthusiasm of the black squ.ad- 
rons was ablv conductetl by Alxlallah, the uncle 
of his competitor. After an irretrievable defeat, 
the caliph escaped to ; !>ut the coh>urs of 

the Abbassides were displayed from the rampart: 
lie suddenly re])assed tlie ’I'igris, cast a melan- 
choly look on his palace of Ilaran, crosse<i tlic 
Euphrates, abandoned the fortifications of Da- 
mascus, and, without halting in Palestine, pitchetl 
his last and fatal camp at Busir on the banks of 
Fall rfthoOro- the Nile .^7 His S]x‘ed was urged by 
incessant ihligence of Alxlallah, 

Feb 10. who in every step of liie pursuit ac- 
quired strength and reputation : tlie remains of 
the white faction were finally vanquishetl in 
Egypt; and the lance, which terminated the life 
and anxiety of Merran, was not less welcome 
perhaps to the unfortumate than to the victorious 
chief. The merciless impiisition of the conqiienir 
eradicated the most distant branches of the fios- 
tile race ; their bones were scattered, (heir me- 
mory was accursed, and the martyrdom of I lossein 
was abundantly revenged on the posterity of his 
tyrants. Fourscore of the Ommiades, who had 
yielded to the faith or clemency of their f»ies, 
were invited to a banquet at Damascus. The 
laws of hospitality were violated by a promiscu- 
ous massacre: the board was spiead over their 
fallen bodies ; and the festivity of the guests was 
enlivened by the music of their dviiig groans. 
By the event of the civil war tfie dynasty of 
the Ahb'i'.sitlcs was firmly estahlishod , but the 
Ghri-tians only could triumph in the mutual 
hatred mid coininou loss of tlie disciples of 
jMalioniet. 

II. vi.'t .! s,ain ^ ^ thousands who were 

a It. T svvcjit avvav by the sword of w.ir 

might liave been spee<hly retrievtii in the suc- 
ceeding generation, if tfie consequences of tlic 
revolution liad not tended to dis-,{>he the power 
and unity of the empire of the .Saracens. In 
the proscription of tlie Omniiades, a rt/val voutfi 
of the name of Abdalrahmaii alone escapetl the 
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ragy of his enemies who hniUetl the w.indering 
exile from the banks of the fiuphrates to the 
valleys of ]\Iount Atl.i''. Mis jui since in the 
neighbourhotxi of Sf).un nvivtd tlie zeal of the 
white faction. 'Die n.um* .uid cause of the Ab- 
basvidts hail been tirst vmdicatetl by the Per- 
sian" ; the West had been pure from civil arms; 
and the servants of the abiluated f’aimlv still 
held, by a precarious tenure, the inheritance 
of tlieir latnls ami the oflices of government. 
Strofigly pr*>inpted liy gratitude, indignation, 
and fear, they invited the grandson of the caliph 
Hashem to ascend the throne of his ancestors; 
and, in his desperate conditioti. the extremes of 
rashness and prudence wt-re aimi»st the same. 
The acclamations of the {xople s,ilutcd his land- 
ing on the Ci»ast of Amlalusia, and, after a 
successful strugirle, lidalrahnian est.iblished 
the throne of C'ordova, and was the f.itlier of the 
Oinmiades of Spain, who reigned above two 
hundred and fifty years from the Atlantic to 
the Pyrenees.'’* He slew in battle a lieiifenant 
of tlie Abbassiiies, who had invaded his tlonii- 
niotw with a fleet and army the hea<I of Ala, 
in s,ilt and camphire. vv as su"jn'ndefl l>y a il.iring 
messenger hefoie tlie palace of Meica; and the 
caiipli Almatisor njoueil in his safety, that he 
was removerl by seas and lands frmn such a 
formidable a<lv (“rs.iry. ’Dieir mutual designs or 
<Kclarations of offensive war evaporated witliout 
effect ; but instead of opening a demr to the 
conquest of Europe. Spain was rlissivered from 
the trunk of the monarchy . eniragt d in peiqietiial 
hostility with the East, and iiu lined to jK-acc 
and friendship with the Christian sovereign.s of 
ConstantinHpIc and France, 'nic .^,,,,1, 
example of the Oinmiades was ind- <-.n 
tate<l by the real or fictitious progeny of Ali. the 
Edrissites of Mauritania, and tlie more power- 
ful Fatiinites of .Africa anil Egypt. In the 
tenth century, the clwir of Mahomet was ilis- 
pnte<l by three caliphs or commanders of the 
biithful, vvlio reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, .and 
Conlova, excommunicati-d each other, and 
agreeil only in a principh' of diseord, that a 
Sectary is more oclious and criminal than an 
unbeliever. *'* 

AIe( ea was tlie patrimonv of the 
line <»f Ilasfiem, yet Tlie AblMs-'idcs 
were never temptul to rtMile 
either in the l>irth-j»Iace or tiie liiy of the pro- 
phet, DaiiMMUs was dis:^racMl by the clioice, 
an<l polluted with the blootl, of the Omniiades; 
and, after some hesit.ition, Ahnaiisor, the bro- 
ther and successor of .SalKih, laid the foundations 
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of Bagdad, tlie Imperial beat of hib posterity << less splendid, in which were hung up thirty- 
I during a reign of ti\e hundred jears.-*- The “eiglitt/iousandpiecesoftaj)estr>’,twehethou- 

chosen sp<jt is on the eastern !)ank of the Tigris, “ vind five hundred of which were of silk 

al>out fifteen miles above the ruins of MiKljiin. enihr»tidered with gold. The carpets on the 
the double wall was of a circular form; and “floor wt-re twi-nts-tuo thouvmd. An hun- 


such was the rapid iiureasc of a capital, now 
dwindled to a pro^incial town, that the funeral 
of a popular saint might he attended by eight 
hundred thousand men and sixty thousand 
women of Bagdad and the adjacent villages. 
In this city of amidst tlie riches of the 

East, the Abbassides soon disdained the absti- 
nence and frugality of the first caliphs, and 
aspired to emulate the magnificence of ‘the 
l*ersian kings. After his wars and buildings, 
Almansor left behind him in gold and silver 
about thirty millions sterling ; and this tiea- 
sure w.is e\hau''tt.d in a few years hx the \ices 
or \irtues c)f liis children. IIii son Mahadi, 
in a bingle pilgrinia-je to IMecca, expended six 
millions of dinars <»f gohl A pious and chari- 
tahlo inotbe may saiutify tlie found.ation i.>f ei"- 
terns and cara\ aU'-eras, whieli lie di'-ti ibiited 
ah)ng a mea^'iir^.d road of •'i'\eii hundred miles; 
but his tram of i.inuK. laden with vnow, could 
scr\e oiiK to a^ttmish the natives of Arabia, and 


to refresh the fruits aiul li<]uors of the royal 
hampiet.’*'' The courtiers would surely praise 
the liberality of his grandson Almamon, who 
ga\e awa\ four fiftlis of the income of a pro- 
^ince. a sum of two millions four hundred 
thousand gohl dinars, before lie drew Ids foot 
from the stlrnip. At the mijitials of the same 
puiue, a tiioiis’ind pi..iils of tfie lariicst size 
were showeied on the he'i<l of the hiule,»'’and 
a lottery of lands and houses disphisid the . 
cajiricjoiis Itounfs of fortune. i'he glories of 
tile court were bnehteiu’d. latlui than iiupaiied, 
in the dtcline of the i-nijiire, and a («utk am- 
bassador might ailinire, orjnt^. the ina-^njfuH nee 
ot tlie feeble Aloctader, •• J'hetaliph’s whole ' 
“army,” says the Iiistorlan Abnlbda, “both ■ 


dreil lions Were biuught out, with a keeper to 
“each lion.^" Among the other spectacles of 
“ rare and stu])end»!us luxury was a tree of 
gold and siher spreading into eighteen large 
“ branches, on which, and on the lesser boughs, 
“ sat a variety of birds made of the same pre- 
“ cious metals, as well as the leaves of tlie tree. 
“ While the machinery affected spontaneous 
“ motions, the several birds w arbled their na- 
tural harmony. Through this scene of mag- 
“ niticence. the Greek, ambassador was led by 
“ the vizir to the foot of the caliph’s throne.” 

In the v^est, the Ommiades of Spain supported, 
with equal pomp, the title of commander of the 
faithful. Three miles from Cordova, in honour 
of his favourite sultana, the third and greatest 
of the .\bdalralimans constructed the city, pa- 
lace, and gardens of Zebra. Twenty-five vears, 
and above three millions sterling, were em- 
pltiyed l*y tlie fninder. his liberal taste invited 
the artists of Constantinople, the most skilful 
sculjitors and architects of the age ; and the 
buihlings were sustained or adorned by twelve 
hundred columns of Spanish and African, of 
Greek and Italian marble. The hall of audience 
was incrusted vvith gold and pearls, and a great 
basin in the centre was surrounded with the 
curious and costly figures of birds and qua- 
drupeds, In a lofty pavilion of the gardens, 
one of the^e bavins and fountains, so delight- 
ful in a sultry climate, was replenished not 
with water, but witli the purest quicksilver. 
I'he seraglio id Al'dalrahman. his wives, con- 
cubines, and bl.iek lunuebs. amounted to six 
thousand lliree limulud persons; and he wa.s 
attended to the field by a guard tif twelve thou- 
sand horse, w hose hells and cimeters were 


“ lioise and fimf, was imdei anus, whnh tt>ge- 
“ ther made a hodv of one humlred and si\tv 
“ thousand men. His state othcers, the favoiiiite 
“ slaves, stood near him in splemliil app.irel, 
“ their !>elts glittering vvith gold and gems. 
“ Near them were seven thousiuid eunuchs, four 
thousand of them wliite, the remainder black. 
“ i’he porters or door-keepers were in lunnlrer 
“ seven hundred. Barges and boats, with the 
*• most superb decorations, were seen swimming 
“ upon the Tigris. Nor was the palace itself 
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studtleti with gold.'’''’ 

' la a private tondition, our de- Its ronserj’jencea 
■ sires are jierpetually reprissed by 
poverty .and subordination; but tbe ”***• 
lives and labours of millions are devoted to the 
service of a desjiotic prince, whr>se laws are 
blindly obeyed, and whose wishes are instantly 
gratified. Our imagination is dazzled by the 
splendid picture ; and whatever may be the cool 
! dictates of reason, there are few among us who 
! would obstinatclv refuse a trial of the comforts 


of Erpentttx ; and t1.e Latins are jcarciiy ilrfvve the in the 
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and the cares of royalty. It may therefore be 
of some use to borrow the experience of the 
same Abdalrahman, whose magnificence has 
perhaps excited our admiration and envy, and 
to transcribe an authentic memorial which was 
found in the closet of tlie deceased caliph. " I 
“ have now reigned above fifty’ years in victory 
“ or peace j beloved by my subjects, dreaded 
“ by my enemies, and respected by my allies. 

Riches and honours, power and pleasure, have 
“ waited on my call, nor does any earthly bless- 
“ ing appear to have been wanting to my felicity. 
“ In this situation, I have diligently numbered 
“ the days of pure and genuine happiness which 
“ have fallen to my lot ; they amount to Four- 

TEEN ; — O man ! place not thy confidence in 
‘‘ this present world ! ” The luxury of the 
caliphs, so useless to their private happiness, 
relaxed the nerves, and termijiated the progress, 
of the Arabian empire. Temporal and spiritual 
conquest had been the sole occupation of the 
first successors of Mahomet ; and after supplying 
themselves with the necessaries of life, the whole 
revenue was scrupulously devoted to that salu- 
tary work. The Abbassides were impoverished 
by the multitude of their wants, and their con- 
tempt of economy. Instead of pursuing the 
great object of ambition, their leisure, their af- 
fections, the powers of their mind, were diverted 
by pomp and pleasure j the rewards of valour 
were embezzled by women and eunuchs, and 
the royal camp was encumbered !)y the luxury 
of the palace. A similar temper was diffused 
among the subjects of the caliph. Their stern 
enthusiasm was softened by time and prosperity; 
they sought riches in the occupations of industry, 
fame in the pursuits of literature, and happiness 
in the tranquillity of domestic life. "War was 
no longer the passion of the Saracens ; and the 
increase of pay, the repetition of donatives, were 
insufiicient to allure the posterity of those vo- 
luntary cliampions who had crowded to the 
standard of Abubeker and Omar for the hopes 
of spoil and of paradise. 

Xntrtxiiirtion UiicicT tbercign of the Ommiadcs, 

among’the th^? studits of the ^losJcins were 
confined to the interpretation of 

si3,Jcc. the Koran, and the eloquence and 
poetry of their native tongue. people conti- 
nually exposed to the dangers of the field must 
esteem the healing power^J of medicine, or rather 
of surgery : but the star\ in<; phyMcians of Arabia 
murmured a complaint that exercise and tem- 
perance deprived them of the greatest part of 
their practice. After their civil and domestic 
wars, the sulq’ects of the Abbas'.ides, awakening 
from this mental lethargy, found lei'.ure and felt 
curiosity for the acquisition of profane science. 
This spirit was first encouraged by the calijdi 

Cardonne, tom r. p , ""H. Thi> corf s-im, romplunts 
of ’^oloincm of tSc vanitv nt (rf ad I’rii r •« hut t lo- 
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whom I can spt-ak itii certainf) 1, rny hapii\ hours hare far eicecdod, 
and far exceed, the vanty numberi of the caliph of '“pain; and I 
shall not ccrupiv- to atid. that many of them are due to the pleading 

’ll 1 ' I* • ' ' ' ' 

. » -«licine ; 

and (V le ue Mah.nv.et, torn .ii p. "i' 1 — in', ) has qiTea an 

extract t/£ tl'.B aphorisms whu-h arc extent uiidei lus name. 


Almansor, who, besides his knowledge of the 
Mahometan law, had applied himself with suc- 
cess to the study of astronomy. But when the 
sceptre devolved to Almamon, the seventh of 
the Abbassides, be completed the designs of his 
grandfather, and invited the muses from tlieir 
ancient seats. His ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople, his agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, 
collected the volumes of Grecian science : at his 
command they were translated by the most skil- 
ful interpreters into the Arabic language : his 
subjects w’ere exhorted assiduously to peruse 
these instructive writings ; and the successor of 
Mahomet assisted with pleasure and modesty at 
the ^semblies and disputations of the learned. 
“ He was not ignorant,” says Abulpharagius, 
“ that the^ are the elect of God, his best and 
“ most useful servants, who^e lives are devoted 
** to the improvement of their rational faculties. 
‘‘ The mean ambition of the Chinese or the 
‘‘ Turks may glory in the industry of their 
“ hands or the indulgence of their brutal appe- 
‘‘ tites. Yet these dexterous arti'vts must view, 

with hopeless emulation, the liexagons and 
** pyramids of tlie cells of a bee-hive : these 
“ fortitutiinous heroes are awed by the superior 
“ fierceness of the lions and tigers ; and in their 
“ amorous enjoyments, they are much inferior 
** to tlie vigour of the grossest and most sordid 
** quadrupeds. The teachers of wisdom are the 
“true luminaries and legislators of a world, 
** wliich, without their aid, would again sink in 
“ignorance and barbarism ’’J-J Tlie zeal and 
curiosity of Almamon were imitated by suc- 
ceeding princes of the line of Abbas ; their riv als, 
the Fatimites of Africa and the Ommiades of 
Spain, were the patrons of the learned, as well 
as the commanders of the faithful . the same 
royal prerogative was claimed by their inde- 
pendent emirs of the provinces ; and their 
emulation diffused the taste and the rewards of 
science from Samarcand and Bochara to Fez 
and Cordova. The vizir of a sultan consecrated 
a sum of two hundred thousand pieces of gold 
to the foundation of a college at Bagdad, which 
be endovxed with an annual revenue of tiftLeii 
thousand dinars. The fruits of instruction were 
communicated, perhaps at ditlerent times, to six 
thousand disciples of every degree, from tlie son 
of the noble to that of the meeluiulc . a sutficieut 
allowance was provided for tlie indigent scholars; 
and the merit or industry of the professors was 
re[)aid v\ith adequate stipends. In every city 
the productions of Arabic literature were copied 
and collected by the curiosity of the studious 
and the vanity of the rich. A private doctor 
refused the invitation of the sultan of Bochara, 
because t!«o carriage of his books woulil I'ave 
required four hunditd camels. The royal li- 

Vi See thtir funojis arrhi’ei-tiire m Reaiirmir (Hi-t des fn--errf^, 
tom V. Mtmoirr vm J '1 heNC hexaa'iri'. are < Ifisr-d 1>\ a jorai, ni ; 
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a.*« on phsh the eiven en<l w ith the 5in.UIi.st -pi.nitit^ \ i-‘'f mare- 
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brary of tlie Fatimites consisted of one hundred 
thousand manuscnpts, elegantly transcribed and 
splendidly bound, which were lent, without 
jealousy or avarice, to the students of Cairo. 
Yet this collection must appear moderate, if we 
can believe that the Ommiadcs of Spain liad 
formed a library of six hundred thousand vo- 
lumes, forty-four of which were employed in 
the mere catalogue. Their capita), Cordova, 
with the adjacent towms of Malaga, Alineria, 
and IVIurcia, had given birth to more than three 
hundred writers, and above seventy public libra- 
ries were opened in the cities of the Andalusian 
kingdom. The age of Arabian learning con- 
tinued about five hundred years, till the great 
eruption of the Moguls, and was coeval with 
the darkest and most slothful period of European 
annals ; but since the sun of science has arisen 
in the West, it should seem that the Oriental 
studies have langui'^hod and declined. 5* 

Theirre.nl libraries of the Arabians, 

j.ri>«uss m as in those of Europe, tlie far greater 
the icieiKfeS. . t • i i i 

part or the innumerable volume'* 

were possessed only of local value or imaginary 
merit. 55 The shc‘lve« were crowded with orators 
and poets, whose style was adapted to the taste 
and manners of their countrymen ; witli general 
and partial histories, wliich each revoUing ge- 
neration supplied w-ith a new harvest of persons 
and events; witli codesand commentaries of ju- 
risprudence, which derived their authority from 
the law of tlie prophet; with the interpreters of 
the Koran, and oithodox tradition ; and with 
the whole theological tribe, polemics, mystics, 
scholastics, and moralists, the first or the last of 
writers, according to tiie different estimates of 
sceptics or believers. The works of speculation 
or science may be reduced to the four cla'-se-* of 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and |:hy^ic. 
The sages of Greece were translated and ilui*'- 
trated in the Arabic language, and some treatise’s, 
now' lost in the original, have been recovered in 
the versions of tlie East,"''^ which jms'-essed and 
studied tlie writings of Aristotle and Plato, of 
Euclid and Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippo- 
crates, and Galen. 57 Among the ideal systems, ; 
which have varied with the fashion of the times, 
the Arabians adopted the philosophy of the i>ta- 
girite, alike intelligible or alike obscure for the 
readers of ever v age. Plato wrote for tlic Athe- 
nians, and his allegorical genius is too closely 
blended w ith the language and religion of Greece, 

SI Thp^ l,tenr> ancri^.feN -’re L>r-r<^w»'<1 from tl»e Ili'liothi'ca 
Ar.ibic o-II]>iiaiia (tum u. ]> "S. 71. j, J.o Afri inu. fUe 

Aral* it In., •,! I .li.r’i . Ki’ li-’t. «.n*H tom xiii 
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After the fall of that religion, the Peripatetics, 
emerging from their obscurity, prevailed in the 
controversies of the Oriental sects, and their 
founder was long afterwards restored by' the 
iMalionietans of Spain to the Latin schools. 5» 
The physics, both of the Academy and the Ly- 
cieuni, as they are built, not on observation, but 
on argument, have retarded the progress of real 
knowledge. The metaphysics of infinite, or 
finite, spirit, have too often been enlisted in the 
service of superstition. Put the human faculties 
are fortified by the art and practice of dialectics ; 
the ten predicaments of Aristotle collect and 
methodise our ideas, 53 and his syllogism is the 
keenest weapon of dispute. It was dexterously 
w'lelded in the schools of the Saracens, but as it 
is more eflectual for the detection of error than 
for the investigation of truth, it is not surprising 
that new' generations of masters and disciples 
should still revolve in tlie same circle of logical 
argument. The matlieinatics are distinguished 
by a peculiar privilege, that, in the course of 
ages, they' may' always advance, and can never 
recede. But the ancient geometry, if I am not 
misinformed, was resumed in the same state by 
the Italians of the fifteenth century ; and what- 
ever may be the origin of the name, the science 
of algebra is ascribed to the Grecian Diophantus 
by the modest testimony of the Arabs them- 
selves.^ They cultivated with more success tiie 
sul)lime science of astronomy, vvhich elevates the 
mind of man to di^diun his diminutive planet 
and momentary existence. The costly instru- 
ments of observation w ere supplied by tlie caliph 
Alinamon, and the land of the Chaldo-'ans still 
afibrded the same spacious level, the ‘lame un- 
cloudo<l horiron. In the plains of Sinaar, and 
a second time in those of C’ufa, Ills matliemati- 
ci.m«; accurately measured a degree of the great 
circle of the eaith. and deteimined at twenty- 
four thousand miles the entire circumference of 
ourgIobe.'>i IVom the reign of the Abbassides 
to that of the grandchildren of Tamerlane, the 
stars, vvitliout the aid of glasse«, were diligently 
obscrvc'd ; and the astronomical tables of Bagdad, 
Spain, and Samarcand,'^- correct some minute 
err<irs, without daring to renounce the hypothesis 
of Ptolemy, without advancing a step towards 
the discovery of the solar system. In the Eastern 
courts, the truths of science could be leconi- 
mended only by ignorance and folly, and the 
astronomer would have been disregarded, liad 

tom. 11. p. I'S ), n'lkrlie.t 'Eil.hot On. nn’*’, f i’P .\-,=«Tn.in 
Or.wit. t« »i 111. p i'.l , .ii li I ,1'in ( 111 ’ 1 i»t. Arab.-iii-'(>,iiia, 
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he not debased his wisdom or honesty by the 
vain predictions of astrology. But in the 
science of medicine, the Arabians have been 
deservedly applauded. The names of Mesua 
and Geber, of Razis and Avicenna, are ranked 
with the Grecian masters ; in the city of Bagdad, 
eight hundred and sixty physicians were licensed 
to exercise their lucrative profession -.64 in Spain, 
the life of the Catholic princes was intrusted to 
the skill of the Saracens, and the school of 
Salerno, their legitimate offspring, revived in 
Italy and Europe the precepts of the healing 
art.®® The success of each professor must have 
been influenced by personal and accidental 
causes ; but we may form a less fanciful esti- 
mate of their general knowledge of anatomy,®" 
botany,®® and chemistry,®'* the threefold basis 
of their theory and practice. A superstitious 
reverence for the dead confined both the Greeks 
and the Arabians to the dissection of apes and 
quadrupeds ; the more solid and visible parts 
were known in the time of Galen, and the finer 
scrutiny of the human frame was reserved for 
the microscope and the injections of modem 
artists. Botany is an active science, and the 
discoveries of the torrid zone might enrich the 
herbal of Dioscorides with two thousand plants. 
Some traditionary knowledge might be secreted 
in the temples and monasteries of Egv-pt ; much 
useful experience had been acquired in the 
practice of arts and manufactures ; but the 
scie 7 ice of chemistry owes its origin and im- 
provement to the industry of the Saracens. 
They first invented and named the alembic 
for the xmrposes of distillation, analysed the 
substances of the three kingdoms of nature, 
tried the distinction and affinities of alcalis and 
acids, and converted the poisonous minerals into 
soft and salutary medicines. But the most 
eager search of Arabian chemistry was the 
transmutation of metals, and the elixir of im- 
mortal health : the reason and the fortunes of 
thousands were evaporated in the crucibles of 
alch\niv, and the consummation of the great 
work was promoted by the worthy aid of mys- 
tery, fable, and superstition. 

But the Moslems deprived them- 
selves of the principal benefits of a 
anii trt«ioui. intercourse with Greece 

and Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, tlie 
purity of taste, and the freedom of thouglit. 
Confident in the riches of their native tongue, 
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the Arabians disdained the study of any foreign 
idiom. The Greek interpreters were chosen 
among their Christian sulyects ; they formed 
their translations, sometimes on the original 
text, more frequently perhaps on a Syriac 
version ; and in the crowd of astronomers and 
physicians, there is no example of a poet, an 
orator, or even an historian, being taught to 
speak the language of the Saracens."® The 
mj'thology of Homer would have provoked tlie 
abhorrence of those stern fanatics; they pos- 
sessed in lazy ignorance the colonies of the Ma- 
cedonians, and the provinces of Carthage and 
Rome : the heroes of Plutarch and Livy were 
buried in oblivion ; and the history of the world 
before Mahomet was reduced to a short legend 
of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the Persian 
kings. Our education in the Greek and Latin 
schools may have fixed in our minds a standard 
of exclusive taste ; and I am not forward to 
condemn the literature and judgment of nations, 
of whose language I am ignorant. Yet I know 
that the classics have much to teach, and I be- 
lieve that the Orientals have much to learn : the 
temperate dignity of style, the graceful propor- 
tions of art, the forms of visible and intellectual 
beauty, the just delineation of character and 
passion, the rhetoric of narrative and argument, 
the regular fabric of epic and dramatic poetry. 7 1 
The influence of truth and reason is of a less 
ambiguous complexion. The philosophers of 
Athens and Rome enjoyed the blessings, and 
asserted the rights, of civil and religious free- 
dom. Their moral and political writings might 
have gradually unlocked the fetters of Eastern 
despotism, diffused a liberal spirit of enquiry 
and toleration, and encouraged the Arabian 
sages to suspect that their caliph was a tyrant, 
and their prophet an impostor.?* The instinct 
of superstition w'as alarmed by the introduction 
even of the abstract sciences ; and the more 
rigid doctors of the law condemned the rash 
and pernicious curiosity of Almamon."® To 
the thirst of martyrdom, the vision of paradise, 
and the belief of predestination, we must ascribe 
tlie invincible enthusiasm of the prince and 
people. Anti the sword of the Saracens became 
less foniiidable, when their youth was drawn 
away from the camj) to the college, when the 
armies of the faithful presumed to read and to 
reflect. Yet the foolish vanity of the Greeks 
was jealous of their studies, and reluctantly 


Mount I.ibanus, • ' . . ■ 
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I hare read some ■ ' • 

wt?re tranNlated into 'I urki^h for the use ot .Vlahoniel the JvH-ond. 

71 I base perused, with inuch pleasure, Sir \V lEIiam Jones’s I^atin 
Commentary on AviatiL Poetry (Ixjndon, 1771, in octavo), wimh 
was coiu|*osed in the youth of that wonderful linffuist. At pre^nt, 
m the maturity ot his taste and judgment, he would jierhaps abate 
ot the fervent, aud even partial, praise which he has b^towed on tlie 
Orientals. 

74 Among the Arabian philosophers, Avenoes has been acinsed 
of despising the rihginn I'f the Jt ws, the Christians, and the Maho- 
inetans (see his artu le in Bayle’s Dictioiiarj ) Each of these set ts 
would agree, that in two instances out of three, bis contempt was 
rea.on ible. 
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imj).irtcd the sacred fire to tlic barbarians of the 
East."-* 

WarsofHarun Tn the bloody Conflict of the 
Ommiadcs and Abbassides, the 
A. D. 781 - 805 . Greeks had stolen the opportunity 
of avenging their wrongs and enlarging their 
limits. Rut a severe retribution was exacted 
by Mohadi, the third caliph of the new dynasty, 
who seized, in his turn, the favourable oppor- 
tunity, while a woman and a child, Irene and 
Constantine, were seated on the Byzantine 
throne. An army of ninety-five thousand Per- 
sians and Arabs was sent from the Tigris to the 
Thracian Bosphorus, under the command of 
Harun,"^ or Aaron, the second son of the com- 
mander of the faithful. His encampment on 
the opposite heights of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, 
informed Irene, in her palace of Constantinople, 
of the loss of her troops and provinces. With 
the consent or connivance of tlieir sovereign, 
her ministers subscribed an ignominious peace; 
and the exchange of some royal gifts could not 
disguise the annual tribute of se^enty thousand 
dinars of gold, whicli was imposed on the Ho- 
man empire. The Saracens had too rashly ad- 
\anced into the midst of a distant and hostile 
land ; their retreat was solicited by the promise 
of faithful guides and plentiful markets ; and 
not a Greek had courage to wlusper, that their 
weary forces might be surrounded and destroyed 
in their necessary passage between a slippery 
mountain and the river ^angarius. Five years 
after this expedition, Ilarun ascended the throne | 
of his father and his elder brother ; the most : 
powerful and vigorous monarch of his race, | 
illustrious in the West, as the ally of Charle- 
magne, and familiar to the most childish readers, i 
as the perpetual hero of the Arabian tales. I 
Hi.s title to the name of ^-il Jia.shid (the is 

sullied by the extirpation of the generous, per- ; 
haps the innocent, Bamiecides; yet he could 
listen to the complaint of a poor widow who j 
had been pillaged by his troops, and w ho dared, 
in a passage of the Koran, to threaten the in- 
attenti\e despot with the judgment of God and 
posterity. His court was adorned with luxury 
and science ; but, in a reign of three and twenty 
years, Harun repeatedly >isited his provinces 
from Chorasan to Egypt j nine times he per- 
formed the pilgrimage of Mecca ; eight times 
heiinaded tlie territories of the Romans; and 
as often as they declined the payment of the 
tribute, they were taught to feel that a month 
of depredation was more costly than a year of 
submission. Rut when the unnatural mother 
of Constantine was deposed and banished, her 
successor, Nicephorus, re-oUed to obliterate 
this badge of ser\itu«le and disgrace. The 
epistle of the emperor to tlie caliph was pointed 
with an allusion to the game of chess, which 
had already spread from i’er'-ia to Greece. 

7 1 aTrrjTQv ti ttw toiv ovtcuv yt’ojcru’, ft- fv to *Pa.- I 

fiauov yrvoz txS-jTOt. rotT^ati roi; • CitlrWlU*;, 

p. “ilS , who relates ho* nianfiillv the emperor rifuM-d a ni uhePiati* 
cian to the instance^ and otFers of the oaliph Alinanion. 1 hi>. al^urtl 
scruple is expres^d almost in the same words h* the tontinuator of 
Theophai'es ("tnptores post 1 hes'i'hajiem, p llS-h 

75 the reiitn and thararttr of Hanin ai l•.^shl«l, in the Hihho- 
theqje Onentaie, p. 151— }■>,*. under his nroj-er title ind m tlu 
reiatite articles to which M d’Herlx lot refers. 'Ih.at le.imtl <•!- 
lector ha-s shown nun h niste in stripping the Oitenlal c!j4mui.»cs uf 
their uiacructee a*id aiJiusiiit' aiiecduio. 


“ The queen (lie spoke of Irene) considered 
‘‘you as a rook, and herself as a pawnri. That pu- 
“sillanimous female submitted to pay a tribute, 
“the double of which she ought to have exacted 
“ from the barbarians. Restore therefore the 
“fruits of your injustice, or abide the deter- 
“ mination of the sword.” At these words the 
ambassadors cast a bundle of swords before the 
foot of the throne. The caliph smiled at tlie 
menace, and drawing his cimeter, samsamati, 
a weapon of historic or fabulous renown, he 
cut asunder the feeble arms of the Greeks, 
without turning the edge, or endangering the 
temper, of his blade. He then dictated an 
epistle of tremendous brevity : “ In the name 
“ of the most merciful God, Harun al Rashid, 
“ commander of the faithful, to Nicephorus, the 
“ Roman dog. I have read thy letter, O thou 
“son of an unbelieving mother. Thou shalt 
“ not hear, thou shalt behold my reply.” It 
was written in characters of blood and fire on 
the plains of Phrv'gia ; and the warlike celerity 
of the Arabs could only be checked by the arts 
of deceit and the show of repentance. The 
triumpliant caliph retired, after the fatigues of 
the campaign, to his favourite palace of Racca 
on the Euplirates : but the distance of five 
hundred miles, and the inclemency of the 
seas<m, encouraged his adversary to violate the 
peace. Nicephorus was astonished by the bold 
and rapid marcli of the commander of the faith- 
ful, who repassed, in the depth of v^inter, the 
snows of Mount Taurus ; his stratagems of 
fKdicy and war were exhausted; and the perfi- 
dious Greek escaped with three wounds from a 
field of battle overspread with forty thousand of 
his subjects. Yet the emperor was ashamed of 
submission, and the caliph was resolved on vic- 
tory. One hundred and thirty-five thousand 
regular soldiers received pay, and were in- 
scribed in the military roll; and above three 
hundred thousand persons of every denomi- 
nation marched umkr the black standard of the 
Alibassides. They swept the surface of Asia Eli- 
nor far beyond Tyana and Ancyra, and invested 
the Pontic Heraclea,77 once a flourishing state, 
now a paltry town ; at that time capable of 
sustaining, in her antique walls, a month’s 
siege against the forces of the East. The ruin v' as 
complete, the spoil was ample ; but if Harun 
had been conversant with Grecian story, he 
would have regretted the statue of Hercules, 
whose attributes, the club, the bow, the (juiver, 
and the lion’s hide, were sculptured in massy 
gold. The progress of desolation by sea and 
land, from the Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, 
compelled the emperor Nicephorus to retract 
his haughty defiance. In the new treaty, the 
ruins of Heraclca were left for ever as a lesson 
and a trophy ; and the coin of the tribute was 
marked viith the image and superscription of 

Tfi For the vtu-ition cf Racca, the old N'lciphontim, consult 
irAnMlie il'Kiiphrart i-t !e 'I .ere, p. 21- 27.' The Araf lan .Nicht* 
repre’eiit Harun al H.t-liid 3' j-tat.Anary in Ra!jri.ad He re- 

the r '•eit of the Aliha-v^ides , hut the m' <-f the inhabit- 
ants had driven him from the city tAhuifitl Anna) p Ih7 ). 

77 XI • de 1 ournefort ■ 'ii hi> cu.i'.tinc; v'' apr frnni * n'l'iartir. pTe 
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Harun and his three sons."^ Yet this plurality 
of lords might contribute to remove the dis- 
honour of the Roman name. After the death 
of their father, the heirs of the caliph were 
involved in civil discord, and tlje conqueror, 
tlie liberal Almamon, was sufficiently engaged 
in the restoration of domestic peace and the 
introduction of foreign science. 

TheArahs Under the reign of Almamon at 
subfile the Baffdad, of Michael the Stammerer 

isle of Crete, • , , • , , /. 

A.D.8‘^3, at Constantinople, the islands of 
Crete and Sicily were subdued by the Arabs. 
The former of these conquests is disdained by 
their own writers, who were ignorant of tlie fame 
of Jupiter and Minos, but it has not been over- 
looked by the Byzantine historians, who now 
begin to cast a clearer light on the affairs of 
their own times. *^0 A band of Andalusian vo- 
lunteers, discontented with the climate or go- 
vernment of Spain, explored the adventures of 
the sea ; but as they sailed in no more than ten 
or twenty galleys, their warfare must be branded 
with the name of piracy. As the subjects and 
sectaries of the white party, they might lawfully 
invade the dominions of the black caliphs. A 
rebellious faction introduced them into Alex- 
andria ;8i they cut in pieces both friends and 
foes, pillaged tlie churches and the moschs, sold 
above six thousand Christian captives, and main- 
tained their station in the capital of Egypt, till 
they were oppressed by the forces and the pre- 
sence of Almamon himself. From the mouth 
of the Nile to the Hellespont, the islands and 
sea-coasts both of the Greeks and IVIosIcms 
were exposed to their depredations; they saw, 
they envied, they tasted, the fertility of Crete, 
and soon returned with forty galleys to a more 
serious attack. The Andalusians wandered over 
the land fearless and unmolested ; but when 
they descended with their plunder to the sea- 
shore, their vessels were in flames, and their 
chief, Abu Caab, confessed himself the author 
of the mischief. lliLir clamours accused his 
madness or treachery. “ Of what do you com- 
plain?” replied the crafty emir. I liave 
brought you to a land flowing with milk and 
“ honey. Here is your true country ; repose 
“ from .your toils, and forgi t the barren place ol’ 
your nativity.” ‘‘ And our \vi\es and chil- 
“dren?” “ Your beauteous captives will sup- 
“ ply the place of \our wives, and in their em- 
braces you will soon become the fathers of a | 
new progeny.” The tir^t habitation was tlieir 
camp, with a ditcli and rauqiart, in tlie bav of 
Suda; but an apostate monk led them to a 

7S The wars nf Harun al Rn-Ii’d errmre .nre 

related hy 1 henph uu-. ip "'< 1 , ls'> ''U T.r, lu;. tn" .. /miara- 
(Join. II. U XV. j> 11 ■' lit. , I Minn'i-, (p ITT. J7S i, L.it, 
nal turn. n. p 1-i7 i, Klni.i .n lHi,t S.irir.n ]> l.tfi I »I, I'-' ), 
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79 The .luthors from whom I h.ave leami-d the most the men nt 
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from the four books of the < otuinuatmn of 1 heoph.anev, comjnled !>> 




more desirable position in ihc eastern parts ; 
and the name of Candax, their fortress and 
colony, has been extended to the whole island, 
under the corrupt and modern ajipellation of 
Candia. The hundred cities of the age of Minos 
were diminished to thirty; and of these, only one, 
most probably Cydonia, had courage to retain 
tlie substance of freedom and the profession of 
Christianity. Tlie Saracens of Crete soon re- 
paired the loss of their navy ; and the timbers 
of Mount Ida were launched into the main. 
During an hostile period, of one hundred and 
thirty-eight years, the princes of Constantinople 
attacked these licentious corsairs with fruitless 
curses and ineffectual arms. 

_ The loss of Sicily'-'i was occa- 
sioned by an act of superstitious a.d. h^r-STS. 
rigour. An amorous youth, who had stolen a 
nun from her cloister, was sentenced by the 
j emperor to the amputation of his tongue. Eii- 
! phemius appealed to the reason and policy of 
: the Saracens of Africa ; and soon returned with 
the Imperial purple, a fleet of one hundred 
ships, and an army of seven hundred horse and 
ten thousand foot. They landed at Mazara near 
the ruins of the ancient Selinus ; but after some 
partial victories, Syracuse's was delivered by the 
Greeks, the apostate was slain before her walls, 
and his African friends w'ere reduced to the 
necessity of feeding on the flesh of their own 
horses. In their turn they were relieved by a 
powerful reinforcement of their brethren of 
Andalusia ; the largest and western part of the 
island was gradually reduced, and the commo- 
dious harbour of Palermo was chosen for the 
seat of tlie naval and military power of the 
Saracens. Syracuse preserved about fifty years 
the faith which she had sworn to Christ and to 
Ciesar. In the last and fatal siege, her citizens 
displayed some remnant of the spirit which had 
formerly resisted the powers of Athens and 
Carthago. They stood above twenty davs 
against tlie battering-rams and catajudtcpy the 
mines and tortoises of the besiegers ; and the 
place might have been relieved, if the mariners 
of the Imperial fleet had not lieen detained at 
Constantinople in building a church to the 
^ irgin Mary. The deacon Theodosius, with 
the bishop and clergy, was dragged in chains 
fiom tlie altar to Palermo, cast into a subter- 
raneous dungeon, and ex[)osed to the hourly 
peril of death or apostasy, llis pathetic, and 
not iiK'Iegant complaint, may be read as the 
ei)itaph of his country. From the Roman 
conquest to this final calamity, Syracuse, now 

P.ir.,T. Ar>ml. ' p, 9.17, Vn 2J, Arf ) Rut the rruxlem 
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dwindled to the primitive isle of Ortygoa, had 
insensibly declined. Yet the relics were stil! 
precious ; the plate of the cathedral weighed 
five thousand pounds of silver ; the entire spoil 
was computed at one million of pieces of gold 
(about four liundred tiiousand pounds sterling), 
and the captives must out-number the seventeen 
thousand Christians, who were transported from 
the sack of Tauromenium into African servi- 
tude. In Sicily, the religion and language of 
the Greeks were eradicated ; and sucli was the 
docility of the rising generation, that fifteen 
tiiousand boys W'ere circumcised and clothed on 
the same day witli the son of tlie Fatimite caliph. 
The Arabian squadrons issued from the har- 
bours of Palermo, Biserta, and Tunis ; an 
hundred and fifty towns of Calabria and Cam- 
pania were attacked and jiillaged; nor could the 
suburbs of Rome be defended by the name of 
the Ca'sars and .\postks. Had the rvlahumetans 
been united, Italy must have fallen an easy and 
glorious accession to tlie empire of the propliet. 
But the caliphs of Bagdad had lo^-t their autho- 
rity in the "West ; the Aglahites and Fatimites 
usurped the proeinces of Afiica; their emirs 
of Sicily aspired to independence ; and the 
design of conquest and dominion was degraded 
to a repetition of predatory inroads.^’ 

Invasion of suficrings of prostrate Italy, 

lUim.. i.v the the name of Koine av\akens a so- 
A.u.sifi. lemn and mournful recollection. A 
fleet of Saracens fioin the Afiicnn coast pre- 
sumed to enter the mouth of the 'i'ybcr, and to 
approach a city whicli even yet, in her fallen 
state, was revered as the metropolis of the 
Chiistian woild. The gJites and nnupaits were 
guarded hy a trembling people; hut the tombs 
and temples of St. I’eter and St. Paul were left 
exposed in the suburbs of the Vatican and of 
the Ostian way. Their iinisible sanctity had 
protected them against the Gotlis, the VandaU. 
and tlie Lombards ; but the Aiabs disdained 
both the Gospel and the legend ; and their rapa- 
cious spirit was appiovcd and animated by the 
precepts of the Koran. The Christian 7VW5 were 
stripped of their costly oflejings ; a silver altar 
was torn away from the shrine of St. Peter; and 
if the bodies or the buildings were left entire. , 
their deliverance must lie imputed to the haste, 
rather than the scruples, of the Saracens. In 
tiieir course along the Appian way, they pil- 
laged Fundi and besieged Gayeta ; but they 
had turned a''ide from the walls of Rome, and, 
by their divisions, the Capitol was saved from 
the yoke of tlie propliet of Mecca. The same 
danger still impended on the heads of the 
Roman people ; and their diunestic force was 
unequal to tiie assault of an African emir. 
They claimed the protection of their Latin 
sovereign; Imt the Carlovingiaii standard was 
overthrow n by a detachment of tlie barbarians ; 


they meditated the restoration of the Greek 
emperors; but the attempt was treasonable, and 
the succour remote and precarious. 6^ Their 
distress appeared to receive some aggravation 
from the death of their spiritual and temporal 
chief; but the pressing emergency • superseded 
the forms and intrigues of an election ; and the 
unanimous choice of pope Leo the Fourth ^7 
was the safety of tlie church and city. This 
pontiff* was born a Roman; the courage of tlie 
first ages of the republic glowed in his breast; 
and, amidst the ruins of his country, he stood 
erect, like one of tlie firm and lofty columns 
tJiat rear their heads above the fragments of tlie 
Roman forum. The first days of liis reign were 
consecrated to the purification and removal of re- 
lics, to prayers and processions, and to all the so- 
lemn offices of religion, which served at least to 
lieal the imagination, and restore the hopes, of the 
multitude. The pulilic licfence had been long 
neglected, not from the presumption of peace, 
but fnini the distres'^ and poveity of the times. 
As far as the scantiness of his means and the 
shortness of his leisure would allow, the ancient 
walls were repaired by the command of Leo; 
fifteen toweis, in the most accessible stations, 
were built or renewed ; tvvo of these com- 
mnndtd on either side the Tyber; and an iron 
cliaiii was drawn across the stream to impede 
the ascent of an hostile navy. The Romans 
wore assured of a sliort respite by the welcome 
news, that the siege of Gayeta had been raised, 
and that a part of the enemy, witli their sacri- 
legious plunder, had jicri'.hod in the waves. 

But the storm which liad been , . 

, , , , , V ictr-ry firdreijn 

ilelaycd, •'0(vn liuist ujioii them v ith ot 

redoubledviok-nce. 'i he Agltibitc,’'=' ^ 
wlio reigned in .Afiica, luul inherited from his 
father a treasure and an army : a tlect of Arabs 
and Moors, aftei a short refreshment in the har- 
bours of .Sardinia, cast anchor before the mouth 
of the Tvher, sixteen miles from the city; and 
their discipline and nitinbersajipeared to threaten, 
not a tiaiisiL-nt inroad, but a serious design of 
compiest and dominion. But the vigilance of 
Leo had formed an alliance with the vassals of the 
Greek empire, the free and maritime states of 
Gayeta, Naples, and Amalfi ; and in the hour of 
danger, their galleys appeared in the port of Ostia, 
under the conimand of Ca’sariu^, the son of tlie 


Neapolitan duke, a noble and valiant youth, who 
had already vantjuished the fieets of tiie Saracens. 
With his principal comjianions, (’lesarius was 
invited to tlic Lateran palace, and the dexterous 
pontiff afl’eeted to enquire their errand, and to 
accept with j<iy and surprise their prov irlential 
succour. ■'J’he city bands, in arms, attended tiieir 
father to O-tia, wliere he reviev\ed and blessed 
Ill’s geneious deliverers. They kissed his feet, re- 
ceived the communion vviili martial devotion, and 
listened to the prayer of Leo, that the same God 
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who Iiad supported St. Peter and St. Paul ontlie 
waves of the sea, would strengthen the hands of 
his champions against the adversaries of his holy 
name. After a similar prayer, and with equal 
resolution, the Moslems advanced to the attack 
of tlie Christian galleys, which preserved their 
advantageous station along the coast. Tlic vic- 
tory inclined to the side of the allies, w hen it was 
less gloriously decided in their favour by a sud- 
den tempest, which confounded the skill and 
courage of the stoutest mariners. The Christians 
were sheltered in a friendly harbour, while the 
Africans were scattered and dashed in pieces 
among the rocks and islands of an hostile shore. 
Those who escaped from shipwreck and hunger, 
neither found, nor deserved, mercy at the hands 
of their implacable pursuers. The s^\ord and the 
gibbet reduced the dangerous multitude of cap- 
tives ; and the remainder was more usefully em- 
ployed, to restore the sacred edifices which they 
had attempted to subvert. The pontifi’, at the 
head of the citizens and allies, paid his grateful 
devotion at the shrines of the apostlts; and, 
among the spoils of this na^al victory, thirteen 
Arabian bows of pure atid massy silver were 
suspended round the altar of the fi'.herman of 
Galilee. The reign of Leo the Fourth was em- 
ployed in the defence and ornament of the Uo- 
inaii state. The churches were renewed and 
embellished : near four thousand pounds of silver 
W’ere consecrated to repair the losses of St. Peter; 
and his sanctuary was decorated w ith a plate of 
gold of the weight of two hundred and sixteen 
pounds, embossed with the portraits of the pope 
and emperor, and encircled with a string of 
pearls. Yet tliis vain magnificence reflects less 
glory on the character of Leo, than the paternal 
care with which he rebuilt the walls of Horta and 
Ameria, and transported the wandering inhabit- 
ants of Centumcelise to his new foundation of 
Leopolis, twelve miles from the sea-shorc.®!> By 
his liberality, a colony of Corsicans, with their 
wives and children, was planted in the station of 
at the mouth of the Tyber; the falling 
city was restored for their u-e, tiie fields and 
vineyards were divided among the new settlers; 
tlieir first efforts were assisted bv a gift of horses 
and cattle; and the hardy exiles, wlio breatljcil 
revenge against the Saracens, swore t«) live and 
die under the standard of St. Peter. The nations ‘ 
ot the West and Noith, who visited the thresh- 1 
old of the apostles, had gradually formed the • 
large and populous suburb of the Vatican, and 
their various habitations were distinguished, in i 
the language of the times, as the schools of llie 
(ireeks and Gutlis, of the Lombards and Saxons. J 
But this venerable spot was still open to sacn- | 
legious insult: the design of enclosing it with ■ 
walls and towers exhausted all that authority | 
could command, or charity would supply; and i 
the pious labour of four years was animated in I 
every season, and at every hour, by the presence ! 


of the indefatigable pontlfT. Tlic love of fame, 

a generous but worldly passion, mav 
, , 1 • 1 ” ^ 1 ' Foundation of the 

be detected m the name or the Leonmo uu. 

Leonine cUt/^ which he bestowed on a. d. 
the Vatican ; yet the pride of the dedication was 
tempered with Cliristian penance and humility. 
The boundary was trod by the bishop and liis 
clergy, barefoot, in sackcloth and ashes ; the 
songs of iriumph were modulated to psalms and 
I litanies; the walls were besprinkled witli holy 
j water ; and the ceremony was concluded with a 
I prayer, that, under the guardian care of the 
' apostles and the angelic host, both the old and 
I the new Rome might ever be preserved pure, 

' prosperous, and impregnable. 

I The emperor Tlieophihis, son of The Amorim 
I ^Michael the Stammerer, was one of waritet«cen 
the most active and high-spirited 
, princes who reigned at Constanti- a.d. s3S. 

! nople during the middle age. In offensive or 
' defensive war, he inarched in person five times 
j against the Saracens, formidable in his attack, 

I esteemed by the enemy in his lo-,ses and defeats. 
In the last of these expeditions he penetrated 
into Syria, and besieged the obscure town of 
Sozopetra; the casual birthplace of the caliph 
Motassem, whose father Ilarun was attendeii in 
peace or war by the most favoured of his wives 
and concubines. The revolt of a I^ersian im- 
postor employed at that moment the arms of the 
Saracen, and he could only intercede in favour 
of a place for which he felt and acknowledged 
some degree of filial affection. These solicit- 
ations determined the emperor to wound his 
pride in so sensible a part. Sozopetra was 
levelled with the ground, the Syrian prisoners 
were marked or mutilated with ignominious 
cruelty, and a thousand female captives were 
forced away from the adjacent territory. Among 
these a matron of the house of Abbas invoked, 
in an agony of de‘'pair, the name of Motassem ; 
and the insults of the Greeks engaged the honour 
of her kinsman to avenge his indignity, and to 
answer her appeal. Under the reign of the two 
elder brothers, the inheritance of the youngest 
luul been confined to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, 
and Circassia; this frontier station liad exercised 
j his military talents; and among his accidental 
claims to the name of Octonan/y*'^^ the most me- 
ritorious are the eidit battles which he gained or 
fought against the enemies of the Koran. In 
this personal quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, 
and Egypt, were recruited from the tribes of 
Arabia and the Turkish hordes: his cavaliy 
might be numerous, though we should deduct 
some myriads from the hundred and thirty thou- 
sand horses of the royal stables ; and the expense 
of the armament w’as computed at four millions 
sterling, or one hundred thousand pounds of 
gold. From Tarsus, the place of assembly, the 
Saracens advanced in three divisions along the 
high road of Constantinople ; Motassem himself 
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commanded the centre, and the vanguard was 
given to his son Abbas, who, in the trial of the 
first adventures, might succeeil with the more 
glory, or fail with the least reproach. In the 
revenge of his injury, the caliph prepared to re- 
taliate a similar affront. The father of Theo- 
philus was a native of Amorium^^ in Phrygia ; 
the original seat of the Imperial house had been 
adorned with privileges and monuments ; and 
whatever might be the indifference of the people, 
Constantinople itself was scarcely of more value 
in the eyes of the sovereign and his court. The 
name of Amorium was inscribed on the shields 
of the Saracens ; and their three armies were 
again united under the walls of the devoted city. 
It had been proposed by the wisest counsellors, 
to evacuate Amorium, to remove the inliabitants, 
and to abandon the empty structures to tlie vain 
resentment of the barbarians. The emperor em- 
braced tlie more generous resolution of defend- 
ing, in a siege and battle, the country of his 
ancestors. ^V’hen the armies drew near, the 
front of the Mahometan line appeared to a Ro- 
man eye more closely planted witli spears and 
javelins; but the event of the action was not 
glorious on either side to the national troops. 
The Arabs were broken, but it was by the swords 
of thirty thousand Persians, who had obtained 
service and settlement in the Byzantine empire. 
The Greeks were repulsed and vanquishcti, but 
it was by the arrows of the Turkish cavalry; 
and had not their Ijowstrings been damped and 
relaxed by the evening rain, very few of the 
Christians could have escaped with the emperor 
from the field of battle. Tliey l)reathed at Dory- 
.a'um, at the distance of three days; and Theo- 
philus, reviewing his trembling squadrons, for- 
gave the common Hight both of the prince and 
people. After this disco\ery of his weakness, 
he vainly hoped to deprecate llie fate of Amo- 
rium : the inexorable caliph rejected with con- 
tempt his prayers and promises ; and detained 
the Homan ambassadors to be the witnesses of 
his great revenge. They had nearly been the 
witnesses of his shame. The vigorous assaults 
of fifty-five days were encountered by a faithful 
governor, a veteran garrison, and a desperate 
people ; and the Saracens must have raised tlie 
siege, if a domestic traitor had not pointed to 
the weakest part of the wall, a place which was 
decorated with the statues of a lion and a bull. , 
The vow of Motassem was accomplished with 
unrelenting rigour : tired, rather than satiated, 
with destruction, he returned to liis new palace 
of Samara, in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, 
while the unfortunate Theophilus implored 
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' the tardy and doubtful aid of his Western rival 
the emperor of the Franks. Yet in the siege of 
Amorium above seventy thousand Moslems had 
' perished: their loss had been rtwenged by tlie 
j slaughter of tliirty thousand Christians, and the 
' sufierings of an equal number of captives, who 
' were treated as the most atrocious criminals. 
Mutual necessity could sometimes extort tlie 
exchange or ransom of prisoners but in the 
national and religious conflict of tlie two em- 
pires, peace was without confidence, and war 
without mercy. Quarter was seldom given in 
the field ; those who escaped the edge of tiie 
sword were condemned to hopeless servitude, or 
exquisite torture; and a Catholic emperor re- 
lates, with visible satisfaction, the execution of 
tile Saracens of Crete, who were flayed alive, of 
plunged into caldrons of boiling oil. 9^ To a 
point of honour Motassem liad sacrificed a flou- 
risliing city, two hundred thousand lives, and 
the property of millions. The same caliph de- 
scended from his horse, anti dirtieil his robe, to 
relieve the distress of a decrepit old man, wiio, 
with Ills laden ass, had tumbled into a ditch. 
On which of these actions did he reflect with the 
most pleasure, when he was summoned by tlie 
angel of death ?' 6 

With Motassem, the eighth of Disorders of the 
the .Vbbassides, the glory of his fa- snv 

mily and nation expired. When the 
.Arabian conquerors had sjjreail themselves over 
the East, and were mingled with the servile 
crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they insen- 
sibly lost tlie freeborn and martial virtues of the 
desert. Tlie courage of the South is the artificial 
fruit of di'-cipline and prejudice; the active 
power of onthuriasm had decayed, and the mer- 
cenary forces of the caliplis were recruited in 
tliose climates of the North, of which valour is 
the Iiaidy ami spontaneous production. Of the 
Tuiks‘'7 wlio dwelt bevoml the Oxus and Jax- 
artc's, the robust youths, either taken in war, or 
purchased in trade, were educated in the exer- 
cises of the field, and the profession of the Maho- 
metan faitli. The Turkish guards stood in arms 
round the throne of their benefactor, and their 
chiefs usurped the dominion of the palace anil 
the provinces. Motassem, the first author of 
this dangerous example, introduced into the ca- 
pital above fifty thousand Turks : their licentious 
conduct provoked the public indignation, and 
the quarrels of the soldiers and people induced 
the calijiii to retire fiom Bagdad, and establisli 
his own residence and the camp of his barbarian 
favourites at Samara on the Tigris, about twflve 
leagues above the city of Peace.' 8 Hi-, son 
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Motawakkel was a jealous and cruel tyrant: 
odious to his subjects, he cast himself on the 
fiilelity of the strangers ; and these strangers, 
aml)itious and apprehensive, were tempted by the 
rich promise of a revolution. At the instigation, 
or at least in the cause of his son, they burst into 
his apartment at the hour of supper, and the 
caliph was cut into seven pieces by the same 
swords which he had recently distributed among 
the guards of his life and throne. To this throne, 
yet streaming with a father’s blood, jVIostanser 
was triumphantly led ; but in a reign of six 
months, he found only the pangs of a guilty 
conscience. If he wept at tlie sight of an old 
tapestry which represented the crime and punish- 
ment of the son of Chosroes ; if his days were 
abridged by grief and remorse, we may allow 
some pity to a parricide, who exclaimed in the 
bitterness of death, that he had lost both this 
world and the world to come. After this act of 
treason, the ensigns of royalty, the garment and 
w'alking-stafF of Mahomet, were given and torn 
away by the foreign mercenaries, who in four 
years created, deposed, and murdered, three com- 
manders of the faithful. As often as the Turks 
were inflamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, these 
caliphs were dragged by the feet, exposed naked 
to the scorching sun, beaten with iron clubs, and 
compelled to purchase, by the abdication of their 
dignity, a short reprieve of inevitable fate.^'* At 
length, however, the fury of the tempest was 
spent or diverted: the Abbassides returned to 
the less turbulent residence of Bagdad ; the in- 
solence of the Turks was curbed with a firmer 
and more skilful hand, and their numbers were 
divided and destroyed in foreign warfare. But 
the nations of the East had been taught to tram- 
ple on the successors of the prophet ; and the 
blessings of domestic peace were ol)tained by the 
’•eiaxation of strength and discipline. So uniform 
are the mischiefs of military despotism, that I 
seem to repeat the story of the praetorians of 
Homo. 

Ri.,' inri TT^ While the flame of enthusiasm 
damped by the business, the 
A n pleasure, and tlie knculedge of 

the age, it burnt with concc-ntrated heat in 
the breasts of the chosen few, tlie ccuiirenial 
Spirits, who were ambitious of reigning cither 
in this world or in the next. How care- 
tully soever the book of prophecy had been 
sealed by th.e apostle of Mecca, the wishes, and 
(if we may profane tlie word) even the reason, of 
fanaticism, might believe that, after the succes- 
sive mi'^sions of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mahomet, the Sitme God, in the ful- 
ness of time, would reveal a still more perfect 
and permanent law. In the two hundred and 
seventy-seventh year of the Hegira, and in the 
neighbourhood of Cufa, an Arabian preacher, of 
the name of Carmath, assumed the lofty and in- 
comprehcnsil)le style of the Guide, the Director, 
the Demonstration, the Word, the Holy Ghost, 

W Take a ^^-wiinen, the death of the raJiph Motaz- Coirentnin 
Twrtiba^ penrahimt.et <ud bu-. provio {'■'Tmulcant, « l-»».ns 
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the Camel, the Herald of the IVIessiah, who had 
conversed with him in a human shape, and the 
representative of IMohammed the son of Ali, of 
St. John the Baptist, and of the angel Gabriel, 
In his mystic volume, the precepts of the Koran 
w'erc refined to a more spiritual sense ; he re- 
laxed the duties of ablution, fasting, and pilgrim- 
age ; allowed the intliscriminate use of w ine and 
forbidden food; and nourished the fervour of 
his disciples by the daily repetition of fifty 
prayers. The idleness and ferment of the rustic 
crowd aw'akened the attention of the magistrates 
of Cufa ; a timid persecution assisted the pro- 
gress of the new sect ; and the name of the pro- 
phet became more revered after his person had 
been withdrawn from the world. His twelve 
apostles dispersed themselves among the Be- 
doweens, a race of men,” says Abulfeda, 
‘‘ equally devoid of reason and of religion and 
the success of their preaching seemed to threaten 
Arabia with a new’ revolution. The Carma- 
thians were ripe for rebellion, since they dis- 
claimed the title of the house of Abbas, and 
abhorred the worldly pomp of the caliphs of 
Bagdad. They were susceptible of discipline, 
since they vowed a blind and absolute submission 
to their imam, who was called to the prophetic 
office by the voice of God and the people. In- 
stead of the legal tithes, he claimed the fifth of 
their substance and spoil ; the most flagitious 
sins were no more than the type of disobedience; 
and the brethren were united and concealed by 
an oath of secrecy. After a bloody 
conflict, they prevailed in the pro- 
vince of Bahrein, along the Persian 
Gulf ; far and wide, the tribes of the desert were 
subject to the sceptre, or rather to the sword, of 
Abu Said and his son Abu Taber; and these 
rebellious imams could muster in the field an 
hundred and seven thousand fanatics. The mer- 
cenaries of the caliph were dismayed at the 
approach of an enemy who neither asked nor 
accepted quarter; and the difference between 
tliem, in fortitude and patience, is expressive of 
the change w Inch three centuries of prosperity 
h;ul effected in the character of the Arabians. 
Such troops were discomfited in every action; 
the cities of Racca and Baalbec, of Cufa and 
IJassora, were taken and pillaged ; Bagdad was 
fi lied w ith consternation ; and the caliph trembled 
behind the veils of his palace. In a daring inroad 
beyond the Tigris, Abu Taher advanced to the 
gates of the capital ^\ith no more than five hun- 
dred horse. By the special order of Moctader, 
the bridges had been broken down, and the 
person or head of the rebel was expected every 
hour by the commander of the faithful. His 
lieutenant, from a motive of fear or pity, apprised 
Abu Taher of his danger, and recommended a 
speedy escape. “ A'Qur master,” said the intre- 
pid Carmathian to the messenger, “ is at the head 
“ of thirty thousand soldiers : three such men as 
“ these are wanting in his host at the same 
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instant, turning to three of his companions, he 
commanded the first to plunge a dagger into his 
breast, the second to leap into the Tigris, and 
the third to cast himself headlong down a preci- 
pice. They obeyed without a murmur. “ Re- 
“ late,” continued the imam, “ what you have 
seen : l)efore the evening your general shall be 
chained among my dogs.” Before the even- 
ing, the camp was surprised, and the menace 
was executed. The rapine of the Carmathians 
was sanctified by their aversion to the worsliip of 
Mecca ; they robbed a caravan of pilgrims, and 
twenty thousand devout Moslems w’ere abandoned 
on the burning sands to a death of hunger and 
thirst. Another year they suffered the pilgrims 
to proceed without interruption ; but, in the 
festival of devotion, Abu Taher stormed the holy 
city, and trampled on the most venerable relics 
of the INIahometan faith. Thirty 
thousand citizens and strangers were 
A. D. sword ; the sacred pre- 

cincts were polluted by the burial of three thou- 
sand dead bodies j the well of Zcmzem overflowed 
with blood ; the golden spout was forceil from 
its place ; the veil of the Caaba was divided 
among these impious sectaries ; and the black 
stone, the first monument of the nation, was 
borne away in triumph to their capital. After 
this deed of sacrilege and cruelty, they continued 
to infest the confines of Irak, Syria, and Egypt: 
but the vital principle of enthusiasm had witliered 
at the root. Their scruples, or tlieir avarice, 
again opened the pilgrimage of Mecca, and 
restored the black stone of the Caaba; and it is 
needless to enquire into what factions they wore 
broken, or by wliose swords they were finally 
extirpated. Tlie sect of tlie Camiatlnans niay 
be considered as the second vUihte cause of the 
decline and fall of the empire of the caliph'..!"^ 
of the third and most obvious cause 

jt-roMnee.,. \vas the weight and magnitude of 
. suu-jj . empire itself. The caliph Al- 
niamon might proudly assert, that it was easier 
for liim to rule the East and the West, tfian to 
manage a chess-board of two feet square : 
yet I suspect that in both those games he was 
guilty of many fatal mistakes; and I perceive, 
that in the distant provinces the authority of the 
first and most powerful of the Abbassides w'as 
already impaired. The analogy of despotism 
invests the representative with the full majesty 
of the prince; the division and balance of 
powers might relax the habits of obedience, 
might encourage the passive subject to enquire 
into the origin and administration of civil go- 
vernment. He who is born in the purple is 
seldom worthy to reign ; but the elevation of a 
private man, of a peasant perhaps, or a slave, 


affords a strong presumption of his courage and 
capacity. The viceroy of a remote kingdom 
aspires to secure the property and inheritance 
of his precarious trust; the nations must rejoice 
in the presence of their sovereign; and the 
command of armies and treasures are at once 
the object and the instrument of his ambition. 
A change was scaicely vi^-ible as long as the 
lieutenants of the caliph were content with their 
vicarious title; wliile they solicited for them- 
selves or their sons a renewal of the Imperial 
grant, and still maintained on the coin, and in 
the public prayers, the name and prerogative of 
the commander of the faithful. But in the long 
and hereditary exercise of power, they assumed 
the pride and attributes of royalty; the alterna- 
tive of peace or war, of reward or punishment, 
depended solely on their will ; and the revenues 
of their government were reserved for local 
services or private magnificence. Instead of a 
regular sujiply of men and money, the successors 
of the prophet were fiattered with the ostenta- 
tious gift of an elephant, or a cast of hawks, a 
suit of silk liangings, or some pounds of musk 

and amber. 

After the revolt of Spain from The jndeppnd- 
the temporal and spiritual supre- 
macy of the Abbassides, the first symptoms of 
disobedience broke forth in the province of 
Africa. Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, the lieu- 
tenant of the vigilant and rigid Hariin, be- 
queathed to tlie dynasty of the Ag- The Aeinbites. 
labilcs the inheritance of his name 
and power. TJie indolence or policy of the 
caliphs dissembled the injury and loss, and pur- 
sued only' witlj poison tlie founder The Edn^t^. 
of the who erected the 

kingdom and city of Fez on tiu* shores of the 
Western Ocean.*"*' In tlie E:’st, the first dy- 
nasty was that of the TheT-h«.riie«. 

tlie posteiity of the valiant Talier, n. su- 
who, in the civil wars of the sons of Harun, had 
served vvitii too much zeal and success the cause 
of Almamon, the younger brother. He was sent 
into honourable exile, to command on the banks 
of the Oxus; and the independence of his suc- 
cessors, who reigned in Chorasan till the fourth 
generation, was palliated by fheir modest and 
respectful demeanour, the happiness of their 
subjects, and the security of their frontier. 
Tliey were supplanted by one of those adven- 
turers so frequent in the annals of the East, 
who left his trade of a brazier (from whence the 
name of Soff'andes) for the profes- nie s^fTandes. 
sion of a robber. In a nocturnal s.i— 
visit to the treasure of the prince of Sistan, 
Jacob, the son of Leith, stumbled over a lump 
of salt, which he unwarily tasted with his tongue. 
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Siilt. amon^ the Orientals, is the symbol of hos- 
pitality, and the pioiH lohher immediately retired 
\\ itiioiit spoil or dam<ij^e. The discovery of this 
honoiuable beha\iour recommended Jacob to 
paidon and trust ; lie led an army at first for his 
benefactor, at last for himself, subdued Persia, 
and threatened the residence of the Abbassitles. 
On his march towards Ba”:dad, the conqueror 
was arrested by a fever. He ^ave auilieiice in 
bed to the ambassador of the caliph ; and beside 
him on a table were exposed a naked cimeter, a 
crust of brown bread, and a bunch of onions. 
“ If I die,” said he, your master is dc-livered 
“ from his fears. If I li%e, thi<i must doteimine 
‘‘ bet%veen us. If I am vanquished, I can return 
“ without reluctance to the liomely fare of my 
“ youth.” From tlie height w here he stood, the 
descent would not have l)een so soft or harmless : 
a timely death secured his own repose and that 
of the caliph, who paid with the most lavish 
concessions the retreat of his brother Amrou to 
the palaces of Shiraz and Ispahan. The Ab- 
bassides were too feeble to contend, too proud to 
forgive: they invited the powerful dynasty of 
TheSimarmiPs. the Samanides, who passed the 0.\us 
A.D. S.4— yog tyfi thousand borsc, so poor, 

that their stirrups were of wood; so brave, th.at 
they vanquished the Soffarian army, eight times 
more numerous than their own. The captive 
Amrou was sent in chains, a grateful offering to 
the court of Bagdad ; and as the victor was 
content with the inheritance of Transoxiana and 
Chorasan, the realms of Persia returned for a 
while to the allegiance of the caliphs. The 
provinces of Syria and Egypt were twice dis- 
membered by their Turkish slaves of the race 
Th,To„ium<i«. f IhliidJOl These 

A.D.86S-.905. barbanans, in religion and man- 
The ik^hiditea. ners the countrymen of Mahomet, 
A.D. 934— 9G8. from the bloody factions 

of the palace to a provincial command and an 
independent throne : their names became famous 
and formidable in their time ; but the founders 
of these two potent dynasties confc'-sed, either in 
words or actions, the vanity of ambition. The 
first on liis death-hed implored the mercy of 
God to a sinner, ignorant of the limits of his 
own power : the second, in the midst of four 
hundred thousand soldiers and eight tiiousand 
slaves, concealed from every Iiuinan eye tl.e 
chamber where he attempted to •>leep. Tlicir 
sons were educated in the vices of kings ; and 
both Egypt and Svria were recovered and po-,- 
sessed by the Abbassides during an interval of 
thirty years. In the decline of their empire, 
Mesopotamia, with the important cities of Mosul 
and Aleppo, was occupied by the Arabian princes 
The Hama. tribe of Hunuidan. The })oets 

damut* of their court could repeat, without 

A.D. 89^—1001. , , , , . 1 .. 1 , . 

a blush, that nature had formed their 


as th* maimer and tone of A bulteda, but the cast of Latin eloquence 
belongs more properij Heiske. The Arabian hiatonan (j>. V35 'ZjJ. 


I countenances for beauty, their tongues for elo- 
quence, and thejr liaml'> for libei alitv and \ aloiir : 
but the genuine tale of tlie ekv.ition and reign 
of the exlnhits a -tene of tre.ichery, 

murder, ami jjairieule. -Vt the same fatal pe- 
riod, the I’ersian kiii'a<lom was again usurped by 
the dvnasty of the B<nridd<, hy tlie 'ih. 
sword* of three brothers, who, under ^ 
various names, were stUed the support and co- 
lumns of the state, and who, from the Caspian 
Sea to the Ocean, would suffer no tyrants but 
themselves. Umler their reign, the language 
and genius of Persia revived, and the Arabs, 
three hundred and four years after the death of 
Mahomet, were deprived of the sceptre of the 
East. 

Uahdi, the twentieth of the Ah- Faben^tate 
bassides, and the thirty-ninth of the 
successois of Mahomet, was the last a.d. 95G,6(c. 
who <leserved the title of commander of the 
faithful:i“^ the last (says Abulfeda) who spoke 
to the people, or conversed with the learned; 
the last who, in the expense of his household, 
represented the wealth and magnificence of the 
ancient caliphs, After him, the lords of the 
Eastern world were reduced to the most abject 
misery, and exposed to the blows and insults of 
a servile condition. The revolt of the provinces 
circumscribed tlieir dominions within the walls 
of Bagdad; but that capital still coivtaincd an 
innumerable multitude, vain of their past for- 
tune, discontented with their present state, and 
oppressed by the demands of a treasury which 
had formerly been replenished by the spoil and 
tribute of nations. Their idleness was exercised 
by faction and controversy. Under the mask of 
piety, the rigid followers of Flanban'-*-^ invaded 
the pleasures of domestic life, burst into the 
houses of plebeians and princes, spilt the wine, 
broke the instruments, beat the musicians, and 
dishonoured, with infamous suspicions, the as- 
sociates of every handsome youth. In each 
profession, which allowed room for two persons, 
the one was a votary, the other an antagonist, of 
Ali ; aiul the Abhtissiiles weie awakened hy the 
clamoious grief (4' the sectaries, who denied 
their title, ami cursed their progenitors. A 
tuilmlcnt people could onlv be lepressed by a 
militaiy torce ; but w ho could satisfy the avarice 
or assert the discipline of tlie mcicenaries them- 
selves? The xlfrican and the Turkish guards 
drew their swords against each other, and the 
chief c<»mmanders, the emirs al Omra,!!*^ impri- 
soned or deposed their sovereigns, and violated 
tile sanctuary of the mosch and haram. If the 
caliphs escaped to the camp or court of any 
neighbouring prince, their deliverance was a 
change of servitude, till they were prompted by 
despair to invite the Bow ides, the sultans of 
Persia, who silenced the factions of Bagdad by 

2GI— 2r.9 2S3, &c.) has supplied me with the most interesting facts of 
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perator Im|ioratorum. a title lir~t inaif.itMl hy Radhi. and uliKh 
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their irresistible arms. The civil and military 
powers were assumed by INIoezaldow Iat» the 
second of the three brothers, and a stipend of 
sixty thousand pounds sterling was assigned by 
his genero'-ity for the pri\ate expense of the 
commander of the faithful. But on the fortieth 
day, at the audience of the ambassadors of Cho- 
rasan, and in the presence of a trembling multi- 
tude, the caliph was dragged from his throne to 
a dungeon, by the command of the stranger, and 
the rude hands of his Dilemites. His palace 
was pillaged, his eyes w’ere put out, and the 
mean ambition of the Abbassides aspired to the 
■vacant station of danger and disgrace. In the 
school of adversity, the luxurious caliphs re- 
sumed the grave and abstemious virtues of the 
primitive times. Despoiled of tlieir armour and 
silken robes, they fasted, they prayed, they stu- 
died the Koran and the tradition of the Son- 
nites; they performed, with zeal and knowledge, 
the functions of their ecclesiastical character. 
The respect of nations still waited on the suc- 
cessors of the apostle, the oracles of the law* and 
conscience of the faithful ; and tlie weakness or 
division of their tyrants sometimes restored the 
Abbassides to the sovereignty of Bagilad. But 
tlieir misfortunes had been embittered by the 
triumph of the Fatimites, tlie real or spurious 
progeny of Ali. Arising from the extremity of 
Africa, these successful rivals extinguished, in 
Egypt and Syria, both the spiritual and temporal 
autliority of the Abbassides; and the monarch of 
the Nile insulted the humble pontiff on the banks 
of the Tigris, 

En..,pr.».of I" ‘he declining age of the ca- 
liphs, in tlie century which elapsed 
.you. Theophihis and 

lyiotassom, the hostile transactions of the two 
nations were confined to some inroads by sea 
and land, the fruits of their close vicinity and 
indelible hatred. But when the Eastern world 
was convulsed and broken, the C»reeks were 
roused from their lethargy by the hopes of con- 
quest and revenge. The Byzantine empire, 
since the accession of the Basilian race, had 
reposed in peace and dignity ; and they might 
encounter with their entire strength the fiont of 
some petty emir, whose rear was assaulted and 
threatened by his national foes of the Mahometan 
faith. The lofty titles of the morning star, and 
the death of the Saracens, tii were applied in tlie 

public acclamations to Nicephorus Phocas, a 
prince as renowned in the camp as he was un- 

jEUduct.oii of popular in the city. In the subor- 
Crete. diiiatc statioH of great domestic, or 
general of the East, he reduced the island of 
Crete, and extirpated the nest of pirates who 
had so long defied, with impunity, the majesty 

111 Liutprand. whose choleric temper wis eml-ittercfl h> his ur>e.asT 
T' ’ ■ applicdle 

■ -tell 

• U.d.i ’^ara- 

I ■ - « See. 

pielttji dllU litltiiv -uiKlueU l>) A u tpiiol li- ti.oia, iia*ri, < ritlt 1, 
tom. 111. p. S75— S7j. Mt'ursius, treia, I. ui. t. 7 t.iin. m. p I'-l, 
4fr) *. 

113 A (ireek Life of St. Nicnn the .Vnuf-ma’i was fmnd m the 
Sfiirza i'brarj, ainl tran-i.vtcd mto Latm b) tne.te-uit ^.rmord, for 
the u-e of L'ardm.al liaroniu- '1 bi- contei:it>orar> lemnd cist, a r «y 
of liyiit on Crete aiul Felop mi.esUj in the \th icnturv Hetmind the 
new Ij-recOTcred island, fcedij dete»tand£e Agaxenonun aUitiiUUoms 


of the empire.'!- His military genius was dis- 
played in the conduct and succes-, of tlie enter- 
prise, which had so often failed with loss and 
dishonour. U he Saracens v'ore confounded by 
tlie landing of his troops on safe and level 
bridges, vvliich he cast from the ve'-sels to the 
shore. Seven montlis wt-ie consumed in the 
siege of Candhi; the de'-i'air of the native 
Cretans was stlinulateil 1)\ the fretpieiit aid of 
tiieir brethren of Africa and Spain ; ami. after 
the massy wall and double ditch had been 
stormed by the Greeks, an hopeless contiict was 
still maintained in the streets and houses of the 
city. The whole island was subdued in the 
capital, and a submissive people accepted, with- 
out resistiince, the baptism of the conqueror."^ 
Constantinople ajiplauded the long-forgotten 
pomp of a triumph ; but the Imperial diadem 
w as the sole rew ard that could repay the ser- 
vices, or satisfy the ambition, of Nicephorus. 

After the death of the younger The Eastern 
Romanus, the fourth in lineal de- 
scent of the Basilian race, his 

dovv Thcophania successivedy mar- a. n yf '’_'j7v. 

ried Nicephorus Phocas and his assassin John 
Zimisccs. the two heroes of the age. They 
reigned as the guardians and colleagues of her 
infant sons; and the twelve years of their mi- 
litary command form the most splendid period 
of the Byzantine annals. The subjects and 
confederates, whom they led to war, appealed, 
at least in the eyes of an enemy, two hundred 
thousand strong ; and of these about thirty thou- 
sand were armed witli cuirasscs: J'-! a train of 
four thousand mules attended tlieir march ; and 
tlieir evening camp was regularly fortified with 
an enclosure of iron spikes. A series of bloody 
and undecisive combats is nothing more than an 
anticijiation of what would have been efiected 
in a few years by the course of nature: but 1 
sliall lirieriy piosccutc the conquests of the two 
emperors from tlie hills of Cappadocia to the 
desert of Bagdad. The sieges of Confiuest of 
Mopsue^tia and Taisus, in Cilicia, 
first exercised tlic skill and perseverance of their 
troops, on whom, at this moment, I shall not 
hesitate to liestovv the name of Romans. In 
the double city of iMopsuestia, which is divided 
by tlie river Sams, two hundred thousand Mos- 
lems were predestined to death or slavery,'!-'’ a 
surprising degree of population, whicli must at 
least include the inhabitants of the dependent 
districts. They were surrounded and taken by 
assault ; but Tarsus was reduced by the slow 
progress of famine; and no sooner had the Sa- 
racens yielded on honourable terms than they 
were mortified by the distant and unprofitable 
view of the naval succours of Egypt. Tiiey 

vesfgu- r'rfbuo plenam refertini . - • . lust the victrnons mis-. on- 
ari. jtrhai'-. with -oii.e (hU i.l bApti-'iiuiii 'tmic icm pie 

1 del ill-., ipiinani jupuLt Eei .eau> iwir tuJ.iiH if-uiajn A<lii ...itj', . 

^^As'iial A n MU i. 

Ill Eld .uin, Hi-.t '^iriK'n p. kTS, ''7'''. I uirrrnnl wa.-. di-^o-otl 
to diprcc'ate the liTt-ik. power, \ct he nwp- th.w NieephoTiis Itjd 
a.: in-t A-.vri.-i an armv ot e'i:htv thous.-’nit n.cn 

ll'* I>u^nt\ fere ri'l-i h i>n 'U’u nuirtr.'hAt iirbs ' 

Anna! p 2”! ' ot M<‘p-.ut.--ria, or Vi i-i) j. Vranij'-."!,!, 

M'n.i-ti, r- it i- ur rerlup- nior^ ..rrntlv, 

stvletl m ilie n..iiav nn - ' W Itintnr p i. Y.-t I 

4 nnlit tl i- txtreii.t. y.'i'u « .i-tie-- j tow \4-ir-- tftor tl e •t,-.! .rt-v.trhe 
emjwmr le*!, . ' -,3 tt.X- '.. j t-.- b .r ei-.v 

1 iatt.i-a, c. ±ii Meursu C>i CT ton: vi ji ''IT, 
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were dismibicJ with a safe-conduct to the con- 
fines of Syria; a part of the old Christians had 
quietly lived under their dominion; and the 
■vacant habitations were replenished by a new 
colony, 13ut the mosch was converted into a 
stable; the pulpit was delivered to the flames ; 
many rich crosses of gold and gems, the spoil 
of Asiatic churches, were made a grateful ofler- 
ing to tile piety or avarice of the emperor; and 
he transported the gates of Mopsuestia and 
Tarsus, which were flxed in the wall of Con- 
stantinople, an eternal monument of his victoi-y. 
Invasion of After they had forced and secured 
isyria. narrow passes of Mount Amanus, 

the two Roman princes repeatedly carried their 
arms into the heart of Svria. Yet, instead of 
assaulting the walls of Antioch, the humanity 
or superstition of Nicephorus appeared to re- 
spect the ancient metropolis of the East; he 
contented himself with drawing round the city 
a line of circumvallation ; left a stationary army; 
and instructed his lieutenant to expect, without 
impatience, the return of spring. But in the 
depth of winter, in a dark and rainy night, an ad- 
venturous subaltern, with three hundred soldiers, 
approached the rampart, applied his scaling- 
ladders, occupied two adjacent towers, stood 
firm against the pressure of multitudes, and 
bravely maintained his post till he was relieved 
by the tardy, though etiectual, support of his 
lUcoTCTTof reluctant chief. The first tumult 

Anuoeb. slaughter and rapine subsided ; 
the reign of Ctesar and of Christ was restored ; 
and the efforts of an hundred thousand Saracens, 
of the armies of SjTia and the fleets of Afiic, 
were consumed without effect before the walls 
of Antioch. The royal city of Aleppo was sub- 
ject to Seifeddowlat, of the dynasty of Hamadan, 
who clouded his past glory by the precipitate 
retreat -w-hich abandoned his kingdom and capital 
to the Roman invaders. In his stately palace, 
that stood without the walls of Aleppo, they 
joyfully seized a well-furnished magazine of 
arms, a stable of fourteen huiulred mules, and 
three hundred bags of silver and gold. But 
the walls of the city w-ithst*)o<l the strokes of 
their battcring-rains ; and the besiegers pitched 
their tents on the neighbouring mountain of 
Jaushan. Their retreat exasperated the quarrel 
of the townsmen and mercenaries; the gu.ird of 
the gates and ramparts was deserted ; and, while 
they furiously charged each other in the market- 
place, they were surjjrised and destiovcd by the i 
sword of a common enemy. The male sex was 
exterminated by the sword ; ten thousand youtlis 
were led into captivity; the weight of the pre- 
cious spoil exceeded the strength and number 
of the beasts of burden ; the superfluous re- 
mainder was burnt; and, after a licentious pos- 
session of ten days, the Romans marched away 
from the naked and bleeding citv. In their 
Syrian inroads they commanded the husbandmen 

1 1K TVp T .V- . , r* -» 

I ' • ■ ^ 

i • 

lonije pnp-tan*. • - . n 

HT L t ft Ecbatana pcrcpret Agartnoruraqueretpam cverteret - - - 
»iunt en>m urbjum auas UMjuam sunt fc toto orbe ifM>ttiiit fehcjsM- 
mam essit aurojue aitivaiiudni < Leo Diacou apud Pagium, tom. iv. 
p. 34.). Thi^ spleudid descnpiiun suib onI> wiw Bagdad, and cannot 


to cultivate their lands, that they themselves, 
in the ensuing season, might reap the benefit : 
more than an hundred cities were reduced to 
obedience; and eighteen pulpits of tlie principal 
moschs were committed to the flames to expiate 
the sacrilege of the disciples of Mahomet. The 
classic names of Hierapolis, Apamea, and Emesa, 
j revive for a moment in the list of conquest; the 
emperor Zimisces encamped in the paradise of 
Damascus, and accepted the ransom of a sub- 
missive people ; and the torrent was only stopped 
by the impregnable fortress of Tripoli, on the 
sea-coast of Plicenicia. Since the Pas'ageofthe 
days of Heraclius, the Euphrates, Euphrates, 
below the passage of Mount Taurus, had been 
impervious, and almost invisible, to the Greeks. 
The river yielded a free passage to the victorious 
Zimisces ; and the historian may imitate the 
speed with which he overran the once famous 
cities of Samosata, Edessa, Martyropolis, Ami- 
da, and Ni-sibis, the ancient limit of the em- 
pire in the neighbourhood of the Tigris. His 
ardour was quickened by the desire of grasping 
the virgin treasures of Ecbatana,*^" a well-known 
name, under which the Byzantine writer has 
concealed the capital of the Abbassidcs. The 
consternation of the fugitives had already dif- 
fused tlie terror of his name ; but the fancied 
riches of Bagdad had already been dissipated by 
the avarice and prodigality of domestic tyrants. 
Tlie prayers of the people, and the nart'-erof 
stem demands of the lieutenant of 
the Bowides, required the caliph to provide for 
' the defence of the city. The helpless Mothi 
I replied, tliat his arms, his revenues, and his pro- 
vinces, had been torn from his hands, and that 
he was ready to abdicate a dignity w hich he was 
j unable to support. The emir was inexorable ; 
the furniture of the palace was sold ; and the 
paltry price of forty thousand pieces of gold was 
instantly consumed in private luxury. But the 
apprehensions of Bagdad were relieved by the 
, retreat of the Greeks : thirst and hunger guarded 
the deserts of ^Mesopotamia ; and the emperor, 
satiated witli glory, and laden with Oriental 
spoiK, returned to Constantinople, and dis- 
pLiyed, in his triumph, the silk, the aromatics, 
ami three Iiundred myriads of gold and silver. 
Yet the powers of the East had been bent, not 
broken, by this transient hurricane. After the 
departure of the Greeks, the fugitive princes 
returned to their capitals ; the subjects disclaimed 
their involuntary oaths of allegiance; the Mos- 
lems again purified their temples, and overturned 
the idols of the saints and martyrs ; the Nesto- 
rians and Jacobites preferred a Saracen to an 
orthodox master ; and the numbers and spirit of 
the Melchites were inadequate to the support of 
the church and state. Of these extensive con- 
quests, Antioch, w ith the cities of Cilicia and the 
isle of Cyprus, was alone restored, a permanent 
and useful accession to the Roman empire.^*® 

posMbly apply either to Hamadan, the true Ecbataiu {D'AnTjle, 
iieog Ancjenne. tom. li n. 237 .), or Tau^l^, which has been com- 
monly mistaken for that cify. The name of E< hatana, in the same 
indetinite sense, w tran^eired by a more classic authority {Cicero 
pro Lege Maniha, c. 4 .) to the roval seat of Mithniiati*, king of 
rontus. 

lis See the Annals of Elmacirt, Abiilpharagii’S, and Abulftila, 
from A H. SVl. to A. H. 3^1 . and the rritoi' of Nicephoru-. I'ho. as 
and John ZnnLStes, m the • hr' r.x fes, of Zon.irt- (tom. n. I tn 
p. 19^—1 xva. 2 lj.. and Cedrenua (toirpend. p. biy- tsi ) Tl.etr 
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CHAP. LIII. 

State of the Eastern Empire in the Tenth Cen- 
tur)/. — Extent and IJwidon. — Ji ealth and 
licvenue. — Palace (jf Cun^tantinople. — 1 dies 
and (Ijfices- — Pride and Power of the Em~ 
perort. — Tadics cf the Greeks, .Irabs, and 
Pranks- —-Loss of the Latin Tongue. — Studies 
and Solitude of the Greeks. 

,, , A RAT of historic licht seems to 

of the (rreek beam from the daikness of tlie tenth 
empire. centufy. We open with curiosity 
and respect the royal volumes of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,* which he composed at a ma- 
ture age for the instruction of his son, and w hich 
promise to unfold the state of the Eastern em- 
pire, both in peace and war, both at home and 
w<)rk>of al)road. In the first of these works 
he minutely describes the pomjjous 
penuu^. ceremonies of tlie chnrcl) and palace 
of Constantinople, according to his own practice 
and that of his predeces''Ors.- In tlie second, 
he attempts an accurate survey of the provinces, 
the themes, as they were then denominated, both 
of Europe and Asia.'^ The system of Roman 
tactics, the discipline and order of the troops, 
and the nulitary operations liy land and sea, arc 
explained in the third of these didactic collec- 
tions, which may be ascrilicd to Constantine or 
his father Leo.'^ In the fourth, of the adminis- 
tration of the empire, he reveals tlie secrets of 
the Byzantine policy, in frie'ndly or hostile inter- 
course w ifh the natiiuis of the earth. Tlie literary 
labours of the age, the practical systems of law, 
agriculture, and history, iniplit redound to the 
benefit of the subject and tiie honour of the 
IMacedonian princes. The sixty books of tlie 
Easilicsp the code and pandects of civil juiis- 
prudence, were gradually framed in the thiee 
first reigns of that prosporcuis dyna-ty. The art 
of agriculture had amused the leisine, and e.xer- 
cised the pens, cvf the best and wisest of tlie 
ancients; and their chosen precepts are com- 
prised in the twenty books of the Geiponu of 
Constantine. At his command, the historical 
examples of vice and virtue were melhodistd in 
fifty-three books," and every citizen might apply, 
to his contemporaries or himself, the lesson or 
the warning of past times. From the august 


character of the legislator, the sovereign of the 
East descends to the more humble oflice of a 
teacher and a scribe: and if his successors and 
subjects were regardless of liis paternal cares, 
ive may inherit and enjoy the e\ trlasting legacy. 

A closer survey w ill indeed reduce 'ihanm- 
the value of the gift, and the giati- 
tilde of posteiitv . in tlie i) 0 ''''esMon of tlie'-e Im- 
perial treasures we n.ay still dejilote our poverty 
and ignorance; and the fading glories of their 
authors will lie obliterated by inditfer«.nce or 
contempt. The llasilics will sink to a broken 
copy, a partial and mutilated version in the 
Greek language, of the law s of Justinian ; but 
the sense of tlie old civilians is often superseded 
by the influence of bigotry ; and tlie absolute 
prohibition of divorce, concubinage, and interest 
for money, enslaves the freedom of trade, and 
the happiness of private life. In the historical 
book, a siilject of Constantine might admire the 
inimitable virtues of Greece and Home; he 
might learn to what a pitch of energy and eleva- 
tion the liuman cliaracter had formerly aspired. 
But a contrary ell’ect must have been produced 
by a new edition of the lives of the saints, v^hich 
the great logothete, or chancellor of the empire, 
was directed to prepare: and the dark fund of 
superstition was enriched by the fabulous and 
florid legends of Simon the Metaphrast.^ The 
merits and miracles of the whole calendar are of 
less account in the eyes of a sage, than the toil 
of a siiigle husbandman, who multiplies the gifts 
of the Creator, and supplies the food of his 
brethren. Yet tiie royal authors of the Geoponics 
were more sciiously imployed in expounding 
the precepts of the destroving art, which has 
been taught since the dn\s of Xenoplion,'' as 
the art of heroes and kingv. But the Tactics of 
I.eo ami Constantine are mingled with the Laser 
alloy of the ago in whitli they lived. It w.is 
destitute of original goniu" ; tliey intplicitly tran- 
scribe the rules and maxims winch had been 
continued by victories. It was uiiskilltd in the 
piopriety of st\ le and method; thev blindly con- 
found the most distant and discordant institutions, 
the phalanx of Sparta and that of Macedon, the 
legions of Cato and Trajan, of Augustus and 
Tlteodosius. Even the u-^e, or at least the im- 
portance, of these military rudiments may be 


(Uftit' are partlv supplied Sv the XfS. Inai.r> of Iiv* the 
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p V-l -O'/f!. 1211 -1 S17 Fh-rent. 
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obscure and faulty The Imperial i.hr.in of V i< nna wou'd aticrd 
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p. 36s, .“7(1.' . 

S On the subject of the Banins, Fibnciiis ( Bibhot. Oraec toir. xu 
p. 426— 511.), and Heinecciu& iHiit Juru Romani, p 596— 5y& ), 
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fairly quG«;tionGd ; their general theory is dictated 
hy reason ; but the merit, as well as difficulty, 
consists in the application. The discipline of a 
soldier is formed by exercise rather than by 
study : the talents of a commander are appro- 
priated to those calm, though rapid, minds, 
^\hieii nature produces to decide the fate of 
armies and nations . the former is the habit of a 
life, the latter the glance of a moment ; and the 
battles won by lessons of tactics ni.iy be num- 
bered with the epic poems created from the rules 
of criticism. The book of ceremonies is a recital, 
tedious yet imperfect, of the despicable pageantry 
which had infected the church and state since the 
gradual decay of tlie purity of the one and the 
power of the other. A review of the themes or 
provinces might promise such authentic and 
useful information, as the curiosity of govern- 
ment only can obtain, instead of traditionary 
fables on the origin of the cities, and malicious 
epigrams on the vices of their inhabitants. 
Such information the historian would have been 
pleased to record : nor should Ins silence be 
condemned if the most interesting objects, the 
population of the capital and pro\inces, the 
amount of the taxes and revenues, the numbers 
of subjects and strangers who served under the 
Imperial standard, have been unnoticed by Leo 
the philoscplier, and his son Constantine. His 
treatise of the public administration is stained 
with the same blemLihes ; yet it is discriminated 
by peculiar merit ; the antiquities of the nations 
may be doubtful or fabulous j but the geography 
and manners of the barbaric world are delineated 
Embassy of ^ith curious accuracy. Of these 
Liutprand. nations, the Franks alone were qua- 
lified to observe in their turn, and to describe, 
the metropolis of the East. The ambassador of 
the great Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has painted 
the state of Constantinople about the middle of 
the tenth century : his style is glowing, his nar- 
rative lively, his observation keen ; and even the 
piejiullce^ and pas^ion•, of Liufpraml are stamped 
With an origin.d character of freedom and ge- 
nius, n Fh-iii tliis scanty fund of fi*reign and 
donifstic materia]>, I shall investigate the form 
and substance of the Byzantine empire; the 
provinces and wealth, tiie civil governnicnt and 
military force, tlie character and liter.iturc, of 
the Greeks in a periinl of six hundred rears, 
from the reign of Ileracluis to the successful 
invasion of the Franks or Latins. 

The ir After the final divuMon between 
eni Ire 'an-t J>ons of 'Dicodosius, tile svvaruis 
liiniiii’n every of barbarians fiom Scythia and Gcr- 
many over^.preail the provinces and 
extinguished tlie empire of ancient Rome. Tlie 
weakness of Constantinople was concealed bv 
extent of dominion ; her limits were inviolate, or 
at least entire ; and the kingdom of Justinian was 
enlarged by the splendid acquisition of Africa 

Ih After oVervini* ‘hit the il'inprt of tht> P ippidi ojans in 
pr'.| oTtii’n to thvir rink iikI rn-he-*, he iri'crta a more pointed epigmin, 
which b. 3Ni-n. to Demivlcjcu, — 

Kiitt-t -vir r. i ■Tiir-cv. aWa jrai avrjj 

Tlw stiiiff i, prct'i'.ely the .inie with the French epicram asain^t 
Freron • t’n -*rrp‘iit inrrdit Jean FrtT' n — Fh 1 icn I.e serj-ent m 
muunit. J3ut fu-. the Pari> wits .•’re •levlom reati m the ArtholoijY, I 
should be curiou- to itam thrciich wh.it channel u wa» rrmTejed for 
the«r uTiitaticfn U'onst.antip Fnr[>h>ro::en de Themnt c. u. Brunk. 
Analect. Gragc. tom. » p. oC. Anihvlogia, I u- p 211 ). 


and Italy. But the possession of these new 
conquests was transient and precarious ; and 
almost a moiety of the Eastern empire was torn 
away by the arms of the Saracens. Svria and 
Egypt were oppressed by the Aral>ian caliphs; 
and, after the reduction of Africa, their lieu- 
tenants invaded and subdued the Roman pro- 
vince which h.ad been changed into the Gothic 
monarchy of Spain. The islands of the Medi- 
terranean were not inaccessible to their naval 
powers; and it was from their extreme stations, 
the harbours of Crete and the fortresses of Cilicia, 
that the faithful or rebel emirs insulted the ma- 
jesty of the throne and capital. The remaining 
provinces under the obedience of the emperors 
were cast into a new mould : and the jurisdiction 
of the presidents, the consulars, and the counts, 
was superseded by the institution of the themes,^'^ 
or military governments, which prevailed under 
tlie successors of Heraclius, and are described 
by the pen of the royal author. Of the twenty- 
nine themes, twelve in Europe and seventeen in 
Asia, the origin is obscure, the etymology doubt- 
ful or capricious ; the limits were arbitrary and 
fluctuating; but some particular names that 
sound the most strangely to our ear were de- 
rived from the character and attributes of the 
troops that were maintained at the expense, and 
for the guard, of the respective divisions. The 
vanity of the Greek princes most eagerly grasped 
the shadow of conquest and the memory of lost 
dominion. A new jMesopotamia was created on 
the western side of the Euphrates : the appella- 
tion and prator of Sicily were transferred to a 
narrow slip of Calabria ; and a fragment of the 
duchy of Beneventum was promoted to the style 
and title of the theme of Lombardy. In the 
decline of the Arabian empire, the successors of 
Constantine might indulge their pride in more 
solid advantages. The victories of Nicephorus, 
Jolm Zimisces, and Basil the Second, revived 
tlie fame, and enlarged the boundaries, of the 
Roman name : the province of Cilicia, the me- 
tropolis of Antioch, the islands of Crete and 
Cvprus, were restored to the allegiance of Christ 
and C.-esar; one third of Italy was annexed to 
the throne of Constantinople : the kingdom of 
Bulgaria was destroyed ; and the last sovereigns 
the ^Macedonian d\ nasty extended their sway 
tiom tile sources of the Tigris to the neighbour- 
hootl of Rome. In the eleventh century, the 
prospect was again clouded by new enemies and 
new misfortunes: the relics of Italy were swept 
away by the Norman adventurers ; and almost 
all the Asiatic branches were dissevered from the 
Roman trunk by the Turkish conquerors. After 
these losses, the emperors of the Conmenian family 
continued to reign from the Danube to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and from Belgrade to Nice, Trebizond, 
and the winding stream of the Meander. The 
spacious provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and 

11 TtiP l/epalio Liutprandi Epi'cnpi rremonen^is atl Nicephonim 
Thoram, js inserttxl m Muratori, Scriptorcb Ilerum Italacaram, 
tom II pars i. 

12 See Consfarfine de Thematibus, m Banduri, tom i. p l—S**. 
who owns, that the word is -n-aXaui. GcfMi i« used by Maurice 
iMratapem 1 li. c. 2.' for a lecton, from whenre !he name ■was e.as’ly 
tran-frrrul to its post or pruMnee (liucartfe, (Jio". (Jner. tom. i. 
p. 4s7, ^orae etymologic are attempted for the Op'ucian, Up- 
timatian, Thracesian, themes. 
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Grc'cce, were obedient to their sceptre; the pos- 
session of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete, was ac- 
companied by the fifty i'^lands of the ^Egean or 
Holy Sea; and the remnant of their empire 
transcends tlie ineasine of the largest of tlie Eu- 
ropean kingdoms. 

Tile same princes niiglit assurt, with dignity 
and trutli, that of all tlie monarchs of Clnis- 
teiulom they possessed the gitatest city,!-* the 
most ample re^enue, the most fioiirishing and 
jicnniloLis state. ith the decline 

OoMPnl MPalfh *■ *, „ /• 

and populous- aiid fall oi the empire, the cities of 
the West had dec.ij ed and fallen ; 
nor could the ruins of Rome, oi the mud 
walls, wooden hovels, and narrow piecincts, of 
Paris and London, prepaie the Latin stranger 
to contemplate the situation and extent of Con- 
stantinople, her stately palaces and churches, 
and the arts and luxury of an innumerable 
people. Her tieasuies might attract, hut her 
virgin strength had rejiclkd, and still promised 
to repel, the audacious iiuasion of the Persian 
and Bulgarian, the Aiah and the Russian. Tlie 
pioviuces \\eie less fortunate and impi egnable ; 
aiul few distiicts, few cities, could be discovered 
which had not been \iolated by some fierce bar- 
barian, impatient to despoil, liecausc he was 
hopeless to possess. From tiie age of Justinian 
the Eastern empire was sinking below its former 
level: the powers of destruction were more ac- 
tive than those of improvement ; and tlie cala- 
mities of war were embittered by the more 
permanent evils of civil and ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny. The captive who had cscnjied from the 
barbarians was often strijiped and imprisoned 
by the ministers of liis soveieign: the Creek 
supoistition relaxed the mind by prayer, and 
emaciated the body by fasting ; and the multitude 
of convents and festivals diverted many hands 
and many days from the tempoial service of 
mankind. Yet the subjects of the Byzantine 
empire were still the most dextenmsaiid diligent 
of nations; their country veas blessed by nature 
v\ ith every' advantage of soil, climate, and situ- 
ation ; and, in the siijipoit and lestoration of the 
arts, their patient and peaceful temj)er v>as more 
useful than the warlike spirit arul feudal anarchy 
of Eurojie. The pro>inces that still adhered to 
the empire were repeopled and enriched by the 
misfortunes of those w hich were irrecoverably 
lost. From the yoke of the caliplis, the Catholics 
of Syiia, Egyjit, and Afiica, retired to the alle- 
giance of their prince, to tiic society of tlieir 
biethien . the ino\cable wealth, which ebules the 
search of ojipression, accomp.inied an<l allcvi.ited * 
their exile; and Constantinojile rcceiveil int(» 
her bosom the fugitive tnule of Alexamlria and 
Tyre. The chiefs of Armenia and ^tythia, v^ ho 
fled from hostile or religious j>ersccution, wiie 
hospitably entertained; their followeis weie en- 


couraged to build new cities and to cultivate 
waste lands ; and many spots, both in liurope 
and Asia, preserved the name, the manners, or 
at least the inemoiv, of these national colonies. 
Even the tribes of barbaiians, who had seated 
thetnselves in arms on the ten ilorv of tlie emjiire, 
weie giadually lechiimed to the lav\s of the 
church and state: and as long as they were se- 
paiated fiom the Gieeks, their jiostei ity supplied 
a race eif faithful and obedient soldiers. Did we 
possess ssufficient inateiials to sur\ey the twentv- 
niue themes of the Bvzantine monaichv, our 
cuiiosity might be satisfied vcith a cliosen ex- 
ample . it is fortunate enough that the clearest 
light should be thrown on the most interesting 
province, and the name of PELOfoxxF.sus will 
awaken the attention of the classic reader. 

As early as the eighth century’, ^ ^ ^ 
in the troubled reign of the Icono- pomieMis 
Greece, and even I’eli.poil- 
nesusd** v\ ere overrun by stnne Sclavonian bands 
i wlio outstripped the royal standard of Bulgaria, 
The stiungers of old. Cadmus, and Danaus, and 
Relops, liad planteil in that fruitful soil the seeds 
of policy and learning; but the savages of the 
nortli er.adicated what yet remained of their 
sickly and withered roots. In this irruption, 
the country and the inhabitants were trans- 
formed; the Grecian blood was contaminated: 
and the proudest nobles of Peloponnesus w’cre 
branded with the names of foreigners and slaves* 
By the diligence of succeeding princes, the 
land was in some measure purified from the 
baibarians ; and tlie humble remnant was bound 
by an oath of obedience, tribute, and military 
service, which they often renewed and often 
violated. The siege of Patras was formed by a 
singular concurrence of the Sclavonians of Pe- 
hipomiesu^i ami the Saracens of Africa. In 
their last di'^tress, a pious fiction of the approach 
of tlie pr®tor of Corinth revived tlie courage 
of the citizens. Their sally v'as bold and suc- 
ces^'ful ; the strangers embarked, the rebels sub- 
mitted, and the glory of the day was ascribed to 
a phantom or a stranger, who fought in the 
foremost ranks under the character of St. An- 
drew the apo’^tle. The shrine w hich contained 
hi-, relics was decorated with the trophies of 
victory, and the captive race was for ever de- 
voted to the service and vassalage of the me- 
tropolitan churcli of Patras. By the revolt of 
two Sclavonian tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Ilelos and Laceda?mon, the peace of the penin- 
sula was often disturbed. They sometimes in- 
sulted the weakness, and sometimes resisted the 
opjire-^sion, of the Byzantine go\ernmeut, till at 
length the* approach of tiieir hostile brethren 
extorted a gohleii bull to dt.fine' the rights and 
tiblig.ifioiis t>f the L//erite'. ;iml IVIiIengi. v'hose 
annual tribute was dLlined at twelvt; hundred 
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pieces of gold. From these strangers the Ira- Greece since the days of Homer ; and the last 
perial geographer has accurately distinguished was introduced perhaps as early as the reign of 
a domestic and perhaps original race, who, in Justinian. These arts, which were exercised at 
some degree, might derive tlieir blood from the Corinth, Thebes, and Argos, atibrded food and 
Freemen of rnuch-injured Helots. The liber- occupation to a numerous people; the men, 
Laconia. alitv of the llomans, and especially women, and children, were di'^tributed accord- 
of Augustus, had enfranchised the maritime ing to their age and strength ; and if many of 
cities from the dominion of Sparta ; and the ! these W'ere domestic slaves, their masters, who 
continuance of the same benefit ennobled tltem i directed the work and enjoyed the profit, w’ere 
with thetitleof E/cMt/icro-or Free-Laconians. 16 . of a free and honourable condition. The gifts 
In the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, which a rich and generous matron of Pelopon- 
they had acquired the name of MainoteSj under nesus presented to the emperor Basil, her adopted 
which they dishonour the claim of lil)erty by the son, w'ere doubtless fabricated in the Grecian 
inhuman pillage of all that is shipwrecked on looms. Danielis bestowed a carpet of fine w'ool, 
their rocky shores. Tlieir territory, barren of of a pattern which imitated the spots of a pea- 
corn, but fruitful of olives, extended to tlie Cape cock’s tail, of a magnitude to overspread tlie floor 
of Malea: they accepted a chief or prince from of a new church, erected in the triple name of 
the Byzantine praitor, and a light tribute of four Christ, of Michael the archangel, and of the 
hundred pieces of gold was the badge of their prophet Elijah. She gave six hundred pieces 
immunity, rather than of their dependence. of silk and linen, of various use and denomina- 
The freemen of Laconia assumed the character tion ; the silk was painted with the Tyrian dye, 
of Romans, and long adhered to the religion of and adorned by the labours of the needle ; and 
the Greeks. By the zeal of the emperor Basil, the linen was so exquisitely fine, that an entire 
they were baptized in the faith of Christ : but ' piece might be rolled in the hollow of a cane.-O 
the altars of Venus and Neptune had been i In his description of the Greek manufactures, an 
crowned by these rustic votaries five hundred j historian of Sicily discriminates their price, ac- 
years after they were proscribed in the Roman , cording to tlie weight and quality of the silk, 
world. In the theme of Pclopon- \ the closeness of the texture, the beauty of the 
JenueofJjiV- nesus,!" forty citics were Still uum- I colours, and the taste and materials of the em- 
ponnesus. bcred, and the declining state of j broidery. A single, or even a double or treble 
Sparta, Argos, and Corintli, may be suspended thread, was thouglit sufficient for ordinary sale ; 
in the tenth century, at an equal distance, per- but the union of six threads composed a piece 
haps, between their antique splendour and their of stronger and more costly w’orkmanship. 
present desolation. The duty of military ser- Among the colours, he celebrates, with aftect- 
vice, either in person or by substitute, was im- ation of eloquence, the fiery blaze of the scarlet, 
posed on the lands or benefices of the province : and the softer lustre of the green. The em- 
a sum of five pieces of gold was assessed on broidery was raised either in silk or gold : the 
each of the substantial tenants ; and the same more simple ornament of stripes or circles was 
capitation was shared among several heads of in- surpassed by the nicer imitation of flowers : the 
ferior value. On the proclamation of an Italian vestments that were fabricated for the palace or 
■war, the Peloponnesians excused themselves !)y the altar often glittered with precious stones ; 
a voluntary ol)laUon of one hundred pounds of ' and the figures were delineated in strings of 
golil (four thousand pounds sterling), and a ! Oriental pearls.^i Till the twelfth century, 
tlious.ind Ijor'^es with their arms and trapping'., j Greece alone, of all the countries of Cluisten- 
Tlie churches and monasteries furnished their : dom, was possessed of the insect who is t.uight 
ct)ntingcnt ; a sacrilegious profit was extorted ' by nature, and of the workmen w ho arc insti acted 
from the .sale of ecclesiastical honours; and the by ait, to prepare this elegant luxury. But the 
indigent bishop of Leucadiai^ was made re- i secret had been stolen !)y\iie dexterity and dili- 
spoiisible for a pension of one huiulred pieces ’ gence of the Arabs : the caliphs of the East and 
ot gold . ' ' W est scorned to borrow’ from the unbelievers 

,, . But the wcaltli of the province, tlieir furniture and apparel: and two cities of 

ot and the trust ot tlie revenue, xvere Spam, Almona and Lcsbon, were famous for the 
’ touiuled on the fair and pleiitilul i manufacture, the use, and perhaps the export- 

pioduce of trade and manufactures; and some ! ation, of silk. It was first introduced into Sicily 
symptoms of liberal policy mav be traced in a bv the Normans ; and this emitrration _ , 

1 1*1 X* 11 1 1 **11... .. ^ rt tvan^poi icil 

law v^nicii exempts trom all personal taxes the ot trade distinguishes the victory of fromiireece 
mariners of I'eloponncsus and the workmen in Roger from the uniform and fruit- 
parchment and purple. This denomination may less liostilities of every age. After the sack of 
be fairly ap{)iie<l or extended to the manufactures Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, his lieutenant em- 
ot linen, ^voolicn, and more especially of silk: barked with a captive train of weavers and arti- 
the two former of which had flourished in fleers of both sexes, a trophy glorious to their 

If. Sfrahon. (leorr-iph. 1. tuI r. ><*2 Orpc Desjnptio, p.i«i Thoophiripm), vho allows himseif to use many technical ot bar- 

1. i!i c '^1 p Flm Hi'f. N.atuT i it. c K Imrous words barbaroue, says he, ryj ran/ voXXorv afjjiSta, *aXov 

h < on-tanfin de A'imini-trindn Imju-no, I 11 c- 'll, Vi. rvi -rovrat^ KotvoXaerttv. Ducange labours on some; buthewasnot 

IS The ro» k ot’ I encare was the southern promontory of his island a weaver 
and diocvso. Hid he been the exc'u-ive euardian the Lover's ... - , , " r • . ' . • *1 , a 

lyeap, so well known to the readers of < tvid (Epi'l Sapnho) .and the s ■ 1 . \' 

sjectator, he might have been the richest prelate of the Greek • 4 , m It • ■ 

church. 11 1 . 

I!) I.euraten«is mihi lurant episfopus, -^uotinnis ecclesiam suam T • ■ . < , . . • 

d.*bere Niceiihoro aureob tenm.Ti persoKere, similiter et ceteras plus -■ . 1 

min-isTe secundum vire« 'Uii, (L'utpr.and in I/tgat p 4 h 9 I F^candui Uved about the year H'.'U. 

'ieeConitantine iin iioail p. I'Jo. l’*7 inJ?fnpt. 
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master, and disgraceful to the Greek emperor. 2 ^ 
The king of Sicily was not insensible of the 
value of the present; and, in the restitution of 
the prisoners, he excepted only the male and fe- 
male manufacturers of Thebes and Corinth, who 
labour, says the Byzantine historian, under a 
barbarous lord, like the old Eretrians in the ser- 
vice of Darius. ‘^3 A stately edifice, in the pa- 
lace of Palermo, was erected for the use of tins 
industrious colony ; and the art was propagated 
by their children and disciples to satisfy the in- 
creasing demand of the western world. The 
decay of the looms of Sicily may be ascribed to 
the troubles of the island, and the competition 
of the Italian cities. In the year tljirteen hun- 
dred and fourteen, Lucca alone, among her sister 
republics, enjoyed the lucrative monopoly.*^ A 
domestic revolution dispersed the manufacturers 
to Florence, Bologna, Venice, ^Milan, and even 
the countries beyond the Alps ; and thirteen 
years after this event, tlie statutes of Modena 
enjoin the planting of mulberry trees, ami regu- 
late the duties on raw silk.-^ The iiorthein cli- 
mates are less propitious to the education of tlie 
silk-worm ; but the industry of France and Eng- 
land^' is supplied and enriched by the produc- 
tions of Italy and China. 

iievenueof ^ must repeat the complaint that 
the(Trctk the vague and scanty niefnorials of 
enniire. times Will not afford any just esti- 

mate of the taxes, the revenue, and the resources 
of the Greek empire. From every province of 
Europe and Asia the rivulets of gold and silver 
discharged into the Imperial reservoir a copious 
and perennial stream. The separation of tlie 
branches from the trunk increased the relative 
magnitude of Constantinople ; and the maxims 
of despotism contracted the state to the capital, 
the capital to the palace, and the jiaiace to the 
royal person. A Jewish traveller, v\ho xirited 
the East in the twelfth century, is lo'-t in his ad- 
miration of the Bxzantinc riches. “ It is here,*’ 
says Beiijamin of Tudela, ‘‘ in the queen of 
cities, that the tributes of the Greek empire 
“ are annually deposited, and the lofty toxvers 
“ are filled xvith precious magazines of silk, 

“ purple, and gold. It is said, that Constanti- 
“ nople pays each day to her sovereign twenty 
‘‘ thousand pieces of gold ; v\ hich are levied on 
the shops, taverns, and markets, on the mer- 
‘‘ chants of Persia and Egvpt, of Russia and 
“ Hungary, of Italy and Spain, who freijuent 
“ the capital by ^ea and laml.” In all pecu- j 
niary' matters, the autliorlty of a Jew is doubtless 
respectable ; but as tlie three hundred and sixty- j 

j 

22 Indead intenoraGrwcifp procresM.rfrinthwm.Tlj* bx«, Vtbenas, 
mntigu^ lelelTi--, , ct. niaxiiiia ih.dPtn ,>!“» <la «ti- j 

rvpta, opifirc fUam, 'I’ai ■'x paTsno. t' xere soiejit, oh j 


Almeria in spriinriini panni riini opitii to i-tt n<.S..i»simaj u» I hr<‘n. 
apud .Muratnn, .Aiinali d'italia, tom is p Hi). 

23 Nicetas m Manual, 1 i. c. s. p. fi'i. He describes these Greeks 

to skilled fVTTTfl.ov? oSova^ as 4<7Ts» TTpoaM/oe^ovraf rtu* 

Totv ca. >yn/tr'5Tra<7To/v trroXaiv. 

24 Hvieo Falcandus str es them nobiles officinas. The -Arabs bad 
not introduced silk, though they had planted cane, and made sugar 
in thejilain of PiJermo. 

23 the Life of rastruccio Casticani. not by MachiaTet, bat by 
ms more antbentic biographer Nicholas Tc^imi. Muracon,«hobas 


five days would produce a yearly income exceed- 
ing seven millions sterling, I am tempted to 
retrench at least the numerous festivals of tlie 
Greek calendar. The mass of treasure that was 
saved by Theodora and Basil the Second will 
suggest a splendid, though indefinite, idea of 
their supplies and resources. The motlier of 
Michael, before she retired to a cloister, at- 
tempted to check or expose the prodigality of 
her ungrateful son, by a fiee and faithful ac- 
count of tlie wealth which he inlierited; one 
hundred and nine thousand pounds of gold, 
and three hundred thousand of silver, the fruits 
of her own economy and that of her deceased 
husband. 29 The avarice of Basil is not less re- 
nowned than his valour and fortune : his victorious 
armies w'ere paid and rewarded without breaking 
into the mass of two hundred thousand pounds 
of gold (about eight millions sterling), which 
lie had buried in the subterraneous vaults of the 
j)alace.30 Such accumulation of treasure is re- 
jected by the tlieory and practice of modem 
policy; and we are more apt to compute the 
national riches by the use and abuse of the pub- 
lic credit. Yet the maxims of antiquity are still 
embraced by a monarch formidable to his ene- 
mies ; by a republic respectable to her allies ; 
and both have attained their respective ends, of 
military power, and domestic tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for 
the present wants, or reserved for luxuo^the 
the future use, of the state, the first 
and most sacred demand was for the pomp and 
pleasure of the emperor ; and his discretion 
only could define the measure of his private 
expense. The princes of Constantinople were 
far removed from the simplicity of nature ; yet, 
v\ith the revolving seasons, they were led by 
taste or fashion to withdraw to a purer air, from 
the smoke and tumult of the capital. They 
cnjoyeil, or aficcted to enjoy, the rustic festival 
of the vintage : their leisure was amused by the 
exercise of the chase and the calmer occupation 
of fishing, and, in the summer heats, they were 
shaded from the sun, and refieshed by the cool- 
ing breezes from tlie sea. The coasts and islands 
of Asia and Europe were covered with their 
magnificent villas; but, instead of the modest 
art which secretly strives to hide itself and to 
decorate the sceneiy of nature, tlie marble struc- 
ture of their gardens served only to expose the 
riches of the lord, and the labours of the archi- 
tect. The successive casualties of inheritance 
and forfeiture had rendered the sovereign pro- 
prietor of many stately houses in the city and 
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suburbs, of which twelve were appropriated to 
The paiare nf ministers of State ; but the great 
Constantinople, palace, the centre of the Imperial 
residence was fixed during eleven centuries to 
the same position, between the hippodrome, the 
catliedral of St. Sophia, and the gardens, vvliich 
descended by many a terrace to the shores of 
the Propontis. The primitive edifice of the first 
Constantine was a copy, or rival, of ancient 
Rome ; the gradual improvements of his suc- 
cessors aspired to emulate the wonders of the 
old world, and in the tenth century, the 
Byzantine palace excited the admiration, at 
least of the Latins, by an unquestionable pre- 
eminence of strength, size, and magriificence.3-3 
But the toil and treasure of so many ages had 
produced a vast and irregular pile : each sepa- 
rate building was marked with the character of 
the times and of the founder ; and the want of 
space might excuse the reigning monarch who 
demolished, perhaps with secret satisfaction, the 
works of his predecessors. The economy of tlie 
emperor Tiieophilus allowed a more free and 
ample scope for his domestic luxury and splen- 
dour. A favourite ambassador, who had asto- 
nished the Abbassides themselves by his pride 
and liberality, presented on his return the model 
of a palace, ^^hich the caliph of Bagdad had 
recently constructed on the banks of the Tigris, 
The model was instantly copied and surpassed : 
the new buildings of Theo[>hiius34 were accom- 
panied with gardens, and with five churches, one 
of which was conspicuous for size and beauty : 
it was crowned ^vith three domes, the roof of 
gilt brass reposed on columns of Italian marble, 
and the walls were incrusted with marbles of 
various colours. In the face of the church, a 
semicircular portico, of the figure and name of 
the Greek ngmoj was supported by fifteen 
columns of Phrygian marble, and the subter- 
raneous vaults were of a similar construction. 
The square before the sigma was decorated with 
a fountain, and the margin of the bason was 
lined and encompassed with plates of silver. In 
tne ht'iiinnin:.r of e.icli season, the bason, instead 
of water, ^\as repleni''ln.d witli tlie most exijui- 
site fuiits, whuii were .ibandoned to the popu- 
late for tiic enteitainuient of the jnince. He ] 
e; jt.\ed this tinnultuuus '•pectacie fioin athione i 
rf'pkndent w it!i gold and gems, whicli was | 
raised by a mariile staircase to the iieight of a j 
1 ;fty terrace. Below the throne were stated tile ! 
CTliters of liis guards, the magistrates, the chiefs ' 
ot tile factions of the circus ; the inferior steps ! 
were occupied by tlie people, and the place i 
belou- was cohered witli tniojis of dancers, 

?i >gers, and pantoiuiuies. Tlie square was sur- 
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rounded by the hall of justice, the arsenal, and 
the various offices of business and pleasure ; 
and the purple chamber was named from the 
annual distribution of robes of scarlet and pur- 
ple by the hand of the empress herself. The 
long series of the apartments was adapted to the 
seasons, and decorated with marble and por- 
phyry, with painting, sculpture, and mosaics, 
with a profusion of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. His fanciful magnificence employed the 
skill and patience of such artists as the times 
could afford: but the taste of Athens would 
have despised their frivolous and costly labours ; 
a golden tree, with its leaves and branches, 
which sheltered a multitude of birds warbling 
their artificial notes, and two lions of massy gold, 
and of the natural size, who looked and roared 
like their brethren of the forest. The successors 
of Theophilus, of the Basilian and Comnenian 
dynasties, were not less ambitious of leaving 
some memorial of their residence ; and the 
portion of the palace most splendid and august, 
was dignified with the title of the golden tndi- 
AVith becoming modesty, 
the rich and noble Greeks aspired atteudani.€. 
to imitate their sovereign, and when they passed 
through the streets on horseback, in their robes 
of silk and embroidery, they were mistaken bj 
the children for kings. 36 A matron of Pelo- 
ponnesus, 37 who had cherished the infant for- 
tunes of Basil the Macedonian, was excited by 
tenderness or vanity to visit the greatness of her 
adopted son. In a journey of five hundred 
miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age or 
indolence declined the fatigue of an horse or 
carriage : the soft litter or bed of Danielis was 
transported on the shoulders of ten robust 
slaves ; and as they were relieved at easy dis- 
tances, a band of three hundred was selected 
for the performance of this service. She was 
entertained in the Byzantine palace with filial 
re\erence, and the honours of a queen; and 
whatever might be the origin of her wealth, her 
gifts were not unworthy of the regal dignity. 
I luivc already described the fine and curious 
manufactures of Peloponnesus, of linen, silk, 
anil woollen ; but the ino^t acceptable of her 
presents consi-,tL'd in three hundred beautiful 
youths, of w bom one iiuiulred were eunuchs; 3S 
*• f«>r she was not ignorant,” sa}s tlie historian, 
“ that the air of the palace is more congenial 
to such insects, than a shepherd's dairy to the 
“ tiles of the summer.” During her lifetime, 
she bestowed the greater part of her estates in 
Peloponnesus, and her testament instituted Leo, 
tlic son of Basil, her universal lieir. After the 
payment of tlie legacies, fourscore villas or 
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farms were added to the Imperial domain: and 
three thousand slaves of Danielis were enfran- 
chised l)y their new lord, and transplanted as a 
colony to the Italian coast. From this example 
of a private matron, we may estimate the 
wealth and magnificence of the emperors. Yet 
our enjoyments are confined by a narrow circle ; 
and, whatsoever may be its value, the luxury of 
life is possessed with more innocence and safety 
by the master of his own, than by the steward 
of the public, fortune. 

Honour, .„d I" absolute government, 

title-, of the which levels the distinctions ot 
mpenaUamiiy. plebeian birth, the so- 

vereign is the sole fountain of honour ; and the 
rank, both in the palace and the empire, de- 
pends on the titles and offices which are be- 
stowed and resumed by his arbitrary will. 
Above a thousand years, from Vespasian to 
Alexius Comnenus, the C^sar was the second 
person, or at least the second degree, after the 
supreme title of ulngu.'^tus was more freely 
communicated to the sons and l>rothers of the 
reigning monarch. To elude without violating 
liis promise to a powerful associate, the hus- 
band of his sister, and, without giving himself 
an equal, to reward the piety of Iiis brother 
Isaac, the crafty Alexius interposed a new and 
supereminent dignity. The happy flexibility 
of the Greek tongue allowed him to compound 
the names of Augustus and Emperor (Sebastos 
and Autocrator), and the union produced the 
sonorous title of SebaUociali>r. He was exalted 
above the C^sar on the first step of the throne ; 
the public acclamations repeated his name; and 
he was only distinguished from the sovereign 
by some peculiar ornaments of the liead and 
feet. The emperor alone could assume the 
purple or red buskins, and the close diadem or 
tiara, which imitated the fashion of the Per^an 
kings. 40 It was an high pviamidal cap of cloth 
or silk, almost concealed by a profusion of 
pearls and jewels : the crown vv:i» formed by an 
horizontal circle and two arches of gold : at the 
summit, the point of their intersection, was 
placed a globe or cross, and two strings or 
lappets of pearl depended on either cheek. 
Instead of red, the buskins of the Sebastocrator 
and Ca?sar were green ; and on their open 
coronets or crowns, the precious gems were 
more sparingly distributed. Beside and below 
the Casar, the fancy of Alexius created the 
Paitlwpcrsi'bd’^los and tlie ProinseljastoSj vvhose 
sound and signification will satisfy a Gi'ecian 
ear. They imply a Mij)ejiority and a priority 
above the simple name of Augustus; ainl this 


sacred and primitive title of the Roman prince 
was degraded to the kinsmen and servants of 
the Byzantine court. The daughter of Alexius 
applauds, with fond complacency, this artful 
gradation of hopes and honours; but the science 
of words is accessible to the meanest capacity; 
aiid this vain dictionary was easilv enriched by 
the pride of his successors. To their favourite 
sons or brothers, they imparted the more lofty 
appellation of Lord or Despot, which was illus- 
trated vvitli new onianjents and prerogatives, 
and placed immediately after the person of the 
emperor himself. The five titles of, 1. Despot ; 
2. Sebastocrator; 3. Casar ; 4. Panhypersebastos ; 
and, 5. Protosebastos ; were usually confined to 
the princes of his blood ; they were the ema- 
nations of his majesty, but as they exercised no 
regular functions, their existence was useless, 
and their authority precarious. 

But in everv monarchy the 

, , • , •' Officers of the 

substantial povveis ot government pji.ii-e, the state, 
must be div ided and exercised by 
the ministers of the palace and treasury', the 
fleet and army. The titles alone can differ; 
and in the revolution of ages, the counts and 
praTccts, the praetor and quicstor, insensibly 
descended, while their servants rose above their 
heads to the first honours of the state. 1, In a 
monarchy, which refers every object to the per- 
son of tlie prince, tJie care and ceremonies of 
the palace form the most respectable depart- 
ment. The CvTopalata,^^ so illustrious in the 
age of Justinian, was supplanted by the Froto^ 
vestiarc, whose primitive functions were limited 
to the custody of the wardrobe. From thence 
bis jurisdiction was extended over the numerous 
menials of pomp and luxury ; and he presided 
with his silver wand at the public and private 
audience. 2. In tlie ancient system of Con- 
stantine, the name of Logothete, or accountant, 
was applied to the receivers of the finances: the 
principal officers were distinguished as the Lo- 
gothetes of the domain, of the posts, the army, 
the private and public treasure; and the great 
Logothele, the supreme guardian of the laws 
and revenues, is compared with the chancellor 
of the Latin monarchies.-'- His discerning eye 
pervaded the civil administration; and he was 
assisted, in due subordination, by the eparch or 
praefect of the city, the first secretary, and the 
keepers of the privy seal, the archives, and the 
red or purple ink which was reserved for the 
^Kicred signature of the emperor alone. 4 3 'j'he 
introductor and interpreter of foreign ambas- 
sadors were the great Chiaass'^'^ and the l)raao~ 
7nan,^^ two names of Turkish origin, and which 
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are still familiar to the Sublime Porte. 3. From 
the humble style and service of guards, the 
Domestics inscn*>ibly rose to the station of ge- 
nerals ; the military themes of the East and 
West, the legions of Europe and Asia, were 
often divided, till the great Domestic was finally 
invested with the universal and absolute com- 
mand of the land forces. The Protostratory in 
his original functions, was the assistant of the 
emperor when he mounted on horsel>ack : he 
gradually became the lieutenant of the great 
Domestic in the field ; and his jurisdiction 
extended over the stables, the cavalry, and the 
royal train of hunting and hawking. The Stra~ 
topedarch was the great judge of the camp; the 
Protospathaire commanded the guards; the Co«- 
stable,^'^ the great ^Dteriarchy and the Acolpth, 
were the separate chiefs of the Franks, the bar- 
barians, and the Varangi, or English, the mer- 
cenary strangers, who, in the decay of the 
national spirit, formed the nerve of the Byzan- 
tine armies. 4. The naval powers were under 
the command of the great Duke ; in his absence 
they obeyed the sreat Drungaire of the fleet: 
and, in his place, the Emir, or admiral, a name 
of Saracen extraction,'*^ but which has been 
naturalised in all the modern languages of 
Europe. Of these officers, and of many more 
whom it would be useless to enumerate, the 
civil and military hierarchy was framed. Their 
honours and emoluments, their dress and titles, 
their mutual salutations and respective pre-emi- 
nence, were balanced with more exquisite labour 
than would have fixed the constitution of a free 
people ; and the code was almost perfect when 
this baseless fabric, the monument of pride and 
servitude, was for ever buried in the ruins of 
the empire. *8 

Ador..,.,. of The most lofty titles, and the 

the emperor, most humble postures, whlcii devo- 
tion has applied to the Supreme Being, have 
been prostituted by flattery and fear to creatures 
of the saine nature with ourselves. The mode 
of adoration , of falling prostrate on the ground, 
and kis-ing the feet of the emperor, was bor- 
rowed by Diocktian from I’ersian servitude ; 
but it was continued and aggravated till the la-.t 
age of the Greek monarchy. Excepting i>nly 
on Sundays, when it was waved, from a motive 
of religious pride, this hiiniiliatiiig reverence 
was exacted from all who entered the royal 
presence, from the princes invested with tJje 
iliadem and puqile, and fioin the ambassadors 
who represented their independent sovereigns, 
the caliphs of Asia, Egypt, or Spain, the kings 
of France and It.dy, and the Latin emperors of 
ancient Rome. In his transactions of business, 
Liutprand, bishop of Cremona, asserted the 

if] K-’t’oer- ivXo., or x'-vrrirravXo^, a rommtion from the Latin 
Comes sttiiiili, or the Frem h l nnnet ili e In a miuury sense, it 
wA. ii-.ed li) the Ureeks in the xuh tenturj, at lea^t ai> earW as in 
France. 

17 It directly borrouttl from the Normans- In the xiith 
century, Gianjione ret-kom the admiral of Sicily among the great 
otEcers. 
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free spirit of a Frank and the dignity of his 
master Otho. Yet his sincerity can- Beception of 
not disguise the abasement of his amhaswidors. 
first audience. When he approached the throne, 
the birds of the golden tree began to warble 
their notes, which were accompanied by the 
roarings of the two lions of gold. With his 
two companions Liutprand was compelled to 
bow and to fall prostrate ; and thrice he touched 
the ground with his forehead. He arose; but 
in the short interval, the throne had been hoisted 
by an engine from the floor to the cieling, the 
Imperial figure appeared in new and more 
gorgeous apparel, and the interview was con- 
cluded in haughty and majestic silence. In 
this honest and curious narrative the bishop of 
Cremona represents the ceremonies of the By- 
zantine court, which are still practised in the 
Sublime Forte, and which were preserved in 
the last age by the dukes of Muscovy or Russia. 
After a long journey by the sea and land, from 
Venice to Constantinople, the amliassador halted 
at the golden gate, till he was conducted by the 
formal officers to the hospitable palace prepared 
for bis reception ; but this palace was a prison, 
and his jealous keepers prohibited all social 
intercourse either with strangers or natives. At 
his first audience, he ofiered the gifts of his 
master, slaves, and golden v'ases, and costly 
armour. The ostentatious payment of the of- 
ficers and troops displayed before his eyes tlie 
riches of the empire : he was entertained at a 
royal banquet,^! in which the ambassadors of 
the nations were marslialled by the esteem or 
contempt of the Greeks : from his own table, 
the emperor, as the most signal favour, sent the 
plates which he had tasted ; and his favourites 
were dismissed with a robe of honour. '>2 fn 
the morning and evening of each day, his civil 
and military servants attended their duty in the 
palace ; their labour was repaid by the sight, 
perliaps by the smile, of their lord ; his com- 
mands were signified by a nod or a sign . but 
all earthly greatness stood silent and submissive 
in his presence. In his regular or ^ 

extraordinary processions through ■’> ■.'■viu'itiyiw. 
the capital, he unveiled his person to the public 
view, tfie rites of policy vvere connected with 
tliose of religion, and Iiis visits to tlie principal 
churches were regulated liy the festivals of tiie 
Greek calendar. On the eve of these proces- 
sions, the gracious or devout intention of the 
monarch was proclaimed by the heralds. The 
streets vvere cleared and purified; the pavement 
was strewed with flowers; the most precious 
furniture, the gold and silver plate, and silken 
hangings, vvere displayed from the windows and 
balconies, and a severe discijiline restrained and 
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cubits a little below the top. Two boys, naked, though cinctured 
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silenced the tumult of the populace. The 
march was opened by the military officers at 
the head of tlieir troops : they were foHoued in 
long order by the magistrates and ministers of 
the civil government ; the person of the emperor 
w as guarded by his eunuchs and domestics, and 
at the church door he was solemnly received by 
the patriarch and his clergy. The task of ap- 
plause was not abandoned to the rude and 
spontaneous voices of the crowd. The most 
convenient stations were o- cupied by the bands 
of the blue and green fs jtions of the circus; 
and their furious conflicts, which had shaken 
the capital, were insensibly sunk to an emula- 
tion of servitude. From either side they echoed 
in responsive melody tlie praises of the emperor ; 
their poets and musicians directed the choir, and 
long life ^3 and victory were the liurden of every 
song. The same acclamations \%ere performed 
at the audience, tlie banquet, and the church ; 
and as an evidence of boundless sway, they 
were repeated in the Latin, ’+ Gotliic, Persian, 
French, and even English language,^’ by tlie 
mercenaries who sustained the real or fictitious 
character of those nations. By the pen of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, tliis science of form 
and flattery has been reduced into a pompous 
and trifling volume, which the vanity of suc- 
ceeding times might enrich with an ample sup- 
plement. Yet the calmer reflection of a prince 
would surely suggest, that the same acclamations 
were applied to every character and every reign: 
and if lie Iiad risen from a private rank, he 
might remember, tliat liis own voice had been 
the loudest and most eager in applause, at the 
verj' moment when lie envied the fortune, or 
conspired against tlie life, of hi-' prcdcctssur.^" 
Marmaeof N’ortlu of the 

thfc(.n..>'r 5 nations, savs Con>'tantine, witliout 

■with turn«n „ . , . 

nations. faith or tame, v\cre ambitious ot 
mingling their blood with tlie blooil of the 
Ca-'^vars, hy their marriage wiili a royal virain, 
or l)y the nuptials of their daughters v\ith a 
Roman prince. The aged monarch, in Ids in- 
structions to his son, reveals the secret maxims ; 
of policy and pride ; and suggests tlie most 
decent rea.sons for refusing these insolent and 
unreasonable demands. Every animal, says tlie 
discreet emperor, is prompted by nature to seek 
a mate among the animals of his own species; 
and the human species is divided into various 
tribes, by the distinction of language, religion, 
and manners. A just regard to tlie purity of 
descent preserves tlie harinony of public ami 
private life; but the mixture of foreign blmid 
is the fruitful source of disorder and discord. 
Such had evei been the opinion and practice 
of the sage Romans; their jurisjirudence pro- 

.S" IS PXj.l.iirpd lir OV^lin-C-T Dneangp, 

Gloss. (irfTC tom. 1 }i. 

.SI K<uvrTf^,fifT .icov; SfTrp'yfu — "jj iTK 

r;t fxiixikrot; aitocO prPJIl.>n. C 7 » p 'ilo • 
Thp want of the Linn V, obiiged the Greek-, to eni]>JoT their , nor 
do thev recard .juantity Till he re* oliectetl the true langt.ap:', theae 
itranjie <iertences niichl puzzle .a professor 

bSl f5jp.*yyot t/ZTO. TT-V irrirpi^t. y\tua<J'X1 Kat OVTOi, Y'yow IwXtur-rt 

woXvxjjot.fovff. (('(xlir p- y<' > I ftisli he had preserved tlie wonls. 


xnatioos, pas&uu, not. ‘io, <Scc. ; the factiutu iiippvdrun:.e, p t < 7 — 


scribed the marriage of a citizen and a stranger : 
in the days of freedom and virtue, a senator 
would have scorned to match his daughter with 
a king; the glory of Marc Antony was sullied 
by an Egyptian wife; and the emperor Titus 
was compelled, by popular censure, to dismiss 
j with reluctance the reluctant Berenice. This 
perpetual interdict w as ratified by the fabulous 
sanction of the great Constantine. The ambas- 
sadors of tJie nations, more especially of the 
unbelieving nations, w’ere solemnly admonished, 
that such strange alliances had been condemned 
by the founder of the church and 
city. The irrevocable law was ot(-t>ii;»tantme. 
inscribed on the altar of St. Sophia ; and the 
impious prince who should stain the majesty of 
the purple was excluded from the civil and 
ecclesiastical communion of the Romans. If 
the ambassadors were instructed by any false 
bietliren in the Byzantine historj', they might 
produce three memorable examples of the vio- 
lation of this imaginary law ; the marriage of 
Leo, or rather of his father, Constantine the 
Fourth, with the daughter of the king of the 
Chozars, the nuptials of the grand-daughter of 
Romanus with a Bulgarian prince, and the 
union of Bertha of France or Italy with young 
Romanus, the son of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus himself. To these objections three an- 
swers were prepared, which solved the difficulty 
and established the law. I. The ^ first ex 
deed and the guilt of Constantine cepuon. 
Copronymus wore acknowledged, a. 11.733. 
Tlie Isaurian heretic, who sullied the baptismal 
font, and declared war against the holy images, 
had indeed embraced a barbarian wife. By this 
iiipious alliance he accomplished the measure of 
Iiis crimes, and was devoted to the just censure 
of the church and of posterity, il. xhescrond. 
Rouiamis could not be alleged as 
a legitimate emperor; he was a plebeian 
Usurper, Ignorant of the laws, and regardless of 
the honour, of the monarchy. His son Cliris- 
topher, the fatlier of the bride, was the third in 
rank in the college of princes, at once the sub- 
ject and the accomplice of a rebellious parent. 
The Bulgarians were sincere and devout Chris- 
tians; and the safety of the empire, with the 
redemption of many thousand captives, de- 
pended on tin’s preposterous alliance. Yet no 
consideration could dispense from the law of 
Constantine : tlie clergy, the senate, and the 
people, disapproved the conduct of Romanus; 
and he was reproached, both in liis life and 
death, as the author of the public disgrace. 
HI. I'or the marriage of bis own Then, mi. 
son with the daughter of Hugo a.d. yi3. 
king of Italy, a more honourable defence is 

%1J. not *1- ‘*3. fitr. : the r„‘Jiir tran-e*. p not 111., vint’ce, 

p.'zIT rot. I'l*! tiiwi h itiorr 'nfMniuiUtiii •*. s;..itteTtxl ovi r the work. 

»7 Kt pnvato (Khoni et iiuper in dictiiti n*iuv .tdui.Uio ( 'J avit. 
Hi»». 1 V>-> 

>^ Ihe xiiith chanter, de A(lniin-.*rjit'one Impeni. may be ex- 
plained and r*ctih«i n> the F.iin'lia' lH7anrii>a <.i In.* aiiKc. 

.Vi StijHitunjiie nefa> .hi^rpua vcnijunx >V iriii!, .^-neid, vni 
Yet thiv Ke'pnin wife wa> the dautthitr of a i,>iig Une of king<. 
Oiiid te mutant (say- Antorr in a private iett,-r to Ausu'-tu-.) an 
fjuotl reginam irifHi ^ 1 'tor mea e-t "'ll, ton m Auirii'f c t,*’ . \vtl 
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dareQ toceUhrate hi-, tnam tee eithoT » ith Ho!- in or Fir'i'toin riit-s. 

»" Rer.ni>etP invtus no-itun iiiri,)>it i-'iiKiMbs .n lito C 7 t 
Have 1 .iWrrtti e’«- where. ti,\t thi* G-wi>h w.a* at th-i tiiT,,; 

filtr vtar*. of age ^ 'I he jtidi<'i,.ui iWuit ha* uioat d.a*-retv;j 
suppeeastd buih her age and her comur* . 
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contrived by the wise Porphyrogenitus. Con- 
stantine, the great and holy, esteemed tlie 
fidelity and \alour of the Franks and his 
pro})hetIc spirit beheld the vision of their future 
greatness. They alone were excepted from the 
general proliibition : Hugo king of France 
was the lineal descendant of Charlemagne; 
and his daughter Bertha inherited the prero- 
gatives of her family and nation. The voice of 
truth and malice insensibly betrayed the fraud 
or error of the Imperial court. The patri- 
monial estate of Hugo was reduced from the 
monarchy of France to the simple county of 
Arles ; though it was not denied, that, in the 
confusion of the times, he had usurped the sove- 
reignty of Provence, and invaded the kingdom 
of Italy. His father was a private noble; and 
if Bertha derived her female descent from the 
Carlovingian line, every step was polluted with 
illegitimacy or vice. The grandmother of Hugo 
was the famous Valdrada, the concubine, rather 
than the wife, of the second Lothair; whose 
adultery, divorce, and second nuptials, had pro- 
voked against him the thunders of the Vatican. 
His mother, as she w'as styled, the great Bertha, 
was successively the wife of the count of Arles 
and of the marquis of Tuscany : I'rance and 
Italy were scandalised by her gallantries: and, 
till the age of threescore, her lovers, of every 
degree, were the zealous servants of her ambi- 
tion. The example of maternal incontinence 
was copied by the king of Italy; and the three 
favourite concubines of Hugo were decorated 
with the classic names of Venus, Juno, and 
Semele.63 The daughter of Venus was granted 
to the solicitations of the Byzantine court : her 
name of Bertha was changed to that of £u- 
doxia ; and she was wedded, or rather betrothed, 
to young Romanus, the future heir of the 
empire of the East. The consummation of this 
foreign alliance was suspended by the tender 
age of the two parties ; and, at the end of five 
years, the union was dissolved by the death of 
the virgin spouse. The second wife of the 
emperor Romanus was. a maiden of plelieian, 
but of Roman, birth ; and their two daughters, 
Theophano and Anne, were given in marri.j're 
Choof-;..- earth. The 

onny_ eldest was bestowed, as the pledge 
• ‘ of peace, on the eldest son of the 

great Otho, who had solicited this alliance with 
arms and embassies. It might legally be ques- 
tioned how far a Saxon w’as entitled to the pri- 
vilege of the French nation : but every scruple 
W’as silenced by the fame and pietv of a hero 
who had restored the empire of the West. 


After the death of her father-in-law and hus- 
band, Theophano goveriu.d Rome, Italy, and 
Germany, during the minority of her son, the 
third Otho; and the Latins ha\e praKed the 
virtues of an empress, who sacrificed to a 
superior duty the remembrance of her coun- 
try. In the nuptials of her sister Anne, 
every prejudice was lo^t, and every consider- 
ation of dignity was superseded, by the stronger 
argument of necessity and fear. \ 

Pagan of the North. Wolodomir, 
great prince of Russia, aspired to 
a daughter of the Roman purple; and his 
claim was enforced by the threats of war, the 
promise of conversion, and the offer of a 
pow’crful succour against a domestic rebel. A 
victim of her religion and country, the Grecian 
princess was torn from the palace of her fathers, 
and condemned to a savage reign and an hope- 
less exile on the banks of the Borysthenes, or 
in the neighbourhood of the polar circle.^^ 
Yet the marriage of Anne was fortunate and 
fruitful : the daughter of her grandson Jero- 
slaus was recommended by her Imperial de- 
scent; and the king of France, Henry I., sought 
a wife on the last borders of Europe and 
Christendom.^^ 

In the Byzantine palace, the em- 
peror was tlie first slave of the cere- poorer, 

monies which lie imposed, of the rigid forms 
which regulated each word and gesture, besieged 
him in the palace, and violated the leisure of 
his rural solitude. But the lives and fortunes 
of millions hung on his arbitrary will ; and the 
firmest minds, superior to the allurements of 
pomp and luxury, may be seduced by the more 
active pleasure of commanding their equals. 
The legislative and executive powers were cen- 
tered in the person of the monarch, and the last 
remains of the authority of the senate were finally 
eradicated by Leo the philosopher. A lethargy 
of servitude had benumbed the minds of the 
Greeks : in the wildest tumults of rebellion 
they never aspired to the idea of a free constitu- 
tion ; and tlie private character of the prince was 
the only source and measure of their public hap- 
piness. Superstition rivetted their chains ; in the 
church of St. Sophia ho was solemnly crowned 
by the patiiarch; at the foot of the altar, 
they pledged their passive and unconditional 
obedience to his government and family. On 
his side he engaged to abstain as Coronation 
much as possible from the capital 
punishments of death and mutilation; his or- 
thodox creed was subscribed with his own hand, 
and he promised to obey the decrees of the seven 


61 Constanttne was made to praise the fyytvrc.t and of 

the Frinks, with whom ho i laimed a pn\ Ue a-d pulilic alhano*. 
The French wriiers 'Isaac Cavaulwn in Deditat PohLii) are hiehlr 
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synods, and the canons of the holy church. 
Ihit the assurance of mercy was loose and inde- 
finite . he suore, not to his people, but to an in- 
'rnsible judge, and except in the inexpiable guilt 
of heresy, the ministers of licaven were always 
prepared to preach the indefeasible right, and to 
absolve tiie venial transgressions, of their sove- 
reign. The Greek ecclesiastics were themselves 
tlie subjects of the civil magistrate; at the nod 
of a tyrant the bishops were created, or trans- 
ferred, or deposed, or punished with an igno- 
minious death : whatever might be their w'calth 
or influence, tliey could never succeed like the 
Latin clergy in the establishment of an inde- 
pendent republic ; and the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople condemned, what he secretly envied, 
the temporal greatness of his Roman brother. 
Yet the exercise of boundless despotism is hap- 
pily checked by the lavvs^f nature and necessity. 
In proj)ortion to his wisdom and virtue, the 
master of an empire is confined to the patli of 
his sacred and laborious duty. In proi)ortion 
to his vice and folly, he drops the sceptre too 
weighty for his hands ; and the motions of tlie 
rojal image are ruled by the imperceptible 
thread of some minister or favourite, who under- 
takes for his private interest to exercise the task 
of the public oppression. In some fatal mo- 
ment, the most absolute monarch may dread the 
reason or the caprice of a nation of slaves j and 
experience has proved, that whatever is gained 
in the extent, is lost in the safety and solidity, of 
regal power. 

Military force Whatever titles a despot may 
the^ssaracens? assume, whatever claims he may 
a«d the Frank,, assert, it is on the sword that he 
must ultimately depend to guard him against 
his foreign and domestic enemies. From the 
age of Charlemagne to that of the Cru'^ades, the 
world (for 1 overlook the remote monarchy of 
Cliiua) vvas occupied and disputed by the tliree 
great empires or nations of the Greeks, the Sa- 
racens, and the Franks. Their military strength 
may be ascertained by a comparison of their cou- 
rage, their arts and riches, and their obeiliencc 
to a supreme head, who might call into action 
all the energies of the state. The Greeks, far 
inferior to their rivals in the first, were supe- 
rior to the Franks, and at least equal to the Sa- 
racens, in the second and third of these warlike 
qualifications. 

XavT of the The wealth of the Greeks enabled 

Oreeio. them to purchase the service of the 
poorer nations, and to maintain a naval power 
fur the protection of tlieir coasts and the annoy- 
ance of their enemies.'^'' A commerce of mutual 
benefit exchanged the gold of Constantinople 

fiS Codinus {fie Offii r. xvii ji. I?'"*, 121.' uWe*? an nlea of this 
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71 The xixth chapter of the Tacbcs c€ Leo (Meun. Opera, tom. vi. 


for the blood of the Sclavonians and Turks, the 
Rulgariiins and Russians ; their valour contri- 
buted to the victories of Nicephorus and Zi- 
misces; an<l if an hostile people pressed too 
closely on the frontier, they were recalled to the 
defence of their country, and the desire of peace, 
by the well-managed attack of a more distant 
tribe.7^ The command of the Mediterranean, 
from the mouth of the Tanais to the columns of 
Hercules, was aluays claimed, and often pos- 
sessed, by the successors of Constantine. Their 
capital w’as filled with naval stores and dexterous 
artificers ; the situation of Greece and Asia, the 
long coasts, deep gulfs, and numerous islands, 
accustomed their subjects to the exercise of na- 
vigation; and the trade of \'enice and Amalfi 
supplied a nursery of seamen to tiie Imperial 
fleet.”! Since the time of the Peloponnesian 
and Punic w ars, the sphere of action had not 
been enlarged ; and the science of naval archi- 
tecture appears to have declined. The art of 
constructing those stupendous machines which 
ilisplaj cd three, or six, or ten, ranges of oars, 
fixing above, or falling behind, each other, was 
unknown to the ship-builders of Constantinople, 
as well as to the mechanicians of modern davs."^ 
The Z)ronio7ieSf'^ or light galleys of the Byzan- 
tine empire, were content with two tier of 
oars ; each tier was composed of five and twenty 
benches ; and two rowers were seated on each 
bench, who plied their oars on either side of the 
vessel. To these we must add the captain or 
centurion, who, in time of action, stood erect 
with his armour-bearer on the poop, two steers- 
men at the helm, and two officers at the prow, 
the one to manage the anchor, the other to point 
and play against the enemy the tube of liquid 
fire. The wliole crew, as in the infancy of the 
art, perfomu.d the double service of mariners 
and soldiers ; they were provided with defensive 
and offensive annx, with bows and arrows, which 
they used from the uj)per deck, with long pikes, 
which they pushed through the portholes of the 
lower tier. Sometimes indeed the ships of war 
wore of a larger and more solid construction; 
and the labours of combat and navigation were 
more regularly divided between seventy soldiers 
and two hundred and thirty mariners. But for 
the most part they were of the light and ma- 
nageable size ; and as the cape of !Malea in 
Peloponnesus was still clothed with its ancient 
terrors, an Imperial fleet was transported five 
miles over land across the Isthmus of Corinth.”! 
The principles of maritime tactics had iu)t un- 
dergone any change since the time of Thucy- 
dides : a squadron of galleys still advanced in 
a crescent, charged to tiie front, and strove to 
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impel their sharp beaks against the feeble sides of 
their antagonists. A machine for casting stones 
and darts was built of strong timbers in the 
midst of the deck ; and the operation of boarding 
was effected by a crane that hoisted baskets of 
armed men. Tiie language of signals, so clear 
and copious in the naval grammar of the mo- 
derns, was imperfectly expressed by the various 
positions and colours of a commanding flag. In 
the darkness of the night the same orders to 
chase, to attack, to halt, to retreat, to break, to 
form, were conveyed by the lights of the leading 
galley. By land, the iire-signals were repeated 
from one mountain to another ; a chain of eight 
stations commanded a space of live hundred 
miles ; and Constantinople in a few hours was 
apprised of the hostile motions of the Saracens 
of Tarsus. Some estimate may be formed of 
the power of the Greek emperors, by the curious 
and minute detail of the armament which was 
prepared for the reduction of Crete. A fleet of 
one hundred and twelve galleys, and seventy-five 
vessels of the Pamphylian style, was erjuipped 
in the capital, the islands of the >Egean Sea, and 
the sea-ports of Asia, ^Macedonia, and Greece. 
It carried thirty-four thousand mariners, seven 
thousand three hundred and forty soldiers, seven 
hundred Russians, and five thousand and eighty- 
seven IVIardaites, whose fathers had been trans- 
planted from the mountains of Libanus. Their 
pay, most probaby of a month, was computed at 
thirty-four centenaries of gold, about one iiun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand pounds sterling. 
Our fancy is bewildered by the endless recapitu- 
lation of arms and engines, of clothes and linen, 
of bread for the men and forage for the horses, 
and of stores and utensils of every description* 
inadequate to the conquest of a petty island, but 
amply sufficient for the establishment of a fiou- 
rishing colony. 

Tacriesand invention of the Greek fire 

rtara^of did not, like that of gunpowder, 
produce a total revolution in the art 
of war. To tlic^e liquid combustibles the city 
and empire of Cemstantine owed their deliver- 
ance; and they were employed in sieges and 
sea-fights with terrible eflect. But they were 
either less improved, or less susceptible of im- 
provement : the engines of antiquity', the cata- 
pult®, balist®, and battering-rams, were still of 
most frequent and powerful use in the attack 
and defence of fortifications ; nor was tlie deci- 
sion of battles reduced to the quick and heavy 
Jirg of a line of infantry', whom it were fruitless 
to protect with armour against a similar fire of 
their enemies. Steel and iron were still ihe 
common instruments of destruction and safety ; 

75 The fontinuator of Thei^hAnes (I it n. 122. ) nam*^ the 
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and the helmets, cuirasses, and shields, of the 
tentli century did not, either in form or substance, 
essentially differ from those which had covered 
the companions of Alexander or Achilles. "7 But 
instead of accustoming the modern Greeks, like 
the legionaries of old, to the constant and easy 
use of this salutary weight, their armour was 
laid aside in light chariots, which followed the 
march, till, on the approach of an enemy, they 
resumed with haste and reluctance the unusual 
encumbrance. Their offensive weapons con- 
sisted of swords, battle-axes, and spears ; but 
the Macedonian pike was shortened a fourth of 
its length, and reduced to the more convenient 
measure of twelve cubits or feet. The sharpness 
of the Scythian and Arabian arrows had been 
severely felt ; and the emperors lament the decay 
of archery as a cause of the public misfortunes, 
and recommend, as an advice, and a command, 
that the military youth, till the age of forty, 
should assiduously practise the exercise of the 
bow.78 The bands, or regiments, were usually 
three hundred strong ; and, as a medium between 
the extremes of four and sixteen, the foot-soldiers 
of Leo and Constantine were formed eight deep ; 
but the cavalry charged in four ranks, from the 
reasonable consideration, that the weight of the 
front could not be increased by any pressure of 
the hindmost horses. If the ranks of the infantry 
or cavalry were sometimes doubled, this cautious 
array betrayed a secret distrust of the courage of 
the troops, whose numbers might swell the ap- 
pearance of the line, but of whom only a chosen 
band would dare to encounter the spears and 
swords of the barbarians. The order of battle 
must have varied according to the ground, the 
object, and the adversary ; but their ordinary dis- 
position, in two lines and a reserve, presented a 
succession of hopes and resources most agreeable 
to the temper as well as the judgment of the 
Greeks. 'S In case of a repulse, the first line fell 
back into the intervals of the second ; and the re- 
serv'e, breaking into two divisions, wheeled round 
the flanks to improve the victory or cover the 
retreat. Whatever authority could enact was 
accomplished, at least in theory, by the camps 
and marches, the exercises and e5olutions, the 
edicts and books, of the Byzantine monarch. 

hatever art could produce from the forge, the 
loom, or the laboratorj', was abundantly supplied 
by the riches of the prince, and the industry of 
his numerous workmen. But neither autho- 
rity nor art could frame the most important 
machine, the soldier himself ; and if the ceremo~‘ 
mes of Constantine always suppose the safe and 
triumphal return of the emperor, his tactics 
seldom soar above the means of escaping a 

6w\uxrBo~, and wvot m the Tactics of Leo, with the cor* 

lespondme m iliose of Constantine- 

7S Th^ ob-ene, yap rofe-ij wai/TvXiuf ap€X-nB€i^m; - • . n'TO.C 
ra TTo^a wv tuuSs a^,i.\p,ara. ytvterSat (Leo, Tactic, p. .'’>61. 
Constantin, p- ISIS >. Vet surh were not the maxims of the Oreeka 
and Kvanans, who despised the loose and distant practice of archery- 
71^ Compare the passages of the TacUcs, p. 6o‘J. and 721. and the 
xjith with the xviiitn chapter. 

)MJ In the preface to his Tactics, very freely deplores the loM of 
discipline and the calamities of the times, and repeats, without scruple 
(Pro^. p 5.37.), the reproaches of a^cXrMi, arafta, o«e- 

Xta, &c. ; nor does it appear that the same censures were less deserved 
m the next generation by die disciples of Constantine. 

61 See in the Ceremonial (I- u. c. 19 p. S-'iS.) the form of the em- 
penr'3 tramplme on the necks of the caphve Saracens, while the 
singos chanted “ Thou hast made my enenues my footstool 2 ” and 
the people shouted forty times the kyne eleiaon. 
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defeat, and procrastinating the war.''''^ Not- 
M'itlistandiug some transient success, the Greeks 
were sunk in their own esteem and tliat of their 
neiglibours. A cold liand and a lotjuacious 
tongue was the vulgar description of the nation: 
the author of the tactics was besieged in his 
capital ; and the last of the barbarians, who 
trembled at the name of the Saracens, or Franks, 
could proudly exhibit the medals of gold and 
sil'.er wfjich they had extorted from tlie feeble 
sovereign of Constantinople. "What spirit their 
government and character denied, might have 
been inspired in some degree by tlie influence of 
religion ; but the religion of tlie Greeks could 
only teach them to suffer and to yield. The 
emperor Nicephorus, w ho restored for a moment 
the discipline and glory of the Roman name, 
was desirous of bestow ing the honours of mar- 
tyrdom on the Cliristians who lost their lives in 
an lioly war against the infidels. Rut this 
political law was defeated !»} tlie opposition of 
the patriarch, tlie bislio[)s, and tlie principal 
senators: and they strenuou''ly urged the canons 
of St. Basil, that all who were polluted by the 
bloody trade of a soldier, should be separated, 
during three years, from the communion of the 
faithful. 

Ch-ricterand Tl'ese scruples of thc Grcc'ks 
taaicsofthe have been compared with the tears 
Sarawns. primitive Moslems wlien 

they were held back from battle ; and this con- 
trast of base superstition and liigh-spirited ontliif- 
siasm unfolds to a philosophic eye the history of 
the rival nations. Thc subjects of the last caliphs 
had undoubtedly degenerated from thc zeal and 
faith of the companions oftiie propliet. Yet tlieir 
martial creed still represented tlie Deity as the 
author of war;’?’ the \ital though latent s])aik 
of fanaticism still glowed in the heart of liieir 
religion, and among the Saracens who dwelt on 
the Christian borders if was frequently rekindled 
to a lively and acti\e flame. Their reguhir 
force was formed of the \..ljant slaves who had 
been educated to guard tlie person and accom- 
pany the standard of their lord ; but the IMu->ul- 
man people of Syria and Cilicia, of Africa and 
Spain, was awakened by the trumpet which 
proclaimed an holy war against the infidels, 
Tlie rich were ambitious of death or victory in 
the cause of God ; the jioor were allurcil by the 
hopes of plunder ; aiul the ohi, the infirm, and 
the women, assumed their share of meritorious 
service by sending their substitutes, v^it!l arms 
and horses, into the field. These ollensive ami 
defensive anns were similar in strength and 
temper to those of thc Romans, whom they f.m 
excelled in tiie in.inagement of the lioise and 
the bow : the m^^^y silver of their belts, their 


!>ridlcs, and tlieir swords, displayed the magnifi- 
cence tif a prosperous nation, and, except some 
l)Iack aichers of the South, the Arabs disdained 
the naked bravery of their ancestors. Instead 
of wagons, they v\ere attended by a long train 
of camels, mules, and asse's ; the multitude of 
these animals, vvliom they bedecked with flags 
and streamers, appeared to swell the pomp and 
magnitude of their host ; and the horses of thc 
enemy w'cre often disordered liy tlie uncouth 
figure and odious smell of the camels of tlic 
East. Invincible by their patience of thirst 
and heat, their spirits were frozen by a winter’s 
cold, and the consciousness of their projieiisity 
to sleep exacted the most rigorous precautions 
against the surprises of the night. Their order 
of battle was a long square of two deep and 
‘jolid lines ; tlie first of archers, the second of 
cavalry. In their engagements by sea and land, 
they sustained witli patient firmness the furv of 
the attack, and seldom advaiiced to tlie ciiargc 
till they could discern aiid oppress the lassitude 
of their foes. Rut if they were repulsed and 
broken, they knew- not how to rally or renew 
the combat; and their dismay was lieightencd 
by the superstitious, prejudice, tliat God had 
declared himself on the side of their enemies. 
Tlic decline and fall of the caliphs countenanced 
tins fearful opinion ; nor were there wanting, 
among the Mahometans and Christians, some ob- 
scure prophecies 8^ which prognosticated their al- 
ternate defeats. The unity of the Arabian empire 
was dissolved, but the independent fragments 
were equal to populous and powerful kingdoms; 
and in their naval and military armaments, an 
emir of .\lcpJ^o or Tunis might command no des- 
picable fund of skill and industry and treasure. 
In their tran^^actions of peace and war with the 
Saracens, the princes of Con^tant^nopIe too 
often felt that tho^e barbarians had nothing 
barbarous in their discipline ; and that if they 
were destitute of original genius, they had been 
endowed with a quick spirit of curiosity and 
imitation. The model v\as indeed more perfect 
than the copy : their ships, and engines, and 
fortifications, were of a less skilful construction ; 
and they confess, vsithout shame, that the same 
God who has given a tongue to the Arabians, 
had more nicely fashioned the hands of the 
Chinese, and tlie head-, of the Gretks.^7 

A name of some German tribes t].<' F ranks 
between the Hhirie and tlie W’eser Lamis. 
had spread its victorious influence over tiic 
greatest pait of Gaul, («erinany, and Italy; 
and the loinmon appellation of Fkanks'''' w.is 
applied by the Greeks and .\rabi.ins to the 
Christians of the I.atin tluirch, the nations of 
the West, wIk) stretched bevond l/it ir know- 
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K(l;^e to tliu shojos of tJie Atluitic Ocorin. 

va-.t li,ul htcu iij-'( iitii and iiiutc-d h\ 

the M>ui (»f CiiAi ii ; but tiie tlhision aiul 

licuLiiLi.icy of iii'« race jiooii auniliiiattil tho 
Iiuj)^iial possoi, which would lia\e uvallccl tlic* 

t)l‘ 1>\ /aiitiuui, and rc‘\ eniicd tiie 
iiilic'> of the Chu-sliau name. The enemies no 
longer feared, nor could the subjects an\ ioni>;er 
trust, the applicaliou of a public revenue, the 
labours of ti ade and matudactures in tlie mili- 
tary service, the iiuituai aiil of provinces and 
armies, aiul the na\,il stju.uhous vAdth were 
Ve;julaiiv staliotietl tioui the iiioutli i^f tiie idbe 
tv) that of the ’l’\ber. Iii liie be^iimin^; ot‘ the 
tentli centuiy, the f.uuily of Ch.ulemai^ue h.al 
almost di'>appe.U'e<l ; hi^ niouarcliv was biokeii 
into many hostde aiul iiulependei.t sl.ile-^ ; the 
ieij:.i! tiile wa-v ti-'->umed bv the mo-.t ambitious 
chut'-.; their revolt was iniit<itnl iii a Ivintr sub- 
oidinativm vif an.ircliy and discoKl ; and tlie 
nobles of every piovince di-'Obeved their Mive- 
reign, oppressetl tlieir va'.suls, and exerci'-ed 
perpetual hostilities ag.unst tlieir eijuaU and 
neighbours. Their private wais, which over- 
turned the fabiic of governnunt, fomented the 
martial spirit of the nation. In the system of 
nuulcrn Etiiope, tlie powei of the swoid is pos- 
sesseil, at lea'.t in fav.t, t*y five or six mighty 
potentates; their opei.diour are coiuluctevl on a 
distant fioniier, hy an oulei of in..n who ilevote 
tlieir lives to the sludv and piactiee of ilie 
military art ; the rest of the countiy and com- 
munity enjoys in the midst of war the tran- 
ipullity of peace, aiul is only made sensible of 
the cliange by the aggravativin or decrease of 
the public taxes. In the disoideri# of the tenth 
and eleventh centurivs, every pea-ant was a 
scfldier, and every village a foitification ; each 
wood or valley was a scene of murder and ra- 
pine; and the lords of eacii castle were com- 
pelled to assume the tlianvctcr of piu-cc-s and 
warriors. I’o their own conM_u- .md ptfuv. 
they holdlv fiu-tid for the '.ifctv v>f thv.ir f.imiiv, 
the piotv.ci.<)'. .-f the.r l.uui'. a i.l the uvenge v*f 
tlvii iijiii.v-, Uni, hhi i!.e I o.i.ji... iva--. vf .1 
l.H_;ei xl/v , I j',_s u Uv. l.>o a, t f.i t j 
pi i\ liege ol’ 1 1-. U li ' . V V 1 ' . 1 . ' j It . 4 - f, y. 

n.ind <uid boiU w . , . u !,.c. r . p-. - 

of dan;.L r aiul iiv I i i i , v - . . , ’ , - i 

sun It u fused ro u . I . f . , I ,,u,. j . f. . . I 

an V. uemy , a.ui. !■ U • 1 v! u , u . ■ . 

gu.utli in V a.e ul 1.,.' i i-’. t . i. , j ,v, 

o -tiauied ri;e .lud- i u \ nf { ,. ’ « L. i .. 
<ia_\s ot t< ud.d auu-' v, f! v. j- uu 
agiuu'ruit- aoil ail i<.- ,i n.Ut tuv 

Weapon-, of i*liuhhh .! . riu i.v ... i f.ii . v e n it, on , 
oflJSii and ,1 >,.vUlv v.tu .UMUi-uild 

or c<)inip*v<!, an<i t.iv b,dop vi.o vviUm., j 
his rii.fie toi' ,ui w.i-. li ou' fou ii}, 

m^vvlbv the i,'an.,v.rs . f the imu-. li.an hv t.'.e 
ouligaiion of hi- t. hiiu . ' ’ 

r r I h 'P V'-.n t . r . i- I .• j ' . H ' 

S'. \ ( u. ' hi,, i . .. - ... f . - 

' ' ' • . • . ‘ > r -T • I - 

-iful J » t. • ... ,r 

and Ttf - ■ . . . t .. .. lU . 

.•t In thr'xT. „ f . , . . 

irixi..4;cs L.> vrj.,. ,v..j U'k i-.Jt.irj.. t L.s ^ 


Tlie love <»f freedom and of arms ri'm.h-i. o-r 

was flit, with lOiiscioiis p.idv. hy ‘su t ■ , 

the Flanks themsih L's, and i- olisvived bv the 
(ireeks witJi some degiee (jf aiua/cnient and 
teiioi. *• 'File Flanks,’ sa\ s the emperor Con- 
stantine, aie hidd aiul vali.mt to the veige of 
“teiiuiitv'; and their ilauntless s])Ijit is sup- 
“ p«)ited I)V the conieinjtt of tlanger and dciitli. 

111 the field and ifi elose onset, they picss to the 
“ fiont, and lusli lieadiong ii^^aiust the enemv, 
witliont ilne.Uiig to eonijiute either his num- 
hers or tluir own. Their ranks are finineil 
by t!ie linn conneetions of consangtdnlty 
‘‘ iuul fiiciulship; and tiielr inaitial deeds aie 
piomptcd by the desire oi'saving or levenging 
their dealest lompanious. In tlieir eves, a 
*• retie at is a shameful llight; and flight is 
indelible inf.iinv.”-" .V nation endowed with 
Stull high and intiepid spiilt. must have been 
secure of victory, it’ these advantages had not 
been counteibalaneed by mans weighty defects. 
The decay of llieii naval jiower left the Giccks 
and .Saiaeens in possession of the sea, for every 
puiposc of annoyance and supply. In the age 
wliieh piecedetl the institution of knighthood, 
the F'lanks were rude* and unskilful in the 
se 1 vice of cavalry ; '1 and in all pel ilous emer- 
gencies their wuiriois were so conscious of 
their ignorance, that they cliose to dismount 
funn their heuses ami fight on ftiot. Un- 
praetised in the Use of pikes, or of inissde 
vveapons, tliev were eiicninbeied by the length 
of iheii swokIs, the weight of tlieir armour, the 
magnitude of tiu-ir sliieiJs, and, if 1 may rejie.it 
the satiie of the meagre Greeks their un- 
wieldy inteinperanee. Their independent spiiit 
di-<lained the yoke of suboullnation, and aban- 
doned tile standard of their chief, if he attempted 
to keep till* field beyond the tenn of their sripn- 
latinn or service. On all sieles they vvere opv n 
to the snaies of an e-nerny. less Inave, but n cue 
aitful, than theiuseheH. Tfiey miglit be bribed, 
b*l the baibari.ms weie seiud; or surprised in 
tlie n-ght, hu they in.'uiii.reil the pieianiioiis of 
a ei.i'i el i.i.np I V nt oi \ i jil .nt s,. otiiu K. Tlic 
»>l a s I .ai. pa 11 i.xliausteil 

I tl .r h I'll ; ■ i’ 1 'a - . and the-\ sunk in 

b - M it fl'.a viaie.i'.' I'pi’ilite was ih-ap- 
, '..le-I Ml i -i.i’t'ly of wine and of 

bi I. ills i.,,i.,at.i of tile Flanks 

‘ ‘ ‘ V : ‘ ■ aa a,-:.. 11. .] .(lid local shade's, 

' • 1 i . uM , ' l.v- t,i aeiiihnt, rather than 

’ ' A ■ : . bot uhuh weae \i-i!ile butii to na- 
' . ! d b» f'vn lemr-. An ,nnb.iss<i(ior )if 

t . _•. 0 v'. in the palace of Con- 

n 5 . that till' S.i'.-ms loidi! di-pute with 
s.'Kid-. b. tt. I I , ill with pvi;-., and flial they 
pivttii.d deatli to thi* di-Iu>lu)ur of 

t liiiiug thi.i I av ks to an v.i n.v. - It w.is the 
_d» «*y i.f fhj r,.ihs vif I’lai.'e. ihit, in tlieir 
IiUiiiMe tiwelhng', w.ir tuid rupine' were the 

I . I 4- t*. V' 'or* ..'.''-n >f ik a.ii-'iiul tu! 'i' 

1'. . '* I.. 

•' )' I., 1 r- - '• il - 1 X'.. 1 ..n ! .fri' 'P"‘’n 
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<),J\ pkasiiu-, tliL' ''Ilk I'.i'cuju’.tioiu ff thtir 
’i'l.L'N ailLc'ti-<l to <kii.U' tJ.f t!.o I im- 

qiR-t'-, tiio jioh'Iictl I'uiMur^, <j 1 the it.ik.u.-', 
\\ l.t>, in tl.L oi the (keek'> tLLni'CJ\L'', 

luul lU lu J .lU < 1 Tio!.! iliL libitiN Rii'l \.;loui oi 
t.he aiiLiLUt Loi..l)uiik ' ■ 

ii} the \'.Lll-kin!v\n Cilict of i\l- 

i LIU j>,^ suhji.-t-fs, fujiii lintaiii 

to Were cntitleil to tlio ii. uni- ami pjivi- 

IfLT'.s ot' ItoiiKiii-^, aiul tlicii n.itionai 
nii^ht fix Ills occasional or pciiiiancnt rcsnltiice 
in am ]>io\iiiL‘o ot their euis.iiioi) njiintn. Iti 
tlia tli\i',ion of the Jiast ami Wk'-t, an it!c.il 
unity was scuipnlousl_\ j'lcsciced, and inlhiir 
titles., laws, ami statutes, tjie smux^as o* Ai- 
cadius .iiul llomuius uhnontuad llani'ilvcs us 
the insejiarahio eollea^ucs <'t iIjc' same ollne. as 
tlie joint s(,\ t riiL;ns ol tie Ika *an w«)i;d and 
eit\, wliieh were hounihd t'C tiu' ■ mu l.oals. 
*'\fler the fall of the \\».a.in im , the 

majesty of the pinjde ic-ul.d m\'\ in the 
princes of Constantinople ; and ot tl.cse, Jus- 
tinian was the 111 .t, v.ia), af'er a di\oice of 
sixty years, u^.nned the dumnm n of ancient 
Home, and as^eited, !.} lin.- li^ht of compicst, 
tlie au^nist title of Kmperor of the Uoinan.s. ■* 
A moti\e of \anity or discontent sidieited one 
of his suc‘cessc>rs, Ch'nstans the Second, to ah.in- 
don the Tliracian Ijosphorus, and to restore tlie 
pristine honours of the TUui . aa e \tru\a.:caiit 
jnoject (eic'lainis the inalicH'Us Jlwai.siney. ,is 
if lie liad dcspcnled a luautilul and h]« nance 
virgin, to Lniich, or r<uher to exj'O'e, the de- 
foiniitv of a wiiiikhd ami deei^jit n.atn in ’ 
But tlie 5 >v.(.rd of tin I. ui.Im.u'- epp<,..t»l l.i- 
settlement in Italy he e /a.^d ik ..-e. i at > 
a corijUeier, hui a> a ;a_ ...e, .ii.ti. a 

visit (i t -eke i. i.e | ‘t t t •• i 

(kseltc'i, tie* it c-.a.-j v.v ... 

I'he J’wal c. * -I ^..a.ai. .. <i i'.i,* ‘ s 

Ju con.p!i->' 1. d J I , ’ ■ e . ’ .1 .1 ' ii. 1 V » 
(p.ests of .Ti -Ilia an . ,d a. : ' it. . i v. 
may date tin c -i . .1 i; u,. n »; t. e i .. i 
tongue. 1 h..: li h.ti i !., ill ; -I'i i.-. In- 
stitutes, his Cnde, ai.d his 1 .0 i^i' . in a : n- 
guage ^^hle]l he Cekhiates ns t;.e jJiijMr and 
public stvieof the Ik'Uian cToverninv nt, tlie it n- 
secrateii idiom of the j ilaee .’.n>i s^n.Uc oi Cfii- 



hC:3 

' ‘t.mtinople, of the camps and tribunals of the 
Last. ~ Lot tla-. k.tvign dialeit was unkiioun 
. to the* pioph' and sohiuis (>f the ,\si.itic pio- 

■ Vtnees. jt i.as in ]i,i Iv'c 1 1 v uiukistood hv ttic 
ui I ..t, 1 j at l t-l : I ' mil I pi I u m i.l’ n,e h.s' s .a.d 

, thi lOJlii .u . s • 1 u e mil. Al li i a -.hm t i aUliie t, 

, li .tUJv .Uid Lai a Jij L \ alh d o\ e J the iksuleleiii- 

■ st.ttii.x.ns ot hi.:, an powii . lor tiii* geneial 
i htiKlit ot 1 Is si,tjti[s .lusiini.m pioimigatid 
I his novels in the two imeini^is ilie sevei.il 
I paits ot his volnionious jiu I'pi laii lu e* wiie* 

; siueiss.vilx tiaiislalid ' tin- oiiLind u.is fo.- 
' g*’tt*-n, the version was stiulied, and the («ieik, 

' who-e intisiivlc nieiit deseived indiid tlie ]>ie- 

kiei.ee, obtained a legal, as well as jiojiular, 
i sJ.ibhshiiient in the By'^antine monaicJiy. 'I’he 
iiiith and resiileiue of sueceeding j>rincis es- 
tiaimicl t.h, ni ftoin the koinan idjom . 'i iberius 
I'v (lie Ai.c , ■ ai tl M.iuiue hv the Jt.ilians,t'><* 
.lie d. ..n oi-lud a^ the’ I'lj-t of ihc (iieek 
. t.imis, il« (i 'Ui.ik 1 s (.1 a new dviiastyaml 
empire ti.e d» ni uvt/U.ln/ii w.is .k i oniphshi d 
; bi-loii the diatii I I 1 !i 1 .11 liiis ; and the I nuis of 
j the Latin sp^tih weie* daiklv piisened in the 
I li rills of jui I'-i'! ude 111 c and iJu- act I.imations of 
I the palace. Afier the restoration of tlie West- 
I ern empire by (.'Jiai lemagne ami llie Othos, tlio 
nanus of iVanks and I. aims acijuiied an itpial 
signiiication and extent; am] tliese liauglity 
barbarians assertml. witli some justici-, tlieir su- 
jieiior claim to lliC* hingn.cie' and di'ininion of 
lionic. 'ihev msuhe»l llio aliens of the La*t 
who had tenoniiced tlie <hess and nliuin i 1' 

■ lloiiMiis; .uiil tluir leaon.d'Ic pi.utim will 
jn-tiiy tl.e Ju«p i 111 . I [!i llation 1 1 , , , 

(.U ».k'. ’• t 1 k.T tl i > l "1 u , [ f- ' ■ ' r 



'■< w.. 1 u I' \'. ;.t-iu\ir tl.an'ies 

i Is « I I .to M , -‘x 1 t’ , lx.; -e ed _e'. ti.eV' 

'v _• d i I lu d I ; I hell 'hi 1 1 i-}on t u HI 
.V . 1 ’u-x anl ( I ..'txi. t n< ; aiiC, m i.ie lowest 

i.'o.xi if dvC'iii.uv xi xd (lee ly, tlie name of 
lb'-'. ^ n.iluixU to till l.i'l fiagir.ents of tl.e 
einpiie « f ( ; n- oii.tinej.k. •' - 

\\ n.k tile goveruinviil <>f lljc isru-i.t 
K.ist W..S ti.iiisaiteii in Latin, llie -s' ■ r i . o 
(•icek was the i.uigUxige ol htciature ui.d j'ia- 
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losophy j nor could the master^ of this rich and 
perfect idiom be tempted to envy t!io l)orro\vetl 
leaniing and imitative ta^te of tlieit Roman dis- 
ciples. After the fall of Faganisin, the loss of 
Syria and Egypt, and the extinction of the 
schools of Alexandria and Athens, the studies 
of the Greeks insensibly retired to some regular 
monasteries, and above all, to the royal college 
of Constantinople, w Iiich was burnt in the reign 
of Leo the IsaurianAO^ In the pomj)Ous style 
of the age, the president of that foundation was 
named the Sun of »Science : his twelve asso- 
ciates, the professors in the ditlerent arts and 
faculties, were the twelve signs of tlie zodiac; 
a library of thirty-six thousand five hundred 
volumes was open to their enquiries; and they 
could show an ancient manuscript of Homer, on 
a roll of parchment one hundred and twenty 
feet in length, the intestines, as it was fabled, of 
a prodigious serpent. But the seventh and 
eightli centuries were a period of discord and 
darkness ; the library was burnt, the college 
was abolished ; the Iconoclasts are represented 
as the foes of anti(piity, and a savage ignorance 
and contempt of letters lias disgraced the princes 
of the Herackan and Isaiirian ilynasties.i^^ 
Rerivaiof In the ninth century we trace the 
Greek ledmins. dawiiiiigs of tile restoration of 
science. After the fanaticism of the Arabs 
had subsided, the caliphs aspired to conquer the 
arts, rather than the provinces, of the empire: 
their lilieral curiosity rekindled the emulation of 
tlie Greeks, brushed away the dust from their 
ancient libraries, and taught them to know and 
reward the philosophers, w’hose labours had been 
hitlierto repaid by the pleasure of study and the 
pursuit of truth. The Ca?sar Bai-das, the uncle 
of .Michael the Tliird, w^as the generous pro- 
tector of letters, a title which alone has pre- 
served his memory and excused his ambition. 
A particle of the treasures of Ins nephew was 
sometimes (livcrttnl from the indulgtnce of vice 
ainl folly ; a school was opeiUMl in the palace of 
.Afagnaura ; aiul tljc presence of Baulas excited 
the einulatit)!! of tile ma'-teiN and stinlents. At 
their hea.l was the philosopher Leo, archbishop 
of Thcssalonica ; his profound skill in asfronoinv' 
and theinatliernaticswasariinired by rhe straiigcis 
('f the East; and tiiis occult science was mag- 
rific’d b\' vulgar credulity, which tnodestlv sup> 
poses that all knowkdire superior to its own 
mast be the effect of inspiration or maijic. 
tlie pressing entreaty of the Caesar, hi> friend, 
the cekbiated Photiu',' '* renounced the freedom 
of a secular and studious life, asceiuled tlie patri- 
archal throne, and was alternately excoininuni- 

lf)V See r>iirm<re 'C P ^^n-rl m, 1 n p 1 'A 1 '.I ), -wlio rxfiprtf 
th. not of Thton'' !■ <■,. !.•.,{ , of Z.-tin: v. u. 

1 XV p ( .dMr'v, r-f. . Vli, Inec tliN ' {v J''l }. « on>t in- 

tin<‘ Vf.in Ip sr.'. .\fter rrfut.!!^- tht al“',iril « I- irj,* 3.tnin,t the 
on|),.r<‘r, sparhe.in (ina rmatr.’nim, p. ill l.fce i nre atho- 
r \;u, proTrtxl- to Jou' t iT den> tl-.e re.U.ty uf the fire, at,d almost of 
th.- h'.r.iry 

nn 1 . jrduig fn Malrlii), 'ipinl Zonar. 1. X'v p A ), this Hosier 
wxs burned in the time of iia-i i <iis. 'Ihe VI- imA.l be renewed— 
B’-t on a -.erfient’s •■kin ^ strarice and inf-redible ' 

I”) I he ciX"’-, 1 1 <it Zonaris, tb» tCt'tdrenu .are 

str.,n_' word., p.-rhap' iirit lU ..iited to ii,- 

lO-. s« Z. t aras il. xvi. n 1' l). IM ) ana ' edn-nus Ip '•ft, ">0.). 

I .xe Friar Baton, the {-’ ii wpi t-r I.co hx-. ) tn tr«i.fnrii«d l» 
ii;-i‘>rance into a mi urtr jk not sa ur Vot^IU, if he 1 k? tie 
aati'or •>£ the orarlt' m- rt’ ro-nmnnls i-m <d to the en }>o-/r tf 
ft't same name '1 h- pra-ns of It-o m are m »h«* li nr. of 

V -ma (Fabnnus, B.l.hnt' <jriv. torn. p 31 h tom. 
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catod and absolved liy tlie synods of the East 
and West. By the confession even of priestly 
hatred, no art or science, except jioetry, was 
foreign to this universal scholar, who was deep 
ill thought, indefatigable in reading, and elo- 
quent ill diction. Whilst lie exercised the office 
of protospathaire, or captain of the guards, 
Photius was sent ambassador to the caliph of 
Bagdad. The tedious hours of exile, perhaps 
of confinement, were beguiled by the hasty com- 
position of his lAhranj, a living monument of 
erudition and critici-m. Tvvo hundred and four- 
score writers, historians, orators, philosophers, 
tlicologiaiis, are reviewed without any regular 
method : he abiidges their narrative or doctrine, 
appreciates their style and character, and judges 
even the fathers of the churcli with a discreet 
freedom, which often breaks through the super- 
stition of the times. The emperor Basil, who 
lamented the defects of his own education, in- 
trusted to the care of Photius his son and suc- 
cessor Leo the philosopher ; and the reign of 
that prince and of his son Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus forms one of the most prosperous a-ras 
of the Byzantine literature. By their munifi- 
cence the treasures of antiquity were deposited 
in the Imperial library; by their pens, or those 
of tlieir associates, tliey were imparted in such 
extracts and abridgments as might amuse the 
curiosity, without oppressing the indolence, of 
the public, liesidcs tlie Bastlicsy or code of 
laws, the arts of husbandry and war, of feeding 
or destroying the human species, were propa- 
gated with equal diligence; and the history of 
Greece and Rome was ffigested into fifty-three 
heads or titles, of which two only (of embassies, 
and of virtues and vices) have escajied the in- 
juries of time. In every station, the reader 
might contemplate the image of the past world, 
ajiply the lesson or warning of eacli page, and 
learn to admire, perhaps to imitate, the examples 
of a brighter period. I shall not expatiate on 
the works of the Byzantine Greeks, who, by the 
! assiduous study of the ancients, have deserved, 
in some measure, the remembrance and gratitude 
of the moelerns. The scholars of the present age 
may still enjoy the benefit of the philosophical 
coinnion-fdate hook of Stol-jcus, the grammatical 
and historical lexicon of Suiclas, the Chiliads of 
dzetzes, which comprise six hundred narratives 
in twelve thousand veises, and the commentaries 
on Homer of Eustathius, arciibishop of Thessa- 
lonica, who, from his horn of plenty, has poured 
the names and authorities of four hundred writers. 
From these originals, and from the numerous 
tribe of scholiasts and critics, some estimate 

tlitcux^ed by fforn kius fcle ““mptoribus H'zant. p. 2fi9— and Fa- 
bl K'lUS. 

I'ls r.' A<r<ri' uov- ran <>nh mean Hac'lad, the «eat of the caliph ; 
a ‘ ’ ■* ■ runoiii and 'iianic- 

t ■ library so numerous 

• .-d \.i!h his 

" ’ler insrediliie, seems 

tl ^ dtrOsuff. Ct- 

m.isat (Hist I '■itique lies Jouniaux, u. s7— 91 i sues a Kood account 
ot tne Mjnobiblon. 

111 ! lit* modern Greeks, see the respective articles in the 

Bd-'i -thin Oi.-era of F.ibru iijs ; a hibni > us «<irk, set susccprihle of 
A I ittr nt»{h«-«l and ui ,iiv improvements of Eustatlnus (tom. i. 
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I m IV I)e formed of tlie literary wealth of the 

I t‘.\clfth century: Cou'^tantinople was enliglit- 

* eiied by the genius of Homer anil Demosthenes, 

« of Aiistotlc and Plato; and in the enjoyment 

^ or neglect of our })resent riches, we must envy 

tJio gencKition that could still peruse the history 
of l'heoi)ompus, tlic orations of Hyperides, the 
comedies of Menander, and the odes of Alceeus 
and Sapplio. The frequent labour of illus- 
tration attests not only the existence, but the 
popularity, of the Grecian classics : the general 
knowledge of the age may be deduced from the 
example of two learned females, the empress 
Eudocia, and the princess Anna Comnena, who 
cultivated, in the purple, the arts of rlietoric and 
philosophy.^ The vulgar dialect of the city 
was gross and I)arharous : a more correct and 
elaborate style distinguished the discourse, or at 
least the comiKJsitions, of the church and j)alace, 
wliich sometimes aHected to copy the purity of 
the Attic models. j 

Dtri-. of nste In our modern education, the 
and^'emus. painful though necessary attairiimnt ' 
of two languages, wliich are no longer lining, I 
may consume the time and damp the ardour of ■ 
the youthful student, d'he poets and orators 
were long imprisoned in the barbarous dialects 
of our western ancestors, devoid of hannony 
or grace ; and their genius, without precept or 
example, was abandoned to the rude and native 
powers of their judgment and fancy. But tlic 
Greeks of Constantinople, after purging away 
I the impurities of tlieir vulgar speech, acquired 

the free use of their ancient language, tlie most | 
happy composition of luiinan art, ajul a familiar | 
knowledge of the sublime masters who had j 
pleased or iu'tructed the first of nations. But ; 
these ailvantagC'- only tend to aggravate the re- ' 
proath and ■'li.ime of a degener.ite peojde. They 
lield in their lifeless hands the riclies of their ■ 
fathe’rs, wiihout inheriting the sjurit wlu'cli had . 
created and iinjiroved tliut sacred patiimony: i 
tliey read, the}’ praised, they compiled, Imt tlieir j 
languid souls seemed alike incajiable of tliought ; 
and action. In the revolution of ten centuries, j 
not a single discovery was made to exalt the j 
dignity or promote tlie hajjpiness of mankind. [ 
Not a single idea has been added to the specu- | 
lative systems of antiquity, and a succession of i 
jiatient disciples became in tlieir turn the dog- ' 
matic teachers of the next stride generation. 
Not a single comjjositioii of hj-rtory, pb.iliisojihv, 
or literature, bis bien savui fioni <4>livion hv 
tlie intrinsic lieautics uf stvle or sentiment, of 
original faiuy, or even of ■'Uccessfnl imif.iliou. 

In prose, the least otfeiisi^e of the INz.imine 
writers are absolvttl fioni ivii-'Urebv thiirnaktd 
and unpresuniing simplicitv ; Imt the oniiois, 
most eloquent''- in their own lonceit, are the 



I farthest removed from the models whom tliey 
I atfect to emulate. In every jiage our ta^te aid 
reason arc vvounded hy the choice of gigantic 
and olisolete words, a stiff and intricate jihraseo- 
logy, the discord of images, the childi'-h jdav of 
, false or unseasonable ornament, and the painfid 
attempt to elevate themselves, to astonish the 
, reader, and to involve a trivi.d rne.ining in the 
J smoke of obscurity and exaggeration. 'J'heir 
prose is soaring to the vicious aHectation of 
I poetry: their poetry is sinking below the tl.it- 
! ness and insipidity of prose. I'lie tragic, ejiic, 

• and lyric muses, were silent and inglorious • the 
1 bards of Constantinople seldom rose above a 
, riddle or, epigram, a panegyric or tale ; they 
[ forgot even the rules of prosody; and with the 
melody of Homer yet sounding in their ears, 
i tliey confound all measure of feet and syllables 
in the impotent strains which have received tlie 
name of political or city verses."^ The minds 
of the Creeks were bound in the fetters of a base 
and inijierious superstition, wliicli extends her 
<lominion round the circle of prof.ine science. 
Their understandings were bewildered in meta- 
physical controversy . in the belief of visions and 
miracles, they had lust all principles of moral 
evidence, and their taste was vitiated by the 
homilies of the monks, an absurd medley of de- 
clamation and Scripture. Even these contempt- 
ible studies weie no longer dignified by the 
abuse of superior talents : the leaders of the 
Creek church were humbly content to admire 
and copy the oratlts of antiquity, nor did the 
schooU or pulpit produce any rivals of the fame 
of Athanasius and Chry^ostoin.'i^ 

In all the pursuits of active and want r-frm.onjU 
speculative life, the emulation of 
states and ituHv iduaK the most pow erfu! ''pring 
of tlie cHi^rts and improvements of mankind, 
'i'iie cities of ancient Greece were cast in the 
liappy mixture of union and independence, w hich 
is rojieated on a larger scale, but in a looser 
form, hy the nations of modern Europe : the 
union of language, religion, and manners, which 
renders them the sjiectators and judges of each 
other's merit: the independence of govern- 

ment and inUrest, which asserts tlieir separate 
freedom, and excites them to strive for pre- 
eminence in the career of glory’. The situation 
of the Romans was less favourable ; yet in the 
early ages of the republic, wJiich fixed the na- 
tional cliaracter. a similar emulation was kindiid 
among the states of I.atium and Italy ; and, in 
the arts and sciemes, they aspired to tqual i,t 
surpass tiuir Grtcian nuisters. 'J'hc inipire of 
the I'a s^rs undoublidly clioc ked the activitv atul 
progress of the hunmn mind; its magTiitude 
might indeeil allow '■orne scope for donustic 
compttiuon ; but wlien it was gradually rcduceil, 
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nt first to the East aiul at la-'t to C’lecre and 
ConstantliK’ple, the Bszantioe "uhjccts were do- 
<_:ra(lo<l to an abject and lane:uid temper, the 
iiatmal clfl'Ct of their solitaiy and insulated 
From the Xoitii they were oppressed by 
iiamcivss tubes of barbaiian'^, to whom they 
scaicely imparted the appellation of men. l'i<e 
language and religion of the inoie polished Arabs 
wcie an insunuouutable bar to all social inter- 
course. The conquerors of Europe wete their 
JoLthren in the Christian faith ; hut the sj'eech 
of tlie Franks or Latins v. as unknown, their 
manners were riitle, and they weie larely con- 
nected, in peace or war. witli (he successors of 
Ilericliii^. Alone in tiie uni\erses»the self- 
satisfied piide of tile Gieekswas not disturbed 
bv the coniiiaiison of foreign merit; and it is 
no wonder if they fainted in the race, since tliey 
liad neither competitors to urge their speed, nor 
judges to crown their victory. The nations of 
Europe and Asia were mingled by tlie expe- 
ditions to the Holy Land; an.l it is under the 
Comnenian dynasty that a faint enmlatioii of 
knowledge and military %iitue was rekindled in 
the Byzantine empire. 


CHAP. LIV. 

Oriuift and Doctnnr of the Piiuiiciuns. — Thctr 
hj the Greek — Jtev>'lt 

HL ulnneni'i-, c. — Transpfuntalinn into Thrace. 
— Vropaiintion in the ft'est. — The Sec<h, Cha’ 
racier, and Cufise<picnccs of the licfvrniatini. 

Ij' tlic profess,ion of Cliri.tmnity, 
piti.mofihe the variety of national cluiraefers 
iiev L urc . clearly distinguldied. The 

natives of Syria and Egypt abandoiicil tlieir lives 
to lazy and contemplative do\otion : Romo again 
aspired to the dominion of the world; and the 
vit of the lively and Icq laci- u-> Giocks was 
Kai-unn 0 in tlie tli^ptife-' i-f nietnphy -.ital tlieo- 
h>_-v. Till. iiKM;npiVi)'.i'''iide in\'tt.iies of the 
d 1 iiiity and Incaniatk m, iin'ti.ad of commanding 
tikii vnbmi'-icn. w .re a.it.»ti.d. ui 1-..1 tnicnt 
and subtle conrrowr- ie-'. w;,n.h i’'l,:r_Ld tlnir 
faith at tile e\[)eii>e. jic/hap*,. it llu'ir chanty 
and rea->( 111. From tiie cou.i. ;! of \;ce to the 
tiid of tlie siken'li CiiUnry. tlie peace and uidtv 
of the church was if'% bv ti t-e ‘■{•hitual 

wars; ami so decjdy di 1 (' i. y a-'i,.i.t the decline 
ami fall of the enqi’re. f! .u tce l.i-t.,ikm, has too 
often been comj)el!ed tc> att.nl the s% nods, to 
explore the creeds, and to enunui.ne the sicfs, 
of this busy ]»eriod of cccledastical annals. From 
the beginning of the eigiith cc ntnry ti> tlie last 
ages of tile Byzantine tnijiire, the sound of con- 
tiovorsy xvas seldom lu .nal . ciniositv x^.!S ex- 
hausttd. Zeal w .is f.itigued, and, in the decrees 
of six councils, the articles of the Gatholic faith 
had been irrewocaldy defined. The spirit of 
dispute, however vain and pernicious, requires 


some energy and exercise of the mental facul- 
ties; and the prostrate Giecks were content to 
fast, t«) pray, and to believe, in blind t>bedience 
to the jeitri.iieh and his clergy. Dining a long 
dream of supeisfiiion, the \ irgin and the Saints, 
tlieii cisioiis and miracles, theii lelicsand images, 
weie jneaclied by the monks, and woisliipped by 
the people; and the appellation of people might 
be extended, without injuaice, to the first ranks 
of cnil society. At an unseasonable moment, 
tlie Isaurian cmjicrors attempted sumewljat 
rudely to awaken their subjects . under their in- 
fiucnct*, reason might obtain some proselytes, a 
fir greater number was swayed by interest or 
fear ; but the Eastern world embraced or de- 
plored tlieir \isible deities, and the restoration of 
images was ci-lehiated as the fea.-vt of orthodoxy. 
In this passive and unanimous state, tlie eccle- 
siastical rulers weio leliexed from the toil, or 
deprived of the pleasure, of pcisfcution. The 
Pagans had disappeared ; the Jews were silent 
and obscure; the disputes with the Latins were 
laro and remote hostilities against a national 
enemy ; and the sects of Egypt and Syria en- 
joyed a flee toleration under the shadow of the 
Arabian caliphs. About the middle of the 
sexenth ceiituiv, a branch of Manicha'ans was 
selected as the x ictims of spiritual tyranny j their 
patience was at length cx.ispciated to despair 
and rebellion ; and tlieir exile has scattered over 
theAVe->t the seeds of refoimation. Thcj-e im- 
portant Gxents xxill Justify some enquiry into the 
due'trine and story of the P.iulicians ; ^ and, as 
they cannot plead for themseUes, our candid 
ciiticism xxili magnify the go->ik and abate or 
suspect the eiil, that is reported by tlieir adver- 
saiies. 

The Gnostics, xvho had elistracte'd 
the infancy, xiere oppressed ]>y the r-uynsor 
greatness and authority, of the 
cluirch. Instead of emulating or 
surpij'sirig the xxcaUh, learning, and number®, of 
the Catholics, their obscure remnant x\as drixen 
fiom the cajHtals of the East and West, and con- 
j fired to the villages and numatalns .-dung the 
, l.urdt>'%of iho Lujiinates. .Some vesti-ae of tlie 
; 31 iiclon-tc'' '.’ax I.e detected in tlie Idth century; - 
bet the i.i'iiKious '•ectsweic fiiiallx lost in the 
r I’fKi., 1 line of the Alauieha^aiis ; and tiiese 
1j i..t:cs, will) pjesii.ied to reconcile the doc- 
' t’l”.- of Zi rua-«ter and Chii-t, xvere pursued by 
; the two leligions with equal and unrelenting 
batixd. Under the giandson of Hcraclius, in 
' the i.eigijboiiihood of Sainosata, more famous 
j b‘r the biith of Lucian th.in for the title of a 
I Syrian kingdom, a reformer arose, esteemed by 
! the Ihml'cuin^ as the chosen messenger of truth, 
i In his humble dxvelling of Alananalis, Constan- 
^ tine entertained a deacon, who returned troni 
Syrian captixity, and received the iiiestimahle 
gift of the New Test.ament, xvliich was already 
conce'aled from tlie vulgar by the piudence of 
the Greek, and perhajis of the Gnostic, clergy.'^ 


1 Tlie errors iiid vir'nics '■f (he T’r-'i.nris are w' _hed,«)»h his 
« •■lal jnacrtient an<i ‘iTlnir. I t thv !’ aro.-.! XI....! . ■ r i o f Fr- k- 
“I't '»ecui..m t-c- j-i “ 11 , S: i. Ht e.r^ws hi' .r^an'l •ntell..r« ”'■« 
Thoti o K-uTirr. M , ■ , > 1 .s. I. I jpJ I’.t.i 'u.. . U'-.r 

X! soKh f’lninii. '1 lit tsr t > 1 ;} an- in nni, h r ^ r »l '• i i ’i > ■> s 
t U..U , ihc '« tui il. wi,-, h X{,M jirtief'. I ha»e -ew’ in if tfi 
■^1 f ins rft-\{ .n (he .Xf, 11.11 il.ii'i’t’-* i 1*1 •! n > . ■ * * 

• 1 1 crtin Uit‘ tiiiU’iu li.c 1 witl.'ri.is . ii .>lip i 


2 In the tjir.e of The^.’orrt, the diorese of Csrrhus. in sma. con- 

nt HundroJ ; i frh.-p tic, -a ere inhal itoi bv AnanS 

.1 E»r . n ■ 1 1 '. ud-,*-!! v.,r. whom rh- 1 i>->>ri 'uv i,i.h(^> 

r. . ltd f- r?.-* I atuuc Ci.i.rih (Dnp.n, ilibbot. Ectlf«ia.“'ique, 

*' '! \T.. ,TH ‘ 1, .o-ro ni't lirpf sed ' I' .’Tilo- 

! ^ Wni-tr.! ^ !UI , , t 1 ead«.ht wiivn lit w-to auvist-d 
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OF THE KO.-WAN 


’IhL'-’O J'ouks heranic tliu nion-ino ft' lu\ 'tudjL^ 
aiiil tlio uiif of Jii'j t'aiiii ; aad llie (.'alholiCN 
v iio lii'' isUt I [!' ot.itixm, .11 kiu»A\ tlait 

Ills to\l . 1 '' u;o‘i' ifiue and '.i'lt'iM c. J3ut lie attaclud 
hiiiisclt '' itii p* t'Lih.tr (li-Mituin ti) liie u aiul 

tli.u.icfer of Sr. P.iul • tliu iiaiue of* iJie Ikuih- 
11 , ills is ilclivcd h_\ tiled eneimes li oiu bonie un- 
known and domestic' teacher; Imt 1 Jim contideut 
th.it lliey jilol ied in tlieir affinity to the apostle 
i>f' the Cientiles. Ills disciples, I’ilUs. Timothy, 
Svlianns, 'J'yciiiciis, were reiineentid h}' Con- 
stantine ami his fellow-Iahoiuvrs . file names of 
the apostolic cluirches were applied to the con- 
liiegatioiis which tiiey assfudilid in Arimtaa and 
C'ajijtadocia ; and tins innocent allegiay ii\i\id 
the examiile ;md nil n.oi \ ft the lo -t 

1 ii. If E.blo. » 1 .. 1 1 1* I , 1 

ayes. J n tlie Cio-'pi 1 , .mo t'u' i.j.ist! s 

ol’ St, P.nd. his faithful {dilfwu roxi -ti^.ifid 
i.'a ctei'd ft' ])rlnnu\ e (’ill isti i .i: s ; ...id. <•- 

«. M (• i li d.t h ‘ t];e success, ,i i'uac-J u.l iiad.i 
\ ill .i;>.i’aHd tiio spiHi, <.f (In,- eo pdi\. Lui it* 
the S, 1 i^'f 111 k s fi' the i asdu la.is \ c i e j'nr.s l).i \ 
weie not {•■cihit. i h ir lotuo'cis '.ij.'ud rhe 
two J pisfKv of .St. I’.tcr.^ (he aj-oslle of (1 e 
i ucuii’cision, who e (i; 'pute w ith tJiiu fa\t»i.rde 
foi tiie ohsc 1 \ .’I'.i'e <>r the law uadd not ca^-il) he 
forgiien."’ d'liey jigreed with ilu»r GiiO'tlc 
luelluen in tlic iiniMr-'al contempt for the Old 
'I'esfai U’lit, the hooks of AIosos and the pro- 
]>heis, wliicli have been eonsecr..tcd by the 
die roes of the (’atholic cliunli. M'ltli eipt.il 

I oldiU'ss, and doiihtless with tnore riM'on. Con- 

stxntine, tlie new Sihanns. d'-c)dii.ed the \i- 
sums, whicli. in .so many bidk;, .ind splcnd.d 
'olinnes. Iiad been pni ijs’'cd l-y tin. O'iei.i.*! 
sects;'’ tile fabulous I'lodiii'dons i>‘ the I!ch«c\\ 
p.itri.n < ].s the sues < f , he I . ; (. e 'U- 

rioiis ('O'pii.s. I'.pistU', a. d .'its. vim'iuiilie | 
f I Ji«e 1 .a o\i r'\ ill li.icil t;.i ojiJk df\ i ■ d,. , j 

tile thcoloyy of Al.iUes. ..'.d the .authf s fj ihe > 
ki-'di cd liei e ees ; aiid the ti i* 5y ,i,c I'c i it*. 'n-. oi l 
a oils, wiueii h.id been Cle..ted by ti*e fi.olful { 
fiUcy of v'aUntiue. Tile IkudieiaUs '•iuceuly ' 
lomleinued the* inenic'ry rm 1 opinion' of the [ 
M.inicha*au sect, and cornphiiiied of the ii’ju''tice j 
wJhili impressed th.it iiuidious n.aiue <ai the ; 
s mple votaries of St. ikail and of Christ. 

^ ^ Of the tccle'Sia*'tjcal chain, many ! 

I I , .V Ilriks hail f)ceii l iokenhy the Ikuili- j 

tiiji reformers ; .jud lla ir hbc rty "Jis ' 
I idary d. as tliey rcduci d tl;. uti.ul i r of masters, 
at w ].o'i' N <*i. e pi of.iiiL 1 1 a ■«, n n.ijst bi-w to m\ s- 
(ijv and mu u'ie. Ihe e;u!\ s. paradon of the 
(inostics h.i<i precedid the e -t 'bJishuu :if <f iJie 
Catholic woiship; and riyainst thegi.idud uin.'- 
^ations of diSk ipiine and doc 1 1 ini', (i.» v w eie ts 
strotiLrU yiMided b^ ha!. It and .i\»»'-iou, .js f-v 
the Silence- of St. I’aul and tl.e « \an*_ehsts, fr-e 
obje cfs w liii h h.id been ir.ui' fm !,*• d h\ th^ tu.'L'ie 
of supe-rslUion, api eai ed te> ' e \ i of the J .u.ij- 


e ians in their genuine and nakeil eoloius. An 
ii i. ye made wilhuiit h.-nds, was the common 
woiknumshiji rd* a ir.ort.d aitist, to wlu)se skill 
alone the* wood and e'aii\ass must be indtf>ted 
for then ineHt Ol \aliie. 'I’he iiiiiaeulous relies 
weie .m hLa[) <.f boi.ts and «ishes, ele-stitute t*f 
life oi \iitue, ol of .iiiv ulatioii, ptiliaps, willi 
the person te) w hoin thev were asciibeii. 'i he 
tl ue ami \i\it’\ing cioss was a ji.ece of sound or 
rotten timber; the botl\ and blood of Christ, a 
loaf of bieail <ind a cup of w ine, the gifts of na- 
ture and the sjnibols of gi.ice. 'I'lie mother of 
CmuI v^as degrarled fioni lur ceicstud honours 
and immaculate virginity ; ami the saitits and 
.ingels weie no longer solicited to exercise the 
1.1* ol iiius oflie e of nudiation in hejiven, ami mi- 
iiistiv upon eailii. In the jiractice, or at least 
i.< the rli.oj), of' the s.ie i aments, the Ikiulitians 
Wi.ie- inclnieil to .diohsh all visible eibjects of 
uoisinp; .ind the vioids ol‘ the Ciospel were, in 
till II judgment the ba])tism and eoii.nmnion of 
tlie t.iUhful. I'he \ imlidgvd a I oiive uu nt latitude 
loi the Intel preration of >?ctii)luu-; and as often 
•Is tl i-v Weie piessed by the liteiat sense, they 
eotdil e-sevpe- lo the intneate ira/es of figure anti 
alie-goiv. 'rheir utmost diligence must have 
been emploved lo dissolve tlie connection be- 
tween tlie (>id ami the New Testament; since 
thi v adored the latter as the oiacJes of God, ami 
abh<*rre-d the former jis rlie fabulous and absurd 
invention of men or ilni ions. We cannot be 
siupiis..el, tliat tliev should ii.ive f'eiuiid in the 
(Misptl (he oithoi'ox invstiiv of the Trinity: 
but instead of confi-ssiiig tin. liuinan nature and 
siil'stanfi.d suir,.iiugs of (iiiist, tliej amtised 
t! i.ir fainy with ji c lest. a) hodv tiiat passed 
tl.-.'i. h tie vl gilt like vi.itii lliiough a i)i)ie; 
w.t'i a eiueilixioin that eluded tlie 

\ nil all I n. potent mahee of the Jews. A creed 
tints shoplf ,,iid sjniitual was m*t 71..,^ i , -a 
ad,.pfed toihege.aus of the times;" 
anetlhe talunuii t Inistian. w Iio might at.d ** 

hive lite-n ci>ntenti d w ith the* light 
yoke ami easy Ijurtheii of Je.sus and his apostles, 
was justly offe-neled that tlie Paulicians should 
elaie lo vi<ik\te the unity etf God, the first article 
of natural and revealed religion. Their belief 
and their trust was in the l-'ather, of Clirist, of 
the human soul, and of the invisil/le world. But 
thiy likewise helil (he eteinity of niatter; a 
stubborn ;mil rebi.]lious substance, the origin of 
;i ■'•■eoi.d piii.eiple, of an active being, who has 
Cl I at, d (his V isihle w in Id, and exei ei'cs ius (t ui- 
poial rciirn till the final consummation c.f chaili 
Jim I sjij. ' 'I’lie appe irancc s of moral <ind phj si( at 
evil Jiad I -st jl.ltshed the two pinieiplis in liie 
aiuivTit philosophy aial ithgion of the Kasl ; 
from wlume (his doitrim- vv.is traiisfiiscil (o tlie 
vain. IIS swainis of the (oiostits. A thousand 
shades m.iy be devised in tiiC nature and chaiae- 
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ter of Ahriman, from a rival god to a subordinate 
da?mon, from passion and frailty to pure and per- 
fect malevolence : but, in spite of our efforts, the 
goodness and the power of Oimusd are placed at 
the opposite extremities of the line ; and every 
step that approaches the one must recede in equal 
proportion from the other. 

The establish- apostolic labours of Con- 

Pauii Svlvanus soon multiplied 

Armenia, the number of iiis disciples, the 
Puntus, &c. recompence of spiritual am- 

bition. The remnant of the Gnostic sects, and 
especially the Manicha'ans of Armenia, were 
united under his standard ; many Catholics w ere 
converted or seduced by his arguments; and he 
preached with success in the regions of Pontus 
and Cappadocia, whicli had long since imbibed the 
religion of Zoroaster. The Paulician teachers 
were distinguished only by their scriptural names, 
by the modest title of fellow-pilgrims, by the 
austerity of their lives, their zeal or knowledge, 
and the credit of some extraoi dinary gifts of the 
holy spirit. But tliey were incapable of de- 
siring, or at least of obtaining, the wealth and 
honours of the Catholic prelacy ; such anti- 
christian pride they bitterly censured ; and even 
the rank of eldeis or presbyters was condemned 
as an institution of the Jewish synagogue. The 
new sect was loosely spread over the provinces of 
Asia Minor to the westward of the Eupliratos ; 
six of their principal congregations represented 
the churches to which St. Paul had addressed 
his epistles; and their founder chose his resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood of Colonia,ii in the 
same district of Pontus which had been cele- 
brated by the altars of Bellona and the mira- 
Penecotioo Gregory. ‘3 After a mibsion 

of the Greek of twenty-S€ven years, Svlvanus, 
who had retired from the tolcr- 
ating government of the Arabs, fell a sacri- 
tice to Uoman persecution. The l.uvs of the 
pious emperors, wliich seldom touclted tlie hve» 
oi les*> odiou*» heietics, pro^cnl>e^l w itliout merev 
or di'gui>e the tenets, the but^ks. and the jier- 
sons of the iVIontauists and ^laniclueans . the 
books were delivered to the thnnes ; and all wlio 
ilu)uld jnvsLiine tt) secrete sueii wiilings, or to 
profess such itpiniuns. were devoted to an igno- 
minious de.itii. A Gjetk minister, armed 
with legal and milit.uy })ow eis. a])})eaied at Co- 
lonia to stiike the slitplienl. .md to rec l.iim, if 
possible, the lost sheep. lly a retinement of 
cruelty, Simeon placed the uufoitunate Svlvanus 
bet'ore a line of his discij)les, who weie com- 


I manded, as the price of their pardon and the 
i proof of their repentance, to massacre their spi- 
ritual fatlier. They turned aside from the im- 
pious office ; the stones dropped from their filial 
hands, and of the whole number, only one exe- 
cutioner could be found, a new David, as he is 
styled by the Catholics, who boldly overthrew 
the giant of heresy. This apostate, Justus was 
his name, again deceived and betrayed his un- 
suspecting brethren, and a new conformity to 
the acts of St. Paul maybe found in the conver- 
sion of Simeon : like the apostle, ho embraced 
the doctrine which he had been sent to perse- 
cute, renounced his honours and fortunes, and 
acquired among the Paulicians the fame of a 
missionary and a martyr. They were not am- 
bitious of martyrdom, 13 hut in a calamitous 
period of one hundred and fifty years, their 
patience sustained whatever zeal could inflict; 
and power was insufficient to eradicate the obsti- 
nate vegetation of fanaticism and reason. From 
the blood and ashes of the first victims, a suc- 
cession of teachers and congregations repeatedly 
arose : amidst their foreign hostilities, they found 
leisuic for domestic quarrels: they preached, 
they di-'puted, they suffered ; and the virtues, 
tlie apparent virtues, of Sergius, in a pilgrimage 
of tliirty-thrce years, are reluctantly confessed by 
the orthodox histoiians. Xhe native cruelty of 
Justinian the Second was stimulated by a pious 
cause ; and he vainly hoped to extinguish, in a 
single conflagration, the name and inemor)' of tlie 
Paulicians. By their i>rimitive simplicity, their 
abhorrence of popular superstition, tlie Iconoclast 
princes might Ijuve been reconciled to some erro- 
neous doctrines ; but they themselves w ere ex- 
posed to the calumnies of the monks, and they 
chose to be the tyrants, lest they should be 
accused as the accomplices, of the Manicha’ans. 
Such a reproach has sullied the clemency of 
Nicephorus, who relaxed in their favour tlie 
severity of the penal statutes, nor will his 
character sustain the honour of a more liberal 
motive. The feeble Michael the First, the rigid 
Leo the Armenian, were foremost in the iMCeof 
por'.ccution ; hut the piize must doul)t!css be ad- 
judj^ed to the sanguiiKvry ilevotiunof 'I'heodora, 
w ivst(.j«_il tliv iiiiagvs to the Oriental church. 

I Lr inqiiisitoi s cxploi eil tlie cities and iroun tains 
ot tilt lesser Asia ; and the flatterers of the em- 
piess iiave affijiiied that, in a short reign, one 
humheil tliousand Paulicians were extirpated by 
the sword, the gibbet, or the flames. Her guilt 
or merit has perhaps been stretched beyond the 
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measure of truth : but if the account be al- 
lowed, it must be presumed tliat many simple 
Iconoclasts w'ere punished under a more odious 
name ; and tliat some who were driven from the 
cliurch, unwillingly took refuge in the bosom of 
heresy. 

The most furious and desperate 
of rebels are the sectaries of a reli- 
A. i>.s4j— sso. gjQjj long persecuted, and at length 
provoked. In an holy cause they are no longer 
susceptible of fear or remorse : the justice of 
their arms hardens them against the feelings of 
humanity : and they revenge their fathers* w rongs 
on the children of their tyrants. Such have been 
the Hussites of Bohemia and the Calvinists of 
France, and such, in the ninth century, were the 
Paulicians of Annenia ami the adjacent pro- 
vinces. They were first a\\akencd to tlie mas- 
sacre of a governor and bisliop, who exercised 
the Imperial mandate v)f converting or destroy- 
ing the heretics: and the deepest ncesses iif 
Mount Argacus protected their independence and 
revenge. A more dangeious and consuming 
flame W’as kindled by the persecution of Theo- 
dora, and the revolt of Carbeas, a valiant Pauli- 
cian, who commanded the guards of tlie geneial 
of the East His father had been impaled by 
the Catholic inquisitors; and religion, or at least 
nature, might justify his desertion and revenge. 
Five thousand of his brethren were united by the 
same motives; they renounced the allegiance of 
anti-christian Rome; a Saracen emir introduced 
Carbeas to the caliph; and the commaiuUr (»f 
the faithful extended his sceptre to the implacable 
Theyforufy enemy of tho G fceks. In ihemoun- 
Tei)iiru'e, taiiis bctwecti Siwasaiul Tribizond 
he founded or fortified the city of Tephric*'J> 
which is still occupied by a fierce and licentums 
people, and the neighbouring hilK were covered 
with the Paulician fugitives, who now recon- 
ciled the use of the Bible and tile sword. During 
more than tliiity years, Asia was alilicted by iJ.e 
calamities of foreign and domestic war . in their j 
hostile inroads the diseiiiles of St. I’aul were | 
joined with those of Mahomet; and the peaceful j 
Christians, the aged parent and tender virgin, j 
who were delivered into barbantus servitude*, ! 
might justly accuse the intolerant spirit of their j 
sovereign. So urgent was the miscliief, so | 
intolerable the shame, that even the dis*solute j 
Michael, the son of Theodora, was e-oinpelled to | 
march in perstin against the Paulicians . he was j 
deflated under the walls of S.iim>'«.ata ; and the* j 
Ibmian emperor fled befoie the* heretics whean \ 
his mother had coiuknined to the {i.imes, 7 he 
Saracens fouglit under the same I'aiiners. but the 
victory was awrilu-d to Caibea*- ; .and the captive 
generals, with nu»re than an huiulrcii tiihune*-, 
were either reltasul by ins avarice*, or tortured 
bv liis fanaticism. The valeiur atid ambition of 
ChrY*'<>chcirri'‘ his succe'*M)r, eniliraevd a wider 
eticle of rapine and revenge. In alliance^ witli ; 
his faithful Moslems, he ln)ld!v iieiietrated into ; 

i 
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the heart of Asia; the troops of the frontier 
and the palace were repeatedly overthrown ; 
the edicts of persecution were answered by the 
pillage of Nice and Nicomedia, of piUj^je 
Anevra and Ephesus; nor could -Vv.s .Maior. 
the apostle St. Jolin jirotect from violation his 
city and sepulchre. The cathedral of Ejdiesus 
was turned into a stable* for mules and horses ; 
and tlie Paulicians vied with the Saracens in 
their contempt and abhorrence of images and 
relics. It is not unpleasing to observe the 
triumph of rebellion over the same de^-potism 
which has disdained the prayers of an injured 
people. The emperor Basil, the [Macedonian, 
was retiuced to sue for peace, to ofl’er a ransom 
for the captive's, and to request, in the language 
of moderation and cliarity, that Chrysocheir 
wouiil spare his fellow-Christians, and content 
liini'-elf with a roval donative of gold and silver 
and silk gaiments. “ If the emjieror,” replied 
the insolent fanatic, “ be desirous of peace, let 
“ him abdicate the East, and reign without ino- 
“ Ic'stafion in the est. If he tefuse, the ser- 
vantsof the I.ortl will precipitate him fuim tlie 
throne*."’ The reluctant Baril suspended the 
treat V, acceptetl tlie defiance, and led his army 
into the land of heresy, which he wasted with 
fire and sword. The open country of the I’auli- 
ciaris was exposed to the same calamities which 
tliey had inflicted; but when he liad explored 
the strength of 'replirict', the multitude of the 
liarbarians, and the ani]>le inagarines of aims 
and provixiems, he <!esisted with a sigh fiom the 
hopeless siege. On liis leturn to C'onstantiiiople 
be laboured. !>y the* foundation of convents aiul 
chi -u lie's, to secure tlie aid of his celestial jiatruns, 
of IMichae 1 t!ie .ire hangi 1 and the j)r(*|/het 1 Jij.ili ; 
ainl it v’.is his ii.iilv praver that he nii,,hi live to 
tiaiispierce. v\ith three allows, the head ol his 
iiiqnous adversary. Bi‘\ und liis e\[)ectations, 
the wi-li was at coniplished . alter a successful 
inroa<l. C'luv sticheir was suijirised and slain in 
Ills re neat ; and the rebel's head was triumphantly 
pres».ntetl at the foot of the throne. On the 
leceptie'n of tl'i- welcome trophy, Basil instantly 
ealletl for Ids bow, discharged three arrows with 
unerring aim, and accepted the applause of the 
court, who hailed the victory of the roval archer. 
"With Chrysocheir, the glory of the 
Baulicians faded and withered;-'^ (.irdtcimt.. 
on the second expedition of the emperor, the 
impregnable 'rephrice was eleserted by tlie lie- 
retics, who sued for mercy or escape il to the 
benders. 'Ihe city was ruined, but the sjiirit «;f 
indepenelenee survived in the mountains: the 
J'aiilicians defended, above a centuiv, their 
religion ami liberty, infest^ii the Uoinan Imiits, 
and maintained flu ir perpetual alliance with the 
eiienm's of the empire atnl the (u.spe!. 

About the middle of the eightii 1 1 ,.;, 
century, Const.viitine, '■nrnnmed 
Coproiivinus bv the w orsldppiTs of 1 1 r.irv. 
images, laad ni.ide an expedition into Arine- 
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Ilia, and found, in the cities of ^Mcliteno and 
Theodoniopoiis, a great nunibor of P.uilicians, 
lu^ kindled iicretics. As a favour, or puni-.h- 
inent, he transplanted tlioiii from the banks ot 
the Euphrates to Constantinople and Thrace; 
and l)y this emigration tlieir doctrine «as iiitio- 
duced and ditiused in Euiope.-t If tlie secta- 
ries of the metropolis were soon mingled with 
the promiscuous mass, those of the countiy 
struck a deep root in a foreign soil. Tlie 
Paulicians of Tlirace resisted the storms of per- 
secution, maintained a secret correspondence 
with their Annenian Incthren, and gave aid and 
comfort to tlieir piLncltei-, who soluited, not 
witliout succes■^, the iniimt faitli of the ibilira- 
rians.-- In the tenlli century, they were restoied 
and multiplied by a mo.e povserfnl colony, 
^Aliich John Zimi-^ces transpoited from the 
('ha!\hian InlK to tne valleys of Mount ll.vmus. 
The Oriental clercy, v.ho would ha%e preferred 
tlie destruction, impatiently sighed for the ab- 
sence, of the Jlanicha an'. ; the wailike emperor 
had felt and esteemed their valour; their attach- 
ment to the S.iracen-. was preauant w ith mischief; 
but, on the side of the Danube. ag*In,t the bar- 
barians of Scythi.i, then' sei\ie\‘ might l;e useful, 
and tlieir h)ss would ho desirable, 'i’lieir exile 
in a distant land was sotL neil by a fice toIer.ui.>»i • 
the I’auliciaus held the city of Philijv'opoli , and 
the keys of Tiirace ; tlic Cathohcs weit. tl.ei. sub- 
jects; the Jacobite emigrants thvir a'-,ocihos. 
they occupied a line of \iliagts and castks in ^ 
Macedonia and Epirus; and many native Bui- | 
garians were associated to tiie coinuiunion of 
arms and heresy. As long as they "vro awctl 
by power and treate^l xvitli ntodoration, their 
voluntary bands were distlngui'^hcd in the armies 
of the empire ; and the courage of tbe‘=‘C 
ever greedy of w.ir, ever thirsty of human bloovl, 
is noticeil with astoin-hinent, and almost with 
reproach, by the pusillardnious (lrn.k-,. The 
‘«ame spipt un,hri.d tb.sii ant\_ int and conlu- 
m 11 uui- ti’'y\’t.rc e ’-by provtAsd by capiice 
i'l j.,j (,y au I t'lilr i\ .’"g'es wore oftou \io- 
1 u.d b\ t!ij fi'bil vs I i ')ti\ I'f the ■-•A, rmraoit 
and chi'JN. Ill rii-' - f ti'o N ’.man war. 

two thou^.ind (ivo lid’,' ' ■' 1 31 n.i' !• . . ‘ .L-t • ‘od 
tlk vt-indai'd "f siiis t’,' v.i.. * ai ii^Ui-.d 

to tiioir hi-'i IL dj>.^oio’.’' d till tiie 

niomeiiL t-f i’. It.d tlw chn f-, to i 

fiienuiy ci’iihi-.j te , a 'd p.'”i'-l;-.d th.- innOv*.nt 
and guilty b\ irnpri --.uvi •, ut, conii-t ition. and 
bajitisin. In tin JUier\ il ot' jieac.', fht c’uptroi 
mniertook the pious ofieeof rec.mcilnig them to 
the chujcii and st He • lus w int.r-i,,iaJ f< is were 
tixed at Tiiil.'ppojjolis ; and the thirteenth 
upostie, he I, stsltd by hi> pious dau-d.ter, 
t-'n-'iiint'd v.lioh’ davs and night-, in tluohjj,icai 
Lo.itro, 1 1 -y. Ills arguments Averc f«>rtiiied, 
their ohstinacy w.ls melted, b\ tlie honours and 

-I i',iiinjnvni''s lii, c-. > •! f:’'is 

t~ * r7> ■ ) . t. .7.. rfllL ... 1 , 5 • ) I ir. lU, I, •' 1 \ I 'l l5 

r ■. i-a the i..r u.. I I’li.. ..'i ,r-v.. 

.i l‘e r.i-. .".u-tihi., r.-i:..! r.-'g ii-intb-. i' rej'.r \ I> 

S7"/ 'nr the r m-t.n ..f <- ij i i-i-s (j. 7M , w t- i. f .fi.nl 'if - i- 
tP'KLei! tm-'.' .ri, ir.d Ktv're've,! h • • i > : %i'. n e la-'mi . .vl uii- 

< h , '.n't!,, ,,i fPe new -,rr' '.i.h, p I'f 'hi T ig .r ‘n i.-T'O.. 

'r5 1 ht c.>hi"'T <it 5 i'‘Iiriin. lid .1 1 ■< e. tr f t- .( li' Ji.l'n 

J'li’Ti.'ces (A.n.S.u) tr.ip. An'.t"!-. tp IIiT’ite, «”»- ,j,, . j-l ;,v 
Z ir ir ' tpfn. u !. xvi . ii. -tU'i s a'ld Ceifim-ni (Alexias.'. 1 xiv 
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rewards w liicli he l)esti>wed on the most eminent 
proseUfo-.; and a new city, surrounded with 
gar'li'R-., enrichetl ifli immunities, aiul dignified 
witli li'3 own nnne, wa^- founded by Alexius, for 
the rosi lenec of hi-, vulgar converts. The im. 
portaiit ’-tativjn of I’iillippopolis w ms w rested from 
their hands; the contumacious leaders were se- 
em e<l iu a dungeon, or banished from their 
country ; and their lives w'ere spared by the pru- 
dence, lather than the mercy, of an emperor, at 
whose comm.ind a poor and solitary lieretic was 
burnt alive before the church of St Sophia.-^ 
But the proud hope of eradicating the prejudices 
of a nation wa-. ‘•peedily overturned by the in- 
j vincible zeal of the Paulicians, who ceased to 
I dissemble or refu'-ed to obey. After the de- 
I parturc and death of Alevius. tlicy soon resumed 
I their civil and religious laws. In the lieginning 
! of the thirteenth century, their pope or primate 
1 (a manifest corruptitni) redded on the confines 
I of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dilmatia, and go- 
I verned, by his vicar-,, the filial congregations of 
j Italy and riunce.*^ From that icra, a minute 
I scrutiny iniglit prolong and perpetuate the chain 
! of tradition. At the end of the last age. the 
j sect or colony still inhabited the valleys of Mount 
j Tlo-umis, wiicrc their ignorance and poverty were 
more fn.ijuently tormented by the Greek clergy 
than by the Turkish government. The modern 
Paulieirms have lost all memory of their origin; 
a«id tlieir icligion ia disgraced by the worship of 
the cross, and the practice of bloody sacrifice, 
V. Iiicii smne captives have imported from the 
vv ihls of T.irtary.-' 

In tlie West, the first teachers of Th“tr intro, 
tlie Manicluean tlieology liad been 
rojmlsod by llie people, or sup- France, 
pressed by tiio prince. The favour and success 
of tlie Paulicians in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries must be imputed to the strong, though 
secret, discontent whicli armed the most pious 
I Christians against the church of Rome. Her 
avarice was opiirc >sivo, her dcs])otisin odious: 

' les-, (hgenorulc pcihap'i than the Greeks in the 
1 of s lint-, and im.igc'-, her imu>v ntions 

1 .■ more «\«pid e,\i >canf! d<‘iis • she hail ligor- 
oud, defi le.l and rnpo'-.d the «loetiine of tran- 
'Ub.t.u i._t ou • rite live-, uf the Latin clergy 
v.e m.jjo coiTupt, and the Easti.rii bishops 
. i.Jit pas- for the successors of the apostles, 

I ir they w_ro coiupaKd with the loidly prelates, 

. wlm wiLiilcd by turns the crosier, the sceptre, 

_ and the sword. Three diiferent roads might 
I introduce the Paulicians into the heart of Eu- 
lope. -Vtter the conversion of Ilung.iry, the 
j pilgrims who visited Jerusalem might safely 
I loUow the course of the Damihe ; in their 
i J nirney and return they passed through Piii- 
hjipopoli- ; and the sectaries, disguising tlieir 
name and heiesv, might accompany the French 

I XIV p. IVI— 'I'r. with fho Vnnntafim-is uf Pm' wiml' the 
fr«' i. "'HI- i>I her ai^-tuln' tithvr with fh,; .Mauit.tuv..ui., wli«>se 
.1 I..I r Me li< r« > Nhf w\, ik-'ir 'li- i-f n tul ni: 

. » Itvii. .1 the rtnihor i.f the P' u' 'ti’.lv,. a et i,f Onii^fK''', 
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or (.Jenoaii caiavaiis to >luir ro'-p* i five coimtrie''. 
'I'he trade aiul ihuoiniun W-oife ptrvaikd 
the coast of tlie .Vdnatlc, hiul the hosjutahle 
ie[>tib]io opened her b()^oln to forei«*ncrs (* 1 ‘ 
every climate and leli^ion. Under the I>\zaii- 
tine standard, llie Paulician^ were often ttans- 
j-oited to the Gieek provinces of Italy ainl 
Sicily, in peace and war tlicy freeiy conversed 
witli stranp,eis and natives, and their opinions 
were silently })ropag'ited in Rome, Alilan, and 
tile kingiloins l)eyond the Alps.-’S It was soon 
discovered that many thousand Catholics of 
(.very rank, and of either sex, had embraced the 
Manicinean heresy ; and the dames which con- 
sumed twelve canons of Oilcans, was the first 
act and signal of persecution. The Dnlgaiians,- ' 
a name so innocent in its oiiein, s(> odu'Us in 
its appiicatio,!, spK.ul their hramhes over tlie 
face «a' Fuiope. L .dtevi iit common h,tii\d of 
idvilaliy .md Uonu, they weie eonnectvd b\ a 
foi m of episcopal and p' eshv lei I.m gov*, i miient ; 
liuir vari.ats '•^^■,.ts v.vi<- (iis* iiminate*t hy some 
ia:iin.r or d.irkei shades ot thcologv ; bnt ihcy 
gencially agt*.ed in the two puncijiles, tlie 
contempt of the Ohi Test.unent. and thedeiud 
of the body of Ciirist, either on tlie cross or in 
the Iduchuiist. A confession of simple vvoisbip 
and blameless nunneis is extoited fiom their 
enemies; and so high was tlicir standaid of 
})erfection, that the increasing congregations 
were divided into two classes of disciples, of 
those who practised, and of those who aspired. 

. p conntiy <-f tlie Alld- 

T . geois.'" in the sonlltein ])rovinces of 

I'.ndiGans woe 
1 dvcply iiiiplaiileii ; ,md tl'o s.-.ve vic’"' i- 
t..hs » i' nuiTtv i'hiMi and Kv.a^e v.ldth b.,t I 
linii dis^d'V.'l in tha K n.i ’’oisl of t! e 
Ihipiirat*. s. weieup al^h tin* tld) r, ciuh c*.n- 
tiny on the hai’.ks of the Uh, c.e. 1 he I..Ws ..f 
t!i'- Thistirn cinpoo. ■■ wi.ie revived by I’lc.kile 
tl'e Second, 'i'lie insuigeiits of TLohili’c v.^iC 
K-pie^ented ])y the f .irons and cities «d' I.^m- 
guedoc: ))ope Innocent the Third suipasscd 
tlie sangniiiary fame of Tlieodora. It was in 
cnielty alone tliat her soldiers could equal the 
heroes of the Crusades, and the cruelty of her 
priests was far excelled by the founders of 
the inquisition; ‘’t an oilice more adapted to 
confirm, than to refute, the belief of an evil 
principle. The visible assemblies of the Pauli- 
cians, or Allagc-ois, were extirpated by fire and 
sword; and the bleeding remnant escaped by 
flight, concealment, or C.itholic confoimity- 
ljut the inviiuihle spirit v. hicli tliey had kin- 
dled still lived and breathed in tlie AVcstern 

The !'itr.>iu'tN)Ti nf tlie T.’-i'k ■ I’ls ,r.fo It '!• i •<! Trircp, i-. 
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w.>ild. In the state, in the clmrcli, ai.d evin 
ill the cloister, .i latent sutiessiun was prt stivt.il 
of ti'c* distiphs of Sf. P.ml ; wlio jirntesftd 
acaiiist the tviannv of Home. emhi,i.t(.d the 
i.ible as tile rule of ihitii. and pmifitfl their 
cice«l from all the visimis i.f the C/nosiie thco- 
logv'. 'Flie stiugeles (>f Vv itkiilf in laigland, 
of IIuss ill BolitUiia, were pitii.atine aiul iiui’- 
fecliial ; but the names of ZLiInglim, laithtr, 
and C.dvin, aie pitmouncetl with gratitude as 
the deliverers of nations. 

A philosoplicr, w ho calculates the ciar-it-fcr nt a 
degiec* of tlieir merit and the value 'I'i'.tu y ' 

of th»-ir reformation, will jirudeiitly jimh. 
ask from what aiticles of faith, a}>vve or anain'-t 
our reason, they have enfranchised the Cbris- 
tian.s ; fm- such enfranchisement is doubtless 
a hiiiefit so far as It may be compatible with 
truth a ul piety. After a fair discussion we 
sliall r.ulier be sni prised by the timidity, than 
sc.i'.d di'Ctl by tile frcidom, of our fiist re- 
fb.nurs. - \V}Ji the Jews, tlay adopted tlie 
bi-liefand defence of J 1 the Ileinew Seiiptures, 
with all tluir inoilicies, bom the garden of 
F/den to tlie visions of the jiiojdiet Dciniel ; and 
lliey were bound, like the C'atholics, to justify 
against the Jews the abolition of .a divine law. 
In tile great mysteries of the Trinity and Jn- 
c.irintion the reformeris were severely orthodox : 
they freely adojited the theology of the four, or 
the si\ first councils; and with the Athainsiaii 
C’rcvd, they ptont'unced the eternal damnation 
of all wlio (lid not btlleve the C.itholic fdth. 
Tr.t' siib'tantiatii’n. the invisible change of tlie 
bi.-d and wine into the boily and Mood of 
( : list, is a tiiKt that may di.fy the \iower of 
vM . .'i.cl.t aod ph ..3 ili\ *. bnt ir.'Ti al of con- 
si'.na the evnhmv of tlidr s*.n«es, of tluir 
‘igl.r. i-ieli Heluig. .vnd thtlr taste, the first 
] .. Tv LUu - w *.)e ei.’‘.’'ia!'-d In theii own scnqiles, 
an ! ..V.ev! bv tl'e Wi'nla ('f JesUs ill the lUsti- 
t .'lO.i of :he sac'anient. Lutiter maintained a 
( and Calvin a r.'aL presence of Christ 

ill the eucii.aist; and the opinion of Zuinglius, 
t.h.it it is no more than a spiritual communion, 
a simple memorial, has slowly prevailed in the 
refirtined churt!ies .33 But the loss of one mys- 
tery wasamiply conipe-nsated by the stupendous 
doctrines of original sin, redemption, faith, 
grace, and predestination, which have beta 
strained from the Epistles of St. Paul. These 
subtle questions had most assuredly been pre- 
pared by the fathers and schoolmen ; but the 
final improvement and popular use may lie 
attilbute-d to the first refoimers. w lu) enforced 
them as the absolute and essential teiins of siil- 

m xifTTi, rarls.Ii-s. an.l rrpt*‘>tants ; a:id aipf.ng tlie-e Ilc-un. is the 
ii.itijni U an'l n'.Ai'r Uv. 
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vation. Hitherto tlio weight of SHpernatural 
belief inclines .against the Protestants; and 
many a sober Christian would rather admit that 
a wafer is God, than that God is a cruel and 
capricious tyrant. 

Yet tlio ser\ices of Luther and his rivals are 
solid and important ; and the philo-^opher must 
own his obligations to these fearless enthusiasts. 3-* 
I. By their hands the lofty fabric of super- 
stition, from the abuse of indulgences to the 
intercession of the Virgin, has been lc\elled 
with the ground. Mjriads of both sexes of 
the monastic profession were restored to tlie 
liberty and labours of social life. An hierarchy 
of saints and angels, of imperfect and subor- 
dinate deities, were stripped of their temporal 
power, and reduced to tlie enjoyment of celes- 
tial happiness : tlieir images and relics were 
banished from the churcli ; and the credulity 
of the people was no longer nourislied with the 
daily repetition of miracles and \isions. The 
imitation of Paganism was supplied by a pure 
and spiritual worship of prayer and thanks- 
giving, the most worthy of man, the least un- 
worthy of the Deity, It only remains to ob- 
serve, whetlier such sublime simplicity be 
cor^sistent vvith popular devotion; whether the 
vulgar, in the absence of all visible objects, will 
not be inflamed by enthusiasm, or insensihly 
subside in languor and indillerence. II. 'J he 
chain of autiiority was broken, which restrains 
the bigot from thiiiking as he pleases, and the 
slave from speaking as he thinks : the popes, 
fathers, and councils, were no longer tlie su- 
preme and infallible judges of the world; and 
each Christian was taught to acknowledge no 
law but the Sciipturos, no interpreter but his 
own conscience. This freedom, however, was 
the consequence, rather than the design, of the 
refonnation. The patriot reformers were ambi- 
tious of succeeding the t) rants whom they had 
dethroned. They iinpo-scd witii equal rigour 
tlicir creeds ami confes-ion*' ; tliey a^sc^tcd the 
right of the magistrate to puni-sh heretics wit!) 
deatli. The pious or personal animosity of 
Calvin proscribed in ScIVctu^ the guilt of 
hib own rebellion ; <iik 1 the llanies of 
SmitJitield, in wLicIi he was afterw.mls con- 
sumed, had been kindled for the Anabaptists 
by the zeal (d’ Crmmer. dhie nature of tiie 
tiger was the same, hut he was gradually de- 
jirived of his teetli and fangs. A sjaritual and 
temporal kingdom was possessed by the Koinan 
pontiir: the l’ruti.-staiit doctors were subjects of 
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an humble rank, without revenue or jurisdic- 
tion. /fis decrees were consecrated by the an- 
tiquity of the Catholic church : their arguments 
and div-putes were submitted to the p»- 0 ]>le ; and 
tlieir appeal to private judgment was accepted 
beyond their wishes, by curiosity and eiithu- 
biasm. Since the days of Luther and Calvin, 
a secret refi^rmation has been silently working 
ill the bosom of the reformed churches ; many 
wectls of prejudice were eradicated; and the 
disciples of Erasmus 38 diffused a spirit of 
freedom and moderation. The liberty of con- 
science has been claimed as a common benefit, 
an inalienable right : 3;j tlie free governments of 
Holland and England introduced the prac- 
tice of toleration ; and the narrow allowance of 
tlie laws has been enlarged by the prudence 
and humanity of the times. In the exercise, 
tlie mind has understood the limits, of its 
])owers, and the woids and shadows that might 
amuse the child can no longer satisfy his manly 
reason. The volumes of controversy are over- 
spread with cobwebs: tlie doctrine of a Pro- 
testant church is far removed fiom the know- 
ledge or belief of its private members ; and the 
fonns of orthodoxy, the articles of faith, are 
subscribed witli a sigh, or a smile, by the 
modern clergy. A'et the friends of Christianity 
are alarmed at tlie boundless impulse of en- 
quiry and scepticism. The predictions of the 
Catholics are accomplished : the web of mystery 
is unravelled by tlie Arminians, Arians, and So- 
cinians, whose numbers must not be computed 
from their se})arate congregations ; and the 
pillars of revelation are shaken by those men 
who preserve the name without the substance 
of religion, who indulge tlie licence without tlie 
temper of phiJosophyA'-i 


CHAP. LV. 

The Buh^ariavs. — Ongbi, ^[i'srathn?:^ and Settle- 
ynent the Hu}ieurian <;. — Their Tiii'Miul'i in 
the Ta.st and U'e.st. — 77h' Mon nrhf/ of' Rmtsia. 
— Ceo^raj-to/ and I'ni'h-. — H'ar.'i of the lins- 
SI ms oeooot the Greek Tnijare, — Conversion 
rf the Baih'U'ians. 

X, M>FR the reign of Constantine the grandson 
of Heraclius, the ancient barrier of the Danube, 
so often V iulated and so often restored, was irre- 
trievably swept awTij l;y a new deluge of bar- 
barians. Tlieir progiess was favoured by the 
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Chap. LV. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


caliphs, their unkno^vn and accidental auxiliaries: 
the Roman legions were occui>ied in Asia; ainl 
after tlje loss of Syria, Kg\pt, anti Africa, the 
Ca'sars were twice reduced to the danger and 
disgrace of defending their capital against the 
Saracens. If, in tiie account of this interesting 
people, I ha\e deviated from the strict and ori- 
ginal line of my undertaking, the merit of the 
subject will hide my transgression, or solicit iny 
excuse. In the East, in the West, in war, in 
religion, in science, in their prosjrerity, and in 
their tiecay, the Arabians press themselves on 
our curiosity : the first overthrow’ «.)f tJie clnircli 
and empire of the Greeks may bo imputed to 
their arras; and the disciples of Alahomet still 
hold the civil an<l religious sceptre of the Ori- 
ental world. But the same labour would be 
imworthiiv ])estowed on the swarms of sa\agcs, 
w Iio, between tlie svventli and the twelfth century, 
descended from the })lains of Scwtlii.u in transient 
inroad, or perj)etua) emigration. ^ Their names 
are uncouth, their origins doubtful, tlieir actit)ns 
obscure, their supi.j sUtion wasMind, tlieir valour 
brutal, and the unifiUinity of their jHiblic and 
private lives was neither sofuiied by innocence, 
nor refined by policy. Tite majesty of tbe By- 
zantine throne repelled and survived their dis- 
orderly attacks ; the greater part of these bar- 
barians has disappeared without leaving any 
memorial of their existence, and the despicable 
remnant continues, and may long continue, to 
groan under the dominion of a foreign tyrant. 
From the antiquities of, I. BaliKirianSt 1 1. Hun- 
garianSi and, HI. lin^sians, I shall content my- 
self with selecting such facts as vet deserve to 
be remembeied. The ccMUjuc'ts of the, IV. 
Norjian’s, and the iiionardiy of the, V. Turks, 
will naturally teriuIiK.te in tlie memorable Cru- 
sades to tlic Holv Land, and tlie di)ublc fall of 
the city and umpire of Const.mtine. 

I. In his march to Italv, Tluodo- 
thenTiLMrnn> TIC - tile Ostiogotii I ad trampled on 
A.i). tlic arms (if the Buly.uian-?. After this 

defeat, the name and the natum are lost timing 
a century and a iialf ; and it m:iy be suspected 
tliat the same or a similar ajipellaticui was revived 
hy strange colonies from tlie Borystliencs, the 
Tanais, or the Volga. A king of the ancient 
Bulgaria 3 bequeathed to his five sons a last 
lesson of moderation and concord. It was re- 
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ceived as youth has ever received the coun- 
sels of age and experience: the five jirlnces 
buried their fallier; divided his suljects ami 
taule; fingot his advice; sejiar.ited from each 
other; and wandeied in quest of fortune, till we 
find the most adventurous in tlie heart of Italy, 
under the protection of the exarch of Ravenna. 
But the stream of emigration was directed or 
impelled towards the capital. I’he modern Bul- 
garia, along the southern hanks of the Danuho, 
was stamped with the name and image which it 
has retained to the ]'>rcsi‘nt hour; the new con- 
querors successively acijuircd, by war oi treaty, 
tlie Roman ])iavinces of l^aidania, 'I’hessaly, 
and the two Epirus’; ^ the ecclesiastical supre- 
macy was tmnriated from the native city of 
Justinian ; and, in tlieir prosperous age, the ob- 
scnie town of Lyclinidus, or Achrida, was 
honoured with the throne of a king and a patri- 
arch.^ The iu'qiiestic>nahle evidence of language 
attests the descent of the Bulgarians from the 
original stock of the Sclavonian, or more pro- 
perly Slavonian, race ;” and the kindred l-ands 
of Servians, Bosnians, Hascians, Croafians, Wa- 
lacliians,'* ivc. followed either the standard or 
the example of the leading tribe. From the 
Euxine to the Adriatic, in the state of captives, 
or subjects, or allies, or enemies, of the Greek 
cinjilrc, they overspread the land ; and the 
national appellation of the slaves has been de- 
graded by chance or malice from the signifi- 
cation of gloiy to that of servitude. Among 
these colonies, the C’iirobatians,! ^ or rmao or Sc h- 
Croats, who now attend tlie motiems 
of an Austrian army, ajv the de- ^ ‘-"i", a-c. 
sceiidants of a naViitv pe(^]de, the coinpicrors 
and sovereigns of De.lmatta. I’lie maiitime 
i citif', and ( f tlie-e the infant republic of Ragusu 
I implored the aid and in^tiuctions of the Bwan- 
I tine court, they were advised by the nuonuini- 
I moils Basil to leservo a siiiuli acknowledgment 
! of tlfrlr fidelity to the Rivinan empire, and to 
' appease, by an anmial tribute, the wrath of these 
j ii resistible barbarians, 'i'lie kingdom ot Croatia 
j was sbared bv’ eleven or feudatory 

; lords; and their united forces were numbered at 
I sixty thousand horse and one hundretl thoiisaml 
j foot. A long sea-coast, indented with capacious 
I liarbours, covered with a string of islands, and 
almost in sight of tlie Italian shores, disposed 
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Chap. LV. 


!)oth the natives and strangers to the practice of 
i)avi;L^;ition. The ln)afs or hri'^Miitinos of tlie 
Croat'^ Hero construi.ted after the f.ishion of the 
old Liburniau'i one hiindied and eighty ves-^ols 
may excite the idea of a re-ipectabie na%y; hut 
oiir seamen hIU smile at tlie alloHaiice of ten, 
or twenty, or forty, men for each of tlie^e ships 
of war. They were gradually converted to th.e j 
more honourable service of commerce ; \ et tiie ' 
Sclavonian pirates were still fre(|uent and dan- 
gerous ; and it was not l)ef)re tlie cio-.e of the j 
tenth century that the freedom and sovereignty i 
of the Gulf were cfTlcttially vindic.>t^d hy the | 
Venetian republic.’- The ancestors 4T these ' 
Dalmatian kings were equally removed from the | 
Use and abuse of navigatii'ui • tliov dwelt in the 
Vhi re Croatia, in the ii'.land reirions of Sile'-ia 
and Little Poland, thirty days’ journey, accoiil- 
ing to the Greek computation, from the sea of 
darkness. 

Fir«tkin4- 'The glory of the Bulgarians n 
coniined to a narrow scope 
A.D. bio_i‘oi 7 . |,Qth of time and place. In the 
ninth and tenth centuries, they reigned to the 
south of the Danube; !)ut tlie mote powciful 
nations that had followed their emigration, re- 
pelled all retain to tlie noitii and all progress to 
the west. Yet, in the obscure catalogue of their 
exploits, they might boast an honour wbicli had 
hitherto been appropriated to the Goths ; that of 
slaying in battle one of the succes-.ors of .\u- 
giistus and Constantine. Tlie ernjieror Nice- I 
pliorus had lost his fame in tlie Araliian, he lost j 
his life in the Sclavonian, war. In hi- first ' 
operations he advanced with boldness and suc- 
cess into the centre of Bulgaria, and burnt tlie 
royal court, whicli was proliahly no more than 
an edifice and village of timber. But, while lie 
searched the spoil and refused all ofilis of treaty, ; 
his enemies collected their spiiit^ and thiir | 
forces; the pu'-es of rctieat weio in-upirablv i 
li.irred ; and t!je trembling Niceiihoiu- wn- lieaid • 
to ewl.iiin • “ All', .da-' unte-s we could a— j 
*• smile the wit’'..- t>f I'bi! , e c mnot h. ;’e r,> ' 

escajie.” T\'o d's- he w.ute.i hi fue i;i the* ’ 
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intercourse with the Gtecks. the possession of a 
cultivated region, and tlie introduction of tlie 
Chiistinu wijrsjiip. The imble-of Biilg.iria were 
edue.’.ted in the schooA and palace of Coiistan- 
tino])lo ; and Simeond^ aAoudi of the roval hue, 
was iiistnu’ied in t!ie ilutoiic of Deniostlienes 
a*'d the logic of Aristotle*. Fie re-A. n sss—oyr, 
limpiisheil the 1 rofe-ssion of a monk ‘tryji. 
for thit of a kiiig and warrior ; and in his reign, 
t»f more tlian foity years, Bulgaria assumed a 
rank among the cixil' ed j^ow .rs of the earth. 
The Gre»‘ks, ;ciu)iA he leiicatediv attacked, de- 
li^ed a faint consolation fjom indulging them- 
selves in the lepro.udies of ]>eifidy and sacrilege. 
They purchasetl the aid of the Pagan Turks; 
but Simeon, in a second battle, redeemed the 
loss of th.c first, at a time when it was esteemed 
a victory to elude the aims of that formidable 
nation. F’he Serxians were overthrown, made 
capti\e, and di-persc-d; ami those wlio visited 
the country before their restoration could dis- 
cover no more than fifty \ agrants, Avithout women 
or children, who extorted a precarious subsist- 
ence from the chase. On classic ground, on the 
banks of the Acluldus, the Greeks w'ere de- 
feated ; their horn was l)ri’'ken by the strength 
of the buibaric Hercules, i ’ He farmed the 
siege of Constantinople ; and. in a personal con- 
ference with the emperor, Simeon imposed the 
conditions of pence. Tliey met with the most 
jealous precautions : the royal galley was drawn 
dose to an artificial and wdl-fortified ]>latforrn j 
and the majesty of the purple was emulated by 
the ])omp of the Bulgarian. “ Are you a Cliris- 
“ ti.an ? ” said the humble Romanus ; “ it is 
“ your duty to abstain from the blood of your 
“ fdlow-Cliristians. Has the tliirst of riches 
“seduced you from the blessings of p».ace? 
“ Sheath your sword, open your hand, and I 
“ Avill satiate the utim^st measure of A’our dc- 
sires.” The rcci'm-ili.ition was s^-al-.d by a 
dome -tic alliance; the freethan of ti i Ii* A\as 
g'l.mretl or res*ou'd; tlie f,-t l-o, -ii- uf the 
ecuit ware s,cui d to t' e ft,.; A i.f Bulgaria, 
nl’» AC the am!.,.- -i.'o’-- of ct ende- < 1 ai.uigcr-; 
and 111 r pAnce- a’ 1 1-.' di:'',Av.d a-, iiii the iiigh 
. 1..I inAidiou- title {>f n !■ ' 1.^, (a- (.m-ieior. But 
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led awl e’^ti.igiii-hed ; and. in tlie ho- 
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ucioriftlie Bulj’aiians. His 
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Or Tin: ROMAN KMriRi:, 


tliousand ^.i.o l,a-l I roii ^’uiUy <'f tlir j 

dv.lciue of tliiir coiinriy. 'ihtyuot (kj/risid j 
I'f siulit; but 1.) oiH‘ of cac-h himdretl a sinL^Io j 
r'Nu WAS left, that he mi^ht conduct Ids blind I 
CLiituiy to the piesnice of their kin;^ Their 
king is said to ha\e expired of grief and honoi ; 
tlie nation was awed by this terrible example; 
the Bulgarians were swept away from their set- 
tlements, and fircunisciibed within a nanow 
provirice; the sinwiving chiefs bequeathed to 
their children tlie advice of patience and the duty 
of revenge. 

EmiCTatioiiof 1 1. When the black sv^arm of 
HuntmVn/ Plungavlans first hung over Eu- 
A.D s»i. rope, about nine bundled years 
after the Christian ana, they were mistaken by 
fear and superstition for tlie Gog and IMagi'g ot [ 
the Sc!ij)tuie>., the signs and forcruniars of the ] 
end of the w<ni'!.>' Since tlie intioductioa of | 
letters, they ha\e explored their own antiquities 
with a strong and laudable inipuKe of patuotic 
ciuiositv.i'^ 'ri'cir rational ciitlcisin can no 
longer be amused witli a vain pedigree of Attd.i 
and the Huns ; but they complain that their 
piinutive recoids have peiished in the Tartar 
war; that the truth or fiction of their rustic 
songs is long since forgotten ; and that the 
fragments of a rude chronicle i ' must be pain- 
fully reconciled witli the contemporary though 
foreign intelligence of the Impel ial gcogia- 
pher.-'^ Maguir is the national and Oriental 
denomination of the Ilungaiiaus; !)ut, among 
tile tribes of Sevthia, tlicv arc dlstinguisheil by 
tlie Greeks under the piuju-r and jicculiar nan e \ 
i-f Turki, as the (R vl.o.ls ef tlut n.igbty 
]>cople wiio hid cuinjni. ri.ll i.iul rc-y^iiLil fu-ni • 
C'bina tc the Wlgti. d..c I’ ioi’(ni,..n c'-h-uy 
piesencd a coir^'i (.* ilci.cc t'f ii.idc and a.i itv j 
V. ith the caste! II Tn.k'- on the confines of Ik.- | 
.sill; and afur a scpaiat.ur. of t!n..c i i i.-huil I 
and fift) Vcui*'-, the n.i-rion.uiv • i f kj;,. »f , 
Ilungaiy Jiscovi.uil ai.d vi-it-.d th-ir 
country near the barks (f t! <» Volgi. 'i’lay 
were Iiospitably cnti.iti’im.d i^y a pt.o}de of j 
Pagans and sav.igcs who still !-oie tliC name of i 
Hungarians; conversed in their nafive tiT.gue. I 
recodected a tradition of flicii hmg-Iost brctl itn. [ 
and listened witli amazeuient to the marvellous j 
tale of their new kingdom and joligio.i. The ; 
Zeal of conversion was aniraatul 1 y the interest • 
of consanguinity; and one c.f tl i. g’lca^c't t.f j 
their princes had foinicd the «.s. tl'op.b ; 

fruitless, design of n jiluii'i in-: the s* htude «f i 
Pannonia by tins doinc'tic c( lony tiOni me 


bcirt orT)>‘a.\.-‘ Krorr. this primitive countrv 
tliry V'lii d.p. ti ti> ti'u 'A'c’sf by fi:e tide of war 
. nd Li O', by the v\tight of the more dls- 

t.Jiit tr. L . V ho c.t t!'e s.iiiic tin>e were fi.gitivtH 
and coin, . wit 1 R. 'on or fortiine diietJcd 
their Loui>c tovv„jds i1,l- r'io’.tiei-, of the Ruiiian 
cmpiie ; ll.-. v Halted in the Usual stations along 
tile batiks « f the gKct iiver^ ; ainl in the terri- 
tories of IMo cow. Kiow, ai-d Moldavia, some 
vestiges have been tliscovered of tlieir tcinjioraiy 
residence. In this loi.g and vaiious peregrin- 
ation, they could not always escape the do- 
minion of the stionger; and the puiity of tlielr 
blood was impioved or sullied by the njixture 
of a foicign race; fiom a nnjyve of com})ulsi(‘n, 
or choice, several tribes of the Chazais were 
associated to-the standard of their ancient vas- 

s. ils ; introduced the u-c of a second language; 
and obt.dued by their supeiior lenown the most 
boiuunabie jdace in the I’lont of battle. The 
military tbite of the Tuiks and their allies 
inarthed in seven equal and aitilicial divisions; 
e.ich divisuHi was formed of thirty thuusami 
eight liunditd and tlftv-seven vvairiors, and the 
proportion of women, children, and servants, 
supposes and requires at least a niillion of emi- 
grants. Their public counsels were directed 
by Seven tayvods, or hereditary chiefs ; but tlie' 
experience of discord and weakness reconi- 
niendcd tlte more simple and vigorous adminis- 
tration of a ‘■ingle pirson. The sceptre which 
had liccn declined by the modest Eebedias, was 
granted to tlie birth or meilt of Alinus and his 
-on Arp.nl, and the authority of the siqntmc 
khan of tile Chazars coiiliimtd the engagement 
»‘f the pilnee ai.d people ; i f the p^iq.le to ohi. v 
bis (.Oi.im.uid'', of tbc [oinee' to eunsult th».ir 

I a; {tii.t"' and ghuy. 

tl,i. I .iKai'.o vc iiiij.tlc 
1 1 .1- i.aMy nti nt, if il.e i.-' 

tio;. of MOvk.n k.Ui.Ire h ul i.i t opened a mw 
n’.o lai , ( 1 ) I ( '-pe^ t of the antiipiille- of luiTit a.s. 
The Ilua.oinn laiui. age st„uii-> alone, and as 
it V. Lce l•..'U^•lted, among the Selavonian dia- 
I‘ ct-. ; blit it beais a close and clear affinity to 

t. ':e idioms of the rennic laci..'- of an obsolete 
aiiel savage* rate, wlieh fmanirly occupietl tlie 
noithe'in re_iiii> of Asia and Euroj.e. 'i'l .■ 
genuine appellation of l\ri or Ilnurs is foL.nd 
on the* wc's tern cindincs of China;-^ tbeli ir,'- 
gr.ation to the I ai l.s ol' the Iiti di is attistMi 1 v 
T.irtar ev idei.ce ; a similar raine ami 
giuiLC aie* di-te'Cti-d in the -•I’litheiri ja’f- if 
tsibeaii;-' and ll.u 1 diK i. ■ i f the Ikm.ic ti . s 





ly 1 h.- a.ahcr nf thi, > ; ,1 - vf . .1 rl ■ n.^f in i f X.t f: Fe ; 

Kitona has a. i(i h. !, '■II tl . i. C ■ilIi’h , .‘i«i I’llVnil' 1 2 

rai Hr thf bv^.^ri nt ri I'l t ] > >> ih:, niil.* .f 'i-.i n e 
h ive (rriji'tnbe'l ‘•fai.t- !.■ s ri. : r>.. . i-., . . u ■' ti n, : 

t>, rnv< ish f C ti le-’ i eii., it iri v ^ ii't 1 , 'j' t 

*■'’”1 in thu xvtli itnti.rs , th- ‘•i; 1 .s’fs wtre I ■ ’III t a la IS-m'-tz 1 
ai a trinbt'IUa.cd bv ti-t ft i.i.in i’.u.ir.u e- Uie I'ri-iui.n iij i-, 

t o'trv- in thu Cnt.. ' Pe. . n., n 7- s*- 
ZO Sfc<,‘ CciiitaxiUne du Ad;.,au-n:ai ji ,r a, V 1” TS- i 
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are widt-ly, thotip:h tlilnly, scattered from the 
sources of the 01)y to the shores of Laplaiid.-'j 
The consanguinity of the Hungarians and I^ap- 
Jamltrs woukl ciisj)l;iy the powerful energy of 
climate on the children of a common parent; 
the lively contra'>t between the bold adventurers, 
who are intoxicated with the wines of the Da- 
nube, and the wretched fugitives who are im- 
mersed beneath the snows of the polar circle. 
Anns and freedom have ever been the ruling, 
though too often the unsuccessful, passion of 
the Hungarians, who are endowed by nature 
with a vigorous constitution of soul and body.-' 
Extreme cold has diminished the stature and 
congealed the faculties of the Laplanders ; anil 
the .Vrctic tribes, alone among the sons of men, 
aic ignorant of war, and unconscious of human 
blood . an happy ignorance, if reason and virtue 
were the guardians of their peace ! 

Ticiicsand observation of the Im- 

nianner-. ouiie^ pcridl author of the Tactics,- ' that 
Bu'ganin-.. all the Scythian hordes resembled 
A.D &c. other in their pastoral and 

military life, that tliey all practised the same 
means of subsistence, and employed tlie same 
instruments of destruction. Hut he ad<ls, that 
tlie two nations of Hulgarians and Hungarians 
were superior to their biethren, and similar to 
each other, in the improvements, however rude, 
of their discipline and government ; their visible 
likeness determines Leo to confound Iiis friends 
and enemies in one common description ; ami 
the picture may be heightened by some strokes 
from their contemporaries of the tenth century. 
Except the merit and fame of military prowess, 
all that is valued by mankind appeared vile and 
contemptible to these barbarians, whose native 
fierceness was stimulated by the consciousness 
of numbera and freedom. The tents of the 
Hungarians were of leather, their garments of 
fur; they shaved their hair, and scarilied tlieir 
faces ; in speech they were slow, in action 
prompt, in treaty pertidious; and they shared 
the common reproach of baib.irians too igno- 
rant to conceive the iinpo.tance of tiuth, too 
proud to duity or palii ite the breach of (heir 
most soil inn t ngaginients. Their sinipliiitv 
has been prai-.c(I ; yet they abstained onlv from 
the luxury they had never known; vvliatover 
they saw, they coveted; their ilesjjes vveie in- 
satiate, and their sole industry was tlic Ji.tnd of 
violence and rajiU'e. Hv the di'rinition </f a 
pastoral nation, I have ric ailed a hnig desciip- 
tion of tlie economy, the w.iifaie, and the 
government tiiat prevail in th.it stage of society; 

I may add, that to fishing, as v* ell as to the 
chace, the Hungarians were indebted for a part 
of their subsistence ; and since thev St'hiitm cul- 
tivated the ground, they must, at least in their 


new settlements, have sometimes practised a 
slight and unskilful husbandry. In their emi- 
grations. ]KTha]is in their expeditions, the host 
was accompanied bv thousands of sheep and 
oxen, w!jo increaseil the cloud of fonnidable 
rlust, and atlonled a constant and wholesome 
supply of milk and animal food. A plentiful 
command of forage was the first care of the 
general, and if the fiocks and herds were secure 
of their pasture-, the hardy warrior was alike 
insensililc of danger and fatigue. The confusion 
of men and cattle that oversjircad the country 
exposed their camp to a nocturnal surprise, had 
not a still wider circuit been occupied by their 
light cavalry, perpetually in motion to discover 
and deLiy the approach of the enemy. After 
some experience of the Roman tactics, they 
adopted the use of tlie sword and spear, the 
helmet of the soldier, and the iron breastplate 
of his steed : but their native and deadly weapon 
was the I'artar bow: fiom the earliest infancy, 
their children and servants were exercised in 
the double science of archery and horseman- 
ship ; their arm was strong; their aim was sure; 
and in the most rapid career, they were taught 
to throw themselves backward-, and to shoot a 
volley of arrows into the air. In open combat, 
in secret ainbu-h, in flight, or pursuit, they 
wore equally formidable . an appearance of 
order was maintained in tlie foremost ranks, 
but tlieir charge was driven forwards by the 
impatient pre-sure of succeeding crowds. They 
pursued, headlong and ra-h. with loosened reins 
and horrific outcries; but if they Hed, with real 
or dissembled fear, the ardour of a pursuing foe 
was checked and chastised by the ^ame habits of 
irregular speed and sudden evolution. In the 
abuse of victory, they astonished Europe, vet 
smarting from the wounds of the Saracen and 
the Dane : mercy they rarely asked, and more 
rarely bestowed : botli sexes were accusv.d as 
equally iuaccessilile to pity, and their ajipctite 
fi>r raw flesh might countenance tlie popular 
tale, that they drank the blood nml fca')ted on 
the hearts of the slain. Yet the Hungarians 
were not devoid of those princi[)les of justice 
ami luunanity, wliich natuie has implanted in 
everv bo-oni. The licence of public and pri- 
vate irijuries was restrained by laws and punish- 
ments ; and in the security of an open camp, 
theft is the iiio-.t tempting and most dangerous 
offence. Among the liarbarians, there were 
many, wlioc spontaneous virtue supplied their 
laws and corrected their manners, who per- 
formed the duties, and svnipathised with the 
affections, of social life. 

After a long ]>i!grimage of flight EasMi'^hment 
or .ictory, tlie Tiirki-h lionU-.. ap- 
proached the common limits of the a.d. ss-j. 


p. 17t } faund thp Wtriht/ in the npichhonrhcy-l of ToboKfcT, B» 
the torture-, of the ptMu-.l.-au ai art, ( i^ir and l-eu/arti rtdut.d to 
e - '•■y ii'iii i. ,-tU rri-'imMi.i. reiiU U ,r the a}>{>tUa- 

and ot til the I'etii it di.iltit-,, the Vh-tfulian t» the 
j^ariaii 1 1 ischer. Divert. 1 p. *1-30. I’ruj, Ih.- 

ti-. The eiKlit tribes of the Fent'jr race are dtscnl. d m th-^ riirimis 
work of V^J Jh.t. des Fcuples t,outnt. a ia Ikutiiuation de la 


the- s; 

tio’i of T'/fn<ti 
mrest to th ■ H-i- 


Gnithis says of lhi-;p .Vrchc tribes, .irmi arcus et pharetra, sed ad- 
it •‘su- fen. ( Vnn tl 1 tv. |> £">».), uid ufeiiiptv, .tfter the maimer of 
T-ti'itu-., to i.uni.h n i!h philosophs thr ir brutal ijrnorance 
■2’l Leo hxs obstrved, that the p>\ernm.-‘nf of the Turks was mo- 
mrLhK il, and that Uieir pimi'hmt Ills w“r,. n^. rnus. (Tactic- p. S'lrt. 

ic%t Rl’i-miio Im ('hroii. A !> ss‘<.) luentions theft 

a 1 1 apifU trim-, and hi, iiiri'.pfudem e is confirnitfi by the onfpnal 
r-¥i 4>f -t. stpj.hen (A-I) lOli..) if a slave were puiity, he w is 
chastised, for the hrst time, with the loss of hus luise, or a fine of fire 
luderv , f.>r the sPoaid, wuh the loss of ha, rai-, i-r .a -imilarfine , for 
th- tiiird, u ith death , whirh the freeman did not incur till the fourth 
« ileiKP, a? his fira peniltv w.u. the loss of hbertv (iiatuna, Hi-t- K«* 
gum liun>;3X. tuiU. 1 p. 
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French and Byzantine empires. Their first 
coiKjuests anil final settlements extended on 
eitlier side of the J^anube abo\e Vienna, l>elo\v 
Belgrade, and !)e\on'J the niea-'Ure of the Ro- 
man province of I’aiinonia, or tiie inotlern king- 
dom of Hungary.’'^ That amjde and feitile 
land vva.s loosely occupied by the Moravians, a 
Sclavonian name and tribe, vvliich vvere driven 
by the invaders into tlie compass of a narrow' 
province. Charlemagne had stretched a vague 
and nominal empire as far as the edge of Tran- 
sylvania ; but, after the failure of his legitimate 
line, the dukes of Moravia forgot their obedience 
and tribute to the monarchs of Oriental France. 
The bastard Arnulph was provoked to invite 
tlie arms of the Turks : they rushed through 
the real or figurative wall, which his indis- 
cretion had thrown open ; and the king of Ger- 
many has been justly reproaclied as a traitor to 
the civil and ecclesiastical society of the Chris- 

tians. Duiing the life of A rmilph, 
A.D. 900 , ^ic. TT • ^ I I J 1 

the Hungarians were checked by 
gratitude or fear; but in the infancy of liis son 
Lewis they discovered and invaded Bavaria; 
and such was their Scythian speed, that in a 
single day a circuit of fifty miles was stripped 
and consumed. In the battle of Augsburg!) the 
Christians maintained their advantage till the 
seventh hour of the day : tiiey were deceived 
and vanquished by tiie flying stratagems of the 
Turkish cavalry. The conflagration spread over 
the provinces* of Bavaria, Swabia, and Fran- 
conia; and the IlungariansSi promoted the 
reign of anarchy, by forcing the &toute«.t barons 
to discipline tlieir vassals and fortify their 
castles. The origin of walled towns is asciibed 
to tills calamitous period ; nor could any dis- 
tance be secure against an enemy, who, ailmost 
at the same instant, laid in ii'-hes the Helvetian 
monastery of St. Gall, and tJie city of Bremen, 
on the shores of the nortliern ocean. Above 
thirty years the Germanic emiiire, or kingdom, 
was subject to the ignominy of tribute ; and re- 
sistance was disarmed by tlie menace, the serious 
and effectual menace, of dragging the wtiinen 
and children into captivity, and of slauglitering 
the males above the age of ten years. 1 have 
neither power nor inclination to follow the 
Hungarians beyond the Rhine ; but I must ol)- 
serve with surprise, that the southern provinces 
of France were blasted by the tempest, and tliat 
Spain, behind her Pyrenees, was astonished at 
the approach of these formidable strangcrs.32 
A D 900 vicinity of Italy had tempted 

their early inroads ; but, from their 
camp on the Brenta, they beheld with some 
terror the apparent strength and populousness 

30 See Katona, Hi'f Piirum Huncar. p. 321 -."'•2- ^ 

I , at<m. 

'I Kxus, are rrl- 

1 . 07— »•»*) ). His 

dihst 1 _ ■ - , ^tttothedmis 

m jtructi'Tn of Bre- 

S." ■ _ ir daT>ijpr ard re- 

sources of Modena. The riti/ers ii-i.'iurht St. <Teo'imuniu, their 
petcun, to arert, bv his inter< fsi-ion. the m/ ». &c. 

Xune te rogamus, hret 'orvi 

Ab 1. iigerorxun nos defendas jucu-is< 


of the new-discovered country. They requo'-ted 
leave to retire; tlieir reque'^t was proudly re- 
jected by the Italian king ; and the lives of 
twenty tliou-sand Christian;, paid the forfeit ot* 
his oh*'liiiacv and rashness. Among the cities 
of the West, the roval Pavia cun'<[jiciiuns 
in fame and splendour ; and the pre-eminence 
of Rome itself vvas only derived from tiie relies 
of the apostles. The Hungarians ^ ^ 
appeared; Pavia was in flames; 
forty-three churches were consumed; and, after 
the massacre of the people, they sparetl about 
two hundred wretches, vvlio had gathered some 
bushels of gold and silver (a vague exagger- 
ation) from the smoking ruins of their couuti v . 
In these annual excursions from tlie Alps to 
the neighbourhood of Rome and Capua, the 
churches, that yet escaped, resounded with, a 
fearful litany; “ O save and ileliver us from 
“the arrows of the Hungarians!'’ But the 
saints vvere tkaf or inexorable ; and tlie torrent 
rolled forwards, till it was stopped by the ex- 
treme laud of Calabria. -^3 A compOMtion was 
oflered and accepted for the liead of each Italian 
subject; and ten bushels of silver were poured 
forth in the Turkish camp. But falsehood is 
the natural antagonist of violence; and the 
robbers w-ere defrauded both in the numbers of 
the assessment and the standard of the metal. 
On the side of the East the Hungarians vvere 
opposed in doubtful conflict by the equal arm* 
of the Bulgarians, whose faith forbai.le an 
alliance with the Pagans, and whose situation 
formed the bamer of the Byzantine empire. 
The barrier was overturned; the ^ 
emperor of Constantinople beheld 
the waving banners of the Tiuks ; and one of 
their bo!<iest wairiur-; presumed to stiike a 
battle-axe into the golden gate. 'Ihe arts aiid 
tjoasures of the Oieeks divtited the assault; 
but the Hungarians might boast, in their re- 
treat, that tlivv hud imposed a tribute on the 
spirit of Bulgaria and tlie majesty of the Ca;- 
sars. I'he remote and rapid operations of 
the Scune campaign appear to magnify the 
power and numbers of the Turks; but their 
courage is most deserving of praise, since a 
light troop of three or four hundred liorse 
w ould often attempt and execute the most dar- 
ing inroads to the gates of Thessalonica and 
Constantinople, At this disastrous xra of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, Europe was afflicted 
by a triple scourge, from the North, the East, 
and the South: the Norman, the Hungarian, 
and the Saracen, sometimes trod the same 
ground of desolation ; and these savage foes 
might have been compared by Homer to the 

Tlie hiilif'p preened w alls for the ruhi.r defenre, nnt rontra domi'ios 
v.'iwio'. (Antnjuuat. ItaJ. Med. .t.v!, t>ni i- di.Mertat i. {>. '.;1, ), 

and the 'nng of the niKhtiv iiatrh i. n<(t without eipiraiice or u-« 
(tom.iM dt..T U >• 1 hi- It.ihan annah^t hai .iLci.rui !' trar*d 

the stru-s ot theur inrt'.vU t.-Vnria'i d" Italia, toni. tu ]i 5'' 3o7. .“-*3. 
4i»l. l>7. 4U>. tom. Tin p. I’.i 41. ‘>2, Sir). 

3t Both the Hunuarian .aid Ru-Man arnals th.’t tboy bo- 

sloveil, or attackid. or msu irnl, < "n«t.irtiT’>i;i'e {; lay. ui-^irtar x 
p X"i * Kitona, Hi't p. V ,{ c i , at d the f'> t i 

roire-'S.d bx Uie Ih/.irur hI>llln‘.^^ u’lo i-r. - -nau* ii-, jj 'I'lo. 

H'. t-’i.i >> p y.. n t i;li r ■ ..s , . th-' -i if i- 

f i-i’»id IT .»■ ul till b> the rn 1 at ii d t iji tit 

B .t. Ihtir -Tx j-t’t.i-.in L-- t ant •r-u'' . th,_\ , uid i,.'t -.-t ;% ri-n- 
i..nhp or lnh»->p the r -v t d- la*. 1 , t Kati -‘t 'i ._ht li.xe 

gi.i.x ditfi iL- Ok* t ... in i i t I i- f ra’in P.i. _■ ' r. n, .,iu- 

ttm atque faro-iiTum inLutar._. fn t ' uiit. i z. v. 1 

3 il 
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two lions growling over the carcase of a man- 
gled stag. 

v:.-.,r, ,,f T!ie (klnerance of Germany and 
K u'i.'r'' Clii istendoin \\ is aeliie\ed l>y tlie 
A 1 ' y'i, Saxon i>rincL's,IIonry the Fo\s lerand 
Otho the (di .it. \\ lio, ill t%\o nieinorahle h.itlK*'., 
lor e\er biuke the jiower of the Hungarians. 
'I’iie xaliaiil Ilenrv was rou ed from a bed of 
sic Liles', hv tlie invasion of his eountrv . hut lus 
mind was vigorous and his prudence successful. 

Mv companions,'’ s.iid he, on the morning of 
the comliat, '•maintain \oui ranks, reci i\ e on 
“ your buck h'l the lii st .n r o\\ s of t he I’agaiis, 
“anil pievcuit then setcnul disiiiaige bv the 
*' cijual and i.ipiil carniot vuitt laniis." 'I hex 
obeveil and ioinjiniid and the' histouial jne- 
tiiii- of tin ( t'th lit’ .^Ic r-'i inn gii expussed the 
features, or at K isf tiie ilnuaifer, of Ileiiiv, 
who, in ,.n age ot' ignorance, in(ru''ted to the 
fuu r ait' ihe peipetuitv of his mime.’" At tlie 
end of twenty vears, tiie chdiken of tlu' rniks 
who had fallen hy his sword insftded flu' I’l-piie 
of his son; and their J'oite is deti.ud, in the 
lovvcbt estimate, at one Inindreil thous,uul hm 'C. 

'I’lu V were lUMted !i\ douKstte fac- 
ofotriJ’ie • , 

(in'f. turn; the g itcs ol (>vjn oiv vvere 
tieai Ik i oU'‘l\ unlocked; am! they 
spread, fir hevond rlu Kituie and the Men c. 
into tile lie.ut <if riuuUi'.. Ihit tlie \ ,uid 
Itrudetiee of Otho di'^'c ded the con-'pii.ti v ; tlie 
princes were made scn^ilile, that unh's tluy 
were true to each other, tluir religion .u.d 
country were irrecoverably lost ; and the national 
powers were reviewed in tlie plains of Aug^- 
biirgh. ’I’hey nuircheil and lought in eight 
legions, according to the division of provimvs 
and tril>es ; the first, sicond, and third, were 
com]Kwed of Havanans; the fourth of Franc«>- 
nians ; the Hfth of Saxons, umkr the immediate 
command of the monarch ; tlie "ixth and s^m niij 
consisted of Swabians; .md the eiglith Ic,,i(-ii, 
of a tliousand I’Khemian'. i lo'-cd the ri.nr <>f th,- 
host. liic ri'-onici" nf iliscip'inv ind v.ih.ur 
wi u fortitu'd !._\ fi). ar^s .,f 'iipcr'iuion. wlnn. 
on this occas.on. n/iv di'. i\f t!ic cj)itf.i. ' i>f 
iTilurDUs Old s.d'ifaiv. i h, '•(’’duis vccu j uii- 
fkd with a fa't ; thi c imu ua- lr!,sv^,l u.r , t',i 
n hc' <»f saints and lairtir-. .r-d tin { -.i 

he! o gi: di. d on hi' - .dr r !.i ' a i -i d ■ -f I • s* ^ . 


j confidence was placed in the holy lance, 58 
1 whose point was f.isliioned of tlie nails of the 
cross, anil which his father had extorted from 
the king of Hurgundy, by the tlireats of w.ir, 
and the gift of a junvince. 'I'he Ilungaiians 
1 Wole expi-etid ui the liont , thev seiietiv passed 
: the r.iih. a nvcT of Iktvaiia that falls into the 
I 1 ).inuhe ; f lu ned the real of tlie Chi isti.ui ai inv ; 

I jilniulered the h.iggage, and di'^ordcred the le- 
i gions of I’oheinia and Swahia. The battle was 
I restored by the Franconians, whose duke, the 
v.ili.iiit Conrad, was picieetl with an arrow as lie 
rested from his fatigues- tlie Saxons fought 
imder the eves of their king; and his victory 
surpasstil, in merit and impoitance, the triumphs 
of tlie last two huiidred vears. 'I'he loss of the 
1 Hung.uiaiis was still guater in the fligdit than 
\ in the action; they were cncompassiMi hy the 
, rivers of Ikivaria ; and their ])ast cruelties ex- 
I chided them from the liope of inc-rcv. 'I’hree 
i captive piinces wcie liangcd at Uatishon, the 
1 multitude of piisoncrs was slain or mutilated, 

, aiid the fugitives, who presumed to ajipcar in 
j llie face of their eountrv, wcie coiulciiincd to 
! ivfilisfuig jxnc-ity and disgrace. Yet the 
I spiut of the nation was hunihleil. and tlie most 
accessible parses of Hungary were foitiHed witJi 
a ditch and rampart. Adversity suggested the 
couti'i. Is (if moderation and peace: the roliliers 
of tlie West acipiiesced in a sedentary life; and 
the next generation was tauglit by 

• •• ® *' A P. 1/72. 

a ilmcerning prince, tliat tar more 
might be gained by imdtiplving and exchanging 
the jiroiluce I'fa fiuitful soil. Tiie native race, 
the Turkish or F'ennic !>lood, was mingled with 
new colonies of Scvtliian or Sclavonian origin 
many thousands of robust and industrious cap- 
tives had btn n imported from all the countries 
of EurojK*;'*J and after the marriage of Geisa 
With a Ikivarian princess, }ie bestowed honours 
and est.ites on the nobles of C»ermanv.‘^'^ Tlie 
son ot CkI-sI w.is iiivested with the regal title, 
•md t'le iiouse of Arpad reigned three hundred 
v^ais m the kingdom of Hungarv. Hut the 
frevi'orn b.ub.unuis wire not ila/zlcd bv tlie 
I'.'ire ot the dnidiin. and flic pcnjile asserted 
t.'jvir iriiK tva'il'k- rinht of (hoosing, deposing, 
aial puiii'liing the hernlitarv servant of the 

ifi*. 


gri'pid the iiiviiKiinc i, ir nl’ t h 
•aiui waved the banner ot .M. ^fuuu^ 
cl of the d htb.i.iu !i aion. Hut i 
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tlie East, to tho emperor of ilioWe^t, I.ewN, the 
son of ('harlcnuijxne. 'I he (» reeks were .leeoni- 
panietl by tl>e en\o\s of the irieat ihike, ni <ha- 
£r:in, or (‘tar, of the Russians. In tl»eir 

A D S3‘>. r , . 1 . . 1 

journes to ( onst.intiiiojile. they ha<l 

traversed nian\ liostile nations ; ami ihi'y hoped 
to e''eaj)e the tlaiii!;ers of tiieir return, i)j uquest- 
ing tile French monarch to transjjort them by 
sea to their native country. A closer exanunatiuii 
detected their origin ; they were the l»rethren of 
tile Snedes and Normans, wljose name' was 
already odious and fonnidahle in I'rance ; and it 
nii^ht justly he tippreliended, tliat tliese Uussjati 
strani^ers were not the nu'ssenirers of peace, hut 
tile emissaries of war. 'l”lie\ w ere <h-tained, w Idle 
tiie Greeks were dismissi‘<l ; and Lewis exjucln! 
a more' satisfactory account, that he* nuLfht ohi*\ 
tliela\'s of hospitality or jnudence, according f(, 
iiie interest of i»oth empiii's. ” This Sc.indina- 
\ian origin of tin.- peojile, or at U-ast the pnmes, 
of RusNht, in.iy he conliinud and illustrattd liy 
tile nation.il annals* .md the t^^^-ner.d lnsf«>r\ of 
tho Nortii. '1 he Nonnans, u lio h.id so Ion:: Ik e-n 
concealed liy a xeil of inipenefi .ihle darkness, 
suddenly hurst forth in the spirit of naval and 
military enterprise. The vast, and, as it is said, 
tho populous, re^iions of Denmark, Sweden, an<l 
Norway, were crouded with independent cliief- 
tains and desjKTate adventurers, who sigijod in 
tiic laziness of peace, and smiled in the agonies 
of death. Piracy w as the exercise, the trade, the 
glory, and the virtue, of the Scatidinavian youth. 
Impatient of a hleak climate and narrow limits, 
they started from the hanquvt, grasped tluir 
arms, sounded tlieir horn, ascended their vessels 
and explored every coast that jiroinised titlier 
spoil or settlement. The Ilaltic was the first 
scene of their naval at hn.\i iiu nt' ; tJiey visited 
the lastern sliori-s. thesiUnt residence' <»f I'lnmc 
and Stlavonian trihes, and ihe jirinutive linssians 
of the lake I.adoga f)aid a tnhnte*, the skiiw e>f 
wliite sejuirreU. to these srran:r«.r». vehom they 
salutecf with the title of or Cor- 

sairs. Their superiority in arms, distijiiine, and 
renown, commanded tlie fear and reverence cd' 
tfie natives In tiieir wars against tlie more 
inland savages, tho Varangians cundescendtei to 
serve as friends and auxiliaries, and gradually, 
by choice or conquest, oiitained tlie dominion <if 
a people whom they were qualified to predett. 

A I) Tlieir tyranny was expelJtd, lluir 

valour w-.as again recalled, till at 
length Iluric, a .Scandin.-vvian chief, became tlie 
father of a dynasty which reigned ahoce seven 
hundrt'il veat^. I lis brother^ exteraied his in- 
fluence : the example of scrvic’c .and usurpation 
was imitated by his companions in the vmthern 


provinces of Russi.i ; and their establishments, 
by the usual mctliodsol' war and ass.-issmatioii, 
weu* cemented into tlie fabric of a powerful 
nn.narchy. 

.\s lomr as tlu' desceiuiants of 
Huric wc'ie considered as aliens 
and c’on<|Uc rors, they ruled by the swoidid’ the 
V.uamrians, disti ihuti il e-tates and suhjeet' to 
tlieir faithlul cajitaiiis, .uid supplied their num- 
bers with fic'sh stu'.uns ot atlceiiturers from tin* 
liable cotist.-*" Hut wlieti the Si andin.iv i.ui ehit fs 
had struck a deep and perm.ineiit mot into the 
soil, they mingled witli (he ILisvians m hluod, 
religion, and language, and the first \S.iladiniir 
had the niciit of delivering his coniitiy from 
llu'se foreign mercenaries. 'I'hcy had seateil him 
ou the thione; his nclies were insuflitient to 
s.itisfy their iltinamls; hut they listened to his 
pli.ising .idvui, that they sluuihl seek, not a 
iimrc- giatefiil. hut a nioie vn ealthv , master ; that 
tlicv shoiihl ciubirk for Greece, wheie, instead 
of the skins of scpiitn Is, silk .ind gold would he 
tlie riconipence ot' their scrvuc'. At the same 
time the Russian piiiice admonished his Hy/an- 
titu* ally to dis])erse and employ, to recompense 
ami ri'sirain. these impetuous children of the 
North. Contc'mjiorary writers have recorded the 
introduction, name, and character, of the f'aron^ 
ffintis : each day the y rose in confidence and 
iMcein ; the whole hixly was asstmhleii at Con- 
stantinople to perform tlie duty of giianls ; and 
their strength was reciuited by a numerous hand 
of their countrymen from the island of 'I'hule. 
On this oce asion, tlie vague appellation of Tiiiile 
isappheel to England; and the new Varangians 
viere a colony of Emrlish and Danes who fiid 
frf>m the yoke of the Norman compuror. 'Die 
habit-, of jiilgriinage and pn at y had apjirovi- 
n.itid the countries ot the earth; tlie-'e exiles 
w*re entirtaiiud in tlie Hyrantine court; ami 
they pii rve<l, till tlie last a;:e of the empire, 
the inlunt.vnee of spotless loyalty, and the use of 
the D.uush <’r Ku'jlish tongue. With their broad 
and douhle-idgid liattle-axes on their shoulders, 
they attin<ie<l the Greek emjieror to the temple, 
the senate-, and the hippodrome; he slept and 
fen- ted under their trusty guanl ; and the keys 
of the jialai'e. tlie treasury, and the capital, were 
hehi by the firm ami faithful hands of the \ a- 
rangians.^^ 

In tJie temth century, the geogra- 
phy of Se’vthia was extended far 
iK-yond the limits of ancient know- 
ledge-; ami the monarthy of the Russians obtains 
a vast .anel conspicuous place in the map of Con- 
stantine.^'* The sons of Rune wen- masters of 
the spacieins provini e of \S’e»lodomir. or Moscow ; 
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and, if they were confined on that bide by the 
hordes of the East, their western fiontier in 
t]io->c early days \%as enlarged to the Baltic Sea 
and the country of tlie Prussians. Their north- 
ern reign ascended abo\e the sixtieth decree of 
latitude, over the Hyjierborean regions, uhich 
fancy had peopled with monsters, or clouded 
with eternal darkness. To tlie south lliey fol- 
lowed the course of the Borysthenes, and ap- 
jiroached with that river the neighbourhood of tlie 
Euxine Sea. The tribes that dwelt, or wandcied, 
in this ample circuit were obedient to the same 
conqueror, and insensibly blended into tlie sime 
nation. The language of Russia is a dialect of 
the Sclavonian ; but, in the tenth century, these 
two modes of speech were ditferent from each 
other; and, as tlie Schi^onian prevailed in the 
South, it may be presumed that the oiiginal 
Russians of the North, the pilniiti^e subjects of 
the Varangian chief, were a jiortion of the Fen- 
iiic race. With the emigration, union, or ilisso- 
lution, of the wandering tribes, the loose and 
indefinite picture of the Scythi<m desert has con- 
tinually shifted. But the ino't ancient map of 
Russia afibrds some places which still retain 
their n.ime and po^'dlon ; and tlie two c?ipitals, 
Novogorod 50 and Kiow,5i are coeval with the 
first age of the monarcliy. Novogorod hud not 
yet deserved the epithet of Great, nor the alli- 
ance of the Hanseatic league, which diifiiscd the 
streams of opulence and the piinciides of free- 
dom. Kiow could not yet boast of three hun- 
dred churches, an innumerable people, and a 
degree of greatness and splendour, winch was 
compared with Constantinople by these w ho bad 
never seen the residence of the Cajsars. In tluir 
origin, the two cities were no more than camps 
or fairs, the most convenient stations in width 
the barbarians might assemble for the occasional 
business of war or trade. A'et even these as^em- 
l)lies announce some progress in the aits of 
society ; a new lireed of cattle w as imported from 
the southern provinces; and the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise pervaded the soa and land fiom 
the Baltic to the Eiixine, from the mouth of ifie 
Oder to the port of C'on-'tantinople. In tluilavs 
of idolatry and barbausin, the Sclavonic ci(> of 
Julin was fuqiunt<.d and enriched by tlie Xor- 
mans, who had prudently secured a free matt of 
pinchase and exchange. From tliis haibour. at 
the entrance of the Oder, the cor->air, or iiier- 
chint, sailed in forty-three da\s to tlie eastern 
shores of the Baltic; the most distant nations 

'io The hiiichtf prnverh, “ Whri ran re''-» G<xl ind the great 
“ NiWiiior<>d i» appi ed Sy .'M- I eve'/jne lih-t d.- Kii—’e, ton. i, 
p f>it 1 evt-n eo the 4iires that ]'re« ed«i the man ut Kur.c In the 
« otiiNf of hi-, lu.tory he fre>iuemly rekhr.ite' this which 
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were intermingled, and tho lioly groves of Cnr- 
land rtrC5«/// to haw been (lect)iati.<l witli {',rr(iti7i 
and Spani-sh gold.'*^ Betwt.cn tlie sea and Xovo- 
gorod an easv intercoiii'sc was discovi'red ; in tlie 
summer, tluough a gulf, a lake, auil a navigable 
river; in the winter season, over tlie haul and 
level surf.ice of hoiiudless snows. From the 
neighbourliood of that city, the Russ-ians de- 
scended the streams that fall into the Burys- 
thenes ; their canoes, of a single tiee, were laden 
with slaves of every age, furs of every species, 
the spoil of their bee-hives, and the hides of their 
cattle; and the whole produce of the North was 
collected and discharged in the magazines of 
Kiow. The month of June was the ortlinary 
-Season of the departure of the fleet : the timber 
of the canoes was framed into the oars aiul 
benches of more solid and capacious boats; and 
tliey proceeded without obstacle down the Bo- 
rystheiies, as far as the seven or thirteen ridges 
of rocks, wiiich traverse the bed, and preeijiitate 
the waters, of the river. At the more shaliiav 
falls it was suflicient to lighten the vessels; lint 
tlie deeper cataracts were impassable ; and the 
mariners, who dragged their vessels and their 
slaves sl.x miles over-land, were exposed in this 
tialsome Journey to tlie robbers of the desert, 

At the first island below tlie falls, the Russians 
celebrated the festival (’f their escape ; at a se- 
cond, near the mouth of the river, they repaireil 
their shattered vesseK for the longer and inoie 
perilous voyage of the }51ack Sea. If they 
steered along the coait. the Danifiie was acces- 
sible ; with a fair wind, they could reach in 
thirty-six or forty hours the opposite ‘■hous of 
Anatolia ; and Constantinople admitted the an- 
nual visit of the stiangors of the Noitli. They 
returned at the stated season with a rich cargo vi 
corn, wine, and oil, the manufactures of (betce, 
and the spices of India. Some of their coun- 
tiymen resided in the capital and provinces; 
and the national treaties protected the pei-^un-, 
cfiects, and privileges, of the Russian uki- 
thant.53 

But the same communication y.-i^ q 
whicli had been opened for tile 
lienelit, was soon abused fur the 't viumupio. 
injury, ol mankind. In a period of one hundred 
and ninety years, tlie Rassi.uis made four at- 
tempts to plunder the treasures of Constanti- 
nople. the event was various, but tl'e nnaive, 
the means, and the object, weie tlie same in these 
naval expeditions.^^* The Russian traders had 

Tiuti hiirtm U' {p flS A. D IVSil), Memel is. di'ilnid a'? the common 
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seen tlie magnificence and tasted the luxury of 
tlie city uf the Cievars. A ni,u\e]Ious tale, and 
a scanty supply, excited tlie desires of their sa- 
vage country men . tliey en\ic(J tlie gifts of nafme 
winch their climate denied; tliey co\eted the 
w()iks of art wLicJi they were too lazy to imitate 
aiul too indigent to purchase: the ^'arangian 
princes unfurled the banners of piratical adven- 
ture, and their bra\cst soldiers were drawn fiom 
tlie nations that dwelt in the northern isles of the* 
oceanA* The image of their naval armaments 
was revived in the last century, in the fleets of 
the Cosacks, which issued from the Borysthenes, 
to navigate the same seas, for a similar purjiose.^s 
The Greek appellation of mcnxa^ln, or single 
canoes, might be justly applied to the bottmn of 
their vessels. It was scooped out of the long 
stem of a beech or willow’, but tlie sliglit and 
narrow foundation was rai'.ed and continued on 
either side with planks, till it attalneil tlio length 
of sixty, and the height of about twelve, feet. 
These boats were built without a deck, hut with 
two rudders and a mast; to move witli sails and 
oars; and to contain from forty to seventy nun, 
with their arms, and provisions of fiesli water 
and salt fish. The first trial of the Russians was 
made with two hundred boats ; hut when tlie na- 
tional force was exerted, they might arm against 
Constantinople a thousand or twelve lunuhed 
vessels. Their fleet was not much inferior to 
the royal navy of Agamemnon, but it was mag- 
nified in the eyes of fear to ten or fifieeii tim«.s 
the real proportion of its strength and nun.htr'.. 
Had the Greek empeiors been ondoutd wub 
foresight to discern, and M'gour to pre\Lnt, pei- 
haps they might have sealed with a mail'u.i e 
force the mouth of the Iloiy'-tliene-:. Tiu.r in- 
dolence ab.indoned the coast of An.itulia to the 
calamities of a piratic. u war, which, afti.r an in- 
tersal of six hundred year>, again infc'.lcii the 
Euxine ; but as long a> the c.qatal was iL'picUil, 
the sufterings of a distant jno'.ince e-c.-j ..rl the 
notice botJi of the prince and tlie histoiian. 'Ihe 
storm which had sv^ept along from the PIuisis 
and Treliizond, at length burst on the Bo-phoius 
of Thrace; a strait of fifteen miles, in which 
the rude vessels of the Russian might have been 
stopped and destroyed by a more skilful ad\er- 
The first, sary. In tluir first enterprise^' under 
A.D SLo princes of Kiow, they passed with- 
out opposition, and occu}»ie(l the ptut of Consian- 
tino]>ie in the absence of the em})eror AlicJiael, 
the son of 'I’lu opliilu". Througii a cuiwd of 
perils, he landed at the pal. ice st.dr-, and imme*- 
diately rep.iired toacluncli of the ^'i^gin iMary."' 
By the ad\iee of the jiatriarcli, her ganiieiit, a 
pieeious relic, was iliawn fioin ihe sanctuary 
and tiipped ill the sea; and a st ason.ible tempest, 
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which determined the retreat of the Russians 
was devoutly ascribed to the mother of God 
The silence of the C»reeks may inspire The v.'oortd. 
some doubt of the truth, or at least of 
the* importance, of tiic sucoud attempt by Oleg, 
the giianlian of the sons oi’ liuiie.t.i strong 
harrier of anus and fortifications defended the 
Bosphorus : they were eluded hy tlie usual ex- 
pedient of drawing the boats over the isthmus; 
and this simple operation is described in the 
national chronicles, as if the Russian fleet had 
sailed over dry land with a brisk and favourable 
gale. The leader of the third arma- The third, 
nicnt, Igor, the son of Ruric, had -A-H.wi. 
chosen a moment of weakness and decay, when 
the naval powers of tlie empire %\ere employed 
against tlie Saracens. But if courage be not 
wanting, the instruments of defence are seldom 
deficient. Fifteen broken and decayed galleys 
were boldly launched against the enemy ; but 
in'.tead of the single tube of Greek fire usually 
planted on the prow, the sides and stern of each 
\cssel were abundantly supplied w ith that liquid 
combu->til)lo. The engineers were dexterous; 
t!:e weather was propitious; many thousand 
Ru-'sian'H, who cliose rather to be diownetl than 
!)urnt, leaped into the &ca, and tliose w ho escaped 
to the Thracian shore were inhumanly slaugh- 
tered by the peasants and soldiers. Yet one 
third of the canoes escaped into sh.illow water; 
and tlie ne.xt spring Igor was ag.iin prepared to 
retrieve liis (h"j:race and claim his revenge.^^ 
After a long peace. J-.n^laus, tlie gieat-gramKon 
of Igor, re-'umed tlie same puijtet of a na\al in- 
x.'isimi. A fieef. under the cominand The fc^urth. 
of his ''On, w;i> repuR^.d at the eu- -'*^ 1 . ir4i. 
tianc.. if the r»o-.j lun us \ \ the same aitificial 
n.-m*.'.. r.'it ill Ua. Ktshnes^ of pursuit, the 
v.a'auaid. of the Gn.ik-' was encompassed by au 
uie-i"* ble i: uliitiulc of and men; their 

laotlMOti of Hie was piohahlv exhausted; and 
iwiiuwfour galRjs weTc either taken, sunk, or 
eie'-tn-sed.' * 

Vv.t the threats or calamities of a NVgotinti.^s 
Russian war weie more fieijuently 
diverud by tieaty than by arms. In these na\ai 
liovtiiities, every liisadvantage was on tlie sivle 
of the Greeks ; their savage enemy alforded no 
mercy; Ids poveity pioiniseel no spoil; his im- 
penetrable retreat depri\e‘d the conqueror of the 
hopes of revenge; and the priile or weakness of 
e-inpire* indulged an o}diuon, that no honour 
couUl Le gaiiud oi lost in tlie intercourse w Ith 
barbarians. At first their deinauds were high 
and inadmissible, three pounds of gold for each 
s<>hlier or mariner of the fleet . tlie Rus.sian 
youth adhereel to the design of conquest and 
glory; but the counsels of moderation were rc- 

V'"-! 1, 1 •!, nu > n 
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commended by the hoary sages. “ Be content,” 
they said, “ with the liberal offers of Cjsesar; is 
“ it not far better to obtain without a combat, 
“ the possession of gold, silver, silks, and all the 
“ objects of our desires? Are we sure of vic- 
“ fory ? Can we conclude a treaty with the sea? 
“ W’e do not tread on the land ; we float on the 
abyss of water, and a common death hangs 
“ over our heads.’’^^ The memory of these 
Arctic fleets that seemed to descend from the 
polar circle, left a deep impression of terror on 
tlie Imperial city. By the vulgar of every rank, 
it was asserted and believed, that an equestrian 
statue in the square of Taurus, was secretly in- 
scribed with a prophecy, how the Russians, in 
the last days, sliould become masters of Constan- 
tinople.'^'^ In our own time, a Russian arma- 
ment, instead of sailing from the Borysthenes, 
has circunmavigated tlie continent of Europe; 
and the Turkish capital has been threatened by 
a stjuadron of stiong and lofty ships of war. each 
of which, with its naval science and thundering 
artillery, could have sunk or scattered an hun- 
dred canoes, such as those of their ancestors. 
IVrhaps the present generation may yet behold 
tlie accomplishment of the prediction, of a rare 
prediction, of which the style is unambiguous 
and the date unquestionable. 

Keitm of Russians were less 

Swarobiau^j^ formidable than by sea ; and as they 
A.1). 355-9.3. fQygijj most part on foot, 

their irregular legions must often have been 
broken and overthrown by the cavalry of tlie 
Scythian hordes. Yet their growing towns, how- 
ever slight and imperfect, presented a slielter to 
the subject, and a barrier to tlie enemy : the 
monaichy of Kiow, till a fatal paitition, assumed 
the dominion of the North ; and tlie nations 
from the Volga to tlie Danulie were subdued 
or repelled by the arms of Swatoslaus,^" the st>n 
of Igor, the son of Oleg, tlie son of Ruric. The 
vigour of his mind and body was fortified by the 
h irdships of a military and savage life. Wrapt 
in a bciir-'^kiii, S\' ato-<i.uis usuaUy slept on the 
;:r<>und. hi*, head uedining on a saddle ; his diet 
vwi- c^al•^e uiid tiu.-,.!, and, like tlie heroes of 
Ib/iiKr,'" iiis me it (it was often lioi'-e-fle'*]! ' 
was bi oiled c»r roi-fed on tiie coals Tlie exer- 
cise of war gave staldhry and discij>line to his 
army; and it may he jirtsiniied, that no soldier 
v^as permitted to transcend tl.e Iumjjv of his 
chief. By an embassy fiom Niccj}lioiUs. tlie 
Greek emperor, he was moved to undertake tlie 
conquest of Bulgaria, and a gift of tiftccii hun- 
dred pounds of gold was laid at his feet to ile- 
fray the expense, or reward the ti>i!s, of the 
expedition. An army of sixtv thousand men was 
assembled and embarked; they saileil from the 
Borysthenes to the Danube; their landing was 


efTected on the Maesian shore ; and, after a sharp 
encounter, the swords of the Russians prevailed 
against the arrows of the Bulgarian horse. The 
vanquished king sunk into the grave; his chil- 
dren were made captive ; and his dominions, as 
far as Alount H.^mus, were subdued or ravaged 
by the northern invaders. But instead of relin- 
quishing his prey, and performing his engage- 
ments, the Varangian prince was more disposed 
to advance than to retire ; and, had his ambi- 
tion been crowned with success, the seat of 
empire in that early period might have been 
transferred to a more temperate and fruitful 
climate. Svvatoslaus enjoyed and acknowledged 
the advantages of his new position, in vvhich he 
could unite, by exchange or rapine, tlie various 
productions of tlie earth. By an easy navigation 
he might draw from Russia the native commodi- 
ties of furs, wax, and hydiomel : Hungary sup- 
plied him with a lirecd of horscs and the spoils 
of the West; and Greece aboundeil with gold, 
silver, and the foreign luxuries, which his po- 
verty had affected to disdain. The bands of 
Patzinacites, Chozars, and Turks, repaired to 
the standard of victory ; and the ambassador of 
Nicephorus betrayed his trust, assumed the 
purple, and promised to share with his new 
allies the treasures of the Eastern world. From 
tlie banks of the Danube the Russian prince 
pursued his march as far as Adrianople; a 
formal summons to evacuate the Roman pro- 
vince was dismissed with contempt; and Swa- 
toslaus fiercely replied, that Constantinople 
might soon expect the presence of an enemy 
and a master. 

Nicephorus could no longer expel hi-, defeat by 
tlie mischief which he had intro- 
duced ; but his throne and wife ^ • 

were inherited by John Zimisces,'59 who, in a 
diminutive body, possessed the spirit and abili- 
ties of an hero. The first victory of his lieu- 
tenants deprived the Russians of their foreign 
allies, twenty thousand of whom were either 
destroyed b} the sword, or provoked to revolt, 
or tempted to desert. Tliiace was delivered, 
but seventy tliousaiul baibaiians were still in 
aims- and the leuions tliat had been recalled 
fioni the new coiiqiusts of Svri.t, prepared, with 
the loturn of the spring, to march under the 
baiineis of a waibke prince, who declared him- 
self the friend and avenger of the injured Bul- 
garia. The passes of IMount IRemus had been 
left unguarded ; they were instantly occupied ; 
the Roman vanguard was foiriied of the im- 
mortah (a proud imitation of the Persian style) ; 
the emperor le<l the main !)ody of ten thousand 
five hundred foot ; and the rest of his forces 
followed in slow and cautious array, with the 
baggage and militaiy engines. The first exploit 
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of Zimisces was the reduction of Marcianopolis, 
or Peribthlaba,70 in two days : the trumpets 
sounded ; the walls were scaled ; eight thousand 
five hundred Russians were put to the sword ; 
and the sons of the Ruljiarian king were rescued 
fiom an ignominious piFon, and invested with 
a nominal diadem. After these repeated losses, 
Sw’atoslaus retired to the strong post of Dristra, 
on the lianks of the Danube, and was pursued by 
an enemy who alternately employed the arms 
of celerity and delay. The Byzantine galleys 
ascended the liver; the legions completed a line 
of circumvallation ; and the Russian prince was 
encompassed, assaulted, and fanusliod, in the 
fortifications of the camp and city. iVIany deeds 
of valour were performed ; several desperate 
sallies were attempted; nor was it till after a 
siege of sixty-five days that Swatoslaus yielded 
to his adverse fortune. The liberal terms which 
he obtained announce the prudence of the victor, 
who respected the valour, and ajijireliended the 
despair, of an unconquered mind. The great 
duke of Russia bound liimself, by solemn impre- 
cations, to redinquish all hostile designs; a safe 
passage was opened for his return ; tlie liberty of 
trade and na\ igation was restored ; a measure of 
corn was distributed to each of his soldiers ; and 
the allowance of twenty-two thousand measures 
attests the loss and the remnant of the barbarians. 
.Vftor a painful voyage, they again reached the 
mouth of the Rorysthenes ; but their provisions 
were exhausted, the season was unfavourable; 
they passed the winter on the ice; and, before 
they could prosecute their march, Swatoslaus 
w as surprised and oppressed by tlie neighlioin ing 
tribes, with wliom the Greeks entertained a per- 
petual and useful correspondence.'^ Far differ- 
ent ^^as the return of Zimisces, wlio was received 
in his capital like Caniillus or Marius, the sa- 
viours of ancient Rome. But the ineiit of tlie 
victory was attributed by the pious emperor to 
the mother of God; and the image of the Viigiu 
I\Iary, with the divine infant in her arms, was 
placed on a triumphal car, adorncil with the 
spoils of war, and the ensigns of Bulgarian 
royalty. Zimisces made his public entry on 
horseback ; the diadem on his head, a crown 
of laurel in his hand; and Constantinople was 
astonished to applaud the martial virtues of her 
sovereign. 

Fhotius of Constantinojile, a 
"il.'i-M? ^ patriarch whose ambilii>n v\as vqual 
A.D.st^i. curiosity, congiatulates him- 

self and the Greek church on tile C(»iiv».i-*.ion of 
the Russians. "3 d’liose fierce ami bloodv b.ir- 
barians hatl been jiersu.uled b\ the voice of n.as(,n 
and religion, to acknow h tlge Je-siis for their (ioil, 
the Cliiistian missiunaiies for tlicir tc.ieliers, and { 
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! the Romans for their friends and brethren. His 
j triumph w’as transient and premature. In the 
; various fortune of their piratical adventures, 
some Russian chiefs might allow themselves to 
be sprinkled with the waters of liapfisin ; and a 
Gieek bldiop, with the name of metropolitan, 
might admini'iter the sacraments in llie church 
of Kiow, to a congregation of sl.ives and natives. 
But tile seed of the Go'.pel w as -^ow n on a barren 
soil • many were the apo-tates, tlie coiuerts were 
few; and tlie b.iptisin of Olga mav he lived as 
the a?ra of Russian Christianirv. A leiuale, 
peihaps of the basest origin, woo coidd leveiigc 
the death, and assume the sceptre, of her lius- 
band Igor, must have been endowed with those 
active virtues which command the fear and obe- 
dience of barbarians. In a moment of foreign 
and domestic peace, she sailed from Kiow to 
Constantinople ; and the emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus has 
described, with minute diligence, 
the ceremonial of her reception in his capital 
and palace. The steps, tlie titles, the saluta- 
tions, tile banquet, the presents, were exquisitely 
adjustcil, to gratify tlie vanity of tlie stranger, 
with clue reverence to the superior majesty of the 
purple.'^ In the sacrament of baptism, she 
received the veneral^le name of the empress 
Helena ; and her conversion might be preceded 
or followed by her uncle, two interpreters, six- 
teen damsels of an liigher, and eighteen of a 
lower rank, twenty-two domestics or ministers, 
and forty-four Russian merchants, who com- 
posed the retinue of the great princess Olga. 
After her return to Kiow and Xuvogorod, slie 
firmly persisted in her new religion; hut her !a- 
Imuits in tlie propagation of the Gospel were not 
Clowned with success; and both her family 
and nation adhered with ob'-tinacy or iiulider- 
eiice to the gi.ds of then fathers. Her son 
Sn.uosLius was ap})rfchensi\ c of tiie scorn and 
liilicule of his Companions; and her grandson 
Wolodomii dv voted his vouthful zeal to multiply 
and decorate the monuments of ancient worship. 
The savage ileities of the North were still pro- 
pitiated with human sacrifices: in the choice of 
the victim, a citizen was pic-ferred to a stranger, 
a Christian to an idolater ; and the father, who 
defended his son from the sacerdotal knife, was 
involved in the same doom by the rage of a fa- 
natic tumult. Yet tlie lessons and example of 
the [)ious Glgu liatl made a dtej;, though secret, 
impre •'siun on the ininds of the prince- ami people: 
the C'levk niissiunai ies contiiuiLcl to puaeh, to 
dispute, and to hapti/e; .ind the ambassadors or 
meuhants i-f Ru-da ec;iuj>aied the idolatry of the 
wood-, with the elegant supt rsurion of Con>tan- 
t uople. They had ga/t.l witii admiration on 
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tlie dome of St. Sophia ; the lively pictures of succeeding times. The first conversions were 
saints and martyrs, the riches of the altar, the free and spontaneous : an holy life and an elo- 
nutnljer and vestments of tlie priests, the pomp quent tongue were the only arms of the mission- 
and order of the ceremonies ; they were edified aries ; but the domestic fables of the Pagans were 
bv the alternate succession of devout silence and silenced by the miracles and visions of the stran- 
harmonious song; nor was it difficult to persuade gers ; and the favourable temper of the chiefs was 
them, that a choir of angels descended each accelerated by the dictates of vanity and interest, 
day from heaven to join in the devotion of the The leaders of nations, who were saluted witli the 
ofWoiodomir Christians."® But the conversion of titles of kings and saints, "9 held it lawful and 

A. D 9SS. Wolodomir was determined, or has- pious to impose the Catholic faith on their sub- 

tened, by bis desire of a Roman bride. At the jects and neighbours : the coast of the Baltic, 
same time, and in the city of Cherson, the rites from Holstein to the Gulf of Finland, was in- 

of baptism and marriage were celebrated by the vaded under the standard of the cross; and the 

Christian pontiff*: the city he restored to the reign of idolatry was closed by the conversion of 
emperor Basil, the brother of his spouse; but Lithuania in the fourteenth century. Yet truth 
the brazen gates were transported, as it is said, to and candour must acknowledge, that the con- 
Novogorod, and erected liefore the first church version of the North imparted many temporal 
as a trophy of his victory and faith.?" At his benefits both to the old and the new Christians, 
despotic command, Peroim, the god of thunder, The rage of war, inherent to the human species, 
whom he had so long adored, was dragged could not be healed by the evangelic precepts 

through the streets of Kiow ; and twelve sturdy of charity and peace ; and the ambition of Ca- 

barbarians battered with clubs the misshapen tholic princes has renewed in every age the 

image, which was indignantly cast into the calamities of hostile contention. But the ad- 

waters of the Borysthenes. The edict of Wo- mission of tlie barbarians into the pale of civil 

lodomir had proclaimed, that all who should re- and ecclesiastical society delivered Europe from 

fuse the rites of baptism would be treated as the tlie depredations, by sea and land, of the Nor- 

enemiesof God and their prince; and the rivers mans, the Hungarians, and the Russians, who 
were instantly filled with many thousands of learned to spare their brethren and cultivate their 
obedient Russians, who acquiesced in tlie truth possessions. The establishment of law and 
and excellence of a doctrine which had been em- order was promoted by the influence of the 
braced by the great duke and his boyars. In clergy ; and the rudiments of art and science 
the next generation, the relics of Paganism were were introduced into tlie savage countries of the 
finally extiriiated ; but as the two brothers of globe. The liberal piety of the Russian princes 
Wolodomir had died without baptism, their engaged in their service the most skilful of the 

bones were taken from the grave, and sanctified Greeks, to decorate the cities and instruct the 

by an irregular and posthumous sacrament. inhabitants: the dome and the paintings of 

(Christianity of ninth, tenth, and eleventh St. Sopliia were rudely copied in the churclies 

A n'sccuaibo Chriistian a?ra, the of Kiow and Novogorod : the writings of the 

* reign of the Gospel and of the church fathers were translated into the Sclavonic idiom ; 
was extended over Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, and three hundred noble youths were invited or 
Saxony, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, compelled to attend the lessons of the college of 
and Russia. The triumphs of apostolic zeal Jaroslaus. It should appear that Russia might 
were repeated in the iron ago of Christi.mity ; | have derived an early and rapid improvement 
and the northorn and eastern regions of Em ope j f,om her peculiar connection with the church 
submitted to a religion, mo/e difleront in theory , and state of Constantinople, vvliich in that age 
tlj.in in jnacfice, from the worship of their native 1 so justly despi^e•d the ignorance of the Latins. 

A hniihil'le a ubition excited the inoiiks, j Cvzantine* nation vvas servile, solitary, 

both of Germany and Greece, to visit the tents | and verging to an hasty decline: after the fall 
and lints of the barlMFians: poverty, haidsliips, | of Kiow, the navigation of the Borvsthenes was 
and dangers, were the lot of the first missionaries ; forgotten ; the great princes of Wolodomir and 
tiieir courage was active and jjatient ; their ino- IVIoscovv were sep.viated from the sea and 
live pure and merilurious; their present leward Christenelom ; and the divided monarchy was 
consisted in the testimony ot their coiiscic’nte oppressed bv the ignominv ami blindness of 
and the respect of a grateful people; but the Tartar servitude.^i Tlie Sclavonic and Scan- 
fjuittul harvest ot their toils was inlierited and dinavian kingdoms, which had been converted 
enjoyed by the proud and wealthy prelates ot by the Latin missionaries, were exposed, it is 
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true, to the spiritual jurisdiction and temporal 
claims of tlie popes ; but they were united, in 
language and religious worship, with each other, 
and vvith Rome; they imbibed the free and ge- 
nerous spirit of the European republic, and 
gradually shared the light of knowledge which 
aiose on the Western world. 


CHAP. LVI. 

The Saracens, Franks, and Greeks, in Ilaly» — 
First Adventures and Settlemcyit of the JV’ur- 
mans. — Character aitd Contjuc’its tf liobert 
Guiscard, Duke of Apulia. — Dchi'Crance of 
SicUy by his Brother Rosier. — Victories of 
Robert over the Emperors of the East and 
fVest. — Roger, Eing of Sici/y, imwlcs Africa 
and Greece. — The Emperor flannel Cewnc- 
71US. — IVars of the Greeks and uEurmans. — 
Ei'tinction of the 2sornians. 

Tonflict of ^ three great nations of tlie 
the ^aracen-i, World, the Greeks, the Saracens, 
<ireefcs,m itaiv. and the franks, encountered each 
other on the theatre of Italy.i Tlie 
southern provinces, which now compose the 
kingdom of Naples, were subject, for the most 
part, to the Lombard dukes and princes of 
Beneventum;2 so powerful in war, that they 
checked for a moment the genius of Charle- 
magne; so liberal in peace, that they maintained 
in their capital an academy of thirty-two jihilo- 
f-ophers and grammarians, Tlie division of this 
flourishing state produced the rival principalities 
of Benevento, Salerno, and C'apua ; and the 
thoughtless ambition or revenge of the ciunpeti- 
tors invited the Saracens to tlie ruin of their ci>m- 
inon inheritance. During a cal.imltous peihxl of 
two hundred years, Italy uase\p«)'ed to.i ropsfi- 
tion of wound*., which the invacU-rs were nut ca- 
pable of healing by the union and tianquillity of 
a perfect conipiesf. Their frequent and .)lmo'*t 
annu.al squadrons isMied fiom the port of Pa- 
lermo, and were entertained with too mucli in- 
dulgence by tlie Christians of Naples : the more 
formiilable fleets were prepared on the .Yfiicau 
cou'jt ; and even the Arabs of Andalusia were 
s<‘inetimes tempted to assist or oppose the 3Ios- 
kins of an adverse sect. In the revolution of 
Iminan events, a new ambiO'Cade was concealed 
in the Caudinc foiks, the fulds of Caima' wire 
bidewed a second time with tlie blood of the 
A fi leans, and the so'ereign of Uome aia.in 
attacked or defendeil the walls of Capua and 
Tarentiim, A colony of Saiacens 1 ad been 
})ianted at Bari, which commands the entrance 
of the Adriatic Gulf; and their impartial depre- 
dations provoked the resentment, and conciliated 
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the union, of the tw’O emperors. An ofllrslvo 
alliance was concluded between Basil the 3I.i- 
cedoniau. the first of his race, and Lewis the 
great-gramUon of Cliarlemagne ; 3 and each 
jiarty supplied the deficiencies of his associate. 
It would have hten iuipiudent iJi the Bv/antine 
monarch to transpoit hi-. s<ationary trot»})S of 
Asia to an Italian cainjtaign ; and the Latin 
armsw'ould ha\e been insufficient if his sujKrior 
navy ha<l not (iccupied the mouth cf the Gulf. 
The fortress of Bari was invested by the infantry 
of the Franks, and by the cavalry and galleys of 
the Greeks : and, after a defuiice of „ , . 

four years, the Arabian emir sub- ^ ^ 
mitted to the clemency of Lewis, 
who commanded in person the operations of the 
siege. This important conquest had been 
achieved by the concord of the East and West ; 
but their recent amity was soon embittered by 
the mutual complaints of jealousy and pride. 
The Greeks assumed as their own the merit of 
the conquest and the pomp of the triumph ; ex- 
tolled the greatness of their powers, and aflected 
to deride the intemperance and sloth of the 
handful of barbarian.s who appeared under the 
banners of the Carlo' ingian prince. His reply 
is expressed with the eloquence of indignation 
and truth : “ We confess the magnitude of your 
“ preparations,” says the great-grandson of 
Charlemagne. Your armies were indeed as 
numcrou'. as a cloud of summer locusts, who 
darken the d.ty, flap their wings, and, after 
a short flight, tumble weary and breathless 
“ to the ground. Like them, ye sunk after a 
“ feeble eflbrt ; ye w ere vanquished by your 
own cow.irdice ; and witlidrew from the scene 
“ of action to injuic and despoil our ( }lri^tian 
subject., of tlie Scl.i'oi.ian cmist. We weie 
few in rumber, and why were we few? be- 
“ cvu'' 0 . afier a tedioiw expectation of vuir 
‘‘ arrival, I liad diviiu-.>td my host, and retained 
“ otdy a cho'-en band of warriors to continue 
the blockade of the city. If they indulged 
‘‘ till ir ho‘-pItable fea^^s in the face of danger 
and death, did these feasts abate the vigour of 
*• thiir enterprise ? Is it by your fasting that 
‘‘ the wall" of Bari have been overturned ? Did 
“ not these valiant Franks, diminished as they 
“ were by languor and fatigue, intercept and 
vanquish the three most jiowerful emirs of the 
Saracens? and did not their defeat precipitate 
“ the fall of the city? Bari is now fallen; Ta- 
rentum trembles; Calabiia v\ill he delivered ; 
‘‘ ami, if we command tlic -'.a, tlie islaml of .Si- 
cily luay be rv^cued fiom tlie ii.u.ds of the 
“ iniidels. 3iy brother (a name most otfeiisive 
to the vanity of the Greek), accelerate vour 
‘‘ naval '-uccours, resj)cct your allies, and dis- 
‘‘ tiust \our (laitLrer’'." * 
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New province These lofty hopes were soon ex- 
tinguished by the death of Lewis, 
A. D. S90. and tlie decay of the Carlovingian 
house ; and wlioever might deserve tlie honour, 
the Greek emperors, Basil, and his son Leo, se- 
cured the advantage, of the reduction of Bari. Tlie 
Italians of Apulia and Calabria were persuaded 
or compelled to acknowledge their sii})remacy, 
and an ideal line from Mount Garganus to the 
Bay of Sedorno leaves the far greater part of the 
kingdom of Naples under the dominion of the 
Eastern empire. Beyond that line, the dukes 
or republics of Amalfi ^ and Naples, who had 
never forfeited their voluntary allegiance, re- 
joiced in the neighbourhood of their lawful 
sovereign ; and Amalfi was enriciied by sup- 
pUing Europe with the produce and manufac- 
tures of Asia. But tlie Lombard princes of 
Benevento, Salerno, and Capua,^ were reluc- 
tantly torn from the communion of the Latin 
world, and too often violated their oaths of ser- 
vitude and tribute. The city of Bari rose to 
dignity and wealth, as the metropolis of tlie new 
theme or province of Lombardy j the title of 
patrician, and afterwards the singular name of 
Catapan,'' was assigned to the supreme governor; 
and the policy both of the church and state was 
modelled in exact subordination to tlie throne 
of Constantinople. As long as the sceptre was 
disputed by the princes of Italy, their efforts 
were feeble and adverse ; and tlic Greeks re- 
sisted or eluded the forces of Germany, which 
descended from the Alps ‘under the Imperial 
standard of the Othos. The first and greatest 
of those Saxon princes was compelled to re- 
linquish the siege of Bari : the second, after the 
lof.s of his stoutest bishops and barons, escaped 
with honour from the bloody field of Crotona. 
_ . ^ On that day the scale of war was 

nuioiir. turned against the Franks by the 
valour of the Saracens.3 Thcio cor- 
sairs had indeed been driven by the B\ 2 antine 
fleets from the fortresses and coasts of Italy ; 
but a sense uf interest was more prevalent than 
supei'-rition or resentment, and tlie caliph of 
Eu_\ pt Ii.id transported forty thousand Modems 
to tlie aivl of liis Ciiri^tian ally. Tlie ‘iiccessors 
of Ba>-il amused thenisoU cs with the belief, that 
tJie conquest of I.onibarilv had been achie\ed, 
and was still prt_scr\e(l, by the jn-.tice of tlieir 
laws, the virtia.s of tficir ministi.i'., and the 
gratitude of a people wliom tliev liad rescued 
lioin anarchy and o[)pre"jion. A suiosof re- 
bellions might dart a ray of truth into the palace 
of Constantinople; and tlie iliudoiis of tl.iturv 



were dispelled by the easy and rapid success of 
the Norman adventurers. 

The revolution of human affairs 
had produced in Apulia and Cala- 
bria, a melancholy contrast between tbe age of 
Pythagoras and the tenth century of the Chris- 
tian a,’ra. At the former period, the coast of 
Great Greece (as it was then styled) was planted 
with free and opulent cities: these cities were 
peopled with soldiers, artists, and philosophers; 
and the military strength of Tarentum, Sybaris, 
or Ciotona, was not inferior to that of a powerful 
kingdom. At the second lera, these once flou- 
rishing provinces were clouded with ignorance, 
impoverished by tyranny, and depopulated by 
barbarian war; nor can we severely accuse the 
exaggeration of a contemporary, that a fair 
and ample district was reduced to the same 
desolation which had covered the earth after the 
general deluge.^^ Among the hostilities of the 
Arabs, the Franks, and the Greeks, in the 
southern Italy, I shall select two or three anec- 
dotes expressive of their national 

1 T. D. 873. 

manners, 1. It was the amusement 
of the Saracens to profane, as well as to pillage, 
the monasteries and churches. At the siege of 
Salerno, a iMusulman chief spread his couch on 
the communion-table, and on that altar sacrificed 
each night the virginity of a Christian nun. As 
he wrestled with a reluctant maid, a beam in 
the roof was accidentally or dexterously thrown 
down on his head ; and the death of the lustful 
emir was imputed to the wrath of Christ, which 
was at length aw’akened to the defence of his 
faithful spouse. 30 2. The Saracens ^ 

besieged the cities of Beneventum 
anti Capua : after a vain appeal to the successors 
of Charlemagne, the Lombards implored the 
clemency and aid of the Greek emperor. *3 A 
fearless citizen dropped from the walls, passed tlie 
iiitrcnclimcnts, accomplished his commission, and 
j fell into the hands of the barbarians, as he was 
returning w’ith the welcome news. They com- 
manded him to assist their enterprise, and deceive 
his countrymen, with the assurance that wealth 
anil honours should bo the rew.irtl uf his false- 
hood, and that his siiicenty would be punished 
with ininicdiate death. He ahLcted to yield, 
but Us soon a'' ho wu'' conducted within hearing 
of tile Cliristians on the rainpait, “ Friends and 
*• luetliren,” he cried with a loud voice, “be 
“ bold and patient, maintain the citv; your 
“sovereiirn i> informed of your distress, and 
your dtlivLi'crs are at hand. I know mvdoom, 
‘•'and commit my wife and children to your 
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“ gratitude.” Tlie rage of the Arabs con6rmed 
Ids eudence; and the self-devoted patriot 
tianspierced with an hundred spears. He de- 
ser^es to Ii\e in tlie memory of the \irtuous, but 
tlie rei)etition of tlie same story in ancient and 
modern times, may sprinkle some doubts on 
the reality of this generous deed. >2 
A D. O-jO. recital of a third incident 

may proMike a smile amidst the horrors of war. 
Theobald, maripiis of Camerino and Spoleto,*3 
supported the rebels of Beiievcntum ; and liis 
wanton cruelty was not incompatible in that age 
with the character of an hero. His captives of 
the Greek nation or party were castrated without 
mercy, and the outrage was aggra^ated by a 
cruel jest, that he wislied to present the emperor 
with a supply of eunuchs, the most precious or- 
naments of the Byzantine court. The garrison 
of a castle had been defeated in a sally, and the 
prisoners were sentenced to the cu‘«toniary oper- 
ation. But the sacritice was disturbed by the 
intrusion of a frantic female, who, with bleeding 
cheeks, dishevcdled hair, and importunate cla- 
mours, compelled the marquis to listen to her 
complaint. “ Is it thus,” she ciied, ‘‘ye magna- 
“ nimous heroes, that ye wage war against 
“ w’omen, against women who have never in- 
“ jured ye, and whose only arms are the distafi' 
“ and the loom?” Theobald denied the charge, 
and protested, that, since the Amazons, he had 
never heard of a female war. “And how,” slie fu- 
riously exclaimed, “ can you attack us more di- 
“ rectly, how can you wound us in a more \ital 
“ part, than by robbing our husbands of wliat 
“ w'e most dearly cherish, the source of our joys, 
** and the hope of our posterity ? Tlie plunder 
‘* of our flocks and lierds I ha\e cinUired wirh- 
“ out a murmur, init this fatal injuiy, this irre- 
“ parable loss, siihdues my i>atu-p.cc, ami calls 
“ aloud on the justice of hesuen .md cairli.” A 
general laugh applauded her eloquence ; the 
sa\age Franks, inaccessible to pit>, were i.uAed 
by her ridiculous, yet rational, disjsm; ami 
witli the deliverance of the captives, she <»btained 
the restitution of her effects. As she returned 
in triumph to the castle, she was overtaken by a 
messenger, to enquire, in the name of Tlicobald, 
what punishment sliould be inflicted on her 
husband, were he again taken in arms? “ Should 
‘‘such,” she answered without Iiesitation, “be 
“ his guilt and misfortune, he lias evo, ami a 
“ nose, and liaiids, and feet. Thc^.c ,*ie his ow n, 
“ and these lie may deserve to foifeit bv his pei- 
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“ sonal offences. But let my lord be pleased 
“ to spaie wliat his little handmaid presumes to 
“ claim as her peculiar and lawful property.” 

Tlie establishment of the Normans oni.nn erf' the 
in the kingdoms of Naples and *“ 

Sicily,*^ is an event most romantic 
in its origin, and in its constt|uences most im- 
portant both to Italy and the Eastern empire. 
The broken provinces of the GiLtk”, Lombards, 
and Saracens, were exiiosed to every invadv.!*, 
and every sea and land were invaded by the ad- 
venturous spirit of Scandinavian pirates. After 
a long indulgence of rapine and slaughter, a 
fair and ample territory was accepted, occupied, 
and named, by the Normans of France ; they 
renounced their gods for the God of the Chris- 
tians ; and the dukes of Normandy acknow. 
lodged themselves tlie vassals of the successors 
of Charlemagne and Cajiet. The savage fierce- 
ness which they had brought from the snowy 
mountains of Norway, was refined, without 
being corrupted, in a warmer climate; the com- 
panions of Rollo insensibly mingled with the 
natives; they imbibed the manners. language, 
and gallantly, of the French nation ; and, in a 
martial age, the Normans might claim tlie palm 
of valour and glorious achievements. Of the 
fashionable superstitions, they embraced with 
ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and the 
Holy Land. In this active devotion, their 
minds and bodies were invigorated by exercise ; 
danger was the incentive, novelty the recom- 
pence; and the prospect of the world was 
decorated by wonder, credulity, and ambitious 
hope. They confederated for their mutual de- 
fence : and the robher'. of tlie* Alp'., who had 
been allured by the gaih of a pilgiim, were often 
chasti’scd by the aim of a waniur. In one of 
theve pioU'. to the cavern of Mount Gar- 

gami'. in Apulia, which liad been '.anctitied by 
the apparition of the archangel Michael, they 
vvere accosted hv a stranger in the Greek habit, 
but w ho soon revealed him^eIfa■' a rebel, a fugi- 
tive. and a mortal foe of the Greek empire. His 
name was iVIelo ; a noble citizen of Bari, who, 
after an unsuccessful revolt, was compelled to 
seek new allies and avengers of his country. 
The bohl appearance of the Noinians revived 
bis hopes and solicited his confidence : they 
listened to the complaints, and still more to the 
promi''es, of the patriot. The assurance of 
wealth demonstratetl the ju'-tice of his cause; 
and they viewed, as the iniieritunce of the brave, 
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the fruitful land winch was oppressed by eflfb- 
ininatc tyrants. On their return to Normandy, 
they kindled a spark of enterprise, and a small 
but intrepid band was freely associated for the 
deliverance of Apulia. They passed the Alps 
by separate roads, and in the disguise of pil- 
grims; but in the neighbourhood of Rome they 
were saluted by the chief of Cari, who supplied 
the more indigent with arms and horses, and in- 
stantly led them to the field of action. In the 
first conflict, their valour prevailed ; but in the 
second engagement they w’ere overwhelmed by 
the numbers and military engines of the Greeks, 
and indignantly retreated with their faces to the 
enemy. The unfortunate i\IeIo ended his life, 
a suppliant at the court of Germany ; his Nor- 
man followers, excluded from their native, and 
their promised land, wandered among the hills 
and valleys of Italy, and earned their daily sub- 
sistence by tlie sword. To that forniidable 
sword, the princes of Capua, Beneventum, Sa- 
lerno, and Naples, alternately appealed in their 
domestic quarrels ; the superior spirit and disci- 
pline of the Normans gave victory to the side 
which they espoused ; and their cautious policy 
observed the balance of power, lest tlie prepon- 
derance of any rival state should render their 
aid less important and their service less pro- 
fitable. Tlieir first asylum was a strong camp 
in the depth of the marshes of Campania; but 
they were soon endowed by the liberality of the 
duke of Naples with a more plentiful and per- 
Foundatton Eight miles from his 

^fATersa. residence, as a bulwark ag.ainst Ca- 
pua, the town of Aversa was built 
and fortified for their use ; and they enjoyed us 
their own, the corn and fruits, the meadows and 
groves, of that fertile district. The report of 
their success attracted every year new swarms of 
pilgrims and soldiers : the poor were urged bv 
necessity ; the rich were excited by hope; and 
the brave and active spirits of Norinaiuly were 
impatient ot ease and amlntiou*. of leiiown. Tlie 
iiuiependent stanilard of Aversu allbrded bljeltcr 
and eijcoui. gtmeiit lo the outlaws of tlie pro- 
viiiCL', to eveiy fugitive who liad escape*! fioiii 
the ii j' 1 -fii.e (»r jn''iiee of his snjKri*>Js; and 
these .I'lsociates weie .pn’ikly asMinilated | 

in manneis and laiumore to the Gallic culo.iv. | 
1 he fiist leader *d the Nounans was count 
Rainuit; and, in the oiigin of s.H'iety, j-re- 
fininence of lank is tiie lewaul ..lul the proof of 
superior ineiit .^ ' j 

The N<'ri !->, s ‘Since i’ coiUjiie.t of Sicilv bv j 
"'"Wi I'os " Gretian en.junyrs i 

h.al bevn .mentus to legaiii tliat | 
valuable pO'-sessioii ; hut thiir cboif', however i 
Strenuous. UiA Uli eppo^d by fiie distance ! 
and tile sea. iheir ct)sllv atn. aments, after a I 
gleiaii oi success, added new pages of calamity 
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and disgrace to the Byzantine annals : twenty 
thousand of thtdr l)est troops were lost in a 
single expedition ; and the vietoi ions Moslems 
derided the policy of a nation which intrusted 
eunuchs not only with the custody of tlieir 
women, but with the command of their inen.20 
After a reign of two hundred years, the Saracens 
were ruined by their divisions.-* The emir dis- 
claimed the authority of the king of Tunis ; 
the people rose against the emir ; the cities 
were Usurped by the chiefs ; each meaner rebel 
was independent in his village or castle; and 
the weaker of two rival brothers implored the 
j friendship of the CInistians. In every service 
I of danger the Normans w ere prompt and use- 
j ful ; and five Iiimdred hirjiisy or warriors on 
; horseback, were enrolled by ,Vrduin, the agent 
[ and interpreter of the Greeks, under the stand- 
ard of iManiaces, governor of Lombardy. Be- 
fore their landing, the brotliers were reconciled; 
the union of Sicily and Afiica was restored; 
and the island w as guarded to tlie water’s edge. 
The Normans led the van, and the Arabs of 
Messina felt the valour of an untried foe. In 
a second action, the emir of Syracuse was un- 
horsed and transpierced liy tlie iron arm of 
Milliam of Hauteville. In a third engagement, 
his intrepid companions discomfited the host of 
sixty tliousand Saracens, and left the Greeks 
no more tlmn the labour of the pursuit : a 
splendid victorv*; but of wliich the pen of the 
historian may divide the meiit with the lance of 
i the Normans. It is, however, true, that they 
! essentially promoted the success of Maniaces, 

I who reduced thirteen cities, and the greater part 
! of Sicily, under the obedience of the emperor. 

I But his military fame was sullied by ingratitude 
and tyranny. In the division of tlie spoil, the 
; <loscrts of ids brave auxiliaries were forgotten ; 

. and neither tJielr avarice nor their pride could 
I brook this injurious treatment. They cum- 
; pia'iied, by the mouth of their interpreter : tlieir 
I couipl.unt was disregarded ; their interpreter 
j was scourged; the suHbrings were the in- 
[ suit and re>entmi.ut belonged to who'^o 

, suitmuiUs he had delivered. Yet tJiey liissent- 
b.-.d till they It ( 1 obtained, or stolen, a safe 
. pissaiTe to the It.iiiaii continent, their brethren 
, ot .Vvei-^a s\ in tlieir indignation, and 
the pioviuce of .Apulia was invaded as the for- 
te it ot the debt.-- Aliove twenty 
yeaisutiei the lir- 1 emigration, tlio 
N.-rraans took the field with no 
nu'ie than <‘even liundred hoise and five huii- 
tbed foot; «uul aftei tiie recall of the Byzantine 
legioiis-* from the Sicilian war, their numbers 
aie magnified to the amount of threescore thou- 
sand men. Tiieir iierald proposed the option 
ot battle or rotieat ; “ of fiattlc,” was the unani- 
mous ciy of txie Noiiiians; and one of their 

21 See the Ar.s!>i.-’n rtivonu'Ie f f Sicilv, .-’imd Muraton Script. 
R«Ti:m Ttil. tf'm. I {>. ‘>'j" ' 
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stoutest warriors, with a stroke of his fist, felled 
to the groiuul the lioise of the Greek nie'-seuger. 
He uas dismissed with a fresh horse; the iiisult 
was concealed fiom the lunienal troojis ; but 
in two successive buttles they were more fatally 
instructed of the prowess of their a<l\ersaries. 
In the plains of Caniuc, the Asiatics lied before 
the adventurers of France; the duke of Lom- 
bardy was made prisoner; the Apulians ac- 
qniesced in a new donniiiion ; and the four 
places of Bari, Otranto, Brundusiuni, and 
Tarentum, were alone saved in the shipwreck 
of the Grecian fortunes. From tliis a>ra we 
may date the establishment of the Norman 
power, which soon eclipsed the inf.int colony 
of A versa. I'wehe counts''’* were chosen by 

the popular sufifage ; and age, birth, and merit, 
Were the motives of their choice. The tributes 
of their peculiar districts were appropriated to 
their use; and each count erected a fortress in 
llie midst of his lands, and at tlie head of his 
vassals. In the centre of tlie province, the 
common liabitation of Melphi was reserved as 
the metropolis and citadel of the republic ; an 
house and separate (piarter w'as allotted to c-acli 
of the twelve counts; and the national concerns 
were regulated by this military senate. The 
first of his peers, tlieir president and general, 
was entitled count of Apulia; and this dignity 
W’as conferred on "William of the iron arm, who, 
in the language of the age, is styled a lion in 
battle, a lamb in society, and an angel in coun- 
cil.*^ The manners of ins countrymen arc 
fairly delineated by a contemiiorary and na- 
ChaTarterof tionul histoiian.-® ‘’The Normans'’ 
the.Nornians. sav s MiiLiterra, ‘’are a cunning and 
rev’cngcful people; cliKpiencc ami di'.sinm- 
lation appear to be tlicIr hereditary qualities; 
“ they can •'loop to flatter; but unless they are 
‘‘curbed by the restraint of law, they imlulge 
“ the licentiousness of nature and p.ission. 
“ Their princes atiect the praise of popular 
“ munificence; the peo})le observe the nieihum, 
“ or rather blend the extionies, of avarice and 
“ prodigality ; and, in their eager thirst of wealth 
“ and dominion, they despise whatever they 
‘‘ possess, and hope whatever they desire. Arms 
^ and horses, the luxury of dress, tlie exercises 
“ of hunting and hawking,-" are the delight of 
“ the Normans ; but, on pressing occasioiis, they 
can endure with incredible patience the in- 
“ clemency of every climate, and the toil and 
“ abstinence of a military life.” 

SI Omnes convemunt , pt ti' n"l'il:orp*-. 

Oiio', genii' et urav«ta> niiinini ilet or.i'ai ct <c(asy 

EU liiTe (luce. 'I.' iVuveiti- .i>! » ' nur.uuni 

Hi" am jiareiit. t oinil.itii-. nor, ion bonon-. 

Ouo donantur trat- Ui lot.i' uiiiii,iuc ttrraa 

I)i\iM.-re ni mimu i t< laiKm-t . 

’ , I \pultan 

■ «»nre of 

* . i.tnnot 

; . ■ ■ e Ssvetl, 

no could have equalled his nier.tt il i- p. '• ii p -i '* ’• 
He was iiJed bv the Norman,, ipnppe <jiii tar.ri consiiii v.nim 
{sa>i Mai itLrra, I. i c l-i. p. '''i tain .arini, 'treOUii.n, fm sibi 
iHUnificurii, atfabilein, ratum, ul't.ni.s st huoere dithdcl int 

UG 'Ihe mu, iniunaruni ulrnt - . • - adular -tien, 

• - - . eioqiieiitu-, inservien-i, of M ilaterra U i o p. , trt. ei.- 
pn^-ne of the popular and prmer' lal character of the Norma ,• 

27 'i'h« hunting atid luiss king mure ptuperl) beloi-stothc .-.c.'t,-- 


i The Normans of Apulia were ^ 

, , , Opprc<.cion of 

I sCdtefl on the verge oi the two wpuiia. 
empires; ;uid, acLOrding to tlie • 

policy of the hour, they actejifed the inve‘'titure 
of their lamls fiom the ‘■overeigiis of Germany 
or Coii:,tantiriople. But the liiincst title of 
these .ulventurers v\as the right of conqutst: 
they neither Icwed nor tru-'ted ; tliey were 
neitlier trusted nor beloved : the contempt of 
the piinces was niixed with fear, and tJie fear 
of the natives was mingled with hatred and 
resentment. Every object of desire, an horse, a 
woman, a garden, teinjited and gratified the ra- 
paciousness of the strangers ; and the avarice 
of tlieir chiefs was only coloured by the inoe 
specious names of ambition and glory. The 
tv\elve counts were sometimes joined in a league 
of injustice : in their doniLstic quarrels they 
disputed the spoil, of the people; the virtues 
of William were buried in Ijis grave; and 
Drogo, bis brutl-.er and successor, v\as better 
qualified to lead the valour, than to restrain the 
violence, of his peers. Under the reign of 
Constantine Mononiaclius, the policy, latlier 
tlian benevolence, of the Bwantine court, at- 
tempted to relieve Italy from this adherent 
mischief, more grievous than a flight of l>ar- 
barians; ’“and Argvrus, the son of Melo, was 
invested for this purpose with the most lofty 
titles’* and tlie must ample commission, Tlie 
memory of his fatiier might recommend him to 
the Normans; and lie had already engaged 
their voluntary service to quell the revolt of 
Maniac*. s, and to avenge their ovmi and the 
puliiic injury. It vs.is the design of Constan- 
tine to tiaiisplant this waiiike colony from the 
Itaii.m piovincLs to the Fersian war; and the 
M-n of Melo di'-tiibuttil among the chiefs the 
gold and nianufai tiues of Gkccc. as the first 
fiuits of the linjitual bounty. But Ins arts 
Were liatlled by the sense and spirit of the 
con<(uei(irs of Apulia : his gifts, or at least his 
pioposuls, were rejected; and they unanimously 
rtfu-cd to relinquish their pos'^essions and their 
hopes for the distant prospect of Asiatic fortune. 
After the means of persuasion had j^aeueofti-.e 
failed, Argyrus resolved to compel pope and the 

, IT* ^ empire, 

or to aestroy : the Latin powers A.D.io4y-ia3i. 
were solicited against the common enemy ; and 
an oflensive alliance was formed of the pojio 
and the two emperors of the East and West. 
Tlie throne of St. Peter was txicupied by Leo 
the Ninth, a simple saint, of a temper most 

anU of the N'<>rwe,iian «ai'on ; thoiii.-h thc> im^-ht imjxJit from N'or- 
and Iceldiiti the hnt,t c.tst, uf 1 1 >an, 

“s VVe m. > tonipare this p.irtT.nt ili thtt r.f Wil'iam of V{ ilms- 
liurv jile< * ■ , , 

phifmi'ph 
Er.i;l*uut 

iy The 
Normans 

crurteJi et , 

ecciestas - , 

c.G i- The honest Vpuh.in ,1. n. p. ) idji calmly of their accu'm-, 

V en, eomm M ems fall-it la 

TH The p«1 cj of the 1 ireeks tcvoU of Maniace*:, ftr. must l^e dl- 
lected from t edrenus (tom. n. p. "‘>7, 7.)S ), Wilii.ini Appi.Ui-, U i. 
p. ^ i7, 'i -S 1 ii. 2'''* 1, and the tno ( hronities ot Fieri, be I iq "s 
Pn-to-pata f’Mura’.ri, Vnpt Ir.ti {omi r. p. t.'.lo, ll t, '«nil ,\n 
ai MTvnou, writer (Anfj>iuit,tt It.ilia* Mt-dii .tvi, ton. i p 51 — .~i . 
Til,! I't L, Atro^jment < s.^me s Cu-* 

"I Arcsr’i, re- tired, '.a.s the .mi ’lymoin fhroni. !o - .f B .n. !r. ; > 
riAl I tte. Fu «Ur-.tu tt Vir. n* ( uqi-’i’i f ir fn 'i , 
Vt na '.Muratur: It.'tr mi. j. 1 .••-i j.r >■ r'> le. 5- . i,r in . rprt 

ht ut, t.i ...nt I.* I'U' ii.^e to !i akt- It a j dlitine < r.. t , n. i,t-r <-t c e 

ji A laft> of -St IfJ IX j ikcply tinned 'vnh the paj-io'.. and j re. 
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apt deceive himself and the world, and 
wliose venerable character would consecrate 
with the naine of piety the measures least com- 
patible witii the practice of religion. His 
humanity atlectefl by the complaints, per- 
haps the calumnies, of an injured people the 
impious Norman-, had interrupted the payment 
of tithes : atid the temporal sword might be 
lawfully unsheathed against the sacrilegious 
robbers, who w’cre deaf to the censures of tlie 
church. As a German of noble birth and royal 
kindred, Leo had free access to the court and 
confidence of the emperor Henry tJjc Third; 
and in searcli of arms and allies, his anient zeal 
transjiorted him from Apuha to Saxony, Iroin 
the Elbe to the T_\ ber. Duiing these hostile pie- 
parations, .VrgM'iis indulged himself in the Use 
of secret anil guilty weapons: a crowd of Nor- 
mans liecame the victims of public or private 
revenge ; and the valiant Dr<,>go 
^ ' was murdered in a church. But 
his spirit survived in his brother Humphrey, 
the third count of Apulia. The assassins were 
chastised ; and the son of Alelo, overthrow n 
and wounded, was driven from the field to hide 
his shame behind the walls of Bari, and to 
await the tardy succour of his allies. 

E.p.<imo„of ’K«t_ the power of Constantine 
jwpeLfoix. was distracted by a Turkish war; 

the mind of Henry was feol>Ie and 
A.D. 1053. irresolute ; and the pope, instead of 
repassing the Alps with a German army, was 
accompanied only by a guard of seven hundred 
Swabians and some volunteers of Lorraine. 
In his long progress from Mantua to Bene- 
ventura, a vile and promiscuous multitude of 
Italians was enlisted under the holy standard : 53 
the priest and the robber slept in the same tent ; 
the pikes and crosses were intermingled in the 
front ; and the martial saint repeated the les- 
sons of his youth in the order of march, of en- 
campment, and of combat. The Nonnans of 
Ajmlia could muster in the field no more than 
three thousand horse, with an handful of infan- 
try; the defection of the natives infercejitcd 
their provision-, and retreat ; an»l their spirit, in- 
capable of fear, was dulled for a moment by 
superstitious awe. On the hostile approach of 
Leo. they knelt, without disgrace or reluctance, 
before their -jpiritual father. But the pope was 
inexorable; his lofty Germans afiected to deride 
the diminutive stature of their adversaries; and 
the Normans were informed that death or exile 
was their only alternative. Flight they dis- 
dained, and, as many of them had been tliree 
days without tasting food, they embraced tlie 

iudires of the ace, hc-en coTijMsed h» VVihort, printetl at Pani, 
161 V.mocUvo. HUi* Mnrein-^rtwl in the ( .Hiettion- ctf th. 
of .Mabi^lon, and of Muraton The pnhlit and private lii-.tor» ot tl at 


Tlie verses of the ApuUoii are commonlv in thi.. «tra'n, thoujjh lie 
heats bim-.elf a little m the battle. T w o of hia from hawking 

aml_ sorcery are de^xriptjve of manner,. 

3.> Several respectaLle cenviirts or comrfant' ?re proiJured by Xt. 
ae bu Marc {tom. u. p. ). Aa reter Uainanua, tlw oracle 


assurance of a more easy and honourable death. 
They climbed the hill of Cixitella, descended 
into the plain, and charged in three divisions 
the army of the pope. On the left, and in the 
centre, Richard count of Aversa, and Robert 
the famous Guiscard, attacked, Hi, defeat 
bioke, routed, and pursued tiio Ita- ami captivity, 
lian multitude, who fought without 
discipline, and fled without shame. A harder 
trial was reserved for the valour of count Hum- 
phrey', w ho led the cavalry of the right wing. 
The Germans have been described as unskilful 
in the management of the horse and lance : but 
oil foot they formed a strung and impenetrable 
})halanx ; and neither man, nor steed, nor ar- 
mour, could resist the weight of their long and 
two-lianded swords. ..Vfter a severe conflict, 
they were encompassed by the squadrons re- 
tmning fiom the pursuit; and died in their 
ranks, with tlie esteem of their foes, and the 
satisfaction of revenge. The gates of Civitella 
were shut against the flying pope, and he was 
overtaken by the pious contjuerors, who kissed 
his feet, to implore his blessing and the absolu- 
tion of their sinful victory. The soldiers beheld 
in their enemy and captive the vicar of Christ ; 
and, though we may suppose the policy of the 
cliiefs, it is probable that they were infected by 
the popular superstition. In the calm of re- 
tirement, the well-meaning pope deplored the 
effusion of Christian blood, which must be im- 
puted to his account : he felt that he had been 
tlie author of sin and scandal : and as his un- 
dertaking had failed, the indecency of his mili- 
tary character was universally condemned.3^ 
With these dispositions, he listened to the offers 
of a beneficial treaty ; deserted an alliance which 
he had preached as the cause of God; and rati- 
fied the past and future conquests of origin of the 
the Normans. By whatever hands 
tliey had been usurped, the provinces -''orman-,. 
of Apulia and Calabria were a part of the dona- 
tion of Constantine and the patrimony of St. 
Peter, the* grant and the acceptance confirmed 
tlie mutual claims of the pontiff and the adven- 
turers. They proniived to support each other 
witli spiritual atui temporal arms; a tribute or 
quit-rent uf twelve-pence was afterwards stipu- 
lated for every plougli-land : and since this me- 
moralile transaction, the kingdom of Naples has 
remained above seven hundred years a fief of the 
Holy See.56 

The pedigree of Robert Guis^ 
card 57 is variously deduced from Ro^**^*^ 

the peasants and the dukes of Nor- "'a. n. 
raandy ; from the peasants, by the — 

.sT ♦»,„ *! — v_a j .u . .V. .p — V‘“- war. the h«- 

■ and Baroniua 

" * * sly Obsertb the 

36 The nr-gin and nature nf the rapil lnre^tItl!res are ably dis« 
cussed by (nannone ( I->toria t ivile di Xai'irl', tom it. p- 37—19 37 — 
66.) as a lawyer ami antiijiiari.m Yet hr v.imlv smre- to reconcile 
the duties of patriot and Caihoiir, adopt' an empty distinction of 
“ Etclesia Romana rnn dt-dit sed arcepit.” and shrink' from an ho- 
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pride and ip;norance of a Grecian princess;’'' 
from the tlukes, by the iiinorance and flattery of 
tlie lulicUi subjects, ITis genuine descent 
may be asciibed to the second or middle ouier 
of private nobility.-'” lie sprang fjoin a race <»f 
vahw.'^ors or Omuiovts- of the diocese of C't)Ur 
tances, in the Lower Normandy : tlic castio of 
Hauteville \tas their liononrabie seat . hi, father 
Tancred as conspicuous in the couit and ainiy 
of the duke; and ids military service 'vas fur- 
nished by ten soldiers or knights. Two mar- 
riages, of a rank not unworthy of liis own, 
made him the father of twelve sons, wlio were 
educated at home liy the impartial tenderness 
of his second wife. Rut a nariovv jiatiiinony 
was insufficient for tiiis numerous ami d.uing 
progeny ; tliey saw around the neiglibouihotid | 
the nilsciiiefs of poverty and discord, and le- 
solved to seek in foreign wais a more gli‘ri«uis 
inheiitance. Two only remained to perpetinite 
the race, and cherish their fatiter’s age : tiieir 
ten brothers, as tJiey successi\ely attained tlie 
vigour of manhood, dcpuited from the castle, 
passed the Alps, and joined the Apulian camp 
of the Normans. The eldei were pioinpted by 
native spirit; their success encouraged tlieir 
younger brethren, and the three first in se- 
niority, William, Drogo, and Humphrey, de- 
served to be the chiefs of their nation, and the 
founders of the new republic. Robert was the 
eldest of the seven sons of the second marriage ; 
and even the reluctant praise of his foes has en- 
dowed him with the heroic qualities of a soldier 
and a statesman. His lofty stature sur])a>sed 
the tallest of liis army : his limbs were cast in 
the true proportion of strength and graceful- 
ness ; and to the decline of life, lie maintained 
the patient vigour of liealtli and the command- 
ing dignity of In', form. IIi> complexion was 
rudily, liis shoulders were bioad, ins hair and 
beard were long and of a llaxcii colour, his j 
eyes sparkled with fire, and hi*, voice, like that 
of Achilles, could inipre'> obedience and tenor 
amidst the tumult of battle. In liie ruder ages 
of ciiivalry, such qualifications are not below 
the notice of the poet or histoiian: they may 
observe that Robert, at once, and with equal 
dexterity, could wield in the right hand his 
sword, his lance in the left : that in the battle 
of Civitella, he was thrice unhorsed ; and that 
in the close of that memorable day he was ad- 
judged to have borne away the prize of valour 
from the warriors of the two armies.-*^ His 
lioundless ambition was founded on the con- 
sciousness of superior worth : in the pursuit of 
greatness, he was never arrested by tlie scruples 
of justice, and seldom moved by the feelings of 

3S O 'Po/iTTcpTrif (a Greek romiption) firot rpr m 

yevoc. rr^v rtx’Ti- ctcrT7*ioc - - - - *f a^tvvv -irui-v 7rrpi~ 

-Vnd e.sewhere (1. iv. p. St.', ano xat rwxi?f 

Anna ('omnena wa, l)nm in the piirj.Ie ; >it her father wa» 
fio more than a private though illustnous subject, who raisttl himself 
to the enuMrt. 

39 Giannone ftom. h. p 2) forgets all hi« onmnal authors, and 

rests this pnneely dcf-ccni on the credit of Inveirt',, an -Aueu'tme 
monk of Palermo in the last centurN. They continue the succession 
of dukes from Koilo to VV'i.ham 11. the Ri,tard or Conqueror, whom 
^ey held {communemente si tienej to l>e the father ..f Tancred of 
Hauteville a most strange and stupendous Munder' The vnns of 
Tanrrwi fought m Auuha, beSore W liliam II was three vears old 
(A D- in.tr ^ 

40 The judgment of Ihicange is just and modemte Certe hii'mlss 
fuit ac tenui, Rohmi faniiha, m chicalem et regium specterou' ai'ice'i’, 
ad ^uem postea pervenit t qua; honwa tainen et pm'ter nohilr.m • 
ganum statum et coDditioiiem illustru. habita est, “ tjuae nee burr i 


humanity : though not insensible of fame, the 
choice of open ttr clantlc'tine means was deter- 
mined only by his jireseiit advantage. I’lie 
surname of Chwicnrd^- was ajjplied to this mas- 
ter of political wisdom, which is too often con- 
founded witli the piaetice of dissimubition and 
deceit; and Ilobeit is praised by the Apulian 
poet for excelling tlie cunning of Ulvsses and 
the elotpicnce of Cicero. Yet tiiese arts vs ere 
disguised by an appearance of military frank- 
ness. in his highest fortune, he was accessiltle 
and courteous to his fellow-soldiers ; and while 
he indulired the }>rejudices of his iiew subjects, 
he aflected in his clress and manners to main- 
tain the ancient fashion of his countiy. He 
grasped with a raj'aciuus, that he might distri- 
l)ute with a liltcral, band, ins jiiimitive indi- 
gence Inui taught the habits c>f frugality ; the 
gain of a meicliaiit was not below his attention ; 
and his pii-'Oners wcic tortined with slow and 
unfeeling cruelty, to foice a di'-coverx' of their 
secret tiea'-uie. Accoiding to tlie Greeks, he 
departed from Nt>rmamly witli only five fol- 
lowers on horseback and thirty on foot ; yet 
even this allowance appears too bountiful : tlie 
sixth son of Tancred of Hauteville passed the 
Alps as a pilgrim; and his first military band 
was levied among the adventurers of Italy. 
His brothers and countrx'inen liad divided the 
fertile lands of Apulia : but they guarded their 
shares with the jealousy of avarice ; the aspiring 
youth was driven^forwards to the mountains of 
Calabria, and in his first exploits against the 
Greeks and the natives, it is not easy to dis- 
criininate the liero from the robber. To sur- 
])ri',e a castle or a convent, to ensnare a wealthy 
citizen, to ]>lunder the adjacent villages for 
necessary food, were the obscuie laliouis which 
foimed and exLnisvd the powers of liis mind 
and bodv. The volunteers of Normandy ad- 
1 hered to bis standvird ; and, uruler his command, 
tlie peasants of Calabria assumed the name and 
char.icter of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert ex- 
panded with his fortune, he awak- an/’^urr^s? 
eiied the jealousy of his tlder 
brother, by whom, in a transient quarrel, his 
life was threatened and his liberty restrained. 
After the death of Humphrey, the tender age 
of his sons excluded them from the command ; 
they were reduced to a private estate liy the 
ambition of their guardian and uncle ; and 
Guiscard was exalted on a buckler, and saluted 
count of Apulia and general of the republic. 

•\Vitb an increase of authority and of force, he 
resuineil the conquest of Calabria, and soon 
aspired to a rank that should raise him for ever 

rep*Tet Tioe altum quid tumerK " (Wilhelm. Maimsbur. de Gestis 
An^inrum, I ui- p. 107. Not ail .\I( ti.ui. p. 2,3o '. 

41 I shall quote with pleasure some of the bei,t lines of the Apulian 

(i.u. p.2rtt} 

Fu^nat utraque manft, ner lancea ca.«a,fiec ensis 

Ca.ssDs erat, quociinque manfi deilucere vellet. 

Ter dejeitus eque. ter nnhu, tnse resumpns 

Ma.or in arma redit . stimulos furor ipse nunistrat. 

L't Leo cum frendens, &c. 



•n- 13 no Lad translation of tlie sumacie and L£.ara..teT id 

KoLerC 
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above the hea<!< of hU equals. By some acts 
of rapiiiL- or sacri!en;o, he had incurred a papal 
excoininunicatioii : hut Nicholas the Second 

was easily persuaded, that the divisions of 
frieiiils could tcnniiuite only in their mutual 
prejudice ; that the Nonnans were the faithful 
champions of the Holy See ; anti it was safer to 
trust the alliance of a prince than the capiice of 
an aristocraev. A synod of one Imndred bishops 
was convened at iVIelphi : and the count inter- 
rupted an important enterprise to ^uaril the 
person and execute the decrees of the Roman 
pontiff. His gratitude and policy conferred on 
Robert and his posterity the ducal title,-^^ with 
the investiture of Apulia. Calabria, and all the 
lands, both in Italy and Sicily, whicli his sword 
could rescue from the schismatic Greeks and 
the iinbelio\ing Saracens. This apostolic sanc- 
tion might justify his arms : but the obedience 
of a free and victorious people could not be 
transferred without their consent ; and Guis- 
card dissembled his elevation till the ensuing 
campaign had been illustrated by tlie conquest 
of Consen7a and Reggio. In the hour of 
triumph, he assembled his troops, and soli- 
cited the Normans to confinn by their suflVagc 
the judgment of the vicar of CInist: the sol- 
diers hailed witli joyful acclamations their valiant 
duke; and the counts, his former c<juals, pro- 
nounced the oath of fidelity, witli hollow smiles 
^ and secret indignation. After this 
inauguration, Robert styled him- 
A.D. lOoO. (( jjy grace of God and 

St. Peter, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and 
hereafter of Sicily;” and it was the labour of 
twenty years to deserve and realise these lofty 
appellations. Such tardy progiess, in a narrow 
space, may seem unworthy of tlie abilities of 
the chief and the spirit of the nation : but the 
Normans were few in number ; their resources 
were scanty ; tlieir service was voluntary and 
precarious. The bravc-st designs of the duke 
were sometimes opposed by the free voice of 
hi-, parliament of barons : the twelve counts of 
popular election cons])ired against his authority ; 
and against their jierfidious uncle the sons of 
Humphrey demanded justice and revenge. By 
his policy and vigour, Gujscard discovered their 
plots, suppressed their rebellions, and punislieil 
tlie guilty with death or exile; but in these 
domestic feuds, his years and the national 
strength were unprofitably consumed. After the 
defeat of his foreign eiicmie'^, the Greeks, 
Lombards, and Saracens, their broken forces 
retreated to the strong and populous cities of* 
tlie sea-coast. They excelled in the arts of 
fortification and defence ; the Normans were 
accustomed to ser\e on horseback in the field, 

13 The .•u-'iui?itinn of fhe ducal titfe hy Robert fiHisranl is a n.ce 
and obx-ure busineb.. ith the aiiV:ce of < .lanmeie, Muraton, 
and st .MoJo, I hart endi-aMJured to form a consistent and probable 
narrafiTe 

44 Raronuis (Anna!. Errie.. A. D 10 ’>9, No f.o ) has published the 
oTi^inai act. He ^rofes.-t“i to have copied it from the Li/tr i.nffHrn, 
a V'atican .MS. Vet a I i> er Cen.uuin of the xiith century has l-een 
pruned In Muraton (.iniiquit Me«lii .Evi, tom r p. s*l- ). 
and the names .jf Vatican and ( ard-nal awaken the su .picions of a 
Protestant, and even of a phdosojiher. 

4 > Read the Life of Gi.i.'C -rd m the second and tliird bock; of the 

I- ’ ■ I , e femj't on 

is !. • 1 i nm, -"e furl, ex- 

»-»'»•■ , . • . . or-4«i ile, 1 I. X. 

X .1 ■ : »i • j- I- ;; , . . . s not eatabUJicd 

before the tune of Frederic II. 


and tlieir rude attempts could only succeed by 
the cllbrts of persevering courage. The resist- 
ance of Salerno w’as maintained above eight 
months : tiie siege or blockade of Bari lasted 
near four years. In these actions tlie Norman 
duke was the foremost in e\ery danger; in 
every fatigue tlie last and most patient. As 
he pressed the citadel of Salerno, an huge stone 
from the rampart shattered one of his military 
engines; and by a splinter he was wounded in 
the breast. Before the gates of Bari, he lodged 
in a miserable hut or barrack, composed of dry 
branches, and thatched witli straw; a perilous 
station, on all sides open to the inclemency of 
the winter and the spears of the enemy. 

The Italian conquests of Robert hi« Italian 
correspond with the limits of the corqaestj.. 
present kingdom of Naples ; and the countries 
united by his arms have not lieen dissevered by 
the revolutions of seven hundred years. The 
monarchy has been composed of the Greek pro- 
vinces of Calabria and .Vjjiilia, of the Lombard 
principality of Salerno, the republic of Amalphi, 
and the inland dependencies of the large and 
ancient duchy of Beneventuin. Three districts 
only were exempted from the common law of 
subjection ; the first for ever, and the two last 
till the middle of the succeeding century. The 
city and immediate territory of Benevento had 
been transferred, by gift or exchange, from the 
German emperor to the Roman pontiff; and 
although this holy land was sometimes invaded, 
the name of St. Peter was finally more potent 
than tlie sword of tlie Normans. Their first 
colony of Aversa subdued and held the state of 
Capua; and her princes were reduced to beg 
their bread before the palace of their fathers. 
The dukes of Naples, the present metropolis, 
maintained the populcu* freedom, under the sha- 
dow-- of the Byzantine empire. Among the new 
acquisitions of Gui-.card, the science of Salerno, ^7 
and the trade of Amalphi,^^ may detain for a 
moment the curiosity of the reader. s-hooiof 
I. Of the learned faculties, juris- s.Aiemo. 
prudence implies the pre\ious establishment of 
laws and pnqierty ; and theology may perhaps 
be superseded l)y the full light of religion and 
reason. But tlie savage and the sage must alike 
implore the assistance of physic ; and, if our 
diseases are inflamed by luxury-, the mischiefs of 
blows and wounds would be more frequent in 
the luder ages of society. The treasures of Gre- 
cian medicine had been communicated to the 
Arabian colonics of Africa, Spain, and Sicily; 
and in the intercourse of peace and war, a spark 
of knowledge had been kindled and cherished at 
Salerno, an illustrious city, in which the men 
were honest and the women beautifuL**'^ A 

47 Giannone (tom. li p. 11^—12".), Muratori (Antiquitat Medii 

A!vi,tom 111 di'sert- xliv. p. 9.*^, and Tiraboi-;hi ( I,tona delU 

F^rteratur.t italiana), have given an hi.toncal account of these phy- 
sicianc , their medical knowledge and practiLe inu:»l be left to o«* 
phTsicians. 

IS At the f ^ -e .1 . r T. J. 

{Trajecti ad - 
serted two div ■ 

a Pi'.anii dire • ' ! 

and forty writers- he ha, forqctten two tre-st important jios'-aires 

of the emba-isy of I.nitprard i A . D . 'a t ich compare the trail® 

urfe, 

tat , « unci-’ 
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Non species niuliebris nliea prubitasqi.e Mrorom. 

((jalielnius Ai'pi.Iua, !• ill p 2d7 ) 
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school, the first that arose in the darkness of 
Europe, was consecrated to the healing art : the 
conscience of monks and bishops was reconciled, 
to that salutary and lucrati\e profession; and a 
crowd of patients, of the most eminent rank, and 
most distant climates, in\ited or visited the l)hy- 
sicians of Salerno. They were protected by the 
Norman conquerors ; and Guiscard, though bred 
in arm's, could discern the merit and value of a 
philosopher. After a })ilgrimage of tliirty-nine 
years, Constantine, an African Christian, roturne<l 
from Bagdad, a master of the language and 
learning of the Arabians ; and Salerno was en- 
riched by the practice, the lessons, and the writ- 
ings, of the pupil of Avicenna. The school of 
meilicine has long slept in the name of an uni- 
versity ; but her precepts are abridgetl in a string 
of aphorisms, bound together in the Leonine 
verses, or Latin rliv mes, of the twelfth centuiy. '■•o 
Trade of Seven miles to the west of Sa- 

Amaiphi. leriio, and thirty to the south of 
Naples, the obscure town of Amalplii displayed 
the power and rewards of industry. The land, 
however fertile, was of narrow extent; but the 
sea was accessible and open : the inhabitants first 
assumed the office of supplying theWestern world 
with the manufactures and productions of the 
East ; and this useful traffic was the source of 
their opulence and freedom. The government 
was popular, under the administration of a duke 
and the supremacy of the Greek emperor. Fifty 
thousand citizens were numbered in the walls of 
Amalplii ; nor was any city more abundantly 
provided with gold, silver, and the object-; of 
precious luxury. Tiie mariners who svvaimed in 
her port excelled in the theory and practice of 
navigation and astronomy ; and tlie discovery of 
the compass, which has opened the globe, is due 
to tlieir ingenuity or good fortune. Theii trade 
was extended to the coast*-, or at least to the com- 
modities, of Afiicii, Arabia, and India ; and their 
settlements in Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusa- 
lem, and Alexandria, acquired the privileges of 
independent colonies. 3 1 After three hundred 

years *■ prosperity, Amalplii was oppressed by 
the arms of the Normans, and sacked by the 
jealousy of Pisa ; but the poverty of one thou- 
sand fishermen is yet dignified by the remains of 
an arsenal, a cathedral, and the palaces of royal 
merchants. 

Conquest of Rogcf, tlic twelfth and last of 
count ifoirer Tancrcd, had been 

A.D loeo-io'.o. long detained in Normandy by his 
own and his father’s age. He accepted the 
welcome summons ; hastened to the Apulian 
camp; and deserved at first the esteem, and af- 
terwards the envy, of his elder brother. Their 

50 Xfuratnn rarries their antiquity above the year (10^6) of the 

death of Edward the tV.ntewr, t‘'e rrr ini:lonim to whom they are 
addressed. Nor - . - - ^ 

of Pa.-.qui€T {Re 

(Glossar. Latin ) 

fury, wai borrow i 

tori, Antiquitat. ...... ... ... k*... v.. , , 

51 JThe descnt>tion of Amalphi, by W'dliam the Apultan (1 ni. 

n. t u »».« th.r tt lim» 


Nauta mtim cceti'iuf i uia atwnra jientict. 

Hue et Alexandn di versa feruntur ab urbe 

et Antiochi. Gens hrec freta piunma transit. 
His Arabes, Indi, Sicuh nascuntur et Aiii. 


valour and ambition were equal ; but the youth, 
the beauty, the elegant manners, of Roger, en- 
gaged the disinterested love of the soldiers and 
people. So scanty was his allowance, for him- 
self and forty followers, that he descended from 
conquest to robbery, and from robbery to domes- 
tic theft ; and so loose were the notions of pro- 
perty, that, by his own historian, at his special 
command, he is accused of stealing horses from 
a stable at Melphi.-^- His spirit emerged from 
poverty and disgrace . fiom those base practices 
he rose to the merit and glory of a holy war ; and 
tlie invasion of Sicily was seconded by the zeal 
and policy of his brother Guiscard. After the 
retreat of the Greeks, the idulaters, a most auda- 
cious reproach of the Catholics, had retrieved 
their losses and possessions; but the deliverance 
of the island, so vainly undertaken by the forces 
of the Eastern empire, was achieved by a small 
and private band of adveniurers.^J In the first 
attempt, Roger braved, in an open boat, the real 
and fabulous dangers of Scvlla and Charybdis; 
landed w ith only sixty soldiers on a hostile shore; 
drove the Saracens to the gates of Messina ; and 
safely returned with the spoils of the adjacent 
country. In the fortress of Trani, his active 
and patient courage were equally conspicuous. 
In his old age he related with pleasure, that by 
the distress of the siege, him&elf, and the count- 
ess Iiis wife, had been reduced to a single cloak 
or mantle, which they wore alternately : that in 
a sally his horse had been slain, and he was 
dragged away by the Saracens ; but that he owed 
his rescue to his good sword, and had retreated 
with his saddle on In', back, lest the meanest tro- 
phy might be left in the hands of the miscreants. 
In the siege of Trani. three humliLd Normans 
with'.tood and repuKed the force', of the island. 
In the field of C'eiaiiiitL fifty thou'-and horse and 
fi)ot were overthrow n by one hundred and thirty- 
six Christian soldiers, without reckoning St. 
George, who fought on horseback in the fore- 
most ranks. Tlie captive banners, with four 
camels, were reserved for the successor of St. 
Peter ; and had these barbaric spoils been ex- 
posed, not in the Vatican, but in the Capitol, they 
might have revived the memory of the Punic 
triumphs. These insufficient numbers of the 
Normans most probably denote their knights, 
the soldiers of honourable and equestrian rank, 
each of whom was attended by five or six fol- 
lowers in the field ; yet, with the aid of this 
interpretation, and after every fair allowance on 
the side of valour, arms, and reputation, the dis- 
comfiture of so many myriads will reduce the 
prudent reader to the alternative of a miracle or 
a fable. The Arabs of Sicily derived a frequent 

H<er tjens est totam prnpc m.bilitata per firbem,' 

Et mercando ferem. et Ainana mcrr.\ta referre. 

52 I.atr*ximo arnii^eronun ,uyram in muUi-. ^ustcntabatUT, quod 
qmdem art ejtis urn.'minnm non di.-imis , -.ed sp'O it.a prrei iptente 
Mhuc 'iliora et reprehens.liiliora dictun ^umu* ut p'unhus patescat, 
(juani SalK»rio>e et fum qnaiit.i an^vti-i a profniidj paupertate art 
iummutn rulmen diMtiarurn vel honori, attigent. Such is the pre- 
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51 Sec the word nxibia, in the Latm Glossary of Ducange. 
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and powerful '=;urconr from their countr}'men of 
Afrtca; in the sieire ot F.ilermo, the Norniaii 
c.ivalrv wa> a'-'-i'-ted hvthe Lmllevs of I'isa ; and, 
in the hour of action, the en\y of the two bro- 
thers w i-v Nahlimeii to a ^irenerou-, ami in\incil)le 
emulatiofi. Afterawarot tlhrtv years,'*' ifo'^er, 
with the title of Ciroat (’oiinf, ohtainetl theso^e- 
reii’itv of the larirest and ino^t fruitful islami <»f 
the -Methterranean ; an*! hi-^ adininistratlon ths- 
pl.ivs a lll)eial an<l enhijhtened mind al) 0 \e the 
limits of his aie and education. 'I'lie I\L»'<leni'. 
were maintained in the free enjo\nient of tiieir 
reliiiiou and iirotierty ; a j>hi!o‘.f>plier and 
plnsician of IVIazara. of the race of Mahomet, 
hiran<iiied the conqueror, and wa-, imiteil to 
court; hi'^ neo^rraphv of tlie sc,l*i climates was 
tran'-Iated into Larin ; and Uot£«T, after a tldi- 
gent perusal, jirefeirefl tlie woikof the Arabian 
to the wrinnix- of the (ireci.m Ptolemy A 
remnant of Cliri^tian natives had promoted the 
success of the Normans- they were rewarded by 
the triumph of the cross. 'I'he island was re- 
stored to the jurisdiction of tiie Roman pomiif; 
new bishops w'ore planted in t!ie principal cities; 
and the clergy was satisHed by a liber.il endow- 
ment of churches and monasteries. Yet the 
Catholic hero asserted the lightsof the civil ni.t- 
gistrate. Instead of resigning the investiture of 
benefices, he dexterously applied to liis own pro- 
fit the papal claims, the supremacy of the crown 
■was secured and enlarged, by tiie singular bull, 
which declares the princes of Sicily hereditary 
and perpetual legates of the Holy See.’^*^ 
RnbortmTAdes Robert Guiscard, the conqiiest 

the Eastern of Sicilv was more glorious than be- 
A. I), lost, nencial : the possession ot Apulia 
and Calabria was Inadequate to his ambition ; 
and he resolved to embrace or create the first 
occasion of invading, perhaps of subduing, the 
Homan empire of the Ea^t.**' Frtmi bis first 
wife, the partner of his humble fortunes, he liad 
been divorced under the pretence of consnngui- 
luty; and her son Ro}u‘inon<i was dt .fined to imi- 
tate. rather than to succeed, liis illustrious fuller. 
’I'lic second wife of Guiscard w.is tlie dauglifer 
of the jirinces of Salerno; the famil^.uils ac- 
quiesced in tlio lineal succession of tlnu son 
lloger ; their fi ve dmighti. rs u rregi\**n in b* : oiir- 
able niqit'als.'' ' and one of them was bi-ti '’|l'•d. 
in a teruier age, to Const.mtim . a be lutiful ynuli. 
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W I’iia”. il. I. T I r — oj- .^-,1 r.i« ^ yt 

tt?rr.i ii i.i. c. n, 14. ‘.il— 'i'* ,T'l ) TiiL.r intiirn itun 1 . 1 s u 1 - 


the son and heir of the emperor Michael. But 
•the throne of Constantinople was slutken by a 
roolution . the iinperi.ii fa»ni!\ <d’ Diicaswas 
confined to the p.il.ice or tlie i loi-ter ; and Ro- 
bert tleploied, and reseiUid, the tlisgrace of his 
tlaugliter and the expulsion of his alU. A Greek, 
who st\Ie<{ hinistlf the f.Uiier of ('onstantine, 
soon jippearefl at Salerno, and rtlated tiie adxeii- 
tiires f»f his fall aial fiigiit. ’I'hat unfortunate 
frieiul was acknow ledg-.d hy the duke, and 
adorned wifli the ]nmip and titles of Lnperial 
rligmty in In's triumphal progress through A})U- 
lia and Cal.iliria, !\Iichael ' - was saluted \vitli the 
tears and .icciam itions of the pef'ple ; arid pope 
Gregory the Seventh exhorted tlie bishops to 
preach, and the C.ithohcs to fight, in the pious 
Wfirk of his restoration. Ills ciinversatimis with 
Fiobert vtere frc<jui.nt and familiar ; and their 
inutu.d ptotniscs ^\ere justified h\ the \alour of 
the Nfinnaiis and the treasures of tlie Last, let 
this Alichael, b\ the confes ion fif tlie Greeks 
atul L.itins, was a pageant and an iinjHistot; a 
monk who harl fied fjom his convent, or a domes- 
tic w lio had servtfl in tlie ji.ilace. I'he fraud had 
l»eon con(rive<l by tlie subtle Guise. ird; and he 
tnistcfl, that after this pretender had given a 
decent c«>lour to his arms, he would sink, at the 
nofi of the conqueror, into his primitive ob- 
scurity. But V ictory was the only argument that 
could <!efennine the belief of the (ireeks; and 
tlie anlour of the Latins was much inferior to 
their creflulity ; the Norman veterans wished to 
enjoy the harvest of tlicir toils, and the iinwar- 
like Italians trembled at the known and unknown 
dangers of a transmarine expedition. In his 
new’ levies, Roliert exerted the infiiience of gifts 
and promises, the terrors of civil and eccle-'las- 
tical authority; and some acts of violence might 
justify the reproach, that age and infancy were 
pressed without distinction into the service of 
their unrelenting prince. After two years’ in- 
cessant preparations, the land and naval forces 
were assembled at Otranto, at the heel or extreme 
promontory of Italy ; and Robert w.C' .lecoinpa- 
nie-d by liiswife, who fought hv In-. side,%isson 
iMilii'nM.n'k eiul tlx- re pri-'en* iti\c of tiie emperor 
Mil'll. lel. 'I'hii teen Imiidted km uhts ' of Nor- 
inau race oi di-'tiphue, Ibr'ued the su’evv-. of the 
armv. wUn-h might he swilhd to thirty thou- 
sand tbllowers of e\ ery denomination. I'he 

I a .(I ntif ei.t.,', but none of tht-;n \iprc tyc-uicne.^s.es of the 

s t- 
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men, thi.' lioisuv, tl\e arms, the engine*;, tlje %'ooden 
touerN i.iw liiiks, wl-ic einbarkid 

oil Ixiard diil* JuiiKiiL'J and fifty . the 

transpo!^'^ liaii built in the ports of It.tly, 

.and the «ia 11 eys nere supplied by the alliance of 
the rejnihiic of llaL^U''a. 

-> 1^.1- At the mouth of the Adiiatic 

A Vt 1' ^1, Ciiilf. the •'hores of Italy and Kpiriis 
jui e 17 . incline to\\ar(ls each other. The 
space between ljrundu''iuiu and Durazzo, the 
Uoinan pasv.ijrc. is no more tlian one Jmiulied 
miles;'*' at tlie last station of Otranto, it is 
contracted to fifty , and this narrow distance 
hail sujzgestetl to P\rrhus and Ptnnpey the 
suidhne or cxtraMi^jant idea of a briilge. I>e- 
tbie (lie ixetier.d emb.irkation, the Noiinan dnke 
despatched Ijohemond with fifteen ifalle\s to 
seize or threaten the Isle of Corfu, to survey 
the opposite coast, and to secure an harbour in 
the neighbourhood of Vallona for the landing 
of the troops. They passed and landeil w iilu 
out pcrcei\ing an enemy; and tliis successful 
experiment displayed the neglect and decay of 
the ua\ al power of the Greeks. The islands 
of Epirus and the maritime towns were sub- 
dued by the arms or the name of Robert, \v|io 
led bis fleet and anny from Corfu (I use the 
modern appellation) to the siege of Durazzo. 
Thfit city, the western key of the empire, was 
guarded by ancient renown, and recent forti- 
fications, by George Palseologus, a patrician, 
sictorious in the Oriental wars, and a numerous 
garrison of Albanians and Macedonian's, who, 
in every age, have maintained the chaiacter of 
soldiers. In the prosecution of his entcrpiise, 
tlie courage of Guiscanl was assaileil lo ewery 
form of danger aiul mischance. In the mo-it 
pro))itious scMson of file )ear, as ln‘s fleet -p.is id 
aloiig the cna-,t, a stoim of wnul ai’<l siniw 
imt‘\j)cc tc‘dl\ .irose ; the Adu .tu' w.is swillul 
by the laging blast of the soutli, .» .il ,i new 
slujjwtctk tontiimcd tlic old ii.Jan.) i.f the 
All occ 1 .uiniaii locks,' ' Ti c saiK. the mi-Nt-.. 
aiid the oars, were shattered or torn .awav ; ll.e 
sea and shore weU' coM-red witli tlio fiagii cuts 
of vessels, with anus and dc.ul bodies; and 
tlic greatest part of tlie ])ro^isions were eitlKi* 
drowned or damaged. The ducal galley was 
laboriously rescued from the waves, and Robert 
b.alte'd seven davs on tlie adjriceiit ca})e. to col- 
lect the lelici of his loss, and revive the droop- 
ing spirits of Ills soliiiers. The Normans were 
no longer tlio lu)‘ I and cxpeiienced mariners 
who had explored the ocean from GreenkiiMl tei 
Mount Atlas, and who smiled .at the petty 
d.angcrs of the ^Mediterranean. The'y had wept 
dming the tcmjK'st ; they were alarinetl l)y tile* 
hostile approach evf the Venetians, who ha*! 

♦I’l The T"i f’’ .n nf .T ni'ili'm (p hiV‘1 clif VVrs.<»!ini;> 
tnn- a’li! r. .-on ii'i -.i.u. of i r! oi.- uut 'I i<li i. ■*!■ ‘'>*1 h i( h'iI. 
'A'lnh I- -trini;-Iv itou! led I" stiolwi .1 M p. IW.) anil l’l'n\ inj->t 
N 'Mil- n. !- I ■ 

I'lni' (Hi't Xaf Hi f, Ir'.O alloss ./« fJiill’i t.»r th', 

I iir-ii'. a d u,'r< «■' %Mfti fhe re... ‘ii-tin* efriini Otriiito t>> 

1 1 V ii'.)Ti,(. «..• V.iloii i ])• Cni 'Vi , .ilva- <ie -.1 * inpili •• t ••te-, .!• 1 1 
< ’■•■c.Xi. p ~ n.irl.arii-,, who NU,r,tit«te» i> ■»/»'»»« 

'Hrdou'.n, \.'t I'M in I’l.M !. pi ' niudit hare ’ ten i-orrectMl l-> 
even \ rn wli.i -aili*,! ..-if nt the mi’l'- 

('7 Inf.ii ins M'. , U'». Acro.'ir.it pm, Horat. ranM i o The pra:- 
rii ttiii .\tV' utn OfT.-rtaiitni.i A<[uiloiiibus et rai.i m Ni>ti, .aril the 
r-.i isira n ir.mti i nt th> \driau. . are sonin-vrhaf csil.jrced, he. H<.r i. e 
trt ',! f, r th’ life ef Virspi, la an interesting m-a»cnt m tl.c lu'- 
torv L'f poeuj! ami Irieiidahip. 


! been solicited by the prayers and promises of 
tlie Ilv/antine court. The first day’s action 
was not disadvantageous to Bohernond, a beard- 
’ less voiith,'''’’ who led the naval powers of his 
I father. All night the gallc-ys of the republic 
I lay on their anchors in the form of a crescent ; 

‘ aiul the victory of the second dav was decided 
by the dexteiity of tlieir eM'’utions, the station 
of their archers, the wiiirht of their javelins, 

■ and the borrowed aid of the Greek fire. The 
' Apulian and Rairusian ves-sds tied to the sliore, 

several were cut from their cables, and dragged 
away by the coiiijueror ; and a sally fiom tlie 
town carried sl.iugliter and dismay to the tents 
, of the Norman duke. A seasonable relief was 
poured iiito Durazzo, and as soon as the be- 
i siegers bad lost the command of the sea, the 

■ islands and maritime towns withdrew from the 
, camp the supply of tribute and provision. That 
. camp was soon afflicted with a pestilential dis- 
j ea-sc; five hundred knights perished by an in- 

, glorious death ; and the list of burials (if all 
j could obtain a decent burial; amounted to ten 
I thousand persons. Under these calamities, the 
mind of Guiscard alone was firm and invincible : 
and while he collected new forces from Apulia 
and Sicily, he battered, or scaled, or sapped, the 
walls of Durazzo, But his industry and valour 
were encountered by equal valour and more 
perfect industry. A moveable turret, of a size 
and capacity to contain five hundred soldiers, 
had been roiled forwards to the foot of the 
I rampart: but the descent of the door or draw- 
I bridge was cliecked by an enormous beam, arid 
' the wooden structure v\as instantly consumed 
j by artificial fiame'.. 

Wliilo the Roman empire was n, j 

attacked bv the Tmk^ m tlie UaNt, •*.«.{ .'t tv 
j aiid the Normai.s m tlie v\ toe Apni-s ptem- 
j ageil 'UtccsMirof Michael ''Urren- 
, dereil the sceptic to the Laiuis of Alexius, an 
illu'.tiiou', captain, and the founder of the 
Comnenian dyn.i-'iy. The princess Anne, his 
, d.iugliter and historian, observes, in her affected 
• stylo, th.it even Hercules was unequal to 
■ double combat ; and, on this principle, she 
I ajiprove-i an liasty peace with the Turks, which 
I allowed lier father to undertake in person the 
relief of Durazzo. On his accession, Alexius 
found the camp without soldiers, and the trea- 
sury without money ; yet such were the vigour 
and activity of his measures, that in six months 
he a-Si»embled an army of seventy thousand 
men.'^y and performed a march of five hundred 
miles. Hib troops were levied in Europe and 
Asia, from Peloponnesus to the Black Sea; 
his majesty was displayed in the silver arms and 
rich trappings of the companies of horse-guards ; 

' FS Ta.'t' etc eif r-a>>a'ij aiTw S.mr ii-ruji, (AVxift?. I. iT. 
n. liW-i. Vrt the Norm ill- vhwcl, aii.l the Vencti.xnN wore, tlitir 
thi-v irii-t hive the r»o-l.eird of Koheniynd , an 

harsh mleri>ntation ' flhirance. Not id Aieiiad p ). 

<i') Miiraton lAntialt d'lt.Uia, tom- it p 137 ' oh-erre«, that 
some luthors » Femi- Ptiooi t hri'n ( .v-.,ner* 1 in- c. 1".' compose 
fhelJreefc .mi' of 17''.*'"** n'eri, hut th.it the huri.!r'-J m.i. t>c -.tTiii k 
off, .irui tint Vla'ns.rra nvkun> only 7'','*"') .i -'iirht mmeition. 
The pa-sai:e to who h l-v al'ude-, i- ir the < hro.iK!<J of I udu'- I’ro- 
t*-* npt. ItAl K-m V. p r> I. AI ditem iv. r t' t -.peaks 
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biUbu^ Uke the Apu'iui ]>”et ii^. p ^7 i ) 

More locusianim moiites et p’ana teguntur 
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and the emperor was attended by a train of 
nobles and princes, some of whom, in rapid 
succession, had been clotlied with the purple, 
and were indulged by the lenity of the times in 
a life of affluence and dignity. Their youthful 
ardour might animate the multitude ; but their 
love of pleasure and contempt of subordination 
were pregnant with disorder and miseliief; and 
:heir importunate clamours for speedy and deci- 
sive action disconcerted the prudence of Alexius, 
who might have surrounded and sUirved the 
besieging army. The enumeration of provinces 
recalls a sad comparison of the past and present 
limits of the Roman world, the raw levies were 
drawn together in haste and terror ; and the 
gariisons of Anatolia, or Asia Minor, had been 
purchased by the evacuation of the cities which 
were immediately occupied by the Turks. Tlic 
strength of the Greek army consisted in tlie 
Varangians, the Scandinavian guards, whose 
numbers were recently augmented by a colony 
of exiles and volunteers from the British island 
of Thule. Under the yoke of the Norman 
conqueror, the Danes and English were op- 
pressed and united: a band of adventurous 
youths resolved to desert a land of slavery ; the 
sea was open to their escape ; and, in their long 
pilgrimage, they visited every coast that afforded 
any hope of liberty and revenge. They wore 
entertained in the service of the Greek emperor; 
and their first station was in a new city on the 
Asiatic shore : but Alexius soon recalled them 
to the defence of his person and palace; and 
bequeathed to his successors the inheritance of 
their faith and valour.'^ The name of a Nor- 
man invader revived the memory of their 
WTOngs ; they marched with alacrity against 
the national foe, and panted to regain in 
Epirus, the glory which they had lost in the 
battle of Hastings. Tfie Varangians were sup- 
ported by some companies of I'r,inks or Latins ; 
and the rebels, v>}io iiad fled to Constantinople 
from tlie tyrduny of Guiscard, weie eager to 
signalize tiieir zeal and gratify their revenge. 
In tills emergency, tlie emperor had not dis- 
dained the impuie aid of the I'aulicians or 
^lanicha^ans of Thrace and Bulgaria; and 
these heretics united wit'i the patience of mar- 
tyrdom, tlie spirit and discipline of active \a- 
lour.'t The treaty with the sultan hatl pro- 
cured a supply of some thousand Turks ; and 
the airows of the Scvtliiaii horse were oj)])osed 
to the lances of the Noiinan cavaliy. On the 
report and distant prospect of these formiilahle 
numbers, Robert aaseiiililed a council of his 
principal officers. •* You behold,” said he, 
“your danger: it is urgent and inevitable. 
“ The hills are covered with arms and stand- 
“ ards ; and tlie emperor of the Greeks is ac- 


“ customed to wars and triumphs. Obedience 
“and union are our only safety; and I am 
“ reatly to yield the command to a more worthy 
“ leader.” The vote and accLimation, even of 
hisseciet enemies, assured him, in that perilous 
I moment, of their esteem and confidence ; and 
! the duke thus continued : “ Let iis trust in the 
j “ rewards of victoiy, and deprive cowardice of 
1 “ the means of escape. I-et us burn our ves- 
[ “ sels and our baggage, and give battle on this 
“ spot, as if it vvere the place of our nativity 
“ and our burial.” The resolution was unani- 
' mouslv approved, and without confining him- 
self to his lines, Guiscaid awaited in battle-array 
the nearer approach of the enemy. His rear 
was covered by a small river; his right wing 
extended to the sea; his left to the hills: nor 
was he conscious, perhaps, tliat on the same 
' ground Ca'sar and Pumpey had formerly dis- 
puted the empire of the worhl.'- 
j Against the advice of his wisest Baoieof 
, captains, Alexius resolved to risk a^'iMnsi, 

! the event of a general action, and October is. 

. exhorted the garrison of Durazzo to assist their 
; own deliverance by a well-timed sally from the 
' town. He marclied in two columns to surprise 
tlie Normans before dav break on two different 
: sides: his light cavalry was scattered over the 
' plain ; the archers foimed the second line; and 
j the Varangians claimed the honours of the van- 
1 guard. In the first onset, the battle-axes of the 
i strangers made a deep and bloody impression 
I on the army of Guiscard, which was now 
! reduced to fifteen thousand men. The Loin- 
j bards and Calabrians ignominiously turned their 
: backs ; they fled towards the river and the sea ; 

' but the bridge had been broken down to check 
j the sally of the garrison, and the coast was 
I lined with the Venetian galleys, who played 
j their engines among the disorderly throng. On 
I the verge of ruin, they were saved by the spirit 
and conduct of their chiefs. Galta, the wife of 
, Robert, is painted by the Greeks ns a warlike 
i Amazon, a second Pallas; less skilful in arts, 
but not less teirible in arms, than the Athenian 
go<ldess:73 though wounded by an arrow, she 
stood her gioiind, and strove, by her exhort- 
ation and example, to rally tlie living troops.'^ 
Her female voice was seconded by the more 
powerful voice and arm of the Norman duke, 
as calm in action as he was magnanimous in 
council : Whither,” he cried aloud, “ whither 
‘-do ye fly? Your enemy is implacable; and 
“death is less grievous than seivitude.” The 
moment was decisive; as the Varangians ad- 
vanced before the line, they discovered the 
nakedness of their flanks : the main battle of 
the duke, of eight hundred knights, stood firm 
and entire ; they couched their lances, and the 


70 Spe Wilham of MaIm--burT de Genii', Anplnniin, I li. p 92. 
Alexius fiiifn .VnE'.oruni ■^U'l ipjf iaiiiiliantatibu-. stii> 

^ . —1 .. __ _ *■' •> traii'i Ti!>en>!. < •nlpric«i« V'.r.ilis 

. Ml.) relates their emigration (rum 

, . , t e. 

. . , _ The rhararter and story of these 

Manu'hpearj heen the ^ubiect of the livth rhapter 

72 See the simple and masterly narrative of » HPsar himself (Com- 

mem.de Bell. Civil, m. 11— "V.) It i- a pity that thiintu-. Inlius 
<M. Guischanil did m)t live to these ojiCTations, zi l.e baa 

done the carnpaiens of .Vfrica and '•nam. 

73 n«XXac aXXr «av fiv K9^,v^, vrhl. h Js very properly tr-inslated by 
the prewient Couun iHiat. de Constantmopie, totn.'iv. p 151. m 
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Greeks deplore the furious and irresistible shock 
of the French cavalpj"."^ Alexius was not de- 
ficient in the duties of a soldier or a general ; 
but he no sooner helield the slaughter of the 
Varangians, and the tliglit of the Tuiks, than 
he despi>.ed his subjects, and despaired of liis 
foitune. The ])iincess Anne, vho drops a tear 
on this melancholy e\ent, is reduced to piaise 
the strength and s^^iftness of her father's horse, 
and his ^igorous struggle, when he was almost 
o\erthrov\n liy the stroke of a lance, whicli had 
shivered the Imperial helmet, llis de'.peiate 
valour broke through a s^juadron of Franks 
who opposed his flight; and, after wandeiing 
two days and as many nights in tlie mountains, 
he found some repose, of body, though not of 
mind, in the walls of Lyclinidus. The vic- 
torious Robert reproached the taidy and feeble 
pursuit which liad suffered the escape of so 
illustrious a prize ; but he consoled his disap- 
})ointment by the trophies and standards of the 
field, the wealth and luxury of the ilvzantiiie 
camp, and the glory of defeating an army five 
times moie numerous tlian his own. A nmil- 
titude of Italians had been the victims of their 
own fears; but only thirty of his knights were 
slain in this memorable day. In the Roman 
host, the loss of Greeks, I'lirks, and English, 
amounted to five or six tiiousand : "6 the plain 
of Durazzo was stained with noliie and royal 
blood ; and the end of the impostor Michael was 
more honourable tljun his life. 

It is more than probable th.at 
Guiscard was not afilicteil by the 
loss of a costly pageant, wlucli had 
merited only the ctuit* mpt and deiision of the 
Greeks. After their defeat, they still jK-rsevcicd 
in the defence of Duiazzo; and a Veiietijn 
commander supplied tlie place of Cuorge Pa- 
la;ologu«, wlio bail been impindentlv called 
away fiom his ‘tation. The tents e)f the be- 
siegers were conveited into ban<uk*., to sustain 
the inclemency of tlie winter; anti in answei to 
the defiance of the gariison, Uobeit insinuated, 
that his patience was at lea^t equal to their obsti- 
nacy."" Perhaps he alreadv trusted to his secret 
correspondence vsith a Venetian noble, vvho sold 
the city for a lich and hoiiouiable marriage. At 
the dead of night several ropc-ladilers were 
dropped from the walls; the ligiit Calabrians 
ascended in silence; and the Greeks were 
awakened by the name and trumpets of the 
conf{ueror. Yet they defended the streets three 
days against an enemy already master of tlie 
rampart ; and near seven months elapsed between 
the first investment and the final surrender of 
the place. F’rom Duraz/o, the Nonnan duke 
advanced into the heart ofFlpirusor Ai!»ania; 
traversed the first mountains of Thessaly ; sur- 

^•ptuTTiv rara rcui’ einiri-ut. {tt— a<7.,i» raj. !■ « Vrcvi' ui VT '.Vnrsl, 
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prised three hundred English in the city of 
Castoria; approached Thessalonica ; and made 
Constantinople tremble. A more pressing duty 
suspended the jirosecution of his ambitious de- 
signs. By siiipwreck, pestilence, ajid the sword, 
his army was leduced to a thiid of the original 
numbers; and instead of being leciuited from 
Italy, he was infoimed, l)v plaintive cjustles, of 
the misehiefs and dangers wliith had been pro- 
duced by Ills absence the revolt of tlie' cities and 
batons of Apulia; the distress of the pope ; and 
the approach or invasion of Ilemy king of Ger- 
many. Highly presuming that his Kemm ..f 
person was sufficient for tlie public 
safety, ho repassed the sea in a single ti-hcn.ond. 
brigantine, and left the remains of the army 
under the command of his son and the Norman 
counts, exhorting Bohemond to respect the free- 
dom of his peers, and the counts to obey the 
aullioiity of their leader. The son of Guiscard 
trod in tlie footsteps of his father; and the two 
destroyers are compared, by the Greeks, to the 
caterpillar and the loeust, the last of whom de- 
vours whatever has t-staped the teetli of the 
former."*^ After v' inning two battles against 
the emperor, he descended into the plain of 
Thessaly, and besieged Laiissa, the fabulous 
realm of Achilles, which contained the treasure 
and magazines of the Byzantine camp. Yet a 
just praise must not be refused to the fortitude 
and prudence of Alexius, who bravely struggled 
with the calamities of the times. In the poverty 
of the state, he piesumed to boijow the super- 
riuous ornaments of the churches . the desertion 
of the 31.innlueans was supplied by some tribes 
of ^Moldavia . a reinforcement of seven thousand 
Tuiks rei)lace(i and revenged the loss of their 
biethren- and the (.beck soldiers w^ie exercised 
to litle. to (liavv the bow. and to the tLiily }n!ic- 
tice of ambust.ults and evolutnais. Akxius 
had bien taught hy expeiience, that the fonnid- 
ahle cavalrv of the Frai'ks on foot was unfit for 
actum, and almost incap.d)le of motion ; his 
aichers were directs. tl to aim their arrows at the 
Isoi'se ratlie-r than the man ; and a variety of 
spikes and snares wa'. scattereil over the ground 
on vvhieh he might expect an attack. In the 
neighbourhood of Larissa the e'ents of war were 
protracte'd and balanced. The courage of Bohe- 
inond was always conspicuous, and often suc- 
cessful ; but his camp was pillaged hy a stratagem 
of the Greeks; the city was impregnable; and 
the venal or discontented counts deserted his 
standard, betrayed their trusts, and enlisted in 
the service of the emperor. Alexius returned 
to Constantinople with the advantage, rather 
than the honour, of victory. After evacuating 
tlie conquests which he could no longer defend, 
the son of Guiscaid embarked for Italy, and was 

7S pjoviicvv i; tiwii 'Ji Tt.; (iVTcvs ■’rarf^.i <,ii «.oi’ (Anns, 
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cni!)raceil l*y a fatlier v'ho ostt'emed his merit, ' 
and syinpathiitMl m Jii> im-^torf iitn*. 

Of’tlif Latin in iiu t's, t!»e alUts of 

fhp eTr*’‘''<'r * 

Hi rv ill Ak'xiu^ and eiR-nne*^ t)f itoInTt, the 
niD^t prompt and powerful was 
A i> Ilonry the "i'liird or i\>urtii, kinj; 

of Germany and It.dy, and future emperor of 
tlie W est. File epistle of the (irei'k monarch"* 
to his lirother is tillefl with tlie v^armest pro- 
fessions of friendship, and the most lixely dc'-ire 
of strengtliening their alliance by e\er\ public 
and private tie. He congratulates Heniv on 
his success in a just and pious war , anil com- 
plains that the prosjierity of liis own empire is 
disturbed by the audacious enterpris^-s of t!ie 
Norman Robert, The list of In- presents ex- 
presses the manners of the age, a ratliatcil crov%n 
of golil, across set with j)Larls to hang on the 
Ijreast, a ca-e of relies, with the names and titles 
of the saints, a vase of cr\ stal, a vase of sanlonv x, 
some balm, most jirobalily of Alecca, and one 
hundred pieces of pur^)le. To these lie addeil a 
more solid present, of one huiulred and fort wfour 
thousand Byzantines of gold, witli a fartlier as- ' 
surance of two hundred and si.xteen tliousand, 
so soon as Henry should liave enteretl in amis 
the Apulian territories, and conrtnned by an 
oath the league against tlie common enemy. 
The German,"- who was alretidy in Loinb.irdy 
at the head of an anny and a faction, acceptid 
these liberal offers, and marche«i towards the 
south: his speed was checked h) the sound of ■ 
the battle of Durazzo ; but the inHuence of Iiis 
arms, or name, in the hasty return of Uohert. 
■was a full equivalent for the Grecian bribe. 
Henry was tlie sincere adversary of the N<irnians, 
the allies and vassals of Gregory the Seventh, 
his implacable foe. The long (juarrel of the i 
throne and mitre had been recently kindled by | 
the zeal ami ambition of that haughty priest : 
the king and the pope had degraded each other; j 
and each had seated a rival on the temporal or | 
spiritual throne of his ant.agonist. Aftt-r tlie I 
defeat and cle;ith of iiis Swabian rebel, Henry | 
descended into Italy, to assume tlie Impetial 
crown, and to drive from the \’atican tlie tvr.int | 
of the church."-* But the Roman ■ 
ii?si^ peo|)le a<IhtTed to the cause trf (>re- , 
rfory . tlieir resolution was fortiiiLd 
by supplies of men and lUijney from Apulia; 
and the city was thrice inertectually besieger! by 
the king of Germany. In the fourth vear he 
corrupted, as it is said, wiiii Bv/antine goltl, the 

nol)les of Iloiue, whrrse est.ites aiul 
A n irisr, , 1 , , , 

.Mirrh‘<:i Castles harl been ruined l>v the war. 

21. ji. gates, the bridges, and fiftv 

hostages, w ere delivered into lus hands . tlie anti- . 


pope, Clement the Thlrrl, w a- consecrated in tlio 
L.ift ran the grattful poniitf imwiied his pro- 
testor m li.i- \’aruan, -ind thesii'jtTor Ilc-nry 
tixeil Ills resi<hiics- m the .i- the lawful 

sncci'Ssor r)f \ugu-tiis and ( hark ni.igiie. ’I'lie 
ruins of the .*si ptizotiiuju were still difi-uded by 
the lU'pheu i-f C»iegor\ the jiope lnni-slf was 
nnestsd in the lastle of St .Siigtio; ,ind lii-, 
l.t>t hope V .1- in the coinage and titkhtv of his 
Noriu.m v.i-sal. I’liLir fiRiui'hip l,ad l>een in- 
tstiupted hv senile reciprocal iiijuiit- and eom- 
pl.uiits ; l)ut, on this pies-ing oll.i-iuiu (im-card 
was urgeil bv the obligation of In- oath. i)\ ills 
interest, more jiotent than oath-, hv tie- love of 
fame, and his enmit) to the twe enij)ir»<rs. L ii- 
furliiig the h<>l\ banner, he resnl\..d to ll\ to the 
relief of the prince of the apo-lle-- tlie most 
numetous of lus armies, six tliou-and hor-e. and 
tliiitv thousand fo<>t. w.is in-t.inti\ .is-embkd ; 
and bis march from Salerno to liome w.is ani- 
ina^eil b\ tlie public ap[)l.uisc and the promise 
eif tfie divine favour. Ilcm v. invineible in sixty- 
six battles, tre mbletl at his a|'[>i o.u li ; n lol letted 
stune iiulisjieiis.ible afiairs tiiat requireei liis jire*- 
sente in Lomiiardy ; ex I loi ted the Romans to per- 
severe in their allegiance, ,iml hastilv retreated 
three davs before the eiitratu'e of the ^ ^ 
Normans. In less than three years, iL 
the son (d’ rancreel of H.iuieville 
eujoveal the glorx of delivering the po}>e. and of 
toinpelling tin- two emperors, of the East anil 
W\st. to f)\ before his victorious arms. "J But 
tlie tiiiunpli uf Roliert was clouded by tlie ca- 
lamities of Rome. By the aitl of tlie friends of 
Greg(>ry, the vv.ills hail been perforated or sealed ; 
but tlie Imperial faction was still powerful and 
active; on the third day, tlie people rose in a 
furious tumult; and an liasty vvortl uf the ton- 
queror, in his defence or revenge, was the signal 
of lire and pillage. The S^acens of Sailv, 
the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of Ins 
brother, emliraced this fair occasion of iiflmg 
and prokiiiing the holy city of tlie ( Iiiisiuuis; 
many thous.mds of the citizens, m the sight, and 
by the .lilies, of their spiiitual f.ulier, were ex- 
posed to violation, captivity, or de.ith ; and a 
sp.uioiis <|uaiter (»f the city, from the Lateral! to 
tlie (’oliseiun, w.ts con-unRil by the riaincs, and 
ilevoteil to p\.rpetual sulitudo."' From a city, 
where he w.is now hated, and might he no 
longer feareil, Gregory retireil to end his days 
in the pahiie of Salerno. The artful pontilF 
might tlaiter the vanity of Guiscarti, with the 
hope of a Roman or Jinjjtiial crown ; but this 
dangeious measure, wiiich would have infiarned 
the ambition of the Norman, must forever Iiave 
alieiiateil the most faithful princes of Germany. 
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s4 Anna, with the r.snesiur of a Ureek schismatic, ralK him j 
gaTitwrvwTot •vTot Uawa< (1- 1 - p. 52 ), a pope, or prmt, wortii; to be I 


•pI it upon . ird icr ij,*-. I irii of vi'fiursinT, sha' inr, jo-rhaj* of exurat- 
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Ol’ Till: ROMAN EMITRE. 
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, 1 - e- deliverer and scourire of 

t iiH.ii >t iu.h^rt Rome hH\e induliini hiin- 

A )i i"st, ‘^>.11' in a season ot rtjuj^e; hut in 
same vtar of tlje of the 

Gennan eni}>erur, the UKkf.»ti^ahIe Robert re- 
sumed the (lesitrn ol iiis ea-^tern eoin|uekt‘>. '1 he 
zeal or 2 :rutitiuiL' ot' C^^el:o^^ had pioini'vetl to In', 
valour the Ivin^idonis of Cireeee and his 

tixjops Were a's^ sui led in aims, tluslied v^ith 
su..e..ss, and ea;ier foi .Ktii.n. Their i.uinl>eis, 
in the lanuua^e of Iloiner, are ei-mpMaii b\- 
^Viina to a swarin at' hees ; ^ vet the utmost 
and modeiate liniits of the jiowers of Gui'C.ird 
have Iieen alre.idy detined; they were contained 
on this, second oeeasioii in one Iniiulud aial 
twenty vessels; .iml as tlie season was fai ail- 
vanceal, the harhour of Biundiisium was ]>ie“- 
ferred to tlie ojieii road of Otr.into. -\h\iiis, 
ajiprehensive ot a second attack, had assiduousiv 
laboured to re'tore the na\<il t'orces of tlie em- 
pire; and obtained lioni the republic of Venice 
an impoitant suce'our of tliirtv-six transports, 
I'emrteen pMllevs, and nine ji.deots or slnps of 
extr.undinai \ strenj^^ih and ina^mtuile. Their 
sei vices wvre iiherallj paid bv the licence or 
monopoly of trade, a prohtable gift of niany 
shops and iiouses in the port of Constantinople, 
atul a triiiute to St. Maik, the more acceptable, 
as it was tile produce of a tax on their rivals of ■ 
Anudphi. 13y the union of the Greeks and 
^\m.tians, tiie Iladriatic was covered with an , 
hostile Heet ; but tlicirown neglect, or the vigil- | 
ance of Robert, the cliange of a wind, or tlie 
shelter of a mist, opened a free passage ; and tlic 
Norman troops were saRly disembarked on the 
coast of Epinis. ^Vith twenty strong and well- 
appointcd galleys, their intrej>id <luke iminc- 
uiaitly sougiit the eiuiny. aiul though more 
act ustonieil to tight on horsLb.uk. he trusted his 
own life, and the lives of his biother and two 
sons, to the event of a naval comi.at. The 
duiiiinion of tlu* sea vs as tlisputtd in thioe en- 
g.im-ineiits, in si_;iit <.it' the isje ot Coifu- in 
ti.e two foinier, tlie skill and numbers of the 
allies were supeiior; but in the* thud, the Nor- 
m.ais obtained a tinal and complete victory. ! 
The light brigaiitines of the Greeks were scat- 
tered in ignominious flight : the nine castles of 
tile Venetians maintained a more obstinate con- j 
flict ; seven were sunk, two were taken; two 1 
thousand flve bundled c.iptives implored in vain 
the mercy of the victor ; and the daughter uf* 


Alexius deplores the lo'-s of thirteen thousand of 
Ills subjects oi allies. Ihe want of expi-i i.. i.te 
bail •lutii supplied by the genius of (oii'card ; 
aiul eatli evening, wlien lie had souiuied a rt- 
tieat, he caliihv exploied the cau'-es «}f }jis re- 
pulse, aiul inveiiteii new ivethij-ls how to Knudv 
Ills own oet..tts, aiiil to Inihle- the acl\ ai;ta_'es of 
the e .emv. 'i'jie wiiite-r season eusj)L luie’d his 
pio'jrtss. With til.' letmii ot spring he .ig.iin 
a'jaieil to the ti/nipie-t e)t C oii-.t.oitiraaile , but. 
ii;steail of tjaveisnig the hills ef Lpirus, lie 
tinned his arms a.amst Cneece and the isl,.nds, 
where the sp<,ils we.uld lepav the iaiiour, and 
where the laiui and sta teuees might pursue- ihtir 
joint operations with vigour anti etlect. Ibit, 
in the isle of Cephaluma, his pujects we-re 
fatally blastc'd by an cjinleinical disease : Robert 
limisflf, in the sc\entieth vear i*f ,, , 

bis age, expired in his tent ; and a a n 

,. • 1 , J’l' ir. 

siisjiieion ot poison wa- imjuited. by 

jiublic niiimur. to his wife, or to tlie Greek em- 
peior.' - Uliis jireinaturo death, might alUnv a 
boumdess sco}>e tui the iin.'igination of his future 
exploits; and the event sutheienllv declaies, that 
the Norman greatness was tbunded on his hfe.''^ 
AVithout the appearance of an enemy, a victt>ri- 
ous army dispersed or retreated in disorder and 
coiisUrnafion ; and Alexius, who had trembled 
for his empire, njoiced in Ids deliverance. The 
galley which transjiortcd the remains of Guiscard 
was shipwrecked on the Italian shore; but tlie 
duke's body was recovered from the sea, and de- 
posited in the sepulchre of Venusia,’ a place 
more illustrious for the birth of Horace, 9® than 
for the burial of tlie Norman htrots. Roger, his 
second son and successor, immediately sunk to the 
hutnlde* station of a duke of Apulia . the esteem 
or paitiality of Ills father left the valiant Hohe- 
inoiul to tlie’ inheritaiice of his sword. The national 
traiiquiilii v vv .Is disturbed by his claiins. till the first 
crusaiie against the intidels of the East opened 
a more splendid field of glorv- and comjuest.So 
Of human life, tile most glorious and am- 
or bumble prospects are alike and iTc. 
soon bounded by the sepulchre. A\ri*^iioi-U 54 , 
Ihc male line of Robert Guiscard as. 

was extinguished, both in Apulia and at An- 
tioch. in the second generation; but his younger 
lirotlier became the father of a line of kings; 
and the son of the great count was endowed 
with the name, the conquests, and the spirit, of 
the fiist Roger. The heir of that Norman 
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‘III (miIh'I’ti Aj'j'Xi'ii^. 1 V }> 'lie ulminble port of Rnin- 
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• ' '•.ir Mid n.uiirt ' i! oijn il t’-r d' n’ 'f , .‘•ml .at; 't h -frent., 
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adventurer was born in Sicily; and, at the age 
of onlv four years, he succeeded to the sove- 
reij^HUy of the island, a lot which reason might 
eiuv, could she indulge for a moment tlie vision- 
ary, though virtuous, wish of dominion. Had 
Roger been content w ith his fruitful patrimony, 
an happy and grateful people might liave blessed 
their benefactor; and, if a wise administration 
could have restored the prosperous times of the 
Greek colonies,' » the opulence arid ])ower of 
Sicily alone miglit have equtdled the widest 
scope that could be acquired and desolated by 
the sword of war. But the amlrition of the great 
count was ignorant of these noble pursuits; it 
w’as gratified by the vulgar means of violence 
and artifice. He sought to obtain the undivirled 
possession of Palermo, of which one moiety had 
been ceded to the elder liranch ; struggled to 
enlarge his Calabrian limits be\ond the measure 
of former treaties ; and impatiently watched the 
declining health of his cousin William of Apulia, 
Dukeof Apulia, the grandbon of Robert. On tlie 
A D. 1I27. intelligence of his premature 

death, Roger sailed from Palermo with seven 
galleys, cast anchor in the Bay of S:ilerno, re- 
ceived, after ten days’ negotiation, an oath of 
fidelity from the Norman capital, commanded 
the submission of the barons, and extorted a legal 
investiture from the reluctant popes, who could 
not long endure either the friendship or enmity 
of a powerful vassal. The sacred spot of Bene- 
vento was respectfully spared, as the patrimony 
of St. Peter; but the reduction of Capua and 
Naples completed the design of his uncle Guis- 
card ; and the sole inheritance of the Norman 
conquests was possessed by the victorious Roger. 
A conscious superiority of power and merit 
prompted him to disdain the titles of duke and 
of count; and the isle of Sicily, with a third 
perhaps of the continent of Italy, miglit form 
the basis of a kingdom which would only jield 
to the monarchies of France and England. The 
chiefs of the nation who attended his coronation 
at Palermo, might doubtle's'* pronounce under 
what name he sliould reign over them; but tlic 
example of a (ireek tyrant or a Sarnteii cniir 
were insufficient to justify his regal character; 
and the nine kings of the Lathi woild J'”* migiit 
disclaim their new associate, unless he were 
consecrated by the authority of the suj»reme 
Kir-.rkir?of pontiff. The pride of Anacletus 
A n'iilv.i, was pleased to confer a title, which 
I’ ii'.in?, P' of the Norman had stooped i 

Juiv to solicit ; I'-'i but his ow n legitimacy ■ 

was attacked by tlie adverse election of Innocent | 
the Second; and while .Vnacletus sat in the j 
\atican, the successful fugitive was .ackuow- , 
ledged by the nations of Europe. The infant 

QS » r' -• .V .. . - rn, . p ’ tht-tirant 

Hi'”' ' IH'h.TM’. 

S-'-l’"' . ■ ' . ■ • 

'1 lu nim* of Virrit.i''tiitii ,ire the theme of e>tr\ tr.ueller. I) Ihsiile. I 
-umhiirnt, Af. | 

A lonteiiip' r.in. hi-.'i/r.-'in uf tlie acf« of Rocpr fpim the \enr I 
10 1 1 "5 ), f.iiiti'K hi' ? tie on merit arul power, the €s>n-»«it of the ; 
bfirims, ai’tl the nni lent ro .tlty rif and I’lletiiio, w ithtiut intro- ' 

ducins; pope .Vnarletus I.Uesand. < oenohii Telesnn Ahbtfistle Kebu, 
ges'iH Retps Hogeni, lib. iv. m Muraton, benut. Ktiruni Ital. tom. r. 

p. 

lf«) The kmps of France, England, Scotl.ind. ra-stiile, liraeon, 
Navarre, Sweden, Dermark, and Hungary The thn.e tirst were 
more ancient than Charlemagne: the three next were created br 
ihetf sword ; the three last by their I-aprism . and of these the km^ 
of Hanearv alone was honmired or deb.ised by a papal crown. 
lol FazeUua, and a crowd of bitiljans, hati imagined a more early j 


j monarchy of Roger was shaken, and almost 
overthrown, by tlie unlucky choice of an eccle- 
; slastical patron; and the sword of Lothaire the 
Second of Germany, tiie excommunications of 
Innocent, the fleets of Pisa, and the zeal of St. 
Beriiaul, were united for the ruin of the .Sicilian 
lohber. .Vfter a gallant resistance, tlie Norman 
I prince was driven fjoni the continent of Italy: 

! a new duke of Apulia was invented by the pope 
j ami the emperor, each of wJioni held one end of 
the fTonfanon, or flag-staff, as a token tliat they 
asserted their right, and suspended their (juarrel. 

But such jealous friendship was of bhort and 
precarious duration : the German armies soon 
vanished in disease and desertion : i"- the .Apulian 
; duke, with all his adherents, was extenninated 
by a conqueror, wlio seldom forgave either the 
dead or the living; like his predecessor Leo the 
! Ninth, the feeble though haiiglity pontiff became 
the captive and friend of the Normans : and 
their reconciliation was celebrated bv the elo- 
quence of Bernard, who now revered the title 
anil virtues of the king of Sicily. 

As a penance for his impious 
w-ar against the successor of St. in'^vtnca!*’ 

Peter, that monarch might have 
! promised to disjvlay the banner of the cross, and 
I iie accomplished with ardour a vow so propi- 
tious to his interest and revenge. The recent 
I injuries of Sicily miglit provoke a just retali- 
[ ation on the heails of the Saracens ; the Nor- 
I mans, wliosc blood had been mingled with so 
many subject streams, were encouraged to re- 
member and emulate the naval trophies of their 
fathers, and in the maturity of their strength 
they contended with the decline of an African 
power. When the Fatimite caliph departed for 
the conquest of Egypt, he rewarded the real 
merit and apparent fidelity of his servant Joseph, 
with a gift of his royal mantle, and forty Ara- 
bian horses, his palace, with its sumptuous fur- 
niture, and the government of the kingdoms of 
Tunis and Algiers. The Zeirides.Mi the de- I 

j scendants of Joseph, forgot their allegiance and • 

I gratitude to a distant henefictor; grasped and ; 

j abused tlie fruits of prosperity ; and after run- I 

j ning the little course of an ()riental dynasty, j 

i Were now fainting in their own weakness. On 1 

I th e side of the land, they were oppressed by the | 

Almohades, the fanatic princes of Alorocco, * 

while the sea-coast was open to the enterprises 
ot the Greeks and Franks, who, before the close f 

ot the eleventh centurx', had extorted a ransom 
ol two hundred thousand pieces of gold. By the 
first armsot Roger, the island or rock of Alalta, 
which has been since ennobled by a military 
and religious colony, was inseparably annexed 
to the crown of Sicily. Tripoli, a strong and 

ana inat^jH-navnt cornnati.m (.V D llin, Mav 1 ). whirh Giann«ne 
imwill,n..l> (timi.ii p. 1-;7_1J| ) 1 his futi-n is dispruved 

b\ th«* silenn** ofconb niporaries , nur rm ii ht; resforetl b\ .i spunoiis 
t hartfT ot VIessuiA ( Mur.itun, .Vnnali dTtaiia, tom ix. p.'S 10. Fagi, 

Inti. a.iom is. p R;7,4fi,S) 

toz Roarer s'oiTujiteil the beroii<i person of Lothaire’s army, who 
y>umled, or rather cned, a retreat . mr the (ienn ms isav, { mnanius, 

1 III < J. p, 51 ) are tfrnorant of the ui>e of truiniiets. Most i^onmt 
himself 

nn 5see De Gtiiijrtes, Hist Generale des Iluns, tom. i. p "fi"— 

•p’ Odnlonnej^Hist. de r.Vfrirjue, .V:c som la Doniination des 

t heir common onjfinaJ apjtears to be i 

no Tr.p,y« (says the Nubian eeoffrapher, or more projierh the ] 

nherif al Edrissi) urbs fortis, saxeo muro vaiiata, ■•ita jirope httus 
man,. Hanc expngnavit Rogenus, qui muiienbus cantisis duetts, , 

»irw peramt. ' 
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maritime city, was the next object of his attack ; 
and the slaughter of the males, the captivity of 
the females, might l)e justitied by the frequent 
practice of the Moslems themsehes. The ca- 
pital of the Zeirides uas named .Vfrica from 
the country, and 3Iahadia from the Arabian 
founder : it is strongly built on a neck of land, 
but the imperfection of the liarbour is not com- 
pensated by the fertility of the adjacent plain. 
Mahadia was besieged by George the Sicilian 
admiral, with a fleet of one hundred and fifty 
galleys, amply pro\ided with men and the in- 
struments of mischief: the sovereign Iiad fled, 
the Moorish go\ernor refused to capitulate, 
declined the la-^t and irresistible assault, and 
secretly escaping with the ^Moslem inhabitants, 
abandoned the place and its tieasures to the 
rapacious Franks. In successive ex})editions, 
the king of Sicily or his lieutenants reduced the 
cities of Tunis, Safax, Capsia, Bona, and a long 
tract of the sea-coast ; the fortresses were 
garrisoned, the country was tributary; and a 
boast, that it held Africa in subjection, might 
be inscribed with some flatter}' on the sword of 
Roger. 107 After his death, that sword was 
broken; and these transmarine possessions were 
neglected, evacuated, or lost, under the troubled 
reign of his successor. The tiiumphs of 
Scipio and Belisarius liave proved, that the 
African continent is neither inaccessible nor 
invincible; yet the great princes and powers 
of Christendom have repeatedly failed in their 
armaments against tlie Moors, who may still 
■ glory in the easy conquest and long servitude 
of Spain. 

Since the decease of Robert Guis- 
of card, tlie Normans had retinqui'hod, 

A.i>. sixty years, their ho>tile de- 
signs against the empire of the East. The 
policy of Roger solicited a public and private 
union with tl^ Gieek princes, wlio>e alliance 
would dignify his regal character: he de* 
manded in marriage a (lauiiliter t)f tlie Com- 
iienian family, and the first steps of (he treaty 
seemed to promise a favouralile event. But 
the contemptuous treatment of his amb.rssadors 
exasperated the vanity of the new monarch; 
and the insolence of the Byzantine court was 
expiated, according to the law s of nations, by 
the sufferings of a guiltless people. With 
a fleet of seventy galleys, George the admiral of 
Sicily appeared before Corfu; and both the 
island and city were delivered into his hands 
by the disaffected inhabitants, v\ho liad }ct to 
learn that a siege is still more calamitous tlian 
a tribute. In this invasion, of some moment 
in the annals of commerce, tlie Normans spread 
themselves by sea, and over the provinces of 

105 See the tjfvifjrajihT of I <‘0 Afm'.imis (in HamuMo, tom i fnl 71 
toT'o, fol. 75. re* to), and Tr im K p. llii ). the viith book of 

'1 huann', and the xith of the .Vhhe de Verfot 1 he }Mrs»e»^i«>n ami 
defence of the place w.ta offered by Ch.ides V and wisely deelined by 
the kinithts of Malta. 

li)6 I’ajn h.is anurateiv marled the Afnran rort<}nevts of Ro^r; 

311'' <■ ■ Ahtte de 1 oiitfuerue, 

»i j. ‘Zb, ‘27. A D. Ul8, 

r«i 

•vitetAfer. 

A _ Xormnn rontjuerors 

were stril di^cniti mated from their Thriiti in and M*c*lem '>obiett'“ 

Uis Hiiffo Falcaodus '‘iciil.a, in Miiraf*>n Scr.pt tom vu 

P- 2Td, 27 1 ) a>cnbe» these losses to the neglect or trea^-herr ot the 
admiral Majo. 

IfH) The silence of the Sicilian hi'.tonans. who en*i too so-w or 
bejfin too idte, muat be suppUwi b> Otlio of Fnsin|;en, a Uetman ^de 


Greece; and the venerable age of Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth, was violated by rapine 
and cruelty. Of the wrongs of Athens no 
memorial remains. The ancient walls, which 
encompassed, v\it}iout guarding, the opulence 
of Thebes, were scaled by the Latin Christians ; 
but their sole use of the Gospel was to sanctify 
an oath, that the lawful owners had not se- 
creted any relic of their inlieritance or industrv'. 
On the approach of the Nornians the lower 
town of Corinth was evacuated: the Greeks 
retired to the citadel, which was seated on a 
lofty eminence abundantly watered by tlie 
classic fountain of Pirene; an impregnable for- 
tress, if the vv ant of courage could be balanced 
by any advantages of art or nature. As soon 
as the besiegers had surmounted the labour 
(their sole labour) of climbing the hill, their 
general, from the commanding eminence, ad- 
mired his own victory, and testified liis grati- 
titude to Heaven, by tearing from the altar the 
precious image of Theodore the tutelarv saint. 

I Tlie silk weavers of both sexes, whom George 
: transported to Sicily, composed the mo«t valu- 
able part of tlie spoil ; and in comparing the 
skilful industry of the mechanic with the sloth 
and cowardice of the soldier, he was heard to 
exclaim, that the distaff and loom were the only 
weapons which the Greeks were capable of 
using. The progress of this naval H.,adn,.rsr 
armament was marked by two con- d^'iirersLoutt 

. , •' _ , the-^enth 

spicuous events, the rescue of the ofFrance. 
king of France, and the insult of the Byzantine 
capital. In his return by sea from an unfor- 
tunate crusade. I.ouis the Seventh was inter- 
cepted l>y the Greeks, who basely violated the 
laws of lionoiir and religion. The fortunate 
encounter of the Nonnan fleet delivered tlio 
royal captive ; and. after a free and honourable 
entertainment in the court of Sicily, Louis 
continued In'* journey to Rome and Paris. 

In the .thsence of the emperor, 
Constantinople and the Hellespont stantmopie. 
were left without defence and without the sus- 
picion of danger. The clerg}' and people, for 
the soldiers had followed the standard of iMa- 
nuel, were astonished and dismayed at the hos- 
tile appearance of a line of galleys, which boldly 
cast anchor in the front of the Imperial city. The 
forces of the Sicilian admiral were inadequate to 
the siege or assault of an immense and populous 
metropolis: but George enjoyed the glorv of 
humbling the Greek arrogance, and of marking 
the path of conquest to the navies of the West. 
He landed some soldiers to rifle the fruits of 
the royal gardens, and pointed with silver, or 
most probably v\ith fire, the arrows which lie 
discharged against the palace of the Caesu-s.i^l 

Oestiv Fredenci I I i. r ".V m Vlurati'iri, ‘^rripf. {(rr vf. p. r.rs ), 
the Wi't-jm Vnclrew Pai’ili'lii** (Id imii. m. p. 2'*'.'. Zv" }, and the 
Ivreek writers Ciniiamus U- u«- c. 2—5 ) and Nicetas (in Manuel. I ui. 
t 1- ti ) 

III) To this iniperftrt rapture and sjipetlT is=scne. I applr the 
oKiym. tov a\a.i jt, i.f t innamus. 1. 12 . c'. 19. p IQ. Muratori. lui 

toknMe evidence > Vnnali d’ltal a, tom i\ p lyi, 1^1 lain.h> at 
tbedehi-a*'' ot the French, who ni umnn, inanMiue nullo' nte 

per.rulo a«l reenum pr<->prn.ni retervum esse , jet 1 observe that thc-ir 
advocate, Ihicange. i. less p*v.itne as the commentator oti Cmnauius, 
than as the editor ot 

Ill In pal.num reuium sag-ttas screa'! inj»vit. vivs Pand.Vie; 
but Niiit-is. 1 II. c- > p trinsfijrrrs them .nto bfl" .lasfrrf'-i f 
<iva<i*rrvx.'C, ai'd adds, that .Manuel st\!etl thi-s ii"uit - i 
and ..... x-ff'rv'i TO. These arrow hj the comi .tf, 

Vtiu-cnt ne Beauvais, are again transmuted into gold. * 
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This playful outrage of the pirates 
of Sicily, who had surprised an 
unguarded moment, Manuel af- 
A. D. 11. s, HID. jQ despise, while his martial 

spirit, and the forces of the empire, were 
auakened to revenge. The Archipelago and 
Ionian Sea were covered with his squadrons 
and those of Venice ; but I know not by \\ liat 
favourable allowance of transports, \ictuallers, 
ami pinnaces, our reason or even our fancy can 
be reconciled to the stupendous account of 
fifteen hundred vessels, which is proposed by a 
Byzantine hi'.torian. These operations were 
directed with prudence and energy : in his 
homeward voyage Geoigc lost nineteen of his 
galleys, which were separated and taken: after 
an obstinate defence, Corfu implored the cle- 
mency of lier law ful sovereign ; nor could a 
ship, a soldier of the Norman prince, be found, 
tinlcss as a captive, within the limits of tlie 
Eastern empire. Tiie prosperity and the Iicaltli 
of Roger w’ere already in a declining state: 
while he listened in his palace of Palermo to 
the messengers of victory or defeat, the invin- 
cible Manuel, the foremost in every assault, 
was celebrated by the Greeks and Latins as the 
Alexander or the Hercules of the age. 

Ho reduces ^ priiice of sLicli a temper could 

Ainiuianci be Satisfied with having rencllcd 

(’ll br a. . ^ r 

A. 1). lUi. t!ie insolence or a barbarian. It wa-s 
the right and duty, it might be the interest and 
glory, of IVIanuel to restore the ancient majesty 
of tlie empire, to recover the provinces of Italy 
and Sicily, and to chastise this pretended king, 
tlie grandson of a Norman vassal, ‘ ^ - The natives 
of Calabria were still attached to the Greek lan- 
guage and worship, which had been inexorably 
proscribed by the Latin clergy : after the loss of 
her dukes, Apulia was chained as a servile ap- 
pendage to the crown of Sicily: the founder of 
the monarchy had ruled by the sword ; and In's 
death had abated the fear, without healing the 
discontent, of his subjects : the feudal govern- 
ment was always pregnant with the seeds of re- 
bellion ; and a nepliew of Roger himself invited 
the eiKM’iies of his family and nation. The ma- 
j.^sty of tile purple, and a series of Hungarian 
and Turkish wars, presented Manuel fiom tin- 
barking his person in the Italian expedition. To 
tlie hrave and noble Pal.eulogus, }»*, lieutenant, 
tlie Greek monarch intrusted a fleet and arm\ : 
the siege of Bari was liis first exploit; and, in 
c\ery operation, gold as well as sttel was the in- 
sU-ument of victory. Salerno, and some jilaces 
along the western coast, maintained their fidelity 
to the Norman king ; (mt he lust in two cain- 
jLiigiis the tTreater part of his continental pos-,es- 
sions ; and the modest emperor, disdaining all 

lU F'.r fh“ j-n-.-iMnn of It.ih, whi* h is .ilmo.t o-verU.kt.i l.y 
Nuit^-, rht. ii’Mie j.olite lu-.r..-y if I ;r,n ,niu> (1 i\ « I- 17. ; 
p. 7s pi! I, viho mirniiuf. a d’ n.-H. iKimti.e l«> a pr.>fe>'H)n, 
r-iit -rn rr, rv^ IraX^v t!7K‘TrT(-o iL^ xat ravraj | 

H~. 1 ht f ‘tin, ( >tho (cli' (lO-Ds Fretleriii I.l ji. c ">0 p 7~1>, ! 
thf forue.v fl t- i irr, k . I i.iraii Un H. i. r. I. p T.S i ila.m-,a I 
~ ffriudi-, I 
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flattery and falsehood, w’as content with the re- 
duction of three hundred cities or villages of 
Apulia and Calabria, wiiose names and titles 
were inscribed on all the walls of the palace. 
The prejudices of the Latins were Hi> df-’jifn of 
gratifieil by a genuine or fictitious ar.A tbL w e 
donation, under the seal of the 
German Cajsars ; but the sue- ^scc. 
cessor of Constantine sc>on renounced this ig- 
nominious pretence, claimed the indefeasible 
dominion of It^dy. and profes-*ed his design of 
chasing the baibarians beyond the Alps. Bythe 
artful speeclies, liberal gifts, and unbounded 
promises, of their Eastern ally, the free cities 
were encouraged to persevere in their generoi:s 
struggle against the despotism of Fredeiic Bar- 
barossa . tiie walls of IMilan were rebuilt bythe 
contributions of IManuel ; and he poured, says 
the historian, a river of gold into the boioin of 
Ancona, whose attachment to the Greeks was 
fortified l)y the jealous enmity of the Venetians. * J-* 
The situation and trade of *lncona rendered it 
an important garrison in the heart of Italy : it 
was tvv ice besieged by the arms of Tredtiic; the 
Imperial forces were twice repulsed by the spirit 
of freedom ; that spirit was animated bv the am- 
bassador of Constantinople ; and the most in- 
trepid patriots, tlie most faithful servants, w’ere 
rcvviirded by the wealth and honouis of the By- 
zantine court.! Xhe pride of Manuel disdained 
and rejected a barbarian colleague ; his ambition 
was excited by the hope of stripping the pinple 
from the German usurpers, and of establi-'l.ing, 
in the West, as in the East, his lawful title of 
sole emperor of the Romans. With this view, he 
solicited the alliance of the people and the bishop 
of Rome. Several of the nobles embraced tlie 
cause of tlie Greek monarch ; the splendid nup- 
tials of his niece witJi Odo Frangipani secuitd 
the support of that powerful family,’ and his 
royal standard or image was cnj|;rtaincd with 
due reverence in the ancient metropolis. Du- 
ring tlie quarrel between Fredeiic and Alexander 
the Third, the pojie tw ice received in thc\’atican 
the amhass.idors of Constantinople. 'Ibev flat- 
tered his pietv bythe lung-promised union of the 
two churches, ttmpted the avarice of his venal 
court, and exhorted the Roman pontiff to seize 
the just provocation, the favourable moment, to 
humble the siivage insolence of the Alemanni, 
and to acknov\ ledge tlie tnie representative of 
Constantine and Augustus. ’is 

l!ut thesL- Italian coiiquehts, this 
universal reign, soon esciiped from d.signs. 
the hand of the Greek emperor. His first de- 
mands were eluded by the prudence of Alex- 
ander the Thiid, vviio paused on this deep and 
momentous revolution ; n ' nor could the pope he 

swond tl at .in ori/tmal narr.itivc. whu !i he h.Ls pub- 

hsbeil m ills irr.at I xiletti'in <ti'm vi ji — 'Ui.l. 

1 !•* \\ e dpj nt- this anwrdcite from an aiH)n\ iiious t hronn te of Fo*a 
iiublishfd (i> Mur.iton (Scrif.t. Ital. tcini vii. 

117 1 he l.rfo-iX,,-!!/ ot I inmrmi'. (I. IV i It p ‘<‘».) is 'iis- 
rt-ptiWe of this oouble aeribe. A standard is more Latin, an image 
more (•ri'ek 

IIS Nihifoniiniis qiioqne petebat, ut quia occAsin just.t et ttirpi’s 
opportunun, et uoi'talpile se OiJtiilt-rant, Roiuai" r’lrnt'a impcni a 
sanito apfistulo .jbi retiderelur , qurmiam non .id Frwlerici .Vla- 
in<iiini, std ad mmih jus .xssennt pt'rfint-re (V'lt .Vltxinriri III- a 
t'.iniinal Arragu'.i.H. in .s, ript. Keruni Ita!. tont iii. parsi p 47s.i. 
His s<s ond wa» accoinp.uiiL-d cum iininensa multitiubne 

petuniAii'ni 

ll'i 7vi-nis alta et sunt ( Vit Alexandn III. p.460,lCl.J 

sdja the cauUous pope. 
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seduced by a personal dispute {o renounce the 
perpetual inheritance of tlie Latin name. After 
his reunion with Frederic, he spoke a mt)re 
peremptory lan<riia!ie, confinricd the acts of his 
j>redeces-5ors, exconuiuinicated the adherents of 
jManiicl, and pronounced the final separation of 
the churches, or at least the empires, of Con- 
stantinople and Rome, The free cities of 
Lombardy no loiiger remembered their foreign 
benefactor; and without prescr\ing the bieiid- 
sliip of Ancona, he soon incurred the enmity of 
Venice. • - ^ By his ow n avarice, or tlie complaints 
•)f his subjects, the Greek emperor was provoked 
to arrest the persons, and contiscate llie effects, of 
the Venetian merchants. This violation of the 
public faith exasperated a free and ciimmercial 
peo})le : one hundred galleys were launched an<l 
armed in as many days ; tlicy sw c])t the coasts of 
Dalmatia and Gr^^ece; hut after some nuitiu.l 
w ounds, the war was terminated by an agreement, 
inglorious to the ernpijc, insufficient for the re- 
} ublic ; and a complete \engeance of these and 
of fresh injuries, was rtscr^ed for the succeeding 
generation. The lieutenant of Manuel had in- 
formed Ills sovereign that he was strong enough 
to <{ueU any domestic revolt of Apulia and Ca- 
lal)iia; but that his forces were inadeijuate to 
resist the impending attack of the king of Sicily. 
His pr('}>hecy was soon verified ; the death of 
J^^la?ologus devolved the command on several 
chiefs, alike eminent in rank, alike defective in 
military talents; the Greeks were oppressed by 
land and sea ; and a captive remnant tliat escajicd 
the swords of the Normans and Saracens, abjured 
all future liostility against the person or domi- 
nions of their conqueror, i-- Yet the king of 
Sicily esteemed the courage and constancy of 
3Ianuel, who had landed a second army on the 
Italian shore : he respectfully addressed the new 
Justinian; solicited a peace or truce of thirty 
jears; accepted, as a gift, the reg.al title; and 
acknowledged himself the mditary \a''Sil of the 
Roman empire. i-* The Byzantine 
Ca'sars acquiescfd in this shadow' 
A. I). 11 xi. of dominion, without expecting, per- 
haps without desiring, the service of a Xornian 
army ; and the truce of thirty years was not dis- 
turbed by any hostilities between Sicily and Con- 
stantinople. About the end cf that period the 
throne of ^lanuel was usurped by an inlmman 
tyrant, who had deserved the abhorrence of his 
country aiul mankind: the sword of William 
the Second, the grandson of Roger, was draw i\ 
by a fugitiNO of the Coinneni.in race; and the 
subjects of Androiiicus might salute tlie stran- 


gers as friends, since they detested their sovereign 
as the worst of enemies. The Latin of ,he 

historians expatiate on the rapid C'5-»ck-,r.na 

- . Aormari' 

progress ot the tour couiits who in- .i.i) iis>- 
vaded Romania with a fleet and army, and re- 
duced many castles and cities to the obedieiiceof 
the king of Sicily. The Greeks^-’ accuse ami 
magnify the wanton and saciilegious cruelties 
that were perpetrated in the sack ot Tlicssalonica, 
the second city of the Lm})ire. Tlie former de- 
plore the fate of those iiuincible but unsuspect- 
ing warriors who were destroyed by the aits of a 
vanquished foe. The latter apphiutl, in songs of 
triumph, tlie repeated victories of their countiw- 
nien on the Sea of Blarmora or Propontis, on 
the banks of the Strymon, ami und«r the walls of 
Durazzo. A revolution which punished the 
crimes of Andronfeus, had unitetl against the 
Franks the zeal and courage of the successful 
in-'urgents; ten thousand were slain in battle; 
and Isaac Angelus, the new emperor, might in- 
dulge his vanity or vengeance in the treatment of 
four thousand capti\es. Such was the event of 
the last contest between the Greeks and N'cir- 
nians : before the expiration of twenty \ears, the 
rival nations were lost or degraded in foreign 
servitude ; and the successors of Constantine tiid 
not long survive to insult the fall of the Sicilian 
monarchy. 

The sceptre of Roger successively w’niiam r. 
devolved to his son and grandson: the b.^j, Wiejj 

c Sicilv 

they might be confounded under the i>. inb 
name of W'illinm ; they are '■trongly A.V'.fiTTfi, 
discriminated by the epithets of the '* 

fcadand the gcod ; but these epithets, which ap- 
pear to describe the perfection of >ice and Nirtiie, 
cannot stricil) be apjilied to either of the Nonnan 
princes. When he was rou'-ed to arms by danger 
and shame, the fir'.t W’llliam did not degeneiate 
fiom the valour of his race ; but his temper was 
vluthlul; his manners were dissolute; his pas- 
sions headstrong and mischievous ; and the mon- 
aich is responsible, not only for his personal 
vices, but for those of IMajo, the great admiral, 
w ho abused the confidence, and conspired against 
the life, of his benefactor. From the Arabian 
conquest, Sicily had imbibed a deep tincture of 
Oriental manners ; the despotism, the pomp, and 
even the liaram, of a sultan ; and a Christian 
people was oppressed and insulted by the ascend- 
ant of the eunuchs, who openly professed, or se- 
cretly cherished, the religion of Mahomet. An 
eloquent historian of the rimes has delineated 
the misfortunes of l.is country : the ambition 

and fall of the ungratv-ful IMajo ; the icAoIt and 
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121 For the K].i,tle of W ilhain I -pe ( innamu' (1 iv. c. I ’ p.ll'l, 
I'l'i.), tind .N!<et<is. 11. n. s ) It is iff'i uit t.. .ithn-i, «•( rtlier tt es« 
luhhc, in the*- tlattentiK portraits 
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Foss.1 .Novt O' s.Ti, a n.-. 
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jVTi'’ III. ini)<n'iii, r. The t r. re cij ti iiit rnnfuss .... disriTHi 
cd,( I'.e.U 1- U 

1. t's ta.'i ri of ( .’inm s, « c are rni, n ihin .1 to Nir.n-is ' i 
.\iidi> rill I ' ‘ - 'i I 1 411 1 s.iai \i ..sio, i I c I — 1 I V h.j 

I I, V h. ■ on es 1 Ti -JH r .if io < O'lj. i- ; o an .\ - h siimiiHl tfe i ri ' . - 

ror I d t‘ •' Ji> , h» .s I I iv tl nil n hut fhi tail ..f t .iT,staiit .r i ; »■ 
.M d hi' jin-jfi'uis 'in t ihi lauiis. For the l..nci.r -f 

I, n. It 1 sli'il) oi « 1 1. , that li.. 11 er ' (.ri at < oil'll', iitator, Lii'i.iti' I’lS 

ai I l.i I on 1 1 ih. " I'o".. rifii ,1' tu d- ert ► is Ins k. 

I I ) e ii'-*' . ' ''ll 11..1 1 f I lUL,' F ill R hii h jirojK rU exfn ds 

fs.un II 'I tu I 1 - >’ si'iesl m ili, vmh uf Mumtor)', i , (. 

le. t!' n tom. vn p ' 'O' - " 1 1.i. iiid preftiUtl liv an ei'-iiient prcfuc 
.•r tpi'tl. It* 2 1 t de ( lUj'-iiT.ttihus '■si.ii.i F.tt, .‘r'lliis i..u 
I »-n St \ lid the I i, 't'ls <.( h'l ii> , ai d. after a just, hi.r inanei -t , 
ph.tte'i tiif, 'Tom tie i-i to the ii.th ci’iituij, triiii a seiiaoT to ,i 
ti.oi'k, i RotiSd 1 III strip hitii ot his title ! is ;i -rratire ra' tod 
ja Is.. . iioU'. h ' ' d . 11 . d i-'i;;An*, hi' o senatiou Le- n hr ho't 

!,( .rtrii. Ill I k.i d iti ' fill' 1 ike a III in. I can i.ni> repret tiio t'-inoi* 

ar.l '...Ti a ' » ui. vrli ’i h.s un hai e Imn i a't 

l27 1 he lai>oriou> btiieiiictiiii.a {I'An de vtruiu: lea Dates, p Sst 
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punishment of his assassins ; the imprisonment 
and deliverance of the king himself ; the private 
feuds that arose from the public confusion ; and 
the various forms of calamity and discord which 
afilicted Palermo, the island, and the continent, 
during the reign of William the First, and the 
Wiihamii minority of his son. The youth, in- 
nocence, and beauty of William the 
Second,'-^ endeared him to the na- 
Nov .16 ’ tion : the factions were reconciled ; 
the laws were revived; and from the manhoo»l 
to the premature death of that amiable prince, 
Sicily enjoyed a short season of peace, justice, 
and happiness, whose value was enlninced hy the 
remembrance of the past and the dread of fu- 
turity. The legitimate male posterity of Tan- 
cred of Ilautev illo was extinct in the person of 
the second William; but his aunt, the (laughter 
of Roger, hatl married the most powerful prince 
of the age ; and Henry the Sixth, the son of 
Frederic Barbarossa, descended from the Alps, 
to claim the imperial crown and the inheritance 
of his wife. Against the unanimous wish of a 
free people, this inheritance could only be ac- 
quired by arms ; and I am pleased to transcribe 
the style and sense of the historian Falcandus, 
who writes at the moment and on the spot, with 
the feelings of a patriot, and the prophetic eye 
. of a statesman, “ C(»nstantia, the 

th«hMondn° “ daughter of Sicily, nursed from 
Pdicandu*. ti jjyj. cradle in tlie plefisures and 
** plenty, and educated in the arts and manners, 

“ of this fortunate isle, departed long since to 
“ enrich the barbarians witli our treasures, and 
now returns, with her savage allies, to conta- 
“ minate the beauties of her venerable parent. 

** Already I behold the swarms of angry barba- 
“ rians : our opulent cities, the places nourishing 
** in a long peace, are shaken with fear, deso- 
** lated by slaughter, consumed by rapine, and 
polluted by intemperance and lust. I sec the 
“ massacre or captivity of our citizens, the rapes 
of our virgui'. and matrons,*-’ In this extre- 
“ mity die interrogates a fiieiid) how must the 
“ Sicilians act? Ily tlie unanimous election of 
“a king of val»)ur and experience, Sicily and 
“ Calabria might ytt be pre-,erved ; * ^ ’ for in 
the levity of the .Ajjuli.ins, ever eager ft)r new j 
“ revolutions, I can re])()se neither tonlidence 
“ nor hope. *’* Should Calabria be lost, the lofty 
“towers, the numerous youth, and the naval 

are .‘f opimm. that thp fnii' i.ani.- f Fa'- ■■■-aiiv, i. Fu'. t'iIj-, or F-'U- 
c >ii.t Ai.. ibr-i i, 1 In,:.!, ' [ • .-i 1 1 -'. • Fri i >i -.a • hv h.rfh, 

a ‘.i -ir U'luah Ui'.-.r ) v,,, (, t ,si-l r • , hi- Mtr n 

M-nhen (ir U iVn !n'. ail It fo i m.f.r tUiuii.II ir. lil lUi..!) 

Till -r I 'i T.. M' r li . V _■ i -n V.tl •• ti ,lii> 

h i; li' th-- fis-ii' u- . t ' "i i!i i,' i',.! . I III . A hi. h he 

, A, r>, If ipjn.vr- iii'l.. ite th it ht. wa-. I iiH', .ir at iei>t 
tmi. -ti (I, I'l t'X' 1-1 Til I 

Fail tml )i "i‘' lUi h inl -V- sf (..-ni-aso is hi- hi-terr 

fr'in th,‘ <i Th 1 “I !,r-|.e- af VV uii in, I! At-.T -..me ii-iP ei. it; 

he tha- ,>i'r' i-. e,"i- et a, -’s' t < n’*u- tem;>"ri. -im »ti;e. 

>nt in re.r!” . ' (T It I” -nre I mil.-ifii., (»ere thi % inorti'- 

uhi.|n ■ p i\. till ,iu> -f i,ri» n, , litrir-.i'ii met'K hat ii itrir Ti-|(li is, 
n, « ti. 'ri- naut.i .itiunii-. lu i i.irat.iiu’n (Si ni>f. Kcnim Ital t»>in »n. 

p ••PM.,. 

I i'l ( misnnt.a, xin’i'i- i mn 'hn.:- in a>”H’i initn finnim afFluentii 
diiirni- eiHu i't. rui-'i e ilo.inn)- ft iimnniis 

tandem niii’ni- tn.- hirlMro- d Utiiri it et niinr < um mir-n- 

ti'nis rnjn,- rtMerrmir, tit {>'•!. •n’lri’ , i nnirn.- onitnmU.t I arh noa 
fivdi'ate ( fi'T-anjinet - - - - liitn.ri mdii > un • -d. ur turJ iilenta- 1. ir- 
banrnirii << i,.s .... cvf'r.-- n|,i’'.”t.t- it h-’a dnnirn, pa., rto- 
rentis. nut,; , .m- uti rt , , n di. \ i-t .re, rtinni- .atterere, ct fi|.i!are 
luxun', him rue ant jlinii. ir."tn epi .tut ser'vitutedepre,-',a,r- 
gmea cnii>niprat^e, m itr.-rriN V' 

J30 Certe -i rf.;e-ii imn d'dui virfntj- ‘'ecerint r>ec a s^rarenis 
Chnstiani di-.-eTiti mt. patent lex crea^as ntius iire* qua.-! desjie- 
ratt- et peidiua subvemre, et ;iicur=;,a hij^uum, 91 piudniterckerit. 
propuisare. ^ 


** strength, of Messina, ^3- might guard the pas- 
“ sage against a foreign invader. If the savage 
“ Germans coalesce with the pirates of JVIessina; 
“ if they destroy with fire the fruitful region, so 
often wasted by the fires of i\Iount .,Etna,‘33 
what resource will be left for the interior parts 
. “ of the island, these noble cities which should 
“ nev'cr be violated by the hostile footsteps of a 
“ barbarian? *34 Catana has again been over- 
“ whelmed by an earthquake ; the ancient virtue 
“ of Syracuse expires in poverty and solitude ; *-*3 
“ but Palermo is still crowned with a diadem, 
“and her triple walls enclose the active multi- 
“ tudes of Christians and Saracens. If the two 
“ nations, under one king, can unite for their 
common safety, they may rush on the barba- 
“ rians with invincible arms. But if the Sara- 
“ cens, fatigued by a repetition of injuries, should 
“ now retire and rebel ; if they should occupy 
“ tlie castles of the mountains and sea-coast, the 
“ unfortunate Christians, exposed to a double 
“ attack, and placed as it were between the ham- 
“ mor and the anvil, must resign themselves to 

“hopeless and inevitable servitude.” 336 \Ve 

must not forget, that a priest here prefers his 
country to his religion ; and that tlie Mo>lems, 
wliose alliance he seeks, w'ere still iiumerous and 
powerful in the state of Sicily. 

The hopes, or at least the wishes, ConquMtof 
of Falcandus, were at first gratified 
bv the free and unanimous election theemiiwr 

- Ilenr> V I. 

of Tancred, the grandson of the a.I). iiyi. 
first king, whose birth was illegitimate, but 
whose civil and military virtues shone without 
a blemish. During four years, the tei*m of his 
life and reign, he stood in arms on the farthest 
verge of tJie Apulian frontier, against tlie 
powers of Germany ; and the restitution of a 
royal captive, of Constantia herself, without 
injury or ransom, may appear to surpass the 
ino'.t liberal measure of policy or reason. After 
his decea-^, the kingdom of lus widow and iu- 
f.mt son fell without a struggle ; and Henry 
pursued his victorious marcli fiom Capua to 
Palermo. The political balance of It.ily was 
do'.troyed by lii'*. succes-- ; and if the pope and 
tlie free cities had cun'-iilted their obvious and 
real interest, thty vvcnild have combined the 
powers uf eaith and heaven to prevent the dan- 
gk.rous union of the GeiTiian empire with the 
kingdom of Sicily. But the subtle policy, for 

1"1 In \i.ul.-. q-ii, 'emper pnvjtate eatuletite®. noTinim rerum 
sfi.ai'- .uriufur. mill! T‘.,nr'‘r -jiei nut ntltu i v rt-j'iine idum. 

1 ''1 \ t'Mitrt f'j.TU'u virtute'Ti et attondia , . . . . mu- 

riir'i’Ti eti UTi iiiiFitiuii di u.is tuml'U- rircuiii->e))t'im. 

< U'li iTii !• 'if.'fe 'I b^uumum cmflurnt atrocita.s, et 

infer ainl u-to- iij.i,!.-.. . t .lahr.-e Hi.tr.iuti'. me eiidi.i, Arr. 

Ill L n ] irteui. qii I 11 I'.ii.ili-'mi.ini.ii c n itaTiin tuiu'ur illii-fr.it, 
qu.v et toti reno -nuru'in iiu-nnc ],riviies;i<i pr.imuni-re, n.nniun 

. 1 It III. r mi’ii ui:n'-"U I wi-h t , tr uim ril-e i » 

tl tnrl, ''i,t ciir..'U>, cleM-niiti'ni nt tl.e iKilire, i .mil lusuri.int pi un 
ot Filer*!. .. 

1.1* Viro« noil cHitx-tniit, et conatus tuos tarn innpia civiuni, quara 
p.i II iH- be'l.itunim eiulii-'t 

I.Ht At >cm, qiii I rt.tlic tie p<it Chnstianos in tanfn rerum turfune, 
siiMuio re^i, timore S.ir.irenos non (ipiininere, si Samreni miunis 
fmsati .lb eis ifepennt di—ulere, et ra-tefla tone niarmma rri nion- 
tana- munifioTu- oi’Uj.iierint . ut hiiic turn Theutomci- -u.ninia 
vmute iHtii '*ar irem- cn bris insiiitibu- nirrendum, 

quid putis n'*un sunt --iruli inter h.is deprevsi .msust a-, et veiut 
inf^-r tualUiim et I’Kudem n-iilio emn di-inm’re ci'n-iitiiti ^ h.'C 
Mtujue qiiod jt. "t« nm' , ui -e bir'i.ini iTWribiii lundifinne I'e- 

iletiii^.. in eorum -e roTtft*rant pote-titem. O uti’i.im plelus et pr.>- 
ctnini. ( h*" tl •rinrii’n «•! > 'r .. f'lirum voti i unv ■iiint. ut reynn 
-•bi riw iTf’iter . iite*ite<, barb.irc- tuli-s uriiiu-, tuto iiinni.iii e, to- 
des.dtr.i- pri*»wrbare contendaiit. 1 be Xoniiona and ."‘nilians 
appear to l>e coniouiidcd. 
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which the Vatican has so often been praised or 
ai-raigned, was on tliis occasion blind and in- 
active; and if it were true that Celcstine the 
Tiiiid had kicked away the Imperial croun 
fioin the head of the prostrate Henry,* ’7 such 
an act of impotent pride could serve only to 
cancel an obhgation and provoke an enemy. 
The Genoese, who enjoyed a beneficial trade and 
establi-jliment in Sicily, listened to the promise 
of his boundless gratitude and speedy depart- 
ure . tlieir fleet commanded the Straits of 
IVlessina, and opened the harbour of Palermo ; 
and the first act of his government was to 
abolish the privileges, and to seize the property, 
of these imprudent allies. The last hope of 
Falcandus was defeated by the discord of the 
Christians and Mahometans : they fought in 
tlio capital ; several thousands of the latter were 
slain; but their surviving brethren fortified the 
mountains, and disturbed above tliirty years the 
peace of the island. By the policy of Frederic 
the Second, sixty thousand Saracens were trans- 
planted to Nocera in Apulia. In their wars 
against the Roman church, the emperor and his 
son Mainfroy were strengthened and disgraced 
by tile service of the enemies of Christ ; and 
this national colony maintained their religion 
and manners in the heart of Italy, till they were 
extirpated, at the end of the thirteenth century', 
by tlie zeal and revenge of the house of Anjou. 

All the calamities which the prophetic orator 
had deplored, were surpassed by the cruelty and 
avarice of the German conqueror. He violated 
the royal sepulchres, and explored tlie secret 
treasures of tlie palace, Palermo, and tlie whole 
kingdom : the pearls and jewels, however pre- 
cious, might lie easily removed; but one liun- 
died and sixty horses were laden with the gold 
and silver of Siciiv i’ne voung king, las 

mother and sisters, and tlie nobles of both sj.xcs, 
vveie sejiarutely confined in the fortresses of the 
Alps ; and, on the slightest rumour of lebellion, 
the captives were deprived of life, of their eyes, 
or of* the hope of posterity. Constantia herself 
was touched with sympatliy for the miseries of 
her country ; and the heiress of the Nonnan line 
might struggle to check her despotic husband, 
and to save the patrimony of her new-born son, 
of anempeior so famous in the next age under 
Final extinc- the name of Frederic the Second. 

'Fen years after this revolutiim, the 
A D U(U. French monarchs annexed to their 
crown the duchy of Normandy, the sceptre of 
her ancient dukes had lieeii transmitted, by a 
grand-daughter of William tlie Conqueror, to 
the house of Plantagenet ; and the adventurous 

n: Tlu't.Mitnnn, ..fan Kncli-'-Tinn. of K-cnr (p ), 

W'l! wi'L’S thr '•il*i,rt* cf O. rm.iM .iiid it.i'.an li'storr 
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tirsni,. »hi> rt-ti n.Hil fniiTi Koine, exaJtitl, bj e%er> tale, the oiroj- 
II. tei'if ct thi. h..,> t.uhi r 

I'S Kco eni'ii in to rimi Toutoniris ni hot*' r.on ritTin, 

At'”!! •-erueii'es, in Muratori, Niipt Koruin turn- »i. 

I'-* I'or the ‘'srarons of Sjci v ii'il No* pn, ‘ee the AnnaK < f M«- 
nton tfoin x p. U'*, and A. I) I'/'" Wl'i. O annone (t-iri. ii. 

P- 'is'l.i, .ind of the or siinal-. I'l Vfur't.iri' t •.heition, K.ih.mi de 
St IrPrrr.di.o Uoin. n 1, .VfafU’o •'pmelh de Iiii.\*na770 

(torr VII. p. I'lM ), Virho’i, de Uom x. p li*! s and 

Matte*. Vili.ini I'om, x’v 1 -sn p 1"" . Tl e '.\'t .■ft!u'« ir,inuate*-, 
th.at in rHiuins the Slra(e^^ <rf Nocvra, Charles II. of Vnjoti eni- 
pltned rather art.h^e than aiuft-noe- 

1 Miiraton a pa»-.afre from Vmold of I ubec t!. iv c ‘.Jti i, 

Rejient thesauro. absconthio-, et ornnem lap’diim prei.O'i.rum «-t 
geuuuanun gloriaio, lU u( oneratia IbU swmariu., glunusc dd ierram ; 


Normans, who had raised so many trophies in 
France, England, and Ireland, in Apulia, Sicily, 
and the East, were lost, either in victory or ser- 
vitude, among the vanquished nations. 


CHAP. LVII. 

The Turks -of the HowiC of Seijnk. — Their fie- 
volt a^mnst ^fahmud Coiii/in'rar of Hindu- 
stan. — Togrw/ subdues Persui, and />n>teets the 
Caliphs. — Defeat and Cnptieitij of the Hnijieror 
Rornanus Diogenes bj/ Alp .Irdan. — Pon-er 
and ^fagnifeence of Malck Shah. — Conquest 
of Asia Minor and Syria. — State and Oppres- 
sion of Jerusalem. — Pilgrimages to the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

From the isle of Siciiv, the reader „ 

, . , , , , Thb Tt»M. 

must transjiort himself beyond the 

Caspian Sea, to the original seat of the Turks or 
Turkmans, against wliom the first crusade was 
principally directed. Their Scythian empire of 
the sixth century was long since dissolved ; but 
the name was still famous among tlie Greeks 
and Orientals ; and the fragments of the nation, 
each a powerful and independent people, were 
scattered over the desert from China to the 
Oxus and the Danube : the colony of Hunga- 
rians was admitted into the republic of Europe, 
and the thrones of Asia were occupied by slaves 
and soldiers of Turkish extraction. Whil® 
Apulia and Sicily were subdued by the Norman 
lance, a swarm of tliesc Northern shepherds over- 
spread the kingdoms of Persia : their princes of 
the race of Seljuk erected a ‘splendid and solid 
empire from S-unarc.md to the confines of 
Greece and Egypt ; tind the Turks have main- 
tained their dominion in Asia Minor, till the 
victorious crescent has been planted on the 
dome of St. Sophia. 

One of the greatest of the Turkish 

• ATT 1 ATT ii Vrtihtmid, tbo 

jjrmcos was Alahinood or 3Iahmud,* UaineTide. 
the Gaznevide, who reigned in the 
eastern provinces of Persia, one thousand years 
after the birth of Christ. His father Sebectagi 
was the slave of the slave of the slave of the com- 
mander of the faithful. But in this descent of 
scTvitude, the first degree was merely titular, 
since it was filled by the sovereign of Trans- 
oxiaua and Chorasan, wlio still paid a nominal 
allegiance to the caliph of Bagdad. The second 
rank was that of a minister of state, a lieutenant 
of the Sainaniiles,- who broke, by his revolt, the 
bonds of political slavery. But the third step 
was a state of real and domestic servitutle in the 

Roctt (li* UoM^rlpn , whn menfiors the Tiol.Ttj -n frf she 

liTUll* And C' ifnrijiut* tbi- if A.i'priio .if 
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« XI 1.1101 » ith the ii-t» or.K niaiiJ in !..t F«.i t.ui.e, " Je vouilri.ii. bien 
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andi-r I»*-w <t..! i }* s-, ) Jri t. <• two hrvt i.iH.nn-. of to. Hi,. 
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Ft*ri'hta isif n bis r! .rid tvxt, it n not e i-.j to di U.t ver'.c.Ti 

ard tilt* MTiin.T.il 

I Thp dtt a-ty of tbe s.trnAniil» r ^ri,ir^.j,.tl 1 " vt in. A D •'71— 
S'!'*, ut.dfr pT.nn-.. s,,. i.u( 1 V, ■ n -i'i<S nm,, m t'.e I !« 
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family of that rebel ; from which Se!)ectagi, by 
hi;* courage and dexterity, ascended to the su- 
preme coininaiid of the city and province of 
Gaz’ia,^ as tlie son-in-law and successor of his 
grateful master. 'I'he falling dynasty of tlie 
S.unanides was at first protected, and at last 
overthrown, by their servants : and, in the public 
disorders, the fortune of Mahmud continually 
increased. For him the title of sultan ^ was 
fir-^t invented; and his kingdom was enlarged 
from Tran^oxian<l to the neigftbourhood of 
Ispahan, from the siiores of the Casj)ian to the 
mouth of the Indus. Fut t!ie princij)al soiiice 
of his fame and riches was the holy war whicli 
he waged against tlie Geiitoos of IIin<Io->tan. 

In tin's foreign narrative I inav not 

His twelve , *, 

consume a page; and a volume 
intu iimdu-.tan. scarcvlv sufficc to TLCajlitU- 

late tile battles and sieges of his twelve expedi- 
tions. Never was the Musulman hero dismayed 
by the inclemency of the seasons, the height of 
the mountains, the breadth of the rivers, tlie bar- 
renness of the desert, the multitudes of the 
enemy, or tlie formidable array of their elepliants 
of war. 5 The sultan of Gazna surpassed the 
limits of the conquests of Alexander : after a 
march of three months, over the hills of Cashmir 
and Thibet, he reached the famous city of 
Kinnoge,^ on the Upper Ganges : and, in a 
naval combat on one of the branches of tlie 
Indus, he fought and vanquished four thousand 
boats of the natives. Dehli, Labor, and Multan, 
were compelled to open their gates: the fertile 
kingdom of Guzarat attracted his ambition and 
tempted his stay; and Ids avarice indulged the 
fruitless project of discovering the golden and 
aromatic isles of the Southern Ocean. On the 
payment of a tribute, the'rq/a/is preserved their 
dominions ; the people, their lives and fortunes; 
but to the religion of Hindostan, the zealous 
Musulman was cruel and inexorable : many 
hundred temples, or jiagodas, were levelled with 
tlie ground; many thousand idols were de- 
liiolislic'd : and the -icr^ant-. of tlie prophet were 
stiinul.ifed and rewarded by the precious mate- 
naN (d w Inch they w ere comiiosed. The pagoda 
of Samnat was situate on the piomontoiv of 
Gu/aiat, in tiie iieigiiliotirhood of Din, one of 
tlie ja>t remaining po^sc-'.siou., of the Poitii- 
gue'-e." It was endowed \uth the ri\emie of 
two tiiousand \ill iges ; two tJiou-and llialimins 
were consecrated to the service of the deitv, 
whom they washed each morning and twening 
in water from the dist.int Ganges: tJie sulrordi- 
nato ministers con-'isfed t>f thiee Imiulrcd imisi- 
ci.iriH. tiiree hundred harliers, ami five huiulretl 
dancing girls, cons^/icuous for tlicir biith or 
beauty. 'Ihree sides of tlia temple were pro- 
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etnir-iif.V .1 .\u'l riiK.ii’ti” ( r>!'.*'Tt.T»i<in tvi sur .ri.i'inli.*. 

}‘ -'il'i (t’i.- t .r « « et i-if'i I l.tl..,ur-> to Mill the title of siiltaii 
in ^he aocient kined'Hii of IVr-'t . hut hi-> l>ro«.N are rt'ere sf adows , 
oroper name in tt,e fht'nies if l on.innti.ie {.i 11 ■, an anticipation 
/oi..ira'>. A;,' and a meilal . t Kai Kh s-rru, nrt e. be 0‘e 

-L-v-ariile of tl e '■ h, hut the Sel lukide of Ic.m.uni of the xiuth Cen- 
tura 1 De (jiugnes, Uiat. des Hun*', turn. i. p. 


tected by the ocean, the narrow isthmus was 
fortiSeel by a natural or artificial precipice; 
and tlie city and adjacent country were peopled 
by a nation of fanatics. They confessed tlie 
i sins and the punishment of Kinnoge and Delili; 

but if the impious stranger should presume to 
j approach ihnr holy precincts, he would .surely be 
overwhelmed by a blast of the divine vengeance. 

' By this challenge, the faitli of INIahmud was 
animated to a personal trial of the strengtli of 
this Indian deity. Fifty tliousand of his wor- 
shippers were pierced liy the spear of the Mos- 
lems; the walls were scaled ; the .sanctuary was 
profaned ; and the conqueror aimctl a blow" of 
' his iron mace at the head of the idol. The 
, tremliling Brahmins are said to have otieied ten 
millions sterling for his ransom; and it was 
1 urged by the wisest counsellors, that tlie de- 
struction of a stone image would not change 
the hearts of the Gentoos; and that such a sum 
miglit be dedicated to the relief of the true 
believers. “ Your reasons,” replied the sultan, 
‘‘ are specious and strong ; but never in the 
1 “ eyes of posterity shall Mahmud appear as a 
! “ merchant of idols,” He repeated his blows, 

I and a treasure of pearls and rubies, concealed 
in the belly of the statue, explained in some 
; degree the devout prodigality of the Brahmins. 

! The fragments of the idol were distiibuted to 
Gazna, Mecca, and Medina. Bagdad listened 
[ to the edifying tale; and Mahmud >vas saluted 
by the caliph with the title of guardian of the 
j fortune and faith of Mahomet. 

I From the paths of blood, and such 

♦ H T X His character. 

IS the history of nations, I cannot 
I refuse to turn aside to gather some flowers of 
science or virtue. The name of Mahmud the 
j Gaznevide is still venerable in the East : his 
j su!>jccts enjoyed the blessings of prospenty and 
peace; his vices were concealed by the veil of 
I religion ; and two familiar examples will testify 
his justice and magnanimity. I. As he sat in 
; the Divan, an unhappy subject bowed bcftJie the 
throne to accuse the insoluiice of a Tuikish 
soldier who had dri\en him from lii-^ house and 
be<l. Suspend your clamours,” said Mahmud, 
“ inform me of lii', next visit, and ourself in 
person will judge and punish tlie offender.” 
The Miltaa followed his guide, invested the house 
with his guauls, and extinguishing tlie torches, 
pronounced the death of the criminal, who had 
been seized in tile* ac't of rapine and adultery. 
.\fter the execution of his sentence*, the* lights 
weie rekindled, Mahmud fell piostrate in prayer, 
and rising from the ground, demande(i some 
homely fare, which he devoureil with the vora- 
ciijusiiess of hunger. The poor man, wliosc 
injury he hud avenged, was unaljle* to sup- 

■ Feii.lifa 'apucl Dew. H""! of Hin(!n<ifan> ^oI i p 4‘‘ ) mentions 
tht rn»»n “f a ATY.rt in tlu fndMn arnn. Hut a.s I .mi slo-' inlKlievnig 
tbiN prernatuTC (A. I). liHis ) us,. .a aniHLO, I must dtsire to '.rru- 
fii'i'-** fiist the text, and then the .luthontj ot Fendita, «ho lived m 
the < Durt m the la.st i vnturv 

f» l\inn«uce,urt inouce ,the old r.n!nrbo(hra\ is niarktd in iafituile 
longituae sn*- UV D-Anolie i Vntiquiti- de rjiiiie, p. Ol 


.impie annuu‘.n. 

7 Ihe idi*iuer« of Furope, sa'-s Fenshta (Pow. vo'. t. p. 66.J. 
Consult Al/uaed* (p. 'iT'A ), and lUimcl’s Map ot liaido jsu.!. 
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prcs^ 1j)s U'^itonishment and curiosity ; and the 
cuurtc{>us monarcii con(!fsct*n<lcd to explain the 
motives of this singular behaviour. “ I had rea- 
“ son to suspect tliat none except one of inysoiis 
“ could dare to perpetrate such an outrage ; and 
“ I extinguished the lights, that my justice might 
“ be blind and inexorai»le. !My prayer was a 
“ thanksgiving on the discovery of the offender ; 
and so painful was iny anxiety, that I had 
passed three days without food since the first 
“ moment of your complaint.” II. Tlie sultan 
of Gazna had declared war against the dj nasty 
of the llovvides, the sovereigns of the western 
I^ersia : he was disarmed by an epistle of the 
sultana mother, and delayed his invasion till the 
manhood of her son.^ ‘‘ During the life of my 
“ husband,” said the artful regent, “ I was ever 
“ a|)preliensive of your ambition : he was a 
“ prince and a soldier worthy of your arms. He 
“ is now no more : his sceptre has passed to a 
‘‘ woman and a child, and you dare not attack 
“■ their infancy and weakness. How inglorious 
vv ould be your conquest, how shameful your 
“ defeat ! and yet the event of war is in the 
“ hand of the Almighty.” Avarice was the 
only defect that tarnished the illustrious cha- 
racter of Mahmud j and never has that passion 
been more richly satiated. The Orientals ex- 
ceed the measure of credibility in the account of 
millions of gold and silver, such as the avidity of 
man has never accumulated ; in the magnitude 
of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, such as have 
never been produced by the workmanship of 
nature.^ Yet the soil of Hindustan is impreg- 
nated with precious minerals ; her trade, in every 
age, has attracted the gold and ‘«ilvir of the 
wmld ; .111(1 her virgin "puiN weie riried by tlie 
hrst of the iM.ihunietan cunrjuerois. His beha- 
viour, in the l.ist days of liis lii'e, evinces the 
vanity of these po-'sessions, so biborhnisly won. 
so dangerouslv held, .uid so iiievit.ibly lo**!. He 
surveved the vast and vari( 7 us chanibeis of the 
tivasurv of Gazna ; burst into tears; and again 
closed tile doors, without !)estov^ing any portion 
of tile wealth which he could no longer hope to 
pixserve. The following day he reviewed the 
slate of his military force ; one bundled thou- 
sand foot, iiftv-tive thousand horse, and thirteen 
hundred elephants of battle.^'^ He again wept 
the inst.ibiiity of human greatness ; and his grief 
VC as eii,bittere<i by the hostile progress of the 
Til. kill. i. IS, whom he had introduced into tlie 
heart of hisFer-iati kingdom. 

, , In the modern depojmlation of 

M-’incisind ' ' 

Asui, tiic regul.ir opii.itn>n ot go- 
'i '-iVn ^ vermueiit and .igncuitiire is ton- 
A n. isn j,, the neigiilMturhood of cities; 

and the <Ii-.t.int country is abandoned to the 
p.i’.toral tribe-, of Ar.ibs, Curds, and Turk- 
Of the la.st-mentioncd people, two 


considerable branches extend on either side ot 
the Caspian Sea: tlie western colony can muster 
forty thousand soldiers ; tlie eastern, less ob- 
vious to the traveller, but more strong and 
populous, has increased to the numlier of one 
hundred thousand families. In the midst of 
civilised nations, they preserve the manners of 
the Scythian desert, remove their enc.unpinenfs 
with the change of seasons, and feed their c.ittle 
among the ruins of palaces and temples. 'I’lieir 
Hocks and herds are their only rieiies; their 
tents, either !>Iack or white, according to the 
colour of the banner, are covered with felt, aiul 
of a circular form ; their winter apjiarel is a 
sheepskin ; a robe of cloth or cotton their sum- 
mer garment : the features of the men are liarsii 
and ferocious; the countenance of their v^omen 
is soft and pleasing. Their wandering life 
maintains the spirit and exercise of arms ; they 
figiit on horseback ; and their courage is dis- 
played in fretpient contests with each other and 
witli their neighliours. For the licence of pas- 
ture tiicy pay a slight tribute to flic sovereign 
of the land ; but the domestic jurisdiction is in 
the hands of the chiefs and elders. The first 
emigration of the Eastern Turkmans, the most 
ancient of their race, may be ascribed to the 
tenth century of the Christian ara. In the 
decline of the caliphs, and the weakness of their 
lieutenants, the liarrier of the Jaxartes was often 
violated : in each invasion, after the victory or 
retreat of their countrv-men, some wandering 
trilie, embracing the Mahometan faith, obtained 
a free encampment in the spacious plains and 
jileasant climate of Transoxiana and C’arizme. 
The Turki-'h slavt,- who aspired to the throne 
encouraged these emigrations, which reciuited 
their armies, awed tlicir subjects and livaK, and 
protected the fiontier against the wilder natives 
of Tuikest.m; and this policy was abused by 
^I.dinmd tlie Gaziicvide beyond the example of 
fonner rimes. He was admonished of his error 
by a chief of the race of Seljuk, who dwelt in 
the territory of Bochara. The sultan had er- 
quired what supply of men he could furnish for 
military service. “ If you send,” replied Ismael, 
“ one of these arrows into our camj), fifty thou- 
“ sand of vour servants will mount on liorse- 
“ back.” “ And if that number,” continued 
^Mahmud, “should not be sufficient?” “ Send 
** this second arrow to the lioide ut Ihdik, and 
‘‘ von will find tiftv thousaml more.” “ Hut,” 
said the Gaznevide, di -semhiing his anviety, 
“ if I sliould stand in need of the v\hole ftirce 
“of vour kindred tribes?” “ Despatch my 
“ bow,” was the hist reph of Ism.iel, “ and a-, 
“ it is circulated around, tlie summons will be 
“obeyed by two hundred thousand hors...” 
The apprehension of sucli formidable friend- 
ship induced IVIahimid to tians|K>it the most 
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obnoxious tribes into the heart of Chorasan, 
where they would be ^cparated from their 
bretiiren by the ri\er Oxus, and enclosed on all 
sides bv the walls of obedient cities. But the 
face of the country was an object of temptation 
rather than teiror; and the vigour of govern- 
ment was relaxed by the absence and deatli of 
the sultan of Gazna. The shepherds were con- 
verted into robbers ; the bands of robbers were 
collected into an army of comjuerors • as far as 
Ispahan and the Tigris, Persia was aflhctetl by 
their predatory inroads ; and the Turkmans weie 
not ashatnetl or afraiil to measure their courage 
and numbers uitli the proude-^t sovereigns of 
Asia. lVIas-,oud, the son and successor of INIali- 
mud, had too long neglected the advice of his 
wisest Oinrahs. “ Your enemies,” they repeat- 
edly urged, “ were in their origin a swarm of 
** ants; they are now little snakes; and, unless 
“ they be instantly crushed, they will acquire 
“ the venom and magnitude of serpents.” .Uter 
some alternatives of truce and hostility, after the 
repulse or partial success of his lieutenants, the 
sultan marched in person against the Turkmans, 
who attacked him on all sides with barb.irous 
shouts and irregular onset. “ Massoud,” sjiys 
the Persian historian,!^ “ plunged singly to op- 
“ pose the torieiit of gleaming arms, exhibiting 
** such acts of gigantic force and valour as never 
Th^ defeat the “ king had before displayed. A 
fi lends, roused by his 
A.D 10 . 18 . « words and actions, and that in- 

** nate honour which inspires the brave, seconded 
** their lord so well, that wheiesoever he turned 
his fatal sword, the enemies were mowed 
down, or retreated before him. But now, 
when victory seemed to blow on liis standard, 
** misfortune was active behind it ; for when he 
** looked round, he beheld almost his whole 
army, excepting that body he commanded in 
“ person, devouring the paths of Hight.” The 
Ga/nevide was abaiuhmcd by the cowardice or 
triMcIierv of 'ouie generals of Turkish race ; and 
thi-, UK nioi .ibie day of Zemlecan founded in 
IVrsia rile dyii.tsfv of tlic sluphtrd kings, 

P Tiie victorious Turkmans innne- 

, diatelv juoceedetl to the election 
^ ^ " uf a king; autl. if the j.robable 
tale of a L.itin liistoiiau’’ deserves anv cruiit. 
they tieternuned bv lot the choice of their new 
master. A number of were successieelv 

inscribed with tiie name of a tribe, a f.imdv, and 
a camluiate ; tJiey were diawn from the bundle 
by the hand of a child ; anil the iinjioitant pii/e 
was obtained by Togrul Beg, the son of Mi- 


chael, the son of Seljuk, whose surname was 
immortalised in the greatness of his posterity. 
The sultan iMahmud, who valued himself on 
his skill in national genealogy, professed his 
ignoiance of the family of Seljuk ; yet the 
father of that race appears to have been a chief 
of power and renown. n I'or a daring intrusion 
into the haram of his prince, Seljuk was l)a- 
nislied from Tuikestan: with a numerous tribe 
of his friends and vassals, he jxissed the Jaxartes, 
encamped in the ncighbom hood of Samarcand, 
embraced the religion of MaJiomet, and acquired 
the crown of martyrdom in a war against the 
inhdels. His age, of an hundred and seven 
years, surpassed the life of his son, and Seljuk 
adopted the care of his two grandsons, Togrul 
and Jaafar ; the eldest of whom, at the age ot 
forty-five, was invested with the title of sidtan, 
in the royal city of Nishabur. Keisn and 
The blind determination of chance 
was justified by the virtues of the io.is-ii)C.i 
successful candidate. It would he superfluous 
to praise the valour of a Turk ; and the am- 
bition of Togrul was equal to his valour 
By his anns the Gaznevides were expelled from 
the eastern kingdoms of Persia, and gradually 
driven to the banks of the Indus, in searcli of a 
softer and more wealthy conquest. In the West 
he anniliilatcd the dynasty of the Bovvides ; and 
the sceptre of Irak passed from the Persian 
to the Turkish nation. Tlie princes who had 
felt, or vvlio feared, the Seljukian arrows, bowed 
their beads in the dust ; by the conquest of 
Aderbijan, or Media, he approached the Roman 
confines; and the shepherd presumed to de- 
spatch an ambassador, or herald, to deinaiul the 
tribute and obedience of the emperor of Con- 
stantinople.*'-^ In his own dominions, Togrul 
was the father of his soldiers and people ; liy a 
firm and equal administration, Persia was re- 
lieved from the evils of anarchy; and the same 
h.inds which had been imbrued in blood became 
the guardians of justice and the public peace. 
The more rustic, perhaps the wisest, portion of 
the Turkmans cotitiimed to dwell in the tents 
of tlieir ancestors; and, from the Oxus to the 
Eiijihrate-', these military colonies were pro- 
tecteil atid propag.ited liy their native princes. 
But the Talks of the court and city were refined 
hv luisine-'S and softened by pleasure : they 
imitat«.d the tlress, language, and manners, of 
I’ersia; and the royal palaces of Nishabur and 
Uei displaye<l the order and magnificence of a 
great monarchy. The most deserving of the 
Arabians and Persians were promoted to the 
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(wh’-h t ■•hi'l n.it t<i urr.ivf ; inn m.t re .ome of the 

st'.n .'f (h iiarx .and I’yrU', a., it is toid by their movt elu({uent pre- 

Is VV idem. Ttt Li c. 7. p. f33. The tiivination by arroTrs is 
ancient .iru fimous m the Es't 

17 r, '.I >1 Vet 'fter the fortune of ht4 po«tenty, Se! life 

bcc.ame the thirty fourth in hneal descerr fro-n the ereat .\fra»»ab.em- 
peruT of Touxan g>. 8e«r.). The Tartar pedigree of the bouae of Zingis 
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i' >iU‘U's of ihc '-f.ito ; niul liiL- nliulv.* hody of tlic 
'i'aiki-'!’. Ji.uion c with tVjMmi .xml m 

CxTity the ?elii:i(>n of ^ALihoiiitt. '1 he iioitlieiii 
sxwtniT-^ of i-iihcii ’.-.ii-, X' ho ovei'sjiie.t.l i.olli 
Kuiope aii I A-'i.i. it retoi'u-lhihlv se- 

jtatatccl ljy the cou-.(.i]i!ehci.s of a siiiolar cc n- 
cluet. Ai'ioU'i' tlte ^lo'^Kios, as a?noii ,4 the 
C'hri'.ti.in'', '.tj^ue .iial loe.il tiailitioPs ha\e 

yieitletl to tile reason and aiLtliority of the jne- 
vaiiinu: sy-,tem, to the ianie of antlcjint}, at <l 
the consi^nt of n.vtiini':. Rut the liiuinph c.f the 
Konin is more pure and UKritoiious, a^ it wa-> 
not assisted hy any \isilde s^ iLiidoin <»f \\oisiii[) 
which nn.^ilit allure the Pa;j:ans by stnnc rc'em- 
Idance td'idolatiy. Tlietiist of the »Se!|uki..n 
bultans xvas consjdcuous liy his /eal aiui f.o’th : 
each day he reiieated the ftxe j'i.ncrs wLuli aie 
enjoined to the true belisxeis; of eat h wesk, 
the two fust days x\eie cuns>.ciatetl h.\ ;tn extia- 
ordinary fast; and in exviy city a mo'-ch x.as 
comjileted, before To^tirul pu^unud to lay the 
foundations of a piilace. -t 

\crs M ith the belief c f the Koran, t! e 
l/lU'-'i' a. Seljuk indilad a lixeix re- 

A. j). iinj. vciMK'c fur thc si.cx'xv or of the 
piophct. But that sidilinie character xxas still 
disputed hy the caliphs of ihx.^d.al and 
ami each of the rixals va-- st.illLitous t4» jiroxe Ids 
title in the jud-jment of die strop'', thomrli illi- 
terate, barbarians. Al.ihniud the (ia/nexuie 
liad declared Idinself in favour of tlie line < f 
Abbas; and had treated xxith indiirnity tlic ui^e 
of honour xxhich xxas presented by the I'.itinnte 
ambassador. Yet tlie unyiaKi'ul iJ.i l.^n .le had 
chan::ed xxith the eh'in.e of foituiu; he a[)- 
platuLd thc xictory c'f Zsiiuccatx. a:'<l i a a. i the 
»S(.]jiikian sultan his ten pis.d \ii ‘/eui t x\*,r 
the Moslem xxeilld. As 'I'oyn.l c\eCU^ 1 cd 
eularc:'. d il,is impt>itai.t tiu-'t. he xxa^ t.ulid to 
tlic delixeiancc (jf tl^e calipli CaXeni, and i I ,\e i 
the lioiy summons, x%iiuli pixeanew kuipd- ni 
to his arms,-- In the pal uc of r>a;_'d. tl. il.e 
Coininamler of the falthi'id -tiii '•h.nd . i eil. a 
venerable pb.antoin. Ills ant rr nn.-:,.!'. t.iC 
princi* of the Boxxides, ci-ubl no longer piut,.ct 
him from the in-oleiico of meaner txranr-,, and 
tlie Kuphr.itc- and Tigris were ojjpre-'-ed bx the 
revuit ot the Tarki>h and Arabian en irs. dhe 
presence x/f n conijiu'ror x\as iinpu icd as a I>U's_ 
ing ; and the transient nilsthicfs of tire and 
sword x\ ere evens,. d a-, the shar]) but sehiiMv 
rxnivdies w hich aUuic could ivstcTc llie iRadh 
of tile republic. At tin lu.td of an ijrts,sti{ K* 
f'rcc, the sultan xif i\r-,ia n...Hlu.d iioin Jla- 
niad in ; the proud xxeie crusiRd, the ])i«<si*,.ie 
X'crespaud. tl.e jninix’ of the ihxMcii -> dis q _ 
I'Cared ; the laads i)f the ino'-t ob-t.n.iti rxbjs 
x*tre laid at tlie bxt of Tti^tid ; and lie Hiiinu d 
a Ic’-son of ohedunce on the ]m «'p1t oi M, • 
and Baiidad. After tl.e chustiaiucnt <-f ti e 
guilty, and the ic^toMliui'. <•!' j'taie, tl.e i« x..l 
shepiu’ul accepud the uxxaid of hi- 
and a sol,.Uin couriIx u’ rc'.eiitv.d the liiun.j'h 


I of leligioiis prejudice over barbarian poxxcr.-iJ 

j i’hc 'i'lukisii suli.m Liid^aikeil on 

I ,.1 rj- . , , , , . Ihs mvtstiuire, 

the li^iis, l.aided at tl.e gale ot 

Jiacca. and nna’.e liis psiijlic ttiirx on horseb.ick. 
At the p.il R’e-^ ue he Kspe, di-niouiUed, 

..ikI xx.dked on pieiidLU l.v !ii-.(.mirs xxilii- 

oul an. Is. 'ill,, c.diph was si.ated behind liib 
bbul. xell . the I l.wk i Oil. cut I'l tile .\libasdde-:» 
xxasc.i't oxtr liis shvitilU'-is, and lie iKid in his. 
hand the (,} the ap'i-tle ot C»oij. j he taui- 

qiR.oi of tiR* iii-t kl-^-ed t!ie gMUn.!, -{tn.d 
some time in a iniv.L'-t ]icstuu, ..la! w.is bd 
toxvard.s the throne bx tiie x i/:r .md an inu i jai ter. 
..\jier Togiul hail seated liii, -tit' , u ....(clivr 
tIuoiR*. his commission was piddiclv ix.ui, w.Mili 
declared him the temporal lieutmant of the 
xicar of tlie prophet. He xxas sucecssixelx in- 
vested xxith ‘-oxen mhes of honour, atid presentnl 
xxith sexeii ‘■laxes. tiie iiadxes of the siwen eli- 
mate’> </t the Aiab„ui en.ptie. ili> nustic xeil 
xxas peiluU'.d X'ttii inu-k; txxo euxxns x-.eie 
))laced on in. twe> eiuRUrs v 1 1 c giidid 

to Ins sitb-, as ti e sM^.ia |s t f a dci 1 ;e rtiL'n 
oxer iIr- Ih.-.t an.d Vfc-t. difier ihi, i. augur- 
aMon. tl.e sultan xxas prexeiited from pto -trating 
himself a secoi d tune ; hut lie txxn-e kiv,ed the 
Inx'nl of the' toniinander (>f t!ic fiithful, and his 
tiCes weie [uothumed hy (l.c xoice of heialds 
am! t.he applause of rlic Mi'sleins. In a second 
visit to B.igdad. the Seljuklan printc .again r^s- 
ci.ed tlio evlipb from Ids eiu jui^s ; amb dexoiiliv, 

0 1 I- ot, led the bnixlle of his mule fioni tie 
]>:ix..n to lie )*al.Re. Their tiiln i ce w ;.s ee- 
iiKnt.dlyt!.. inni liaac of 'J'o;. 1 uj s sister xxith 
l!ic sutee r of tlie pi> phet. Y itlw ut lebiet- 
iUKc !e l’,,d intM>\.eed ii ’['u-Ki'li xli'in i:,to 
hi' har-im : 1 ut t'axeiu j.ii’dix 1 is 

<! c t . the sub.nn d 1 t' r ' , da the 

b'o ;d ..f the Ib'Iviii.U' l‘Il ti.e Ihid (d a 

f* x!!|.a'i -leg!. eld. .M.d p; v I ' ae lx il tin* ile^o- 
ti nioii r.naiy in*. mb-, till tbe giadu.d dnainutieii 
<*[']..> 1*. venue ..dn *.!d-}u d him that lie xxas still 
in the hands xf a u'n-M'. Tl.e rxxal nuptials 
xxeiv fulle'xwd h\ the death i>f Togrul ^r,« 
hiui-*wlf. ;ts l.e kit no children, 1 >- 1 ''"- 
his itephexv Alp *\rslan succeedexl to tlie title 
and [irerogalixes of sultan ; and his name. ai’ri.r 
that of the caliph, xx.is pronounceti in llie public 
jnayeis x;f the iMo-kins Yet in this rexolutio:'., 
the -\bbas-ides acxjin’i ed a larger iJicasitre <d’ 
bbertx Mui poxxeT. On the thmne ot Asia, ti e 
Tuiki>h luonaiths xxerc le-s jealous of the d*)- 
int tic ..tlndtii-tiatii'H of Bagdad ; and the n ri- 
iii.a.ders <>f tin* l.iitbt'ul were rxliexid fn in the 
igi' 4 'ii'iiiMius xi'Xations to x\luii tla v b.id Ixxii 
X ' posex! bx the pi e^x nxe a: il pox eitx xd' the l\ i - 
si. in dx n..-.*y. 

.S.rxe- tie fill * r li e (oiipl.s, the 

xls-xi.i*! an«l <!* gv le r.H'x xf tl.x- Sa- * • 

iO.ee,’-. U-[.ixtexl lI'X \ ’.tiC },!0- j'., ' 

x.nxes <it Ibiij.e, Xwuii, i'V (he ^ ‘ 

vie*orie' <-i' Ni« X pi-i .111 Zind-c s, an<l Ibi-al, 
!uul been e\tei.-‘.-xI a- f.i , Anlixch nod tiio 
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e<Lslcrn boundaries of Armenia. Twenty-five 
years after tiie deatli of Ha'll!, liis siicecsstHS 
were suddenly assaulted t)v an unknown nice of 
barbarians, who united trie Scythian valour with 
the fanaticism of new' proselytes, and the art and 
riciies of a powerful monarchy.-^ The myriads 
of Turkish horse overspread a frontier of six 
hundred miles from Tauiis to Arzeioum, and 
the blood of one hundred and thirty thousand 
Christians was a grateful sacrifice to the Arabian 
prophet. Yet the arms of Togrul did not make 
any deep or lasting impression on the Greek 
empire. The torrent lolled away from the open 
country; the sultan letiied without glory or 
success from the siege of an Armenian city: 
the obscure hostilities were continued or sus- 
pended with a \icissitude of events; and the 
liravery of the ^Macedonian legions renewed the 
iien,mofAip fame of the conipieror of Asia.-^ 
a'Yi'.* m ,3 The name of .Mp Arslan, the valiant 
lion, is expressive of the popular 
idea of the perfection of man ; and the successor 
of Togrul displayed the fierceness and generosity 
of the royal animal. He passed the Euphiates 
at the head of the 'i'urklsh cavalry, and entered 
Caisarea, the metropolis of C ippaclocia, to which 
he had been attiacted by tile fame and wealth 
of the temple of St. Hasil. The solid structure 
resisted the destroyer: but be carried away the 
doors of the shrine incrusiod witli gold and 
pearls, and profaned tlie relics of the tutelar 
saint, w'hose mortal fiailties were now colored 
Conqustrf •'y venerable rust of antiquity. 
Armemaand The filial coiKluost of Armenia and 
A. D. ioR5 Georgia was achieved hy Alp Arslan. 

— Armenia, the title of a kingdom, 
and the spirit of a nation, were annihilated: the 
artificial fortifications were yielded by the mer- 
cenaries of Constantinople ; by strangers without 
faith, veterans without pay or arms, and recruits i 
without experience or discipline. Tiie loss of 
this important fiontier was the news of a dav ; 
and the C.ithohcs were lu-ither surprised imr 
displeased, that a piople so ilceplv infected with | 
thv> Xestoiiaii and Eur)i.hian eriurs, had been 
delivered by Christ and lus rnuther into tlie 
hands of the inihiels. Tlie w oods and vallevs of 
Alount CauCvi'Us w l re imue strenuously dt fended 
by the n.itive Geoi^ians-' or IbeiKins, !»ut tlie 
'i’urkisli sultan and ids sou 31ahk weie in(i*.fati- 
gable in this holy war their capt’ves wtre c«)m- 
pelled to proirti-e a spiiituah as well as ttmjioral, 
olitilience; And, instvad of riKircollaisami bi.ice- 
lets, an iron hoise-'hoe. a badge ot ignoininv, was 
imposed on the inlicieU who still .idheied to tlie 

2' F^’T fh.se nf tl... Turks ,in.l !h ,t .Ts. s. ,n r-l fhe 

Ih/antu-. f.isu,rus..t /<■■, vr is v . ..ir-r .„,s.. 

of (tiir<mis, vut Ni.o-h.iu- Ur . ■ipinis t . s,ir Th* frsf ..f 

ihtsew re i.fvnks.thi tv* . or si it. s.iif, , . s.t. h u« n the On ek*. 

thir the vial.ri'ni . I 111 e' ur.'! t' r . .n t ’ d- * tnuli e Tor 

the < trieiit-tis. I dr, is ,Xs u-u vl on the seihl, 1 lli rWIot i -tx till- s of 
the hrst '■eimkulesi and the a».c'ir.u > ..f I>e Ou.i;’ es .Ili>t do> Huns, 
toil) 111 1 X ■ 

m >€-.■ jrrn -r. --tit. — , -n . ir t.j.. 

ai Jj-it r.rut' «iiT irr-ij.-y .irr. ( eiireiiiis, t.irn n p 7 U. The 

credulits ot the vulti.ir 1 ' -\Iv*-i\s I r ' -i' I-’ and tlo lurk h-ull. sr-ied ' 
from the .Vrairs the histor* or U asiiil ot L-l inder liu.cariiein .li'II r- ! 
Ireiot.p 717, tVi- ). 

'i7 *rat !!• < — 5- l... !• . ».«. \ -‘.XU III. O^intTll’ KtZl 'll ' 

(srvhr/.~, ad L i.*eiii i or im,, tom ,i '74 . wlAt s*r--n- 

JrfTuction sh ill n<.t tfi pt 'i>c to 'ii'j t " t ! e . -.i f .iin.'Mt the Xes- 
tonan and M m. p .sUr- htresi.--i. heur'ih.n. ta*k<; .f the 
XoAof, .{Ucvluies, OJ i 5iiuukl .vj l-rtlitiid, verj Iwrei^i to tint 


worship of their fathers. The change, however, 
was not sincere or universal ; and, thioiigli ages 
of servitude, tlie Geoigians have maintained the 
succession of their princes and bishops. Hut a 
I race of men, whom nature has cast in her mo4 
j perfect mould, is degraded by poverty, igno- 
rance, and vice; their profession, and still more 
their practice, of Clnistianity is an empty name; 
and if they liave emerged from heresy, it is only 
because they are too illiterate to remember a 
metiipliysical creed.- ^ 

The false or genuine magnanimity The mperor 
of Mahmud the Gaznevide was not 
imitated by Alp Arslan; and be tehs-iori. 
attacked without scruple the Greek empress 
Eudocia and her children. His alarming pro- 
gress compelled her to give herself and her 
sceptre to the hand of a soldier; and Romanus 
Diogenes was invested with the Imperial purple. 
His patriotism, and perhaps his pride, urged 
him from Constantinople within two months 
after liis acce'Ssion ; and the next campaign he 
most scandalously took the field during the holy 
festival of Easter. In the palace, Diogenes was 
no more than the husband of Eudocia : in the 
camp, he was the emperor of the Romans, and 
he sustained tluit cluiracter with feeble resources, 
and invincible courage. By his spirit and suc- 
cess, the soldiers were taught to act, the subjects 
to hope, and tlie enemies to fear. The Tuiks 
had penetrated into the heart of Phrygia; but 
the sultan himstdf had resigned to his emirs the 
prosecution of the vvnr ; and their numerous de- 
tachineiits were scattered over Asia in the secu- 
rity of coni]ucst. Laden with spoil, and careless 
of discipline, they were separately surprised and 
defeated by the Greeks : the activity of the em- 
peror seemed to multiply Ills presence ; and while 
they heard of his expedition to Antioch, the 
enemy felt his sword on the hills of Trebizond, 
In three laborious campaigns, the Turks w’ere 
driven beyond the Euphrates : in the fourth and 
last, Romanus undertook the deliverance of Ar- 
menia. The desolativtii of the land obliged him 
to transpoit a supply of two months’ provi>,i()ns ; 
and he marched foi wards to tlie siege of Malaz- 
kerdA'' an important foi truss in the midway be- 
tween the modern cities of Aizeroinn and Van. 
His aimy amounted, at tlie least, to one hundred 
thoii'and men. The troops of Constantinople 
were reinforced hy the disorderly multitudes of 
Phivgia and Cappadocia; hut tlie real strength 
was composed of the subjects and allies of 
Europe, the legions of iM.icedouia, and the squa- 
dums of Hulguiia; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, 

j» rf. . t n. .‘•IT, lint hi> l.ictn i- fur. itl fn ronf,.--;;. that they wtre soon 
.itt.rwirdN (li-» ijA'c d uTi t!ic I rfli'Mli ix I'urii.m-.. 

iS IJ (i tti,- II \? f it (nv>,„'ians Im.-n knuw ti tn the fircek* fStnttor, 
VImikuii It tom ,, //-.I...', I sh.-uia (l.rne It truH! their a::ri. 

tultire.a ih, i.4ri.-tii ,.u. ...It ot {lep doMi . (1 c. 1' p. 'i.'l* tdit. 
W i-fi inul Hut It apip.-ar^ on'j t th ’ <ni>,nle>, amvinj.' the f.n- 
tins ' T II q V itr. ico, Hi-t flie'i iixi.l. o 7‘) p. lU'i'i ) and Orivn .aU 
(I> H.tI . tot, |i. 4»»r ), and wa.> ctevnutl) burrowed trotn St- tieorge of 


~ii 1 hi. « it> IS rr.enti.'retl liy Cun.tantine I’uq’hv nir nitus de -Ad- 
mini.'tat. In. pern, 1 n c It p 11'*!, rd the 15' /anuT'e. ot etie 
Mill < ent’jr* , ’I'.der ’h-- r 'me ot .Vl.-ni/d .erte, and h* -oine i. . .-n- 
f.iindt-<l with 1 hH.Kl'..i'.».,il's hiit Deii-I- , in ht. nute. and map., 
h •. vvT_. pror-or'j |i\id the .'tu it.un Vliu'fcdn Oeour p' t.i'' "*11 
p 7lti , ,U-Mri'i.<: Mal-».i:,rd a. i -rnali to.vD, built with b!a-k stone, 
supputftl wtih water, widiouc Utts, ate. 
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wlio were tlicm«:t‘lYL's of the Tuikish racejSi 
H!ui, ai,()VL‘ a]], tlie nicrci-naj y and advcntinoiis 
hands of Frciifh and X<}rinan^. 'I'heir lances 
were commanded by tlie \ahant Uist-1 of Baliol, 
the kinsman <’r fat'ier (jf the .Scottish kini^s, - 
and were allowed to excel in the exeici^e ul’ 
arms, or, according to the Greek sUle, in the 
practice of the l^yrrhic dance. 

Defeat of the the rcjjort of this bold inva- 

A^^D? io 7 i sion, w hich threatened his hereditary 

August. dominions, Alp Arslan fiew’ to the 
scene of action at the head of forty thou'-and 
horse. His rapid and skilful esolutions dis- 
tressed and dismayed the superior numbers of 
the Greeks ; and in tlie defeat of Basilacius, one 
of their principal generals, hedisplajed the first 
example of his valour and clemency. The im- 
prudence of the cmjieror had separated his forces 
after the reduction of ^lalazkerd. It was in 
vain that he attempted to recal the mercenary 
Franks : they refused to obey his summons; he 
disdained to await their return ; the desertion of 
the Uzi filled his mind witli anxiety and sus- 
picion ; and against the most salutary advice he 
rushed forwards to speedy and decisive action. 
Had he listened to the fair proposals of the 
sultan, Romanus might have secured a retreat, 
perhaps a peace ; but in these overtures he sup- 
posed the fear or weakness of the enemy, and his 
answer was conceived in the tone of insult and 
defiance, “ If the barbarian wishes for peace, 
“ let him evacuate the ground wliich he occupies 
“ for tlie encampment ot' the Romans, and sur- 
“ render his city and palace of Rei as a pledge 
“ of his sincerity.” Alp Arslan smiled nt the 
vanity of flic demand, but lie wept tlie de.arii of 
so many faitliful Mo^lcnin; and, after adL\<*iit 
prayer, pioclaimcd a fiee porir.{^>ion to all who 
were desirous of rctiiing fiom tlie field. M'ltli 
his own lnind> he tied up his lunse’s tall, ex- 
clianged bis liow and airowN for a mace ar.d 
cinute-r, clotlied liimseU’ in a white i^Mime.it. 
perfumed his body with inusk, and declared t!> it 
if he were ^aiiquidied, that •■pot slioulil be the 
place of liis buiial.*’^ The sultan him-.elf had 
affected to cast away his missile weapons; but 
his liopcs of \ictory were placed in the arrow s 
of the Tarki->li cavalry, whose squadrons were 
loosely distributed in the foim of a crescent. 
Instead of the successive lines and leserves of 
the Grecian tactics, Romaiius led his ainiy iii a 
single and si^iid phalanx, and piessed w ish vigour 
and impatience the artful aial vi..lt.ling lesistance 
of the barbarians. In this desultory and fruit- 
less combat he v^asted tlie greater pait of a 
summer's day, till jiruelence and fati:.ue com- 
pelled him to return to his ex.nip. But a retie it 
is always perilous in the face of an active foe; 

The r?! of f>'f‘ fifft V- f^frittpr. ^fpmor n'T-iM fm ir e"'* 
— 'tls.i Are the (iii/z .,f tiie I ^rleTltAl^ jn-t it.- bun- { .mi -i i> •.{ 
to'ii 1 , 1 . p (. .ppe r . II t'..- lUi.i.U ,n <! t’.v V-b'-.-n 

Amii'niA, s-rn, r tid Chnr i ar. hi il the ii in.t to ''ave Ik«i ex- 

teiiUHl jr, ti,L lurkimnr ri-. 

"4 t'r-eiius (the Ru-.-tlin. ft /"I’ara') K t!.aiT'.nii-.h««l l>\ .1. Ifrev 
Mai iferra (1. i. c. i .ni'onj: the >■ rni.in i oi><jurrr.r« til **.< iX. "iii 
'‘■iih the iumaire of ito/o'/ .mii i.iir u%rn htit.iiians vo. ttil h.-v, the 
BuIioL-, c.ime from Xorn' to i’lirhntn, i i.ilt licmaro - t.i-tU ..ii 
the Tee-, rramtd an heTis’, of St c'tlai d, iXc. Ihii.ince (Xut Atl N»- 
ce)ihor. Bryeimmin. I. » No. 4 i has 1 iboum! the .u'' t« f tu I 'T"- r 
of the pre-iaeiit dc iJ.uiieuI, whci^e Citlier hed e^ihai the ni 
for the gown. 

Klinacin !p. .‘in, "11 ' a.ssitrn> this probafile ntiaih“-, vhi.h 
is reduced by At uhihara^ ii- to 1 ‘■.D'-e ip. -I'iT ). ami h. r''ti. ii.. . t 
(p- to t5,hO‘J hor.< But the sun c kln-Ai-in jiiws ■ i >. » 


and no sooner had tho standard been turned to 
the rear than tiie phalanx was broken by the 
base cowaidice, or the baser je'alousy, of Andro- 
nicus, a rival piincc, who disgraced his birth 
and the jiuipU* of the ('.e'ais.J’ The Turkish 
hquailioiis piHiJed a clmul cf arrows on this 
moment of confusion and lassitude ; and the 
hoi ns of their formidable crescent weie closed 
in the rear of the Greeks. In the destuiction 
of the army anti pillage of the camp, it woultl be 
needless to mention the number of the slain or 
captives. The Byzantine w riters dejiloie the loss 
of an inestimable pearl : they forget to inemtiuii 
that in this fatal day the Asiatic provinces of 
llon’e were irretrievably sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Ro- 
manus attempted to rally and save dt*li%erance 
the relics of liis army. When the 
centre, the Imperial station, was left naked on 
all sides, and encompassctl by the victorious 
Turks, he still, with desperate courage, main- 
tained tlie fight till the close of day, at tlie head 
of the brave and faithful subjects who adhered 
to his standard. They fell around him; his 
horse was slain; the emperor was wounded; 
yet he stood alone and intrepid, till he was op- 
pressed and bound by the strength of multi- 
tudes. The glory of this illustrious prize was 
disputed by a slave and a soldier; a .slave who 
had seen him on the tlirone of Constantinojile, 
and a soldier whose extreme deformity had been 
excusetl on the promise of some signal service. 
Despoiled of his arms. Ids jewels, and his purjile, 
Romanus spent a dreary and perilous night on 
the field of battle, nmidst a disorderly crowd of 
the iiioane-r bailiaiiaiis. In the UMnning tl.e 
loyal captive w.is ju'csented to Alp ,\rs!an, who 
doubted of bis fortune', till the identity of the 
ptr'.eiii was ascertained by tlie repoit of his am- 
lu-'^adois, and by tiie muie p'ltbetic evidence of 
Jkisil.icius, who eUibiaced v\itli tears the feet of 
li»> unhappy sovereleni. The successor of Con- 
vt.intme, in a plebeian luibit, was led into the 
Tinki'h divan, anil commanded to kiss the 
giound before the lord of Asia. He reluctantly 
o'lcyed; and Alp Arslan, starting from his throne, 
is said to have planted his foot on the neck of 
the Roman emperor.'^ But the tact is doubt- 
ful ; and if, in this moment of insolence, the 
sultan complie-d with a national custom, the rest 
< f his conduct has extorted tlie jnaise of bis 
bigoted foe*'*, and may' afford a lesson to the most 
eiviliseil ages. He instantly raised the royal 
captive from the ground; and tlirico clasping 
bis band with tender syni]’-.uhy% assured him, 
that his life and dignity should be inviolate in 
the hamls of a prince who had Kariied to re-peet 
the majesty of his eijuals and the v iel-.'-itudes ot 
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fortune*. ri'Oi'ii tho U’ 'I't im:s «va-. C'''n- 

tlurtfil to an acl].uont t^-nf. wlu 'o ho was SLi\t*d 
with pomp and rL^eiC'Ci? I)y the ollicor^ of the 
suit, ill, \\hi>, twice each day, --cated. in the 
place of honour at his own table. In a free and 
faniih.ir coa\er>ation of eiijlit <lays, not a woid, 
not a look, of insult, O'-eaped from the con- 
queror; hut he severely ceuMired the miwi>ithy 
suhjects who had deserted theii v.ili.int prince in 
the hour of dan,';er, and gently admoni4ied his 
antagonist of some errors which he h.jd com- 
mitted in the ma'ui i’ement <»f the w.tr. In the 
preliminaries of ne'>otiaiion, Alp Ai-'lan a^'koil 
him what treatment fie expected to roctive, and 
the calm imhUeretice i>f tiie em;»e»*or displays the 
fieedoin of his mind. If \oii aie cru*. 1,” said 
he, “ you will take my life; if you li-ten to 
‘•pride, yea will diag me at \onr chariot 
wlavls; if you consult your interest, you wi'l 
accept a ransom, and rt'-tine me to m\ c<niP- 
“ tiy. ” “ And what,*’ continued the sultan, 

“would have been your own behi'iotsr. had 
“ fortune smiled on your arms?" The re\)lv of 
the Greek betiavs a S(.iitii!U‘nt, wiiich junnlence, 
and c\en gr.ititiule, slmuld lavetauiht 1dm to 
sup])ross “ Had T '.ar'pdsh.- lie {i<rcely 
said, '•* I wtjuld h’oe i ..i-<.f.'d on th\ body many 
“ a stripe.” The riukisli ^.onqueror s.mled at 
the insolence of h's CL<p‘’Ve; t*bwrv,.d tliat tlie 
Christian law inculcat'd ip,* !.!\e of ». nemies a'u! 
forgiveness of injuries; a’d no’dy decl.irttl, that 
he W(»tdd not imitate an ».v:unple wldch he con- 
demned. After mature deiii'emtion, Alp Aislan 
dict.ited the terms of hbeity and pc ice, a random 
itf a million, an annual tribute oi' three hundred 
an<l sixty thousand pieces of gold, *" the maiiiage 
of the royal children, and the deliverance of all 
the Moslems who were in the power of tJie 
(rreeks. ttomamis, with a sigh, subscribed 
this treaty, so disgraceful to the ir.ajesty of the 
empire; he w'as immediately invested with a 
Turki“.h robe of honour; Ills nobles ami p.itri- 
ci uis were restore*! tt) their s(>\eiei.rn ; and the 
suit.in, afr^r a comrediis emlii ice, disimAsed him 
with rich pro i.iits ami a nu'ifny guard. No 
snnncr di<{ he re.U'li the conhni-s (►f the empire, 
than he was inrotmad tl'-it r!ie palace and j lo- 
vince-ihid disclaii n-d t! < ir alh'Ui ru e ti> .i c. p- 
tive a sum <'f rw<» liu.i Ireil tjM-';s.and p'-.i.-s 
was p-iinfuilv collet.ti.d : .'ml the f.dlcn iiioi.ai' h 
transmitted this of his Tan'-im. w ith a 

Ci nfesaon of Ids imp' t. iu’e and d,''_,rare. 'J'.he 
generO'itv, or perhaj’s t'’e ambitimi, of the sul- 
tan, }/' oared to fspoii-e the v'.uisc of his ;iii\ ; 
I’ut his <h-.'ins W'.ie im. v cUeii b\ fh.* deb* it, 
impn'souiiu nt, .ind (i.a h, of llomanus D.o- 
genes. 

,, , , In tlie tr.', itv of pe.icc, it docs 

\,',n. not aipe-.r that .Mp Arsl.m e\- 
■ tortc’il any pr«)*. mce oi citv from 
the captive eni]/eror ; ami his revenge vmis s - 


tisfied with tlie fix^jilih's of Ids victory, and the 
spoils of Anatolia, from Anrioch to the llLick 
Sell. 'I'fie f.urest p.ii't of Asia was subject to 
his laws: twelve bundled princes, or the sons 
of princes, stood before Ids tiuoiie ; and two 
huiidic'il thousand soltliers nuucheel un.ler Ids 
banners. 'I’lie sidtan di->dained to puisuc the 
fugitive Giccks; but he meditated the more 
glorious compiest of Turkestan, the original 
seat of the house of Scljuk. He moved fioin 
IJagdad to the ba’^ks of tlie G.xiis; a biidgo 
was tlnown over the ri'cr ; and twenty days 
were consumed in the passage of his troops. 
l>ut the progress of tiic great king was retarded 
by tlie governor of Bcrz.m; a*'id Jo-.epIi the 
Canziiiiaii presuine-l to defend his foitrcss 
against the powers of the Kist. \\ lieu lie was 
produced a captive in the royal tent, the sultan, 
instead of praising Idv val.uir, severely re- 
proached his ol)-.tinatc ft>ily ; and the indolent 
replies of the rebel piovokcd a sentence, that 
he should be fastened to four sT.ikc-s. and Lft 
to expire in that painful situation. At this 
cumuiand, the desperate Caii/Uiiai. diavliig a 
dag ier, rusiied hea Hong towards tlie tluOi.e* 
the guaids ra!*>e'.l t^’eir liattic-axcs ; their z.al 
was checked bv .\Ip Av'Ian, the most sk.lful 
archer of the age; lie diew Ids bow, but Ids 
f>ot slipped, tlie arrow glanced aside, and lie 
received in liis lirend the dagger of Joseph, 
who was instantly cut in pieces. The wound 
was m«)ital ; and tiie Turkisli piiuce bcqiualiied 
a dying admonidon to the pride of kings. •• in 
my youth," said Aip Aislan, “ I was advi'vcd 
“ l>y a sage, to humble myself liefore God; to 
“distrust iny own strength; and never to de- 
“ spi^e flio most contemptible foe. I have neg- 
“ Kcted these lessons; and my neglect lais been 
“ deservedly punished. Yesterday, as from .ui 
“ eminence I beheld the numbers, the dl.sci- 
“ pline, and the sjiirit, of my armies, the rardi 
“ seemed to tremble under iny feet; and I said 
“ in iny heart, surely thou art the king of the 
“ worhl, tile gro,it..'t and mo.t invincible of wai- 
“ riois. d'tiese annivs are uo longer mine; ami, 
“ in the confid^^ lice of iiiy personal strength. I 
now* fall by the hand of an assassin." >y Alp 
Aisliii • o'se sed llu* vlitues of a Tuik and a 
vlusulni ri; his voice and statiue comin.imled 
the rc-vereuce of mankind ; bis face was shaded 
Ion r vvhiskers; and liis ample turban was 
fishioncd in the shajie of a crown. The re- 
mains of thesult.in were deposited in the tomb 
of the S Ijukian dynasty; and the passenger 
n.ig'it lead and inedit.ite tins useful inscrip- 
tion -i" “O YF WHO ii.WK sim.N' TiiF Gioav 
“ ot An* ArsI \N' EX VI ll-l) TO THE HEAVI-Vs, 
“ jiFi’-vni ro AIakt, and voc v ii,i. kihoi,j) ir 
•‘ Ki Kif-niN rifi hi sf." The anidhiLiti(>n of the 
iiisci iptioii, ami the tonih InJu more fouii ’y 
pfoel.nms the instalulity of human gieatiu-s. 
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,,,i Duiii^i^ tho life uf Alp ArsKui, 

''<)}! ll.l.l ^>.cll aLklUiO - 
A I; 11*7-; -I'l't-i as tlio t'utiii'.* suitv.ii of the 

Turks. ()u lii' fathei’s <{L‘,i?h, the iaheiUatiC^ 
\Scis (lis])uted by an uncle, a cousin, aiul a 
brother- they chiu their cinieters, and a-.soin- 
bietl their foilouers; and the triple ^ ictory of 
Alalek Shah estaljlished hib o\v n reputation 
and the ri^lit of primogeniture. In e\eiy age, 
and more especicdly in Asia, the thirst of power 
has inspired the same passions, and occasioned 
the same disonlers ; but, fujin the long series 
t)f ci\il war, it would not be easv to evtiact a 
sentiment iiKu-e i)ure and magnanimous than is 
contained in a saving of the d'urkish prince. On 
the eve of the battle, he perfuimed Ins de\otioiis 
at Tlious, before the tomb of ihe Imam Kiza. As 
the sultan rose fiom the giuund, lie askeil Ins 
vi/ir Nizam, who had knelt IksiiIc him, what 
had been the ol)ject of his secret petitiim . 

That }our aim^ may he ciowned with vic- 
tory,” was the prudent, and, most probal ly. 
the sincere answer of the minister. “ F(>r my 
pait,” replicvl the generous Alalek, “ I im- 
plored the Lonl of Ilosts, that he would take 
“ from me my life and ciown, if my brother he 
more worthy than myself to reign ove'r the 
Aloslems.” The favourable judgment of Ilea- 
\en was ratified by the caliph; and for the 
first time tiie sacred title of commander of the 
faithful was commiinicate'<l to a barbaiian, Tut 
this barbarian, by his personal merit, and t!ie 
extent of his empire, was the giea’-est prince of 
his age. After the settLincnt of IVrn.i ami 
S)ria, he marclie-d at the head of innuiMerahle 
armies to achieve the conej-ust of 'rnikcstan, 
which had been undtrt.ik,iV 1-v liis f thi.r. In 
his [lass^ge vd' the Oxus, ilie i u.UuKn. v iu) ha. I 
been employed in traiupornig some tn ops. 
complained, that tliAr ]>ayinciii vv.is a-slgned on 
the revenues of Anli<uh. Tbe sidtan fiowuesl 
at this ]n-fpostcious choice; but he si, d^d at 
the artful ti.iiti ry of hi> vi/ir. It wa-' not to 
“ po'‘t[) 0 ]ie liicir rewaiil, tli..t I sclc-c‘ d tho'se 
“remote places, but t») li.ue a i,.ci. o l.d to 
“ posfeiity, iiK.t, un'dr voi.r icFn, Aiiiu vh and 
•“ tile ()\us weie subject to t!.e-a.,.e sov,.ici^_n.” 
But this ileseupticm of ni> limits was unju-t 
and parsimoiilijU'i • beVoO : riie tlviis, he icctuccd 
to hi-. ol cHiicMCe the c'l'dc- of Baci.aia, Caiizme, 
and S.uuarcaii'I. aid ciu ; cd c.u h leb^llious 
shoe, or inticpeiidcut s.r...ee. wlio (lait-d to 
resist. iNLil^k p.;-.s,.ti tir. :s.!iun or J. - .nJe-, the 
1 ist bouiid.u \ of i'ei • 1 ;ti c*v dis.uioii - tj,e i .«uU •> 
of ruikc'stan \ii.!di.d to Iiis supmmicy. i .s 
n.mie wa-. ir’.-«c{(ed on the c-jk-' .-.ul in the 

pui' ers of (\isli_i!, a I'.io.n king>h>m on the 

evtreme bi'nkis of C’i in.i. Fim ihc C'hitK'-e 
froiuitr, he sti^uh'.d Ms ucn.ct ate jui is IiLtimi 
vu- t‘i.u.h:t('rv su a\ to tJie .-t ."ud Siuith. as 
fvU* as tile mount litis td' (..Moigi.i, tlie uesgh- 

11 1 ho s Or- -1 •• il ,■ *f' f « f C'r t. -.T' t 

V' lit V f ■ ! *. -, il, m ■ t. ' ■ ,i • . If . j.t . 

1-1 -’.MMi', i' -! huiuft a'il. -1 1 F. . i. 

Hsl,,- . \ u’lr si. ,1‘ a t. . ■. . . t. t 1 .. . -C, V. ‘ 
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i>ou:iu».ul of Co 1 tantin >ple. tlie liol\ city of 
Jeiu^-.km, an! t!ie *picj groves of Arabia 
r«ch\. Tns‘- id of le-igihig- jiim'i.If to the 
I.sMtrv «)f hi-, h.iriin t,.e si,epiierd king, both iii 
pc'.ice u.iul Wat, v\as in .iction and in the field. 
By tile peipetuai motion of the roy.il ca.uj), 
eacii province was successiwlv hlesselwirh lus 
presence; and he is said to l.ave peiambuLited 
twelve times the wide extent of his <lomini<'ns, 
whicli surpassed the reign of Cyrus a id 

the cali[)lis. Of these expe*htions, the most 
pious and splendid was the pilgi image of 
Mecca; the fieedom and safety of tlie carava.is 
were protected by his arms; the citizens an I 
])ilgriins were emiched by the profusion of hi;, 
aims; and the desert vvas cheered by the places 
of relief and refreshment, which he institute! 
for tlie Use* t»f hi. brelhren. Hunting was the 
ldea-.ure. and even the passion, of tile sultan, 
ami his train con-'i^t^d of' foity-sjven thousand 
hor-.es ; but after the masieie of a d'urkis i 
chase, fur each puce of g ime, he bestowed a 
piece of gold on t!;e pt-or, a slight abmenient, 
at the expense of tlie pec}de, for the cost and 
mischief of the amiis.meiit of kings. In the 
peaceful prosperity of his reign, the cities of 
Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, 
with inoschs and colleges; fevv departed from 
his divan without reward, and none without 
justice. The language a id literature of Persia 
revivvd iintler the house of Seljuk;-** and if 
Alaiek emulated the libel .lity of a Turk less 
potent than himself,-^-’ his pal.tev might resoimil 
with the 'ongs of an l.umhed poets. The 
si.ltati h‘.stowt.d a moie s^iious and U’arneii 
care (-n th.e refi/unati..’n of tlie c.ileiuk.r, which 
Wa, i^flMful bv a .^e..eu I a -o’. '.My (;f t!:e asti’o- 
i.emcis of the IF.-t. Bv a h'n of the [Jiojihet, 
tb.: .Mu-k'Uls aiee'oufiaeJ to the iiiegulai Course 
of tile lunar uioiibs, io Ikmia, since tin? age 
of Zuioaster. the r^.vul'.itjun of the sun has been 
known and eeleln.it.d as an annual festival ; -i-* 
but aft..! the f;.;l of toe Magiau empire, tlie in- 
teicahition h<,el been negheted : the fractions of 
imnutes and hviurs woie multiplied into davs; 
and the e!.,te of the spnng was removed from 
the ‘.i_u of Aile". to tiiat of Pisces. Tlie reign 
< f Ai.dvk wa.s illusti.avd by the (>c'uura(i au-a ; 
and ail eo.ois, cither p-a-.t or futuie, were cor- 
lecte-d iv a e mp.utvition i-f lime', which sur- 
paS'Cs toe Jii'kus, and appioaches the accuracy 
of tilC (.Jj c_« fi.i.. •'tvlv-.’’ 

1.1 a peiiod wi:..!! Eisrope was 7 [„afcAth. 
5lang..d In tho luijo'-t l.ubarism, a i* 

I- d « and s.,I,..i i f .\s,a ruiv bo .isc i ibod 
to il.o i’a ibh V 1 . i tl. .n lb. k'low lodg'.' of rh.e 
d\.ik:.:i e*i ujmi* • An a:i;](!e shaio e>f their 
wimIoui an. I vuti.o i. d"i‘ to a Forsian vi/ir, 

V ];.i lukd the' e p.pii o !. dor tlio io‘gns lA' Alp 
Arsliu .ii.d lus SOI. N..- i.i, one of tho most 
illu’.iii* L.s iiui i ter- ot dio Fast, was hi noiuod 
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by the cnlijih as an oracle of religion and 
science; he \'as trLi>tcd by the sultan as the 
faithful vicegerent of his power and justice. 
After an administration of thiity years, the 
fame of the vizir, his ^vealth, and even his 
services, were transformed into crimes. He was 
overthrown by the insidious arts of a w'omaii 
and a rival; and his fall was hastened by a 
rash declaration, that his cap and ink-horn, the 
badges of his office, were connected by tlie 
divine decree with the throne and diadem of tlie 
sultan. At the age of ninety-three years, the 
venerable statesman was dismissed by liis mas- 
ter, accused by his enemies, and inurdeied by a 
fanatic ; the la'-t words of Xizam attested Ins 
innocence, and the remainder of Malek's life 
was short and inglorious. From lsp<Uian, the 
scene of this disgraceful transaction, the sult.m 
moved to Bagdad, with the design of trans- 
planting the calipl), and of fixing his own 
residence in the capital of the Moslem world. 
The feeble successor of Mahomet obtained a 
respite of ten days ; and before the expiration 
of the term, the barbarian was summoned by 
the angel of death. Ilis ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople had asked in marriage a Roman 
pnneess ; hut the proposal was decently eluded ; 
and the daugliter of Alexius " ho might her- 
self have been the victim, expresses her ablior- 
rcnce of this unnatural conjunction.^<> Tlie 
daughter of the sultan was bestowed on the 
caliph IMoctadi, with the iinperious condition, 
that, renouncing the society of his wives and 
concubines, he should for ever confine himself 
to this honourable alliance. 

, The greatness and unity of the 
theSftjukian Turkish empire expired in the per- 
son of Malek Shah. His vacant 
throne was disputed by his broilier and his four 
sons; and, after a series of ci^il wars, the treaty 
which reconciled the surviving candidaUs con- 
finned a lasting separation in tiio 2\’rHan dy- 
nasty, the idilcst and piincipal branch of the 
house of Sw.-ljak. The iliree yourmer dyna-sties 
were tliO'.e ut' A'drnian, of S'/rin, and of Roion : 
tlie first of tliL’se comni.uitleil an extensive, 
tliough obscure,-’' dominion on the shores of 
the Indian Ocean ; ■«’? tlie secoml ex[ieile<l the 
Arabian princes of Aie}>p<) and Damascus; ami 
the third, our peculiar care, invaded the Roman 
provinces of Asia Elinor. Ihe genenms ptdjcy 
of Malek coiitrihuted t<t their ekvathm ; he 
allowed the j’rinees of iiis idoi.d, evtn tliose 
whom he had vanqui-^lied in tl.e tieM, to seek 
new kingdoms worthv of tiieir anuation ; r.or 
was lie thspleiisetl tliat thev should <!ravv av'av 
the more anient spirits, wlej might Irive dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of liis reign. As the 
supreme bead of lus family and nation, the 
great sultan of Persia cominanded the oiiedieiice 

ifi She ST>e'iV‘v of thn PoTsian r'-> a*: nTKm; K.m- ? 

Ain i ( nrimen.i ^ i . nU I'P’e sesr'* old 't the end of the 
mtri of Miiek sh.ih (A D u cl wh-'ii -he -.n. ik- . f h--, 

smxtu.fi, ihe t-'fifounds the sultan with the mzit 1. m. n. 177. 
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(tom. 1 p 211 toni.Jd p’.rt! p t'o'i , Vo ) (he hi'torr, or mther Ii-t, 
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and tribute of his royal brethren : the thrones 
of Kerman and Nice, of Aleppo and Damascus; 
the Atabeks, and emirs of Svria and Mesopo- 
tamia, erected their standards under the shadow 
of his sceptre ; and the hordes of Tuikmans 
overspread the plains of the Western Asia. 
After the death of Malek, the bands of union 
and subortlination were relaxed and finally dis- 
solve<l: the indulgence of the house of Seijuk 
invested their slaves with the inheritance of 
kingdoms ; and, in the Oriental style, a crowd 
of princes arose from the dust of tlieir feet.^o 
A prince of the royal line, Cii- Conquc-;tof 
tulmisli, the son of Izrail, the son ^y'the Turirs. 
of Seijuk, had fallen in a battle iu74— luA 
against Alp Arslan; and the humane victor 
had dropt a tear over his grave. His five sons, 
strong in arms, ambitious of power, and eager 
for revenge, unslicathed their cimeters against 
the son of Alp Arslan. The two armies ex- 
pected the signal, wlien the caliph, forgctfid of 
the majesty which secluded him from vulgar 
e\os, interposed his venerable mediation. “ In- 
*• stead of shedding the lilood of your brethren, 
“ jour brethren both in descent and faith, unite 
\(>ur forces in an holy war against the Gieeks, 
‘‘ the enemies of God and his apostle.” They 
listened to his voice; the sultan embraced his 
rebellious kinsmen ; and tlie eldest, the valiant 
SoJiinan, accepted the royal standard, which 
giive liirn tlie free conquest and hereditary com- 
mand of the provinces of tlie Roman empire, 
fjom Arzeroum to Constantinople, and the un- 
known regions of the West.^i ^Accompanied 
by his four brothers, he passed tlic Euphrates; 
the Tuikish camp was soon seated in the neigh- 
bourliood of Kutaieli in Phrygia ; and his flying 
cavalry laid waste the country as far as the 
Hellespont and the Black Sea. Since the de- 
cline of the empire, the peninsula of Asia Minor 
ha<l been exposed to the transient, though de- 
structive, inroads of the Persians and Saracens; 
but tlic fruits of a lasting conquest were reserved 
for tlie luikish sultan; and his aims were 
intiodiiced hy tlie Greeks, who U'-pired to reign 
on the ruins of their coualjy. Since the cap- 
tjv.ty (d Komaiujs, ^ix vears tlie feeble son of 
I'-iulocia liatl tienibied under the weight of the 
Jmpeiial crown, till the provinces of the East 
and We^t were lo'^t in the same month by a 
double rebellion : of either chief Nicephorus 
was the common name; but the surnames of 
IJryemiius and Botoniates distinguish the Eu- 
ropean and .Vsiatic candidates, 'J'lieir reasons, 

[ or rather their proaii-.es, were weighed in the 
I divan ; and, after some hesitation, Soliman de- 
clared Imn'-cif in favour of Botoniates, opened 
ii tree passage to his troojis in their march from 
Aiitiocli to Nice, and joined the banner of the 
crescent to that of the cross. After his ally had 

•I*) It ippearx from Anna ComTicni, that the TurlC' of Amb Elinor 
olo^e.! the 'i,met u'»l of the jrmit 'Ultan I. ti. 

p 17*' *, «id Uiat the two yjn» of Sohraan were detained In hia court 
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Vi» 7 hi- expressum i-' quoted by Petit de I.i Cn ix (Vie tie Gengiscan, 
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a-^cL'iidL-d the throne of Constantinople, the sul- 
tan was hospitaMy entertained iii the suburb of 
Chrj-sopolis or Scutari; and a l;ody of two 
thousand Turks was transported into Europe, 
towlio-'C dexterity and coinage the new emperor 
was indebted for the defeat and captnity of his 
rival, Eryonnius. But the conipiest of Europe 
was dearly purchased by the sacritice of Asia: 
Constantinople was depii\ed of the obedience 
and revenue of the provinces beyond the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont ; and the regular pro- 
gress of the Turks, who fortified the jjasses of 
the rivers and mountains, left not a hope of 
their retreat or expulsion. Another candidate 
implored the aid of the sultan ; ISXelissenus, in 
his purple robes and red buskins, attended the 
motions of the Turkish camp ; and the despond- 
ing cities were tempted by the summons of a 
Roman prince, who immediately surrendered 
them into the hands of the barbarians. These 
acquisitions weie confirmed by a treaty of peace 
with the emperor Alexius: his fear of Robert 
compelled him to seek the friendship of Soli- 
nian ; and it was not till after the sultan’s 
death that he extended as far as Nicomedia, 
about sixty miles from Constantinople, the 
eastern boundary of the Roman world. Tre- 
bizond alone, defended on either side by tlie 
sea and mountains, preserved at the extremity 
of the Euxine the ancient character of a Greek 
colony, and the future destiny of a Christian 
empire. 


ThePdjukian couquests of the 

kii'guornot caliphs, tho estal)li''hment of the 
uuiti. Turks in Aiiatclia or A''ia Minor 
was the most deplorable loss which tlje cluircli 
and empire had sustaiiud. By the propagation 
of the MosIlui faith, Sollinan th served the name 
of Guti, .a lioly cliampion ; and Ijis new king- 
iloin, of the Komans, or of llmnn, was adiltd 
to the tallies of Oriental geograpliy. It is de- 
scribed as extending fiom the Ki!])hratis to 
Constantinople, fium the Black Sea to the con- 
fines of Svria; pregnant with mines <'f sjjccr 
and iron, of alum and copper, fiuitful in ct>rn 
and wine, ar.d productive of cattle and cxcclleiit 
horsrts. The wealth of Lvdia, the arts of the 
Greeks, the splendour of the Augustan age, 
existed only in books and ruins, which were 
equally obscure in the eyes cf the Scythian 
coi queiors. Yet, in the present decay, Ana- 
tolia still contains s-uac wealthy and populous 
cities; and, under tlje Bvzanline empire, they 
were far more flouri.shiiig in numbers, si/e, and 
opulence. By the cluiice of the sultan, Nice, 
tile inetiopolis of Bitlivnia, was pre-fened for ! 
liis palace and foitress : the seat of the Seljukhm 


dynasty of Roum was planted one himdre'd 
miles from ConstantiiU)})le ; and the divinity of 
Christ was denied and derided in the &am« 
temple in which it had been pionounced by the 
fiist general synod of the Catholics. The unity 
of God, and the niis>.iuii of IMahomet, were 
preached in the nio^chs ; the Arabian learning 
was taught in the schools; the Cadhis judged 
according to the law of the Koran ; the Turkish 
manners and language prevailed in the cities; 
and Turkman camps were scattered over the 
plains and mountains of Anatolia. On the 
hard conditions of tribute and servitude, the 
Greek Christians might enjoy the exercise of 
their religion ; but their most holy churches 
were piofiintd; their priests and bishops were 
insuhed ;^'3 they were compelled to suffer tlie 
triumph of the Pa^zans, and the apostasy of 
their brethren ; many thousand cliildren were 
marked by the knife of circumcision ; and many 
tliousand captives were devoted to the service or 
the plea*'iircs of their masters. After the loss 
of Asia, Antioch still maintaine*d her primitive 
allegiance to Christ and Ca’sar ; but the solitary 
province was separated from all Roman aid, 
and surrounded on all sides by the Maliometan 
powers, I’he despair of I’hilaretus the go- 
vernor prepared the sacrifice of his religion and 
loyalty, had not his guilt been prevented by his 
son, who hastened to the Nieene palace, and of- 
fered to deliver this valuable prize into the hands 
of Soiiman. The aml'itious sultan mounted on 
horseback, and in twelve nights (for he reposed 
in the day) performed a march of six hundred 
miles. Antioch was oppressed by the speed and 
secrecy of hi*> cn\rpri'-e; and the dependent 
cltK'-, A'' lar as Ljodu's.i and the confines of 
AI<.p[io.- ' i beved the eXcU ple of tlie metropolis. 
From Laoditva t.) thu 'Jhrauiaii I'c^pliorus, or 
aim of St. Cteoig . tbe cunqus''ts and reign of 
Suliman exundetl tbiitv days’ journey in length, 
and in brsadth about ten or fifteen, between 
the rocks of Lyeia and the Black Sea.^S The 
I’urkish ignorance of navigation protected, for 
a while, the inglorious safety of the emperor; 
but no sooner had a fleet of two hundred ships 
been coii'-tructcd by the hands of the captive 
Greeks, than Alexius trembled behind the walls 
of his caj ital. His plaintive epistles were dis- 
per'-e<! over Europe, to excite the compassion of 
the Latins, and to paint the danger, the weak- 
ness, and the riciies, of the city of Constantine. ^7 
But the most interesting con- sute andpii- 
quest of tho .Seljukian Turks was 
that <*f Jerusalem, which sotin I‘. (.as— 10119. 

In came the theatre of nations. In their capitu- 
lation with Omar, the inhabitants had stipulated 
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the assurance of tliAr rch’.aiou an«l ))ropcrty ; 
!)ut tlie articlt", wire inteip.eted l>y a master, 
against ^\iioin it ''as dauLcr'-iis to (iispute ; and 
in the four Imndrcd years of the reign of tiic 
caliphs, the politictil climate of Jerusalem was 
eyposed to the vicissitudes of stoims and sun- 
slnne.^'* By the increase of proselytes and po- 
pulation, the Mahometans might excuse their 
usurpation of three fourths of the city : hut a 
peculiar quarter was reserved for the patriarch 
with his clergy and people; a tribute of two 
pieces of gold was the price of protection ; and 
the sepulchre of Clnist, with the church of the 
Resurrection, wa-s still left in the hands of his 
votarie'^. Of these votaries, the most numerous 
and respectable portion were strangers to Jeru- 
salem . tlic pilgrimages to the Holy Land Iiad 
been stimulated, rather than suppressed, by the 
conquest of the Arabs ; and the enthusiasm 
which had always prompted these perilous jour- 
nies, was nouri'-hed by the congenial passions 
of grief and indignation. A crowd of pilgiims 
from the East and West comlnucd to visit tlie 
holy sepulchre, and the adj icent sanctuaiks, 
more especially at th.e festival of Easter, and 
the Gieeks and Latins the N..storians and 
Jacobites, the Copts and .■Iby-sinians the Ar- 
menians and GvOi^ians, maintained tlie chapels, 
the clergy, and the poor of t.heir respective com- 
munions. The harmony of pi aver in so many 
various tongues, the worship of so many nations 
in the common temple of their religion, miglit 
have afforded a spectacle of editic.iiioa and 
peace; but the zeal of the Christian sects was 
embittered by hatred and revenge ; and in the 
kingdom of a suffering Messiah, who had par- 
doned his enemies, they aspiied to command 
and persecute their spiritual breliircn. Tlie 
pre-eminence w'as asserted by the spirit and 
numbers of the Franks ; and the greatitess of 
Charlemagne protected Ijotii tlie Latin jiil- 
gnms. and the Catholics cf tlie La«t. The 
poverty of ( '.o tf-a-re. Alc’.aiuliia. and Jeru- 

safiin. V. cn iilicVwii iy the aini' ta' that pious 
cmp..ror; mri ia iny i.ion.'-t.ii.s (f i’.ie-.tine 
weie fwiniiLil <;r le-ts'-.d !y 1 i-. iJiial 
ti!).]. iL.nn al U.-.ii.<!, tie of the 

-Vhl as,icL . tst.e'iKd i i i.i-- (',..1 '-..o hjt'fljci t 
slm.iar -i.pJM.i.U; of <,i.ii:s . thiir 

fiieiitlshl;) w.!s I y a lAij: i.t ii tci- 

coursj wf _i;t- ..i-d I .!;.s.;^-; c.dq.h. 

without U'-i T;:/ t' C t .1 ;h le!. 1',!!. 

pfi 'in', d the v.I i .h, V'lndiehilv 

la rlie 'h.la.i i,f the C'.a!. ;.i *' a i a.i’.a .liv . 
the leiahiic in‘’ .\m ii| iii pi, .olid the iUiii-.t 
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of trade and religion in the East. Her vesstds 
tiansportcd the Litin pilgiiins to the coasts of 
Egxpt anti Ihile-'tinc, and deserved, by ttu-ir 
usefid impo»ts, the favour and alliance of the 
Fatimite caliphs an annual f.ir was insti- 
tuted on iMoiint Calvary; and the Italian mer- 
chants founded the convent and hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem, the ciadle of the im'- 
nastic and military order, which lias since 
reigned in the isles of Rhodes and of Malta. 
Had the Cliristian pilgrims been content to 
revere the tomb of a piophet, the disciples of 
^Mahomet, instead of lilaming, would have 
imitated, their piety: but thc3e rigid Unitarians 
were scandalised by a wor-hip which icpreseiUs 
the biith, death, and re'urrection, of a God; 
the Catholic images were branded with the 
name of idols; and the MosKins smiled with 
indignation at the miraculous Hame, which 
was kindled on tlie eve of Easter in the holy 
sepulcIire.-’-J This pious fraud, first devised in 
the ninth century, was devoutly cheiished by 
the Latin crusaders, and is annually repeated 
by the clergy of the Gieek, Aimenian, and 
Coptic sects, who impose on the credulous 
spectators ■''* for tljcir own benefit, and that of 
their t\ rants. In every age, a principle of 
toleiation has been fortified by a sense of in- 
terest ; and the revenue of the prince and his 
emir was increased each year, by the expense 
and tribute of so main thousand strangers. 

The levolution which transfericd ^ 

toe sceptre tiom tlie Abbassides to c.ihvhy, 

tlie Fatiniitea was a benefit, rallier 
than an injuiy, to the Holy Land. A sovereign 
resident in Egvjit was more sensible of the im- 
portance of Cliristian trade ; and the emirs of 
Ibdesti'iie Were le.ss remote fiom the justice and 
power of the throne. But the thiid of these Fa- 
tiinite calip'hs was the famous Hakem,'^' a frantic 
youtli, who wa:. delivered by his impiety and 
despotism from the fetir either of God or man ; 
and wliosc reign was a wild mixtuie of vice and 
fdly. Kegaidle's ('f the most ancient customs of 
E.vpt, he impo' d (.n tlm wtunen an ab-idutc 
Co,.,, o' -.ii.t- tl i‘ 1 , -fj.t'nt e\c!>\ I tlie cu.niours 
M - ' • ; to- .!.,) I i ov eked his furv ; 

of ‘wlu •v,’'. k !iv I'l -d to t!io fi.iii.ea ; 

, .u'd ci'i/t'!!-, Vvire eiiyai ed many 
’ a 1 h , dj C'.. Act. A^ the caliph de- 
1 - . '.ii a ! •- d.ru'ulmaii. the foimder 

.-t-it.u ot ii,G ebs anil ci'lLgcs. twe-biC 
ed an i iii.kfy K'piis of the Koinnweie 
tin 'Cl d ell ,xt hi' t‘\| eii-c in ieftoi s of eold ; and 
h.s edict t'-iirp.uid t:.e vhkymd-' of rlie b'pper 
E-V j.t. Bui !.i 
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} hope of iiitrotlucing a new ) ; lie a^piiod I trample <.f f^rjiiLr t'mes ; aiul the ui.aU v.er’ 

t aljo\e the fame of a pro})!mt. aiid Nixied himself | to\ereil v.iih ini.liltades t>f t ilher sex, and of 
the visible iiiia.iie of the most In'^ii G.id, who. after eviu rank, w ho })rofev-ed their contempt of life, 

nine ajipariticins on eaitli, was at length inani- mi soon as t}.».v ^houi(I have kl-sed the tomb of 

I fest in ills roy.d person. At the name of Ilakcin, their Uedeeuier. Princes and prelates alian- 

i the lord of tlie liviipiz; and the dead, every knee tioned the care of their dominions; and the 

I was I'.ent in rLli^ioiis adoration; Ins inj steries numbers of these pious caiavans weie a prelude 

were peiforined on a mountain near Cairo : six- to the aimies wha li marched in the ensuin:; age 

teen tiiousaiul converts had signed his profession under the banner of the cross. Ah-out thirtv \ ears 

of faith ; and at the present hour, afree and war- before the first crusade, the archbishop of iMentz, 

like people, the Druses of IMount Libanus, are with the bishops of Utrecht. Bamberg, and Ka- 

i persuaded of the life and divinity of a madman tisbon, undertook this laborious journey from the 

and tyrant.®'^ In his divine character, Hakein Hhine to the Joi dan ; and the multitude of their 

1 hated the Jews and Ciirlstiaus, as die servantsof followers amounted to seven thousand persons. 

his rivals; while some remains cf prejudice or At Constantinople, they were hospitably enter- 

prudence still pleaded in favour of the law of taiued b\ the emjieror; but the ostentation of 

iVIahomet. Both in Egvpt and Palestine, his their wealth provoked the assault of the wild 

cruel and wanton persecution made some mar- Arabs; tlay drew tlicir swords with scrupulous 

tyrs and many apostates: the common rights, reluctance, and sustained a siege in the village of 

and special privileges, of the seetaiies were C'apernauni. till they were rcoCueJ by the venal 

equally disregarded ; and a general inienlict was projection of the Fatimite emir. After visiting 

laid on the devotion of strangers and natives. tile lioly places, they embarked for Italy; but 

^ ^ j P The temple of the Christian woi Id, only a remnant of two thousand arrived in safety 

! the church of the Resun-ection, was in tl’eir native land. Ingulphus, a secretary of 

' A i). luuy, domolished to its foundations ; the William the Conqueror, was a companion of tliis 

luminous prodigy of Easter was interrupted, and pilgiimagc : he observes, that they sallied from 
I much profane labour was exhausted to destroy Normainly, tliirty stout and well-appointed 

the cave in the rock which properly constitutes liorsemen ; hut that they icpassed the AIjis, 

I the holy sepulchre. At the report of this Mcri- twenty miserable palmers, with the stafi’ in their 

lege, the nations of Europe were astonMicd and hand, and the wallet at their back."^ 

1 afflicted ; but instead of arming in the defence of After the defeat of tlje Romans, corfivfs^ cf 

the Holy Land, they contented themselves witli llic tranquillity of the Fatimite ca- 

burning, or banishing, the Jews, as tlje secret liplis was invaded by the Turks .'’ a i> itT'. icyc. 

advisers of the impious baibarian.'j^ Yet the (>ne of the lieutenants of IMalek Shah, Atsiz tlie 

calamities of Jerusalem were in some mea>ure Caii/mi.m, maiched into Sviia at the liead of a 

alleviated bv the ineemstancy or ie}5entance of ■ pow^ i ful aimv, and retli.ceii D.ai’a-uis by fan inc 
Hakem himself; and the )<»yal mandate was | .sr.d t!,e swomI. Ileins. aiid the ocbei Cii.e- of the 
seakal for tin* lestitution t»f the ihuudies, wlwn i piovu'ce, acknow k'lged tie lalqh (*f Lagdad 
tlie tyrant was assas-.inatod by rlie emi-'saiies of and tlie Miltan of Persia ; ami the \ ictoiiims v mir 

his sifter. The succeeding caliphs resumed the advanced wiiliout resisiauee to the banks of the 

maxims of leliglon and policy ; a free tolei.ilion Xik : tiie Fatimite was pie^ aiing to fiy into tlio 

was agiiin graiitetl ; with the ]>ioi!s aid of the iieait of Af.ica; hut tiie lugroes of his guard 

emperor of (.’onstautinople, the lad;, sej/uM.re aid tlie inli..buants of (\tiio made a desperate 

arose from its rum • ; and. after a short nbs’ineiice. \ s.n'x. ai d it-pul-ed the Tuik from the confines 
tlie pilgiinis letuined with an inerea-e of appe- j < f l\-.>{ t. In .us iLtuat, lie indulged the licence 
tite to the spiiitual feast.''-* In tlie sea-vov.ige (»f j t>f sj.sughter aa.d rapine tlie jutige anal notaiiLs 
Palestine, tlie dangers were frequent, a?ai the I of Jerusalem were invited to his c:unp; anil 
opjjortumties rare • but the conveision of Hun- { thi-lr exeeULion w.is fullowtd liy the ir. iseaere iT 
gary opened a safe coiunumicatioii between * three rhou-aiid citizens. The criieltv or the de- 
Geimanvand Gieece. The chaiifv i>f St. Ste'- j fe.jt of .Vt-./ w..', sen n punisJied by the sultaa 
piien, the n.po-Ntle of Ids kin,..'!, m. reliwi-d aud | Tom iisli, the biotl er t r 31. Lk S'i.di, w ho, v. i.u 
conducted his itineiaiit bie.l.ien;"^ ami from j a hi',;lur fit’e ami imae ixrund.d 1. pov’ci-, 
Belgrade to Antioch, fluey tr.svi r-t d fifieeii liuj,- I a'-,eite«l the doimi ion <f Swia ami P.dt'iine. 

died i dies of a ('liiisfian em}.i.-e. I 'I’lie- louse ot Nilrik iei_:ied .il nut twvi.tv \i im 
pl.n''!',- Aiuorig tile Fmoks, the /..al of ! in Jeiu-ahm ; ■ ' but the hemdin.iw i i<'i ipcnd « f 
ptev.uied Ij.v.md the j ilie hedv cUv and tmiiioiv w as iiitiusted ci al.an- 
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donod to the emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe of 
Turkmans, \vhose chihlren, after tJ)cir expulsion 
from Palestine, formed two dynasties on tlje bor- 
ders of Armenia and Assyria.^j The Oriental 
Christians and the Latin pilgrims deplored a re- 
volution, which, instead of the regular govern- 
ment and old alliance of the caliphs, imposed on 
their necks the iron yoke of the strangers of the 
North. 76 In his court and camp the great sultan 
had adopted in some degree the arts and man- 
ners of Persia ; but the body of the Turkish na- 
tion, and more especially the pastoral tribes, still 
breathed the fierceness of the desert. From Nice 
to Jerusalem, the western countries of Asia were 
a scene of foreign and donic^^tic hostility ; and 
the shepherds of Palestijie. who held a precarious 
sway on a doubtful frontier, had neither leisure 
nor capacity to await the slow profits of com- 
mercial and religious freedom. The pilgrims, 
who, through innumerable perils, had reached 
the gates of Jerusalem, were the victims of pri- 
vate rapine or public oppression, and often sunk 
under the pressure of famine and disease, before 
they were pennitted to «alute the holy sepulchre. 
A spirit of native barbarism, or recent zc.il, 
prompted the Turkmans to insult the clergy of 
every sect : the patriarcii was dragged by the 
hair along the pavement, and cast into a dun- 
geon, to extort a ransom from the sympathy of 
his flock ; and the divine worship in the church 
of the Resurrection was often disturbed by the 
savage rudeness of its masters. The pathetic 
tale excited the millions of the West to march 
under the stanebrd of the cross to the relief of 
the Holy Land; and yet how trifling is the sum 
of these accumulated evils, if compared with the 
single act of the sacrilege of Hakem, which had 
iKfen so patiently endured by the Latin Cliristians! 
A slighter provocation inflamed the more iras- 
cible temper of their descendants : a new spirit 
had iu-isen of religious chivalry and papal domi- 
nion ; a nerve was touched of c-xquirite feel- 
ing; and the sen''ation vibrated to the heart of 
Europe. 


CHAP. LVni. 

and \ii,/d of the I'ir>t Crusade. — Cha- 
racters <f the Lai in }’/ i/>C'~ ■*'. — Th. tr to 

Ct>n''lantin'>j‘le. — I'l'lu v "t tim iiriih Jhiii}>er‘>) 

^Ilcvuis. Cu)iqhC't '/ hXlce, ^Inh >i //, a/id Jc- 

nisidcni, hi/ the I're.nC. — [Je'a i.iiue ff th ' 
Uvh/i Sai>uU hie. — U>lfi.’’/ if lifuir at, Fu'^t 
Kme Li ii\ah'>n. — Institution', of the 1 rcndi 
or I. atm K'nie.ilam. 

T twenty years after the con- 
A.f i '- quest of Jerusalem by the Turks, 
I'tul tf'e Hit- sejmlebre was visited by an 

in.t. hermit of the name (jf Peter, a na- 
tive of Ainiejis, in the province of Picardv * in 
France. iiih resentment and syinpatliy W'ere 

d n*' Uuiirne,. Hist. d**, Hiins. torr i. p .'}•> 'i'i- 
• ^ W i.Ieriii Tvt. 1 1 •' s ji '"!->* lio sfr'%,'- ti m* fr> murnf the 
rhn-tian KT-t;\anres The ’I iirlr-, et.-.i ti d .t..rr n from e ih 
^in ' 1 he< 'jf the Fratu - I' n u iutirOetj tioIliR atid Kuroi« 
not comjilain of fh!> ta\. 

^ ^ Whirtiitcal ertouith is tfr onj i> nt the rime of Pvtnf*, ip«i irom 
t'’en< e of PtcarC.u^, which does not d 're eir' -t fhin f» I Jr*! It 
an ai.aiieuiM.ai joke, an epithet nrai aj'puvil lo tiie suanreiavu.ti 


excited by his own Injuries and the oppression of 
the Christian name; he mingled his tears with 
those of the patri.irch, and earnestly enquired, 
if no hopes of relief could be entertained from 
the Greek emperors of the East. Tiie patriarch 
exjiosetl the vices and vveakness of the succes- 
sors of Constantine. “ I will rouse,” exclaimed 
the hermit, “ the martial nations of Europe in 
“ your cause ; ” and Europe was obedient to the 
call of the hermit. The astonished patriarch 
dismissed him with epistles of credit and com- 
plaint ; and no sooner did he land at Bari, than 
l*eter hastened to kiss the feet of the Roman 
pontiff! His stature was small, his appearance 
contemptible ; but his eye was keen and lively ; 
and he possessed that vehemence of speech, 
which seldom fails to impart the persuasion of 
the soul. 2 He was born of a gentleman’s fa- 
mily (for we must now' adopt a modem idiom), 
and bis military service was under the neigh- 
bouring counts of Boulogne, the heroes of the 
first crusade. But he soon relinquished the 
sw'ord and the world ; and if it be true, that his 
wife, however noble, was aged and ugly, he 
might withdraw, with the less reluctance, from 
her bed to a convent, and at length to an her- 
mitage. In this austere solitude, his body was 
emaciated, his fancy was inflamed ; whatever he 
waVljcd, he believed; whatever he believed, he 
sail’ in dreams and revelations. From Jerusa- 
lem the pilgrim returned an accomplished fana- 
tic; but as he excelled in the popular madness 
of tile times, pope Urban the Second received 
him as a prophet, applauded his glorious de- 
sign, promised to support it in a general council, 
and encouraged liim to proclaim the deliverance 
of the Holy J.and. Invigorated by the appro- 
bation of the pontiff, hi.s zealous missionary 
traversed, with speed and success, the provinces 
of Italy and France. His diet W’as abstemious, 
his prayers long and fervent, and the alms which 
lie received with one hand, he distributed with 
the other ; his head was bare, his feet naked, his 
meagre body was wraiiped in a coarse garment ; 
he bore and di«:pl.ayed a weighty crucifix ; and the 
on which he rode was sanctified in the public 
eve, by the service of the man of God. He 
preached to inninnei.ible crow ds in the churches, 
the streeN, and the Iiighways ; the hermit entered 
v'ith eqtiai confidence the palace and the cottage ; 
and the people, for all was people, was impetu- 
ously moved l>y Ids call to repentance and arms, 
\\ hen ho painted the sufl'erings of the natives 
and pilgrims of Palestine, every heart was 
melted to com{)a^sion ; every bieast glowed with 
intlignation, wlien he challengetl the warriors of 
the age tt»<lefcml their brethren, and rescue their 
8av iour : his ignorance of art and language 
w.ts coinpensatc'd liy sighs, and tears, and ejacu- 
lations ; and IVter supplied the deficiency of 
rca'.on by loud and frequent appeals to Christ 
anil his Mother, to the saints and angels of pa- 
radise, with vvliom he had personally conversed. 
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Chap. LVIII. 


OF THE IlOIVIAN EMPIRE. 
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The most perftrt orator of Athens might have 
envied tlie ’^access of hi'' thj(juencc; tlie lu-^tic 
eiithusia‘>t insjhred the passj(»ns w hieh he ft it. 
and Christendom expected witli impatience the 
counsels and decrees of tlie supreme ])ontifK 

m niagnanimous spirit of Grt- 

thec'umiiof gory thc Sevoiith had already cnij- 
A.n iD'i.j, braced the design of arming Europe 
March. against Asia; the ardour of lus 
zeal and ambition still breathes in his epistks; 
from cither side of the Alps, tifty thousjind Ca- 
tholics had enlisted under the banner of St. 
Peter ; and his successor reveals A/s intention 
of marching at their head against the impious 
sectaries of Mahomet. But tlie glory or rej)roach 
of executing, though not in person, this lioly en- 
terprise, was reserved for Urban the Second,^ tlie 
most faithful of his disciples. Ho undertook 
the conquest of the East, whilst the larger por- 
tion of Rome was po^^sessed and fortified h\ his 
rival Guibert of Rasenna, \\ho conteiided with 
Urban for tlie name and honours of the j^ontih- 
cate. He attempted to unite the powers t)f the 
West, at a time when the princes \^ere separated 
fiom the church, and the people from their 
princes, by the excommunication which himself 
and his predecessors had thundered against the 
emperor and the king of France. IdiiJip the 
First, of France, supported with patience the 
censures which he had pro%oked by Jiis scan- 
dalous life and adulterous marriage. Henry tlie 
Fourth, of Germany, asserted the riglit of in- 
vestitures, the prerogative of confirming his 
bishops by the delivery of the ring and croNier. 
I5ut thc* emperor’s party was crushed in Ital> hy 
tlie arms of the Noinians and tlie coimtc'.- 
Mathilda; and the long quarrel h.id b».».n re- 
cently envenomed by the revolt of his Mtn 
Conrad and the Nhame of hi*> wife,^ who, in the 
synods of Constance and Placentia, conhs..id 
the manifold pi'ostitutions to vvliich she hail been 
exposed by an husband regaidless of Iier Iioix'ur 
and his own.^’ So jiopular was the cMijse of 
Urban, so weighty was his infiuence, tliat the 
council which he buminoned at Placentia' vvas 
composed of two bundled bishops of Italy, 
France, Burgundy, Swabia, and Bavaria. Four 
thousand of the clergy, and thirty thousand of 
the laity, attended this important meeting ; 
and, as the most spacious catliediai would 
have been inadequate to the multitude, thc ses- 
sion of seven davs was held in a plain ailjacent 
to the city. The ambassadors of the Greek 


emperor, Alexius ComncniJ«, were introduced 
to plead thc distress of their sovereign and the 
<!. r.gcr of Constantinople, which vvas divided 
oiilv by a narrow sea from the victorious Turks, 
the common encmius of the Christian name. In 
their sujipliant address they fiatte-red the pride of 
thc Latin piinccs; and, appealing at once to their 
polity and religion, exhoited them to repe-1 the 
barl arians on the confines of Asia, rather than 
to exjiect tliem in the heart cf Europe. At 
the sad tale of thc misery and perils of their 
Eastern brethren, the assembly burst into tears; 
the most eager champions declared their readi- 
ness to march ; and the Greek ambassadors were 
dismissed vvitli the assurance of a speedy and 
poweifiil succour. The relief of Constantino- 
ple was included in the larger and most distant 
project of the deliverance of Jerusalem ; but 
the prudent Urban adjourned the final decision 
to a second nod, winch he proposed to cele- 
brate in some city of France in the autumn of 
tlie same year. The short delay would piopa- 
gate the flume of eiithu''iasm ; and his firmest 
hope was in a nation of soldiers,'^ still proud of 
the pre-eminence of their name, and ambitious 
to emulate tiieir hero Charlemagije,^ who, in the 
pojiular romance of Tiirpin,JO jjad achieved the 
conquest of tlie Holy Land. A latent motive 
of affection or vanity might influence theelioice 
of Urfian ; he was liitnself a native of France, a 
monk of Clugny. and tlie first of his country- 
men who ascended the throne of St. Peter. The 
pope Iiad illustrated his family and province; 
nor Is there pciliajis a more exquisite gratifica- 
tion than to revisit, in a ctuispicuous dignity, tlie 
Jiumhle and l.tlKuiou'- scenes of our youtli. 

It may occasion "{line ‘^uipiise ti'.it io{ 
the Iic-man pontiff sItuiiM elect, in 
the hcait of b'lance. the tril-iincd fioin 
whence he hurled IiIn anarlum.ts against the 
king; hut our surJlll^e will vanidi so soon as 
we* fi»rm a just G''timcite of a king of France of 
the eleventh century.^1 Philip the First was 
the great-graiuKon of Hugh Capet, the founder 
of the present race, who, in the decline cf 
Charlemagne’s posterity, added the regal title 
to his patrimonial estates of Paris and Orleans. 
In this iiairovv compass, he was possessed e>f 
wealth and juii>diction ; but in the rest of 
France, Hugh and his first descenelants were 
no more than the feudal lords of about sixty 
dukcN and counts, of iiulepeudent and hereditary 
power,*- w ho disiUuned tlie control ot laws and 
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THE DECLINE AND TALL 


CfiA- LVIII. 


legal anti wliose di-^reg.ird of their 

sovereign \vn'5 revenged hv the di'tohedience of 
their inten'or vas«,aK. At Clennont> in the ter- 
ritories of the count of AuvergncA’ the pope 
might brave with iin})unity the resentment of 
Philip; and the council which he convened in 
that city wa'. not le-.s numerous or rcsjjectahle 
than the synod of Placentia, Besides his 
court and council of Roman cardinals, he was 
supported by thirteen archbishops, and two hun- 
dred and twenty-five bishops ; the number of 
mitred prelates was computed at four hundred ; 
and the fathers of the churcli were blessed by 
the saints, and enlightened by the doctors of the 
age. From the adjicent kingdom',, a martial 
train of lords and knight- of pmver and renown 
attended the coantil,' ’ in high expectation of its 
re'-olves; and --uch was the ardour of zeal and 
curiosity, tliat tlie city was filled, and inanv 
thousands, in the month of November, erected 
their tents or huts in the open field. A scs'-ion 
of eight ilays produced some useful or edifying 
canons for the reformation of manners ; a seveie 
censure was pronounced against tlie licence of 
private war; the tiiicc of God was confiiined, 
a suspension of ho.stilities during four days of 
the week ; women an<l piiests were placed under 
the safeguard of the church ; and a protection 
of three years was extvnd^d to liusliandmcn and 
merchants, the defenceless victims of military 
rapine. Bat a law, however venerable be the 
sanction, cannot suddcidy transform the temper 
of the times ; and the benevolent efforts of Uiban 
deserve the less piaise, since he laboured to ap- 
pease some domestic quarrels, tiuit he might 
spread the flames of vvar from the .Atlantic to 
the Euplirates. From the synoil of Placentia, 
the rumour of his great design liad gone forth 
among the nations : tlie clergy on their return 
had preached in every diocese the merit and 
glory of the deliverance of tlie Holy Land ; and 
when tlie pope a-comlcd a lofty scaObld in the 
m.irket-pl.ice ot CiiHiii.nt, }ii> ehvjuence was 
siildte-'^il to a vv,.!i.;.)\pajed .and imjiatijnt 
audic’Ke. Hi, ti pic-, v.cie olivloii-.. Id-, exl-ort- 
atiun vva-s Veil. '..t-i t, 1 i c^s ii.,. v Ir J.!c. The 

oiatti]- w.i- !' tci r.pt^ 1 1 V ;■ j sli.,ut in t'.o.. .i.’.l- 
vvlio, wif'i Oil. vi'u j, c’ld iU lu-flt i-ln m, 

excl.um.il .d III, ••(...,! vii'sit, G d w iil- it. ' 
“It i- iu,ki.d tb^ wid i,f God,” uplied t' o 
pope; ‘-and hr this r.. .i-,!..! le v.oi.!, the i::- 
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“ spir.ition sitie’y of the Holy Spirit, he for 
“ ever adopted is \< ur cry of battle, to aniioate 
“ the tlevotiovi a'ld coinage of the champions of 
“ Cluht. His cro-.-. !•- the '-vmbol c»f viHir sal- 
vatiou ; vvear it, a red, a bloody ciO'.'., as an 
‘‘external maik, on your biea'-ts or shoulders, 
“ as a pkdge of your sacred and irrevocable en- 
“ gagemciit.'’ The proposal was joyfully ac- 
cepted ; great numbers, lioth of the clergy and 
laity, impressed on their garments the sign of 
tlie cross, and solicited the pope to march at 
their head. Tills dangerous honour was de- 
clined !>y the more prudent successor of Gregorv, 
who alleged the schism of the church, and the 
duties of his pa‘toral office, recommending to 
tlie faithful, who were di'-qualificd by sex or 
profession, by age or inrirmity, to aid, with their 
prayers and alms, the personal serv ice of their 
robust brelliren. The name and powers of his 
legate he devolved on Adheniar bishop of Puy, 
tlie first who had received the cro‘-s at his hands. 
Tlie foiemost of the temporal chiefs was Ray- 
mond count of Thouhiuse, whose amliassaclors 
in tlie council excused the absence, and pledged 
the honour, of their master. After the confession 
and absolution of their sins, the champions of the 
cross were dismissed with a superfluous admo- 
nition to invite their countrymen and friends ; 
and tlieir departure for the Holy Land was fixed 
to the festiv<il of the Assumption, the fifteenth of 
August, of tlie ensuing ycar.^^^ 

So familiar, and as it were so natu- ju-ticeof 
ral to man. is the practice of violence, 
that our indulgence allows the slightest provo- 
cation, the most disputable right, as a sufficient 
ground of national hostility. But the name and 
nature of an /to/// tear demands a more rigorous 
scrutiny ; nor c<m we hastily believe, that the 
servants of the Prince of Peace would unshcath 
the sword of destruction, unless the motive were 
pure, the quarrel legitimate, and the necessity 
inevitable. The policy of an action maybe de- 
tennined fiom the tardy lessons of experience; 
Imt, before vvo act. our conscience should be 
saii-Ii.-d of the ju-tice and propriety of our en- 
teipii-e. In tlie *gc of the irir-adcs, the Cliri«- 
ti ■>-, I itli <'f t' -.- 1. i-t and AVtsf, vieic jiersnadcd 
!,f rbeir L v.f.-!'...-- and nuiit; their aiguinents 
.t»*c cloiik-l by tilt, pcipetual abu-.e ('f Sciipture 
c. d rl.ero'ic; list th^y si cm to insist on the 
.:ght cf natural and icligioas defence, their pe- 
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( vJi 'r tlik' to t’l'j Tkily T.ain', o7i<| iln* 

«,i fhi'ir ;,n<! 3/aij(iinL’t.>n J. 'i ho 

li’jlit of ji »k’kucL* may fairly ir.cIiKie j'lir 
oi\il ami allik’s : it do* onds <»ii the 

oxistuncc of danyor: and that d.m^or must be 
e''tirnaled l.'v the tv\ofiild consitloration of the 
malice, and iho po\-. cr, of oi«r enemies. A per- 
iiicit.»iis tenet luis lieeii imiuitcd ttj the iM.tliomet- 
ans, the duty of e’Nrj > iir^ all oilier religions 
by tlie sword, d'hi-s charire of ignorance anti 
liiaotry is refuted I'y tJie Koran, by the history 
of tile iMiisuIman comjuerors, and l»y their public 
and legal toleration of tlie Chiistiaii v. orship. 
l>ut it cannot be ikried, that the Oiientai 
churches aio liepre'-scd under their iioii yoke; 
that, in ]teace aiiil war, they asseit a tlieiue and 
indefeasible cLiim of universal empii e ; anel th' it, 
in their oiiliodox ciee-d, the' uubeJn-ving na*^ioiis 
aie continually tLreatv.ned witli the k)'.> of re- 
ligion or libel ty. In the ek\onth ceiituiy. the 
victoiious arms of tlie Tuiks pusenteel a ie<d 
and urgent appeeheosjon t>f ti.cse lo-ses. They 
li.ad '■UiMlued, in less than ihiity yoais, the king 
(loins of Asia, as jar as JeiU'..km and tiie Hel- 
lesjjont; and tlie Greek empire teitteud on the 
verge of destruction. I’esidcs an honest sym- 
pathy foi their biethren, the Latins had a right 
and inteiest in tlie suj poit of Constantinoj le, 
the most impoitant Isinier eif the West ; and the 
l)ri^ilege of defence must reach to pi event, as 
well as to repel, an impending assault. ]>ut this 
salutary purpose might have been aecomplisJud 
by a moderate succour; and I'ur calnuT reasen 
must disclaim tlie innumei. Me hosts and renu/le’ 
('jieintioT’s, \‘,lilelt o \ >.1 w Ij, I r ed A-ia am! depo- 
l-'d itetl Luiope. IL Ihd. ' ':*o emdd add i.o- 
(hing to the sti\n.„tli or s,,k:\ of the Latins; 
iind fili.i'.nl UK’]' l e ( uukl ] i-lend to justify tife 
n-iM^ue't of tlu.t i(i>t..i't and n.niow ji’oviiue. 
The (.'luistiaus idhimed tliut t):eir imdictjable 
title to the pioiui'od land ha<l been sealed by tlie 
blood of their divine .Saviour • it was their right 
and duty to icscue tlnir inluiit/iue fioin the 
unjust possessois, who proi’aned Ids sejudcl.re, 
and oppiessetl the jiilgiiinage of Jus discijiks. 
Vainly would it be allegcil th.it tlie pie-emineiice 
of Jerusalem, and the santiity of Ikile-stinc, have 
been abolished with the IMos.iic law; that the 
God of the Christians is not a local deity, ami 
that the recovery of Iletldem or C'alvaiy, his 
cradle or his tomb, will not atone for the viola- 
tion of the moral precepts of the Oospik Such 
arguments glance a'ide from the iiadcn si idd 
of superstition ; and the religious miiid will not 
easily reiiiupiish its hold on the sacred giound 
of mystery and miracle. III. l5ut tlie holy 
wars which have been waged in cvciv clu. ate 
of ilie g!t;be, fioin Lgvpt to Livonia, ami fmni 
Peru to llindosfaii, nt]uire the si-p-poit of sr , k* 
more general and tiexihle teiut. It h.is been 
cdten supposed, and si-inetiuies aiiiiuied, that a 
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' (bibrence (f f^H'j:ion is .a worthy caii'c of ln's- 
t.hty; {},!t (bs»ina*^e un!<t liev ers may be sLti’i 
j or ^ulalued by the champions of the cross; and 
j tl It gi.ee i> the sole iountain of don.inion as 
i Well as </f ineivv. .Move four hiindicel veais 
' 1 eibre the first cius.a’e. tlie eastein caul western 
I piov inc,.s e-f tlie Jbamm tinpiie lijd heeu aci^uii ed 
! aliout the s ;ii,o tin-e, and in the same manner, 

I by the l,ai! ail.ins ( t C'crmany and Ar d ia. Time 
I and tieaties had kgitimateil the eoi’(|uest of tlie 
Chri'-tiun Pranks ; but in the eyes ot their suh- 
: jects and iicigliheui s. the IMaliometan piinces 
weTC still tyrants ami nsmpcis. viho, bythe amis 
of war or ivhelllwn, might lie hiwtidiy ehiven 
Loin their unlawful p(*sses.,ions. -i 

As tlie irar.i'.eTj. ot' the CJiiistians ^ ^ 

V'cic relaxed, their di-elpluie eif pe- n.i.as.rd 
nance -- was enituced ; and witii tlie ” 
nmh'plication of sins, the umedies were multi- 
plied. In the pitinitive cl meh, a voluniaiy and 
open conks' Ion p'lepaud the wi ik of atonement. 
In the is i.Iule ages, the 1 p* and pile-sts in- 
teiTogatefi the ciimiiu.I; ei;n’pel'ed him to ac- 
count for J.is thougiits, v.i Ilk, and actions; and 
prescribed t!ie teims of his uconi ibdtion with 
God. Put a«; this diseietionaiy power might 
alternately be abused by iiululgence and tyranny, 
a rule of djsci))IIne was frainetl, to infonn and 
rt'gnhitc the spiritual judges. Tin’s mode of le- 
gislation was invented by tlie Giveks; tlieir 
J yy/itcoftah wcie fian-lated, e'r imitated, in tlio 
Latin ebiMc!i ; aiui. it. the t.me oi Cluirkmagne, 
the clergy of even (lit cese vveie piovided witii 
a co.le. wlicii ti.e-y ]>iudv.utly concealed fiein 
the ktiowk.Mv of tl.e vui.ar. In tl n dan'/eious 
est.ii ate of erime- Mid ] uiiisiimiUTs, e.iili case 
was s* j-posi,d, e.uli ihre'et ee wa- len'ajknk ly- 
tlie eNpenei'.ee ea* ]Kr ..tiatii n of the* in**!.ks; 
some sins rue e luuueiatv u wl'ivh iiumceiice could 
not have suspe«.t..d, and oiLms which reasim 
c.innot lielicve; anil the moie ('nllnary tfKnces 
of fornle'ation and ailnheiy. of peijiny and sacri- 
lege*. of r.-puie and nutidti*, weie expiated hv’ a 
penance, which, nccouling to the various cir- 
cumstances, v\r.j> piolonged from forty days to 
seven years. Dining this term of inortitication, 
the patientwas healed, the cniniii<d was absolved, 
by a salutary regimen of fasts and prayers : tlie 
disorder of his dre-ss was expressive of grief ami 
remorse; and he humbly abstained from all the 
business and pleasure of social life. Put tl.e 
rigid execution of these laws would have lie- 
populated the palace, the camp, and the city; 
the harbaiiai's of the West believed and tiem- 
bled ; but nature olteii le be Ik il against priueijile ; 
and the iirngisuate libi'Uieii without etleet to 
enforce tlie juiisdicdaii of tlie priist. A literal 
at(om|li hiiniit ol peia-uee was juileed inipir.c- 
tieable; the guilt (.t adultery was multiplied bv 
tl.ulv' lepetitioii ; that of lioinicidc* might 
the iiiassYacre of a whole pec'ple; e.,eh act wg> 
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separately mimbcrcJ ; nnd, in those times of 
anarchy and \ice, a modest sinner might easily 
incur a dei)t of three Imndred years. Ilis in- 
solvency relieved by a commutation, or 

iadulgoiLC : a year of penance as api)recia(ed 
at twenty-six sohdi of silver, about four pounds 
sterling, for the rich: at three soliJi, or nine 
shillings, for the indigent ; and these alms ere 
soon appropriated to the use ot the churcJi, 
which derived, from the redemption of sins, an 
inexhaustible source of opulence and dominion. 
A debt of three hundred years, or t%\elve hun- 
dred pounds, was enough to impo\erish a plen- 
tiful fortune; tlie scarcity of gold and silver was 
supplied by tlie alienation of land ; and the 
princely donations of Pepin and Charlemagne 
are expressly given for the remedy of their soul. 
It is a maxim of the civil law, that whosoever 
cannot pay with his purse, must pay with his 
body ; and the practice of flagellation was 
adopted by the monks, a cheap, though ])ainrul, 
equivalent. By a fantastic arithmetic, a year of 
penance was taxed at three thousand lashes; 2? 
and such was the skill and patience of a fimous 
hermit, St. Dominic of the Iron Cuirass, that 
in six days he could dischaige an entire century, 
by a vvhippiug of throe hundred thousand stripes. 
His example was followed bj many penitents of 
both sexes; and, as a vicarious sacriKce was ac- 
cepted, a sturdy disciplinarian might expiate on 
his own back the sins of his benefactors.-* Tliese 
compensations of tlie purse and tiie person intro- 
duced, in the eleventh centurx*, a more honourable 
mode of satisfaction. I’he merit of military 
service against the Saracens of Africa and Spain 
had been allowed by the predeces'.ors of Urban 
the Second. In the council of Clermont, that 
pope proclaimed a plenary indulgence to tho:^e 
who should enlist under the banner of the cross; 
the absolution of aZ/ their sins, and a full receipt 
for all that in'gbt be due of canonical penance. -’^ 
The cold phihisophy of modern times is in- 
c.ipalde of feeling the impre‘'sion tliat waj» made 
on a sinful and faintic woild. At the voice of 
their pa-stor, the robber, the incendiary, the lio- 
micide, aro^e hy tliou'-and'. to ledeein tlieir ‘•ouls. 
by repeating on the infidels the same deeds 
which they fiad exercised ag.iinst their Christian 
brethren; and the terms of atonement w^re 
eagerly embraced by ofleiulers of eveiv rank and 
denomination. Noi^e were pure; none were 
exempt from t)ie guilt and p, ualtv of -in ; and 
tlioso who were tiie hast .inie liable to tbe justice 
of God and the cluirch, wtre the I'cst entitled 
to tiic temporal ami eternal recompence of their 
pious courage. If they fLil, tfie spirit of the 
Latin clergy did not hesitate to ad(*rn their t<*mb 
with the crovMi of marf^ rdt>in ; and should 
they survive, they couhl expect without im- 
patience the delay and increase of their heavenly 

^14 TUI the xiith centiiis , we mav HujiporT the r'.'-ir arroiml «»f xji 
dfriitrti, nr nen.'e, in th- sol.'nf. nr >hi>ljni:: md xx to the 

pniitul weiaht of ilver, -lUjiit tiv tmiir.d «.f.Tiini;. «hjr monev is 
diminished to a third, and the French to a fittath, ot thi^ prinutive 
stanriird. 

2'* K.ich centti-y of la.-hes was sanctified with the rec«tal of a jxutlm ; 
and the si hole Fs t'ter, with the aLcnmji.sniinent jf 15^ <•*> atripv^,was 
equivalent to nve \eirs. 

‘ify The Life anti Achievements of St. D-rmini'r Ltirn ati.i was com- 
posed by hw friend and atinnrer. re»i r Omu -n’l- s,,,, Ui-t. 

Eocles. tom. vai. p. If imnui-, A. I). Irijt , 7 , »ho .,|i- 

wn-es from THmiianus, how t >. hi k- it k-. os. n imoi.jj tube. <»* quality 
UubbmiS ipmerm), tin* eipiatiuu i|<ur^tn,rii ^ciiuai was grown. 


reward. Tlicy offered their Idood to tlie Son of 
God, who had laid down liis life for their salva- 
tion ; they took up the cross, and entered with 
confiflence info the way of tlie Lord. His pro- 
vidence would watch over their safety; perhaps 
his visible and miraculous power would smooth 
the diflicuUies of their holy enterprise. The 
cloud and pillar of Jehovah had marched before 
the Israelites into the promised land. Might 
not the Christians more reasonably hope that the 
rivers would open for their passage; that the 
walls of the strongest cities would fall at the 
sound of their trumpets ; and that the sun 
would be arrested in his mid-career, to allow 
them time for the destruction of the infidels ? 

Of the chiefs and sohliers who Temporal and 
marched to the holy sepulchre, I camai motives, 
will dare to affirm, that all were prompted by 
the spirit of enthusiasm ; the belief of merit, the 
hope of reward, and the assurance of divine aid. 
But I am equally persuaded, that in ?)mny it was 
not the sole, that in some it was not the leading, 
principle of action. The use and abuse of religion 
are feeble to stem, they are strong and irresis- 
tible to impel, the stream of national manners. 
Against the private wars of the liarbariaiis, tlieir 
bloody tournaments, licentious loves, and juJi- 
cial duels, the popes and synods might ineffec- 
tually thunder. It is a more easy task to 
provoke the metapliyrical disputes of the Greeks, 
to drive into the cloister the victims of anarchy 
or despotism, to sanctify the patience of slaves 
and cowards, or to assume the merit of the hu- 
manity and benevolence of modern Christians, 
War and exercise were the reigning passions of 
the Franks or Latins ; they were enjoined, as a 
penance, to gratify those passions, to vi'-it dis- 
tant lands, and to draw their swords against the 
nations of the East. Their victory, or even 
their attempt, would immortalise the names of 
the intrepiii heroes of the cross; and the purest 
piety could not be insensible to the most 
splendid prospect of military glory. In the 
petty quairels of Europe, they shed the blood of 
their friends and coiintrymen, for the acquisition 
perhaps of a castle or a village, TIk v could 
march witli alacritv against the distant and hos- 
tile nations who were dt‘Vv>ted to their arms; 
their fancy already grasped the golden sceptres 
of Asia; ami the conquest of Apulia and Sicily 
hy the Nonnans might exalt to royalty tiie hopes 
ot' the most private adveiitiirtr. Christendom, 
lu her rudest state, must have yielded to the 
climate an<l cultivation of the Mahometan coun- 
tries ; and their natural and arrificial wealth bail 
been magnified by the tales of pilgrims, and the 
gifts of an imperfect commerce. I'he vulgar, both 
tile great and small, were taught to believe every 
wonder, of lands flowing with milk and honey, 
of mines and treasures, of gold and diamonds, 

27 At a quarter, or pv-en half a rial a la'h, Sanrho P.inra wa.<! a 
rheajHfT, {xn. ib|. nnt a iiu-re workman. 1 reineniU'f 

m Cere I ' - I‘~' - - 16—29 ) a rery lively 

jiK tlire .if 

2S Oxuci honoris vel pecum.'E 

ai?iT{'..ne, ' -.alem profeitus fuent. 

Iter ilhid pro onini p«pn;tpntia reputemr. Canon. Cuncil. ('liri>- 
nmnt m p S2'k <,i.il«rt 'tvies it novum salutis genua ip- 471. )> 
an,i I-, almost pi ilo-ophio U on the solmeot. 

'•> suih .It V.ist was the bel-ef of tl'C cnisad.Ts, and such h the 
uimuTm ..e'e <if Uie historiin, Espni <lfs rriiwules, tom m p. 477 0 
l.iit the jfriverfor the ot ih. ir souta is inconoiatent m owhoiio* 

theulogj with uie uikHts i/f ui..r>..riivjiu. 
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of palaces of marble and jasper, and of odori- 
ierous oi()\es of cinnamon and frankincense. In 
this cartlily i)aradise, each naiiior depended on 
Ills sword to cai\e a plenteous and honourable 
estal>lisliinent, ^vhich lie measured only by the 
extent of his wishes. Their vassals and soldiers 
tiusted their foi tunes to God and their master ; 
the Spoils of a Turkish emir might enrich the 
meanest foUuv\er of the camp; and the #la\our 
of the wines, tlie beauty of the Grecian vvomen,^^ 
v\ere temptations more adapted to the nature, 
than to the profes'?ion, of the champions of the 
cross. The Io\e of freedom was a powerful in- 
citement to the multitudes who were oppres-*ed 
by feudal or ecclesiastical tyranny. Under this 
holy sign, the peasants and burghers, who were 
attached to the servitude of the glebe, might 
escape from an haughty lord, and transplant tliein- 
selves and their families to a land of libtity. 
Tlie monk iniglit release himself from the disci- 
pline of his coineiit : the debtor might suspend 
the accumulation of usury, and the puisuit of 
his creditors; and outlaws and malefactors of 
every cast might continue to brave the laws and 
elude the punislimeut of their crimes.3- 
infhienceof These motivos were potent and 
example. numoroiis : when we have singly 
computed their weight on the mind of each 
individual, we must luld the infinite series, the 
multiplying powers of example and fashion. 
The first proselytes became tiie warmest and 
most effectual mi.s.sionaries of tiie cross : among 
their friends and countrymen they pivached the 
duty, the merit, and tlie rcconipence, of tlkir 
holy vow; and the mo-'t reluctant hearers were 
insensibly drawn witliin the wlurl[)ool of per- | 
sua'>ion aiidauthurity. The martial souths weie 
filed by tlie reproiuh i)r su*i[i!cion of cowaiiUce; 
tile opportunity of sisiihig with an army the se- 
pulchre of Chii'.t, was embraced by tlie old and 
infirm, by woiimn and cl.ihlien, who comnlted 
r.ithei their Zeal than thu'i stungfli; and tlw’sc 
who in the eseniiig haddtiidvd the folly of tlieir 
coiiipanioiis, were the mo-»t eager, the eijsuing 
day, to tieadiii their fuotNtepN. Tiic ignorance, 
which magnified theliope'*, diminisIjL’d tlic perils, 
of the enterprise. Since the Turkidi conquest, 
the paths of pilgrimage were obliterated; the i 
chiefs themselves bad an iiuperftct notion of the | 
length of the way and the state of their ene- 
mies ; and such was the stupidity of the people, 
that, at the sight of the first city or castle 
beyond the limits of their knowledge, tliev were 
leadv to ask whether that was not the Jlj ii'.alem, 
the term and object of their labours. the 

more pnulent of the cTu^avicrs, who were r.ot 
siue that they should be fed from heaven vvitli a 
shower of quails or manna, ptoviiied ll^^.m^elv^.s 
with those precious metals, which, in eveiy 
country, are the representatives of every coni- 


VO The wne hop®* were dUplayed in the ictten; nf the aii%entiirtTS 
ad aimiiandis. niu m Francia reMikrant Hiu;h de Keit*-.'® t uuld 
hoast, that his share amounted to one al.hey nid ten cattle*., of the 
yearh value of 1 Ven markv, ajid th.at be '.houiil anjuire a« hundred 
castle^ l'\ the > of.ijue'i of Mepno Ui. .h«.rt, p *>1. i 

•■>1 in his eenuine or iii tif.* i.-. l.'-t r to the <i/..j>t of FJander., 
Al.'xiiH n.jiu'les «ith i-he tliui,'t.r ot th.- <.’'ur. h, and tie n.iiC' of 
'.amts, the aun et ar^..i!n anior. an I put. h. irtniuni-n f.i n.i*.,mini 
p. , a^ It. s sv, the n di^'iianKiiuOert, the Greek wenieii 
'‘ere hand^on•itr than (h.>g- of hruu'e. 

."2 See the privileges ot the<’rj« fn^cdom from dtht, uwirs, 

I’Mury, , 1 ’cular lu^tae, .\c. Thepofewa* their ..uaiii.au 

tDucaiute, tom- ii p. oM, . 

33 Ouibert (p. 4sl.} poinu ui U'wijf culoun ibis gca>.ral etuoU-it.. 


1 modity. To defray, according to their rank, 
the expenses of the roatl, princes alienated their 
provinces, i.ol)Ies their lands and castles, peasants 
their cattle and the iiisti uments of husbandry. 
The value of pioperty was depreciated by tlie 
eager competition of multitudes ; while the price 
of arms and hoises was raised to an e.vorbitant 
height by tlie wants and impatience of the 
buyers.^-* Those who remained at home, with 
sense and money, weie eniiched by the epidemi- 
cal disease: the si>vercigns acquired at a cheap 
rate the domains of thcii vassals ; and the eccle- 
siastical purchasers completed the payment by 
the assurance of their prayers. The cross, w Inch 
was commonly sewed on the garment, in cloth 
or silk, was inscribed by some zealots on their 
skin; an hot iron, or indelible liquor, was ap- 
plied to perpetuate the mai k ; and a crafty monk, 
who showed the miraculous impression on his 
bieast, was repaid with the popular veneration 
and the richest benefices of Falestine.'^'* 

The fifteenth of August had been repnrtureof 
fixed in the council of Clermont for 
the departure of the pilizrinis : but w*?’ 

, / . - ‘ , Marih,Ma>, 

the day was anticipated by the &i.. 
tJioughtless and needy crowd of plebeians ; and 
I shall briefly despatch the calamities which they 
inflicted and suftered, before I enter on the more 
serious and successful entcq)rise of the chiefs. 
Early in the. spring, from tlie confines of France 
and Lorraine, above sixty thousand of the popu- 
lace of both sexis flocked round the first mis- 
sionary of the crusade, and pressed him with 
clamorous importunity to lead them to the holy 
sepulchre. The hermit, assuming the character, 
witiiout the talents or amlunity, of a general, 
impelled or obeyed tlic fuiwaid iinpul.se of liis 
votaiies along the lianks of the Rhine and Da- 
nube. I'l.iir w, aits and numbei s ••oon compelled 
them to sepaiate, and lus laiitenant, W.iher the 
IVnnvlc'.s. a valiant, though needy, soldier, con- 
ducted a vanguuid of ])ilgrims whose condition 
may be dttenuineil fiom the proportion of eight 
boisenion to fifteen thousand foot, llic example 
and footsteps of Peter were closely pursueil by 
another fanatic, the monk Godescal, whose ser- 
mons had swej)t away fifteen or twenty tliou- 
sand peasants fiom the villages of Germany. 
Their rear was again pressed by an herd of two 
hundred thousand, the most stupid and savage 
refuse of the people, vvho mingled with their 
devotion a brutal licence of rapine, prostitution, 
and drunkenness. Some counts and genlknjen, 
at the lie. id of three thousand horse, atteiideti the 
im)ti<»ns of the nuiltitiide to ])ai take in the spoil ; 
but their geaiume hcuhrs (mav we cieiiit such 
follv?) vvt'ie a goose and a who were car- 

ried in the front, and to uluan these vvortliy 
Christians ascribed an infusion of the <livine 
spirit."^ Of these, and of other bands of en- 


ireniiH enmi^h to fi'cl 
1 ». 




3 on»» of the few contempOTSrie'. who hail _ 
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t!ie fir'.t and mo^t ca-^y warfare was 
agaiu'^t the Jeu^. tiie nuirderer''. of the Son of 
God. In tile trading cdties of tiie IMoselle 
and the lihliie tlieir colonies were numerous 
and rich; and tluy enjoyed, under the pro- 
tection of the eii'[)eior and the bishops, the 
free exercise of tlieir religion , At \erdun, 
Treves, Ment/, Spires, A\'orms, many tlioiisanils 
of that unhappy people were jiillagcd and m.i— 
sacred : nor had they felt a moie bloody 

stroke since the })crsecutiou of H idrian. A 
remnant was s:i\ed l)y the fmnness ot their 
bishops, who accepted a feigned aovi transient 
conversion; hut tlie more uii'-tinate Jews op- 
po-.ed their fanaticGm to the finatici-'m ot tlie 
Chi i-^tiaU'', bcinlcadued then houses, and j)reci- 
pitatiog thL!n^el\es, tlieir families, and their 
wealth, into the livers or the dames, di^ap- 
poliued the malice, or at lea^t the avarice, of 
their implacable foes. 

Thect-ss-uc- Between the fjontiers of Austila 
tiuinn Huu^-arv and the seat of the Bwantiao 

aiul A* , , , * 

A.u. lu'jr*. monarchy, tiie ctus.idci's were com- 
pelled to traverse an ii.terval of six hundred, 
mile-; tiie wild and d>.soT'^^, {.f, cf Hun- 

gary and iudgMiia. ’i he -oil is .j i.illid. i.o.d 
iiiteiM'Cted with livers; bat it wa- then tN'vered 
with mora.ssi.s and foic'^ts, whix.h spiead to a 
boundless extent, vvhenever man h .s cca-od to 
exercise bis dominion over the caith. Both 
nations had imbibed the riullnicnts of Cliris- 
tianity ; the Hungailaiis were ruled by their 
native princes; the Bulgarians by a lieutenant 
of the Greek tunperor ; but, on the slightest 
provocation, their ferocious nature was re- 
kindled, and amide provocation was alforded 
by the disorders of tlie tirst ptigiiins. Agri- 
culture must have been unskilful and languid 
among a people, whose cities were l>uilt of 
reeds and timber, wliich were deserted in the 
summer season for the tents of hunters and 
shepherds. A scanty supply of provisions was 
ludtlv <lc.manded, ffrci’.ily xciz;.d, and gieedily 
con-uiiud; and on fist (juairel, the cru- 
sailer- give a loo-e to indi .•n.iii'on and revenge. 
But fluir igm'rincc of ti‘e countiv, of war, 
aiul of di-j.'ipli'U’, expovLd them to evt.ry sh<ue. 
The Greek pr.cfect of Bulgaiia tounnaiideil a 
regular fence; at fh.- trnmj>t.t of the Hunga- 
rian king, ttie eiulith or the tt-ulu of iji«, ninti.d 
sulij^ct-. their liovv- and mountid oii h«>i-.e- 

b ick ; tluir policy v\.is io'-uli* u., .n-d tlnii re- 
t.iiialion on tlic-e plt>a> ri-h. wa- u.ii..L.itIug 
and hUnxiv.’' Ahoat a tiiii,! t>f llte naketl 
fugitives, and t!ie hermit i’eter wa-> of the 
nuinlier, e-'Caijed to the Tor.ud.m mountains ; 
and the emperor, who t>. the i>ilgiiniage 

and succour tif tiie Latin-, conducted tiiem by 

It- of Tu I ' - ,11 : fh«’ a -to 'f hi- .h %vi-h bit^J.nn 

h , ;i,t i'iii’. ‘-’.,1 ; 111 ’ » V '■'ll,' .>1 ,1 f V i» 

n n? — n>. i IT !!>- r In i-\ •\ >>-, 111, A. D. 

1 "I t.ri s lull rt, ' .>.i,>i .1" n !"• ' ’IT' r - 

•7 Ih,.. in L-.T ^ m 1 ... n., t .i; . - x tho T.n-, wh . h u.-,* 

r.' At 1 1< t ...i I.I., n- Ill It .1- ft i-t , . , 'l-‘t -r n.i- 

I' 'd (K’li-t. f. Ill I p • ii[ni.»m-h - t.ie « 'rj. ‘til ir.itiV'., 

p .11 -lint p. r-.., P‘ uh .fi a ' I. I" '1 m tr;ii.i.lii' a 1 ne i.o..:ru} 

d'.. tTipe ha,l pre ii htil 1 > i n' n.n'’k 

"S “-ee thf I .'T'-L...; ' i.-\ - r p'l s - t Hi.itj- r in C tho if Fri- 

mUb;,*!!, I. a r. 51 in Murat, in, S, rijn. Keruin ItaliLaruui, t. >ii. \i. 
p piifj.v. 

The old IfuncArinri:, w.ihout e'\reY.»ina T‘ir-'t7in'. ire ill n- 
forened of the tirit ,ru-a<U, M [ .,h the:; u'v.nie m a 'in,:',. 


secure and easy journeys to Constantinople, and 
advised them to await the arrival of their bre- 
thren. For a while they remembered their 
faults and lo-'-cs ; but no sooner were they re- 
vived by the hospitable eateilainnieiit, than their 
venom was again inti, lined; they stung their 
! Ixeiiefactor, aiul neither gaideiis, nor palaces, 
nor churche-, were safe from their depredations. 
For his own safety, Alexius allured them to 
pass over to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus; 
but their blind nnpetuo-iry soon urged them to 
deseTt the station wiiicii he had as-iigned, and to 
j rush heatllong against the Turks, vv ho occupied 
! the road of JerusaLm. Tiie limnit, conscious 
i of his shame, had withurawii from the camp to 
I Constantinople ; and his lieutenant, Walter the 
I Pcmivlc'-s, who was vvoithy of a better com- 
I mand, attempted without success to introduce 
some ortler and prudence among the lioul of 
savages. They separated in quest of prey, and 
themselves fell an ea-y prey to the arts of the 
sultan. By a rumour that their foiemost com- 
panions wore nh)tijig in the spods of his capital, 
i SoUman tempted the main hotly to descend into 

■ tlie pi. tin of Nice; they were overwhelmed by 
the Tinki-h .irro'v^; ant! a pyramid of bones 
iidoniicd tlicir coinpanixins of tlie place of their 
defeat. Of tl'.e hr-'t crtis.iders, tlirec bundled 
thousand h<id already peri died, befoie a single 

; city was re-cimd from the infi !el-, before tlieir 
' graver and moio noble brethren had completed 
tile* preparations of their enterprise 

None of the great soveredgns of - 

Europe embarked their persons in ti.x't,r»tcru- 
i tlic first crusade. The emperor 
; Henry the Fomili was not disposed to obey 
I tlie summons of tlie pope; Philip the Fiist of 
i France was occupied by Ids pleasures ; William 
Rufus of England by a recent conquest : the 
j kings of Sptiin were engaged in a domestic war 
1 against the Moors ; and the northern monarchs 
; of Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, 

I were yet strangers to the passions and interests 
I of tlio South. The icligious aidour was more 
' strmiglv felt by the piinccs of the second order, 

: who held an imjiOrtant phice in the feudal 
sv-iteui. Their situation will naturally cast under 
four <li"tinct hx^ads the leview of their names 
and cliaracters ; hut I m.'.y escape some need- 
less repetition, by observing at once, that cou- 
rage and the exercise ofaxins are the common 
attribute of these Christian adven- j r,.Kifre> nf 
turer . I. The first rank both in u. uiiion. 
war .md council is justly due to Godfrey of 
Bouillon ; and happy would it have been for 
the ciiisadcrs, if they had trusted themselves to 
, the sole conduct of tluit accomplished hero, a 
woithy rcpresoiitative of Charlemagne, from 

' I'Usr hkf rur-U. ^rn orV n-i. ’c t r WTiters of Frnnrp ; I lit be 
xvith l.s »1 .I’t'K'o it.«- xi.uii’t rxi.d i.i-dom i£ 0 .n:r.i|'li>. 
t ■' / .luin r. . i. C- •■'x t/ i.Vi i 7t'i ' x . /'”‘* 

If., H.'...-, s,.,!-. f„»',/i, I.i-l!, i; .. Oiinr, 

i,r /.«««/ ur^S (ite K.^'sbu- lliii.^ari.f, tom- iii. p- 19 

j.i '• P<i X r i.ninxra (A'ox-x-, 1 t. p. 'i'*7 ) tX enh.-s thi- «')• 

a-v a Iii .ll.xt'.tn Iii- v^v <a. ►Ja-.,, - iro. .if.jViiyuJT trof. fn 

tls «-f Xi<*\ 'Uch -atre u-ed bx the tranJts theiiiaeUca ao 

. n. i-t-n:- ■ r , VI I'l 

■ fl s,~. n. to* '.ixd tnhio .At f.sxt of nett pmc. 

. 1 2 T p luthi.r lit tl e F->pnt de- < roi- idt- has doubted, nnd nixp .t 

' I V.' 'i -' 1 1 11 » iris.iflo ’id tn^.. dt. tth lit prince '-x.eiioi 'x ,th 

' 1 i* < r IV.Ktni Di le-, ■vl.u -..A- r-it -ni hv -iiU.in s,.i.,nan m < a;;' .v- 
. d ua, but *h« i'iii *ives m thi poem et TaiiO aoiii. iv. p Hi— H 
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whom he was descenckJ iu tlie female line. 
His father was of the iiohle race of the counts 
of Roulo;Tnc: Brabant, the lower province of 
Lorraine, was the inheritance of his mother ; 
and !)y tlic emperor’s bounty, he was liimself 
invested with that ducal title, wliich lias been 
improperly transferred to his lordship of Bouil- 
lon in the Ardennes. In the ser\-ice of 
Henry the Fourth, he bore the great standard 
of the empire, and pierced with his lance tlie 
breast of Rodolph, the rebel king ; Godfrey 
was the first who ascended the walls of Rome ; 
and his sickness, his vow, perhaps his remorse 
for bearing arms against the pope, confirmed 
an early resolution of visiting the holy sepul- 
chre, not as a pilgrim, but a deliverer. His 
valour was matured by prudence and mode- 
ration ; his piety, though blind, was sincere ; 
and in the tumult of a camp, he practised tlie 
real and fictitious virtues of a convent. Supe- 
rior to the private factions of tlie chiefs, he 
reser\cd his enmity for the enemies of Christ; 
and though he gained a kingdom by the at- 
tempt, his pure and disinterested 2eal was 
acknowledged by Ids rivals. Godfrey of Bouil- 
loii't’ was accompanied by his two brothers, by 
Eustace the elder, w-ho had succeeded to the 
county of Boulogne, and by the younger, 
Baldwin, a character of more ambiguous virtue. 
The duke of Lorraine was alike celebrated on 
either side of the Rhine : from his birth and 
education, he w-as equally conversant with the 
French and Teutonic languages : the barons of 
France, Germany, and Lorraine, assembled their 
vassals ; and tiie confederate force that marched 
under his banner was composed of fourscore 
thousand foot and about ten thousand horse. 

4V The fraijments of the kiocdotn* of f.oth'innci;'* or I.omuie, 
hroKjn iiitn the two dtu hus, ot the and --f the Uiuk : 

the fir^t ha> nre'crMil if' n inn., « Inch m the Utn-r been dian^'l 
into that of Brabant (VaU.? Noti' fiaif • 

■ ' *■« T' ' r l-y the Al)l*e lie lonrtienif, 

t' . ■ 54. L'j.’if.t, p»rt ji V 17, 

. Godfrey sold i>r pawntd BuujUofi 

•43 See fh. family character of Givlfrey. in Wiil.am of Tyre. 1 is. 
c 5— S. , his preTiou^ des.cn, in Gmbcn (p iS5 ) ; hts »ckne^s aud 
TOW, m Bernard. Tbesaur. (c. 7S.). 


II. In the parliament that was 

1,1 - 1 , • , fl- Hu?b of 

held at Pans, in the kings pre- wm. lu 
sence, about two months after the 
council of Clermont, Hugh, count 
of Vermaiidois, w as the most con- J'fei-hen of 

. 1 • 1 Chartres, A.C. 

spicuous or the princes wlio as- 
sumed tlie CFOS',. But the appellation of the 
Great was applied, not so much to his merit or 
possessions (though neither were contemptible;, 
as to the royal birth of the br^ither of the king of 
France.’*t> Robert, duke of Normandy, was tlie 
eldest son of Wilham the Conqueror ; but on 
his father’s death he was depiived of the king- 
dom of England, by his own indolence and the 
activity of his brother Rufus. The birth of 
Robert was degraded by an excessive levity and 
easiness of temper : his cheerfulness seduced 
liiin to the indulgence of pleasure ; his profuse 
liberality impoverished the prince and people; 
his iiuliscriiiiinate clemency multiplied the num- 
ber of olfenders ; and the amiable qualities of a 
private man became the essential defects of a 
sowreign. For the trifling sum of ten thousand 
marks, he mortgaged Normandy during his 
absence to the English usurper ;•*“ but his en- 
gagement and behaviour in the holy war, an- 
nounced in Robert a reformation of manners, 
and restored him in some degree to the public 
esteem. Another Robert was count of Flanders, 
a royal province, which, in this century, gave 
three queens to the thrones of France, England, 
and Denmark: he was surnamed the Sword 
and Lance of the Christians ; but in the ex- 
ploits of a soldier, he sometimes forgot the 
duties of a general. Stephen, count of Chartres, 
of Blois, and of Troyes, was one of the richest 
princes of the ago ; and the number of his 

4"> Anna Coirntin.v suppo thvf ITu»:h ^rninl nf his nrhiiitr, 
rir> e,, r,ud p'jw«r \ i' ■ Ue fi'i I t.'t .\rncti aj’i'ear ti.ore 
tipino^. -I . bill an «■ r,-, wh'« '-.ven 1 ui'cr* il xi-aiN nL’o m ?' t ir .'lU 
m II. e pa’ i< . ot ' . '.•t.ii.uiiup aiit'U tlK jikkiU dignity ot tht Ca- 


m. it ,vi' tht lUu'iiN fur one l.iir.uredth p rt of the pre- 

bcnt 'eir'y rtvoim*-. r**i thi usa"d marks may be eijua' to five 
liurdnd thousand li'fi', utui Norniardy annually vields fifty-seven 

n. il i.'ii' to (.le king (.Wcke;, .Vduimiatrduon dee Fmancea, tom. i. 
p- ). 


* To save time and space, I shall represent, in a short table, the particul.-ir references to the great events of the first cnisade. 



The 
CroT* d. 

The 

Chiefe. 

The Road 
to Consitan- 
tinople. 

Aleuus. 

Nice and 
Asia Alioor. 

Edeesa. 

1 Antioch. 

The Battle. 

The Holy 
Lance. 

ConnuE^t of j 
Jerus-lem. j 

I Ge^ta Fran- 
corurn 

p.l, 2. 

p. 2. 

p.2, 3. 

p.<,5. 

p. 5-7. 

- 

'p. 9-15. 

p. 15-22. 

p. 18-20. 

p. 26-,j9. 

11 Rohertus 
Monachus 

p. 33, 34. 

36. 

p. 36, 37. 

p. 57, 38, 

p 39-45. 

- 

'p. 45-55. 

j 

p. 56-66. 

p 61,62. 'p. 74-81. 

III. Baidneus 

p. 89. 


p. 91-93. 

p. 91-94. 

p- 94-101 

- 

'p. 101. in. 

p. 111-122. 

p. 116-119. 

p. 130-138. 

IV R.aiintin- 
du'dvs Agiles 

- 


P 139, 140 

p. 140,111 

p. 142. 

- 

,p 142-149. 

p. 113-155. 

p. 1 \o. 1 32 
156. 

p. 173-183. 

V. Aibertus 
Aqutinsu 

l.i. c.7-31. 


1. u c. 1-S. 

1, 11. c.9-19. 

i.ii c 20-43 

I lu c.1-4. 

I iu.r..3.39 

!. iv 9 li 

l.v. 15-22 

1 III c. 33- 

U. IV. 
1-26. 

1 I-., c. 7-56. 

1. IV. c. 43. 

!. ▼. c. 4 5, 46. 
!.ti. c. 1-5u. 

VI. Fulchcrius 
Camotansi, 

p. 3S1. 


p. “85, .3.S5. 

p 3.8R, 

p. SflZ-SbO. 

p. 389, 390. 

p. "90-392. 

i 

p. 392-39 5. 

p. 392. 

p. 396-400. 

VII Guibertus 

p 4S2. 485. 


p 4S5. 4S9 

p. 185-190. 

p 491-493. 
49b. 

p. 195, 497 

■p 498 505 

1 .M2. 

p •.12-.523. 

p. 520. 530. 

p. 523-537- 

VIII. Willel- 
muaTyrt'n.-as 

1.1. C.18-3G 

l.i. C.17. 

I. li c. 1-4. 
15. 7. 22. 

1. ii. c. 5-23. 

' iii.r 1-12 . 
Lit-c 13-23 

I. IV. c. 1-6. 

'l IV. 9. 21 
j 1. V 1.23 

I.Ti.c. 1-23. 

1 vi. c. 1 {. 

I. vij. r. 1-25. 

1 'm. c-l-'ij 

IX. Radulphiis 

Cadomtnsia 

- 

c. 1-3. 
15. 

c. 4-7. 17. 

lb, 19. 

c. 14-lfi, 
21-47. 

- 

Jc. 48-71. 

C 72 91. 

c. 100-169- 

c 111-138 

X. Bfrnardus 
Thtsaurarias 

c.-.ll. 


c. 11-20. 

c 11-20. 

c. 21-25. 

C.26. 

c. 27-33. 

0 39-52. 

C.45. 

c. 54-77- 


3 U 
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cattles has been compared to the three hundred 
and sixty-five day^; of the year. His mind was 
improved by literature; and in the council of 
til-' chief", tlie eloquent Stephen was chosen 
to di-cii tree the otiiee of their president. Tiiese 
four were tiie principal leaders of the French, 
the Nttrm.uis, aiid tne pil^rriins of the Biitish 
isles- but the list of the barons who were pos- 
sessed (if thiee or four tov\ns, would exceed, 
says a contcinpoiary, the catalogue of the Trojan 

iir Rvs ni IlL In the south of France, 

ot ihouiou-t. the cotninand was assumed by Ad- 
lieniar, bishop of Puy. tlie ])ope's legate, and by 
Kaymond, count ot St. (riles and Thoulonsc, 
who adileil the jirouder titles of <lul:e of Xar- 
bonne and jnai(|uis of Piovcnce. Tlie former 
was a respectable piclate, alike (|ualifie<l for this 
world and t'jc next. The latter was a veteran 
warrior, ho had fought against the Saracens 
of Spain, ana who consecrated hi-» declining 
age, not only to the deliverance, but to tlie per- 
petual service, of the holy "cpulchre. His ex- 
perience and riches ga\e him a strong ascendant 
in the Christian camp, whose distress be xvas 
often able, and sometimes willing, to relieve. 
But it was easier for him to extort the praise 
of the infidels, than to preserve the love of his 
subjects and associates. His eminent qualities 
were clouded by a temper, haughty, en\ious, 
and obstinate ; and, though lie resigned an 
ample patrimony, for the cause of God, his 
piety, in the public opinion, was not exempt 
from avarice aiul ambition, A mercantile, 
rather than a martial s]nrit, prevailed among his 
provincialsi'^^ a common name, wiiich included 
the natives of Auvergne and Languedoc,^- the 
vassals of the kingdom of Burgundy or Arles. 
From the adjacent frontier of Spain, he drew a 
band of hardy adventurers ; as he marched 
through Lombardy, a crowd of Italians flocked 
to his standard, and his united force consisted 
of one hundred thousand liorse and foot. If 
Raymond was the first to enlist and the last to 
depart, tlie cleLiy may lie excused by the great- 
ness of his prep.iration and the piomise of an 
IV. RiSemond c-v^Tla^tiiig fiTew ell. IW The name 

and I ail. red. of BuIleniOinl, the soil of itobel t 
Guiscanl, was alreaily famous by Ids ilouble 
victory over the Gieek empernr . but his fathei's 
will had rediiCcil him to the ju incipality of 
Tarentum, and the leinemiuv.nce id' his Eastern 
trophies, till he was aw Likened b\ llie niinour 
and passage of the French pilgrims. It is in 
the person*of this Nonnan chitf that we may 

IS Hi' or iTi-ii ’■ rft-r l”- « it” .« i’. -r i.l i - tl*f j i,m of 

n'l'ii III a U litn, , .1’ d '1 i"ted i.i tnt L-jira dtfsl rtusidt-., 

4 '- f mil- I'n.rn. tr i-n s. >i qi. i*. -ir d.- i-'o, 

fjiii- n.i.i.cr.t ' -i . rum M ni fui' . i-L.utn..n ixt.t.cf I , ,i 

(l-'tr tl'C liv«a .inu l-uii.rt, 

p. «ss . 

'll It 1- -miruHr enriucli, that RiTp-)0''d ot 
r I -f'-r in tt 1 ir* nnnu' I i ( -r,' i»f the vni-.uies, .hoiild -.hi-t i- f t ti. -t 
of h-rof- 'll thi wTi; 'C- '.f 'h, (m , k" ' \nn i ( oinnmi Akx! i.l i. x 
I! ) and tlip .\rat I IT’ * f .-'i__nuruan.i, p l.d‘i 

'll nniiif-, d' Rnrjiiniii I. i-t Vtcrmi, v* V.i-rf-onj.i, «?t tint',, n.f 
lniiisiifi'' ' t. priMiuii'e- aj'fifii itiantur, ewten >ero Fram !.;« iia* t-t 
li'K jTi l■xL'r^JT.l Viter ho-te-. auiem Franci dicebdJitur. ii.ivmond 
dts .lirile-, put 

q hi iL.'»n of hi' hirth, or fira anpanace, was con'Wmted to 

i>> t ■ 

l.an 
legi • 


Goucaid; hu father, th« loarquu Odo the Oocd It u singular 


seek for the coolest policy and ambition, witli a 
small allay of religious fanaticism. His con- 
duct may justify a belief tlnit he had secretly 
directed the design of the ]K)pc which he 
attected to secontl with astcnisiimeut and zeal : 
at the siege of Amalphi, his example and dis- 
couise inllanied the pLi-ssions of a confedeiate 
army ; he instantly tore his garment to sujiply 
crosses for the nuineroiis CLindidates, and pie- 
pared to visit Constantinople and Asi.! at the 
head of ten tltoiisand horse anil twenty thousand 
foot. Several princes of the Noiman race ac- 
companied this veteran general ; and his cousin 
Tancred^-' was the partner, rather than the ser- 
vant, of the war. In the accomphslied character 
of Tancred, we- discover all the virtues of a per- 
fect knight,^'* the true spirit of chivalry, w hich in- 
spired the generous sentiments and social offices 
of man, far better than the base philosophy, or 
the baser religion, of the times. 

Between the age of Charlemagne ^ 

and that of the crusades, a rev ol ution ^ 

had taken place among the Spaniards, the Nor- 
mans, and the French, which was gradually ex- 
tendetl to the rest of Europe. Tlie serv ice of the 
infantry was degraded to the plebeians ; the ca- 
valry formed the strength of the armies, and the 
honourable name of niifes> or soldier, was confined 
to the gentlemen who served on liorseliack, 
and were invested with the character of knight- 
hood. The dukes and counts, who had usurped 
the rights of sovereignty, divided the provinces 
among their faitliful barons : the barons distri- 
buted among their vassals the fiefs or benefices 
of their jurisdiction ; and these military tenants, 
the peers of eacli other and of their lord, com- 
posed the noble or equestrian order, which dis- 
dained to conceive the peasant or burgher as of 
the same species with themselves. The dignity 
of their birth was preserved by pure and equal 
alliances; their sons alone, who could pioduce 
four quarters or lines of ancestry, without spot or 
rcproacli, miglit legally pretend to the honour of 
knighthood ; but a valiant plebeian was some- 
times enrichcx^l and ennobled by the sword, and 
became the father of a new race. A single kniglit 
could impart, according to his judgment, the 
character which he received; and the warlike 
sovereigns of F.uiope ileriveil more glory from 
thi" pcr-'Onal distinction, than fiom the lustre of 
thtir diadem. Tins ceremony, of which some 
(races may l»e found in Tacitus and the woods of 
Germ.uiy,^'' was in its origin simple and profane ; 
the candidate, after some previous trial, was in- 

eni u_h, th if the foriily r.nd rountrv nf so illu-tnoiis a t>erson should 
le .1. kii.itti. lut Vfiinfiin rf.-t'i't -iliU enn i»*i tiires thnt he w.is an 
If 'll t", iri.l } irhxir. ut fhf ruo I * tl e inarqui-xts of MontfL-rrat m 
T'..!.' L'rf ("■. ni-t t. X ;i. 'JSI, .IN' ' 

■>l I.. _-r.fa% tceil ''.h h X n.tx -t thel'o.i--eof E'te. Tasso has jn- 
'fTf.il •« hi' {.'..•ii., I'Ll II, t)ie tii't f r-.i'i.le, .\ f I'liiloii' I ern, tlie hraio 
.iiul aiiK'ri'u-. Kiniiito fs 7> x\ n 'I'l -'H ) He niiuhf h.jrrow hia 
" ni" f'.ii. i Rm Id... " uh thu .Vqi.il.x hni'ia K-t.us,. -who van- 
q. ■ i- the 't i) i' tril I^-an r of tl u in i luirrh, the emperor 

hrii.ir'i 1. '•foria In r ni'e di H'l.'h.iiiin, in .Muritcin, ’"rnpt lul. 
t.ii.i IX p Shf. Ar'O'to, ftrlaiul.i Fun,"0, ai rxhl Hut, 1 The 
di'tnu e ot 'ixtx jens ' xtiieen Ihe vnutli ot the two destrovs 

thnr iilentitv. ‘Z Thi- '"tona Imi'irnle i' a fuririTy of the ronte 
K..,. mlo, at the end of the xvth cinturx (Mur.itori, p 2S1— ‘2S9 ). 

1 ri. II .., 1 . ,.,> 1 -. ,. 1 - . - .... 

.n.i 

• ■ ■ ctvmolosies 

urv,the 'Oi- 

diers, .rd at len.;th C e . • 'iqucri.r' ol the Rumari ft 7 .[’ire,'» ho were 
vt II <•! thst.r t'/ix nilnUtx nrd, 2 . From f! e soni. of th.* cixilian', 
»h.i lOf-id.T a' 'xiioi'xnLOiis with zn^'i-n’iut. .'•fklen inolines 

to the f-r-t, but the inter i' niure pu'-e, a, well is jimhatile. 

50 FrameafcCuUxiuejuvenein omdut. Tacitus, Uemiarua, c. 13. 
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vested with his sword and spurs ; and hit. cheek was usually led hy an attendant, and he quielly 
or shoulder was touched uith a slight blow', as rode a pad or palfrey of a more tas\ pace. Ilis 
an emblem of the la-it affront which it was law- helmet and sword, his grea\es and l)ucklei, it 
ful for him to endure. Rut superstition niingkd would he supeifluous to de‘'Cril)e ; but I may 
in every public and piivate action of life ; in the remark, tliat at the period of the ciusades. tlie 
holy wars, it sanctifii.d the profession of arnis ; arinoiir was less ponderous than in later times ; 
and the order of chi\alry was assimilated in its and that, instead of a massy cuirass, ids breast 
rights and privileges to the sacred orders of was defended hy an hauberk, or coat of mail, 

priesthood. The bath and white garment of the When their long lances were fi\ed in the rest, 

novice were an indecent copy of the regeneration the warriors furiously spurred thcii horses against 
of baptism : his sw ord, which he offered on the t!ie foe ; and the light ca\ airy of the Turks and 
altar, was blessed by the ministers of religion; Arabs could seldom stand against the direct and 
his solemn reception was preceded hy fasts and impetuous weight of their charge. Each knight 
vigils ; and he was created a knight in the name was attended to the field by Itis faithful squire, a 

of God, of St. George, and of Sr. Michael the youth of equal birth and similar hopes ; he was 

archangel. He swore to accomplish the duties of followed by his archers and men at anus, and 
his profession ; and education, example, and the four, or five, or six soldiers, were computed as 
public opinion, were the in^iolahle guardians of the furniture of a complete lartce. In the expe- 
his oath. As tlie champion of God an<l the la- ditions to the neighbouring kingdoms or the 
dies (I blush to unite such discordant names), lie Holy Land, the duties of the feudal tenuie no 
devoted himself to speak the truth ; to n.aintain longer sul)sisted ; the voluntary service of the 
the right; to protect the distressed ; to practise knights and their followers was either prompted 
courtest/y a virtue less familiar to the ancients ; to by zeal or attachment, or puicliased with rewards 
pursue the infidels; to despise the allurements and promi'.es ; and the numbers of each squadron 
of ease and safety; and to vindicate in every were measured by the power, the wealth, and the 
perilous adventure the honour of his character. fame, of each independent chieftain. They were 
The abuse of the same spirit provoked the illi- distinguished by liis banner, his armorial coat, 
terate knight to disdain the arts of industry and and his cry of war; and the most ancient fami- 
pcace; to esteem himself the sole judge and lies of Europe must seek in these achievements 
avenger of his own injuries; and proudly to the origin and proof of their nobility. In this 
neglect the laws of civil society and military dis- rapid portrait of cliivalry, I have been urged to 
cipline. Yet the benefits of this institution, to anticipate on tlie story of the crusades, at once an 
refine the temper of barbarians, and to infuse effect, and a cause, of this memorable institu- 
some principles of faith, justice, and humanity, tion.^s 

were strongly felt, and have been often observed. Such were the troops, and such 
The asperity of national prejudice was boftened; the lea<Iers, who assumed the cross pruu., * 
and tlie community of religion and arms <;pread for the deliverance of the holy se- 
a similar colour and generous emulation o\er pulchre. As soon they were re- ‘‘p'l’,]-'' 

the face of Christendom. Abroad, in enterprise lieved hy tlie ahbenct* of the plebeian -'l o- 

and pilgrimage, at home in martial exercise, the multitude, they encouraged each other, hy inter- 
warriors of every country were perpetually as^o- views and mc’«''ages, to accomplish their vow, 
ciated ; and impartial ta'.tc must prefer a Gothic | and habten their departure. Their wives and 
tournament to the Olympic games of classic an- j sisters were desirous of partaking the danger and 
tiquity.^7 Instead of the naked spectacles wliich I merit of the pilgrimage; their portable treasures 
corrupted the manners of the Greeks, and ban- : were conveyed in bars of silver and gold; and 
ished from the stadium the >irgins and matrons ; * the princes and barons were attended by their 
the pompous decoration of the lists was crow ned equipage of hounds and hawks to amuse their 
with the presence of chaste and high-horn beauty, leisure and to supply their table. The difficulty 
from whose hands the conqueror received the of procuring subsistence for so many myriads of 
prize of his dexterity and courage. The skill men and horses, engaged them to separate their 
and strength that w'ere exerted in wrestling and forces ; their choice or situation determinetl the 
boxing bear a distant and doubtful relation to ; road ; and it was agreed to meet in the neigh- 
the merit of a soldier ; but the tournaments ' bourliood of Constantinople, and from thence to 
as they were invented in Franc.c, and eagerly j begin their operations against the Turks. From 
adopted both in the East and "West, presented a | the banks of the Meuse and the IMoselle, Godfrey 
lively image of the liusiness of tlie field. U'lie j of Bouillon followed tlie direct way of Germany, 
single combats, the general skirmish, the defence ! Hungary, and Bulgaria: an<l, as long as he 
of a pass or castle, were rehearsed as in actual i exercised the sole command, every step afforded 
service ; and tlie contest, botli in real and mimic some proof of liis prudence and virtue. On the 
war, was decided !)y tlie superior management of [ confines of Hungary he was stojiped three w ceks 
the horse and lance. Tlie lance was the proper [ by a Christian people, to whom the name, or at 
and peculiar w eapon of the knight . his horse ; least the xabiise, of the cross was justly odious, 
wasofalarge and heavy breed; but this charger, 1 The Flungarians still -“marted with the wounds 
till he was roused by the approaching danger, i which tliey liad received from the first pilgrims; 

57 The atliietic exem«ee, part'CiiKHv the rrp^lus and pirmfMiirt, 'S (M the Mi’-j.ct.' r,f ten .ce, nr’ 
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in their turn they had abused the right of defence 
and retaliation ; and they had reason to appre- 
hend a severe revenge from an hero of the same 
nation, and who was engaged in the same cause. 
Put, after weighing the motives and the events, 
the vittnous duke was content to pity the crimes 
an<l misfortunes of his wortldess brethren ; and 
his twelve deputies, the messengers of peace, re- 
quested in his name a free passage and an equal 
market. To remove their suspicions, Godfrey 
tiusted himself, and afterwards his brother, to 
the faith of Carlonian king of Hungary, w'ho 
treated tliem v%ith a simple but hospitable enter- 
t<iininent : the treaty ^vas sanctified by their 
common Gospel ; and a procl.imation, under pain 
of death, restrained the animosity and licence of 
the Latin soldiers. From Austria to Belgrade, 
they traversed the plains of Hungary, without 
enduring or offering an injury ; and the proxi- 
mity of Carloman, who hovered on tlieir flanks 
with lii^ numerous cavalry’, was a precaution not 
le'“s useful for their safety than for his own. 
They reached the banks of the Save ; anti no 
sooner had they passed the river, than the king 
of Hungary restored the hostages, and saluted 
their depaiture with the fairest wdshes for the 
success of their enteqjrise. With the same con- 
duct and discipline, Godfrey pervaded tlic woods 
of Bulgaria and tlie frontiers of Thrace ; and 
might congratulate himself, that he had almost 
readied the first term of ids pilgriimige, w ithout 
drawing his sword against a Christian adversary. 
After an easy and pleasant journey through 
Lombardy, from Turin to Aquileia, Raymond 
and his provincials marched forty days through 
the savage country of Dalmatia and Sclavonia. 
The weather W'as a perpetual fog ; tlie land was 
mountainous and desolate ; the natives were 
either fugitive or hostile : loose in their religion 
and government, they refused to furnish provi- 
sions or guides; murdered the stragglers; and 
exercised by night and day the vigilance of tlie 
count, who derived more security from the pu- 
nisiiinent of '•.nne captiv e robbers than frum his 
infervieu ami treatv « itli the prince of Scodra.^''* 
His march betwLen Duia/zo and Constantinople ' 
was harassed, u ithont being stopjied, bv the pea- 
sants and soldiers of the Greek enijieror ; and i 
the same faint and ambi-im^us hostilitv was pre- | 
])artd for the reinaming cliiefs. who ])assed the 
Hadriatic from the coast <if Italy. lh»liemoiid 
had arms and ve-isGs, and foresight and dLci- : 
pline; and his name was not forgotten in the 
provinces of Fpirus and Thessalv. Wliatever 
obstacles he encountered were surmounted bv i 


his militiiry conduct and the valour of Tailored ; 
and if the Norman prince aftected to sjiare the 
Greeks, he gorged his soldiers with tlie full 
plunder of an heretical castle The nobles 
of France pressed forwards with the vain and 
thoughtless ardour of which their nation has 
been sometimes accused. From the Alps to 
Apulia the march of Hugh the Great, of the two 
Roberts, and of Stephen of Chartres, through a 
wealthy country, and amidst the applauding 
Catliolics, was a devout or triumphant progress : 
they kissed the feet of the Roman pontift"; and the 
I golden standard of St. Peter was delivered to the 
i brother of the French monarch.^- But in tlnsvisit 
j of piety and pleasure, they neglected to secure 
I the season and the means, of their embarkation : 

the w inter W'as insensibly lost ; their troops were 
1 scattered and corrupted in the towns of Italy, 
j They separately accomplislied their passage, re- 
, gardless of siifety or dignity; and within nine 
months from the feast of the Assurn])tion, the 
; day appointed by Lrlian, all the Latin princes 
I had reached Constantinople. But the count of 
; \ erinandois was produced as a captive; his 
I foremost vessels were scattered by a tempest; 

and his person, against the law of nations, was 
, detained by the lieutenants of Alexius. Yet the 
, arrival of Hugli had been annouiiced by four 
I and twenty kniglits in golden armour, who com- 
' manded tlie emperor to revere the general of the 
j Latin Cliristians, tlie brother of the King of 

I kings.W 

, In some Oriental tale I have read 
I the fable of’ a shenherd, who was aiexiu>. 

I ruined by the accomplishment of his a d 
ovv n wishes ; he had prayed for A'’''r"i<)y77 
I water; the Ganges was turned into 
j his grounds, and his flock, and cottage were 
j swept away by the inundation. Such was the 
I fortune, or at least the apprehension, of the 
j Greek emperor Alexius Comneiius, whose name 
has already appeareil in this history, and whose 
conduct is so (liHerently represented by his 
daughttT and by the Latin writers.^’’ 

In (he council of Placentia, hit, anibassador-j had 
solicited a modeiate succour, perliaps of ten 
thousand sohliers . but he was astoni^ilt.d l>v the 
appri.>ach of so many p(»tent ciiiefs and fanatic 
nations. Tile emperor ductuafed between hope 
and fear, between timiditv and courage ; but in 
the crooked policy w Inch he mistook for w isdom, 

I cannot believe, I cannot discern, that he ma- 
liciously con-pircd against the life or lioiiour of 
tlie trench heroes. 'Hie promiscuous multitudes 
of Peter the Hermit wcio savage beasts, alike 
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destitute of humanity and reason : nor was it 
po'^'^ible for Alexius to prevent or deplore their 
destruction. The tro<ips of Godfrey and his 
peers were less conten’{)tihle, but not less sus- 
picious, to the Greek emperor. Their motives 
viight he pure and pious; but he was equally 
alarmed by his knowledge of the ambitious Bo- 
hemond, and his ignorance of the Transalpine 
chiefs : the courage of the French was blind and 
headstrong ; they miglit be tempted by the 
luxury and wealth of Greece, and elated by the 
view and opinion of tlieir invincible strength; 
and Jt;rusalem raigJit he forgotten in the pro- 
spect of Constantinople. After a long march 
and painful abstinence, the troops of Go<lfrey 
encamped in tlio plains of Thrace; they heard 
with indignation, that their brother, the count 
of \’erniandois, was impiistuied by the Greeks ; 
and their reluctant diike v\as conj])L]led to in- 
dulge them in some fieedom of let.diation ;nid 
rapine. Tiiey v\ere appeased by the subini'.sion 
of Alexius ; he protnisetl to supply their c.imp ; 
and as they refused, in the iiiuist of winter, to 
pass the Bospliorus, their quarters were asvigned 
among the gardens and palaces on the vliores of 
that narrow sea. But an nicurai>ie jealousy still 
rankled in the minds of tlie two nations, who 
despised each other a« slaves and baibarians. 
Ignorance is tlie ground of suspicion, and sus- 
picion was inriained into daily provocations: 
prejudice is blind, hunger is deaf; and Alexins 
is accused of a design to starve or assault the 
Latins in a dangerous post, on ;di siiles encenn- 
passed with the wateis.'-'J Godfrev soandetl his 
trumpets, Inirst the net, overspread the plain, 
and insulted the suburbs but tlie gates of (’on- 
stantinople were strongly fortdiecl; the ramparts 
were lined with archti-; and after a doubtful 
conflict, both parties listened to the voice of 
peace and religion. The gifts and promises of 
the emperor insensil)Iy soothed tl»e rietec sptut 
of the western strangers; as a Chrisljan v\.urior, 
he rekindled their 2eal for the prosecution of 
their lioly enterprise, which he engaged to 
second with his troops anil treasures. On the 
return of spring, Godfrey was peisuaded to oc- 
cupy a pleasant and plentiful camj) in Asia; 
and no sooner had he passed the Bosphorus, 
than tl>e Greek vessels were suddenly recalled 
to the opposite shore. The same policy was re- 
peated vMth the succeeding chiif-.. who were 
swayed by the example, and weakened by the 
departure, of their foremost ctiinji.niions. By 
Ills skill and diligence, Alexius prevented the 
union of anv two of the conhdeiate aiinies at 
the same minnent under the walls of Gonstan- 
tinople; and before the feast td'the Pentecost not 
a Latin pilgrim was left on the coast of Euic.pe. 

The same* arms v\!u..h tlireatemd 
iio-n of tlie Europe might deliver Asia, and rc- 
cTUMaer,. 'Purksfioin the ntighbom ing 

shores of the Bosphorus and I lellesptnit. The 
fair provinces from Nice to Antioch vvere tlie 

Between the Plirk Sea, the Br/sphnrrj.. anti the p ..T 
uhifh IS (iee|i ’n “.ummtr, and i ini'. •ifuHjn n-iV- *1 r< *iuh a flat 
nie.tdow. It' romtmnm ■tinn w -h I. move ••t.d C.ti t->pfi'»pie i> 
liy the sff--p bn, lire of the in-i-' wt.nh n ne tps « t" 

Te-.tore<l .t'lstjnian and ila- 1 t'.ii'j, rle K lj« r«> 1lirar..i, 1 u. 
c. V Iin.n-:r.,r F <hu-t'. > l'% <■ > |. 17- 
67 Thire were ex > rts of aa j i- a. tht ert hj an:', thf oth.er I 5 


recent patrimony of the Roman emperor; and 
his ancient and perpetual claim still embraced 
the kingdoms of Svria and Egypt. In his en- 
thusiasm, Alexius indulged, or affected, the 
ambitious hope of leading his new allies to sub- 
vert tlie thrones of the East ; but the calmer 
dictates of reason and temper dissuaded him 
from exposing his roval person to the faith of 
unknown and lawless barbarians. His prudence, 
or his pride, was content v^ith extorting frmn 
the Frencli princes an oath of homage and fide- 
lity, and a solemn promise, that they w ould either 
restore, or hold, their Asiatic comjucsts, as the 
humble and loyal vassals of tlic Roman empire. 
Their independent spirit was firctl at the mention 
of this foreign and voluntary servitude : they 
succe'ssivelv v ieided to the dexte'rous ajjplication 
of gifts and flattery ; and the first proselytes be- 
came the most eloquent and effectual mission- 
aries to mubiplv the companions of tlieir shame. 
'I'hc pride of Hugh of ^'erman(lois was soothed 
l*y the honours of his captivity; and in the 
brotlier of tlie French king, the exan’ple of sub- 
mission vvas prevalent and weiglity. In tlie 
mind of Godfiey of BomUoii every human con- 
sideration VV..S subordinate to the glorj- of God 
and the success of tlie crusade. He had firmly 
resisted the tem]>tations of Bohemond and Ray- 
mond, who urged the attack and conquest of 
Constantinujile. Alexius esteemed Iiis virtues, 
deservedly nan'ed liim tlie champion of the em- 
pire, and digiiihed bis liomage vvith the filial 
name and (be lights of adoption.'" The hateful 
Bohemond vvas received as a true and .ancient 
ally ; and if the emperor reminded liiin of former 
hostilities, it was only to pialse the valour tliat 
he had di'-]ilaycd. and tlie glory tliat he Iiad 
‘cquired, in the fields of Dura/zo and I.aris>a. 
The son of Guiscaid was lodged and entertained, 
and served wjtli Imperiid pomp ; one day, as he 
\i issed through the gallery of the palace, a door 
was carelcsslv left open to expose a pile of gold 
ami silver, of silk and gems, of curious and 
costly furniture, that was heaped in seeming diiy- 
order, fioin llie floor to the roof of the chan'l)«.r. 
“ What conquests," exclaimed the ambitious 
miser, “miglit not lie acliieved by the possts. 
“ sion of sucli a treasure?” “ It is your own,” 
replied a Greek attendant, who watched the 
motions of his soul ; and Bohemontl, after some 
h-sitatun, condescended to accept this inag- 
mtuent present, dhe Noiman wasflattend by 
the- assurance of an imlependent principality ; and 
•Mexiiis eluded, rather than denied, his daring 
demand of the office of great tlumesiic, or ge- 
neral, of the East. Tlie two Iloheits, tlie stm 
of the conqueror of Krigland, and the kinsman 
of tinee queens,''^ bowed m their turn before 
the Bvzantine thione. A private letter of 
.Stephen of Chartres attests his admirati<m of 
the empeTor, the most excellent and liberal t>f 
men, who tauglit him to believe that he v%as a 
favourite, and proiiiiscd to educate and e-stabii‘'h 

irstroiliicire the w'n ''"e '1i rt T’ll 'lin rf 1'.-. f .thtr FKifPi ce 
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diistry of Alexius; a great number of boats was 
tran'^ported on sledges from the sea to the lake; 
they were filled with the mo''t dexterous of his 
archers ; the flight of the sultana was intercepted; 
Nice was invested by larid and water; and a 
Greek emissary persuaded the inhabitants to 
accept his master's protection, and to save them- 
selves, by a timely surrender, from the rage of 
the savages of Europe. In the moment of vic- 
tory, or at least of hope, the crusaders, tliirsting 
for blood and plunder, were awed by tlie Int- 
perial banner that streamed from tlic cit.a»lel ; 
and Alexius guarded with jealous \igilance this 
important conquest. The murmurs of the chiefs 
were stifled by honour or interest ; and after an 
halt of nine days, they directed their inarch 
towards Phi ygia under tlie guidance of a Greek 
geneia!, whom they suspected of a secret con- 
nivance with the sultan. The consort and the 
jirincipal servatUs of Soliman had been honour- 
ai)ly restored without ransom ; and the emperor’s 
generosity to the miscreants w'as interpreted as 
treason to the Christian cause. 

Battle of Dory. SoHman was rather provoked 
a.d'i ”'‘’'7 dismayed by the loss of his 

Juij i- capital : he admonished his sub- 
jects and allies of this strange invasion of the 
Western barbarians ; the Turkish emirs obeyed 
the call of loyalty or religion ; the Turkman 
hordes encamped round liis standard ; and his 
whole force is loosely stated by the Christians at 
two hundred, or even three hundred and sixty, 
thousand horse. Yet he patiently waited till 
they had left liehind them the sea and the Greek 
frontier ; and hovering on the flanks, observed 
their careless and confident progress in two 
columns beyond the view of each other. Some 
miles before they could reach Dorylamm in 
Phrj'gia, the left, and least numerous, division 
was surprised, and attacked, and almost op- 
pressed, by the Turkisii cavalry. Tlie heat 
of the weather, the clouds of arrows, and tlie 
birbar.nis overwhelmed t!ie crusaders; 

they Ic'-t tin jr eider and confuknce, and the 
/’lintiniT w.i^ su-tained by the personal 

v.i! ‘ur, it.tiur tiiuii by tile ii ihta/v conduct, of 
noiui, T.i K';\d, and Ib'bcrt of Normandy, 
'Ilivy wcie levivvtl i.y the W).!coj5;e b.inneis (/f 
duke G.^iliioy, win) llew to rlnir -uci< :;r. v.uh 
the count ».)f A'ennandoiN, .v u ^i\^y ihous.md 
horse; and was followed Lv liav ino’id i>l I’iiou- 
louse, the hisimp of Ihiy, ai'.d the remainder of 
the •-acred army. A\’iliiout a momint*-, pause, 
tluy formed in new order, and ai;v.u.ts.d to a 
second battle. Tiiey were roeeiwil wi:li equal 
^e^olutIo^ ; and, in their common di .l.iin for 
tlie uiiwariike pcMqile of Greece and A'-ia, it 
wa-> con^’e^•^^,d on Ijotli si<Ies, that the I’urks 
and the Fiaiiks w\.re the only nations entilled 

SV If 1 word .rrenteil li' the Frt’noh mi-sth r«. sml ennfintti 

in thdt l.u’cii'-ure r.i it. pn n ti\e >•« n-e. It >hi.i.nl -j fiii. th.it r’lt* /tal 
1,1 . ur ,in esfir. l.n.Uii hic:!)i-r, -'mi th.it thin l.rirdiiJ • »» f. uni*, 'n*v,.r 
a- > ra.i il. A 'iiiul ir i‘r,>!iiiiici. »tii lurks in tlu* mit-ds '.f many who 
th-nic the ' hr.-fi-nii. 

s 1 Rir'in’ii- h !■» pri-*iiu< a vpry doubtful '-fter to hi' hr.Tther Rojter 
(■ \ n. Id'js, X.*. 1"; . I he cni'mies con-i-red i>{ Merl,' IVivinn, 

» h.ildeins t>e if so. The l.r-t attick w.is iii’Ti no-tro i , dipinncli, , 
f'le .-iud teiuier Ihit wh*- <ii«}trev of Bm iH-'O 3iid Hu^h /»• Iherat 
1 an Ted is »ivletl Jdiut , of whofii ^ certinniy no; of Kujrer, nor of 
Boheinond. 

So Verumtamen dmunt «« es'e de Fram.nns'n cenerat.' ne ; et quia 
nuiius honao naturaiiter dcbvt esso- mdes n.si Franci et 1 urci tGu-sta 


to the appellation of soldiers.ss Their en* 
counter was varied and balanced by the con- 
trast of arms and discipline ; of the direct 
charge, and w heeling evolutions ; of the couched 
lance, and the brandished javelin ; of a weighty 
broadsword, and a crooked sabre ; of cumbrous 
annour, and thin flovving robes ; and of tlie 
long Tartar how, and the arhahst or cross-bow, a 
deadly weapon, yet unknown to the Orientals. 
As long as the horses were fresh, and the 
quivers full, Soliman maintained the advantage 
of the day; and four thousand Christians were 
pierced by the Turkish arrows. In the evening, 
swiftness yielded to strength ; on either side 
the numbers were etjual, or at least as great as 
any ground could hold, or any ge'nerals could 
manage; Init in turning the hills, tJie last 
divl-sion of Raymond and his provincials was 
letl, perhaps without design, on the rear of an 
exhausted enemy ; and the long contest was de- 
tennined. Besidc's a nameless and unaccounted 
multitude, three thousand Pana/i knights were 
slain in the battle and pursuit; the camp of 
ISoliman was pillaged; and in the variety of 
precious spoil, the curiosity of the Latins was 
amused with foreign arms and ajiparel, and the 
now aspect of dromedaries and camels. The 
importance of the victor^' was proved by the 
hasty retreat of tlie sultan *. reserving ten thou- 
sand guards of the relics of his army, Soliman 
evacuated the kingdom of Roum, and hastened 
to implore the aid. and kindle the resentment, 
of his Eastern brethren. In a march MArrh tiirovch 
of five hundred miles, the crusaders 
traversed tlie Lesser Asia, through a Seittmiwr. 
wasted land and deserted towns, without finding 
either a friend or an enemy. The geographer *^7 
may trace the position of Doryla.‘um, Antioch 
of Pisidia, Iconium, Archelais, and Germanicia, 
and may compare tho^e cla-'sic ajipellations with 
the modern names of E^kishchr the old city, 
Ak-'liehr the white city, Cogni, Erekli, and 
Alarash. As the pilgrims passed over a desert, 
where a draught of water is exchanged for silver, 
they were tormented by intolerable thirst; and 
on tlie banks of the first iiviikt, their haste and 
ii'ttm])erance wore still moii- jjcrnicioiis to the 
dix{)uleily tlirong, 'J hey elaiibed with toil and 
{Linger t!ie steep and shjjpery sides of Mount 
J.iuru'j; many of the siiltiiors cast away their 
anils to sccuie tluir footsteps ; and had not terror 
preceded their van, the long and trembling file 
iiijgb.t have l»een driven down the precipice by 
on handful of rc'-olute enemies. Two of tlieir 
most respectable chiefs, tlie duke of Lorraine 
and the count of Thoulouse, were carried in lit- 
ters* R.iyniond was ru’sed, as it is said by 
miracle, from an hopeless nialadv ; and (.bidfiey 
had been turn by a bear, as lie pursueil that 

Fra’K'orum.p 7 ) Thp ^amc nimmujiify of blood and valour is at- 

Sce .Vluntori, Vnftq tom ii. 
tom. I. p vvi, In rbe 

, whicb 'he tUsrnlitsi ime'pr the 
name of was unknown m the Ea-t ■! x p o"!-l Dj an hu- 

mane imou'-i,f.nry, tlie fx'pe •»tre;e to prohihit it in ( hn-ti.m 
87 I he runnu-, ren'er may ronmare the c!a— ic b .imimr of < * Ua- 
nus, and the si'icmphu -U scieine of D’Amiile. \V lUniri of J vre >s 
the oni> hi,t«.riin of the cni-adeb who has anv knowleiisre of intt* 
nmty , and M- i tttir trod alnm-t m the tiMsf'teps of the Frank' from 
r«in.tij>tin,.ple to Antioch (Voyage ea Turquie tt en I’erse, hia- i* 
p. JO— SS.). 
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rough and perilous cliacc,; in the mountains of 
l*j''u{ia. 


To improve the general conster- 
nation, the cousin of Roheniond and 
the brother of Godfrey were de- 
tached fiom the main army with 
theii rfc‘spccti^e squadrons of li\e, and of seven, 
hundred knights. Ihey o\er-ran in a rapid 
career the hilis and sea-coast of Cilicia, from 
Cogni to the Syrian gates: the Nonnan standard 
was first planted on the walls of Tarsus and 
IMalniFtra ; but the })roud injustice of llaldwin 
at length pio\oked the patient and generous 
Italian ; and they turned tiieir consecrated 
swords against each otlier in a piivate and pro- 
fane quarrel. Honour was the niotne, and 
fame the reward, of Tancred ; but fortune smiled 
on the raoie sellisli enieij>rise of his He 
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was called to the assistance of a Gieek or Ar- 
menian t\rant, who had been suffered under the , 
Turkish yoke to reign over the Chiistiaiis of ' 
Edessa. Ralilw in aecepted the eh.iiacter of Ills j 
son ami cliainpioti; but no st,oner was lie* intJO- . 
duced into the city, than he infiainetl the peeqile ' 
tx) the massacre of his father, occupied the tiuone 
and treasure, exteiidcd his conquests over the 
hills of Armenia and the plain of IVIcsopotaniiii, 
and founeled the fiist piincipality of the Franks 
or Latins, which subsisted lift) -four years be- 
yond the Euphrates, 

Eefore the Franks could enter 
Svria, the summer, and even the 
A 'VVin~ autumn, weie completely wasted: 

.Time X ’ the siege of Antiocli, or the sepa- 
ration and repose of the ainiy during the winter 
sea'-on, was strongly ikliated in their council: 
the love of aims am! tlie holy sejmkhie urged 
them to advance; and ivison jicihaps was on 
the side (<f rcsoiut:« n. ^ince cverv hour cf delay j 
abates the fame and fmec <*f tiie invader, and ■ 
muiti])lies t!ie lesoiirces i f defensive war. Ihe ; 
capital of S} ria was jiiUTected by tlie* liver , 
Orontes ; ami the nv n Irt'lut'. of nine uithes, i 
tierives its name from the massy gates (d the , 
tw o tow ers V' liicii are cou'-ti ucted at till ei entl. | 
1 hev were opened bv the svvoid ot tlic* duke c>t ' 
Xormandy: his victory gave entrarce- to three | 
liundred thousand crii-aders, an account whith ' 


iiiav' allow some scope for lossc*s and dc*sertion, j 
but which clearly detects much c\aggeraticn in [ 
the levieu of Nice. In the dc-scripthm of An- j 
tioch. ’' it is not easy to define a iiiuidle teim j 
k'l'tvveen her nncieijt m.’.gnitieeme*, under tie • 
si.ccessors of Alevamier uml -VULUstus, ami t!'e \ 
modern a’-} ei t ot' I ui kisii de'f>l..ti( n. 1 he 1 e- | 
tiajiolis, or four cities, it thev retained tl'tir j 
name and jiosition, must h-iv e left a huge vat uity j 
in a ciri umt’ereuce ot twelve' miles; and that 
lueasuie'. as wei! as the nuiubtr of four buiidrcd 
towels, are not peifeetly consistent with the 


five gates, «o often mentioned in the history of 
tlie siege. Yet Antioch must have still flourished 
as a great and populous capital. At the liend 
of the Turkish erniis, Baghisian, a veteran ch ef, 
commanded in the place: his garrison was com- 
posed of six or seven thousand horse, and fifteen 
or twenty thousand foot : one hundred thousanil 
Moslems are said to liave fallen by the sword ; 
and their numbers were probalily inferior to the 
Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, who had been 
no more than fourteen years the slave? of the 
house of Stijuk. From the remains of a solid 
and stately wall, it appears to have aiistn to the 
>. eight of threescore feet in the valleys; and 
wherever less art and labour had been applied, 
the ground was supposed to be defended by the 
river, the morass, and the mountains. Not- 
with.tanding tliese fortifications, the city had 
bem lepeatedly taken by the Persians, the 
Arabs, tlie Greeks, and the Turks; so large a 
ciuinl must liave yielded many pervious points 
of .ittack; and in a siege that was fonned about 
the liiiddle of October, tiio vigour of the exe- 
cuim.i could alone justity tlie boldnes-, of the 
attempt. Whatever '-trength and valour could 
pel form in the held was al-undanlly ctisc barged 
by the champions of the cross, in tiie frequent 
occasions of sallies, of foiage, of the attack and 
defence of convoys, they were often victorious; 
and we can only complain, tliat their exploits 
are sometimes enlarged btvond the scale of pro- 
bability ami truth. The swoid of Godfrey 
ilivided a 'i'uik fiom tlic shoulder to the haunch ; 
and one half of tlie infidel fell to the ground, 
while the other was transported bv his horse to 
the city gate. As Robert of Noiinandy rode 
against Ins antagonist, “ J devote tli\ head.” he 
piously cxci.iimed, “to the dannoiis of hell;’* 
aiul that head vvas instantly cloven to the liicast 
by theie-'i'-tless stioke of his descending falchion, 
l.ut the reality nr the icpoit cd' sucii gigantic 
j'rov‘»e‘>s ‘ '-i must liave taught the IVIoskins to 
ketp within their wail- ; and against tho'e walls 
of eaith or stone, the swc'id and the lance were 
unavailing weajjons. In the slow and successive 
Jabouis of a siege, tlie ermaders were siqdne and 
ignoiant, without skill to contrive, or money to 
Iiurchasf, or industry to use, the artificial en- 
gines and implements of assault. lu the coii- 
tjucst of Nice, tliev had been pow crfuli v as-isted 
iiy the WL-ahh ami knowledge of the Greek cm- 
jicror: hL ah-ence vvas poorly supplied iiy some 
Genoese and Ih-an vessels, that were atn.uted 
l-y religion or trade to the coast of Sv riu ; the 
sioics weie scantv, the retiun ]>recaiious, and 
thi* communication ditiicult and d.uige rous. In- 
dolence or w»akness had ] reveiUed the Franks 
fitun investing tlie entire circuit ; and the jierpe- 
tii.il freedom of two gates relieved the vvants and 
recruited the garrison of the city. At tlie end 
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his youngest son. In his southern province, the 
count of St. Giles and Thoulouse hiiiitly recog- 
nised the supremacy of the king of France, a 
prince of a foreign nation and language. At 
the head of an hundred thousand men, he de- 
claied that he was tlie soldier and servant of 
Christ alone, and that the Greek might be satis- 
fied with an equal treaty of alliance and fiieiid- 
shij). His obstinate resistance enluinced the 
value and the price of his submissit>n ; and he 
shone, says the princess Anne, among the Ixir- 
liarians, as the sun amidst the stars of Jieaven. 
His disgust of the noi-'e and insolence of the 
French, his suspicions of the designs of l>ohe- 
mond, the emperor imparted to his faithful Ray- 
mond; and that a-red statesman might cleaily 
discern, tfuit, liowever false in fiiendsliip, lie was 
sincere in Ids enmity/’' The spirit ot chivalry 
was last subdued in the person of Tancred ; and 
none could deem themselves dishonoured by the 
imitation of that gallant knight. He disdained 
the gold and Battery of the Greek monarch ; 
assaulted in his presence an insolent patrician ; 
escaped to Asia in the habit of a piivatc soldier; 
and yielded with a sigh to the authority of Bo- 
hemond and the interest of the Christian cause. 
Tlie best and most ostensible reason was the 
impossibility of passing the sea and accom- 
plishing their vow, without the licence and tlie 
vessels of Alexius; but tliey choiished a secret 
hope, that as soon as tliey trod tlie continent of 
Asia, their swords would obliterate their shame, 
and dissolve the engagement, which on iiis side 
might not be very faithfully peifornied. The 
ceremony of their homage was grateful to a 
people w'ho had long since considered pride as 
the substitute of power. High on his tlirone, 
the emperor sat mute and immoveable ; his ma- 
jesty was adored by the Latin princes; and they 
submitted to kiss either his feet or liis knees, an 
indignity which their own writers are ashamed 
to confess, and unable to deny.'o 

In'. leiir#. nf Piivato Of pubUc iiitcrest sup- 

ihe Franks. pI•c‘^‘.ed tile inurmurs of the dukes 
and counts ; but a French baron (he is supposed 
t ) be Robert of Paris 'i) presumed to asCend 
tlie till one, ami to )d.ice hiin'*elf liy tiie siiie of 
Alcxuis. The ".ige lojMoofof Baldv\in piovoked 
him to cxclcuin, in his bailnirous idiom, “ M ho 
“ is tliis rustic, lliat keeps his seat, wliile sO 
‘•'many valiant cqitains are standing round 
“ him?” The emperor maintained iiis silence, 
disscinhled his indignation, and questioned liis 
interpreter concerning the meaning of the words 
which he partly suspecteil from the um/ersal 
language of gesture and countenance. Before 
the departure of the pilgrims, he endeavoured 

fiO ''ensit vetus rc^.i.Trch, fnU.’s jr .am. .re, o<!n imn fij..rrre. Tat,t. 
tJ. U 

7') Thp pr.iml sn- .'f the rni-. sips -le apa -tiiml le n\pr fhi< 

hiitTit’nfi'.c 'fep. \ 1 1 , Mill f fiu h'-p . k^flt to ' I'Hlt th' t dijm f..r as 
he -at nic>i!.>r'Its,s on hi- Uirone. it i- . h ir th it Ih^^ ti. i-t hisp k.— i d 
either hi- fe\t or knee- It i, ..nlv -mtriihii. that Anna sS.oitid i ..t 
h.^ve aniplv '..pplieii the -ileo. e or air.lnui'uv ..1 the I-afoi- The 
ahasement of their pnni'e- wou d lu'e added a hne ihipter to the 
< e’T'moiujii’ \iii.p li'/antin p. 

71 Hec.'Vd hi.n-iJt t j i-yo; -f * ra- «i> ( AIpt’ i«, I T. 

«. "Ol ). Wh't i I’l e uf /n/At’e of the \.fh 4e»it\iis, jf ,ins one 
could now prove hi- inherit vre ' Anna r»! is--, « nh ti-iMi. ph i-iire. 
that the -w-i'i.ia hirh.nan, s a- ki.UsI, or 

woundeil, aft. r ni.'h loj ' - the fiont in the ».ittie of FV.r.I.vum il. 
p. 317.1. 7hi- < I'-cnm-tanco rnaa )u-tify the -u-pKion nt Ihicantw 
(Vot. p that he v. a- vn other than K"’’»“rc ■ i Farts, ot the th'- 

tn<-t most peculiar!.. jt'ieU the DuiJix or of France 1 de 

^ aiutj. 


to learn the name and condition of the audacious 
baron. “ I am a Frenchman,” replied Robert, 
“ of the purest and most ancient nobility of my 
“ country. All that I know' is, that there is a 
‘‘ church in my neighliourhood,*- tlie resort of 
“those VC ho are desirous of approving their 
“ valour in single combat. Till an anemy ap- 
“ pears, they addre'-s their prayers to God and 
“ his saints. That church I have frequently 
“ visited, l)Ut never have I found an antagonist 
“ who dared to accejit my defiance,” Alexius 
dismissed the challenger with some prudent ad- 
vice for his conduct in the Turkish warfarg ; and 
history repeats with pleasure this lively example 
of the manners of his age and country. 

The conquest of Asia was under- Their reTiew, 
taken and achieved by Alexander, 
with thirty-five thousand Macedo- 
nians and Greeks; "3 and his best hope was in 
the strength and discipline of his phalanx of in- 
fantry. The principal force of tlie crusaders 
consisted in their cavalry; and when that force 
was mustered in the plains of Bithynia, tlie 
knights and their martial attendants on horse- 
liack amounted to one hundred thousand fighting 
men, completely armed with the helmet and coat 
of mail. The value of tliese soldiers deserved a 
strict and authentic account ; and the flower of 
Euiopean chivalry might furnish, in a first effort, 
this formidable body of heavy horse, A part of 
the infantry miglit lie enrolled for the service of 
scouts, pionceis, and archers; but the promis- 
cuous crowd were lost in their own disorder; 
and vve depend not on the eyes or knowledge, 
but on the belief and fancy, of a chaplain of 
count Baldwin, 7+ in the estimate of six hundred 
thousand pilgrims able to bear arms, besides the 
priests and monks, the women and children, of 
the Latin camp. Tlie reader starts ; and before 
he is recovered from his surprise, I shall add, on 
the same testimony, that if all who took the 
cro^s had accomplished their vow, above six 
MILLIONS would have migrated from Europe to 
Asia. Under this oppression of faitli, I derive 
some relief from a more sagacious and thinking 
writer,7o who, after the same review of the 
c.ivalry, accu'ses tlio credulity of the priest of 
Uharties, and even doubts wiittlier the Ci'^aipine 
regions (in the geogiapliy of a Frenchman) 
were sufficient to pi ounce and pour forth such 
incredible multitudes. The coolest scepticism 
will remember, that of these religious volunteers 
great numbers never beheld Constantinople and 
Nice. Of enthusiasm the influence is irregular 
and transient : many were detained at home by 
reason or cowardice, by poverty or weakness; 
and many were repul.'icd by the obstacles of the 

72 With fhp s,iTne pruptritum, Dnr-iriKe it. 'covers liis church to he 
th It nt Sf. Urui-ii-, or '.t s.,i,.^,is, tiM-ni cUifilo <iin.i. itiiri 

-I'lent iinoi lie puuik-- ipii id in rn.n im e)u- Unj A’wAl ptrrtoi i.int 
ini<«t.» ixddu.iit rtd»- Ilurtnindi ’ et t.iU netes'iiaieconfuj;.-!!. r 

atl eiun .h.ui sa.ilieri,n-i-, Lpi-t. I3‘t. 

there i- some diser-ii-. on the nunihers of 1 i> army 5 hi't no 
aurlionfs i.m H ro.npartd Miih th.it of I'fuleiii}, who -t.Ue- it at 
hse til -u-aiid hoise anti thirty thousand foot (-tie U-her’s Aiin.il, s, 

p 

7J Fulcher f amoten'is, p. .”S7. He enuincmte'i nineteen nations 
* I ■! ■■ lilt 1 do nut clear'v iii- 
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. ■ . . « . ■ I . , , po-itiun implies an nn- 

inense riultitndt liv t rhan 11 m the fervour of hi- zeal, it only 
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way, the more insuperable as they were unfore- 
seen to these ignorant fanatics The sa\age coun- 
tries of Hungary and Bulgaiia Mere whitened 
witli their hones; their ^anguard Mas cut in 
pieces hy the Turkish sultan ; and tlie loss of the 
first ad\enture, by the sword, or climate, or fa- 
tigue, has already been stated at three Imndied 
tliousand men. Yet the mviiads that sur\i\eci, 
that inarched, that pressed forwards on the holy 
pilgrimage, were a suliject of astonisliment to 
themsel\es and to the Greeks. Tlie copious 
energy of her language sinks under the efibrts 
of the princess Anne: the images of locusts, 

of leaves and tiowers, of the sands of the sea, 
or the Stars of lieaven, imperfectly repiesc-ut 
what she had seen and heard ; and the daughter j 
of Alexius exclaims, that Europe was loosened j 
from its foundations, and huiled against Asia, i 
The ancient hosts of D.uius an<l Xerxes hihour j 
under tlie same doubt of a vague and indefinite ' 
magnitude- hut I am inclined to lielieve. that 
a larger number has never been contained v^ithin 
the lines of a simile camp, than at the siege of • 
Nice, the first operation of the Latin princes, j 
Their motives, their characters, and their arms, | 
have been already displuved. Of their troops, ' 
the most numerous poition were natives of 
France; the Low Countries, the banks of the 
Rhine, and Apulia, sent a powerful reinforce- 
ment; some bands of adventurers vvero drawn 
from Spain, Lombardy, and England ; and 
from the distant bogs and mountains of Iielai d ' 
or Scotland ‘8 issued some naked and savage | 
fanatics, ferocious at liome but unwarlike abroad, j 
Had not superstition condemned the sacii legions 1 
prudence of depriving the poorest or wcakc'-t 
Chiistian of the meiit of tlie pilgrimage, the 
useless crowd, with mouths but without hands, 
might have been stationed in the Gieek empire, 
till their companions had 0 ])ened ainl secured 
the way of the Lord. A small remnant of the 
pilgiims, who passed the ljos])horus, v\as per- 
mitted to visit the holy sepulchre. Their north- 
ern constitution was -scorched by the rays, and 
infected by the vapours, of a Syrian sun. They 
consumed, with heedless prodigality, their stores 
of w ater and prov ision : their numbers exhau'^ted 
the inland countrj' : the sea was remote, tlie 
Greeks were unfiiendly, and the Christians of 
every sect fled before the voracious and cruel 
rapine of their brethren. In the dire necessity 
of famine they sometimes roasted and devoured 
the flesh of their infant or adult captives. Among [ 
the Turk■^ and Saracens, the idolaters of Europe j 
were rendered more odious by the name and re- , 
putation of cannibals: the spies who introduced ; 


themselves into the kitchen of Bohemond, were 
shown seveial human bodies turning on the spit; 
and the aitful Norman encouraged a report, 
which increased at the same time the abhorrence 
and the terioi of the infidtK."'' 

I have expatiated with pleasure on Siepeof Xk-c. 
the fir-^t steals of the ciasadurs, as iV— ’ 

they paint the manner'' and character 
of Euiope : hut I sliall ahiidge the tedious and 
uiiifurm narrative of their blind achievements, 
which were performed by strengtli and are de- 
scribed by ignorance. I'lom their fii'.t station 
in the neiglibouihood of Nicomedia. thev ad- 
vanced in successive divisioi".; passed the con- 
tracted limit of the Greek empire ; opened a 
roatl tiirough the hills; and commenced. h\ the 
sie-ge* ot his capital, their jiioiis vvaifare against 
the Tuikish sult.in. His kingdom of Rouni 
extetukd fiom the Hellesjiont to the confines of 
Svria, and haned tlie inlgrimage of Jerusalem; 
his name- wa-^ Kilitlge- Ajslun, oi Soliman,'’U of 
tile lace of .Seljuk. and the- "on of the fir-t con- 
ijueior; and in the defence of a land v\hi(.h the 
Turks considered a- tiieir own, he dcseiveil the 
piaise ot’ Ills enetnie-'. hy w horn alone he knov^ n 
to po-*te-iity. Yielding to the fiiM impulse of the 
torrent, he deposited his family and treasure in 
Nice; retired to the mountains with fifty thou- 
sand horse ; and twice descended to assault the 
cam])s or quarters of the Christian besiegers, 
which fonned an imperfect circle of above six 
miles. Tlie luftv and solid v^ alls of Nice were 
covered by a deep ditch, and tianked by three 
liuiuircd and seventy towels, and on the v'erge 
of Chiistenilom. the Mulleins v^ere trained in 
arms, and inrianied hy le-ligion. Before this 
citv, tlie French jirlnces occupied their stations, 
an<l pro-'Ccuteil then- attacks w ithout correspond- 
ence or subordination • emnLirioii prompted 
their valour; l»ut thiir valour was sullied by 
cruelty, and their e-mulatiou degenerated into 
e-nvy and civil discord. In the siege of Nice, 
the aits and engines of antitjuity were employed 
by the I^atins; the mine and the battering-ram, 
the* tortoise, and the belfiy or moveable turret, 
aitificial fire, and the catupnU and bedist, the 
sling and the crossbow, for the casting of stones 
and darts.81 In the space of seven weeks, much 
labour and blood were expended, and some pro- 
gress, especially by count Ravmond, v\ as made 
on tlie sitle of tile besie'gers. But the Turks 
coukl protract their resistance and secure their 
escape, as long as they were masters of the 
luke'^- Ascanius, which stretches ''cveial miles 
to the westward of the- citv. The means cf con- 
quest Were supplied h\ the prudence and in- 
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of seven months, after the ruin of their cavalry, 
and an enormous loss l)y famine, desertion, and 
fatigue, the progress of the crusaders was im- 
perceptible, and their success remote, if the Latin 
Ulysses, the artful and ambitious Bohemond, had 
not employed the arms of cunning and deceit. 
The Christians of Antioch were numerous and 
discontented : Phirouz, a Syrian renegatlo, had 
acquired the favour of the emir and the com- 
mand of three towers; and the merit of liis re- 
pentance disguised to the Latins, and {)erhaps to 
himself, the foul design of perfidy and treason. 
A secret correspondence, for their mutua} in- 
terest, w’as soon established l)et\\een Phirouz 
and the prince of Tarento ; and Bohemond de- 
clared in the council of the chief'-, that he could 
deliver the city into their hands. Bat he claimed 
the sovereignty of Antiocii as the reward of his 
ser\ice; and tiie pniposal which had been re- 
jected by the envy, was at length extorted from 
the distress, of his equals. The nocturnal surprise 
was executed by the French and Norman princes, 
who ascended in person the scaling-ladders tliat 
were thrown from tiie walls : their new proselyte, 
after the murder of his too scrupulous brother, 
embraced and introduced the servantsof Chiist: 
the army rushed through the gates; and the 
IVIoslerns soon found, that, altliough meicy was 
hopeless, resistance was impotent. But the cita- 
del still refused to surrender; and the \ictors 
tliemselves were speedily encompassed and be- 
sieged by the innumerable forces of Keiboga, 
prince of Mosul, who, with twenty-eight Turkish 
emirs, advanced to the deliverance of Antioch. 
Five and twenty days the Christians spent on 
the verge of destruction ; and the proud lieute- 
nant of tlio caliph and the sultan left them only 
the choice of servitude or death,' 3 Li this ex- 
tremity they collected the relics of their strength, | 
sallied from the town, and in a single memorable 
day annihilated or dispersed tlie host of Turks 
and Arabians, which they might safely report to 
have con-'isted of six hundred thousand men.-*-* 

V, t f'le Tiieir supernatural allies I shall j>ro- 
conskler: the human causes 
tif the v]ctt)ry of .Antioch were the 
tVaile-s d>’spair of the Fianks; and the sinprisc, 
tile ilisconl, peih.ip- tiie errors, of thtir unskilful 
and pi esuniptiious ad\ -.rs.u les, TJjt' liattle is de- 
scribed witli asiiiucii d’-oidei is it wa-, f<ju;..ht : 
but v\e m.iv oliserve the tent of Ktibogi, a 
moveable and spacitius palace, eiiriehtil with the 
luxury of Asia, and capable of holdintr above 
t\\ o thousand persons; w e may (iistingin-,li In-, 
tlnoe thousand ;jua:,ls, who were c.ised, the 
luirses as well as tlie nieu. in comjilete steel. 

^ ^ In tlio eveiUful jieiiod of the 

a-i.i i t- siei^e and defence of .VnticicJi, the 
at-Wit. h. erusadeis were alteinatelv ex.iltcd 
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by victory or sunk in despair; either swelled 
with plenty or emaciated witli hunger. A 
speculative reasoner might siqipose, that their 
faith had a strong and serious iiitliience on their 
practice; and that the soldiers of the cross, the 
deliverers of the holy sepulchre, prepared them- 
selves by a sober and virtuous life for the daily 
contemplation of martyrdom. Experience blows 
away this charitable illusion ; and seldom does 
the history of profane war display such scenes 
[ of intemperance and prostitution as vverc exhi- 
j hited under the walls of Antioch. Tiie grove 
I of Daphne no longer flourished ; but the Syrian 
I air was still impregnated with the same vices; 
the Christians were seduced by every tempt- 
ation''3that nature either prompts or reprobates; 
the authority of the chiefs was dcspi-scd ; and 
I sermons and edicts were alike fruitless against 
j those scandalous disorders, not less pernicious 
to military discipline, than repugnant to evan- 
gelic purity. In the first days of the siege 
and the possession of Antioch, the Franks con- 
sumed with wanton and thoughtless prodigality 
the frugal subsistence of weeks and months; 
tlie desolate country no longer yielded a sup- 
ply ; and from that country they were at length 
excluded by the arms of the besieging Turks. 
Disease, the faithful companion of want, was 
envenomed by the rains of the winter, the 
summer heats, unwholesome food, and the close 
imprisonment of multitudes. Tlie pictures of 
famine and pestilence are always the same, and 
always disgustful; and our imagination may 
suggest the nature of their sufferings and their 
resources. The remains of treasure or spoil 
were eagerly lavished in the purchase of the 
vilest nourishment ; and dreadful must have 
been the calamities of the poor, since, after 
paying three marks of silver for a goat and 
fifteen for a lean camel, 96 the count of Flanders 
was reduced to beg a dinner, and duke God- 
frey to borrow a horse. Sixty thousand horse 
ha<l been reviewed in the camp; before the 
cikI of the siege they were diminished to two 
tliousand, and scarcely two hundred fit for 
service eonhl he' mustered on the* dav of battle. 
Weakness of body and teiror of mind extin- 
giti-lied the ardent enthusivt-m of the ]Jilgrims; 
ainl every motive of honour and religion was 
subdued by the dcsiie of life.'"" Among the 
chiets, three lieioes may be found without fear 
or repioacli : Godfiey of Bouillon was sup- 
ported l»y hi-, magnanimous jiiety ; Bohemond 
by ambition and interest ; and I'ancred dechired. 
in the tiue* spiut of chivalry, that as long as he 
was at tlie* head of forty ki.ights, he would 
never relinqui>h the emterprise of Palestine. 
But the count of Thoulouse ami Provence was 
suspected of a voluntary indisposition : the 

l.-rt’i, who wac a.ji*, l.T fhf Turk- .a^ he in an orrhanl, 

p'av’inr .It (h. . wuhasjnanmn uht? 

:»'» .>t an -x r.' I. fV.-m tiM -I'lnli ifitti'en -.hiiliiitr-' at 

Christmi- f> fw) mark- t.iiir ji -u i-.l ,ttt i’\ inU .vi I\ I i_'h.r- 
a k..(l ..r 1 1 iih, frnm uru t-. nt .n.r pri>j nt tixni.'' in 

the MC..n.tfa-niie, .a 'n.f nl hrenl. ,.r rh‘=- i.ead . f an anini -1. J for 
a pH oe .>f 'rt Mnr « he pr uliH-ed : hrt it i- the 
.>r i.n in., t.. t the eatra.i-iin. ir.. pric.-, that cithers t. ih-. iiutiCL- uf the 
jih. ns .1 h* r. 

•‘7 Am .i.tilti, tjii-tr’i'n nom-na non ter-pi'ni* , quia, de'pta de I.bro 
-'t T , pr.tscr.ti o;« n non s’lnt iiisc-reiida ( W ill. Tvr 1. \i p. Tlo i. 
Giubert (p '.is. .•>> ] attempts to excuse Hugh the Ureat, aad trea 
iMephen Chartres. 
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cluku of Xorniancly was rec.illed from the sea- 
siioie by the censures of tJie thurcli ; Hui^h the 
Great, though he led the \aiiguard of tlie battle, 
embraced an am!)iguous opportunity of return- 
ing to Fiance; anti Ste|)hen count of Chartres 
basely dejcited tlie standaid which he bore, and 
tile council in wliich he presided. The soldiers 
'Aere discouraged by the Higlit of William vis- 
count of Melun, surnamed tlie Carpenter, from 
the weighty strokes of his axe; ami tlie saints 
were scandalised by the fall of Peter tlie Her- 
mit, who, after arming Europe against Asia, 
attempted to escape from the penance of a 
necessary fast. Of the multitude of recreant 
warrior-., the names (says an historian) are 
blotted from the book of life; and the op- 
probrious epithet of the rope-dancers was ap- 
plied to the deserters wlio dropped in the night 
from the walls of Antioch. Tlie empeior 
Alexius, wlio seemed t*) advance to tlie suc- 
cour of the Latins, was dismaxed by tfie assur- 
ance of their liopeless comlition. They ex- 
pected their fate in silent desjiair ; outlis and 
punishments were tried without effect; and to 
rouse tlie soldiers to the defence of the walls, it 
was found necessary to set tire to their quarters, 
lewiuiofthe their salvation and \ictory, 

i^'>b Laucu. they were indebted to tlie same 
fanaticism which liad led tliem to the brink of 
ruin. In such a cause, and in such an army, 
visions, propliecies, and miracles, wore frequent 
and familiar. In the distress of Antioch, tliey 
were repeated witli unusual energy and success ; 
St. Ambrose had as^-ured a pious ecclesiastic, 
that two years of tiial must precede tlie season 
of delixerance and grace; the deserters were 
stopped by the presence and reproacnesof Clirist 
himself ; tlie dead had iiroiniscd to ari^c ami 
combat with their hretliivn ; tlie Virgin had 
obtained the pardon of tlieir sins; and their 
contidence was rexived by a visible sign, the 
sea'-onable and sploiulid discovery of the holy 
LANCE. The policy of their chiefs iias on tliis 
occasion been admired, and might suiely be 
excused ; but a pious fraud is seldom proiluced 
by the cool conspiracy of many persons: and a 
voluntary impostor might depend on the support 
of the wise and the credulity of the people. 
Of the diocese of 3IarseiUes, there was a priest 
of low cunning and loose manners, and his 
name was I’eter Bartholemy. He presented 
liiinself at the lioor of the council-chamber, to 
disclose an apiiarition of .St. Amlrew, wliicli 
liad been thrice reiterated in liis sleej), with a 
tireadful menace, if he pic'-unieii to snjjpress 
the coinmaruls of Heaven. •* At Antioch/’ said 
the apostle, in tile cluireh of my brother St. 

“ Ikter, near the liigh altar, is concc.ileil the 
“ steel liead of the lance th.it pierced the side 
“ of our Redeemer. In three d.iy-., that in- 
struniont of eternal, and now \»f temporal, 
“salvation, will he manifested to his di^cijile'-. 

“ Search and ye sliall tind . bear it alott in 
“ battle ; and that ms stic w capon shall pene- 


“ trate the souls of the miscreants.” The 
pope’s legate, tlie bishop of Pay, affected to 
li'-teii with coldness and di'-trust ; but the reve» 
lation w .IS eagerly accepteil by count Raymond, 
whom his faithful sul)ject, in tlie name of the 
apostle, had chosen for the guardian of the holy 
lance. The experiment was resolved; and on 
the third day, after a due pieparation of jiraver 
and fasting, the priest of ^lar^eilles introduced 
twelve trusty spectators, among whom were the 
count and his chaplain ; and the church-doors 
were barred against the impetuous imiltitude. 
I'he ground was opened in the appointed place ; 
but the workmen, wlio relieved each other, dug 
to the depth of twelve feet witliout discovering 
the oliject of their search. In the evening, 
w'hen count Raymond had withdrawn to his 
post, anrl the weary assi*,tants began to murmur, 
Ikirtholeiny, in his shirt, and without his shoes, 
boldly descended into the pit ; the darkness of 
the hour and of the place enabled him to 
secrete ami deposit the head of a Saracen lance ; 
and the first sound, the first gleam, of the steel 
was saluted witli a devout rapture. The holy 
lance vvas draw n from its recess, w rapped in a veil 
of silk and gold, and exposed to the veneration 
of the crusaders ; tJitir anxious suspense burst 
forth in a general shdut of joy and hope, and 
the desporuling troops were again inflamed 
with tlie cntfiusiasm of valour, Whatever bad 
l)ecn the arts, and whatever might be the senti- 
ments of the cliiefs, they skilfully improved this 
foitunate revolution by every aid that discipline 
and devotion could afford. The soldiers were 
dismis'*t'd to their quarters, with an injunction 
to fortify their minds and bodies for the ap- 
proaching conflict, freely to bestow their last 
pittance on themselves and their horses, and to 
expect with the dawn of day the signal of vic- 
tory. On the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
the gates of .\nTiuch were tlirovvn open ; a mar- 
tial p-alni, “ Let the Lord arise, and let his 
enemies he scattered!” was chanted by a 
procession of priests and monks; the battle 
array was marshalled in twelve divisions, in 
honour of the twelve apostles; and tlie holy 
lance, in the absence of Raymond, vvas intrusted 
to the hands of his cliaplain. Tiie influence of 
this relic or trophy was felt by the servants, and 
])erhaps by the enemies, of Christ;'''^ and its 
potent energy was heightened by an accident, a 
strat.igem, or :i rumour, of a miraculous com- 
plexuui. Three knights in white 
garments, ami rc-plendent arms, 
either issued, or seemed to issue, from tlie liills , 
the voice of Adhemar, the pojK’s legate, pro- 
cl.iimed them its tlie inartvrs St. George. St, 
Theodore, and Sr. Maurice; the tumult of bat- 
tle allowed no time for doubt or scrutiny ; and 
the wfleoiuc app.uition ila/zled the eyes or the 
im.igui.ition of a fan itic annv. In tiie season 
of danger and tiiutn[>h, the revelation of Bar- 
tliolemy of Marseilles was unanimouslv asserted ; 
but Oij soon as the temporary service was ac- 


'^t^e the pP'.CT-es^ of thp .'’"s-.adp, ihf rtfrcit of V’p^no.'h’ri' t .r^ 
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Am. i w.vs -o j.ruie to exae^erAiio.), that ilie nia.r ili— tie 
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complishcd, the personal dip:nity and liberal 
alms which the count of Thoulouso derived from 
the custody of the holy lance, provoked the 
envy, and avvakened the reason, of his rivals. 
A Norman clerk presumed to sift, \%ith a phi- 
losophic spirit, the truth of the legend, the 
circumstances of the discovery, and the cha- 
racter of the prophet ; and the pious Boheinond 
ascribed their deliverance to the merits and in- 
tercession of Christ alone. For a while, the 
Provincials defended their national palladium 
with clamours and arms ; anti new visions 
condemned to death and hell the protaiie 
sceptics, w ho presumed to '^crutini^e tlie truth 
and merit of the disco\ery. The [)re\alence of 
incredulity compelled the author to submit his 
life and \erucity to the jinlgment of God. A 
})ile of diy faggots, four feet high, and fourteen 
long, was erected in the midst of the camp; 
the tlamcs burnt fiercely to t!ie ele\ation of 
thirty cubits ; and a narrow path of twelve 
inches was left for the perilous trial. The im- 
fortunate priest of Marseilles tra%er'>ed the fire 
with dexterity and speed; hut his thighs and 
belly were scorched by the intense heat; he 
expired the next day ; and the logic of }Klie\ing 
minds will pay some regard to liis dying pio- 
testations of innocence and truth. Some efrbrts 
were made liy the Pio\incials to suh-.tjtute a 
cross, a ring, or a tiibernacte, in the place of 
the holy lance, which soon vanished in con- 
t'.'iTipt and oblivion. Yet the revelation cf 
Antioch is gravely as'serted by succeeding his- 
torians ; and such is the progress of credulity, 
that miracles, most doubtful on the spot and at 
the moment, will be received vvith im})licit faith 
at a convenient distance of time and sjiace. 

The state of Tlie prudcncc or fortune of the 
the Turks ana Franks had delaved tlieir invasion 
c liphso decline of the Turkish em- 

pire, Under the manly government of the 
three first sultan^, the kiii-rdoins of Asia vvere 
united in peace and justice: and the innumc- 
rafde aimics wIiilIi ti ev U»1 in person were 
and st-p-rior in discijdine. 
The But .it the time 
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Palestine the civil and ecclesiastical authority of 
the Fatimites. They heard vvith astonishment 
of the vast armies of Christians that had passed 
from Europe to Asia, and rejoiced in the sieges 
and battles which broke the power of the Turks, 
the adversaries of their sect and monarchy. But 
the same Christians vvere the enemies of the 
prophet ; and from the overthrow of Nice and 
Antioch, the motive of their enterprise, which 
was gradually understood, would urge them for- 
wards to the banks of the Jordan, or perhaps of 
the Nile. An intercourse of epistles and em- 
bassies, which rose and fell vvith the events of 
war, was maintained between the throne of 
Cairo and the camp of the Latins; and their 
adverse pride was the result of ignorance and 
enthusiasm. The ministers of Egypt declared in 
an haughty, or in inuated in a milder, tone, that 
their sovereign, the true and lawful commander 
of the faitliful, had ie>cued Jerusalem from the 
Turkish yoke; and th.it the pilgrims, if they 
would divide their number';, and lay aside their 
arms, should find a safe and hospitalue rece]>tiou 
at the sepulchre of Jesu^. In the belief of their 
lost condition, the caliph 31v)stali despised their 
arms and imprisoned their deputies , the conquest 
and victory of Antioch pronqited liim to solicit 
those formidalde champions with gifts of horses 
and silk robes, of vases, and purses of gold and 
silver; and in his estimate of their merit or 
power, the first place was assigned to Bohe- 
niond, and the second to Godfrey. In either 
foi tune the answer of the crusaders was firm 
and uniform ; they disdained to enquire into the 
pii'nte claims or possessions of the followers 
of 3Taliomot : w hatsoever was his name or na- 
tii»n, the usurper of Jerusalem was their enemy ; 
ami instead of prescribing the motle and tenns 
of tlicir pilgrimage, it was only by a timely sur- 
rendior of the city and province, their sacred 
right, that he could deserve their alliance, or 
dejirecate tlieir impending and irresistible at- 
tack. 

Vet tl.i-, attack, when they were Dei'v.r.ftio 
within thevitwand reach of their 
gl'uiou'' was su'^peluk'!l above ^ 

t..ii li. ■ .tii . .ii\c< tl.e drie It of Ks-i- ■ 

’ll e Ze.d .md i' i.ia^e of the ciU''''dk.i> 
w > !•, eh.I\ d I., the 111 . (KU lit of v ictoi v ; ui'il. io- 
st...ul i.f m. ichi'ig to iniprovo tiie ccaisternation, 
tluv La-’^d; (b^pei'vd to s-'jov the lu\!iiv,(;f 
S' j la. j i... i. .i-a- of tiii-^ laiige delay may bo 
fo...:id mtl.v v..r.t of •'trciigtii anil subordination. 
Ill the paiiifui .11(1 vatiuiis sei v ice of Antioch, 
tile c.n.iliy was ai iiiliilateil ; many {hoii'-ands of 
tverv lank I.<id ireeii jo^t bv famine, sickness, 
.u.ii dest'iti(»a. the siune aluise of plenty fiad 
})een pioductive of a tliiid famine ; and the al- 
teiuativo of mtempeiance and distress, had gone- 
i.ited a ]»estilence, which swept away above fifty 
tlious'inil of the })ilgri!ns. Few were able to 
command, and none were willing to obey : the 
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domestic feiuK, v^hith had been stilled by com- 
mon fear, \sere aLjain renewed in acts, or at least 
iu >entiinfcnts, of iiostility ; the fortune of Baldwin 
and Boheniond excited the cn\y of their compa- 
nions ; the bra\est knights were enlisted for the 
defence of their new principalities; and count 
Raymond exhausted his troops and treasures iii 
an idle expedition into the lieart of Syria. The 
winter was consumed in discord and disorder; a 
sense of lionour and religion w’as rekindled in 
the spring ; and the private soldiers, less sus- 
ceptible of ambition and jealousy, awakened with 
Their nurch to clamours the indolence of 

.ferusaiem. their cliicfs. 111 the month of May, 
Ma-. 15—* the relics of this iniglity host pro- 
June 6. needed from Antioch to Laodicea; 
about forty thousand Latins, of whom no more 
than fifteen hundred hoise, and twenty thousand 
fo(>t, weie capable of immediate ‘^eiwice. 'I'hcir 
easy march was continued between IVlunnt Lib.i- 
nns and the sea-shore ; tlieirwant^ were Iibeially 
supplied hy the cu.istlng tuuleis of ('o.noa anti 
Pisa; and they drew l.irge comnbutmn" fioin 
the emirs of Tripoli/l'N le, hidon, *Vcre, and (hesa- 
rea, wlio giantcd a fiee ]»assage, and pn)mi''ed to 
ftiliow tlie example of Jerusalem. From Cae- 
sarea they advanced into the inhlland country ; 
their cleiks recognised the sacred geograpliy of 
L\dda, Ramla, Emaus, and Bethlem, and as 
soon as they descried the holy city, the crusaders 
forgot tlieir toils and claimed their reward. 

Siejjeand Jerusalem lias derived some rc- 

jei^“aTemf putatioii from tlie nunilier and iin- 
portance of her memorable sieges. 
Jui> u. Jt was not till after a long and ol)- 
stinate contest tliat B.ibvlon and Rome could 
prevail against the obstinacy of the peojilc, the 
craggy giound that miglit super'^sde tlio ne- 
cessity of fortiricatioiis, and the walls and towers 
that would have fortititd the most a^cvs^il^Ie 
plain. These obstacles were diminished in 
the ago of the crusades. Tiie bulwarks had 
lieen completely desti(j)ed and iinperhctly re- 
stored ; the Jew s, their nation, and worship, were 
for ever banished; but nature is Jess change- 
able than man, and tlie site of Jerusalem, tliough 
somewhat softened and somewhat removed, was 
still strong against the assaults of an enemy. 
Bv the experience of a recent siege, and a tlirte 
gears’ possession, tlie Saracens of Egypt Iiad 
bten taught to discern, and in stmie degiee to 
itmedv, tlie defects of a place, v^hicli religion as 
wlII it'' honour forbade them to resign. Abidin, 
or Istikiiar, the c.iliph's lieutenant, was intru'-teil 
with the defence his policy strove to restrain 
tlie native Christians bv the tlreatl of their own 
ruin and tliat of the holy stpuUlire; to animate 
the Moslems by the assurance of ttinpural and 
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! eternal rewards. His garrison is said to have 
, con-isted of forty thousami Turks and .Vra- 
' bi.ins ; and if he could muster twenty thousand 
, of the inhabitants, it must be confessed that the 
, licsiegerl were more numerous than the besieging 
I anny. Had the dimini-'hed strengtli and 

numbers of the Latins allowed tliem to grasp 
the whole circumference of tour thousand vards 
(about two Englisli miles and an half),i<’” to 
what useful purpose should thev have descended 
into the valley of Ben Iliininon and torrent of 
Cedron,i‘>»^ or approaclied tlie precipices of the 
south ami east, from w lienee they had notliing 
either to hope or fear? 'J'heir siege was more 
reasonably directed against tlie noithern and 
western sides of the city. Godfrev of Bouillon 
erected his standard on tlie first swell of Mount 
Calvary; to the left, as f.ir as St. Steplien's 
gii'^e, the line of att.ick vvas continued hy 'I'an- 
t red and die tw o Ri l.iits; and count Raymond 
establidieil his quait^rs fioin tlie citadel to the 
foot of ]Mount Sion, which was no longtr in- 
i ludcil w itltiii the jn LCim. t" of the city. On the 
lifth dav, tile crusadtrs niaile a gcJitial assault, 
in the f.inatic Impe of buttciing down tlie walls 
witlioiit engnies, and id’ scaling tl'ein wuhi'ut 
laddeis. By tlie dint of In vital foice, tliey binst 
the first Imrrier, hnt tlicy weie diiven back with 
shanie and slaughter to the camp . tlie infiuence 
of vision and pniphccy was dtadeiud by tlie too 
frequent abuse of tlK)''e jiioiis stratagems; and 
time and lal.our were found to be the only 
means of victoiy. J’he time of the siege was 
indeed fulfilled in forty dav s, but tliey were forty 
davs of calamity and aiij.<iiish. A lepetition i-f 
the old complaint of famine may be inquited in 
‘•ome degree tti the voiacious or di'.oidtrly .ip- 
jietite of the Franks; Imt the stony '•oil of Je- 
Hi'idein is almost destitute of water ; the scanty 
s[nings and hasty toi rents weie ihy in the 
summer season; nor was the thirst of the be- 
siegers relieved, tis in the city, by the ai tificial 
siqq.lv of cisterns and acjueducts. The circum- 
jacent country is cqiialiv vlcstitute of trees for 
the uses of sfiade or building: but some large 
beams were discovered in a cave liy the cru- 
saders' a wood near Sicheni, the enchanted 
grove of Tasso,*''^ vvas cut down : the necessciry 
timber was transported to the camp by the 
vigour and dexteiity of Tancred ; and the en- 
gines were framed liy some Genoese artists, 
who liad fiirtunately landed in the liarbour of 
Jaffa. Two moveable turrets weie coiistiucted 
at the expense, and in the st.itioris, (,f the duke 
of I.orr.iine and the count of liioulouse, and 
lolled forwards with devout labour, not to tlic 
most accessdde, !»ut to the most neglected, parts 
of tiie fortitie'ution. Ravinoi d's tower was re- 
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duced to ashes by the fire of the besieged, but 
his colleague was more vigilant and snccessful; 
the enemies were driven by his archers from the 
rampart; tlie drawbridge was let do\Nn ; and 
on a Friday at three in the afternoon, the day 
and hour of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon 
stood victorious on the walls of Jerusalem. Ilis 
example was followed on every side by tlie 
emulation of valour ; and about four hundred 
and sixty years after the conquest of Omar, the 
holy city was rescued from tlie ^lahonietan 
yoke. In the pillage of public and pri'ate 
wealth, the adventurers hatl agreed to respect 
the exclusive property of the iirst occiqiant ; 
and the spoils of the great mosch, seventy 
lamps and massy va'^es of gold and silver, re- 
warded the diligence, and displayed tlie gene- 
rosity, of Tancred. A bloody sacrifice was 
ofiered by his mistaken votaries to the God of 
tlie Christians : resistance might provoke, but 
neitiier age nor sex could mollify, their im- 
placable rage : they indulged themselves three 
days in a promiscuous massacre ; and the 
infection of the dead bodies produced an epide- 
mical disease. After seventy thousand Moslems 
had been put to the sword, and the haniiless 
Jews had lieen burnt in their synagogue, they 
could still reserve a multitude of captives, whom 
interest or lassitude persuaded them to spare. 
Of these savage heroes of the cross, Tancred 
alone betrayed some sentiments of compassion ; 
yet we may praise the more selfish lenity of 
Raymond, who granted a capitulation and safe- 
conduct to the garrison of the citadel. * ^ ^ The 
holy sepulchre was now free ; and the bloody 
victors prepared to accomplish their vow. Bare- 
headed and barefoot, with contrite hearts, and 
in an humble posture, they ascended tlie hill of 
Calvary, amidst the loud anthems of the clergy ; 
kissed the stone which had covered tiie Saviour 
of the world ; and bedewed with tears of jov and 
penitence the monument of their redemption. 
Tills union of tlie fiercest and most tender pas- 
sions has been varitm-ly considered bv two philo- 
sopiiers: by tlie oueJ as easy ainl natural ; by 
the other, as absurd ami incredible. Feiliaps 
it is too rigorously applied to the same jicrsous 
and the same hour the example of the vntuoiis 
Godfrey awakened the iiiety of hm ctmipanioii'. ; 
while they cleansed tlieir bodies, they puiilieil 
their minds; iiur shall I I'elieve that the most 
ardent in siaugiiter and rapine vvcie the fore- 
most in the procession to the holy sepiilelire. 
Fiertim ina Eight davs after this nieniorahle 
vvhith pope Urban did not 
.'v.n ijH's live to hear, tlie Latin chiefs pro- 
a'^sI liiM, ceeded to tJie election of a king, to 
guard and govern their conquests 
in Palestine. Hugh the Great, and Steidieii 
of Chartres, had retired with some loss of repu- 
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tation, which they strove to regain bj- a second 
crusade and an honourable death. Baldwin 
was establishetl at Edessa, and Bohemond at 
Antioch; aiul two llDherts, the duke of Nor- 
mandy ami the count of Flanders, preferred 
their fair inheritance in the West to a doubtful 
competition or a barren sceptre. The jealousy 
and ambition of Raymond were condemned by 
his own followers, and the free, tlie just, the 
unanimous voice of the army, proclaimed God- 
frey of Bouillon the first and most worthy of 
the champions of Christendom. His magna- 
nimity accepted a trust as full of danger as of 
glory; but in a city where his Saviour had 
been crowned vvith thorns, the devout pilgrim, 
rejected the name and ensigns of royalty ; and 
the founder of the kingdom of Jerusalem con- 
tented himself with the modest title of Defender 
and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. His govern- 
ment of a single year,ii5 too short for the public 
happiness, was interrupted in the first fortnight 
l>y a summons to the field, by the approach of 
the vizir or sultan of Egypt, who had been too 
slow to prevent, but who was impatient to 
avenge, the loss of Jerusalem, His total over- 
throw in the battle of Ascalon sealed the estab- 
lishment of the Latins in Syria, and signalised 
the valour of the French princes, who in this 
action bade a long farewell to the holy wars. 
Some glory might be derived from Battle of 
the prodigious inequality of num- 
bers, though I shall not count ihc -August la. 
myriads of horse and foot on the side of the 
Fatiraites; but, except three thousand Ethio- 
pians or blacks, who were armed with flails or 
scourges of iron, the l^arbarians of the South 
fled on the first onset, and afl'orded a pleasing 
comparison between the active valour of the 
Turks and tlie sloth and effeminacy of the natives 
of Egypt. After suspending before the holy 
sepulchre the sword and standard of the sultan, 

I the new king (be deserves the title) embraced 
I his departing companions, and could retain only 
‘ with the gallant Tancred three hundred knights, 

. and two thousand foot-soldiers. for the defence 
ot Palestine. His sovercigntv was soon at- 
tacked by a new enemy, the unlv one against 
whom GotUivy was a cowanl. Adhemar, bishop 
of Pay. who excelled both in council and action, 
had I'cen swept away in the last jilague of An- 
tioch . the remaining eccledastics preserved only 
tile pi ide and avarice of their character ; and their 
seditious ilamours had required that the choice 
of a bishop should precede that of a king. 
The revenue and juri^diction of the lawful pa- 
triarch weie usurped by the Latin clergy: the 
exclusion of the Greeks and Syrians was jus- 
tified by the rejiroach of heresy or schism;^'® 
anil, under the iion yoke of their deliverers, the 
Oriental Christians regretted the tolerating go- 
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vernment of the Arabian caliphs. Daiinbert, 
archbishop of Pisa, liad long been trained in 
the seciet policy of Rome . he brought a fleet 
of his couiitiymeii to the succour of the IIolv 
Lund, and was installed, without a comj)etitor, 
the spiiitual and temporal head of the clmrch. 
TJie new patriaichi!" immediately grasped the 
sceptre which had been acquired by the toil 
and blood of the \icto»ious pilgrims; and l)Oth 
Godfrey and Polieinond submitted to recei\e at 
his hands tlie investiture of their feudal pos- 
sessions. Nor was this snfhcieiit ; D.dmbert 
claimed the ininiediate iiroperty of Jerusalem 
and Jaffa: instead of a him and geneious rtfu'-al, 
the hero negotiated v^ith tlie priest ; a quarter of 
eitlier city w as ceded to the eiuirch ; and the 
modest hislujp was satisfied with an eventual 
reversion of tlie rest, on tlie disitli of G<)dlri*y 
without children, or on the future acquisition of 
a new seat at Cairo or Damascus. 

Th- kina.'o'ji M ithout this indulgence, the con- 
lu'y quel or would have almost been sti Ip- 
— Its;. of his infant kingdom, which 

consisted only of Jerusalem and Jafia, witli about 
twenty villages and towns of the adjacent 
countrv'. 118 Within this narrow verge, the iVIa- 
hoinetans were still lodged in some impregnable 
castles ; and the husbandman, the trader, and 
the pilgrim, were exposed to daily and domestic 
hostility. By the arms of Godfrey himself, and 
of the two IBaldvvins, his lirother and cousin, 
who succeeded to the throne, the Latins breathed 
with more ease and safety ; and at length they 
equalled, in the extent of their dominions, 
though not in the millions of their subjects, the 
ancient princes of Judah and Israel, After 
the reduction of the maritime cities of Laodicea, 
Tiipoli, Tyre, and Ascalon,!''^ wliich were 
powerfully assisted by the fleets of ^’enice, Ge- 
noa, and Pisa, and even of Flanders ami Nor- 
way, i-i the range of sea-coast from Scamleroon 
to the borders of Egypt was possessed l>y the 
Christian pilgrims. If the prince of Antiocli 
dischiimed his supremacy, tlie counts of Edessa 
and Tripoli owned themselves the vassals of the 
king of Jerusalem: the Latins reigned beyoml 
the Euphrates ; and the four cities of Homs, 
Hamah, Damascus, and Aleppo, were the only 


rvlics of the Mahometan conquests in Syria. i •- 
ilie laws and language, tlie manners and titles, 
of il.e I'leiRh nation and I.atin church, wtie 
intuxiuced into tln.se ti .msmarine colonics. ,\c- 
ccji'ding to tile feudal jui imprudence, the piiu- 
cipal states and subordinate haionies descemled 
in the line of male ami female suc«'es''ion . * 
but tile chiiiireii of the tiist coiujuerors, ’ -"i a 
motley and degenerate race, v.ere dissoRed by 
the luxurv of tlie climate; the airivai of new 
crusaders fioin Europe \\as a ^louL'tful liope 
and a casual event. The service of the feudal 
tenures v^ as iJeiformed hy six hundied and 
sixty six knights, who miglit exjiect tlie aid of 
two hundred more under the banner of the 
count of Tripoli ; and each knight was attended 
I to tlie field liy four squires or archers on horse- 
back. Five thousand and seventy-five ser^ 
jeanf.''. most pruhalily foot-soUliers, were sujiplied 
by the cliurches and cities; and the vvlioR* legal 
uniitia of the kingdom could not exceed eleven 
tlu'usaiul men, a slender defence against the 
surrounding mvriuds of Saracens and Tuiks. ^-7 
But the himest bulwark of Jeuisalem v\as 
founded on the knights of the hospital of St. 
John, '-8 and of the temple of Solomon; on 
the strange association of a monastic and military 
life, v\l)ich fanaticism might suggest, but which 
policy must approve. The flower of tlie nobility 
of Europe aspired to wear the cross, and to jiro- 
fess tlie vows, uf these respectable orders; their 
spirit and discipline were immortal ; and tlie 
speedy donation of twenty-eight thousand farms, 
or manors, t enabled them to support a regular 
force of cavalry and infantry for the defence of 
Falestiiu*. Tile austerity of the convent soon 
evaporated in the exercise of arms: the world 
was scaiuialistd liy the pride, avarice, and cor- 
luptiou of tlivse Christian stildicrs ; their claims 
of nnmunitv and juusdiction disturbed the har- 
mony of the church antistate; and the public 
pc.ace was endangered by their jealous emulation. 
But ill tlieir must dissolute period, the knights 
of the Iiospital and temple maintained their fear- 
less and taiiatic character : they neglected to live, 
but they were prepared to die, in the service of 
Christ ; and the spirit of chivalry, the parent and 
ofispring of the crusades, has been transplanted 
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by this institution fiom the holy scpulchie to 

the isle of iXlAlta. 

of The spirit of freedom, which per- 
a! 7) vades the feudal institutions, was 

— H'.y. f^^]t strongest energy by the 

volunteers of the cross, who elected for their 
chief the most deserving of his peers. Amidst 
the slaves of Asia, unconscious of the lesson or 
pxample, a model of political liberty was intro- 
duced; and the laws of the French kingdom 
are derived from the purest source of eqTtality 
and justice. Of such laws, the first and indis- 
pensable condition is the assent of those, whose 
obedience they require, and for who'.e benefit 
tliey are designed. No sooner liad Godfrey of 
Bouillon accepted the office of supreme magis- 
trate, than lie solicited the public and private 
advice of the Latin pilgrims, who were the best 
skilleil in the statutes and customs of Europe. 
Fioin tliese materials, with the coun.-,el and ap- 
jirob.itiou of the patriarch and barons of the 
clergy and laity, Godfrey composed the Assise 
or .IfuusalemA^' a precious monument of feudal 
jurisprudence. The new code, attested by the 
feals of the king, the patriarch, and the \iscount 
of Jerusalem, was deposited in the holy sepulchre, 
enriched with tiie improvements of succeeding 
times, and respectfully consulted as often as any 
doubtful question aro-sc in the tribunals of Pa- 
lestine. \Vith the kingdom and city, all was 
lost; tlie fragments of the written law* were 
preserved by jealous tradition and variable 
practice till the middle of the tliirteenth cen- 
tury: the code was restored by the pen of John 
dTbelin, count of Jutfa, one of the principal 
feudatories ; and the final rerision was ac- 
complished in the year thirteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, for the use of the Latin kingdom of 
Cyprus. 


Court of pee« justice and freedom of the 

constitution were maint<uncd bv two 
tribunals of unequal dignity, which were insti- 
tuted by Godfrev of Bouillon after the conquest 
ot Jcru>alein. The king, in person, presided 
in the upper coiut. tlie court of the barons. Of 
these the tour most conspicuous were the prince 
ot Galilee the lord ot Sidon and Ca/sarea. and the 
counts ot Jathi and Tripoli. w]>o. perhap's witli 
the constable and marshal,*’" were in a sn^cial 


nunntr the compeers and jinlges of each other. 
But all the nobles, who hel>l their l.iiuls imme- 
diately of the crown, were entitled and bound 
to attend the kiiig'*, court; and each 1) iron e\- 
ercived a similar jurisdiction in the siibordir ;te 
assemblies of his own feudatoi ies. Tlie con- 
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135 The compiler of thU work, Jean dlbel.n, was c.'.uni of -TtlFa 


nection of lord and vassal was honourable and 
voluntary; reverence was due to the benefactor, 
protection to the dependent ; but they mutually 
pledged their faith to each other ; and the obli- 
gation on either side might be suspended by 
neglect or dissolved by injury-. The cognisance 
of marriages and testaments was blended with 
religion, and usurped by the clergy ; but the 
civil and criminal causes of the nobles, the in- 
heritance and tenure of their fiefs, fonned the 
proper occupation of the supreme court. Each 
member was the judge and guardian both of 
public and private rights. It was his duty to 
assert with his tongue and swonl the lawful 
claims of tlie lord : but if an unjust superior 
presumed to v iolate the freedom or property of 
a vassal, tlie confederate peers stood forth to 
maintain his quarrel by word and deed. They 
boldly affirmed his innocence and his wrongs ; 
demanded the restitution of his liberty or his 
lands; suspended, after a fruitless demand, their 
own service ; rescued their brother from prison ; 
and employed every weapon in his defence, 
without offering direct violence to the person of 
their lord, which was ever sacred in tlicir eyes. 

In their pleadings, replies, and rejoinders, the 
advocates of the court were subtle and copious; 
but the ii-^e of argument and evidence was often 
superseded by judicial combat; and the Assise 
of Jerusalem admits in many cases this bar- 
j barons in.stitution, which has been slowly abo- 
' lished by the laws and manners of Europe. 

The trial by battle was estab- 
j lisnccl m all criminal cases, which combata. 
affected the life, or limb, or honour, of any 
person; and in all civil transactions, of or above 
the value of one mark of silver. It appears, 

; that in criminal cases the combat was the privi- 
I lege of the accii-^er, w ho, except in a charge of 
treason, avenged his personal injury, or the 
death of tliose persons whom he liad a right to 
represent ; but wherever, from the nature of the 
charge, testimony could be obtained, it was ne- 
cessary for him to pioduce witnesses of the fact. 
In civil cases, tiie combat was not allowed as 
the means of C'^tablishing the claim of the de- 
mamiant ; but he was oi>Iiged to produce wit- 
nes'-es who liad. or assumed to have, knowledge 
of the fact. 7 he combat was then the privilege 
of the defendant ; l)ecau>-e he charged the wit- 
ne-sN with an attempt by perjury to take away 
his right. He came theiufore to be in the same 
situation as the appellant in criminal cases. It 
was not then as a mode of proof that the 
combat was received, nor as making negative 

Ti'! Aeriln, innl of J'annh and R-imps, and died A. D. 

1 1 ' f. {'• I'jut, 1 .f. j r > S I '1 ho fnniil> of I helm, .shn h de- 
M.ni,.- Ir.'in i .''ninj, r hnnher of ,i count <if Thanres in FriiiLC, 

• 'iV tl- iiri^he,! in f’l'oNtino and < \-{inis (-.ee the f iirn-iCf^ de do<.a 
Mer, or uOi.tn ni> r, c h. at tin- tr.d of the A'-'i.e.. de .leni'alem, 
a-i i.Y'i; n.U bo,>k, which rocordi. the iietlij^rees of the From h adven* 

I'n Hr Mrtoon ('nmmi'.«ioner«, rho^TO m thp «t.ates of the I'land . 
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I3S Entre seitfnor et homme ne n’a que la foi . ... - tn.ais tant 
qae Iho.iime doit a son -r iimor reverence en toufes cho-es (< 'O'l. . 

Tous les homines dudit ro, lume snnt par Lidite ter'u^ !e^ i!'>i 
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evidence (according to the supposition of Mon- 
tesquieu) ; 1 hut in every case the rijrht to olier 
battle was founded on the right to pursue l)y 
arms the redre-'S of an injury; and the judici.U 
combat was fought on the satiie principle, an<l 
vvith tlie same s]>iiit, as a })ri\ate duel. Cham- 
pions v.ere onlv allowetl to women, and to men 
maimed or pa'-t the age of sixty. The conse- 
q;;e!ice of a defeat v^as death to the person ac- 
cused, or to tlie champion or witness, as well as 
to the accuser himself: but in civil cases, the 
deinaiul.mt was punished with infamy and the 
loss of Ids sirt, while Jils witness and cliainpion 
suilered an ignominious death. In many cases 
it was in the option of tlie judge to awaul or to 
lefuse the coiiiliat : but two are specified, in 
w hich it was tfie inevitable result of the chal- 
lenge ; if a f.utliful vassal gave the lie to his 
ci.nqieer, v. lio unjustly claiiueil any jioition of [ 
thfir loui's di.inesnes; or if an unsuctvsslul 
suitor piesume»l to iniiieach tlie juilgnieut and 
veiacity of the (ourt. He might imjieach tl»em, 
but t!ie terms were severe and peiilous ; in the 
s.une day he successively fuuglit all the iiKin- 
bv'i's of the tiihunal, even tliosc who had hetn 
absent : a sin^Io defeat vvas followed by death 
and infamy; and whore none could hope for 
victory, it is highly probable that none would 
adventure the trial. In the Assiso of Joni- 
salera, the legal subtlety of the count of Jaffa 
is more laudably employed to elude, than to 
facilitate, the Judicial combat, which hedeiives 
from a principle of honour rather than of super- 
stition. 

Among the causes which cn- 
fVanchisetl the plebeians from tlie 
joke of feudal tyranny, the institution of cities 
and (•( 1 poiatioi,., i., one of the mo't pov\cifi.l ; 
and if tho->e of I’alestiiie arc colw.d \urh the 
first ciii'-ade, llity may be tanked with the 
ancient of tlie I,atin vuirM. Main of the jal- 
grinis had c^caped from their lords under tht 
banner of tlie crop's; and it was the policy of 
tlie French piinces to tempt their stay by the 
assurance of tiie rigiits and privileges of free- 
men. It is expressly declared in the Assise of 
Jerusalem, tliat after instituting, for his kniglits 
and barons, the court of peers, in wliicli lie 
presided himself, Godfrey of Rouillon estal)- 
lislied a sec«md tribunal, in which Jiis person 
was reprtsoutetl by liis viscount. The juris- 
diction of tins inferior court extended over the 
bmgvsst’s of tlic kingdiim ; and it was com- 
pi'sed of a select nuuiber of the ino>t discreet 
and wortliv cili/ens, who were sworn to judge, 
accoiding to tile l.nvs, of tlie actions and for- 
tunes of tl.eir cijuals. ni Jn the coiujut-t ami 

‘•ettiement of new cities, the ex.ample of Jtiu- 
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Salem was imitated liy the kings and their great 
vas-sals; and aliove tliirty similar corporation- 
were foundetl before the loss of tlie Holy Laud. 
Another da— of subjects, the Syrians, ^ 
or Oriental Clnlstiaiis, wore oppiessed '' 
by the zeal of llie clergy, and jnotected by the 
toleration of the state. Godfiey listened to 
their reasonable piavei, that tiiey might be 
judged by their own n.itioiial laws. A thini 
court wa- iii'.tituti.tl for their u-e, of iimired and 
domestic jni isiliction . the swoin Uii^n btis were 
Sviiaiis, in bUiod, langii.ige, and leliyinn ; Init 
the office of the piesiiieht fin Aiahic, of tlie 
was sometimes exeicised by the viscount 
of the city. At an immeasurable vviur. 
distance below the jU'A/cv, the bur- 

and the tlie Assise of Jeru- 

salem c<»u<lescend- to mention the nilmus anti 
the peasants of the land and the cap- 
live- of war, who were almost tipudly con- 
j sldcicd as the objects of piojieity. 'i'lie relief 
■ or pioteclioii of rlicse imh.ippv men was not ts- 
tecuKil woithyoftiie care of tlii‘ leglsl.itoi ; bot 
be biligently pioviths for tlie rccovtiv. tliongli 
not indeed ibi the puin'sliment. of tl e fugitives, 
lake houmls, or hawks, wlm had straved from 
tile lawful owner, they might he lost and daiiiicd: 
the slave and falcon were of the same value; 
but three slaves, or twelve oxen, vveie accumu- 
lated to equal the jm’ce of the war-horse ; and 
a sum of three luindred pieces of gold was 
lixed, in the .'ure of cldvalry, as the eipiivalent 
of tlie moie noble animal, 
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Cni y — Sf. In nm !. — Ib i^n <J-' Sail Ua 
i/< fi'd — Hi'' ,s/ I'fflei i/'./- 

h >a. — X’ai'nl C/'H't-ulcs. — Jiti hmd the Fn $i vf 
J'/rjIafitb — P'^j i’ IniU'Crnt the Third; and the 
F'-mtU (hid Fifth Crt/^adci- — The Fnij'vror 
J'rtiltTh' the Second. — T.unis the Sinth of 
Fritnee , and the ti>'o In'tt Crvhides. — F.tpul- 
sn<n of the Latins or Franks the ^[anialules. 

Tv a stvlo loss grave than that of 
historv, J should peihaps compare .\'-x,us. 

.1 ' 4 1 • w o • I Tl p. in .;. . 111 ^ 

the imperor A lexius ' to the jackal I, 
w ho i" said to follow the steps, ami to dc\ oui tin- 
leav ings. of the lion. Al’iiatever liad bteii hi- 
fears and UiiK in tlie passage (>f the ff rst 
thevwerc anipK recomjieiisvd b\ the snb'.cMutnt 
bmelits which he <leri\i‘d from the exploits of 
the l-Vaiiks. His ill xterity ami vigil.iiue ..eture.l 
tlieir lirst conquest of Nice; ami fnnn tiiis 

IS' Fm ’•«' rr’.W ''"-iT. r^.-inf •» ith (S.’ Ih'I .mn. "f tl ■ n - n 'i , 
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tlircatcning station the Turks were compelled to 
e\aciirite the neii>hl)ourhooil of Constantinople. 

hilo the Cl u^-atlei ith liliiul valour, advanced 
into the nuclland countiies of Asia, the crafty 
(ireek improved the favourable occasion when 
the emirs of the sea-coast were recalled to the 
standard of the sultan. The Turks were driven 
fi oin the isles of Uliodes and Chios . the cities of 
Epiiesus and Smyrna, of Sardes, Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea, were lestored to the empire, which 
Alexius enlare:ed from the Ileliespoiit to the 
banks of the M,caiider, and the rotkv shores of 
Pamphyiia. The churches resumed their splen- 
dour ; the tow ns vveie rebuilt ami birtifieii ; and 
the desert country was peopled with colonies of 
Christi<Uis, who were lientl) removed from the 
more dist.int and dangerous frontier. In these 
paternal t<ues, we m.iy forgive Alexius, if he 
forgot the deliverance of the holy sepulchie ; but, 
by tile Latins, lie was stigmatised with the foul 
reproach of treason and desertion. Tliey had 
sworn fidelity and obedience to his throne; hut 
he had promised to assist their enterjirise in per- 
son, or, at least, with his troops and treasures’ 
his base retreat dissolved their obligations; and 
the sword, w hich had been the instrument of 
their victory, was the pledge and title of their 
just independence. It does not appear that tiie 
emperor attempted to revive his obsolete claims 
over the kingdom of Jerusalem ; ~ but the bor- 
ders of Cilicia and Syria were more recent in his 
possession, and more accessible to his arms. The 
great army of the crusaders \v*as annihilated or 
dispersed ; the principality of Antioch was left 
wdthout a head, by the surprise and captivity of 
Boliemond : his ransom had oppressed him with 
a heavy debt ; and his Norman followers were 
insufficient to repel the hostilities of the Greeks 
and Turks. In this distress, Bohemond em- 
braced a magnanimous resolution, of leaving the 
defence of Antioch to his kinsman, the faithful 
Tancred ; of anning the We-t against tlie By- 
zantine emjdro, and of executing the design whicli 
he iiiheritfd from the k'^son'' anti example of his 
father (uii-'Card. His embaikation was clandes- 
tine; and if we mav credit a tale of the princess 
Anne, he passed the hostile sea, closely secreted 
in a coffin.^ But liis reception in rrane'c was 
digtiified by the jmhlic applause’, ruiel Iii-. nianiago 
with the king’s daugliter ; hi- return w,is glo- 
rious, since the bravc-st spirits of the ago enlisted 
under liis veteran command ; and he rcpa-,'.e(! 
the Hadriatic at the lieatl of five tlmu-and horse 
and forty thousand fiiot, assembled from the most 
remote climates of Europe.^ The stioiigth of 

2 The kmc- nf m -u’mirtnl howpTt-r to amn ir-*' 

enrp, iT'.il iTi t' e ilif.". n* i>-. ir iit-f ■••nc i. ,f.'' i._ 1.1, in the 

chnn h ^4 IVtIiVm , ti'iv n-pTil'u'**' nlnnl l-ffnrp th, ir .'wi., the 
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np wHh A dinrl ■ k , lerl . lA'i.-. eiH, t-. ft.-isUr tht Inr'an in 
coiiici , n.lurp tne ""npint tiiil putrtfdi ti-m. Thi. absurd tait is 
unkn.iwii t.> the I aft. 

t t-vX,-,. n the D'./aTt'it'p preocr'ph,, mmt roian Enplmd, 
ypt we m' "iv < r a •. '• ff.in.Ki, thit t ir H.nrv I. w.-nid rot 
sulT.r !um to levy luj tns.p' ri his kiiig<ion» iltuiarge, Not ad 
A!eTi,\it p. 4! ! * 

5 The r.ipv . t t.”P treitv ( Wv.id. 1. s.ii p 40f"_tlS j i-. nn- 
ginil Atiti r.iTi.ii’.s t . w''i, h uoiiivi rt-q'iiie, and mi^ht aftlird, a 
good ntAp of the pris- I'lty of Vriti.* h. 

h ■'ee m the w rk of -VI fie Iru-jne* (tom. e pA't. ii ) the 


Durazzo and piaidence of Alexius, tlic progress 
of famine and approach of winter, eluded his 
ambitious hopes; and the venal ccnifedeiates 
were seduced from his standaid. .k ticaty of 
peace ^ suspended the fears of the Greeks; and 
they were fin.dly deiivered by the death of an 
adversarv, whom neither oaths coiikl bind, nor 
dangers could appal, nor prosperity could satiate. 
His children succeeiled to the jirincipaliry of 
.Vntioch ; hut the boundaries were strictly de- 
fined, the homage wu' clearly stipulated, andtlie 
cities of Tarsus and IMalniistra were restored to 
tlie Byzantine emperors. Of the coast of Ana- 
tolia, they possessed the entire circuit fiom Tie- 
bizond to tlie Syrian gates. The Seljukian dynasty 
of Roum ^ was separated on all sides from tiie 
sea and their iVIusulnian brethren ; the power of 
the sultans was shaken by the victories, and even 
the defeats, of the Franks ; and after the loss of 
Nice, they removed their throne to Cogni oi 
Iconium, an obscure and inland town above 
three hundred miles from Constantinople." In- 
stead of trembling for tlieir c.ipital, the Com- 
nenian princes waged an oftensive war against 
the Turks, and the first crusade prevented the 
fall of the declining empire. 

In the twelfth century, three great b, 

emigrations marched by land from first 

the West to the relief of Palestine. a d iioi ; 
The soldiers and pilgrims of Lorn- Conraii III. ana 
bardy', France, and Germany, were 
excited by the example and success 
of the first crusafle.- Forty-eight a.d. iis’y. 
years after the deliverance of the holy sepulchre, 
the emperor, and the French king, Conrad the 
Thinl, and Louis the Seventh, undertook the 
second crusade to siippoit the falling fortunes of 
the Latins.*' A grand division of the tliird crusade 
was led by the emperor Frederic Barbarossa.^o 
who sympathised with his brothers of Fiance 
and England in the common loss of Jerusaiein. 
These three expeditions may be compared in 
their resemblance of the greatness of numbeis, 
their passage through the Greek empire, and the 
nature and event of their Turkish warfare, and a 
biitf parallel may save the repetition of a tedious 
narrative. However splendid it mav seem, a 
re-rular story of tlie crusades would exfiibit the 
peipetiial return of the same causes and effects; 
aiiel the fieipKiit aticinjits for the defence or re- 
covery of tile Holy Land, would ajipcar so many 
faint and unsULCes'-fuI copies of the original. 

I. Of the swarms that so closelv 
trod in tilt* footsteps of the first pil- 
grims, the chiefs w ere equal in rank, tliough un- 

wjth the a'rl'.i^i..us title ef {r.''lariu=, foin n j> lil ’• 

Vet '•t. lU.sl f.n.n i in lint jilice a tnullifude <>f .lews and 

(r>Tin'r% rmltT the <. miiit it ui t < f Kunifi/i, u i, iLc-i nb.ti A 
r.ty.witli a rnir .ind p trdenb, three 1. .«i:iies from the mntm- 
t en., art! •U(S.ril«a ; I knos n.'t « h) ; with I'! itu', tomb ( Ahu't.Hl.i, 
fahil. p ii<". A, r. Kit'ke, and the In.JtT f j. u-. of 

Sihiiltcns trom Ilm saui). 

s F.*r thi, MipjUtnMTt te tho first rn.i'.idc, see .Vnna (’omnena 


namns, 1 n. p. 11—40. * 

10 F.*r the third rnisitle, of Fivderic Barharossa, seeN'tretas in I'aac. 
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e(jual in fame and merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon the l)anner*> of Conrad, a troop of ft ir.alcs rode 

and Ills fello\\ ad^ eiitiiixjs. At their liead were in the attitude and armour of men; and the 

di''pIayod the baniiLj s of the dukes of Burgundy, chief of these Amazons, from her gilt spurs and 

Ba\aiia, and Aquitain ; the 111 ->t a descendant of buskins, obtained the epithet of tiie Golden- 

Iliigli Capet, the second a fatlier of tlie Bruns- tooted Dame. 

wick line- the aichbishop of IMilan, a temporal II- The numbers and charaiter 
prince, tiaiisported, for the benefit of the Tuiks, of the strangers w as an oi)ject of i'" ojttk en.i.irc. 
the treasures and ornaments of his church and terror to the elleminate (iieeks. anti the sen- 
paliice ; and tlie \eteran crusadcjs, Hugh the timent of fear is nearly .illied to tli.it td’ hatred. 
Gieat, and Stephen of Chartres, returned to Tins aversion w as suspt nded or softened bs tlio 
consummate tlieir unfinished\o\v. nie huge and apprehension of the Turkish powti ; and the 
disorderly Ijodies of their followers mo\ed for- invectives of tlie Latins will not bias oin nioie 
wards in tw o columns ; and if the hi st consisted candid belief, that tlie emjieror Alexius <lis- 
of two hundred and sixty tliousand jiersons, tlie 5.embled their insolence, eluded their hostiliiies, 
second might possibly amount to sixty tliousand counselled their rashness, and opened to their 
horse, and one hundred thousand footJ* 'J'he ardour the road of pilgrimage and conquest, 

armies of the second crusade might ha\e claimed But when the Turks had been dri\cn from Nice 

the conquest of -Vsia . the nobles of France and mul the sea-coast, when the Ibzaiitine princes 
Germany weie animated by the presence of tiieir no Ioniser tlieadcd the distant sultans of Cogni, 
boxereigns; ami both the rank and personal cha- they felt witli purer indign.alion tlie fiee and 
lacters of Conrad ami Louis ga\e a dignity to fieijuent passage of tlio M estern baibarians, who 
their cause, and a discipline to their force, wliicli xiolated the majesty, and endangered the safety, 

might be \ainly expected from the feudatory of the empire. The second and third crusades 

chiefs. The cavalry of the emperor, and that of w ere undert.ikeii under the reign of flannel 
the king, xvas each composed of sexenty tliousand Comnenas and Isaac Angelu?. Of the former, 
knights, and their immediate attendants in the the passions were always impetuous, and often 
field ; and if the light-armed troops, the pea- malevolent; and the natural union of a cowardly 
sant infantry, the women and children, tlie priests and a misciiievous temper was exemplified in 
and monks, bo rigorously excluded, the full ac- the latter, who, witliout merit or meicy, could 
count will scarcely be satistled with four luindred punish a tyrant, and occupy his throne. It was 
thousand souls. The West, from IlometoBii- secretly, and perhajis tacitly, resolved by tlie 
tain, was called into action; the kings of Poland prince and people, to destroy, or at least to dis- 
and Bohemia obeyed tlio summons of Connid ; courage, the jiilgiiins, by ever) sjKcies of injury 
and it is affirmed i)y the Gieeks and Latins, that and ojipres-i«m ; .and their want of prudence 
in the passage of a strait or river, the Byzan- and discipline continually affiorded the pretence 
tine agents, aftera tale of nine hundred thou.-..md. or tlie (q)port unity. The We- 'em munaiehs 
(lesisted from the e'ndles> and foniudable com- ! had stipulated a s,ife pa-'.ige ami fair nuirket 
putatlon.^5 In tlie third cru-ade, A' tile Flench | in tlie Ci>untiy of tlwir Chiistian bretlnen ; the 
and Ihiglish preferred the n.ivigation of the Me- '■ tre.ity h.id been r,uiti<.d l>y oaths ami hostage'. ; 
diterrauean. the li(‘st of FiecUnc Ikub.n-os-.a v as ’ and tlie pO(»re -t s^hher of Fredeiic’s anuy was 
le-js numerous. Fifteen thou-and kniglit". and ' furiddud witli tliroe maiks of silver to defray 
as many squire-’, were tl-e Hower of tlie German ! hi-> (.\pense> on the road. But every engage- 
ciiivahv . sixty thotisaml horse, and one Inmdu-d ! meiit was violated by treachery and injustice; 
thousand foot, were musteretl bv the emperor in i ttnrl the complaints uf the Latins are attested by 
tlie plains of Hungary ; and after such ropeti- j tlie lumest confes'-ion of a Greek historian, who 
tions, we shall no longer be startleii jit the six j has dared to piefe-r truth to his country. In- 
Immlred thousand pilgrims, which credulity has stead of an ho-jiitable reception, the gates of 
.a-sciibe-d to this kist emigration, .Such extra- the cities, both in Europe anel Asia, were closely 
vagant reckonings prove only the .astonishment haired against the crusaders; and the scanty 
of contemporaries ; but their astonishment most pittance of food was let clown in liaskets from 
stiongly Iiears testimony to the exFtence i»f an the walls. Experience or foresiglit might ex- 
enoimous though imlclinite multitude. The cii-e this timid jealousy ; but the common duties 
Greek" might apjilaud tiicir supeiini* know kdge . “t huinauitv prohibited the mixture of chalk, or 
of the arts and stratagems of war, [»ut t!u v con- I c‘t!ier poisimou-. ingredients, in the kre.id ; and 
fessvd the strengtii ami couraire of the French should Manuel he actpiittcd of any foul eon- 
cav alrv , aiul the ini’.uUrv of the (icnii.ius , 5 and , uivaiiee, he is guilt) ol loiningb.ise money tor 
the stiangei's are ile-ci ibed as an iron r.uv. of tlie purpose ot trading witli the pilgrim^-. In 
gigantic -'t.ituie, whodarted fire from their eves, ! everv step of tlicii march they were stop[ied or 
and spilt blooil like w ater on tile ground, Liide-r ^ misled, the governois had private orders to 
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fortify the passes and break down the bridges 
against them, the stiagglers were pillaged and 
iniiidored ; the soldier^ and horses were pierced 
in the v^oods l)y <urows frorn an invisible hand; 
the sick were burnt in their beds; and tlie dead 
bodies were hung on gibbets along the high- 
ways. Tiiese injuries exasperated the cham- 
pions of the cross, wlio were not en<Iowed with 
evangelical patience; an<l the Byzantine piinces, 
wlio liad provoked the unequal conflict, pro- 
moted the embarkation and inarch of thi_se for- 
mid.ible guests. On the verge of the Tiirki* h 
frontier Barbarossa s]iarcd the guilty Phila- 
delphia,^* rewarded the hospitalile Laodicea, 
and deplored the hard necessity tliat had stained 
liis sword with anv drops of Chiistian blood. 
In their intercourse with the monarclis of 
Germany and France, the pride of the Gieeks 
was exposed to an anxious trial. They might 
boast that on the first interview the seat of 
Louis xvas a low stool, beside the throne of 
Manuel ; but no sooner had the French king 
transported his army beyond the Bos])horus, 
than he refused the otfer of a second conference, 
unless his brother would inset him on equal 
terms, either on the sea or land. With Conrad 
and Frederic, the ceremonial was still nicer and 
more difficult : like the successors of Con- 
stantine, they styled themselves emperois of tlie 
Romans ; and firmly maintained the purity 
of their title and dignity. The first of these 
representatives of Charlemagne would only con- 
verse x^ith Manuel on horseback in the open 
field ; the second, by pas&ing the Hellespont 
rather than the I>os[)horus, declined the view of 
Constantinople and its sovereign. An emperor, 
who had been crowned at Rome, was reduced 
in the Greek epistles to the humble appellation 
of or prince of the Alemanni ; and the 

vain and feeble Angelus affected to be ignorant 
of the name of one of the greatest men and 
raonarcli'- of the age While they viewed with 
hatred and suspicion the Latin pilgiims. the 
Greek enipeiois maintained a strict, though 
fecret, alliaiu’e with *he Turks and Siraceiis. 
Isaac .Angelus complained, that by his friend- 
ship for the great Saladin he had incumd the 
enmity of tlie Franks ; and a mo'sch w,.s foisiuled 
at Constantinople for the public exeicisc of tiie 
religion of Maliomet. - ’ 

rr I ^ e JH. The swarms tliat followed 
the first crusade, were uestroved m 
Anatolia by famine, pestilence, and tlie Turki-h 
arrows- and the pnnces only cscapetl witJi 
some squadrons of horse to aecomjdidi their 
lamentalile pilgrimage. A just opinion mav 
be formed of their knowledge and hiimanitv; 
of their knowledge, from the liesign of subduimr 
Persia and Chorasan in tlieir wav to .leriisalem ; 
of their humanity, fnim the massacre of the 

17 The ronihii t uf the T'l i! uUipbi ins is 1.1 imea l.v Vu ells, while 
the an*ir> n.cni-- litrii'.vi a. I'u-, s the nulrttt-,, of hi-. ri'u-itiMii, r uli. , 
novtr t) Historv wouui he |.!e.i'iiir. tl wt w»to en,'. irr.i', *«• hv 
»urh loruridu f 1 nn^. It likewi-.e from 7sii.etT.s that we It tm the 
ai d hum I'lp -orrott p'n.lrr’r 

Is €/_ I, whii h < ''niiaiii'.'. tTun-l into I at in li, tl.* word 

t . I)u( I'l^e vfc .rk' very 1 . ir<l f«> v-w, hw kii ;; mil t • ..mr t.i iij 
such liTionitny . -ur .'i-.-emt wm j .IIT- ";i< 1 I.n , 

after-var Is on i m.-vt’o:: m rmri ex e-.,uti, n.rt ex nii o . 

rordine to the I >\!i:>iai>lc rcadinc-. -.t .ome 
_ I'd Remanorum imi-ernt'ir -.un., iLe Koin iriomm f Anonym ' 
t anis. p "I he puhhe arm hi-tori.-al 'fvie of tlv<rffc»S, ♦-.a, I'rf 

- • jTirirept. X'et ( inn-unus ov. ns, that i, 

tc BoeCkevf. ' ' I 


Christian people, a friendly city, who came out 
to meet them with palms and crosses in their 
hands. The arms of Conrad and lamis were 
less cruel and imprudent ; l)ut the e\eiit of’ the 
second crusade was still moie ruinous to Chris- 
tendom ; ami tlie Gitt-k Alanuel is accused by 
I his own subjects of gi\ing seasonable intclU- 
i gence to the sultan, and tieachtrous guides to 
! the Latin piinces. Instead of crushing the 
I common foe, by a double attack at the same 
I time but on different sides, the tieimans were 
! urgtd by emulation, and the I'rench were re- 
tarded by jealousy. Louis had scarcely passed 
I the Bosphorus when he v^as met by the re- 
j turning tinjjeror, wlio had lost the greatest part 
I of his army in glorious, but unsuccessf’u!, actions 
I on the lianks of the Ma'ander. The contrast 
‘ of the pomp of his riva’ lia-.tened the retreat of 
I C’onrad the desertion of Lis independent vas- 
; sals reiluced him to his heu(.Iit,.ry troojis; and 
I he borrowed some Ch'cck \v.sc!s to ext cute l)y 
j sea the pilgrimage of Palestine*. Without 
I studying the le-sons of exptiicnce, or the nature 
' of the war. the kingof IVance advanced through 
■ tlie same country to a similar fate. The van- 
' guard, which bore the lianner and the 

on'riainme of St. Denys, -i liad doubled tlieir 
i march vs ith rash and inconsiderate speed ; and 
I the rear, which the king commanded in person, 

. no longer found tlieir companions in the evening 
camp In daiknes-s and disorder, they were 
encompassed, assaulted, and overwhelmed, by 
the innumerable host of Turks, who in the 
art of war were superior to the Christians 
of the twelfth century. Louis, who climbed 
a tree in the general discomfiture, was saved 
by Ills own valour and the ignorance of his 
adversaries; and with the dawn of day lie es- 
caped alive, but almost alone, to the camp of 
the vanguard. But, instead of pursuing his 
expedition by land, he was rejoiced to shelter 
the relics of Jiis army in the friendly sea-port of 
Satalia P'rom thence he embarked for An- 
ti<»ch ; but so penurious was the supply of 
Greek vesscK, that they could only afford room 
for In', ki’ights and nobles; and the plebeian 
crowd of infant} y was left to perish at the foot 
ot tae Pam[)Ii\ liati hilK. Tlie emperor and the 
king cmloacvd and wept at Jerusalem; their 
riiaitial tKiiiis, the remnant of mightv armies, 
weic joined to the Chiistian powers of Syria, 
and a fiiutk-' siege cf Damascus was the final 
effoit of the second ciusade. Conrad and Louis 
tiiibaiked for Europe with the personal fame of 
pietv and courage; hut the Orientals had braved, 
these potent nionarchsof tb.e Franks, vsith whose 
names aiul military forces tliey had been so 
often threatened.--^ IVrliaps thev hat! still 
more to fear from tlic veteran genius of Fre- 
eleiic the I-'irst, who in his youth liad served in 
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Asia under his uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns 
in Germany and Italy had taught Barharossa to 
command; and Iiis suUUeis, e\en the princes of 
tile empire, weie accustomed under his reign to 
ohev. Ah soon as lie lost '^ight of Philadelplna 
and Laodicea, tlie hist titie-^ of the Greek frontier, 
he plunged into the salt and hairen ilesert, aland 
(-ays the histori m'; <d‘ Imrior and trihulation. 
Dm ing twenty da\s, evti-y stej) of his tainting 
and sickiv inaich was lie^ieged hv the innu- 
nmaide hortles of Tuikniati', ■* whose numheis , 
and fiuyseeincd after each iktVat to multiply | 
juid indaine. Tiie eiu’i^un continued to s(i u_ii.;le • 
and to suffer; and such wa-. the intasure of his [ 
c.damitics, that when he lAatlied the gates of ' 
Iconium, no more than one thousasid knights i 
were able to serve on horsehaclv. I>v a sudden 
and resolute assault he defeated the gtiaiiK, and 
stormed the cajdtal of the sidtam- wlio humhiy 
sued for jraidon anil jreace'. d'iie ro.al was now 
open, anel Frederic advanced in a career i»i‘ 
tiiunii'h. till he was m.loi runaiely diowi'ed in 
a petty touent of Cilicia.-' Ihe ren.,iiruler (-f 
liis Germans was consinned by siekne-ss attd de- ; 
sention ; and the einjreioi's sou e\{ ired witli the | 
gieatest part of his Swabian v.issals at the siege ; 
of Acre. Among the Latin Ikuk's, Godfiev j 
of Bouillon and Frederic* Bailrarossa could ' 
alone achieve the piiss^igc of the Lesser Asia; 
yet even their success was a vvairdng; and in 
tire last and most experienced age of the cru- 
sades every nation prefeiixd the •-.a totlie toils 
and perils of an inland cxiiedition.-" 

^ „ The enthusiasm of r!ie fiist crusade 

On'.tiint • f'f . , 1 • 1 I 

eitiliii-i.e-an l.S a niltlMill and sjijlple eWe^rt. while* 

y. ,1 

enterprise coiueliial to the -pnit of ti.e tiuie-. 
But the olistiiuite peisi\e‘anee of i'anoj’e n u 
indeed e\eUe our j'itv and ,«dn*...t*Ii>n ; tl.it no 
instiuctiOii sjiouhl have been di.i'.Mi lio,num- 
stant and adveise e\}>iiiente- ; tl at t!,e s.uue 
contidence sii(,iild h.tve U|eue‘!K g'.iwn fjoiii 

tlie same f.nlutes ; lh.it si\ -i ..ce.din:: gdivi- 

atioiis sliuuld h.ive lu-lied hea.lloi;: il.jwn tie 
precipice that was open before them; and that 
men of every comiition should have staked their 
public and private fortunes on the desperate 
adventure of possessing or recovering a toinh- 
stop.e tvv o tliousand miles from theirco.intrv. In 
a [‘eilcalof two Centuries after the council of | 
Clciiiiont, each spiing and summer )»roduced a j 
new emigration of pde.rini wairmrs foj the de- ' 
feiice <if tile- il.dv lau’d ; 1ml tlie- seven great 
ai iiianie nts oi cri.-.id.,s weic vM'tid hv -ome , 
impend. ng or receni e.-lamity : the i atlo'.s were j 


moved by the authority of their pontiffs, and the 
example of their kings • their zeal was kindletl, 
and their reason was silenced, by the voice of 
’ their holy orators; and among these, Bernard, -8 
I the monk, or the saint, m<ty chiim the most 
honourable place. About ely-ht ,, 

I veal's hetoi'e the fust conquest of <' - i ■ f st. 
J..rus.ilem. he was horn of a iiuhle a h Mii 
family in Burgundy; at tlie age — 
of three and twenty he bulled liiniself in the 
monastery of Citeau.v, then in the primitive 
feivour of the institution; at the end of two 
years he Jedforth her thiid colony, or daughter, 
to the valley of Clair \aux -' in Chanqjagne ; 
ami was content, till the hour of his ikath, with 
the luitnhle station of abbot of his own coin- 
iminiiy. A jihilosojihic age has abolished, with 
too liberal and indisci iiniijate distlain, the ho- 
noms <;f these spintual heroes. Tlic meanest 
among them are distinguisheel by some energies 
of the mind ; they weie at least superior to their 
votaries <ind disciples; and, in the race of su- 
peisiiaon, tliey attained the prize for which such 
numbers contended. In speech, in writing, 
in action, Bernard stood high above his rivals 
and contemporaries; his comjrosiuons are not 
devoid of wit and eloquence; and lie seems to 
have jireserved as nmcli reason and humanity 
as may he reconciled with the character of a 
s.ilut. In a secular life. Ire would Irave shared 
the seventh part of a pi'ivato inheritance; by a 
j vow of poverty and penance, by closing Iris 
I vyes against tire visible woihl,^'J by the refusal 
; of all eccle-iasiieal dignities, tlie abbot of C lair- 
vaux became the oracle of Europe, <uid the 
f.ar'tier of one humlieil and si\ty convents. 
Bii’iCes ai (1 poutihs tieij'.hk'd at the freedom of 
i i- .'po toiical eeUsuKs I'laiice. Eiiehmil, and 
Mikit , eon-ulteil and obeyed Ills jiulgineiit in a 
'•c .-’0 of the chiueh* the dei-t was upaid by 
th • giutuu.k of Innocent the Second ; and hiji 
sue,.e— oi, Lugetlius the Tiliid. was the friend 
and ih-ciple of the lioK Bernard. It was in 
the pioekunalion of the second crusade that he 
shone as the missionary and prophet of God, 

! who called the natrons to the defence of his 
holy sepulchre.'^ At the parliament of Veze- 
lay lie spoke before the king ; and Louis the 
Seventh, with his nedtles, received tlreir crosses 
fioni his hand. The abbot of Clairvaux then 
m.-iched to the less easy conquest of the ein- 
p-Tor Goniad : a jihlegUKitic ptojrle, igne>rant 
of his language', wa-- iraii- jimtevl by the p.aln-tic 
VLh,me«ice ot Ids tt>iie and ge-tuics; ami his 
piogus>, frurn Con-tance to kohigiie, was the 
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triumph of eloquence and zeal. Bernard ap- 
plauds his own success in the depopulation of 
Europe ; affirms that cities and castles Avere 
emptied of their inhabitants ; and computes, 
that only one man \\as left behind for the con- 
solation of se'en A'idows."^- Tlje blind fanatics 
were desirous of electing him for their general; 
but the example of the hermit Peter was before 
his ejes; and A\hile he assured the crusaders of 
the di\ ine favour, he prudently declined a military 
command, in which failure and victory would 
have been almost equally di^-graceful to liis 
character. Yet, after the calamitous event, 
the ab!)ot of Chiirvaux nas loudly accused as a 
false prophet, tlie author of the public and pri- 
vate mourning ; his enemies exulted, his friends 
blushed, anti Ids apology was slow and iinsatis- 
factorv'. He justitie'> his obedience to the com- 
mands of the pope ; expatiates on the mysterious 
\\a\s of PiOAidence; imputes the misfortunes 
of the pilgrims to tiieir own sins; and modestly 
insinuates, that his mission had been approved 
by signs and wonders. Had the fact been 
certain, the argument would be deci'-ive ; and 
his faithful disciples, who enumerate twenty or 
thirty miracles in a day, appeal to the pul>lic 
assemblies of France and Germany, in which 
they were pciformed^^ .\.t the present hour, 
sucli prodigies will not obtain ciedit !>eyond the 
precincts of Clairvaux ; but m the preternatural 
cures of the blind, the lame, and tl>e sick, wlio 
were presented to tiie man of God, it is im- 
possible for Us to ascertain tlie separate shares of 
accident, of fancy, of impostuie, and of hction. 
rr^cress r,f the Omnipotence itself cannot escape 
Maiiometans. the mumuirs of its discordant vo- 
taries ; since the same dispensation which was 
applauded as a deliverance in Europe, was de- 
plored, and perhaps arraigned, as a calamity in 
Asia. After the loss of Jerusalem, the Syrian 
fugitives diffiused their consternation an«l sorrow: 
Bagdad mourned in thedu-.t; the cadhi Zeined- 
<lin of DamaM’Us toic hi-* heard in the caliph’s 
\)resi.nce ; and tl.e "hole dnan sli^ii tears at his 
iiielaiicholy (ale. Init the comm.andi fs «>f the 
faithful could onlv weej»; tliey were tlunwcht-s 
ca[)ti\es in the hands oI the 'I'nik"; •'Onie tein- 
poial j)Ower was re-'tojud to the la-t age of tl'c 
Ahbassides; but tiieir ImuMe ambition w is 
tonfined to llagilad and the .‘djic'iit pio'iiice. 
'fheir tM-aiits, tlie .SL'ljukian sultans, had fol- 
lowed the coinnn>n law tjf the A'-iatie dynasties, 
the uncea'-ing round of \aIoin, gieutncss, dis- 
cord, deg’eneracy, an<l decay ti.Gr '^jiirit .ind 
power Were unequal to tlie defence of leligioii; 


I and, in his distant realm of Persia, the Chris- 
1 tians were strangers to the name and the arms 

' of Sangiar, the last hero of his race. 37 While the 

! sultans were involved in the silken xheAtabeks 
I web of the haram, the pious task ofs^na. 

' was undertaken by their slaves, the Atabeks,^^ 
a Tuikish name, which, like the Bvzantine 
patricians, may be translated by Father ot the 
Prince. Ascatisar, a valiant Turk, had been 
the favourite of INIalek Shaw, from whom he 
received the i)ri\ilege of standing on the rigiit 

■ hand of the tlirone ; but, in the civil wars that 
I ensued on the monatch's death, he lost his head 
‘ and the government of Aleppo. His domestic 
; emirs persevered in their attach- zenti’n. 

inent to his son Zenghi, who prov ed-^ 
his first arms against the h'raiiks in the defeat of 
i Antioch: thirty campaigns in the service ol the 
, caliph and sultan estah'Iished his military lame; 

' and he w'as invested w ith the command ol AIosul, 
as the only champion that could avenge the 
' cause of the prophet. The public Iiope vvas not 
disappointed : after a siege of twenty-five days, 
lie stormed the city of Eilessa, and recovered 
from the Fianks their conquests beyond (he Eu- 
phrates :3' the martial tribes of Curdistan vvere 
subdued by the independent sovereign of !Mosul 
and Aleppo : his soldiers were taught to behold 
the camp as tlieironly countiy; they trusted to 
, liis liberality for their rewards ; and their absent 
familicswerc })rotccted by the vigilance of Zenghi. 

I At tlie head of tliese veterans, his ^oureUim. 

' son Noureddin gradually 

! the AXahometan powers ; added the kingdom of 
[ Damascus to that of Aleppo, and waged a long 
I and successful war against the Christians of 
i Syria; he spread his ample reign fiom the 

■ Tigris to tlie Nile, and the Abbassides rewarded 
i their faitliful servant with all the titles and pre- 
j rogatives of royalty. The Latins themselves 

were compelled to own the wi?.doin and courage, 
and even the justice and piety, of this hnplacalile 
adversary. In his life and government the 
Jioly warrior revived the zeal and simplicity of 
the first caliphs. Gold and silk were banished 
fiom his palace; tlie u-e of aiiie from liis do- 
miiih.ns; the public levciiue v as scrupulously 
ajjpind to the public ‘..iviee; and the frugal 
hoiisthold of Noureiidin was maintained fiom 
his iLgitiuiate share of the spoil widch he vested 
in the putchasL of a {juvate estate. His fa- 
vourite sultana siirhc-d for some female object of 
expense. “ Alas replied the king. I fear God, 

{ *• and am no more than tlie treasurer of the 
I Aloslems. Their property 1 cannot alienate ; 
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“ but I still possess three shops in the city of 
Hems ; thc^e you may take ; and these alone 
can I bestow.” Hi-5 chamber of justice was 
the terror of the great and the refuge of tlie 
poor. .Some vears after the sultan’s death, an 
oppicssed suljtct c-alletl aloud in the streets of 
Hamascus. “ () Nouieddin, Noureddin, uliere 
art thou now? Aiise, arise, to pity and pio- 
tect us A tumult was ap])re!)ended, and a 
Ii\ing t\rant blu'>hed or tiembled at the name 
of a de})arted monarch. 

of By the arms of the Turks and 

Flanks the Fatimites had been tie- 
A r>. iK.j— U(.9. of Syria. In Egypt tl'e 

decay of their character and influence was still 
more essential. Yet they were still revered as 
the descendants and siu‘Ce-?sors of tlie prophet ; 
they maintained their in^ isible state in the pal.ice 
of Cairi); and their per'-on was seitlom \iol.»ted 
by the profane eyes of suljects or str.mgeis. 
7 he T.atin ambassadors ha\ <• di sci ibi.*<l their own 
introduction thiamgli a serie's of gloomy passages. 

and glitfeilng jiortlcus tin* sct.nv‘ w.is enli- 

\cned by the waiidiug of bii<ls and the mminur 
of fount.iiiis: it was enriched by a display of 
ricli fui uiture. and lare animals ; of the Impuial 
tuasuu's, something was shown, and mucli was 
su])posed ; and the long order of nnfohling 
doors was guarded by black sohlicrs and domes- 
tic eunuchs, 'fhe sanctuary of tlic presence 
chamber was veiled with acurtain ; and tlie ^i7ir, 
wlm conducted the ambassadors, l.iid aside his 
cimeter, and prostrated hini'clf flute times <ni 
the grounil 5 the veil was then removed; and 
tliey lieheld the commandei of the faitiiful, who 
signified liis pleU'-U'e to file first sj.ue of tlie 
tlirone. But this slave was lus master the 
\jziis or siiltaus Iiad usiujied tlie supicme ubm- 
uisn-.ition of thi el.iims of tl.e in.-l can- 

didates iVv'U di.tlded ai’s's; ai.d t ’ e i.ai s’e of 
tile most uojtliy, of t'.e strouee-t, was institel 
in tlie royal jmU ul of command, 'fin fictions (T 
Dargh.un and ‘'htwer alternately evpeUtd t.uh 
otiier from the lapita! ami coiiiitiy; am! the 
weaker side inijilojed the dangerous protection 
of the sultan of D.imascus or the king of Jerusa- 
lem, the perjictual enemies of the se-ct and mon- 
aichy of the Fatimites. By liis arms ami religi»)n 
the Turk was most formidable; but the Frank, 
in an easy direct march, could ad\ance from 
(ra/a to the Nile; wliile tlie intermediate situ- 
ation of his realm compelled the tr«)f)ps of Xou- 
reddm to wlieel rouiul tlie skiits of ,\rabia, a 
long and paud'i.l tncuif, whiih ivposul ilu’iii to 
tlilrst. fatigue, ami the fnunin ’’ winds of the <k- 
seit. Tlie s.,crct zeal uni atnbi'icm ot’ the 7’uikish 
prince asjnicil to icign in Kg^ptumier the mime 
of the AldiassuK-s ; but the restoration of the 
sujijtiiant .Mi.iwiT was the ostensible Tnofi\i_ <d 
the first exjx- difioii ; and the * mci sv %\,is inti ustt il 

to tlie i. mir S’uracouii, a valiant .ind vtier.m lom- 
mamii-r. Dargham was (i[ipri.s-.(.d and si an , but 
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the ingratitude, the jealousy, the just ap])rLlien- 
sions, of his more fortun.ite rival, stion provoked 
him to invite the king of Jerusalem to deliver 
Egypt from his insolent benefactors. 'Fo tiiis 
union the ft>rces of Sliiracouli were inK({md ; he 
reluujiushed tlie pumature c<nujuest ; ami the 
evacnatiem of Bella is or Pelusium ^vas the con- 
dition of his safe letreit. As the 'I'm ks di tih d 
befiu'c tile ciietnv, and theii geiiei.-l clt<si.(l the 
re-ar, with a vigilant eve. and a batt e-a\c in liis 
hand, a Frank piesumeil to a-k him if lie vveie 
n{)t afraid of an attack ? “ It is doui<tle->s in vour 
“ power to begin the attack, ' ie[)!ied tlie intre- 
pid einir ; but rest assured, that m.t one of Uiy 
*• soldiers will go to paradise till he has sent an 
“ infidel to hell.” His rej'Ort of the riches of the 
land, the tfreininacy of the natives, and the dis- 
orders of the government, revived the hojies of 
Noureddin; the caliph of Bagdad applauded 
tlie pious tlesign ; aiul Sliiracouh descended into 
E'.ivpt a secmul time, with twelve thousand 
'I'uiks and eleven thousand Aiabs. Yet bis 
forces Were still iidunn to the cmife derate armies 
of tire Flanks ami Saraiaus ; ami I can discern 
an unusual degree of military ait in his p.issage 
of tile Nile, Ids retieat inter "Dii l)ais. his lUasti rly 
evolutions in the battle of Babain, tlie siirpiise 
of Alexandria, and his marches and counter- 
niarclie's in the flats and valley of Egyjit, from 
the tropic to tlie sea. Ills comluct was seconded 
by the courage of Iris troops ; and on the eve of 
action a M.uualuke'*’ exclaimed, If wo cannot 
‘‘ wrest Egv])t from tlie Christian dogs, wliy do 
“ we not rei.oimee the iioi.ours and rewauls of 
‘‘ the sultan, arid retire to lahonrwith tlie pea- 
sants. vt to spin with the females of tiu hat am ' '* 
Yet. after all his ethnts rn the ftcM.’' aftei tlie 
ol 'tiiiate (Liu.^ei f Ah ..imhia hv Ljs nej hew 
S.da. 'in. an !'«-5aiui.J !e ia| ind .tini and utii.al 
C"*.. lude'lt' e 'ee<-’ del tel jn iw v f Sliliacoali ; .*ial 
Nh'uu.h.u. le 'crvvd 1 is al diUe's f-r a l!,ird and 
nuMe pu-; It.e'Us e eea'ii n. It w as s,H,n edleieil by 
the airbltu'ii and aval ice of Vmalric or Amaury, 
Kii-g of Jeuisalejn. wlio liaJ iml»ihed the perni- 
cious in ixim. that no faith sheudd be kept with 
the enemies of Gud. A religious w arrior, the 
gre.it master of the- hospital, encourage-d Iiim to 
protoe-d; the emperor of Constaiitinople either 
gave', or pnni'iseel. a fleet to ac’f with the armies 
of Sviia; and the* pe-rtidious Christian, unsatis- 
fied with spjiil and sul side, aspiu-d to the con- 
quest i»f Fgv pt. In this e mer gi ncy, tin Ab'-Ieiiis 
tuineil their eves towauis flji.* suit, in ct’ I) iinas- 
ciis ; tlie vi/ii. vvlauii di.uigvi e ncoin p i "-e d un all 
sitle's, -viihled to iheir unai.Iumu- vvi-his, and 
Nonutldin seemed (o be tiuptid bv tiu- fair 
ofVei of <uu' tliitd of the re V I nm- ot the ki'ejthim, 
'J'he I-rmiks well- alte.sdv at thi gate of C'.iir o ; 
but the suburbs, the old i itv . w en- bL-rut on tiu ir 
ap[»ioach ; tliev wiie iheeiv'ii bv an itisida.us 
lu '^ot tat ion. ami the ii vi-'-ek w i re nu.rlde to s^r- 
It'oin.t the 1 .ill ie rs of tlie Nile. 'Ihev piU'ki.tly 
f,,* y . Mm .a K-- T r. .> t e ■!.' -.1 1. : , 1 _ i ■£- 
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declined a content uith the Turks in the midst 
I'f ail ho''tiIe country ; and Amaury retired into 
Palestine «ith tlie shame and reproach that al- 
.r> 1 adhere to nnsuocessfui injustice. After this 
dtli\ erance, Siuiaeouh ^\as invested with a robe 
of honour, which he soon stained with the blood 
of the unfortunate Shaucr. For a while, the 
Tuikish emir condescended to liold tlie oilice of 
^izir ; hut tliis foreij^n conquest precipitated the 
fall of the Fatimites themselves; and thcblootl- 
luss chanjTe was accomplished by a message and 
a word. The caliphs liad been degraded by their 
own weakness and the tyranny of the vizirs: 
their subjects blushed, when the descendant and 
successor of the prophet presented his naked hand 
to the rude gripe of a Latin ambas-^ador; thi^y 
wept when lie -^ent the hair of Iiis women, a sad 
embluni of their griif and terror, to excite tin? 

jjity of tlie si.ltan of Damascus. Py 
n , H . the C(?mmand of X<»urcddin, and tlie 

A I'. ii,i 5^.(1 of doctors, the lioly 

names of Abubeker, Omar, and Othman, were 
solemnly restored: the caliph IVIostliadi, of 
IJagda«l, was acknowledged iii tliopuidic prayers 
as tiic true commander of the faithful ; and tlie 
green livery of the '-ops of Ali was exchangcil for 
the black colour of the .\l)i>assides. Tlie last of 
his race, the caliph Adhed, wliosundvcd only ten 
days, expited in iiappy ignoianceof Ins fate- Ins 
treasure-, secured tlie loyalty of the soldiers, and 
silenced the murmurs of the sectaries ; and in all 
subsequent revolutions, Egypt has never departed 
from the orthodox tradition of the Moslems. 

Reitm <imi Tlie hilly country beyond the Ti- 
gris is occupied by the pastoral 
AD triijos of the Curds a people 

liardy, strong, savage, impatient of tlie yoke, ad- 
dicted to rapine, and tenacious of tlie govern- 
ment of tlicir national chief*. The resemblance 
of name, situation, and manners, seems to iden- 
tify tliem with tlie Cardueliians of the Greeks ; 47 
and they still defend aunnust the Ottoman Porte 
the antique freedom v. hieli they as->crtt.d against 
the -lictesvot-, of (’yrus. P<nerty and ambition 
ji’-ornptetl tliem to e’l Iirace the profession of mer- 
cenary soldiers the service of liis father and 
uncle prcp.arcrl tlie re’Cn of tliepre.tt S.dadin ; 
and the sen of Je!) or Ayi«h. a snnpJe (’iiid, 
maixiiaiiiniously smiled at his 
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the Christian general the profane honours of 
knighthooil. j'J On the death of Shiracouli, the 
office of grand vizir was besto^\'ed on Sahulin, as 
the youngest and least powerful of the emirs ; 
but with the advice of his father, whom he in- 
' vited to Cairo, his genius obtained the ascendant 
over his equals, and attached the army to his 
person and intercsg. While Noureildin lived, 
these ambitious Curds were the most humble of 
Ins slaves; and the indiscreet murmurs of the 
divan were silenced I)y the prudent Ayub, who 
loudly protested that at the command of the 
sultan he himself would lead his son in clialns 
to the foot of the throne. Such language,” lie 
added in private, “ was prudent and proper in 
an assemlily of your rivals ; Init we arc now 
above fear and obedience; and tlie threats of 
Noureddinshall not extort the triiaIteofasli(~ar- 
“ canc.” His seasonable death relieved them ifoni 
the odious and doubtful conflict ; his son, a mi- 
nor of eleven years of age, was left for a wliile 
to the emirs of Damascus ; and tlie new lord of 
E'rypt was decorated by the calijih witli every 
title that could sanctify his usurpation in the 
cyos of the people. Nor was Saladin long con- 
tent with the possession of Egypt ; he despoiled 
the Christians of Jerusiilein, and the .•\tabeks of 
Damascus. Aleppo, and Diarbekir : Mecca and 
Medina acknowledged him for their temporal 
protector : his brother subdued the distant re- 
gions of Yemen, or the happy Arabia; and at 
the hour of his de.ath, his empire w as spread from 
the African Tripoli to the Tigris, and from the 
Indian Ocean to the mountains of Aimtnia. In 
the judgment of his character, tlic reproaches of 
treason and ingratitude strike forcibly on ovr 
minds, impressed, as they are, with the principle 
and experience of law and loyalty. But Ids am- 
bition may in some measure be excused by the 
revolutions of Asia, vvhicli had erased every 
notion of legitimate succession; by the recent 
example o*' the Atabeks themselves; by liis le- 
vercnce to the son of Ids benefactor, his liumnne 
and generous behaviour to the collateral branches; 
by tin ir incapacity and his merit ; by the appro- 
bation of the caliph, the sole source of all K-c iti- 
ni'ite power; and, above all, by the wi-liLs .md 
inteust of tliO people, whose liappiiKss is the 
fir'-t objict uf government. In /ui viitucs. and in 
tiu^-e et Ids patron, they admired the singular 
unmu ot the liero and the saint ; for both Nou- 
red.iiu and S.iladin are ranked among the ^la- 
l.ni'afan saints; and tlie con-t.int metiitation of 
tJ e holy war ajipears to have slwd a serious and 
SI her cidour over their lives and actions. The 
youth of tfie latter ^as addicted to wine and 
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women ; but lus a^ipiring spirit soon renounced 
the temptations of pleasure, for the graver follies 
. of fame and dominion : the garment of Saladin 

I Mas of coar'^e m oollen ; water M'as his only diink ; 

and, while he emulated the temptnmee, he sur- 
I passed the chastity, of his Arabian prophet. 

[ Both in faith and practice he was a rigid Musul- 

inan ; he ever deplored that the defence of reli- 
gion had not allowed him to accomplish the pil- 
grimage of Mecca ; but at the stated hours, live 
times each day, the sultan devoutly pra\ed with 
his brethren : the involuntary omission of tasting 
> was scrupulously repaid ; and ids penr-rd ct the 

I Koran, on horseback between flit approaching 

armies, may be quoted as a proof, hov.evei osten- 
tatious, of piety and courage.-'^ i he supersti- 
tious doctrine of the sect of Shafei wa^ the only 
^ study that he deigned to encourage, the poets 

•were safe in his contempt; but all profane sci- 
ence was the ol»ject of lus a\erd‘jn; and a 
ptui0'O])her, wlio lia'l %entc{l some •speculative 
novehies, was seized and stranglevi bv t lie com- 
mand ur'the u)\al ''aiiU. i'he justice ot Ids ilivan 
! was accessii)lc to the meanest suppliant against 

himself and his ministers; and it was only for a 
kingdom that Saladin would deviate from the 
; rule of equity. "Wldle the descendants of Scljuk 

I and Zengid 'held his stirrup and smootlicd his 

i garments, he was alfablo and patient with the* 

meanest of his servants. So boundless was his 
lilierality, that he distributed twelve thousand 
horses at the siege of Acre ; and. at the time of 
his death, no more than forty-seven drams of 
f silver and one piece of gold C()in wore tound in 

tlie treasury; yet, in a martial reign, the trilnites 
were diminished, and the wcaltliy citizens en joyed 
witliout fear or danger the fruits of their indu'-- 
try. Egypt, Svria, and Arahi.v, were ad^e-iud hv 
the royal I’oundations of hospitaK. cudvgc'-, and 
rno^tii's ; ami C'.iiro was fortitied with u wall and 
citmEl ; but hi'i wmks were ctin-'eciafvd to pub- 
lic uwe,*'^ nor did the snlran indulge himself in 
a garden or palace of piivate luxury. In a fana- 
tic age, hiin'‘elf a fmatic, tlie geniunc vntuts ot 
Saladin commanded the esteem ot the Cliristians: 
the empeior of Germany gloried in his friend- 
ship;-*^ the Greek emperor solicited his alli- 
ance ; and the conquest of Jerusalem diflused, 
and perhaps magnitied, his fame botli in tlie East 
and West. 

During its short exKtcnce, the 
"v.ii i'-: ’ kingdom of Jermalem ■■■' w.is Mip- 
peuted hy tlic di-cord of the Turks 
and Saru’eri'' ; and both the Tafimite ca!ij>]"> 
and tile sult.iU'. t>f D.imasiuv w^ie temple.l t.o 
e.icritice the c.iu'vo of tlieir reHgi*>n to the lu* aotr 
con>i<kration'> of [uivato and ]wi'.int advantage. 
But tile })ovvcrs ot' Tgyj-t, Svria. ami Arabia, 
were now united bv .in liWo, whom natuie .md 
foitune had armed agairsf tlie I hii'.tian-. -\d 
without, now bore tiic mo-t tlu*ater'ing .X'pect; 



and all was feeble and hollow in the infernal 
state of Jerusalem. After the two first Bald- 
wins, the brother and cousin of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the sceptre devolved by female succes- 
sion to Melisenda, daughter of the second Bald- 
! win, and her husband Falk, count of Anjou, the 
father, by a former marriage, of our Engli''h 
Blantagenets. I'heir two sons, Baldwin the 
ThirtI, and Amaury, waged a strenuous, and not 
unsuccessful, war against tlie inHdtls; but the 
son of Amaury, Baldwin the Fourth, was de- 
prived, by the leprosy, a gift of the crusades, of 
the faculties both of mind and body. liis lister 
Sybilla, the mother of Baldwin the Fifth, was 
his natural heiress s after the su'^picinlls death of 
her child, she crowned her second husband, Guy 
of Lusignan, a prince of a handsome person, but 
of hucli base reiiow n, that his ow n brotlier Jelfrey 
was heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Since they have made 
‘‘ him a king, surely they would have made me 
.1 god ! *’ The choice was generally hlamed ; 
and the most powerful vassal, Raymond count eif 
Tripoli, who had been excluded front the suc- 
cession and regency, entertained an implacable 
hatred against the king, and exposed his lionour 
and conscience to the temptations of the sultan. 

, Such were the guardians of the holy city; a 
; leper, a child, a woman, a coward, and a traitor: 
yet its fate was delayed twelve years hy some 
supplies from Europe, by the valour of the mili- 
tary orders, and by the distant or domestic avo- 
cations of their great enemy. At length, on 
every side, the sinking state was encircled and 
presvod by an hostile line; and the truce was 
violated by the Franks, whoso existence it pro- 
tected. A soldier of fortune, Reginald of ( ha- 
tillon. had seized a fortress on the edge if tie 
dc-ert, from whence he pillaged the cr.K.v.u>. 
im'Ulti.d Mahomet, and threatened the litie-* of 
IVTocca and Medina. Saladin comU'Cended to 
complain; rejoiced in the denial of justice; and 
at the head of fourNCore thousand horse and foot, 
invaded tlie Holy Land. The choice of Tiberias 
foi Ids fint siege was suggested Ixy the count of 
Tri’poli, to whom it belonged; and the king of 
• Jeru^alem was persuaded to drain his garrisons, 
and to arm his people for the relief of that im- 
' portant place.''^ By the advice of the peifidious 
' Kavmond, the Christians were betrayed info a 
; camp destitute of water : he fled on the tirst 
onset, with the curses of both nations:’’* Lu- 
sijiiian v^as overthrown, with the loss of tldity 
thous.uul men; and the wood of tlie true Cfi.ss^ 
a ibre misfortune ! was left in the pDWtr of the 
inlidels. The royal cajitiv e w as cmductul to t.he 
tent of Sdl.ulin ; and as he fainted w uh tliirst ai.d 
teii 4 *r, t*'e generous v ictor presented him wuh a 
Clip of sheibet, cooled iu snow, w ithout suiitiii g 
I'i^comi'anii n. Reginald of Clutiiion. tt> part..ko 
of this pledge of hospitality and pardon, “ li.e 
“ j. erst >11 and dignitv of a king,” said the sultan, 
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“ are sacred ; but this impious robber must in- 
“ stantly acknowledge the prophet, whom he has 
“ blasphemed, or meet the death which lie has so 
‘‘ often deserved.” On the proud or conscientious 
refusal of the Christian warrior, Saiadin struck 
him on the head with his cimeter, and Reginald 
was despatched by the guards, The trembling 
Lusignan was sent to Damascus, to an honour- 
able prison and speedy ransom ; but the \ictory 
was stained by the execution of two liundred and 
thirty knights of the hospital, the intrepid cham- 
pions and martyrs of their faith. The kingdom 
W’as left without a head ; and of the two gland 
masters of tlie military orders, the one w'as slain 
anil the other was a prisoner. From all the cities, 
both of the sea-coast and the inland country, the 
garrisons had been diawii away for this fatal 
field : Tyre and Tripoli alone could escape the 
rapid iruoad of Saiadin ; and three months after 
the battle of Tiberias, he appeared in arms before 
tlie gates of Jerusalem, 

nnd ntv of H*^ might expect, that the siege of 
'1‘^TO itsr, ^ venerable on earth and in 

October 2 . heaven, so interesting to Europe and 
Asia, w'ould rekindle tlie last sparks of enthu- 
siasm; and that, of sixty tliou-«and Christians, 
every man would be a soUlier, and every soldier 
a candidate for rnartyuloin. I3ut queen Sjliilla 
tiembied for herself and her captive husliand, 
and the barons and knights, who had escaped 
from the sword and chains of the Turks, dis- 
played the same factious and selfish spirit in the 
public ruin. The most numerous portion of the 
inhabitants was composed of the Greek and Ori- 
ental Christians, whom experience had taught to 
prefer the Mahometan before the Latin yoke ; 63 
and the holy sepulchre attracted a base and needy 
crowd, without arms or courage, who subsisted 
only on tlie charity of the pilgrims. Some feeble 
and hasty ellbrts were made for the defence of 
Jerusalem ; but in the space of fourteen davs, a 
victorious army drove back the sallies of the be- 
sieged, planted tiieir ene:ine''. opened the wall to 
tile breadtind’Jifteen cu!)it'., applied their scaling- 
ladders. an<l elected on the bieach twelve ban- 
ners of the [Miiphet and the sidtaii. It was in 
vain that a liarefoot proi‘e-.sIon of the queen, the 
w omen, and the monks, implored the Son of God 
to save his tomb and Iii> inheritance fuan impi- 
ous violation. Thtii *'ole ho]ie was in tile nieicy 1 
of tlie cmnpieiur. and to tlitir first suppliant <le- 
jmtation tliat mercy was sternly denied. “He 
“ had sworn to avenge tlie patience and long- 
“ sufieringof tlie Mo-lenis; tiie hour of forgive- 
ness was elajiscd, and tlie nionieut was now 
arrived to expiate, in biood, the innocent iilooJ 
“ whicli liad been spilt f)y Godftey and tlie first 
iriisa.lers.” Ihit a desperate and successful 
struL'‘g]e of the Franks admonished tlie sultan 
tliat his tiiumpii was not yet secure ; lie listeneil 
with reveience to a s(,i,_^.inn adjuration in the 
name of the common father of mankind ; and a 
scntiniciit of human sympathy moliified the ri- 

lUnainl. K-'cnniX’. or i!e ri,.ttil!on, relfbrafe<n>r the 
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gourof fanaticism and conquest. He consented 
to accept the city, and to spare the inhabitants. 
The Greek and Oriental Christians were per- 
mitted to live under his dominion; but it was 
stipulated, tliat in forty days all the Franks and 
Latins sliould ev acuate Jerusalem, and be safely 
conducted to the sea-ports of Syria and Egypt; 
that ten pieces of gold should be paid for each 
man, five for each woman, and one for every 
child; and that those who were unable to pur- 
chase their freedom should be detained in perpe- 
tual slavery. Of some writers it is a favourite 
and invidious theme to compare the humanity of 
Saiadin with the massacre of the first crusade. 
The difference would be merely personal; but 
we should not forget that the Cliristiaus liad of- 
fered to capitulate, and that the Mahometans of 
Jerusalem sustained the last extremities of an 
assault and stonn. Justice is indeed due to the 
fidelity with which the Turkish conqiieior ful- 
filled the conditions of tlie treaty ; and he may 
be deserveiUy praised for the glance of pity w Inch 
he cast on the misery of the vanquished. Instead 
of a rigorous exaction of bis debt, he accepted a 
sum of thirty tliousand bvzants, for the random 
of seven thousand poor; two or three tliousand 
more were dismissed by his gratuitous clemency; 
and tlie number of slaves was rediice<l to eleven 
or fourteen thousand persons. In bis interview 
with the queen, his words, and even his tears, 
suggested the kindest consolations; his lil'eral 
alms were distributed among those who had been 
made orphans or widows by the foituneof war; 
and while the kniglits of the hospital were in 
arms against him, he allowed their more pious 
brethren to continue, iluring the term of a year, 
the care and service of the sick. In tliese acts of 
mercy the virtue of Saiadin deserves our admir- 
ation and love: he was above the necessity of 
dissimulation, and his stern fanaticism would 
have prompted liim to dissemble, rather tlian to 
affect, this profane compassion for the enemies of 
the Koran. After Jerusalem had been delivered 
from the presence of the strangers, the suit .n 
made his triumphant entry, liis banners waving 
in the vvind, and to the harmony of martial mu- 
sic. The great inosch of Omar, which luid been 
converted into a church, was again con-'ccratcd 
to one (jo«i and liis prophet Maiuunet ; the walls 
and pavement w^re purified with rose-water ; 
and a pulpit, the laliour of Noureddin, was 
erecteil in the sanctuary. But when the irolden 
cross tliat glittcied on the dome was cast down, 
and dragged tlnough the streets, the Christians 
of every sect uttered a lamentable groan, winch 
was answered by tlie joyful shouts of tlie Mos- 
lems. In four ivory chc'-ts the jiatriarch had col- 
lectefl the crosses, the images, the vases, and tlie 
[ relics of tlie holy place : they were seized hy the 
I conqueior. wlio was desirous of presenting tlie 
j caliph with the tro^shies of Christian idolatry, 

I He was persuaded, however, to intrust them to 
j the patikirch and prince of Antioch; and the 
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pious pledge was redeemed by Richard of 
England, at the expense of fifty-two thousand 
byzant-i of gold.''^ 

TJie nations might fear and hope 

The thirdcnisnde, , . » i - 

ijvsei the immediate and final expulsion 
A P iiss. Latins from Syria; which 

was yet delated abo%e a century' after tiie death 
of Saladin Jn tjjg career of victory, he w'as 
first checked by the resistance of Tyre ; the 
troops and garrisons, which had capitulated, 
were imprudently conducted to the same port : 
their numbers \scre adequate to the defence of 
the place; and the arrival of Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat inspired the disorderly crowd with con- 
fidence and union. His fatlier, a venerable 
pilgrim, had been made piisoner in the battle 
of Tiberias ; but that disaster was unknown in 
Italy and Greece, ^^hen the son was urged by 
ambition and pii'ty to visit the inheritance (}f his ; 
ro} al ntjihew, the infant llaldwin. The \iew j 
of the Tuikish banneis v uned him from the i 
hostile co<a-t of Jalfa ; and Com ad A\as unani- \ 
rnously hailed as the prince and champion of ! 
T\re, nliidi is already besieged by tlie con- 
queror of Jeru''alem. The finnne'^s of his zeal, 
and peilia})s his kno\\ ledge of a generous 
foe, enabled him to biavc the threats of the 
sultan, and to declare, tliat <:hould his aged 
parent be exposed before the walls, ho him- 
self vouhl discharge the first arrow, and 
glory in his descent from a Cluistian martyr. 

The Egyptian fieet %\as allowed to enter the 
harbour of Tyre; but the chain was suddenly 
diaun, and five galleys uere eitlier sunk or 
taken: a tliousand Turks were slain in a sally: 
and Saladin, after hurning his cngitK-', con- 
cluded a gloiious campaign by a disgraceful 
retreat to Damascus. He nas soon availed by 
a mote formidable tempe-t. The jiathetic rar- 
rati\es. and even the picture^, that i epiv^'ented 
in Inely colouis the ser^itulle and piofanatit-n 
of Jerusalem, av. akeiicd the torpid sen-ibility 
of Europe, the emperor Fiederic r>aibaro'"‘a. 
and the kings of France and England, a-suincd 
the cross ; and the tardy magnitude of their 
armaments w'as anticipated by' the maritime 
states of tlie Mediterranean and the Ocean. 
The skilful and pro\ident Italians first em- 
barked in the ships of Genoa, I’isa, and ^'cnice. 
Thev uere speedily followed by the most eager 
pilgrims of France, Normandy, and tiie Western 
Isics. Thepo^'erful succour of Flanders, Frisc, 
and Denmaik, filled near an liundreil \cssels; 
and the Northern warriors were distinguished in 
the fi(.!il by a lofty stature and a ponderous 
battle-axe.'' " Their increasing nudiitiides couhl 
no longer be confined uithin the %NalK of l yre, 
or remain obedient to the voice of Conrad. 
They pitied tlie misfortunes, and revered the 
dignity, ot’ I.usignan, \\ho was released from 
prison, perhaps to (Li\ide the anny of the Franks. 
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He proposed the recovery of Ptolemais, or Acre, 
thiity miles to the south of Tyre; and the 
place was first invested by two thousand horse 
and thirty thousand foot under his nominal com- 
mand. I shall not expatiate on the story of this 
memorable siege; which lasted near two years, 
and consumed, in a narrow' space, the forces of 
Europe and Asia. Never did the ^ 
flame of enthusiasm burn with A ir’nvi.'ju'iv— 
fiercer and more destructive rage^ A.D.iiyi.Juh. 
nor could the true believers, a common appella- 
tion, who consecrated their own martvrs, refuse 
some applause to the mistaken zeal and courage 
of their adversaries. At the sound of the liuly 
trumpet, the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
and the Oriental provinces, assembled under the 
servant of the prophet his camp was pitched 
and removed v\ithin a few miles of Acre; and 
lie labtvured, night and day, for the relief of his 
brethren and the annovance of the Franks. 
Nine b.ittles, notunwoiihy of the name, were 
fought, in the neighbouihoud of Mount Carmel, 
with such vkis'-inule of fortune, tliat in otic 
attack the sultan forced Ins w av into the city ; that 
in one sally, the Cluistians penetrated to the royal 
tent. Ry the means of divers and })igeons, a 
regular correspondence was maintained with the 
besieged ; and. as often as the sea w as left open, 
the exhausted garrison was withdrawn, and a 
fresh supply was poured into the place. The 
Latin ramp was thinned by famine, the sword, 
and the climate ; but the tents of the dead were 
replenislicd with new pilgrims, wlio exagge- 
rated the strength and speed of their approach- 
ing countrvmen. The vulgar was astonished 
by tile U'poir, tint tlie pope himself, with an 
innumerable crll^al.le, wa'- advaneeil as far as 
Con-vtantinople. The march of the einpnor 
filled the Ikot with more serious alarms; the 
4»!>st.ielos wliich he encoantered in Asia, and 
pcrlaips in Clrecce, were raided by the policy 
of Saladin ; lik joy on the death of Barbaro^sa 
was mcasuretl by his esteem; and the Christians 
were rather dismayed than encouraged at the 
sight of the duke of Swabia and his way-worn 
remnant of five thousand Germans. At length, 
in the spring of the second year, the royal fleets 
of France and England cast anchor in the bay 
of Acre, and the siege was more vigorou-ly 
prosecuted by the youthful emulation of the 
two kings, Pliilip Augustus and Richard Plan- 
tagenet. After every resource had been tried, 
.and every hope wa^ exhausted, tlie defenders of 
Acre submitted to tlieir fate; a capitulation was 
granted, but their lives and lilierties were taxed 
at the hard condition-, of a ransom of two hun- 
dred tliousand pieces of i^old, the deliverance i‘f 
one hundreil noliles. and fifteen hundred inferior 
captives, and the n-storation of the wood of the 
liolv cuiNs. StJine dimbts in the agreement, and 
some delay in the execution, rekindled the fury 
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of the Franks, and three thousand IMoslems, 
almost in the sultan’s \ie\v, were beheaded by 
the command of the sanguinary Richard lly 
the conquest of Acre, the Latin powers acquired 
a strong town and a convenient harbour; but 
the advantage was nio-^t dearly purchased. The 
minister and historian of Saladin computes, from 
the report of the enemy, tiiat their numbeis, at 
tlitierent periods, amounted to fi\e or si\ hun«lred 
thousand ; that more than one hundred thoii'-and 
Christians were slain ; that a far greatei number 
was lost by disease or sbipureck; and tiiat a 
small portion of this miglity host could return 
in safety to their native coiintiy.'*^ 
iiKiuidof Philip Augustus, and Richard 

p the Fiist, are the only kings of 
A.u.iiji, 111 ^ 2 . I'rance and England, \\ho have 
fought under the same banners ; but the holy 
ser\ ice, in ^\hlcli they ^\ere enlisted, was inces- 
santly disturbed by their national jealou-.y ; anti 
the two factions, which they protected in Pales- 
tine, Were more averse to each other than to the 
common enemy. In the eyes of tile Oiientals, 
the French monarch was superior in dignity 
and power; and, m the emperoFs absence, tiie 
Latins revered him as their temporal chief.'* 
His exploits were not adequate to liis fame. 
Piiilip was brave, but tlie statesman predo- 
minated in his character; he was soon weary of 
sacriticing his health and interest on a barren 
coast ; the surrender of Acre became the signal 
of his departure; nor could he justify this un- 
popular desertion, by leaving the duke of Bur- 
gundy, with five hundred knights, and ten 
thousand foot, for tiie service of the Holy Land. 
The king of England, though inferior in dig- 
nity, surpassed his rival in wealth and military 
renowm : and if heroism be confined to brutal 
and ferocious valour, Richard Plantagenet will 
stand high among the heioes of the age. The 
memory of Ca'ur <It> Lim. of the lion-hearted 
prince, was long dear and glorious to his English 
subjects ; and, at the di'.f.mce of sivty vears, it 
was ceicbrafeil in priueibial savings bv the 
praud-ous of tJio Turk, and Saracens, agaiii^-t 
whom lie had fou'iht- his tremendous name 
was employed by t!ie Syiim motliirs to siit»i,e 
their infants; aiul if .m hor-e sudrJeniv sMited 
fioin the way. ];>. riikr was vm,.? (o t\ 

*’ Dost ti'oii tiiiiik kin'4' Ric’ u'd i- in ri, it 
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a dagger against his valiant brother Conrad of 
Aloiitferrat, who was slain at Tyie hv some 
secret assassins.'-* After the sunender of Acre, 
and the departure of Philip, the king of Eng- 
land led the crusaders to the lecovery of the 
sea-coast; and the cities of Ca-sarea and Jaliii 
were added to the fragments of tlie kingiloni of 
Lusignan. A march of one liundied miles 
from Acre to Ascalon, was a gi\at and 
petiial battle of eleven days. In the chsonler 
of his troops, Saladin remained on the field 
with seventeen guards, without lov.eiinii- his 
standard, or suspending tlie sound of his brazen 
kettle-drum : he again rallied and reiieweil the 
charge; and his preachers or liei.ilds called 
aloud on the tDiitarianSt manfully to stand up 
against the Christian idolaters. But the pro- 
gress of these idolaters was irresistible, and it 
was only by demolishing the walls and build- 
ings of Ascalon, that the sultan could prevent 
them from occupying an impoi tant fortress on 
the confines of Egypt. During a severe winter, 
the armies slept ; but in the spring, the Franks 
advanced within a day's march of Jeinsalem, 
under the leading standard of the Englisii king, 
and his active spirit intercepted a convoy, or 
caravan, of seven thousand camels. Saladin 75 
had fixed his station in the holy city; but the 
city was struck with consternation and discord: 
lie fasted ; he prayed ; he preached ; he ofiered 
to share the dangers of the siege; hut his Ma- 
malukes, who remembered the fate of their 
companions at Acre, pressed the sultan, with 
loyal or seditious clamours, to reserve /ns person 
and ifieir courage for the future defence of the 
religion and empire. 76 Tlie IMuslems were 
delivered !)y the sudden, or, as they deemed, 
the miraculous retreat of the Christians -77 and 
the laurels of Richard were blasted by the jiru- 
dence, or envy, of his companion^. The hero, 
asevnding an hill, and veiling his face, exclaimed 
with an indignant voice, “ Tliose who are un- 
willing to rescue, are unworthy to view, the 
sepulchre of Christ!” After 'his return to 
Acre, on the news that Jaffa was surj)ri^L(l by 
the sultan, he sailed with some inenhant ve^-els, 
and leaped foremost on the ; the castle 

w IS iLii,.ved by lu\ pristnce; and sixty tliou- 
siiid fiiiks and Saracens tied he-fi.re in's arms. 
I'le* Oiscovery of Ins weakness provoked them 
to Uiurii in the morniuix; ami thev found him 
1 areles'ly elicampeil bet(>*-e the gates witli only 
s.-\ eii^^eeii knights and three bundled arcliers. 
Without counting their numbers, he sustained 
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their charge ; and wc learn from the evidence of 
his enemies, that the king of England, grasping 
his l.ince, rode furiously along their front, from 
the right to the left ving, without meeting an 
' adversary ^^ho dared to encounter his career. 

Am I writing the history of Orlando or Amadis? 
ii., tn-t. ant During these liostilities, a lan- 
A guid and tedious negotiation 

r. between the Franks and iVIoslems 
was stai ted, and continued, and broken, and 
again resumed, and again broken. Some acts 
of rov al C(nirtesy, the gift of snow and fruit, the 
f exchange of Norway hawks and Arabian horses, 

boi’tened the asperity of religious war : from the 
vicissitude of success, the monarchs might learn 
to suspect that Ileaveir was neutral iii the quar- 
rel ; nor, after the trial of each other, could 
I eitlier hope for a decisive victory,*^'* Tire healtli 

j lurth of Uieliard and Saladin appe.ared to be in 

a declining st.Ue ; and they respectively sullered 
the vvils of rli-stant and ilomestic warfare : Plan- 
tageiret was impatient to punish a perlidlous 
rival who had invaded Normandy in his ab- 
sence; and the iiulefatigable sultan was sub- 
dued by the cries of the people, wiro was tire 
victim, and of the soldiers, who were the instru- 
ments, of his martial zeal. The first demands 
1 of tire king of England were the restitution of 

■ Jerusalem, Palestine, and the true cross ; and 

: he firmly declared, that himself and his brother 

pilgrims would end their lives in tire pious 
labour, rather than return to Europe witli ig- 
j noininy and remorse. But the conscience of 

Saladin refused, without some weighty com- 
pensation, to restore the idols, or promote the 
idolatry, of the Christians : he U'-'^erted, with 
eqind fininiess, his religious and civil claim to 
the so\ i.r«.ignty of Palestine ; descanted on tlie 
inqioitancc and sanctity of Jerusalem ; and le- 
jeefed all terms of the establishment, or ]iar- 
tirion, of the Latins. The marriage width 
Richard proposed, of his sister with the sultan's 
brother, was defeated by the ditl’eience of faith: 
the piince'»s abhorred the embraces of a Tuik; 
and .Vdcl, or Saphadin, would not easily re- 
nounce a plurality of wives. A personal inter- 
view was declined by Saladin, who alleged their 
mutual ignorance of each other’s language; and 
tlic negotiation was managed w’ith much art and 
delav b\ tlieir interpreters and envovs. The 
final agiceineut was equally disapproved by the 
Zealots of both jiarties, by the Roman pontitf 
and the cal })ii of Bagdad. It w.is stipulated 
tliat Jish'-a’km . 111(1 the holy '•ejjalthre should 
he oj’cn, wiilumt tiibute or vexation, to the pll- 
gi ini.iee of tiic Latin C'tiristians ; that, aftt r the 
dcir.ol.iiou of .\'^caloH, thev should inclusiVLlv 
pr.-scss tiie sea-coast fnjm J.itla to Tvre; tliat 

V.[ C -■ -A I V *..>..11 !»' ’"f 
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the count of Tripoli and the prince of Antioch 
should he comprised in the truce; and that, 
during three years and three months, all hos- 
tilities should Cease. The principal chiefs of 
the two armies swore to the observance of the 
treaty; but the monarclis were satisfied with 
giving tlieir word and tlieir right hand; and 
the royal majesty was excused from an oath, 
which always implies some suspicion of false- 
Iiood and dishonour. Richard embarked for 
Europe, to seek a long captivity and a picma- 
ture grave; and the space of a few Dtath-f 
months concluded the life and glo- 
ries of Saladin. The Orientals du- i ’ 

scribe his edifying death, which ha{)pened at 
Damascus ; ])ut they seem ignorant of the equal 
distribution of his alms among the tlirce reli- 
gionsgi or of the display of a shroud, instead of 
a standard, to admonish the East of the insta- 
bility of liuman greatness. Tlie unity of empire 
was d!'St»hed by his death; his ‘•ons were op- 
pressed by the stronger arm of tlieir uncle Sa- 
phadin ; tlie hostile inteiests of the sultans (,f 
Egypt, Damascus, and .Mejqio,''' were again 
revived; and the Franks or Latins stood, and 
lireathevl, and hoped, in their fortresses along 
the Syrian coast. 

The noblest monument of a con- innocent iir 
quoror’s fame, and of tlie terror *^■0* iiys— i!ii6. 
which he inspired, is the Saladine tenth, a general 
tax, which vvas imposed on tlie laity, and even 
tlie clergy, of the Latin church for the service of 
tlie holy war. 'i’he iiractice was too lucrative to 
expire vvith the occasion; and tliis tribute be- 
came the foundation of all tlie tithes and tenths 
('ll tccl(.'iastical benciiccs, whicli liavo been 
giant,.d by tlie Ibnnan p(.'iitills to (’ itholic sove- 
reigu>. or rLstUed foi the imiiiLdlate Use of the 
api'stolic s,.f.'" '1 his pecuniaiy emolument 

must have tciukd to iiu ixasc the imerest of the 
laqKs iu the rv.cov(.‘ry of Falcstine: after the 
death of Saladin they preached the crustide, by 
their epistles, their legates, and their mis- 
sionaries; and the accomplishment of the pious 
vvoik miglit have been expected from the zeal 
and talents of Innocent the Third. Under that 
young and ambitious priest, the successors of St. 
Peter attained the full meridian of their great- 
ness; and in a reign of eighteen years, he ex- 
ercised a despotic command over the emperors 
and kings whom he raised and deposed; over 
the nations, whom an interdict of months or 
years deprive*!, tor tlie ollcnce of their ruler'-, 
of the exercise of C'luislian worship. In the 
council <)f the I-.it(.r.m he acted as the eccle- 
sia-itical, .dmo'-t a- the teinpoiai, soveieign of 
the Last and West. If was at the Let of iiis 
legate that John of England s(irrem{er^.d liis 
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crown ; and Innocent may boast of the two 
most signal triumphs over sense and humanity, 
the establishment of transubstantiation, and the 
origin of the inquisition. At his voice, two 
crusades, the fourth and the fifth, were under- 
taketi ; but, except a king of Hungary, the 
princes of the second order w ere at the head of 
the pilgrims; the forces were inadequate to the 
design ; nor did the effects correspond witli the 
hopes and wishes of the pope and the people. 

w The fourth crusade was di\erted 

The fourth « o ■ /-i • i i 

crusade _ from byria to Constantinople; and 
A.D. liOj. conquest of the Greek or Ro- 

man empire by the Latins will form the proper 
and important subject of tlie next chapter. In 
The fifth fifth, two hundred thousand 

A.D. 121 S. Franks were landed at the eastern 
mouth of the Nile. They reasonably hoped that 
Palestine must be subdued in Egypt, the seat 
and storehouse of the sultan ; and, after a siege 
of sixteen months, tlie Moslems deplored tlie 
loss of Damietta. But the Christian army was 
ruined by the pride and insolence of the legate 
Pelagius, who, in the pope’s name, assumed the 
character of general : the sickly Franks were 
encompassed by the waters of the Nile and tlie 
Oriental forces; and it was by the evacuation 
of Damietta that they obtained a safe retreat, 
some concessions for the pilgrims, and the tardy 
restitution of the doubtful relic of the true cross. 
The failure may in some measure be ascribed to 
the abuse and multiplication of the crusades, 
which were preached at the same time against 
the Pagans of Livonia, the iNL>ori> of Spain, the 
Albigeois of France, and the kings of Sicily of 
the Imperial family.se In these meritorious 
services, the volunteers might acquire at home 
the same spiritual indulgence, and a larger 
measure of temporal rewards; and even the 
popes, in their ztal against a domestic enemy, 
.were sometimes tempted to forget the di-stress 
of their Syrian Ijrethren. From the last age of 
the crusade-) they deruecl the occasi<nial com- 
mand of an army and revenue; and some deep 
revl^o^ers ha\e iu-pected that the whole enter- 
prise, from the first sMiod of Placentia, was 
contrived and executed i;V the policy of lioiiie. I 
Tiie suspicion is not founded citliti in natuie j 
or in fact. The >ucces-.or-. t;f IVtcr appear 
to have followeil, rather l]:an guiiled, tlie im- 
pulse'’ of manners and prejudice*; witliout much 
foresigiit of the seasons, or cultivation of tlie 
soil, they gathered tiie ripe and spontaneous 
fruits of the superstition of the times. They 
gathered these fruit-, without toil tn* peisonal 
danger; in the couneil of the I.ateran, Inno- 
cent the Third declaixd an ambiguous u solution 
of animating the ciusader;. l-y his example; but 
the pilot of the sacred vessd coulil not abandon 
the helm; nor was I’aiestine ever blessed with 
the presence of a Roman pontitr.*^' 

S'! siw the Tth cru'i.td*’, ml the siese of Uimiem, m .T.irobus a 
Vitn iro ‘1 1', p ll-*', — lll‘> in 'he iH-i ot -’ll .-%o- 

wttness'. Hermril The-iaurinu- ( n Muratori, tom 'n p S'i", - 

1 1 ’v • • ■ .. I : ' . • i . h 1-. , 

JoCIk!..,. - I, A... 

S6 To those who took the cross acnirtst Miinfror. the pope (A D- 
125-5' granted plenissimam pecratoruni rerrusstonem. Fidele^ raira- 
iMntur qubd tamum eis promitteret t^ro Chnstianorum rf- 

f\ind.^do quantum pro cruore infideiiiirn aiiquando {M »tthew Pans, ‘ 
P 'i'ij *- A high flight for the reason of the xuith century. j 


The persons, the families, and Theemper-'r 
estates of tlie pilgrims, were under 
the immediate protection of th' 
popes ; and these spiritual patrons soon claimed 
the prerogative of directing their operations, 
and enforcing, by commands and censures, the 
accomplishment of their vow. Frederic the 
Second,^^ tiie grandson of Barbarossa, was suc- 
cessively the pupil, the enemy, and the victim 
of the church. At the age of twenty-one years, 
and in obedience to Ins guaidian Innocent the 
Third, he assumed the cross ; the same promise 
was repeated at his royal and Imperial coro- 
nations; and his marriage with the heiress of 
Jerusalem for ever bound him to defend the king- 
dom of hib son Conrad. But as Frederic ad- 
vanced in age and authority, lie repented of the 
rash engagements of his youth : his liberal sense 
and knowledge taught him to despise the phan- 
toms of superstition and the crowns of Asia , he 
no longer entertained the same reverence for the 
successors of Innocent; and his ambition was 
occupied by the restoration of the Italian mon- 
archy fiom Sicily to the Alps. But the success of 
this project would have reduced the p(;pes to their 
primitive simplicity; and, after the delays and 
excuses of twelve years, they urged the emperor, 
with entreaties and thieats, to fix the time and 
place of liis departure for Palestine. In the har- 
bours of Sicily and Apulia, he prepared a fleet of 
one Iiundred gallc) s, and of one hundred vessels, 
that were framed to transport and land two 
thou:>and five hundred knights, with their horses 
and attendants ; his vassaU of Naples and Ger- 
many formed a powei ful army ; and the number 
of English crusaders was magnified to sixty 
tlioiuand by the report of fame. But the in- 
evitable, or aflectcd, slowness of these migiity 
preparations, consumed the strength and pro- 
visions of the more indigent pilgrims ; the mul- 
titude was thinned by sickncsa and desertion, 
and the «;ultry summer of Calabria anticipated 
tlie mischiefs of a Syrian campaign. At length 
the emperor hoisted sail at Brundu-iuin, with a 
fleet and army of forty thousand men ; but he 
ki-pt the sea no more than thice da\s; ami ills 
liasty retreat, vviiich wn-- a^tiibed b\ his fiientls 
to a urievoLis indisposition, was accused by his 
entiiiies as a viduntcuy and obstinate disobe- 
dience. For suspending his vow was Frederic 
excommunicated by Grcgoiy the Ninth; for 
piesimiing, the next year, to accomplish his 
vow, lie was again oxcominunicated by the same 
pope.’'* While he sci v ed under the banner of 
tile cross, a crusade was preached against him 
in luly ; ami aftei his return he was compelled 
to ask pardon for the injuries which he had 
sulFered. The clergy and -military orders of 
Palestine were previously instructed to renounce 
his c«>mmunion and dispute his commands ; 
and in his own kingdom, the emperor was 
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forced to consent that the orders of the camp 
should be issued in the name of God and of 
the Christian republic. Frcdeiic entered Jeru- 
salem in triumjili ; and with his own hands (for 
no priest ould perform the office) he took 
tlie crown from the altar of the holy sepulchre. 
But the patriaich cast an interdict on the 
church which his presence had profaned; and the 
knights of the hospital and temple informed the 
sultan flow easily he might be surprised and 
slain in his unguarded visit to the river Jordan. 
In such a state of fanaticism and faction, vic- 
tory was hopeless, and defence was difficult; 
but the conclusion of an advantageous peace 
may be imputed to the discord of the Malio- 
metans, and their personal esteem for the cha- 
racter of Frederic. The enemy of the church 
is accused of maintaining with the miscreants 
an intercourse of hospitality and friendship, 
uiiwoithy of a Christian; of despising the bar- 
renness of the land ; and of indulging a profane 
thought, that if Jeho^ah had seen the kingdom 
of Naples, he ne\er v^ould have selected Pa- 
lestine for tlie inlieritance of iiis chosen people. 
Yet Frederic obtained from tlie suitan the resti- 
tution of Jerusalem, of Bethlem and Nazareth, 
of Tyre and Sidon : the Latins were allowed 
to inhabit and fortify the city ; an e(pial code 
of civil and religious freedom was ratified for 
the sectaries of Jesus and those of Maliomet ; 
and, while the former worshipped at the holy 
sepulchre, the latter might pray ami preach in 
the mosch of tlie temple, from w lienee the 
prophet undertook his nocturnal journey to 
heaven. I'hc clergy deplored this scandalous 
toleration; and the weaker Moslems were gia- 
duiUy e\])elled ; but every rational object of 
tlie crusades vv as accoinplislied without blood- 
shed; the churches were reslori-d. the mon- 
asteries were replenished; ami, in the s[>at.e ot 
fifteen veurs, the Latitjs of Jerusalem exceeded 
the nuuiber of si\ thousand. Uhis peace and 
prosperity, for which they vveie ungrcttLlul to 
their benefactor, was tenninated bv the iiruption 
of the strange and savage liordes ot tariz- 
mians.‘'i Flying from the arms of 
the Moguls, tho-^e sliepherds of the 
A.D. ivij. Caspian rolled headlong on Syria; 
and the union of the Franks with the sultans 
of Aleppo, Hems, and Damascus, was insuf- 
ficient to ^tcin the violence of the torrent. AVliat- 
cver 'tood against them, was cut «>ir by the 
sword, or diagged Into cajitivity; the military 
orders v\crc .iliiiost cxlei luiiiateil in a single 
battle; and in the jiillage of tlie city, in the 
profanation of the Imly sepulchre, the f.atins 
confess and regret tlie modesty and discipline of 
tile Tuiks and Saracens, 


Of the seven crusades, the two ^ , 

, , , 1 T • 1 I.ouis, and 

last were undertaken by Boms ttie thesjxth crusade. 
Ninth, king of France; who lost ^ 
his liberty in Egvpt, and his life on the coast of 
Africa. Twenty-eight years after his death, he 
.was canonised at Home ; and sixty-five miracles 
were readily found, and solemnly attested, to 
justify the claim of tlie royal saint.' - The voice 
of history renders a more honourable testimony, 
that he united the virtues of a king, an hero, and 
a man ; that his martial sjiirit was tempered by 
the love of private and pulihc justice ; and that 
Louts was the father of his people, the friend of 
his neighbours, and the terror of the infidels. 
Superstition alone, in all the extent of her bale- 
ful inriuence,*''’ corrupted his understanding and 
his heart; his devotion stooped to admire and 
imitate the begging friars of Francis and Do- 
minic; he pursued vv ith blind and cruel zeal the 
enemies of the faith ; and the best of kings twice 
descended fiom his throne to seek the adven- 
tures of a spiiitual knight-errant. A monkish 
historian would have been content to applaud 
the most despicable part of his cliaracter; but 
the noble and gallant Joinville,'"^ vvlio shared the 
friendship and captivity of Louis, has traced 
with the pencil of nature the free portrait of his 
virtues as well as of his failings. From this in- 
timate knowledge, we may learn to suspect the 
political views of depressing their great vassals, 
which are so often imputed to the royal authors 
of file crusades. Above all the princes of tlie 
middle ages, Louis* tlie Ninth successfully Id- 
lioured to restore the preiogativcs of the crown ; 
but it v\,a'* at home, and not in the East, that he 
ncijuircd for himself and his, posteritv ; hi>> vow 
was the result of enthudami and sickness ; and 
iflievveie the piomoter. he wa-j bkevvNe the v ic- 
tim, of tlii^ holy nudnes-s. Fur the inva-sion of 
Egypt, I'raiice was exhausted of her tioops and 
treasures; he covered the of Cyprus vvith 
eighteen hundred sails ; the mo'^t modest enu- 
meration amounts to fifty thousand men ; and, 
if we might trust his own confession, as it is 
reported by Oriental vanity, he disembarked nine 
thousand five hundred horse, and one hundred 
and thirty thousand foot, vvho performed their 
pilgrimage under the shadow of his power.^^ 

In complete armour, the ori- „ 

, T • Hr lakes 

Hainme waving betore him, JLouis i>am,eiw. 
leaped foremost on the beach ; and 
the strong city of Dainietta, viliich had cost his 
Iiredecessors a sitge of sixteen months, was 
ab.andoned on the first assault bv the trembling 
M oslenis. But Dainietta was liie first and the 
last of his conquests ; and in the fifth and sixth 
trus.iiles, the same causes, almost on the same 
ground, were productive of similar calamities.' 
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After a ruinous delay, which introduced into 
the camp the seeds of an epidemical disease, the 
Franks advanced from the sea-coast towards the 
capital of Egypt, and strove to surmount the un- 
se.isonable inundation of the Nile, which opposed 
their progress. Under the eye of their intrepid 
monarch, the barons and knights of France dis- 
played their invincible contempt of danger and 
discipline : his brother, the count of Artois, 
stormed with inconsiderate valour the towm of 
Massoura ; and the carrier pigeons announced 
to the inhabitants of Cairo that all was lost. But 
a soldier, who afterwards usurped the sceptre, 
rallied the dying troops : the main body of the 
Christians was far !)eiund their vanguaid ; and 
Artois was overpowered and slain. A shower of 
Greek lire w.is incessantly poured on the in- 
V aders ; the Nile was commanded by the Egyp- 
tian galleys, the open country by the Arabs ; all 
provisions were intercepted; each day aggra- 
vated the sickness and famine ; and about the 
same time a retreat was found to be necessary 
and impracticable. The Oriental writers con- 
fess, that Louis might have escaj>ed, if he would 
have deserted his subjects : he was made j»ii- 
souer, with the greatest part of liis nobles ; all 
who could not redeem their lives by seiwicc or 
ransom were inhumanly massacred ; and the 
walls of Cairo were decorated with a circle of 
H,scnpt,vii, Christian heads.37 The king of 
A^D''W 5 h France was loaded with chains ; 
Apnis— May’s, but the geiicrous victor, a great- 
grandson of the brother of Saladin, sent a robe 
of honour to his royal captive, and his deliver- 
ance, with that of his soldiers, was obtained by 
the restitution of Damietta,98 and the payment 
of four hundred thousand pieces of gold. In a 
soft and luxurious climate, the degenerate chil- 
dren of tlie companions of Noureddln and Sala- 
din were incapable of resisting the flower of 
European chivalry: they triumphed by the 
aiTns of their slaves or Mamalukes, the liardy 
natives of Xartaiy, who at a tender age had been 
j)urcha>ed of the Svrian merchants, and were 
educated in the camp and palace of the sultan. 
But Egvpt soon alibrded a new example of the 
danger of pia’torian bands; and the rage of 
theaj ferocious animals, who had been let loose 
on the stian^crs, was provoke{i to devour their 
benefactor. In the pride of conquest, Touian 
Shaw, the last of his race, was murdered by Ids 
3Iainalukes ; and the most daring of tlie a-s-^as- 
sin*, entered |he chamber of the cajnive king, 
witli drawn cinieters, and their haiuE imbrued in 
the blood of their bultan. The tirmne-'S of I-oui-* 
commanded their respect;!'-' their avarice pre- 


vailed over cruelty and zeal ; the treaty was ac- 
complished ; and the king of J’rance, with the 
relics of his army, was peimitted to embark for 
Palestine. Ho wasted four years within the 
wmIIs of .Vere, unable to visit Jerusalem, and 
unwilling to return without gioiy to his native 
country. 

Tiio memory of his defeat excited Louis, after 
sixteen years of wisdom and repose, to under- 
take the seventh and last of the crusades. His 
finances were restored, his kingiloin was enlarged, 
a new generation of warriors had arisen, and he 
embarked with fivsh contiilciice at the head of 
six thousand horse and thiity thousand foot. 
The loss of Antioch had provoked the ciitei- 
prise* a wild hope of baptizing the king of Tunis, 
tempted him to steer for the African coast ; and 
tlie repoit of an immense tieasiire reconciled his 
troops to the delay of th,.ir voyage to the Holy 
Land. Instead of a proselvte, he ,, , , , 

_ . . 1 T. 1 ' 1 Hi' (lo-’th I'P- 

found a siege; the i-iench panted t.re T u-m. m 
and died on the hurning sands ; St. 

Louis expired in his tent ; and no 
sooner had he closcd his eyes, than 
his son and successor gave the signal of the re- 
treat. “ It is thus.” says a lively writer, “tliat 
“ a Cliristian king died near the ruins of Car- 
** thage, waging war against the sectaries of 
“ Mahomet, in a laml to which Dido had intro- 
“ duced the deities of Syria.” 

A more uniust and absurd const!- ,, . . 

. . , 1 • I , The Mamalukcs 

tution cannot be devised, than that ofKu’ypt.^ 
which condemns the natives of a 
country to perpetual serv i tude, under the arbitrary 
dominion of strangers and slaves. Yet such has 
been the state of Egypt above five hundred years. 
The most illustrious sultans of the Baharite and 
Borgite dynasties, were themselves promoted 
from the Tartar and Circassian bands ; and the 
four and twenty beys, or military chiefs, have 
ever been succeeded, not by their sons, but by 
their servants. They produce the great charter 
of tlieir liberties, the treaty of ScHm the First 
with the republic ; ^^-3 and the Othinaii emperor 
still accepts from Egvq^t a slight acknowledg- 
ment of tribute and subjectiun. With some 
breathing inteivals of pence and order, the two 
dvnasties are marked as a jJeriod of rapine and 
bloodshed : but their throne, liowever shaken, 

reposed on the two pillars of di-'ciphne and va- 
lour; their sway oxteiuied over Egypt, Nubia, 
Arabia, <ind Svria; their Mamalukes were mul- 
tiplied fiom eight bundled to tweiity-five tJiou- 
sand hoise ; and their numbers were increased 
by a pjovincial militia of one hundred and seven 
tht*u^and foot, and the occasional aid of sixty- 
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Cii-ir. LX. 


or THE ROMAN EMPIPE. 


I0J7 


^i\ tliousau'l 1 Prinrcs of siicli power 

ant-l spiiit could i.ot Icnp; einUire on thv.ir coa^t 
ail ho''ti)<j and in(.iopt'ndt.-nt natitni ; aiul if the 
ruin of the Frank'^ aas postponed ahoiit fejrty 
years, they ueie incLkted to the cares of an un- 
settled iti^n, to the iinasion of tlie 31o^oIs, and 
to the occasional aid of soiiio warlike pil^iiins. 
Anion^ th.e-,t*, the English reader ^^iIl observe 
the name ('four first lidward, wlio assumed the 
cross in tlie lifetime of his fatlier Ilemy. -.\t tlie 
head of a thousaiul soldiers, the future eon(|utior 
of Wales and Scotland deli\ered Acre fi om a 
siege : matched as far as X’azaieth ^(ith an aiiny 
of nine thousand men ; emulated the fame of 
his uncle Richard ; extorted, b} Ids xahnir, a 
ten years’ truce ; and escaped, ith a dangerous 
wound, from the dagger of a fanatic 

Antiueh,^''* \\li(»se situation Iiad 

I o-s of An'inrh. , , i • t • • 

A I) 1 -'.', been less expo-ed to the c.uamities 
aaiieU. of the h{)]y war. \\as finally occu- 
pied and ruined liy Bondoedar. or lahats, sultan 
of Egypt and Syria; the Latin jiriiudjiaiity vas 
extinguished; and the first seat of the ('hristian 
name Mas dispe<’plcd b\ tlie slaugliter of seNcn- 
Uen, and the captivity of «.ne Imndrcd, thousand 
of her iiduiliitant.s. 'I'lie maritiinc towns of Lao- 
dicoa, Gabala, Tripoli, Ij(.rytus, Sidon, Tyie, 
and J.dfa, and the stronger castles of the Hos- 
pitalers and Teni])lars, succes'i\cly fell; and 
the Mhole existence of the Franks was confined 
to the city and colony of St. Jolin of Acre, m hicli 
is sometimes desciibed by the more classic title 
of Ptolcmais. 

After the loss of Jerusalem, Acrc,^''''^ Mhith 
is distant about seventy niiL-, became the i..e- 
tropolis of the Latin Cliri'-tians. andMa-'a<h>ni^d 
vltli strung and stati^iy lituldmgs. wltli a(jue- 
diicts. ail artificial poit, ami a ihuihle wall. Tlie 
population iias increased h) the incesNunt strvams 
of ))ilgnms and fugitices. in the p.nisis of 
hostility the tratk' of the East ami West \\ ;s 
attiacted to tliis coincnient station ; r.ml tlio 
market could oiler tlie pn'tluce of c'\ciy clime 
and the interpreters of eccix longue. But in 
this conflux of nations, every lice was piopa- 
gated and practised: of all tlie discijiles of 
Jesus and Mahomet, tlie male and female in- 
haliitants of Acre ivere esteemed the most cor- 
lujit; nor could the abuse of religion be cor- 
rected by the discipline of laiv. The city had 
maiiy sovereigns, and no government. The 
kings of Jerusalem and Cjjirus, of the house 
of Lusignan, llie princes of Antioch, the counts 
of Tripoli and Sidon, the' great maste’rs of the 
hospital, the tem}>Ie, and the Teutonic order, 
tlie repiiblies of \’^eiiice, Genoa, and 1’is.i, tlie 
pope’s legate, the kings of Fiance ami England, 
assumed an indejicndcnt command . st\(ntecn 
tiilumals c'xcrcised the ]iower of life .ind death ; 
every criminal m as jiiotected in the adjacent 
(juarter ; and the perpetual jealousy ot the 
nations often burst forth in acts of xioloncc and 
blood. Some adventurers, who disgiaeed the 

In’. Thf-v are now {n S Mfi 1 it the r’rr*"''’ 'f ctIi 

Xr.irr3inkt’niav rv at 1 ‘h) -‘in. f «n- '}'-■! u-.’-r the 
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enijign of the cross, compensated their want of 
pay by the ]ilundt r of tlie ^Mahometan villages 
nineteen Svilan merciiants, who traded under 
tlie juiblie fiitli, were despoileil and hanged Iiy 
tlie Ciuistians; and the denial of satisfaction 
ju-'tihcd the arms of the sidian Khalil. He 
maichcd against .Veie, at the head of sixty 
tIious;,n(l horse and one Imndrcd ami foity 
tliousanel foot: his ti.iin of aitilLry 'if f mav 
use the Mold) M.t-. uumeious and Meiglifv ; the 
separate timbers t'f a single* engine were ti.uis- 
poited in one hundied wagons; and iJio rov.d 
histotian Almlfcda, who sc-r'ed wiiJi the tiotips 
of Ixamali, was himself a spectator of the J.oiv 
war. M’ha.tever might he the vices of the 
Flanks, their courage was rekindled by en- 
tluisiasiu atid despair; but they were torn hy 
the discord of seventeen chiefs, and over- 
v( helmed on all sides by the powers of the 
sultan. After a siege of tiiirtv- , . 

three davs, the doulle w;ill v\as v.ri.indtie 
forced b\ the iMosl^'ins ; the princi- a ic iz ), 
pal tower vieldecl to llieii engines; ••loJ'- 
the Maiualukcs nui'le a gcneial a-sault ; the 
city was stoimed; and dci.tli or shiwiy ^^as the 
lot of sixty thousand Christians. The convent, 
or ratlier fortress, of the Templars resisted three 
days longer; Imt the grc.it master was pierced 
with an arrow; and, of five hundred knights, 
only ten were left alive, less happy than tlie 
victims of the sword, if they lived to suffer on 
a scaffold in the unjust ami cruel pro-ciiption 
of tlie whoie order. The king of Jetii'^alLn), 
llie patiiaieh, and the great master of the hos- 
])ital, cfiected their retreat to tlie shore ; but the 
sea was rough, the ves-cK were insuflicient ; 
and great numlxis of lla fugitives were drow ned 
h'cidie they could iva-.h the isle of Cvprus, 
which mi<.^ht comfoit Lusignan for the loss of 
Falestiue. By the comnuuul of the sultan, 
the churches ami ibrtiuc.anms of tile Latin cities 
WLfC demolished; a motive cJ avarice or fear 
still opened the holy sepulchre to some devout 
and defenceless pilgiims ; and a mournful and 
solit.ary silence prevailed along the coast which 
had so long resounded with the world’s de- 
bate. '3 


CHAP. LX. 

Schi^in (kr Crt-r^s anrl I.ntins. — State ,tf Con- 
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1 folio'' ed by the soparatlun of the rucek and 
Latin churcla'-.* A religious aiul n itional 
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TIIK DECLINE AND FALL 


Chap. LX. 


animosity still tlivklos tlie two lanjfcst com- 
niunion'. ot* tlie Cliristian woiUl ; ;unl the schism 
of Constantinople*, by alienating her most useful 
allies, and provoking her most d.nigerotisenoinies, 
has precipitated tlie decline and fall of tlio Ro- 
man empire in the East. 

Th-ir avetMon coiirse of the present his- 

to die Latma. toi'y the aversion of the Greeks for 
the Latins has been often visible and conspi- 
cuous. It was originally derived from the 
disdain of servitude, intlameil, after tlie time 
of Constantine, by the pride ut equality or do- 
minion ; and finally exasperated by the pre- 
ference which their lehellious subjects had given 
to the alliance of the Franks. In every age the 
Greeks weie proud of their supoiiority in piofane 
and roligiou-' knowledge: tliev liad fiist received 
the light of Christianity ; they had pronounced 
the decrees of the seven geneial councils; they 
alone possessed the language of Scripture and 
philosophy; nor should the l)arbarians, im- 
mersed in the darkness of the est,- prestimo 
to argue on the high and mysterious questions 
of theological science. Those barbarians de- 
spised in their turn the re'^tless and subtle levity 
of the OrieutaU, the autliors of every heresy; 
and blessed their own simplicity, winch was 
content to hold the tradition of the apostolic 
church. Yet in the soventli century, the synods 
of Spain, and afterwards of France, improved 
or corrupted tlie Nlcetie creed, on the mysterious 
subject of the third person of tlie Trinity. J 
I" “'6 controvciMos of UlC 

Hoi> Ghjit. East, the nature and generation ot 
the Christ had been scriqiulously defined; and 
the well- known relation of Father and son seemed 
to convey a faint image to the human mini!. 
The idea of birth was less analogous to the 
Holy Spirit, who, instead of a divine gift or 
attribute, was considered by the Catholics, as a 
substance, a person, a god ; he was not begotten, 
but in the orthoilox style he proceeded. Did 
he proceed iVoiii the Father alone, perhaps iy the 
S.ni ? or fium the Fatlier anti the Sou? The 
fii>t of these oplniinis was n'^serted by the 
Greeks, tile secuiul hy the Lathis; and the ad- 
dition to the XiCene creed of tlie v.ovd fihn/ii'^, 
kindled the tlame of disconl between the ()ii- 
ental and the Gallic ehurche'-. In theoiiam i*f 
the dispute, the Roinui iiontiiih adected «i c ha- 
racter of iRufrality aii.l moderation * thev con- 
ilemned the innovation, but they acquiesceii in 
t ;e seiitirnent, of tlitir 'rjansal]>ine brethren; 
fliev Seemed dc'sirous of ea*ting a vtil <d’ silence 
arul cliaiity over tlie supertluoos resc au b ; and 
in the conespondence of Charlemagne and Leo 
tlie Tliinl, tliO pojie as'.unus the liberality of a 
state'man, aiul the pnuce de-ieiuls to the pas- 


sions and ))reju<Ucc^ of a prio't.^ Rut the 
orthodoxy of liome sjiont.meously obeved the 
impulse of her tempor.il [)olicy; and tlie filiuquc, 
vliicli LeowLshed to cruse, was transcribed in 
the symbol and chanted in the liturgy of the 
Vatican. The Ntcene and .Vthana-ian creeds 
are held as the Catholic faith, without which 
none can he saved ; and botli Papists and Pro- 
testants must now sustain and return the ana- 
themas of the Gieeks, who deny tlie proces- 
sion of the ni)ly Ghost fiom the Son, as well as 
from the Father. Such articles of vanpty nfec.ie- 
faith are not susceptible of treaty ; si discipline, 
but tlie rules of discipline will vary in remote 
and independent churches ; and the reason, 
even of divines, might allow, that the difference 
is inevitable and harmless. Tlie craft or super- 
stition of Rome has imposed on her priests and 
deacons the rigid obligation of celibacy; among 
the Greeks it is confined to the Insliops; the 
loss is compensated by dignity or annihilated by 
age ; and the parochial clergy, the papas, enjoy 
the conjugal society of the vviv'es whom they 
have mairied before their entrance into holy 
orders. A question concerning the Azyms was 
fiercely debated in the eleventh century, and 
the essence of the Eiichariist w’as supposed in 
the East and V'est to depend on the use of 
leavened or unleavened bread. Shall I men- 
tion in a serious history the furious reproaches 
tliat were urged against the Latins, who for a 
long while remained on the defensive? They 
neglected to abstain, according to the apostolical 
decree, from things strangled, and from blood: 
they f.isted, a Je\vi',h observance ! on the Satur- 
day of each week : during the first week of 
Lent they permitted the use of milk and cheese;® 
their infirm monks were indulged in the taste 
of flesh ; and animal grease was substituted for 
the want of vegetable oil : the holy chrism or 
unction in baptism was reserved to the episcopal 
order ; the bi-shops, as the bridegrooms of their 
cluirches, were decorated with rings ; their 
priests shaved their faces, and baptized by a 
single immersion. Such were the crimes which 
provoked the zeal of the patriarchs of Constan- 
tino{>Ie ; and which were justified with equal 
zeal bv tlie iloetors of the Latin church." 

Ibjiotrv aii<i national aversion 

aie jjtiwcitiil magnifiers ut every c,iirreu..f 

object of dispute; but the imme- 

diate cause of the schism of the ' pnatanuno- 

pie, with the 

(•leeks may be traced in tlie emu- . 

lation of tlie leading prelates, ^ ^ 

who inaialaiued the sujiremacy of the old 
metropolis, superior to all, and of the reigning 
capital, inferior to none, in the Christian 
woriil. About the middle of the iiintli centurv’. 
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an ani’oitiims layman, the caphiin of 
the guards and principal secretary. \sas promoted 
by merit and favour ti> tb.e more de''ir<ible oflice 
of' patriarch of Const mtinople. In science, even 
ecclesi.istical science, he sui'passed the clergy of 
the age ; and the jnnity of ids mouvls has never 
been impcaclied : but his ordination was hasty', 
his rise was ii'regiilarj and Ignatius, liis ab- 
dieatetl predecessor, was yet sui>ported by 
the j)ubHc compassion and the o])stinacy of his 
a<lherents. They appealed to the tribunal of 
Niciiolas the Fii st, one of the proudest and most 
a'-piiing of the lioinan pontiffs, who embraced 
the welcome opportunity of judging and con- 
demning his rival of the Kast. Their (jiiarrel 
was embittered by a conflict of jurisdiction over 
the king and nation of tlie llulgarians; nor was 
their recent conversion to Cinistianity of mucli 
avail to either prelate, unless he could number 


Rome could no longer brook the xhepope^ex- 
ins<)lence of a rebel ; and IVIichael cnmniuincatf 

, ^ . ... the patriarch of 

1 Lerularjuswasevconjrnunicatctl in ( ..nstantmopie 
I the heart of Constantinople by the 
j pope's legates. Shaking thu dust July if., 
fnnn then feet, they deposited on tlie altar of St. 
Sojdiia a tlirefid anathema, which enumerates 
the seven mortal heresies of the Greeks, and de- 
votes the guilty teachers, and their unhappy’ sec- 
taiies, to the eternal society of the devil and his 
angels. According to the emergencies of the 
church and state, afiiendiy correspondence was 
I sometimes resumed ; the language of cliarity 
j and concord was sometimes affected ; but the 
I Greeks have never recanted their errors; the 
! popes liave never repealed their sentence ; and 
from this thimdeibolt we may date tlie consum- 
mation of the schism. It was enlarged by each 
amliitious step of the Roman pontifis : tlie em- 


the proselytes among the subjects of his power, i perors blusiied and trembled at the ignominious 
With the aid of his court, tiie Greek patiiauh I fate of their royal brethien of Germany; and the 
was victoiious; but in the fuiious contc'^t he | jieople was scandalised by the tem))oral power 


deposed in his turn the' successor of St. l*eter, and inilifaiy life i»f the Latin cleigy. i* 
and involved the Latin church in the reproach of The aversion of the Gterks and 
lieresy and schism, Photius sacrificed the peace I^atins was nourished and mani- c.j.Vv. - i . tins 
of the world to a short and precarious reign: fested in the three first expeditions iii'u-uixi. 
he fell with his patron, the Ca.‘sar IJardas; and to the Holy Land. Alexius Comnenus contrived 
Rasil the Macedonian performed an act of jus- the absence at least of the formidalile pilgrims : 
tice in tlie restoration of Ignatius, whose age bis successors, IVIanuel and Isaac Angelus, con- 
and dignity had not been sufhciently respected. spireil with the Moslems for the ruin of the great- 
From his monastery, or prison, Photius solicited cst princes of tlie Franks; and their crooked and 
the favour of the emperor liy pathetic complaints malignant policy was seconded by the active and 
and artful flattery; and the eyes of Ins rival voluntaryobedienceofeveryorderofthcirsub- 
were scarcely closed, when he was again restored ject=. Of this hostile temper, a large portion 
to the throne of Constantinople. After the death I may doubtless be ascribed to the difference of 
of Basil, ho experienced the vicissitudes of j language, dress, and manners, which severs and 
courts and the ingratitude of a royal pupil: the 1 alienates tlie nations of tlie globe. The pride, as 
patriarch vv as again deposed, and in his last -soli- I " cll as the prudence, of the sov ereign was deeply 
t.iiy' hours he might legret tiie freedom of a sc- j wounded !>y the intrusion of foreign armies, that 
cular and studious life. In each revolution, the . cl.umed a right ot traversing his dominions, and 
bieatii, the noil, cf the sovereign hail been ac- | pa-sing under the walls ot his capita! ; his sub- 
cepted by a submissive clergy; and a synod of ! js’cts were insultid and plundered by the rude 
three hundred bishops was a'hvavs prcjiartil to j ''trangers of the est; and the hatred of the pu- 
haii the triumph, or to stigmatise'tlie fall, of the sillanimous Greeks was sharpened by secret envy 
holy, or the execrable Photius.'' By a delusive nf die bold and pious enterprises of the Franks, 
piomise of succour or reward, the popes v\cre But these profane causes of national enmity 
tempted to countenance these various proceed- w ere fortified and inflamed by the venom of reli- 
ings; and the svnods of Constantinople were gious zeal. Instead of a kind embrace, an Iios- 
ratifled by thcir'epistles or K-gafes- But the pitable reception, from their Christian brethren of 
court and the people, Ignatius and I’hotius, were die Kast, every tongue was taught to repeat the 
ti'pialiy adverse to their claims; their ministers names of schismatic and heretic, more odious to 
VI ere insulted or impri-oned ; the procession of an oithodox ear than those of pagan and infidel : 
the Holy Gho-t was forgotten ; Bulgaria vv as instead of being lovul for the general conformity 
forever aimexeil to tise Byzantine throne; and ot t.iiih and worsl.ip, they were abhorred for 

some rules of disLiphne. si.me questions of theo- 
logy, in whieh ttieniselves or their teachers 
might ibfFir fiom tlie Oiieiital cliurch. In the 
crusade of I.ouis the Seventli. tiio Gie'eL clergy 
washed and pmifii-d tlie' altars vihieh had lieen 
iletileil by the sacnfioi* of a French priest. The 
companions of Frerieiic Pan baros.,a deplore the 
injuiies which they endured, both in word and 
deed, from the peculiar rancour of the bisliops 
and monks. Thiir prayers and se'nnons excited 


the sclii-m was pudongid liy llnir rigid tensuie 
of all tire multiplied oniinations of an iiuuul.ir 
patriarch. Tlie dai kness ami corruption of the 
tenth century suspended the intereMur-e, without 
reconciling the mind-, i-f the two nation-. But 
vilie'ii the Nornian se\ord re’stoud tlie cimrehes 
of Apulia to tlie juii-«liclion of Bomc, the de*- 
parting flock was warned. I'V a pifulant epistle 
of the Gieek patriarch, to avoid and abhor the 
errors of the Latins. The lising nisje-ty of 


s Th,* xth volimic of dip ><h‘ on ot 1**^ • om i 

tl p aot> lit fhv ill .1-., in<l ''I'ti rt j'r- tir Uspt ir. 
a *311 r tinj:e > f iIkIhi nr vp.iitrcp. f.. iht, n 3Pti y 
'J The .vnf<l of < m-tinii'ii va*. I”''! ."i th* ,ttrs- 
of »hp il oo'i’ii ji'i, t! e la-i n. , n t a of th- t i t > 

ni-od hT the H' ni-’n > ' . 'r. h. s; , , ■ t- the • i •' ' f ' 
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the people ai^ninst the ioijM(>u> Uarl)arlans ; an<l 
the patri.irch is aceu'-ed of ileelarin^, tliat the 
faithful might o!)r<iio the reileinption of all their 
bins by the extirpation of the schismatics. *2 An 
enthusiast, named Dorotheus, alarmed the fears, 
and restored tiie eoiduleiiee, of the enij)jr<)r, hy 
a prophetic assurance, tiiat the (ietman heretic, 
after assaulting the gate of 13’acliernes, \^ouhl 
be made a signal example of the di\ine ven- 
geance. The passage of these mighty armies 
^\ere rare and perilous events ; but the ciusades 
introduced a frequent and familiar intortH)nrse 
between the t^^o nations, winth enlarged tlieir 
knowledge without abating tJieir prejuilices. 

The V, ealih and luxury of Coiistaii- 

at 1 onhlii- tin<iple demanded the productions 

tin..j.ie. of every climate : these impoits ^\ere 
balanced 1)V the art and labour of her mimeroiis 
inhabitants; her situation invites the coimnerce 
of tlie ^^orld ; and, in every period of her exist- 
ence, that commerce has been in the hantU of 
foreigners. After the deeline of Amalphi, the 
Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese, introiluced 
their factories and settlements into the capital of 
the empire: tiieir services were rewarded witli 
honours and immunities ; they acquired the 
possession of lands and houses; their families 
were multiplied hy rnaniages with the natives; 
and, after the toleration of a Maiiomctan niosch, 
it was impossible to interdict tiie churches of 
the Roman rite. The two wives of Manuel 
Comnenus were of the race of the Franks ; tiie 
first, a sister-in-law of the emperor Conrad ; the 
second, a dauglitcr of the prince of Antioch . ho 
obtained for his son Alexius a daughter of Phi- 
lip Augustus, king of France; and lie bestowed 
his own daughter on a maiquis of Montferrat, 
who was educated atid. dignified in the palace 
of Constantinople. The Greek encountered the 
arms, and a-^pired to the empire, of the West ; 
he esteemed the valour, and trusted tiie fidelity, 
of tlie Franks their military talents were 
unfitly recn’n[i<,n',vd by the lucrative olllces of 
judges and ti e.i -ai er- ; the policy of Manuel liad 
solicited the alliance of the pope; and tlie po- 
pular voice accused linn of a paiti.d bias to tlie 
nation and leiigmn of the I.atin-'. Dining iiis 
reign, and that of IiIn '•uctev-'or Alexui-. they 
were e^po^cd at Constantinople to the rep'X'acli 
of foreigneis, heretlo. .md fav on/ itts ; and this 
triple guilt was '•eveiely exjjiatcil in tlie tumult, 
which announced tlie return and elevation of 

Andronicu'^. The people rose in 

the r rp.-is- ,, , . ■ • , , 

-,r. arms; trom tiie Asja'ic slune tne 

A 1 ) despatched his troivps ainl 

galleys to assist t'le national revenge; aiul the 
hopeless resistance cd‘ the strangers servetlonly 
to justify the rage, and sharptu the daggers, of 


the assassins. Neitlicr acre, nor sex, nor tlic tics 
of friendship or kindred, could save tlie victims 
of national hatreil, and avarice, and religious 
7eai : the Latins were slaughtered in their 
houses and in tlie streets; tlicii quaiter was re- 
duced to ashes ; the clerg} weu* burnt in their 
cliuiclies, and tlie sick in their hospital,; and 
some estimate mav be formed of the slain from 
the clemency vv Inch s/ild above four thousand 
Cliri-'tians in perpetual slavery to the Turks. 
The priests and monks were the loudest and 
mt>st active in the tlestriictitvn of the schismatics ; 
and they chanted a tlianksgiving to the Lord, 
wlitn the head of a Roman cardinal, the pope’s 
legate, wassevereil friiiii his body, fastened to the 
tail of a dog, and dragged, with savage mock- 
ery, through the city. The more diligent of the 
strangers had retreated, on the first alarm, to 
their vessels, and escaped through the Hellespont 
from the scene of blood. In tlieir fiight, tliey 
burnt and ravaged two hundretl milts of tlie 
sea-coast; inflicted a severe levenge on the 
guiltless subjects of the empire ; marked the 
prie--ts and monks as their peculiar enemies; and 
compensated, by the accumulation of plunder, 
tlie loss of their property and friends. On their 
return, they exjiosed to Italy and Euiope the 
wealth and weakness, the perfidy and malice, of 
the Greeks, whose vices were jiainted as the 
genuine characters of heresy and scliism. The 
scruples of the first crusaders had neglected the 
fairest opportunities of securing, by the posses- 
sion of Constantinople, the way to the Holy 
Land; a domestic revolution invited, and almost 
compelled, tlie Frencii and Venetians to achieve 
the conquest of the Roman empire of the East. 

In the series of the Byzantine Rp,s;„and 
princes, I liave exhibited the hypo- 
cri-')' and ambition, the tyranny and Autviu-. 
fall, of Andronicus, the last male of 
the Comnenian family who reigned 
at Constintinople. The revolution, which cast 
him headlong from the tlirone, saved and ex- 
alted Isaac .Vngelus,!'^ wlu) descended hy the 
females fiom the same Imperial dynasty. The 
succewir of a second Xero ni'ght h.ive found it 
an easy ta>k to tleserve the Lstoem and aflection 
of Ills subjects : iliev sometimes had reason to 
1 egret the adininistiation of Andronicus. The 
scHind and vigorous mind of the tyrant was ca- 
palde of ili-NCei ning the connection between his 
own and tlie public interest; and while he was 
feared by all who could inspire him with fear, 
the mi'-iispected people, and the remote pro- 
vinces, might bless the inexoralile justice of their 
master. But his successor was vain and jealous 
of the supreme power, which he wanted courage 
and abilities to exercise; his vices were per- 
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ni'.'ious, \iitiics (if he possessed any \irtues) 
Mtie useless, to mankind ; and the Greeks, \%ho 
iinpMited their calamities to liis nei»lijreiice, tle- 
liieil iiiin tlie merit of any transient or acci- 
dental benefits of the times. Isaac slept on the 
throne, and \\ as aAs<ikened oidy by the sound of 
pleusiiie: his vacant houis weie ainusetl by co- 
medians and buffoons, and e\en to these buf- 
foons the emperor was an object of contempt; 
In'*, feast--, and buildings exceeded tlie examples 
of ros al luxury ; the numl)er of his eunuchs and 
domestics amounted to tweiit) thousand ami a 
daily sum of four thousand pounds of siher 
would swell to four millions sterling the an- 
nual expense of Ids household and table. His 
poverty was rehe\od bj oppression; and the 
pul)lic discontent was inflamecl b\ eijii.d abuses 
in the collection, and tlie appbcation, cf the 
levenue. While the Greeks lunnberetl the diiys 
of their ser\itude, a tlatteiine piojdiet, whom he 
rewarded witli the dignit\ of ji.itiiarch, assured 
him of a long ami ^ictoiious reign of thiue-two 
years; dining which he should extend his sv\ay 
to INIount labaiuis, and his conquests bew)nd 
tlie Euiihrat'js. Put his only step touaids the 
accomplishment of tlie prediction was a splendid 
and scandalous embassy to Salatlin,^ ‘ to demand 
the restitution of the holy sepulchie, and to 
propose an oHensive and defensive league with 
the enemy of the Christian name. In these un- 
worthy hands, of Isaac and Ids brother, tlie re- 
mains of the Gioek emjiire crunil)Ied into dust. 
The island of C\prus, whose name excites the 
ideas of elegance and pleasure, was usuiped l)y 
his namesake, a Comiietdan pnnee; and by a 
strange concMtenation of e^ent'. (he sword oi‘ 
our English iliihaul l>estowe<l that kingdom 
on the house of IvUsIgnan, a liih compeiisaiioa 
for the loss of Jei ii^alem. 

, . Tile honour the monarchy, and 

Ri vnit 111 tne ,, ... , , 

Uug'trnn-. (iie.satet\ of llio c Upitab W 01 C d.c ep! V 

A I) )iM, wounded by the re\i-lt of the l>ul- 
gaiians and Walachians. Since tlie \iitoiy of 
the second lja-.il, they had suppoitcd, ;.ho%e an 
hundred and seventy years, the looso dominion 
of the Byzantine piinces; but no effectuai mea- 
sures had been adopted to impose the yoke of 
laws and manners on these sasage tribes. By 
tne command of Isaac, their sole means of sub- 
sistence, their flocks and li.-ids, ^^ere dri\en 
aviay, to eonttibute towartls the jioinp of the 
io\al nuj)tiais; an.l their turee warrit>rs were 
exas’peiated i»v the denial of equal rank ami pav 
in the niiiit.uy -.crviie. Iktcr ami Asan. two 
pow erfu! ciiiet‘s. of the r.ice ot the anc/ciu kinir-,-" 
nsserteil tlieiriuNii riulits and the I’.it.onai uce- 
doin . tlieir da'inomae i'npjstsu-, pun binned, to 
the cri'wd. lint their gioinu-s p St. I >» nw- 

tiiiis had for ever d,i 1 1« <l tin lan-e of the 
Greiks: and the c<Mfli_M‘lin spu.itl fioiu the 
h.iiiks of the Daniibv' to tl.e hills ot .Macedc.iiia 


and Thrace. After some faint cflbrts, Isaac 
.Vngclus ami his brother accjuiesced in their in- 
tltpcmlence ; ami the Imperial troojjs were soon 
(liscoiir.igeil l)\ the liones of their fellov' -soldiers, 
that were scatteied along the jiasses of Mount 
ILemiis. 1)\ tlie «inns and jioliey of John or 
Joaniiices, the second kingdom of Bnlgaiia was 
liiniU estabhsiieil. I'lie subtle barbarian sent 
an embassv to Innocent tlie riiiid, to acknow- 
ledge himself a genuine son of Rome in descent 
and religiiin ; -1 anil hnnibh icceiied from tlie 
pO[)e, tlie licence of coiiiln^- iiioiuy, the ro\al 
title, ami a Latin aichliisliop or palii.irch. llie 
' V.itican exulted in the *-jmitual conquest c»f 
Bulgaiia, tlie flist object t)f the schi-m ; and if 
the Cheeks could iia\e picseived tlie prerogatives 
ot the thiinh. they would gladly have resigned 
the rights, of the monarchy. 

The Buig.irians were malicious t\i,rpation 
enough to piav lor the long life of ii muter, 
Isaac Angelas, the suiest pledge of Anu-iik. 

(licii freedom ami piosp..niv. Vet 
their thufs could involve in the -'i*''. s. 
s.une imiisciiniinate contemj't, tlie family and 
n.itiua of tlie emperor. In all tlie Greeks,’* 
said Asan to Ills tioops, “the sair.e climate, and 
*• cliaracter, and education, will be productive of 
“ the same fruits. ILhold my lance,” continued 
the wariior, “ and the long sti earners that float 
“ in tile wind, 'riiey difler only in colour; they 
are fornied of the same* silk, and fashioned by 
“ the same woikman ; nor has the stripe tliat is 
“ stained in purple, any supeiior piiee or value 
“ al)t)ve its fellows." -- .Several t>f these candi- 
d.ites for the junjile siuces'^ivelv lo-e and fell 
undci tlie empi)e’i>f I-.i.e .i guieial vsholiail 
rqieibtl tile tlects t)f .'siCi,_\. w s diivcil to uvolt 
.md lum by the iiiuiatitude of tile fu ince ; and 
his luxuiiua-. repo.-e was d.isfuibed l)y secret 
ctmspuaeies atnl ])opulai insuiieetlons, 'j'he 
empeior was s,;ved b\ acelde*iit, or tJie merit tif 
lii- serv, lilts • he was at length oppressed bv an 
ambitious brother, who, for the Jiojie of a pre- 
caiious diadeni. fotgot the obligations of nature, 
of lovalty, and of fiiemlship. - ' While Isaac in 
the I’hnci-in valleys pursued the idle and soli- 
taiy pleasures of the cha-e. Ids l»rotlieT. Alexius 
Angelas, was invested with the* purple, by tlie 
uu'ui'imms sufliage of the eamj): the cajiital 
and the clergy subscribed to their choice ; ami 
the v.inity of tlie new sovereign rcjeetid the 
name of his fathers for tlie lofty ami ro'v.il ajj- 
pt ILitioi! of tlie Conuienivin r.ice. On the de-s- 
picahie* character of Isaac I have exliausted the 
langu ige* of conteinjit ; an.l can only add, tli.it 
in .1 leian tif eight \aajs, tho baser Ak\ius--t 
Was suppoited b\ the ni.iscnhne v ices of Ins wife 
Eiiphiosenc, '1 he first intelligence of liis fad 
was conv I \ ed to the late t m))i lor hv the liosdle 
aspect ami jairsnit of the' guards, no longer his 
i»wn. he lied hefoie them almve fit'ty miles as 
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far as Stagyra in ^lacedunia; l)iit the fugitive, 
without an object or a follower, was ariested, 
brought hack to Constantinople, dejnived of Jiis 
eyes, ami confined in a lone-iome tower, on a 
scanty allowance of bread and water. At the 
moment of the revolution, his son Alexiu-s, 
whom he educated in tlie liope of empijc, was 
twelve years of age. He was spaied by the 
usurper, and reduced to attend his triumph both 
in peace and war ; but as the army was encamped 
on the sea-shore, an Italian vessel facilitated the 
escape of the royal youtli ; and, in the disguise 
of a common sailor, he eluded the search of his 
enemies, passed the Hellespont, and found a 
secure refuge in the isle of Sicily. After salut- 
ing the threshold of the apostle'., and imploring 
the protection of pope Innocent tlie Third, 
Alexius accepted the kind invitation of his 
sister Irene, the wife of Philip of Swabia, king 
of the Romans. Rut in his jiassage through 
Italy, he heard that the flower of AVestern 
chivalry was assembled at Venice for the deli- 
verance of the Holy Land ; and a ray of hope 
was kindled in his bosom, that their invincible 
swords might be employed in his fatlier’s re- 
storation. 


About ten or twelve years after 
ci^i" the loss of Jerusalem, the nobles of 
A. D. H98j franco were again summoned to 
the holy war by the voice of a third prophet, 
less extravagant, perhaps, than Peter the Her- 
mit, but far below St, Bernard in the merit of 
an orator and a statesman. An illiterate priest of 
the neighbourhood of Paris, Fulk of Neuilly,-^ 
forsook his parochial duty, to assume the more 
flattering character of a popular and itinerant 
missionary. The fame of Ins sanctity and 
miracles wts spread over the land ; he de- 
claimed, with severity and vehemence, against 
the vices of the age; and his sermons, whicii 
he preached in the streets of Pari>, converted 
the robbers, the usurers, the prostitutes, and 
even the doctors and scholars of the univerJty. 


No sooner did Innocent the Thiul ascend the 
chair of St. I’eter, than he proclaimed in Italy, 
Germany, and France, the oliHgation of a new- 

crusade. fhe elotpieiit pontilf de^ciihed tlic 
ruin of Jerusalem, the triuni}»h of tlie Pagans, 
and the shame of Christeiuluin . his liberality 
proposed the redemjition of sins, a jjlenary in- 
dulgence to all who siiouid serve in Pak-stine, 
either a year in per^ijn. or two years by a sub- 
stitute;^" and among bi-^ legates and orators 
who blew the sacred trumpet, Fulk of Neuilly 
was the loudest and most succes.,ful. The 
situation of the principal uionarchs was averse 


2') See Fleurv, Ft.'t E.’c'ts. tom wi p-2'-.Ar anil Villthard-min, 
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the old t hronit'le of h r-iscdcm, O 1177— H'nj 
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Arc&U. The family weu ancteni and noble tlie cider Lronth oi our 


to the pious summons. The emperor Frederic 
the Second was a child ; and In'! kingdom of 
Gemiauy was disputed by the rival houses of 
Ilrunsw ick and Swabia, the memorable factions 
of the Guelphs and Gliibelines. Philip Augus- 
tus of France had pLrformetl, and could not be 
persuaded to renew, the perilous vow ; but as he 
was not less amliitious of praise than of power, 
he cheerfully instituted a perpetual fund for the 
defence of the Holy Land. Richard of England 
was satiated with the glory and misfortunes of his 
first adventure, and he presumed to deride the 
exhortations of Fulk of Neuilly, who was not 
abashed in the presence of kings. “ You advise 
“ me,” said PLintagenet, “ to dismiss my three 
‘‘ daughters, pride, avarice, and incontinence : I 
** bequeath them to the most deserving ; my pride 
‘‘ to tile knights templars, my avarice to the 
‘‘ monk:, of Cisteaux, and ray incontinence to 
“ the prelates.” Rut the preaclier was heard and 
obeyed by the great vassals, the princes of the 
second order ; and Theobald, or Thibaut, count 
of Cliampagno, was the foremost in the lioly 
race. The valiant youth, at the age of twenty- 
two years, was encouraged by the domestic 
examples of his father, who marched in the 
second crusade, and of his elder brother, who 
liad ended his days in Palestine wdth the title 
of King of Jerusalem; two thousand two hun- 
dred owed service and liomage to his peerage. -8 
the nobles of Cliampagne excelled in all the 
exercises of war;^’ and, by his marriage with 
the heiress of Navarre, Thibaut 
could draw a band of hardy Gas- S^barSuaf 
cons from either side of the Pyre- 
na'an mountains. His companion in anns was 
Louis, count of Blois and Chartres ; like himself 
of regal lineage, for both tlie princes were 
nephews, at the same time, of the kings of 
France and England. In a crowd of prelates 
and barons, wlio imitated their zeal, I distin- 
guish tile birth and merit of Matthew of Mont- 
morency ; the famous Simon of Montfort, the 
scourge of the Alhigeois ; and a valiant noble, 
Jvfl’rey of Villehardouin,^^ marshal of Cham- 
pagne,^! vvlio has condescentled, in the iiu-le 
idiom of hi' age aiul Louiitrv.'- to v\rite or dic- 
tate ail original nairatlve of the councils and 
actions in v. Inch lie bore a memorable part. 
At die same time, Baldwin count of Flanders, 
who Iiatl married the sister of Thibaut, assumed 
the cross at Bruges, with his brother Henry 
and the principal knights and citizens of that 
rich and industrious province. The vowwhich 
the chiefs had pronounced in cimrehes, they 
ratified in tournaments ; tlie operations of the 


hi,ti-.ntn exi-ttnl att«T the yeir 1400, the ,r’int,'t’r, which icqu nd 
thi j.nii' inality of Achai i, ii.i.ru'i'd isi the huu,e ot Savoy (DuiarfeC, 

p. ' .'.-21'. . 


il Ihis office was held by h)' f.ther ai’d hi-. d< scondants, but 
Huiaruie ha.-, not huutiil it with his usual sa^acitv. J find that, 
in the year I'.'.i., u n.xs m the luiuls of ( ..uiiatis,' fut tlii-se pm- 
aimi I have U.en loUij since etiip'td by tlie national, marshals of 
Fr ince. 

■>4 This I.mcuace, of which I shall pr.^luce some specimens, is 
ettplained by V^iierc and Hut mso m a ver-ion .uid 4 los*.iry. The 
president Ihs* crosses t -Nle-chmisiiie des l.an^iies, tom. n. p. 83.) 
pi es It a.s the txample of a l.aoLMi.iee m hich has cc.t=«l to lie French, 
ai’d Is undir.tood only by praniniarians. 

.33 fils lire, .a.’d his own ec| ft;s.,.in, mni qui ce-fc muvre dtcio 
t\o A' n.a\ fU-tify the sU'pi. ,on .more jirobabie than Mr. 
M -rfid's on Homer', th it he . ...ml uf .ihcr ri- td nor w nte. Vet Chairi- 
pi4.ie may bi'.st .f fhe t vo iirst hisfunans the nobie authors of 
r r. firh pfo-e, \ i eb ud.ni’n ard .IlI’-vi] e, 

3l Ihe . iiis,it)(. and re’i:’!* of tb. . ..'ints of Fiandti', Hahl'* in and 
bis or. thtr H 'ir., .ii 'h, -.i* j, -t t t p irtn uiar hi-tory to ih. .risint 
Iioutrtmoiss H ..list int'n. p..’ s JkA. a: 1 umaci, lb5-s, indto i, which 
I have oniy atvn With ti.%, cjca oi l/ULanj^e. 
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war^oro clchaicd in full ami fterjiicnt a->sL’m- 
hlit’s ; and it \\a'> rv-su]\c.'d to ‘.ct-k tlio deli\cr- 
anix* of Palestine in E^\pt, a canintry, since 
Scil.idin's death, nhieh was alino'-t ruined by 
famine and civil war. Rut the fate of so many 
ri>}al aiinles displayed the toils ami perils of a 
land expedition; and, if the Flemings dwelt 
along the ocean, the Frencli barons were desti- 
tute of ships and ignorant of navigation. They 
embraced the wise resolution of choosing six 
de[)uties or representatives, of whom Villehar- 
douin was one, with a discretional y trust to 
diiect the motions, and to pledge the faith, of 
the wliole confederacy. The maritime states of 
Italy were alone possessed of the means of 
transporting the holy warriors willi their arms 
and horses ; and tlie six deputies proceeded to 
\’enice to solicit, on motives of piety or interest, 
the aid of that poweiful re[)ul)lic. 

In the invasion of Italv I)v At- 

1 .rt 1 1'P . . 

tila, I have mcntioneipj the tliglit 
)0. yp Venetians from the filleii 
cities of the continent, and their obscure shelter 
in the cliuin of islands that line the extremity 
of the Iladriatic Gulf. In the midst of the 
waters, free, indigent, laborious, and inacces- 
sible, they gradually coalesced into a repulilic: 
the first foundations of Venice were laid in the 
island of Rialto; and the annual election of 
the twelve tribunes was superseded by tlie per- 
manent office of a duke or doge. On the verge 
of the two empiies, the Venetians exult in tlie 
belief of priinitiv e and perpetual iiulepemlence. 
Against tlio Lathis, tlieir anti({ue freedom has 
been asserted l)y the swoid, and may be justi- 
fied by the pen, CluirlLiuague liiniself re-'igned 
all claims of sovereignty to tlie islancK of the 
Iladriatic Gulf; his son iVjiin wasiepuKtd in 
the attacks of the ln^unu'i or canals, too divp for 
the cavalry, and too shalhivv for the ve^-'cls; 
and in evtry age, under the Get man (hcsars, 
the lands ot' the republic have been cleuly dl^'- 
tinguislied from the kingdom of Italv. Rut 
the inhabitants of Venice v. cie con^ideied by 
themselves, by strangers, and by t. eir sove- 
reigns, as an inalienable portion of the Creek 
empire ; in the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
proofs of their subjection are numerous and 
iincjuestionabie ; and the vain titles, the servile 
honours, of the Rvzantine court, so ambitiously 
solicitetl by their vlukes, vvould have tlegradeil 
the magistrates of a iVvc pi.i*ple. Rut the bamis 
of this dcpi iidenee, which wa'* never absolute or 
rigid, vvcie iinpeicijitihU relaxeil by the ambi- 
tion of Venice and the weakness of C’oustan- 
tinople. Obi. (hence was sot’tened into respect, 
privilege ripened into preuigative, and the iVce- 


dom of domestic governniont was fortified by 
the iiuleper\dence of foreign ilorninion. Tlie 
miritime cities of Rfr’a and l^ahnatia bcwved to 
the sov creigijs of the Ilailriatic: and when they 
armed auainst the Xonmuis in the cause of 
Alex iu', tlie empcior applied, not to the* duty 
t»f his sul-Jtcts, hut to the giatitnde and gene- 
rosity of his faithful allies. The sea wa*. tluir 
patiiinony : the wesierii parts of the IMediter- 

ranean, fiom Tuscany to Gihraitjir, were in- 
deed abandoned to their rivals of Pisa and 
Genoa; but the Venetians aecpnred an early 
and lucrative share of the commerce of Greece 
and Egypt. Their riches increased with the 
increasing demand of Europe : their manu- 
factures of silk and glass, perhaps the institu- 
tion of their hank, are of high antiquity ; and 
they enjoyed the fruits of their industry in the 
magnilicence of public and private lile. To 
assert her flag, to avenge her injuries, to pro- 
tect tlie freedom of navigation, the republic 
could launch and man a tlcet of an hundred 
galleys ; and the Cireeks, the Saracens, and the 
Normans, weie encountered by her naval anus. 
The Franks of Syria were assisted by the Vene- 
tians in the reduction of the sea-coast; but 
tlieir zeal was neither blind nor disinterested; 
and in the conquest of Tyre, they shared the 
sovereignty of a city, the first seal of the com- 
merce of the world. The policy of Venice was 
maiked by the avarice of a tradings and the 
insolence of a maritime, power; yet her ambi- 
tion was prudent ; nor did she often forget tliat 
if armed galleys were the etfect and safeguard, 
mercli.int ves'>eU were the c;uise and supply, 
of her gieatncs-.. In her religion, she avoided 
tile schism of the Giei-ks. witliout vielding a 
servile ubcdiencc to the iloiran pontid ; and a 
flee inteictmrso with the intidels of every clime 
appears to have ailaved betimes the fever of 
superstition. Her pumitive government was a 
loose mixture of democracy and monarchy : the 
doge- was electeil by the votes of the general 
assembly; as lung as he was popular and suc- 
cessful. lie rtigutd with the pomp and' authority 
of a prince ; but in the ficqnent revolutions of 
the slate, he was deposed, or Ininished, or slain, 
by the justice or injustice of the multitude. 
The twelfth century produced the first rudi- 
ments of the wise and jealous aristocracy, 
wliicli has reduceil the doge to a pageant, and 
the people to a ciplur.'^-' 

When the six ambassadors of the ..f 

Fremh pdgriius arrived at Venice, 
ihev were liospitahiv entertained in 
the palace of .St. Maik. h_v the leigning duke: 
Ins name was Henry I )andulo ; and he shone 
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in the last period of human life as one of the 
most ilhistri(^us cliaracteis of the times. Under 
t!ie weight of years, and after tJie loss of his 
cyes.'^^ Dandolo rotaineil a sound understandinti 
and a manly courage ; the spirit of an hero, 
ambitious to signalise his reign by some memo- 
rable exploits ; and the wisdom of a patriot, 
anxious to build his fame on the glory and ad- 
vantage of his country. lie praised the bold 
enthusiasm and liberal confidence of the barons 
and their deputies ; in such a cause, and n ith 
such associates, he should a^^pire, were lie a 
private man, to terminate his life ; hut he was 
the servant of the republic, and some delay was 
requisite to consult, on this arduous business, 
the judgment of Ids colleagues, Tiie proposal 
of the French was first debated by the six sas:es 
who had bet-n recently appointed to control 
the administration of the doge; it was next dis- 
closed to tile forty members of the council of 
state ; and finally communicated to the legis- 
lative assembly of four hundred and fifty repre- 
sentatives, who were annually chosen in the six 
quarters of the city. In peace and war, the 
doge was still the chief of the republic; his 
legal authority was supported by tlie personal 
reputation of Dandolo ; Ids arguments of public 
interest were balanced and apjiroved ; and he 
was authorised to infonii the ambassadors of the 
following conditions of the treaty.'*- It was 
proposed that the crusaders should assemble at 
Venice, on the feast of .St, Joiui of the ensuing 
year; that flat-bottomed vessels should be pre- 
pared for four thousand five hundred horses, 
and nine thousand squires, with a number of 
ships sufficient for the embarkation of four 
thousand five hundred knights, and twenty thou- 
sand foot: that during a term of nine months 
tliey should be supplied with pro%isions, and 
transported to whatsoever coast the scr^ice of 
God and Christendom should require ; and that 
the republic sljouldjoiii the armament with a 
squadron of Ih'iy 'ralievs. It wa*» require*!, that 
tlic jnl^iim'-'lioul i p.iy. bLfbre tiieii departure, 
a '•um of eigiity-ib' thoU'-and maik-? ef '.iiver; 
and that all conque-c-., i)\ 'i.i ami J.-iid. '•hould 
be equal]} ilis ided i.c-twicii ti.e i «-i.f‘.’de)at^><. 
Tile term-5 weie hani ; luit the en.- • geuev wa^ 
piC'.-.In'i, and the Fiaiuii bn.- 5- v.^ie mf le-5-5 
jirofuse of momy thin oj i;'( uii. A gi-.ieial 
a'semhiy wa^. coiueiud to >:■ ii\ the freitv . tiie 
stately chajiel aivl pL.ce i f Si. .Maik we.e IiIIlJ 
with ten tliou^and tifi/eu-,; ,u.-l l! e icjlde do- 
putio were taught a new Ic-' on ui’ liumbli-.g 
tliein-.cTe'. hefoie the 1 lajesqv of the j cople. 

\'eiief iar,',," 'aid tl'e marshal tif 
Champagne, •* wo are >enf by the gieaU-t 
‘•and mo-^t poweifui liaions «'f Fijoer. to im- 
*• pioro tiie aid of thi- 11 ..-tei'. of the se.i for 
“the deliverance of Jeiii’ileu. Ti’t \ h.ae 
“ enjoine<{ u-, to fall piogiate at \ oiu feet ; nor 
‘‘ will we live from the eronnd, till v.m ha\e 
promi>e(l to avenge with us tlie iiijurie> of 



“ Christ.” The eloquence of their words and 
tears, -*3 their martial aspect, and suppliant at- 
titude, were applauded by an universal shout ; 
as it were, says Jelfrev, by the sound of an 
cartliquake. 'I'he venerai>le doge ascended tlie 
pulpit to urge tlieii reijuest by those motives of 
honour and \iitue, which alone can he ofiered 
to a popular assembly: the treaty was tran- 
scribeil on paichment, attested with oaths and 
seals, mutually accepted by the weeping and 
joyful representatives of France and ^Tnice ; 
and despatched to Rome for the approbation 
of pope Innocent the Tiiird. Two thousand 
marks were borrowed of the merchants for the 
first expenses of the armament. Of tlie six 
deputies, two repa&sed the Alps to announce 
their success, while their four companions made 
a fruitless trial of tlie zeal and emulation of the 
republics of Genoa and Pisa. 

The execution of the treaty was As'emhl. and 
Still opposed by unforeseen diffi- 
cidtics and delays. The marshal, 
on Ids return to Tro\es, was em- oct.s. 
braced and approved by Tliibaut count of 
Champagne, wlio iiad been unanimously chosen 
general of tlie confederates. But the htalth of 
that valiant youth already declined, and soon 
became hopeless ; and he deplored the untimely 
fate, which condemned him to expire, not in a 
field of baule, but on a bed of sickness. To 
his biave and ninncrous vassals, the dying 
prince distributed his treasures ; tliey swore in 
his presence to accomplish his vow and their 
own ; but some tliere were, says the marshal, 
wlio accepted Ids gifts and forfeited their word. 
Tlie more resolute champions of the cross held 
a parliament at Soissons for tlie election of a 
now general ; but such was the incajiacity, or 
jealousy, or reluctance, of the princes of France, 
that none could be found both able and willing 
to assume the conduct of the enterprise. They 
acquiesced in the choice of a stranger, of Boni- 
face marquis of Montferrat, descended of a race 
of heroes, and IdmvL-If of conspicuous fame in 
tile wars atul negotiations of the times ; ^ nor 
eoi.Id the pi>-ty or ambition of tlie Italian chief 
(kcline riliv hoaouiaMe inwtation. Aft..r \xvit- 
iiU the Fit-iaii ceoit, wi.ere he was teceived as 
a fii^-nd e.'d kinsman, the iiuuqniv, in the 
cl.Mi'i lit ^^as invc'-ted w ith the cross 

ot a j'il, ii.a .'ukI the '-talf of a general; and 
imn. cdK.tv ly i\pavv,_-d tlie Alps, to jnepare for 
the distant expedition of the Ik.st. Aiiout the 
fc‘ti\al of the l\‘ntecust lie dispho ed his banner, 
.iinl marched towards Venice at tlie head of the 
Iriliaiis; he was pieCede.l or folioucal liy the 
connts of Flanders and Bluis, .-uid the most 
resptct.ible barons of I'lance ; and their num- 
htis were --welleil hj the jidgiims of German},*^ 
whose ohject and motives were siimlar to tlieir 
own. The Venetians Ji.id fnitilleil, and even 
surpassed, their engagements ; staliles were con- 
structed for the horses, and banacks for the 
I t rr- nine I.rn-ip ju<.r>'e d' Thfy ivt-ep rn ntry 
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troops; tliO magazines were abundantly re- 
plenished with forage and pro\isions; and the 
fleet of tiansports, ships, and galleys, was ready 
to hoist sail, as soon as the republic had recei\ed 
the price of the freight and armament, liut 
that pi ice far exceeded the wealth of the cru- 
saders who were assembled at Venice. The 
Flemings, whose obedience to their count was 
voluntary and precarious, had embarked in their 
vessels for the long navigation of the ocean and 
IVIediterranean ; and many of the French and 
Italians liad preferred a cheaper and more con- 
venient passage from Marseilles and Apulia to 
tlie Holy Land. Each pilgrim might complain, 
that after he had furnished his own contribution, 
he was made responsible for the deficiency of 
his absent brethren ; the gold and silver jilate 
of the chiefs, which they freely deli\ered to tlie 
treasury of St. iViark, was a generous Init in- 
adequate sacrifice; and after all their efibits, 
thirty-four thousand marks were still wanting 
to complete the stipulated sum. The obstacle 
was removed by the policy and patriotism of the 
doge, wlio proposed to the barons, that if they 
would join their arms in reducing some revolted 
cities of Dalmatia, he would expose his person 
in the holy war, and obtain from the republic a 
long indulgence, till some wealthy conquest 
should adbrd the moans of satisfying the debt. 
After much scruple and hesitation, they chose 
rather to accept the oiler than to relinquish the 
enterprise ; and the first hostilities of the fleet 
and army were directed against Zara,"*^ a strong 
SigjjPof7ara. Scla\onian coast, which 

111 jmj renounced its allegiance to Ve- 
nice, and implored the ])iutcction of tlie king of 
Hungary.'^' The crusaders burst tl'e chain or 
boom of the harbour; landed their hoiws, 
tioups and niilitaiy engines; and camipelled the 
inhaliitaiits, after a defeiice of fi\e <la\s, to sur- 
lender at discretion- their lives were sp.ired, 
but the rcNolt was pimisiad by the j)ii]age of 
tiieir houses aiid the tiemulillon of tlitir w.d]-. 
The season was far ad\anced ; the Fieiieh and 
"V'enetians resolved to pass the winter in a 
secure harbour and plentiful country; but tlieir 
repose was ilisturbed l)y national and tumult- 
uous quarrels of the soldiers and mariners. 
The conquest of Zara had scattered the' seeds of 
discord anil scand.ii • the arms of the allies hail 
been stained in their outset with the bh)«ni, lu.t 
of infidels, but of Christians - the king c-f 
Ilnt'g,ii\ and Ins lu-Vv- sul.ji. w ^ le' thttii~,.!vv s 
tnii'ted under the h lUia-r of the i m s , and the 
si'iupies of tlie' I'Uxeut, \\eJ-’ l. I \ the 

h ar i)j- l.issifi.tir <,{■ the lehn Jar ; -i^^iin s. 1 he* 
p'lpe h.ul e\i oninmnleat- d tie. Ci iis..d.i i >, 

who li.id pillaged and n- i -..i r, «l lltir bie- 
tliieii,'’’ and only the' niarquis Ihtmiaie ai <1 


i Simon of ^lontfort escaped these spjritu.d thun- 
I ders; the one hy his absence from the siege, 
' the other by his final de'parture fium the camp. 

; Innocent might absolve the sim])le and suh- 
1 missive* penitents of France; but he was pro- 
j voked by the stubborn reason of the \'ene'tians, 

! who refused to confess their guilt, to aceejit 
t their partlon, or to allow, in their temporal con- 
j cerns, the interposition of a priest, 

I Tlie* assenihU of such foiinidable ^ . 

I powers l)y sea and land, had revived cru>Hi.r. uiUi 
! the hopes of young Alexius; janre^ne 
1 and, botli at Venice and Zara, he 
I solicited the arms of the crusaders, for his own 
! restoration and his father’s deliverance. The 
i royal youth was recommended by Philip king 
[ of Germany : his prayers and presence excited 
I the compassion of the camp ; and his cause was 
' embraced and pleaded by the marquis of Mont- 
I fcirat and the doge of Veiiice. A double 
alliance, and the dignity of Caesar, had con- 
‘ nected with tlie Imiierial family the two ehler 
' brothers of Boniface . he expected to deiive a 
, kingdom from the imjiortant service; ami the 
! more generous ambition of Daiululo was eager 
: to secure the inestimable benefits of trade and 
; dominion that might acenze to his country. 

I Their influence procured a favourable audience 
i for the ambassadors of Alexius ; and if tlie 
j niagnituele of liis oflVrs excited some suspicion. 

I the motives and rewards which he displaxed 
1 might justify the delay and diversion of tiu>se 
I forces wliich Irad been consecrated to the* deli- 
I vcrancc of Jeuisalem. He promised, in his 
own and his father’s name, that as soon as they 
' ‘'liuuld be stated on the throne of Constanti- 
nople. tlKv \\<nild terminate* the long sthisin of 
the Cuttks, and submit tbeinseUes and tiieir 
people to the lawful supieiniuy of the Uonum 
church, IK- ti.gageil to lecompense the labours 
and lues its of the crusaders, by the immediate 
pavmeut of two lumdred thousand marks of 
mIvci’; to accompanv them in person to Kgvpt; 

, or, if it sliould be jinlged more aeUantage-ous, 
to maintain, timing a vear, ten thousand men, 
ami, during his life, five hundred kniglits, f-.r 
' the service of the Holy Land. Tliese tiuiptii g 
conditions were accepted by the republic tif 
' \'enice ; and the eloquence of the doge ai d 
marquis persuaded the ceiunts of FLuideis, 
BUiis, and St. l*o[, with eight barons of France, 
to Join in the gltiiious entei prise. A tuat\ (;f 
t/flcti-i\e and defensive alii. nice was toiginiitd 
b\ their o.uhs .»nd seals; ami eaeli imiiv idmil, 

, aenniling to Ids sifoalltm .tnd charaeter, v. as 
'■.v.ivetl b\ the hope t»f jiicbbe or private advan- 
tag»* ; bv the luMiour <>f restoring an exiled 
immaiih; or by the shuere and jiiub.ible opi- 
nion, that their etloit:, in Ibilestme wiiuld be 
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fruitless anil unavailing, and that the acqui- 
sition of Constantinople must precede and pre- 
pare the recovery of Jeiusaleni, l>ut they ^\e^e 
the chiefs or equals of a valiant band of fiee- 
inen and volunteer'*, v\ho thouglit and acted for 
thenisehes: the soldiers and clergy were di- 
vided ; and, if a large majority subscribed to 
the alliance, the numbers and arguments of the 
dissidents were strong and respectable.-^^ The 
boldest Iiearts were appalled by the report of 
the naval power and impregnable strength of 
Constantinople ; and their appi chensions were 
disguised to the world, and j)erha})s to them- 
selves, by the more decent objections of religion 
and duty. d'hey allege<l the sanctity of a \OW, 
W'liich had drawn them fiom their families and 
homes to tlio rescue of the holy st pnlchre; nor 
should the dark and crooked counsels of hitman 
policy diveit them from a pursuit, the event of 
vvliich was in the liainU of tiie Almighty. Their 
first ofi’ence, the attack of Zara, had been se- 
verely punished by the reproach of their con- 
science and the censures of the pope ; nor would 
they again imbrue tiieir hands in the blood of 
their fellow-Chi istians. The apo>tie of Rome 
had pronounced; nor would they usurp the 
riglit of avenging with the sword the schism of 
the Greeks and tiie doubtful usurpation of the 
Byzantine monarch. Du lliese jirinciples or pre- 
tences, many pilgrims, tlie most di-'tingiiished 
for their valour and piety, wiilulrew fioin ilie 
camp j and their retreat was less pernicious than 
the open or secret opposition of a discontented 
party, that lahoure*.!, on every occasion, to sepa- 
rate the army and disappoint the enterprise. 

Voyisc from ithstandlng this defection, 

ZaratoCon. thc departure of tlie fieet and army 
''’'as vigorously pressed by the Ve- 
r‘«-’tians, whose zeal for the serviceof 
the roval youth concealed a just re- 
sentment to his nation and fmiily. Tliev were 
morfified h\ the reCiUt jirDeience which had 
been gi.en to i’i'i. t!ie n\al of their trade; 
tluy ha I a lung .iir«. u of dibt and injury to 
liqiii.i.ire witii li.c ilv/.-'I-u' court; ami iLn- 
doli) niiuiif iii't (b'Cnmag. t'.e ] i-pular tale. t!i.it 
lie li id l)een ck|>ns^..i .-! ' bv the empti.T 

M annei, \\lio ih ■ wo! .ti .1 the -iTi.titv 

ol an iinb i-'-' ii i. T. A ml ir .u manie T, ti-r 

ages, li.id ii.it n>,le rhe H.diiatM’; it wasi.n.i- 
posed of ime huinlied and fWi tl it-bi.ft.iua 1 
ves-vt L or for t ::e h<.r-es ; f \ i. hunriiid 

and f>rt\ trau-'iiorr- tdhtl witli :-m i, ,i:-.d aini',^ 
seventy stoie'!i!|i-. ! %wr!i ■> ; .<i,d 

flttV stout g lilev s, I ! i pi\ [I Ut.d fbi tin iliOlin- 
ter of an etumv. ’> Win!., the wind n is f,\our- 
ib!e, t ! 1 ‘ '■k \ •'4 re Tie. ,md f !n,’ w ati r 'i’ noth, t m rv 
eve ua*. tivul with wonder and di light on tiie 
scene of nulitary and naval jiomp wliieh over- 
''prend tiu' sea. riie shields ot (fie knfglits anil 
squires, at once an ornament ami a defisue. 
were arranged on either nde of the slop,; t.he 
banners ot thc nations and families weie lii"- 


played from the stern ; our modern artillery was 
supplied by three hundred engines for casting 
stones and darts : the fatigues of tlic way were 
cheered with the sound of music ; and the spirits 
of thc* adventuiers were raised by the mutual 
assurance, tJiat forty tJiousand Christian heroes 
were equal to the compiest of the world. In 
the navigation from Venice and Zara, tlie 
fleet was successfully steered hy the skill and 
experience of the Venetian pilots; at Durazzo, 
tlie confeilerates first landed on the territories of 
the Greek empire: the isle of Coifu afforded a 
station and lepose; they doubled, without acci- 
dent, the perilous cape of jNIalea, the soutlieru 
point of Teloponnesus or the Morea ; made a 
descent in the islands of Negropont and Andros; 
and cast anchor at Abydiis on the Asiatic side 
of the Hellespont. Tliese preludes of conquest 
Were easy and bloodless ; tfie Greeks of the pro- 
vinces, without patriotism or courage, were 
crushed by an irresistible force ; the presence of 
the lawful heir might justify their obedience; 
and it was rewarded by the modesty and disci- 
pline of the Latins. As they penetrated through 
the Hellespont, the magnitude of their navy was 
compressed in a narrow channel ; and tlie face 
of tile waters was darkened with innumerable 
sails. They again cxjianded in thc basin of the 
Tiojiontis, and traversed that placid sea, till they 
approached thc European shore, at the abbey of 
St. Stephen, three leagues to the west of Con- 
stantinople. The prudent doge dissuaded them 
from dispersing themselves in a populous and 
hostile land; and, as their stock of provisions 
was reduced, it was resolved, in the season of 
harvest, to replenish tlieir storeships in the fer- 
tile islands of the Propontis. With this resolu- 
tion, they directed their course; but a strong 
gale, and their own impatience, drove them to 
the eastward ; and so near did they run to tiie 
shore and the city, that some volleys of stones 
and ilarts were exchanged between the ships and 
the rampart. As they passed along, they gazed 
with admiration on the cujiital of the East, or, 
as it slumld seem, of t!ie earth; risinir from her 
^ivon hills, and touting over tl.e eontineiits of 
I.mope and \st,i, 'J Ik sv.eiling' ilonies and 
lotiv 'p'li ' ol tive liiiMii ed pal. lies and t hurclies 
v'vio cil ieil by the '•un and refieeted in tiie 
wafer', (!io w.ill-. wire crowded with soldiers 
.iTid sj.fi tan r-., u ho .c numbers tliey beheld, of 
whdse ti.m[Kr tlicy were ignorant; and each 
h-ariwa'' ihiiiiil by the reflection, that, since 
tin. bij,in'un^of tlie woiiil, such an enterprise 
li.id ncvcT- liven undeitakeii hy such an handful 
of wariior'.. Rut the momentary apprehension 
was iti'.pclhd h\ hope and valour; and every 
m.m, '•avs the laatslial of Champagne, glanced 
his eye on tfie sword or lance which he must 
speedily use in tlie glorious conflict. ^7 q’he I.a- 
tins ca-'t anchor liefore Clialcedon ; the mariners 
only were left in the vessels ; tlie soldiers, fiorscs, 
and .inns, were "aftlv landed; and, in the lu\- 
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ury of an Inipcual palaco, tlie barons tasted the 
first fruits of thtii succe'^s. On tlie third day, 
the fleet and army mo\ed towanls Scutari, the 
Asiatic suburb of Const.mtinople ; a detach- 
ment of five liuiidreti Gieek horse was siirj)rised 
and (KfVaied b\ fourscore French knights; and 
in a halt of nine days, the camp was plentifully 
supplied with forage and pro^isions. 

In relatin'^ the invasion of a great 

Fruitless Tie- - . " P , 

f."ijuu,ii of empire, it may seem strange tJiat I 

the i-iiii-trar. described tlie obstacles 

which should have checked the progress of the 
strangers. The Greeks, in trutii, were an unwar- 
like people; but they were rich, industrious, 
and subject to tlie will of a single man . had 
tliat man been capable of fear, when his ene- 
mies were at a dist.uice, or of coinage, wlien 
tliey ajiproacbed liis person. 'I’lie first niniuur 
of ins nephew’s alliance witli the I'reiub and 
Venetians was despised liy the usurper Alexius; 
liis flatterers persiiaiied him, th.it in this con- 
tempt he was hold and suuere ; and each t\en- 
ing, in the close of the hampiet, lie tlnite 
discomfited the harhariaiis of theWvst. dhese 
barbarians had been justl} terrifieil by the rejiort 
of his iiaxal power; and the sixteen limidred 
fishing boats of Constantinople’’^ could ha\e 
manned a tioet, to sink them in the U.idriatic, or 
stop their entrance in the mouth of the Helles, 
pont. But all force may he annihiiated liy the 
negligence of tlie prince and the venality of his 
ministers. Tlie great duke, or admiral, made a 
scandalous, almost a public, auction of the sails, 
the masts, and tlie ligging; the royal forc'-ts 
were reserxed for the mure important purpose 
of tin* thace; and the tree'*, says Nicita**. were 
guarded by the eunuchs, like ti.e gioxes of reli- 
gious xxorship.^-’ From liis duam of piide, 
Alexius x\as aivakened liv the siege of Z.ii.i. and 
the rapid achances of the Latins ; as s4,on a*> he 
saxv the danger was real, he thought it ir.exi- 
table, and his vain presumption was b.stin abject 
despondency ami despair. He snlleicd thc^e 
contemptible barbarians to jiitth tlicir camp in 
the sight of the palace ; and Ids apprelieiisions 
xverc thinlv disguised by the ponif) and menace 
of a supjihant embassy. The soxereigii of the 
Romans was astonished (liis ambas',adurs were 
instructed to sa\) at the liostile appearance of 
the strangers. If these })ilgrims w ere sincere in 
their vow for the deliverance of Jerusalem, liis 
voice must applaud, ami his treasures should 
assi-.t, tlieir pious design; but should tliey il.iie 
to invade tlie s.iiuluary of em[jiiv, tlieir num- 
bers. were thev ten times more considerable, 
slmuld not protict tlum fiom his just resent- 
ment. d'he answ er of the doge and barons was 
simple and niagirmimoiis. “ In the cause of 
“ honour and justice,” they said, we dcspi-rc 
“ the iisiirpcT of Greece, his threat*., .and his 
“ offers. Our friendship and his allegiance are 
“ due to tlie lawful heir, to the young prince, 

Kan.lem •’"vnim at'ira'j-T*, 
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“ who is seatetl among ns, and to his father, tlie 
“ emperor Isa.ic, xilio has been deprived of his 
“ sceptre, his freedom, and liis eyes, by the 
“ Clime of an ungrateful brother. I^'t tliat bro- 
“ ther confess hi*, guilt, and inijilore forgiveness, 
‘‘ and we ourselves will intercede, th.it he may 
“■ be permitted to live in aflluence and security. 
‘‘ But let biiii not msult us by a 'eeond message : 
“ our reply v\ill be m.ule in arms, in the palace 
“ of Const.mtinople.” 

On the tenth dav of tlieir encami)- 

; , * P\-..Tefof 

ment at IScutaii, the crusaders pre- tht ii.ru^. 
jiared themselves, as soldiers and as 
Catholics, for the passage of the Bosjiliorus. 
Perilous iiideetl was the adventure; the stream 
was broad and rapid ; in a calm the current of 
the F'uxiiie might drive down the liquid and 
iinextinguishablo liris of the Greeks; and the 
opjiosite sh<*ies i*f Kurope were defended by 
seveatv tluais.iml horse and foot in formidable 
ariav. On this meinurablc day, which happened 
to be bright and pleasant, the I.atins were tlis- 
(libutcd in six battles or divisions; the first, or 
I v.inguaiil, was led by the count of FKmders, one 
«»f the most poweiful of the (’hiistian princes in 
the skill .iml number of his ctossIhiw s. The four 
successive battles of the Fiench were comm.inded 
by Ids brother Ileiiiv, (lie counts of St. Pol and 
lilois, ami 3Iatihevv of Aloiitmorency ; tlic last 
of whom was honoured by the v oluntary serv ice 
of the rnar'-hal and mddes of Champagne. The 
.sixth division, the rearguard and reserve of the 
armv, was conducted bv tlie maiqnis of IMont- 
ferr.it, at the be.id of the Germans and Lom- 
barib. 'J'he chargers, saddled, with their long 
; caparisons ihagging on the gionml, weie tiu- 
} b.iikeil in the tial juihiufl’ / s ‘ and the knights 
i '•loud by the side of their hoi -e**. in eoinjilete 
aimoui. their liclnut- l.a^d. ai.d tlieir lanees in 
ths .1 hand**. Then nun.e i » a.-* li eiri of rj- i ^ 
tand ,uciieis oicupicd tlie tran^jants; and each 
tiaii-'port was towed by the 'trength aiul swift- 
ness of a galley. The six divisions traversed tliu 
Beophoru-, without encountering an enemy or 
an ob-tacle ; to land the foremost was the wisJi, 
to conquer or die was the resolution, of every 
division ami of every soldier. Jealous of the 
pre-eminence of danger, the knights in their 
heavy armour leaped into the se-a, wlien it ro-*e 
as high as their girdle ; the serjeants and archers 
were* aniniatevl hv their valour; ami the s<|uires, 
letting di»w n the diawbii<iges of tlie palanders, 
led the* h4»rse*s to the sfiore. Be fore tlie sejuadrons 
Could mount, and form, and comb their lances, 
the seventy thous.md Greeks had vanisheil from 
their siglit ; the timid Alexius gave the exanqde 
to his troops, and it was oulv by the plunder of 
his rich pavilions that lia* Latins wire infoimed 
that they ha<l fouglit against an emperor. In 
the tirst consternation «d‘ the thing enemy, they 
re'sohed, bva dmihle alt.nk, timjii-n theentiauce 
of the harbour. The tower of Galata/* m the 

-•n tip 'jae ••f the '■l ;»'•*■* I';ii ■n.rer "U \ il.i h.iHoi in N'' 11 nr.cl 
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suburb of Pera, was attacked and stormed by 
the French, ^vhile the Venetians assumed tlie 
more difficult task of forcing the boom or chain 
that \\as stretched from that tower to the Byzan- 
tine sliorc. After some fruitless attempts, their 
intrepid perseverance jjrevailed : twenty ships of 
war, the relics of the Grecian na\y, were either 
sunk or taken : the enonnous and massy links of 
iron were cut asunder by the shears, or broken 
by the w'eight, of the galleys ; and the Ve- 
netian fleet, safe and triumpliant, rode at anchor 
in the port of Constantinople. By tliese daring 
achievements, a remnant of twenty thousand La- 
tins solicited the licence of besieging a capital 
which contained above four hundred thousand 
inhabitants/^-^ able, though not willing, to liear 
arms in the defence of their country. Such an 
account would indeetl suppose a population of 
near two millions ; but whatever abatement may 
be required in the numbers of the Greeks, the 
bclirf of those numbers will equally exalt the 
fearless spirit of their assailants. 

Fir.tsiece lu the choicc of tho attack, the 
French and Venetians were di\ hied 
by their habits of life and warfare. 

July The former affirmed with truth, that 

Constantinople was most accessible on the side 
of the sea and the harbour. The latter might 
assert with honour, that they had long cnougli 
trusted their lives and fortunes to a frail hark 
and a precaiious edement, and loudly demanded 
a trial of knighthood, a firm ground, and a 
close onset, either on foot or horseback. After 
a prudent compromise, of employing the two 
nations by sea and land, in tiie service best 
suited to their character, the fleet covering the 
army, they both proceeded from the entrance to 
the extremity of the harbour : the stone bridge 
of the ri%er was hastily repaired; and the six 
battles of the French formed their encampment 
against the front of the capital, the [>asis of tlie 
triaii'jle wliiGi run> about four miles from the 
port to tile I’ri'po'iti'/ ’ t)ii the edge of a broad 
duth, at ii.L foot of a lot'ty ranijiart, they had 
kiMire to contcuiplcite riic flilficulnes of their 
<.nteiq>risc. Tiic to tlie right and Lft i-f 

tiicir narr<jw taiop pouitd foitii fuquciit •'allies 
of cavalry aiid li,_!it ini.jntiy, which cut olf 
their straiTgU’i 'W^pt the I'oimtrv of prm i..ioiis, 
sounded tlie ..lai m tU e or ‘>J\ tnui s iti the Coui^e 
(if eacli (lay, and ».onqu.Ih'd tiicm to j-Iant a p d- 
lisadc, ami ■'ink an enuaiichmcnt, f,r tlkii im- 
mediate -'at'ety. In the supplies a.ul coiuo'.-, 
the WiiL'tMii'i iuid itLU t«H) sp.nii.Lr. or tlie 
Franks t( i) ioiaci>iu-- llic U'.ual c« mp’au.ts of 
liiingir and si-anity licaui, and jinhqis 

iWt tlieir stock ot‘ Hour would bo o\haiiste<l iii 
tlircc wci.ks, and tiicir (iis-ust of s.iU meat 
icnqttod tiiotu to taste the iit-li of tlusr Iiorscs. 
The troinhling usurjior w.is siqipoitod by Thto- 
dorc I..ascnri', his son-iii-I,iu-, a \a!.ant youth, 
who aspired to s;i\e and t(i rule hi> cuuntiv; 


the Greeks, regardless of that country’, were 
aw'akeiicd to the defence of their religion ; but 
their firmest hope was in the strength and spirit 
of the Varangian guards, of the Danes and 
English, as they are named in the writers of the 
times.*'G After ten days’ incessant labour, the 
ground was levelled, the ditch filled, the ap- 
proaclies of the besiegers were regularly made, 
and two hundred and fifty engines of assault 
exercisetl their various powers to clear the ram- 
part, to batter the walls, and to sap the found- 
ations. On the first appearance of a breach, 
the scaling-ladders w'ere applied ; the numbers 
that defended the vantage-gioiind repulsed and 
oppressed the adventurous Latins ; but they 
admired the resolution of fifteen knights and 
Serjeants, who had gained the ascent, and main- 
tained their perilous station till tliey were pre- 
cipitated or made prisoners by the Imperial 
guards. On the side of the harbour the naval 
attack was more successfully conducted by the 
Venetians ; anti that industrious people employed 
every resource that was known and practised 
before the invention of gunpowder. A double 
line, three bowshots in front, was formed by 
tlie galleys and ships ; and the swift motion of 
the foiiner was suppoited by the weight and 
loftiness of tlie latter, whose decks, and poops, 
and turret, were the jilatforms of military en- 
gines, that discharged tlieir shot over the lieads 
of the fiist line. The soldiers, who leaped from 
the galleys on sliorc. immediately planted and 
ascended their scaling-ladders, while the large 
ships, advancing moie slowly into the intervals, 
and lowering a drawlnldge, opened a way 
through the air from their ma^ts to the rampart. 
In tlie midst of the conflict, the doge, a vencralile 
and conspicuous form, stood aloft, in complete 
armour, on the prow of his galley. The great 
standard of St. Mark was di'.playeil before liim ; 
his threats, promises, and exhortations, tirged 
the diligence of the rowers; his vessel was the 
first that struck; and Dandolo was the fiist 
w-.arrior on the shore. The nations admired the 
magnanimity of tl'C blind old man, \'ithuut re- 
iictimg that lii-v a'.'e and ijifiiiuitie-. diminished 
the price of life, a.: 1 Lniui!U.i.d tl.e ^aIue of im- 
i.ioitil glory. On a sn/alen, by- an iiuisible 
hand (for the st md u d-liearer was probably 
s'. .in , the bu.ner I'f tlie republic was fixed on 
tlie rainp.ut twe!it\-fi\e to\vers were rapidly 
occiqdcd; and. by tlie cr;iel expedient of fire, 
the Greek'' w^re drixtn fioni the adjacent ([uar- 
tei. 'J’he (l‘»ge h.id iL"pat<.bi.d the intelligence 
of his -ucces>^, when he wa-' cheik(.d by the dan- 
iTv r of hi> etjufedej aft s. Xoblv declaring, that 
1 e would rather die with the pilgrim-, th.iu gain 
a \ictory by their de ,1 1 ui tion, Dandolo relin- 
(|Uished h»s ad\antage, ncalletl his troops, and 
ha tened to the scene of .ufion. He found tlie 
sj‘\ weary <iuninuti\e butths of the French cn- 
ctmipassed by sixty s(|uatiio?is of the Greek 
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cavalry, the least of which was more numerous 
than tlie lari^ost of tlicir (h\i'-ions. Shame ajul 
despair Iiad pio\<>ki.(l j\le\iiis to the la'.t tllort 
of a geneiul '.ally ; hut he uas av etl by the linn 
ordor and manly a'-pect of the Latins ; and, after 
skiiinishin-i at a distance, withdrew his tioops in 
the close of the e^enin|r. The silence or tumult 
of the night e>.asj)eratcTi liis fears; and the timid 
usurper, collecting a treasure of ten thousand 
pounds of gold, basely deseited his \\ife, liis 
people, and his fortune; threw himself into a 
bark, stole through the Losplionis, and landed 
in sliameful safety in an ohscuie Iiarbour of 
Thrace. As soon as they ^^ere apprised of 
his flight, the (ireek luddes souglit pardon 
and peace in tlie diuigton where the blind 
Isaac expected e ich lujur the ^isit of the exe- 
cutioner. Again sa\e(l and exaltnl by the 
xicissitudes of foitune, ll^e c‘apti\e in liis Im- 
peila! lobes was U'iil.'i.ed on the fhione. ami 
sunoiuuled with p^lJ^tl.lte sl.i\cs, w)ui«.e u.il 
tenor and .iffei-ted joy lie was imapsihle of dls- 
ceining. At the dawn of dav liostdilies auic 
suspcmled ; ninl the Latin chiefs weie surprised 
l)y a message fioni the lawful and reigning em- 
peror, who was impatient to embrace bis son, 
and to reward his generous delivercis.'o 
H.srnration of But tliesc gt ucrous deliverers werc 
j^Li’'Anre[^us, uu'^ilHug tu rcle.iso tlicir hostage, 
rn.i .on till tlicv Itad olHaiuod from in's f.itlier 

AltMltS ' II* 

Jui) 10 . the pa\ment, or at least the promise, 
of their recompence. Tliey elioso four am.bas- 
sadors, 3Iatth(.\v of Montmouncy. our histoiian 
the UK. rolled of C'lnunpagne. ami two VeiKti.-uis, 
to congrafulate tlie eu'\teior. Tlie g.ites were 
thiuw n open Oil their ai>;ui\.ch. the 'treets on 
both sides weie lined v itli tlie h.itiK-axes of 
tile Daui-.h and Englisli guard ; the pie'tnee- 
clianilier giittei ed with gold anti jewed-, the f<d-e 
substitutes of \iitue aiitl power; l>y the side eif 
the blind Isaac, his wife was stated, the sister of 
the king of Hungary; and hy her ajipearanee, 
the noble matrons of (iieece weie diawn fiom 
their tlon.estic retirement, and mingled with tlie 
circle of senators and soldiers. '1 he Latins, by 
the mouth of the marshal, spoke like men, cen- 
scious of their merits, hut who le-spected the 
work of their own liands; and the emperor 
clearly understood, that liis sou’s eng-igeanent 
with Ve-nice and the pilgrims must be ratified 
xeitliout hesitation or delay. Witijdrawing into 
a private chamber with the empress, a eliamhei- 
lain, an interpreter, and the fi)ur an.l>.issadors, 
the father of \oung Alexius enquired with -oii.e 
anxiety into the nature of his stijmlations. Tlie 
submission of tlie Eastern empire to the pope, 
the succour of the Holy Land, and a ))re-ttit 
contribution of two hundred thousaml marks of 
silver — “ These conditions are weitrbly,” was 
his prudent reply ; “ thev are liard to accept, an<l 
“ ditficult to perform. But no conditions can 
exceed the measure of your services, and de- 


“ sorts.” After this satisfactory assurance, (he 
barons mniuitLd on horseback, and introduced 
the heir of Constantinople to the city and pa- 
lace ; his voiith ami marvellous adventures en- 
gaccil eveiv heait m his f.ivour, and Alvxius 
w.is soleimdv ciowiud with his father in tlie 
dome of St. Sophia. In the tirst days of his 
reign, the pei'ple, alri..idy blessed with the re- 
storation of phnty and peace, was deligliteil liy' 
the joyful Cuta-ti oplie tif the tiagedy; and the 
discontent of the m-Mcs, their regret, and their 
fears, were t'oveied by the poli-hed siuface of 
jilcasiire and loyalty. Tlie mixture ot two dis- 
cordant nations in the same cajiltal might liavo 
been pregnant with mischief and danger; and 
the sulmrb of Galata, or Pera, was assigned for 
the quaiteis of the Treneh and Venetians. But 
the bbeifv of trade and f.nniliar intercourse was 
allowed between tlie fiieiidly nations ; and each 
(ki\ tho pilgiiins weie teiiq-tnl hy devotion or 
iiuiositv to visit the eiiuielKs and jialace’s of 
C'on-lantuiople. Their uide mimis. inseiisiblii 
pul.aps of tlie liner aits, ueie astonisheil by the 
migniticei.t sceneiy ; and the jioveity of their 
native towns enhanced tlie luipulousiu'Ss and 
ruhcs of the first metropolis of Christendom. 
Descending from his state, young Alexius was 
jironqited by interest and gratitude to repeat his 
frequent and familiar visits t«> his I.atin allies; 
and in tlie freedom of tlie table, tlie gay petu- 
lance of the Erench sometimes forgot tlie em- 
peror of (lie Last.'-' In tlicir most serious 
conferences, it was agreed, that the re-iiniun of 
(lie two cliurchcs must he the result of patience 
and time; but avarice was hss tractable than zeal ; 
and a larire sum wa- instantly di-hursed to ap- 
pease the w.mts. and siEnte tlie importunity, of 
the (.iUs.i«Lrs.T-» Alexius was alarmed hy the 
nj-proachuiiT hour i f tiiv-ir departure, their ab- 
\eiiee mialii have lelicved him from the engage- 
ment wliuli hewasy^t inc.qiable of performing ; 
hut Ills friends would have left him, naked and 
.alone, to ti e caprice and prejudice of a per- 
tiriious natiem, lie wished to bribe their stay, 
the delay of a year, by undertaking to defray 
(heir expense, and to satisfy, in their name, the 
freight of tlie Venetian vessels. The olbcr was 
agitated in the council of the barons ; and, after 
a repetition of tlieir debates and scruples, a ma- 
jority of votes again acquiesced in the advice of 
the doge and the prayer of the young emperor. 
At the price of sixtetn hundred pounds of gohl, 
ho prevailed on the marquis of 3Ionfferrat to 
lea<l him with an aimy round the provinces of 
Europe; to estahlMi his authority, and pursue 
his uncle, while Constantinople v\as awed hy the 
presence of Baldwin and liis cimfedt rates of 
France aiul ElamUrs. 'I'he expedition was suc- 
cessful ; the blind empenir exulted in the success 
of his arms, and listened to the predictions of 
his flatterers, (hut the same I’rovidence which 
had raised him from the dungeon to the throne, 
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■would IrmI Ills gout, rc-^tore bis and watch 

over the long [iiospLi by of liiv rHgii. Yet the 
mind of the siispieiou'' i.)ld man was tormented 
hv the rising glories of his son ; nor could his 
piide conceal fiom his envy, that, while his own 
•name was pronounced in faint and reluctant ac- 
clamations, the royal youth was tlie theme of 
spontaneous and universal praise. 

1)V the recent invasion, the Greeks 
Oil, ks .uid V' ere aw akened irom a tiie.iin or nine 
i.itm, centuries; from the vain presump- 

tion that the cajiilal of the Roman emjiire was 
impregnable to foreign arms. The strangers of 
the \Vc.st had violated the city, and bestowed 
the sceptre, of Constantine • their Imperial 
clients soon became as unpo'pularas themselves; 
tlie well-known v ices of Isaac were rendered still 
more contemptible liy his intirrnities, and the 
voung Alexius was hated as an apostate, who 
iiad renounced the manners and religion of his 
country. His secret covenant with the Latins 
was divulged or suspected ; the people, and 
especially the clergy, were devoutly attached to 
their faith and superstition ; anil every convent, 
and every shop, resounded vvith the danger of 
the church, and the tvraiiny of the po))e."- An 
empty treasury could ill supply the demands of 
regal luxury and foreign extortion, the Greeks 
refused to avert, by a general tax, the impend- 
ing evils of servitude and pillage; the oppres- 
sion of the rich excited a more dangerous and 
personal resentment ; and if tlie emperor melted 
the plate, and despoiled the images, of tlie sanc- 
tuary, ho seemed to justify the complaints of 
heresy and sacrilege. During the absence of 
marquis Boniface and his Imperial pupil, 
Constantinople was vi-ited with a calamity 
which might be justly imputed to the zeal and 
indiscretion of the Flemish pilgrims.73 In one 
of their visits to tlie citv, they were scandalised 
by the aspect of a mo-'ch or synaiX'^gue, in whicli 
one Goil was w orvlii])}»ed, without a partner or 
a -on 'I’hc-ir t fli'ctii.il iikkIo of controversv was 
r.) afMik the inl'i Ic!'. \\!t!i tile -.wold, and theii 
hihititioii vvitli fiK. l)nt t!ie iniiiUI-, and ■‘Omc 
Oiii-tiui luialihou!-. pic-mned todif^ml tmir 
li\e> and }) 0 )pi.a-ries ; and the Hanu- wliuh 
l)im>tr_v had kindkd con-umtd tlie mn-f oitlm- 
do\ and innocent -liiu-fuic-.. Dumij: vi.ht 
days and niglu>, tiie i‘)n?i!;ir ifn.n -auatl ah, \e 
a k.n^uc m Iront, fioni the )iaiiM«i,r to (In. l*io- ; 
jiotui--, over the (Miki-t and nm-t }n>j> doiiN ' 
legions of the liry It i- .u.t i t«> tin* 

state ly clnirclie- a:id paLiCv-- ti ■( weu leouced 
to a suiokir.'j: ruin, to vaiu-e tl.e nuicl i:.«]i-e that 
pi ri-ln d in tlie tridiiM -’r. i f-. oi to '.iimhi r tlie , 
faniihe- that v eJV invo'vil in tl.i common do- 
st i ui tion. I5y tiii- OMfi.i .rv, v\ hich the do^e and ’ 
the baron- in v.iin adecte<l to di-claini, the name ; 
ot tlie laitins bec'imc -till more unpc»pul.ir; and ; 
tile colony of that nation, aiiov e tifteeii thoii-aml ' 
persons, consulted their safety in a hasty retreat 


from the city to^the protection of their standard 
in the suburb of Pera. The emperor returned 
in triumph ; but the lirmcst and most dexterous 
policy would have been insufliciont to steer him 
through the tempest, which overwhelmed the 
jicrson anil government of that unhappy youth. 
His own inclination, and his father's advice, 
attached him to his benefactors ; but Alexius 
hesitated between gratitude and patriotism, be- 
tween the fear of his subjects and of his allies.?'^ 
By his feeble and Huctuating conduct he lost 
the esteem and conlidence of both; and, while 
he invited tlie manpus of Montferrat to occupy 
the palace, he sulfered the nobles to conspire, 
and the people to arm, for the deliverance of 
their country. Regardless of his painful situ- 
ation, the Lxitin chiefs repeated their demands, 
resented his del,\ys, suspected his intentions, and 
exacted a decisive answer of peace or war. The 
haughty summons was delivered by three French 
knights and three Venetian deputies, who girded 
their swords, mounted their horses, pierced 
tlirough the angry multitude, and entered, with 
a fearless countenance, the palace and presence 
of the Greek emperor. In a peremptory tone, 
they recapitulated their services and his engage- 
ments; and boldly declared, that unless their 
just claims were fully and immediately satisfied, 
they should no longer hold him either as a sove- 
reign or a friend. After thi.- defiance, the first 
that had ever wounded an Imperial car, they 
departed without betraying any symptoms of 
fear ; but their esca])e fiom a servile palace and 
a furious city astonished tlie ambassadors them- 
selves ; and their return to the camp was the 
signal of mutual hostility. 

Among the Greeks, all authority 
and wisdom were overborne by the nC'AeO. 
impetuous multitude, who mistook 
tlieir rage for valour, their numbers for strength, 
and their fanaticism for the support and inspir- 
ation of Heaven. In the eyes of both nations 
Alexius was false and contemptilde : the base 
and spurious race of the Angeli was rejected 
witli cl.iniorous di-dain; and tlie pcojile of 
( on-tantiuoplo encom]>a— ed tlie senate, to dc- 
tnaitd at their li.inii- a more worthy emperor, 
lo eveiy -en..toi, ctm-picuuiis by liis birth or 
dignit). thv y -ucce— ively presented the purple: 
by e.ich -enator the deadly garment was re- 
pul-ed t!ie conte-t lasted tliree days; and we 
m.iy learn from the historian Nicetas, one of the 
member- »>f the a--oinhIy, that fear and weak- 
ness v\‘Te the gij.irdiaiis of their loyalty. A 
phantom, who vanished in oblivion, was forcibly 
prticl.iinied by the crowd hut the author of 
the tumult, and tlie lesider of the war, was a 
piince of the house' of Ducas ; and his common 
ij'pellation of Alexius imi-t be discriminated 
hv the epithet of Monr7oiirie,‘'j which in the 
Viilgar iiliom expressed the clo-e junction of las 
black and shaggy eye-brows. .\t once a pa- 
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tjiot and a coiuticT, the pcrlidiou's ^fouizouflc, 
\vi)() WU'' iKtt ilestituto of cuniiiiiiX and coura^ixe, 
opposed the L.uiii'' ill bpeech aiid action, 

iiaiaintd the pa',''U)n'> and J)r^.■jlHlices of the 
Greek'*, and induiuited liiin'.elf into the favour 
ami confidence of Alexiu'^, who trusted him 
v\itii the oihee of ‘jreat cliainberlain, and tinged 
Ills buskins uitli tlie colours of royalty. At the 
dead of night, lie ruslied into the bedehamber 
with an alfrighted aspect, exclaiming tJiat the 
jiahice w as attacked by the people and betrayed 
by tlie guards. Starting from his couci), the 
unsuspecting prince threw liimself info tlie arras 
of his enemy, who had contrived his escape by a 
private staircase. Rut tliat staircase terminated 
Aiesms and his i*i ^ prison: Alexius was seized, 
by MT>urz.?uH!: Stripped and loaded with chains; 

Feb s. aud, after tasting some ilays tlie 
bitterness of death, lie was poisoned, or sti an- 
gled, or beaten willi clubs, at the command, 
or in the presence, of the t w ant. The emjieior 
IsOiic Aiigelns soon followed his son to the 
grave, and IMour/outlc, periiajis, miglit spare 
tiic superHuous crime of hastening tiie extinc- 
tion and impotenco and blindness, 

'.srona >,C{» 'ri"-' of ‘>>o cmpcrors, and 

.Tanudry-.viini. thc Usurpation of l\rourzoufie, ha<l 
changed the nature of the quarrel. It was no 
longer tlic disagreement of allies w hoover-valued 
tlieir services, or neglected their obligations : the 
French and Venetians forgot their complaints 
against Ale.xiu", droppul a tear on tlie untimely 
fate of their companion, and swore revenge 
against tlie perfidiifus nation wlio bad crowned 
bis as'a''siii. Yet the piudcut doge was still 
inclined to negotiate ; lie a'ked as a debt, a sub- 
sidy. or a fine, fif^ythouxind pounds of gold, 
aiinuttwo millions steiliiu:; nor would the con- 
ference have been abniptiy broken, if the zeal, 
or policy, of Mouizoutle l.ad not refused to 
sacrifice the Greek cliincli to the safety of the 
state.'' Amidst the invectives of In's foreign 
and domestic enemies, v\e' 11 ay discern, that be 
was not unwoilliy of the cluuactcr whicli ho 
bad assumed, of tlie jiublic champion : tlie 
second siege of Constantinople was far more 
laborious than the first; the treasury was re- 
ple-nisheil, and di-'Cipline was restored, by a 
severe iinjui'.ition into the abuses of the former 
reign; and 3 Iourzoufle, an iron mace in bis 
band, \i-,iting the posts, anti aiFccting the jmrt 
and aspect of a wairitir, was an objtit of tenor 
to his soltliers, at Ica'-t, and to his kinsmen. 
Re-fore and after tiie death (*f AKxius, the 
Greeks made two vigtirous and w e!l-e onducted 
attempts to burn thc navy in the baibour; but 
tile* skill and t’tuir.igc of tiie W-nctiaiis itpuKed 
the lire*ships ; ami the vagrant flauK-. wa-.tLtI 
themselves without injury ui tlie sea."' In a 
nocturnal sallv tlio foeek emperor was van- 
quished by Henry, fa other of tlic count <»f 
Flanders- the advantages of number and sur- 
prise aggravatcri the shaire of his dc’feat ; bis 


buckler w.as found on the field of battle; and 
the Impeii.il ‘'tamlaul," ' a divine image of the' 
Virgin, was ju e-ented, a-, a trophy and a relit’, 
to the Ci'.teician inouks, the di-ciple-^ of St. Rer- 
nard. Near tliree mouths, witliemt excepting 
the holy scti'-on of Lent, were consumed in 
skirmishes and preparations, fjefore the Latins 
were ready or lesoUed for a general assault. 
TJie land fouifications had been found impreg- 
nabic ; and the \'enctian pilots represented, 
that on the shore of the Projiontis, tfie ancfior- 
age was unsafe, and tlie ships must fie driven 
by tlie current far away to the straits of the 
Heflespont: a piospect not unplea-'ing to the 
reluctant pilgrims, who souglit every oppor- 
tunity of breaking the army. From tlie iiar- 
l)our, tlierefore, the assault was determined by 
' tfie asviilants, and expected by tfic besieged; 

I and tlie e-mpeior liad placed liis scarlet pavilions 
I on a neiglibouring height, to direct and animate 
! the eflurts of his troops. A fearless spectator, 
whose mind coulel entertain tlie ideas of pomp 
and pleasure, might liave adnuicd the long array 
of two embattled armies, vvbicli extended above 
half .1 league, the one on the ships and galleys, 
the otlier on tlie walls and towers raised above 
tlic ordinary level by several stages of wooden 
turrets. Their first fury was sjient in the dis- 
charge of darts, stones and fire, from the en- 
gines; but the water was deep; the French 
were boI<l ; the Venetians were skilful; they 
aj)pioaciU-“d the walls; and a desperate conflict 
of swords, spear'*, and battle-axes was fought 
on thc liembling bridges that graj>pled the 
floating, to thc stable, batteries. In more tlian 
I an hundred pl.icX'. the a'*siult was urged, and 
the defence wa-x suNtainc*! ; till the siiperioritv 
I of ground ami numbcis finally jirev ailed, and 
j the Latin tiumpcts soumlcd a retreat. On thc 
' enduing ilavs, the atiack was renewed with equal 
I vigour, and a similar event; and, in tiie night, 
tile vlogc and the I'arons licld a coune'il, appre- 
hen''ive only fi<r the public danger: not a voice 
prontmnccd the vvords of escape or treaty ; and 
eacli warrior, according to his temper, embraced 
, tlie liope of victory, or the assurance of a glo- 
J rious death. Ry the experience of the former 
[ siege*, the* Greeks were instructed, but the 
j Latins were animated ; and the knowledge that 
I ConstantiiKipIe vnnht be taken, was of more 
, av.iil than the local precautions which that 
' km»wle<ige had inspirLd for its defence. In the* 

' thiid as'.auU, tv\<) ships were linked together to 
doulile tbt.ir strenglli ; a stjong nortli wind 
diove* them on tlu s|u,»c ; the bixliop- of 'f roves 
and S<»iss(»ns le<{ the van; and the au-.jiitious 
namesofthe ami the r< sounded 

along the line.'* llie ipisiop.il hanners vverc 
displaveil on tlie vvalN; an humlnd niaiks of 
Silver had been jirotnisei! to the first adventurers; 
and if their leward w.is infercepteti by death, 
their name*^ have been immortalised by fame, 
i F«mr towers were scaled; three gates were 
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l)iirst open ; and the French knights, who 
Hiiirl't tremble on the waves felt thems^elves 
iiniiitible on horseback on the solid ground. 
Shall I relate that the thousands who guarded 
the emperor's person, tied on the approach, and 
]>efore the lance, of a single narrior? Their 
ignominious flight is attested by their country- 
man Nicetas: an army of phantoms marched 
^\ith the French hero, and he was magnified to 
a giant in the eyes of the Greek'-. \\ Idle the 
fugitl\es deserted their posts and cast away 
their arms, the I^atins entered the city uiukr 
the banners of their leaders , the sticetsaiul gates 
opened for their passage ; and either design or 
accident kindled a third conflagration, ’which 
consmned in a few hours the measure of three 
of the largest cities of France.'"-' In tlie close 
of tlie evening, tlic barons checked their troops, 
and fv)itified their stations; tliey were awed by 
the extent and populousnoss of the capital, whiclj 
might )et require the labour of a month, if the 
churches and palaces were conscious of their 
internal strength. Eat in the morning, a sup- 
pliant procession, with crosses and images, an- 
nounct’d the submission of the Gieek'-, and 
deprecated the wratli of the conqueiors; tiie 
usurper csc.iped tlirough the giddeu g.Jte : the 
palaces of Blacherna.' and Eoucoleon were oc- 
cupied by the count of Flanders and the mar- 
quis of iSIontferrat ; and the empire, which 
4»tdl bore the name of Constantine, and the title 
of Roman, was subverted by the arms of the 
Latin pilgrims. 

Piiiaze of Constantinople had been taken by 
Conauntinopie. storm j and no restraints, except 
those of religion and liumanity, were imposed on 
tlie conquerors by the laws of war. Boniface, 
marquis of ^lontferrat, still acted as tlieir ge- 
neral ; and the Greeks, who revered his name 
as that of their future sovereign, were heard to 
exclaim in a lamentable tone, ‘‘Holy m.iiquis- 
king, iiavo mercy upon Us'” His prudence or 
com[)<isvion (qietieil the gate> of the city to the 
fiigitnes; arul lie c\horte*l the soldiers of the 
cross to spaie riic live- of their fellow -Christians, 
The streams of Idood that flow down the pages of 
Nicetas, m.iy he reduced to the slaughter of two 
thousand Ins unre-isting countrymen;'" ainl 
the greater part was massacred, not h\ the stran- 
gers, but by the Latins, who had heeji driven 
from tlie city, and who exeici-cd the levcnge «jf 
a triumphant faction. Yet of tlicse exiles, some 
were less n'lmlful of ininru-. th m of benefits ; 
and Nicetas himself was mdebted jbr his safety ' 
to the generosity of a \\'ncti.in merchant. l\)j>e 
Innocent tlie I'inril ncciocs the {nlgiims of re- 
specting, in tlicir lust, ncitliei age. nor sex, nor 
religious profession; aiul bittcrh laments that 
the deeds of darkness, fi>rnication, adultery, and 
incest, were perpetiated in open d<iy ; and that 

S2 With ST alhi-inn fo Fonur, r ipIk hm ''-.--ii*-, 

nint* iitc'n’, or • .-ird- h'j-S. -tAti.rf » iii h wnuul, i>i!.“a, 
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noble matrons and holy nuns were jiolluted by 
the grooms and peasants of the Catliolic cainp.^'j 
It is intleetl probable that the licence of victory 
prompted and covered a multitude of sins ; hut 
it is certain, that the capital of the East contained 
a stock of venal or willing beauty, sufficient to 
satiate the desires of twenty thousand jiilgrims : 
ami female piisoners were no longer subject to 
the right or abuse of domestic shivery. The 
marquis of 3Iontfenat was the jiatron of disci- 
pline and decency ; tl'C count of Flanders was 
the minor of chastity • tlicy had forbidden, under 
pain of death, the rape of mrirricd women, or 
virgins, or nuns ; and the pioclamation was some- 
times invoked by the vanquislied ■=' ami respected 
by tlie victors. d’hoir cruelty ami lust were 
nioderateil by the authority of the chiefs, and 
feelings of the soldiers; for wc arc no longer 
describing an irrujition of the northern savages ; 
and however ferocious they might still appear, 
time, policy, and religion, had civilised the 
; manners of the French, and still more of the 
Italians. But a free scope was allowed to tlieir 
avarice, which was glutted, even in the holy 
week, by the pillage of Con-tantinople. The 
light of victory, iinslrukled by any promise or 
treaty, liad confiscated tlie public and piivatc 
Wealth of the Greeks ; and every hand, accord- 
ing to its size and strength, might lawfully exe- 
cute the sentence and seize the forfeiture. A 
portable and universal standard of exchange was 
found in the coined and uncoined metals of gold 
and silver, which each captor, at home or abroad, 
might convert into tlie possessions most suitable 
to his temper and situation. Of the treasures, 
which traiJe and luxury had accumulated, the 
silks, velvets, furs, the gems, spices, and rich 
moveables were the most precious, as they could 
not be procured for money in the ruder coun- 
tries of Europe. An order of rapine Eivi-icnofthe 
was instituted; nor was the share of 
each individual abandoned to industry or chance. 
Under the tremendous penalties of peijury, 
excommunication and death, tlie Latins were 
bound to deliver tlieir plunder into the common 
stock ; tJiree churches were selected for the de- 
posit and distriluition of the sptfll . a single share 
wu'- allotted to a foot suMicr ; two for a serjeant 
on hoisehack; four to a knight; and larger 
proportions according to the rank and merit of 
the barons and piinccs. Fur violating this sa- 
cred engagement, a knight, l)eionging to the 
count of St. Pol, was hanged with his shield 
and coat of arms round hi>i neck . his example 
might remler similar offenders more artful and 
discreet; hut avarice was more jiowcrfiil than 
fear; and it is generally believed, that the se- 
cret far exceeded the acknowicciged plunder. 
Yet tlie magnitude of the prize surpassed the 
largest scale of experience or expectation. Af- 

ora'le of the Er'Uirr.in sib- 1. of a croat armamrrt on tbe HidmlK", 
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ter tlie whole had been equally divided between 
the French and Venetians, fifty tliousand marks 
were deducted to satisfy the debts of the former 
and the demands of the latter. The residue of the 
French amounted to four hundred thousand 
marks of silver, about eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterling : nor can I better appreciate the 
value of that sum in the public and pri\ate trans- 
actions of the age, than by defining it as seven 
times the annual revenue of the kingdom of 
England . ''0 

Wi»‘TT0fthe I” great revolution we enjoy 
Grkki. the singular felicity of comparing 
the naiTatives of Villehardouin and Nicetas, tlie 
opposite feelings of the marshal of Champagne 
and the Byzantine senator. At tlm first view 
it should seem that the wealth of Constantinople 
was only transferred from one nation to another ; 
and that the loss and sorrow of the Greeks is ex- 
actly balanced by the joy and advantage of the 
Latins. But in the miserable account of war. the 
gain is never equivalent to the loss, tiie pleasure 
to the pain : the smiles <>f the Latins weie tran- 
sient and fiillacious; the Greeks for ever wept 
over the ruins of tlieir country- ; and their re<al 
calamities were aggravated by sacrilege and 
mockery. "What benefits accrued to the con- 
querors from the three fires which anniliilatcd so 
vast a portion of the buildings and riches of the 
city ? What a stock of such things, as could 
neither be used nor transported, was maliciously 
or wantonly destroyed! How nuich treasure 
was idly wasted in gaming, debauchery, and 
riot! And what precious objects were bartered 
fora vile price by the impatience or ignoiance 
of the soldiers, whose reward ^\as stolen by the 
base industry of the la-t t)f the Greeks! These 
alone, who had nothing to lose, might deiise 
some profit from the resolution ; i>ut the Mi'ci y 
of the upper ranks of society i-^suongly p dated 
in the personal ad\entures of Nicetas himself. 
His stately pdl.ace had been i educed to aslies in 
the second confiagration ; and the senator, with 
his family and friends, found an o!)sCure shelter 
in another house wliich lie possessed near the 
church of St. Sophia. It was the door of this 
mean habitation that his friend, the Venetian 
merchant, guarded in the disguise of a soldier, 
till Nicetas could sa^e, by a precipitate fiigbt, 
the relics of his fortune and the chastity of his 
daughter. In a cold wintry season, these fugi- 
tives, nursed in the lap of prosperity, departed on 
foot; his wife was with child ; the ilesertion (»f 
their slaves compelled them to carry their bag- 
gage on their own shoulders ; and tlicir women, 
whom they placed in the centre, were e.xhoited 
to conceal their beauty with dirt, instead of 
adorning it with paint and jewels. Every step 
was exposed to insult and danger : tlie threats of 
t,u, ^ ...I — r. r. c IS I Viiie- 

hard<- s j.-n, n»* fii f.ini (r».ifnn dins 

une V . um tola non fjdeuur possi- 

dere 

^'4 VillehArdoiiin. No n3- Incfe,id of Jherp is a 

▼anoTis rp-whnj of Ttio Veoefi ip" Ind •-OerMl to eik tjip 

srhole imi fo ci'e i'*'' marlt, to .-.n h 2**' to h pnp't 
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the strangers were less painful than the taunts of 
the plebeians, with whom they were now levellcil; 
nor did the exiles breathe in safety till thtir 
mournful pilgrimage was concluded at Stlyru- 
hria, above fortymiles from the capital. On the 
way they overtook the patriarch, without attend- 
ance, and almost without appaiel, riding on an 
ass, and reduced to a state of ajiostolical poverty, 
which, had it lieen voluntary, might jierhaps 
have been meritorious. In the mean while, liis 
desolate churches were prof.med by the licen- 
tiousness and party zeal of tlie Latins. and 

After stripping the gems and pearls, 
they converted the chalices into drinking cups; 
their tables, on which they ganieil and feasted, 
were covered with the pictures of Clirist and tlie 
saints; and they trampled underfoot the most 
venerable objects of the Cliristian worship. In 
the cMthedralof St. Sophia, the ample veil of the 
sanctuary vvas rent asunder for tlie sake of the 
golden fringe ; and tlie altar, a monument of ai t 
and 1 idles, was broken in pieces, and sliaied 
among the captors. Their mules and horses 
Were laden with the wrought silver and gilt 
carvings, which tlicy toie down from the doois 
and pulpit ; and if the beasts stumbled under 
the burden, tliey were stabbed by tlieir impa- 
tient drivers, and tlie holypavemcnt streamed 
with their impure blood. A prostitute vvas 
seated on the throne of the patriarch ; and that 
daughter of Belial, as she is staled, sung and 
danced in tlie church, to ridicule thehynuis and 
processions of the Oiientals. Nor ueie tlie re- 
positaiiesof the loval ih ad secure from violation: 
ill the church of the .A} o-tRs, the tomb*' of tho 
emperors Were iiHed, anil it i-> sj.jd, th it al’ler 
six centuiies the ea r. -e of .To-'b) iaii va- foami 
withcnit nu' ( j «he.iv oi pi.tri .'.I'-hon, In 

the sti.ets. the .'.'.d Idos'.- eioilied 

tliein-eives ai».l la {•>•«.' in p .ii {. o TwLvs and 

fiowii"/ l.e.uUdtts'e' of ! PeU ; .'la' the eo.UsO 
inteuipeKU.ee of tla-ir feJ'ts - in uh..dlhe splen- 
did sobriety of iiie L.ist. To expose the arms of 
a people of sciilies and seliolars, they atlectcd to 
di-play a pen, an inklioni. aiui a sheet of paper, 
without discerning tliat the' instruments of sci- 
ence and valour were aUie feeble and useless in 
tho hands of the modern Gieeks. 

Their reputation and their Ian- pestrunion of 
guage encouraged them, however, 
to despise tiie ignorance, and to overlook the 
progress, of the Latins."^ In the love of ti.e 
arts, the nation.il diiference was still more ob- 
vious and real ; the Greeks preserved with re- 
verence the wi.rks of their ancestors, whitli they 
could not imitate ; and, in the ilestniction of 
(he statues of Constcinlinople, vve are provoked 
to join ill the complaints and invectives of the 
Bvzantiiie historian.-"* We have seen how (he 

I.x Innfvent III (f.exf.i, r. 02.) ; but Villehardoum do«» no* 
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ri'^ino; city \vi\^ adorned by the \anity and des- 
()t‘ the Imperial tbunder : in tlie ruinb 
ot' j\i,e,ani'.!iu ^onie god", and heroes weie sa\ed 
iVoui iiie a\e of superstition ; and the foiuin 
and hippochome 'vere di^uiiied with tlie relics 
of a hettei' ci^e. Several of these are described 
by Nicetas,' ^ in a Horid and affected style ; and, 
from his descriptions, I sliall select some in- 
teresting particulars. 1. The victoiious cha- 
rioteers were cast in bronze, at their own, or 
the public, charge, and litly placed in the liip- 
poilrouie ; they stood aloft in their chaiiots, 
heeling round the goal ; the spectators could 
admire their attitude, and judge of tiie lesein- 
biaiice ; and of these tiguies, the most pel feet 
might ha\e laa'ii tiansporteil fiom the Olympic 
statlium. L'. The spliy nx, river-lioi'se, and cio- 
codile, denote the climate and manufactuie of 
Egypt, ami t!ie spoils of that ancient pioxince. 
.3, The she-w olf suckling Romulus and Remus; 
a subject alike pleasing to the old and tlic new 
Romans ; hut which could rarely be treated be- 
fore the decline of the Greek sculptuie, d. An 
eagle holding and tearing a serpent in his 
talons; a domestic monument of the Ryzan- 
tines, which they a'scrlbed, net to a lumian 
artist, but to the magic power of tlie philosopher 
Apollonius, who, by this talisman, delivcied the 
city from sueli venomous leptiles. 5. An ass 
and his driver, vvhich were erected by Au- 
gustus in his colony of Nicopohs. to comme- 
morate a verbal omen of the victory of Actium. 

6. An e([ucstrian statue ; winch pvtssed, in the 
vulgar opinion, for Joshua, the Jewi.sli con- 
queror, stretching out his hand to stop tlie 
course of the descending sun. A more clas- 
sical tradition recognised the figures of Btl- 
^ lerophon atul Pegasus ; and the free attitude of 
the steed seemed to mark that he trod on air, 
rather than on the earth. 7. A square and lofty 
obelisk of brass; the side- were embossed with 
a variety of pictures([ue and rural scenes; buds 
simrinai ni'tiC'. laL-oming, or playing on their 
pipis; sIk^p bieaiina , huolis skipj)ing; tlie sea, 
andasceneofii'ti ui'i {isiiing, little naked Cupids 
laughing, playing, and pe*ung e.uh other WitJi 
apples; an<l. on the suiiTiiit. a Lir. .Iw figure 
turning v%ith the sli_;:.tesf I're.itii, a- d tiiemeue- i 
Humiliated 'Hud's rtf ndciit. The Pl.iy- i 
g'aii shepherd jiiesennng to Vtnus the piize of i 
be.iuty, the apple of iliscoid. !) Tiie incom- 
pmable statue of ILlen ; whleh is tiehneattd bv 
Nicetas in the words of admiration and love ; 
her well turned teef, snowy arms, rosv lips, be- ■ 
witching smiles, swimming eves, arched eve- } 
bnm s. tlie harmony of her sh.ipe, the lightness of 
her (Ir.'jiery. and her fiowing locks that waved in \ 
the witid . a beauty that might have moved her j 


barbarian destroyers to pity and remorse. 10. 
The manly, or divine, form of Hercules, ‘^6 as 
he was restored to life by the rnaster-liand of 
I.ysipj)us ; of such magnitude, tiiat his thumb 
was equal to the vs ai>t, liis leg to the stature, of a 
coiiiinon niaii ; ’ his chest ample, his shoulders 
broad. Ids limbs strong and muscular, his hair 
curled, his aspect commanding. Without his 
bow, or quiver, or club, his lion’s skin carelessly’ 
thrown over him, he vvas seated on an osier 
basket, his right leg and aim sti etched to the 
utmost, hhs left knee bent, and supporting Lis 
elliovv, his head reclining on Ids left hand, liis 
countenance indignant and pensive. il. .V co- 
lossal statue of Juno, which had once adorned 
her temple of bamos ; the enoimous liead by 
four yoke of oxen vvas laboiiously diawn to the 
palace. 1-2. Another colossus, of Pallas or 
iMinerva, thiity feet in height, and icpreseiiting 
with admirable spirit the attributes and cha- 
racter of the martial m:dd. Before we accuse 
the Latins, it is just to remark, that this Pallas 
was destroyed after the fiist siege, by the fear 
and superstition of the Greeks theinselvc5>.'='^ 
Tlie other statues of brad's wliich I have enu- 
merated, were broken and melted by the un- 
feeling avarice of the ciusaders: the cost and 
labom were consumed in a moment; the soul 
of genius evaporated in smoke; and the rem- 
nant of luisc metal was coined into money for 
the payment of tlie troo})«. liionze is not the 
most duralile of monuments: fiom tlie marble 
forms of Phidias and Pi.ixiteles, tlie Latins 
might tuim aside w iih stupid contempt;'”' but 
unless they were crushed by some accidental 
injury, those useless stones stood secure on 
their pedestals. The most enlightened of 
the stivmgers, above the gross and sensual pur- 
suits of their countrymen, more piously exer- 
cised the right of conquest in the search and 
seizure of the rolics of the saints. Immense 
was the supply of heads and bones, crosses 
and images, that were scattered by this revo- 
lution over the churches of Europe; and such 
was the increase of [nlgrimago anti obiallun, 
that no branch, peihaps, of more lucrative 
}>lLiiulcr was impoitLd fiom t!ie Last. - Of 
the wiit.n.^s of anri<juity, many that still ex- 
i''t*_d in thv twcll'ih cti'tuiy aie now lost. 
Pat the pilpim-, weie not solicitous to save or 
tran-'poit tlie volumes of an unknown tongue: 
tile perishable substance of jiaper or parchment 
t.m only be preserved by’ tlie multiplicity of 
Copies; the hteralure of the Greeks had almost 
ceiitercd in the metropolis; and. without com- 
puting the extent of our loss, we may drop a 
tear over the libraries that have perished in the 
tiiple file of Constantinople, 
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CHAP. LXI. 

Parlilion of thf Emjnrc h/ the French and Ve- 
■netuii}''- — Ftec I ntin Fmptror^ the llonf.t's 1 
of Flnmh'r'i and O'mlenap. — Their !/«;*' ! 
ciL^ninst the Bnlpurum^i and (irech^. — li euk- i 
ne^'i and Pove> tt/ rf the Latin Fmpire. — Feco- [ 
ven/ of Constantinupte hp the Greeks. — General J 
Consequences of the Crusades. 

^ ^ After the death of the lawful i 

KiectiDn of the i tv 

emperor priiices, thc Irenchand v tnetians, 
.^'rriyin, confident of justice and \ictorv, 
Ma> y— iG. j^greed to di\ide and regulate their 
future possessions. i It was stipulated by treaty, 
that twelve electors, six of either nation, should 
be nominated ; tliat a majority should choose tlie 
emperor of the East ; and that, if tiie v otes ere 
equal, tlie decision of chance slujuld a'-certain 
the successful candidate. To him, v'ith all the 
titles anil prerogatives of the R\ ?antiue tlironc, | 
tliey av-sigTied the tuo palaces of IJoucoleon and j 
Blachenue, with a fuurtli part of tl)e Cheek | 
monarchy. It was detined tliat thc three re- j 
maining portions sliould he equally sliarod be- 
tween thc republic of Venice and tlic barons of 
France; that each feudatory, with an honour- 
able exception for the doge, should acknov\ ledge 
and perform the duties of homage and military 
service to the Mipreine head of the empire; that 
the nation which gave an enii)cror, should re- 
sign to thtir brethren the choice of a patriarch ; 
and that the pilgrims, whatever might he their 
impatience to v isit tiie Holy Land, shoidcl devote 
another year to the conquest and defence <»f the 
Greek provinces. After the conquest of Cen- 
btantinople by the Latins, the tnaty v-iw con- I 
firmed and e.vecuted ; and the first ajid most ; 
important step was the creation of an tmpeior. 
The MX electors of the French natio!i were all | 
ecclesiastics, the abbot of Locos, tlie aicl.bisliop ; 
elect of Acre in Palestine, and the bislio}).. of , 
Troyes. Soissons, Ilalffcistadt, and IJethlchcm. i 
the last of whom exercised in the can»p the «-1hce ; 
of pope’s legate • their profes-iuii anil knov. Udge : 
were respectable; and as ///t’?/ could not be the [ 
objects, they were best qualified to be tlie au- j 
thors, of the choice. Tlie six Wnetians were | 
the principal servants of the state, and in this ; 
list tJie noble families of Querini and Contariiii j 
arc still proud to discover their ancestors. The j 
twelve assembled in the chapel of the palace ; j 
and after the solemn invocation of the Holy ; 
Ghost they proceeded to deliberate and vote. A * 
just impulse of respect and gratituile ])rompted I 
them to crown the virtues of thc doge: his 
wisdom had inspired their enterprise ; and thc ; 
most youthful knights miglit envy .and applaud | 
the exploits of blindness and age. IJut the patriot i 
Dandolo was devoid of all personal ambition, and | 
fully satisfied that he had l»t’en judged wortliy to 1 
reign. His nomination was over-ruled by the : 

tmnscnf>eb3r5d inr^iaUs; ..pquitiir ad uncnif'n.a Ms. of V'lilfhard./um, | 
which he r<’sseN'.«l . but he ennrht-^ hi. n.tmuve with Ureek HUti 1 
I.a'm materia's, indweare irnie'.rei.l t" him f. r i .’onvi t -t.ue «>f the j 


h-»r('.)!un. S.O With I»ir Uo;*-. in’b*. « iti/-.', .ir.l 

tf.e Kr fxiok of hi-, Histoire de (. ofi,tanurople »ous I'Eniji re «i»r, : 
Fnin',oR I 

‘i After nientionini; the nomination of the oosp" Hj a Frt ffh eU "t. 
hia kinsman Andrew iWdolo api»rovw hi* quidani Vuie- 1 


Venetians tliemselves : his countrymen, and per- 
haps his friends,- represented, with the eloquence 
of truth, the mischiefs that might arise to n.i- 
tiona! freedom and the common cause, from the 
union of two incompatible characters, of the fiist 
magistrate of a lepublic <iiul the empcior of tiie 
E.ist. The exclusion of tlie ditge left room fur 
the more equal merits of Ijoniface .mil Ihildwin ; 
ami at their names all iiit aiu r caudldafts tespt et- 
fully w ithdrew. 'I'he nuinjuis of ^loiuft n <it .is 
recommended by his mature age and fair ri pii- 
tation, by thc cliiuce of the adventurers, and the 
wishes of the Greeks; nor can I believe tliat 
Venice, tiie mistress of the sea. could he scrionslv 
apprehensive of a petty lord at the foot of the 
Alps.3 Uut the count of Flanders vvas tlie chief 
of a wealthy and warlike people ; lie was valiant, 
pioiis, and chaste; in the jirime of life, since he 
Was only thirty-two vears of age ; a descendant 
of Cha» leniagiie. a cousin of the king of I'rancc, 
ai'il 1 c’ompeer of the jirelates anil haiotis who had 
yielded with reluctanie to tlie command of a 
foreiirner. Without the chajiel. these barons, 
with tiie doge and marquis at their liead. ex- 
pected the decision of tlie tw eh e electors. It w as 
announced by the In'shop of Soissons, in thc nayie 
of his colleagues; “ Ye have sworn to oiicy the 
prince wliom we sliould choose : by our unani- 
mous surtVage, Baldwin count of Flanders and 
‘‘ llainault is now your sovereign, and thc em- 
“ peror of the East.” He was saluted w itli loud 
applause, and the jiroclamation was re-eclioed 
through thc city b\ tlie jov of the laitiiis. und thc 
trembling adulation of the Cirteks. Boniface 
was tile first-t(* kiss the liand of liis hval, and to 
raise l)im on the buck]*, r ; and B.ddu in w as ti ai.s- 
porfed to the carlKihal, and s.-Kmiil} invk.st,.d 
witli (be p.nple boskius. At the end i t tl.ixe 
vvi.ek' lie v..is Clov iHil bv tlie k^ate, in the v ,, 
canc) of a p.iMiaich; 1 ur the Wiati.m ilejgv 
soon tilLd the eh.ipttr I'f Sr. ^o>!hl.l. seattd Ttio- 
mas Murosini on the ccoles!.i>.ticcd thrime, and 
tnqdoyed eveiy ait to j)ei])eti'ate in their own 
nation thchonou.s and benefice.s of the Greek 
church. Without dLlay the succes.sor of Con- 
stantine instrueted I’aiestine*, France, and Rimie, 
of this memoralde revolution. To Ikdestiue lie 
sent, as a tropliy, the gates of Constantinople, 
and tile chain of tiie harbour and adopted, 
fiomthe Assise* of Jeruseilem, tiie law « or customs 
liest adapted to a French colony and conqutsf in 
the East. In Ins epistles, the natives of France 
are encouraged to sw ell tiiat colony, and to secure 
(lint conquest, to people* a magnificent city' and a 
Lrtile laml, wJiieh will rew.ird tiie labours both 
of ti'C priest and (he soldier. He congr.ifnlates 
the Roman pontiif on the restoration of his au- 
thority in the Fiast ; inv ites liim to extinguish tiie 
Greak sciiisin iiy liis prisence m a general coun- 
cil ; and implore*^ his blessing and forgiveness for 
the disobedient j)ilgrims. Brudence and dignity 
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areblendfcd in the answer of Innocent. 6 In the 
subversion of the B\zantine empire, he arraigns 
the vices of man, and adores the providence of 
God: the conquerors ill be absolved or con- 
demned by their future conduct ; the \alidityof 
their treaty de])ends on the judgment of St. Feter; 
but he inculcates their most sacred duty of esta- 
blishing a just subordination of obedience and 
tribute, from the Greeks to the Latins, from the 
magistrate to the clergy, and from the clergy to 
the pope. 

DmMonofthe division of the Greek pro- 

Gret;k empire, vinces," the share of the Venetians 
was more ample than that of the Latin emperor. 
No more than one fourth \\as a]>pro])riated to 
his domain ; a clear moiety of the remainder was 
reserved for Venice : and the otlicr moiety was 
distributed among the adventurers of France 
and Lombardy. The venerable D.uidolo was 
proclaimed despot of Romania, and invested 
after the Greek fashion with the purple buskins. 
He ended at Constantinople his long and glo- 
rious life; and if the prerogative was personal, 
the title was used by his successors till the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, with the singular, 
tliough true, addition of loids of one fourth and 
a half of the Roman empire.'^ The doge, a 
slave of state, was seldom permitted to depart 
from the helm of tlie republic ; but lii*. place 
was supplied by the /miV, or regent, v lio ex- 
ercised a supremo juri>diction over tlic colonv 
of Venetians : they possessed three of the eight 
quarters of the city; and his independent tri- 
bunal was composed of six judges, four counsel- 
lors, two chamberlains, two fiscal advocates, and 
a constable. Their long experience of the Eastern 
trade enabled them to select their portion vvitii 
discernment ; they had rashly accepted the do- 
minion and defence of Adrianople ; but it was 
the more reasonable aim of their poliev to funi 
a chain of factories, and cities, and i'^lands, aloncr 
the maritime ctja .t. from tl’O neiglibouibood of 
Ragu>.a to tiie Hcllu*|>ont and the Bo-^pliorus. 
Tlie ]al)i'(irand cn^t of' Midi extendve conquests 
exbau'.ted their fna'.my they abandoned tluir 
maxims of govenmientj a.loptod af.udai sv..tem, 
and contented tlitinsdvt' with the hoina_c of 
their nobUs, ' for tlie po-.se>.‘'ions w Incli tlie^e p) i- 
vate vassals undertook to reduce .ind maintain. 
And thus it was, tint the fainilv of Sanut ac- 
quired the duchy of Naxo-., winch involved the 
greatest part of the Archipelago. For thejirice 
of ten thousand inarkM the republic purcb.ised 
of the marquis of Montferrat the feitiie island 
of Crete or Candia, witli the ruins of an hundreil 


cities; but its improvement was stinted by 
the proud and narrow spirit of an aristocracy; 
and the wisest senators would confess that the 
sea, not the land, was the treasury of St. I\Iark. 
In the moiety of tlie adventurer-', the marquis 
Boniface luiglit claim the most lilierai reward ; 
and, besides the isle of Crete, his exclusion from 
the throne was compensated by the royal title 
and the provinces be; oiul the Hellespont. But 
he prudently exchanged that distant and difficult 
conquest for the kingdom of Tiiessalonica or 
Macedonia, twelve days’ journey from tlie capital, 
where he might be supported by the neighbour- 
ing powers of his brother-in-law' the king of 
Hungary. His progress w as haded by the vo- 
luntary or reluctant acclamations of the natives ; 
and Greece, the proper and ancient Greece, 
again received a Latin conqueror, ^ - who trod with 
indifference that classic ground. He viewed with 
a careless eye the beauties of the valley of'J’enqie ; 
traversed with a cautious step the Straits of Tlier- 
mop\ la? ; occupied the unkiiow n cities of Thebes, 
Athens, and Argos; and assaulted the fortifica- 
tions of Corintii and Napoli.*^ which resisted 
his arms. The lots of the Latin pilgiims were 
regulated by chance, or choice, or subsequent 
c-xcliaiige ; and they abused, wiih intempeiate 
joy, their triumph ovei the lives and foituiies 
of a great people. After a minute suivty of 
the provinces, they Weighed in the scales of 
avarice the re'venue of each district, the advan- 
tage of the situation, airtl the ample or scanty 
supplies for the maintenance of soldie-is and 
horscs. Their j)i e'<umption claimed and di- 
vuL'd tlie long-lost depeMidencies of the Roman 
sceptre; tlie Nile and Euphiates roiled through 
their ima^jinary realms ; and happy was the war- 
rior who drew for his prize the palace of the 
TurkLli sultan of Iconium. I shall not de- 
scend to the pedigree of families and the rent- 
roll of estates, but I wi->h to specify that the 
counts of Blois and St. Pol were invested with 
the duGiy of Nice and the lordship of Deiiio- 
tica.t^ the principal fiefs were held hv the .ser- 
vice of constable, chamberlain, cup-he.ucr, butler, 
and chief cook; and our historian, Jeti'rey of 
Viilchaulouin, obtained a fair cstablislunent on 
the banks ot the Ilebru-, and umttd the double 
office of marshal of Champag'ie and Romania. 
At the hcail of his knights and aichers, each 
baron mounted on horseback to secure the pos- 
session ot Ills share, anti their liist efibrts were 
generally successful. But the public force was 
we.ike-ned by their dispersion; and a thousand 
quarreds must arise under a law, and among 
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pluloTii.t, Zante, Naxo., P.iros, Vfelos, Andris, Xljcone, Sc>ro, Tea, 
and Ivemno'. 

10 Bonifire^uld the i'le of Tandia, .Viicu-t 1 2 A.P 
act in Sanufo, p Sm r cann'T undi-'find h it could be h’, 

mothCT'i ponion, or how she could be the daughter tfan en i.tr^r 
Alexius. 

tl In the year! IF?, the do.;" Feter 7a’>i a colon' to I'ardi.’, 
dra-ro from everv quaner of Venae. But in their ravage n^amw-r’ 
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rnv.'p, solo umjHre \a;is tlic j>\\^.vr(l. Vvitliin 

fliiif months jiftcr tlie C('i {]?>est of Con'.tan- 
linojile, Uie emporor ami tho of Tiicssalo 

iiica clivu tlu ir follow ers into tlie field ; 

thev weio rcconciltd !>y tlio authority of the 
(!o<>c, the advice of the inarbhal, and the firm 
freedom of their peers. 

Two fugitives, who had rci<?ncd 
the <T.tt-ks. at Constantinople, still asserted the 
A.i> 1''“' of emperor; and the subjects 
of tJieir fallen tin one might be moved to pity by 
the misfortunes of the elder AleAins, or excited 
to revenge by the spirit of Mour 2 oufle. A do- 
mestic alliance, a common interest, a similar 
guilt, and the meiit of extingnisliing his ene- 
mies, a brother and a nephew, induced the more 
recent usurper to unite with the former the 
lelics of his power. IMour7()ufie was recelNcd 
with smiles and honours in the can^p of his 
father Alexius; but the wicked can ncxer hue, 
and .should rarely trust, their felh)w-eiimina!s . 
he was seized in the bath, deprived of his eyes, 
stripped of his troops and treasure^, and turned 
out to wander an object of liorror and contempt 
to tliose who with moie piopriuty could hate, 
and with more justice could punish, the assassin 
of the emperor Isaac and his son. As the tyiant, 
pursued by fear or remorse, was stealing o\cr to 
Asia, he was seized by the Latins of Constnn- i 
tinople, and condemned, after an open tii-d. to 1 
an ignominious death. His judges del .Ued ti:e * 
mode of his execution, the axe, the w (..xl. <.r (be [ 
stake: and it was resolved that IVIoiuroade *' ' 
should ascciid the Tlu'odosian column, :• uii!. r 1 
of white marble of one hundted and f dy- ..vtn . 
feet in height, From tl e summit I c v. .u < ..st ' 
(lo^vn lit.ullong, and iln-ihtd in piece on the 
pavement, in tlie ])re'‘ence of iim'.mendj'e ‘-pco- 
tatois, who tilled liio forum <'f Tamil', and 
admired the actoinpli’-hinent of an (dd ] relic- 
tion, which was explained by tli.s smguLir 
event. The fa‘c of Alexius m le^s tmgical 
Le wa*' ''Ciit by the inaKjuis a caj>ti\e to Iialy, j 
and a gift to the king of the Romans; Imt he : 
had not much to applaud his fortune, if the i 
sentence (d’impri'-onmi.nt and exile w ire cliangcd , 
from a foi tress in the Alps to a monasterx in I 
..Isia. Rut his daugliter. befoie the national ' 
calamity, had been gi\en in marriage to a young 1 
hero wl.o continued the succession, and restored , 
the tluone, of tlie Greek pi ipces.~'> 'Ihe valour ; 
Th.Mnr. r.is- cl'Theodoie Lascaiiswas signalised 
car^-, cii fe-rcr in thc two sieges of Constantinople. 

*A 'n 1 -nt After the flight of Alourzoufle. w hen 
the Latins were already in thc city, 
he ofi’ered himself as their emperor to the sol- 
diers ami people; and his ambititin, which might ' 
be virtuous, was undoubtedly hraxe. Could he ' 

1*^ TJif“ir qnnm 1 '' fil’d by '"I’t. ’,n (Vn l ifi 1 'S l irifh the 
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have infused a soul into the multitude, they 
might have crushed tlie strangers untltr their 
Let: tlieir abject despair refused his aid, and 
Theodore retired to breathe the air of freedom 
in ..\nattflia, l3evc»ml the immediate xiew and 
pursuit fif the conquerors. L'inler the title, at 
first of flespot, and afterw.rrds of einjieror, he 
drew to liis standard tlie Ix'kler sjiiiits, who were 
fortified against slavery by the contempt of life ; 
and as every means was lav\ful for the public 
safety, implored without scruple the alliance of 
the Turkish sultan. Nice, wiiere Theodore esta- 
blished his residence, l*ri’sa and Pliiiadelpliia, 
Smyrna an<l Ejihtsiis, opened their gates to their 
<!eli\erer: he derived strength .ami npiitation 
from his victories, and even from Ids defeats: 
and the successor of Constantine preserved a 
fragment of the empire IVom tlie banks of the 
iMioantler to tlio suburbs ol‘ Niconiedia, and at 

lem/th of ( cinstantinojile. .\nother 

■ , , The diikis and 

poitn n. dl'tant and on-'cure. was unpi-ror. ot 
po-.scs'.ed by tlie lineal beir of the 
Coinni'd. asen ef the virtuous IVIanuel. a grand- 
son of the tyrant Androuiciis. His name was 
Alexius; ami the epithet of great was applied 
peilups to his stature, ratlier than to Ins ex- 
ploits. Ry tlie imlulgeiice of tlie Angeli, he 
w.is appointed governor or duke of Treliizond 
Idsbiith gave 1dm ambition, the revolution in- 
dependence; aiul witliout clianging Jus title, he 
nigntd in pcav-e from Sinope to tiie RJiasis, 
al< ng tile erwst <*f the Rlack S^a. His namekss 
son ard stjccvs-or is dtscnbed as the vassal of 
the svilt.iii, v.hom he stivtd with two hiimlicd 
! inccs , tf at (’omueniati jnince was no more 
t':a:» duke of 'J'lel I'oiid. and ‘he tide of emjieior 
w.'is first .issi nu'd I y the jnuie <ii d tuvv et thc 
•-.-r'dso’ if Akxius. In tliL ^\\s^ r, ,, 
a tJ.'iitl fi.i ir .'Ut w as s..\ ,.<1 film the ^ f’'' 

<'e«rm.>n 'bn vicck In Miclynb .1 b.i'fan’ of the 
Iioi's',' of fii’ :sb, ho, lutorethe lewlu'inn. liad 
1 ixii kne.wn .as an hostage, a soldier, and a rebtk 
IIiT flight from the camp cf the marquis Roni- 
fice sccureil Ids freic^om ; by his n\arriage with 
tlie govtri oi's {ho'gliler. lie comn'’.'inded the im- 
pmtar.t p’.iee of Doiazzo. assumed the title of 
desptJt, and founded a .strong ami conspicuous 
principality in Lpiius, zEtolia, and dhessaly, 
v\hich have ever been pcojdeil bv a warlike race. 
The Greeks, who had otfered tlieir service to 
their new sovereigns, were excluded by tlio 
haughty Latins-* from all civil and military 
honours, as a nation born to treii bk- and eiluv, 
Tireir resentment piomptcil flu in ti> sjinvv that 
they might have been useful fiiends, siiice they 
could be dangerous em imes : the ir nerv es w ere 
braceul by adversity : wliatever was learned of 
holy, whatever was nobk‘ or valiant, rolleii away 
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into the independent states of Trebizond, Epirus, 
and Nice ; and a single patrician is marked by 
the ambiguous praise of attachment and loyalty 
to the Franks. The vulgar lierd of the cities 
and the country would have gladly submitted to 
a mild and regular ser\itude; and the transient 
disorders of v%ar \%ould have been obliterated by 
some years of industry and peace. I3ut peace 
^vas banished, and industry was crushed, in tlie 
disorders of tiie feudal system. The Roman 
emperors of Constantinople, if they were endowed 
with abilities, were armed with power for the 
protection of tlieir subjects ; their laws were 
wise, and their admijiistration was simj>le. The 
Latin throne was tilled by a titular prince, the 
chief, and often tlie sciwant, of his licentious 
confederates ; the Hefs of the empire, from a 
kingdom to a castle, were held aiitl ruled by the 
sword of the barons : and their discord, poverty, 
and ignorance, extended the ramifications of 
tyranny to the most sequestered villages. The 
Greeks were oppressed by the double weight of 
the priest, who was invested with temporal 
power, and of the soldier, v\ho was inflamed by 
fanatic hatred ; and the insuperable bar of re- 
ligion and language for ever separated the 
stranger and the native. As long as the crusa- 
ders were united at Coiistantinople, the memory 
of their conquest, and the terror of their arms, 
imposed silence on the captive land ; tiicir dis- 
persion betrayed the smallness of their numbers 
and the defects of their discipline; and some 
failures and mischances revealed the secret, tliat 
they were not invincible. As the fear of tfic 
Greeks abated, their hatred increased. 'ITey 
murmured ; tliey conspired ; and before a 
year of slavery had elapsed, they implor^rd, or 
accepted, tlie succour of a baib.irian, wlio-.e 
power they liad felt, and who^e gratitude tb.ey 
trusted. S3 

The Buieman Liuiii con<iiicror3 Ii-ui boon 

. .. saluted with a solemn and early 

All. 1.0). , . 1-, T •* 

eml)a-«''y trom John, or Jtjannico, 
Of Caio-Jtjlin, tlie re\olri.-d cliicf of the Hulga- 
rian> and Waiaeliian-'. lie deenual lunisolf their 
bi other, a-, llie\etai \ of the Homan ]>ontifr, from 
w horn lie iiad i ed tlie reeal till ’ .jui! an holy- 
banner ; and hi tlie sub\ei*^iun of tin. (Titek mon- 
archy, he might aspire to tlie name of tlieir 
friend ainl ateoiiij'iice. But Cah'-John was a',- , 
toni^hed to find, that the count of Tiandei'* had ' 
a>sume‘d the poJii[) and judde I'f the* '.ucce'"-(»r'« of ; 
Constantine ; .iiid hi> aiiibaT'.adiii'. v\ e*re dismissed 
with an hauglitv message, that the ivbed must ' 
deser\e a pardon, by tviuthing v^ith liis forehead i 
the footstool of tlie Imperial lliume. His resent- j 
inent-' would have exhaled in acts i-f violence ! 
and blood ; his cooler jiohty watched the‘ tisuig 
tliscontent t>f the Greeks ; all’cctcd a tender c<'n- ! 
Cet n for their sufferings ; and prximi-ed, tliat tlieir | 
first struggle's for freedom should be supporte-d i 
by his person aiul kingdom. 'Fhe coiisjnracy was 
piopagated by national hatred, the tiiniest hand 
(/f .issociation and secrecy; the Greeks were im- 

'i~ r b.-rp to 17-#-, with frei-l-m and corfidenre, the ei-rM 

b's.Ii,' ot rl e !, i, tc i‘i I . !' "ii-. 1 r.ii.iMT,* i Tr.t'ii i-o. trhuh Hu- 
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(Cti?»ta H ill. c- lu8, lhlf.| ht was chtxi^d at 
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patient to sheath their daggers in the breasts of 
the victorious strangers ; hut the execution was 
prudeiitH delayed, till Henry, the emperor’s 
brother, had transported the flower of his troops 
I beyond the Hellespont. 3Iost of the towns and 
I villages of Tiirace were true to the moment and 
the signal : and the Latins, w ithout arms or 
suspicion, were slaughtered by the vile and 
! merciless revenge of their slaves. Fiom De- 
motica, the first scene of the massacre, the 
surviving vassals of the count of St. Tol escaped 
! to Adrianople ; but the French and Venetians, 

; who occiipieil that city, were slain or expelled 
I by the furious multitude ; tlie garrisons that 
' could cfll-ct their retreat fell back on each other 
towards the metropolis ; and the fortresses, that 

■ separately stood against tlie rebels, were ignorant 
ot each othei’s and ot their sovereign’s fate. 

j The voice of fame and fear announced the 
. rev'olt of the Greeks and the rapid approach of 
tlieir Bulgarian ally; and Calo-Jolin, not de- 
pending on the forces of his own kingdom, had 
drawn from the Scytliian wilderness a body of 
fourteen thousand Comans, who drank, as it was 
j said, the blood of their captives, ami Mcrificed 
the Christians on the altars of their gods.2^ 
Alainied by this suddeiiand growing danger, 
tlic empetor despatched a swift messenger to 
recall count Henry and his troops; and had 
Baldwin expected the return of his gallant 
brother, with a supply of twenty thousand Ar- 
menians, lie miglit liave encountered the invader 
with equal numhers and a decisive superiority of 
anus and discijilinc. But the spirit of chivalry 
; could seldom diseriminate caution from coward- 
1 ice ; and the emperor took the field 
I with an hundred and forty knights, 

' and tlieir train of arcliers and serjeants. The niar- 
1 shah v\ lio dissuaded and oheyeil, led the vanguard 
in their march to Adrianojde ; the main body was 
coinmamled by the count of BloU; the aged 
doge of Venice followed w ith the rear ; and their 
I scanty niunlKTs were increased from all sides by 
I the fugitive Latins. They undertook to beriege* 
j the rebels of Adrianople; and such was the 

■ pious tendency of tlie cru-ade^. that thev em- 
: ployed the holy week in jiill.iging tiiu country 

for their "uli'ivtence. and in ftaunog engine-, ibr 
the de'^tiuctioii of theii felJuw-flnibtiairs. But 
the Latins wyiv soon inteinqited and alarmed 
by the light c.ivalrv of tiie (.'oniaiis, who boldly 
skiriui'.li..d to the eiige of their impeifect lines: 
and ;i pioelaination was i^Mied b\ the marshal of 
Iiomauia, that, on the trump,.t’s sound, the 
cavahy sliordd mount and form ; but tliat none, 
under pain ot death, should abaudon themselves 
to a desultoiy and dangrerous puisuit. This 
wise injunction was first disolieved by the count 
of BIoi'«, who involved the em[)eror in Ins rash- 
nes*> and rniii. '1 he (^omans, of the Faithian 
or laitar school, fled before their fiist charge ; 
but after a career of tvvo le.igucs, when the 
kniglits and their horses were almost breathless, 
they suddenly turned, rallied, and encompassed 

SV Tfiernr'ir>w.-re .iTatf\r or Tiirknin honli'. -Bbtch rnatroevl 
m tie XHtn ai.,! Miuh «tntnrit. i.n fht vtrt-e .f Vr. a > The 
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Defeat and cap. the heavy squadroHs of the Franks. 

The count was slain on the field; 

April 15. tJje emperor was made prisoner; 
and if the one disdained to fly, if the other 
refused to yield, their personal bravery made a 
poor atonement for tlieir ignoiance, or nejjlect, 
of the duties of a general.-^ 

Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the 
Bulgarian advanced to relieve Adrianople and 
achieve the destruction of the Latins. Tliey 
must inevitably have been destroyed, if the mar- 
shal of Romania had not displaced a cool courage 
and consummate skill ; uncommon in all ages, 
but most uncommon in those times, when war 
was a passion, rather than a science. Ilis grief 
Retreat of the and fears were pouied into the Arm 

Latins. faithful bosom of the doge ; 

but in the camp he difl’used an as'-urance of 
safety, which could only be realised bv the 
general belief. All day he maint.uned hi^ 
perilous station between the city and the bar- 
barians: Vlllehardouin decamped in silence at 
the dead of night; and hi-, ma.tt.ily retieat of 
three days would ha\e de^-eived tlie prai-e of 
Xenophon and the ten thousand. In ilie rear, 
the marshal suppoited the weight of the pursuit ; 
in the front, he moderated the impatience of the 
fugitives; and wherever the C'omans approached, 
they were repelled by a line of imponetiable 
spears. On the thiid day, tiie we,.ry tiooj/s 
behehl tlie sc'i, the solitary town cf Potlostv), ' 
and thtir friends, who had land(.d f.om the 
Asiatic shore. Tliey ..mbiaced, tluy wept ; but 
they united tlieir aims and conn w Is; and, in 
his brother’s absence, count Henry 'ls^ul!w.d. tiie 
regency of the ernphe, at once in a state of 
childhoodand taduciiy.-’’ If tlie Com ills w i-h- 
drew fiom tiie summ-u* heats, se\en tlimn^and 
Latin.s, in the hour of danger, deserleil Lun-t.in- 
tinople, their biethreii, and their ^ow^. Some 
partial success was overbulanceil by the loss of 
one hundreii and twenty knights in tlie field of 
Rusium ; and of the Imperial tiomain, no more 
was left than the ca])ital, with two or three ad- 
jacent fortresses on the shores of Europe and 
Asia. The king of Bulgaria was resistless ami 
inexorable ; and Calo-Johii respectfully eluded 
the demands of the pope, who conjured his new 
proselyte to restore peace and the emperor to the 
afilictetl Latins. The deli verane’e of B.ildwin | 
was no longer, he said, in the power of man : 
Death nfthe that priiice had died in prison ; and ! 
emperor. the manner of his death is \ arioiisly ; 
related by ignorance and credulity. The lovers 
of a tragic legend will be ple.iscd to hear, that 
the royal captive was teinjited by the amoious > 
queen of the Bulgarians ; that his chaste refusal ' 
exposed him to the falsehood id’ a woman and • 
the jealousy of a savage ; th.it his liands and feet 
were severe<l from bis body; th.U his bleeding 
trunk was cast among the cai cases of d.ogs and 
horses; and tliat he breathed thiee d.ay-', before 
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1 he was devoured by the birdsof prey.-' About 
I tw'enty years afterwards, in a wood of tie 
Netherland-,, an hermit announced himself as the 
true Baldwin, the emperor of Constantinople, 
and lawful sovereign of Flanders. He related 
the wonders of his escajie, his adv entures, and his 
1 penance, among a people prone to believe and to 
, rebel ; and, in the fli'«t transport, Flanders ac- 
' knovvltdgcd her loiig-lo-xt sovereign. A slant 
examination befon tlie Fiench court detected the 
impostor, w ho w as puni-'hed w itii an ignomiiiious 
death; but the Flemings still adheied to tbe 
' pleasing error ; and the coiinte-'S Jane is a,.ciised 
by the gravest historians of sacrifleing to her 
ambition the life of an unfortunate father 
In all civilised hostilitv, a treaty Kritr^ a-id 
is c.tablidied for tlie exchange or 

ran'om of prisoners; and if tlieir d. lios 
• . , ‘ , 1 , . Aut’. 

captivitj- be j'roIo'iLied, tlieir condi- ^uncii. 
tion 3-. kniAvi', ard they .ire tieated according to 
their tank with humanitv or bonour. But the 
savage IUi!.ra.-iaa was a stran^jjer to the laws of 
war; his pr.sou- veie involved in daikncss and 
silence; ami above a \e.ir elapsed before the 
L„ti:js ci’uld l*e ns-uivd of the deatii of Bald- 
wii, before his biothei, the regent Henry, 
would consent to assume the title of tniperor. 
Ills inodeiation v«-as applauded by the Creeks 
as an act of rare anti inimitable viitue. Their 
liglit and peiudious ambition was eager to seize 
or antic’pate the uionieiit of a vacancy, wiiile a 
law of sucee-sion, the guaidian both of the 
prince and p-i-ple, wh'* giMdually defined and 
conf.rmo<! in (lit* lie.’tdlfary monaithies of Eu- 
rope. In the suj'poit (-f the Eastern empire, 
Henry vv;-s gradually lift without an as'.ot’iato, 
a> thx. heroes of the triis.a'e ri tin d f'om the 
wuiid or firm the wa-*. Th.. iloge i-f Wnic.*, 
tite ventr.ible Daiidolo. in the fu!m.'s of yars 
and ay, stn k i,ru the grave. 'Fhe nMifp-i> 
of Moutfeii,‘t yas Aowly recalled fiom the 
Felopor.utsjan war to the revenge of Baidvviri 
and the dt fence of The'«salonicu. Some nice 
ilisputes of feudal homage and service were re- 
conciled in a personal interview between the 
emperor and the king: they were linnly united 
b) mutual esteem and the common danger ; and 
their alliance was sealed by the nuptial of Henry 
with the daugliter of the Italian prince. He 
soon deplored the loss of his friend and father. 
At the persuasion of some faithful Greeks, 
Boniface made a bold and successful inroad 
among the hills of Rhodope; the Bulgarians 
fled on his approach ; they assembled to liara-'S 
his retrt‘at. On the intelligence that liis rear 
was attackeil, without waiting for atgv defensive 
annour, he* leaped on hor-.ihatk. coi ciied bis 
lance, and drove the enemiis befoie him; but 
in the ra'-h jmrsuit he was pierced with a mortal 
Wiuind ; and the ii«.;ul of tlu- king of Tiu“s~,.i- 
lonica was presented to C'.iio-.Tulm, v'huiujfjyd 
the honours, without the merit, of victoiy. it 
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is here, at this melancholy event, that the pen 
or the voice of JeiFrey of Villehardouin seeras 
to drop or to expire and if he still exercised 
his military othce of marshal of Romania, his 
Mi!)'>eqne!it exploits are buried in oblivion. 5-2 
The character of Henry was not unequal to his 
arduous situation ; in the siege of Constanti- 
nople, and bejond the Hellespont, he had de- 
serxed the fame of a valiant knight and a skilful 
commander ; and his courage was tempered 
\\ith a degree of prudence and mildness un- 
known to his impetuous brother. In the double 
war against the Greeks of Asia and tlie Bid- 
garians of Europe, he was ever the foremost on 
shipboard or on horseback ; and though he 
cautiously pro^ided for the success of iiis anns, 
the drooping Latins were often roused by his 
example to save and to second their fearless 
emperor. But such efforts, and some supplies 
of men and money from France, were of less 
avail than the errors, the cruelty, and death, of 
their most formidable adversary. When the de- 
spair of the Greek subjects invited Calo-John 
as their deliverer, they hoped that he would 
protect their liberty and adopt their laws; they 
were soon taught to compare the degrees of 
national ferocity, and to execrate the savage 
conqueror, who no longer dissembled his inten- 
tion of dispeopling Thrace, of demolidiing the 
cities, and of transplanting the iniiabirants be- 
yond the Danube. Many towns and villages of 
Thrace were already evacuated ; an heap of i 
ruins marked the place of rinlippojiolis and a ! 
similar calamity was expected at Demotita and 1 
Adrianople, by the first authors of the revolt. | 
They raised a cry of grief and repentance to the i 
throne of Henr)': the emperor alone liad the 
magnanimity to forgive and trust thetn. No more ; 
than four hundred knigiits, with their stijeants ■ 
and archers, could lie as^embkd under Id'' ban- 
ner ; and with thin ahiukr feice lie tnuglit am! 
repuKcd tlie Bul/arian, who. heddes iiis in- ; 
fuitry. w'a>> :it the of fort\ tln)UNa:ul hof'.e. 

In (Ins t. xpcdi ! ii ii, ircj’.ry kit the dittlrence ' 
I'Ltwecn an })•> •!!». ur/l ,i trun(Fy country; the 
rum li-iimz citi^'. were iirc'ervrtl l>y arms ; 

tli-v' V'l.ii >1 i.:k,c iUni lo".. w.i-s com- 

pJk’.l to rvl;"<pi-h ill*. juv\. Tin* ‘*iL,c of 
Tlie'.vihinica w- 1 *. (I’c l/'f i-t' the twiK wlntii 
(.'aio-Ji)itn inii.cttil oi '•ui-iuii he was stahhed 
in the n’ght in jiis tv-nt ; .iiid the goptial, ptr- 
haps t!)e ass;»s‘'!;i. ho t<’urui him wiIrenntT in 
his blood, ascrilK'd ti.e flow nith general ap- 
plause to the lance of .St. Denu-tiiiis.'’ .\fter 
several victories, the prudence of Henrv con- ' 
chuled an honourable peace with tlie «;uccessor of ’ 
li)e tyrant, and with t!te Greek princes of Nice 
and Epirus. If lie ceded some doubtful limits, ; 
;in ample kingdom was reserved for himself and ' 
his fendafones ; and his reign, v\liich lasted ■ 
only ten years, affirdod a short interval of pros- , 
parity and peace. Far above the narrow poliev ; 
of Baldwin and Boniface, he freely intrusted to r 


I the Greeks the most important offices of the 
state and army: and tiiis libeiah'ty of sentiment 
I and practice was the more seasonable, as the 
: princes of Nice and Epirus harl already learned 
to seduce and employ the mercenary valour of 
the Latins. It was the aim of Henry to unite 
and reward his deserving subjects of every 
nation and language ; but he appeared less soli- 
citous to accomplish the impracticable union of 
the two churches. Pelagius, the pope’s legate, 
who acted as the sovereign of Constantinople, 
had interdicted the worship of the Greeks, and 
sternly imposed the payment of tithes, the dou- 
ble procession of the Holy Ghost, and a blind 
obedience to the Roman pontiff. As the weaker 
party, they pleaded the duties of conscience, 
and implored the rights of toleration : “ Our 

bodies,” they said, “ are Ca?sar’s, but our souls 
“belong only to God.” The persecution was 
checked by the finnness of the emperor ; 3^ and 
if we can believe that the same prince was 
poisoned by the Greeks themselves, we must 
entertain a contemptible idea of tlie sense and 
gratitude of mankind. His valour was a vulgar 
uttiibute, which he shared vvlth ten thousand 
knights ; but Henry possessed the superior 
courage to oppose, in a superstitious age, the 
pride and avarice of the clergy. In the cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia he presumed to place his 
throne on the right-hand of tlie patriaich j and 
tliis presumption excited the sharpest censure 
of pope Innocent tlie Third. By a salutary 
edict, one of the first examples of the laws of 
mortmain, he prohibitc<i the alienation of fiefs: 
many of the Latins, desiious of returning to 
Europe, resigned tlieir estates to the church 
for a spiritual or temporal reward ; these holy 
lands were immediately discharged fjoiii mili- 
tary service; and a colony of sohliers would 
have been gradually transformed into a college 
of priests. 

The virtuous Henry died at Thes- pj^erofrour* 
s<ilonica, in the defence of that king- 
doni, and of an infant, tlie son of v r 

his friend Boniface. In the two ’ 

first tmporois ol' Con* tantinople the male line 
of tlie counts (»f Fiand'is V'va-. extinct. But 
tluir Slater Vnlande wa*. ibe wife of a French 
prn.ee. the nmil-cr of a ninr.Liou, [jrogeny; and 
<me of lier daughter*, had married .Vndrevv king 
of Huncarv, a hrave and pious ciiampion of the 
cro,,s. By seating hmi on the Byzantine thi'One, 
the barons of Romania would have atapiired the 
forces of a neighljiniring and warlike kingdom ; 
but the prurient Andrew revered the laws of 
siiccc'.sion ; ami the princess Yolande, vvitli her 
husband I\‘ter of Courtenay, count of .\uxerre, 
was invited by the Latins to assume the empire 
of the E.ist. The royal birth of his father, the 
noble oiigin of his mother, recommended to the 
barons of France the first cousin of tlieir king. 
His reputation was fair, his possessions were 
ample, and, in the bloody crusade against the 
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Aibii^cois, the soldiers and the priests had been 
abiuidaiitly satisfied of liis 7eal and valour. 
Vanity might applaud the ele\ation of a French 
emperor of Constantinople ; but {jrudeiice must 
pity, rather than envy, his treacherous and 
innuiinary greatness. To assert and adorn his 
title, lie was reduced to sell or mortgage the best 
of his patrimony. By these expedients, the 
liberality of his royal kinsman PJiilip Augustus, 
and the national ‘■pirit of cliivalry, he was en- 
abled to pass the Alps at the head of one hun- 
dred and forty knights, and five thousand five 
hundred serjeants and aichers. Afttr some j 
liesitation, pope Ilonorius tlie Tln'jd was per- 
suaded to tiown the successor of Constantine, 
but he performed the ceremony in a church 
witliout the walls, lest he should seem to imply 
or to bestow any right of sovereignty over tlie 
ancient caj)ital of the empire. The A’enetians 
li.td eng.iged to transport Peter and his forces 
bevond tlce lladriatic, and the empress, witli 
her f( ur children, to tlie B)/antine palace; but 
t!ie\ ufp'iied. as tlie luice of their st^rvice, that 
J e shonkl ucover Diua/^o from the despot of 
Lpiuis. Muliael Angeliis, or Comnenus, tlie 
li. 't ot liis d\ nasty, lud bequeathed tJie succes- 
‘h»n of his power and ambition to Theodore, 
his Kgitiinate brother, vvho already flireatened 
a id ihv u’ed tiie tstaldishmenls of the l.atlns. 
After (liscii irging his debt by a fruitless assault, 
the cin);eror raised the siege to prosecute a long 
and pc I ilous journey over land from Durazzo to 
"I’hessalonic'a. Ho was soon lost in the moun- 
tains of f^pinis : the passes were fortified ; Ids 
piovisions exhausted ; he was delayed an.l dc- 
, ceived bv a trevcheious ii.Li:oti- 

ation ; and, inter Peter ot Cour- 
A.T) in,— in-t, Ilom.m ie;:ato luul 

l>ecn arrested in a banquet, the Pi-iKii tre>ops, 
without leaders or lufjKs, wcie eager to e\- 
cii.mge their arms for the delusive j.iomi'C of 
xiiercy and hieael. The ^■atV..n t}.L.ndered; 
and the impious Theodoie w:l^ thu. .tciu-el with | 
the vtngiunce of earth <u'd Ilcav,.!!; but the j 
captive einjieror and his -oldi.-is were foigcaten, ■ 
and the reproaches of tlie pope are e-onfiiied to ! 
tl^’ iin}>nsonment of his legate. No sooner was | 
he satisfied by the deilvcianee of the priest and | 
a piomisc of spiritual obedience, than he par- j 
doned and piotected the despot of Epirn.s. His j 
jieremptory coiiim.vnds suspeiuic d tlie ardour of j 
the \'enetians and the king of Ilung’.uy ; audit 
w.is only by a natural or untmiily death that 
Peter of Couiteiiay v a» leleased funii his hope- 
less captlvitv. 

p ^ The long ignorance of his f.itc*, 

.ft , I v and the presence of the lawful 

sovereign, of Ytdande, Ids wife 
or widow, dcLived the proclamation of a new 
emperor. Befoie her death, and in the midst 
of her grief, she was delivered of a son, 
wlio was named Baldwin, tlie last and mc)st 
unfortunate of tJie Latin princes of Constan- 
tinople. His birth endeared him to the 
barons of Romania ; but his cldidhood vvoultl j 

"fi Veropolifi fc. 14 I affirm*;, that Peter of C Ptirter.ay ‘-n tie 

swryrd ffityt Sq, fr.,-r ht' tldric pxi n- I ' 

s>- Ju’d r- p, ludc a j>revu't:i < ^)t> , o.- -ritr„- i, -c.- 
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have prolongeil the troubles of a minority, and 
his claims were supeiseded by the elder claims 
t)f Ills brethren. The first of these'. Philip of 
Cv.tut^nay. who derived from his motlier the 
inlierit<iii..e tjf N.imur, had the wisdom to prefer 
! the subsiauce of a mart^uivite to the sliadovv of 
an enipire; and on his refusal, Robert, the 
second of the sons of Peter and Yoiande, v\as 
called to tlie throne tif Constantinople. ^Varned 
by iiis fathti’s mischance, he pursued his sjovv 
.iii.l secure journey thruugli Gciinany and along 
the Danube, a jia^sage was opeiietl by Ids sis- 
Ivi’s marriage with the king tif nun^,arv ; and 
the empeJor Robert was ciovMitd by the patii- 
aich in tiie cathedral of St. Sojiliia. But his 
iei ,n wa> an a-ra of calamity and di'-grace ; and 
the enloiiy, as it was styled, of Ntw France 
viehietl on all sides to the Greeks of Nice and 
Lp'rus. After a victory, which he owed to his 
peifidv rather than his courage, Tlieodore An- 
gelas entered the kingdtmi of Thessalonica, 
evpelleel the feeble Demetrius, the sdti of the 
nnuquis Boniface, eiccteil his stamlaul cm the 
w.dj., of Ailiianople; and added, by his vanity, 
a tidrd or fouith name to the list of rival tnipe- 
lors. The relics of tlie Asiatic province were 
swept away by .John Vataces, the son-in law and 
successor of I’heoilore Lascaris, and who, in a 
triumphant reign of tliirty-tlirec years, displayed 
the virtues both v*f jieace ami war. Under his 
discipline theswends of tlie French mercenaries 
were tlie most cfllctiial iii.stnuiii.sit of ids con- 
(pitsts. and tluir (L'C'tion fiom tlio scivice of 
tlicir co»iu»i\ was at t ncc a syn.ptoin and a cause 
of tht il-ing avccmuiiil of ll.e Greeks, By the 
coustnatn’ii of* a iLct. lie obt,.;ncd the command 
of the 1 lel!e'[ usjt, rodut.d tl.c i-'hu.ds of Les- 
b()s and R' i d.s, att.ickcd the Vcrt».li.uis (/f Can- 
d’a. ah i i* te'tL. f<-<l tlu- lare tUid [.ai ini.inimis 
succouis o.’ the V. «. 't. Oulc, .u’d onci' onK , the 
L'ltin cn’p«.ror ‘■.ni an aiuiv a^caiust \hit.;ces ; 
at.d in the (kicat of tii.it aiiuy, the vet. ran 
kiugliN. tile last cf tlie original conquerors, were 
kfr on the fi..hl of battle. But the success of a 
foreign ciKiny vv.is le-s painful to the pusillani- 
mous Rjibcrt than the insolence of his I.atia 
subjects, who confounded the weakness nf the 
empeior and c»f the empire. His pt rsonal mts- 
furiuuc^ wdi })rove the anarchy of the govein- 
inent and the Rrociousness of the times. Tlie 
amonuis vouth hml iiLgkcttd Ids Grcik biide, 
till* <Uug!iter of Vatxtces, to introduce into the 
p.il.ice a beautiful maid, of a private, ihougli 
noble, family of Artois; ami her mother had 
hcHn tempted by tlie lustre of the purple to for- 
feit iter engagements with a gentleman of Bur- 
gundy. His love was converted into rage; he 
assemlde<l his frienils, forced the palace gates, 
threw the niotlier into the sea, and inliuinanly 
cut od‘ the nosc and lips of the wife or concu- 
bine of the emperor. Instead of punisidng the 
offender, the barons avowetl and applaudetl the 
savage (iced,'' whiedi. as a prince and as a man, 
it was iiiipO'-sible that Baldwin should forgive. 
He escaped from the guilty city to implore the 

a.* r r. I j* c 'H -Ss l.-wl.u fetblystnTe* to excij..e the it 
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justice or compassion of the pope: the emperor 
was coolly exhorted to return to his station ; be- 
fore he could obey, he sunk under the weight of 
grief, shame, and impotent resentment. 

It was only in the age of chivalry, 
Sid'^fohn^rf valour could ascend from a pri- 

' station to the thrones of Jeru- 
‘.tantinqpie. _ Salem and Constantinople. The 
A.n. ii2S-i23j. Jiingdom of Jerusalem had 

devolved to Mary, the daughter of Isabella and 
Conrad of Montferrat, and the grand-daughter 
of irVlineric or Amaury. She v\as given to John 
of Brienne, of a noble family in Champagne, by 
the public voice, and the judgment of IMiilip 
Augustus, who named him as the most worthy 
champion of the Holy I.and.-t'^ In the fifth 
crusade, lie led an hundied thousand i.itins to 
the conquest of Ee:ypt ; by him tiie siege of 
Daniiettn was achieved; ami the subsequent 
failure was justly ascribed to the priile and ava- 
rice of the Ic'-iate. After the marriage of liis 
daughter with Frederic ihe Second, be was 
provoked by the emperoi’s ingratitude to accept 
the command of the army of the chnrtli ; and 
though advanced in life, and despoiled of roy- 
alty, the sword and spirit of Jolin of Biienno 
were still ready for the service of Clnistendom. 
In the seven years of liis brother's reign, Bald- 
win of Courtenay had not emerged from a state 
of cliildhood, and tlie barons of Romania felt 
the strong necessity of placing the sceptre in the 
hands of a man and an hero. I'lie veteran king 
of Jerusalem might have dNdaiued the name 
and office of regent ; they agreed to invest him 
for his life with the title and prerogatives of em- 
peror, on the sole condition that Baldwin should 
marry his second daughter, and succeed at a 
mature age to the throne of Constantinople. 
The expectation, both of the Greeks and Latins, 
was kindled by the renown, the choice, and the 
presence of John of Bnenne; and theyadmiied 
his niaitial a-pect, his green and vigorous age of 
more than fomscoie vears, and his ■‘ize and sta- 
fiire. wliith sill j) In ..d tile Common measure of 
iiMokind.-'* lliif avaiice. and the love of ea^e, 
.ippc..r to have i.hilk .1 the ardour of tutv rpj Isc • 
las timq N v\eij (li->l' iml.’d and two y-.j!'-. lolUd 
.iway v\irl('iit actH/.i !.<». .-i.r, tdl he wav 
auakciud I'v tile daT.geriiu- .db.n c.* (-f A'a^acas 
ein};eror of Nice, .ind of A / m Lin i of Ilul-i .1 la. 
Thev htsKe;ed CoiiNfaioii., . Je, b, -la .nul 1 .ml, 
with an aniiy of enu Lundud th.)i:Naml men, 
and a tieet of time Inu'dred t,!* ^^.i.r; 

vvliile thi. ciiliro foree of flic I...tiii ui’ptior w.in 
reduced to oiu hundu<l and -ixtj knights, and a 
small a{lditi«>n ofvt jjf mts and auhii-v. I tien.lde 
to rel.ifc, that invte.id of dt f- r ling the city, tiie 
htro made a s-dly at iLe lic.ul td hiv c.ivaliv; 


{)ie rcu’^i '-f H"ber'. I'l rmciriTc OliM dt* C P i. is, r 1 I 
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I and that of forty-eight squadrons of the enemy, 
' no more than three escaped from the edge of his 
, invincible sword. Fired by his example, the in- 
fantry and the citizens boarded the vessels that 
I anchoied close to the walls; and twenty-five 
I vv'ere dragged in triumph into the harbour of 
Constantinople. At the summons of the empe- 
ror, the vassals and allies armed in her defence; 
broke through every obstacle that opposed their 
passage ; and, in the succeeding year, obtained 
a second victory over the same enemies. By 
the rude poets of the age, John of Brienne is 
compared to Hector, Roland, and Judas Ma- 
chahauis - but their credit, and liis glory, re- 
ceiv'c some abatement from the silence of the 
Greeks. The empire was soon deprived of the 
last of her champions ; and the dving monarch 
was ambitious to enter paradise in the habit of a 
Franciscan friar.'*-* 

In tlie double victory of John of 
Brienne, I cannot discover the name *-•'5', 

or exploits of his pupa Baldwin, a. n 1201 , 
who had attained the age of military 
service, and who succeeded to the Imperial dig- 
nity on ‘he decease of hiv adoiitive father. ‘*J llie 
royal youth was employed on a commission moie 
suitable to his temper; he was sent to visit the 
'NVestern courts, of the pope more especially, 
and of tile king of France; to excite their pity 
l)y the view- of his innocence and distress; and 
to obtain some sujiplics of men or money for 
the relief of the sinking empire. He thrice re- 
peated th.tse mendicant visits, in which he seemed 
to ]>rolong his stay, and postpone his return ; of 
the five and twenty years of his reign a greater 
■ number were spent abioad than at home; and 
in no place did the emperor deem himself less 
free and secure tlian in liis native country and 
Ids capital. On some public occasions, his 
vanity might be soothed by the title of Augustus, 
and by tlie honours of the purple ; and at the 
general council of Lyons, when Frederic the 
.Second was excommunicated and deposed, his 
Oikntal colleague was enthroned on the ilglt 
hand of the pi'pc. But liow often vvjn the 
exile, the v.'gr.mt, tlie I’liperial h^ jerar. huinhled 
wifli •.c.iio, ii..'!!t.d v^iti. j.it}, and dcguided in 
hiN t.e u I ;■ C" .0 ,1 t!i i-e of the nation-. ' In his 
tii'vt V’ .t to r-iLlaiul, he vv.i-, -topped at Dover 
h\ a v.,\,^ro repiiinaiid. that he sliould presume, 
v. itlamt leave, to enter an independent kingdom. 
After Some del ly, B.ildvvin, liovvcver, was per- 
mitted to pm-Nue Ids journey, was entertained 
with cold civdity, and tiiaokfidly departed with 
a present of sevtii hundied marks. •*'5 From the 
avaiicc of Rome, he could only obtain the pro- 
clamation of a crusade, and a treasure of in- 
dulgences : a coin, whose currency was depre- 

pul'i'htHl a thi' end ,.f Viilfhardoum , *^0 p. 22 1. for thtf prowe^i < t 
Juhii ot Bneniie. 
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ciatcd by too frequent and indiscriminate abuse, religion were bound for the redemption of the 
Hi-5 l)irth and inisfortunc-s recommended him to pledge. In the same manner, and in the absence 

tile generosity of lus cousin Eewis tlie Ninth; of the einjieror, the iiarons of Romania bor- 

but the martial 7eal of tlie saint was di\erted rowed the sum of thirteen thousand one hundred 
from Constantinople to Egypt and Palestine ; and tliirty-four pieces of gold,^'^ on the credit of 
and the public and private poverty of Baldwin J the holy crown . they failed in tlie jierforniance 

was alleviated, for a moment, by the alienation of their contract, and a rich Venetian, Nicholas 

of the marquisate of Namur and the lordship of Querini, undertook to satisfy their impatient 
Couitenay. the last remains of iiis inheritance. creditors, on condition tinit the lelic sliould lie 
By such shameful or ruinous expedients, he once lodged at AVince, to become bis absolute pro- 
more returned to Romania, with an aimy of : peify, if it wcie nut redeemed within a short 
thirty thousand soldiers, whose numbers were j and deiinite tenn. The barons apjirised their 
doubled in the apjirelieiision of the Greeks, His 1 sovereign of the hard treaty and impending loss ; 
first despatches to France and England an- I and as the empire could not alloid a ran-^om of 
nounced liis victories and his liopes: he ha<l j seven thou-'and pounds sterling, Baldwin was 
reduced tlie country round tlie capital to the I anxious to snatcli the prize from the \ enetians, 
distance of three days' join ney ; ami if he sue- j anil to \est it with more honour and eniuiu- 
ceeded against an impoitaiit, tltough nameless, | iiunt in tlie hands of the most Christian kiiig.j* 
city fniost proii.iljly Chiurli), tlie fiontii-r would , V«.t the negoliatiou was attended witli some de- 
be safe and liie {)<is'age accessible. But these j llcrcy. In the puicliase of relics, tlie saint 
expectations (if Baldwin was sincere) quickly ' would have started at the guilt of simony; hut 
vanished like a dicam ; tlie troops and trc.isnies ^ it llu* moile of expression weie changetl, he might 
of France meUc«l away in liis unskilful liands ; , laufuIK repax the debt, jtcce))t the gift, and ac- 
and the throne of the Latin emperor was pro- ! knowledge the obligation. Ilis ambassadors, 
tected by a dlslionouiahlo alliance with tlic Tui ks two Dominicans, were despatclied to \ enice, to 
and Coinans. To secure the foimcr, he con- redeem and receixe the holy CTt)wn, xxhnii had 
bented to hestoxv lus niece on tlie unlieliexing escaped the danger' of tlie sea and ihegallexsof 
bultan of Cogni; to ]>lease the latter, ho com- Vatacos. On opening a wooden box, they re- 
plied w ith their Pagan rites; a dog was sacri- cognised the seals of the doge and barons, which 
ficed between the two armies; and tlic contract- were applied on a shrine of silver ■ and xxithin 
ing parties tasted each other's Mood, as a pledge this shL.ie the monument of the Passion was 
of their fuielity.-^^ In the jialace, or prison, of enclosed in a gulden xase. Tlie reluctant 
Constantinople, tlie successor of Augustus de- i Venetians xield,.’l to ju'tice ami jmwer: the 
molished the \acant liouses tor wiiitt.r fuel, and j emperor Fiedeiic grintcd a fieo and honour- 
btripped the lead fium the cliurchc' for tliedaily [ able pa".igc ; the c<.i.it i>f Fiai ce adxanced as 
expense of his family. Some u-iuioiis loans ; far as Tmac-' in C I.-mipagM', toincvt witlide- 
were dealt w ith a scanty Ij.'uid by the nieicliants j votlon till' iucstima' le ivitc :t xx.is Imine in 
of Italy; and Philip, his son and heii. was , triumpli thi.nuh Ikuis by the king hiuself. 
pawned at Venice as tlie sccuiity fc’r a (iebt,’' • b.uetdot. and in his sP.ht; and a iiec- girt ot ten 
Thirst, hunger, and nakedness, are positive evils ; • thousand n.aik' of 'iiser lecoiKikd Bahlwm to 
but wealth is relatixe ; and a piincc, xxho would Ins io".. ‘llie succe-s or' this tiaii'action tempted 
be rich in a prhate station, may l)e exiiosc-d by ■ tlie Latin en.pcior to oli'e-r with the same gene- 
the increase of in's wants to all tlie anxiety and lodrx the lem.uning fuiniture of his chapcd;J'2 
bitterness of poverty. j a laige and authentic portion of the tiue cross ; 

ThehnhLrnwn But ill tliL abject distre-.s, the eiu- , tlie -line’a of the Son of God, the lance, 
tiu-ni,. pcroi andeinpire were stji po-scssfcd the sponge, and the chain, of his Pds'-iun, the 
of an idea! trea*- lire, XX lilch drew its fimtdstic xalue [ rod of .Mo'Cs. and part ot the skull of St John 
from the superstition of the Christian xvoild. | tlie Baptist. For the reception ot these spiritual 
The merit of the tiue cross xva*. somewhat im- i treasures, txxenty thousand marks were expended 
paired by its tVcrpieiit dixision; and a long cap- by St. I.ouis on a stately foundation, the holy 

tixity among tlie intidcis nnglit shed some sus- chapel of Paris, on wliich the muse ot Boileau 

pmion on the fiagments tiiat were produced in h.is bestowed a comic immortality. Ihe truth 
the East and ^Vest. But another iilic of the of such remote and ancient reiic', xxliicfi cannot 

I’assion x\as jircserved in the Inipeii.i! chapel be proveil by anx human testimony, mu't be 

of Constantinople; and tlie cioxxn of t!n»rns admiltoil by those xv ho beliexe in the miracles 
which had been placed on the Jie.id of (*hii-t xxhich they haxe performed. About the middle 
xvas eijnallv ptecious and authentic It had j e»f the last .ige, an inxeterafe ulcer xx as touciied 
foruu rly been tlie juMCtice of the Egxpt»an | and cured h_x an hoix prickle of the iioly crow ii . 
debtors to ikposit. as a secinity, t! 
of tlieir [larents; and both their 

i: r.mi^ IX ind t’-ip .s’l-’V 

(n-HV-.v,!. n . I. It 1- II .n 

'ntts' f-r ,1 tiTK I I r, IC . .ii- 
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19 sin'H. 'e.T.-t F- 'O I’nic-.f. ” ; -r. 1 t 1 
I n<ic-r the u.inU Pt P-' . > h'-fti 

sh.'.t .ui.l V viit-- Xl^.i'.t . 1 la- t<.., .1.,.-. .M 
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le niunmiies the prodig'X' is attested b\ tiie most pu>us anti 
htumur .and enlightemeel Christians ot I raiice; nor xxill the 
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fact be easily disproveil, except by those who 
arc armed %\ith a general antidote against reli- 
gioiib credulity. 

^ ^ The Latins of Constantinople ^5 

the liHeks were on all sides encompassed and 
^ pressed ; tlieir sole liope, the last 

delay of their ruin, was in the division of their 
Greek and Bulgarian enemies ; and of this 
hope they were deprived by the superior arms 
and policy of Vataces emperor of Nice. From 
the Propontis to the rocky coast of Pampbylia, 
Asia was peaceful and prosperous under his 
reign : and the events of every campaign ex- 
tended his influence in Euiojie. The strong 
cities of the hills of ^Macedonia iind Tlirace 
were rescued from the Biilguii.ms ; and their 
kingdom was circumscribed by its }>resent and 
proper limits, along the southern banks of the 
Danube. The sole emperor of the Romans 
could no longer brook that a lord of Epirus, a 
(.'omnenian ])rince of the West, should presume 
to dispute or share the honours of the purple ; 
and the humble Demetrius changed the colour 
of his buskins ; and accepted with gratitude the 
appellation of dc'pot. His own subjects were 
exasperated by Ids baseness and incapacity : 
they implored tlie piotection of their supreme 
lord. After some resistance, the kingdom of 
Tliessalonica was unnod to the empi.e of Nice; 
and Vataces reigned without a competitor from 
the Turkish borders to the lladriatic Gulf. The 
princes ot Europe reveretl his meiit and power; 
and ha<i he subsciilied an ortho'iox creed, it 
siiould seem that the pope would have aban- 
doned without reluctance the Latin throne of 
Constantinople. But the ckath of Vataces, 
tlie sliort and busy reign of Theodore Ids son, 
and the helpless infancy of his grandson Jolin, 
feuspended the restoration of the Grteka. In 
the next cliapter, I sliall exjilain their domestic 
revolutions; in this place, it will be sulheient 
to ol)ser\e. tint the young pilnce was opmessed 
1 , . 1 p ' , , . b" the a'l’biT-on of lik gu:u Jian ami 
" *. '1>‘ u'tu i'la.i.u 1 P.d.roloans, \\ ho 
I- . i], f! .. M<tiu.s Mid \it\s that 

^ b I 1-' Ho Hii'ii.Lr of a new dv- 
r':-*;- 'J 'v ^ i.mh ’!• 15 Ai'rwn ' ail :: jured iinn- 
• i . t he u ,<'r , V. I •> 1 t citits 

i } .m Pir-' t :,I 1 . f ,-i. Hi, ; : 
weie di-iii;s^..i fjo’u X v. ; h n.-*.’v,.i% a’ d 

i.\v! t w h Hi l', I. U;,ed, 

I’.il'j oil' ru-, allegi.t! >■ '!; spi v ..i! Jl ; i. i ii’ii 
icuJuvd it (ke.- and \ -hi die i.i lus i'ls- m 
the one he w i-. Imrn ; m .oufther be i.ad been 
first pr.m’oti.d to n Hi'.ii-. c<-nimaud; iiid in 
a f.iird iie hid i^ijo^veii, and hoped long to 
enji>y, the pie isurcs uf tia* cli.ice. what 

‘•then do you pn*po-.e to gi\e Us'^’’ said the 
asfonisiit'i ile{)u!ii.s, “ Nodiiiig.*’ re[)!ied the 
Gitek, “ not a toot of laml. if jour master 

M rar urp |S MV r -7 O-'nvrrv, pw « j;-;. 


“ be desirous of peace, let him pay rae, as an 
‘‘ annual tribute, the sum which he receives 
“ from the trade and customs of Constanti- 
“ nople. On these terms I may allow him to 
“reign. If he refuses, it is war. I am not 
“ ignorant of the art of war, and I trust the 
“event to God and my sword. ”^*5 An expe- 
I ditioii against tlie despot of Epirus was the first 
j prelude of his arms. If a victory was followed 
I by a defeat ; if the race of the Comneni or An- 
I geli survived in those mountains his efforts and 
\ his reign ; thecapti\ity of Villehardouin, prince 
, of Achaia, deprived the Latins of the most active 
and poweifal vassal of tlieir expiring monarcliv. 

, The republics of Venice and Genoa disputed, 

I in the fiist of their naval wars, the command of 
the sea and the commerce of the East. Pride 
j and interest attached the Venetians to the de- 
i fence of Constantinople ; their rivals were 
tempted to promote the designs of her enemies, 

I and the alliance of the Genoese with theschisma- 
i tic conqueror provoked the indignation of the 
i Latin church. ^7 

; Intent on this great object, tlie 
emperor JMicbael visited in person r.t -ivtit-Uiy 
and strengthened the troops and ' 
fortifications of Thrace. The re- 
mams of the Latins were driven from their last 
possessions: he assaulted without success the 
, suburb of Galata; and corresponded wiHi a 
perfidious baron, who proved unwilling, or im- 
' able, to open tlie gates uf the metreq olis. The 
next spring, his favourite general, Alexius Stra- 
; tegopulus, whom he liad decorated with the 
title of Caesar, passed the Htllespont with 
I eight hundred horse and some infantiy,'’8 on a 
j secret expedition. His instructions enjoined 
him to approach, to listen, to watch, but not 
to ri'*k any doubtful or dangerous enterprise 
against the city. ITie adjacent territory be- 
tween the Propontis and the Black Sea, was 
cultivated by an liardy race of peasants and 
outlaw*-, exercised in arms, uncertain in il tir 
allegiance, but inclined by language, 
and present advantage, to the party of tlie 
Greeks, TIkv v.^re stvh'tl the i 
and by ji fr-. e the aniiy (,f Akvius, 

vilh the K.i l.j'. <‘f 'li'iace ni'd the Goman 
.lie?,'-' u:«-, i- it..d to tlie numbei of 

ii’e en-l twe.ify tlavi-aud *, eo. I'y the ariloiir 
« i tlie voliT.te. 1 -, ar d i y ii!>. ovn nir.ldtion, the 
C';e>.ir was st.u.ubued to cdsoliey the }>recise 
oiileis of in's m•^^ter, in tlie ju'-t conlideiice that 
ti'ccess would jde.'d his j'aiHon and reward. 
The weakness of CoiT-tantinopie. and the dis- 
tress and terror of the L.itins, were familiar to 
the ol)servation of the volunteers ; and they rc- 
jiresented the jiresent moment as the most pro- 
pitious to surprise and conipiest. A la-h youth, 
the new governor of tiie \'enetian colony, had 
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tailed away with thirty galleys, and the best of 
the French knights, on a wild expedition to 
Oaphnusia, a town on the Black Sea, at the 
distance of forty leagues ; and the remaining 
were without strengtii or suspicion. They were 
informed that Alexius had pa«;&ed tlic Helles- 
pont ; but tlieir apprehensions were lulled by 
the smallness of his original numbers ; and 
their imprudence had not watched the subsc- 
quer.t increase of his army. If he left liis 
main body to second and support his operations, 
he might advance unperceived in tlie night 
with a chosen detachment. W’liile some ap- 
plied scaling-ladders to the lowest part of the 
walls, they were secure of an old Greek, who 
would introduce their companions through a 
subterraneous passage into his hon^e ; they 
could soon on the inside break an entrance 
through the golden gate, wljich had been long 
obstructed; and the conqueror would be in the 
heart of the city, before tlic Lat>ns wuv con- 
scious of tlieir danger. After some (kbate, the 
Ca'sar resigned him-'clf to the fiitli of the 
volunteei^ ; they were ttusty, bold, .and suc- 
cessful ; and ill tk'sciibing the {dan. I Ivue 
already related tlie execution and succe-'>.Ci 
But no sooner had Alexius parsed tlie llire-hoid 
of the golden gate, then he trenibkil at hi^ own 
rashness; he paused, he deliberated; till the 
desperate volunteers urged liim forward", by the 
assurance tiiat in retreat lay tlie greatest an«l 
most inevitable d.inger. ^N'liiKt the Cv'-ar kept 
his regulars in firm ariay. the Comari" di-'jiei -ed 
themselves on all sides; an alarm wa>. sound.ed, 
and the ibre.ils of Hie and jiillage compelled the 
citizens to a decisiNe resolution. The Giecks 
of Cor.stantinojile remembered tlieir native so- 
vereigns; the Genoese meichant-, tluir recent 
alliaiu’.j and Venetian foes, cwciy quarter was 
in arm?; and the .ur resounded witli a general 
acclamation of ** Long hfe and victory to 
“Michael and Jidin. tue aur-ut emjerois of 
“the Kcmar.«,I” Their liva). Baldwin, w.i-, 
awakened liy the sound ; but tlic nuot press- 
ing danger could not pit/iiqit him to dr.iw Ids 
sword in the defence of a city wliich lie deserted, 
perhaps, with more jileasure th.ui regret ; he 
bed from the jialace to the sea shore, where he 
descried the welcome sails of the tiec-t returning 
from the v.ain and fruitless attempt on Dapli- 
nusia. Constantinople was irrecoverably lost; 
but the Latin empcior anti the principal families 
embarked on board the Venetian gallevs, and 
steered for the isle of Eubrea, and afterwards 
for Italy, where the royal fugitive was enter- 
tained by the pope and Sicilian king witlia 
mixture of contempt and pity. From tlie loss 
of Constantinople to his death, he consumetl 
thirteen years, soliciting the Catholic powers to 
join in his restoration ; the lesson had been 
familiar to his youth ; nor was his List exile 
more indigent or shameful than his three former 

fit The of Con^tintinople K l!ri'’tlv foM !•> the Lit the con* . 
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63 Abulfeda, wiio saw tUe tonciu'itm ot tne crusadts, si’eak, U.,? 


pilgrimages to the courts of Europe. His son 
j Philip wa.s the heir of an ideal empire ; and the 
! pretensions of /n’v daughter Catharine were 
I transported by her maniage to Charles of Va- 
lois, the brother of Pliilip the Fair, king of 
I France. Tlie Iiounc of Courtenay was repre- 
, sented in the female line by successive alliances, 
till the title of emperor of Constantinople, too 
bulky and sonorous for a private name, inodostjy 
expired in silence aiul oblivion. 

After this narrative of the e\- , 

trenera! ron-e- 

peditioiis of the Latins to Palestine qu-.tu. - uf tne 
and Constantinople, I cannot dis- 
miss the subject without revolving the general 
consequences on the countries that were the 
scene, and on the nations that weie the actors, 
of these memoralile crusades. .Vs soon as the 
aims of the ITanks were withdrawal, the impres- 
sion, tlk.ugh not the incmorv, was erased in tlie 
M.d’omctan lealm-, of Egvpt and Syria. 'I’he 
f.iitliful disci[>les of the jirophet were never 
teuqited by a jirofane desire to study the laws 
or language of the idolaters ; nor did the sim- 
plicity of their primitive manners receive the 
slightest alteration fioin their inteicouise in 
peace and war with tlie unknown strangers of 
the West. Tlie Greek", who tliought tlieinselves 
proud, but wlio Were only vain, showed a dis- 
position somewhat less iurfexihle. In the efforts 
for tlie recovery of their empire, tliey emulated 
the v.ilour, di"ci]iline, and tactics, of their an- 
tigoni-ts. The mocleru litciatuie of the West 
tliey might justly <icspi"e; but its fiee sjiiiit 
w<»uld instruct tlicm in tile ilgiits of man ; and 
some in'titutKUi" of public aiul private life were 
adopted fre-m tiie I’leucli. Tiu- correspondence 
of Const uuinopk* and Italy dilfuscil tile know- 
kilge cf tlie Latin tiuigue; and "cveral of the 
fatlicrs ami eljs>i<.s w ere at length honoured w 1th 
a Gicek vcisiou ' But the n itloiial and reli- 
gious {utjuvliee-s of ll;e (hieutals were inHamed 
by {lersecutioii ; and ti.e leign of the Latins con- 
. Hriueii the separation of the two churches. 

I if we conqiaic, at the a.'ra of the crusades, the 
! Latins of Europe with the Greeks and Arabians, 

, their respective degrees of knowledge, industry, 

' and art, our rude ancestors must be content with 
[ the third rank in the scale of nations. Their 
I successive improvement and present superiority 
j may be ascribed to a peculiar energy of character, 
to an active and imitative spirit, unknown to their 
I mure polisiied rivals, who at that time were in a 
! station.iry or retrograde state. With stichadis- 
posititin, the Latins should have derived the most 
I early and essential benefits from a series of events 
which opened to their eyes the prospect of the 
world, and introduced them to a long and fre- 
quent intercourse with the more cultivated re- 
gions of tlie East. The Hist and most olivious 
progress was in trade and manufactures, in the 
arts which arc strongly prompted liy the thirst 
of wealtii, the calls of necessity, and the gratifi- 

i' -trilom' nf the Fru k', anl th.ise rf th" un- 

'.n (ProIfKom .itl i ijih H ul he tiol «h.<i th- 1 
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cation of the sense or vanity. Among the crowd 
of unthinking fanatic-', a c iptivc or a pilgrim 
might sometimes ob-seine the superior refinements 
of Cairo and C'onstantinople : the first importer 
of windinills^'^ \^a's the benefactor of nations ; 
and if such blessings are enjoyed without any 
grateful remembrance, history has condescended 
to notice the more apparent luMiries of silk and 
sugar, which were transported into Italy funn 
Greece and Egypt. But the intellectual wants 
of the Latins wltc more slowU felt and suppliefl; 
the ardour of snulious curiosity was aw.ikfiied 
in Europe by different caU'es and more recent 
events; and, in the age iif tlie crusades, they 
viewed v\irli c-in-k-'S iiuliti'erence tlie liteiatuie 
of the Greeks and Arabians. Some rudiments 
of mathem.itical aiu! medicinal know ledge might 
be imparteil in piattice and in figures ; necessity 
might })roduce si^me inteipreteis for tlie grosser 
business of merchants and soldiers; but the 
commerce of the Orientals had not diffused the 
study and knowleilge of their languages in tlie 
schools of Europe.'’^ If a similar principle of 
religion repulsed the idiom of the K(»ran, it 
should ha^c excited tluir jiatience and curiosity 
to understand the original text of the Cmspel ; 
and the same grammar would have unfolded 
the sense of Plato and the lieauties of Homer. 
Yet in a teign of sixty years, the Latins of C’on- 
stantinople disdained the sjieech and learning of 
their subjects; and the manusciipts were the 
only treasures which the nati%es might enjoy 
without rapine or envy, Ari-«b)tle was indeed 
the oracle of the Western universities, but it was 
a barbarous Aristotle ; and, instead of ascending 
to the fountain liead, hi> Latin votaries humbly 
accepted a corrupt and rctnote version from the 
Jews and Moors of Aiul.ilusia. Tfie principle 
of the cru«ades was a savage fanaticism ; and 
the most important effects were analogous to tlie 
cause. I2ach pilgrim was amhitiou- to return 
with lil'« sacr«.d spotK, the relics of (ireece ami 
Pah stifH- ; ' ‘ .Old t u‘h leilc was {irtced«.d and 
tolh.ut'il li\ a ti i!!i t'f' iiuT.icks and \i''ions. "I'lie 
fiv'iief of rue ( .uhoiu'. u i- corrnjTed bv new 
legitiri-,. tiK.t j)!,.ctu’e by luw super>'tition< ; 
and the e't ihli-hmeiit of tfie intpO'ltion. the 
mendicant CMder-> of monks and fn U''. tiie hi'-i’ 
ahij>e of it'didgL IK es. .mtl tiic tla.d j.jogjes' of 
idoLuiy. {iow^d fiom th*. h.ihfnl fountain i<f the 
liol\ war. 'i he actn e spii it of tlie Latin- pieved 
on the %ital'. of their reason and rtliainn ; and 
it tile ninth and tenth tenturii.-' v\ere the ti-ncs 
of d<ukne'«s, the thirteenth and fouitecnth v^ero 
tlif age of ah-Niirdit) and f.ihic. 

In the prott".ion of Chri'tianlfy, in tiio ciilfr- 
vation ot a ftrdle land, (lie luufhern lonipuio’s 
of the Itornaii empire iii'*. iKihly niingli <1 with 
file pro\mci.tK. aiui ukindhd tiic embt-rs oi' the 
arts of antiijuity. 'I heir s^fth ment-. about the 
age ot ( harler^iagne luid acipiiieil somedt^ri.L of 
order ami stabilitv, when they ivere overwhelmed 
by new swanns of invaders, tlie Normans, Sara- 


cens, <’’’ and Hungarians, who replungcd the 
western countries of Europe into their former 
state of anarchy and barbarism. About the 
eleventh century, the second tempest had siib- 
sitlcd by the expulsion or conversion of the 
enemies of Chri^-tendom . the tide of civilisation, 
which had so long ebbed, began to flow with a 
steady and accelerated course ; and a fairer 
piospect was opened to the hopes and efforts of 
tlie rising generations. Groat was the increase, 
and rapid the progress, during the two hundred 
vears of the crusades ; and some pliilosophers 
have .applauded the propitious influence of these 
lufly wars, which appear to me to have checked 
rather than forwarded the maturity of Europe. 
'I’he lives and labours of millions, which were 
buried in the East, would liave been more 
profitably employed in the improvement of their 
native country: tlie accumulated stock of in- 
dustry and wealth would have overflowed in 
navigation and trade ; and the Latins would 
have been enriched and enlightened by a pure 
and friendly correspondence with the climates of 
tlie East. In one respect I can indeed perceive 
the accidental operation of the crusades, not so 
much in producing a benefit as in removing an 
evil. The larger portion of the inhabitants of 
Europe was chained to tlie “soil, w ithoiit freedom, 
or property, or knowledge ; and the two orders 
of ecclesiastics and nobles, whose numbers were 
comparatively small, alone deserved the name of 
citizens and men. This oppressive system was 
supported by the arts of tlie clergy and tlie swords 
of the barons. Tlie authority of the priests 
operated in the darker ages as a salutarj’ antidote ; 
they prevented the total extinction of letters, 
mitigated the fierceness of the times, sheltered 
the poor and defence! e's, and preserved or 
revived tlic peace and order of civil society. 
Rut the independence, rapine, and discord, of 
tlic feudal lords were unmixed with any sem- 
blance of good : and every hope of industry and 
improvement was crushed by the iron weight of 
the martial aristocracy. Among the cause-, that 
undermineil that Gothic edifice, a coii'picuoiis 
place must lie alltiwed to tlie crus.ules. 'J’he 
I't ite- «'f tl.v baioin were di-sipated, and their 
r. ce w.i-'«'l:eii ». \iin'_i:isliefl, in these costly and 
periiou-. t vjieditiniis. ‘I’heir poveity extorted 
fnun their pride dio-.e charters of freedom wliich 
unlocked the fetters of the slave, secured the farm 
of the peasant and tiie shop of the artificer, and 
gradually vestoreil a substance and a soul to the 
nu)st niuiierous and useful part of the comniu- 
iiitv. The conflagration wJnih ilestroycd the 
tall and barren trees of the forest, gave air and 
■-cope to tlic vegetatiini of the smaller and nutri- 
tive plants of the stnl. 


Di^rrs<hn x>n the Funu^y of Coirtcnai/- 
T:if purple of three emperors, who have 
reigiivd at Constantinople, will authorise or ex- 
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cii-'G a (li^xn ssion or. tlic oricrin nml singular for- 
tunes of tlio bouse of C'oriiit.N \v,T''ii, the tlircc 
pi iiicipal brandies, L Of Edess.i; II. Of France; 
and. III. Of I'ngland ; of uliich the last only 
has sur\i\ed the re\olutiuni. of eight bundled 
ye.irs. 

onmnoftiie I* Before tlie introduction of 

founeuis trade, which scatters riclies, and of 
A. I) knowledge, wliidi dispels prcjiulice, 

tlie prerogative of liiith is most strongly felt and 
most humbly acknow ledge tl. In e\ery age, the 
laws and manners of the Germans Iiave dis- 
criminated the ranks of society : the dukes and 
counts, who sliarcd tlie empire of Charlemagne, 
converted their othce to an inherit. mce ; aiul to 
his children, each feudal lord he<|ueallie<I his 
honour and his sword. The jirondest I'amihes 
are content to lust*, in the darkness of the midille 
ages, the tree of their pedigree*, w liie'h, however 
dee‘p and lultv , must ultimately riselrom .i ]»Ie- 
beian toot; and their histuiians must de-'Ceiid 
ten eeiituiies below tlie Ciiristian a-ia, befuie 
they can asceitain aiiv luual succession liy the 
evidence of surnames, of arms, ami «>f autlientic 
records. AVith the fust ra\s of bglit,"' we <hs- 
cern the nobility and opulence of Atlio, a Fiench 
knight: his nobility, in the rank ami title of a 
Jiameless father; liis opulence, in tiie foundation 
of the castle of Courtenay in the district of Ga- 
tinois, about rifty-si\ miles to the south of Paris. 
From the reign of Robert, ti;e son of Hugh j 
Capet, the barons of Couitenay are conspicuous i 
among the immediate vassiiU of tlie crown ; .md j 
Josceliri, the gr.indson of Atho and a noble ! 
dame, is enrolled among the heroes of ihe tirst 
crusade. A domestic alliance (ti.^ir moiheJs 
were sister? attached him to tlie 'land.uil of , 
1 Ti't -HI f, Baldw in of Bruges, the second count 

A^n^'iin! of Edess.i • a piinceiv lief, which be \ 
\\as WDuby to reCLive, and .tide to ^ 
maintain, anruHiUces the nuniber of bis maitial ‘ 
followers - and after tile departure of bis cousin, j 
.Toscdin idui'clf was invested with tlie countv 
t»f Edessa oil both sides of the Eiipliiates. By 
economy in jK-ace. his territories were reple- 
nished with Latin and .Syrian subjects; his 
magazines v>ith corn, wine, and oil; Ins castles 
with gold and silver, with arms and horses. In 
<1 lioly warfare of thirty years, he was alternately 
a conijueror and a cajitive: but be died like a 
soldier, in an horse-litter at the liead of liis 
troops ; and his last glance beheld the diglit of 
the Turkish invaders who had presumed on his 
age and infinnities. His son ami successor, of 
the same name, was less deficient in valour than 
in vigilance; but be sometimes forgot that do- 
minion is accjuired and maintained bv the same 
arts. He challenged the hostility of the Tuiks 
witJiout securing the friendship of the prince of 
Antioch ; and, amidst the peaceful luxury of 
Turbessel, in Syria,'- Joscelin negltcted the 
defence of the Christian frontier beyond the 
7^ 1 harp applirtl, btif not ronfiriefl. TTiT'.j'lf tf* 1 .r*' i/ 

the nri.l vj Sj, t n: 

f r-n 17'.'. »■« 

Thp (ir.t pm ptIti. itsl tr..in VVi-’nm ..t f»re 
fr'>m Hii. het’x fre*,. !i In-f-.ri . .sn'l tbp thi-d {*. m .P.-ni.s ' *»»•>- 
J ur M. .nr -tin. iaI. iti<! [ of tbt- i • >--te'i/»»‘T I'f'i ■- • .rr. 

Thp ivrti r.'i Ho* has m^re CTatisude tnan indtt.<r>, an 1 rt.'-rt 
indastT ihij-' i nti. -jn 

71 The pnm'tiip ns-nr'i of tho firr.Ij, »« a par-sajp* if 'h * r m- 
tinnacnr of Aimnm. a monk or Klinry. who wT''rp sn the *i.th «-■- 

turj. Isee his Chroricie, in the Hiatonansof Franct J* 


Euphrates. In his absence, Zenghi, tlie first of 
the Atabeks, besieged and stormed his capit.il, 
E lessj, vvj.ich was feebly defended by a ti- 
moious and disloyal crowd of Orientals: the 
J-'ranks weie oppressed m a bi>ld attempt for its 
recoveiy. and Courlen.iy ended his davs in the 
■ prison of Aleppo, He still left a fair and ample 
. Jiatiimony. But the victmious d’urks opjiressed 
on all sides the weakness of a widow and or- 
phan; and, for the ecpiivalent of an annual pen- 
sion, tliey rv-jgju d to t)ie (ueek emperor tlie 
charge of defending, ami tin* -dtaine of losing, 
the last relics of the I...itin coiupiest. 'I'ln- toun- 
tess dowager of Edessa retired to Jerusabm with 
her two cliildren ; the daughter. Agues, litcame 
the wifi- and nujtlier of a king ; the s(jn. Jo'-celin 
the 'I'hird, accepted the office of senesclial, the 
lust of tile kingiiom, and held his new estates in 
I’alestine by the serviie of fifty kniglits. Ilis 
name appears w itb honour in all tlie traiisactions 
of peace and war: hut hi finally vanishes in tlie 
fill of Jeiiis.diin ; and the naiiu* of Courtenay, 
ill lids branch of I.des* i. was lost by the mar- 
rmge of Ids two ilauglileis with a I'rench ami a 
German baion.'^ 

II. M’hile ,TosceIin reigned be- 
yond tlie I'upliratis. Ids eider bio- I '•urtes.iTi 
(her Milo, tlie son of .loscelin. tlie 
sonof Atiio, continued, ntarflie Seine, to pos- 
sess the castle of fbi ir fuheis, vvldcli was at 
lengtii inherited l>y U.unaud, or Uegiii.ild, tlie 
youngest i>f his three sons. E\atn[dis c'f genius 
c*r viituc must be r.ire in the aiin.ils of tlie oldest 
famiiiis; and. in .i remote age, their pride will 
cmbr.ice a deed of rapine .md violeuee; smli, 
however as c\udd nat be perpet'ated willtout 
•o.ne Mipirioiify if louia-e, or. at lernt. of 
))« wev. A desci nd.ifit oi lEglnald ut Cututenay 
m.iv blush tor the I'l ' be lobliil'. who stiij.pi'd 
am in.j.r'<.,'cd -evi i d ir.ieli.U’t', .dter tliey Itad 
saiistUd the k.-ig's dm.^s. .u -Vhs and Orleans, 
lie will gle»ry in the olfence, since the bohi 
offender could not be compelled to obedience 
and restitution, tdl the regent and the count of 
Champagne piejiared to march against him at 
the head of an army.''* Reginald ihunUiirne 
bestowed his estates on Ids eldest ^ 
daughter, and Ids daughter on the a. u. iivo. 
se'venth i>on ot king Louis the 1-at; and their 
marriage was crowned with a numerous off- 
spring. We might expect that a private should 
have morgeei in a royal name; and tliat the de- 
scendants of Peter of Fiance and Eli/ahetli of 
Courtenay would h:ive enjoyed the title ami 
honours of princes eT the blood. But this legi- 
timate claim was long negU'Cted, and finally 
denied ; and the causes of their disgrace will 
represent the story of this second branch. 1. Of 
all tile* families now ext.-inf, the most ancient, 
douhtit'ss, and the' most iilustnous, is the house 
of France, which h:‘s occujiied tlie same throne 
above eight hundred years, and descends, in a 

72 TiiUf*..-.'!. i-r av it i-. r.iw -tv'e*! h fire.! !,t I) Apts le 

tmrrtnil twfcEtj n'ile-> frOTi tlie ssreat I'-t-j-wigi.' c-tpt the Luiihrdtrs at 
/e.i.: I a 
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clear and lineal ‘.cries of males, from the middle 
of the ninth century, In the age of the cru- 
sades, it was already revered both in tlie East 
and West. But from Hugh Capet to the mar- 
riage of Peter, no more than five reigns or 
generations had elapsed ; and so precarious was 
their title, tliat the eldest sons, as a necessary 
precaution, were previously crowned during the 
life-time of their fathers. The peers of France 
have long maintained their precedency !)efore the 
younger branches of the royal line, nor had the 
princes of the blood, in the twelfth centuiy, ac- 
quired that hereditary lustre \\hich is now dif- 
fused over the most remote candidates for the 
succession. 2. The barons of Couiteiiay must 
have stood high in their own estimation, and in 
that of tile world, since they could impose on 
the son of a king ihe obligation of adopting for 
himself and all his d..sceuda’ats the name and 
arm-, of their daughter and his wife. In the 
marriage of an heiress with her inferior or lier 
equal, such exchange was often reijuired and 
allowed : but as they continued to diverge from 
the regal stem, the sons of Louis the Fat were 
insensibly confounded with their maternal an- 
cestors; and the new Courtenays miglit deserve 
to forfeit the honours of their birth, which a 
motive of inteiest had tempted them to renounce. 
3. The shame was far more permanent tlian tlie 
reward, and a momentary blaze ^vas follov.ed by 
a long darkness. Tiie eldest son of these nuptials, 
Peter of Courtenay, had married, as I liave al- 
ready mentioned, the sister of the counts of 
Flanders, the two tirst emperors of Constan- 
tinople : he rashly accepted the invitation of the 
barons of Romania ; his two sons, Robert and 
Baldwin, successively held and lost the remains 
of the Latin empire in the East, and tlie grand- 
daughter of Baldwin the Secontl again mingled 
her blood witli the blood of France and of Va- 
lois. To support the expenses of a troubled and 
transitory reign, tlieir patiii.ionial estates were 
inortgagL’d or sohl; and the hist einpciors of 
Coiistantiiiiqde depended on tlie annual charity 
of Home and N’a[)ies. 

While the ehhr brothers dissipated tlieir 
wealth in romantic aiivcntures, and the castle of 
Courtenay \s as {)i-ufaned by a plei »eian ow ntr, tiic 
younger branches of th.it adopted name weie 
propagated and multijilied. But their splendour 
was clouded by poverty and time after the de- 
cease of Robert, great butler of France, tliey 
descended from piiiices to barons; tlie next ge- 

T'. la (he IT ijT “t' Oe \. h < ..-ti r. '.I'n r . i r ^ the f ither 

anii eraiiiit k, ..t’ i'lm' i n' » r. 'iic " ..’k ( .■>. r i M .iiJ, 

th.it the ts—e'if-i.Tir.lt itlier i>r Hi,_h i i t a i- the str n % 

erntu of |A 1» S'..> -S" , .1 n. . Ft i-ik of NLsi-fTii. V.«s- 

tri.-u-. - - - -finos, wl, I w .s C m |.i t'.t (!et noe ,>t !-i, 

COuatr% au-iiii't iSu \..r’n.tn.. iiui.i j. itr l.n.-s --ur lit ...■si 

Kot).r’,.u' 1 - • u,i,. . r.ire or fit.', I- i. i :r 1 •! It- . ..j.in tun-.'tb.at 
the thir.l ri. L- .It'. froM, I. a \ hr inil, tht {.r..»l.t r 

of ( h irli' M rt I I' I' > i T ur-i t,i i. . th'i O « .■ ..'.1 ka- .t' wl t., 
the hrvt bv tht ni.irn O' ..f In't- i- .i !<, n (•> n .• .) .n ! the.iiue tor 
of St. Vri'i.ul. M .'h Cl.-j . 1 II . t, r ,,t < 1 1 i. I 1 ho s ,v n ' 

OT!4in of tne i-on'e of Frince i' i i lo. i n. I iit i u r* ful.lt o] .«.i 
S«; .1 j iiiii lu'i' n. in. ir I t ‘'f .1. i i PI. . .i,.e, -b . i- 

ckmio ae« Iii'i'ni't'.. w. t 'ir. tv ]’ 'Is-V;., , jj,. } ,i j 

to ihi'-ire hib ijini o} 1 iiuii in .i sctii'.d nie'iu.ir, w hi- -..’er 
aj-.-i'-ir. (I 

7*. Of the T moil- petition', o.i.-b'L' ,V:r. ..tib'i ‘'t'll b. the » 

of I'.'urtomi., Ihav. -.t n the tl i . e toii-m i. ,J1 m < . t ■xo 1 I'e 
Stinie et I ins.” n I>.i pu- do i oii.-oiiT. .t.'t .u -i.nt 5l ’■ m .» ,e'e- 
bemm.inini Ki.rop.t .lun-ton'ii.t-., s.n-’ . F irw, !■ ti 7 . ‘ll - 1 re- cit- 
ation du I’r'H ede teioi ^ I'ln-.tan e t ii. :e dev ut k km inr Vit" tur» 
de < o,^^tena^ , pour la conMirv.Uinn de 1 Honntnr el Pisziii't. *'“ If-ir 
Mai-rtin, brandte de la ro>aIie M n,. n de Frari e ■ I'ua-, li.iV. 

3. Repre-entation du siihjtct .(..j a po-te nr- do salii-- vt ne 

Fr.TTiUe. de la Mas-on de C’ourtei a. , a so ret r t hor. iia Ko..tuine, 
lull It wa:, an homict.ie, furwoj.li the I’oumtiaj^ expe..:^ to be 
par Coned, or tried, as princes of the biocal 


nerations were confounded with the simple 
gentry; the descendants of Hugli Capet could 
no longer be visible in the rural lords of Tanlay 
and of Champigncllc’s. The more adventurous 
embraced w ithout dishonour the profession of a 
soldier: tlie least active and opulent might sink, 
like their cousins of the branch of Dreux, into 
. the condition of peasants. Their royal descent, 
in a dark period of four hundred years, became 
each day more obsolete and ambiguous; and 
their pedigree, instead of being enrolled in the 
annals of the kingdom, must be painfully searched 
by tlie minute diligence of iieralds and genealo- 
gists. It was not till the end of the sixteenth 
century, on the accession of a family almost as 
remote as their own, that the princely spirit of 
the Courtenays again revived ; and the question 
of the nobility, pi evoked them to assert the roy- 
alty, of their blood. They appealed to the 
justice and compassion of Henry the Fourth ; 
obtained a favourable opinion from twenty law- 
yers of Italy and Germany ; and modestly com- 
pared themselves to the descendants of king 
David, whose prerogatives were not impaired 
by tlie lapse of ages or the trade of a carpenter. '6 
But every ear was deaf, and every circumstance 
was adverse, to their lawful claims, I’he Bour- 
bon kings were justilied by the neglect of the 
Valois ; the princes of the blood, more recent 
and lofty, disdained the alliance of this humble 
kindred : the parliament, without denying their 
proofs, eluded a dangerous precedent by an ar- 
bitrary distinction, and established St. Louis as 
the tirst father of the royal line.77 A repetition 
of complaints and protests was repeatedly dis- 
regarded ; and the hopeless pursuit was tennin- 
ated in the present century liy the death of the 
last male of tlie family. 78 Their painful and 
anxious situation was alleviated by the pride of 
conscious virtue ; they stc-rnly rejected the tempt- 
ations of fortune and favour ; and a dying 
Courtenay would have sacrificed his son, if the 
youth could have renounced, for any tein])oral 
interest, the right and title of a legitimate prince 
of tlie blood of France. 

III. According to the old regi':- 
ter of Ford Abbey, the Courtenays < nurtena% 
of Devonshire are descended from 
prince F/orus, the second son of Peter, and the 
grand-iOii of Louis the Fat.’J This fable of the 
grateful or venal monks was too respectfully cn* 
tertained !>y our antiquaries, Camden and Dug- 
dale : - but it is so clearly repugnant to truth and 

77 The 'tr.-e of the inrlnmenr. i< thus eTpre-iseil by Thuanus : 
Pr.n. jj 1 -, noin.-a iiu-'<|iiTin m t ..ilha till umm. m-i n- siii jwt mates 
'* rtj:. u- no-tn-. «>n.iiiieni repetunt- qm mine tantiim a Ludovii-O 
iiirao l>eat.E lOeiii'inr.. Humerantur , nam ( 'irtiiiiii t-t Uroi en-'ts. a Lu- 
ci..Mi o . r -.M) ytnu-' dm eon hi.iiie iiit. r to- mmime rc< ei”.t;ntur. A 
■IiMin. t.on of «.\j>ei|ieri<-y ritlit-r th ai ju-ti< e. I'hesan.'tio uf l.ouis IX. 

I oulil » ft HI vest him with .my -jarnl preioirati'e, and all the .U-m end- 
ant' of Hutfh t'lpet mua be included m his original ..omiiact w ith the 
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time, that the rational piitle of the family now 
refuses to acct’j)t this imaginary foundt-*r. Tlieir 
most faithful historians buHeve, that after gi\iiig 
liis daughter to the king's son, Reginald of 
Courtenay abandoned liis possessions in Prance, 
and obtained from the English monarch a second 
wife and a new inheiitanco. It is certain, at 
least, that Henry the Second distinguished in 
his camps and councils, a Reginald, of the name 
and arms, and, as it may be f.iii ly presumed, of 
tlie genuine race, of the Courtenays of Fiance. 
The right of wardship enabled a feudal lord to 
leward his vassal with the maiiiage and estate 
of a noble heiress ; and Reginald of Courtenay 
acquired a fair establislnnent in Devonshire, 
where his posteiity has been seated above six 
hundred years.^-^ From a Norman baron, llald- 
wiii de lirioniis, who had been invested by the 
Conqueror, Ilawise, tJie wife of Reginald, de- 
rived the lionour of Okeliampton, which was 
held by tlie service of ninetv-tinee knights ; and 
a female might claim the manly oihces of heie- 
ditary viscount or sheiilf, and of captain of the 
royal castle of Exeter. Their son Robert married 
tbe Slater of the earl of Devon; at the end 
of a century, on tlie failure of the family of 
Rivers, S'* his great-grandson, Hugh the second, 
succeeded to a title which was still considered as 
a territorial dignity ; and twelve earls of Devon- 
shire, of the name of Courtenay, have flourisJied 

Thee^risof ^ period of two hundred and 

Pevunbhire. twenty years. Tliey were ranked 
among the chief of the barons of the realm ; nor 
was it till after a strenuous dispute, that tliey 
yielded to the fief of Arundel, the first place in 
llie parliament of England ; their alliances were 
contracted with tiie noblest families, the Veres 
De-spensers, St. Johns, Talbots, Roliuns ^nid 
even tlie Plantagcnets themselves ; and in a con- 
test witli John of Lancaster, a Courtenay, bishop 
of London, and afteiwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury, might be accused of profane confidence 
in the stiength and number of I»is kindred. In 
peace, the eails of Devon resided in tiieir nil- 
merous castles and manors of tlie V\st: their 
ample revenue was api'ropriated to devotion and 
hospitality ; and tlie epitaph of Edward, sur- 
named, from his misfortune, the bhndy from his 
virtues, the good, caid, inculcates with much in- 
genuity a moral sentence, which may, however, 
be abused by thoughtless generosity. After a 
grateful commemoration of the fifty-five years 
of union and happiness, which he enjoyed with 
iMalitl his wife, the good earl thus speaks from 
the tomb : — 

** What we gave, we liave ; 

“ What we spent, we iiad ; 

“ What we left, we lost.*’^'^ 

But their losses, in this sense, were far superior 
to their gifts and expenses ; and their heirs, not 
less than the poor, were the objects of their pa- 
ternal care. The sums which tliey paid for livery 

Should he not have correrted the retn'tor of F-orJ Abl«\, and anni- 
hilated the phantom Fioni', by the uiif,,iest.onable evidence of the 
Fri"iih hi^tonan« ^ 

> Besides tbe third and most vahiahle l>ook ofrie-iseland'sH.-.t.oiy, 

I li.iv,; con-.u!ted Di,gdv!f, the father of our s^nca o^ca! s>v.ence ,l«a- 
part I. p 

h 1 This ^raf famsH, di‘ nipu'’r'o, de K, d\i r*. de Rivir=, erik.I m 
reward the First's lun. , in I-.ibtha de ti.nihii'. a -■ai o*is »■ n j- j.-.i 
*i I'vat^cT, who lon^ ,urv her brothel a,id LujU* «d vl'u^d- e, Ba- 
rouoge, part i. p. 2J4_^:-7.h 


and seisin attest the greatness of tlieir posses- 
sions; and several estates have remained in 
tlieir family since tlie thirteenth and fourteentii 
centuries. In war, the Courtenays of England 
fultillcd the iluties, and deserved the honours, of 
chivalry. They were often intrusted to levy and 
command the militia of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall; they often attended their supreme lord to 
the borders of Scotland ; and in foieign service, 
for a stipulated price, they sometimes main- 
tained fourscore men at aims ,aiid as many 
archers. By sea ami laiul, they fought under the 
standard of tlie Edwards and Henries- tlieir 
names are conspicuous in battles, in tourna- 
ments, and in tlie original list of the order of the 
Carter; three Inotheis shared the Spanish victory 
of the BlackPiince ; and in the lapse of six gene- 
rations, tile English Courtenays had learmd to 
tle-pise tise nation and country from which they 
deiivtd tlieir oiigin. In the qiiai-iel of the two 
roses, the carls of Devon adliered to the house 
of Lanc.i'ter; and three hrotbus successively 
died, either in the field or on the scatfold. Their 
honours and estates were restoicd by Henry the 
Seventh; a dau;. liter of Edveard the Fourthwas 
jiot disgr.acetl by tlie nuptials of a Couitenay; 
their son, whor^vas created marquis of Exeter, 
enjoyed the favour of his cousin Henry the 
Eighth ; and in the camp of Cloth of Gold, he 
bloke a lancc against tlie French monarch. But 
the favour of Henry was tlie prelude of dis- 
grace ; liis disgrace was the signal of death ; and 
of the victims of the jealous tyiant. the marquis 
of Exeter is one of tbe most noble and guiltless. 
His son Edward lived a prisoner in the Tower, 
and died an exile at F.itlua ; ami tlie secret love 
of queen Mary, whom he slighted, pi.ihaps fur 
tlie princcSs Elizabeth, has shud a romantic co- 
lour on the story of this beautiful voulli. The 
relics of his palrimuhv wcie conveved into 
strange families liy the inairiagcs of his four 
aunts ; and Id-’ pci'uual huuours. as if they had 
been legally extinct, were revived by the patents 
of succeeding piinces. But there still survived 
a lineal descendant of Hugh the first earl of De- 
von, a your'.ger branch of the Courtenays, who 
had been seated at I^owderham castle above four 
hundred years, from the reign of Edward the 
Third to the present hour. Their estates have 
been increased by the grant and improvement of 
hands in Ireland, and they have been recently 
restored to the iionours of tlie peerage. Yet the 
Courtenays still retain the plaintive motto which 
asserts the innocence, and deplores the fall, of 
their ancient liouse.^^ While they sigh for past 
greatness, they are doubtic'^.s sensible of present 
blessings: in the long series of tlie Courtenay 
annals, the most splendid ara is hkewise the 
most unfortunate; nor cam an opulent peer of 
Britain be iucUned to envy the emperors of 
Constantinople, who wandered over Europe to 
solicit alms for the support of tlieir dignity and 
the defence of their capital. 

S'> r’e.iTp' in.?, T’ 1 1 -• 'f 'j-p !t rL=-ie .‘-d tp- a RiTrr- e\f' of 
Fs-von . tut the Ei ,:lish denvtvs. ihi; x^th, rauior tiun tr.e x.utii clu- 
tiin 
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CHAP. LXII. 

The Creeh Emperors of JShice and Constantinople^ 

— Eleealtun and Reign of Michael Palieologus. 

— His fake Union with the Pope and the Latin 
Church. — Hostile Designs of Charles of Anjou. 
— Revolt of Sicily. — War of the Catalans in 

Asia and Greece Revolutions and present Stale 

of Athens. 


The 1os9 of Constantinople re- 
tht: Greek empire, gjored a momentary vigour to the 
Greeks. From their palaces, the princes and 
nobles were driven into the field j and the frag- 
rnents of the falling monarchy were grasped by 
the hands of the most vigorous or the most skil- 
ful candidates. In the long and barren pages 
of the Byzantine annals, i it would not be an 
Theodore oasy task to equal tlie two charac- 
mi Theodore Lascaris and John 

— i2^5i. Ducas Vataces,^ who replanted and 

upheld the Homan standard at Nice in Bithynia. 
The difference of their virtues was happily 
suited to the diversity of their situation. In his 
first efforts, the fugitive Lascaris commanded 
only three cities and two thousand soldiers : his 
reign was the season of genermis and active 
despair ; in every military operation he staked 
his life and crown; and his enemies, of the 
Hellespont and the Majander, were surprised by 
his celerity and subdued by his boldness. A 
victorious reign of eighteen years expanded the 
principality of Nice to the magnitude of an 
JoimDuca empire. The throne of his sue- 
cessor and son-in-law \ataces was 
— iws/ founded on a more solid basis, a 

Oct. 30. Jarger scope, and more plentiful 

resources; and it was the temper, as well as the 
interest, of Vataces to calculate the risk, to 
expect the moment, and to ensure the success, 
of his ambitious designs. In the decline of the 
Latins, I have briefly exposed the progress of 
the Greeks ; the prudent and gradual advances 
of a conqueror, who, in a reign of tliirty-three 
years, rescued the provinces from national and 
foreign usurpers, till he pressed on all sides the 
Imperial city, a leafless and sapless trunk, wliich 
must fall at the first stroke of the axe. But liis 
interior and peaceful administration is still more 
deserving of notice and praise.^ The calamities 
of the times had wasted the numbers and the 
substance of tlie Greeks ; the motives and the 
means of agriculture were extirpated ; and the 
most fertile lands were left without Ciiltivation 
or inhabitants. A portion of this vacant pro- 
perty was occupied and improved by the com- 
mand, and for the benefit, of tlie emperor; a 
pow'erful hand and a vigilant eye supplied and 
surpassed, by a skilful management, the minute 
diligence of a private farmer: the royal domain 
became the garden and granary of Asia; and 
without impoverishing the people, the sovereign 
acquired a fund of innocent and productive 
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wealth. According to the nature of the soil, 
his lands were sown with corn or planted with 
vines; the pastures were filled witli horses and 
oxen, w'ith sheep and hogs ; and when Vataces 
presented to the empress a crown of diamonds 
and pearls, he informed her with a smile, that 
this precious ornament arose from the sale of the 
eggs of his innumerable poultry. The produce 
of his domain w'as applied to the maintenance 
of his palace and hospitals, the calls of dignity 
and benevolence : the lesson was still more use- 
ful than the revenue ; the plough was restored to 
its ancient security and honour; and the nobles 
were taught to seek a sure and independent 
revenue from their estates, instead of adorning 
their splendid beggary by the oppression of the 
people, or (what is almost the same) by the 
favours of the court. The superfluous stock of 
corn and cattle was eagerly purchased by the 
Turks, with whom Vataces preserved a strict 
and sincere alliance; but he discouraged the 
importation of foreign manufactures, the costly 
silks of the East, and the curious labours of the 
Italian looms. “ The demands of nature and 
“ necessity,” was he accustomed to say, ‘‘ are 

indispensable ; but the influence of fashion 
‘‘ may rise and sink at the breath of a monarch;’* 
and both his precept and example recommended 
simplicity of manners and the use of domestic 
industry. The education of youth and the re- 
vival of learning were the most serious objects 
of his care ; and, without deciding the prece- 
dency, he pronounced with truth, that a prince 
and a philosopher-* are the two most eminent 
characters of human society. His first wife was 
Irene, the daughter of Theodore Lascaris, a 
woman more illustrious by her personal merit, 
the milder virtues of her sex, than by the blood 
of the Angeli and Comneni, that flowed in her 
veins, and transmitted the inheritance of the 
empire. After her death he was contracted to 
Anne, or Constance, a natural daughter of the 
emperor Frederic the Second ; but as the bride 
had not attained the years of puberty, Vataces 
placed in his solitary bed an Italian damsel of 
her train ; and his amorous weakness bestowed 
on the concubine the honours, though not the 
title, of lawful empress. His frailty was cen- 
suretl as a flagitious and damnable sin by the 
monks; and tiiuir nule invectives exercised and 
displayed the p.atience of the royal lover. A 
pliilosophic age may excuse a single vice, which 
was redeemed by a crowd of virtues ; and in the 
review of his faults, and the more intemperate 
passions of Lascaris, the judgment of their con- 
temporaries was softened by gratitude to the 
second founders of the empire. ^ The slaves of 
tlie Latins, without law or peace, applauded the 
happiness of their brethren who had resumed 
their national freedom ; and Vataces employed 
the laudable policy of convincing the Greeks of 
every dominion that it was their interest to be 
enrolled in the number of his subjects. 

ipuirt of La.«cAri^, and the everraSiut of Vataces. The two poraaits are 
in a wr> sood btjle- 
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Theodore A Strong shade of degeneracy is 
visible between John Vataces and 
• - his son Theodore ; between the 

Auiju^u ’ founder who sustained the weight, 
and the heir who enjoyed the splendour, of the 
Imperial crown. ^ Yet the character of Theo- 
dore was not devoid of energy ; he had been 
educated in the school of his father, in the 
exercise of war and hunting : Constantinople 
was yet spared ^ but in the three years of a 
short reign, he thrice led his armies into tlie 
heart of Bulgaria. His virtues were sullied by 
a choleric and suspicious temper : the first of 
these may be ascribed to the ignorance of con- 
trol ; and the second might naturally arise 
from a dark and imperfect view of the corruption 
of mankind. On a mardi fn Bulgaria, he con- 
sulted on a question of policy las principal minis- 
ters ; and the Greek logothete, George Acropo- 
lita, presumed to offend liim by the declaration 
of a free and honest opinion. The emperor half- 
unsheatJied his cimeter ; but his more deliberate 
rage reserved Acrojwlita for a baser punishment. 
One of the first officers of the empire was ordered 
to dismount, stripped of his robes, and extended 
on the ground in the presence of the prince and 
army. In this posture he was chastised with so 
many and such heavy blows from the clubs of 
two guards or executioners, that when Theodore 
commanded them to cease, tlie great logotlicte 
was scarcely able to rise and crawl away to his 
tent. After a seclusion of some days, he was 
recalled by a peremptory mandate to his scat in 
council ; and so dead were the Greeks to the sense 
of honour and shame, that it is fiom the narra- 
tive of the sufferer himself that we acquire the 
knowledge of his disgrace." The cruelty of the 
emperor was exasperated by the pangs of sick- 
ness, the approach of a premature end, and the 
suspicion of poison and magic. Tlic lives and 
fortunes, the eyes and limbs, of bis kinsmen and 
nobles, were sacrificed to each sally of passion : 
and before he died, the son of Vataces might 
desene from the people, or at least from the 
court, the appellation of tyrant. A matron of 
the family of the Palaiologi had provoked his 
anger by refusing to bestow’ her beauteous 
daughter on the vile plebeian who was recom- 
mended by his caprice. "Without regard to her 
birth or age, her body, as high as the neck, was 
enclosed in a sack with several cats, who were 
pricked with pins to irritate their fury against 
their unfortunate fellow'-captive. In his last 
houi-s the emperor testified a wish to forgive and 
l)e forgiven, a just anxiety for the fate of John 
his son and successor, who, at the age of eight 
years, was condemned to the dangers of a long 
JUmont% of John minority. His last choice intrust- 
12^9, eri the office of guardian to the 
August. sanctity of the patriarch Arseiiius, 

C A Persian caving, that Cvrus was the filher, and Damis the 
masifr, of his subiects, was ajiplied to Vaiaces and his >on. Bui 
Pachymer {I. i. c has imstaken the mild Danus fiT the cruel 

Canibyses, despot or tyrant ot hi; people. Bv tiie institutwm of e»*es. 


fenulies, eat rfaot aXXot, ^ Kot <n.y- 

rtKooTTjTo. Does he mean, by this decoration, a figurative, oi a real, 
goiden chain ? Perhaps, twUi. 


and to the courage of George jMiizalon, the 
great domestic, who was equally distinguished 
l)y the royal favour and the public hatred. 
Since their connection with the Latins, the names 
and privileges of hereditary rank had insinuated 
themselves into the Greek monarchy; and the 
noble families^ were provoked by the elevation 
of a worthless favourite, to whose influence they 
imputed the errors and calamities of the late 
reign. In the first council, after the emperor’s 
death, Muzalon, from a lofty throne, pronounced 
a laboured apology of his conduct and inten- 
tions ; his modesty was subdued by an unani- 
mous assurance of esteem and fidelity ; and his 
most inveterate enemies were the loudest to 
salute him as the guardian and saviour of the 
Romans. Eiglit days were sufficient to prepare 
the execution of the conspiracy. On the ninth, 
tlie obserjuies of the deceased monarch were 
solemnised in the cathedral of Magnesia, an 
Asiatic city, where he expired, on the banks of 
the Ilermus, and at the foot of IMount Sipylus. 
The holy rites were interrupted by a sedition 
of the guards; Muzalon, his brothers, and his 
adherent', were massacred at the foot of the 
altar ; and the absent patriarch w as associated 
with a new colleague, with INlichael Pala?ologus, 
the most illustrious, in birth and merit, of the 
Greek nobles, 

Of those who are proud of their Family and 
ancestors, the far greater part must SifJhSY*. 
be content with local or domestic 
renown; and few there are who dare trust the 
memorials of their family to the public annals of 
their country. As early as the middle of the 
eleventh century, the noble race of the Palieo- 
logi*t stands high and conspicuous in the 
Byzantine history ; it was the valiant George 
Pala?oIogus who placed the father of the Com- 
neni on the throne ; and hi' kinsmen or descend- 
ants continue, in each generation, to lead the 
armies and councils of the state. The purple was 
not dishonoured by their alliance ; and had the 
law of succession, and female succession, been 
strictly observed, the wife of Theodore Lascaris 
must have vielded to her elder sister, the mother 
of Michael Palseologus, who afterw'ards raised 
his family to the throne. In his person, the 
splendour of birth was dignified by the merit of 
the soldier and statesman : in his early youth he 
was promoted to the office of constable or com- 
mander of the French mercenaries ; the private 
expense of a day never exceeded three pieces of 
gold ; but his ambition was rapacious and pro- 
fuse ; and his gifts were doubled by the graces 
of his conversation and manners. The love of 
the soldiers and people excited the jealousy of 
the court ; and Micliael thrice escaped from the 
dangers in which he was involved by his own 
imprudence or that of his friends. I. Under the 

“ 'T' ■ ” r"'". — and D’AnTille, and onrtra- 
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reign of Justice and Vataces a dispute arose 12 
between tv\o officers, one of ^^hom accused the 
other of maintaining the hereditary riglit of the 
Palfeologi. Tiie cause was decided, according 
to the new jurisprudence of the Latins, by 
single combat : tlie defendant was overthrown ; 
but he persisted in declaring that himself alone 
was guilty ; and that he had uttered these rash 
or treasonable speeches without tlie approbation 
or knowledge of his patron. Yet a cloud of sus- 
picion hung over the innocence of the constable: 
he was still pursued by the whispers of malevo- 
lence ; and a subtle courtier, the archbisliop of 
Philadelphia, urged him to accept the judgment 
of God in the fiery proof of the ordeal. Three 
days before the trial, the patient’s aim was en- 
closed in a bag, and secured by the royal signet ; 
and it was incumbent on him to bear a red-hot 
ball of iron three times from the altar to the 
rails of the sanctuary, without artifice and with- 
out injury. Palajologus eluded the dangerous 
experiment with sense and pleasantry. “ I am 
“ a soldier,” said he, and will boldly enter the 
“ lists w’ith my accusers ; but a layman, a sinner 
“ like myself, is not endow’cd w’lth the gift of 
' ‘ miracles. Your piety, most holy prelate, may 
^ deserve the interposition of Heaven, and from 
your hands I will receive the fiery globe, the 
“pledge of my innocence.” Tlie archbishop 
started j the emperor smiled ; and the absolu- 
tion or pardon of Michael was approved by new 
rewards and new serv ices. II. In the succeed- 
ing reign, as he held the government of Nice, 
he was secretly informed, that the mind of the 
absent prince was poisoned with jealousy ; and 
that death, or blindness, would be his final re- 
ward. Instead of awaiting the return and sen- 
tence of Theodore, the constable, with some 
followers, escaped from the city and the empire; 
and though he was plundered by the Turkmans 
of the desert, he found an hospitalde refuge in 
the court of the sultan. In the ambiguous state 
of an exile, Michael reconciled the duties of gra- 
titude and loyalty: drawing his sword against 
the Tartars ; admonishing the garrisons of the 
Roman limit ; and promoting, bv liis influence, 
the restoration of peace, in w hich Ids pardon and 
recall were honourai)Iy included. 111. While 
he guarded the West against the despot of 
Epirus, Michael was again suspected and con- 
demned in the palace; and such was his loyalty 
or weakness, that he submitted to be led in 
chains above six hundred miles from Durazzo to 
Nice. The civility of the messenger alleviated 
his disgrace ; the emperor’s sickness dispelled 
his danger ; and the last breath of Theoflorc, 
which recommended his infant son, at once 
acknowledged the innocence and the power of 
PaJaJologus. 


But his innocence had been too elevation 
unworthily treated, and his ptnser t<. the thmne. 
was too strongly felt, to cur!) an aspiring subject 
in the fair field that was opened to his ambi- 
tion. In the council after the death of Theo- 
dore, he w'as tlie first to pronounce, and the first 
to violate, the oath of allegiarice to IVIuzalon; 
and so dexterous was his conduct, tliat he reaped 
the benefit, without incurring the guilt, or at 
least the reproach, of the subsequent massacre. 
In the clu»ice of a regent, he balanced the in- 
terests and passions of the candidates ; turned 
their envy and hatred from himself against each 
other, and forced every competitor to own, that, 
after his own claims, those of Paljcologus were 
best entitled to the preference. Under the title 
of Great Duke, he accepted or assumed, during 
a long minority, the active powers of govern- 
ment ; the patriarch was a venerable name; and 
tJie factious nobles were seduced, or oppressed, 
by the ascendant of his genius. The fruits of 
the economy of Vataces were deposited in a 
strong castle on the banks of the Hermus, in the 
custody of the faithful Varangians : the con- 
stable retained his command or influence over 
the foreign troops; he employed the guards to 
possess the treasure, and the treasure to corrupt 
tlie guards ; and whatsoever might be the abuse 
of the public money, bis character was above the 
suspicion of private avarice. By himself, or by 
his emissaries, he strove to persuade every rank 
of subjects, that their own prosperity would rise 
in just proportion to the establishment of his 
authority. The weight of taxes was suspended, 
the perpetual theme of popular complaint; and 
he prohibited the trials by the ordeal and judi- 
cial combat. These barbaric institutions were 
already abolished or undermined in France 
and England ; and the appeal to the sword 
offended the sense of a civilised, ^7 and the tem- 
per of an unwarlike, people. For the future 
maintenance of their wives and children, the 
veterans were grateful : tlie priest and the philo- 
sopher applauded his ardent zeal for the advance- 
ment of religion and learning; and In', vague 
promise of rewarding merit was applied by every 
candidate to In-, own hopes. Conscious of the 
influence ot tlio clergy, Michael successfully 
laboured to secure tlie suffrage of tliat powerful 
order. Their expensive journey from Nice to 
^lagnesia afforded a decent and ample pretence : 
the leading prelates were tempted by the liberal- 
ity of his nocturnal visits ; and the incorruptible 
patriarch w as flattered l)y the Iiomage of his new 
colleague, who led his mule by the liridle into 
the town, and removed to a respectful distance 
the importunity of the crowd. Without renounc- 
ing his title by royal descent, Pala?oIogus encou- 
raged a free discussion into the advantages of 


12 AcrnTOllta (c. 50 ) rentes the rimim«tanccs of thw cunons ad- 
Tt-nture, which seem to have e^capeil the nior," recent writers. 
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elective monarchy ; and his adherents a^ked, 
^vith the insolence of triumph, what patient 
^^ou!d trust his health, or wliat merchant would 
ahandnii his vessel, to the hereditary/ skill of a 
physician or a pilot i The youth of the emperor, 
and the impending dangers of a minority, re- 
^juired the support of a mature and experienced 
guardian ; of an associate raised above the envy 
of his equals, and invested with the name and 
prerogatives of royalty. For the interest of the 
prince and people, without any selfish view's for 
liimself or his family, the Great Duke consented 
to guard and instruct tiie son of Theodore ; but 
he sighed for the happy moment when he might 
restore to his finner hands the administration of 
his patrimony, and enjoy tl^e blessing" of a pri- 
vate station. lie was first invested with the title 
and prerogatives of despot, which bestowed the 
j)ur[)le ornaments, and the second ])lace in the 
Roman monarchy. It was afierwanls agreed 
that John and IMichacl should be proclaimed as 
joint emperors, and raided on the buckler, but 
that the pre-eminence should bo reserved for the 
birtliright of the funner. A mutual league of 
amity was pledged between the royal partners; 
and in case of a rupture, the subjects were bound 
by their oath of allegiance to declare themselves 
against tlie aggressor; an ambiguous name, the 
seed of discord and civil war. Pala'ologiis was 
content; but on tlic day of the coronation, and 
in the cathedral of Nice, his zealous adherents 
most vehemently urged the just priority of his 
age and merit. The unseasonable dispute w-as 
eluded by postponing to a more convenient op- 
poitunity the coronation of John Lascaris ; and 
lie walked with a slight diadem in tlie train of 
his guardian, who alone received the Imperial 
!u -hat crown from the hands of the patri- 
i’ai'ioi^-us arch. It was not w itliout extreme 
*a‘ d! ’ i rtluctance that Arsetiius abandoned 

Jan 1. ijjjj of Ills pupil ; but the Va- 
rangians brandished their battle-axes ; a •^ign of 
assent w'as extorted from the treinhllng youth ; 
and some voices were heanl, that the life of a 
child should no longer impede tlie settlement of 
the nation. A full harvest of lionours and em- 
ployments was distributed among his friends by 
tlie grateful Pala;?ologus. In his own family, he 
created a despot and two scbastocrators ; Alexi- 
us Strategopulus was decorated with the title of 
Ca,'sdr ; and that veteran commander soon repaid 
tlie obligation, by restoring Constantinople to 
the Greek emperor. 

Rero\erx of It " the sccood ycar of his 
reign, w hile lie resided in the pa- 
Ju!>- i:-!. lace and gardens of Xymphajiim,^'’ 
near Smyrna, tliat the first messenger arrived 
at the dead of night ; and the stupendous intel- 
ligence was iinparteil to Micliael, after he had 
been gently waked by the tender precaution 
of his sister Eulogia, The man was unknown 
or obscure ; he produced no letters from the 
victorious Caisar; nor could it easily be cretlited, 
after tlie defeat of Vataces and the recent failure 

n The ^ite of N’vmphrrum 5s not r’t-irlr defined in annert or 
r-v^. 'n ‘ ' • ia-.t h n.rs nf \ itates ■ A r-.; o ni, 

■ .'ll ' ■ I LTirdefi' of hi. fj'onnte <i.' .•** 



of PaljBologus himself^ that the capital "^had 
lieen surprised by a detachment of eight hun- 
dred soldiers. As an hostage, the doubtful 
author was confined, vvitli tlie assurance of 
death or an ample recompence; and the court 
was left some hours in the anxiety of hope and 
fear, till the messengers of Alexius arrived with 
the authentic intelligence, and displayed the tro- 
phies of the conquest, the sword and sceptre, the 
buskins and lionnet,-*^ of the usurper Baldwin, 
which he had dropped in his precipitate flight. 
A general assembly of the bishops, senators, 
and nobles, was immediately convened, and 
never perhaps was an event received with more 
heartfelt and universal joy. In a studied oration, 
the new sovereign of Constantinople congratu- 
lated his own and the public fortune. “ There 
“ was a time,” said he, “ a far distant time, 
<< w hen the Roman empire extended to the 
“ Hadiiatic, the Tigris, and the confines of 
^Ethiopia. After the loss of the provinces, 
our capital itself, in these last and calamitous 
days, has been wrested from our hands by the 
barbarians of the West. From the lowest 
“ ebb, the tide of prosperity has again re- 
turned in our favour; but our prosperity 
“was that of fugitives and exiles; and when 
“ vve were asked, which was the country of 
“ the Romans, we indicated with a blush the 
“ climate of the globe and the quarter of the 
“ heavens. The divine Providence has now 
“ restored to our arms the city of Constantine, 
“ the sacred scat of religion and empire ; and it 
“ will depend on our valour and conduct to 
“ render this important acquisition the pledge 
“ and omen of future victories.'* So eager was 
the impatience of the prince and Rctuncfth? 
people, that Michael made his tri- 
umphal entry into Constantinople 
only twenty days after the expulsion of the 
Latins. The golden gate vvas thrown open at 
his approach ; the devout conqueror dismounted 
from his horse ; and a miraculous image of 
Mary the Conductress was borne before him, 
that the divine Virgin in person might appear 
to conduct him to the temple of her Son, the 
cathedral of St. Sophia. But after the first 
transport of devotion and pride, he sighed at 
the dreary pro'ipect of solitude and ruin. The 
palace was defiled with smoke and dirt, and the 
gross intemperance of the Franks ; whole streets 
had been consumed by fire, or were decayed by 
the injuries of time ; the sacred and profane 
edifices were stripped of their ornaments ; and, 
as if they were conscious of their approaching 
exile, the indu>'trx' of the Latins had been con- 
fined to the work of pillage and destruction. 
Trade had expired under the pressure of anarchy 
and distress, and the numbers of inhabitants 
had decreased with the opulence of the city. 
It was the first care of the Greek monarch to 
reinstate the nobles in tlie palaces of their 
fathers ; and the bouses or the ground w hicii 
they occupied were restored to the families that 


named /> mni.i', ^r.d tl e Impenal .ceptre was diitingus»hed as usn*t 
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could exhibit a legal right of inheritance. But 
the far greater part was extinct or lost ; tlie 
vacant property had devolved to the lord ; he 
repeopled Constantinople by a liberal invitation 
to the provinces; and the brave volunteers were 
seated in the capital which had been recovered 
by their arms. The French barons and the 
principal families had retired with their em- 
peror ; but the patient and humble crowd of 
Latins was attached to the country, and indif- 
ferent to the change of masters. Instead of 
banishing the factories of the Pisans, Venetians, 
and Genoese, the prudent conqueror accepted 
their oaths of allegiance, encouraged tlieir in- 
dustry, confirmed their privileges, and allowed 
them to live under the jurisdiction of their 
proper magistrates. Of these nations, the Pi- 
sans and Venetians preserved their respective 
quarters in the city ; but the sendees and power 
of the Genoese deserved at the same time the 
gratitude and the jealousy of the Greeks. Their 
independent colony was first planted at the sea- 
port town of Heraclea in Thrace. They were 
speedily recalled, and settled in the exclusive 
possession of the suburb of Galata, an advan- 
tageous post, in which they revived the com- 
merce, and insulted the majesty, of the By- 
xantine empire.sJ 

Paiawjiopus recovery of Constantinople 

Minds and ^'35 Celebrated as the a?ra of a new 

joungera. empire; the conqueror, alone, and 

STahasi, by the right of the sword, renewed 
Dec.asj coronation in the church of St. 

Sophia; and the name and honours of John 
Lascoris, bis pupil and lawful sovereign, were 
insensibly abolished. But his claims still lived 
in the minds of the people ; and the royal youth 
must speedily attain the years of manhood and 
ambition. By fear or conscience, Palaeologus 
was restrained from dipping his hands in inno- 
cent and royal blood ; but the anxiety of an 
usurper and a parent urged him to secure his 
throne, by one of those imperfect crimes bO fa- 
miliar to the modern Greeks. The lobS of sight 
incapacitated the young prince for tlie active 
business of the world : instead of the brutal 
violence of tearing out ]n> eyes, the visual nerve 
was destroyed I)y the intense glare of a red-hot 
basin,-- and John Lascarib was removed to a 
distant castle, where he spent many years in 
privacy and oblivion. Such cool and deliberate 
guilt may seem incompatible with remorse; but 
if Michael could trust the mercy of Heaven, he 
was not inaccessible to the reproaches and ven- 
geance of mankind, which he had provoked by 
cruelty and treason. His cruelty imposed on 
a servile court the duties of ajiphuise or silence; 
but the clergy had a right to speak in the name 
of their invisible master ; and their holy legions 
were led by a prelate, w liose character was above 
the temptations of hope or fear. After a short 
abdication of his dignity, Arsenius-3 had con- 

21 Pee Pachjmet (1. ii c. 28 — .XT ), Arropolii.i (c SS ), Niceplurus 


eented to ascend the ecclesiastical throne of 
Constantinople, and to preside in the restoration 
of the church. His pious simplicity was long 
deceived by the arts of Palteologus ; and his pa- 
tience and submission might soothe the usurper, 
and protect the safety of the young prince. On 
the news of his inhuman treatment, the pa- 
triarch unsheathed the spiritual sword ; and 
superstition, on this occasion, was enlisted in 
tlie cause of humanity and justice, 

In a synod of bishops, who were mcated b> the 
stimulated by the example of his Arseninj. 
zeal, the patriarch pronounced a A.D.iiib 2 -i 26 ». 
sentence of excommunication ; though his pru- 
dence still repeated the name of Michael in 
the public prayers. The Eastern prelates had 
not adopted the dangerous maxims of ancient 
Rome ; nor did they presume to enforce their 
censures, by deposing princes, or absolving na« 
tions from their oaths of allegiance. But the 
Cliristian who had been separated from God and 
the church, became an object of horror ; and, in 
a turbulent and &natic capital, that horror 
might arm the hand of an assassin, or inflame 
a sedition of the people. Pal^ologus felt hia 
danger, confessed his guilt, and deprecated his 
judge : the act W’as irretrievable ; the prize was 
obtained ; and the most rigorous penance, which 
he solicited, w’ould have raised the sinner to the 
reputation of a saint. The unrelenting pa- 
triarch refused to announce any means of atone- 
ment or any hopes of mercy ; and condescended 
only to pronounce, that, for so great a crime, 
great indeed must be tlie satisfaction. ** Do 
“ you require,” said Michael, “ that I should 
“ abdicate the empire ? ” And at these words, 
he ofiered, or seemed to offer, the sword of 
state. Arsenins eagerly grasped this pledge of 
sovereignty: but when he perceived that the 
emperor was unwilling to purchase absolution 
at so dear a rate, he indignantly escaped to his 
cell, and left the royal sinner kneeling and 
weeping before the door.®** 

The danger and scandal of this SrhismePthe 
excommunication subsisted above 
throe years, till the popular clamour — isii. 
was assuaged by time and repentance; till the 
brethren of Arsenius condemned his inflexible 
spirit, so repugnant to the unbounded forgiveness 
of the Gospel. The emperor had artfully insinu- 
ated, tJiat, if he were still rejected at home, he 
might seek, in the Roman pontiff, a more indul- 
gent judge; but it was far more easy and effec- 
tual to find or to place that judge at the head of 
tlie Byzantine church. Arsenins was involved 
in a vague rumour of conspiracy and disaffec- 
tion; some irregular steps in his ordination and 
government were liable to censure ; a synod de- 
posed him from the episcopal office; and he was 
transported under a guard of soldiers to a small 
island of the Propontis. Before his exile, he 
sullenly requested that a strict account might be 

head w«th a strong cord till the eyes burst from their sockets. Inge* 
luoiis t\rants ' 

25 S*« the first retreat and restoration of Arsenius, in Pachymer 
(I 11 . c. 1.5 Uui. c. i, 2 .', and Nicephonis (irtiioraH { 1 . ni c 1 . ir 
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taken of the treasures of the church ; boasted, 
that his sole riches, three pieces of gold, Iiad 
been earned by transcribing the psalms ; con- 
tinued to assert the freedom of his mind; and 
denied, with his last breath, the pardon which 
was implored by the royal sinner. 2^ After some 
delay, Gregory, bishop of Adrianople, was trans- 
lated to the Byzantine throne ; but his authority 
was found insufficient to support the absolution 
of the emperor ; and Joseph, a reverend monk, 
was substituted to that important function. This 
edifying scene was represented in the presence 
of the senate and people ; at the end of six years, 
the humble petiitent was restored to the com- 
munion of the faithful ; and humanity will re- 
joice, that a milder treatment of tlie captive 
Eascaris was stipulated as a proof of his remorse. 
But the spirit of Arsenius still survived in a 
powerful faction of the monks and clergy, who 
persevered above forty-eiglit years in an obsti- 
nate schism. Their scrujdes were treated with 
tenderness and respect by INIichael an<l las son ; 
and the reconciliation of the Arsenites was the 
serious labour of the church ajul state. In the 
confidence of fanaticism, they liad proposed to 
try their cause by a miracle ; and when the two 
papers, that contained their own and the adverse 
cause, were cast into a fiery brasier, tliey ex- 
pected that tlie Catholic verity would be respected 
by the flames. Alas! the two papers were in- 
discriminately consumed, and this unforeseen 
accident produced the union of a day, and re- 
newed the quarrel of an age. 26 The final treaty 
displayed the \ictory of the Arsenites: the clergy 
abstained during forty days from all ecclesias- 
tical functions : a slight penance was imposed 
on the laity ; the body of Arsenius was deposited 
in the sanctuary ; and in the name of the de- 
parted saint, the prince and people were released 
from the sins of their fathers. 27 

The establishment of his family 
w’as the motive, or at least the i)rc- 
tence, of the crime of l^aUvologus ; 
and he was impatient to confinn the 
succession, by sharing witli Jiis eld- 
est son the honours of tlic pur}>lc. 
Andronicus, afterwards surnamed 
the Elder, was proclaimed and 
crowned emperor of tlie Romans, 
in the fifteenth year of his age ; and, from the 
first a'ra of a prolix and inglorious reign, he 
held that august title nine years as the col- 
league, and fifty as the successor, of his father. 
IVIichael himself, had he died in a private station, 
woul^Phave been thought more w'orthy of the 
empire: and the assaults of his temporal and 
spiritual enemies left him few' moments to la- 
bour for his own fame or the happiness of his 
subjects. He wTested from the Franks several 
of the noblest islands of the Archipelago, Ees- 
bos, Chios, and Rhodes ; liis brother Constantine 

25 Pachymer relates the exile of Arsenms n. c.l — 16 .J hewas 
one <jf the commis-^nes who %wted him in the desert i-land. The 
last testament of the unfor? inc patriarch la stjlJ extant ( Oupin, Btb- 
liotheque EccliSiastique, tom. x. p. '1'* >. 

P.ichymer (!• vn- c. ) relates this miraculous trial like a phi- 
losopher, and treats with similar ‘'ontemjit a pl‘<t of the .\rse,utfes. to 
hide a revelation in the coffin of s<irae old iKunt <l-vii. c. l.j ). He 


was Bent to command in Malvasia and Sparta; 
and the eastern side of the Morea, from Argos 
and Napoli to Cape Tajnarus, was repossessed 
by the Greeks. This effusion of Christian blood 
was loudly condemned by the patriarch ; and 
the in-stilent priest presumed to iuterjDose his 
fears and scruples between the anus of princes. 
But in the prosecution of these western con- 
quests, the countries beyond the Hellespont 
were left naked to the Turks; and their depre- 
dations verified the prophecy of a dying senator, 
that the recovery of Constantinople would be 
the ruin of Asia. The victories of Michael were 
achieved by his lieutenants ; liis sword rusted in 
the palace ; and, in the transactions of the em- 
peror with the popes and the king of Naples, 
his political arts were stained with cruelty and 

fraud. 28 

I. The Vatican w’as the most na- 
tural refuge oi a Latin emperor, withUie 

, » 1 1 • /» *■ 1 • Latin church. 

who had been driven irom his a. 1 x 1271 
throne; and pope Urban the Fourth — 
appeared to ]>ity the misfortunes, and % indicate 
the cause, of the fugitive Baldwin. A crusade, 
witii plenary indulgence, w'as preached by his 
command against the schismatic Greeks; he ex- 
communicated their allies and adherents; soli- 
cited Louis the Ninth in favour of his kinsman; 
and demanded a tenth of the ecclesiastical reve- 
nues of France and England for the service of 
the holy war.2s» The subtle Greek, who watched 
the rising tempest of the West, attempted to 
suspend or soothe tlie hostility of tlie pope, by 
suppliant embassies and respectful letters; but 
he insinuated that tlie establishment of peace 
must prepare the reconciliation and obeilience 
of tlie Ea'iterii church. The Roman court could 
not be deceived by so gross an artifice ; and 
Michael was admonished, that the repentance of 
tlie son should precede the forgiveness of the 
fatlior ; and tliat faith (an ambiguous word) was 
the only basis of friendsliip and alliance. After 
a long and affected delay, the apiiroach of dan- 
ger, and the importunity of Gregory the Tenth, 
compelled him to enter on a more serious ne- 
gotiation ; he alleged the example of the great 
Vataces ; and the Greek clergy, who understood 
the intentions of their prince, were not alarmed 
by the first steps of reconciliation and respect. 
But when he pressed the conclusion of the 
treaty, they strenuously declared, that the La- 
tins, though not in name, were heretics in fact, 
and that they despised those strangers as the 
vilest and most despicable jiortion of the human 
race,2u It was the task of the emperor to per- 
suade, to corrupt, to intimidate, the most popular 
ecclesia-stics, to gain tlie vote of each individual, 
and alternately to urge the arguments of (’hris- 
tian chiuity and the public wtifare. The texts 
of the fathers and the arms of the Franks were 
balanced in tlie theological and political scale ; 

2S Of the xui hooks of r.ichvmer, ftie hr-t six (.is ,he ivth and nh 
of Nuei'liorus (TreRoraM rontam the reiLTi < f M*. inel, .it th»' tmie of 
whose de.nh he ».is torb. je.irs of AHe. Instead ot hnaking, I.ke liu 
editor the P'jussin, his histors into two part-, I follow Duoange 
and who nuinh* r the xiii l«i.7ks in one senes. 

29 lh.range, Ht»t. de C. P. 1. v. c. 5.', &l-. from the Epistles of 
Urban IV'. 

Vd From their rrercart-l“ intcrronrso with the Venet an. and be* 
noese.thei brandid the r...t.ns .t* »iT~\ 4 30,1 i-.t-. I'uis.n'Lr, 

“ fact, ‘ sa.«l the learned \ i. 'u \ ■ 1. . h’j . ij-.or.sards Le- 
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and without approving the addition to the Ni- 
cenc creed, the most moderate were taught to 
confess, that the two hostile propositions of pro- 
ceeding from the Fatlicr uy the Soiit and of 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, might 
be reduced to a safe and Catholic sense.^i The 
supremacy of the pope was a doctrine more easy 
to conceive, but more painful to acknowledge ; 
yet 3Iichacl represented to his monks and pre- 
lates, that they might submit to name the Roman 
bishop as the first of the patriarchs ; and tliat 
their distance and discretion would guard the 
liberties of the Eastern church from the mis- 
chievous consequences of the right of appeal, 
ile protested that he would ««acriHtv his life and 
empire rather than yield the smallest point of 
orthodox faith or national independence ; and 
this declaration was sealed and ratified by a 
golden bull. The patriarch Joseph withdrew 
to a monastery, to resign or resume his throne, 
according to the event of the treaty ; the letters 
of union and obedience were subscribed by the 
emperor, his son Andronicus, and thirty-five 
archbishops and metropolitans, with their re- 
spective synods ; and the episcopal list was multi- 
plied by many dioceses which were annihilated 
under the yoke of the infidels. An embassy was 
composed of some trusty ministers and prelates; 
they embarked for Italy, with rich ornaments 
and rare perfumes, for the altar of St. Peter; 
and their secret orders authorised and recom- 
mended a boundless compliance, Tliey were 
received in the general council of Lyons, by 
pope Gregory the Tenth, at the head of five 
hundred bishops.S'J lie embraced with tears lus 
long-lost and repentant children ; accepted the 
oath of the ambassadors, who abjured the schism 
in the name of the two emperors ; adorned the 
prelates with the ring and mitre ; chanted in 
Greek and Latin the Nicenc creed with tlie ad- 
dition oi filioque ; and rejoiced in the union of 
the East and which had been reserved for 

his rtign. To consummate this pious work, the 
Ryzantino dejnities were speedily followed hy 
the po})e’'. nuncios ; and their in-struction dis- 
closes the policy of tlie Vatican, which could 
not be satisfied with the vain title of supremacy. 
After viewing the temj)tr of the prince and 
people, they w ere enjoined to absolve the schism- 
atic clergy, who should subscribe and swear their 
abjuration and obedience ; to establish in all tlie 
churches the use of the perfect creed ; to pre- 
pare the entrance of a cardinal legate, with the 
full powers and dignity of his office ; and to in- 
struct the emperor in the advantages which he 
migl'.t derive from tlie temporal protection of 
the Roman pontitf.^J 

H v - ,vc.ti >n But they found a countrywith- 

out a friend, a nation in which the 

A L). U, I T- • 

names ot Rome and Lnion were 
pronounced with ablionencc. Tiie patiiarch 
Joseph was indeed ^emo^vd ; Ids place was filled 

~l In ihi< c! i--. 've may pUc » r^irh^mcr I'mi-ei*', whfKe r. p'r.ns 
an 1 cindni n.irrir,ve cnp't.'. tbp >0) a» cl vuh books of his hi-torc. 
Vet the I irotk i, -i ent 'Hi the rcninr il of I cons, and st;eni> to 
that the pope- rtsnkHi m Kriroe and IiaK (J v. r. 17 2l •• 

Sse,- tfie act’ of th-- tour )! ot f yo? •• ’ii »' e v.-’r 1 '7*. llnirr. 
Hist. El rI.?'KV.tique, torn. svui. }>. ISl— Iiupin, iiithot. Ecctu. 
tom X. )i 13 's 
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by Veccus, an ecclesiastic of learning and 
moderation ; and the emperor was still urged by 
the sanie motives, to persevere in the same pro- 
fessions. But in his private language, Palxo- 
logus affected to deplore the pride, and to blame 
the innovations, of the Latins ; and while he 
debased his character by this double hypocrisy, 
he justified and punished the opposition of his 
subjects. By the joint suffrage of the new and 
the ancient Rome, a sentence of excommuni- 
cation was pronounced against the obstinate 
schismatics; the censures of the church were 
executed by the sword of iMichael ; on the 
failure of persuasion, he tried the arguments of 
prison and exile, of whipping and mutilation; 
those touch-stones, says an historian, of cowards 
and the brave. Two Greeks still reigned in 
/Etolia, Epirus, and Thessaly, with the appella- 
tion of despots; they had jielded to the sove- 
reign of Constantinople, but they rejected the 
chains of the Roman pontiff, and supported 
their refusal by successful arms. Under their 
protection, the fugitive monks and bishops as- 
sembled in hostile synods ; and retorted the 
name of lieretic with the galling addition of 
apostate : the prince of Trebizond was tempted 
to assume the forfeit title of emperor; and even 
the Latins of Negropont, Thebes, Athens, and 
tlie IMorca, forgot tlie merits of the convert, to 
join, with open or clandestine aid, the enemies 
of Palffologus. His favourite generals, of his 
own blood and family, successively deserted, or 
betrayed, the sacrilegious trust. His sister 
Eulogia, a niece, and two female cousins, con- 
spired against him ; and another niece, Mary 
queen of Bulgaria, negotiated his ruin tvith the 
sultan of Egypt; and, in the public eye, their 
treason was consecrated as the most sulilime 
virtue.34 To the pope’s nuncios, who urged 
tlie consummation of the work, Palaiologus 
exposed a naked recital of all that he had done 
and suffered for their sake. They were assured 
that the guilty sectaries, of both sexes and every 
rank, had been deprived of their honours, their 
fortunes, and their liberty ; a spreading list of 
confiscation and punishment, which in\olved 
many persons, the dearest to the emperor, or the 
best deserving of his favour. *niey were con- 
ducted to the prison, to behold four princes of 
tlie royal blood chained in the four corners, and 
shaking their fetters in an agony of grief and 
rage. Two of these captives were afterwards 
released ; the one by submission, the otlier by 
! deatli : but the obstinacy of their two com- 
panions was chastised by the loss of tlieir*tyes; 
and the Greeks, the least adverse to the union, 
deplore that cruel and inauspicious tragedy.^^ 
Peisccutors must expect the hatred of those 
whom they oppress; liut they commonly find 
seme consolation in tlie testimony of tlieir con- 
science, the applause of their party, arid, perliaps, 
the success of their undertaking. But the 

~t This frank srd authenfic confession of Sliohael's distress, is 
exhihitfil in I'.irbirous L.itin hi. Occnii', svho siens liiin^elf I’rctono- 
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hypocrisy of Michael, which was prompted only 
by political motives, must have forced him to 
hate himself, to despise his followers, and to 
esteem and envy the rebel champions by whom 
he wa'^ detested and despised, AVhile his vio- 
lence v\as abhorred at Constantinople, at Rome 
his slowness was arraigned, and his sincerity 
suspected ; till at length pope [Martin the Fourth 
excluded the Greek emperor from the pale of a 
church, into which he was striving to reduce a 
schismatic people. No sooner had the tyrant 
The union than the union was dis- 

abjured by unanimous 
consent ; the churches w'ere puri- 
fied ; the penitents were reconciled ; and liis son 
Andronicus, after weeping the sins and errors 
of his youth, most piously denied his fatlier the 
burial of a prince and a Christian. 

CharJeiof II. lo the distress of the Latins, 

tlie walls and towers of Constanti- 

noi)lo had fallen to decav: they 
A I). I ‘ 7 1 *' 

Feb. were restored and lortihed by' tl>c 

policy of [Michael, who deposited a plenteous 
store of corn and salt provisi(»iis, to sustain the 
siege which he might hourly expect from the 
resentment of the "Western powers. Of these, 
the sovereign of the two Sicilies xvas the most 
formidable neighbour j but as long as they were 
possessed by Mainfroy, the bnstartl of Frederic 
the Second, lus monarciiy was the bulwark, i 
rather than the annoyance, of the Eastern cm])ire. 
The usurjier. thougli a brave and active prince, , 
was sufficiently emphn-ed in the <lofence of his I 
throne: his pro'-cription by successive popes Iiad | 
separated Mainfroy from tljo common cause of 
the Latins; and the forces that might have 
besieged Constantinople were detained in a 
crusade against the domestic enemy of Rome, j 
The prize of her avenger, the crown of tlie two I 
Sicilic.s, was won and worn l)y tlie hrotlier of ! 
St. Louis, by Charles count of Anjou and I 
Provence, who led the chivalry of France on ' 
this holy expedition.’' The disaflection of his ; 
Christian subjects comptlled [[Mainfroy to enlist I 
a colonv of Saracens w hoin his father liad planted j 
in Apulia: and this odious succour will explain 
the defiance of the Catholic hero, who rejected 
all temis of accommodation. Bear this mes- 
‘‘ sage,” said Charles, “ to the sultan of Nocera, 
that God and the sword are umpire between 
us ; and that he sliall either send me to I 
paradise, or I will send him to the pit of hell.’' 
The armies met, and though I am ignorant of 
Mainfroy’s doom in the other world, in this he 
lost his friends, his kingdom, and his life, in the 
bloo-ly battle of Benevento. Naples and Sicily' ; 
Were immediately' peopled with a warlike raceof ! 
French nobles; and their aspiring leader em- ! 
braced the future conquest of .Vfrica, Greece, i 
and Palestine. I'he most spccii>us reasons | 
might point his first anns against the Byzantine j 
empire; and Pa!a?ologus, diffident of hi-> own ! 
strength, repeatedly appealed from the ambition j 

PirhvmPr, I.th c. 1— It 17. The tjeerh ef the ^ 

Elf^er thb.\i! c "i. is a rurions rcCf r*!, wliish j.rosfK, th r it tlie 
(rr. fk-s » ere the slji.es <-.t‘ the emperor, the einji»rer«as net Jess the 


of Charles to the humanity of St. Louis, who 
still prese^ed a just ascendant over the mind of 
his ferocious brother. For a while the attention 
of that brother was confined at home by the 
invasion of Conradin, the last heir of the Im- 
perial iiouse of Swabia ; but the hapless boy 
sunk in the unequal conflict; and his execution 
on a pa!)Hc scaffold taught tlie rivals of Charles 
to tremble for their heads as well as their 
dominions. A second respite was obtained by 
the last cru.*.ade of St. Louis to the African 
coast; and the double motive of interest and 
duty urged the king of Naples to assist, with 
his pow'ens and his presence, the holy enterprise. 
The death of St. Louis released liim from the 
importunity of a virtuous censor: the king of 
Tunis confessed himself the tributary and vassal 
of the crown of Sicily; and the . 
l)oltlest of the rrench kmghts w’ere Ureek empire, 
free to enlist under his banner 
against the Gretk empire. A treaty and a 
marriage united his interest with the house of 
Courtenay; his daughter Beatrice was promised 
to Philip, son and heir of the emperor Baldwin; 
a pension of six hundred ounces of gold was 
allowed for liis maintenance; and his generous 
father di-strihuted among his allies the kingdoms 
and provinces of tlie East, reserving only Con- 
stantinople, and one day’s journey round the city, 
for the Imperial domain. Jn this perilous 
moment Pala?ologus was the most eager to sub- 
scribe the creed, and implore the protection, of 
the Roman pontiff, who assumed, with propriety 
and weight, tlie character of an angel of peace, 
the common father of the Christians. By his 
voice, tlic sword of Charles was chained in the 
scabbard ; and die Greek ambii'-iaflors beheld 
him, in the pope's antechamber, biting his ivory 
setptre in a tran'-port of futy, anil deeply re- 
senting tlie refusal to enfranchi'.e and consecrate 
In', arms. He appears to have respected the 
di^^nte^ested mediation of Gregory the Tenth; 
but Charles w as insensibly disgusted by the pride 
and partiality of Nicholas the Third ; and his 
attachment to his kindred, the Ursini family, 
alienated the most strenuous champion from 
the service of the church. The hostile league 
against the Greeks, of Philip the Latin emperor, 
the king of the two Sicilies, and the republic of 
Venice, was ripened into execution ; and the 
election of ^Martin the Fourth, a French pope, 
gave a sanction to the cause. Of the allies 
Philip supplied his name; Marlin, a hull of 
excommunication ; the 'Wnetians, a squadron of 
forty galleys; and the formidable powers of 
Charles consisted of forty counts, ten thousand 
men at arms, a numerous body of infantry, and 
a fleet of more than three hundred sliips and 
tran*'ports. A distant day was ap{>ointed f»)r 
assembling this mighty force in the harbour of 
Brindisi ; and a previous attempt was risked v\ith 
a detachment of three hundred knights, who 
invaded Albania, and besieged tlie fortress of 

liY M’lntATj in the \ nth tnd xiutb the Hs'torian^ of fi.ily. 

Inh^Vnn.''- t.>i i -7 i. he i-.X' i*. tiu-s; i^iv.jt is, 
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Belgrade. Their defeat might amuse with a 
triumph the vanity of Constantinople ; but the 
more sagacious Michael, despairing <5f his arms, 
depended on the effects of a conspiracy ; on the 
secret workings of a rat, who gnawed the bow- 
string 3^ of the Sicilian tyrant. 

Pai«oiogus in- Among the proscribed adherents 
voft^orsiLa?!’ of house of Swabia, John of 
A.D. izsu. Procida forfeited a small island of 
that name in the Bay of Naples. His birtlj was 
noble, but his education was learned ; and in 
the poverty of exile, he was relieved by the 
practice of physic, which he had studied in the 
school of Salerno. Fortune had left him no- 
thing to lose, except life ; and to despise life is 
the first qualification of a rebel. Procida w'as 
endowed with the art of negotiation, to enforce 
his reasons, and disguise his motives ; and in 
his various transactions with nations and men, 
he could persuade each party that he laboured 
solely for their interest. The new kingdoms of 
Charles were afflicted by every species of fiscal 
and military oppression ; ■’o and the lives and 
fortunes of his Italian subjects were sacrificed to 
the greatness of their master and the licentious- 
ness of his followers. The hatred of Naples 
w^ repressed by his presence; but the looser 
government of his vicegerents excited the con- 
tempt, as well as the aversion, of the Sicilians : 
the island was roused to a sense of freedom by 
the eloquence of Procida ; and he displayed to 
every baron his private interest in the common 
cause. In the confidence of foreign aid, he 
successively visited the courts of the Greek em- 
peror, and of Peter king of Arragon,‘*t who 
possessed the maritime countries of Valentia 
and Catalonia. To the ambitious Peter a 
crown was presented, which he might justly 
claim by bis marriage with the sister of Main- 
froy, and by the dying voice of Conradin, who 
from the scaffold had cast a ring to his heir and 
avenger. Palicologus was easily persuaded to 
divert his enemy from a foreign war by a rebel- 
lion at home ; and a Greek subsidy of twenty- 
five thousand ounces of gold was most profitably 
appliejl to arm a Catalan tieet, which sailed 
under an lioly !)anncr to the specious attack of 
the Saracens of Africa. In the disguise of a 
monk or beggar, the indefatigable missit»nary of 
revolt flew from Constantinople to Rome, and 
from Sicily to Saragossa : the treaty was sealed 
with the signet of pope Nicholas himself, the 
enemy of Charles ; and his deed of gift trans- 
ferred the fiefs of St. I’eter from the iioiise of 
Anjou to that of Arragon. So widely diffused 
and so freely circulated, tlie secret was pre- 
served above two years vvitli impenetrable dis- 
cretion ; and eivch of the conspirators imbibed 
tlie maxim of Peter, wIjo declared that he would 
cut off his left hand if it were conscious of the 


•I 1 rei'oliect how minniloijsly the 
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intentions of his right. The mine was pre- 
pared with deep and dangerous artifice; but 
it may be questioned, whether the instant ex- 
plosion of Palermo w'ere the effect of accident or 
design. 

On the vigil of Easter, a proces- Thesicdiaa 
sion of the disarmed citizens visited 
a church without the w’alls ; and a March 30 . 
noble damsel w’as rudely insulted by a French 
soldier. The ravisher was instantly punished 
with death ; and if the people was at first scat- 
tered by a military force, their numbers and fury 
prevailed: the conspirators seized the oppor- 
tunity ; the flame spread over the island ; and 
eight thousand French were exterminated in a 
promiscuous massacre, which has obtained the 
name of the Sicilian Vespers. **3 From every 
city the banners of freedom and the church 
were displayed ; the revolt was inspired by the 
presence or the soul of Procida ; and Peter of 
Arragon, who sailed from the African coast to 
Palermo, was saluted as the king and saviour of 
the isle. By the rebellion of a people on whom 
he had so long trampled with impunity, Charles 
was astonished and confounded ; and in the first 
agony of grief and devotion, he was heard to 
exclaim, “ O God ! if thou hast decreed to 
‘‘ humble me, grant me at least a gentle and 
“ gradual descent from the pinnacle of great- 
“ ness !” His fleet and army, which already 
filled the sea-ports of Italy, were hastily recalled 
from the service of the Grecian war: and the 
situation of Messina exposed that town to the 
first storm of his revenge. Feeble in themselves, 
and yet hopeless of foreign succour, the citizens 
would have repented, and submitted on the 
assurance of full pardon and their ancient pri- 
vileges. But the pride of the monarch was 
already rekindled; and the most fervent en- 
treaties of the legate could extort no more than 
a promise, that he would forgive the remainder, 
after a chosen list of eight hundred rebels had 
been yielded to his discretion. The despair of 
the Messinese renewed their courage ; Peter of 
Arragon approached to their relief ; and his 

rival was driven back by the failure of provision 
and the terrors of the equinox to the Calabrian 
sliore. At the same moment, the Catalan ad- 
miral, the famous Roger de Loria, swept the 
channel with an invincible squadron; ^ ^ 

the French fleet, more numerous in Charles, 
transports than in galleys, w'as either 
burnt or destroyed ; and the same blow assured 
the independence of Sicily and the safety of the 
Greek empire. A few days before his death, 
the emperor Michael rejoiced in the fall of an 
enemy whom he hated and esteemed : and per- 
haps he might be content with the popular 
judgment, that had they not been matched with 
each other, Constantinople and Italy must 
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speedily ha\e obeyed the same master. From 
this disastrous moment, the life of Charles was 
a series of misfortunes ; his capital was insulted, 
his son was made prisoner, and he sunk into 
the grave without recovering the isle of Sicily, 
which, after a war of twenty years, was finally 
severed from the throne of Naples, and trans- 
ferred, as an independent kingdom, to a younger 
branch of the house of Arragon.'*® 

. .1 shall not, I trust, be accused 

and war of of supCFstition ; but I must remark, 
in ibe^G^^fc that, even in this world, the natural 

A 1^^1303—1307 0*“^^** events will sometimes afford 
the strong appearances of moral re- 
tribution. The 6rst Pala?ologus had saved his 
empire by involving the kingdoms of the West 
in rebellion and blood ; and from tliese seeds of 
discord uprose a generation of iron men, who 
assaulted and endangered the empire of his son. 
In modem times, our delits and taxes are the 
secret poison, which still corrodes the bosom of 
peace; but in the weak, and disordeily govern- i 
inent of tlie middle ago-^, it was agitated by the | 
present evil of the disl)aiided armies. Too idle J 
to work, too proud to beg, the mercenaries were 
accustomed to a life of rapine : they could rob 
with more dignity and effect under a banner and 
a chief; and tlie sovereign, to whom their ser- 
vice was useless, and their presence importunate, 
endeavoured to discharge the torrent on some 
neighbouring countries. After the peace of Si- 
cily, many thousands of Genoese, Catalans,^"* 
&c. who had fought, by sea and land, under the 
standard of Anjou or Arragon, were blended 
into one nation by the resemblance of tlieir man- 
ners and interest. Tlicy heard tliat the Greek 
provinces of Asia were invaded by the Turks : 
they resolved to share tlie harvest of pay and 
plunder ; and Frederic king of Sicily most 
liberally contributed the means of tlifir depart- 
ure. In a warfare of twenty years, a shij), or a 
camp, was become their country ; arms were 
their sole profession and property; valour W'as 
the only virtue which they knew; their women 
had imbibed the fearless temper of their lovers 
and husbands : it was reported, that, with a 
stroke of their broadsw'ord, the Catalans could 
cleav^e a horseman and an horse ; and the report 
itself was a powerful weapon. Roger de Flor 
was the most popular of their chiefs ; and his 
personal merit overshadowed the dignity of his 
prouder rivals of Arragon. The offspring of a 
marriage between a German gentleman of the 
court of Frederic the Second and a damsel of 


W'as faithfully accomplished by Andronicus the 
Elder, who accepted with joy and terror this 
formidable succour. A palace was allotted for 
his reception, and a niece of the emperor was 
' given in marriage to the valiant stranger, who 
j was immediately created great duke or admiral 
of Romania. After a decent repose, he trans- 
I ported his troops over the Fropontis, and boldly 
I led tliem against the Turks : in two bloovly 
[ battles thirty thousand of tlie Moslems were 
slain : he raised the siege of Pliiladelphia, and 
deserved the name of the deliverer of Asia. But 
after a short season of prosperity, the cloud of 
slavery and ruin again burst on that unhappy 
province. The inhabitants escaped (says a Greek 
historian) from the smoke into the ikmes ; and 
the hostility of the Turks was less pernicious 
than the friendsliip of the Catalans. The lives 
and fortunes which they had rescued, they con- 
sidered as tlieir own : the vvilling or reluctant 
maid was saved from the race of circumcision 
for the embraces of a Cliristian soldier : tlie ex- 
action of lines and supplies was enforced by 
licentious ra])ine and arbitrary executions ; and, 
on tlie resistance of Magnesia, the great duke 
besieged a dty of the Homan empire. These 
disorder^ he excused by tlie wrongs and passions 
of a victorious army ; nor would his own autho- 
rity or person have been safe, had he dared to 
punish his faithful followers, who were defrauded 
! of the just and covenanted price of their services. 

! The threats and complaints of Andronicus dis- 
! closed tJie nakedness of the empire. His golden 
I bull had invited no more than five liundred 
' horse and a thousand foot soldiers ; yet the 
crowds of volunteers, who migrated to the East, 
had been enlisted and fed by his snontaneous 
bounty. While his bravest allies were content 
with three byzants or pieces of gold, for tlieir 
monthly pay, an ounce, or even two ounces, of 
gold were assigned to the Catalans, whose an- 
nual pension would thus amount to near an 
hundred pounds sterffng : one of their cluefs 
liad modestly rated at three hundred tliousand 
crovvms the value of his future merits; and 
above a million had been issued from the trea- 
sury for the maintenance of these costly merce- 
naries. A cruel tax had been imposed on the 
com of the husbandman ; one third was re- 
trenched from the salaries of the public officers ; 
and the standard of the coin was so shame- 
fully debased, that of the four and twenty parts 
only five were of pure gold.'*^ At the summons 
of the emperor, Roger evacuated a province 


Brindisi, Roj^er was successively a templar, an 
apostate, a pirate, and at length the richest and 
most powerful admiral of the IVIediterranean. 
He sailed from Messina to Constantinople, with 
eighteen galleys, four great sliips, and eight 
thousand adventurers ; and his previous treaty 

45 Nicephoros Grecora* (1 c. fi.) prtmire^ the \psa«jrn of Ptoti- 
dence in thm equal balance of states ard pnnees. For the bonm«r of 
Palapoiogus, I had rather thi* balance had been obserred bj an Italian 

WritvT 
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of (»janno’’e. 

47 In this motley multirude. the r af.->!ans and '*pat'iard<. the Itrf^est 
of the soidierr, were spied, by ihw.se' v‘-s and tl,etin-« tre* 
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which no Itmgcr supplied the m.iterials of ra- 
pine • but he refused to disperse lu\ troops ; and 
while his style was respectful, his conduct was 
independent and hostile. He protested, that if 
the emperor should march against him, ho would 
advance forty paces to kiss the ground before 


rebatlt hr the emperor, and ruined br the Turks (Pachjmer, J. ri. 
c. W, 21 b 
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him, hilt hi rising from this prostrate attitude 
Itoger had a life and sword at the ser\'ice of his 
friends. The great duke of Romania coiide- 
scencUd to accept the title and ornaments of 
Ccesar; but he rejected the new pioposal of the 
government of Asia, with a sidisidy of corn and 
money, on condition that he should reduce his 
troops to the harmless number of three thousand 
men. Assassination is the last resource of cow- 
ards. The Caesar was tempted to visit the royal 
residence of Adrianople ; in the apartment, and 
before the eyes, of the empress, he was stabbed 
by the Alani guards ; and, though the deed was 
imputed to their private revenge, hi^ couiitry^- 
men, who dwelt at Constantinople in the 
security of peace, were involved in tJ»e same 
proscription liy the prince or people. The loss 
of tlieir leader intimidated the crowd ol adven- 
turers, who hoisted the sails ot flight, and were 
soon scattered round the coasts of the ISIediter- 
ranean. But a veteran band of fifteen hundred 
Catalans, or French, stood firm in the strong 
fortress of Gallipoli on the Hellespont, displayed 
the banners of Arragon, and otfered to revenge 
and justify their chief by an equal combat of ten 
or ail hundred warriors. Instead of accepting 
tliis bold defiance, the emperor Michael, the son 
and colleague of Andronicus, resolved to oppress , 
them with the weight of multitudes: every j 
nerve was strained to form an army of thirteen 
thousand horse and thirty thousand foot ; and 
the Propontis was covered with the ships of tlie 
Greeks and Genoese. In two battles by sea and 
land, these mighty forces were encountered and 
overthrown by the despair and discipline of tlie 
Catalans; the young emperor fled to the palace; 
and an insufficient guard of light horse was left 
for the protection of the open country. Victory 
renewed the hopes and numbers of the adven- 
turers : every nation was blended under the 
name and standard of the ^reat company ; and 
three thousand Turkisli proschtesdo'crtod fiom 
the Imperial service to join this military associ- 
ation. In the po>.sessiuu of Gallipoli, the Cati- 
laiis intercepted tlie trade of Constantinople and 
tlie Black Sea, while they spread tlieir devasta- 
tions on eitlier side of the Hellespont over tiie 
confines of Eurojieand Asi<i. To ]>revcnt their 
approach, the greatest pait of the Byzantine ter- 
rilorv was laid waste by the Greeks theni'.elves : 
the peasants and their cattle retired into the city; 
and inyiiad>,of sheep and oven, for w hich neither 
place nor food could be procured, were unpro- 
fitably slauLchtered on the same day. Four times 
the emperor Andronicus sued for peace, and 
four times he was inflexibly repulsed, till the 
want of [)rov isiiiiis, and tlie dise’ord of the eliiefs, 
conip.dlel tlie C-ital.ius to e\ aeii.ite the bank-, of 
the Ilellespont and tlie neighbourliood of tlie 

')') I’h.. I'.itil VI w ir I' nv -t rm \ rt-l l>> 1 ’ v S-n < r, ui the 
ri,h, xiith, V' 1 xin'h t' ..V., r 'I h. i.r a, ,ti '!,■ .i,-l~'is 
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I capital. After their separation from the Turks, 

^ the remains of the great company pursued their 
march through INIacedonia and Thessaly, to 
seek a new establishment in the heart of 
Greece. 

After some ages of oblivion, 

^ 1 , . Rerolutiom of 

OreecG was awakenea to new mis- Athens, 
fortunes by the arms of the Latins. 

In the two hundred and fifty years between the 
first and the last conquest of Constantinople, 
that venerable land was disputed by a multitude 
of petty tyrants ; without the comforts of free- 
dom and genius, her ancient cities were again 
plunged in foreign and intestine war; and, if 
servitude be preferable to anarchy, they might 
repose witli joy under the Turkish yoke. I 
shall not pursue the obscure and various dynas- 
ties, that rose and fell on the continent or in the 
isles; but our silence on the fate of Athens^ i 
W'ould argue a strange ingratitude to the first and 
purest school of liberal science and amusement. 
In the partition of the empire, the principality of 
Athens and Thebes was assigned to Otho de la 
Roche, a noble warrior of Burgundy, with the 
title of Great Duke, ^3 which the Latins under- 
stood in their own sense, and the Greeks more 
foolishly derived from tlie age of Constantine. 3* 
Otho fiillowod the standard of the marquis of 
Montferrat ; the ample state which he acquired 
by a miracle of conduct or fortune, *5 was peacc- 
aldy inherited by his son and two grandsons, till 
the family, though not the nation, was changed, 
by the marriage of an heiress into the elder 
brand) of the house of Brienne. The son of that 
marriage, Walter de Brienne, succeeded to the 
duchy of Athens ; and, with the aid of some 
Catalan mercenaries, whom he invested with 
fiefs, reduced above thirty castles of the vassal 
or neighbouring lords. But when he was in- 
formed of the approach and ambition of the 
great company, he collected a force of seven 
hundred knights, six thousand four hundred 
horse, and eiglit thousand foot, and boldly met 
tliein on the banks of the river Cephisus in 
Boeotia. The Catalans amounted to no more 
than three thousand five hundred horse, and 
four thousand foot ; but tlie deficlLMicy of num- 
bers wa-. compensated by stratagem and order. 
They formed round tlieir camp an artificial in- 
undation ; tlie duke and Ids knights advanced 
without fear or precaution on the verdant mea- 
dow; their horses plunged into the bog; and 
he was cut in pieces, with the greatest part of 
the French cavalry. His family and nation were 
expelled ; and Ids son Walter de Brienne, the 
titular duke of Athens, the tyrant of Florence, 
and tlie constable of France, lost his life in the 
field of Foltier-.. Attica and Bccotia were the 
reward-, of the victorious Catal.ans ; they mar- 

) ii'd mil*T the fir-t Ducange ob'.erves all that can be 
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rietl the widows and daughters of the slain; 
and during fourteen years, the great company 
was tJie terror of tlie Grecian states. Their fac- 
tions dio\e them to acknow ledge the so\'ereignty 
of the house of.Vrragon; and during the remain- 
der of the fourteenth century, Athens, as a 
government or an appanage, was successively 
bestowed by the kings of Sicily. After the 
French and Catalans, the third dynasty was that 
of tlie Accaioli, a family, plebeian at Ilorence, 
potent at Najiles, and sovereign in Greece. 
Athens, which tliey embellislied with new 
buildings, became the capital of a state, that 
extended over Thebes, Argos, Corintli, Delphi, 
and a part of Thessaly ; and their reign W'as 
finally determined by JMahomet the Second, 
W'ho strangled the last duke, and educated his 
sons in the discipline and religion of the 
seraglio. 

Present state Atlicns.^S though HO morc than 
ot Athens, the shadow’ of her ftunner st-lf, still 
contains about eight or ten tlioii'-antl inhal if- 
ants : of these, three fmrths ;u'e Greeks in re- 
ligion and language; and the Turks, wJio com- 
pose the remainder, have relaxed, in their inter- 
course with the citizens, somewhat of the pride 
and gravity of their national character. The 
olive-tree, the gift of ^linerva, flourislics in At- 
tica; nor has the honey of Mount Iljmettus 
lost any part of its exquisite flavour:^' but tlie 
languid trade is monopolised l»y strangers ; and 
the agriculture of a barren land is ab.mdoncd to 
the vagrant Walachians. The Athenians arc 
still distinguished by the subtlety and acutcne'.s 
of their understandings ; but these qualities, 
unless ennobled by freedom, and enli^litened by 
study, will degenerate into a low and sellKh 
cunning : and it is a proverbial saying of the 
country, “From the Jews of Tlu.^'.’alonica, 

** the Turks of Xegrojiont, an<l the Greeks 

of Athens, good Lonl deliver us!” "I'liis 
artful people has eludeel tl.*e tyranny of the 
Turki*<h bashaws, by an e\])edicnt winch alle- 
viates their servitude and aggravates their sliamc. 
About the middle of the last century, the Athe- 
nians chose for their protector the Kislar Aga, 
or cliief black eunuch of the seraglio. This 
jEthiopian slave, who possesses the sultan’s ear, 
condescends to accept the tribute of thirty thou- 
sand crowns : his lieutenant, the WavAvode, 
whom he annually confinns, may reserve for his 
own about five or six thousand more ; and such 
is the policy of the citizens, that they seldom 
fail to remove and punish an oppressive go- 
vernor. Tlieir private difierences are decided 
by the archbishop, one of the richest prelates of 
the Greek church, since he possesses a revenue 
of one thousand pounds sterling ; and I>y a tri- 
bunal of the eight {zeronti or elders, cliosen in 
the eight quarters of the city : the noble families 
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Cannot trace their pedigree above tlirce huufln d 
years ; but their })rincipai members are distin- 
guishetl by a grave dtiueanour, a fur cap, and 
the lofty appellation of archon- Uy some, who 
ilelight in the contrast, tlie modern language of 
Athens is represented as the most conupt anti 
barbaious of the seventy di. ilects of the tuigar 
Greek: this jilcture is too darkly coloured; 

but it woulil not be easy, in the country of 
Idato and Demosthenes, to find a reader, or a 
copy, of tlieir vvorks. The Atlieiiiatis AA.ilk Avith 
supine indifterenco among the gloiious ruins of 
antiquity; and such is the dehaseinent of their 
character, that they are incapable of admiring 
the genius of their predecessors. 


CHAP. LXIir. 

Civil VCor'i, avd JRuni rif thr Greek F.mj ire- — 
llciLVS of ^tudronicu^. the I'Ider o.inl Younaer, 
andjohii Palfvoloizus- — lieizem’/, lleioft, lletzih 
and Afnlicati n tf John Cafitacuu'nc. — 
bliskment if a Genoese Coknitf at Vera or Ga- 
hUa. — Their Jf'ars with the Empire and Clip 
(f Constantinople. 

The long reign of Andronicus ^ pupmeeion of 
the Elder is cjiiefly memorable by 
the tljsputes of the Greek church, 
tlie invasion of the Catalans, and the rise of 
the Ottoman poAver. He is celebrated as the 
most learned and virtuous prince of the age; 
but such virtue, and such learning, contributed 
iieidier to tlie ].»erfection of the individual, nor 
to the liappiness of society. A slave of the 
most abject sUjierstition, he was surnmnded on 
all sides by visible and invKible enemies; nor 
were the flames of liell Ic'.s dreadful to his 
fancy, than tiio'^e of a Catalan t?r Turkish war. 
Under the reign of the Pala'ologi, tlie choice 
of the patriarch was the most important busi- 
ness of tile state; the heads of the Greek church 
were ambitious and fanatic monks ; and tlieir 
vices or virtues, their learning or ignorance, 
Avere equally mischievous or contemptilile. By 
liis intemperate disapline, the patriarch Atha- 
nasius- excited the hatred of the clergy and 
people; he vA-as heard to declare, that the sinner 
should swallow the last dregs of the cup of 
penance; and the foolish talc was propagated 
of his punishing a sacrilegious nss that had 
tasteil the lettuce of a convent garden. Driven 
frtun the throne by the universal clamour, Atha- 
nasius composed, before his retreat, two papers 
of a very opposite cast. His public testament 
was in the tone of charity and resignation ; tlie 
private codicil breathed the direst anathemas 
against tlie authors of his disgrace, whom he 

r. and Wbwier (p nn inmirpctent enferu-n a 
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excluded for ever from the communion of the 
Holy Trinity, the angels, and the saints. This 
last paper he enclosed in an earthen pot, which 
was placed, by his order, on the top of one of 
the pillars in the dome of St. Sophia, in the dis- 
tant hope of discover^^ and revenge. At the 
end of four years, some youths, climbing by a 
ladder in search of pigeons’ nests, detected the 
fatal secret ; and, as Andronicus felt himself 
touched and bound by the excommunication, he 
trembled on the brink of the abyss which had 
been so treacherously dug under his feet. A 
synod of bishops was instantly convened to de- 
bate this important quesiion ; the rashness of 
these clandestine anathemas was generally con- 
demned ; but as the knot could be untied only 
by the same hand, as that hand was now de- 
prived of the crosier, it appeared that this post- 
humous decree was irrevocable by any earthly 
power. Some faint testimonies of repentance 
and pardon were extorted from the author of 
the mischief ; but the conscience of the empe- 
ror was still wounded, and he desired, with no 
less ardour than Athanasius himself, the restor- 
ation of a patriarch, by w’hom alone he could 
be healed. At the dead of night, a monk rudely 
knocked at the door of the royal bedchamber, 
announcing a revelation of plague and famine, 
of inundations and earthquakes. Andronicus 
started from his bed, and spent the niglit in 
prayer, till he felt, or thought that he felt, a 
slight motion of the earth. The emperor on 
foot led the bishops and monks to the cell of 
Athanasius, and, after a proper resistance, the 
saint, from whom this message had been sent, 
consented to absolve the prince, and govern the 
church of Constantinople. Untamed by dis- 
grace, and hardened by solitude, the shepherd 
was a^n odious to the flock, and his enemies 
contrived a singular, and, as it proved, a suc- 
cessful, mode of revenge. In the night they 
stole away the foot-stool or foot-cloth of his 
throne, wliich they ‘secretly replaced with the 
decoration of a satirical picture. The emperor 
was painted with a bridle in his mouth, and 
Athanasius leading the tractable beast to the 
feet of Christ. The authors of tJic libel were 
detected and punished ; but as their lives had 
been spared, the Christian priest in sullen indig- 
nation retired to his cell ; and tlie eyes of An- 
dronicus, which had been opened for a moment, 
were again closed by his successor. 

If this transaction be one of the most curious 
and important of a reign of fifty years, I cannot 
at least accuse the brevity of my materials, since 
I reduce into some few pages the enormous 
folios of Pachymer,3 Cantacuzene,^ and Nice- 
phorus Gregoras,'’ who have composed the pro- 
lix and languid story of the times. The name 
and situation of the emperor John Cantacuzene 
might inspire the most lively curiosity. His 
memorials of forty years extend from the revolt 
of the younger Andronicus to his own abdication 

3 Pachymer, in seren books, 377 foUo pages, describes the first 
tYentv.six years of Andronicus the Elder; and marks the date of 
bis composition by the current news or he of the day (A. D. I3US). 
CUther tuath or disgust prevented him from resuming Ae pen. 

4 After an interval of twelve years, from the conclusion of Pachr- 
nter, Cantacuzemu takes up the pen; and his hrst book fc. 1— 5&. 
p- 9—150.) relates the civil war, and the eutht last years of the eltUr 
Andronicus. The mgaiious comparison with Moses and Ctesar, la 
fancied by his French translator, the president Cousin. 

6 Ntcepbtmu Grefwras more briefly includes the entire life and 


of the empire ; and it is observed, that, like 
Moses and Caesar, he was the principal actor in 
the scenes which he describes. But in this 
eloquent work we should vainly seek the sin- 
cerity of an hero or a penitent. Retired in a 
cloister from the vices and passions of the world, 
he presents not a confession, but an apology, of 
the life of an ambitious statesman. Instead of 
unfolding the true counsels and characters of 
men, he displays the smooth and specious sur- 
face of events, highly varnished with his owm 
praises and those of his friends. Their motives 
are alw'ays pure ; their ends always legitimate ; 
they conspire and rebel without any views of 
interest ; and the violence which they inflict or 
suffer is celebrated as the spontaneous effect of 
reason and virtue. 

After the example of the first of First disputes 
the Pal;Tologi, the elder Andronicus 
associated his son Michael to the ho- 
nours of the purple, and from the a. d. 1320 . 
age of eighteen to his premature deatli, that 
prince was acknowledged, above twenty-five 
years, as the second emperor of the Greeks.® 
At the head of an army, he excited neither the 
fears of the enemy, nor the jealousy of the 
court ; his modesty and patience were never 
tempted to compute the years of his father; 
nor was that father compelled to repent of his 
liberality either by the virtues or vices of his 
son. The son of Michael was named Andro- 
nicus from his grandfather, to whose early fa- 
vour he was introduced by that nominal resem- 
blance. The blossoms of wit and beauty in- 
creased tlie fondness of the elder Andronicus; 
and, with the common vanity of age, he ex- 
pected to realise in the second the hope which 
had been disappointed in the first, generation. 
The boy was educated in the palace as an heir 
and a favourite ; and in the oaths and accla- 
mations of the people, the angust triad was 
formed by the names of the father, the son, and 
the grandson. But the younger Andronicus was 
speedily corrupted by his infant greatness, while 
he beheld with puerile impatience the double 
obstacle that hung, and might long hang, over 
his rLing ambition. It was not to acquire fame, 
or to diffuse happiness, that he so eagerly as- 
pired • wealth and impunity were in his eyes 
the most precious attributes of a monarch; and 
his first indiscreet demand was the sovereignty 
of some rich and fertile island, \vhere he might 
lead a life of independence and pleasure. The 
emperor was offended by the loud and frequent 
imtemperance which disturbed his capital : the 
sums which his parsimony denied were supplied 
by the Genoese usurers of Pera ; and the op- 
pressive debt, which consolidated the interest of 
a faction, could be discharged only by a revo- 
lution. A beautiful female, a matron in rank, a 
prostitute in manners, had instructed the younger 
Andronicus in the rudiments oflove; but he had 
reason to suspect the nocturnal visits of a rival ; 
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and a stranger passing tliroiigh the street was 
pierced by the arrows of* lus guards, who were 
placed in ambush at her door. That stranger 
was his brother, prince Manuel, who languished 
and died of his wound ; and the emperor 3Ii- 
chael, tfieir common fatlier, whose health was 
in a declining state, expired on the eighth day, 
lamenting the loss of both his children.? How- 
ever guiltless in his intention, the younger An- 
dronicus might impute a brother’s and a father’s 
death to the consequence of his own vices ; and 
deep was the sigh of thinking and feeling men, 
when they perceived, instead of sorrow and re- 
pentance, his ill-dissembled joy on the removal 
of tw’o odious competitors. By these melan- 
choly events, and the increase of his disorders, 
the mind of the elder emperor was gradually 
alienated ; and, after many fruitless reproofs, he 
transferred on another grandson 8 his hopes and 
affection. The change was announced by the 
new oath of allegiance to the reigning sovereign, 
and the perso7i whom he should appoint for his 
successor; and the acknowledged heir, after a 
repetition of insults and complaints, was ex- 
posed to the indignity of a public trial. Before 
the sentence, which would probably have con- 
demned him to a dungeon or a cell, the emperor 
was informed that the palace courts were filled 
with the armed followers of his grandson ; the 
judgment was softened to a treaty of recon- 
ciliation ; and the triumphant escape of the 
prince encouraged the ardour of the younger 
faction. 

„ Yet the capital, the clergy, and 

wars between the senate, adhered to the person, 
or at least to the government, of the 

Apniw— ’ emperor; and it was only in 

A. D ivzs, the provinces, by flight, and revolt, 

^ ' and foreign succour, that the male- 
contents could hope to vindicate their cause and 
subvert his throne. The soul of the enterprise 
was the great domestic John Cantacuzene : the 
sally from Constantinople is the first date of his 
actions and memorials; and if his own pen be 
most descriptive of his patriotism, an unfriendly 
historian has not refused to celebrate the ze^ 
and ability which he displayed in the service of 
the young emperor. That prince escaped from 
the capital under the pretence of hunting ; 
erected his standard at Adrianople ; and, in a 
few days, assembled fifty thousand horse and 
foot, whom neither honour nor duty could have 
armed against the barbarians. Such a force 
might have saved or commanded the empire; 
but their counsels were discordant, their motions 
were slow and doubtful, and their progress was 
checked by intrigue and negotiation. The quar- 
rel of the two Andronici was protracted, and 
suspended, and renew'ed, during a ruinous pe- 
riod of seven years. In the first treaty, the 
relics of the Greek empire were divided: Con- 
stantinople, Thessalonica, and the islands, were 
left to the elder, while the younger acquired the 

7 We are indebted to Xicephorus fJr^ias 0. viii. c. 1.) fiir tfie 
knowledge of this tra^nc adventure, while Cantacuzene more dis* i 
cieetly conrea's the sues of Andronicus the Younger, of which he j 

• *. • • , , > H I e ; 

t-i- e } 

9 See Nicephoros Gregoras, 1. rni. c- 6. The founs^ Asofoiucus j 


sovereignty of the greatest part of Thrace, fiora 
Philippi to the Byzantine limit. By 
the second treaty, he stipulated the thejounger 
pajinent of his troops, his immediate 
coronation, and an adequate share 
of the power and revenue of the state. The 
third civil war was tenninated by the surprise of 
Constantinople, the final retreat of the old em- 
peror, and the sole reign of his victorioiis grand- 
son. The reasons of this delay may be found 
in the characters of the men and of the times, 
Wiien the heir of tlie monarchy first pleaded 
his wrongs and his apprehensions, he was Iieard 
with pity and applause ; and his adherents re- 
peated on all sides the inconsistent promise, that 
he would increase the pay of the soldiers and 
alleviate the burdens of the people. The 
grievances of forty years were mingled in his 
revolt; and the rising generation was fatigued 
by the endless prospect of a reign, whose fa- 
vourites and maxims were of other times. The 
youth of Andronicus had been without spirit, 
his age was without reverence : his taxes pro- 
duced an annual revenue of five hundred thou- 
sand pounds; yet the richest of the sovereigns 
of Christendom was incapable of maintaining 
thi^e thousand horse and twenty galleys, to 
resist the destructive progress of the Turks.''^ 
How different,” said the younger Andronicus, 
“ is my situation from that of the son of Piiilip 1 
“ Alexander might complain, that his father 
** would leave him nothing to conquer : alas I 
my grandsire will leave me nothing to lose.’* 
But the Greeks were soon admonished, that the 
public disorders could not be healed by a civil 
war; and that their young favourite was not 
destined to be the saviour of a falling empire. 
On the first repulse, his party was broken by lus 
own levity, their inte-^tino di-scord, and the in- 
trigues of the ancient court, which tempted each 
malecontent to desert or betray the cause of 
rebellion. Andronicus the Younger was touched 
W'ith remorse, or fatigued with business, or de- 
ceived by negotiation ; pleasure rather than 
power was his aim ; and the licence of main- 
taining a thousand hounds, a thousand hawks, 
and a thousand huntsmen, was sufficient to sully 
his fame and disarm his ambition. 

Let us now surv'ey the cata- The eider An- 
strophe of this busy plot, and the 
final situation of the principal ac- 
tors. The age of Andronicus was m*' ‘ii- 
consumed in civil discord; and, amidst the events 
of w’ar and treaty, his power and reputation con- 
tinually decayed, till the fatal night in which 
the gates of the city and ])alace w ere opened, 
without resistance, to his grandson. His prin- 
cipal commander scorned tlie repeated warnings 
of danger ; and retiring to rest in the vain 
security of ignorance, abandoned the feeble 
monarch, with some priests and pages, to the 
terrors of a sleepless night. Tbese terrors were 
quickly realised by the hostile shouts, w hich pro- 

<rompUincd, that 5n four rears and four months a of 3VO/VW) by. 

vra.-. due to him for the exj>en«ei of ho bou-sehold .< anta. 
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claimed the titles and victory of Andronicus the 
Younger; and the aged emperor, falling pros- 
trate before an image of the Virgin, despatched 
a suppliant message to resign the sceptre, and 
to obtain his life at the hands of the conqueror. 
The answer of his grandson was decent and 
pious ; at the prayer of his friends, the younger 
Andronicus assumed the sole administration ; 
but the elder still enjoyed the name and pre- 
eminence of the first emperor, the use of the 
great palace, and a pension of twenty-four thou- 
sand pieces of gold, one half of which was 
assigned on the royal treasury, and the other on 
the fishery of Constantinople. But his im- 
potence was soon exposed to contempt and ob- 
livion ; the vast silence of the palace was dis- 
turbed only by the cattle and poultry of the 
neighbourhood, which roved with impunity 
through the solitarj’ courts ; and a reduced al- 
lowance of ten thousand pieces of gold‘s was 
all that he could ask, and more than he could 
hope. His calamities were embittered by the 
gradual extinction of sight : his confinement 
was rendered each day more rigorous ; and 
during the absence and sickness of his grand- 
son, his inhuman keepers, by the threats of 
instant death, compelled him to exchange the 
purple for the monastic habit and profession. 
The monk Antony had reneunced the pomp of 
the world : yet he had occasion for a coarse fur 
in the winter season, and as wine was forbidden 
by his confessor, and water by his physician, the 
sherbet of Egypt was his common drink. It 
was not without difficulty that the late emperor 
could procure three or four pieces to satisfy 
these simple wants ; and if he bestowed the gold 
to relieve the more painful distress of a friend, 
the sacrifice is of some weight in the scale of 
His death religion. Four years 

A. D. 1.132, after his abdication, Andronicus or 

Fefa.x3. Antony expired in a cell, in the se- 
venty-fourth year of his age : and the last strain 
of adulation could only promise a more splendid 
crouii of glory in heaven than he had enjoyed 
upon eartli. i- 

Reiun of An- of tllC VOUnger, 

rironi. the more gloriou^ or fortunate than that 
A D UiS, ot the elder, Andromcus.n He 
A 'll 1-01, gathered the fruiNof ambition; but 

June 1 j. transient and bitter . 

in the supreme station he lo-.t the remains of 

111 hive pr.deiTOurefl J/HOjucre^ of rant-ru^ene 
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the old enificror- 
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the retreat, of 
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1.3 I'he 'ole reijn of AndronioH the Wunaer i> tlcsmhed byCanta- 
co/ene J. u c. 1 — Ih p 1 *1— "oJ.', and Aiccphorua Ore'oii, (1. ix. 
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I \ Agne., or freno, wa.. the dauchter of duke Ifenrv the W.m !er- 
ful, the chief of the h.^u^e of Briii.-wi. k, and the f.^mh m cie.mit 
from the famous ffenrv the Lion, iluke of Sasor^ a^d U.tiana, and 
conqueror of the Mavi on the Haiti.: fkr brother Henr> nas 

sum.amed the Gretk, ff'.rn his t*o j.>um»".'s into the Kist but thi-se 
i.iumeys were '.ub4fquent to his si-terS imrr'atfe , and I am isnuraut 
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p 12fi-l"7 1. 
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his early popularity, and the defects of his cha- 
racter became still more conspicuous to the 
w'orld. The public reproach urged him to 
march in person against the I’urks ; nor did his 
courage fail in the hour of trial, but a defeat 
and a wound were the only trophies of his ex- 
pedition in Asia, which confirmed the establish- 
ment of the Ottoman monarchy. The abuses 
of the civil government attained their full ma- 
tuiity and perfection : his neglect of forms, and 
tfie confusion of national dresses, are deplored 
by the Greeks as the fatal symptoms of the 
decay of the empire. Andronicus was old be- 
fore his time : the intemperance of youth had 
accelerated the infirmities of age ; and after 
being rescued from a dangerous malady by na- 
ture, or physic, or the Virgin, he was snatched 
away before he had accomplished his forty-fifth 
year. He was twice married ; and 
as the progress of the Latins in anns 
and arts had softened the prejudices of the By- 
zantine court, his two wives were chosen in tlie 
princely houses of Germany and Italy. The 
first, Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, was 
daughter of the duke of Brunswick. Her 
fatherly was a petty lord in the poor and 
savage regions of the north of Germany ; yet 
he derived some revenue from his silver mines j 
and his family is celebrated by the Greeks as 
the most ancient and noble of the Teutonic 
name. *8 After the death of this childish prin- 
cess, Andronicus sought in marriage Jane, the 
sister of the count of Savoy, and his suit was 
preferred to that of the French king.^u The 
count respected in his sister the superior ma- 
jesty of a Roman empress ; her retinue was 
composed of knigiits and ladies ; she was rege- 
nerated and crowned in St. Sophia, under the 
more orthodox appellation of Anne ; and, at 
the nuptial feast, tlie Greeks and Italians vied 
with each other in the martial exercises of lilts 
and tournaments. 

The empress Anne of Savoy sur- 
vived her husband ; their son, John ra^.iif.,^?. 
Palfeologus, was left an orphan and juneiv— 
an emperor, in the ninth year of his 
age ; and his weakness was protected by the first 
ami mo>t deserving of the Greeks. The long 
and cordial fiiendship of his father p.^tuneof 
for John Caiitacuzene is alike ho- Jnhncan- 
nourable to the prince and the sub- 

I'> The rn\il author of the Memoir? of Brand*-nt ur^h wil! t..-ach 
u-, how m a ir.vch iittr iitnod. the n.Tth ot (itrm.im de- 

till, epithets cit p.i'.r and btrliarous (K^isai ?ur lea .Vtiruri, 
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(Ri.iiiu>.p 1-.I. ) 

1. Ihe 1 -,-ertion of Tarim?, that Germany was de'litute of the pre- 
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ati.m (tiermania, c. .j Ann.al. -xi. AcrnriJinij to Spener (Hi t- 
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employ the tv for the <5, and the m-t Iot the and the whole will read 
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I'-t Anne, or Jane, was on-, ot the f.inr dauffhters of Arned^ the 
Great, M a second marnpaje, and half M'ter of his surce.-sor lidward 
(•punt of Savoy (Anderjons Tables, p tM). ^ee Cantacuzene (hi* 
c Ifi— 42.'. ^ 

20 That kin{j, if the fact be true, Tnii«t have been Charles the Fur, 
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ject. It had been ft)rmed amicKt the pleasures of 
their youtJi ; their families were almost equally 
noble; 21 and the recent lustre of tlie purjdc 
was ani])ly compensated by tlie energy of a 
})rivate education. We liave seen that tlie young 
empeior nas sa\ed by Cantacuzene from the 
power of his grandfather ; and, after six years 
of civil war, the same favourite brought him 
hack in triumph to the palace of Constantinople. 
Under the reign of Andronicus the Younger, 
the great domestic ruled the emperor and the 
empire ; and it was by liis valour and conduct 
that the isle of Lesbos and the principality of 
^tolia were restored to their ancient allegiance. 
His enemies confess, that, among the public 
robbers, Cantacuzene alone was moderate and 
abstemious; and tlie free and voluntaiy account 
which he produces of his own wealth may 
sustain the presumption that it was devolved by 
inheritance, and not accumulated by rapine. 
He does not indeed specify the value of Jus 
money, plate, and jewels; vet, after a voluntaiy 
gift of two hundred vases of silver, after mucli 
had been secreted by Ids friends and plundered 
by his foes, his forfeit treasures were sufficient 
for the equipment of a fleet of seventy galleys. 
He does not measure the size and number of Iiis | 
estates; but liis granaries were heaped with an 
incredible store of wheat and bailey; and the 
labour of a thousand yoke of oxen might cul- 
tivate, according to tlie practice of antiquity, 
about sixty-two thousand five liundrcd acres of 
arable land.^ Plis pastures were stocked w-itli 
two thousand five hundred brood mares, two 
hundred camels, three hundred mules, five hun- 
dred asses, five thousand horned cattle, Arty 
thousand hogs, and seventy thousand sheep; 24 
a precious record of rural opulence, in the last 
period of the empire, and in a land, most pro- 
bably in Thrace, so repeatedly wasted by foreign 
and domestic hostility. The favour of Canta- 
cuzene was above his fortune. In the nionient> 
of familiarity, in the hour of sickness, tlie em- 
peror was desirous to level the distance between 
them, and pressed his friend to accept the ilia- 
^ j dem and purple. The virtue of tlie 
recem'of great domestic, which is attested by 
tlie empire, resisted the dangerous 

proposal ; but the last testament of Andronicus 
the Younger named him the guardian of his 
son, and the regent of the empire. 

Had the regent found a suit- 
able return of obedience and gra- 
A n. ijii, perhaps he would have acted 

with pure and zealous fidelity in the service 
of bis pupil. 2’ A guard of five huntlred sol- 
diers Wrttche<l over In’s person and the palace : 
the funeral of tlie late emperor was decentJv 
perfonned ; the capital was silent and subiids- 

-1 The nolle mcc of the Tintanizeni (ilIn^friouN frem the x 'h 
reiiuiry in the Rvz.mtine xnn.iN) wa» drawn from the if 

hriTue, the herof. of iln.-e n'Oi.imes whi.h, tn the x .ith <*»’*ur5 
were trdiis'atfil and rtad hy the (ircek, (Duc.ingf, h’am. Ilvz.u.t. 
p Z-.s.l. 

2 "' '■ee Cantaenzene il- ill <' '-i .lO >. 

‘il -a-Fema, -n (>aiii, or I .I’utoili.i, ui Ifjr or Sp^in. ajji .r fwo 

o\to, ttto dri'er'. nod -ix lahouref'. tor two h'lnd.ixl lu.; r» 

iii-'i Kneli^h airtsi oi 'rai'ie i.u’d, a”d three nn re ir^n n u-t le 
glided if there he much underwo^ (t'..lunie[la ue K«* Ku'iic , 1 it. 
c IV p. til Milt. Oi-sner). 

In thi> enumeratiiin .1 in r. Vd j, the Fn rich irardati.*” of }' e 
president roiL'-.n i.. biotttxl witlv three pa.jvaUw at.. I es-< nt..,i ,n.r— 

1 He omits the liMwi y.jke of w.rkm.f rx.-n i. H* n t- r;-t. t _2 
^fi Ta«i.crwn hj the JlUUllier t>f tsftttJl Lui ilitd ’ H*. 


sive; and five hundred letters, which Canta- 
cuzene despatched in the first month, informed 
the jtrovinces of their loss and their duty. The 
prosjiect of a tranquil minority was blasted by 
the "rent duke or admiral Ajiocau- 

^ ^ , br Apocaucus ; 

CUb ; and to exaggerate /us peiruiy, 

the Inqierial historian is pleased to magnify his 
own impiudence', in raising him to that office 
against the advice of his more sagacious sove- 
reig^. Hold and subtle, rajiacious ami profuse, 
the avarice ami ambition of Apocaucus w’ere by 
turns subservient to each other; and his talents 
were applied to the ruin of his country. His 
arrogance was heightened by the commaml of a 
naval fiircc and an impregnable castle, and under 
tlie mask of oaths and flattery he secretly con- 
snired ajrainst his benefactor. Tlie 
feinah* court of the empress vvas pre^sAnne 
bribed and directed; he encouraged 
Anne of Savoy to asteit, hy tlie law of nature, 
the tutelage of her son; the love of power was 
disguised bv the anxietv of maternal tenderness; 
and the foiuuler of the Palieologi had instructed 
his posterity to dread tl’C example of a peiHdious 
guardian. The patriarch Jolm of. . 

Apri was a proud and feeble old > * 
man, encompassed by numerous and hungry 
kindred. He produced an obsolete epistle of 
Andronicus, which bequeathed the prince and 
people to his pious care: the fate of his prede- 
cessor Arsenius prompted Jiim to prevent, ratlier 
than punivh, the crimes of an usurper ; and 
Apocaucus smiled at the success of his own 
flatterx', when he beheld the Byzantine priest 
assuming the state and temporal claims of the 
Roman pontiff . -ij Between tliree persons so 
different in tlieir situation and character, a pri- 
vate league was concluded adiadow i if authority 
was restored to the senate ; and the pcop-Ie was 
tvmpted by the name of fiecdom. By this 
powerful confederacy, the great domestic vvas 
assaulted at first with clandobtine, at lengtJi with 
open, arms. Hi-< prerogatives were disputed ; 
his opi!iion«i slighted; his friends persecuted; 
and his safety was threatened both in the camp 
and city. In his absence on the public service, 
fie was accused of treason; proscribed as an 
enemy of the church and state ; and delivered, 
with all his adherents, to the sword of justice, 
the vengeance of the people, and the power of 
the devil : his fortunes were confiscated ; his aged 
mother was cast into pri'.on; all his past services 
were buried in oblivion; and he was driven by 
injustice to perpetrate the crime of which lie was 
accuse<i.27 From the review of his preceding 
conduct, Cantacuzene api>ears to have fieea 
ifuiltless of any treasonable designs . and the 
4 »nly suspicion tif his inruicence must arise fiom 
the vehemence of his protestations, and the sub- 
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lime purity wliicli he asicrihcs to his own virtue. 
Wliile tlie eiiipreb:^ and tlie patriarch still afrectotl 
the appearances of harmony, he repeatedly soli- 
cited the permission of retiring to a private, and 
even a monastic, life. After lie hud been de- 
clared a public enemy, it was lus fervent wish to 
throw himself at the feet of the young emperor, 
and to receive without a murmur the stroke of 
the executioner : it was not without reluctance 
that he listened to the voice of reason, which in- 
culcated the sacred duty of saving his family 
and friends, and proved that he could only save 
them by drawing the sword and assuming the 
Imperil title. 

^ In the strong city of Demotica, 

assumes, the his peculiar domain, the emperor 
John Cantacuzenus was invested 
Oct. purple buskins; his right 
log was clothed by his noble kinsmen, tlie left 
by the Latin chiefs, on whom he conferred the 
order of knighthood. But even in this act of 
revolt, he was still studious of loyalty ; and the 
titles of John PuUecIogus and Anne of Savoy 
were proclaimed before his own name and that 
of his wife Irene. Such vain ceremony is a 
thin disguise of rebellion, nor are there perhaps 
personal wrongs tliat can authorise a subject 
to t^e arms against his sovereign : but tiic want 
of preparation and success may confirm the as- 
surance of the usurper, tliat this decisive step 
was the effect of necessity rather than of clioice. 
Constantinople adhered to the young emperor: 
the king of Bulgaria was invited to the relief of 
Adrianople : the principal cities of Thrace and 
Macedonia, after some hesitation, renounced 
their obedience to the great domestic ; and the 
leaders of the troops and the provinces were in- 
duced, by their private interest, to prefer the 
loose dominion of a woman and a priest. The 
army of Cantacuiene, in sixteen divisions, was 
stationed on the banks of the Melas to tempt or 
intimidate the capital : it was dispersed by trea- 
chery or feai ; and the otiicei's. more especially 
the mercenary Latiu'i, actepted t!»e bribes, and 
embraced the service, of the Byzantine court. 
z\fterthib loss, the rtliel emperor , he fluctuated 
between the two characters) took the road of 
Thessalonica with a ciiosen rcijinant ; but he 
faileil in his enterprise on that important ploce; 
and he was closely [jursunl by the great tliike, 
his enemy Apoc.iucus, at the h<.;.(! of a siipeiior 
power by sea and land. Driven fjom tlie coa'.t, 
in his march, or ratheM ili. Jit, inrt> the moiinbun-. 
of S*?rvid, Cantacuzeiie as .euibled ids troop,, to 
scrutinise those who were worthy and willing to 
accompany his broken fortiin»_s. A base ina- 
jtirity bowed and retired ; and liis trusty band 
was diminished to two thousand, and at last to 
five hundred volunteers. The n-'il or despot 
of the Servians, received him with irenerons fios- 


libcrty of a Roman emperor. Tlie most tempt- 
ing otfers could not persuide the cral to violate 
his trust; hut he soon inclined to the stronger 
side ; and his friend was di.smi ^sed without injury 
to a new vicissitude of hopes and perils. Near 
six y^-ars the flame of discord burnt 
With various success and unabated a. n i3u 
rage: the cities w'ere distracted by — 
the faction of the nobles and the plebeians; 
the Cai.tatuzeni and Pal$ologi ; and the Bul- 
garians, the Servians, and the Turks, w'ere in- 
voked on both sides as the instruments of private 
ambition and the common ruin. The regent 
deplortd the calamities, of which he was the 
author and victim : and his own experience 
miglit dictate a just and lively remark on the 
different nature of foreign and civil war. “ The 
former,” said he, “ is the external warmth of 
“ summer, always tolerable, and often bene- 
“ ficial ; the latter is tlie deadly heat of a fever, 
“ which consumes without a remedy the vitals 
“ of the constitution.” 

The introfluction of baibarians vi-toryof 
and savages into the contests of ci- CanuL.u,.er«f. 
vilised nations is a measure pregnant with shame 
and mischief, which the interest of the moment 
may compel, but which is reprobated by the best 
principles of humanity and reason. It is the 
practice of both sides to accuse their enemies of 
tlie guilt of the first alliances ; and tlio&e who 
fail in their negotiations are loudest in their 
censure of the example which they envy, and 
would gladly imitate. The Turks of Asia were 
less barbarous, perhaps, than the shepherds of 
Bulgaria and &ivia; but their religion ren- 
dered them the implacable foes of Rome and 
Ch^i^tianity. To acquire the friendship of their 
emirs, the two factions vied with each otlier in 
baseness and profusion : the dexterity of Canta- 
cuzenc obbiined the preference ; but the succour 
and victory were dearly purcluLsed by the mar- 
riage of his daughter with an infidel, the capti- 
vity of many thousand Christians, and the 
jMissage of the Ottomans ir.to Europe, the i.ist 
and fatal stroke in tlie fall of tlie Roman empire. 
The inclining scale wus decided in his favour by 
the death ot .Vpocaucus, the just, though singu- 
lar, retribution of his crimes. A crowd of nobles 
or piebt ians, w h ':n he fcaied or hated, had been 
seized by his onlet's in the capital and the pio- 
vi.ices; and the old palace of Constantine was 
as-.i^aed lor the place of their confinement. 
.S-ime alterations in raising the walls, and nar- 
; rowing llu* cells, had been ingeniously contrived 
I to prevent their escape, and aggravate their 
; miacry ; ami the work was incessantly pressed 
j by the daily visits of the tyrant. His guards 
j watclieil at the gate, and he stood in tlie inner 
court, to overlook tlie architects, without fear or 


pitality ; but the ally was insensil;ly degraded to 
a suppliant, an hostage, a captive; and, in this 
miserable dependence, he waited at the door of 
the barbarian, who could disporic of the life and 

48 The princes of Servta ( Duennee, F nnl H Ac. c 2, S, 

4 9.) were styic^i D«',i>oia mtiretlc, ind m thiir native I'liom 
(Ducwgc, Gloss. (fr»c. p 7 M }. I'h.-U title, the eqmral* nt of 
appetn > i •• " . '^ren borrowed 

^ tne I! .• .>i> < . « • • I . -> • . Turk<. ( I,eun. 

el»n I I I . I , m „ te oi F.tduthah 

:'h : t< i;.- vu. ...■ &emer x» the 


suspicion, he was assaulted .uid laid breathless 
j on the ground, by two resolute prisoners of the 
I Palfcologian race,‘^'> who were armed with sticks 
j and animated by despair. On the rumour of 
j revenge and liberty, the captive multitude broke 

' am' ition of the French at Constantmople (ATertissement a I’Histtire 
de Timur Bee. p 59.:. 
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tlieir fetters, fnrtifiotl their prison, and exposed 
from tlie battlements the tyi'arit'.s heafl, pre->um- 
ing on the fa>our of tlie peojile and the clemency 
of the empress. Anne of Savoy might rejoice 
in the fall of an haughty and ambitious minister, 
but ^vhile sshe delayed to resohe or to act, tiie 
populace, more especially the maiiners, were 
excited by the widow of the great duke to a 
sedition, an assault, and a massacre. The pri- 
soners (of w'honi the far greater part W'ere guilt- 
less or ingloridus of the deed) escaped to a 
neighbouring church; tliey were slaughtered at 
the foot of the altar j and in his death the mon- 
ster was not less bloody and venomous than in 
his life. Yet his talents alone upheld tJje cause 
of the young emperor ; and his suiviving asso- 
ciates, suspicious of each other, abandoned the 
conduct of the war, and rejected the fairest 
terms of accommodation. In the beginning of 
the dispute, the empress Lit and complained, 
that she was deceived by the ciiLinies of Canta- 
cuzene : the patriarch was emplojed to preacli 
against the forgiveness of injuries ; and her pro- 
mise of immoital hatred was sealed by an oath, 
under the penalty of excoinmunication.^i But 
Anne soon learned to hate without a teacher: 
she beheld the misfortunes of the empire with 
the indifference of a stranger : her jealousy was 
exasperated by the competition of a rival em- 
press; and on the lirst &\inj)toras of a more 
yielding temper, she threatened the patriarch 
to convene a synod, and degrailc him from ins 
office. Their incapacity and discord would have 
afforded the most decisive advantage ; but the 
civil war was protracted by the weakness of | 
both parties; and the moderation of Cantacu- | 
zene has not escaped the reproach of timidity i 
and indolence. Ho successively recovered the I 
provinces and cities ; and the realm of his pupil j 
was measured by tlie walls of Constantinople; i 
but the metropolis alone c<)uiiterbalanced the 
rest of the empire; ncr couhl lie attempt that 
important conejuest till he laiil secured in his 
favour the public voice and a piivatc coire^poml- 
Here-enttrs cuce. An Italian, of tlie name of 
Faccio]ati,3-2 had succeeded to the 
January s. office of great duke: the ships, the 
guards, and the' golden gate, were subject to his 
command; but Iiis humble ambition was bribed 
to become the instrument of treachery ; and the 
revolution was accomplished witliout danger or 
bloodshed. Destitute of the powers of resist- 
ance, or the hope of relief, tlie inflexible Anne 
would have still defended the ]>alace, and liave 
smiled to behold the cai)it;il in flames rather j 
than in the possession of a rival. She yie'ldeil to . 
the prayers of her friends and enciii:e*s; and | 
the treaty was dictate'll by tiio conijueior, who . 
professetl a loyal and zealous attachment to the j 
son of his benefactor. T'he nuirri.igc of his ! 
daiigliter with John l\iln?ulogus was at length j 
consummated: the herediuiy right of the pupil | 

'1 rantirnzpne tli« 51 in- rt h, .ipj tlie tl.e ' 

n. other of his so\en;jL'n J. m "'..V}). .insi >■,«• iTr»itris 

a i>art < u!ar auino-sm li in, U. xv. 5.). Ir in true, Uiat ^ 

H ey (l.i not -iJeak exactly .,t ttie tni.e. 

32 The traitor and tre-w^n are revi ilcil hj f.rej: ns M x*. ’ 


34 Fium bii return to Cvoatontinople, Cahtacui^e coQUcue» hu 




was acknowledged ; but the ?ole administration 
during ten years was vested in tlie guardian. 
Two emperors and tliree empresses were seated 
on the Byzantine throne ; and a general amnesty 
quieted the apprehensions, anil conflrmcd the 
property, of the most guilty subjects. 'I'lie fes- 
tival of the coronation and nuptials was ctle- 
brateil w ith the ajipearances of concord and 
maguificcncG, and botli were equally fallacious.^ 
During the late troubles, the treasures of the 
state, and even the furniture of tlie palace, had 
been alienated or embezzled : the royal banquet 
was served in pew ter or earthenware ; and such 
was the proud poverty of the times, that the ab- 
sence of gold and jewels w'as supplie*! by the 
paltry artifices of glass and gilt leather. 33 
I hasten to conclude the personal 

,• T t r-, ,.4 Reifito of John 

history of John Cantacuzene. ^ tie cuntaco^ene. 
triumphed and reigned ; but his ’ 

reign ami triurnjili were clouded by 
the liisconteiit of his own and the 
iidverse faction. His followers might style the 
general amnesty, an act of pai’ilon for his ene- 
mies, and of oblivion for his friends: 35 in his 
cause their estates had been forfeited or plun- 
dered; and as they wandered naked and hungry 
througli the streets, they cursed the selfish gene- 
rosity of a leailer, who, on the throne of the em- 
pire, might relinquish without merit liis private 
inheritance. The adherents of the enijiress 
blushed to hold their lives and fortunes by the 
precarious favour of an usurper; and the thirst 
of revenge was concealenl liy a tender conce*nr 
for the succesMcn. and even the safety? of her 
son. Thev Were justly alarmed by a petition of 
the friends of CantacLizene. that they might be 
released from tlieir oaili of allegiance to tiie Pa- 
laologi, and intrusted w Ith the* elefjnce of some 
cautionary tow H'- ; a measure supported with 
argument and eloiptcnce ; and which was rejected 
('•avs tl>e Imperial historian) “ l)y sublime, 
anti almost incredible, virtue.” Ilis repose was 
disturbed by the sound of plots and seditions ; 
and lie trembled, lest the lawful prince sliould 
be stolen away by some foreign or domestic 
enemv, wlio would inscribe his name and his 
wrongs in the banners of rebellion. As the son 
of .Vndronicus advanced in the years of manliood, 
he began to feel and to act for himself; and his 
ri-^ing ambition was ratlier stimulated than 
checked hy the imitation of his father’s vices. 
If we may trust liisown professions, Cantacuzene 
labourtd'with honest industry to correct these 
sordid .md sensual ajipetites. and to raise the 
mind of the young prince to a level with his for- 
tune. In the Servian expedition, the two empe- 
rors showed tliemseivt's in cordial harmony to 
the troops and provinces; and tlie younger col- 
lta"ne was initiated by the elder in the mysteries 
of war anil 'rovernment. AIut the coneUision of 
the pe:ice, l‘al.L(»!i>gus was left at Thissalonica, 
a rovul resideiice, and a fiontier station, to 
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secure by his absence tlic peace of Constant!- | 
nople, and to withdra\v bis youtli from the ' 
temptations of a luxurious capital. But the cUs- I 
tance weakened the powers of control, and the , 
son of Andronicus was surrounded with artful 
or unthinking companions, who taught him to 
hate his guardian, to deplore his exile, and to 
■vindicate his rights. A private treaty with the 
cral or despot of Servia was soon followed by 
an open revolt ; and Cantacuzene, on the throne 
of the eider Andronicus, defended the cause of 
age and prerogative, -which in his youth he iiad 
so vigorously attacked. At his rerpiest. the 
empress-mother undertook the voyage of TIjCs- 
salonica, and the office of mediation : she 
returned without success ; and unless Anne of 
Savoy was instructed by adversity, we may 
doubt the sincerity, or at least the fervour, of 
Iier zeal. While the regent grasped the sceptre 
with a firm and vigorous hand, she liad been 
instructed to declare, that the ten years of his 
legal administration would soon elapse ; and 
that after a full trial of the vanity of the world, 
the emperor Cantacuzene sighed for the repose 
of a cloister, and was ambitious otily of an hea- 
venly crown. Had these sentiments been genu- 
ine, his voluntary abtlication w oukl have restored 
the peace of the empire, and his conscience 
would have been relieved by an act of justice. 

John Paw Paljpologu, alone was responsible 

loETuswkea for his future go\ eminent; and 
-whatever might be bis vices, they 

A.P. 1353 . surely less formidable than the 

calamities of a civil war, in which the barliarians 
and infidels were again invited to assist the 
Greeks in their mutual destruction. By the 
anns of the Turks, who now struck a deep and 
everlasting root in Europe, Cant.icuzcne pre- 
vailed in the third contest in which he had been 
involved; and the young emperor, driven from 
the sea and land, was compelled to take slielter 
among the Latins of tlie isle of Tenedos. His 
insolence and obstinacy provoked the victor to a 
step which must render the quarrel irreconcile- 
ahle : and the assoeiati()n of his son Mattliew, 
whom he invested with the purple, established 
the succes‘'ion in the family of the Cant.icuzeni. 
But Constantinople was still attached to the 
blood of her ancient princes, and this hast injury 
accelerated the restoration of the lightful heir. 

A noble Genoese espoused the cause of I’alajo- 
logus, obtained a promise of his sister, and 
achieved the revolution with two galleys anil 
two thousand five hundred auxiliaries. Under 
the pretence of distress, they were admitted into 
the lesser port ; a gate was ojiened, and the 
Latin shout of “Long life and \ictorv' to the 
emperor, John I’ala*o]ogus ! ” was answered by 
a genera! rising in Ins favour. A numerous ami 
loyal party yet adhered to the stanilard of Can- 

The awV'card apolritrv of Cirfaruyene »1 jr r. "9 — 12), who 
relates, with visible confu'ion, his .>»ii downfal, niav I.e by 

the less arourate. but more ho'ie-t, narntiv.s /.f "Mmhiw 
n ir r in the script. Kemm Ital. um\ sj». i». Zf.s i ^nd l>ui.<is 

(C. IM, 11 >. 

37 t'lnt.iciirene, in the >ear 137*', was hnnonried with a letter from 

the ( Flniirs, liist. E<< les. tom \x. [>. ) U»s death is piaeeii 

^ reiperfible authority on the ^nth •,£ 1 111 iDucanee, 

r.im p Ili.t if he wtre of the nee .-t bis lompimim 

Andronicuj the Vouiifter, he must haxe hMsi 1 1*> sears, a rare in- 
stance of iongevitv, whith in so iilustrioUs a pe.son would have at- 
tracted universal nMioe. 

His four d.i.ciKirses, er liookj, were printed at 8.asi! 1 MS (Fabric 
Bibliot. Urxe. tora. vi. p. 473 i He coinpi»fd Uieni tu satisfy a pro. 


faciizene : but he asserts in his history klocs he 
hope for lielief'^), that his tender conscience 
rejected the assurance of con()uest; that, in free 
obedience to the voice of religion and philosopliy, 
he descended from the throne, and embraced 
with pleasure the monastic habit and profes- 
sion. So soon as he ceased to be Abdication of 
a prince, his successor was not un- 
willing that he slioiild be a saint : January, 

the remainder of his life was devoted to piety 
and learning ; in the cells of Constantinople 
and Mount Athos, tlie monk Joasaph was re- 
spected as the temporal and spiritual father of 
the emperor ; and if he issued from his retreat, 
it was as the minister of peace, to subdue the 
obstinacy, and solicit the pardon, of his rebellious 

son. 37 

Yet in the cloister, the mind of Pi^pnte roncem- 
Cantacuzene was still exercised by MnSf Th\b^. 
theological war. He sharpened a ^ i34i~i33i. 
controversial pen against the Jews and Maho- 
metans ;38 and in every state he defended with 
equal zeal tlie divine light of 3Iount Thabor, a 
memorable question which consummates the 
religious follies of the Greeks. The fakirs of 
India, 3 ' and the monks of the Oriental church, 
were alike persuaded, that in total abstraction of 
the faculties of the mind and body, the purer 
spirit may ascend to the enjoyment and vision of 
the Deity, The opinion and practice of the 
monasteries of Mount Athos ‘*'3 will be best 
represented in the words of an abbot, who 
flourished in the eleventh century. “ When 
** thou art alone in thy cell,” says the ascetic 
teacher, “shut tliy door, and seat thyself in a 
“ corner; raise thy mind above all things vain 
“ and transitory ; recline thy beard and chin on 
“thy breast; turn thy eyes and thy thought 
“ towards tlie middle of thy belly, the region of 
“ the navel ; and search the place of the heart, 
** the seat of the soul. At first, all will be 
“ dark and comfortless ; but if you persevere 
** day and night, you will feel an ineffable joy ; 
** and no sooner has the soul discovered the 
“ place of the heart, than it is involved in a 
“mystic and ethereal light.” This light, the 
production of a distempered fancy, the creature 
of an empty stomach and an empty brain, was 
adored by the Quietists as the pure and perfect 
essence of God himself ; and as long as the folly 
w<Ls confined to JMount Athos, the simple soli- 
taries were not inquisitive how the divine essence 
could he a material substance, or how an imma- 
terial substance could be perceived by the eyes 
of the body. But in the reign of the younger 
Andronicus, these monasteries were visited by 
Barlaam,'*! a Calabrian monk, w ho was equally 
skilled in philosophy and theology ; who pos- 
sessed the languages ol the Greeks and Latins; 
and whose versatile genius could maintain their 

selyte who was asvnulted with letttrn from M** fripnd' of Ispahan. 
Cantacu/ene had read the Koran hut I un{lcrvtan<l fiom JM.tracci, 
th u he adopts the vulij ir prejudices Aud fables a^ain t idohomet and 
hit re!i{;ii>n. 

39 "ste the VoT’*cos dc Ftmicr, tom. i r 197 

40 Modieim. Institut Hitt. Ecc!*^.. p '■‘9'. Fleiirv', Hht. Eocl. 

tom- ix p. 1«*7 Tht t. inner unfokls the causes with 

the judinncntof a phiJ.>...pher, the latter transenbes and translates 
with the pre.udices of a <' >thohc i.n«t- 

4! Bv-pace im An'io. fertioncs, tom-iv. p. ^f3 — ) has 

invc^igAted the rhara. ter and -iUiry ot Harl.aani. The dup! city of 
h... cpimcns had mvpired vjnie d'.a'ifs of the ulentitv ot hi» persoB. 
ix-c Ukewiae Fabnciu^ tBiLiliot. Greec tom. s* p* 427—432.). 
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opposite creeds, according to the interest of the 
ni(>incnt. The indiscretion of an ascetic re- 
vealed to the curious traveller the secrets of 
mental prayer; and Barlaam embraced the 
oj)portunity of ridiculing the Quietists, who 
placed the soul in the navel; of accusing the 
monks of I\Iount Athos of heresy and blasphemy. 
His attack compelled the more learned to re- 
nounce or dissemble the simple devotion of j 
their brethren ; and Gregory Palanias intro- I 
duced a scholastic distinction between tlie essence ! 
and operation of God. His inaccessible essence I 
dwells in the midst of an uncreated and eternal ! 
light ; and this beatific vision of the saints bad } 
been manifested to the disciples on Mount i 
Thabor, in the transfiguration of Christ. Yet ' 
this distinction could not escape the reproach of I 
polytheism ; the eternity of the light of Tluibor [ 
was fiercely denied ; and Barlaam still charged 
the Palamites with holding two eternal sub- j 
stances, a visible and an invi>ible God. From | 
the rage of the monks of JMount Athos, who j 
thre.ktened his life, the Calalnian retired to Con- i 
stajitinople, wiiere his smooth and specious 
manners introduced him to the favour of the 
great domestic and the emperor. The court 
and the city were involved in this theological 
dispute, which flamed amidst the civil war; but 
the doctrine of Barlaam was disgraced by his 
flight and apostasy : the Palamites triumphed ; 
and their adversary, the patriarch John of Apri, 
was deposed by the consent of the adverse fac- 
tions of the state. In the character of empe- 
ror and theologian, Cantacuzene presided in the 
synod of the Greek church, which established, 
as an article of faith, the uncreated light of 
Mount Thabor; aiid, after so many insults, the i 
reason of mankind was slightly wounded by the j 
addition of a single absurdity. Many rolls of | 
paper or parchment have been blotted ; and the 
impenitent sectaries, who refused to subscribe 
the orthodox creed, were deprived of the honours 
of Cliristian burial ; but in tlie next age the | 
question was forgotten ; nor can I learn that j 
the axe or the faggot were employed for the I 
extirpation of the Barlaamite heresy. '*’2 
Establishment of For the conclusioii of this chap- 
I rc'Scrved the Genoese 

A 1). iit.i-1547- war, which shook the throne of 
Cantacuzene, and betrayed the debility of the 
Greek empire. The Genoese, who, after the ■ 
recovery of Constantinople, were seated in the j 
suburb of Pera or Galata, received tfiat honour- • 
able fief from the bounty of the emperor. They 
were indulged in the use of their laws and ma- 
gistrates; but they submitted to the duties of ' 
vassals and subjects * the forcible word of j 

was l)orrowed from the Eatin juris- | 
prudence ; and tlieir jnydt’Sta, or cliief, before he t 
entered on his oJhce, saluted the emperor with j 
loyal acclamations and vows of fidelity. Genoa i 
se<iled a firm alliance with the Greeks; and, in j 


i case of a defensive w’ar, a supply of fifty empty 
j galleys, and a succour of fifty galleys completely 
, armed and manned, was promised by the re- 
j public to the empire. In tJie revival of a naval 
I force, it was the aim of Michael Pahcologus to 
I deliver himself from a foreign aid ; and his 
i vigorous government contained the Genoese of 
Galata within those limits which the inst)lence 
of w'ealth and freedom provoked tliem to exceed. 
A sailor threatened that they should soon be 
masters of Constantinople, and slew the Greek 
who resented tnis national affront ; and an 
armed vessel, after refusing to salute the palace, 
was guilty of some acts of piracy in the Black 
Sea. Their countrymen threatened to support 
their cause; but the long and open village of 
Galata was instantly surrounded bj the Imperial 
troops; till, in the moment of the assault, the 
prostrate Genoese implored the clemency of 
their sovereign. The defenceless situation which 
secured tlieir obedience, exposed them to the 
attack of their Venetian rivals, who, in the reign 
of the elder Andronicus, presumed to violate 
the majesty of the throne. On the approach of 
their ffeets, the Genoese, with their families and 
effects, retired into the city : their empty habit- 
ations were reduced to ashes; and the feeble 
prince, who had viewed the destruction of his 
suburb, expressed his resentment, not by arms, 
but by ambassadors. Tliis misfortune, how- 
ever, was advantageous to the Genoese, who 
obtained, and imperceptibly abused, the danger- 
ous licence of surrounding Galata with a strong 
wall; of introducing into the ditch the wraters 
of the sea; of erecting lofty turrets; and of 
mounting a train of military engines on the 
rampart. The nariow bounds in wliich they 
had been circumscribed, weie insufficient for 
the growing ctdony ; each day they acquired 
some addition of landed property; and the 
adjacent hills were covered with their villas and 
castles, which they joined and protected by new 
fortifications.’*'* The navigation and trade of 
the Euxine was the patrimony of the Greek 
emperors, who commanded the narrow entrance, 
the gates, as it were, of that inland sea. In the 
reign of IMichael Palaeologus, their prerogative 
was acknowledged by the sultan of Egypt, who 
solicited and obtained the liberty of sending an 
annual ship for the purchase of slaves in Circassia 
and the Lesser Tartary: a liberty pregnant with 
miscliief to the Christian cause ; since these 
ytiutlis were transformed by education and dis- 
cipline into the forinidalile Mamalukes.-*^ From 
the colony of IVra, the Genoese engaged with 
‘.uperior advantaiie in the lucrative Th«r trade 
trade of the Black Sc-a; and tlieir 
industry supplied the Greeks with fish and com; 
two articles of food almost equally important to 
a superstitious people. The spontaneous bounty 
of nature appears to have l>estovvetl the harvests 
of the Ukraine, the produce of a rude and 


4'2 sef Cantacurene (I ii. r- IH. I it r 2 .", *21. 2V.), and Vic. 
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savage husbandry; and the endless exportation 
of salt-fish and caviar is annually renewed l)y 
the enormous sturgeons that arc caught at the 
mouth of the Don or Tanais, in their last sta- 
tion of the rich mud and shallow water of the 
Meeotis.'*^ The waters of the Oxus, the Caspian, 
the Volga, and the Don, opened a rare and la- 
borious passage for the gems and spices of India; 
and, after three months’ march, the caravans of 
Carizme met the Italian vessels in the harbours 
of Crimeea.-*? These various branches of trade 
were monopolised by the diligence and power 
of the Genoese. Their rivals of Venice and 
Pisa were forcibly expelled; the nati\es were 
awed by the castles and cities, ^shich arose on 
the foundations of their liumblo factories ; and 
their principal establishment of Caffa-^® was 
besieged without effect by the Tartar powers. 
Destitute of a navy, the Greeks were oppressed 
by these haughty merchants, who fed, or fa- 
mished, Constantinople, according to their in- 
terest. They proceeded to usurp the customs, 
the fishery, and even the toll, of the Bosphorus ; 
and while they derived from these objects a 
revenue of tw'o hundred thousand pieces of gold, 
a remnant of thirty tliousand was reluctantly 
allowed to the emperor,’^ The colony of Pera 
or Galata acted, in peace and war, as an inde- 
pendent state ; and, as it nill happen in distant 
settlements, the Genoese podesta too often forgot 
that he was the servant of his own masters. 
Theirwinth These Usurpations were encou- 
fiiged by the weakness of the elder 
A. V. 13-18. Andronicus, and by the civil wars 
that afflicted his age and the minority of his 
grandson. The talents of Cantacuzene were 
employed to the ruin, rather than the restor- 
ation, of the empire; and after his domestic 
victory, he was condemned to an ignominious 
trial, whether the Greeks or the Genoese should 
reign in Constantinople. The merchants of 
Pera were offended by his refusal of some con- 
tiguous lands, some commanding heights, which 
they proposed to cover with ne« fi>rtificalions; 
and in the absence of the emperor, who was de- 
tained at Demotica by sickness, they ventured 
to brave the debility of a female r«.ign. A By- 
zantine vessel, which had presumed to fish at 
the mouth of the harbour, was sunk by these 
audacious strangers; the fisliermen were mur- 
dered. Instead of suing for jjardon, the Genoese 
demanded sati>»faction ; rerjuired, in an haughty 
strain, that the Greeks sliould renounce the 
exercise of narigation ; and encountered with 
regular arms the first sallies of the j)opul.ir 
indignation. They instantly occupied the de- 
bateable land; and by the labour of a whole 
people, of either sex and of ever)' age, the wall ; 
was raised, and the ditch was sunk, with incre- 
dible speed. At the same time, they attacked j 
and burnt two Byzantine galleys; wlule the i 
three others, the remainder of the Imperial navy, I 

46 Chardin (Voyriges en Perse, tom. i. p 48.} was asiiured at Caf^ I 
ftat these fishes were sometimes tweritv-four or twenty feet lotift, 
weighed eight or time hundred pounth, ajid >ieldeti' three or finr 
(quintals of caviar. Thej-om of the Bosphorus had supplied the 
• • 1 .* • henea. 

IS, tom iii p. 3lT, Vinm di 

s' ■ • : iis land or water carnasre coulojinl) 

' . I » ■ ■ . umud under a wise and powerful 

monarch. 

48 Nic. Gregoras (1- c. 12.' is judicious and weli-infonncd on i 


cscapcti from their hands , the habitations with- 
out the gates, or along the shore, w’ere pillaged 
and destroyed ; ami tiie care of the regent, of 
tile empress Irene, was confined to the preserv- 
ation of the city. The return of Cantacuzene 
dispelled tile public coii'^tcrnation ; the emperor 
inclined to peaceful counsels ; but he yielded to 
the obstinacy of his enemies, who rejected all 
reasonable terms, and to the ardour of his sub- 
jects, who threatened, in the style of Scripture, 
to break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 
Yet they reluctantly paid the taxes, that he im- 
posed for the construction of ships, and the ex- 
penses of the w'ar ; and as the tw o nations were 
masters, the one of the land, the other of the 
sea, Constantinople and Pera were pressed by 
the evils of a mutual siege. The merchants of 
the colony, wLo had believed that a few days 
w’ould terminate the war, already murmured at 
their losses; the succours from their mother- 
country were delayed by the factions of Genoa ; 
and the most cautious embraced the opportunity 
of a Rhodian vessel to remove their families and 
effects from the scene of hostility. Destruction cf 
In the spring, the Byzantine fleet, 
seven galleys and a train of smaller 
vessels, issued from the mouth of the harbour, 
and steered in a single line along the shore 
of Pera; unskilfully presenting their sides to 
the beaks of the adverse squadron. The crews 
were composed of peasants and mechanics ; 
nor was their ignorance compensated by the 
native courage of barbarians: the wdnd was 
strong, the waves were rough ; and no sooner 
did the Greeks perceive a distant and inactive 
enemy, than they leaped headlong into the sea, 
from a doubtful, to an inevitable, peril. The 
troops tliat marched to the attack of the lines 
of Pera were struck at the same moment with a 
similar panic; and the Genoese were astonished, 
and almost ashamed, at their double victory. 
Their triumphant vessels, crowned with flowers, 
and dragging after them the captive galleys, re- 
peatedly passed and repassed before the palace: 
the only virtue of the emperor was patience; 
and the lu'pe of revenge liis sole con.^-olation. 
Yet the distress of Loth parties interposed a 
temporary agreement; and the shame of the 
enqjire was di^guLed by a thin veil of dignity 
and power. Summoning the chiefs of the co- 
lony, Cantacuzene affected to despise the trivial 
object of tlie debate; and, after a mild reproof, 
most liberally granted tJie lands, which had 
been previously resigned to the seeming custody 
of his officers. ^ 

But the emperor w-as soon solicited victory of the 
to violate the treaty, and to join his 
arms with the A'enctians, tlie 
petual enemies of Genoa and her Feb. 13. ’ 
colonies. While he compared the reasons of 
peace and war, his moderation was provoked 
by a wanton insult of the inhabitants of Pera, 

the trade and colonies of the Black Sesu Chardin describes the 
pre^-nt ruins of Caffa, where, in forty days, lie saw above 400 sail 
employed m the com wd hah trade i Voya^s en Perse, tom. i- p. 16— 
4th.). 

49 *< 0 © Xic Gresroras, 1. xtu c 1. 

V> The events of this war are rel.ated by Cantacuzene (1. it. e. It.) 
with ohiMninty and confu->n>n, and by N'lc. (mgoras f|. xtIi c- I— “•) 
m a clear am*' honest narrative- The prist waa less lespou&ibie than 
the prince fur the dtieat uf the deet. 
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wlio discharged from their rampart a large stone 
tiiat fel] in (ho midst of -Constantinople. On 
his ja-vt coinphiiut, they coldly hLuned the iin- 
pnulcnce of their engineer; but the next <iiy 
the insult repeated, and they exulted in a 
second proof that the royal city was not beyond 
the reach of their artillery, Canlacuzeiie in- 
stantly signed his treaty with the Venetians ; but 
the weight of the Roman empire was scarcely 
felt in the balance of these opulent and powerful 
republics.^* From the Straits of Gibraltar to 
the mouth of the Tanais, their fleets encountered 
each other with various success; and a memor- 
able battle was fought in the narrow sea, under 
the walls of Constantinople. It would not be 
an easy task to reconcile the accounts of the 
Greeks, the Venetians, and the Genoese; ^2 and 
while I depend on the narrative of an impartial 
historian, I shall borrow from each nation the 
facts that redound to their ov\n disgrace, and the 
honour of their foes. The Venetians, with thtir 
allies the Catalans, had the advantage of nun.l)er ; 
and their fleet, v.ith the poor addition of eight 
Byzantine galleys, amounted to seventy-five sail ; 
the Genoese did not exceed, sixty-four; but in 
those times their ships of war were distinguished 
by the superiority of their size and strength. 
The names and families of their naval com- 
manders, Pisani, and Doria, arc illustrious in 
the annals of their country ; but tlie personal 
merit of the former was eclipsed by tlie fame 
and abilities of his rival. They engaged in 
tempestuous weather; arid the tumultuary con- 
flict was continued from the dawn to the ex- 
tinction of light. The enemies of tlie Genoese 
applaud their prowess ; the friends of the Vene- 
tians are dissalUfied with their belmiour; but 
all parties agree in praising the skill and bold- 
ness of tlie Catalans, v^ho, with many wounds, 
sustained tiie brunt of tli^. action. On the se- 
paration of the fleets, the event might appear 
doubtful ; but the thirteen Genoese galley-), that 
bad been sunk or taken, Were compen^ated by a 
double loss of the allies ; of fourUen Venetians, 
ten Catalans, and tw’o Greeks; and e\e'n the 
grief of the con(juerors exjircsse.l the assurance 
and habit of more decisive victories. Pisani 
confessed his defeat, by retiring into a fortified 
harbour, from whence, under tlie pretext of the 
orders of the senate, he steered with a broken 
and flying squadron for tl'e I4e of Candia, and 
abandoned to his rivals the sovereignty of tlie 
sea. In a public epistle,’"^ addressed to the doge 
ami senate, IVtrarch employs his eloquence to 
reeoncile tlie maritime powers, the two lumin- 
aries of Italy. The orator celebrates the valour 
and victory of the Genoese, the first of men in 
the exeicise of naval war: he ilrops a te.ir on 
the misfortunes of their \\.m.ti.in brethren ; but 
he exhorts them to pursue witJi lire and swt»rd 
the base and perfidious Greeks; to purge the 
metropolis of the East from the heresy with 


which it w’as infected. Deserted by xhuir tnatj 
their friends, the Greeks were in- 
capable of resistance; and three Mays, 
months after the battle, the emperor Cantacu- 
zciie solicited and suliscribeda treaty, which for 
ever banished tlie Venetians and Catalans, and 
granted tu the Geuoe-se a monopoly of trade, 
and almost a right of dominion. The Roman 
empire ( I smile in transciiliing the name) might 
soon have sunk into a province of Genoa, if the 
ambition of the republic had not been checked 
by the ruin of her freedom and naval power. 
A long contest of one hundreil and thirty years 
was determined by the triumph of Venice ; and 
the factions of the Genoese compelled them to 
seek for domestic peace under tlie protection of 
a foreign lord, the duke of Milan, or tiie French 
king, let the spirit of commerce survived that 
of conquest; and the colony of Pera still awed 
the capital and navigated the Euxine, till it was 
involved by the Turks hi the final servitude o/ 
Constantinople itself. 


CHAP. LXIV. 

Conquests ofZin:j,is Khan and the Moguls from 
China to PolujuU — Escape of Constantin(^>le 
and the Greeks. — Oriip.n if the Ottoman Turks 
in Bilhi/nia. — Beilins and Victories of Oth^ 
7nan, Orchans Amnrath the First., and Bajazet 
the First. — Fonntlati'm and Ihrogress of the 
Turkish Monan hy Asia and Europe — 
Danger of Constardin.->ple and the Greek Em- 
pire. 

FatiM the petty ipiarrels of a city and her 
suburb'*, from the ci.waniice and discord of the 
f.dling (jreeks, I ‘•hall now ascend to the victo- 
nous Turks ; whose iloniestic slavery was enno- 
bled hv martial discipline, leligious enthusiasm, 
and the energy of the national character. The 
rise and progress of the Ottomans, the present 
sovereigns of Constantinople, are connected with 
the most important scenes of modern history ; but 
they are founded on a previous knowledge of 
the great eruption of the Moguls and Tartars ; 
w hose rapid conquests may be compared with 
the primitive convulsions of nature, which have 
agitaterl and altered the surface of the globe. I 
have long since asserted my claim to introduce 
the n.ations, the immediate or remote authors of 
the fall of the Roman empire; nor can I refuse 
myself to those events, which, from their un- 
common magnitude, will interest a philosophic 
mind in the history of blood. ^ 

From the sj aciuiis highlands be- Zin*ri 5 Khan, 
t»wii Cliiiia, Silicria, .-u.d thu Cas- 
pian S*-'a, the tide of emigration and 
war h.as repeatedly bten pouretl. — 12 X 7 . 
These ancient scats of the Huns ami Turks were 
occupied in the twelfth century by many pastoral 
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tribes, of the same descent and similar mannei^, 
which were uniteil and led to con({ucst by tlie 
formidable Zingis. In hi-i a-^cent to greatness, 
that barbarian (%\ho'>e j)u\ate apjjellation was 
Temiigin had trampled on the necks of his 
equals. His birth was noble : but it was in the 
pride of victory, that the })rince or peojde tle- 
duced his sc\enth ancestor from the immaculate 
conce})tion of a \irgin. His father had reigned 
over thirteen hordes, which composed about 
tliirty or forty thousand families : above two 
thirds refused to pay tithes or obedience to his 
infant son ; and at the age of tliirteen, Temugin 
fought a battle against his rebc'llit)us subjects. 
The future conqueror of Asia was reduced to 
fly and to obey : but he rose superior to his for- 
tune, and in his fortieth year he had established 
his fame and dominion over tlie circumjacent 
tribes. In a state of society, in which policy is 
rude and valour is universal, the ascendant of 
one man must be founded on his pow'er and re- 
solution to punish his enemies and recompense 
his friends. His first military league was rati- 
fied by the simple rites of sacrilicing an horse 
and tasting of a running stream : Temugin 
pledged himself to divide with his followers the 
sweets and the bitters of life ; and when he liad 
shared among them his horse's and apparel, he 
was rich in their gratitude and his own hopes. 
After his first victory he placed seventy caldrons 
on the fire, and seventy of the most guilty rebels 
were cast headlong into the boiling water. The 
sphere of his attraction, was continually enlarged 
by the ruin of the proud and the submission of 
the prudent; and the boldest chieftains might 
tremble, when they beheld, enchased in silver, 
the skull of the khan of the Keraites; - who, 
under the name of Prester John, had corre- 
sponded with the Roman pontiff and the princes 
of Europe. The ambition of Temugin conde- 
scended to employ the arts of superstition ; and 
it was from a naked prophet, who could as- 
cend to heaven on a white horse, that he ac- 
cepted the title of Zingi'.,’ the nio^t grtvi/; and 
a divine right to the coiupiest and dominion of 
the earth. In a gener.il coiir»ulia\, or diet, he 
was seated on a felt, which was h>ng aftervvaids 
revered as a relic, anti solemnly proclaimed gre.it 
khan, or emperor of tlie Moguls ^ and Tartar'^. 
Of tliese kindred, tl;oii__li ri\.i]. luime'*, the 
former- hail gi\en liirth to the Inr eii.il race; 
and tile latter ha-, been evtcniltd by accident or 
error over the spacious wildernt.-«s of the noith. 

,, , The code of l.iw-. which Ziimis 

Ills law-s. 1 , • 

dictated to lii*, subjects, w.is ailapted 
to the prcsenation of domestic peace, anti the 
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exercise of foreign hostility. The punishment 
of death w'as inflicted on the crimes of adultery, 
murder, perjury, and the capital thefts of an 
horse or ox ; and the fiercest t)f men were mild 
and just in their intercourse with each other. 
The future election of the great khan w'as vested 
in the princes of his family and the heads of the 
tribes; and the regulations of the eliase were es- 
sential to the pleasures and plenty of a Tartar 
camp. The victorious nation v\as held sacred 
from all servile labours, 3\hich were abandoned 
to slaves and strangers; and every labour W'as 
servile except the profession of arms. The ser- 
vice and discipline of the troops, who were 
armed with bows, cimeters, and iron maces, and 
divided by hundreds, thousands, and ten thou- 
sands, were the institutions of a veteran com- 
mander. Each oflicer and soldier was made 
responsible, under pain of death, for the safety 
and honour of his companions ; and the spirit of 
conquest breathed in the law, that peace should 
never be granted unless to a vanquished and 
suppliant enemy. But it is the religion of 
Zingis that best deserves our wonder and ap- 
plause. The Catholic inquisitors of Europe, 
who defended nonsense by cruelty, might have 
been confounded by the example of a barbarian, 
who anticipated the lessons of philosophy, and 
established by his laws a system of pure theism 
and perfect toleration. His first and only article 
of faith was the existence of one God, the author 
of all good ; w ho filK by his presence the heavens 
and earth, which he has created by his power. 
The Tartars and Moguls were addicted to the 
idols of tlieir peculiar tribes ; and many of them 
had been converted by the foreign missionaries 
to the religions of Moses, of Mahomet, and of 
Christ. Tlicse various systems in freedom and 
concord, were taught and practised within the 
precincts of the same camp ; and the Bonze, the 
Imam, the Rabbi, tJie Nestorian, and the L^itin 
priest, enjoyed the same honourable exemption 
from service and tribute; in the mosch of Bo- 
chara, the insolent victor might trample the 
Koran under his horse’s feet, but the calm legis- 
lator respected the prophets and pontitF', of the 
mo'.t hostile sects. The reason of Zingis was 
ncTt informed by books; the khan could neither 
read nor v'rite; and, except the tribe of the 
I'iours, tlie greatest part of the Moguls and 
I'aitars were as illiterate as their sovereign. The 
niemoi-y of their exploits was jireserved by tra- 
dition ; sixty-eight years after the death of Zin- 
gis, these tiaditions were collected and tran- 
scribed; " the brevity of their domestic annals 
may be supplied by the Chinese,'^ Persians,'^ 
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AmiLMiians,*^ Syrians,*! Arn!)ians,!“ Greeks,i3 
Russians, Poles, Huiijjarians,*® and La- 
tins; 17 and each nation will deserve credit 
the relation of their own disasters and defeats. 

The arms of Zingis and Ids iieu- 
,.f < 1 , 1111 . tena.nts successi\ely reduced tlie 
A.n.uio - 1 n 1 , desert, who pitched 

their tents between the wall of China and tJie 
\’<)Iga ; and the iVioguI emperor became the 
monarch of the pastoral w orhl, the lord of many 
millions of shepherds ajid soldiers, wI)o felt their 
united strength, and were impatient to rush on 
tlie mild and wealthy climates of the south. 
IJis ancestors had been the trihutaries of the 
Chinese emperors ; and Temugin Inhnself had 
been disgraced by a title of honour and servi- 
tude. The court of Pekin was astt)nlsJied hy 
an embassy from its former \assal, who, in the 
tone of the king of nations, exacted the tiibute 
and obedience which he liad paid, ami who 


afiected to treat the .s'rm if J/earen as the most 
contemptible of mankind. An haughtx answer 
disguised tlieir ‘secret ajiprehensiou'. ; and their 
fears were si)on ju'-tilied hy the march of innu- 
merable S(piadrous, who pierced on all sides the 
feeble rampart of the great wail. Ninety cities 
were stunned, or starved, by the Moguls, ten 
only escaped ; and Zingis, from a know ledge of 
the filial piety of the Chinese, coveretl his \an- 
guard with their captive parents; an unworthy, 
and hy degrees a fruitless, abuse of the virtue 
of his enemies. His invasion was supported 
by the revolt of an hundred thousand KJiitans, 
who guarded the frontier: yet he listened to a 
treaty; and a princess of China, three thousand 
horses, five hundred youtiis, and as many vir- 
gins, and a tribute of gold and silk, v\ere the 
price of his retreat. lu his second expedition, 
he compelled the Chinese emperor to retire be- 
yond the Yellow River to a more southern re- 
sidence. The siege of Pekin was long and 
laborious: the inhabitants were reduced by- 
famine to decimate and devour their fellow- 
citizens; when their ammunition was spent, 
they discharged ingots of gold ami silver from 
their engines ; Imt the Moguls introduced a 
mine to the centre of the capital , and the con- 
fiagration of the palace !)urnt above thirty <lays. 
China was desolated by Tartar war and domes- 


tic faction; and the five northern provinces 
were added to the empire of Zingis. 

In the VVTst, he touched the dt^ ofCarizme, 
minions <d‘ .Mohammed sultan of 
Cari/ine, who reigned from the Per- A.n. Uis-uai. 
sian Gulf to the borders of Imlia and Tur- 
kestan; and v\ ho, in tlie proud imitation of 
Alexamler the (tre.it, forgot the servitude and 
ingratitude of his fatiiers to the house of Sel- 
juk. It was the vsish of Zingis to establish a 
friendly and commercial intercourse with tlie 
most powerful of the IMo'^lem princes ; nor 
could he he tempted by the secret solicitation.s 
of the caliph of R.'igdatl. who sacrificed to his 
personal wn^ngs the safety of the cliurch amt 
state. A ra-sli and inhuman deed provoked arid 
justified the Tartar arms in the invasion of the 
southern Asia. A caravan of three ambassadors 
and one hundred and fifty merchants was ar- 
rested ami niurdvred .it Otrar, liy the command 
of Mohammed ; nor w.as it till after a demand 
and denial of justice, till lie had prayed and 
f.istetl three nights on a mountain, th;it the 
Mogul emperor appealed to the judgment of 
God and liis sword. Our European battles, 
says a philostiphic writer/^" are petty skirmishes, 
if compared to the numbers tlrat have fought 
and fallen in tlic fields of Asia. Seven hun- 
drctl thousand Moguls and Tartars are said to 
have marched under the standard of Zingis and 
his four sons. In the vast plains that extend 
to the north of tlie Silion or Jaxartes, they v\erc 
encountered by four hundred thousand soldiers 
of tile sultan ; and in the first battle, which was 
siispendetl by the night, one hundred and sixty 
thousand Carizmi.ins wi-ro sl.iin. IMohainmed 
was astonished by the multitude and valour of 
his enemies; he withdrew from the seviie of 
danger, and distnbuttd Ills troops in the fron- 
tier towns; trusting that the baibaiians, invin- 
cible in the field, would be repulsed by the 
length and difficulty of so many regular sieges. 
Rut the prudence of Zingis had formed a body 
of Chinese engineers, skilled in the mechanic 
arts ; informed perhaps of the secret of gun- 
powder, and capable, under his discipline, of 
attacking a foreign country with more vigour 
and success tlian they had defended their own. 
The Persian historians will relate the sieges and 
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reduction of Otrrir, Co^onde, Boch.ira, Samar- 
cand, Carizinc, Herat, Merouj Nisal)Our, 13alch, 
and Candahar ; and the conquest of the rich 
and populous countries of Tiansoxiana, Carizme, 
and Chorasan. The destructive hostilities of 
Attila and the Huns have long since been elu- 
cidated by the examjile of Zingis and tlie Mo- 
guls ; and in this more proper place I shall be 
content to observe, that, from the Caspian to the 
Indus, they ruined a tract of many hundred 
miles, which was adorned with the habitations 
and labours of mankind, and that five centuries 
have not been sufficient to repair the ravages of 
four years. The Mogul emperor encouraged 
or indulged the furj’ of his troops ; the hope of 
future possession was lost in the ardour of 
rapine and slaughter ; and the cause of the war 
exasperated tlieir native fierceness by the pre- 
tence of justice and revenge. The downfal and 
death of the sultan Mohammed, who expired 
unpitied and alone, in a desert island of the 
Caspian Sea, is a poor atonement for the cala- 
mities of which he was the author. Could the 
Cari/mian einpire have been saved by a single 
hero, it would have been saved by his son Gela- 
leddin, whose active valour repeatedly checked 
the IVIoguls in the career of victory. Retreating, 
as he fought, to the banks of the Indus, he wa^ 
oppressed by tlieir innumerable host, till, in tlie 
last moment of despair, GeLdeddin spurred his 
horse into the waves, swam one of the liroadest 
and most rapid rivei*s of Asia, and extorted the 
admiration and applause of Zingis himself. It 
was in this camp that the Mogul conqueror 
yielded with reluctance to the murmurs of his 
weary and wealthy troops, who siglied for tlie 
enjoyment of their native land. Incumbered 
with the spoils of Asia, he slowly measured 
back his fooUteps, betrayed some pity for the 
misery of the vanquished, and declared his in- 
tention of rebuilding the cities which had been 
swept away by the tempest of ids arms. After 
he had repassed tiie Oxus and Jaxartes, lie was 
joined by two general-,, v.liom he had detached 
with thirty thousand iior^c, to subdue the west- 
ern provinces of Persia. They liad trampled 
on the nations wlacli eppo-sed tl'cir passage, 
penetrated tlirough the gates of Derbend, tia- 
vcTsed the Volga and tiie desert, and accom- 
plished tile circuit of tlie Casidan Sea, by an 
expedition wliich had ne\er been attempted, and 
has never been repeated. Tlie return of Zingis 
was signalised by the overthrow of the rebel- 
lious or independent kingdoms of T.irtary ; and 
Hi, desrh. fuIiK's'- of jcars and 

A D ij^7. glory, witlihis last breath e.xhorting 
aiui instructing his sons to achieve tiie conquest 
ot tile Chinese empire, 

On- rie,f>:ofthe Iiaram of Zingis w'as com- 

M v'li'' posed of five hundred wi\es and 
ct Ziniris. concubines ; and of ins uumerous 
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progeny, four sons, iiliistiious by a. D. 1227 — 
their birth and merit, exercised under 
their father tlie principal offices of peace and war. 
Toushi vMis his great iuiiitsman, Zagatai^i his 
judge, Oclffi his minister, and Tuli his general; 
and their names and actions are often con- 
spicuous in the lu-itory of ids conquests. Firmly 
united for their own and the public interest, the 
three brothers and tiieir fandlies were content 
wdth depenrlunt sceptres ; and Octai, by general 
consent, was proclaitned great khan, or emperor 
of the Moguls and Tartars. He was succeeded 
by his son Cayuk, after whose death the empire 
devolved to Ids cousins Maiigou and Cublai, the 
sons of Tuli, and the grandsons of Zingis. In 
the sixty-eight years of his four first successors, 
the Mogul subdued almost all Asia, and a large 
portion of Europe. Without confining myself 
to the order of time, without expatiating on the 
detail of e\ enfs, I shall present a general picture 
of the progress of their arms ; I. In tiie East; 
II. In the South ; III. In the West; and IV, 
In the North. 

I. Before the invasion of Zingis, ofte„rth«„ 
China was divided into two era- empire of^ma. 
pires or dynasties, of the North and 
Soutli ; -- and tlie dilTerence of origin and in- 
terest was smoothed by a general conformity of 
law's, language, and national manners. The 
Nordiern empire, winch liad been dismembered 
by Zingii, was finally subdued seven years after 
liib death. After the loss of Pekin, the emperor 
had fixed Iiis residence at Kaifong, a city many 
leagues in circumference, and which contained, 
according to the Chinese annals, fourteen hun- 
dred tliousand funulies of inhabitants and fugi- 
tives. He escaped from thence with only seven 
horsemen, and made his last stand in a third 
capital, till at length the hopeless monarch, pro- 
testing his innocence and accusing liis fortune, 
ascended a funeral pile, and gave orders, that, 
as soon as he had stabbed liimself, the fire 
should be kindled by Ins attendants. The dy- 
nasty of the Songt the native and ancient sove- 
reigns of tiie whole empire, survived about forty- 
fi\e years the fall of the Northtin usurpers; and 
tile perfect com^uest was reserved for the arms 
j of Cublai. During this interval, the Moguls 
Were ufceii diveitLcl by foreign wars ; and, if the 
C'hine-'e sthlom lUied to meet their victors in 
the fis-ld, their passive courage presented an 
endless succes-iion of cities to storm and of 
millions to slaugiiter. In tiie attack and de- 
feiie'c of places, the engines of antiquity and the 
Greek fire were alternately employed : the use 
of gunpowder in cannon and bombs appears as 
a familiar practice ; and the sieges were con- 
ducted by the Moliometans and Franks, who 
hatl been liberally invited into the service of 
Cublai. xVfter pa.-,sing the great river, the 
troops and artillery were conveyed along a series 
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of canals, till they invested tlic royal resi- 
dence of Hamcheu, or (gainsay, in the country 
of silk, the most delicious climate of riiina. 
The emperor, a d'. fenceless youth, surrendered 
his person aiul sceptre ; and before he was sent 
in exile into Tartary, he struck nine times the 
j^round with his forehead, to adore in prayer 
or thanksgiving the mercy of the great khan. 
Of thesouthe™. Yet the war (it was now styled a re- 
A. D. UT'J. bellion) was still maintained in the 
southern provinces from Hamcheu to Canton ; 
and the obstinate remnant of independence and 
hostility was transported from the land to the sea. 
I3ut when the fleet of the Song was surrounded 
and oppressed Ijy a superior armament, their last 
champion leaped into the waves with his infant 
emperor in his arms. “ It is more glorious,” 
lie cried, “ to die a prince, than to live a s!a\e.” 
An hundred thousand Chinese imitatL-d his ex- 
ample ; and the whole empire from Tonkin to 
the great wall submitted to tlie dominion of 
Cublai. His boundless ambition aspired to the 
conquest of Japan: his fleet was twice s!i»p- 
W'recked ; and the lives of an hundred tliou- 
sand Moguls and Ciunese were sacrificed in 
the fruitless expedition. Put the circumjacent 
kingdoms, Corea, Tonkin, Cochinchina, IV-gii, 
liengal, and Thibet, were reduced in diirereiit 
degrees of tribute and obedience by the eflbrt or 
terror of his arms. He explored the Indian 
Ocean with a fleet of a tliousand ships: they 
sailed in sixty-eight days, most probably to tlie 
isle of Borneo, under the equinoctial line ; and 
though tliey returned not witliout spoil or glory, 
tlie emperor was dissatisfied tliat the saNage king 
had escaped from thi.ir hajids, 
ofPcrsja.md H* Tl’.e cotiquost of Hiiidostan 
thecaUph^.^^ by the Mogmls was rt’s,.rved in a 
A. D. 1438. later period for the iiouse of Tin.our; 
but that of Iran, or l\rsia, was achieved by 
Ilolagou Kluui, the grandson of Zingis, the 
brothel and lieutenant of the two successive env- 
porors, Mangou and Cublai. X shall not tau- 
mcrate the ciowd of sultans, emirs, and aUbeks, 
whom he tra,njpled into dust: but tlie extirp- 
ation of the oi isinaelians-^ of Persia, 

may be consiiiered as a service to mankind. 
Among the liills to the south of tlie Caspian, 
these odious sectaries had reigned with impunity 
aliove an hundred and sixty years; and their 
prince, or Imam, established his lieutenant to 
lead and govern tlie colony of !Mount Elbanus, 
s*.> famous and formidable in the histoiy ot the 
crusades With the fanaticism of the Koran 
the Isinaelians had blended the Indi.-.ii trans- 
migration, and the visions of their own pro- 
pJiets ; and it was their first duty to devote their 
souls and bodies in blind obedience to the vic.ar 
of God. The daggers of his mission.vries were 
felt both in the East and West : the Christians 
and the Moslems enumerate, and pcrlsaps mul- 
tiply, the illustrious victims that were sacrificed 
to the zeal, avarice, or resentment t>f the old man 
(as he was corruptly styledj <y’ t/ie miyuntaitu 

21 All that can be kn^wn of tJie Assassin? cf Persia and Svna, e 
poured from the Cinuuii-, ajid eser profusi’. eruuition uf M. Faivon.?*, 
in two read bir-fore the AcademT ot Inai-nptiona (tom- x> J 

p 1-4!7- 

Xo ilit* lamacUana of S.na, A uaU at,uatu 


But these daggers, his only arms, were broken 
by the sword of Ibdagou, and not a vestige is 
left of the* cneniies t.f mankirul, except the word 
assaisiii, which, in the iwo.t mlious sense, has 
been adopted in the languages of Europe. The 
e'xtinctiun of the AbbiUs-iides cannot be indif- 
ferent to the spectator^ of their greatness and 
decline. Since the fall of their Seljukian tyrants, 
the caliphs had recovered their lav^ful dominion 
of Bagdad and tlie Arabian Irak ; but the city 
was di-5tracted by theological factions, and the 
commander of the faithful was lost in a haram 
of seven hundred concubines. Tlie invasion 
of the Moguls he encountered with feeble* 
arms and haughty embassies. “ On the divine 
“ decree,” said the tlie caliph Mostosem, “ is 
founded the throne of the sons of Abbas ; 
and tlicir foes shall surely be destroyed in 
this world luid in the next. Who is this 
“ Ilolagou that dares to ari-,e against them? If 
“ he be desirous of peace, let liini instantly de- 
part from the sacred territory ; and perhaps 
“ lie may obtain from our clemency the pardoii 
“ of his fault,” This presumption was che- 
rished by a perfidious vizir, who assured his 
master, tliat, even if the barbarians had entered 
the city, the women and children, from the 
terraces, would be sufiicient to overwhelm them 
with stones. But when Ilolagou touched tiic 
phantom, it inslanlly vanislied into smoke. After 
a siege of two montlis, Bagdad was stormed 
and sackeii by ilie Moguls: and their savage 
commander pronounced the death of tlie caliph 
Mostaseui, tiie la''t of the temporal successors 
of Mahomet; whose noble kinsmen, of the 
race of Aboas, had reigned in Asia above five 
hundred yeuis. Wnatever might be the de- 
signs tif tlie con(]iuror, the I.oly cities of Mecca 
and Mx-dina*’ were protected by the Ara- 
bian d.escrt ; but the Moguls spread beyond 
the Tigris and Euphrates, pill.iged Aleppo and 
D.un.i^cus. and tiireate-ned to join the Franks 
in tile ikllvcrance of Jurusaieni. Egvpt was 
io>t, h.'ul she been defended only by her feeble 
olEpiing: but tlie Mamalukes had breathed 
ill their infancy the keenness of a Scvthiaii 
air. equal in valour, superior in discipline, they 
met the Moguls in many a well-fought field j 
and drove back the stream of hostility to the 
eastward of tlie Euplirates. But it ovt.rfluwed 
with resistless violence tlie kingdoms of Armenia 
ami Anatolia, of which the former of tnvohv 
was possessed by the Christians, 
and the latter by the Turks. The -'ultans of 
leoniuin oppo-.cd some resistance to the Mogul 
arms, till Azzadin sought a refuge among the 
Greeks of C'onstautiuople, an<l his feeble suc- 
cessors, tlie last of the Seljukian flynasty. ware 
finally extirpated by the khans of I’crsia. 

HI. No sooner had Octai sul>- ofK„. 7 ,k, 
verted the northernempire of China, Huvn, p.>- 

, . , , *. -II. lana. Uun- 

tliuii he resolveil to vi'.it with his pm, .xc 

t . - . • A.I>. — 1245 . 

arms the most remote countries oi 

tlie West. Fifteen hundred thousand ^Moguls 

ti**i r'HWli'N tn thp h I'? ah.'T^ 1 ortosa- AboW the year IZMi, 
0 wrre W tlie Maritalukt.*!- 

i'i A« t !.r ’ f t the «f the iTi f'uricn t“at 
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and Tartars were inscribed on the military 
roll: of these the great klian selected a third, 
which he intrusted to the command of Ids ne- 
phew Baton, the son of TuH, who reigned o\er 
his father's conquests to the north of the Caspian 
Sea. After a festival of forty days. Baton set 
forwards on this great expedition ; and such was 
the speed and ardour of liis innumerable sijua- 
drons, than in less than six years they had mea- 
sured a line of ninety degrees of longitude, a 
fourth part of the circumference of the globe. 
The great rivers of Asia and Europe, the Volga 
and Kama, the Don and Borysthenes, the Vistula 
and Danube, they either swam nith their liorses, 
or passed on the ice, or tra\ ersed in leathern 
boats, wiiicli followed the camp, and transported 
their wagons and artillery. By the first victories 
of Batou, the remains of national freedom were 
eradicated in the immense plains of Turkestan 
and Kipzac.-" In his rapid progress, he over- 
ran tile kingdoms, as they are now styled, of 
Astracan and Cazan ; and the troops which he 
detached towards Mount Caucasus, explored the 
roost secret recesses of Georgia and Circassia. 
The civil discord of the great dukes, or princes, 
of Russia, betrayed their country to the Tartars. 
They spread from Livonia to the Black Sea, and 
both Moscow and Kiow, the modern, and the 
ancient capitals, were reduced to ashes ; a tem- 
porary’ ruin, less fatal than the deep, and perhaps 
indelible, mark, which a servitude of two hun- 
dred years has imprinted on the character of the 
Russians. The Tartars ravaged ^ith equal fury 
the countries which they hoped to possess, and 
those which they were hastening to leave. From 
the permanent conquest of Russia, they made a 
deadly, tirough transient, inroad into tire heart of 
Poland, and as far as the borders of Germany, 
The cities of Lublin and Cracow were oblite- 
rated : they approached tlie shores of the Baltic ; 
and in the battle of Lignitz, they defeated the 
dukes of Silesia, the Polish palatines, and the 
great master of tlie Teutonic order, and filled 
nine sacks ith the right ears of the slain. From 
Lignitz, the extreme point of their western 
march, they turned aside to tJie invasion of Hun- 
gary ; and the presence or spirit of Batou in- 
spiied the host of five hundrtd thousand men : the 
Carpatliian hills could not be long impervious to 
tlieir div ided columns; and their approacli had 
been fondly disbelieved till it was irresistibly 
felt. The king, Bela the Fourth, assembled the 
military force of his counts and bishops ; but be 
had alienated the nation by adopting a vagrant 
horde of forty thousand families of Comans, and 
these savage guests were provoked to revolt by 
the suspicion of treachery and the murder of 
tiieir prince. The vvhole country north of the 
Danulie was lost in a day, ami depopulated in a 
suimiit.r ; and the ruins of cities and churches 
were overspread with tlie bones of the natives, 
who expiated the sins of tlieir Turkish ancestors. 

27 The D'lthl-’ Kipznfc, or pin'n of Kiprafc. extend-, on ether -.idc of 
the V okM. in a houndie.'; -.pire towaws the.fijlt and 
ai'il i-. 'UptH^sed to contain the pninitiw name and nation of the 
Cm-ark.. 

2h In the venr 125S, the inhahitints of Oothia and Fn>e 

were preyented, by their fe.ir of the 1 irtar-., from .^ndine. 13 usual, 
their ships ti> the hemne-h'herv on the of England, and as 

there wa' no etp''^Wion, f .n\ or Jiff' of ifie>e ti«.h ’vere sold for a 
shillini; (Matthew Fans, p "‘•♦T ) II i> whon-'ral tnois_h. that the 
orders of a Motru! khan. wh<> reiip’nl on the liorrte'^ of t huu, U>uuld 
base lowered the pnte of m tbe Lngliab market. 


An ecclesiastic, who fled fiom the sack of Wa- 
radin, describes the calamities which he had 
seen, or suflered ; and the sanguinary rage of 
sieges and battles is f.ir less atrocious than the 
treatment of the fugitives, who had been allured 
from the woods under a promise of peace and 
pardon, and who were coolly slaughtered as 
soon as they had performed tlie labours of the 
harvest ami vintage. In the winter, the Tartars 
passed the Dauulie on tlie ice, and advanced to 
Gran or Strigonium. a German colony, and the 
metropolis of the kingdom. Thirty engines 
were planted against tlie walls ; the ditches 
were filled with sacks of earth and dead bodies; 
and after a promiscuous massacre, three hundred 
noble matrons were slain in the presence of the 
klian. Of all the cities and fortresses of Hun- 
gary, three alone survived the Tartar invasion, 
and the unfortunate Bela hid his head among 
the islands of the Hadriatic. 

The Latin world was darkened by this cloud 
of savage hostility : a Russian fugitive carried 
the alarm to Sweden : and the remote nations of 
the Baltic and the ocean trembled at the ap- 
proach of the Tartars,'^® whom tlieir fear and 
ignorance were inclined to separate from the 
human species. Since the invasion of the Arabs 
in the eighth century, Europe had never been 
exposed to a similar calamity; and if the dis- 
ciples of IVIahoniet would have oppressed her 
religion and liberty, it might be apprehended 
that the shepherds of Scythia would extinguish 
her cities, her arts, and all the institutions of 
civil society. The Roman pontiff attempted to 
appease and convert these invincible Pagans hj 
a mission of Franciscan and Dominican friars ; 
but he was astoni>^hed by the reply of the khan, 
that the sons of God and of Zingis were invested 
with a divine power to subdue or extirpate the 
nations ; and that tlie pope would be involved 
in the universal destruction, unless he visited 
in person, and as a suppliant, the royal horde. 
Tlie emperor Frederic the Second embraced a 
more generous mode of defence ; and his letters 
to the kings of France and England, and the 
princes of Germany, represented the common 
danger, and urged them to arm their vassals in 
this just and rational crusade. ^9 The Tartars 
themselves were awed by the fame and valour of 
the Franks : the town of Neustadt in Austria 
was bravely defended against them by fifty 
knights and twenty crossbows ; and they raised 
the siege on the appearance of a German array. 
After wasting the adjacent kingdoms of Servia, 
Bosnia, and Bulgaria, Batou slowly retreated 
from the Danube to the Volga to enjoy the 
rewards of victory in the city and palace of 
Serai, which started at his command from the 
midst of the desert. 

IV. Even the poor and frozen 
regions of the North attracted the A- d uia, 
arms of the Moguls : Sheibani 

20 I ^hall ropy chararteri.tic ot flattenne epithets of the ibf- 
ferent rountntr. of Kurupe Furens ao fervent ad arin.a (rermanta, 
•'tre'iujF mil'll?** eenitnx et alumna Francia, belhrosa et aiidax 1***“ 
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Khan, the brother of the great Batou, led an 
horde of fifteen thousand families into the wilds 
of Si!)eria ; and his descendants reigned at T<>- 
bolskoy abo\e three centuries, till the Russian 
coiKjuest. The spirit of enterprise wliich pur- 
sued the course of the Ol)y and Yenisei must 
have led to the discovery of the Icy Sea. After 
brushing away the monstrous fables, of men 
with dogs’ heads and cloven feet, we shall find, 
that, fifteen years after the death of Zingis, the 
Moguls were informed of the name and man- 
ners of the S.imoyedes in the neighbourhood of 
the polar circle, who dwelt in subterraneous 
huts, and derived their furs and their food from 
the sole occupation of hunting. 

While China, Svria, and Poland, 

The siicoessors • i i 'i • i 

of W’crc invaucd at the same time by 

A.D.iJSi/— Mogids and Tartars, the au- 
thors of tlie mighty mischief were content with 
the knowledge and declaration, that tJieir word 
was the sword of death. Like the first caliphs, 
the first successors of Zingis seldom appeared 
in person at the head of their victorious armies. 
On the banks of the Onon and Selinga, the 
royal or ^loUlen horde exhibited the contrast of 
simplicity and greatness ; of the roasted sheep 
and mares’ milk which composed their banquets; 
and of a distribution in one day of five hundred 
wagons of gold and silver. The ambassatlors 
and princes of Europe and Asia were compelled 
to undertake this distant and laborious pilgrim- 
age • and the life and reign of the great dukes 
of Russia, the kings of Georgia and Annenia, 
the sultans of Iconium, aiul the emirs of Persia, 
were decided by tlie frown or smile of the great 
khan. The sons and grandsons of Zingis had 
l)cen accustomed to tlie pastoral life; but the 
village of Caracorum^i was gradually ennobled 
by their election and residence. A change of 
manners is implied in the removal of Octai and 
Mangou from a tent to an house ; and their ex- 
ample was imitated by the princes of theirfainily 
ancl the groat officers of tlie empire. Instead of 
the boundless forest, the enclosure of a park 
afibrded the more indolent pleasures of the ■ 
chace ; their new’ haliitations were decorated 
witli painting and scidpture; their superfluous ! 
treasures %vere cast in fountains, and basins, and 
statues of massy silver ; and the artists of China 
and Paris vied with each other in the service of 
the great khan. 3- Caracorum contained two 
streets, the one of Chinese mechanics, the other 
of IMahometan traders ; an<l the places of reli- 
gious worship, one Nestorian church, two 
inoschs, and twelve tcmjiles of various idols, 
may represent in some degree the number and 
di\ision of inhabitants. Yet a French missionary 
declares, that the town of St. Denys, near Paris, 
was more considemljle than the Tartar capilal ; 
and that the whole palace of Mangou was 
scarcely equal to a tenth part of that Beneilictine 
abbey. The conquests of Russia and Syria 

V) See rarpirlNreiatTnn in HacWlu^f. T<’1. i T Tli< of 

tho khans of Siinjna i- psen hs Ai'uL'ha/! (part tjji p IS5 - I'Jt ) 

Hue the Ku.-i msfnina no Tartar < hro-’u.t;* n I h..|vk«.i •' 

'.1 Tho^faIlof• ■ ■ 

toi„.,.i,arr. I! i> 
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might amuse the vanity of the great khans ; but 
they' were seatctl ou the borders of China; the 
acquisition of that empire was the nearest and 
most interesting olqect ; and they might learn 
fiom their j)a»toral economy, that it is for the 
atlvantage of the shepherd to protect and propa- 
gate his flock. I liave already cele- ^ ^ 

brated tlie wisdom and virtue of a mil ,>f( hm.i 
mandarin, who precented thedeso- ^ 
lation of five pojnilous and cultivated provinces. 
In a spotless administration of thirty years, this 
friend of his country and of mankind continu- 
ally laboured to mitigate, or suspend, the havoc 
of war; to save the monuments, and to rekindle 
the flame, of science; to restrain the military 
commander by the restoration of civil magis- 
trates; and to instil the love of peace and justice 
into the minds of tlie Moguls. He struggled 
with the lurbarism of the first coni|Uerors ; but 
bis salutary lessons produced a rich harvest in 
the second generation. The northern, and by 
degrees, the vuitliern, empire, acipiiesced in the 
government of Cuhlai, the lieutenant, and after- 
wards the successor, of Mangou ; and the nation 
was loyal to a prince wlio liad been educated in 
the m.mners of China. He restored the forms of 
her venerable co!istitiiti()n ; and the victors sub- 
mitted to the laws, tlie fashions, and even the 
prejudices, of the vanquished people. This 
peaceful triumph, which has been more than 
once repeated, may be ascribed, in a great mea- 
sure, to the numbers and servitude of tlie Chi- 
nese. The Mogul army was dissolved in a vast 
and populous country ; and their emperors 
adoptcxl with pleasure a political system, which 
gives to the prince the solid substance of despot- 
ism, and leaves to the subject the empty names 
of pliilosophy, fjeedom, and filial oliediencc. 
Under the reign of Cuhlai, letters aiid eom- 
nicrce, peace and justice, were restored; the 
great canal, of five liundred miles, was opened 
from Xankin to the cajiital : he fixed his resi- 
dence at Pekin ; and displayed in his court the 
magnificence of the greatest monarch of Asia. 
Yet this learned prince declined from the pure 
and simple religion of lus great ancestor; he 
sacrificcci to the idol Fo ; and his blind attach- 
ment to the lamas of Thibet and the bonzes of 
China provoked the censure of the disciples of 
Confucius. His successors polluted the palace 
with a crowd of eunuchs, physicians, and astro- 
logers, while thirteen millions of their subjects 
were consumed in the provinces by famine. 
One hundred and forty years after the death of 
Zingis. his degenerate race, the dynasty of the 
Yuen, was expelled by a revolt of the native 
Chinese; and the Mogul emperors were lost in 
the oblivion of the desi rt. Before 
this revolution, they had foifeited 
their supremacy over the depend- "" 

ent branches of their honsr*, the khans of Kipzak 
and Russia, tlie khans of Zagatai or Transoxiana, 

’. 1>T fi i.i-r', iml P'jctire ft nr ri nr^. 
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and the khans of Iran or Persia. By their 
distance and jiower these royal lieutenants had 
soon been released from the duties of obedience; 
and after the death of Ciiblai, they scorned to 
accept a sceptre or a title from his unworthy 
successors. According to their respective situ- 
ation, they maintained the simplicity of the 
pastoral life, or assumed the luxury of the cities 
of Asia ; but the princes and their hordes were 
alike disposed for the reception of a foreign 
worship. After some hesitation between the 
Gospel and the Koran, they conformed to the 
religion of Mahomet; and while they adopted 
for their brethren the Arabs and Persians, they 
renounced all intercourse with the ancient Mo- 
guls, the idolatois of Cliina. 

In this shipwreck of nations, 
some surprise may be excited by 
thLOr.tkcrn- escupe of the Roman empire, 

S ire from the , ‘ , . , . . 

fotf .is. _ who-bG relics, at the time ot the 
A.D. i-iio— io04. invasion, were dismembered 

by the Greeks and Latins. Less potent than 
Alexander, they were pressed, like the Macedo- 
nian, both in Europe and A^ia, by tlie shepherds 
of Scythia; and had the Taitar.> undertaken t!ic 
siege, Constantinople must have yivltled to the 
fate of Pekin, Simarcaud, and Bagdad. The 
glorious and voluntary retreat of Batou from 
the Danube was insulted by the vain triumph of 
the Franks and Greeks and in a second ex- 
pedition, death surprised him in full march to 
attack the capital of the Caisars. His brother 
Borga carried the Tartar arms into Bulgaria 
and Thrace ; but he was diverted from tl»e By- 
zantine war by a visit to Novogorod, in the 
fifty-seventh degree of latitude, wiiere he num- 
bei^ the inhabitants and regulated the tributes 
of Russia. The Mogul khan formed an alliance 
with the Mamalukes against his bretliren of 
Persia : three hundred thousand horse pene- 
trated throu/h the gates of Derliend ; and the 
Greeks might rejoice in the fiist example of 
domestic war. After the recovery of Constan- 
tinople, Micliael Paheologus,’^ at a distance 
from his court and <'irmy, was surprised and sur- 
rounded, in a riincian castle, by t%\cnty tliou- 
sand Tartars. But the oi>j^-ct of their inarcli was 
a private interest ; they came to the /leliverance of 
Azzadin, the Turkidi sultan; and v\cre content 
with his person and the treasure of tiie emperor. 
Their general Noga, whose name is per j)eti.ated 
in the hordes of Astraean, raised a formidable 
rebellion against Mtngo Timour, the third of 
the khans of KipZak ; obtained in marriage 
Maria the natural daughter of Pal.cologus ; and 
guarded the dominions of his friend and father. 
The subsequent inva'-ions of a .Sc\thian cast 
were those of outlaws and fugitives: and .some 
thousands of Ahiiii and Coinans, who had been 
driven from tluir native seats, were reclaimed 
from a vagrant life, and enlisteil in tire service of 

"I Some iFput-« of thi’ VfocnK >n Jtunjrirvr Matthew Fan^, p ’’I'i. 
5i'-) nught pro{)a;:nte an<l c-cilour ttie n-poit of ti e union anil \irtorv 
of the kin^s nf the Frui'-b on ti e eonhn« of BufeariA. A^>u){<haMtnu^ 
(1'vna.st. p. .'ilO I after forty years, heyond the Tigri', ini.:ht be easily 
de< eivetU 

3-> See Parhymer, 1. iii. c. 25. and t. ix c. 26,27 and the 
alarm at Nire, I. m c. 2". Nirephorus 1. iv. c G. 

3h G. Acropolita, p. 57- Nir Gri-p. 1. n. c- 6. 1. it. c 5. 

.57 Abulpliara.:iu«, who wrote in th- yev l-'St, detlirea, that the 
Motflik, since the fOiulifU'. def‘> it of Batou, had niK attacked either 
ttie Franks or Greeks , and of tLi« be i» a cumpeusc %• Ha,t<ai, 


the empire. Sucli was the influence in Europe 
of the invasion of the iMoguls. Tlie first terror 
of tlicir arms secured, rather than disturbed, the 
peace of the Roman Asia. The sultan of Ico- 
niuin solicited a personal interview with John 
Vataces ; and his artful policy encouraged the 
Turks to defend their barrier against the com- 
mon enemy. That barrier indeed was soon 
overthrown ; and the servitude and ruin of the 
Soljiikians exposed the nakedness of the Greeks. 

The foi’midahlc Holagou threateneii to march 
to Constantinople at the head of four hundred 
thousand men ; and the groundless panic of the 
citizens of Nice will present an image of the 
terror w Inch he had inspired. The accident of 
a procession, and the sound of a doleful litany, 

“ From the fury of the Tartars, good Lord, 

“ deliver us ! ” had scattered the hasty report of 
an assault and massacre. In the blind credulity 
of fear, the streets of Nice were crowded with 
thousands of both sexes, who knew not from 
what or to whom they fled ; and some hours 
elapsed before the firmness of the military oflicers 
could relieve the city from this imaginary foe. 

But the ambition of Holagou and his successors 
was fortunately diverted by the conquest of 
Bagdail, and a long vicissitude of Syrian wars; 
their hostility to the Moslems inclined them to 
unite with the Greeks and Franks; ^7 and their 
generosity or contempt had oflTered the kingdom 
of Anatolia as the reward of an Armenian vas- 
sal. Tlie fragments of the Seljukian monarcliy | 
were disputed by the emirs who had occupied 
the cities or the mountains ; but they all con- 
fessed the supremacy of the khans of Persia ; 
and he often interposed his autliority, and some- 
times his arms, to check their depredations, and 
to preserve the peace and balance of his Turkish | 
frontier. The death of Cazan,33 • 

one of the greatest and most accom- 1 

pli'ihed princes of the house of ^a*.i>. ; 

Zingis, removed this salutary con- 
trol ; and the decline of the IMoguls gave a free 
scope to the rise and progress of the OrroMAN 

empire.39 I 

After the retreat of Zingis, the mofthe i 
sultan Gclaleddin of Carizmc had Otfoinans. | 

returnee! from India to the posses- [ 
sion and defence of hi^ Persian kingdoms. In | 
t.he space of eleven years, that hero fought in 
person fourteen battles; and such was his ac- 
tivity, that he led his cavalry in seventeen days 
from Teflis to Kerman, a inarch of a thousand ^ 
miles. Yst he was oppressed by the jealousy , 
of the IMosIem princes, and the innumerable > 
armies of the Moguls : and after his last defeat, | 
Gelaleddin perished ignobly in the mountains | 
of Curdi'-tan. His death dissolved a veteran and 
adventurous army, whicli included under the 
luune of Cari/mians or Corasinins many Tmk- ; 
man hoides, that had attacheii tJienisclves to the f 

likewise, the .Vrmeniac pniiic, telebratts. their fnertJship fur himself 
anil hi> nitu»n. , 

■ ” ’ ... u^ter of Caz-iii Khan, tb>- 

, . In theronriu'ion nfhishi'torjr ^ 

. . the arrival of 5", 'N't' r.-chars 'iT , 

uotesaor of Cazon to restrain the 

5'» The oiv'n of tlie « )ttom.\n ilynaaty is illu.tr-ited by 
learning of AIM de Guitmes fllist.des Hun-., tom. iv p ‘J 

and d’AnT.lle (Empue Turc. p. 1 1 - Y‘2.), two inhabitants of 
fiTim whom the Orientals may leoru the hiiaory and ^tvgraphj »» tneir 
own country, t 
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sultan’s fortune. The bolder and more jx)\verful 
chiefs invaded Syiia, and violated the Iioly se- 
pulchre of Jerusalem* the more humble engaged 
in the service of Ahidin, sultan of Iconiuni; and 
among these were the obscure fathers of tlie 
Ottoman line. I’hey had formerly pitched their 
tents near the soutliern banks of the Oxus, in 
the plains of Malian and Nesa ; and it is some- 
what remarkable, that the same spot should have 
produced the first authors of tlie Parthian and 
Turkish empires. At tlie liead, or in the re.tr, 
of a Carizmian army, Suiiman Shah was drowned 
in the passage of the Euphrates; his son Oi- 
tliogrul became the soldier and sul)ji.ct of Aladiii, 
and establislied at Surgut, on the banks of the 
Sangar, a camp of four hundred faniihes or tents, 
whom he governed fifty-two years both in peace 
Reicnof and war. He W’as the f.ither of 
Tliaman, or Athrnan, whose Tink- 
—15546. name has been melted into the 

appellation of the caliph Othman; and if we 
describe that pastoral chief as a shepherd and a 
nibber, we must seji.uMte from those characters 
ail idea of ignominy and baseness. Otiiman 
possessed, and perhaps surpassed, the ordinary 
virtues of a soldier; ami the circumstances of 
time and place were projiitious to his independ- 
ence and success. The Seljukian dynasty was 
no more ; and the distance and decline of the 
Mogul khans soon enfranchised him fiom the 
control of a superior. He was situate on the 
verge of the Greek empire ; the Koran sanctified 
his gaziy or holy war, agaiii'.t tlie infidels ; and 
their political errors unlocked the passes of 
Mount Olympus, and invited him to de>-cend 
into the plains of Pitliynia. 'i'iil the reiirn of 
Pala'ologus, these jiasses had been vigil. mtly 
guarded by the ii.ilitia of tiu country, who were 
repaid by their own safety and an exemption from 
taxes. The emperor aholislicd their priviKgc 
and assumed their office; hut the tribute was 
rigorously collected, the custody of the passes 
was neglected, and the haniy mount.iiiKers de- 
generated into a tremlding crowd of pcas.'ints 
without spirit or discipline. It was on the 
twenty-seventh of Julv, in the year twelve hun- 
dred and ninety-m'ne of the Christian a.’m, that 
Othman first invaded the territory of Niconie- 
dia;^*^ and the singular accuracy of the d.itc 
seems to disclose some foresight of the mpk! and 
destructive growth of the monster. The aunals 
of the twenty-seven years of his reijn woiihl 
exhibit a repetition of the same inroads; an<l his 
hereditary trooj)s were multiplied in vath cam- 
paign!))* tlie accession of captives;md vjduntiers. 
Instead of retreating to the hills, he in.)intaij.i.d 
the most useful and defcnsil>le posts; tortified 
tlie towns and castles which he had fir‘t pillagtil ; 
and renounced the pastoral life for the !/aths and 


palaces of his infant capitals. Rut it not 
till Othman was opprcsseil by age and infilmiti^.^, 
that he received the wdconie news of the con- 
quest of Trusa, which had been surrendered by 
ianiine or treathery to the arms of his son Oj- 
chan. The glory of Othman is chiefly founded 
on that of Ids descendants ; but tlie Turks have 
transcribed or txar.posed a roval testament of his 
last counsels of justice and moderation. **1 
From the* conquest of I’rusa, we R{ 4 mof 
may date the true a‘ra of the Otto- 
man empire. The lives .vnd ])os- — i.'eo. 

sessions of the Christian subjects were rtdtenied 
by a tribute or ransom of thirtv tliousand crtiwns 
of gold ; and the city, by the labours of ()rch.ui, 
assumed the aspect of a Mahtanetan capital ; 
I’rusji was decorated with a mosch, a college, 
ami an hospital, of royal fourulation ; the SeJju- 
kian e*oin was changed for the name and impres- 
sion of the nevv dynasty : and the most skilful 
professors, of human ai\d divine know ledge, at- 
tractexi the IVrsian ami Arabian sfu<lents from 
the ancient sthcols of Oiiental learnimr. nm 
office of vizir was instituted for Aladin, the 
brother of Dichan ; and a different habit tlistin- 
guished the* citizens from the peasints, the Mos- 
lems fioni the infidels. All the troops of Othman 
had consisted of loose squadrons of Turkman 
cavalry; who served without pay and fought 
without discipline : l)ut a regular liody of infantry 
was first established and trained by the jirudcnce 
of his son. A great ntimhcr of volunteers was 
enrolled with A ^mall sti])cn<l, but with the per- 
ntission of living at home, unless they were sum- 
moned to the fivld ; their rude manners, aial 
se(liti(*us te-mpor, disposed Orchan to educate hts 
vouni caj>ti\e's as his s( IdieTs and those of the 
prophet; but tIvC 'li.iktsh ]>. asaiVs w(‘re still 
allowed to n o'int on iurs laek. and follow* lii«i 
stamlartl, wirli the appellation .nmi the lu'pti of 
J'n< hf>.‘fcrs. Ry these atts he fv'rmed an army of 
twenty-five thousand Me'^li-ms: a train ofbatte-r- 
ing erginos was framed for the use of sieges; 
and the fijst successful experiment was made on 
the cities of Nice and Nicomedia. hi 
O rchan granted a safe-conduct to 
all who were desiious of departing - 
with their families and effects; hut the widows 
of the slain were given in marn.ige to the con- 
querors ; and the sacrilegic'us pliuuler, the 1 ooks, 
the v;;ses, and the in agi s, were- soljl or rrins( nu d 
at C»'nstantinop!e. 'I'he tinjicror Andronlcns 
the Yountrer was v.*uiqui-sbni and wourdid !.\ do 
son of (>t!in;an 1'*-' stjl.i'md the whole pio- 
vince or Lin-„d('iu of Rithuii.u as far as the 
shores <,f the Ros^ In-rus and Ikiles^Ko.t ; and 
the (’hn'sfiaris confessed the justu e and cii'meiicy 
tif a reign, which cialnud the vohnUary attath- 
ment of the Turks of Asia. Yet Orchan w.is 


4ii Parh' mer, t. r. c. 'i"?, I. siii- r 3t. 3f.. , in*! ron- 
Ci rnin^ the ptiard of tht; mnui.fiiu'', I i c 5 »>.; Nirtphfn., Ore- 
ports, i vu. c. 1. anti the Isi of Lacni'-iia C hakundjles, the 

Af)uni.in 

U I ani lenorant wht-thor the Turks ariy 'rritw older th“n 

MaliOiTttt II . nor I rfic*’ U-vo-i] a n rf.ro.'irl, oVon .Its 

"lurcir ... . jqtdia -si 

b\ r«t. 11- I, wi h 

C'Viou; . • ' the Or yitn i*- I 

I'eca; • • • . > tr!in»iattd iiao 

J-.nRlIs. ■ . • " print.' 'T M‘ 

d.i>ja ■ ni'o -if arinj.' 

biu''der> m OnciiUl hi.-.tfffs ; (.nt l,e »a> cuvei^it <*15. . the la*.- 
the annib), aiui >». ‘S ttv 'fni*' •'••m r j. r- . 

hte maitnaij fr^u. dii. ji* ..f roaCi £duidt ot Loiia*.*, 


I Htthrated m the jt-ir I*". to 'iiU.in Vfuaiph-i, .ard a Ta’uahie 
ann ciijcm of the .irik” -Vi I •'> r, r- In ■ pt - t tl <■ R-in I ', r.. l*r. 

I j.'hn'ion pr.ib« Kn.JUs fa Hia.jrv ot th*? 1 iirkx to the 

} |»Ti..^nt War. I.i»pd‘Ti. Ir 'i') ap tl’t f •st "f h< u-'h-ippy f r r 

• in tirf* rl-'.ro <f his »«..» rtf V « t 1 n uch di nt r ..yt cr a [nrti-il 
. U'd sfcr*>'isC <o.rijT>V»o fr •'1 I.'* n W"''r thltf-li hUT'.Jr*-’! f‘l.y 
j. W*- . f 'ptH. h.s an.l hat* • in • ithf r t r ..r, n-. an .-r 'i, h-. 

ti'si ...t s j Ir ni tin hiatnn m h na iiuctuie ot j hdo- 

, '.V ard . r*'.* laii. 

; t£ i a'ltifaire'ie. though le re!.*!!-* thn l.ut'e h.rr.r fi r-hf ■ ** 

j th *->unt..*r ar.dro- -^u- (’ r ..i* T.s ' liiw nhl--^ h) -i ' 

> . , { In n.' t .rtir ns'is.i i" nf Ir , ■ • , i> j 

s f h.^rl'U! !"*-i -'pi! N ' .r.ivju ui i...' v. . n.a 

■ a.c o* K.ewh.u dalorsi.t irviii tat; I uikaO. a.iLeb. 
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content with the modest title of emir ; and in 
compeers, the princes 
an^' -'the Iloum or Anatolia,'*^ his military 

Tiirkf-h <mir<! forccs werc suipassccl by the emirs 
A i>. 130(1, 5tc. and Caramania, each 

of whom could bring into the field an army of 
forty thousand men. Tiieir dominions w'ere 
situate in the heart of the Seljukian kingdom ; 
but the holy warriors, though of inferior note, 
who formed new' principalities on the Greek 
empire, are more conspicuous in the light of his- 
tory. The maritime country from the Propontis 
to the Mosander and the Isle of Rhodes, so long 
threatened and so often pillaged, was finally 
lost about the tliirtieth year of Andronicus the 
Elder. Two Turkish chieftains, Sarukhan and 
Aidin, left their names to their conquests, and 
loKofthe their conquests to their posterity'. 

The captivity or ruin of the seven 
A. I). I3i i, Sic. churches of Asia was consummated ; 
and the barbarous lords of Ionia and Lydia still 
trample on the monuments of classic and Chris- 
tian antiquity. In the loss of Ephesus, the 
Christians deplored the fall of tlie first angel, the 
extinction of the first candlestick, of the Reve- 
lations : -*5 the desolation is complete; and the 
temple of Diana, or the church of Mary, will 
equally elude the search of the curious traveller. 
The circus and three stately theatres of Laodicea 
are now peopled with wolves and foxes; Sardes 
is reduced to a miserable village; the God of 
Mahomet, without a rival or a son, is invoked 
in the moschs of Thyatira and Pergamus ; and 
the populousness of Smyrna is supported by the 
foreign trade of the Franks and Armenians. 
Philadelphia alone has been saved by prophecy, 
or courage. At a distance from tlie sea, for- 
gotten by the emperors, encompassed on all 
sides by the Turks, her valiant citizens defended 
their religion and freedom above fourscore years ; 
and at length capitulated with the proudest of 
the Ottomans. Among the Greek colonies and 
churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect ; 
a column in a scene of ruins; a pleasing ex- 
ample, that the paths of honour and safety may 
Theimi;:hts Sometimes be the same. The servi- 
tude of Rhodes was delayed about 
A.'v.'liiS two t^ntuiies by the establishment 
Jan. 1 . of the knights of St.John of Jeru- 
salem: under the discipline of the order, that 

island emerged into fame and opulence ; the 
noble and warlike inojiks were renowned by 
land and sea; and the bulwark of Christendom 
provoked, and repelled, the arms of the Turks 
and Saracens. 

FirNf pa'.^ase The Grccks, by their intestine 
divisions, were the authors of their 
A.i).i3*i-n}:. final ruin. During tiie civil wars 
of the elder ami younger Andronicus, the son 
of Othman achieved, almost witht)ut resistance, 
the conquest of Bithynia ; and the s.une dis- 
orders encouraged the Turkish emirs of Lydia 

n The partition of theTurIci'h emirs h e^traoti d from tworon- 

teniponnes, the ' - ” - ' ‘ and the Ara- 

li'an M,irakesrhi bet. bktwiae 

the hf't Ux>k of 
4t I'ich\mer, i t.n i •- 

43 bt-e the TraTe'> of Wheeler and Sjmn, of Porocke and rhindler, 
and more paktiiuiariy •'truth a '>ar\ev ot the ••even Ch'irches of Aai i, 
p -h>.S_27h Tht more po.Ua aiU)‘|u.ir’es ial-o.tr to rwoiici'e the jin.- 
niiaea and threat, of the aurher ft the Revel mot'a *uh the ;>»•»<«/ 
state of the seven citi Pern ipa it «nuld '■€ more pruilent t.» vontiiie 
hi' pff'iii iioti' to the rhirictt rnd events of iiia <»» n mn* 

i* Loiiaultthe ivth book oi the llistoire de ItA'de Je .Viaitht, pir 


and Ionia to build a fleet, and to pillage the 
adjacent islands and the sca-coast of Europe. 

Ill the defence of his life and honour, Canta- 
cuzene was tempted to prevent, or imitate, his 
adversaries ; by calling to his aid the public 
enemies of his religion and country. Amir, 
the son of Aidin, concealed under a Turkish 
garb the humanity and politeness of a Greek ; 
he w'as united with the great domestic by mutual 
esteem and reciprocal services ; and their friend- 
ship is compared, in the vain rhetoric of the 
times, to the perfect union of Orestes and Py- 
lades.-*? On the report of tlie danger of his | 

friend, who was peisccuted by an ungrateful . 

court, the prince of Ionia assembled at Smyrna 
a fleet of three hundred vessels, with an army of 
twenty-nine tliousand men ; sailed in the depth 
of winter, and cast anchor at the mouth of the 
Hebrus. From thence, with a chosen band of 
two thousand Turks, ho marched along the 
banks of the river, and rescued the empress, 
who was besieged in Demotica by the wild 
Bulgarians. At that disastrous moment, the 1 
life or death of his beloved Cantacuzene was ; 
concealed by his flight into Sorvia : but the i 
grateful Irene, impatient to behold her deli- 
verer, invited him to enter the city, and accom- 
panied her message with a present of rich 
apparel, and an hundred liorses. By a peculiar j 
stmin of delicacy, the gentle barbarian refused, ! 
in the absence of an unfortunate friend, to visit 
his wife, or to taste the luxuries of the palace; f 
sustained in his tent the rigour of the winter ; 
and rejected the hospitable gift, that he might 
share the hardships of two thousand companions, 
all as deserving as himself of that honour and 
distinction. Necessity and revenge might jus- 
tify his predatory excursions by sea and land: 1 

he left nine thousand five hundred men for the t 
guard of his fleet; and persevered in the fruit- I 
less search of Cantacuzene, till his embarkation i 
was hastened by a fictitious letter, the severity 
of the season, the clamours of his independent 
troops, and the weight of his spoil and captives. 

In the prosecution of the civil war, the prince 
of Ionia twice returned to Europe; Joined his 
arms with those of the emperor ; besieged 
Thessalonica, and threatened Constantinople. 
Calumny might affix some reproach on his 
imperfect aid, his hasty departure, and a bribe 
of ten thousand crowns, which he accepted from 
the Byzantine court; but his friend was satis- 
fied ; and the conduct of Amir is excused by f 
the more sacred duty of defending against the 
Latins his hereditary dominions. The maritime . 
power of the Turks had united the pope, the 
king of Cyprus, the republic of Venice, and the I 
order of St. John, in a laudable crusade ; their 
galleys invaded the coast of Ionia; and Amir 
was slain with an arrow, in the attempt to | 
wrest from the Rhodian kniglits tlie citadel of 
Smyrna.'*® Before his death, he generously 

V IMk 5 dt? Vertot. That pleasing writer befravs his iKnorance, in i 

\uj>i«)sinai that Othman, a treebooter of tlie Bitlijiiian hills, could j 

bC'.eijt* Kh<xles l<» sva md land. . ' 

47 Xiciphonis (irei:nra.s has expatiated with pleasure on this 
amiable ihtraiter < 1 . xii. T. xiii 4 . li> xjv. 1. y. xvi () )• Cantneu- 
rene ^pe.k^ with honour and eNteeni of his alls (1 in < - Vfi, V" '*3, 

tl rA.tr.HH.Sfi but he-eems U^iunnt ot lu' own sen- 

timtntal paj.'ion tor the '1 urk, and indirecth dtuie, the iK>i»ibititj of 
sus h unnatural tru.r*iL-h 1^1 (( .v. c 

Attar the coiiijutet of Smjma hj the I aiiru, the defence of this • 

fortr.*!.s wa.s imptrant pope Gtegory XI wn the knights uf Rhodia 
ta*e Vtrtot, 1 T.J. 
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recommended another ally of his own nation ; 
not more sincere or zealous than himself, but 
more able to aflbrd a prompt and powerful suc- 
cour, by his situation along the Propontis and 
in the front of Constantinople. By the prospect 

Marriage r.f t>f ^ more advaiitagcous treaty, 
Turkish prince of Bithynia was 
A.n. nifi. detached from his engagements 
with Anne of Savoy ; and the pride of Orchan 
dictated the most solemn protestations, that if 
he could obtain tlie daughter of Cantacuzene, 
he woidd invariably fulfil the duties of a subject 
and a son. Parental tenderness was silenced 
by tlie voice of ambition ; the Greek clergy 
connived at tlie marriage of a Christian princess ; 
w ith a sectary of INIahomet ; and the father of ; 
Tlieodora describes, w ilh shameful satisfaction, 
the dishonour of the purple. '*■' A body of | 
Turkish cavalry attended the ambassadors, w ho I 
disembarked from thirty vessels before his camp 
of Selybria. A stately pa^ilion was elected, 
in wliich the empress Irene passed the night 
with her daughters. In the morning, Theodora 
ascended a throne, which was surrounded witli 
curtains of silk and gold: the tioops were 
under arms; but the emperor alone was on 
horseback. At a signal the curtains were sud- 
denly withdrawn, to disclose the bride, or the 
victim, encircled l)y kneeling eunuchs and hy- 
meneal torches- the sound of Hutes and trumpets 
proclaimed the joyful event; and her pretended 
happiness was the theme of tlie nupti.d song, 
which was chanted by such poets as tlie age 
could produce. 'Witliout the rites of the cliurch, 
Theodora was delivered to her barbarou> loid; 
but it had been stipulated, that siic should pre- 
ser\’e her religion in tlie liaram of Bursa; and 
her father celebrates her charity and demotion in 
this ambiguous situation. After Ins peaceful 
establishment on the throne of Constantinople, 
the Greek emperor \isited his Turki-h all\, wlio 
with four sons, by \arious wives, expected liim 
at Scutari, on the A-iatic shore. The two 
princes paitook, with seeining cordiality, of the 
pleasures of tiie banijuet and the chace ; and 
'i’heodora was permitted to repass tlie Bos- 
phorus, and to enjoy some days in the society of 
her mother. But the frieiidsliip of Orchan was 
subservient to his religion and interest; anti in 
the Genoese war he joined without a blusii the 
enemies of Cantacuzene. 

E=wbh.hn,ent In thc treaty with tiie empress 
m Europe Anne, tlie Ottoman piince* hml 

A.r> inserted a singular coiidition, that 

it should be lawful for him to ''cll his pri-^oners 
at Constantinople, or transport them into Asia. 

A naked ciowd of Christians of both stxe-s and 
every age, of priests and monks, of matrons and 
virgins, was exposed in the public market; the 
whij) was frequently used to quicken the chanty 
of redemption ; and the indigent Greeks de- 
plored the fate of their brethren, who were letl 
away to the worst evils of temporal and spiritual 

49 St-e rant.vcTJzene, l.iii.c.9') Ni, tphorui nrecora.-,, whf*. r<>r 
the light of Mount That or, brantU the em}>eror with ihe of 

tyrant and Herod, excuses, rather than blaint*. thi' lur^i-h mar- 
ri.igc, and alleges the p.i>sion and power ot < ’rrh^n, evyi-raro^, « i. — 

dvi Jjuft 7oti^ ear jotov nf^xrucov; I TurkiaKi 

(!. XV ; He afterwariU celebrates his kingdom and armies r^e 
his re^ in t 'intemir, p Z4— oO. 

'iO Ihe most liieiy and concise pirmre of this raptixitT may rt 
foui.d III iht history of Ihicas (c S ), who fairly dv-senbts what Car a- 
cu.:eiie «.ouii.s6es with a guilty bliioli '• 


bondage.^*’ Cantacuzene was reduced to sub- 
scribe the same terms; and their execution must 
have been still more pernicious to the empire : 
a body of ten thousand Turks had been detached 
to the assistance of the empress Anne; but the 
entire forces of Orchan were exerted in the 
ser.ice of his father. A’ct these calamities were 
of a transient nature ; as soon as the storm had 
passed away, the fugitives might return to their 
habitations ; and at the conclusion of tlie civil 
and foreign wars, Europe was completely eva- 
cuated by the ^Moslems of Asia. It was in his 
last quarrel with his pupil that Cantacuzene 
inflicted the deep and deadly wouiid, which 
could never lie licaled by his successors, and 
which is poorly expiated by his theological dia- 
logues against the prophet IMahomet. Ignorant 
of llieir own histiiry, the modern Turks con- 
found their first and their final passage of tlie 
Hellespont, '■1 and describe thc son of Orchan 
as a nocturnal lohber, who, with eighty com- 
paiiions. explores by stratagem an hostile and 
ui.kiiown shore. Soliman, at the liead of ten 
tliousand horse, was transported in the vessels, 
and entcjtained as tlie friend, of the Greek 
tmjierur. In the civil wars of Romania, he 
pel formed some service and perpetrated more 
mischief; but the Chersonesus was insensibly 
filled with a Turkish colony; and the Byzan- 
tine court solicited in vain the restitution of the 
forticsses of Thrace. After some artful delays 
between the Ottoman prince and his son, their 
ransom was valued at sixty thousand crowns, 
and tlie first payment had been made, when an 
cartlujuako shook the walls and cities of the 
piovincfs; the di-'inantUd pl.ices were occupied 
by the Turks; and Gallipoli, thc key of the 
Ilollcspont, was rebuilt and rcpecpled by the 
]>o!icy of Soliman. The abdication of Canta- 
cuzene di'.solvcd the feeble hands of domestic 
alliance; and lii-s la>t advice admonldied his 
countrvmen to decline a ra''h contest, and to 
compare tlieir own weakness with thc numbers 
aiul valour, the dibcipHne and enthusiasm, of 
the Moslems. His prudent counsels were de- 
spibcd by the headstrong vanity of youth, and 
soon justified by the victories of the Ottomans. 
But as he practised in the^eld the pe.,thofOr- 
exLTcise of thc jerid-, Soliman was chan and his 
hilled by a fall from his horse ; and 
the agetl Orchan wept and expired on the tomb 
of Ills valiant son. 

But the Greeks had not time to Thfniim and 
rejoice in the death of their ene- 
inies ; and the Turkish cimeter 
was wielded with the same spirit 
by Amurath the I’irst, the son of Orchan, and 
the lirother of Solunaii. By the pale and faint- 
ing light of the Byzantine annals,’- we can 
(iiscem, that he subdued without resistance the 
whole province of Romania nr Thrace, from 
thc Htllespont to IMount Harmis, and the 
verge of the capital ; and that Adrianople was 

'll In th.- r.r.a tlse fir-t crrqncM'; in Eumpe, C mtim.r 

iv. .i n' -r.Ti 1 ot ? Is l»irk.-h iT'i'!*.' ir. r iin I 

,, ui ! I -. 111 '* I d K .•! * t aJc'-'niMi'. il i [• 1 .V.- Ih.\f rirt-t 

t ' c r.'Uli tr* n‘ 't ■'lit* « •'it I rirord. th. i\'r h.->,.k id ... 

I iVtM.— lilt I., t Lf> k', ’Ah.i.h are ai’il :i .iia.>cr!j t, i-t .Ni. 

plu-r..- Ortu .ras • 

• Vftt r tht' r.'".’! .'.m • f < art p ini r tV.r'i s ! irs 
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chosen for the royal seat of Jiis government and 
religion in Enrope. Constantinople, %vhosc 
decline is alnio-'t c\)c^al \vith her foundation, 
had often, in the lapse of a thousand years, })een 
assaulted l)y the barhaiians of the East and 
West; hut never till this fatal hour had the 
Cjreeks been surrounded, both in Asia and 
Europe, by the arms of the same hostile mon- 
archy. Yet the prudence or generosity of 
Aiiiiirath postponed for a while this easy con- 
quest ; and his pride w'as satisfied witli tlie 
fuHpieiit and humble attendance of the empeior 
John Fabeologus and his four sons, wlu> fol- 
lowed at his summons the court and camp of 
the Ottoman prince. He marched against tiie 
Sclav oniaii nations lietween the Danube and 
tjie Atlriatic, the Bulgaiians, Servians, Bos- 
nians, and .\]bani<ins; and these warlike tiibes, 
w ho had so often insulted the majesty of the 
empire, were repeatedly liroken l)y his destruc- 
tive inroads. Their countries did not abound 
either in gold or silver; nor were their rustic 
hamlets and townships enriched by commerce, 
or decorated l)y the arts of luxury. But the 
natives of the soil have been distinguisheil in 
every age by their hardiness of mind and liody; 
and they were converted by a prudent insti- 
tution into the firmest and most faitliful sup- 
porters of the Ottoman greatness."’^ Tl»e vi/ir 
of Amurath reminded his sovereign tliat, ac- 
cording to the Mahometan law, lie was entitletl 
to a fifth part of the s[)oil and captives ; and 
that the duty might easily be levied, if vigilant 
officers were stationed at Gallipoli, to watch the 
passage, and to select for his use the stoutest 
and most beautiful of the Christian youth. The 
adtioe was followed ; the edict was proclaimed ; 
many thousanils of the European ca[)tivcs were 
educate<l in religion and arms; and the new 
militia was consecrated and named i)y a cele- 
brated dervish. Standing in the front of their 
ranks, he stretclied tiie sleeve of his gown over 
the head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing 
was delivered in these vvords . “ Let them be 

The rini/in * Jaiii/aries c/ut/, or 

‘ new -oldieis) ; may their coun- 

tenance be ever blight ' iheii hand victorious ! 
“ tlieir sword keen ! may their sjie.ir nlw.svs 
“ li.ing over the he m- of their enemies ' aiul 
wheresoever they go, may they return with a 
“ face !" Such w as the origin of tlsese 

haughty troops, tiie terror of the nations, and 
sometimes of the sultans thcniselv e". Their 
valour has declined, their discipline is relaxed, 
and their tumultuary array is incapable of con- 
tending with the order and weapons of moeletn 
tactics; but at the time of their institutum, the*y 
possessed a decisive superiority in war; since a 
regular body of infantry, in constant exercise 
and pay, was not maintained by any of the 
princes of Christendom. The Janizaries fought 
with the zeal of proselytes against thicir uloltdruus 

'55 Sof ranitiinir, p ."7— hi* own large .intl cunoits annot^ 
atjons. 

.■>1 H- h.ft .\ncl ‘^(ick fare are coninion and prr^erSial expie-Mon-< of 


countrymen ; and in the liattle of Cossova, the 
league ami independence of the Sclavoiiian 
tiibes was finally crusjieil .Vs the conqueror 
walked over the fitld, he ob eived that the 
greatest part of tlie slain consisted of beardless 
youths ; ami listened to the llattering reply of 
his vizir, that age and wisdom would have 
taught them not to oppose his irresistible arms. 
But the sword of his Janizaiies could not defend 
him ti<>m the tlagger of de'-pair; a Servian 
soldier started fiom the crowd of dead bodies, 
and Amurath was pierced in tiie belly with a 
mortal wound. Tiie grandson of Othman w'as 
mild in his temper, modest in his apparel, and a 
lover of learning and virtue : but the Moslems 
were scandalised at his absence from public 
worship ; and he was corrected by the firmness 
of the mufti, who dared to reject his testimony 
in a civil cause: a mixtuie of servitude and 
freedom not unfrequent in Oriental history.^^ 
The character of Baiazet, the 

, „ 4 - Tht! reign of 

son and successor of Amurath, is lim'tti. 
Strongly expressed in hi'' surname a.d. r>sy_no5, 
of Ildcrif/h or the Liglitning; and 
he might glory in an ejiitliLt, which was drawn 
from tlie fiery energy of his soul and the rapi- 
dity of his destructive march. In the fourteen 
vears of his reign, lie incessantly moved at the 
head of his armies, from Boursa to Adiianople, 
from tlic Danube to the Euphrates; and, though 
he Strenuously laboured for the propagation of 
tlie law, ho invaded, with impartial ambition, 
the Christian and ^lahometan princes of Europe 
and Asia. From Angora to Amasia Hiscunqu^ta, 
and Erzeroum, tlie northern regions 
of Anatolia were reduced to his Danube, 
obedience : he stripjicd of their hereditary 
possessions, his brother emirs of Ghormian and 
Caramania, of .-Vidin and Sarukhan; and after 
the conquest of Iconium the ancient kingdom 
of the Seljukians again revived in the Ottoman 
d\ nasty. Nor were tlie conquests of B.ijazet 
le-s rapid or important in Europe. No sooner 
had he imposed a regular form of servitude on 
the Servians and Bulgarians, than he passed 
tJic Danube to seek now eiumiLs and new sub- 
jects in the Iieart of Mohlav ia. 'Whatever vet 
adhered to the Greek empiie in Thrace. Mace- 
[ d(»nia, and Thes-v.dy, aeknow kdged .a Tuikish 
j ma‘>ter : an obsequious bisiiop led him through 
I the gates of Tlicrmopyla* into Greece ; and we 
I may observe, as a singular fact, that the widow 
of a Spanish chief, who possessed the ancient 
seat of the oracle of Delphi, deserved his favour 
by the sacrifice of a beauteous d.iugliter. The 
Turkish communication between Europe and 
.Vsia had been dangerous and doubtful, till he 
stationed at Gallipoli a Heet of galleys, to com- 
mand the Hellespont and inteicept the Latin 
succours of Constantinople, ^\'hile the monarch 
indulged his passions in a houniHess range of 
injustice and cruelty, he imposed on liis sol- 
as It were, between two attetuionts, an araha'.s.idor’s arras, when he is 

: enm Rua/id, is rontaTt-i in 
h rail the iti ,js 

iiahtmna. )' an examiile, tl at 
the rorijuerors and |’n»»t'. "f everj a,.’ti have h th’. tnuh (-f a } -Uin 
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diers the most n,e:icl laws of modesty and absti- 
nence; and the har\est was peaceably rtaptd 
and sold witliin the ]>recincts of his camp. Iho- 
voked by the loo-e and coiiiipt adininistrati<ui 
of justice, he collected in a lioiise the judges and 
Luvvtrs t)f his dominion^, wlio expected th.H; in 
a few moments the fire would be kindled to 
reduce them to ashes. His tninisters trembled 
in silence. But an ^Ethiopian butlbon presumed 
to insinuate the true cause of the e\il; and 
future venality was left without excuse, by an- 
nexing an adequate salary to t!ie office of 
cadhi.'’ The hum!)le title of tmir was no 
longer suitable to tlie Ottoman gieatness; and 
Baja/et condescended to accept a patent of 
sultan from tiie caliphs wlio served in Egypt 
under the yoke of the Mamalukes.^* a last and 
frivolous homage that was yieldeil by foice (o 
f)})inion ; by the Turkish conquerors to the 
house of -\hl)as and the successors of the Aia- 
bian proplitt. Ttie amliition of the sultan was 
intlamed by the vd' dtserving thi-> 

august title . and he turned his ;irms against 
tile kingdom of Hungary, the perpetual tlieafrc 
of the Tiukish victoiies and defeats. Sigis- 
nioml. the Hungarian king, was the son and 
brotlier of the empciors of the West : his cause 
was that of Europe and the cliurch : and, on the 
report of his danger, the bravest knights of 
France and Germany were eager to match 
under his standard and that of the cross. In 
Battle tlic battle of Nicoptdis, Bajazet de- 

feated a confedeiate army of an 
hundred thousand Cliristians. wlio 
had proudly boasted, that if the sky shouhl fall, 
tliey could uphold it on their lances. The far 
greater part were slain or tlriveu into tlie Da- 
nube; and .Sigisinond, escaiiing to C’o.istan- 
tiiiojiie by the river and tlie Black St.i. refuincJ 
alter a long circuit to his exhausti-d kingdom.' ' 
In the piiile of vietoiy Bajazet threatened that 
he would besiege Bmia; that he would sulxlue 
the adj.iceiit countHes of Germany and Italy ; 
and ili.it he would feed his huise witli a buslu-l 
of oats on the altar of St. Peter .H Rome. His 
progress was checked, not by the miraculous 
iiiterpo-,ition of the apostle, not l)y .a crusade 
of the Christian povvers. but by a long and pain- 
ful fit of the gout. The disorders of tiie moral, 
are sometimes ctirrected by those of tlie physical, 
world; and an aciimonious humour falling on 
a single fibre of one man, may prevent or sus- 
pend the misery of nations. 
rru-,ariein<i Such is the general iilea of the 
c.ptivitjuf Hungarian war; but the disastrous 
inn. ‘ adventure of tlie French lias pro- 
A I) some numorials wJiich 

illutrate the victory and character of Bajazet.*^* 


I The duke of Burgundy, sovereign of Flanders, 
and uncle of Charles the Sixth, yielded to tlie ar- 
, dour of his son, John count of Nevers; and the 
fe.uless youtli was accompanied by four princes, 
hh C(»usins, and those of the French monarch, 
i Their inexpeiience was guided by the Sire de 
Coucy, one of the best and oldest cajitains of 
Cliristendom ; but the const.dile, admiral, 
and mai shah of rrance'’^ commanded an army 
I which dill not exceed the number of a tliousand 
! knights and squires. These splendid names 
I were the source of jire'-imiption and the bane of 
discipline. So many might aspire to command, 
that none were willing to obey; their national 
spirit despised both their enemies and tlieir 
allies ; and in the persuasion that Bajazet u'ovld 
flv, or must fall, they Iiegan to compute liow 
soon they should visit Constantinople and de- 
liver tlie holy sepulchre. When their scouts 
announceil the approach of the J'urks, the gay 
aiul tboiiehtless \ oaths were at table, already 
beateil with wine; they instantly clasped their 
aimour, nuninted their horses, rode full speed 
to the vamguanl, atul resented as an affiont the 
advice of Sigismond, whitli would have dc- 
piived them of the right and honour of the fore- 
most attack. The battle of Nicopolis would 
not liavc been lost, if the French would have 
ohcyc-d the prudence of the Hungarians : but it 
might have been gloriously won, had the Hun- 
garians imitateil the valour of the French. They 
dispersed tlie first line, consisting of the troops 
of Asia, forced a ramjiart of stakes, which had 
I)een jilanted against the cavalry; broke, after 
a blooily confijct, tlie Janizaries themselves; 
and were at length overwhelmed by the nume- 
rous squadioiis tli.it issued from the woods, and 
chargtd on all sides tins handful of intrepid 
waiiiors. In the speed and secrecy of his 
m.ucli, in tue <mlsr and evolutions of the battle, 
bis enemies filt and adndied the military talents 
of Bajazet. They accuse liis cruelty in the usai 
of victoiy. After reserving tlie count of Nevers, 
and four and tweiity lords, whose birth and 
riches were attested by his Latin interjireters, 
the remainder of the French captives, who had 
suivived the slaughter of the day, were led 
before Iiis throne ; and, they refused to ab- 
jure their f.iith, were successively beheaded in 
his presence. The sultan vvas exasperated by 
the loss of his bravest Janizaries ; and if it be 
true, that, on the eve of the engagement, the 
French had massacred tlieir Turkish prisoners,^4 
they might impute to tliemselves the conse- 
quences of a just retaliation. A knight, whose 
life had been spared, was permitted to return to 
Baris, that he might relate the deplorable tale, 
and solicit tlie ransom of the nolde captives. In 
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the mean wliilc, the count of Nevers, with the 
princes and barons of France, were dragged 
along in the marches of the Turkisli camp, ex- 
posed as a grateful tropliy to the Moslems of j 
Europe and Asia, and strictly confined at 
Boursa, as often as Bajiizet resided in iiis capital. 
The sultan was pressed each day to expiate with 
their blood the blood of his martyrs ; hut he 
had pronounced that they should live, and either 
for mercy or destruction his word was irre- 
vocable. He was assured of their value and 
importance by the return of the messenger, and 
the gift-, and intercessions of the kings of France 
and of Cyprus. Lusignan presented him with j 
a gold salt-cellar of curious workmanship, and j 
of the price of ten tlunisand ducats ; and Charles ■ 
tlie Sixth despatched by the way of Hungary a i 
cast of Norwegian hawks, and six horse-loads of 
scarlet cloth, of fine linen of Rheiins, and of 
Arras tapestry, representing the battles of the 
great Alexander. After much delay, the effect 
of distance rather than of art, Bajazet agreed to 
accept a ransom of two hundred thousand ducats 
for the count of Nevers and the surviving 
princes and barons: the marshal Boucicault, a 
famous warrior, was of the number of the for- 
tunate; but tlie admiral of France had been 
slain in the battle; and the constable, with the 
Sire de Coucy, died in the prison of Boursa. 
This heavy demand, which was doubled by 
incidental costs, fell chiefly on the duke of 
Burgundy, or rather on his Flemish subjects, 
who were bound by the feudal laws to contri- 
bute for the knighthood and captivity of the 
eldest son of their lord. For the faithful dis- 
charge of the debt, some merchants of Genoa 
gave security to the amount of five times the 
sum ; a lesson to those w'arlike times, that com- 
merce and credit are the links of the society of 
nations. It had been stipulated in the treaty, 
that the French captives should swear never to 
bear arms against the person of their concpieror ; 
but the ungenerous restniint was abolirijed by 
Bajazet hini^rif. “ I despi^o,” said he to the 
heir of Burgundy, thy »>aths and thy arms. 
Thou art yoiin:^', and niayest be ambitious of 
effacing the disgrace or mi'-fortune of thy fir'^t 
chivalr}’. Assemble thy powers, proclaim thy 
design, aiid !)e assured that Bajrizet will re- 
“ joico to meet thee a second time in a field of 
“ battle.” Before their dep.irture, they were [ 
indulged in tlie freedom and Imsjiitality of the I 
court of Boursa. The French princes admireil 
the magnificence of the Ottoman, whose hunt- 
ing and hawking equipage was composerl of 
seven thousand huntsmen and seven tiiousand 
falconers.'^'’ In their presence, and at his com- 
mand, the belly of one of his chamberlains was 
cut open, on a complaint against him for drink- 
ing the goat’s milk of a poor woman. The 
strangers were astonished by this act t>f justice; 
but it was the justice of a sultan wlu> disdains 
to balance the weight of evidence, or to measure 
the degrees of guilt. 
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After his enfranchisement from The emperor 
an oppressive guardian, John Pa- 
IcKoIogus remained thirty-six years, ‘^jan 
the helpless, and, as it should seem, a.d. i>91. 
the careless spectator of the public ruin. Love, 
or rather lust, was Ids only vigorous passion ; and 
in the embraces of the w ives and virgins of the 
city, the Turkish slave forgot the dishonour of 
the emperor of the Bojiians. Andronicus. his 
eldest son, had formed, at Adrianople, an in- 
timate and guilty friendship with Sauzes, the 
son of Amurath ; and the two youths conspired 
against the authority and lives of their parents. 
The presence of Amurath in Europe soon dis- 
covered and dissipated their rash counsels ; and, 
after depriving Sauzes of his sight, the Otto- 
man threatened his vassal with the treatment of 
an accomplice and an enemy, unless he inflicted 
a similar punishment on his own son. Pa- 
Ireologus trembled and obeyed ; and a cruel 
precaution involved in the same sentence the 
childhood and innocence of John the son of the 
criminal. But tlie operation was so mildly, or 
so unskilfully, performed, that the one retained 
the sight of an eye, and the other was afflicted 
only with the infirmity of squinting, ptscordof 
Thus excluded from tlie succession, the Greeks, 
the two princes were confined in the tower of 
Anema; and the piety of Manuel, the second 
son of the reigning monarch, was rewarded with 
the gift of the Imperial crown. But at the end 
of two years, the turbulence of the Latins and 
the levity of the Greeks produced a revolution; 
and the two emperors were buried in the tower 
from whence the two prisoners were exalted to 
the throne. Another period of two years af- 
forded PaliBologus and Manuel the means of 
escape : it was contrived by the magic, or sub- 
tlety, of a monk, w ho was alternately named 
the angel or the devil: they fled to Scutari; 
their adherents armed in their cause ; and the 
two Byzantine factions displayed tiie ambition 
and animosity with which Ciesar and Pumpey 
liad disputed the empire of the w'orld. The 
Roman world was now contracted to a corner 
of Tlirace, between tlie Propontis and the Black 
Sea, about fifty miles in length and thirty in 
bieadth; a space of ground not more exten- 
sive than the lesser principalities of Gennany 
or Italy, if the remains of Constantinople had 
not still represented the wealth and populous- 
ness of a kingdom. To restore the public peace, 
it was found necessary to divide this fragment 
of the empire ; and while Pala'ologus and 
Manuel were left in possession of the capiuil, 
almost all that lay without the walls was ceded 
to the blind princes, who fixed their residence 
at Rhodosto and Selybria. In the tranijuil 
slumber of royalty, the passions of John l*ala!t)- 
logus survived his reason and his strength; he 
deprived his favourite and heir of a blooming 
princess of Trebizond ; and while the feeble 
emperor laboured to consummate his nuptiaK, 
Manuel, with an hundred of the noblest Greeks, 
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was sent on a peremptory summons to the Ot- 
toman portC’ They served with honour in the 
wars of Rajazet ; !)ut a plan of fortifv ing Con- 
stantinople excited his jealousy : he tliroatened 
their lives; the new works were instatitly de- 
mulis’ied ; and \\c shall bestmv a praise, perhaps 
above the merit of Palaeologus, if we impute 
tills last humiliation as the cause of liis death. 

Tilt- PHn iror d he eailiest inttliigence of that 
A.Di^K'I'Vr* communicated to Ma- 

.Tuij 25. nuel, v\ ho cscajie^l with speed and 
secrecy from the palace of Boursa to the Byzan- 
tine throne. Bajazet atfected a jiroud indif- 
ference at the loss of this valuable pledge ; and 
while he pursued his conquests in Europe and 
Asia, left the emperor to struggle vvitli his blind 
cousin John of Selyhria, who, in eiglit years of 
civil war, asserted his right of ])iimogonitnre- 
At length tlie ambition of tlie viclorioiK sultan 
pointed to the coinjuest of Constantinople ; l)ut 
he listened to the advice of Ids vi/ir, v. lio repre- 
sented, that such an eiitei prise ndght unite the 
powers of Chiistendom in a second and more 
formidable crusade. His e^iEtle to tl>e em}>».ror 
was conceiv ed in tlicse words: ‘Mlv 
“the divine clemency, our invin- 
A D. i,iy5-i4Li2. (. c'imeter has reduced to our 
“obedience almost all Asia, with many and 
“ large countries in Europe, excepting only the 
“ city of Constantinopie ; for beyond the walls 
“thou hast nothing Ivft. Resign tliat city; 
“stipulate thy rewuui; or tremble, for tlivself 
“ and tliy unliappy people, at tiie consequences 
“ of a rash refusal.” Rut his ambassadors were 
instructed to soften their tone, and to propose a 
treaty, which was subscnbi.d with submission 
and gratitude. A truce of ten years was pur- 
chased by an annual tribute of thirty thousand 
crowns of gold : the Greeks deplored the public 
toleration of the law of IMahomet, and Bajazet 
enjoyed the glory of establishing a Turkish 
cadhi, and founding a royal mosch in the me- 
tropolis of the Eastern church.'’" Yet this truce 
w'a.s soon violated by the restless sultan : in the 
cause of the prince of Selyhria, tlie lawful em- 
peror, ail army of Ottomans again threatened 
Constantinople ; and the distress of Manuel im- 
plored the protection of the king of France. 
His plaintive embassy obtained much pity and 
some relief ; and the conduct of the siiccotir 
was intrusted to the marshal Buucicault,''® 
whose religious chivalry wa.s infiamed by the 
desire of revenging bis captivity on the intidels. 
He sailed with four ships of war, from Aigues- 
mortes to the Hellespont ; forced the pa>'wige*, 
which was guarded by se\ enteen Turkisli gal- 
leys ; landed at C’onstantinople a supply of six 
Imndred men at arms and sixtten liiiiulred 
archers; and reviewed them in the ailjacent 
plain, w ithout condescending to number or array 
the nudtitude of Greeks. By his presL-nce, the 
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blockade was raised both by sea and land ; the 
flying squailrons of IJajazet were driven to a 
more respectful distance ; and several castles in 
Europe and .\sia were stormed by the emperor 
and the marshal, who fought with etjual valour 
by eacli other's side. But the Ottomans seon 
returnetl witli an incrc.use of numbers ; and the 
intrepirl Boucitault, after a year’s struggle, re- 
solved to evacuate a coimtrv, which could no 
longer allbrd either \)ay or pr*)\isions for his 
stfldiers. Tlie marshal oll'ered to conduct iNIa- 
nuel to the French court, vvliere he miglit solicit 
in person a supply of men and money ; and ad- 
vise<i in the mean while, that, to extinixuish all 
domestic iliscord, he should leave his blind com- 
petitor on the throne. The proposal was em- 
braced the prince of Selybria was introduced 
to the capital ; and such was the public misery, 
that the lot of the exile seemed more fortunate 
than that of the sovereign. Iristcad of ap- 
plaiuling the success of his vassal, the 'i’urkish 
sultan claimed the citv as his own ; and on the 
refusal of the emperor .lohn. Constantinople 
was more closely pressed by the cal. unities of 
war aiul famine. Against such an enemy, 
prayers and resist.ance were alike unavailing; 
and the savage woultl have devoured his prey, 
if, in the fatal moment, he had not been over- 
tlirown by another savage stronger than himself. 
By the victory of Timour or Tamerlane, the 
fall of Const. intinople was delaved about fifty 
years; and this important, though accidental, 
service may justly introduce the life and cha- 
racter of tile Mogul conqueror. 
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The conquest and monarchy of the Fiktonesof 
world was the first object of the am- Tt»io!«,or 

. lurnerUirm. 

bition oi TiMoi R. lo live in the 
memory and esteem of future ages, was the 
second wish of his magnanimous spirit. All the 
civil and military transiictioiis of his reign were 
diligently recvirded in the journals of his secre- 
taries t (he .authentic narrative was revised by 
the pers<m> best intormcil of each particular 
transactiim ; :md it is believtd in the empire and 
family of Timour, that the monanh himself 
coinpostil the ri>/ri/ni //tones' of his life, anti the 
instituti/nis* of his g»)Vt. rnnu nt. * But these 
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cares were incfTectiial for tlie preservation of his 
fame ; anti tlie^e precious inoinoiials in t!ie Mo- 
gul or Fersian language were concealed from 
tlie \\orlii, or, at lea-'t, from the knowledge of 
Europe. 'I'he n.itions uliieh he vantjuished 
cxercisetl a base ami impotent revenge; and 
ignorance has long lepeated the tale t)f calumny, ’ 
Mhich had di^tigured the birth and character, 
the person, and e\eti the name, of Tniiiohuic.*^ 
Yet his real merit would he eniianced, rather 
than debased, by the elevation of a peasant to 
tlie throne of Asia ; nor can his lameness be a 
theme of reproach, unless he liad the weakness 
to blush at a natural, orpeihaps an honourable, 
infirmity. 

In the eves of tlie IMoguls, A\]ioheId tlie Inde- 
feasible biiceession of' the liouse of Zingis, he 
was doubtless a rebel siilyect ; yet he sprang 
■from the noble tribe of llerlass . his fifth ances- 
tor, Carashar Nevian, liad been the xizir of Za- 
gatai, in iiis new realm of Transoxiana; and in 
the ascent of some generations, the liranch of 
Timour is confounded, at least b} tlie females,' 
witlj the Imperial stem.^ He \\as born foity 
miles to the south of Samarcand, in the tillage 
of Sebzar, in the fruitful territory of Casl), of 
which his fatliera «ere tlie hereditary cliiefs, as 
well as of a toman often thousand lior^e." Ilis 
birth 1'^ was cast on one of those peiuxU of 
anarchy v>luch announce the fall of the Asiatic 
dynasties, and open a new field to ad\euturous 
ambition. The khans of Zagatai were extinct ; 
the emirs aspired to independence; and tlieir 
domestic feuds could only bo suspended by the 
conquest and tyranny of the khans of Kashgar, 
who, with an army of Getes or Cahnucks,'> in- 
Hia fir«t art Traiisoxiaii kiiiijdom. 

Tt!ntuiv«.__ From the twelfth year of his age, 
entered the field of 
action; in the twenty-fiftli, he stood fortli as 
the deli\ercr of his country; and tlie eyes and 
wishes of the people weie tinned towards an 
hern «|]<j sulaKd in t’uh c.UKe. The chiefs of 
the law and of flu- iiiuy Im I plevi:Xed their sal- 
vati»)n to supjiort iuin wuli tlieir livi-s and for- 
tunes; fuit ill tile hour of d.ing-er tin v ueie 
silent and alV.iid ; and. at’r^ r is.ntnig 'twen du\s 
on the lulls of .Nimucuid. he lefu it.<l to flic 
desert v\ith *)nl\ si\(y ^lOl'^eme^. I'.e fu^hives 
were o\erfakiri b\ a thousand C'e(e->. uhom iu 
repulse<i with meKdi!)!v •.la-iubtu . and lus ene- I 
mies were forced to exelaiin. “ rinioiir is a ' 
“ wonderful man • foitune and the diMiie f.i\i>ur I 
*‘aie witii him.” But in this IdcnMly .n‘!ou his ! 


; own followers were reduced to tim, a number 
whicli was soon iliiniiiished by the desertion of 
I three C.uizmians. lie wanderetl in the tleseit 
with his wife, seven companion^, ami four 
horses; and si et\ -tvvo dav s was he plunged in 
a loathsome tlungeoii, fromwiience he escaped 
by his own courage', and the lemorse of tlie oj)- 
pressor. .Vfter swimming the broad anil rapid 
htieam of the Jihoon, or Oxus, he led, during 
some months, the life of a vagi ant and outlaw, 
on the borders of the ailjaeent states. But his 
fame shone brighter in adveisity ; lie learned to 
distinguish the friends of his person, the asso- 
ciates of his fortune, and to apply the various 
characters of men for tlieir advantage, and, 
above all, for liis own. On his return to his 
native country, Timour was successively joined 
by the parties of his confederates, who anxiously 
sought him in the desert ; nor can I refuse to 
describe, in liis pathetic simplicity, one of their 
fortunate encounters. He presented himself as 
a guide to three chiefs, who were at tiie head of 
seventy hoise. “ When their ejes fell upon 
me,” says Timour, "they were overwhelmed 
with joy; and they alighted from their horses; 
‘‘ and they came and kneeled; and they kissed 
“ my stirrup. I also came down fium my 
horse, and took each of them in my arms. 
‘‘ And I put my turban on the head of the first 
‘‘chief; and my giulh;, rich in jewels, and 
“ wrought with gold, 1 bound on tlie loins of the 
“ second; and tlie third, I clotlied in my own 
‘* coat. And they wept, and I wept also; and 
“ the liour of prayer was arrived, and w e praj ed. 

“ And wc mounteil our Iior^es, and came to my 
“dwelling; and I collected my people, and 
“ made a feast.” Ilis trusty bands were soon in- 
creased by the biavcst of tlie tribes ; lie led them 
against a superior foe ; and, after some vicissi- 
tudes of war, tile Getes were finally driven fiom 
tlic kingdom of Transoxiana. He had done 
much for lus own glory ; but much remained to 
be done, much art to be exerted, and some blood 
to be spilt, before he could teach his eipiaB to 
obey him as their master. Tlie lartli and ])uwcr 
ot emir IIou->'.ein compelled iitni to accept a 
vicit'Us and unui>itliv e»dleueue, whose sister 
VI. i*. tlie i/t.'<t bt..Iuved of hi^ wives, dheir union 
was siiiiit i’ltl pahiU'. ; but the policy of Timour, 
in tliLii ficMpe nt ipi.ineN, exposed ins rival to 
tlie re[>inach of j'ljustiee and perfidv ; and. after 
a final tlefeut. iloimseiii was slain hv some saga- 
cious tiieiids, v\ ho jiresiuued, for the last time, to 
disobev the commands of their lord. At the age 
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Hf wenci^ of thirty -fourj - and in a general diet 
the throne of oT cou) hcurts invested V.ith 


A~i). n:o, I}nj>('rial coiiimand, but he alfected 
jQ re%ere the Iiouse of Zingis ; anti 
\vliile the emir Tiinoiir reigned over Zagatai 
and the East, a nominal khan ber\ed as a pri\ate 
otHcer in the arniieb of his servant. A feitile 
kingdom, rive hundred miles in length and in 
breailth, miglit have sati:sfied the ambition of a 
subject ; but Tiinour aspired to the dominion of 
the world; and before his death, the crown of 
Zagatai was one of the twenty-seven crowns 
w Inch he had placed on his head. Without ex- 
patiating on the victoiies of thirty-five cam- 
paigns; without describing the lines of marcli 
which he repeatedly traced over the continent of 
Asia; I shall briefly represent his conquests in, 

I. Persia, II, Tartary, and. III. India, i' and 
from thence proceed to the more interesting nar- 
rative of his Ottoman war. 

Hi? r-onijiie I- For every war, a motive of 

’ tit revenge. iT honour or ?eal, 

A I). i"s" - r>'i'5 Q,- cunveiiitnce, may be 

readilv found in the Jurisprudence (»f ctnajueiors. 
No sooner had Timour re-united to tlie patii- 
mony of Zagatai the dependent countries of 
Carizme and Candahar, than he turned liis eyes 
towards the kingdoms of Iran or Persia. From 
the 0\us to the Tigiis, that extensive country 
was left without a lawful sovereign since the ' 
death of Aboiisaid, the la^t of tije de'-ceiidauts of 
the great Ilolacou. Peace and Ju'-tice had been 
banished from the land above fortv vears; and ' 
tlie Mogul invader might seem to listen to tiie 
cries of an oppiesscd people. Their petty tyrants 
might have opposed him with conte.leratv- arms . 
they separately stood, ai d '■uccLssiwIv fell ; and 
the ditiereiice of tiieir fate was onlv n.aikcd l>y 
the promptitude of suhinis^ion, or the obstinacy 
of resi'stance. Ibrahim, prince of .Shirwan or 
Albania, kissed tlie fijutstoul cf the Impeiial 
throne. His peace-ofieriugs of sjlks. horsei.. 
and jewels, were compu-ed, acttuding to the 
Tartar fashion, each aiticle of nine piece-* ; but 
a critical spectator ob-served, that there were only 
eight slaves. ‘‘ I myself am the ninth,” replied 
Ibrahim, who was prepared for tJie re-mark ; 
and his Hattcry was rew arded by tlie smile of 
Timour. Sliah Maiisour, prince of Fars, or : 
the proper Persia, was one of the* least powerful, , 
but most dangerous, of his enemies. In a battle i 
under the walls of Shiraz, lie broke, with tliree , 
or four thousand soldieis, the couf or main body 
of thirty thousand horse, whe’re* the emperor j 
fought in person. No more than fourteen or 
fifteen guards remained near the stand.irvl uf j 
Timour; he stood iinn as a rock, and receive'il i 
on his helmet tw o weiglity strokes of aciineter;!’ j 
the Moguls rallied; the head of Mansour was i 
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' thrown at his, feet; and he declared his esteem 
of tlie valour of a foe, by extirpating all the 
males of so intrepid a race. From Sliiraz, his 
troiips advanced to tlie Persian Gulf; and the 
riehiies-, and weakness of Ormuz''' were dis- 
plaved in an annual tribute of six bundled tliou- 
saiul dimirs <.>f gold. Ihigdatl was no longer the 
city of peace, tlie seat of the caliidis but the 
noblest coiKjiiest of lloulacou etuild not be 
overlooketl liv liis ambitious successor. The 
whole course of the Tigris and Eujduates, from 
the mouth to tlie suuices of tliose rivers, was 
reduced to his obethence* . he eiilerLd Kdessa ; 
and tlie Turkmans of the black siieep were 
chastised for the sacrilegious pillage of a caravan 
of Mecca. In tlie mountains of Georgia, the 
native Cliristians still braved the* law and the 
sword of Mahomet; l)y three expeditions, lie 
<»btained the merit of the or holy war; 

and the prince of Tvtlis became his proselyte 
and friend. 

II. .V just ruMliatiou miol.t he „ „fT., 
uiged h»r the* invasion ot luike- i.-.s-., 

Stan, or the easUin T.irtary. Tlie ilignitv of 
I 'iiiiour could not endure the iinpuinty of the 
C>etes ; he* jiassod tlie Sihoon, suhdned the 
kingdom of Kashgar, anil marclied seven times 
into the heart of their coimtry. IJis most dis- 
tant camp was two moiilhs’ journey, or four 
liundred and cightv leagues to tlie riortli-east of 
Samarcand ; and his emirs, who traversed tlie 
river Irtidi, ciigr.tved in the foiests of Siberia a 
rude memorial of tlieii exploits. 'J’hc compiost 
of Kip/ak, or the v\e*tej n i'artary,'” was founded 
oil the* double motive of aiding the distu*'>sed, 
and vlia-li'-ing tiie imgiutt.rid. Toctamisli, a 
fugitive prime, was emeitan.ed and piotected in 
Ins eoin t . I he amb,‘"»ad( i * oi’ A ui us*, Kliaii w ne 
disadssed vriith an h.iughiv dviii il, and toUuaul 
on the vuiie d.;v b\ the .iiii..i.'« of /ag.a.d , and 
ihk sr •'livi C" esf.ji l- bed ’i\ k teua*li iii i t'e .Mogul 
eUipUe of ihe Noirli. Put atiei a leign of ten 
years, the new khan forgot the* merits and the 
strength ijf his heiietactor ; the base usurper, as 
bcilc«.me(.l him, of tlie sacred rights of the house 
of Zingis. Thiough the gates of Derbend, he 
enteiod I’ersia at the* head of ninety ihou-.ind 
horse, with the innumeiaiile forces of ivipzak, 
llulgaria, Ciicassia, and Iiii**.ia, ho jiassed the 
Sihoon, burnt thi* palaces of Timoiii, and com- 
pelled him, amidst the winter snows, to contend 
for Samarcand and his life. .\fter ,,, K.,,y ,k. 
a mild expostulation, ‘Uhl a glorious 
victory, the emperor resolved on 
revenge - and b_\ tiie east, and the vii-,f, of the 
Casjnan, and the \ olga, he twice inv.itlod Kipzak 
with such mights }>o\\ers, that tliirteen nules 
were me-asmed from Iris right to lus left wing. 
In a march of live numllis, tiny raieiy beheld 
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tlic footsteps of man ; anil thuir daily subsistence 
was often trusted to the fortune of the chace. 
At leni^th the armies encountered each other ; 
but tlio treachery of the standard-bearer, who, in 
the heat of action, re\ ersed the Imperial stand.ird 
of Kipzak, determined tlie victory of the Zaija- 
tais ; and Toctamish (I speak the language of the 
Iiistitutionsj gave the tiilieof Toushi tothewind 
of desolation, He tied to the Chi istian duke 
of Lithuania ; again returneii to the hanks of the 
Volga ; and, after fifteen battles w ith a domestic 
rival, at last perished in the wilds of Sibeiia. 
The pursuit of a flying enemy carrietl Timour 
into the tributary provinces of Russia a duke 
of the reigning family was made prisoner amidst 
the ruins of his capital ; and Yeletz, by the pride 
and ignorance of the Orientals, might easily he 
confounded with the genuine metropolis of the 
nation. IMcscow trembled at the approach of 
•the Tartar, and the resistance w’oiihl have been 
feeble, since the hopes of the Russians w'ere 
placed in a mtiaculoiis image of the Virgin, 
to whose protection they ascribed the casual and 
voluntary retreat of the conqueror. Amliition 
and prudence recalled him to the south, the 
desolate country was exhausted, and the oMogul 
soldiers were enriched witli an immense spoil of 
precious furs, of linen of Antiochri'* and of in- 
gots of gold and siher.^o On the lianks of 
the Don, or Tanais, he received an humble 
deputation from the consuls and merchants 
of Egypt, Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and, 
Biscay, who occupied the commerce and city 
of Tana, or Azoph, at the mouth of the river. 
They offered their gifts, admired his magni- 
ficence, and trusted his royal word. But tlic 
peaceful visit of an emir, who explored the state 
of the magazines and harbour, was speedily 
followed by the destructive presence of the 
Tartars. The city W'as reduced to ashes ; the 
Moslems were pillaged and dismissed ; but all 
the Christians, who had not fled to their ships, 
were condemned eitlier to death or slavery. ■^‘2 
Re\e;ige prompted him to burn the cities of 
Serai and ANtraeh.in. the monuments of rising 
civih'-ation ; an<{ liis vanity proclaimed, that he 
had penetrateil to the iegi(jn of perjictual dav- 
light, a strange phenomenon, wliich authorised 
Ills ^Mahometan doctors to dispense with tiie oh- 
ligation of evening prayer. 2’ 
lir. ofHin. IH. When Timour first proposed 
A.D'n’N, to princes and emirs tlie inva- 
sion of India or Ilindostan.-^ he 
was answered by a murmur of discontent • ’Fhe 
“ rivers ! and the mountains and deserts ' and 
“ the soldiers clad lu armour ! and the elephants, 

is In.i.'iinw- o*- Trrn.ir, p IJV. I-J'> Vtr WTite, tfr- e-Titor, 
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destroyers of men ! ” But the displeasure of 
the emperor was more dreadful than all these 
terrors; and his superior reason was convinced, 
tliat an enterprise of such tremendous aspect 
was safe and easy in the execution. He was 
informed by liis spius of the vveakness and an- 
archy of Hindustan . the soubahs of the pro- 
I viiices had erected the standard of rebellion ; 

I and the perpetual infancy of sultan Mahmoud 
I was despised even in the haram of Delhi. The 
I Mogul army moved in three great divisions: 
j and Timour obseives with pleasure, that the 
j ninety-two squatlrons of a thousand horse most 
i fortunately coi responded with the ninety-two 
j names or epithets of the prophet iMahomet. 
j Between the Jihoon and the Indus tliey crossed 
I one of the ridges of mountains, winch are styled 
j by tlie Arabian geographers Tlie stony girdles 
[ of the eartli. The highland robbers were sub- 
dued or extirpated ; but great numbers of men 
aiul horses perished in the snow ; the emperor 
himself was let down a precipice on a portable 
scaffold, the ropes were one Imndred and fifty 
culiits in length; and, before he could reach the 
bottom, tills ilangcrous operation w’as five times 
repeated, Timour crossed tlie Indus at the 
I ordinary passage of Attok ; and successively 
j traversetl, in the footsteps of Alexander, the 
I Punjab., or five rivers,-^ that fall into the master- 
stream. From Attok to Delhi, the high road 
measures no moie than six hundred miles; but 
the two conquerors deviated to the south-east : 
and the motive of Timour was to join his grand- 
son, wlio liad aclneved by his command tlie con- 
quest of Moultan. On tlie eastern bank of the 
ilyphasis, on the eflgc of the desert, the Mace- 
donian hero halted and wept : the Mogul en- 
tered the desert, reduced the fortress of Batnir, 
j and stood in arms before the gates of Dellii, a 
! great and fiourisliing city, which had subsisted 
j three centuries under the dominion of the Ma- 
hometan kings. The siege, more especially of 
I the castle, might have been a work of time; but 
! he tempted, by the ajjpearance of weakness, the 
j sultan Mahmoud and his vizir to descend into 
1 the plain, with ten thousand ciurassieis forty 
I thouvmd of iii", foot-guards, and one hundred 
and twenty elepliaiits, whose tusks are said to 
I have been armed with sharp and poisoned dag- 
' gers. Against these monsters, or rather against 
, the imagination of his troops, he condescended 
, to use some extraordinary precautions of fire and 
I a ilitcli, of iron spikes and a rampart of buck- 
lers ; but the event taught the Moguls to smile 
. at their own fears; and, as soon as these un- 
j wieldy animals were routed, the inferior species 

dp Rwliisit, dp Qiipro, in Chron. Tarvi~inno, in Vfuraton, .Script. R<*- 
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(the men of India) disappeared from the field. 
Timour made his triumphal c-ntn,- into the ca- 
pital of Ilindostan ; and admired, with a view 
to imitate, the architecture of the stately mosch ; 
hut the order or licence of a general pillage and 
massacre polluted the festival of his victory. 
He ro'^oKed to purify his soldiers in the blood , 
of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who still surpass, j 
in the proportion of ten to one, the numbers of I 
the Moslems. In this pious design, he advanced 
one hundred miles to the north-east of Delhi, 
passed the Ganges, fought several battles by 
land and water, and penetrated to the famous 
rock of Coupele, the statue of the cow, that 
seems to discharge the mighty river, whose source 
is far distant among the mountains of Thibet, -6 
His return was along the skirts of the northern 
hills; nor could this rapid campaign of one year 
justify the strange foresight of his emirs, that 
their children in a warm climate \\ould de- 
generate into a race of Hindoos. 

His «,ir ^..ninst It ”11 the hanks of the Ganges 
itVi"' that Tiniour was informed, by his 
^ept 1 speedy messengers, of the disturb- 
ances wliich had arisen on the confines of Georgia 
and Anatolia, of the revolt of the Christians, and 
the ambitious designs of the sultan Bajazet. 
His vigour of mind and body was not impaired 
by sixty-three years, and innumerable fatigues ; 
and, after enjoying some tranquil months in the j 
palace of Saniarcand, he proclaimed a new ex- ' 
pecliliori of seven years into the western coun- i 
tries of Asia.-" To the soldiers who had served j 
in the Indian war, he granted the choice of re- ! 
maining at home, or following their prince; but \ 
the troops of all the provinces and kingdoms of ! 
Persia w-ere commanded to as',emble at Ispahan, , 
and wait the arrival of the Imperial standard, j 
It was first directed against the Christians of i 
Georgia, who were strong only in their rocks, 
tlieir castles, and the winter season ; but these 
obstacles w’ere overcome by the zeal and per- 
severance of Tiniour ; the reht.-K submitted to 
the tribute or the Koran ; ami if botli religions 
boasted of their martyrs, that name is more 
justly due to the Christian prisonei*s, who were 
offered the choice of abjuration or death. On 
his descent from the hills, the emperor gave au- 
dience to the first ambassadors of Bajazet, and 
opened the hostile correspondence of complaints 
and menaces ; which fermented two years before 
the final explosion. Between two jealous and 
haughty neighbours, the motives of quarrel will 
seldom be wanting. The Mogul and Ottoman 
conquests now touched each other in the neigh- 
bourhood of Erzeroum, and the Euphrates; nor 
had the doubtful limit lieen ascertained by time 
and treaty. Each of these ambitious monarchs 
might accuse his rival of violating his territory. 
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of threatening his vassals, and protecting his 
rebels; and, by the name of rebels, each under- 
.stood the fugitive princes, whose kingdoms lie 
had usurjied, and whose life or liberty he im- 
placably pursued. The resemblance of character 
was still more dangerous than tlie opposition of 
interest ; and in their victorious career, Timour 
was impatient of an equal, and Bajazet was ig- 
norant of a superior. The first epistle -"^ of the 
Mogul emperor must have provoked, instead of 
reconciling, the Turkish sultan ; whose family 
and nation he afteettd to despise. -9 “ Dost tliou 
not know, that the greatest part of Asia is 
subject to our arms and our laws? that our 
“ invincible forces extend from one sea to the 
“ other? that the potentates of the earth form a 
line before our gate? and that we have com- 
‘‘ pelled fortune herself to watch over the pros- 
“ perity of our empire? "What is the foundation 
“ of thy insolence and folly ? Thou hast fought 
‘•some battles in the woods of Anatolia ; con- 
“ temptible trophies' Thou hast obtained some 
“victories over the Christians of Eurojie ; tliy 
“ sword was blessed by the apostle ot God ; and 
“ t!iy obedience to the preempt of the Koran, in 
“ waging war against the infidels, is the scile 
“ consideration that prevents us from destroying 
“ thy country, the frontier and bulwark of the 
“ Moslem world. Be w ise in time ; reflect ; 

“ repent ; and avert the thunder of our venge- 
“ ance, which is yet suspended over thy head. 

“ Tliou art no more than a pismire; why wilt 
“thou seek to provoke the elephants? Alas! 

“ they v\ill trample thee under tlieir feet In 
his replies, Bajazet poured forth the indigna- 
tion of a soul which vvas deeply stung by such 
unusual coiitemjjt. After retorting the base"-t 
reproaches on the thief and rebel of the desert, 
tlie Ottoman recapitulates liis boasted victories 
in Iran, Toiiran. and the Indic'.; and labours 
to prove, that Timour had never triumphed un- 
less by hii» own perfidy and the vices ol his foes. 

“ Thv armies are innume-rable : be they so; but 
“ what are the arrow s of the flying Tartar against 
“ the cimeters and battle-axes of my firm and 
“ invincible Janizaries ? I vvill guard the princes 
“ who have implored my protection : seek them 
“ in my tents. The cities of Arzingan and 
“ Erzeroum are mine; and unless tlie tribute 
“ be duly paid, I will demand the arrears under 
“ the w'alls of Tauris and Sultania." The un- 
gov'emable rage of the sultan at length betrayed 
Iiim to an insult of a more domestic kind. “ If 
“ I fly from tliy arms," said he, “ may mt/ wives 
“ be thrice divorced from my bed : but if tln-u 
“ hast not courage to meet me in the field, 

“ mayest thou again receive thr/ vvives after 
“ they have thrice endured the embraces of a 
“ stranger.” ‘^'1 Any violation by wonl or deed 
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of the sccrccy of the haram k an impartlonable 
otfence anu>n^ the Turkish nations and the 
political quarrel of tJie two monarchs ■v>as em- 
bittered by private ami personal resentment. 
Yet in hib first expedition, Tiniour was satisfied 
with the siege and de^tiuction of Si was or Se- 
baste, a strong city on the borders of .Vnatolia ; 
and he revenged the indiscretion of the Ottoman, 
on a garrison of four thousand ^Vrnienians, Avho 
were buried alive for the brave and faithful 
discharge of their duty. As a Musidman he 
seemed to respect the pious occupation of 15a- 
jazet, who was still engaged in the bK>ckade of 
Constantinople: and after this salutary lesson, 
the IMogul conqueror checked his pursuit, and 

T, . turned aside to the in\asion of S\ria 

and E:;vnt. In these tiansactions, 

A.D. llUO. , .X ■ ‘ . , , y-v • 

the Ottoman prince, by the Onen- 
tals, and even by Timour, is styled the Kaisnr 
of fourth the Ckesar of the Romans : a title 
which, by a small anticipation, might be given 
to a monarch wlio jiossessed the provinces, and 
threatened the city, of the successors of Con- 
stantine. ^2 

The military republic of the !Mamalukes still 
reigned in Egypt ami Svria; but the dynasty of 
the Turks was overthrown by that of the Cir- 
cassians ; ^3 and their favouiite Rarkok, fiom a 
slave and a prisoner, was raised and lestoied to 
the throne. In tiie midst of rebellion and dis- 
cord, he braved the menaces, corresponded with 
the enemies, and detained the ambassadors, of 
the Mogul, who patiently expected his decease, 
to revenge the crimes of the father on the feeble 
reign of his son Farage. The Syrian emirs ^ 
were assembled at Aleppo to repel the invasion : 
they confided in the fame and discipline of the 
Mamulukes, in the temper of their swords and 
lances of the purest steel of Damascu-v, in tfie 
strength of their walled cities, and in the po- 
pulousness of sixty thousand villages; and in- 
stead of sustaining a siege, tlKy threw open their 
gates, and arrived tinir forces in the plain. 15ut 
these foites were not ceinehted by virtue and 
union ; and some powerful cinirs ha<l been se- 
duced to drsert or Ijetray their more lov.jj com- 
panions. Tmioui’s front v.is covered with a ; 
line of Indian ckpiiant'., whose turiets were I 
tilleil with archers and Greek fire; the lapul j 
evolutions of hi-, cavalry cuiiqilited the di'^inay ! 
and disorder ; the Svriau crowfK Ril back on 
each other; many thousiinds were stifled oi 
slaughtered in the entrance of tlie great street; 
tile Moguls entered with the fugitives; and, 
after a short defence, the cUatlel, the impreg- 
nable citadel of .\le]jpo, was surrentleied {>y 
Cack, cowardice oi treachery. Ainon^ the 

li'"’’* captives, Tiimuir dis- 

tinguished tiio doctors of the law, 
whom he invited to tlie dangiroiis honour of a 
personal conference. ’’ — The iMogiil prince 
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was a zealous Miisulman ; I)iit his Persian 
schools had taught him to revere the memory of 
All and Hosein ; ami he had imbibed a deep 
prejudice against the Sw-uins, as the enemies of 
tlie son of the daughter of the apostle of God. 
To the'-e doctois he proposed a captious ques- 
tion, which tlie c.isuists of Ilochara, Samarcaml, 
aiul Herat, were incapable of resolving. “Who 
“ are the true martyrs, of those who ar(‘ slain on 
“ my side, or on that of my enemies?” But he 
was silentvd, or satisfied, by the dexterity of one 
of the cadhis of Aleppo, who replied in the 
words of Mahomet liimself, that the motive, not 
the ensign, constitutes the martyr ; and that the 
^Moslems of either party, who figlit only for the 
glory of God, may deserve that sacred appella- 
tion. The true succession of the caliphs was a 
controversy of a still mi>re delicate nature, and 
the frankness of a doctor, too honest for his si- 
tuation, provoked the emperor to exclaim, “Ye 
“ are as false as those of Damascus; ^Moawiyah 
was an usurper, Yezid a tv rant, and Ali alone 
“is tlie lawful successor of the prophet,” A 
prudent explanation restored his tranquillity; 
and he passed to a more familiar tcqiic of con- 
versation. “ What is your age ? ” said he to the 
cadhi. “Fifty years.” — “It would be the 
“ age of my eldest son : you see me here (coii- 
“ tinned Timour) a poor, lame, decrepit mortal. 

“ Yet by my arm has the Almightv been pleased 
“ to subdue the kingdoms of Iran, Touran, and 
i “ the Indies. I am not a man of blood ; and 
“ God is my witness, that in all my wars I have 
“ never been the aggressor, and that my enemies 
“ have always been the authors of tiieir own ca- 
“ lamity.” During tin’s peaceful conversation, 
the Streets of Ale})))o streameil with bh'od, and 
re-echoed with the cries of inotliers and clnldien, 
w hh the slirieks of violated virgins. The rich 
plunder that was abandoned to his soldicis might 
stimulate their avarice; but their crueltv was 
enforced by the peremptory command of pro- 
ducing an adeijuate number of heads, which, 
according to his custom, were curiously piled 
in columns and pyiamids ; tlie iMt-guis cele- 
bratcnl the feast of victory, while the surviving 
3Iu^Icms pa'-sod the night iu tears and in chains. 

I s.jall Hot ciweli on the niaich of the destroyer 
tioni .\k‘ppo to D.uoasci!'., wl'eie he was rudely 
eiico'iiiteied, and almost oveithrown, by the ar- 
mies of Egvpt. A letrograde motion was im- 
puted to his distress and despair : one of his 
nephews deserted to tlie enemy; and Syria re- 
joiced in the tale of his defeat, when the sultan 
was driven by the revolt of the iM.mialiikes to 
escape with piecipitation and slianie to his palace 
of Cairo. Ahandoned by their prince, the in- 
hahitantsof Damascus -till ilefendod their walls ; 
and Timour consented to raise the siege, if they 
would adorn his reticat with a gift or ransenn ; 
each a? tide of nine pieces. But no sooner had 

~i Fxt fh‘»se rrr«»nt .vntl flomcsiic tnnsartioiw, AraWi.ih, though 
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he introduced himself into the city, under colour 
Dima-cu- truce, than he {)ertidiou‘>ly \io- 

A^i> njii, lated the treaty; imposed a contri- 
bution of ten millions of gold ; and 
animated his troops to chastise the posterity of 
those Syrians who had executed, or approved, 
the murder of the grandson of Maliomet. A 
family which had given honourable burial to 
the head of Hosein, and a colony of artificers, 
whom he sent to labour at Samarcand, were 
alone reserved in the general massacie; and, 
after a period of seven centuries, Damascus was 
reduced to ashes, because a Tartar was moved 
by religious zeal to avenge the l)lood of an 
Arab, The losses and fatigues of the cam- 
paign obliged Timour to renounce the con- 
quest of Palestine and Egypt ; but in his return 
to the Euphrates, he delivered Aleppo to the 
flames; and justitied his pious nu)ti\e by the 
pardon and reward of two thousand sectan’os of 
Ah, who wcie de''iious to \i-<it the tomb of lii-. 
son. I have expatiated on tiie peisonal anec- 
dotes which mark the character of the iMogul 
and ; hut I shall briefly nicntioii,>^ 

that he erected on the uiins of Bag- 
dad a pyramid of ninety thousand 
heads; again \isitcd Georgia; encamped on the 
banks of the Araxes ; and proclaimed his resolu- 
tion of marcliing against the Ottoman cmj)eror. 
Conscious of the importance of the war, he col- 
lected his forces from e\ery pro\incc; cjglit 
hundred thousand men were cnrolletl oit lu-s 
military list ; but tlie ^plendul commands of 
fi\e, and ten. thousand horse, may l»e rather ex- 
pressive of the rank and pension of ihe clflefs, 
than of the genuine number of e-flectivo ‘sol- 
diers -33 In the pillage of Syria, tlie Moguls 
had acquired immen>e riches; but tlie dduuy 
of their pay and an ears for seven years, more 
firmly attached them to the Impcrlai -t.mdawl, [ 
, During this di^el•sion of the Mo- ' 

Anatii'ii. gul arms, haiazet had two \i.ais to 
A. D i ^ 11 

collect his torccs for a more senous 
encounter. They consisted of four luindivd 
thousand horse and foot,’ ' w hose merit and flde- 
lity were of an unequal complexion. We mav 
discriminate the Janizaries, v^ho have been gra- 
dually raised to an establishment of forty thou- 
sand men ; a national ca^ airy, the Spahis of I 
modern times ; twenty thousand cuira'^siers of 
Europe, clad in black and impenetr.d»Ic nnnour; 
the troops of z^natolia, whose princes hafl taken 
refuge in the camp of Timour; and a colonv of 
Tartars, whom he had driven from Kipzak, an<! 
to whom Bajazet had assigned a settlement in 
the j)lains of Adrinnople, Tlie fearless confi- 
dence of the sultan urged him to meet his an- 


tagonist; and, as if he had chosen that spot for 
revenge, he displayed his banners near the ruins 
of the unfortunate Siuas. In the mean while, 
Timour moved from the .Vraxes througli tiic 
countries of Armenia and Anatolia; his bold- 
ness was secureil by the wisest precautions ; liis 
speed was guided by onler and discij)Iine ; and 
the woods, the mountains, and the livers, weie 
diligently exploied by the flving sipiadroiis, v\ho 
inaiked his road and preceded his standard. 
Firm in his plan of fighting in the heart of the 
Ottoman kingdom, he avoided their camp ; dex- 
terously inclined to the left ; occupied Ctesarea ; 
traversed the salt desert and the river Ilalvs; 
and invested Angora; while the sultan, immove- 
able and ignorant in his post, compared the 
Tartar swiftness to the crawling of a snail ; 
he returned on the wings of indignation to the 
relief of ,Vngora; and as both generals were 
alike impatient for action, the plains round that 
city were the scene of a mcmoiable n.utieof 
l)attle, v\hich has immoi taliscd the a'iT'uu? 
gloiv of 'J'imour and the shame of 
Bajazet. For this signal victory the Mogul em- 
peror was indebted to himself, to the genius of 
the moment, and the discipline of thirty years, 
lie Iiad improved the tactics, without violating 
tlie manners, of liU nation, whose force still 
consisted in tlie missile weapons, and rapid evo- 
lutions, of a numerous cavalry. From a single 
troop to a great army, the mode of attack was 
the same; a foiemost line first advanced to the 
charge, and was supported in a just order l>y 
the s<|uadions of the great vanguard, 'fhe ge- 
neral's tyc watclied over the ficlJ, and at his 
command the front and uir i f the right and left 
win rs <.ucces^i\ely tiw.ved forwjuds in tliLir se- 
veial divi-ioii', an. I in a diuct or oblirp,c iir.e • 
the eiKiny was pio-ed bv (.i.litLeu or 
attacks; auvl c.aIi attaik afl'cinUd a «.]nmee of 
victory. If they ail prove 1 fruitle's or uhsuc- 
ccssful, tl.-e occasion v\as worthy of the emperor 
Idiiisclf, v\ho gave tlie signal of advancing to 
the •'tandaul and main body, which he led in 
person.'- But in the battle of Angora, the 
j main liody itself was supported, on the flanks 
and in tiie rear, by the brave ■>t squadrons of the 
reserve, commanded by the sons and grandsons 
of Timour. The conqueror of Hindustan os- 
tentatiously showed a line of elephants, the tro- 
phies, rather than the instruments, c»f victorv ; 
the Use of the Greek fire was familiar to the 
Aloguls and Ottomans • but had they borrowaal 
from Europe tlie recent invention of gunnnwder 
and cannon, the artificial thunder, in the hands 
of either nation, must have tamed the fortune 
of the lUy.^^ In that day Bajazet displaced the 
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qualities of a soldier and a chief; but his genius 
sunk under a stronger ascendant ; and, from 
various motives, the greatest part of his troops 
failed him in the decisive moment. His rigour 
and avarice had pro\oked a mutiny among the 
Turks; and even his son Soliman too hastily 
withdrew from the field. The forces of Anatolia, 
loyal in their revolt, were draun away to the 
banners of their lawful princes. IIi>> Tartar 
allies had been tempted by the letters and emis- 
saries of Timour ; who reproached their ig- 
noble servitude under the slaves of their fathers ; 
and offered to their hopes, the dominion of their 
new, or the liberty of their ancient, country. In 
the right w ing of Bajazel the cuirassiers of Eu- 
rope charged, with faitJiful hearts and irresistilde 
arms; but these men of iron were soon broken 
l)y an artful flight and headlong pursuit ; and 
the Janizaries, alone, without cavalry or missile 
weapons, were encompassed by the circle of the 
Mogul hunters. Their valour was at length 
oppressed by heat, thirst, and the weight of 
numbers ; and the unfortunate suUan, afflicted 
with the gout in his hands and feet, was trans- 
ported from the field oJi the fieetest of )us horses. 

^ ^ , He was pursued and taken by the 

yf titular khan of Zagatai ; and after 
u<yizet. Capture, and the tlefeat of the 

Ottoman powers, the kingdom of .Anatolia sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, who planted liis standard 
at Kiotaliia, and dispersed on all side* tlie mi- 
nisters of rapine and destruction. Muza Me- 
hemmed Sultan, tiio eldest and best beloved of 
his grandsons, was despatched to Boursa, with 
thirty thousand horse ; and such was liis youthful 
ardour, that he arrived with only four thousand 
at the gates of the capital, after performing in 
five days a march of two hundred and thirty 
miles. Yet fear is still more rapid in its course : 
and Soliman, the son of Bajazet, liad already 
passed over to Europe with the royal treasure. 
I’he ^poii. howeNer, of tlie palace and city was 
immense, tlie inlialiltants had escaped; but the 
buiiiliiig',, for tlie most part of wtiod, were re- 
ducetl to .I'-Iie-. From Bi^ursa, the grandson of 
Timour advanced to Nice, evtii yet a fail and 
flourishing cit\ ; and the ^logul squadions w ere ; 
only stopped by the waves of the Propontis. 
The same success attended the utlier niiizas and 
emirs in their excursions • and Sinv ina. ikfendtd 
by the zeal and courage of the lihodian knights, 
alone deserved the picsence of the emperor him- i 
self. After an obstinate defence, the place was , 
taken by storm ; all that breathed was put to , 
the sword; and the heads of the Christian heroes ' 
were launelied from the engines, on hoard of , 
two carracks, or gre.it ship-, of Europe, that rmle ; 
at anchor in the harlxmr. Tlie Moslems of Asia | 
rejoiced in their dthveranee fiom atlangtrous j 
and domestic foe, and a pai.dltl was drawn be- ! 
tween the two rivals, by ubseiving tli.it Timour, i 
in fourteen days, had reduced a fortress which I 
had sustained seven years tiie siege, or at least | 
the blockade, of Bajazet. I 
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The iro7i cage, in which Bajazet 
was imprisoned by Tamerlane, so ofhisuwi 
long and so often repeated as a 
moral lesson, is now rejected as a fable by the 
modern writers, who smile at the vulgar cre- 
dulity. They appeal with confidence to the 
Persian history of Sherefeddin Ali, which has 
been given to our curiosity in a French version, 
and from which I shall collect and abridge a 
more specious narrative of this memorable trans- 
action. No sooner was Timour in- disproTedby 
formed that the captive Ottoman hitt^rlan^ 
was at the door of liis tent, than he Tumour, 
graciously stepped forwards to receive him, seated 
him by his side, and mingled vvith just reproaches 
a soothing pity for his rank and misfortune. 
“ Alas ! ” said the emperor, “ the decree of fate 
is now accomplished by your own fault : it is 
‘‘ the web which you have woven, the thorns of 
the tree w hich yourself have planted. I w ished 
“ to spare, and even to assist the champion of 
the Moslems : you braved our threats ; you 
“despised our friendship; you forced us to 
“ enter your kingdom with our invincible annies. 
“ Beliold the event. Had you vanquished, I 
“ am not ignorant of the fate which )ou reserved 
“ for myself and my troops. But I disdain to 
“retaliate: your life and honour are secure; 
“ and I shall express my gratitude to God by 
“ my clemency to man.” Tlie royal captive 
showed some signs of repentance, accepted the 
humiliation of a rube of honour, and embraced 
with tears his son iNIousa, wlio, at his request, 
was sought and found among the captives of tiie 
field. The Ottoman princes W’ere lodged in a 
splendid pavilion ; and tlie respect of the guards 
could be surpassed only by their vigilance. On 
tlie arrival of the liiiruin from Boursa, Timour 
restored tlie queen Despina and lier ilaughter to 
tlicir father and husband; but he piously re- 
quired, that the Servian princess, who had 
hitherto been indulged in the profession of Chris- 
tianity, should embrace without delay the reli- 
gion of the prophet. In the feast of victory, to 
wiiich Bajazet was invited, the iMogul emperor 
placed a crown on his head and a scejitre in his 
liaiul, with a solemn assurance of restoring him 
vvitli an inciea^e of glory to the throne of his 
juict-stois. But the etleet of this promise was 
di-appoirited by the sultan’s untimely death; 
aniidit the care of the most skilful phjsicians, he 
expired of an apoplexy at Aksheiir, the Antioch 
of i’isitha, about nine mot.ths after his defeat. 

1 he V ictor dropped a tear over his grave ; his body, 
w ith royal pomp, w as conv eyed to the mausoleum 
which he had erected at Boursa; and his son 
Mousa, after receiving a rich present of gold and 
Jewels, of horses and arms, was invested by a 
patent in red ink v\ itli the kingdom of Aniitolia. 

Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, 
which has been extracted from his own iiieino- 
rials, and dedicated to his son and grandson, 
nineteen years after his decease; and, at a 
time vvhen the truth was remembered by thou- 
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sands, a manifest falsehood would have implied 
a satire on his real conduct. Weighty indeed 
is this evidence, adopted by all the Persian his- 
tories ; yet flattery, more especially in the 
East, is base and audacious ; and the harsh and 
igiioiTiinioiis treatment of Bajazet is attested by 
a chain of witnesses, some of whom shall be 
produced in tlie order of their time and country. 
atte^te. 1 , i.by reader has not forgot the 

the Fruiuh; garrison of French, whom the mar- 
shal Boucicault left behind him for the defence 
of Constantinople. They were on the spot to 
receive the earliest and most faithful intelligence 
of the overthrow of tlieir great adversary j and 
it is more than probable, that some of them ac- 
companied the Greek embassy to the camp of 
Tamerlane. From their account, the hu)'(Iships 
of the prison and death of Bajazet are affirmed 
by the marshal’s servant and historian, within 
2 li) ti>e distance of seven years.-*!^ i?. The 

Italian^; name of Poggius the Italian’" is 
deservedly f.unous among the revivers of learning 
in the fifteenth century. His elegant dialogue 
on tlie vicissitudes of fortune was composed 
in his fifdeth year, twenty-eight years after tlie 
Turkish victory of Tamerlane ; whom he 
celebrates as not inferior to the illustrious bar- 
barians of antiquity. Of his exploits and dis- 
cipline Poggius was informed by several ocular 
witnesses; nor does he forget an example so 
apjjosite to his theme as the Ottoman monarch, 
wiiom the Sc)thian confined like a wild beast in 
an iron cage, and exhibited a spectacle to Asia. 

I might add the autliority of two Italian chro- 
nicles, perliaps of an earlier date, vviiich would 
prove at least that the same story, w hether false 
or true, was imported into Europe with the first 
tidings of tlie revolution.'’^ 3. At 
ythe rabs time when Poggius fiourisliL’d 
at Rome, Ahmed Ebu Arabsliah composed at 
Damascus tlie florid and malevolent history of 
Tiinour, for which he liad collected materials in 
his journeys over Turkey and Taitary.^-* With- 
out any possible correspondence between the 
Eatin and the Arabian writer, they agree in the 
fact of the iron cage; and their agicement is a 
striking proof of their common veracity. Ah- 
med Arabshah likewise relates another outrage, 
which Bajazet endured, of a more domestic and 
tender nature. His indiscreet mention of 
women and divorces was deeply resented by tlie 
jealous Tartar: in the feast of victory, the wine 
was served by female cupbearers, and the sultan 
beheld his own conculnnes and vvives con- 
foundeil among the slaves, and exjiosed without 
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a veil to the eyes of intemperance. To escape 
a similar indignity, it is said, that his successors, 
except in a single instance, have abstained from 
legitimate nuptials ; and the Ottoman practice 
and belief, at least in the sixteentli century, is 
attested by the observing Busbequius,5j ambas- 
sador from the court of Vienna to the great 
Soliman. 4. Such is the separ- ^ „ . 

ation of language, that the testi- 
mony of a Greek is not less independent than 
that of a Latin or an Arab. I suppress the 
names of Chalcondyles and Ducas, who flou- 
rished in a later period, and who speak in a less 
positive tone; but more attention is due to 
George Pliranza,^^ protovestiare of the last em- 
perors, and who was born a year before the 
battle of Angora. Twenty-two years after that 
event, he was sent ambassador to Amurath the 
Second; and the historian might converse with 
some veteran janizaries, who had been made 
prisoners with the sultan, and had themselves 
seen him in his iron cage. 5. The 
last evidence, in every sense, is 
that of the Turkish annals, which have been 
consulted or transcribed by Leunclavius, Po- 
cock, and Cantemir.^" They unanimously de- 
plore the captivity of the iron cage; and some 
credit may be allowed to national liistorians, 
who cannot stigmatise the Tartar without un- 
covering the shame of their king and country. 

From these opposite i)rcmises, a probabtecon- 
fair and moderate conclusion may ciuaiuu. 
be deduced. 1 am satisfied that Sherefedclin AH 
has faithfully described the first ostentatious 
interview, in wliich the conqueror, whose spirits 
were harinonisevl by success, afi'ected the cha- 
racter of generosity. But his mind was insen- 
sibly aheiuled b\ the unseasonable arrogance of 
Bajazet; the complaints of his enemie*., the 
Anatolian princes, were just luul vehement; 
and Timour betrayed a design of leading bis 
roval captive in tiiumph to Samarcand. An 
attempt to f.icilltate his escajie, by digging a 
mine muler the tent, provoked the Mogul em- 
j>eror to impose a harsher restraint; and in his 
perpetual marches, an iron cage on a wagon 
miglit be invented, not as a wanton insult, but 
as a rigorous precaution. Timour luul read in 
some fabulous historv’ a similar tretitmeiit of 
one of his predecessors, a king of Persia ; and 
Bajazet was condemned to repiesent tlie person, 
and expiate the guilt, of the Homan C.esar. 
But the strength of his mind and of iia- 

body fainted under the trial, and h'Tup, 

his premature death might, vvitii- -’v^'^rtb i. 
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out injustice, be a^^cribed to the severity of 
Tiinour. He warred not \\illi the dead; a tear 
and a sepulchre were all tliat he could bestow 
on a captive who was delivered from his power; 
and if 3Iousa, the son of Bajazet, was permitted 
to reign over the ruins of Boursa, the greatest 
part of the province of Anatolia lunl been 
restored by the coiupieror to their lawful so- 
vereigns. 

Tenn ofthe From the Irtidi and Volga to 
the Persian Gulf, and fioia the 

A. D. lioo. Ganges to Damascus .uid tlie Ar- 
chipelago, Asia was in the hand of ’I’iinour ; his 
armies were invincible, his ambition w.is bound- 
less, and his zeal nii;^ht aspne to coiKpier and 
convert the Christian kingdoms of the West, 
which already tremliled at his name. He 
touched the utmost verge of the laml ; but an 
insuperable, though narrow, sea rolled between 
the two continents of Europe and Asia ; ' ' and 
the lord of so many tomans, or myriads, of 
horse, was not master of a single galley. The 
two passages of the Bosphorus and Hellespont, 
of Constantinople and G.dlipuli, were pussc'.sed, 
the one by the Christians, the otlier by tlio 
Turks, On thi'- great occasion, they forgot the 
ditierence of religion, to act with union and 
finnness in the common cause : the double 
Straits were guarded with ships and Ibrtifica- 
tions; and they separately withheld tlie trans- 
ports which Timour deinamled of eitlier nation, 
under the pretence of attacking their enemy. 
At the same time they soothed his pride with 
tributary gifts and suppliant embassies, and 
prudently tempted him to retreat with the ho- 
nours of victory. Soliman, the son of Bajazet, 
implored hia clemency for his father and him- 
self ; accepted, by a red patent, the investiture 
of tlie kingdom of Romania, wiiich he alicady 
held by the sword ; and reiterated his ardent 
wish, of casting himself in per-on at the feet of 
the king of the world. The Greek emperor"'^ 
{'either John or M.imul) subinicted to pay the 
Siinie triiiule wiiith lie had stipidated with tlie 
Tiirkisli sultan, and Mtifud the treaty by an 
o-'ith of allegiance, from wliicli lie could absolve 
his conscience so s..>aii a- tile i^Io^ul amis had 
rttired from Anatolia. But tiie f«. o- and fincv 
of nations ascnbcd to the amhitiou-. d’amei l.ii.e 
a new design of va>t and romantic ci>mpass ; a 
design of subduing Egv pt amt Afiica, maiehing 
from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, cnteiing 
Europe by the .Straits of (uhraltar, .ind, after 
imposing his yoke on the kingdoms of C’lirist- 
endom, of returning home bv the deceits of 
Ru-'sia and Tartarv. 'i’his remote, an^l jitih.ips 
imaginary, danger was averted by the sulmiis- 
sion ot the sultan of Egypt the honours of tiie 
prayer and the coin, attested at t ain> the su- 
premacy of rimour ; anil a rare gift of a 
or camelopard, and nine ostriches, lepreseiitcd 
at Samarcand the tribute of the African woild. 
Our imagination is not less astonisheil by the 


portrait of a IVIogul, who, in his camp, before 
Smyrna, meditates, and ulmo-.t accomplishes, 
the invasion of the Chinese einjiire.^i Timour 
was urgetl to this enterprise by national honour 
and religious zeal. The torrents which lie had 
, shed of IMusulm.in blood could be expiated only 
I by an equal destruction of the infidels; and as 
j he now stood at the gates of paradise, he might 
j liest secure his glorious entrance by demolishing 
! the idols of China, founiling moschs in every 
! city, and establishing the profes-,ion of faith in 
; one God, and his prophet IMahomet. Tiie 
j recent expulsion of tlie house of Zingis was an 
' insult on the IMogul name ; and the disorders 
of the empire afforded the fairest opportunity 
! for revenge. The illustrious Hongvou, founder 
of the dynasty of died four years before 

. the battle of Angora ; and his grandson, a weak 
I and Linfoitunate youth, was burnt in his palace, 

! after a million of Chinese had perislied in the 
! civil war.^’ Before lie evacuated Anatolia, Ti- 
! incur despatched beyond the Silicon a numerous 
i army, or rather colony, of his old and new sub- 
I jects, to open tiie road, to subdue the Pagan 
^ Calmucks and Mungals, and to found cities and 
' magazines in the desert; and, by the diligence 
of his lieutenant, he soon received a perfect map 
and description of the unknown regions, from 
the source of the Irtish to the wall of China. 
During these preparations, the emperor achieved 
the final conijuest of Georgia ; passed the winter 
on the banks of the Araxes; appeased the 
troubles of Persia; and slowly returned to his 
capital, after a campaign of four years and nine 
months. 

On the throne of Samarcand, h.i triumph at 
he displayed, in a siiort repose, Ids 
magnificence and power; listened 
to the complaints of the people; J.inuar> ». 
di'trihuted a just measure of rewards and 
j punishments ; employed his riches in the archi- 
j tecture of palaces and temples ; and gave aii- 
! dieiico to the ambassadors of Egypt, ^Vrabia, 
India, T.artary, Russia, and Spain, tlie last of 
i whom presented a suit of tapestiy w liich eclipsed 
j the pencil t>f the Oiicnt.d aiti-irs. I'he mariiage 
I of six of the emperor’s gr.irulsuiis was esteemed 
an act of i*.he:ion as well as of paternal tender- 
ness; <.i d the pomp of the ancient caliphs was 
I rev IV ed in tiieir nuptials. They were celebrated 
; in the gauleiis of Canighul, decorated with 
I innumerahle tents and pav iliotis, w hicli displayed 
the luxury of a great city, and the spoils of a 
victonous camp. Whole forest? were cut down 
to supply fuel for the kitchens; the plain was 
spread with }>yrandds of meat, and vases of 
every liquor, to which thousands of guests 
were courteously invited: the oulers of the 
state, and the nations of tiie earth, were mar- 
shallcil at the royal banquet ; nor were the 
amhas'.adors of Furope (says the liaughly Per- 
sian excluded from the feast; since even the 
r'j.vst’.v, tlie sniallest of fish, find tlieir place in 
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the ocean. Tlic public joy was tosti6ed !)y 
illuminations and niasipierados ; the trades of 
S.unarcand passed in re\iew; and e\cry trade 
emulous to execute some quaint de\ice, 
some inarM'llous pageant, %Nitli the materials of 
tlieir peculiar art. After tJie marriage-contracts 
had been ratiiied l>y the cadhis, the liridegrooms 
and their brides retired to the nuptial chambers; 
nine times, according to the Asiatic fashion, 
they %\ere dressed and undressed; and at each 
change of apjiarcl, pearls and rubies were 
showered on their heads, and contemptuously 
abandoned to their attendants. A generaWndiil- 
gence was proclaimeii : every law wa.s relaxed, 
e\ ery pleasure was alhnvcd ; the peojile was free, 
the sovereign was idle; and the lustorian of 
Timour may remark, that, after devoting fifty 
years to the attainment of empire, the onlv happy 
jjeiiod of his life were the tw o mouths in w hich lie 
tA'ascd to exercise his jDovver. I>ut he was soon 
awakened to the cares of government and war. 
The stand, ml vv.is unfurleil fur the inv.ision of 
China . the emirs made their uport of two liun- 
dred tlumsand, the select atid veter.an sohlieis of 
Iran and Toman : their bagg.tge and jirovisions 
were tianspoited bv live hundred gie.it vvagons, 
and an immense train of horses and camels ; and 
the troops might prepare for a lotig altscnce, 
since more than six months were employed in 
the tranquil journey of a caravan fiom Samar- 
cand to Pekin, Neither age, nor the severity of 
the winter, could retard the imp;ttience of Ti- 
mour; he mounted on liorseliaek, jiassed the 
Sihoon on the ice, marehed seventy-six para- 
sangs, three hundred miles, from his capit.il, .in<l 
pitched his last camp in the neighbouihood of 
Otrar, where he was expected l)y the angel of 
His .ith .>» the death. Tatiirne, and the imli^creet 
acccleratul the 
Aiiriii. progress of his fever; and tlie con- 
fpieior of Asia expiied in the scventietJi ye.w of 
his age, thiity-five years .d'ter ho had .iscei.de-d 
the till one of Zagatai. Ills designs were lo>>t ; 
his annies were dishaiidod ; China was save'd, 
and fourteen years after his detease*, the most 
powerful of his cliiUlron sent an emb.i-sy of 
friendship and commerce to tiic court of Pekin. 
chtntt. And The fame of Timour has per- 

posterity is rtill invested with the Imj)eri.ii tilfc ; 
and the admiiation of his sulijeets, who reveied 
him almost as a deity, niav he justified in some 
degree by the pr.iise or confes*'ion of Ills bitterest 
enemies.'''' Allhough he v'as l.inu* of an li.ind 
and foot, his ftirin and siatnie were in-t un- 
worthy of his rank ; and hi- vigoious health, so 
essential to himself and to the woiltl, was corro- 
borated fiy temperance anil exercise. In his 
famili.ir discourse lie was gtavc and modest, 
and if he was ignorant of the Arabic langu.ige, 
he spoke with fluency and elegance the Persj.m 
and Turkish idioms. It was his delight to cou- 
rt Shercft-^lriin (' c 211 ? • ’ ■ > . - . 

mo'i iiiRtnt of Fiir» • . ■ . • • , » I'. 
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x'crse with tiie learned on topics of history and 
science; and the amusement of his leisure hours 
was the game of cliess, wliith he improv'ed or 
corrupted with new refinements. In his re- 
ligion, he was a zealous, though not perhai)s an 
orthodox, IVIusulman but his sound under- 
standing mav tempt us to believe, that a super- 
stitious reverence foi omens and prophecies, for 
saints and astrologer-s, was only affected as an 
instrument of policy. In the government of a 
vast empire, he stood alone and absolute, with- 
out a rebel to oppose his power, a favourite to 
seduce his affections, or a minister to mislead 
his judgment, It was his firmest maxim, that 
whatever might be the consequence, the word of 
the prince should never be disputed or recalled ; 
but Iiis foes have maliciously observed, that the 
commands of anger and destruction were more 
strictly executed than those of beneficence and 
favour. His sons and grandsons, of whom 
Tin.our kft six and tlilitv at his decease, were 
his Hist and most submissive subjects; and 
w!ienevi.r they deviated from their duty, they 
were corrected, accouling to the l.iws of Zingis, 
with the liastiiiade, and afteiwaids restored to 
honour and command. Perhaps his heart was 
not elevoid of the seidal vii tues ; perhaps he w-as 
not incapable of loving bis friends and pardon- 
ing his enemies ; but the rules of morality are 
founded on the public interc-t; and it may be 
sufficient to applaud the wisdom of a monarch, 
for the liberality by which he is not impoverislied, 
and fui the justice by wliich he is strengthened 
and enriched. To maintain the harmony of 
authority and obedience, to chastise the proud, 
to piotect the weak, to ^ev^ard tlie deserving, to 
banish vice and idleiie s from i.is dominions, to 
secuio the fravtlleraml ireicliant, to restrain the 
depredations of the s,.l,Uer, to cheii-h the l.tbours 
of the liu-''andn..in, to encimi ige imlu-try and 
learning, and, by an equal and moderate assess- 
ment, to incrc.i-e the revenue, vvitliout increa'^ing 
the taxes, are imked the dutie.sof a prince ; but, 
in file ilischarge of these duties, he finds an 
amjde and immediate recompence. Timour 
might boast, that, at his accession to the throne, 
Asi.i was the prey of anarchy and rapine ; whilst 
under his prosperous monarchy, a child, fearless 
and unhurt, might carry a purse of gobl from 
the East to the M'est. Such w as his confidence 
of merit, that from this reformation he derived 
,'in excuse for Iiis victories, and a title to universal 
dominion. The four follow ing observations vvill 
serve to appreciate his claim to the public grati- 
tiule ; atul perhajis we shall com iude, that the 
iMogul emperor was rathir tlie scourge than the 
benefactor of maukind. 1. If some ]>artia] dis- 
oiders, some local oppres-K'iis, were healed by 
the swor<l of 'riuiour, the remedy was far more 
pernicious than the liisia-e. Ily their rapine, 
cruelty, and discord, the ])Atty tvrants of Persia 
might afflict their subjects; !)ut vvhole n.alions 

from the court of Hint, to which }'5 thi > returr.ta in 1 U2 from 
Pekin* 
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were crushed under the footsteps of the reformer. Far different was the fate of the Civii warsof the 
The ground wliich had been occupied by flou- Ottoman monarchy. The “a. 

risliing cities, was often marked by his abominable trunk was bent to the ground, but 

trophies, by columns, or pyramids, of human no sooner did the hurricane pass away, than it 

heads. Astracan, Carizme, Delhi, Ispahan, again rose with fresh vigour^ and more lively 

Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, vegetation. When Timour, in every sense, had 

and a thousand others, were sacked, or burnt, or evacuated Anatolia, he left the cities without a 

utterly destroyed, in his presence, and by his palace, a treasure, or a king. The open country 

troops ; and perhaps his conscience would have was overspread with hordes of shepherds and 

been startled, if a priest or philosopher had robbers of Tartar or Turkman origin ; the re- 

dared to number the millions of ■victims wlioin cent conquests of Bajazet were restored to the 

he had sacrificed to the esta!)lis!iment of peace emirs, one of whom, in base revenge, demolished 

and order. 6-^ 2. His most destructive wars were Ins sepulchre ; and his five sons were eager, by 

rather inroads than conquests. He iiivadtd civil discord, to consume the remnant of their 

Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hindostan, Syria, patrimony. I shall enumerate tlieir names in 


Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, without a hope 
or a desire of preserving those distant provinces. 
From thence he departed laden with spoil ; but 
he left behind him neither troops to awe the 
contumacious, nor magistrates to protect the 
obedient, natives. When he had broken the 
fabric of their ancient government, he abandoned 
them to the evils w’hich his invasion had aggra- 
vated or caused, nor were these evils compensated 
by any present or possible benefits. 3. The 
kingdoms of Transoxiana and Persia were the 
proper field which he laboured to cultivate and 
adorn, as the perpetual inheritance of his family. 
But his peaceful labours were often interrupted, 
and sometimes blasted, by the absence of the 
conqueror. While he triumphed on the Volga 
or the Ganges, his servants, and even his sons, 
forgot their master and their duty. The public 
and private injuries were poorly redressed by the 
tardy rigour of enquiry and punishment ; and we 
must be content to praise the Institutions of Ti- 
mour, as the specious idea of a pei'fect monarchy. 
4. Whatsoever might be the blessings of his ad- 
ministration, they evaporated with his life. To 
reign, rather than to govern, was the ambition of 
his children and grandchildren the enemies of 
each other and of the people. A fragment of the 
empire was upheld with >ome glory by Sharokh, 
hi^ youngest son ; fiut after his decease, the scene 
was again involved in darkness and blood; and 
before the end of a century, Transoxiana and 
Persia were trampled by the U'^beks from the 
north, and the Turkmans of the bl.ick and white 
sheep. The race of Tim.nir would have been j 
extinct, if an hero, his tiesLvndatit in the fiftii ! 
degree, had not tied before the Usbek anns to ‘ 
the conquest of Hindustan. His successors .'the 
great I\ioguls) ' i extended their swav from the 
mountains of Cashniir to Ca[)e Comorin, and 
from Candahar to tJie Gulf of Bengal. Since 
the reign ot Aurung/ehe. their empire lias lieen 
dis',olved; their tieasures of Delhi li.ive been 
rifled by a Persian robber; and tlic ricliest of 
their kingdoms is now possessed by a company 
of Christian merchants, of a remote island in 
the Northern Ocean. 

di'at! nor will he br-Iicve that Sharokh had a’oliahwl the use and 
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the order of tlieir age and actions."'^ 1. It is 
doubtful, whether I relate the story 
of the true Mustajiha, or of an im- * 
poster who personated that lost prince. He 
fought by his fatlier’s side in the battle of An- 
gora ; but when the captive sultan was permitted 
to enquire for his children, Mousa alone could 
be found ; and the Turkish historians, the slaves 
of the triumphant faction, are persuaded that 
his brother was confounded among the slain. 
If Mustapha escaped from that disastrous field, 
he was concealed twelve years from his friends 
and enemies ; till he emerged in Thessaly, and 
was hailed by a numerous party, as the son and 
successor of Bajazet, His first defeat would 
have been his last, had not the true, or false, 
Mustapha been saved by the Greeks, and re- 
stored, after the decease of his brother 3Iahomet, 
to liberty and empiie. A degenerate mind 
seemed to argue his spurious birth : and if, on 
the throne of Adrianople, he was adored as 
the Ottoman sultan, his fiight, his fetters, and 
an ignominious gibbet, delivered the impostor to 
popular contempt. A similar chartveter and 
claim was asserted by several rival pretenders ; 
thirty persons are said to have suffered under 
tJie name of Mustapha ; and these frequent 
executions may perhaps insinuate, that the 
Tfirkish court was not perfectly secure of the 
death of the lawful prince. 2. After 
his father’s captivity, Isa "^reigned 
for some time in the neighbourhood of .Vngora, 
.Sinope, and the Black Sea ; and his ambassadors 
i vvtre ilismi-'sed from tlic prc'^eiice of Timour 
w itii tail' pioinises and honourable gifts. But 
their master was soon deprived of his province 
and life, by a jealous bi other, the sovereign of 
Ainasia ; and the final event suggejjted a pious 
allusion, that the law of Closes and Jesus, of 
Isa and J/cn/sa, liad been abrogated by the 
greater 3. is not ^ Soiumn 

numbered in the li-^t of the Turkish 1103 ’ 

emperoi-s: yet he checked the vie- ~ ' 

torious progress of the Moguls ; and after their 
departure, united for a while the thrones of 
Adrianople and Boursa. In war he was brave, 

pETfrcflj Mid , and the second and tlurd parts of Sherrfeddin are 
unknunn. 
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active, and fortunate : his courage was softened 
by clemency ; but it was likewise inHained by 
presumption, and corrupted by intemperance 
and idleness. He relaxed the nerves of discipline, 
in a government where either the subject or the 
sovereign must continually tremble: liis vices 
alienated the chiefs of the army and the law ; , 
and his daily drunkenness, so contemptible in a 
prince and a man, was doubly odious in a dis- 
ciple of the prophet. In the slumber of intoxi- 
cation he was surprised by his brother Mousa ; 
and as he fled from Adrianople towards tlie 
Byzantine capital, Soliman was overtaken and 
slain in a bath, after a reign of seven years and 
4. Mouw, ten months. 4. The investiture of 

A. D. 1410 ; ]Vfousa degraded him as the slave of 
the Moguls: his tributary' kingdom of Anatolia 
was confined within a narrow limit, nor could 
his broken militia and empty treasuiy contend 
with the hardy and veteran bands of the so- 
vereign of Romania. Mousa fled in disguise 
from the palace of Boursa ; traversed the Pro- 
pontis in an open boat ; wandered over the 
Walachian and Servian hills; and after some 
vain attempts, ascended the throne of Adrianople, 
so recently stained with the blood of Soliman. 
In a reign of three years and a half, his troops 
were victorious against the Christians of Hun- 
gary and the Morea ; but Mousa was ruined 
by his timorous disposition and unseasonable 
clemency. After resigning the sovereignty of 
Anatolia, he fell a victim to tlie perfidy of his 
ministers, and the superior ascendant of his 
5. Mahomet I. t)rothcr Mahomet. 5. The final 
victory of Mahomet was the just 
recompence of hU prudence and 
moderation. Before his father’s captivity, the 
royal youth had been intrusted \\ith the go'crn- 
ment of Ama&ia, thirty days.’ journey from Con- 
stantinople, and the Turkish frontier against the 
Christians of Trebizond and Georgia. Tlic 
castle, in Asiatic warfare, was esteemed im- 
pregnable ; and the city of Aniasia,'"* nliicli is 
equally divided by the river Iris, rises on either 
side in the form of an amphitheatre, and repre- 
sents on a smaller scale the image of Bagdad. 
In his rapid career, Timour appears to have 
overlooked this obscure and contumacious angle 
of Anatolia; and Mahomet, witliout provoking 
the conqueror, maintained his silent independ- 
ence, and chased from the province tlie last 
stragglers of the Tartar host. He relieved him- 
self from the dangerous neighbourhood of I'^a ; 
but in the contests of their more poweiful 
brethren, his firm neutrality was respected ; till, 
after the triumph of IVIousa, he stood forth the 
heir and avenger of the unfortunate Soliman. 
Mahomet obtained Anatolia by treaty, and Ro- 
mania I)y arms ; and the soldier who pre’^ented 
him with the head of IMou'-a, was rewarded as 
the benefactor of his king and country. Tlie 
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eight years of his sole and peaceful reign were 
usefully employed in banishing the vices of civil 
discord, and restoring on a firmer basis the fabric 
of the Ottoman monarchy. His last care was the 
choice of tw o vizirs, Bajazet and Ibrahim, 7* who 
might guide the youth of his son Amurath ; and 
such was their union and prudence, r, 
tliat they concealed above forty days 
the emperor’s death, till the arrival i4'..i,rt-h 9. 
of his successor in the palace of Boursa. A new 
war was kindled in Europe by the prince, or 
impostor, Mustapha ; the first vizir lost his 
army and'his head ; but the more fortunate Ilira- 
Mm, whose name and family are still revered, 
extinguished the last pretender to tlie throne of 
Bajazet, antf closed the scene of domestic hostility. 

in these conflicts, the wisest 
Turks, and indeed the body of the oinminlmi-ue. 
nation, were strongly attached to ’ 

the unity of the empire ; and Romania and Ana- 
tolia, so often torn asunder by private ambition, 
were animated by a strong and invincible tend- 
ency of colie.sion. Their efforts might have 
instructed the Christian powers ; and had they 
occupied, with a confederate fleet, the Straits of 
Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at Iea.st in Europe, 
must have been speedily annihilated. But the 
schism of the West, and the factions and wars of 
France and England, diverted the Latins from 
this generous enterprise ; they enjoyed the pre- 
sent respite, without a thought of futurity ; and 
were often tempted by a momentary interest to 
serve the common enemy of their religion. A 
colony of Genoese, 76 vvliich had been planted at 
Phocaa77 on tlie Ionian coast, was enriched by 
the lucrative monopoly of alum; 7s* aii.l their 
tranquillity, under the Turki-^h einpiie, was 
secured by the annual payment of tnlnitc. In 
the last civil war of ti:e Ottunians, the Gi.noe'-e 
governor, Adorno, a bold and ambitious vouth, 
iiubraced trie party of Amuratli ; aiid umier- 
took, with seven ‘'tout gallevs. to tran'jiort Jiitn 
from Asia to Europe. The •'Ultnn and five hun- 
dred guards embarked on hoard the admiral's 
ship, w hich w as manned by eight hundred of the 
bravest Franks. His life and liberty were in 
tlieir Itands; nor can we, without reluctance, 
applaud the fidelity of x'Vdorno, who, in the 
midst of the passage, knelt before him, and 
gratefully accepted a tbscharge of his arrears of 
tribute. They landed in sight of Musta})ha and 
Gallipoli : two thousand Italians, armed with 
lances and battle-axes, attended Amurath to tlie 
conquest of Adrianople ; and this venal service 
was soon repaid by the ruin of tiie commerce 
and colony of Phocaea. 

If Timour had generously 

. 1 . ° 1 . , Pt.itenfthe 

marched at the request, and to the (rrettcinp.Te. 
relief, of the Greek emperor, he 
might be entitled to the praise and gratitude of 
the Christians.'^ But a Musulman, who carried 
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into Georgia the sword of persecution, and 
respected the holy warfare of Bajazet, was not 
dispo'ied to pity or succour the idolaters of Eu- 
rope. The Tartar followed the impuUe of ambi- 
tion ; and the deliverance of Constantinople was 
the accidental conseejnence, ^V'hen IManuel ab- 
dicated the government, it was liis prayer, rather 
than his liope, that the ruin of the church and 
state might be delayed beyond his unhappy 
days ; and after his return from a western pil- 
grimage, he expected every hour the news of the 
sad catastrophe. On a sudden, he was astonished 
and rejoicetl by the intelligence of the retreat, 
the overthrow, and the caj)tivity of the Ottoman. 
i\Iamiel*^'J immediately sailetl fn)m i\ft)don in 
the iVIorea, asceiuled the throne ot Constanti- 
nople, aiul disniis-sed his l)iind competitor to an 
easy exile in the isle of Le-bos. The ambassa- 
dors of the son of Bajazet were soon introdnce<l 
to his presence ; but their pride was fallen, their 
tone was modest ; they were awed bv tlie just 
apprehension, lest the Greeks should open to the 
TMoguls the gates of Em ope. Solinian saluted 
the emperor by tlie name of father ; solicited at 
his hands the government or gift of iiomaina ; 
and promised to deserve his favour by inviolable 
friendship, and the restitution of Thossalonica, 
with the most irnpoitant p!acc«i along the Stry- 
nion, the Propontis, and the Black Se.u The 
alliance of Soliman exposed the emperor to the 
cnmiiy and revenge of Mousa ; the Turks ap- 
peared in arms before the gates of Constanti- 
nople; hut they were repulsed by sea and land ; 
and unless the city was guarded by Mma foreign 
mercenaries, the Greeks must have wondered at 
their own triumph. But, instead of prolonging 
the division of the Ottoman powers, the policy 
or passion of Manuel was tempted to assist the 
most formidable of the sons of Bajazet. He 
concluded a treaty with ^laiiomet, whose pro- 
gress was checked by the insuperable barrier of 
Gallipoli : the sultan and his troops were trans- 
ported over tlie Bo'jjliorus ; he was hospitalilv 
entertained in the capital; and his successful 
sally was the Hist step lo the coiupiest of Roma- 
nia. The ruin was suspended bv tlie prudence 
and moderation of the cimrpieror : he faithfully 
discharged his own obligations and those of 
Soiirnan, respected th^ law-, of gratitude and 
peace ; and left the emperor guardian of liis two 
younger sons, in the vain hojie of saving them 
from the jealous cruelty of their brother Amu- 
rath. But the execution of his last testament 
would have offended the national Jionour and 
religion: and the divan unanimously pronounced, 
that the royal youths sliould never be aliandoned 
to the custody and education of a Christian dog. 
On this refusal, the Byzantine councils were 
divided : but the age and caution of Manuel 
yielded to the presumption of his son John ; and 
they unsheathed a dangerous w eapon of revenge, 
by dismissing the true or false Mustapha, wdio 
had long been detained as a captive and hostage, 
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and for xvhose maintenance they received an 
annual pension of three liundred thousand 
aspers.81 At the door of his prison, IMustapha 
suhsciil)ed to every proposal ; and the keys of 
Gallipoli, or rather of Europe, were stipulated 
as the price of Ins dcli\crance. But no sooner 
was he seated on tiie throne of Romania, than 
he dismisseil the Greek ambassadors with a 
smile of contempt, declaring, in a pious tone, 
that, at tlie day of judgment, he would rather 
answer for the violation of an oath, than for the 
sun*ender of a IMiisulman city into the hands of 
the infidels. Tiie emperor w as at once the enemy 
of the two ri%als. from whom he had sustained, 
and to whom he hail offered, an injury ; and the 
' \ictoryof Amurath was follow ed, in the ensuing 
! spring, by the siege of Constantinople."^- 
I 'J’he religious merit of subduing 
^ the city of the Caesars, attracted bt'.f.mmjnirbV 
! from .Asia a crowd of volunteers, 
who aspired to the crown of mar- 

, , . ... , Autpiat^l. 

tyrdom : their military ardour was 
infiamed by the promise of rich spoils and 
beautiful females ; anti the sultan’s ambition 
was consecrated by the presence and jirediction 
of Seid Bechar, a descendant of the prophet, 
who arrived in the camp, on a mule, with a 
xenerahle train of five hundred disciples. But 
he might hhish, if a fanatic couUl blush, at the 
failure of his assurances. The strength of the 
walL resisted an army of two hundred thousand 
Turks : their assaults were repelled by the 
sallies of the Greeks and their foreign merce- 
naries; the old resources of defence w’ere op-i 
posed to the new engines of attack ; and the 
enthusiasm of the dervish, who was snatched to 
heaven in visionary converse with Mahomet, 
was answered by the credulity of the Chris- 
tians, who Ik'la'lfl the Virgin IViary, in a violet 
garment, walking on the rampart and ani- 
mating their courage.^-^ After a siege of two 
months, Amurath was recalled to Boursa by a 
domestic revolt, which had been kindled by 
Greek treachery, and was soon extinguished by 
the death of a guiltless brother. Vhile he led 
his Janizaries to neiv conrpiests in Europe and 
Asia, the Byzantine empire was indulged in a 
servile and precariinis re^^pite of thirty years. 
Manuel sunk into the gra\e; and .ru 

J , T, , , ^ ’ Thf* emperor 

ohu 1 asaologus was permitted to JohnFiLeo- 
reign, for an annual tribute of three 
hundred thousand aspers. and the AU'/ilts, 
dereliction of almost all that he held oct.si. 
beyond the suburbs of Constantinople. 

In the establishment and restor- Hereduar? ■aic- 
ation of the Turkish empire, the “he 
first merit must doubtless be as- Ottomans, 
signed to the persona! qualities of the sultans ; 
since, in human life, the most important scenes 
will depend on the character of a single actor. 
By some shades of wisdom and virtue, they 
maybe discriminated from each other; but, ex- 
cept in a single instance, a period of nine reigns, 
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and two hundred and sixty-five years, is occu- 
pied, from the elevation of Othinan to the death 
of Soliman, by a rare seiic'^ of warlike and ac- 
tive princes, who impressed their su!>jects with 
oi)edience and tlieir enemies with terror. In- 
stead of the slothful luxury of the seraglio, the 
heirs of royalty were educated in the council 
and the field : from early youth they >vere in- 
trusted by their fathers \\ ith the command of 
provinces and armies ; and this manly institu- 
tion, uhich was often productive of ci\il war, 
must have essentially contributed to the di->ci- 
pline and vigour of the monarchy. The Otto- 
mans cannot style themselves, like the Arabian 
caliphs, the descendants or successors of the 
apostle of God; and the kindred wdiich they' 
claim witii the Tartar khans of the house of 
Zingis, appears to be founded in fiattery rather 
than in trutii.i^^ Their origin is obscure; but 
their sacred and indefeasible right, which rif) 
time can erase, and no violence c.m infiini^e, 
was soon and unalterably implanteil in tlie minds 
of their sulyects. A weak or \icious sultan may 
be deposed and strangled ; but Ins inlieiitance 
devolves to an infant or an idiot : nor lias the 
most daring rei>el presumed to a'-ceml the throne 
of his lawful sovereign.'''^ While the transient 
dynasties of Asia have been continually sub- 
verted by a crafty \izir in the palace or a 
victorious general in the camp, the Ottoman 
succession has been confirmed !)y the practice of 
five centuries, and is now incorporated with the 
xital piinciple of the Turkish nation. 

^ To the spirit and constitution of 

atid (iiscipi ne that nation, a strong and singular 
of the iurk>. influence may however 1)C ascribed. 
The primitive subjects of Othman were the 
four hundred families of wandering Tuikinans, 
who had followed his ancestors from the Oxus 
to the Sangar ; and the plain-' of Anatolia are 
still covered with the white and black tents of 
their rustic brethren. But this original drop 
was dissolved in the mass of voluntary and \an- 
quished subjects, who, under the name of Turks, 
are united by the common ties of religion. lan- 
guage, and manners. In the cities, from Erze- 
roum .to Belgrade, that national appellation is 
common to all the Moslems, the first and most 
honourable inhabitants ; but they have aban- 
doned, at least in Romania, the vill^es, and 
the cultivation of the land, to the Christian pea- 
sants. In the vigorous age of the Ottoman 
government, the Turks were themselves excluded 
from all civil and military honours ; and a ser- 
vile class, an artificial people, was raised by the 
discipline of education to obey, to conquer, and 
to command.^” From the time of Orchan ainl 
the first Amurath, the sultans were persuaded 
that a government of the sword must be re- 
newed in each generation with new soldiers ; and 
that such soldiers must be sought, not in effe- 


minate Asia, but among tlie hardy and warlike 
natives of Europe. The provinces of Thrace, 
Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, and Servia, be- 
came the perpetual seminary of the Turkish 
army; and when the royal fifth of the captives 
was diminished by conquest, an inhuman tax, of 
the fifth child, or of ewery fifth year, was rigor- 
ously levied on the Christian families. At the 
age of twelve or fljurteen years, the most robust 
youths wxie torn from their parents ; their 
names were eiu oiled in a hook; and from that 
moment they were clothed, taught, and main- 
tained, for the public service. According to the 
promise of their ajipearance, they were selected 
for the royal schools of Boui'.a, Pera, and 
Adrianople, intrusted to the care of the bashaws, 
or dispersed in the houses of the Anatolian pea-, 
santry. It was the first care of their masters to 
instruct them in the Turkish language : their 
bmlies were exeiciscil by every labour that 
toulfl fortify their strength, tliey learned to 
wrestle, to le-ap, to run, to slioot v\ith the bow, 
and afterwaids with tlie luu-krt; till they were 
drafteil into the chambers and companies of the 
Jaiiizaiies, anel sovei ely trained in the military 
or monastic tliscijiline of the order, d'lie vontlis 
most conspicuous for birth, talents, and beauty, 
were admitte-el into the inferior cfiis-, of yitiiatno- 
glansy or the more liberal rank of Ichoglans, of 
whom tlie former were attached to the palace, 
and the latter to the person of the prince. In 
four successive schools, under the^ rod of the* 
wliite eunuchs, the aits of hoi sem.uisiiip and 
of darting tlie javelin were their d.iily exercise, 
vviiile those of a more studunis cast .aj'plied 
themselves to the study of the Koian, an<l the 
knowledge of the Arala'c -uid Persian tongues. 
x\s thev advanced in senioiity and merit, they 
weie gradually ih-mi'sed to mduaiy, civil, and 
eve'll ecclesiastical einplov ineuts ; the hn.irer 
tlieii stav, the liiuiier v .i' ih. Ir e\]>ectation ; till, 
at a mature' period, tliey were admitted into tlie 
numljeT of the forty .igas, who stooil before the 
sultan, anrl vve-re promoted by his clioico to the 
government of provinces and the first honours 
of the empire. Sucii a mode of institution 
was admirably adapte'd to the form and spirit of 
a despotic monarchy, Tlie ministers and gene- 
rals were, in the strictest sense, the slaves of the 
emperor, to whose bounty they were indebted for 
their instruction anti support. When tliey left 
the seraglio, and suflered their beartls to grow 
as the svmbol of enfrancliiscnicnt. they found 
themscivesjn an inipoitant office, without fiction 
or friendship, without parents and w ithout heirs, 
dependeiitoii the hand w hich had raised tlism from 
the dust, and which, on the slightest displeasure, 
could break in pieces these statues of glass, as 
thev are aptly termed by the Turkish proverb.^^ 
In the slow and painful steps of education, tlieir 
characters and talents were unfolded to a discem- 
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mg eye : the marif naked and alone, was reduced 
to the standard of his personal merit ; and, if 
the sovereign had wisdom to choose, he possessed 
a pure and boundless liberty of choice. The 
Ottoman candidates were trained by the virtues 
of abstinence to those of action ; by the habits 
of submis'jion to those of command. A simiLu* 
spirit was diffused among the troops; and their 
silence and sobriety, their patience and modesty, 
have extorted the reluctant praise of their 
Christian enemies.'’0 Nor can the victory ap- 
pear doubtful, if we compare the discipline and 
exercise of the Janizaries with the pride of 
birth, tlie independence of chivalry, the igno- 
rance of the new levies, the mutinous temper of 
the veterans, and the vices of intemperance and 
disorder, w hich so long contaminated the armies 
of Europe. 


I walls and towers which had been erected only to 
resist the less potent engines of antiquity. By 
the Venetians, the use of gunpowder was com- 
municated without reproach to tlie sultans of 
Egypt and Persia, their allies against the Otto- 
man power ; the secret was soon propagated to 
the extremities of Asia ; and the advantage of 
the European was confined to his easy victories 
over the savages of the New World. If we con- 
trast the rapid progress of this mischievous dis- 
covery with the slow and laborious advances of 
reason, science, and the arts of peace, a philo- 
sopher, according to his temper, will laugh or 
wx*ep at the folly of mankind. 


Invention and Only hope of salvatioH for the 

u-eof guniiov,- Gieek empire, and the adjacent 
kingdoms, would have been some 
more powerful weapon, some discovery in the 
art of war, that should give them a decisive 
superiority over their Turkidi foes. Such a 
weapon w’as in their haink; such a discovery 
had been made in the critical rnoincRt of their 
fate. The ciiyini'ts of China or Europe had 
found, by casual or elaborate experiments, tliat 
a mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and cliarcoal, 
produces, with a spark of firo, a tremendous 
explosion. It was soon observeil, that if the 
expansive force were' compressed in a strong 
tube, a ball of stone or iron miglit be expelled 
with irresistible and destiuctive velocity. The 
precise sera of the invention and application of 
gunpowder is involved in doubtful traditions 
and equivocal language ; yet we may clearly 
discern, that it was known before the middle of 
the fourteenth century ; atul that before the end 
of the same, the use of artillery in battles and 
sieges, by sea and land, was familiar to the 
states of Germany, Italy, Spain, France. u:d 
England.'- The priority of nations of -mall 
account; none coidd derive any exclusive be- 
nefit from their pri.\ ious or siiperioi knowledge ; 
and in the common imjnovc-mvnt. thtv stood on 


the same level of relative power and milita’v 
science. Nor was it pos-^ilile’ to ciicuniserihe 
the secret within t!ic pale of t!ie church; it was 
disclo-ed to the Turks by the treachery of apos- 
tates, and the sedfi-h policy of rivals ; and the 
sultans had sense to adopt, and we’alth to re- 
ward, the talents of a Christian eniTiueer. The 
Genoese, who transporte<i Amurath into Euiope, 
must be accused as his preceptors; ami it was 
probahiy by their hands that his cinnon was 
cast and directed at the siege of Constantimr- 
{)le.' ’ The first attempt was indeed unsuccessful ; 
but in the general warfare of the age, theadvan- 
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Applications of the Eastern Emperors to the Vopcs, 
— Visits to the IVedtf of John the J'lrst., d/u- 
nuel, and John the Secondj Pahcologus. — 
Union of the Greek ayid Latin Churches, pro- 
moted bp the Council of Basil, and concluded 
at Ferrara and Florence. — State of lateral ure 
at Constantinople. — Jt^ Berlval in Italy hy 
the Greek Fugitives. — Curiosity and Emulation 
of the Latins. 

In the four last centuries of the EmMwof 
Greek emperors, their friendly or .vmLr-'iru^ 
hostile aspect towards the pope and 
the Latins may be observed as the ^ ^ 
thermometer of their prosperity or distress ; as 
tlie scale of tlie rise and fall of the barbarian 
dynasties. When the Tuiks of the house of 
Seljuk pervaded Asia, and threatened Con- 
stantinople, we have seen at the council of 
Placentia, the suppliant ambassadors of Alexius 
imploring the protection of the common father 
of the Cliristians. No sooner had the arms of 
the French pilgrims removed the sultan from 
Nice to Iconium, than the Greek princes re- 
sumed, or avowed, their genuine hatred and 
contempt ftir tlie schismatics of the We-t, 
which precipitated the first dovvnfal of their 
empire. 'I lie date of the iVIogul invasion is 
maiketl in the soft and charita'c/le language 
of Jolin \ ataco'-. .VftCT the recovery of Con- 
stantinople, the throne of tlie first Pakeologus 
was encoinpa*>,ed by foreign and domestic 
enemies : as long as the bvvord of Charles was 
suspended over his Iiead, he basely courted the 
favour of the Roman pontiff ; and sacrificed to 
the present danger, his faith, his virtue, and the 
affection of his subjects. On tlie decease of 
Michael, the jirince and people asserted the 
indtpiudence of their church, and the purity of 
their cieed; the elder Andronicus neither feared 


tage was on Meirside who were most commoiilv 
the assailants : for a vvliiie tlie propoition of the 
attack and defence was suspended ; and tlus 
thundering artillery was pointed against the 


nor loved the Latins; in his last distress pride 
was the safeguard of superstition ; nor could 
he decently retract in liis age the firm and or- 
thodox dedaiations of his youth, llis grandson, 
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the younger Andronicus, was less a slave in his 
temper and situation ; and the conquest of Bi- 
thynia by the Turks admonislied him to seek a 
temj)oral and spiritual alliance with the West^jfti 
princes. After a separation and silence of fifty 
years, a secret agent, the monk Barlaam, was 
despatched to pope Benedict the Twelfth; and 
his artful instructions appear to have been 
draw n by the master-hand of the great domestic. ' 

“ Most holy father,” was he com- 
The aTO'inents , . ^ . 

for a . ni>ade missioned to say, the emperor is 
ai d uiuon. desirous than yourself of 

“an union between the two churches: but in 
“ this delicate transaction, lie is obliged to rc- 
“ spect his own dignity and tlie prejudices of 
“ his subjects. The ways of union arc two- 
“ fold; foice, and persuasion. Of force, the 
“ inefficacy has been already tried ; since the 
“ Latins have subdued the empire, without sub- 
“ duing the minds, of the Greeks, 'i'he metJioil 
“ of persuasion, though slow, is sure and per- 
“ manent. A deputation of tliiity or forty of 
“ our doctors would jirobably agree with tliosc 
“ of the Vatican, in the love of truth and the 
“ unity of belief; baton their return, what would 
“ he the use, tlie recompence of such agreement ? 

“ the scorn of their brethren, and the reproaclics 
of a blind and obstinate nation. Yet that 
“ nation is accustomed to reverence the general 
“ councils, which have fixed the articles of our 
“ faith ; and if they reproliate the decrees of 
“ Lyons, it is because the Eastern chuixhes 
“were neither heard nor represent..d in that 
“ arbitrary meeting. For this salutary end, it 
“ will be expedient, and evtii iieces'arv, tliat a 
“ well-chosen legate should be ■'^eiit into Greece, 

“ to con\ene tlic patiiarchs of (’oii''tantinoplc, 

“ Alexandiia, Antioch, and Jcru'‘;:km; and. 

“ with their aid, to prejiare a free and uni\er-al 
“ synod. But at this inomei't,” continued tlie 
Siubtle agent, “ the empire is asHai.lted ai.d 
“ eiulangered by the Turks, who ha\e occujded 
“ four of the greatest cities in Anatoli,i. 'i’he 
“ Chiistian inhabitants have exprcsseal awLli of 
“returning to their allegi.ince and religion; 

“ but the forces and revenues of tiie emperor ' 
“ are insufficient fur their deli\erance: and tlio : 
“ Roman legate must be accompanied, or pre- 
“ ceded, by an army of Franks, to expel the ^ 
“ infidels, and open a way to the holy sepul- | 
“ chre.” If the suspicious Latins should re- 
quire -^ome pledge, some pre\ious effect of the 
sincerity of the Greeks, the answers of Barlaam 
were perspicuous and rational. “ 1. A general . 
“ sMiod can alone consummate the union of the 
churches; nor can such a s\nod ]>e held till 
“ the three Oriental patriarchs, and a great ■ 
“ number of bishops, are enfranchised from the , 
“ Mahometan \oke. 2. 'Fhe Greeks are alien- ■ 
“ ated by a long series of oppression and injury: , 
“ they must be reconciled by some act of bro- 


“ therly love, some effectual succour, wLich may 
“ fortify the authority and arguments of the 
“ emperor, and the friends of the union. S. If 
“ some difference of faith or ceremonies should 
“ be found incurable, the Greeks however aie 
“ the iliscijdes of Christ ; aiui the 'I’nrks are 
“ the common enemies of the Cliristi.ui name. 
“ The Armenians, Cyprians, ami Rhodians, are 
“ equally attacked ; and it will become the piety 
“ of the French })rinces to draw their sword'^ in 
“ the gencial defence of religion. 4. Should 
“ the sulijects of Andronicus be treated as the 
“ \iorst of seJiismatics, cf heretics, of Pagans, a 
“judicious policy may }et instinct the powers 
“ of the West to cmbiace an useful ally, to 
“ uphold a sinking empire, to guard the con- 

fin.es of Europe; and rather to join the 

Greeks against tlie Turks, than to expect the 
“ union of the Tuikish arms with the troops 
“and (reavures of captive Greece.” The rea- 
sons, the (-Ikrs, and the demands, of Andro- 
idcus, were eluded with cold and stately indif- 
feience. 'i’he kings of Fr.ince and Naples 
declined the dangers and glory of a cru‘'a(le: 
the pope refused to call a new synod to deter- 
mine old cuticles of faith . and his regard for 
the obsolete claims of the Latin emperor and 
clergy engaged him to use an offensive super- 
scription; “ To the modrraior' of the Greeks, 

“ and the persons who style themselves the pa- 
“ tiiarchs of tlie Eastern churches,” For such 
an embas..y. a time and character less propitious 
could not e.^ily have been found. Benedict 
tlie Twelfth was a dull peasant, perplexed with 
scruples, and 'inmersed in sicith and wine: IjIs 
piide luiglit enrich witli a third crown the papal 
tiara, but he w,is alike unfit for the regal and 
t;ie pastel -d .‘h'.ce. 

.Mttf the decease of Andrenicu';, on if 

while the Gixtks were distracted 
ly intestine war. they could not a- 1 * I’us. 
j.resume to agitate a general union of the Chris- 
tians. But as soon as Cantacuzene had subdued 
and paidoneil Ins eiieniies, he was anxious to 
justify, or a, least to extenuate, the introduction 
of the 'lurks into Europe; and tlie nuptials of 
his daughter witli a Musiilman piince. Two 
officers of state, with a I.atin interpreter, were 
sent in his name to the Roman court, which 
was transjjlanted to Avignon, on tlie banks of 
the Rhone, during a pe*riud of seventy years ; 
they represented the hard necessity which had 
urged him to embrace the alliance of the mi.s- 
creants, and jironounc'ed by his command the 
sjiecious and edifying souiuL of union and cru- 
sade*. Rope Clement the Sixth, the successor of 
Beneehct, receiveil them with hospitality and 
honour, acknow leilged the innocence of their 
sovereign, excused his distress, applauded his 
inagnanimily, and displayed a cle.ir knowleilire 
of the state and revolutions of the Greek empire. 


Till, ciirious instrurtinn w.r, tran.i rih t! i‘I WliMe) from U 
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which he had imbibed from the honest accounts bosom of the Latin church her marriage with 
of a Savoyard lady, an attendant of the empress Andronicus imposed a change of name, of ap- 
Anne. 3 If Clement was ill endowed with the parel, and of worship, but her heart was still 
virtues of a priest, he possessed however the Athful to her country and religion ; she had 
spirit and magnificence of a prince, whose formed the infancy of her son, and she governed 
liberal hand distributed benefices and kingdoms the emperor, afrer his mind, or at least his sta- 
with equal facility. Under his reign Avignon ture, was enlarged to the size of man. In the 
\\a> tlie seat of pomp and pleasure : in his youth first j-ear of his delivciance and restoration, the 

he had surjjassed the licentiousness of a baron ; Turks were still masters of the Hellespont; the 

and the palace, nay, the bed-chamber of the son of Cantacuzene was in anns at Adrianople; 
pope, was adorned, or polluted, by the visits of and Pala'ologiis could depend neither on him- 
his female favourites. The wars of France and self nor on his people. By his mother’s advice, 

England were adverse to the holy enterprise; and in the hope of foreign aid, he abjured the 

but his vanity was amused by the splendid idea; rights both of the church and state; and the 

and the Gieek ambassadors returned vvitli two act of slavery, 7 subscribed in purple ink, and 

Latin bishops, the ministers of the pontift'. On sealed with the golden bull, was privately in- 
their arrival at Constantinople, the emperor and trusted to an Italian agent. The first article 
the nuncios admired each other’s piety and elo- of the treaty is an oath of fidelity and obedience 
quonce : and their fre(|uent conferences were to Innocent the Sixth and his successors, the 

filled with mutual praises and promises, by supreme pontiffs of the Homan and Catholic 

which both parties were amused, and neither church. Tlie emperor promises to entertain 

could be deceived. “ I am delighted,*’ said tlie with due reverence their legates and nuncios ; 

devout Cantacuzene, “ with the project of our to assign a palace for their residence, and a 

“ holy war, which must redoan<l to my per- temple for their worship ; and to deliver his 

“ sonal glory, as well as to the public benefit of second son Manuel as the hostage of his faith. 

“ Cliristendom. My dominions will give a free For the-.e condescensions he requires a prompt 

‘‘ passage to tlie armies of France : my troops, succour of fifteen galleys, with five bundled men 

“ my galleys, my treasures, shall be consecrated at arms, and a thousand archers, to serye against 

“ to the common cause; and happy would be his Christian and Musuhnan enemies. Fala‘o- 

“ my fate, could I deserve and obtain the crown logus engages to impose on his clergy and 

of martyrdom. M’oids arc insufficient to ex- people the same spiritual yoke; but as the re- 

“ press the ardour with which I sigh for the sistance of tlie Greeks might be justly foreseen, 

“ re-union of the scattered members of Christ. he adopts the two effectual methods of cor- 

“ If my death could avail, 1 would gladly pro- ruption and education. The legate was em- 

“ sent my sword and my neck ; if the spiritual powered to distribute the vacant lienefices among 

piuenix could arise from my .ashes, I would the ecclesiastics who should subscribe the ciccd 

erect the pile, an<l kiiuUo tlie flame witli my of the Vatican ; three school', were instituted to 

“ own liands.” Yet the Cireek emperor pro- instruct the youth of Constantinople in the l.in- 

sumed to observe, that the articles of faith whicii guage and 'doctrine of tlie I.atii.s ; and tiio 

div’ided the tw'o churches liad lioen introduced name of .Vndronicus, the heir of the empire, 

by tlie pride anil precipitation of the Latins ho i vvas enrolled as the first student. .Shoiilil he 

liisclaiiiU'd the sciviie ami atbitrary stiip-, oi the fail in tlie measures of persuasion or force, I’a- 

fiist PaLeol.fgii-. ; ami firmly declared, that he hcologus declares himself unuoithvto reign; 

nould tieVvT sui)init in', conscience unless to the transferred to tlie [)upc all regal and p.iternal 

decrees of a fiee ami uuiversil synod. “ The authority; and inve-.N lunocent wiih fall jiovvcr 

“ sitmition of the rime^.” confiiiucd lie, will ' to regulate the family, ti'e government, ami the 

“ not allow tile pope and mvsdf ;i> nuet cither ' nurri.ig.*. of his s >!. and succts'or. But this 
at Itoiiie uJ' ( u’.i'tantlnople ; but '•oioe mail- tieary vva-' ncltliei executed iioi jjublished ; the 

time city’ may bi. cho-en eoi the verge <4 the j Itom oi g'.illev'' v e'’e vain and Imaginary as 
two empire'-, to unite tl.e bi'.Iii-os. ..,id to in- ' tiie '.ijbniisvn.n of the Gietks ; and it vvas only 

‘‘struct the faithtui ot the K.i>t and West.’ , !)\' the sccrecv, that their sovereign escaped the 

The nuncios seeiueil content with the pioposi- i dishonour of this fruitless humiliation, 

tion ; and C.int icnzeiie aileets to deplore the \ The tempest of the Tm kish anus v 
failure ot his hopes, u liicli were sooimverthiown j ^oon burst on his head ; and, after V" mV. 
l>y the death of Clement, and the dili'erent tern- _ the loss of Adrianople and Ko- r.'.'i 

per of his successor. Ills own life w.as pro- j mania, he was enclosed in his ca- nctnUr i.'. .sii. 
longed, but it was prolonged in a cloister; and, i pital, the vassal of the h lugljty Anuiiatli, witli 
except l)y his prayers, the hunihle monk was the miseiabio liope of bi-inu the last dev oured by 

incapable of directing the couiiseis of his pupil j the savage. In tiiis a!)j..ct state, FaUeologiis eni- 

or the state. j braced the resolution of embaiking for A'enice, 
Tr. m ..f Yet of all the By /antiiic prince's, | and existing himself at the feet of the ])Ope . he 

'u.t\ I. pupil. .Ti»hn I’al.e'ologus, vvas j was the fiist of the Bvzantine princes who had 

' the best dispt»st’(l to cnibrace', to i ewer visited tfie unknown regions of the West, 
believe, and to obey, tlie shephenl ot the W e-st. . yet in them alone he could seek cmisolation or 
Ills mother, Anne of .Savoy, was luptized in the ' relief : and with less v iolation of his dignity he 
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might appear in the sacred college than at the ' 
Ottoman J'ortc. After a long al)sence, the Ko- j 
man pontili^ were returning from A\igrion to [ 
the hanks of the T)her; Uihan the Fifth,*’ of a 1 
mild and ^irtuous character, encouraged or al- 
lowed tile pilgrimage of the Greek prince ; and, 
within the baine year, enjoyed the glory of re- 
cei\ing in the Vatican the two Imperial shadows 
who re[)rescnted the majesty of Constantine and 
Charlemagne. In this suppliant \isit, the em- 
peror of Constantinople, whose vanity was lost 
in his distress, ga\e more than could he expected 
of empty sounds and formal submissions. A 
pre\ious trial was imposed ; and in the presence 
of four cardinals, he acknowledged, as a true 
Catholic, the supremacy of the pope, and the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. After 
this purification he was introduced to a public 
audience in the church of St. Peter; Uiban, in 
the midst of the cardinals, was seated on his 
throne ; the Greek monaich, after tlnee genu- 
flexions, de\outly kissed the feet, the hands, 
and at length the mouth, of the holy father, 
who celebrated high mass in his presence, al- 
lowed him to lead the bridle of his mule, and 
treated him \>ith a sumptuous banquet in the 
Vatican. Tlie entertainment of Pala-ologus w as 
friendly and lionourable; yet some diflercnce 
was observed between the emperors of the East 
and West;!? nor could the former be entitkd to 
the rare privilege of chanting the Gos})cI in 
the rank of a deacon. In favour of Ids pro- 
selyte, Urban stiove to rekindle the 7cal of the 
French king, and the other powers of l!>e We^t ; 
but he found them cold in tlie ger.vial cause, 
and active only in their donustic quarrels. The 
last hope of the emperor wa^ in an Knglidi mer- 
cenary, John Hawkwoodd* or Aciito, who, with j 
a band of advciitureis, tlie white brotlu-rhood, j 
had ravaged Italy fiom the Aljis to Calahjia; 
sold his services to the hostile states ; and in- 
curred a just excommunication iiy slu/oting his 
arrows against the papal residence. A spciia! 
licence was granted to negotiate va itli the outlaw, 
but the forces, or the ‘spirit, of Ilawkwood were 
unequal to the enterprise ; and it was for the 
advantage, perhaps, of Pala?oIogus to be <lisap- 
pointedof a succour, that must have been costiv", 
that could not be effectual, and w hicli might have 
been dangerous.*^ The disconsolate Greek ‘3 
prepared for his return, but even Ids return was 
impeded by a most ignominious olMacle. On 
his arrival at Venice, lie had boiiowfd huge | 
sums at exorbitant usury ; but his colllrs wcic : 


empty, his creditors were impatient, and his 
person was detained as the best security for the 
pajinent. His ehiest son Antlronicus, the re- 
gent of Constantinople, was reqK *edly urged 
to exhaust etery resource; and, cron by strip- 
ping tile churLhes, to extricate his father from 
captivity and disgrace. But the unnatural Muitii 
was insensible of tlie disgrace*, and secutl) 
pleased with the captivity of the enqieior ; the 
state was poor, the cleigy weie obstinate; nor 
could some religious seiiiple be wanting to ex- 
cuse the guilt of his intiitl'erence and delay. 
Such undutiful nc'glect v\as seveiely reproved 
by the piety of his brother Manuel, who in- 
stantly sold or mortgaged all tiiat he {lossesstd, 
embarked for Venice, relieved his fatiier, and 
pledged liis own freedom to be responsible for 
the debt. On his return to Con- 
stantini>[>le. the parent and king 
distiiiguislieil his two sons with suit- ^ 
able rewards; l)ut the faith and manners of the 
slothful I'aUvologus had not been improved by 
bis Uoman pilgrimage; and his .apostasy or 
conversion, devoid of any spiiitual or temjioral 
effects, was speedily forgotten by the Greeks 
and Latins. 

Thirty veors after the return of 
1'ala‘ologus, Ins son and successor, emveror 
Manuel, from a similar motive, but 
on a larger scale, again visite'd the countries of 
the West. ]n a preceding chapter 1 have re- 
lated his treaty with Bajazet, the violation of 
tliat treaty, the siege* or bloekade eif Coiistan- 
tinople\ and the French 'uccour under the com- 
mand of the gallant Boucicault. l? By Ids ambas- 
saders, Manuel had solicited the Latin powers; 
but it was ll.oiuht that the prcsLiue of a elis- 
ties'cd m<-iMuh V ouhl draw tears ai d siipj hes 
f.om t!.e liai<lest haibaiiaiis* *'? and the i, aishA 
v'Ik> tile jouniev, prepared the reception, 

< f tlie Bvzintine pimce. Tile land was oceii- 
pled liy the Tuiks; but the navigation of Venice 
was safe and open: Italy received him as the 
fuM, or, at least, as the second of the Christian 
princes ; ^lanue-l was pitied as the champion ard 
conffs-,or of the faitli ; and tlie dignity of his 
behaviour presented that pity from sinking into 
contempt. From Venice he proceeded to I’adiia 
and Pavia; anti even the duke of Milan, a sicret 
ally of Bajazet, gave him safe and honourable 
conduct to the verge of his doini- m th.* o.urt 
niuns.1” On the confines of France 
the roval oflictrs undertook the care -niio; ’ 
of his peison, journey, and expenses; and two 


S See the tW4-> first on^ina! I ires of I’r! an V. tn .Vm it"ri, s. r'pt. 
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thousand of the richest citizens, in arms and on 
horseback, came forth to meet him as far as 
Charenton, in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
At tlie gates of Paris, he was saluted by tlie 
chancellor and the parliament j and Charles the 
Sixth, attended by his princes and nobles, wel- 
comed his brother with a cordial embrace. The 
successor of Constantine was clothed in a robe 
of white silk, and mounted on a milk-white 
steed ; a circumstance, in the French ceremonial, 
of singular importance : the white colour is con- 
sidered as the symbol of sovereignty ; and, in a 
late visit, the German emperor, aftei an haughty 
demand and a peevish refusal, had been reduced 
to content himself with a black courser. IManuel 
was lodged in the Louvre ; a succession of feasts 
and halls, the pleasures of tlie banquet and the 
chace, were ingeniously varied by the politeness 
of the French, to display their magnificence, and 
amuse his grief: he was indulged in the liberty 
of his chapel ; and the doctors of the Sorbonne 
were astonished, and possibly scandalised, by the 
language, the rites, and the vestments, of his 
Greek clergy. But the slightest glance on the 
state of the kingdom must teach liim to desjiair 
of any effectual assistance. The unfortiaiate 
Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid intcnrals, 
continually relapsed into furious or stupid in- 
sanity the reins of government were alt-Tiiately 
seized by his brother and uncle, the dukes of 
Orleans and Burgundy, whose factious compe- 
tition prepared the miseries of civil war. The * 
former was a gay youth, dissolved in luxury and j 
love: the latter was the father of John count of 
Nevers, who had so lately been ransomed fiom | 
Turkish captivity; and, if the feailess son was 1 
ardent to revenge his defeat, the more prudent 
Burgundy was content with the cost and peril j 
of the first experiment. When Manuel had sa- | 
tiated the curiosity, and perhaps fatigued tlie 
patience, of the French, he resolved on a vis.it | 
to tlie adjacent island. In Iiis pro- | 
gross from Dover, lie was enter- [ 


ofKri, 

A. n Ilri.P, 
I>ecemt.er. 


tained at t'a.itcrburv witli due 


\crencc by the prior and monks of St. Austin ; i 
ar.d, on Blacklicath, king Henry tJie 1 onrtli, I 
with the English court, saluted tlie Greek hero | 
fl co[)y our old historian), who, diirlng many I 
days, was lodged and treated in London a-* em- ! 
peror of the East.i'' But the state of England i 
was still more adverse to the design of the holv j 
war. In the same year, the hereditary sovereign 
had been deposed and murdered, tlie reigning 
prince was a succes-sfu] usurper, whose ambition 
was punished by jealousy and remorse; nor 
could Henry’ of Lancaster withdraw his person j 
or forces from the defence of a throne iiiccs- I 
suptly shaken by conspiracy and rebellion. He | 
i)itied, lie praised, he feasted, the emperor of 


t'. 


A >h(irt note of ^fanuet :n Enj;Iar\d, i' extrarteti hrUr. Ilodv 
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Constantinople ; but if the English monarch as- 
sumed the cross, it was only to appease his 
people, and perhaps his conscience, by the merit 
or semblance of this pious intention. -O Satisfied, 
however, with gifts and honours, 

Manuel returned to Paris ; and, af- to (ireece. 
ter a residence of two years in the 
West, shiipcd his course through Germany and 
Italy, embarked at Venice, and patiently ex- 
pected, in the Morea, the moment of his ruin 
or deliverance. Yet he had escaped the igno- 
minious necessity of offering his religion to 
public or private sale. The Latin church was 
distracted by the great schism : the kings, the 
nations, the universities, of Europe, were di- 
vided in tlieir obedience between the popes of 
Rome and Avignon; and the emperor, anxious 
to conciliate the friendship of both parties, abs- 
tained from any correspondence with the indi- 
gent and unpoi>uIar rivals. Flis journey coin- 
cided with the year of the jubilee ; but he passed 
through Italy without desiring, or deserving, the 
plenary indulgence wliich abolished the guilt or 
penance of the sins of the faithful. The Roman 
pope was offended by this neglect ; accused him 
of irreverence to an image of Christ; and ex- 
horted the princes of Italy to reject and abandon 
the obstinate schismatic. 

During the period of the crusades, 
the Greeks beheld with astonish- ledJanT^ 
ment and terror the perpetual stream 
of emigration tliat flowed, and continued to flow, 
from the unknown climates of the West. Tlie 
visits of their last emperors removed the veil of 
separation, and tlicy disclosed to their eyes the 
powerful nations of Europe, whom they no 
longer presumed to brand with the name of bar- 
barians. The observations of Manuel, and his 
more inquisitive followeis, have been preserved 
by a Byzantine historian of the times : }jis 

scattercil ideas I shall collect and abridge: and 
it may be amusing enough, perhaps instructive, 
to contemplate the rude pictures of Germany, 
France, and England, w hose ancient and mo- 
dern state are so familiar to our 
minds. I. Gfhma>.y (says the 
Greek Clialcondvles) is of ample latitude from 
^ ienna to the Ocean ; and it stretches (a strange 
geogra[)Iiy) from Pr.igue in Bohemia to the 

rive-r Tartessus, and the Pyrena^an mountains. ‘23 

The soil, except in fig^ and olives, is sufficiently 
fruitful ; the air is salubrious ; the bodies of the 
natives are robust and healthy; and these cold 
regions are seldom visited with the calamities of 
pestilence, or earthquakes. After the Scythians 
or Tartars, the Germans are the most numerous 
of nations ; tliey are brave and patient, and w'ere 
they united under a single head, their force 
would be irresistible. By the gift of the pope, 

22 The lireeV and Turkish historr of Laonicu^ rhaJrondjles ends 
with the winter of 1 tfo, .and the abnipt conriusion leeins to mark, 
that he laid du«n his p-n m the s.ame year VVe knov, that he was 
an Athenian, and that some contenijiorane.s of the s?nie name con- 
tributed to the re'iral of the (ireek l.inijuaire in Italy. But in his 


41— 6*1. 

23 1 shall not animadvert on the ffeocraphicai errors ofChalcon. 
deles. 1 j. th.- instance, he ptrh.aps f.s'lowed, and nn Heniio- 

liis tl II. c. n whose text i.i u he exj 'a Dcsl iHei'n'olt df I. rrher, 
tom 11 . p. 21J, or uho-t ic'or.itiie niav ho fxrusid- H d 

these nioflem Gr«.eks never redd fetr..bc, or any of tl eir lu&scr geo- 
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they have acquired the privilege of choosing the 
Roman emperor; nor is any people more de- 
voutly attaclied to the fiith and obedience of the 
Latin patriarch. The greatest part of the country 
is divided among the princes and prelates; but 
Strusburgh, Cologne, Hamburgh, and more 
than two hundred free cities, are governed by 
s ige and equal laws, according to the ^^ill, and 
for the aihantage, of the whole community. The 
use of duels, or single combats on foot, prevails 
among them in peace and v\ar; their industiy' 
excels in all tlio mechanic arts, and the Germans 
may boast of the invention of gimjiowder and 
cannon, which is now diffused over the greatest 
part of the vorld. II. The king- 
o France, Fraxce IS Spread above fif- 

teen or twenty days’ journey from Germany to 
Spain, and from the Alps to the Ilritish Ocean ; 
containing many flourishing cities, and among 
these Paris, the seat of the king, which surpasses 
the rest in riches and luxury. iMany princes 
and lords alternately wait in his palace, and 
aeknoM ledge him as their sovereign; the most 
powerfid aie the dukes of Pietagne and Bur- 
gundy, of whom the latter possesses the wealthy 
province of Flanders, wliose harbours are fre- 
quented by the ships and merchants of our own, 
and the more remote, seas. The French are an 
ancient and opident people : and ihcir language 
and manners, though son:ewiiat different, are 
not dissimilar from those of tlie Italians. Vain 
of the Imperial dignity of Charlemagne, of their 
victoiies over the Saracens, and of the exploits 
of their heroes, Oliver and Rowland;'’^ they 
esteem thein-jclves tlie first of the Western na- 
tions; but this foolish arrf'LUince has l)ten re- 
cently hiiinlilcd liy the unfortunate events of 
their wars against the Engiidi. the inliahitants 

of the Biitidi i>.hmd. III. Biutain, 

ofEnalainl . , , * .1 

in the ocean, and op]'(>sjfc to the 

shores of Flanders, may be consicku'd citber as 
one, or as tliroe islands ; but the wliule is unitcil 
bv a common interest, by the -ame manner-', 
and by a similar government. Tlie irc:oi:re of 
its circumference is five thru>and stadia: the 
land is overspread with towns and villages* 
though destitute of wine, and not abounding in 
fruit-trees, it is fertile in wheat and barley; in 
honey and wotil ; and much clotli is manufac- 
tured by the inhabitants. In popiilousness and 
power, in riches and luxury, London,'^ the 
metropolis of the isle, may claim a prc-cmincnce 
over all the cities of the West. It is situate on 
the I'hames, a broad and rapid river, wbicli at 
the distance of thirty miles fails into tlie Gallic 
Sea; and the daily flow and ebb of the tide af- 
fords a safe entrance and departure to the vessels 
of commerce. The king is the head of a power- 

si A riti/pn of new Pome, whjle new Rome vumTPtl, wnuM have 
sci.rmil to diKnitr the t.erman 'fvf wi'h the title' lA r .lo-.Ve, ; or 
.\i but all jTi'le was evfincf in the ot 

< ha'i ondvies , and heiles'Tibfs the Ps/antme .nod hi' 'ul- 

ject. by the projier, though humble, names of and Da<riX«wj 

E.AAtjxcvt', 

W". VIo«t of the old rmnanres were fran-Iitetl in the \ivth • emiiry 
into Fren. h nro'S and «o.'n I ei ame the lasoiirite amu'tn ent of the 
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the exj.Uit'of Ko« hnci andOlner, he tna> surely le cvriiNed, '.r..-e 
the monks of s,. iKn", the nanmal In'iomes, have m-ertid the 
fables of ar< hhi^hoji Tiirinn in their I hrotmh-' <rt T rame 

‘Zfi Sol.'.?." . . - - 6e re ToXi-; Stn‘iu.ti ’’’t r^tcryn nt Tan, rr a 
—Xfo;!. aXc-x, rt *,i. -n- aXf-r »« rift,..! w 

.7-rcjn K\en -me e the tin.eof hity-ttplun ni.e MU. 
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1 iLC with tliep iieral in.j'ruvtn.tiU of hurojie. 


ful and turbulent aristocracy ; his principal vas- 
sals hold their estates by a free and unalterable 
tenure; and the laws define the limits of his 
authority and thtir obedience. The kingdom 
has been often afflicted by foreign conquest and 
domestic sedition ; but the natives are bold and 
hardy, renowned in arms and victorious in war. 
The form of their shields or targets is derived 
fiom tlie Italians, that of their swords from tlie 
Greeks; the use of the long bow is the peculiar 
and decisive advantage of the English. Their 
language bears no affinity to the iilioms of the 
continent : in the habits of domestic life, they 
are not easily distinguished from their neigh- 
bours of France : but the most singular circum- 
stance of their manners is their disregard of 
conjugal honour and of female chastity. In 
their mutual visits, as the first act of hospitality, 
the guest is welcomed in the embraces of their 
wives and daughters: among friends they are 
lent and borrovved without shame: nor are the 
islandeis ofiendedat this strange commerce, and 
its inevitable consequences . -7 Inffirmed as we 
are of the customs of old England, and assured 
of the virtue of our moflicrs, we may smile at 
the credulity, or resent the injustice, of the Greek, 
who must have confounded a modest salute ‘-s 
w ith a criminal embrace. But his credulity and in- 
justice may teacli an inijiortant lesson ; to distrust 
tile accounts of foreign and remote nations, and 
to susjicnd our belief of every tale that deviates 
from tJie laws of nature and the character of 
inan.-^> 

After hi«: return, and the victory irdifrererire <a 
of Timour, IManuel reigned many 
year-' in prc>speritv and peace. As -^* 1 ' 1 i(‘'.i— 1417. 

I long as the sons c,f Bajazet solicited his friend- 
■ ship and spared his dominion-', he was satisfied 
! wifli the national rchgitm ; and his leisure vvas 
employed in tHimposing tweiitv theological dia- 
Iogi.es fvir its dclei.ee. Ihe appearance of the 
Bvzantine ainba-sadors at the council of Con- 
stance announces the restoration of tlie Turkish 
power, as well as of the Latin church ; the con- 
quest of tlic sultans, IMahomet and Arourath, re- 
conciled the emperor to the Vatican ; and the 
siege of Constantinople almost tempted him to 
acquiesce in the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost. When Martin the Fiflli ascended with- 
out a rival the chair of St. Peter, a fu’endly in- 
tercourse of letters and embassies h,' nejrMiations. 
was revived between the East and -v le iiir— 11:^5. 
V est. Ambition on one* siile, and distress on 
the other, dictateil the same decent language of 
charity and peace: the aitful Gre«.k expressed 
a desire of marrying his six sous to Italian prin- 
cesses ; and the lUmian, not less artful, despatche'd 
the daughter of the* inar(]uis of 3 Iontfcrrat, with 

27 If the tlouMe venve .'f tl c Tprh Kt-o. (iv-t uior, .v'ld m utero pero) 
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a company of nol)le virgins, to soften, by their 
charms, the obstinacy of the schismatics. Yet 
under this mask of zeal, a discerning eye will 
perceive that all was hollow and insincere in tlie 
court and church of Constantinople. According 
to the vicissitudes of danger and repose, the em- 
peror advanced or retreated ; alternately instructed 
and disavowed his ministers ; and escaped from 
an importunate pressure by tirging the duty of 
enquiry, the obligation of collecting the sense of 
his patriarchs and bishops, and the impossibility 
of convening them at a time when tJie Turkis.b 
arms were at the gates of his cajiital. From a 
review of the public transactions it will appear, 
that the Greeks insisted on tliree successive mea- 
sures, a succour, a council, and i linal rc-union ; 
while tlie Latins eludeil the second, and only : 
promised tlie tirst, as a consequential and volun- 
tary reward of the third. But we have an op- 
portunity of unfolding the most secret intentions 
His private of ^lanuel, as he explained them in I 
motnes. ^ private conversation witliout arti- 
fice or disguise. In his declining age, the em- 
peror had associated John PaljeologuSjthe second 
of the name, and the eldest of his sons, on wliom 
he devolved the greatest part of the authority 
and weight of government. One day, in the jire- 
sence only of the historian Pliranza,*’* his fa- 
vourite chamberlain, he opened to his colleague 
and successor the true princiiile of his negoti- 
ations with the pope.J- Our last resource,’* 
said Manuel, “ against the Turks is their fear 
“ of our union with the Latins, of the warlike 
“ nations of the West, who may arm for our 
“ relief and for their destruction. As often as 
“ you are threatened by the miscreants, present 
** this danger before tlieir eyes. Propose a coun- 
“ cil ; consult on the means ; but ever delay and 
“ avoid the convocation of an assembly, whicli 
“ cannot tend either to our spiritual or tern- 
“ poral emolument. Tiie Latins aie pioud ; the 
“ Greeks aie oli^Tinafe : neither party will uccdc 
“or retract; a;iil tl-e .U'etnpt ('f a perfect union 
will i-dulhiii the 'chi'iii, .ilieiiate tlie churches, 

“ and UaM‘ O'., w;t;,(.iit hope oj defence, at tiie 
“ meicy of the f’uhan uin *’ LnjMtient of this 
'.aiut.iry le^von, the ro).d }Oiitii .iroKu f.oin hi-, 
seat, and ilep.irred in silent e ; a.al f!'e w l-e inon- 
arcli contiiuie- Pi. ran? i, t.i-.t'.ig li'-. e', e - ou me. 
thus rcsituKil his diM -ui'-e. *• ]Mv s.u, I’eenis 
“ himself a me.’.t anJ heieic prince, bat, ala:* 
“our mlserahlo age fiius alioid scape for 
“ jieroisiii or gre.ifue- s. I h, deriiig spjut na 
‘‘ ha\esui5e(l Thehiap'ei iciies {>f oui .n-Ct-tta s , 

“ l»ut the present state re.piir.s v.ot an emptn.r, 
l)u‘ a cautious st. e.aa.l of the last rJicsof t>ur 
“fortunes. i !1 li.i I rememi-er the l-.ftx e\- 
“ pectatlon.s vhicli lie huilt t)n tmr alliance ’.\;th 
“ Musiaplia ; ,mt! inucli do I fear, that his i.ish 
cour.pge Will iitce the luin ot otir house, an«l J 
th.it even religion may precipitate our dow u- j 


“ fal.” Yet the experience and authority of 
iManuel preserved the peace, and eluded the 
council ; till, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, and in the habit of a 'feath. 
monk, he terminated his career, dividing his pre- 
cious moveables among his children and the poor, 
his physicians and his favourite servants. Of his 
*’ix sons,-d Aiiilronicus the Second was invested 
with the principality of Thessalonica, and died 
of a leprosy soon after the sale of that city to the 
Venetians and its final conquest by the Turks. 
Some fortunate incidents had restored Pelopon- 
nesus, or the Morea, to the empire; and in his 
more prosperous days, Manuel had fortified the 
narrow isthmus of six miles ’+ with a stone wall 
and one hundred and fifty-three towers. The 
wall was overthrown by tlie tirst blast of tlie 
Ottomans ; the fertile peninsula might have been 
sufficient for the four younger brothers, Theodore 
and Constantine, Demetrius and Thomas; but 
they wasted in domestic contests the remains of 
their strength ; and the least successful of the 
rivals were reduced to a life of dependence in the 
Byzantine palace. 

The eldest of the sons of Manuel, 
Johnl*ala'ologusthe Second, wasac- 
know ledgcd, after his father's death, ‘ 
as the sole emperor of the Gieeks. He imme- 
diately proceeded to repudiate his wife, and to 
contract a new marriage with the princess of 
Trebizond : beauty was in his eyes the first (jua- 
lification of an empress ; and the clergy had 
yielded to his firm assurance, that unless he 
might be indulged in a divorce, he would retire 
to a cloister, anil le.ave the throne to his brother 
Constantine. Tiie first, and in truth the only, 
victor}' of P,\!a:ologiis, was over a Jew, ^ whom, 
after a long and learned di^pu^e, he converted 
to llie Christian faith ; and this momentous con- 
ijnest is carefully recorded in the history of tlie 
times. But he soon resumed the design of unit- 
ing the East and West ; and, regardless of liis 
father’s ailvice, listened, as it should seem with 
siiicority, to the proposal of meeting the pope in 
a general council beyond the .ddiiatic. This 
dan-.feiou> project was cncouraLTed by Maitin the 
I itih. and cuidly cutirtuiinl bv his successor 
I.m.rvnui--. tdl, after a tLdlous negotiation, the 
emp^.n;i received a summons fiom a Latin 
a^sLsnbly of a new chai icter, the independent 
pulatcs of Basil, who styh*d themselves tlie 
reprt-.entati\cs and judges of the Catholic 


church. 


J he Roman jiontifF had fought 
anil conijueicd in the cause of 


rurniptum of the 
L.itrn Chur. h. 


ecclesiastical freedom ; hut the victorious clergy 
weie sniui exposed to the tyranny of their de- 
liverer; and his sacred character was invuluer- 
al>le to those arms which they fimnd so keen 
anil effectual against the civil magistrate. Their 
great chaiter, tJju right of election, was aniii- 
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hllated by appeals, evaded by trusts or com- 
inendams, disappointed by reversionary grants, 
and superseded l)y previous and arbitrary re- 
ser\ afions. A pul)lic auction was instituted 
in the court ot* Rome : the cardinals and fa- 
vourites were enriched with the spoils of na- 
tions ; and every country miglit complain that 
the most important and valuable benefices were 
accumulated on the heads of aliens and ab- 
sentee^. During their residence at A\ignon, 
the ambition of the popes subsided in the 
meaner passions of avarice and luxury : they 
rigoiously imposed on the clergy the tributes of 
first-fruits and tenths; but they freely tolerated 
the impunity of \ice, disorder, and corruption. 

Schism. These manifold scandals were ag- 
A. D. 13, 1V2J. (Travated by the great scliism of 
the \\ est, which continued above fifty years. 
In the furious conflicts of Rome and A\ignon, 
the \icos of the ri\als were mutuallv exposed; 
and their precarious situation degraded their 
authority, relaxed their di-'cipline, anti multi- 
plied tiieir wants and exactions. To heal tlio 
Council of wouiuls, and restore the monarchy, 
^/-nvance, churcli, the synods of I*isa 

A.D.Ui4-i4iy, and Constance ■38 were succes- 
sively convened ; but these great assemblies, 
conscious of their strength, resolved to vindicate 
the privileges of the Christian aristocracy. From 
a personal sentence against two pontiffs, wliom 
they rejected, and a third, tliLir acknowledged 
sovereign, whom they deposed, the fatliers of 
Constance proceeded to examine tlic nature and 
limits of the Roman supicmacy ; nor di«l they 
separate till they liad establislied the autlim-itv. 
above the pope, of a general council. It u 
enacted, that, for the goveiiiinent and rtfium- 
atioii of the church, such assemblies ‘•hunlil he 
held at regular iiueivals ; ainl that 4.acli sm',.,!. 
before its dissolution, should aj)]»c!nt the time 
and place of tlie subscfjuent meeting. I>\ tlie 
iiilluence of the couit tjf Rmnc. t!ie n,.\t ton- 
vocation at Sienna was ea>'iiy eluded; but the ' 
bold and vigorous proceedings of tlie eotnuMl of 
Rasil had almost been fatal to 
ad.iijI— iiij. reigning pontiff. Eugenius ■ 

the Fourth. A just suspicion of his design ■ 
prompted the fathers to hasten the ]>romulgation j 
of their first decree, that the representatives of I 
the church-militant on earth were invested with 
a divine and spiritual jurisiliction over all 
Christians, witliout excepting tlie [) 0 ]>e ; and 
that a treneral council couhl not he di-solvetl, 
piorofrued, or transfeiixii, uiiless h\ tiieir fiee 
deliberation and consent. On the noiiietfiat 
Eugenlus had fulminated a bull for th.it pur- 
pO'-e, they ventured to summon, to admonish, 
to threaten, to censure, the contumacious suc- 

In the tre-'n-e cMie Vf ) i ,e of FT.i-r-f'o ,n the 
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cessor of St. Peter. After many Their opposition 
delays, to allow time for repent- to IV^ 

ance, they finally declared, that, unless he sub- 
mitted within the term of sixty days, he was 
siispeiidetl from the exercise of all temporal and 
ecclesiastical authority. And to mark their 
jurisdiction over the prince as well as the priest, 
they assumed the government of Avignon, an- 
nulled the alienation of the sacred patrimony, 
and protected Rome from tlie imposition of new 
taxes. Their boldness w as ju'-tifu.d, not only 
by the general opinion of the clergy, but by tlie 
support and power of tlie fiist inonaichs of 
Christendom : the emperor Sigismond declared 
himself the servant and protector of the svnod ; 
Germany and France adhered to tiieir cause ; 
the duke of jMilan was the enemy of Eugenius* 
and he was driven from the Vatican by an in- 
surrection of the Roman people. Rejected at 
the same time by his temporal and spiritual 
subjects, submission was liis only choice: by a 
most humiliating bull, the pope repealed his 
own acts, and ratified those of the council; 
incorporated his legates and cardinals with that 
venerable body; and seemed to resign himself 
to the decrees of the supreme legislature. Their 
fame pervaded the countries of the East; and 
it was in their presence that Sigisir.ond received 
the amliassadors of the Turkish sultan, ■’o who 
laid at his feet twelve large vases, filled with 
robes of silk and pioces of -old. 

llie fathers of Rasil aspiied to tho <,rrfks. 

.1 , .. 1 • 1 E- > A I>. 1157 . 

the glory ot reducing tlie Oreiks, 
as well as the Rolieinlans, witliin the pale of 
the church ; and their deputies invited the cin- 
px.ror and patri.iich of Ci*iist.intlMople to unite 
with an assembly which posse-'Si.d the coufideiice 
of the Wc'terii nations. I'abeologus was not 
avi.i'.e to the piop'-ai; and his amb.issadurs 
Were introduced with due Imnours into the 
C<ithulic senate. But the choice of the place 
appe.ired to be an insuperable olistacle, since he 
leftist (i to pass the Alps, or the sea of Sicily, 
and positively recjuired that the synod should be 
adjourned to some convenient city in It.ily, or 
at le.ist on the Danube. I'hc other articles of 
tins treaty were more readily stipulated ; it was 
agreed to defray tlie travelling expenses of the 
emperor, with a train of seven hundred per- 
sons, to remit an immeiliate sum of eight 
f.ousand tlutats^- for the acconunudatiou of the 
G.'eek tlergv ; and in his absence to grant a 
supply of ten thousand ducats, witii three Iiun- 
droil arclitrs and some gallevs, for the protection 
of Constantinople, U’he city of Avignon ad- 
vanced tlie funds for tlie preliimiiary expenses; 
and the emh.’rkati«.n w;is jirepareil at Marseilles 
with some dilhculfy and delav. 
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Jota p,i«oiosu, I" distress, the friendship of 
embarks m the Palfeologus v as disputed by the 
Li.^^uirr ecclesiastical powers of the West; 

Nor. 21 . dexterous activity of a 

monarch prevailed over the slow debates and 
inflexible temper of a republic. The decrees of 
Basil continually tended to circumscribe the 
despotism of the pope, and to erect a supreme 
and perpetual tribunal in the church. Eugc- 
nius was impatient of the yoke ; aiul the union 
of the Greeks might aflTord a decent pretence 
for translating a rebellious svnod from the Rhine 


to the Po. The independence of the fathers 
was lost if they passed the Alps: Savoy or 
Avignon, to which tlicy accciled uith reluctance, 
were described at Constantinople as situate far 
beyond the pillars of Hercules the emperor 
and his clergy wlm'c apprcliensive of the dangers 
of a long navigation ; they were oli'ended by an 
haughty declaration, that after suppressing tlie 
new heresy of the Bohemians, the coujicil would 
soon eradicate the old heresy of the Giveks.'*'* 
On the side of Eugenius, all was sinootli, and 
yielding, and respectful: and he invited tlic 
Byzantine monarch to heal by his pre>ence the 
.schism of the Latin, as well as of tlie Eastern, 
church. Ferrara, near the coast of the Adiiatic, 
was proposed for their amicable intervievi ; and 
with some indulgence of forgery and theft, a 
surreptitious decree was procured, vvhicii trans- 
ferred the synod, with its ov\n consent, to that 
Italian city. Nine galleys wore equlpjH-d for 
tliis service at Venice, and in the isle of Candia; 
tlieir diligence anticipated the slower vessels of 
Basil : the Roman admiral was commissioned 
to burn, sink, and destroy and these priestly 
wpiadrons might have encountered each other 
in the «iame seas where Athens and Sparta had 
formerly contended for the prc-csninonce of 
glory. Assaulted by the importunity of the 
factions, v'ho were ready to tight for "the pos- 
session of I’.i^ person, Paheulogus hesitated 
before he loft Ms p.ilace and country' on a 
j)eii!ous ovpoiimeiit. Ills father’s advice still 
dwelt on hi\ inemoiv: and reason nuist sug- 
go'-f, th.it since the Latin*, were divided among 
f.ienisolves. they could never unite in a foreign 
c-m*..'. Sigisino.id dissinded tlie unsi>a*,on.ib}e 
adventure; his advice was impartial, since lie 
adhered to the council ; and it was cnibreed bv 
tile strange belief, that the German Cicsar would 
nominate a Greek his heir and successor in the i 
empire of the West.-^6 Even the Turkisli sultan I 


was a counsellor whom it might be unsafe to 
trust, but whom it was dangerous to offend. 
Amurath w'as unskilled in the disputes, but he 
was apprehensive of the union, of the Christians. 
From his own treasures, he offered to relieve 
the wants of the Byzantine court; yet he de- 
clared with seeming magnanimity, that Con- 
stantinople should be secure and inviolate, in 
the ab'-ence of her sovereign. The resolution 
of Pala.*oIogus was decided by the most splendid 
gifts and the most specious promises : he wished 
to escape for a while from a scene of danger 
and distress ; and after dismissing with an am- 
biguous answer the messengers of the council, 
he declared liis intention of embarking in the 
Roman galleys. The age of the patriju'ch Jo- 
seph was more susceptible of fear than of hope ; 
he tremlded at the perils of the sea, and ex- 
pressed his apprehension, that his feeble voice, 
with thirty perhaps of his orthodox brethren, 
would be oppressed in a foreign land bv tlie 
power and numbers of a Latin synod. Lie 
yielded to the roval mandate, to the flattering 
assurance, that he would be heard as the oracle 
of n.vtions, and to the secret vvisli of learning 
from his brotlier of the West, to deliver the 
church from the yoke of kings. The five 
cross-bcarers, or dignitaries, of St. Sophia, were 
bound to attend liis person ; and one of these, 
tlie great ecclesiarcli or preacher, Sylvester Sy- 
ropulus,'** has composed a free and curious 
Iijstory of ihe false union. Of the clergy 
that reluctantly obeyed the summons of the 
emperor and the patriarch, submission was the 
first duty, and patience the most useful virtue. 
In a chosen list of twenty bishops, vve discover 
the metropolitan title.s of Ileraclea and Cyzicus, 
Nice an<l Xicomedia, Ephesus and Tiebizond, 
and the |>ersontil merit of Mark ami Bessarion, 
wiio, in the confidence of their leaining and 
tirfjueiice, were promoted to the episcopal rank. 
Some monks and philosophers were named to 
display the science and sanctity of the Gretk 
chinch: and tlie service of the choir was per- 
formed by a select band of singers and musi- 
ciari**. 'I'lie pa.triui chs of .\lo.\aiulria, Antioch, 
and JoriiHalv-m. appeaiLcl Iiy their genuine or 
hct'tioiis depiitie-' ; the primate of Russia re- 
13r,-sL*nte<l a muionul ciiureh, and the Greeks 
might contend with tlie Latins in the extent of 
their j-piiitual empire. The precious vases of 
St. Sophia were exposed to the winds and 
vvaves, that the patriarch might officiate with 
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tS The reader will smile at the vimplicifv with which he impartf’d 
theu* hooes to liis f.ivo'intes ToiLii/rrji> crx’jD’fti' .jXTrii* 

Ku rrv niTTU tr u-taj. .i-irc. rr,. aTrorf 

,Tv-'.v <»f>t Vfta,- -B-a.ja roT, /jio.Arco,- {{> '‘‘i I Vet It WOUid have 
been ('itfimlt for l.iin to lia\e pra. ti>e.l the ! ,,on* of tirecorj V'll- 
ly I’he < hn-ti.tn n ime of Sji\e,ter is horroneil troiri the I.atin 
ca'endir In rniMltni (,reik, T-'ovXn,, a, a diminiuivo, is atldeil to 
the end of wonl, nor i an .inv ree<ofiiPc: of * re's’htoti, the ethior, 
excuM.’ hi*, rhantrint; into '•i'umpi.hi' (Sj;iiri)', tu*. ii') the .'•jroniilu-i 
of hi, o an in inu-.vri|it, w ho-.e name is •i.hscrih. •! m uh his own Wnd 
in the a. f, of the ■ oiituU of Florence. VVhy might not the author l-e 
of s>n.in exlr.ution ^ 

Vij From the tont Iioion of the hi'tnry, I should fix the date to the 
\ear 1 1 H, f.iiir year*. af,.*r th-' s\tio(I, w hen the great ecriesiarch had 
abdicated Iil, ofh.e Isettto xii- p ".HJ—aVD.). Hu p.issums were cooled 
by time and retirement , and, although Svropulus u ott«i partial, he 
la never ime-nperate. 

/il JVm &<\/.irb( i-ntonn non i rrie toior Gr/rcir f( h’fi. 

fRttu, 16N*, in toliol, wxs hrst j.uhhshed w irh a Imise and H'lnd >'T* 
Sion, by Kobort I rtvuhfon, i ha plain to Charles II. in his exile. 1 he 
zeal of tlieenior ha, prefixed a polemic title, f-r she heeirming of 
tlie orunnai is wanting Syropulus may he rar.iseii with the liest of 
tlie B>z.'intiae writers for th*. merit of hi, narr.Ui n, and even of 
his style, but he u txtluJed from the orthodox coliectiona of tha 
counciia. 
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becoming splendour ; whatever gold the emperor 
could procure, was expended in the massy orna- 
ments of his bed and chariot ; and while they 
adected to maintain the prosperity of their 
ancient fortune, they quarrelled for the division 
of fifteen tliousand ducats, the first alms of the 
Roman pontifi’. After the necessary prepar- j 
ations, John Pakeologus, with a numerous train, 
accompanied !)y his brother Demetrius, and the 
most respectable persons of the ehurclj and 
state, embarked in eight vessels with sails and 
oars, which steered through the Turkish Straits 
of Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the Morea, and 
the Adriatic GuIf. ^'S 

His triumphal After a tedious and troublesome 
navigation of seventy-seven days, 
Feb. 9, this religious squadron cast anchor 
before Venice ; and their reception proclaimed 
tile joy and magnificence of that pov\erful re- 
public. In the command of the world, the 
modest Augustus had never claimed such ho- 
nours from his subjects as were paid to his feeble 
successor by an independent state. Seated on 
the poop, on a lofty throne, he received the vi-iit, 
or, in the Greek style, the adomtion-, of the doge 
and senatois.^^ They sailed in the Rucentaur, 
which was accompanied by twelve stately galleys : 
the sea was overspread with innumerable gon- 
dolas of pomp and pleasure; the air resounded 
with music and acclamations; the mariners, and 
even the vessels, were diessed in silk and gold; 
and in all the emblems and pageants, the Ro- 
man eagles were blended with the lions of St. 
Mark. The triumphal procession, ascending 
the great canal, passed under the bridge of the 
Rialto; and the Eastern strangers gazed with 
admiration on the palaces, the ciiurches, and the 
populousness of a city, that seems to rioat on the 
bosom of the v^avcs. They siojK-J to behold 
the spoils and trophies with whitli it had been 
decorated after tliG sack (if Constantinople. 
After an hospitable entertainnient of filiet.n 
d:i\s, Pala-ologus pursued liis joimiey by land 
and water from Venice to Tenara : and. on this 
occasion, tlie pride of the Vatican was tempered 

into Ferrara, 1 h’ policy to indulge the ancient dig- 
teb. 2 S, emperor of the East. 

He made his entry on a black horse; but a milk- 
white steed, whose trappings were embroidered 
with golden eagles, was led before him ; and 
the canopy was borne over his head by tiie 
princes of Este, tlic sons or kinsmen of Nicholas, 
marejuis of the city, and a sovereign more \ 
powerful tlian himself. Pala-ologus did not > 
alight till he reached tliC bottom of the stair- | 
case : the pope advanced to the door of the j 
apartment ; refused his profiered gcnuflevion ; j 
and, after a i)atc‘rnal c'ml>race, ci)iiductccl the i 
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emperor to a seat on his left hand. Nor would 
the patriarch descend from his galley, till a ce- 
remony, almost equal, had been stipulated be- 
tw'een the bishops of Rome and Constantinople. 
The latter was saluted by his brother with a kiss 
of union and charity; nor would any of the 
Greek ecclesiastics submit to kiss the feet of the 
W estern primate. On the opening of the synod, 
the place of honour in the centre was claimed by 
the temporal and ecclesiastical chiefs ; and it 
was only by alleging that his predecessors had 
not assisted in person at Nice or C’halcedoii, 
that Eugenius could evade the ancient prece- 
dents of Constantine and Marci.m. After much 
debate, it was agreed that the right and left sitles 
of the church should be occiqjied by tlie two na- 
tions ; that the solitary chair of St. Peter should 
be rai'.ed tlie first of the Latin line; and that 
the throne of the Greek emperor, at the head of 
his clergy, should be equal and opposite to the 
sccoml place, the vacant seat of the emperor of 
the West.^' 

Rut as soon as festivity and form 
had given ])lace to a more serious (jreiksanciia- 
treaty, the Greeks were dissatisfied 
with their journey, with themselves, 
and with the pope. The artful pen- a 
cil of his emissaries had painted ^ 
him in a prosperous state ; at the head of tlie 
princes and prelates of Europe, obedient at his 
voice, to believe and to arm. The thin appear- 
ance of the iini\er’'al synod of Penara betraved 
bis weakness ; and the Latins opened the first 
session with only five archbishops, eigliteen 
bishops, and ten abbots, the greatest part of 
whom wcic tlie subjects or couiitrvmen of the 
Italian pontifi. Except the duke of Burgundy, 
none of the potentates of the West coiulesceiuled 
to apj>e«r in person, or by their auiliassailors ; nor 
was it possible to suppiess the judicial acts of 
Basil against tlie dignity and person of Euge- 
imis, wliich Were hn.iliy concluded by a new 
election. Under these circumstances, a truce or 
del.iv was asked and granted, till Palatologus 
could expect from the consent of the Latins 
some temporal reward for an unpopular union ; 
and, after the first session, the public proceed- 
ings were adjourned above six months, llie 
emperor, with a chosen band of his favourites 
and Jamznnes^ fixed his summer residence at a 
pleasant spacious monastery, six miles from 
Ferrara ; forgot, in the pleasures of the chace, 
tlie distress of the church and state; and per- 
sisted in destroving the game, without listening 
to the Just complaints of tlie marquis or the 
husbandman. In the mean while, his unfor- 
tunate Greeks were exjiostd to all the miseries 
of exile and poverty ; for tlie support of each 
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stranger, a montlily allowance was assigned of 
tliree or four gold riorins ; and although the 
entire sum did not amount to seven hundred 
riorins, a long arrcar was repeatedly incurred by 
the indigence or policy of the Homan court. 
They sighed for a speedy deliverance, but their es- 
cape was prevented by a triple chain : a passport 
from their superiors was required at the gates of 
Ferrara ; the government of Venice had engaged 
to arrest and send back the fugitives ; and ine\i- 
table punishment awaited them at Con-^tantino- 
ple ; excommunication, rines, and a sentence, 
which did not respect the sacerdotal dignity, tliat 
they should be stripped naked and publicly 
whipped.®'^ It was only by the alrern.iti\e of 
hunger or dispute that the Gieeks could be 
persiuulcd to open tile iir-'t conference ; and 
thev yielded with extreme leluctance to attend 
from Ferrara Ut Fimeiicc the rear of a riying 
synod. Tnis new translation was urged by in- 
evitalile necessity ; the city was visited by tiie 
plague ; the ridelity of the marquis might be 
suspected ; the mercenary troops of the duke of 
Milan were at the gates ; and as tliey occupietl 
Romagna, it was not without diriiculty and 
danger that the pope, the empcior, and the 
bishops, explored their way tlirough the unf»e- 
quented paths of the Apennine.'^* 

Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by 
time and policy. Tlie violence of tlie fatliers of 
Basil rather promoted than injured the cause of 
Eugenlus ; the nations of Europe abhorred ‘the 
schism, and disowned the election, of Felix the 
Fifth, who was successively a duke of Savoy, 
an hermit, and a pope ; and the great princes 
were gradually reclaimed by his competitor to a 
favourable neutrality and a rinn attachment. 
The legates, with some respectable members, 
deserted to the Roman army, which insensibly 
rose in numbers and reputation ; the council of 
Basil was reduced to tiriity-nine bishops, and 
tliree hundred of the inferior clergy , *5^ wliilo 
the Latin-, of Floieiice could produce the sub- 
scriptions of the p<q)e himself, eiglit cardinals, 
tuo patriarchs, eight archbishops, rifty-two bisli- 
ops, and foity-fivc abboN, or chiefs of religious 
orders. After the labour of nine months, and 
the debates of twenty-fi\e sessions, they attained 
the ad\antagG and glory of the re-union of the 
Greeks. Four principal questions had been 
agitated between the tw’O churches : 1. The use 
of unleavened bread in the communion of Christ's 
body. 2. The nature of purgatory. 3. Tlie i 
supremacy of the pope. And, 4. The single or 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. The 
cause of either nation was managed l>y ten theo- 
logical champions . the Latins w ere supported 
by the inexhaustible eloquence of cardinal Ju- 
lian ; and Mark of Ephesua and Bessarion of 


Nice w'ere the bold and able leaders of the Greek 
forces. We may bestow some praise on the 
progress of liuman reason, by observing, that 
the first of ihc'.e questions was iioiv treated as an 
immaterial rite, which might innocently vary 
with the fashion of the age and country. With 
regard to the second, both pai ties were agreed 
in the belief of an intermediate state of purgation 
f<>r tlie venial sins of the faithful ; and whether 
their souls were purified by elemental fire was 
a doubtful point, which in a few years might be 
conveniently settled on the spot by the dispu- 
tants. Tlie claims of supremacy appeared of a 
more weighty and substantial kind ; yet !)y the 
Orientals the Roman bishop had ever been re- 
«-pected as the first of the five patiiarchs ; nor did 
tlicy scruple to admit, that his jurisdiction should 
be exercised agreeable to the holy canons; a 
vague allowance, wiiich might be defined or 
eluded by occa‘*ional convenience. The proces- 
sion of tlie Holy Ghost from the Father alone, 
or from the Father and the Son, was an article 
of faith which had sunk much deeper into the 
minds of men ; and in the sessions of Ferrara 
and Florence, the Latin addition of jilioque w-as 
subdivided into two questions, whether it were 
legal, and whether it were orthodox. Perhaps 
it may not be necessary to boast on this suliject 
of my own impartial inditiererice ; but I must 
think tliat the Greeks were strongly supported 
by the proliibition of the council of Chalcedon, 
against adding any article whatsoever to the creed 
of Nice, or rather of Constantinople. 63 In 
earthly affairs, it is not easy to conceive how an 
assembly of legislators can bind their successors 
invested with powers equal to their own. But 
the dictates of inspiration must lie true and un- 
changeable ; nor sliould a piivate bishop, or a 
provincial synod, have piesumed to innovate 
against the judgment of the Catholic Church. 
On tile substance of the doctrine, the controversy 
was equal and endless : reason is confounded by 
the procession of a deity ; the Gospel, which lay 
on the altar, was silent ; the various texts of the 
fathers might be corrupted by fraud or entangled 
by sopliistry ; and the Greeks were ignorant of 
tlie characters and writings of the Latin saints. 6-t 
Of this at lea^t we may be sure, that neither side 
could be convinced by the arguments of their 
opponents. Prejudice may be enlightened by 
reason, and a superficial glance may be rectified 
by a clear and more peifect view of an object 
adapted to our faculties. But the bishops and 
monks had been taught from their infancy to 
repeat a form of mysterious w ords ; their national 
and personal honour depended on the repetition 
of the same sounds; and their nanow minds 
were hardenetl and inflamed by the acrimony of 
a public dispute. 


59 The Ijreeks ohtauii*<l, with much that instead of pro- 

visions, mnrieN -lu'tikl ijc dntnbute-i, P.ur tlnnii-, ,<-r month U* the 
{lerson-i of hoiioiiribli- rank, and three flcrni, to iheT nith 

an tdd ti.m of thirtj more (o the tinptror, tv ent^ -hv,. to the patrian h, 
and twenty to the prince, or de-pot, Ilemetriu, The p ivmcnt of the 
hrs' iTiontn amounted to O'U tlortn-, a 'iitn which *ili nota'lo^ us to 
rei k-'!i a',o>e rri-ek- of everi condit'an (''•ropum,, p I'll, Hi,.). 

On th<- Hitooer li'.s, tt>ere ■Ai-. an arrejr ot h>«r ii omh-; m 
Apnl, I i'“, ot three ai d of five and a half m Jui«, at the t.nie of the 
union in. 1751 i-o -71 ) 

e^i) u, I ii. I ! 1 , 1 li 'H‘l 2i\ depio es tl c imprisonment of 

the Gr(*elts, and the tsraniiy . t the eii peror ai.d p.tnarib. 

fil Tfte wars of itai\ are moat ..Imrlj nprfvnletl .ntheviiithso- 
iunie of the Annal, .Murnton 1 he -ib- i.iatu' t.r.ek, '*\ro^>ulus 
(p Mo.}, appears to have exa^crated Uie tear and th-acrder ot dm 


pope in hi> retreat from Ferrara to Florence, which is proved by th* 
acts to hare been aomewhat more decent and deliberate. _ 

fiti -^iropulus U" pleas'd to reckon rfien hundred prelates in the 
council of fiesil. The error i- ui.an-fe-t, a-id perhaps voluntary. 
That extravagant number could not be -upplied bi all the 
a-tic, of every d’-tfre**? a bo were pre^-'iit .it the conn, il, nor b> "il the 
ah,ent Li-diop, of the West, w1k 7, evpre--l, or taeitly , rniyht adhere to 
it, «ie« n't-, . 

Tlie Greek', who dj-nk^'l the union, were iinAi'bng to ^'^“7 
fr*>m this stroiiK tonre-s ip 17S. I il lo't 'Ji-.; of ’'>r< pitlu^ The 
bhaii.e of the Laiiii', wa- osjiiTinted by tl.eir pn 'during an old M". or 
the >ec»wid council of Sict, a uh xn the N icene creed. A pal- 

pable forgery tp 17” ) I 
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. While they were lost in a cloud of 

> eerrtiationa , , , 

M-iththe au''t and d irkness, tlie pope and em- 

(jreets. , . S. 

peror \%erc desirous ot a seeming 
union, could alone accoinjilish the pur- 

jioscs of their inter\iew; and the obstinacy of 
jniblic dispute was softened by the arts of prhate 
and j>ers<)nal nei 2 ,otiationt TJie patriarch Jo-'Cph 
had sunk under the weight of age and infirmities; 
his dying voice breathed the counsels of clnirity 
and concord, and his vacant benefice might 
tempt the hopes of the ambitious clergy. The 
leady and active obedience of the arcIibisJiops of 
Russia and Nice, of Isidore and Ressaiion, was 
promjited and recompensed by their sjicedy pro- 
motion to the dignity of cardinals. Ressarion, ' 
in the first debates, bad stood forth the most 
strenuous and eloquent champion of the Greek 
church ; and if the apostate, the bastard, was re- ' 
proliated by liis country,^''' lie a})pears in eccle- 
siastical story a raie exaiujile of a patiiot \'lio 
was recommended to court-favour by loud oji- 
position and \\eil-timLd compli,nice. Witli tlie 
aid of liis two spiiitual c^iadjuK'rs, the emperor ; 
applit-d his arguments to the general situation 
and personal cliaracters of the bishops, and each ■ 
was successively moved by authority and ex- j 
ample. Their revenues were in. the hands of , 
the Turks, their persons in those of the I..atins : ! 
an episcopal treasure, three robes and forty j 
ducats, was soon exhausted •. tfie hopes of their | 
return still depended on the ships of Venice and I 
the alms of Rome ; and sucii was their indigence, I 
that their arrears, the payment of a debt, would ■ 
be accepted as a favour, and migld operate as 
a bribe. The danger and relief of Constan- 
tinople might excuse some prudsmt and pious 
dissimulation ; and it was insinuated, that ti’O ; 
obstinate heretics who slundd resist the consent ' 
of the East and West, would he abandoned in a ; 
hostile land to the revenge or justice of the ; 
Roman pontlf}’.^'’ In the first private assembly I 
of the Greeks, the formulary of union was ap- ! 
proved by twenty-four, and rejecteil by twelve, ' 
members ; but the five cr('.v>-/vv/rcrA'of St. Sophia, 
who aspired to represent the patriarch, were 
disqualified by ancient discipline ; and their 
right of voting was transferred to an obsequious 
train of monks, grammarians, and profane lay- 
men. The will of the monarch produced a false 
and servile unanimity, and no more than two pa- 
triots had courage to speak their own sentiments 
and those of their country. Demetrius, the 
emperor’s brother, retired to ^’enlce, that he 
might not be witness of the union ; and Alark of 
Ephesus, mistaking perhaps his pride for his con - 
science, disclaimed all communion with the I^tin 
heretics, and avowed himself the champion and 
confessor of the orthodox creed. In the treaty 

G."* See the {>oIite altercation of Mark and Be<;.iarton in Sj-ropuhis 
(p 237 ),i»ho nev.r (ii-.'.emMts the Mi'tfS of hii own parti, aniifairU 
prai-.es f}ie iirtue-- of the I itin' 

For the porertv of the ( >reek bishops, a remarkable pasvice 
of One had pov.s*sve<l, for hi> whole pr(n»eftT, three 

old jtowns, iSco. Bv teaching one and tw-ent* years in bia m*aia>teO» 
Be-vs.tnc.Ti himself ^lad collected fort' gold Vlorins, Init of these, the 
archi ishon had e\penanl twentt -tight in hi, vnvage from Peloponne- 
sm, and the remainder at ( onstantinople (’^>r<)pu!iis, p 127 ) 

hT S'riipuliis denies that thoffreeks rertireif ans ni<me> l»fore ihe\ 
h.td suhsc-nbed the .u t of ui'ion (p ) set he relates some si.sj.i- 

rnnis rmnni't.tiK.s ai;<l their bnUrr and lorruptitwi are iKt-’t.'*’' 
afiirmttl >iv the histon.an I>ucas. 

'cS The tireeks rnc'* pitti.u-'-. espres-' their own fear- <f cx..t aid 
perpetici] -1 t\ery , “-vrui’ii' T'kj.) end they were 'tm< u'j mo'cn 
th. .-iiiperoT ' thrt.u- i',c "’’n 

f'‘J I h.ad forgot another poni.' vr and orthi dot protester afa\ "tie 
hciind. wh.'ii-iMiiv iav f^uiet'c.n ih. fiot <•' .th..f thoen j-erots t».r.. s 
but who barket] mo>t funoa.-ly while the act umon waa re.uiii g. 


between the two nations, several forms of con- 
sent were proposed, such as might satisfy tlie 
Ij.itins, witliout dishonouring the Greeks: and 
they weighed the scruples of words and syllables, 
till the theological balance trembled with a slight 
])rcpondoraace in favour of the Vatican. It 
was agreed (I must entreat the atteiitioii of tiie 
reader), that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father a/fd tlse Son, as frt)in one piincij)le and 
one substance ; that he proceeds 6^ the Son. being 
of the same iiatuie and substance, and that he 
proceeds from the Father a/ifl the Son, by one 
spiration and production. It is les-, difiicult 
to understand the articles of the preliminary 
treaty; that tlie pope should defray all the ex- 
penses of the Greeks in tlieir return home ; th<it 
he should annu.illy maintain two galleys and 
three Iiundrcil soldiers for the defence of Con- 
stantinople ; that all the ships wJiich transported 
pilgrims to Jerusalem sliouhl be» obliged to touch 
at that port ; th.it as often as they were required, 
the pope shoultl furnish tengallevs for a year, 
or twenty for six months; and that he should 
povverfiilly solicit the princes of Europe, if the 
emperor had occasion for land-forces. 

The same year, anti almost tlie 
same day, were marked by the de- 
position of Eugeniiis at Basil ; and, a.d ins, 
at Florence, by Ids re-union of tlie *^“^*^* 
Greeks and Latins. In the former synod 
(wliich he styled indeed an asscmldy of da‘- 
mons), tlic )>ope vvas branded with the guilt of 
simony, perjury, tyianny. heresy, and schism 
and declared to be moorrigible in his vices, un- 
worthy t>f any title, ami inoapalde of holding 
any .'cclc-Li-tic.il i.ftii'c. In tl.u r, „f 
1 uter he was revoed as tlie true and .u 

holv Mc.ir ot C hri-'t, who. after a a n ti's, 
se])aratit)n of •'iv imndred \e.iis. h.id 
reconciled the Catholics of tlie Ea'-t and West, 
in one fold, and muler oi.e siicpherd. The act 
of union was subscribed by the pope, the empe- 
ror, and the principal members of both churches; 
evijii bv those who. like Syropulus.'t had been 
deprived of the right of voting. Two copies 
niiglit have sufficed for the East and West ; but 
Eugonius was not satisfied, unless four authentic 
and similar transcripts were signed and attested 
as the monuments of his victory. * - On a memo- 
rable day, the 6th of July, the successors of St. 
Peter and Constantine ascended their thrones ; 
the two nations assembled in the cathedral of 
Florence; their representatives, cardinal Julian 
and Dessarion archbishop of Nice, appeared in 
the pulpit, and, after reading in their respective 
tongues the act of union, tliey mutually em- 
braced, in the name and the presence of their 
applauding brethren. The pope and his niini- 


He wa.' rnR.p^'Iletl ti' ilo 


Without lieinj «ilonre«l bv tlip s.->othi'iK or the la^he* of the rcwal at- 
t«idaui» ls>r‘'nul p i'**- . . , „ 

7H ri.ifji U»c I of the Fope*;. in Muruon » I olicction 

tfom. «u p It. tom. xx\ ). t.ht- m.tni.ur-. FufTPnius IV ajmear to 
bare derent.and erui exi'T.i>larv. H'- situation, expo-^ed to the 
world and tohisentmif'.. wa* a n'-tramt, and is a ple-lge 

71 Ssrc^ulus rather than -iih-.fn'-.e. «nulcl h.i’.e a-M>tpd. as the 

least ertl, at the rertinons of the ut 
t.oth, and the trreat ercesiarch p.- r 
emi«?ror'!’ 2 <2 » 

72 N- ne ot the-« oatj na! art- of ii* 

« if the ten M'-’' that m- pr* mI ti 
at Fioye’’‘e, V e- . , 1 in- 

erar’ oed I-: an a. . 'ir»*e . r,( < ' Vf lit r rn ''t,« 

ttttn t.-r tl. ranet. rt - 1 ti- n. , f tht Ur. „ r if n - - V et 

-esf-d .t t‘.. -a f. 1. U e-ft fi *■* tv autn.-nt ■ . pi u • ’.a.t- i-!.- 

M.-, 't k'. i«T. .• ‘ • t . 1 . , 2 »i‘h. Asi,:ust. 1 1 "-'" the tit-.i: v. ,, ,i mon 
• if ttfc . !{« •'■u tn.j-r. r (Mtinoires tie rAtjdcinj.. .its i- -tripiion.-., 
tcru.uui p 23, — ril - 


•rit I..M. 


•t prevent he prc<h.' 
e . art! th. ren air 
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sters then officiated according to the Roman 
liturgy ; the creed was chanted with the addition 
offdwquc : the acquiescence of the Greeks was 
poorly excused by their ignorance of the harmo- 
nious, but inarticulate, sounds ; “3 and the more 
scrupulous Latins refused any public celebra- 
tion of the Byzantine rite. Yet the emperor and 
his clergy were not totally unmindful of national 
honour. The treaty was ratified by their con- 
sent : it was tacitly agreed that no innovation 
should be attempted in their creed or ceremonies: 
they spared, and secretly respected, the generous 
firmness of jVFark of Ephesus ; and, on the de- 
cease of the patriarch, they refused to elect his 
successor, except in the cathedral of St. Sophia. 
_ In the distribution of public and 

Their return . i i i»i i 

to constanti- pri vate rewards, the liberal pontiii ex- 
"a^d. 1440 , ceeded tlieir hopes and his promises ; 

Feb. 1 . Greeks, with less pomp and 

pride, returned liy the same road of Ferrara and 
Venice; and their reception at Constantinople 
was such as will be described in the following 
chapter."^ The success of the first trial encou- 
raged Eugeniiis to repeat the same edifying 
scenes ; and the deputies of the Armenians, the 
IMaronites, the Jacobites of Syria and Egypt, 
the Nestorians and the iEthiopians, were suc- 
cessively introduced, to kiss the feet of the Ro- 
man pontift*, and to announce the obedience and 
the orthodoxy of the East. These Oriental em- 
bassies, unknown in the countries whicli tliej' 
presumed to represent, "5 diffused over the West 
the fame of Eugenius j and a clamour was art- 
fully propagated against the remnant of a schism 
in Switzerland and Savoy, \\hich alone impeded 
the harmony of the Christian world. The vigour 
of opposition was succeeded by the lassitude of 
despair: the council of Basil was silently dis- 
solved, and Foelix, renouncing the tiara, again 
withdrew to the devout or delicious hermitage of 

Final areof ^ general peace was 

th/cfwoh? secured by mutual acts of obli\ion 
A.D luy. inck'innity . all idea^of reform- 
ation subsided ; the popes continued to exercise 
and abuse tiu-lr ecclesiastical despotism ; nor has 
Rome been since disturbed by the miscliiefs of 
a contested election."" 

Stateofthe joumeys of thiee emperors 

(ireek hn- Were unaxailiiii; for their temnoral, 

pinffH af ) f>n- , ' . . . , * ' 

or pernups their spiritual, salva- 
). .vxf— n.ij , but they were productive of 
a lieneficial consequence ; the revival of the 
Greek learning in Italy, from whence it was 

airr44/it Ill I'S.rojiu! p 

/I In fheir rt?t jm. thi ( r et-k. i m \ . rseil at a » ith the am- 

ha-sadnr, of En-larvi . ard a;t.r -..nr questions an.l answers, these 
imparti il .tringer* !au{;h«i at the pretendetl union ol Klorenrt 
pul p. V)7 ) 

"a **o niiiftory, or rather so fdiulnus, arp th“sp re •tmon't of the 
Xestnnans. d,u c'hif-s.. 5;c that I Inie tiimctl ni.-r, with. »t 'iiPie s, 
the Ki.ihothica < triental's of As^'-nannu-., a faithtul slave <.f tl a 
Vatiran. 

ih liipaitle is cituafe near Thonnn in on the southern -'de of 

the lake of Teresa. It i- now ,a ( .art! n- in a!-., s ; ard Mr AtMi-.n 
(Travels into Itali, voi i, p.lST.IjH ..t Jka k.-rviIPe , ethtion ot his 
works) has i-ele'.ratrti nl o-ar d th. toiiud-r -1-nea.s sv|a,u-, and 
the fathers of Basil, aj.pland tl,.. lUstereUto . f the dm a' hermit, bat 
the French and Italian pr.neib« most unJuikuv attest the popular 
opmi in of his ’nvtirs. 

, , In this a. -iMi - 1 rf the cenr,- Is Bt tf, Frira'i. ard Florence, 

I h tve r..tisiiire,{ th' .-r ui '.t’ i.-t . v bish hit tlie \Mirli ant vvnrh 
tomes of the k'en-re, an.l aro rb>scd l.v the p-rspu lous, 

though part’ a’, h stor. of Ana’ -tm T’atn.-uis. an Ita.iao of thexath 
certnm- fh’s ar- -iiu'ested \i-d ahn-latl h\ Pup n JB-hUothc-^ue 
tiries.tnm v.’ ard the . . n'l iiiar' r uf Uenn tont tail and the 
resp^-ttof thetiahican rhii-t n for the arUerse parties conir.es their 
members to an aukw ird moih r : i 

7^ In the first attempt, 'four- > s c.’df.'t >.d T ’"ti O-.t. .i-havh irons 
words, to which, in a -d f in. —I !-»> ,r or- set 

' ' f’’’ ‘’''Ot ‘S. !»u, in_e. h ihi.-Ht!. 
tile CaliaJidiits, Cstc. ^Fabric. Lu.i.o' ■ i,v. '. -.s *. p iOl, vXc) 


propagated to the last nations of the West and 
North. In their lowest servitude and depression, 
the subjects of the Byzantine throne were still 
possess^ of a golden key that could unlock the 
treasures of antiijuity ; of a musical and prolific 
language, that gives a soul to the objects of 
sense, and a body to the abstractions of philo- 
sophy. Since the barriers of the monarchy, and 
even of the capital, had been trampled under 
foot, the various barbarians had doubtless cor- 
rupted the form and substance of the national 
dialect; and ample glossaries have been com- 
posed, 'to interpret a multitude of words of 
Arabic, Turkish, Sclavonian, Latin, or French 
origin. 7B But a purer idiom was spoken in the 
court and taught in the college ; and the flou- 
rishing state of the language is described, and 
perhaps embellished, by a learned Italian, 
who, by a long residence and noble marriage,30 
was naturalised at Constantinople about thirty 
years before the Turkish conquest. “ The vulgar 
‘‘ speech,” says Philelphus,8i “ has been depraved 
“ by the people, and infected by the multitude 
“ of strangers and merchants, who every day 
flock to the city and mingle with the inhabit- 
‘‘ ants. It is from the disciples of such a school 
that the Latin language received the versions 
“ of Aristotle and Plato, so obscure in sense, 
and in spirit so poor. But the Greeks who 
“ have escaped the contagion, are those whom 
** we follow ; and they alone are worthy of our 
“ imitation. In familiar discourse, they still 
‘‘ speak the tongue of Aristophanes and Euri- 
“ pides, of the historians and philosophers of 
“ Athens ; and the style of their writings is still 
“ more elaborate and correct. The persons who, 
‘‘ by their birth and offices, arc attached to the 
‘‘ Byzantine court, are those who maintain, with 
‘‘ the least alloy, the ancient standard of ele- 
gance and purity ; and the native graces of 
“ language most conspicuously shine among 
‘‘the noble matrons, mIio are excluded from 
“ all intercourse with foreigners. With fo- 
“ Feigners, do I say? They live retired and 
“ sequestered from the eyes of their fellow- 
“ citizens. Seldom are they seen in the streets ; 
“ and when they leave their houses, it is in the 
“ dusk of evening, on virits to the churches and 
“ their neare-.t kitulred. On these occasions, 
“ they are on horseback, covered with a veil, and 
“ encompassed by their parents, their husbands, 

“ or their servants. ”3-2 

Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent 

Sonw PeT'ic worJi may lie fuund in Xenophon, and some L.atin ones 
m Plutari-h ; .and siu h jn the inoM table eirert of war and commerce • 
but the form and subitance of the lanjfuatie were not artected by this 

siizht alloy 

ri> 'the I ife of Franri-. Phile'phii', a *nphisf, proud, re'itle'v^, and 
raj'.ac ouv, has b.en d- laent'y (. rnposed tis Lanielot i.Memoires de 
rAra.irmie dts Insi riptiors, tom x p. '.'il — 7'>1 ) and Tiraboschi 
j (Isiun idojli lettfratnra Italian i, tom vw p. -‘/y J i f.>r the most 
I jioit from his own letters Ills eiil'ora’e writinai f'f'd those of hiS 


of (»enna .ami the e in.erors .if ( onst.int'in-pte. 

SI tirjn I quihus IiniTJa d. pra\ -t i n.>n Sit ... - - ita i -qiitintur 
Tu’eo h 1 C et am t»'mpis,tate nt Vn-toph 'tics, cominis, ant Euripiiles 
traciciis, lit oratois’s oiun. s. e t h.s’.iri nt phil.isojihi . - - - • 

ijttemt, aurtm honiires et d.x tin- et ei (••-(tatiiis . - • - - .V.mvin 
aal’Ci vete.eM .erin.-nis dii^rntat. in .itque ciecant. iin rttinel.ant m 
pnmi-rjue i|.st* rolnles, mui’OT.-s . qniliiis .-urn mi him «•". t onniino 
cum Tins |.e*‘ecnms < o’nmtTi mm , .''e a.' pums (t- otnruni 

semo 'crTtbimr intactus il'h'Uiph Fm-t ad aim 1 IM. .’’p.m Ho- 
d'Min p I’s',, IVJ He ■ h-‘ rM’- m .■'’•ith.’r p.a,s.aa“. " s.ir 'Inima 
Tt'eodora lorutiotie er.at arfn oUiini n'o<l.^iit,i et -u.avi et n. ixnne 
A Iti' a. 

S.J ri.ili I| i!i«5s, ahsiiifljv t-r.i . ch, lUoiv.^ ili.-. Oiielc or i>r.ental 

jealvu-y from Uic in i u ii - ..t a' Ih ii-e 
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clcr^’ was dedicated to the service of ri‘li/:Fion • 
their monks and bisiiops ha\e ever been tli'.tin- 
guished by the gravity and aii'-tciity of their 
manners; nor were tliey diverted, like the I.atin 
pric'^ts, by the piii-suits and pleasures of a'^ecnlar, 
and even military, life. Alter a large deduclii>n 
for tbe time and talents that were lost in the de- 
votion, the laziness, and the di'-cord, of the chinch 
and cloister, the more in<|nisitive and ambitious 
minds would explore the sacred and profane 
erudition of their native language. The eccle- 
siastics presided over the education of youth; 
the schools of pliilosophy and eloquence weie 
perpetuated till the fall of the empire; and it 
may be affirmed, tliat nurre books, and more 
knowledge were included within the walls of 
Constantinople, than could be dispersed over the 
Com an^onof c?xtcnsive coLiiitlies of the West.''' 
liie diteka Olid But an important distinction has 
’ been already noticed: tlie Greeks 

were stationary or retrograde, while the Latins 
were advancing with a rapid and prmjressive 
motion. Tlie nations were excitc'd by the spirit 
of iiulepondence and emulation; and even the 
little woild of the Italian states contained more 
people and industiy than the decreasing ciicle 
of the Bvzantinc empire. In Europe, the lower 
ranks of society were relieved fiom the yoke of 
feudal servitude; and freedom is the first step 
to curiosity and knowledge. The use, however 
rude and corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been 
preserved by superstition ; the univeisities, from 
Bologna to Oxford, s-t were peopled with thou- 
sands of scholars; and their misguided ardour 
miglit be directed to more liberal and manly 
studies. In the resurrection of science, Italy 
was the first that cast away her shroud . and tlie 
elo(£uent Petrarch, by hi^ le-^sons and his exam- 
ple, may justly be applauded as the fii'-t haihin- 
ger of day. A purer st} le of comiiosition, a moi e 
generous and rational strain of sentiment, tlowed 
from the study and imitation of the w liters 
of ancient Rome; and the di'^ciples of Ciccio 
and Virgil approached, with revci ence and love, 
the sanctuary of thvir Grecian masteis. In the 
sack of Constantinople, the Frencii, and even the 
\'enetians, had despised and destioyed the works 
ot Lysippus and Homer : the monuments of 
art may be annihilated by a J^ingle blow ; but 
the immortal mind is renewed and multiplied 
l<y tlie copies of the [>en ; ai.d sncli copies it was 
the ambition of PeUaich and his friends to po,- 
-'Oss and understand. 'I’lie arms of tlie Tu*ks 
undoubtedly pressed the llight of the 
vet we may ticmble at the tiiouglit, tliat Greece 
might have been overwhelnitd, with her '•du o!s 
and libraries, before Europi.' had emerged funn 
the deluge of liarbarisni, that the secils of •'CU me 
might have been scattered by the wimV, befiie 


s* s.,. iif.K,. nf 1 1 *'1 ’ s '-e '■ <1 x t'* ci '"or ■ , in 

tl't* Icirntil nrui juaituHi-. i ! ustiiut. Il.Sf K<.. Iti. !• ! Ji- 

ll k J 'I -VU ' 


'' t Vt th'. ♦ iid cl (hf v t ) .n; 

f.ft, Ulii\.T-ri ■ , rid . t !!•' - t I. 
f.j tilt- \ tar I"' ('f. 'i hrv « tTv vn » i! 

totitai ic'i In. II- i '• , 

le-ir ! V.r, tlif nuicN r .it < Kf- rii h,- 
'tfii'.u-. itcnrC- ii.,iury ijf< .rr.it f 
t‘i ' (it, rc-'-f’ u much ir to ti 

the univtr,uv 

S.j Of th ’,.u wnt^T', -wh 1 pri.a 
(r'Cek Iranurii in Itnii thrtAi-.].n 
Hod» (lie (jnxci' Ihu'tr.i u,,. f ii'uu.i 
rum in't.iurf.'nr.u- Lrnanr. 17t 
'•hiil'tiirii (1,-11 1 f.ettcn'i.Ta Itahi- 
p. 112— Hj.j, Tliu e)JJj.i.i I 
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to a luLyrK-ui w..'-olar, ha U ir 


the Italian soil was prepared for their cultiva- 
tion. 

The most learned Italians of tlic r> - r 

, R. vivtl of the 

fifteenth centurv have conte-'-ied and <.ic-ck kani ng 

■ It, * /* y~i 1 ttl Itdlt. 

ippiiuded tne iv-'toration ot Gieek 
lit,.iatuie, :ifu r a long u!>liv ion of many hundred 
ycum.'''^ Ye>t in iliat country, and beyond the 
aMp^s, some nam,.s are qiioteel ; ■^omo profounrl 
scholars, w ho in tlie darkei ages w ere honourab’.v' 
di-,tinguished by their knowledge of the Gie-tk 
tongue; an<l national vanitv has been loud in 
the praise of such raie e.vamples of erudition. 
A^'ithout scriitini''ing the men it of individuals, 
tiuth mu^t observe, that their science is witiiout 
a cause, and vviih uit an eilect ; that it was i.isy 
for them to ■‘ali-fy themselves, and their nuire 
ignorant coiitempoiaries ; and that the idiom, 
which they hatl so marvellously accjuiixd, wc.s 
tiau-ciibe<i in few manustTi[)ts, and was not 
taught in any imiveisity of the We*st. In a 
corner of Italy, if faintly existed as tlie jiopular, 
<>r at le’ast as the ecclesiastical, <!ialect.'^'’ The first 
im])resaon (d' tiie Doiic and Ionic colonies has 
never been compktely eiased . tlie Calaljrian 
churches were long nitaehed to the throne of 
Constantinople; and tlie monks of St. Basil 
pursued their studies in IMount Abthos and the 
schools of the East. Calabria was the native 
country of Barlaam, who lias already appeared 
as a sectary and an ambassador; 
and Barlaam was the first who 
revived, beyond the Alps, the ■ 

memory, or at least tlie writings, of Ilomcr.-''^ 
He is described, by Petrarch and Boccace,^*^ as 
a man of a diminutive stature, though truly great 
in the measure of learning and genius ; of a 
piercing discernment, though of a slow .and 
painful elocution. For m.my age-s J^as tlicy 
affinn) Giccce had not pi educed ids ef[ual in 
the kiiov.dvdge of Id tory. giammar, an<l philo- 
sophv; end hi-5 nxiit wa-, txKbratcd in the 
attestations of tlic [a'.uccs and doctors of Con- 
st.antlnople. One of tlivse attestations is still 
extant; ami l!’.c emperor Cantacuzene, the pro- 
tector of Iii^ adversaries is foiced to allow, that 
Euclid, Aiistotlc, and Plato, were familiar to 
that profound and subtle logician.^^ In the 
court of Avignon, he fijiTncd an intimate con- 
nection w ith 'X’etrarch,' tltc fir-t of the Latin 
scholar; and the desire of mutual instruction 
was the princi’de of tlicir literary commerce. 
The Tu-^can ajiplhd hln>vir with 
eiger cuiio-ily and a-,-idiioiis dill- ^ J’Vaj-j ’’uri. 
<T^,uce to tbe stndv <»t the Greek 
ienguage ; anil in a btbonous stiu.ggle with tho 
<[iv'ness and duiitulty of the first rudiments, ho 
began to rcath the seii^o, and to t<el the '•pirit, 
of poets and philosophers, w}u'>o ininds wcie 
congmiai to his own. But he was -vc’on deprived 
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of the society and lessons of this useful assistant : 
Barlaam relinquished his fruitless embassy ; and, 
on his return to Greece, he rashly provoked the 
swarms of fanatic monks, by attempting to sub- 
stitute the light of reason to that of their navel. 
After a separation of three years, the two friends 
again met in the court of Naples : but the 
generous pupil renounced the fairest occasion of 
improvement ; and by his recommendation Bar- 
laam was finally settled in a small bishopric of 
his native Calabria. The manifold avocations 
of Petrarch, love and friendship, his various cor- 
respondence and frequent journeys, the Roman 
laurel, and his elaborate compositions in prose 
and verse, in Latin and Italian, diverted him 
from a foreign idiom j and as he advanced in 
life, the attainment of the Greek language was 
the object of his wisljes rather than of his hopes. 
When he was about fifty years of age, a Byzan- 
tine ambassador, his friend, and a master of both 
tongues, presented him with a copy of Homer ; 
and the answer of Petrarch is at once expressive 
of his eloquence, gratitude, and regret. After 
celebrating the generosity of the donor, and the 
value of a gift more precious in his estimation 
than gold or rubies, he thus proceeds : ** Your 
present of the genuine and original text of the 
“ divine poet, the fountain of all invention, is 
worthy of yourself and of me : you have ful- 
** filled your promise, and satisfied my desires. 

“ Yet your liberality is still imperfect : with 
Homer you should have given me yourself; 

“ a guide, who could lead me into the fields of 
“ light, and disclose to my wondering eyes the 
“ specious miracles of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

But, alas! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf; 

** nor is it in my power to enjoy the beauty 
which I possess. I have seated him by the 
“ side of Plato, the prince of poets near the 
“ prince of philosophers ; and I glory in tlie 
“ sight of my illustrious guests. Of their ini- 
** mortal writings, whatever have been translated 
** into the Latin idiom, 1 had already acquired ; 

“ but, if there be no profit, there is some pleasure, 

‘‘ in beholding these venerable Greeks in their 
“ proper and national habit. I am delighted 
“ with the aspect of Homer; and as often as I 
embrace the silent volume, I exclaim with a ^ 
“sigh, Illustrious bard! with what pleasure I 
“ should I listen to thy song, if my sense of 
“ hearing were not obstructed and lost bv the 
“ death of one friend, and in the much-lamented 
“ absence of another. Nor do I yet despair ; 

“ and the example of Cato suggests some com- 
“ fort and hope, since it was in the last period 
“ of age that he attained the knowledge of the 
“ Greek letters.” 

Of Boecace. prize which eluded the efforts 

A.D. 1360,&C. of Petrarch, w'as obtained by the 
fortune and industry of his friend Boccace,9-i 
the father of the Tuscan prose. That popular 

91 bishopric to which Bariaarn retired, w?is the old I.ocri, m 
t^middie ages Sancta Cynaca.and bv corruption Hicracium.Oerace 
ipiwrt. Chorographica Itaii® Medii p. 3U.U The dives onum 
cf the Norman times soon lapsed mto porertv , suire even the church 
J« the town still contains 3000 inhabitants, (bwinbume, 

9? I will <•«— .v:- — r r, . , 
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writer, who derives his reputation from the De- 
cameron, an hundred novels of pleasantry and 
love, may aspire to the more serious praise of 
restoring in Italy the study of the Greek lan- 
guage. In the year one thousand three hun- 
di*ed and sixty, a disciple of Barlaam, whose 
name was Leo or Leontius Pilatus, w’as de- 
tained in his way to Avignon by the advice and 
hospitality of Boccace, who lodged the stranger 
in his house, prevailed on the republic of Flo- 
rence to allow him an annual stipend, and de- 
voted his leisure to the first Greek professor 
who taught that language in the Western coun- 
tries of Europe, The appearance i^eoFiiaius, 
of Leo might disgust the most 
eager disciple ; he w as clothed in riortu^and 
the mantle of a philosopher, or aA d I5b0-i5e3. 
mendicant ; his countenance was hideous ; his 
face was overshadowed with black hair ; his 
heard long and uncombed ; his deportment 
rustic ; his temper gloomy and inconstant; nor 
could he grace his discourse with the ornaments, 
or even the perspicuity, of Latin elocution. 
But his mind was stored with a treasure of 
Greek learning ; history and fable, philosophy 
and grammar, were alike at his command ; and 
he read the poems of Homer in the schools of 
Florence. It was from his explanation that 
Boccace composed and transcribed a literal prose 
version of the Iliad and Odyssey, which satis- 
fied the thirst of his friend Petrarch, and which 
perhaps, in the succeeding century, was clan- 
destinely used by Laurentius Valla, the Latin 
interpreter. It was from his narratives tliat the 
same Boccace collected the materials for his 
treatise on the genealogy of the heathen gods, a 
work, in that age, of stupendous erudition, and 
: which he ostentatiously sprinkled with Greek 
characters and passages, to excite the wonder 
I and applause of his more ignorant readers,-'’* 

1 The first steps of learning are slow’ and la- 
borious ; no more than ten votaries of Homer 
could be enumerated in all Italy ; and neither 
Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, could add a 
single name to this studious catalogue. But 
their numbers would have multiplied, their pro- 
gress would have been accelerated, if the in- 
constant Leo, at the end of three years, had 
not relinquished an honourable and beneficial 
station. In his passage, Petrarch entertained Iiim 
at I’.idua a short time ; he enjoyed the scholar, 
but was justly offended with the gloomy and 
unsocial temper of the man. Discontented 
with the world and with himself, Leo depre- 
ciated his present enjoyments, while absent 
persons and objects were dear to his imagin- 
ation. In Italy he was a Thessalian, in Greece 
a native of Calabria; in the company of the 
Latins he disdained tlieir language, religion, 
and manners ; no sooner was he landed at Con- 
stantinople, than he again sighed for the wealth 

d>c«l m I37S, Fabncius (Biblmt. T-iUn. Medii iEvi, tom.i. p. 21S, 
kc.) and Tiralosihi (tom. v. p. 83. 439 -4,'jl.) may l-e ctmsulted. 

T he editions, itnitatums, of his novdo are innumerable. 

Yet he was adianitd M communir-ate that tn/lins, and perha})S scan- 
dalous, work to I'rtrarch, his respectable fineiid, m h hose letters and 
memoirs he con.-jucuousiy ajuiears. 

94 IkK-tnce inciulges an honest Tanity Ostentationis caus.a Grseca 

camima adscnpsi jure utor m.-o ; menm est hoc decu>, mea 

Klnrii, -.1 h< t inter EtruscosGiTEcis uti carm Nonnee^ofUi 

cjui l.«oiit'um Pilatuin, 3cr. (Del,eneil a D, .nim, 1. xv c. . .a 
w'.rk A II. h, though now foryutttn, IilL-. run tiirough thirteen or h;ur- 
tcen ediueo,). 
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of Venice and the clop:ariCO of Florence. His 
Italian fiicnjls. were ckaf to Iiis iinpoitunily j ho 
depended on their cuHO''it\ and iridul;'ence, and 
embarked on a second voxai^e; but on his en- 
trance into the Adriatic, tlie ship was assailed 
by a tempe'-t, and the unfortunate teacher, who 
like Ulysses had fastened himself to the mast, 
was struck dead by a flash of lightning. Tiie 
humane Petrarch dropped a tear on his disaster ; 
but he was most anxious to learn whether some 
copy of Euripides or Sophocles miglit not be 
saved from the hands of the mariners.*'^ 

Foundation of But the faint rudiments of Greek 

a Italy 
uel 

Chrvsoloras. — . , . - 

A D. i3ao— 1415. soon Withered and expired. riie 

succeeding generation was content for a while 
with the improvement of Latin eloquence ; nor 
was it before the end of the fourteenth century, 
that a new and perpetual flame was rekindled in 
Italy. Pre\ious to his own joiirney, the em- 
peror Manuel despatched his envoys and orators 
to implore the compassion of tlio Western 
princes. Of these envoys, the most conspicuous, 
or the most learned, was Manuel Chrysoloras,''7 
of noble birth, and whose Homan ancestors are 
supposed to have migrated with the great Con- 
stantine. After visiting the courts of France 
and England, where he obtained some contiU 
butions and more promises, the en\oy was iii- 
t ited to assume the oflice of a professor ; and 
Florence had again the honour of this second 
invitation. By his knowledge, not only of the 
Greek, but of the Latin tongue, Clirysoloras 
deserved the stipend, and surpassed tiio expect- 
ation, of the republic. His sciiool was fre- 
quented by a crowd of discipUs of every rank 
and age ; and one of these, in a general lii->tory, 
has described his mothes and his success. ‘‘ At 
“ that time,’’ says Leonard Aretin,'^ I was a 
“student of the civil law; but my soul was 
“inflamed with the love of Utters; and I bo- 
“ stowed some ajjpHcation on the sciences of 
logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of Manuel, 

“ I hesitated whether I sliould desert my legal 
“studies, or relinquish this golden opportunity; 

“ and thus, in the ardour of youtli, I com- 
“ muned with my own mind — Wilt tliou be 
“ wanting to thyself and thy fortune? Wilt 
“ thou refuse to be introduced to a familiar 
converse with Homer, Plato, and Hemos- 
“thenes? with those poets, p!nIosoj>hcrs, and 
“ orators, of wliom such wonders are related, ami 
“ who are celebrated by every age as the great 
“ masters of human science ? Of proft‘ssors and 
“ scholars in civil law-, a sufficient supply will 

95 Leontuis, or Leo PiIanK. is mflicienfly mnde known ti^ Hedy 
11-) and the Abh,5 lie Sadc le tie I’etr.ini torn m p iiJO— 
f>." 1. } who has verj haiijnly caught the Ii>ely an«l cfciniatic 

m inner of his ominaU 


fcree, the use of their^Uive tongue. 


( !‘rv--o’ora;, wa., a tiiiiruHt, an orator, and an l'i-.t'.ri.in, 
t .> of t.,nr Mirrc-'-'itc ix'jif-, and the chamvlior rf t’.e i 
1 l'‘rcn..e. where hediwt A D. 1144. at tne aiteot'sevents-t.' 
liu.iiot Medii toni. s. p.P.-O, Sic. Tira'uwaehj, tum 'u 


“ alw.ays be found in ou-r universities; but a 
“ teaclier, and such a teacher, of the Greek lan- 
“ gnoge, if ho once be siiflered to escape, may 
“ ne\er afterwards be retrieved. Convinced by 
“ the’sc lea-oil's, I gave myself to Clnysoloras; 
“ and so ■-trong was my passion, that the lessons 
“ whicli I had imbibed in the day weie thecon- 
“ stant sulqect of iny nightly dreams.”-'^ At the 
same time and place, the Latin classics were ex- 
plained by John of Ravenna, the domestic pupil 
of Petrarch: t]ie Italians, who illustrated their 

age and country, were formed in this double 
school; and Florence became the fiuitful se- 
minary of Greek and Roman erudition.i'>i The 
presence of the emperor recalled Chrj'soloras 
from the college to the court ; but he afterwards 
taught at Pavia and Rome with equal industry 
and applause. The remainder of his life, about 
fifteen years, was divided between Italy and 
Constantinople, between embassies and lessons. 
In tfie noble office of enlightening a foreign 
nation, tlie grammarian was not unmindful of 
a moic sacred duty to his prince and country; 
and Emanuel Clirysoloras died at Constance 
on a ))iiblic mission fioin the emperor to the 
council. 

After his example, the restoration TheUreek* 
of tlie Greek letters in Italy vvas 
prosecuted by a series of emigrants, —lieo. 
w ho w’ere destitute of feiriune, and endowed with 
learning, or at least vvith language. From the 
terror or oppression of the Turkish arms, the na- 
tives of Tliessalonica and Constantinople escaped 
to a land of ficcdom, curiosity, and wealth. The 
synod introduced into Florence the lights of the 
Greek chmch and the oracles of the Platonic 
philosopliy: and the fugitives who adhered to 
the utiiun, had the dt»uble meilt of renouncing 
their country, not only for the Christian, but for 
the Catholic, cause. A patriot, who saciifices his 
paity and ct>mcicncc to the alhnenients of favour, 
maybe possess,*..! however of the private and so- 
cial virtues: lie no longer hears tfie reproachful 
epithets of slave and apostate ; and the consider- 
ation which lie acijuires among his new asso- 
ciates, will restore in his own eyes the dignity of 
his character. Hie prudent conformity of Bes- 
sarion vvas rewarded vvith the Komtin Cardinal 
purple : he fixed his residence in 
Italy, and the Greek cardinal, the titular patri- 
arch of Constantinople, w as respected as the cliief 
and protector of his nation his abilities were 
exercised in the legations of Bologna, Venice, 
Germany, and France; and his election to the 
cliair of St. Peter floated for a moment on the 
uncertain breath of a conclave, His ecclesi- 
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tl.iir own wririnj^s ; arnl tl.iir s<hoh.ests must 
resi'.:n the prize lo the lahiuts tif our \Vcstem 
etinors. 

In fore the nM*val of rl.issic hte- 
runre, the harh.uj.ns m Lun ; t ,*.01 

Will imnur-tii in ijnor.ince; and 
their \ ul^.ir Ton^ruts were m.vrkid with the 
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rudeness nnd poverty of their manners. The 
students of tJie more peifect idioms of litmie 
and Greece ^\•ere introduced to a new u«)rld ot 
light and science; to the ‘'oelety of tile free and 
poli -hed nation^ of aiili.|uity; and to a familiar 
converse with those immortal ir.en who spoke 
the sublime language of eloquence and reason. 
Such an intercourse must tend to refine the 
taste, and to elevate the genius, of the motleriis ; 
and yet, from the first experiment, it might ap- 
pear that the study of the ancients had given 
fetters, rather than wings, to the human mind. 
However laudable, the spirit of imitation is of 
a seiwile cast ; and the first discijiles of the 
Greeks and Romans were a colony of strangeis 
in the midst of their age and conntiy. Tiio 
minute and laborious diligence which exploied 
the antiquities of remote times, miglit have im- 
proved or adorned the present state of society : 
the critic and metaphysician were tlie slaves of 
Aristotle ; the poets, historians, and onitors, were 
proud to repeat the thoughts and wouE of tlic 
Augustan age; the works of nature were ob- 
served with the eyes of Pliny ami Theophrastus ; 
and some Pagan votaries professed a secret de- 
votion to the gods of Homer and I'lato. The 
Italians were oppressed by the strength and 
number of their ancient auxiliaries: tlie cen- 
tury after the deaths of Petrarch and Doc- 
cace was filled with a crowd of Latin imitators, 
w’ho decently repose on our shelves; but in tiiat 
sera of learning, it will not be easy to discern a 
real discovery of science, a work of invention 
or eloquence, in the popular language of the 
country. 118 But as soon as it had been deeply 
saturated with the celestial dew, the soil was 
quickened into vegetation and life ; the modern 
idioms were refined ; the classics of Athens and 
Rome inspired a pure taste and a generous 
emulation ; and in Italy, as afterwards in France 
and England, the pleasing reign of poetry and 
fiction WMS succeeded by the light of speculative 
and expeiimental philosophy. Genius may an- 
ticipate the sea’'On of matuilty; but in the edu- 
cation of a pci)ple, a-j In that of an iiuUvidual, 
memory must be eXerci'cd, before the power-s of 
reason and fancy can be expanded . nor ina\ the 
artist liope to equal or surpass, till lie has learned 
to imitate, the works of Ids predecessors. 
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— - Constanline Palaeologus, last Emperor of 
the East* 

The respec five merit‘5 of Rome 

, y-, ... 1 rompaTi'OT 

end Constantinople are conqiarea or’Kane -.nd 
and celebrated byau eKujuentGreek, t-'orntaiumopie. 
tiie father of the Italian schools. i The view of 
the ancient capital, the seat of his ancestors, 
sui passed the mont sanguine expectations of 
Emanuel Chiysoloras ; and he no longer blamed 
the exclamation of an old sophist, that Rome 
was the habitation, not of men. but of gods; 
Thone gods, and those men, had long since 
vanished: but to the eye of liberal enthusiasm, 
the majesty of ruin restored the image of her 
ancient prosperity. The monuments of the con- 
suls and Ca'sars, of the martyrs and apostles, 
engaged on all siiles the curio-Nity of the philo- 
sopher and the Christian ; and he confessed, that 
in every age the aims and the religion of Rome 
were destined to reign over the earth. While 
Clnysoloras admired the venerable beauties of 
the mother, lie was not forgetful of his native 
country, her fairest daughter, her Imperial co- 
lony ; and the Byzantine patriot expatiates with 
zeal anti truth on tlie eternal advantages of na- 
tuie, and the more transitory glories of art and 
dominion, width adorned, or had adorned, the 
city of Constantine. Yet the perfection of the 
copy still redounds (as he modestly observes) to 
the honour of the original, and parents are de- 
lighted to be renewed, and oven excelled, by the 
superior merit of tlieir children. ‘‘ Constaiiti- 
“ nople,’* says the orator, ‘‘ is situate on a com- 
manding point, between Euro]>e and Asia, 
“ between the Arcldpelago and the Enxine. By 
“ her interposition, tlie two seas, and the two 
“ continents, are united for the common benefit 
of nations; and the gates of commerce may 
“ be sliut or opened at her command. The har- 
hour, encompassed on all sides by the sea and 
“ tlie continent, is tliemost secure and capacious 
“ in the woild. The walls and gates of Con- 
** stantinople may be compared with those of 
‘‘ Babylon : the towers are many ; each tower is 
** a solid and lofty structure ; and the second 
“ wall, the outer fortification, would be sufficient 
for the defence and dignity of an ordinary 
“ capital. A bioatl ami rapid stream may he 
introduced into the ditches; and the artificial 
“ idand may be encompassed, like Athens,’^ by 
laud or water.” Two strong and natural 
causes are alleged for the iierfection of the model 
of new Romo. The royal founder reigned over 
the most illustrious nations of the globe ; and 
in the accomplishment of his designs, the power 
of the Run;ans was combined with the art and 
science of the Greeks. Other cities have been 
rcaied to maturity by accident and time; their 

the Orlam’o Ir.aniorato of Bojardo (Tiraboschi, tom. tL part. ii. 
P i7i-irr.). 

i 1 1'.' • 1*7 .tie of Itfamirl Oirr^olor^ to the emperor .fohn PalEro- 
lo ois »ill n.n othud the eje or car ut a clASMi.al itudtiit (rd colcem 
de .Vnt((iu (.atiliU, ( . P p. Itt7--12') J. The suwrscnption 
sm;e-.ts a chronol.ijicil rern.trk, that .fohn IT. was a-so* 

tilted m the tii.piie before the vta; lUt, the date of Clirjsoloras’s 
t'l.ith- A ^11 larlierd.de. at leist 1 tuS, is deduced from the a^e of 
his ynuncebt Ik.n.t'trius and T ho'ii.is, who were both Porphyro- 
(I>uran;;e, F.’in, Bj /.mt. p. 2 ! 1 217 1 
y Homebody r !j!*>r»ed that the city of Athens might be circumna- 
TJeated {r»< ft-rev Tr,v ■jri/Jiu/ -mv Adrutarv Svi rapayrXttv 

B-fpi-rXtw'. But what ni ly be true m i rhetorical sense ot Constan- 
tinojile, cannot t>e aiiplit-l to the slnl.^a^>n oC Athens, fi«’e miles 
from the tea, and not intersected or surrounded by any navigable 
streams. 
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beauties are mingled vs ith disorder and deform- 
ity ; and the inhabitants, unwilling to remove 
from their natal spot, arc incapable of correcting 
the errors of tlieir ancestors, and the original 
vices of situation or cUuiate. But the free idea 
of Constantinople was formed and executed by 
a single mind ; and the primitive model was im- 
proved by the obedient zeal of the subjects and 
successors of tlie first monarch. The adjacent 
isles were stored with an inexhaustible supply 
of marble ; l)ut the various materials were trans- 
ported from the most remote shores of Europe 
and Asia ; and the public and private buildings, 
the palaces, churches, aqueducts, cisterns, por- 
ticoes, columns, baths, and luppodromes, were 
adapted to the greatness of the capital of the 
East. The superfluity of wealth was spread 
along the shores of Europe and Asia; and the 
Byzantine territory, as far as the Euxine, tlic 
Hellespont, and the long wall, might be consi- 
dered as a populous suburb and a perpetual 
garden. In this flattering picture, the pa^t and 
the present, the times of prosperity ami decay, 
are artfully confounded; but a sigh and a con- 
fession escape from the orator, that his wretched 
country was the shadow and sepulchre of its 
former self. Tlie works of ancient sculpture had 
been defaced by Christian zeal or barbaric vio- 
lence ; the fairest structures were demolished ; 
and the marbles of Paros or Numidia were 
burnt for lime, or applied to the meanest uses. 
Of many a statue, the place was marked by an 
empty pedestal j of many a column, the size was 
determined by a broken capital ; the tombs of 
the emperors were scattered on the ground; the 
stroke of time was accelerated by storms and 
carth(piakes ; and the vacant space was adorned, 
by vulgar trailition, with fabulous monuments 
of gold and silver. From thc»e wonders, winch 
lived only in memory or belief, he distinguishes, 
however, the porphyry pillar, die column and 
colossus of Justinian, and the church, more 
especially the dome, of St. Sophia; tlic best 
conclusion, since it could not be described 
according to its merits, and after it no other 
object could deserve to be mentioned. But he 
forgets, that a century before, the trembling 
fabrics of the colossus and the church had been 
saved and supported by the timely care of An- 
droiiicus the Elder. Thirty years after the em- 
peror had fortified St. Sophia with two new 
buttresses or pyramids, the eastern hemisphere 
suddenly gave way ; and the images, tlie altars, 
and the sanctuary, were crushed by the falling 
ruin. The misclilef indeed was speedily re- 
paired ; the rubbish was cleared by the incesstint 
labour of every rank and age ; and the poor 
remains of riches and industry were consecrated 
by the Greeks to the most stately and venerable 
temple of the Eost.-^ 

The last hope of the falling city and empire 

3 Nicephonis Gregoras has de^rribetl the Colossus of .Tustmian 
n. vn I'i.) . but his measures are false and inconsistent. Ihceditor 
lioivin consulted his ^end (4ir irduti ; and the sculptor gave him the 
-e That of Justiman was still 


was placed in the harmony of 

the mother and daughter, in the schism after 

, , T-» J *he council of 

maternal tenderness ot Kome, and Florence, 
the filial obedience of Constant!- 
iiojfle. In the synod of Florence, the Greeks 
and Latins had embraced, and subscribed, and 
promised ; but these signs of friendship w’ere 
perfidious or fruitless ; ^ and the baseless fabric 
of the union vanished like a dream.® The em- 
peror and his prelates returned home in the 
Venetian galleys ; but as they touched at the 
Morea and the isles of Corfu and Leslies, the 
subjects of the Latins complained that the pre- 
tended union would be an instrument of oppres- 
sion. No sooner did they land on the Byzantine 
shore, than they were saluted, or rather assailed, 
with a general munnur of zeal and discontent. 
During their absence, above two years, the 
capital had been deprived of its civil and eccle- 
siastical rulers: fanaticism fermented in anarchy; 
the most furious monks reigned over the con- 
science of women and bigots ; and the hatred of 
the Latin name was the first piinciple of nature 
and religion. Before his departure for Italy, 
the emperor had flattered the city with the assur- 
ance of a prompt relief and a powerful succour ; 
and the clergy, confident in their ortliodoxy and 
science, had promibcd themselves and their 
flocks air easy victory over the blind shepherds 
of the We.st. The double disappointment ex- 
asperated the Greeks; the conscience of the 
subscribing prelates was awakened ; the hour 
of temptation was past ; and they had more to 
dread from the public resentment, than they 
could hope from the favour of the emperor or 
the pope. Instead of justifying their conduct, 
they deplored their weakness, professed their 
contrition, and cast themselves on the mercy of 
God and of their brethren. To the reproachful 
que-stiivn, What had been the event or the use 
of tlicir Italian synod? they answered with 
sighs and tears, “ Alas ! we have made a new 
‘‘ faith ; we have exchanged piety for impiety; 
“ wo have betrayed the immaculate sacrifice; 

and v\e are become (The Azy- 

initos were those who celebrated the communion 
with unleavened bread ; and I must retract or 
qualify the praise which I have bestowed on the 
growing philosophy of the times.) “Alas! we 
“ have been seduced by distress, by fraud, and 
“ by the hopes and fears of a transitory life. 
“ The hand that has signed the union should be 
“ cut oif ; and the tongue that has pronounced 
“ the Latin creed deserves to be torn from the 
“ root.” The best proof of their repentance was 
an increase of zeal for the most trivial rites and 
the most incomprehensible doctrines; and an 
absolute separation from all, without excepting 
tlieir prince, who preserved some regard for 
honour and consistency. After the decease of 
the patriarch Joseph, the archbishops of Hera- 
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clea and Trobizond had courage to refuse the 
vacant office; and cardinal Bessarion preferred 
tile warm and comfortable shelter of the Vatican. 
Tlie choice of the emperor and his clergy was 
confined to Metrophanes of Cyzicus : he was 
consecrated in St. Sophia, but the temple was 
vacant. The cross-bearers abdicated their service; 
tile infection spread from the city to the villages ; 
and Metrophanes discharged, without eifect, 
some ecclesiastical thunders against a nation 
of schismatics. The eyes of the Greeks were 
directed to Mark of Ephesus, the champion of 
his country ; and the sufferings of tlie Iioly con- 
fessor were repaid with a tribute of admiration 
and applause. His example and writings pro- 
pagated the flame of religious discord ; age and 
infirmity •=;oon removed iiim from the world; 
but the Go''pel of Mark was not a law of for- 
giveness ; and he requested with his dying 
breath, tJiat none of tiic adherents of Rome 
might attend his obsequies or pray for jus 
soul. 

7.1 ftvi schism was not confined to 

the narrow limits of the Byzantine 
Hussions. empire. Secure under the Mama- 
luke sceptre, the three patriarciis of Alexandria, 
Antioch, arid Jerusalem, a‘=:scmbled a numerous 
synod; disowned their i epre^entatives at Fer- 
rara and Florence; condemned tlie creed and 
council of the Latins ; and threatened the em- 
])eror of Constantinople with the censures of tlio 
Eastern church. Of the sectaries of tlie Greek 
communion, the Russians were the most power- 
ful, ignorant, and superstitious. Their primate, 
the cardinal Isidore, liastcned from Florence to 
Moscow,? to reduce the independent nation 
under the Roman yoke. But the Russian bishops 
had been educated at Mount Athos ; and tlie 
prince and people embraced the theology of their 
jiriests. They were scandalised by tlie title, the 
pomp, the Latin cross of the legate, tlie friend 
of those impious men who shaved their beards, 
and performed the divine office with gloves on 
thvir hands ami rings on their fingers : Isidore 
was condemned by a svnod ; bis person was im- 
prisoned in a monastery ; and it was with ex- 
treme difficulty, tiiat the cardinal could escape 
from the hands of a fierce and fanatic jjeople.'^ 
Tlie Iln '''^iaiis retused a jiasiage to tlie mission- 
aries of Rome who aspired to convert tlie Pagans 
beyond the Tanais ; ■' and their refusal was justi- 
fied by the maxim, that the guilt of idolatry is 
less damnable than tliat of schisin. Tlie errors 
of the Bohemians were excused by their abhor- 
rence lor the pope ; and a deputation of the 
Greek clergy solicited the friendship of those 
sanguinary enthusiasts. While Eugenius ! 
triiiiupheil in the union and orthodoxy of the ' 
Greeks, his party was contraeled to tiie w.ills, or j 
rather to the palace, of Constantinople. The i 


zeal of Palaeologiis had been excited by interest ; 
it was soon cooled by opposition : an attempt to 
violate the national belief might endanger his 
life and crown ; nor could the pious rebels be 
destitute of foreign and domestic aid. Tire 
sword of his brother Demetrius, who in Italy 
had maintained a prudent and popular silence, 
was half unsheathed in the cause of religion ; 
and Amurath, the Turkish sultan, was displeased 
and alarmed by the seeming friendship of the 
Greeks and Latins. 

“ Sultan Murad, or Amurath, 

“ lived forty-nine, andreigned thirty ch^ncter of 
years, six months, and eight days. a.d. ii-ii-i45i, 
“ He was a just and valiant prince, 
of a great soul, patient of labours, learned, mer- 
“ ciful, religious, charitable ; a lover and encou- 
‘‘ rager of the studious, and of all who excelled in 
“ any art or science ; a good emperor, and a great 
“ general. No man obtained more or greater 
“ victories than aVmurath ; Belgrade alone with- 
stood his attacks. Under his reign, the sol- 
“ dier w^as ever victorious, the citizen rich and 
“ secure. If he subdued any country, his first 
care was to build moschs and caravanseras, 
‘‘ hospit.iK, and colleges. Every year he gave 
“ a tliousand jiieces of gold to the sons of the 
“ propliet ; and sent two thousand five hundred 
“ to the religious persons of Mecca, Medina, 
and Jerusalem.” This portrait is tran- 
scribed from the historian of the Othman empire : 
but the applause of a servile and superstitious 
people has been lavished on the worst of tyrants; 
and the virtues of a sultan are often the vices 
most useful to liimself. or most agreeable to his 
subjects. A nation ignorant of the equal be- 
nefits of liberty and law, must be aw’ed by tiie 
flashes of arbitrary power: the cruelty of a 
despot will assume the character of justice ; his 
profusion, of liberality ; his obstinacy, of firm- 
ness. If tlie most reasonable excuse be njccted, 
few acts of obedience will be found impossible, 
and guilt must tremble, w here innocence cannot 
always be secure. The tranquillity of the peo- 
ple, and the discipline of the troops, were best 
maintained by perpetual action in the field; war 
was the trade of the Janizaries ; and those who 
survived the peril, and divided the spoil, ap- 
plauded the generous ambition of their sove- 
reign. To propagate the true religion, was the 
duty of a faithful Musulman : the unbelievers 
w't-re Ins enemies, and those of the prophet ; and, 
in the hands of the Turks, the cimeter was the 
only instrument of conversion. Lender these 
circumstances, however, the justice and moder- 
ation of Amurath are attested by his conduct, 
and acknow!edge<l by the Christians themselves; 
wlio consider a pros[)eroiis reign and a peaceful 
death as the rcwanl of lii'j singular merits. In the 
vigour of his age and military power, he seldom 
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engaged in war till lie was justified by a previous 
and adequate })ro\ocatiun ; the victorious sultan 
was disarmed by submi'^sion ; and in tlie ol>- 
servance of treaties, his word was Inviolate and 
sacied. The Hungarians were commonly the 
aggressors ; he was provoked by the revolt of 
Scanderl)eg ; and the perfidious Caramanian 
was twice vanquished, and twice pardoned, by 
the Ottoman monarch. Before he invaded the 
INIorca, Thebes had been surprised by the des- | 
})ot : in the conquest of Thessalonica, the grand- 
son of Bajazet might dispute the recent purcliase 
of the Venetians ; and after the first siege of 
Constantinople, the sultan was never tempted, 
by the distress, the absence, or tlie injuries of 
Paheologus, to extinguish the dying light of the 
Byzantine empire. 

Hi- d.niM.- ab- Put the most striking feature in 
fl'u life and cliaracfer of Anuuath, is 
— 1 n t. tiiL- (loulde aluheation of tlje Tiukivli 
throne; and, v.cie nut h\^ ino;iv'.-» tl'bc by , 
un alloy of snpe-rNtition, tj mu^'t i i n- . the i o\ al [ 
philoMipIicrd ’ w ho at the a_.o of forty cuul 1 di-.- j 
<-cin the vanity of human gicattics^. licsigning | 
the sceptre to his son, he retire 1 to th.e pleu'.ant 
residence of 3Iagnesia; ’out he retired to tlie 
society of saints and hermits. It was not till 
tlie fourth century of tlie Hegira, tliat tlie leii- 
gion of Mahomet had been coirupted by an 
institution so adverse to his genius; but in tlie 
age of the crusaders, the various orders of der- 
vishes were multiplied liy the example of the 
Christian, and even the Latin, monks. i-t The 
lord of nations submitted to fa*«t, and pray, and 
turn round in endless rotation with the fanatics, 
wlio mistook tlie giddines*' of the liead for the 
illumination of the spirit.'^ But he was soon 
awakened from tliis dream of cuthuMasm, by 
the Hungarian invasion ; and his obedieiit son 
was the foremost to urge the public danger and 
the vvishes of the people. Under the banner of 
their veteran leader, the Janizaries fou.lit and 
conquered; but ho withdiew from the field of 
Varna, again to pray, to fast, aiul to turn round 
with his IMagnesian biethr^n. These jfious oc. 
cupations were again interrupted by the danger 
of the state. A victorious army disdained the 
inexperience of their youthful ruler; the city 
of Adrianople was abandoned to rapine and 
slaughter ; and the unanimous divan implored 
liis presence to appease the tumult, and prevent 
the rebellion, of the Janizaries. At the well- 
known voice of their master, they trembletl and 
obeyed ; and the reluctant sultan was compelled 
to support hissplendiil servitude, till, at the end 
of four years, he was relieved hy the angel of 
death. Ago or disease, ini'-.fortune or caprice, 

l'> s,^. ri.ab 0 Til. p I’ls), C- "*> ar«1 Vfs- 
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have tempted several princes to descend from the 
throne ; and tliey have had leisure to repent of 
their irretrievable step. But Amurath alone, in 
the full liberty of choice, after the trial of em- 
pire and solitude, has repeated lus preference of 
a private life. 

After the departure of his Greek 
brethren, Eugenius had not been a it-ai^ue 
unmindful of their temporal inter- Turks. 
est ; and his tender regard for the 
Byzantine empire vva-> animated by a just ap- 
prehension of the Turks, who approached, and 
might soon invade, the bordeis of Italy'. But 
the spirit of the crusades had expired ; and tJie 
cohiness of the Franks was not less unreason- 
able than their lieadlong passion. In the elev enth 
centuiy, a fanatic monk could precipitate Eu- 
rope on Asia for the recovery of the holy sejml- 
chiv ; but in the fifteenth, the most pressing 
motives of i\iiTi«*n and p»'licy were insudicient 
t«» unite t!;c Latiu'- in the defence of Christen- 
dom. Gei'.'tany wa- ;m ir.cxlaiustible store- 
ljou''e of men and arms ; i' hut tiuit complex and 
languid body cil the impulse of a vigorous 

hand; aiul Fiedciic theXhiid was alike impo- 
tent in his personal cliaracter and his Imperial 
dignity'. A long war hail impaired tlio strengtii, 
witiK'ut satiating the animosity, of France and 
England: >7 but Pliilip, duke of Burgundy, 
was a vain and magnificent prince ; and he en- 
joyed, without danger or expense, the adventur- 
ous piety of ids subject''. v\li5 sailed, in a gallant 
fleet, fiom the coast of Flanders to the Helles- 
j)ont. The maritime republics of Venice and 
Genua were less remote from the scene of action : 
and theii lio-tile fleets were associated under tlie 
standard of St. Peter. The kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and i\'>land, which covered as it were tlie 
interit>r p..le <if the I atm church, were tlie most 
nearly concerned tv' oppose the progress of the 
Turk^. Anns were the pvitrimony of the Sty- 
tliians and Sarmatlans. and these nations might 
appear equal to the contest, could they poitit, 
against the common foe, those swords that were 
so wantonly drawn in bloody and domestic quar- 
rels. But the same spirit was adverse to concord 
and obedience : a poor country and a limited 
monarch are incapable of maintaining a stand- 
ing force ; and the loose bodies of Polish and 
Hungarian horse were not armed with the senti- 
ments and weapons which, on some occasions, 
have given irresistible weight to the ITeiich 
chivalry. Vet, on this side, the designs of the 
I Roman jiontilF, and the ehxjuence of cardinal 
Julian. Ill’s legate, were promoted by tlie circum- 
stances of the times ; by the union of the two 
crowns on the head of Ladislaus, y a young and 
frtm i.j’Vlsl. At tli«' of Vuvs, the Rhine, in 117^, tbe 
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ambitious soldier ; by the valour of an hero, 
■whose name, the name tjf John Huniades, was 
already popular among the Christians, and for- 
midable to the Turks. An endless treasure of 
pardons and indulgences as scattered by the 
legate; many private warriors of France and 
Germany enlisted under the holy banner ; and 
the crusade derived some strengtii, or at least 
some reputation, from the new allies both of 
Europe and Asia. A fugitive despot of Servia 
exaggerated the distress and ardour of the 
Christians beyond the Danube, who would una- 
nimously rise to vindicate their religion and 
liberty. The Greek emperor, with a spirit 
unknown to his fathers, engaged to guard the 
Bosphorus, and to sally from Constantinople at 
the liead of his national and mercenary troops. 
The sultan of Caramania'^i announced the re- 
treat of Amurath, and a powerful division in 
tlie heart of Anatolia ; and if the fleets of the 
"West could occupy at the same moment the 
Straits of the Hellespont, the Ottoman mon- 
archy would be dissevered and destroyed. 
Heaven and earth must rejoice in the perdition 
of the miscreants ; and the legate, with prudent 
ambiguity, instilled the opinion of the invisible, 
perhaps the visible, aid of the Son of God, and 
his divine mother. 

km, Of the Polish and Hungarian 
diets, a religious war was the una- 
marthe^ agaiost nimous Cry ; and Ladislaus, after 
passing the Danube, led an army of 
his confederate sulyects as far as Sophia, the 
capital of the Bulgarian kingdom. In this ex- 
pedition they obtained two signal victories, which 
were justly ascribed to the valour and conduct of 
Huniades. In the first, w ith a vanguard of ten 
thousand men, he surprised the Turkish camp ; in 
the second, he vanquished and made prisoner the 
most renowned of their generals, who possessed 
the double advantage of ground and numbers. 
The approach of winter, and the natural and 
art;fici.il obstacles of Blount Ha’mus, arrested 
the progress of the Ijero, w ho measured a narrow 
interval of six day>’ maich from the foot of tlie 
mountains to the hostile towers of Adriaiiople, 
and the tricndly capital of tiiC OiVtk empire. 
The retreat was undi'-tuiljeil ; and tlio entrance 
into Buda was at once a military and rei5gn>us 
triumph. An ccclesinitical ijrace-k-^it^n was fol- 
lowed by the king and his warrior^ on foot . he 
nicely balanced the merits and rewards of the 
two nations : and tlie priile of coinjiiest was 
blended with the huinhie’ temper of Christianity. 
Thirteen bashaws, nhie standards, and four 
thousand captives, were unquc'-tionable tropliies ; 
ai'id as all were willing to believe, ami none were 
present to contradict, tiic crusailer.s multiplied, 
witli unblushing confidence, the mjriads of 
Turks whom they had left on the field of battle. 


The most solid proof, and the most xhe Turkish 
salutary consequence, of victory, w'as peace, 

a deputation from the divan to solicit peaces 
to restore Servia, to ransom the prisoners, and 
to evacuate the Hungarian frontier. By this 
treaty, tiie rational objects of the war were ob- 
twiined ; the king, the despot, and Huniades him- 
self, in the diet of Segedin, were satisfied with 
public and private emolument ; a truce of ten 
years was concluded ; and the followers of Jesus 
and Mahomet, who swore on the Gospel and 
the Koran, attested the word of God as the 
guardian of truth and the avenger of perfidy. 
In the place of the Gospel, the Turkish minis- 
ters had proposed to substitute the Eucha- 
rist, the real presence of the Catholic deity; 
but the Christians refused to profane their holy 
mysteries ; and a superstitious conscience is 
less forcibly bound by the spiritual energy, 
than by the outward and visible symbols, of an 
oath.'^ 

During the whole transaction, the of 

cardinal legate had observed a sul- 
len silence, unwilling to approve, 
and unable to oppose, the consent of the king 
and people. But the diet was not dissolved 
before Julian was fortified by the welcome in- 
telligence, that Anatolia was invaded by the 
Caramanian, and Thrace by the Greek emperor ; 
tlxat the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Burgundy, 
were masters of tlie Hellespont ; and that the 
allies, informed of the victory, and ignorant of 
the treaty, of Ladislaus, impatiently waited for 
the return of his victorious army, “ And is it 
thus,” exclaimed the cardinal, « that you will 
“ desert their expectations and your own for- 
“ tune? It is to them, to your God, and your 
‘‘ fellow-Christians, that you have pledged your 
“ faith ; and that prior obligation annihilates a 
” rash and sacrilegious oath to the enemies of 
“ Christ. His vicar on earth is the Roman 
“pontiff; without whose sanction you can 
“ neither promise nor perform. In his name I 
“ absolve your perjury and sanctify your arms ; 

“ follow my footsteps in the paths of glory and 
“ salvation ; and if still ye have scruples, de- 
“ vvjIvc on my head the punLhinent and the 
sill.” This mischievous casuistry was seconded 
by his re<pect,ible character, and the levity of 
popular as'Jtinblles : war was resolved on tlie same 
^pot where peace had so lately been sworn; and, 
in the execution of the treaty, the Turks were 
assaulted by the Christians ; to whom, with some 
reason, they miglit apply the epithet of Infidels. 

J he falsehood of Ladislaus to his word and oath 
was palliated by the religion of the times : tlie 
most perfect, or at least the most popular, excuse 
would have been the success of his arms and 
tlic deliverance of the Eastern church. But tlie 
same treaty which should have bound his con- , 
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science, liad diminished his strength. On the 
proclamation of the peace, tlie French and Ger- 
man volunteers departed >\ith iiidlgnant mur- 
mur's; the Foies %\cre exhaubted l>y distant 
warfare, and perhaps disgusted witii foreign 
command; and tlieir palatines aece^jited the fiist 
licence, and hastily retired to their provinces ' 
and castles. Even Hungary was divided by i 
faction, or restrained by a laudable se'ruple ; j 
and the relics of the crusade that marched in the i 
second expedition were reduced to an inadequate 
force of twenty thousand men. A AVal.iciiian 1 
ciiief, who joined the royal standard vvitli his j 
vassals, presumed to remark that their numbers | 
did not exceed the hunting retinue that some- i 
times attended the sultan; and the gift of two i 
horses of matchless speed might admonish La- j 
dislaus of his secret foresight of the event. ! 
Put the despot of Servia, after the restoration | 
of hib country and children, was temptetl by the '• 
promise of new realms; and the inevpeiiencc of 1 
the king, the enthusiasm of t!ie legate, and flic j 
martial presumption of Huniades himself, were ! 
persuaded that every obstacle must }ield to the 
invincible virtue of the sword and the cross. 
After the passage of the Danube, two roads 
might load to Constantinople and tie Helles- 
pont ; the one direct, abrupt, and diflicult, 
tlirough the mountains of Htemus; the other 
more tedious and secure, over a level country, 
and along the shores of the Euxine; in vvliich 
their flanks, according to the Scythian discipline, 
might aivvays be covered by a ir.oveable fortifl- 
cation of wagons. The latter v\ as judiciously 
preferred; the Catholics marclied tlirough the 
plains of Bulgaria, burning, with wanton cru- 
elty, the churclies and villages of the Christian 
natives; and their last station was at \Varna, 
near the &ca-shore; on which the defeat and I 
death of Ladislaus have bestowed a memorable I 

name. -5 | 

Battle of It was on this fatal spot, that, in- I 
stead of flnding a confederate fleet I 
to second their operations, they were | 
alarmed by the approach of Amurath iiinistlf, 
who had issued from his Magnesian solitude, 
and transported the forces of Asia to tlie de- 
fence of Europe. Accordingto some writers, 
the Greek emperor had been awed, or seduced, 
to grant the passage of the Bosphorus, and an 
indelible stain of corruption is fixed on the 
Genoese, or the pope's nephew, the Catliolic j 
admiral, whose mcrccnarv- connivance betrayed 
the guard of the Helle'-pont. From Adriano- 
ple, the sultan advanced by hasty marches at 
the head of sixty thousand men; and when 
the cardinal, and Huniades, had taken a nearer 
survey of the numbers and order of the Turks, 
these ardent warriors proposed the tardy an<l 
impracticable measure of a retreat. The king 
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alone was resolved to conquer or die ; and Ida 
resolution had almost bevn crowned with a glo- 
rit)U3 and salutai-y victory. The princes were 
i opposite to each other in the centre; and the 
I Bcglt.ibvgs, or generals of Anatolia and Ro- 
mania, commanded on the right and left, against 
the adverse divisions of the despot and Hu- 
iiiades. The Turkish wings were broken on 
the fiist onset: but the advantage was fatal; 
and the rasli victors, in the lieat of the pursuit, 
were carried away far from the annoyance of 
the enemy, or the support of their friends. 
"When Amurath beheld the flight of his squa- 
drons, he despaired of his fortune and that of 
the empire ; a veteran Janizary seized Ins horse’s 
bri<Ile ; and lie had the magnanimity to pardon 
and reward the soldier who dared to perceive the 
terror, and arrest the flight, of liis sovereign. 
A copy of the treaty, the monument of Chris- 
tian pel tidy, had been displayed in the front of 
battle; and it is said, that the sultan in his 
distress, lifting his eyes and his hands to heaven, 
implored the protection of the God of truth ; 
and called on the prophet Jesus himself to 
avenge the impious mockery of his name and 
religion.-'j ^^’ith inferior numbers and disor- 
dered ranks, the king of Hungary rushed for- 
wards in tlie confidence of victory, till his career 
was stopped by the impenetrable phalanx of 
tlie Janizaries. If we may credit the Ottoman 
annals, his horse was pierced by the javelin of 
Amurath ; 'iT he fell among the peath^r 
spears of the infiintry ; and a Turk- 
ish soldier proclaimed w ith a loud voice, Hun- 
“ garians, behold the head of your king ! ” The 
death of Ladislaus was the signal of their defeat. 
On his return from an intcmpciate pursuit, 
Huniades deplored his error and the public loss: 
he stiove to rescue the royal body, till he was 
overwhelmed by the tumultuous crowd of the 
victors and vanquished; and the last efforts of 
Ids courage and conduct were exerted to save 
the remnant of his Walachian cavalry. Ten 
tlioiisand Christians were slain in the disastrous 
battle of Wai na: the loss of the Turks, more con- 
siderable in numbers, bore a smaller proportion 
to their total strength; yet the philosophic sul- 
tan w'as not ashamed to confess, that liis ruin 
must be the consequence of a second and similar 
victory. At his command a column was erected 
on the spot where Ladislaus had fallen ; but the 
modest inscription, instead of accusing the rash- 
ness, recorded the valour, and bewailed the mis- 
fortune, of the Hungarian youth. 

Bcl'ore I lose siylit of the field of xh,csrda>al 
W ama, I am tempted to pause on -'uIiah. 
the ciianicter and story of two principal actors, 
the cardinal Julian and John Huniades. Ju- 
lian'^ Csesarini was born of a r.oble family of 
Rome ; his studies had embraced both the Latin 
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and Greek learning, both the sciences of divinity 
and law; and his versatile genius was equally 
adapted to the schools, tiie camp, and the court. 
No sooner had he been invested with the Ro- 
man purple, than he was sent into Germany to 
arm the empire against the rebels and heretics 
of Bohemia. The spirit of persecution is un- 
worthy of a Christian ; the military profession 
ill becomes a priest ; but the former is excused 
by the times ; and the latter was ennobled by 
the courage of Julian, who stood dauntless and 
alone in the disgraceful flight of the German 
host. As the pope’s legate, he opened the 
council of Ba.'-il; but the president soon ap- 
j)eared the most strenuous champion of eccle- 
siastical freedom ; and an op}iositIon of seven 
years was conducted by Ins abihty and zeal. 
After promoting the strongo'«t measures against 
the autlunity and person of Eiigeiiius, bome 
''ccret inoti\e of interest or conscience engaged 
him to desert on a sudden the popular \)arty. 
Tile cardinal withdrew’ himself from Basil to 
Ferrara; and, in the debatts of tlie Creeks and 
laitins, the two nations admired the dexterity of 
his arguments and the depth of his theological 
erudition.'^'* In his Hungarian embassy, we 
have already seen the mischievous cflects of his 
sophi^tiy and eloquence, of whicli Julian him- 
self was the flrst \ictim. Tiie cardinal, who 
peifonned the duties of a piiest anti a soldier, 
was lost in the defeat of \\'arna. The circum- 
stances of his death are variously related ; but 
it is believed, that a weighty incumbrance of 
gold impeded his flight, and tempted the ciuel 
avarice of some Christian fugitives. 

Jrhn romniis From an fiumble, or at least a 
Uuitidcit**. doubtful, origin, the merit of John 
Huniades promoted him to the command of tlie 
Hungarian armies. His father was a Wala- 
chian, his mother a Greek ; her unknown race 
might possibly ascend to the emperors of Con- 
stantinople ; and the claims of the Walachians, 
with the surname of Cor^inu!^, from the place 
ot his nativity, might suggest a thin pretence 
ior mingling liis bioud witli the patricians of 
ancient Uome. In Ills youth he served in the 
wars of Italy, and was rttaincd, with twelve 
horsemen, hy the bi-'iuip of Zcigrab . tiie valour 
of the ivhite knight was soon conspicuous; he 
increased his fortunes by a noble and wealthy 
marriage; and in the dt.fer.ee of the Hungarian 
borders, he won in tlie same year three battles 
against the Turks. By his influence, Ladis- 
laus of Poland obtained the crown of Hungary; 
niul the important service was rewarded by the 
t.tle and otrice of aivod of Trans\lvani.a. 
i he llrstol .Tuliaii’s crusades added two Turkish 
iauitls on his brow; and in the public dis- 
tress the tatal errors of Mama were forgotten, 
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During the absence and minority of Ladislaus 
of Austria, the titular king, Huniades was 
elected supreme captain and governor of Hun- 
gary ; and if envy at flrst vvas silenced by terror, 
a reign of twelve vears supposes the arts of policy 
as well as of war. Yet the idea of a con- 
summate general is not delineated in his cam- 
paigns ; the vvliite knight fought with the hand 
rather than the head, as the cliief of desultory 
barbarians, wlio attack vvithout fear and fly 
without shame; and ln>; military life is com- 
posed of a romantic altei native of victories and 
escapes. By the Turks, who employed his 
name to frighten their perverse children, he vvas 
corruptly denominated Janciis Lain, or the 
Wicked • their hatred is the proof of their es- 
teem; the kingdom which he guarded was in- 
accessible to their arms ; and they felt him most 
daring and formidable, when they fondly be- 
lieved the captain and hi'- country irrecoverably 
lost. Instead of conflning himself to a de- 
fensive war, four years after the defeat of M’arna 
he again penetrated into the heart of Bulgaria, 
and in the plain of Co'-'^ova sustained, till the 
third day, the shock of tlie Ottoman army, four 
times iiioie numerous than his own. As he 
fled alone through the wood', of Walachia, the 
hero was surprised by two robbers; but while 
tliey di'.putetl a gold ciinin that hung at his neck, 
be recovered lus sword, slew the one, terriHed 
the otlier, anil, after new perils of captivity or 
death, consoled by his presence an afflicted 
kingdom. But tlie last and most glorious 
action of his life was the defence of Belgrade 
against the powers of IVlahornet the Second in 
person. After a siege of forty days, hi-, defence 
the Turks, who had already entered 
llie tow n, were compelletl to rttreat; 
and the joyful nations celebrated &evt.4. 
Huniades and Belgrade as the bulwarks of 
Christendom. 33 About a mouth after this great 
deliverance, the champion expired ; and his 
most splendid epitaph is the regret of the Ot- 
toman prince, who sighed that he could no 
longer hope for revenge against the single an- 
tagonist who had triumphed over his arms. On 
the first vacancy of the throne, IMatthias Cor- 
vinus, a youth of eighteen years of age, was 
elected and crowned by the grateful Hun- 
garians. His reign was prosperous and long ; 
^latthias aspired to the glory of a conqueror 
and a saint ; but his purest merit is the en- 
couragement of learning; and the Latin orators 
and historians, who Were invited from Italy by 
the son, have shed the lustre of their eloquence 
on the father’s character. 3^ 

In the lists of heroes. John Hu- Birth and 
niades and Scanderheg are com- tf'seander- 
monly associated . and they are of~irbaS 
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-A n tint both cntitleil to our notice, since 
-in3,&c. occuputloii of the Ottoman 

arms delayed the nun of the Greek empire. 
John Castriot, the fatlier of Scanderbe^,’'' nas 
tile lieretlitary prince of a small district of Epirus 
or Albania, between the mountains and tlie 
Adiiatic Sea. L'nable to contend with the bul- 
bin'', power, Castiiot submitted to the liard con- 
ditions of peace and trilnite : he delivered his 
four sons as the pledj^es of his fidelity ; and the 
C’hiistian youths, after recei\in£r the maik of 
clicumcision, were instructed in the iVI.ihomctan 
religion, and trained in the arms and aits of 
Turkish policy. '7 The three elder brotliers were 
confounded in the crowd of sla\os; and the 
poison to which tlieir deaths are asciihed, cannot 
he verified or disproved !)y any po''itive evi- 
dence. Yet the suspicion is in a ijreat measure 
removed by the kind and paternal treatment of 
George Castriot, the foiiith brotlier, who, fiom 
his tender youth, displayed the strength and 
spirit of a soldier. The successive oveithiow of 
a Tartar and two Persians, who canieil a jiroud 
defiance to the Turkish court, rccommendeil him 
to the favour of Amurath, and his Turkish ap- 
pelhation of Scanderbeg 

lord Alexander, is an indelible momoilal of his 
glory and servitude. His father’s principality 
was reduced into a province; but the loss was 
compensated by the rank and title of Sanjiak, a 
command of five thousand horse, and the })ro- 
spect of the first dignities of the empire. He 
served with honour in the wars of Europe and 
Asia; and wti may smile at the art or credulity 
of the historian, who suppo-.e^, that in every en- 
counter he spared the Christians wlule he fell ! 
with a thundering arm on his Musulinan foes. [ 
The glory of Huniades is without reproach ; he 1 
fought in the defence of his religion and coun- • 
try; but tlic enemies who applaud the patriot, j 
have branded his rival with tlse name of traitor \ 
and apostate. In the eye^ of the Cliristian^, tlic ! 
rebellion of Scanderbeg is justified by his father’s ■ 
wrongs, the aniliiguous of lii*. three bro- * 

thers, his own degradation, and the shueryoflds 
country; and they adore the generous, though ; 
tardy, zeal, with which he asserteil the faitli and 
independence of his ancestors. But he had un- 
billed from bis nintli year the doctrines of the 
Koran ; he was ignorant of t!ie Gospel ; tlic reli- ■ 
gion of a soldier is detennlned by authority .and 
habit; nor is it easy to conceive what new illu- 
mination at the age of forty '•" coulil be poured , 
into his soul. IIis motives would be less c\- | 
posed to the suspicion of interest or icvcngc, li.ul 
be broken iiis cliaiii from the moment that he ' 
was sensi!)le of its w'cl^iit hut a long obh\ioii 
bad surely impaiied bis original right ; and twery 
year of ohe^lience and rewanl lirul ccmcnltd tin- 
mutual bond of the sultan and his subj<-Ct. If 
-Scanderbeg liad long haibourcd the belief of ^ 
Christianity and the intention of revolt, a wortliy 

have ile-ierwl, without we.'Xnr'e, _a roviT crown, Iltli'.ar-t.s, 
o li'r liiA-o "f Par. 113 , J.jhn tlunj'uUs, and lieorsTt* C.istn"l, or ^^.an- 


niind must condemn the base dissimulation, that 
could serve only to betray, that could promi-'e 
only to be foi sworn, that could actively join in 
the temporal and spiritual perdition of so manv 
thousands of hi-, unh.ijipy brethren. Shall we 
piaise a secret correspondence v\ith Iluniade-, 
while lie coimnanded the vanguard of the Turk- 
ish army ? slutll we excuse the desertion of hi-, 
stanilard, a treacherous desertion, which aban- 
doned the vietoiy to tire enemies of his benedac- 
tor? In the confusion of a defeat, jj 
the eye of Scanderbeg was fi\e--d on f-nthe 
the Ileis Eirendi or })i ineijial st.'cre- a 'it iii", 
tary: with the dagger at hi-, breast, 
he extoited a firman or patent for the govein- 
mentof Alliania; and the murder of the guilth s-, 
scribe and his train prevented the consequences 
of ail immediate discovery. “With some bold 
companions, to whom he had revealed his de- 
sign, lie escaped in the night, liy rapid marches, 
from the field of battle to his paternal mountains. 
The gates of Croya were opened to the roval 
mandate; and no sooner did he command tlic 
fortress, than George Castriot dropped the ma-ik 
of dissimulation; abjiirtd the piophct and t!ie 
sultan, and proclaimed liimself the avenger of his 
family and country. Tiie names of religion and 
liberty provoked a general revolt : the Albanians, 
a martial race, were unanimous to live and die 
with their hereditary prince ; and the Ottoman 
garrisons were indulged in the choice of mar- 
tyrdom or baptism. In the assembly of the 
states of Epirus, Scanderbeg was elected general 
of the Turkish war ; and each of the allies en- 
gaged to furni>h his respective proportion of 
men and money. From these contributions, 
from his patrimonial estate, and from the valu- 
able salt-pits of Selina, he drew an annual 
revenue of two hundied thousand ducats ; ’ ^ and 
the entire sum, c'-empt from the demands of 
luxury, was itrict^v appropriated to the public 
use. His manncr-s were popular; but his dis- 
cipline was severe; and every superfluous 
vice was banished from his camp: his example 
strengthened lus command ; and untler his con- 
duct, the Albanians were invincible in their own 
opinion and that of their enemies. 

The bravest adventurers of France valour, 
and Germany were allured by his fame and re- 
tained in his service; his standing militia con- 
sisted of eight thousand horse and seven thousand 
foot; the horses were small, the nitn were av*- 
tive; but he viewed with a uisceruing eve t!ie 
difliculties and ivsourcL"- of the mountains; and, 
at the blaze of the I'.eacons, the wiioie nation 
was distributed in tlie stj-ougest po^t-^. With 
such uui-qual aiui-. Seanilcrbtg resistid twetUv- 
thrte year-, the pjiwer-, ot tlie Othnn in empire; 
aiul two t oinpj^i or-, Amniath the St coin!, .arul 
hi- grualer ‘-on, weie ri.peafciil\ b.iffied bv a 
rebel, wiiom they [mrsued with seeming con- 
tempt and implacable resentment. At the luad 

VT rtnum' tn. rilurit . n, .Xt*. are rrarkt'd 1 Mr.r.nu,- ih 
bfp’> t- :.T 1 rt ’’ 1 ' • in. f 'I j- p '.,7 ' 
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of sixty thousand horse and forty tliousand Ja- 
nizaries, Ainurath entered Albania; he nii-^Iit 
ravage the open country, occupy tlie defenceless 
towns, convert tlie churches into moschs, cir- 
cumcise the Christian youths, and punish with 
death his adult and obstinate captives ; but the 
conquests of the sultan were confined to the 
petty fortress of Sfetigrade; and the garrison, 
invincible to his arms, was oppressed by a paltry 
artifice and a superstitious scruple.-^f* Amurath 
retired with shame and loss from the walls of 
Croya, the castle and residence of the Castriots ; 
the march, the siege, the retreat, were harassed 
by a vexatious, and almost invisible, adversaiy 
and the disappointment might tend to embitter, 
perhaps to shorten, the last days of the sultan. ■*- 
In the fulness of conquest, Mahomet the Se- 
cond still felt at his bosom this domestic thorn : 
his lieutenants were permitted to negotiate a 
truce; and the Albanian prince may justly be 
praised as a firm and able champion of his na- 
tional independence. The enthusiasm of chivalry 
and religion has ranked him with the names of 
Alexander and Pyrrhus; nor would they blush 
to acknowledge their intrepid countryman : but 
his narrow dominion, and slender powers, must 
leave him at an humble distance below the heroes 
of antiquity, who triumphed over the East and 
the Roman legions. His splendid acliievemcnts, 
tJie bashaws whom he encountered, the armies that 
he discomfited, and the three thousand Turks 
who were slain by his single hand, must be* 
weighed in the scales of suspicious criticism. 
Against an illiterate enemy, and in the dark so- 
litude of Epirus, his partial biographers may 
safely indulge the latitude of romance; but 
their fictions are exposed by the light of Italian 
lustory ; and they afford a strong presumption 
ag^nst their own trutli, by a fabulous tale of 
his exploits, when he passed the Adriatic with 
eight hundred horse to the succour of the king 
of Naples . '*3 Without disparagement to Ids fame, 
they might have owned, that he was finally op- 
pressed by the Ottoman powers; in his extreme 
danger he applied to pope Pius the Second for 
a refuge in the ecclesiastical state; and his re- 
sources were almost exhausted, since Scanderbeg 
died a fugitive at Lissus, on the 
Venetian territory-, -i* His sepidchre 
Jin. 17 . soon violated by the Turkish 

conquerors ; but the Janizaries, who wore his 
bones enchased in a bracelet, declared by this 
superstitious amulet their involuntary reverence 
for his valour. The instant ruin of his country 
may redound to the hero’s glory ; yet, had he 
balanced the consequences of submission and 
resistance, a patriot perhaps would have declined 
the unequal contest which must depend on the 

•to There were two Dit'ras, the upper nnd lo-ver, the Tlulffarian and 
Albanian the former, "a miles from Croj.a (f i p. 17-), was eun- 
Itipious to the fortress of Sfelipratle, u inhabitants refused to 
dnnk from a well info whuh a de.irl doii bi<i tmitorous'y been 
(1. T. p. 139, 1 10.). We M ant a good map of Kp.rui. 

41 Compare the Turkish narratire of (’.inteniir 'p Q2 ) vith the 

pompous and prolix diclammon in the ivth,Ttli ard vith liooksof the 
Alhanan pne»t, who has been copied by the tribe of strangers and 
moderns. 

42 In honour of his hero, Barletius (1. tS. j>. ISS— 192.) kills the 
sultan, byi-sease indeed, under thewalN ofCroja. But thu. auda- 
cious fiction Is <ii-.pror«i by the Uret^ks and Tories, who agree m the 
time MuJ manner of \murath‘s death at Adimnople. 

13 See the niarrels of his C ilabri in et])edifi-m in the Kth and xth 
books of Manmis Birktlus. whith mix be ret utu-d the te-tim .ny 
or si'cnc-e of Muratori (.\nna!i d'lialt’, f’m. xni p. VUI.), and h>s 
un«inal authors { Juh. s.inionefti de iU t>u» t ranc»-^i r>f'-rtia, m llii- 
ratori, *3 npt. Herum Itai. tom- xxi p. 72S. e« aln«). IhaAlbamau 


life and genius of one man. Scanclerlieg might 
indeed be <-iipported by tlie rational, tJiough fal- 
lacious, hope, that the pope, the king of Naples, 
and the Venetian republic, would join in the 
defence of a fice and Christian people, who 
guaided the sea-coa'-t of the Adriatic, and the 
narrow passage from Greece to Italy. His in- 
fant son was saved from the national sliipwreck; 
the Castriots -i* were invested i\ith a Neapolitan 
dukedom, and their blood continues to flow in 
the noblest families of the realm. A colony of 
Albanian fugitives obtained a settlement in Ca- 
labria, and they preserve at this day the language 
and manners of their ancestors. 

In the long career of the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire, I thM^roUhe 
have reached at length the last 
reign of the princes of Constan- 5 -^' 
tinopic, who so feeldy sustained AjD. 1453, 
the name and majesty of the Caj- 
sars. On the decease of John Palacologus, who 
survived about four years the Hungarian cru- 
sade , "*7 the royal family, by the death of An- 
dronicus and the monastic profession of Isidore, 
was reduced to three princes, Constantine, De- 
metrius, and Thomas, the sur\iving sons of the 
emperor Manuel. Of these the first and the last 
were far distant in the Morea; but Demetrius, 
who possessed the domain of Selybria, was in 
the suburbs, at the head of a party: his am- 
bition was not chilled by the piililic di'itress; 
and liis conspiracy with the Turks and the 
schismatics had already disturbed the peace of 
liis country. The funeral of the late emperor 
was accelerated with singular and even sus- 
picious haste : the claim of Demetrius to the 
vacant throne was justified by a trite and flimsy 
sopliisin, that he was born in the purple, the 
eldest son of his father’s reign. But the em- 
press-mother, tlie senate and soldiers, the clergy 
and people, were unanimous in the cause of the 
lawful successor; and the despot Thomas, who, 
ignorant of the change, accidentally returned to 
the capital, asserted with becoming zeal the 
interest of his absent brother. An ambassador, 
the historian Phranza, was immediately des- 
patched to the court of Adrianople. Amurath 
received him with honour and dismissed him 
uith gifts; but the gracious approbation of the 
Turkish sultan announced his supremacy, and 
the approacliing downfal of the Eastern empire. 
By the hands of two illustrious deputies th® 
Imperial crown was placed at Sparta on the 
head of Constantine. In the spring he sailed 
from the ]Morea, escaped the encounter of a 
Turkish squadron, enjoyed the acclamations of 
his subjects, celebrated the festival of a new 
reign, and exhausted by his donatives the trea- 

cixa'ry, under the name of S/raJiois, soon hocarae fiimous in the wJirs 
of JtaU (Xleinfure* dt Cotruiifs, J viii c. . 

41 '^p.indimi', from the liest evidence, and the mo5t rational rn- 


46' . *■ Swinhume (Traiels 

intot : . ■ . 

47 . ■ fhentir ; hut 

of fi,i ■ _ .A. n. 111 '. No- >) 

n-A'itns seven or eiyhl years to the reie;?! of the last C oa'tanfine. » h cti 
he deduces from a spuriou* epistle of Ei.j'.imua IV. to the king or 
AiUuupia. 
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sure, or rather the indigence, of the state. The 
emperor immediately resigned to his brothers 
tile possession of the INIurea ; and the brittle 
friendship of the two princes, Demetrius and 
Thomas, was confirmed in their mother’s pre- 
sence by the frail security of oaths and embraces. 
His next occupation ^^as the choice of a consort. 
A daughter of the doge of Venice had been 
proposed ; but the Byzantine nobles objected 
the distance between an hereditary monarch and 
an elective magistrate ; and in their subseruent 
distress, the chief of that powerful republic was 
not unmindful of the affront, Constantine 
afterwards hcjsitated between the royal families 
of Trebizond and Georgia ; and the embassy of 
Phranza represents in his public and private 
life the last days of the Byzantine empire.^s 

of The protovcstiare, or great cham- 
Phranza. berlaiii, Phranza sailed from Con- 
stantinopie as the minister of a 
bridegroom : and the relics of wealth and luxury 
were applied to his pompous appearance. His 
numerous retinue consisted of nobles and guards, 
of physicians and monks : he was attended by a 
band of music ; and the term of his costly em- 
bassy was protracted above two years. On bis 
arrival in Georgia or Iberia, the natives from 
the towns and villages flocked around tlie 
strangers j and such was their simplicity, that 
they were delighted with the effects, without 
understanding the cause, of musical harmony. 
Among the crowd, was an old man, above a 
hundred years of age, ho had formerly been 
carried a^ay a captive by the barbarians,'*^ and 
who amused his liearers with a tale of the won- 
ders of India, from whence he had returned 
to Portugal by an unknown sea.^i From this 
hospitable land, Phranza proceeded to tlic court 
of Trebizond, where he was informed (>y the 
Greek prince of the recent decease of Amuratlu 
Instead of rejoicing in the deliverance, the ex- 
perienced statesman expressed his apprehension, 
that an ambitious youth would not long adhere 
to the sage and pacific system of his father. 
After the sultan’s decease, his Christian wife, 
Maria,52 the daughter of the Servian despot, 
had been honourably restored to her parents; 
on the fame of her beauty and merit, she was 
recommended by the ambassador as the most 
worthy object of the royal choice ; and Phranza 
recapitulates and refutes the specious objections 
that might be raised against the proposal. The 
majesty of the purple w'ould ennoble an unequal 
alliance ; the bar of affinity might be removed 
by liberal alms and the dispensation of the 
church ; the disgrace of Turkish nuptials had 
been repeatedly overlooked ; and, though the 
fair Maria was near fifty years of age, she might 
yet hope to give an heir to the empire. Con- 

49 zn... — ,, /I !s ,1 ^ ^ 

. . monr's first 

■ ■ ■* , i , , rhrtTartar 

:: » I «• II ’o th« fep»ce 

Zsi.rnds. 

50 The ha^py and pious Indians lived an hundred and fifty years. 


Hope, u spunous or wonderful. Hut tbi* new i,*eugraphy is sulhect hy 


I stTntine listened to the advice, which was 
transmitted in the first shij) tliat sailed from 
■ Trebizond ; but the factions of the court op- 
posed his marriage ; and it was finally prevented 
by the pious vow of the sultana, who ended her 
days in the monastic profe^^sion. Reduced to 
the first alternative, the choice of Phranza was 
decided in favour of a Georgian princess; ard 
tlie vanity of her father was dazzled by tiie 
glorious alliance. Instead of demanding, ac- 
cording to the primitive and national custom, a 
price for his daughter, -3 he offered a portion of 
fifty-six thousand, witli an annual pension of 
five thousand, ducats; and the services of the 
ambassador were repaid by an assurance, that, 
as his son had been adopted in baptism by the 
emperor, the establishment of his daughter 
should be tlie peculiar care of the empress of 
Constantinople, On the return of PJiranza, 
the treaty vvas ratified by the Greek monarch, 
who with his own hand impressed three vermi- 
lion crosses on the golden bull, and assured the 
Georgian envoy, that in the spring his galleys 
should conduct the bride to her Imperial palace. 
But Constantine embraced his faithful servant, 
not with the cold ajiprobation of a sovereign, 
but with the warm confidence of a friend, who, 
after a long absence, is impatient to pour his 
secrets into the bosom of his friend. “ Since 
‘‘ the death of my mother and of state of the By. 
Cantacuzenc, who alone advised court, 

me without interest or passion, 5^ I am sur- 
rounded,” said the emperor, “ by men whom 
I can neither love, nor trust, nor esteem. 
“ You are not a stranger to Lucas Kotaras, the 
« great admiral ; obs-tinately attached to his* own 
** sentiments, he declares, both in private and 
public, that Ids sentiments are tlie absolute 
measure of my thoughts and actions. The rest 
“ of the courtiers are swayed by their personal 
** or factious views: and how can I consult the 
monks on questions of policy and marriage ? 
“ I have yet much employment for your ffili- 
** genee and fidelity. In the spring you shall 
engage one of my brothers to solicit the suc- 
“ cour of tlie Western powers ; from the Morta 
“ you shall sail to Cyprus on a particular com- 
“ mission ; and from thence proceed to Georgia 
" to receive and conduct the future empress.” 

Your commands,” replied Phranza, “ are ir- 
‘‘ resistible ; but deign, great sir,” he added, 
with a serious smile, “ to consider, that if I am 
“ thus perpetually absent from my family, my 
“ wife may be tempted either to seek another 
“ husband, or to throw herself into a monas- 
“ tery.” After laughing at his apprehensions, 
the emperor more gravely consoled him by the 
pleasing assurance that this should be his last 
service abroad, and that he destined for his son 

the old and incompatible error which places the tcurre nf the Nile in 
India. 

52 r.wtemir (p. RJO. who styles her the danchter cf Larams • V’l, 

and the mien of the Servians, pi her rr^mace »ith .Vmiirith in 
the year 1424. It will not f beln-vcd, that in six and twi-nty 

years’ cohabitation, the sultan coriiu* ^us non tetieit. After the 
taking of ConatanUnople, she fled to ^^aho^let II. (rhranzs, I ii». 
c. 

53 The classical reader will recnhect the ofTefs of Agamemnon 
(Iliad. I. T 14 1 end the cenera! praiiice of ami.juity. 

54 C.antacuz'.ne (I am ignorant of hia n Ktion to the rmpernr of 

th namej was irreat << tnie-tic. a firm asaorter of t'l. (meik ert 
and a brother of the 'Siaen rf >erv!a. whom he vuitcd with the tlii- 
ra..Ujr amUu.ai:ui; p. 37, 3s. bl.j. 
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a wealthy and noble heirc^^s ; far himself, the 
important office of gre.it logothete, or principal 
minister of state. The marriage \vas imme- 
diately stipulated; but the office, however in- 
compatible with his own, had been usiirjied by 
the ambition of the admiral. Some delay was 
requisite to negotiate a consent and an equiva- 
lent ; and the nomination of Phranza was lialf 
declared, and half suppressed, lest it raiglit be 
displeasing to an insolent and poweiful fa- 
vourite. The winter was spent in the prepar- 
ations of his embassy; and Phranza had resolved, 
that the youth his son should embiace this op- 
portunity of foreign travel. ; nil be left, on the 
appearance of danger, with hi» inatern.'d kindled 
of the Morea. Such wei'e t'le piivate and 
public dc'Mgns, wliich were interrupted by a 
Turkisli wai, and finally buried in the luins of 
the empire. 


CHAP. LXVIII. 

Heign and Character of Mahoynet the Sccoyid. — 
Siegei Assaxdty andjinal C'taquedytf Constanti-^ 
nople h}j the T\irk^ — Death of Constantine Pa- 
leeologus- — Scnitude of the Giecks,. — Evtmetion 
of the Poman Empire in the East. — Consterna- 
tio?i of Europe . — Conquests and Death cf Ma- 
homet the Second- 

Character of The siege of Constantinople by 
Mahomet II. Turks attracts our first attention 
to the person and character of the great de- 
stroyer. INIahomet the Second i was the son of 
the second Amurath: and though his mother 
has been decorated with the titles of Christian 
and princess, she is more probably confounded 
with the numerous concubines who peopled 
from every climate the haram of the sultan. 
His first education and sentiments were those of 
a devout Musulman ; and us (dVen as lie con- 
versed with an infidel, ho purified liis Jiands and 
face by tile legal rites of ablution. Age and 
empire appear to have relaxed this narrow- 
bigotry: his aspiring gehius ili dained to ac- 
knowledge a power above hi-^ own; and in his 
looser hours he pr.^umed 'it is said) to biaiid 
the prophet of Mecca as a ro!)l)er and impo-.tor. 
^et the sultan persevered in a decent reverence 
for the doctrine and tbsciphne id’ the Koran.- 
his private indiscretion mu-.t h.ive been sacied 
from the vulgar ear ; and we sji»)uld suspect the 
credulity of strangein arid '-ect.irius, so prone to 
believe tliat a mind vituh is haulened against 
truth, must hr armed with snjierior contempt 
for absuidity and erior. Under the tuition of 


the most skilful masters, IM.dnnnet advanced 
with an early and raj)id progress iu the p.iths of 
knowledge; and liesides his native toiiirue, it is 
affitmed that he spoke or understood five lan- 
guage., 3 the Araljic, the Persian, tlie Chalda?an 
or ifebrevv-, the Latin, and the Greek. The 
PcisUn might indeed contribute to his amuse 
incut, aud the ^\rabic tv> his edification ; and 
siicii studies are familiar to llie Oriental youtii. 
In the intercourse of the Greeks and Turks, a 
coiKiiieror might wish to converge with the people 
over whom he was ambitimis to reign : his own 
piaises in latin poetry^ or pujse^ might find a 
passage to the royal ear ; Imt wliat use or merit 
rouid reconimciid to ilie statesman or the scholar 
the uncouth dialect of his Hebrew slaves? The 
history and geography of the woi hi weie familiar 
to his memory : the lives of die lieioes of the 
East, perhaps of the West,'’ excited his emula- 
tion : his skill ill astrology is excused by the 
folly of the times, and supposes some rudiments 
of mathematical science ; and a profane taste 
for tlie arts is betrayed in his liberal invitation 
and reward of the painter.? of Italy.' But the 
infiuonce of religion and learning were employed 
without effect on his savage and licentious 
nature. I will not transcribe, nor do I firmly 
believe, tlie stories of his fourteen pages, whose 
bellies were ripped open in search of a stolen 
melon ; or of the beauteous slave, w-hosc head he 
severed from her body, to convince the Janizaries 
that their master was not the votary of love. His 
sobriety is attested by the silence of the Turkish 
annals, which accuse three, and three only, of 
the Ottoman line of the vice of drunkenness.8 
But it cannot be denied that his passions were at 
once furious .and inexorable ; that in the palace, 
as in the field, a torrent of lilood was spilt on 
tlie slightest provocation ; and that the noblest 
of the captive youth were often dishonoured by 
his unnatural lust. In the AlUinian war, he 
studied the lessons, and soon surpassed the ex- 
ample, of his father ; and the conquest of two 
empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred 
cities, a vain and flattering account, is ascribed 
to his invincible sword. He was doubtless a 
soldier, and possibly a general ; Constantinople 
has sealeil his glory ; hut if we compare tlie 
means, the obstacles, and the achievements, 
Mahomet the Second must blush to sustain a 
parallel with Alexander or Timour. Under 
las command, tlie Ottoman foi’ces were always 
moie numerous than their enemies; yet their 
jirogress was lioundcd by the Euphrates and the 
Adriatic ; and his arms were checked by Huni- 
ades and Scanderbeg, by the Rhodian knights 
and by the Persian king. 
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HiswiRn. In rrip;!! of Amiiratli, he 
* twice tinted of royalty, and twice 
A.D. 115)1, Juij 2. (ie'.cciuled fiOTn the throne; his 
tender age as incapable of opposing liis father’s 
restoration, but never could lie forgive tlie \i 2 irs 
who had reconimended tliat salutary measure. 
His nuptials were celebrated tv ith the daughter 
of a Turkman emir : and, after a festival of t\» o 
month«:, he departed from Adiianoplc with his 
bride, to reside in the government of ^Magnesia. 
Before the end of ‘six vv eeks lu> vv as recalled by 
a sudden message from th.e divan, which an- 
nounced the decease of Anuu'ath, and the mu- 
tinous spirit of tlie Janiyarics. His speed ami 
vigour commanded their obedience: lie passed 
the Hellespont with a cho.-cn guard ; and at tlie 
distance of a mile from Adrianople, the vizirs 
and emirs, tlie imams and cadlds, the soldiers 
and the people, fell pro-trate before the new 
sultan. Tliey alTccted to weep, they aflected to 
rejoice; he ascended tlie throne at the age of 
twenty-one years, and removed the cause of 
sedition by tlie death, the inevitable death, of his 
infant brothers.'^ Tiio ambassadors of Europe 
and Asia soon appcarcfl to congratulate his ac- 
cession and solicit his fiicndship; and to all he 
spoke the language of moderation and p..ace. 
Tlie conHdcnce of the Crock emperor was revived 
by the solemn oatiis and fail* assurances with 
which he scaled tlie ratification of the treaty : 
and a rich domain on the banks of the Strymon 
was assigned for the annual payment of three 
hundred thousand aspers, the pension of an 
Ottoman prince, vv ho vvas detalijcil at his request 
in the Byzantine couit. Yet the neighbours of 
Mahomet might tremble ut tlic severity with 
which a youthful monarch lefoimcd tlie pomp 
of his fatlier’sliousehohl : the expenses of luxiny 
were applied to those of ambition, and an us*.Icss 
tiain of seven tliousand f.ilconcrs vvas either dis- 
missed from his service, or enlisted in iiis (roojis. 
In the summer of his reign, he vi-.itcil with 
an army the Asiatic ]'rovinccs; hut after hum- 
bling the pride, IM.ihomet accepted tlie sub- 
mission, of the Caramanian, that lie miglit not be 
diverted by the smallest obstacle fiom the execu- 
tion of liis great design.io 

Ho„ii.,„tem.o „3 The Mahometan, _ and more 
of .vir.hr.inet. cspcciallv the Turkish casuists, 
have pronounced that no promise 
can bind the faithful against tlic interest and 
duty of their religion ; and that tlic sultan may 
abrogate his own treaties and those of his pre- 
decessors. Tlie justice and magiiar.iinity of 
Amurath had scorned this ininioral privilege; 
hut his son, though the proudest of men, could 
sUiop from ambition to the basest arts of dis- 
simulation and deceit. Peace vvas on Ids lips, 

0 Calapin, one of tlie.e inC-jnt<, was sa^-ed from his cruel 

hrother, and baj.iiyett at Kome, under the name of e.xJ'.i'tv.-. Otf .s- 
mannus. The ein;)erf.r Frccion. III. rn '•ntid him w.th a.i opiate in 
Aiutria, where h.* endtsl hi^ life, ind Cu-.v>ni who in h*, juifh 
c.v'versed with the aijtd princt-- at V leuna, 3i>plau<l» hu. pietj ai d 
V. 'Hlotn (de p 'k 2, <iT“ >. 

10 See the .icoes>ioTi t.t .Vl.-dnnnet II. in Ducas (c. 53), riiranra 

(1- I. c. 55. 1 111 . c. 2.), Chalcocoiul.les (J. v-i. p. I’JO }, and Canten ir 
ip. yfi.j. ' 

11 Before 1 «iter on the ^Uce of Constantinople I -haT ob-.crvP, 

that rtcfpt the d’ort bint, of ( anfem ir and I eunc’arnis, I hare rot 
Ireen able to obtain aiu Turk..,h account this co'>qu.-,t '•uch an 
ar. ount as we possc, . f ilie siege of HI 'des b« Ndiman 11 iMe- 
nioires de I'academie des Inscriptions, tmii x\ti- p 72.) • I 

must therefore depend on the (rrecks, tvh<se prejudices, m snrrcte- 
gree, ate Mihaned h- tln-ir di. ti e,s. ( hir s« irdard texts are Th.«o ... 
Jhnas (0.34-12 ), f hrr.n 2 a (!. iii. c 7- 20 ), » h'lc-Kr-d.’o. ■ 

p. 201—214.1, .uid Lev.u.rdus Chistwa (HiAona C. I’ a Tui..o cm ’g- 


vvhile war w'as in liis heart : he incessantly 
sighed for tlie possession of Constantinople ; 
anil the Greeks, by their own indiscretion, af- 
forded the first pretence of the fatal rupture.il 
Instead of labouring to be forgotten, their am- 
bassadors pursued his camp, to demand the 
payment, and even the increase, of tlieir annu.ii 
stipeml : the divan vvas iiiipoi tuned by tlieir 
complainN, and the vizir, a secret friend of tlie 
ClirEtians, was consti allied to dtlivcr the sense 
of his bretliren. Yc foolish and miserable 
“ Romans,” said Calil, vve know v our devices, 
“ and ye arc ignorant of your own danger ! tho 
“ scrupulous .Vmurath is no more ; liis throne 
‘‘ is occupied by a young conqueror, whom ne» 
“ laws can bind, and no obstacles can resist: 
and if you escape from his liands, give praise 
to the elivine clemency, which yet delays tlic 
chastisement of }our sins. Wiiy do ye seek 
to afiHght us by vain and indirect menaces? 
“ Release the fugitive Orchan, crown him .sultan 
“ of lloniania; call the Hungarians from beyond 
the Danube ; ann against us the nations of the 
West; and be assured, that you will only pro- 
vokc and precipitate your ruin.” But if the 
fears of the ambassadors were alarmed by tlic 
stern language of the vizir, they wi,ro soothed by 
tlie courteous audience and friendly speeches of 
the Ottoman prince ; and Mahomet assured 
them that on his return to Adrianople, he would 
redress tlic grievances, and consult the true 
interests, of tlie Greeks. No sooner had he 
repassed t!>e Hellespont, than he issued a man- 
date to suppress their pension, and to exptl 
tlitir officeis from the Imnks of the Strymon : in 
till', mca'^ure he betrayed an hostile mind; and 
tlic second «'rder announced, and in some degree 
commenced, tlie siege of Constantinople. In 
the iiariow jiass uf the Bo-piiorns, an A.sialic 
fci'tress h.id formerly b.etn i.U'cd by his gratul- 
fatlier: in *1^0 op} ‘j-ite situation, on the Euro- 
pean siile lie r<.^<'i\od to erect a more fomiidahlc 
castle; and a tliousand masons were commanded 
to nsscinble in the spring on a spot named Aso- 
inaton, niH'Ut five miles from the Greek metro- 
p<dis.t- Persuasion is the resource of the 
feeble ; and the feeble can seldom persuade ; 
the ambassadors of the emperor attempted, with- 
out success, to divert JMaliomct from the exe- 
cution of his design. They represented, that 
his grandfather had solicited the permission of 
iNIanuel to build a castle on his own territories ; 
but that this double fortification, which would 
command the strait, could only tend to violate 
the alliance of the nations ; to intercept tlic 
Latins who traded in the Black St a, and perhaps 
to annihilate the sulidstence of the city. “ I 
“ form no enterprise,” replied the perfidious 

natiP- rC.ir.ml-erirhir. I'nj, in 440. ID leavi^U The rf thexc 
nimtiw i- Cie eirl t-st in dxte. since it m -he i-'c of 

4 e 1' .It 14 .Tjonlv .itscntx-i.jnc days dttisc the less 

ofthentv, lull n the first c'niftis.i-n of idAn? r.i,.! pn-icns. ^omt» 
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bultan, ** against the city ; but the empire of 
Constantinople is measured by her walls. 
“ Have you forgot the distress to which my 
“ father was reduced, when you formed a league 
with the Hungarians ; when they invaded our 
“ country by land, and the Hellespont was 
occupied by the French galleys? Amurath 
“ was compelled to force the passage of the 
“ Bosphorus ; and your strength w as not equal 
to your malevolence. I was then a child at 
“ Adrianople ; the Moslems trembled ; and for 
“ a while the Gabours insulted our di'.grace. 

But when my father had triumphed in tlie 
** field of Wama, he vowed to erect a fort on the 
“ western shore, and that vow it j\ my duty to 
“ accomplish. Have ye the right, have ye the 
« power, to control my actions on my own 
“ ground ? For that ground is my own : as 
far as the shores of the Bosphorus, Asia is 
* inhabited by the Turks, and Europe is deserted 
“ by the Romans. Return, and inform your 
“ king, that the present Ottoman is farditTerent 
from his predecessors ; that his resolutions sur- 
“ pass their wishes ; and that he performs more 
“ than they could resolve. Return in safety — 
** but the next who delivers a similar message 
may expect to be flayed alive.” After this 
declaration, Constantine, the first of the Greeks 
in spirit as in rank, rt had determined to unsheath 
the sword, and to resist the approach and estab- 
lishment of the Turks on the Bosphorus. He 
was disarmed by the advice of his civil and 
ecclesiastical ministers, who recommended a sys- 
tem less generous, and even less prudent, than 
his own, to approve their patience and long- 
sufiering, to brand the Ottoman with the name 
and guilt of an aggressor, and to depend on 
chance and time for their own safety, and the 
destruction of a fort which could not long be 
maintained in the neighbourhood of a great and 
populous city. Amidst hope and fear, the fears 
of the wise, and the hopes of the credulous, the 
winter rolled away ; the jjroper hu'^incss of cacli 
man, and each hour, was postponed ; and the 
Greeks shut their eyes against the impending 
danger, till the arrival of tlie S{)ring and the 
sultan decided the assurance of their ruin. 

H. build, a Of a master who never forgives, 

fwresion the ordcrs are seldom tli,obevcd. 

uie Uosphorus. . 

A. D. U52, On the twenty-sixth of March, the 
' appointed spot of -\somaton was 
covered with an active swarm of Turkish arti- 
ficers ; and the materials by sea and land were 
diligently transported from Europe and Asia.J'> 
The lime had been burnt in Cataphrvgia ; the 
timber was cut down in the woods of Heraclea 
and Nicomedia; and the stones were dug fiom 
the Anatolian quarries. Each of tlie thousand 
masons was assisted by two workmen ; and a 
measure of two cubits was marked for their 
daily task. The fortress was built in a trian- 


13 The emprobrious name which the bestow on the infidels 

js expressed V.a0ovo by Ihiras, and Guumr bv I eimclavtus and Ihe 
tnodmis. ^JThe^former terra is deriTed by Puc.'Biee Hrloss. Ilra*c. 



gular form ; each angle was flanked by a strong 
and massy tower ; one on tlie deeli>ity of the 
hill, two along the sea-shore : a thickness of 
twenty -two feet was assigned for the an alls, 
thirty for the towers ; and the an hole building 
was covered ANith a solid platform of lead. 
Alahomet hiniaelf pressed and directed the Avork 
Avitli indefatigable ardour: his three Auirs 
claimed the honour of finishing their respective 
toAvers; the zeal of the cadliis emulated that of 
tlie Janizaries ; the meanest labour an as ennobled 
by the service of God and the sultan; and the 
diligence of the multitude was quickened by the 
eve of a despot, whose smile Avas the hope of 
fortune, and Avhose frown Avas the messenger of 
death. The Greek emperor beheld with terror 
the irresistible progress of the work ; and A’ainly 
stroAC, by flattery and gifts, to assuage an im- 
jilacable foe, Avho sought, and secretly fomented, 
the slightest occasion of a quarrel. Sucii occa- 
sions must soon and inevitably be found. The 
ruins of stately churches, and cAen the marble 
columns which had been consecrated to St. Mi- 
chael the archangel, were' employed without 
scruple by the profane and rapacious Moslems ; 
and some Christians, wlio presumed to oppose 
the removal, received from their hands the 
crown of martyrilom, Constantine had soli- 
cited a Turkish guard to protect the fields and 
harv'ests of his subjects; the guard was fixed; 
but their first order was to allow free pasture 
to the mules and horses of the camp, and to 
defend their brethren if they should be molested 
by the natives. The retinue of an Ottoman 
chief had left their horses to pass the night 
among the ripe corn : the damage vvas felt; the 
insult was resented; and several of both na- 
tions were slain in a tumultuous conflict, Ma- 
homet listened with joy to the complaint; and 
a detachment was commanded to exterminate 
the guilty village: the guilty had fled; hut 
forty innocent and unsuspecting reapers were 
massacred by the soldiers. Till this , _ , 
provocation, Constantinople had war. 
been open to the visits of commerce 
and curiosity: on the first alarm the gates were 
shut ; but the emperor, still anxious for peace, 
released on the third day his Turkish captives ; rt 
and expressed, in a la'^t message, the firm resigna- 
tion of a Christian and a soldier, ‘‘ Since neither 
“ oaths, nor treaty, nor submission, can secure 
‘‘ peace, pursue,” said he to Mahomet, “ your 
“ impious warfare. INIy trust is in God alone : 

If it should please him to mollify your heart, ‘ 

“ I sliall rejoice in the happy change; if he 
‘‘ delivers the city into your hands, I submit 
“ without a munnur to liis holy Avill. But 
until the Judge of the earth shall pronounce 
between us, it is my duty to live and die in ^ 

“ the defence of my people.” The ^ . | 

sultan’s ansAver was liostile and de- 


the Greek hi->tonans. , _ 

16 In the dimensions of this fortress, the old castle of Eurojie, 
— . , « . • ■ ’ < desmp- 
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clsive ; bis fortifications were completed; and 
before his departure for Adiianople, he sta- 
tioned a vigilant Aga and four liundred Jani- 
zaries, to levy a tribute of tlie ships of every 
nation that should pass vvitliin the reach of their 
cannon. A Venetian vessel, refusing obedience 
to the new lords of the Bosphorus, was sunk 
with a single bullet. The master and thirty 
sailors escaped in the boat; but they were 
dragged in chains to the Poite: the chief was 
impaled; his companions weie beheade<l, and 
the historian Ducas beheltl, at Dcniotica, their 
bodies exposed to the wild hearts. The siege 
of Constantinople was defen ed till the ensuing 
spring; but an Ottoman ainiy maiclied into 
the Morea to divert tlie foice of the brotheis of 
A D 14.53 Constantine. At tliis ajra of cala- 
jan. 1 '. mity, one of these princes, the des- 
pot Thomas, was blessed or afilieted with the 
birth of a son ; “ the last Iieir,” says the plaintive 
Phranza, “ of the last spark of the Roman 
empire.” 

The Greeks and the Turks passed 

Preparations . i i i 

forthesuse ail anxious and sleepless winter: 
oft,on=tat\u- former were kept awake by their 
^ptemi^r^ fears, the latter by their hopes : both 
A. I). 1403, by the preparations of defence and 
attack; and the two emperors, who 
had the most to lose or to gain, were the most 
deeply affected by the national sentiment. In 
IMahornet, that sentiment was inflamed by the 
aulour of his youth and temper; lie amused 
his leisure with building at Adiianople-^ tlie 
lofty palace of Jehan Numa (the watch-tower 
of the world;; but his serious tlioughts were 
irrevocably bent on the conquest of the city of 
Caesar. At tlie dead of night, about the second 
w atch, he started from lu-s bed, and commanded 
the instant attendance of his jiriine vizir. 'I’he 
message, the hour, tlie piince, and his own 
situation, alarmed the guilty con■^cience of Calil 
Basha ; w ho had possessed tlie confidence, and 
advised the restoration, of Amuiath. On the 
accession of the son, the vizir was confinned in 
his ofTice and the appearances of favour; but 
the veteran statesman was not insensible that he 
trod on a thin and slippeiy ice, which might 
break under his footsteps, and plunge liim in 
the abyss. His friendship for tlie Christians, 
which might be innocent under the late reign, 
had Stigmatised him with the name of Gabour 
Ortachi, or foster-brother of the infidels; and 
his avarice entertained a venal and treasonable 
coiTcspondence, which was detected and pu- 
nished after the conclusion of the war. On 
receiving the royal mandate, he embiaced. per- 
haps for the last time, his wife and children; ! 
filled a cup with pieces of gold, hastened to the 
palace, a<Iored the sultan, and offered, according 
to tlie Oriental custom, the slight tribute of his 

IS Ducas, c 35. Phranza ( I. iii. c. 3 1, who had sailed m his vessH, 
commemorates the \ metian pilot ae a martjr. 

ly Auctume^t Palseoloi^nrum genus, et Imperii ^iiccesAor, parvspque 
FomanorumscintillfehEeres natus, Andrea*, AC (Phranza,! m. c 7 )« 

1 he strong eipression was iiispirt.il by his feelings. 

Caiuemir, p. 97, ilH. The sultan was either dotibtfiil of hiscon- 
qutM, or ignorant of the superior merits of Con'tantmopie. A city or 
a kingdom may sometimes w nuned by the Imperial fortune ot their 
sovereign. 

Swrpo^of, by the president Cousin, is translated noumcier, 
oorrei tly indeed from the Latin version , but in his ha.ste he iw* 
ovtrlooked the note by which Ismaei Boiilaud (ad thicam, c. 35.) ac- 
kiuiw l^gea and rectitie* his own error. 

The t Iriental custom of never appearing without Kifts before a 
SOI treign or a superior, u of high antiquity, and seems analogous with 


duty and gratitude. 2'^ It is not my wish,” 
said Aralionivt, “ to resume my gifts, but rather 
“ to heap and inultiply them on tJiy liead. In 
“my turn 1 ask a present far more valuable 
‘‘ and important ; — Constantinople. ” As soon 
as the vizir liad recovered fium Jiis siuprise, 
“ Tile same God,” said he, “ who has already 
“given thee so large a portion of the Roman 
“empire, will not deny the remnant, and tl.e 
“capital. His piovidcnce, and thy power, a>- 
“ sure thy suecc'ss; and mvself, with the re-'t 
of tliy faitliful slavx"^, will ‘-acrifice our llve'» 
“and fortunes.” “ Lala,” /or piLevptcr.) 
continued the sultan, “ do vou see this jiillow 
all the night, in my agitation, I have pulled 
“it on one side and the other; I Iiave risen 
“ from my bed, again hav e I Iain down ; v et 
“sleep has not visited these weary eyes. Be- 
“ ware of the gold and silver of the Romans; 
“ in arms w e are superior ; and with the aid of 
“ God, and the prayers of the prophet, we shall 
“ speedily become master.', of Constantinople.'’ 
To sound the disposition of liis soldiers, lie 
often wandered through the streets alone, and 
in disguise; and it was fatal to discover the 
sultan, when he wished to escape from the vul- 
gar eye. Ills liours were spent in delineating 
the plan of the hostile city ; in debating with his 
gencmls and engineers, on vv hat spot he should 
erect his batteries; on wliich side he should 
assault the walls ; where he should spring his 
mines; to what place he should apply his 
scaling-ladders ; and the exercises of the day 
repeated and proved the lucubrations of the 
night. 

Among the implements of de- The greu 
struction, he studied with peculiar 
care the recent and tremendous dis- 
covery of the Latins; and his aitillerv surpassed 
whatever had vet appeared in the world. A 
founder of cannon, a Dane or Hungarian, who 
had been almost starved in tlie Greek service, 
deserted to tlie Aloslems, and was liberally en- 
tertained l)v the Turkish sultan. Waliomet was 
satisfied with the answer to his first question, 
which he eagerly pressed on the artist. “ Am I 
“ able to cast a cannon capable of throwing a 
“ bail or stone of sufficient size to i'atter the walls 
“ of Constantinople? I am not ignorant of their 
“ strength, but vrere they more solid than those 
“ of Bab} Ion, I could oppose an engine of su- 
“ perior power : the position and management of 
“ that engine must be left to your engineers.’’ 
On this assurance, a founder} was c'^tablishcd 
at Adrianople : the metal was prepaixd ; and at 
the end of fliixc months, Urban produced a piece 
of brass ordnance of stupendous, and almost in- 
credible, magnitude ; a inea''Ure of twelve palms 
is assigned to the bore; and tlie stone bullet 
weighed iibove six hundred pounds. A vacant 

• - - - .. — j — — — -1 c-‘heexam- 

■ . , '<! of the 

. , ruspT of 

clildren. and it imv be observed, that .ail '.uch primitive words 
which denote thtir parent-, are tbe -nnple rej^eftion ot one “jhab'e, 
composed of a ’abiai or dental con-onant ard an ojien vowel (Des 

■ , roirriupois 

. i ■ lilt in.o'ig 

wt.irhrof 

one hundred, or one hi.rdivd ai cl t'vi i-t'-i.vt' pi ur,N iDn.'Artee ra- 
XiTTci.;. leonardu* t bun-is mea-iirt n ibe 1 .»!■ i r .t. m* of the seo -ui 
cannrai I^apiUein, qji paimi* urde mi ex ir.eu onibibat ifl gyro. 
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place before tho new palace was cbosen for the 
first experiment ; but, to prevent the sudden and 
mischievous effects of astonishment and fear, a 
proclamation was issued, that the cannon would 
be discharged the ensuing day. The explosion 
was felt or heard in a circuit of a hundred fur- 
longs : the ball, by the force of gunpowder, was 
driven above a mile ; and on the spot where it 
fell, it buried itself a fathom deep in the ground. 
For the conveyance of this destructive engine, 
a frame or carriage of thirty wagons was linked 
together and drawn along by a team of sixty 
oxen : two hundred men on both sides were sta- 
tioned to poise and support the rolling weight; 
two hundred and fifty workmen marched before 
to smooth the way and repair the bridges ; and 
near two months were employed in a laborious 
journey of one hundred and fifty miles. A lively 
pliilosopher derides on this occasion the cre- 
dulity of the Greeks, and observes, with much 
reason, that we should always distrust the exag- 
gerations of a vanquished people. He calculates, 
that a ball, even of two hundred pounds, would 
require a charge of one hundred and fifty pounds 
of powder ; and that the stroke would be feeble 
and impotent, since not a fifteenth part of the 
mass could be inflamed at the same moment. A 
stranger as I am to the art of destruction, I can 
discern that the modern improvements of ar- 
tillery prefer the number of pieces to the weight 
of metal ; the quickness of the fire to tho sound, 
or even the consequence, of a single explosion. 
Yet I dare not reject the positive and unanimous 
evidence of contemporary- writers ; nor can it 
seem improbable, that tho first artists, in their 
rude and ambitious efforts, should have trans- 
gressed the standard of mod'^ration. A Turkisli 
cannon, more enormous than that of I\f«ihomot, 
still guards the entrance of the Dardanelles ; and 
if the use be inconvenient, it has been found on 
a late trial that the effect was far from con- 
temptible. A stone bullet of eleveyi hundred 
pounds weight nas once discharged with three 
hundred and thirty pounds of powder ; at the 
distance of six hundred yards it shivered into 
three rocky fragment'., tra\erst.d the strait, and, 
leaving the waters in a foam, tigain rose and 
bounded against the opposite liill. 

:srahnmet IT. While Mahomet threatened tJie 
capital of the East, tlie Greek cm- 
^^ 1 ^ 1153 , poror implored with fervent prayers 
April 6. the assistance of earth and Heaven. 
But the invisible powers were deaf to his sup- 
plications ; and Christendom beheld w ith indif- 
ference the fall of Constantinople, while she 
tlerivcd at least some promise of supply from 
the jealous and temporal policy of the sultan of 
Some states were too weak, and others 
too remote ; by some the danger was- considered 
as imaginary, by others as inevitable ; the West- 
ern princes were involved in their endless and 

23 See Voltaire {Hist. c. xci p. 291, 295.). Hevasam- 

bUjous of universal monarchy ; and the poet frequently aspires to the 
name and style of an astronomer, a 

The Baron de Tott (tom. in. p. S'»— S9 ), who fortified the Dar^ 
danelle^ against the Russian*, describes in a lively, and even ctMnic, 
strain his nwn prowess, and tho consternation of the Turks. But 
that adventurous traveller does not jKisaesa the art of gaming our con- 
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domestic quarrels ; and the Roman pontiff waa 
exasperated by the falsehood or obstinacy of the 
Greeks. Instead of emj)loying in their favour 
the arms and treasures of Italy, Nicholas the 
Fifth had foretold their approaching ruin ; and 
his honour was engaged in the accomplishment 
of his prophecy. Perliaps he was sufteiied by the 
last extremity of their distress ; but his com- 
passion was tardy ; his efforts w-cre faint and un- 
availing; and Constantinople liad fallen, before 
the squadrons of Genoa and Venice could sail 
from their harbours.'7 Even the princes of the 
jMorea and of the Greek islands affected a cold 
neutrality : the Genoese colony of Galata nego- 
tiated a private treaty ; and the sultan indulged 
them in the delusive hope, that by his clemency 
they might survive the ruin of the empire. A 
plebeian crowd, and some Byzantine nobles, 
basely withdrew from the danger of their country; 
and the avarice of the rich denied the emperor, 
and reserved for the Turks, the secret treasures 
Avhich might have raised in their defence whole 
armies of mercenaries. 28 The indigent and so- 
litary prince prepared however to sustain his 
formidable adversary ; but if his courage were 
equal to the peril, his strength was inadequate to 
the contest. In the beginning of the spring, the 
Turkish vanguard swept the towns and villages 
as far as the gates of Constantinople : submission 
was spared and protected; whatever presumed 
to resist was exterminated with fire and sword. 
The Greek places on the Black Sea, Mesembria, 
Acheloum, and Bizon, surrendered on tlie first 
summons: Selybria alone deserved the honours 
of a siege or blockade ; and the bold inhabitants, 
while they were inve^sted by land, launched their 
boats, pillaged the opposite coast of Cyzicus, and 
sokl their captives in the public market. But 
on tlie approach of Mahomet himself all was 
silent and prostrate: he first halted at tho dis- 
tance of five miles ; and from thence advancing 
in battle array, planted before the gate of St. Ro- 
manus the Imperial standard ; and, on the sixth 
day of April, formed the memorable siege of 
Constantinople. 

The troops of Asia and Europe Forces of 
extended on the right and left from Turks; 
the Propontis to tlie harbour; the Janizaries in 
the front were stationed before the sultan’s tent; 
the Ottoman line wa^ covered by a deep intrench- 
mont ; and a subordinate army enclosed the sub- 
urb of Galata, and watched the doubtful faith of 
the Genoese. The inquEitive Philelphus, vho 
resided in Greece about thirty years before the 
siege, is confident, that all the Turkish forces, of 
any name or value, could not exceed the number 
of sixty thousand horse and twenty thousand 
foot; and he upbraids the pusillanimity of the 
nations, who had tamely yielded to an handful 
of barbarians. Such, indeed, might be the re- 
gular establishment of the Capicuh,"^'-^ the troops 

2S Vntonm m Proem.— Epht. Cardinal. Istdnr. apnd Spondanum; 
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of the Porte, mardied with t!:e prince, and 
w'cre paid from his royal treasury. But the ba- 
sliaws, in their respccth-e jjovernincnts, main- 
tained or le% led a j)rovincial militia ; many lands 
were held by a military tenure ; many volunteers 
were attracted by the hope of spoil ; and the 
sound of the holy trumpet invited a swarm of 
hungry and fearless fanatics, who might con- 
tribute at least to multiply the terrors, and in a 
first attack to blunt the swords, of the Christians. 
The whole mass of the Turkish powers is mag- 
nified by Ducas, Chalcocondyles, and Leonard 
of Chios, to the amount of three or four hundred 
thousand men ; but Pliranza was a less remote 
and more accurate judge, and his precise de- 
finition of two hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
does not exceed the measure of experience and 
probability. The navy of the besiegers was 
less formidable; the Propontis was overspread 
vs ith tliree hundred and twenty sail ; but of these 
no more than eighteen could be rated as galleys 
of war; and the far greater part must be de- 
graded to tJic condition of storeships and trans- 
ports, which poured into the camp fresli su])plies 
of men, ammunition, and provisions. In lier 
last decay, Constantinople was still 
of the Grt^eks, more than an hundred 

thousand inhabitants ; but these numbers are 
found ill the accounts, not of war, but of captivity; 
and they mostly consUted of mechanics, of priests, 
of women, anil of men devoid of that spirit which 
even women have sometimes exerted for the com- 
mon safety. I can suppose, I could almost ex- 
cuse, the reluctance of subjects to serve on a 
distant frontier, at the w ill of a t\ rant ; hut the | 
man who dares not expose his life in the defence | 
of Ills childien and his property, has lo'-t in so- j 
eiely the fiist and most active energies of nature. ' 
By the emperor’s command, a particular enijuiry ^ 
had been made through the streets and liouscs, 
how many of the citizens, or even of the monks, 
were able and willing to bear arms for their 
countrv. The lists were intrusted to Phranza; 3* 
and, after a diligent addition, he informetl Ins 
master, w ith giief and surprise, that the national 
defence was reduced to four thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy Iionia}is. Between Constantine 
and his faithful minister, this comfortless secret 
was jircserved ; and a sutTicient proportion of 
shields, crossljows, and muskets, was distributed 
from the arsenal to the city hands, 'I hey derived 
some accession from a body of two thousand 
strangers, under the command of John Justiniani, 
a nol)le Genoese; a lilieral donative was ad- 
vanced to these auxiliaries; and a princely rc- 
coiniience, tlie isle of Lemnos, was promised to 
tlie valour and victory of their chief, A strong 
chain was drawn across the mouth of the har- 
bour ; it was supported by some Greek and 
Italian vessels of war and merchandise ; and (he 
ships of every Christian nation, that successively 
arrived from Candia and the Black Sea, vverede- 

“il The ahsemtion of Phileli'hws is afTToved tj< rnspim.in in the 
T.'ir l i.le in fepilog. do 1 urai p. ' y. )• 

^Vlar'-i'.'h proven, that the eilecu^e arim‘*s the Turks are muen 
itv. nurtifT'ius thtn the» appear- In the army that * <«- J 

sta,,: Leonardos ('Liom.;. reckons no more than J\- . 

pi 7 -(.rov ... 

*1 t_'-o>o>dem 'Irrr I crtrlt-’ii non tr-nne Co ore e-t mrrs- ^ 

tifn. ’niid ni - rtti.i'. ,’"S ocri.ya- ITrtn/a,' .u. , 
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talncd for the public service. Against the powers 
of the Ottoman empire, a city of the extent of 
thirteen, perhaps of sixteen, miles w'as defended 
by a scanty garrison of seven or eight thousand 
soldiers. Europe and Asia were open to the 
besiegers; but the strength and provisions of the 
Greeks must sustain a daily decrease ; nor could 
they indulge the expectation of any foreign suc- 
cour or supply. 

The primitive Romans would ^ , 
have drawn tiicir swords m the re- of me two 
solution of death or conquest. The a.^d. n52, 
primitive Christians might have 12 . 

' embraced each other, and awaited in patience 
and charity the stroke of martyrdom. But tlio 
! Greeks of Constantinople were animated only 
1 by the spirit of religion, and that spirit was 
productive only of animosity and discord. Be- 
; fore his death, the emperor John Palj^ologus 
i had renounced the unpopular measure of an 
union with the Latins ; nor was the idea revived, 

I till the distress of his brother Constantine im- 
I posed a last trial of Halter^' and dissimulation.^- 
! \Vith the demand of temporal aid, his ambassa- 
I dors were instructed to mingle the assurance of 
spiritual obedience ; his neglect of the church 
was excused by the urgent cares of the state ; 
and his orthodox wishes solicited tlie presence 
of a Roman legate. The Vatican had been too 
often deluded ; yet the signs of repentance 
could not decently be overlooked; a legate 
was more easily granted tlian an army ; and 
' about six inonilis before the final destruction, 
the cardinal Isidore of Rus'^ia appeared in tliat 
character with a retiuue of priests and soldiers. 
Tlie emperor saluted him as a friend and 
father; re--pectfully listened to his public and 
private sermons ; and with the most obsequious 
of the clergy ard laymen subscribed the act of 
union, as it had bn.u ratified in the council of 
I Florence. On the li’th of December, the two 
I nations, in the church of St. Sophia, joined in 
I the communion of sacrifice and prayer ; and the 
• names of the two pontiffs were solemnly com- 
, memorated ; the names of Nicholas the Fifth, 
j (he vicar of Christ, and of the patriarch Gregory, 
j w Iio had been driven into exile by a rebellious 
, people, 

I But the dress and language of 
j the Latin priest who officiated at faoatitwiKrf 
i the altar, were an object of scandal; 

! and it was observed with horror, that he conse- 
crated .a cake or wafer of ttn/eaveiied bread, 

I anil poured cold water into the cup of the sacra- 
! inent. A national historian acknowledges witli 
a bhuh, that none of his countrv men, not the 
emperor himself, were sincere in thi.s occasional 
conformity. 31 Their hasty and unconditional 
submi'-sion was palliated by a promise of future 
revi''.al ; hut the best, or the worst, of their 
excuses was the confession of their own peijurv- 
When they were pres-^ed by tiie reproaches of 

de'.TP a more aothentic r.ot onlj of public ferfs, but ofpriTate 

32 In *lporf<V'n«, the nairinvc of fhf> nuiDn is not nnh parti il, but 
jiT-fw'rfrft. The hi?h< p i.t I’amur* ilicd i». -and th«* hutorr <-f 

Puras, which .■V). 37 .; with such truth ind 

sp'nt, W 4 .S not pr rtt tl ’ . I tht* k ir I' V*. 

"V Fhrar/a, fp.* . f t'- .• < '"Uit-- Orfy-k-, a. Vtb 'a irflt'CA that the 
m>-V‘aiTewasad'.pr.d , jripcr t'-'i .->1111:15 i-.- ad nr>. w ilh pica- 

.•n* that thi/-. wl i-'f -k* t-' 1 »-{■ tui tt .•.r dcvutu . m >t. Sophia, 
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tlieir honest brethren, “ Have patience,’* they 
whispered, ‘‘ have patience till God shall have 
“ delivered the city from the great dragon who 
seeks to devour us. You siiall then perceive 
whether we are truly reconciled with the 
“ AzjTnites.” But patience is not the attribute 
of zeal ; nor can the arts of a court be adapted 
to the freedom and violence of popular enthu- 
siasm. From the dome of St. Sophia, the 
inhabitants of either sex, and of every degree, 
rushed in crowds to the cell of the monk Gen- 
nadius,^"^ to consult the oracle of the church, ! 
The holy rnan was invi-^ihle ; entranced, as it * 
should seem, in deep meditation, or divine rap- I 
ture : but he had exposed on the door of his cell j 
a speaking tablet ; and they successively with- ! 
drew, after reading these tremendous words: * 
O miserable Komans ! why wiW ye abandon ■ 
“ the truth j and why, instead of confiding in j 
God, will ye put your trust in the Italians? ' 
‘‘ In losing your faith, you will lose your city. 

“ Have mercy on me, O Lord ! I protest in ^ 
tliy presence, that lam innocent of the crime. ] 
” O miserable Romans ! consider, pause, and I 
*• repent. At the same moment that you | 
renounce the religion of your fathers, by cm- | 
bracing impiety, you submit to a foieign • 
“servitude.” According to the advice of Gen- | 
nadius, the religious virgins, as pure os angels, I 
and as proud as da'mons, rejected the act of j 
union, and abjured all communion with the 1 
present and future associates of the Latins; and 
their example was applauded and imitated by 
the greatest part of the clergy and people. 
From the monastery, the devout Greeks dis- 
persed themselves in the taverns ; drank confu- 
sion to the slaves of the pope ; emptied tlieir 
glasses in honour of the image of the holy 
Virgin ; and besought her to defend against 
Mahomet, the city which she had formerly saved 
from Cliosroes and the Chagan. In the double 
intoxication of zeal and wine, they valiantly cx- 
clainiL'd, “ What occasion have we for succour, 

“ or union, or Latins? far from us be the wor- 
“ ship of tiie Azymites'” During the winter 
that preceded the Turkish conquest, the nation 
w^as distracted by this epidemical frenzy ; and 
the season of Lent, the approach of Easter, in- 
stead of breathing cliarity and love, served only 
to fortify the obstinacy and influence of the 
zealots. The confessors scrutinized and alarmed 
the conscience of their votaries, and a rigorous 
penance was imposed on those who had received 
the communion from a priest, who had given 
an express or tacit consent to the union. His 
service at the altar propagated the infection to 
tlie mute and simple spectators of the ceremony; 
they forfeited, by the impure spectacle, the 
virtue of the sacerdotal character; nor was it 
lawful, even in danger of sudden ileath, to invoke 
the assistance of their prayers or absolution. 
No sooner had the church of St. Sophia been 
polluted by the Latin sacrifice, than it was 

His pnmitiTe and spciilar name Geiiree Scholarius, 

which be chmffpd fnr that of {.em-’dius, euKr when he bte.-me 
a monk or a patnarch. Hi« rtefonco. at F'Men.'e of the wime 
union which he fimoii=iv atta.'ke<l at* onswi'tinciple, ha> tempted 
liOo AUatius (lhatnb <le CTeor-;i.--. in Bih i<>t. tinet. tom. \ 

P -7SS.» to divifU’ him jn'o t'ln n.-*n; but K"j PurW — 

>s 1 ) )ias restored the .der.titj of h-i {etion and toe dupiicUy wf ius 


deserted as a Jewish synagogue, or an heathen 
temple, by the clergy and people: and avast 
and gloomy silence prevailed in that venerable 
dome, which had so often smoked with a cloud 
of incense, blazed with innumerable lights, and 
resounded with the voice of prayer and thanks- 
giving. The Latins were the most odious of 
heretics and infidels; and the first minister of 
the empire, the great duke, was heard to declare, 
that he had rather behold in Constantinople the 
turban of Mahomet, than the pope’s tiara or a car- 
dinal’s hat.-’^ A sentiment so unworthy of Chris- 
tians and patriots was familiar and fatal to the 
Greeks : the emperor was deprived of the affec- 
tion and support of his subjects ; and their native 
cowardice was sanctified by resignation to the 
divine decree, or the visionary hope of a miracu- 
lous deliverance. 

or the triangle which composes s,eseofCon. 
tlie fi<ruio of Constantinople, the stantmopie hy 

, Mahomet II, 

two sides along the sea were made a.d. UoS, 
inaccessible to an enemy ; the Pro- 
pontis by nature, and the harbour 
by nit. Between the two waters, the basis of 
the triangle, the land side was protected by a 
double wall, and a deep ditch of the depth of 
one hundred feet. Against this line of fortifica- 
tion, wliich Phranza, an eye-witness, prolongs 
to the measure of six miles, •36 the Ottomans 
dircctctl tlicir principal attack; and the emperor, 
after distributing the service and command of 
the most perilous stations, undertook the defence 
of the external wall. In the first days of the 
siege, the Greek soldiers descended into the 
ditch, or sallied into the field; but they soon 
discovered, that, in the proportion of their nuro» 
bers, one Chri'^tian was of more value than 
twenty Turks ; and, after these bold preludes, 
they were pRulcntly content to maintain the 
rampart with tlieir missile weapons. Nor should 
this prudence be accused of pusillanimity. The 
nation was indeed pusillanimous and base; but 
the last Constantine deserves the name of an 
hero ; liis noble band of volunteers was inspired 
v>itli Roman virtue; and the foreign auxiliaries 
supported the honour of the Western chivaliy. 
The incessant volleys of lances and arrows were 
accompanied with the smoke, the sound, and 
tlic fire, of their musketry and cannon. Their 
small arms discharged at the same time either 
five, or even ten, balls of lead, of the size of a 
walnut; and, according to the closeness of the 
ranks and the force of the powder, several breast- 
plates and bodies were transpierced by the same 
sliot. But the Turkish approaches were soon 
sunk in trenches, or covered with ruins. Each 
day added to the science of the Christians; but 
their inadequate stock of gunpowder was wasted 
in the operations of each day. Their ordnance 
was not powerful, either in size or number ; and 
if they possessed some heavy cannon, they feared 
to plant them on the walls, Jest the aged struc- 
ture should be shaken and overthrown by the 

35 *axtt>Xtov, x.TXxnTToa, may be fairly translated a cardinal's 
hit. The diftereni,e of the Greek and Latin habits «nbittered the 
schism 
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explosion. ^7 The same destructive secret had 
been revealed to the jMoslems, by whom it was 
employed with the superior energy of zeal, 
riches, and despotism. The great cannon of 
Mahomet has been separately noticed, an im- 
portant and visible object in the history of the 
times; but that enormous engine was Hanked 
by two fellows almost of equal magnitude : 3?? 
the long order of the Turkish artillery was 
pointed against the walls ; fourteen batteries 
thundered at once on the most accessible places; 
and of one of these it is ambiguously expressed, 
that it was mounted with one hundred and thirty 
guns, or that it discharged one hundred and 
tliirty l)uUets. Yet, in the power and activity 
of the sultan, we may discern the infancy of the 
new science. Under a master who counted the 
moments, tlie groat camion could be loaded and 
fired no more tlian seven times in oneday. 
The heated metal unfurtunatcly Inirst ; several 
workmen were destroyed; and the skill of an 
aitist was admired who btthought himself of 
preventing tiie danger and the accident, by 
])ouriiig oil, after each explodon, into the mouth 
of the cannon. 

Attirkand ^*'’1 miidom sliots Were pro- 

tiofem-o. ductive of more sound tl'.an elfect ; 
and It was by the advice of a Christian, tliat the 
engineers were taught to level their aim against 
tile two oppO''ite sides of the salient angles of a 
bastion. However imperfect, tlie weight and 
ie})etition of tlie fire made some impression on 
the walls; and the Turks, pushing their ap- 
proaches to the edge of the ditch, attempted to 
fill tlie enormous cliasin, and to build a road to 
tlie assault. Innumerable fascines, and liogs- I 
lieads, and trunks of trees, weio heaped on cacli 
other; and such v^as the impetuosity of the ^ 
throng, tliat the foremost and the weakest were I 
puslied headlong clown the precipice, and iu- I 
stautly buried under the accumulated mass. To 
fill the ditch, was the toil of the besiegers ; to 
clear away the rubbish, was the safety of the be- 
sieged; and, after a long and bloody conflict, 
the well that had been woven in the day was still 
unravelled in the night. The next resource of 
Mahomet was the practice of mines; but the 
soil was rocky ; in every attempt he was stopped 
and undermined by the Christian engineers ; nor 
had the art been yet invented of replenishing 
those subterraneous passages with gunpowder, 
and blowing whole towers and cities into the 
air.4i A circumstance that distinguishes the 
siege of Constantinople, is the reunion of the 
ancient and modern artillery. The cannon 
Were intermingled with the meclianical engines 
for casting stones and darts ; the bullet and the 
battering-ram were directed against the same 


walls ; nor had the discovery of gunpowder su- 
pereeded the use of the liquid and unextinguish- 
able fire. A wooden turret of the largest size 
was advanced on rollers ; this portable magazine 
of ammunition and fascines was protected !)y a 
three-fold covering of bulls’ hides ; incessant 
volleys were securely discharged from the loop- 
holes ; in the front, three doors W’ere contrived 
for the alternate sally and retreat of the soldiers 
and workmen. They ascended by a staircase 
to the upper platform ; and, as high as the level 
of that platform, a scaling-ladder could be raised 
by pulleys to form a bridge, and grapple v\ ith the 
adverse rampart. By these various arts of an- 
noyance, some as new as they were pernicious 
to the Greeks, the tower of St. Romanus was 
at length overturned : after a severe struggle, 
the Turks were repulsed from the breach, and 
interrupted by darkness ; but they trusted, that 
with the return of light tliey should renew the 
attack with fret'll vigour and decisive success. 
Of this pause of action, this interval of hope, 
each moment wa> improved by the activitv of 
the emperor and Jiistiniani, who passed the nigiit 
on the spot, and urged the labours which in- 
volved the safety of the church and city. At 
tlie daw n of day, the impatient sultan perceived, 
with astonishment and grief, that his wooden 
turret had been reduced to ashes : the ditch was 
cleared and restored; and the tower of St. Ro- 
manus was again strong and entire. He de- 
plored the failure of his design; and uttered 
a profane exclamation, that the word of the 
thirty-seven thoU'^ar^d prophets should not have 
compelled him t()l)elieve that such a work, in so 
sliort a time, could have been accomplished by 
tlie infidels. 

The gencrositv of the Christian 
princes wa^ cold and tardy ; but in uf fvur 
the first appix-heiision of a siege, 

Coiwtantiiie had negotiated, in the isles of the 
Archipelago, the Morea, and Sicily, the most in- 
di'^pcnsable supplies. As early as the beginning 
of April, five**- great ships, equipped for mer- 
chandise and war, would have sailed from the 
harbour of Chios, had not the wind blown obsti- 
nately from the north. <3 One of these ships 
bore the Imperial flag ; the remaining four be- 
longed to the Genoese; and they were laden 
with wheat and barley, with wine, oil, and vege- 
tables, and, above all, with soldiers and mari- 
ners, for the service of the capital. After a 
tedious delay, a gentle breeze, and, on the second 
day, a strong gale from the south, carried them 
through the Hellespont and the Propontis : but 
the city was already invested by sea and land ; 
and the Turkish fleet, at the entrance of the Bos- 
phorus, was stretched from shore to shore, in the 
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form of a cref.cent, to intercept, or at least to 
repel, tlic'^e bold auxiliaries. The reader who 
lias present to his mind the geographical picture 
of Constantinople, will conceive and admire the 
greatness of the spectacle. The five Christian ships 
continued to advance with joyful shouts, and a 
full press both of sails and oars, against an hostile 
fieet of three hundred vessels ; and the rampart, 
the camp, the coasts of Europe and Asia, were 
lined with innumerable spectators, who anxiously 
awaited the event of this momentous succour. 
At the first view that event could n^t appear 
doubtful ; the superiority of the IMoblems was 
beyond all measure or account ; and, in a calm, 
their numbers and valour must inevitably have 
prevailed. liut tlieir hasty and impeifect na\y 
had been created, not by tlie genius of the people, 
but by tlie will of the sultan : in the height of 
their prosperity, tfie Turks have acknowledged, 
that if God had given them the earth, he had left 
the sea to the infidels ; and a series of de- 
feats, a rapid progress of decay, has established 
the truth of their modest confession. Except 
eighteen galleys of some force, the rest of their 
fieet consisted of open boats, rudely constructed 
and a^’kwardly man.aged, crowded with troops, 
and destitute of cannon ; and since courage 
arises in a great measure from the consciousness 
of strength, the bravest of the Janizaries might 
tremble on a new element. In the Christian 
squadron, five stout and lofty ships were guided 
by skilful pilots, and manned tlie veterans 
of Italy and Greece, long practised in the arts 
and penis of the sea. Tiieir weight was directed 
to sink or scatter the weak obstacles that impeded 
their passage : their artillery swept the wafers : 
tljuir liquid fire was poured on the heads of the 
adversaries, who, with the design of boarding, 
presumed to approach them ; and the winds and 
naves are always on the side of the ablest navi- 
gators. In this confiict, the Imperial vessel, which 
iiud been almost overpow ered, was rcscin-d i>y the 
Gerio<-sc ; l-ut tlie Tuiks. in a distant and a closer 
attack, Were twice repulsed with considerable 
loss. 3Iahoinot himself "at on hor.'-cback on the 
beach, to encourage their valotn hy his voice and 
presence, by tl.e piomise of rLwaid, and by fear, 
more potent than tiie fear of the enemy. The 
pas-lions of his soul, and even tlie gestures of his 
budyri^ seemed to imitate the actions of the 
combatants; and, as if he li:ul been the lord of 
nature, he spurred his huise with a feaidess and 
impotent efi’ort into the sea. His loud reproaches, 
and the clamours of the camp, urged the Otto- 
mans to a third attack, n.ore fitai and bloody 
tiian tlie two former; and I must repeat, 
though I cannot credit, the evidence of Phranza, 
v^ ho afiirins, from their own mouth, that they 
lo-.t above twelve thousand men in the slaughter 
(-f the day. They fled in disoulsr to tlie shores 
of Europe and Asia, winle the Christian squa- 
dron, triumphant and uniiurt, steered along tlie 
Jlosphorus, and securely anciiorcd within the 

II The perpefii J ilec.-’v and we.iVr<«:<: of the Turkish navy may 
i observed tn K'caut ("Ute of tl.c ‘ Htoiriiu Kir.; ire, p. ">7^ 
Theven.it part. i. p — .nd 'l.tt <M*^nnnre», 

nuiu.): tbe ladt uf wnom l> always »o.i<.)toU!> u> a:)>use and aiiiaze 
i i- reader. 

I'- I ma« r.irfi-s«. th't I hP'f* “ tiiT '.yr- tic hvinc p>l«re 
' Tin . wlidf'. I. >.. . . 71 I ' ' »• "t the p’ w.r. and tr - 

.. I 0 « IiUieu.aiis u. iiav— i.i . 1 -u: iii il.i. iciest Ldihciu (/I 


chain of the harbour. In the confidence of vic- 
tory, they boasted that the wliolc Turkish pow'cr 
must liave yielded to their arms ; but the admiral, 
or captain bashaw’, found some consolation for a 
painful wound in his eye, l>y representing that 
accident as the cause of his defeat, Baltha Ogli 
was a renegade of the race of the Bulgarian 
princes: his military character was tainted with 
the unpopular vice of avarice ; and, under the 
despotism of the prince or people, misfortune is 
' a sufficient evidence of guilt. His rank and 
services W'cre annihilated by the displea.sure of 
Mahomet. In the royal presence, the captain 
bashaw was extended on the ground by four 
slaves, and received one hundred strokes with a 
golden rod his death had been pronounced; 
and he adored the clemency of the sultan, who 
VFas satisfied witli the milder punishment of con- 
fiscation and exile. The introduction of this 
supply revived the hopes of the Greeks, and 
accused the supineness of their Western allies. 
Amidst the deserts of Anatolia and the rocks of 
Palestine, the millions of the crusades had buried 
themselves in a voluntary and inevitable grave; 
but the situation of the Imperial city was strong 
against lier enemies, and accessible to her friends ; 
and a rational and moderate armament of the 
maritime states might have saved the relics of 
the Roman name, and maintained a Christian 
fortress in the heart of the Ottoman empire. 
Vet this was the sole and feeble attempt for the 
deliverance of Constantinople : the more distant 
powers were insensible of its danger; and the 
ambassador of Hungary, or at least of Huniadcs, 
resided in the Turkish camp, to remove the 
feai*s, and to direct tlie operations, of the sul- 
tan. ^7 

It was difficult for the Greeks to Mahomet 
penetrate tlie secret of the divan ; 
yet the Greeks are persuaded, that overiiiid. 
a resistance, so obstinate and surprising, had 
fatigued the perseverance of Mahomet. He be- 
gan to meditate a retreat; and the siege w'ould 
liave been speedily raised, if the ambition and 
jealousy of the second vizir had not opposed 
the perfidious advice of Calil Bashaw*, who still 
maintained a secret corre'^pondence with the 
Byzantine court. The reduction of the city 
appeared to be hopeless, unless a double attack 
could be made from the harbour as well as from 
the land ; but the harbour was inaccessible : an 
impenetrable cliain was now defended by eight 
large ships, more than twenty of a smaller size, 
with several galleys and sloops; and, instead of 
forcing this harrier, the Turks might apprehend 
a naval sally, and a second encounter in the 
open sea. In tin's perplexity, the genius of Ma- 
homet conceived and executed a plan of a bold 
and marvellous cast, of transporting by land his 
lighter vessels and military' stores from the Bos- 
piiorus into the higher part of the harbour. The 
ilistaiicc is about ten miles; the ground is un- 
even, and was overspread with thickets; and, as 

IR .\rcordinir to th'’ eT 3 ir£:era*^ion or comipt text of r>ura.s (r- •'^S ) 

jjoJdfo l» r WA, .'f the cnorinnst'. .incl iniTodibte of ^>0 

iibnpjoriAmntL, B«»uiIUiidS rtftdinir .,t 'iihi drachma, orfive p.‘tmd^ 

li siilfi. iMit to exervi&e the arro ot M.thcintt, aad bruise the batk 
I I*, adrniml- 

47 Ituris, « onfe^^e^ I'jrp'' 'f iH-inf(.jTno<l of the affair’ of Hiin- 

C'^rr, ?’ .1 n ot \t> of '•uj-rr’t'' 11 i frta! b- lief that CoostantiJWJ'le 

!. 'fit* t«-> . .'t the luik Ji cui.qi.Lots. See Phranza A- 
c 'zU'} ana 
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the road must be opened behind the suburb of 
Galata, their free passage or total destruction 
must depend on the option of the Genoese. But 
these selfisii merchants were ambitious of the 
favour of being the last devoured ; and the de- 
ficiency of art was supplied by the strength of 
obedient myriads. A level way was covered 
with a broad platform of strong and solid planks ; 
and to render them more slippery and smooth, 
they were anointed with the fat of sheep and 
oxen. Fourscore light galleys and brigantines 
of fifty and thirty oars, were disembarked on the 
Bosphorus shore ; arranged successively on rol- 
lers. ; and drawn forwards by the power of men 
and pulleys. Two guides or pilots were sta- 
tioned at the helm, and the prow, of each vessel ; 
the sails were unfurled to the vsinds; and the 
labour was clieeied by song and acclamation. 
In tlie course of a single night, this Turkish 
fleet painfully climbed the hill, steered over the 
plain, and was launclied from the dtcli\ity into 
tlie shallow waters of the harbour, far above the 
mole-.tation of the deeper vessels of the Greeks. 
Tlie real importance of this operation was mag- 
nified l)y the consternation and confidence which 
it inspired: but the notorious, unquestionable, 
fact was displayed before the eyes, and is re- 
corded by the pons of the two nations.^s A 
similar stratagem had been repeatedly practised 
by the ancients ; ^ ' the Ottoman galleys (I must 
again repeat) should bo considered as large 
boats ; and, if we compare tlie magnitude and 
the distance, the obstacles and tlie means, tlie 
boasted miracle has perhaps been equalled by 
the industry of our own tiines.^i As soon as 
JMahoiiiet had occupied the up[)er harbour with 
a fleet and army, he constructed, in tlie nar- 
rowest part, a biidge, or rather mole, of fifty 
cubits in breadth, and one hundred in length: 
it was formed of ca^ks and hogsheads, joined 
■with rafters, linked with iron, and co\ered >\itli 
a solid floor. On this floating battery, he planted 
one of his largest cannon, while the fourscore 
galleys, with troops and scaling-ladders, ap- 
})roachcd tlie most accessible side, >\hich had 
formerly been stormed by the Latin conquerors. 
The indolence of the Christians has been ac- 
cused for not destroying these unfinished works ; 
hut their fire, by a superior fire, was controlled 
and silenced; nor were they wanting in a noc- 
turnal attempt to bum the vessels as well as the 
bridge of the sultan. His vigilance prevented 
their approach ; their foremost galliots were sunk 
or taken ; forty youths, tlie bravest of Italy and 
Greece, were inhumanly massacred at his com- 
mand ; nor could the emperor’s grief be assuaged ' 
by the just tlioiigh cruel retaliation, of exjiosing 
from the walls the heads of two hundred and 
sixty Musulman captives. After a siege of 


forty days, the fate of Constantinople Distress of 
could no longer be averted. The thecui. 
diminutive garrison was exhausted by a double 
attack : the fortifications, which had stood for 
ages against hostile violence, were dismantled 
on all sides by the Ottoman cannon : many 
breaches were opened ; and near the gate of St. 
Romanus, four towers had been levelled with 
the ground. For the payment of liis feeble and 
mutinous troops, Constantine was compelled to 
despoil the churches with the promise of a four- 
fold restitution ; and liis sacrilege offered a new 
reproach to the enemies of the union. A spirit 
of discord impaired the remnant of the Christian 
strength: the Genoese and Venetian auxiliaries 
as>>erted the pre-eminence of their respective ser- 
vice; and Justiniani and the great duke, whose 
ambition was not extinguished by the common 
danger, accused each other of treachery and 
cowardice. 

During the siege of Constant!- „ 

nople, the words ot peace and capi- of the Turks 
tulation had been sometimes pro- a.s»auTti^’ 
nounced ; and several embassies had 
passed between the camp and tlie city. ^2 Xlie 
Greek emperor was humbled by adversity; and 
would have yielded to any terms corapatiblo 
with religion and royalty. The Turkish sultan 
was desirous of sparing the blood of his soldiers; 
still more desirous of securing for his own use 
the Byzantine trea'*iircs ; and he accomplished a 
&.acred duty in presenting to the Gabovrst the 
choice of circumcision, of tribute, or of death. 
TJie avarice of Mahomet might have been satis- 
fied with an annual sum of one hundred thou- 
sand ducats ; but his ambition giasped thecapital 
of the East : to the prince lie oflered a rich 
equivalent, to the people a fiee toleration, or a 
safe departure ; but after some fruitless treaty, 
he declared his resolution of finding either a 
throne, or a grave, under the walls of Constan- 
tinople. A sense of honour, and the fear of 
i:niversal reproach, forbade Palseologus to resign 
tlie city into the hands of the Ottomans ; and he 
defermined to abide the last extremities of war. 
Several clays were employed by the sultan in the 
preparations of the assault ; and a respite was 
gi anted by his favourite science of astrology, 
wiiicli had fixed on the twenty-ninth of May, as 
the fortunate and fatal hour. On the evening of 
the twenty-seventh, he issued his final orders; 
assembled in his presence the military chiefs; 
and di'-persed his heralds through the camp to 
proclaim the duty, and the motives, of the peril- 
ous cnterjjrise. Fear is the first principle of a 
despotic govennnent; and his menaces were ex- 
pressed in the Oriental style, that the fugitives 
and deserters, had they the wings of a bird, 
should not escape from his inexorable justice. 
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The greatest part of his bashaws and Janizaries 
were the otEpring of Chri'^tian parents : but the 
glories of the Turkish name were perpetuated 
by successive adoption ; and in the gradual 
change of individuals, the spirit of a legion, a 
regiment, or an oda, is kept alive by imitation 
and discipline. In this holy warfare, the Mos- 
lems were exhorted to purify their minds with 
prayer, their bodies with seven ablutions; and 
to abstain from food till the close of the ensuing 
day. A crowd of dervishes visited the tents, to 
instil the desire of martyrdom, and the assurance 
of spending an immortal youth amidst the rivers 
and gardens of paradise, and in the embraces of 
the black-eyed virgins. Yet Mahomet princi- 
pally trusted to the efficacy of temporal and 
visible rewards. A double pay was promised 
to the victorious troops; “ The city and the 
buildings,’' said Mahomet, are mine ; but 1 
resign to your valour the captives and the 
spoil, the treasures of gold and beauty ; be 
“ rich and be happy. Many are the provinces 
of my empire : the intrei)id soldier who first 
ascends the walls of Constantinople, shall be 
rewarded with the government of the fairest 
and most wealthy ; and my gratitude shall ac- 
“ cumulate his honours and fortunes above tJie 
“ measure of liis own hopes.” Such various and 
potent motives diffused among the Turks a ge- 
neral ardour, regardless of life and impatient 
for action : tlie camp re-echoed witli the Moslem 
shouts of “ God is God ; there is but one Go<l, 
** and Mahomet is the apostle of God;”^'^ and 
the sea and land, from Galata to the seven 
towers, were illuminated by the blaze of their 
nocturnal fires. 

la^ttarpweii different was tlie state of the 

oftheeriijiCTor Christians; who, with loud and 
axui the Ureeka. Complaints, deplored the 

guilt, or the punishment, of their sins. The 
Celestial image of the Virgin luul been exposed 
in solemn procession ; but their divine patroness 
was deaf to tlieir entreaties : they accused tlie 
oi)stiiincy of the emperor for refusing a timely 
surrender; anticipated the horrors of their fate; 
and sighed for the repose and security of 
Turkish servitude. The noblest of the Greeks, 
and the bravest of the allies, were summoned to 


himself present at tin's mournful assembly. They 
wept, they embraced ; regardless of their families 
end fortunes, they devoted their lives ; and 
each commander, departing to his station, main- 
tained all night a vigilant and anxious watch on 
the rampart. The emperor, and some faithful 
companions, entered the dome of St. Sophia, 
which in a few hours was to be converted into 
a inosch; and devoutly received, with tears and 
prayers, the sacrament of the holy communion. 
He reposed some moments in the palace, which 
resounded with cries and lamentations ; solicited 
the pardon of all whom he might have injured;^ 
and mounted on horsd)ack to visit the guards, 
and explore the motions of the enemy. The 
distress and fall of the last Constantine are more 
glorious than the long prosperity of the By- 
zantine Caesars. 


In the confusion of darkness an 
assailant may sometimes succeed; assault, 
but in this great and general attack, 
the military judgment and astrological know- 
ledge of !Mahomet advised liim to expect the 
morning, tlie memorable twenty-ninth of May, 
in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year of 
the Christian a:ra. The preceding night had 
been strenuously employed : the troops, the 
cannon, and the fascines, were advanced to the 
edge of the ditch, which in many parts pre- 
sented a smooth and level passage to the breach; 
and bis fourscore galleys almost touched, with 
the prow-, and their scaling-ladders, the less 
defensible walls of the harbour. Under pain 
of death, silence was enjoined : but the physical 
laws of motion and sound are not obedient to 
discipline or fear; each individual might sup- 
press his voice and measure his footsteps ; but 
the march and labour of thousands must inevi- 


tably produce a strange confusion of dissonant 
clamours, which reaclied the ears of the watch- 
men of the towers. At daybreak, without the 
customary signal of the morning gun, the Turks 
assaulted the city by sea and land ; and the 
similitude of a twined or twisted thread has 


been applied to the closeness and continuity of 
their line of attack. =7 The foremost ranks con- 


sisted of the refuse of the host, a voluntary 
crowd who fought without order or command; 


the palace, to prepare them, on the evening of 
tlie twenty-eighth, for ihe duties and dangers of 
the general assault. The last speech of Fala-o- 
iogns was the funeral oration of the Roman 
empire : 53 he promised, lie conjured, and he 
vainly attempted to infuse the hope which was 
extinguished in his own mind. In this world 
all w as comfortless and gloomy ; and neither the 
Gosjiel nor the church have pro|)osed any con- 
spicuous recompence to the heroes who fall in 
the service of their country. But the example 
of their prince, and the confinement of a siege, 
had armed these warriors with the courage of 
despair, and the pathetic scene is described by 
the feelings of the historian Phranza, who was 

•— Gebelm. Hist, du Calendner, p. 731, whjrh M ihomet had 
(tudifd. 3 The jroUlen rhanot does nrt exist either in srience or 
fiction ; but I much fear that Dr. Johnson has confounded the 
Pleiads with the great bear or wagon, the zodiac with a nortbem 
constellation . 

Ao'TTot’ rrurXTjtTix- caAfviri. 

54 Pl>ranta quarrels wth shtse Moslem avt-’ai'’atinn‘?, not for the 
name of I rod, but for that of t;,e prophti . the pi jus Zt's! of Vo't.aire ‘s 
ex^essife, and ndn'UN-)!!-,. 

I am afeaid that this discourse was by Phranza > i.i. 


j of the feebleness of age or childhood, of peasants 
I and vagrants, and of all who had joined the 
camp in the blind hope of plunder and martyr- 
dom. The common impulse drove them on- 
wards to the wall : the most audacious to climb 
were instantly precipitated ; and not a dart, not 
a bullet, of the Christians, was idly wasted on 
the accumulated throng. But their strength 
and ammunition were exhausted in this la- 
borious defence : the ditch was filled with the 
i bodies of the slain ; they supported the footsteps 
of their companions ; and of this devoted van- 
guard, the death was more serviceable than the 
life. Under their respective bashaws and san- 
jaks, the troops of Anatolia and Romania were 

stlf; and It smeth so grossly of the sermon and the conrent, 
almost doubt whether it was pronounced by Constantine. Leonardus 
a-sijns him another sjieech, m which he addresses himself m<we re* 
sjiecttuUv to the I.atin auxiliaries. 

.56 Thto abasement, which demotion has sometimes extortro from 

d.ine*.r,n« ev, t,an iini'rov.-ment i<f the Gospel doctrine of the forgi^^ 

of i”jurur. it i« more ea-j to torgue ‘1M> times, than once to ask 
j ard HI ol* 111 iffrrtoi 

iV'i le, rbf iM I'lrt* ii d thp^ail.ir: and the marines, Du • 

(.dsiiuinbeism ibi' gi.it<-Tai assuuJt Turks, both botseantifi^ 
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successively lefl to the charge : their progress 
was various and doubtful ; hut, after a conflict 
of two hours, the Greeks still maintained, and 
improved, their advantage; and the \oice of 
the emperor was heard, encouraging his soldiers 
to achieve, by a last eftbrt, the deliverance of 
their country. In that fatal moment, the Ja- 
nizaries arose, fresh, vigorous, and invinc'ble. 
The sultan himself on horseback, with an iron 
mace in his hand, was the spectator and judge 
of their valour: he "v^as surrounded by ten 
thousand of his domestic troops, whom he re- 
served for the decisive occasions ; and the tide 
of battle was directed andpinpelled by bis voice 
and eye. His numerous ministers of justice 
were posted behind the line, to urge, to restrain, 
and to punish ; and if danger was in the front, 
shame and inevitable death were In the rear, of 
the fugitives. The cries of fear and of pain 
^vere drowned in the martial music of drums, 
trumpets, and attaballs ; and experience has 
proved, tliat the mechanical operation of sounds, 
by quickening the circulation of the blood and 
s})irits, will act on the human machine more 
forcibly than the eloquence of reason and lionour. 
From the Hues, the galleys, and the bridge, the 
Ottoman artillery thundered on all sides; and 
the camp and city, the Greeks and t!ie Turks, 
were involved in a cloud of smoke, which could 
only be dispelled i)y the Anal deliverance or de- 
struction of the Roman empire. The single 
combats of the heroes of history or fable, amuse 
our fancy and engage our aftections : the skilful 
evolutions of war may inform the mind, and im- 
prove a necessary, though pernicious, science: 
but in the uniform and odious pictures of a 
general assault, all is blood, and horror, and 
confusion ; nor shall I strive, at the distance of 
three centuries and a thousand miles, to <lc- 
lineate a scene of •v^liich there could be no 
spectators, and of which the actors themselves 
were incapable of forming any just or adequate 
idea. I 

The immediate loss of Constantinople may be 
ascribed to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced ' 
the gauntlet of John Justiniani. The sight of 
his blood, and the exquisite pain, appalled the 
courage of the chief, whose arms and counsels 
were the firmest rampart of the city. As he 
withdrew from his station in quest of a surgeon, 
his flight was perceived and stopped by the 
indefatigable emperor. “ Your wound,” ex- 
claimed Palseologus, is slight ; the danger is 
“ pressing ; your presence is necessary ; and 
“whither will you retire?” “ I will retire,” 
said the trembling Genoese, “ by the same 
“ road which God has opened to the Turks 
and at these words he hastily passed through 
one of the breaches of the inner wall. By this 
pusillanimous act, he stained the honours of a 
military life; and the few days which he sur- 

In the serer" censure of the flight of Justinnni, Fhranza n. 
presses his own ftelin^s and those ot the public- For some pnnW 
reasons, he is treated with more lenity and re-pect by Diica* : Imt the 
»ords of Ij»uardus f hieOMS expre^ his strong and recent indigna- 
taan, glon® salutis suique oblitus. In the whole senes of tbeir 
policy , his countrymen, the Uenoese, were always suspected, and 
euilty. 

^9 Ihicas kilU him with two blows of Turkish siddier* ; Cha’coron- 

dsles wounds him in the •.hou'der. and then tr.vrpb-s biuJ in tht sit.*. 
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vived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, were em- 
bittered by his own and the public reproach. ^8 
His example was imitated by the greatest part 
of the Latin auxiliaries, and the defence began 
to slacken when the attack was pressed with 
redoubled vigour. Tlie number of the Otto- 
mans was fifty, perhaps an hundred, times su- 
perior to that of the Christians ; the double 
walls were reduced by the cannon to an heap of 
ruins : in a circuit of several miles, some places 
must be found more easy of access, or more 
feebly guarded ; and if the besiegers could pe- 
netrate in a single point, the whole city W’as ir- 
recoverably lost. The first who deserved the 
sultan’s reward w'as Hassan the Janizary, of 
gigantic stature and strength. With his cimeter 
in one hand and his buckler in the other, he 
ascended the outward fortification : of the thirty 
Janizaries, who were emulous of his valour, 
eighteen perished in the bold adventure, Hassan 
and his twelve companions had reached the 
summit ; the giant was precipitated from the 
rampart; he rose on one knee, and was again 
oppressed by a shower of darts and stones. But 
his success had proved that the achievement was 
possible : the walls and towers were instantly 
covered with a swarm of Turks; and the Greeks, 
now driven from the vantage ground, were 
overwhelmed by increasing multitudes. Amidst 
these multitudes, the emperor, who accom- 
plished all the duties of a general and a soldier, 
was long seen, and finally lost. The nobles, 
who fought round his person, sustained, till 
their last breath, the honourable names of Pa- 
lca‘ologus and Cantacuzene: his mournful ex- 
clamation was heard, “ Cannot there be found 
‘•a Christian to cut off my head? “60 and his 
last fear was that of falling ali\e into the hands 
of the infidels. 6 i The prudent despair of Con- 
stantine cast axvay the purple : amidst the tu- 
mult lie fell by an unknown hand, and his body 
was buried under a mountain of the slain. 
After his death, resistance and order Death of 
were no more: the Greeks fled 
towards the city ; and many were Pai«oi««M. 
pressed and stifled in the narrow pass of the 
gate of St, Romanus. The victorious Turks 
rushed through the breaches of the inner wall ; 
and as they advanced into the streets, they w^ere 
soon joined by their brethren, who had forced the 
gate Plienar on the side of the harbour. 62 In 
the first heat of tlie pursuit, about two thousand 
Cliristians were put to the sword ; but avarice 
soon prevailed over cruelty ; and the victors 
acknowledged, that they should immediately 
have given quarter if the valour of tlie emperor 
and his chosen bands had not prepared them for 
a similar opposition in every part of the capital. 

It was thus, after a siege of fifty- 

three days, that Constantinople, and empire. 

which had defied the power of Chosroes, the 
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Chagall, and the caliphs, was irretrievably sub- 
dued liy the arms of Mahomet the Second. 
Her empire only had been subverted by the 
Latins ; her religion was trampled in the dust 
by the Moslem conquerors.^s 

The tidings of misfortune fly with 
SlirSli Co" a rapid wing ; yet such was the ex- 
sianunopie. Constantinople, that the more 

distant quarters might prolong, some moments, 
the happy ignorance of their ruin.®"* Butin the 
general consternation, in the feelings of selfish 
or social anxiety, in the tumult and thunder of 
the assault, a sleepless night and morning must 
have elapsed : nor can I believe that many Gre- 
cian ladies were awakened by the Janizaries 
from a sound and tranquil slumber. On the 
assurance of the public calamity, the houses and 
convents were instantly deserted ; and the trem- 
liiing inhalnt-ints flocked together in the streets, 
like an Iierd of timid animals, as if accumulated 
weakne-)S could be productive ol strength, or in 
tlie vain hope that amid the crowd each indivi- 
dual might be safe and invisible. From every 
part of the capital, they fiowed into the clmrch 
of St. Sophia : in the space of an hour, the sanc- 
tuary, the choir, the nave, the upper and lower 
galleries, were filled with the multitudes of 
fcttliersand husbands, of women and children, of 
priests, monks, and religious virgins : the doors 
weie barred on the inside, and tljey souglit pro- 
tection from the sacred dome, whlcli they had so 
lately abhorred as a profane and polluted edi- 
fice. Their confidence was founded on the pro- 
phecy of an enthusiast or impostor, that one day 
tiie Turks would enter Constantinople, and pur- 
sue the Romans as far as the column ot Con- 
stantine in the square before St. Sophia, buttliat 
liiib would be the term of their calamities; that 
an angel would descend from heaven with a 
sword in his hand, and would deliver the empire, 
A\itli that celc'tial weapon, to a poor man seated 
at the foot of the column. “ Take tlu> suord,” 
would he '•ay, “and a\enge the people of the 
Lord.” At these animating words, the Turks 
would instantly tl\, and the \ictorious Romans 
would driio them fiom the M est, and from all 
Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Fe.’'siti. It is 
on this occasion, tiiat Ducas, A'ith some fancy 
and much truth, ujibraids the disconl and ob- 
stinacy of the Greeks. “ Had that angel ap- 
peared,” exclaims the historian, had he 
otfered to exterminate your foes if you would 
‘‘ consent to tiic union of the chinch, even 
then, in that fatal moment, you would have 
“ rejected your safety, or have dccehed your 
God.”'-'^ 

( I'lMMt' of While they expected the descent 
t. u (rrtxks. of the tardy angel, the doors were 
broken with axes ; and as the Turks encountered 
no resistance, their bloodless hands were em- 
ployed in selecting and securing the multitude 
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of their prisoners. Youth, beauty, and the ap- 
pearance of w'ealth, attracted their choice ; and 
the right of property was decided among them- 
selves by a prior seizure, by personal strength, 
and by tlie authority of command. In the space 
of an hour, the male captives were bound with 
cords, the females with their veils and girdles. 
The senators were linked with their slaves ; the 
prelates with the porters of the church ; and 
young men of a plebeian class with noble maids, 
whose faces had been invisible to the sun and 
their nearest kindred. In this common cap- 
tivity, the ranks of society were confounded; 
the ties of nature v^e cut asunder; and the 
inexorable soldier was careless of the father’s 
groans, the tears of the mother, and the lament- 
ations of the children. The loudest in their 
wailings were the nuns, who were tom from 
tlio altar with naked bosoms, outstretched hands, 
and dishevelled hair; and we should piously 
believe that few could be tempted to prefer the 
vigils of the haram to those of the monastery. 
Of these unfortunate Greeks, of these domestic 
animals, whole strings were rudely driven 
through the streets ; and as the conquerors were 
eager to return for more prey, their trembling 
pace was quickened with menaces and blows. 
At tlie same hour, a similar rapine was exercised 
in all the churches and monasteries, in all the 
palaces and habitations of the capital ; nor could 
any jilace, however sacred or sequestered, pro- 
tect the persons or the property of the Greeks. 
Above sixty thousand of this devoted people 
were transported from the city to the camp and 
fleet ; exchanged or sold, according to the 
caprice or interest of their masters, and dis- 
persed in remote senitude through tlie provinces 
of tile Ottoman empire. Among these we may 
notice some remaikable characters. The histo- 
rian riiranza, first chamberlain and principal 
secretary, was involved with his family in the 
common lot. After suffering four months the 
hardships of slavery, he recovered his freedom; 
in tlie ensuing winter he ventured to Adriano- 
ple, and ransomed liis wife from tlie mir bashh 
or master of the horse ; but his two children, m 
the flower of youth and beauty, had been seized 
for the use of !MaIiomet iiimself. The daughter 
of Pliranza died in the seraglio, perhaps a vir- 
gin ; his son, in the fifteenth year of his age, 
preferred death to infamy, and was stabbed by 
tlie hand of the royal lover.®® A deed thus 
inhuman, cannot surely be expiated by the t^te 
and liberality with which he released a Gi^i^ 
matron and her two daughters, on receiving a 
Latin ode from Phiielphus, who had chosen a 
wife in that noble family.®? Theprideor cruelty 
of Mahomet would have been most sensibly 
gratifietl by the capture of a Roman legate ; 
but the dexterity of cardinal Isidore eluded the 
search, and he escaped from Galata in a ple- 

c. 27.), that jxUnil must hare been full of the of 

tinepJt, who dt.iiglited to repeat, perhaps to adom« the tale oi ine» 
roi'.erv. . . 
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beian habit. Tlie chain and entrance of the 
outward harbour was still occupied by the Italian 
ships of merchandise and war. They had sig- 
nalised their valour in the siege ; they embraced 
the moment of retreat, while the Turkish mari- 
ners were dissipated in the pillage of the city. 
When they hoisted sail, the !)each was covered 
with a suppliant and lamentable crowd : but the 
means of transportation were scanty : tlje Ve- 
netians and Genoese selected their countrymen ; 
and notwithstanding the fairest promises of the 
sultan, the inhabitants of Galata evacuated their 
houses, and embarked with their most precious 
effects. 

Amount of . I" fall and the sack of great 
the spoil. cities, an historian is condemned to 
repeat the tale of uniform calamity : the same 
efiects must be produced by the same passions ; 
and when those passions may be indulged with- 
out control, small, alas ! is the difference be- 
tween civilised and savage man. Amidst the 
vague exclamations of bigotry and hatred, the 
Turks are not accused of a wanton or immode- 
rate effusion of Christian blood : but according 
to their maxims (the maxims of antiquity), the 
lives of the vanquished were forfeited ; and (he 
legitimate reward of the conqueror was derived 
from the service, the sale, or tlie ransom, of his 
captives of both sexes.®9 The wealth of Con- 
stantinople had been granted by the sultan to 
his victorious troops ; and the rapine of an hour 
is more productive than the industry of years. 
Rut as no regular div ision was attempted of the 
spoil, the respective shares were not determined 
by merit ; and the rewards of valotir were stolen 
away by the followers of tlie camp, wlio !)ad de- 
clined the toil and danger of the battle. The 
narrative of their depredations could not afford 
either amusement or iiistuietian : the total 
amount, in tlie last poverty of the empire, has 
been valued at four millions of ducats ;T«> and of 
this sum a small part w a^ the property of the 
Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and the 
merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners, the 
stock was improved in quick and perpetual cir- 
culation; but the riclies of the Greeks were 
displayed in the idle ostentation of palaces and 
wardrobes, or deeply buried in treasures of 
ingots and old coin, lest it should be demanded 
at their hands for the defence of their country. 
The profanation and plunder of the monasteries 
and churches excited the most tragic complaints. 
The dome of St. Sophia itself, the cartiily hea- 
ven, the second firmament, the vehicle of the 
cherubim, the throne of the glory of God,"* was 
despoiled of the oblations of ages ; and the 
gold and silver, the peiwls and jewels, the vases 
and sacerdotal ornaments, were moNt wickedly 
converted to the service of mankind. After the 
divine images had been stripped of all that 
could be valuable to a profane eye, the canvas, or 
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tlie wood, was torn, or broken, or burnt, or trod 
under foot, or applied, in tlie stables or tlie 
kitchen, to the vilest uses. Tlie example of 
sacrilege was imitated, however, from the Latin 
conquerois of Constantinople; and the treat- 
ment which Christ, tlieViigin, and t};c saints, 
had sustained from the guilty Catholic, might 
be indicted by the zealous iVIusulinan on the 
monuments of idolatry. Perhajis, instead of 
joining the public clamour, a philosopher will 
observe, that in the decline of the aits, the work- 
manship could not be more valuable than the 
woik, and that a fiesh supply of visions and 
miracles would speedily be lenewcd by the craft 
of the priest and the credulity of tlie people. He 
will more seriously deplore the loss of the By- 
zantine libraries, w hich wore destroyed or scat- 
tered in the general confusion : one hundred and 
twenty thousand manuscripts are said to have 
disajipcared : ten \ olumes might be purchased 
for a single ducat ; and the same ignominious 
price, too high perhaps for a shelf ot‘ theology, 
included tlie whole works of Aiistotle and 
Homer, the noblest productions of the science 
and literature of ancient Greece. V’e may 
reflect with pleasure, that an inestimable portion 
of our classic ti ensures was safely deposited in 
Italy ; and that the mechanics of a German 
town had invented an art which derides tne 
havoc of time and baibari'^m. 

From the first hour of tlie me- xr.ihomet rr. 
morable twenty-ninth of May, dis- 
onkr and rapine prevailed in Con- &c. 

stantinoplc, till tJie eighth hour of the same 
day ; when the sultan himself pa^‘^cd in triumph 
tlnough the gate of St. Uonuinui-. Ho was 
attended by his vizii-s, bashaws, and guards, 
eacli of whom (says a By/antinc historian’) was 
robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apidlo, and 
equal in bade to any ten of the race of ordinary 
mortals. The conqueror gazed with satisfac- 
tion and wonder on the strange though splendid 
appearance of the domes and palaces, so dissi- 
milar from the style of Oriental architecture. 
In the hippodrome, or atmeidarij his eye was 
attracted by the twisted column of the three 
serpents : and, as a trial of bis strength, he 
shattered with his iron mace or battle-axe tlie 
under jaw of one of these monsters,"-^ which in the 
eyes of the Turks were the idols or tall'-mans of 
the citv. At the principal door of St. Sophia, he 
alighted from his horse, and entered the dome ; 
and such wa'^ his jealous regard for that monu- 
ment of Ills glory, that on observing a zealous 
Musulman in the act of breaking the marble 
pavement, lie adnionidied him with his cimeter, 
that, if the spoil and captives were granted to 
the soldiers, the public and private buildings had 
been reserved for the jirince. By his command 
the metropolis of the Eastern church w as trans- 
formed into a mosch : the rich and portable in- 
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stnimentsof bUi>crstition Iiacibcen removed ; the 
crosses were tlirou ii clow n ; and the walk, which 
were covered with images and niosiiics, were 
w'ashed and i)uritied, and restored to a state of 
naked simplicity. On the same day, or on the 
ensuing Friday, the nuie-iiny or crier, ascended 
the most lofty turret, and proclaimed the ezarij 
or public invitation in the name of God and his 
prophet ; the imam preached ; and Mahomet the 
Second performed the namaz of prayer and 
thanksgiving on the great altar, where the 
Christian mysteries had so lately been celebrated 
before the last of the Caesars.'^ From St. So- 
phia he proceeded to the august, but desolate, 
mansion of an hundred successoi s of the great 
Constantine, butwliich in a few hours had been 
stripped of the pomp of royalty. A melancholy 
reflection on the vicissitudes of human greatness 
forced itself on his mind ; and he repeated an 
elegant distich of Persian poetry : “ The spider 
“ has wove his w’eb in the Imperial palace ; and 
“ the owl hath sung her watch-song on the 
towers of Afrasiab.”"? 

His behaviour Yet his mind was not satisfied, I 
totheGreeks. victory secin Complete, 

till he was informed of the fate of Constantine ; 
w’hether he had escaped, or been made prisoner, 
or had fallen in the battle. Two Janizaries 
claimed the honour and reward of his death ; 
the body, under an heap of slain, was discovered 
by the golden eagles embroidered on his shoes ; 
the Greeks acknowledged with tears the head 
of their late emperor; and, after exposing the 
bloody trophy, *8 Mahomet bestowed on his rival 
the honours of a decent funeral. After his de- 
cease, Lucas Notaras, great duke,7'and first mi- 
nister of the empire, was the most important 
prisoner. When he offered his person an<l his 
treasures at the foot of the throne, “ And why,” 
said the indignant sultan, “ did you not employ 
** these treasures in the defence of your prince 
and country?” ‘‘They were yours,” an- 
swered tlie slave; God had reser%ed them for 
“ your hands.” If he reserved them for me,” 
replied the despot, how liavc you presumed to 
“ withhold them so long by a fruitless and fatal 
resistance ? ” The great duke alleged tlie ob- 
stinacy of the strangers, and some secret encou- 
ragement from the Turkish \izir; and fiom this 
perilous inteniew, he was at length dismi',^ed 
with the assurance of pardon and jirotection. 
Mahomet condescended to visit hi-5 wife, a vene- 
rable princess oppres^-ed with sickness and grief; 
and his consolation for her misfortunes was in tlie 
most tender strain of humanity aiid filial re\er- 
ence. A similar clemency was extended to the 
principal officers of state, of whom several were 
ransomed at his expense ; and during some 
days he declared himself the friend .and father 
of the vanquished people, llut the scene was 
soon changed ; and before his departure, the hip- 
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podrome streamed with the blood of hU noblest 
captives. His perfidious cruelty is execrated by 
the Christians ; they adorn with the colours of 
heroic martyrdom the execution of the great 
duke and Ids two sons ; and his death is ascribed 
to tlie generous refusal of deli\ering his children 
to the tyrant’s lust. Yet a Bvzaiitine historian 
has dro{)ped an unguarded word of conspiracy, 
deliverance, and Italian succour; such treason 
may be glorious; but the rel)el who bravely 
ventures, has justly forfeited, his life ; nor sliould 
wc blame a conqueror for destroying the ene- 
mies whom he can no longer trust. On the 
eighteenth of June, the victorious sidtan returned 
to Adrianople ; and smiled at the base aud 
hollow embassies of the Christian princes, who 
viewed their approaching ruin in the fall of the 
Eastern empire, 

Constantinople had been left naked 
and desolate, without a prince or a 
people. But she could not be de- 
spoiled of the incomparable situation which marks 
her for the metropolis of a great empire; and 
the genius of the place will ever triumph over 
the accidents of time and fortune. Boursa and 
Adrianople, the ancient seats of the Ottomans, 
sunk into provincial towns ; and IMahomet the 
Second established his own residence, and that 
of his successors, on tlie same commanding spot 
which had been cliosen by Constantine. so The 
fortifications of Galata, which might afford a 
shelter to the Latins, were prudently destroyed ; 
but the damage of tlie Turkish cannon was soon 
repaired; and before the month of August, 
great quantities of lime had been burnt for the 
restoration of the walls of the capital. As the en- 
tire property of the soil .and buildings, whether 
public or private, or profane or sacred, was now 
transferred to the conqueror, he first separated a 
space of eight furlongs from the point of the 
triangle for the establishment of his seraglio or 
palace. It is here, in the bosom of luxury, that 
the Grand Signor (as he has been emphatically 
named by the Italians) appears to reign over 
Europe and Asia ; but his person on the shores 
of the Bosphorus may^ not always be secure from 
the insults of an liostile navy. In the new cha- 
racter of a mosch, the cathedral of St. Sophia 
was endowed with an ample revenue, crowned 
with lofty minarets, and surrounded with groves 
and fountains, for tlie devotion and refreshment 
of the ^Moslems. Tlie same model was imitated 
ill or royal moschs; and the first of 

these w as built by Mahomet himself, on the 
ruins of the church of the holy apostles, and the 
tombs of the Greek emperors. On the third 
day after the conijiicst, the grave of Abu Ajuh 
or Job, who liaii fallen in the first siege of the 
Arab?!, was revealed in a vision ; and it is before 
the sepulchre of the martyr, that the new sultans 
are girded with tlie sword of empire.^i Con- 
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stantinople no longer appertains to the Roman 
historian : nor shall I enumerate the civil and 
religious edifices that were profaned or erected 
by its Turkish masters: the population iias 
speedily renewed ; and before the end of Sep- 
tember, five thousaiid families of Anatolia and 
Romania had obeyed the royal mandate, v^hich 
enjoined them, under pain of death, to occupy 
their new habitations in the cai)itaL The throne 
of Malioraet was guarded by the numl)ers and 
fidelity of his Moslem sulyects ; but his» rational 
policy aspired to collect tlie remnant of the 
Greeks; and they returned in crowtis, as soon 
as tliey were assured of their li\cs, tlieir liberties, 
and the free exercise of their religion. In the 
election and investiture of a patriarch, the cere- 
monial of the Byzantine court was revived and 
imitated. With a mixture of satisfaction and 
horror, they beheld the sultan on his tlirone ; 
who delivered into the hands of Gennadius the 
crosier or pastoral staff, the symbol of his eccle- 
siastical office ; who conducted the patriarch to 
the gate of the seraglio, presented him with an 
horse richly caparisoned, and directed the vizirs 
and bashaws to lead him to the palace w hich had 
been allotted for his residence.^- Thecliurches 
^ of Constantinople were shared between the two 
religions : their limits were matked ; and, till it 
was infringed by Selim, the grandson of Ma- 
homet, the Greeks S3 enjoyed above sixty years 
the benefit of this equal partition. Encouraged by 
the ministers of the divan, who w i^lied to elude 
the fanaticism of the sultan, the Christian advo- 
cates presumed to allege that this division had 
been an act, not of generosity, but of justice ; 
not a concession, but a compact ; and that if one 
half of the city had been taken by storm, the 
other moiety had surrendered on the faith of a 
sacred capitulation. The original grant had in- 
deed been consumed by fire: but the loss was 
supplied by the testimony of three aged Janizaries 
wlio remembered the transaction ; and their venal 
oaths are of more weight in theojfinion of Can- 
temir, than the positive and unanimous consent 
of the historj' of the times, s-* 

Extinction of The remaining fragments of the ! 

Creek kingdom in Europe and I 
Comnenusand Asia I shall abandon to the Turk- I 
“oogiu. arms; but the final extinction 

of the two last dynasties which have reigned 
in Constantinople, should terminate tlie decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire in the East. The 
despots of the Morea, Demetrius and Thomas, 
the two surviving brothers of the name of Pa- 
l-eologus, were astonished by the death of the 
emperor Constantine, and the ruin of the mon- 
archy. Hopeless of defence, they prepared, with 

in the TaMean General de 1’Empire Ottoman, Pans, 
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the noble Greeks who adhered to their forture, 
to seek a refuge in Italy, beyond the reach of 
the Ottoman thunder. Their first apprehensioii^ 
were dispelled by the victorious sultan, who con- 
tented himself with a tribute of twelve thousand 
ducats, and while his ambition explored the 
continent and the islands in search of prev, ho 
indulged tlie Morea in a respite of seven vear''. 
But this respite was a period of grief, discord, 
and misery. The hcxamiliun, the rain])art of the 
Isthmus, so often raised and so often sidiverted, 
could not long be defended by tliree huiulied 
Italian archers : the keys of Corinth were seized 
by the Turks; they returned from their sumiatr 
excursions with a train of captives and spoil ; 
and the complaints of the injured Greeks were 
heard with indifierence and disdain. The Al- 
banians, a vagrant tribe of shepherds and rob- 
bers, filled the peninsula with rapine and mur- 
der : the two despots implored the dangerous 
and humiliating aid of a neighbouring bashaw; 
and when he had quelled the revolt, his lessons 
inculcated the rule of their future conduct. 
Neither the ties of blood, nor the oaths whicli 
they repeatedly pledged in the communion ajid 
before the altar, nor the stronger pressure of ne- 
cessity, could reconcile or suspend their domestic 
quarrels. They ravaged each other’s patrimony 
with fire and sword: the alms and succours of 
the West were consumed in civil hostility; and 
their power was only exerted in savage and ar- 
bitrary executions. The distress and 
revenge of the weaker rival invoked '.^orea.*** 
their supreme lord; and, in the sea- 
son of maturity and revenge, Mahomet declared 
himself the friend of Demetrius, and marched 
into the Morea vvith an irresistible force. When 
he had taken possession of Sparta, “ You are 
“too weak,” said the sultan, “to contiol tliis 
“ turbulent province : I will take your daughter 
“ to my bed ; and you shall pa^s the remainder 
“ of your life in security and honour.” Deme- 
trius sighed and obeyed ; surrendered his daugh- 
ter and Ids castles ; followed to Adrianople his 
sovereign and son ; and received for his own 
maintenance, and that of his followers, a city in 
Thrace, and the adjacent isles of Imbros, Lem- 
nos, and Samothrace. He was joined the next 
year by a companion of misfortune, the last of 
the CoMXENiAy race, who, after the taking of 
Constantinople by the Latins, had founded a 
new empire on tlie coast of the Black Sea. ’’7 In 
the progress of his Anatolian conquests, IVIaho- 
inet invested with a fleet and :u-my the capital of 
David, who presumed to style himself emperor 
of Trehizond ; and the negotiation was com- 
prised in a short and peremptory question, “ Will 

ru^ar hi'tonan, and tb<* Tnrki'-h Amah of I^unrl.-vnus affirm, vruh- 
out exception, that .Mah«irnet t"<>K < mistantnuipif i tm p. 
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you secure your life and treasures l>y resigning 
“ your kingdom? or had you rather forfeit your 
“ kingdom, your treasures, and your life?’* The 
feeble Comnenus was subdued by his own fears, 
and the example of a IMusulman iieiglibour, the 
prince of Sinope, who, on a similar summons, 
had yielded a fortified city with four hundred 
cannon and ten or twelve thousand soldiers. 
ofTrebizond. The Capitulation of Trebizond was 
A. D. iiei. faithfully performed; and the em- 
peror, with his faimily, was transported to a castle 
in Romania; but on a slight suspicion of cor- 
responding with the Persian king, David, and 
the whole Comnenian race, were sacrificed to 
the jealousy or avarice of tlie conqueror. Nor 
could the name of father long protect the un- 
fortunate Demetrius from exile and confiscation ; 
his abject submission moved the pity and con- 
tempt of the sultan; his follov\ers were trans- 
planted to Constantinople; and his poverty was 
alleviated by a pension of fifty thousand aspers, 
till a monastic habit and a tardy death released 
Palseologus from an earthly master. It is not 
easy to pronounce whether the servitude of De- 
metrius, or the exile of his brother Thomas,''^ 
be the most inglorious. On tlie conquest of the 
Morea, the despot escaped to Corfu, and from 
thence to Italy, with some naked adherents : his 
name, his sufferings, and the head of the apostle 
St, Andrew, entitled him to the hospitality of 
the Vatican ; and his misery was prolonged by a 
pension of six thousand ducats frem the pope 
and cardinals. His two sons, Andrew and 
Manuel, w’ere educated in Italy ; but the eldest, 
contemptible to his enemies and burthensome to 
his friends, was degraded by the baseness of ids 
life and marriage. A title was lus sole inherit- 
ance ; and that inheritance he successively sold 
to the kings of France and Arragon/-'* During 
his transient prosperity, Charles the Eighth was 
ambitious of joining the empire of the East with 
the kingdom of Napk-'»: in a public festival, he 
assumed the appellation and tlie purple of 
giislus: the Greeks rejoiced, and the Ottoman 
already trembled, at the approach of the French 
chivalry.'"^ Manuel Palreologus, the second son, 
was tempted to revisit his njiti\e country': his 
return might be grateful, and could not be 
dangerous, to the Porte : he was maintained at 
Constantinople in safety and ease ; and an lio- 
nourable train of Chiisti.ms and 3h)'>]cms at- 
tended him to the grave. If tliere be some 
animals of so generous a nature that they refuse 
to propagate in a domestic sbitc, the last of the 
Imperial race must be ascribed to an inferior 
kind: he accepted from the sultan’s liberality 
two beautiful females ; and his surviving son was 
lost in the habit and religion of a Turkish slave. 
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Ch.u-. LXVIII, 

The importance of Constantinople 
was felt and magnified in it"* lo'is : 
the pontificate of Nicholas the Fifth, . 

however peaceful and properous, was dishonoured 
by the fidl of the Eastern empire; and the grief 
aiitl terror of the Latins revived, or seemed to 
revive, the old enthusiasm of the crusades. In 
one of the most distant countries of the West, 
Philip duke of Burgundy entertained, at Lisle 
in Flanders, an assernlily of his nobles; and the 
pompous pageants of the feast were skilfully 
adapted to tlteir fancy and feclings.^'^ In the 
‘ midst of the banquet, a gigantic Saracen entered 
the hall, leading a fictitious elephant, with a 
castle on his ]>ack : a matron in a mourning 
robe, tiie symbol of religion, was seen to issue 
from the castle ; she deplored her oppression, 
and accused the slowness of her champions : the 
principal herald of the golden fleece advanced, 
licaring on Iiis fist a live plieasaiil, which, accord- 
ing to the rites of chivalry', he presented to the 
duke. At tills extraordinary summons, Philip, 
a w ise and aged prince, engaged his person and 
powers in tlie holy war against the Turks : his 
example was imitated l>y the barons and knights 
of the assembly ; they swore to God, the Virgin, 
the ladies, and the pheasant; and their particular 
vows were not less extravagant than the general * 
sanction of their oath. But the performance 
was made to depend on some future and foreign 
contingency ; and during twelve years, till the 
last hour of his life, the duke of Burgundy 
might be scrupulously, and perhaps sincerely, 
on tlie eve of his departure. Had every lireast 
glowed witli the same aidour; had the union of 
the Christians corresponded with their bravery; 
had every country, from Sweden to Naples, 
supplied a just proportion of cavalry and in- 
fantry, of men and money, it is indeed probable 
tliat Constantinople would ha\e been delivered, 
and that the Turks might liavc been chased be 
yond the Hellespont or the Euphrates. But 
the secretary of the emperor, who composed 
every epistle, and attenfled every meeting, ..Eneas 
Sylvius, 93 a statesman and orator, describes from 
his own experience the repugnant state and 
spirit of Christendom. “ It is a liody,” says he, 

** without an l^ad ; a republic without laws or 
‘‘ magi'itratcs. ’I'he pope and the emperor may 
“ shine as lofty titles as splendid images; but 
** th(y are unable to command, and none are 
‘‘willing to obey: ov'ery' state has a separate 
“ prince, and every prince has a separate interest. 

“ What eloquence could unite so many discord- 
“ ant and hostile powers under the same stand- 
“ ard ? Could they be assembled in arms, who 
“ w'ould dare to assume the office of general? 

“ What order could be maintained ? — what 
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“military discipline? Who would undertake 
“ to feed such an enormous multitude? Who 
“ would understand their various languages, or 
“ direct their stranger and incompatible inan- 
** ners ? What mortal could reconcile the En- 
glish with the French, Genoa w’ith Arragon, 
the Germans with the natives of Hungary and 
“ Bohemia? If a small number enlisted in the 
“ holy war, they must be overthrown by the 
“ infidels ; if many, by their own weight and 
“ confusion.” Yet the same ^Eneas, when he 
was raised to the papal throne, under the name 
of Pius the Second, devoted his life to the pro- 
secution of the Turkish war. In the council of 
Mantua he excited some sparks of a false or 
feeble enthusiasm ; but when the pontiff appeared 
at Ancona, to embark in person wdth the troops, 
engagements vanished in excuses; a precise day 
was adjourned to an indefinite term ; and his 
effective army consisted of some German pil- 
grims, whom he was obliged to disband with 
indulgences and alms. Regardless of futurity, 
his successors and the pow’ers of Italy were in- 
volved in the schemes o^ present and domestic 
ambition ; and the distance or proximity of each 
object determined, in their eyes, its apparent 
magnitude. A more enlarged view of their in- 
terest would have taught them to maintain a 
defensive and naval war against the common 
enemy ; and the support of Scanderbeg and his 
brave Albanians might have prevented the sub- 
sequent invasion of the kingdom of Naples. The 
siege and sack of Otranto by the Turks diffused 
a general consternation ; and pope Sixtus was 
preparing to fly beyond the Alps when the stonn 
Death of instantly dispelled by the death 

Mahome^t^ri. of jVIahomot the Second, in tlie fifty- 
Way3. or’ first vcar of liis age.-^^ His lofty 
genius aspired to the conquest of 
Italy : he w'as possessed of a strong city and a 
capacious harbour ; and the same reign might 
have been decorated with the trophies of the 
New and the Anciekt Rome. 
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In the first ages of the decline and state and 
fall of the Homan empire, our eye 
is invariably fixed on the royal a.d. iifxt-i 500 . 
city, which had given law’s to the fairest portion 
of the globe. We contemplate her fortunes, at 
first with admiration, at length with pity, always 
with attention; and when that attention is di- 
verted from the capital to the provinces, thevare 
considered as so many branches which have been 
successively severed from the Imperial trunk. 
Tile foundation of a second Rome on the 
shores of the Bosphorus has compelled the his- 
torian to follow the successors of Constantine ; 
and our curiosity has been tempted to visit the 
most remote countries of Europe and Asia, to 
explore the causes and tlje authors of the long 
decay of the Byzantine monarchy. By the con- 
quest of Justinian, we have been recalled to the 
banks of the Tyber, to the deliverance of the 
ancient metropolis; but that deliverance was a 
change, or perhaps an aggravation, of servlfiule. 
Rome had been already stripped of her trophies, 
her gods, and her Caesars; nor was the Gothic 
dominion more inglorious and oppressive than 
the tyranny of the Greeks. In the eighth cen- 
tury of the Christian aera, a religious quarrel, 
the worship of images, provoked the Romans to 
assert their independence : their bishop became 
the temporal, as well as the spiritual, fatlier of a 
free people; and of the Western empire, which 
was restored by Charlemagne, the title and 
image still decorate the singular constitution of 
modem Germany. The name of Rome must 
yet command our involuntary respect: the cli- 
mate (whatsoever may be its influence) was no 
longer the same : * the purity of blood had been 
contaminated tljroiigh a thousand channels ; l>ut 
the venerable a^pt•ct of her ruins, and the me- 
mory of past greatness, rekindled a spark of the 
national character. The darkness of the middle 
ages exhibits some scenes not unworthy of our 
notice. Nor shall I dismiss the present w’ork 
till I have reviewed the state and revolutions of 
the Roman citt, which acquiesced uiider tlie 
absolute dominion of the popes, about tlie same 
time that Constantinople was enslaved by the 
Turkish arms. 

In the beginning of tlie twelfth 
century,^ the «ra of the first cru- andG«-m-n 
sade, Rome w’as revered by the Iluir.e. 

I^tins, as the metropolis of the 
world, as the throne of the pope and the em- 
peror, who, from the eternal city, derived tiieir 
title, their honours, and the right or exercise of 
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temporal dominion. After so lon^^ an inter- 
ruption, it may not bo useless to repeat that tlie 
successors of Ciiarle!na;j:ne and the Othos weic 
chosen l)ey«)nd the Rhine in a national diet; 
hut that these ]nintes \vi*ie content with the 
humble names of kings of Germany and Italy, 
till they had passed the Alps and the Apennine, 
to seek their Imperial crow n on the banks of the 
Tyher. ’ At some distance from the city, their 
approach was saluted by a long jirocession of 
the clergy and people witli palms ainl crosses ; 
and the terrific emblems of w'olves and lions, of 
dragons and eagle'=, that floated in tlie military 
banners, represented the departed legions and 
cohorts of the repablic. The rojal oath to 
maintain the lUKrtie-, of Rome wm-^ tlirice reite- 
rated, at t!ie brnlge, the gate, and on the stairs 
of the Vatican ; and the distribution of a cus- 
tomary donative feebly imitated the magnificence 
of the first Ca'sars. In the churcli of St. Peter, 
the coronation was performed by his successor : 
the voice of God was confounded with that of 
the people; and the public consent was declared 
in the acclamations of, “ Long life and victory 
“ to our lord the pope ' long life and victory to 
“ our lord the emperor ! long life and victory to 
‘‘ the Roman and Teutonic armies ! ” ■* The 


endeared the sheplicrd to his flock. Instead of 
the aibitrarv' or venal nomination 

V-. ■ ^ xi • from afTection: 

ot a Oerman court, tlie vicar ot 

CInIst was freely chosen by the college of car- 
dinals, ino-.t of wluim were eilher nati\es or 
I inhabitants of the city. The ajiplause of the 
! magistrates and people confirmed Ins election; 

1 and the ecclesiastical power that was obeved in 
' Sw'edon and Rntain. had been idtimately derived 
from the suflrage of the Romans. The same 
suftiage gave a prince, as well as a pontiff, to 
' the ca[)ital. It was universally believed, that 
Constantine had invested the popes with the 
temporal dominion of Rome ; and the boldest 
civilians, the most profane sceptics, were satisfied 
w ith disputing the right of the emperor and the 
valiility of his gift. The truth of the fact, the 
! authenticity of Ids donation, was deeply rooted 
in the ignorance and trailitionof four centuries; 

. and the f.dmhms origin was lost in tlie real and 
permanent effects. The name ot' Dominus or 
' Lord was inscribed on the coin of the bishops : 

' their title was acknowledged by ac- 
clamations and oaths •f allegiance, 

; and with the free, or reluctant, consent of the 
i German Caesars, they had long exercised a su- 
; preme or subordinate jurisdiction over the city 


names of Caesar and Augustus, the laws of 
Constantine and Justinian, the example of 
Charlemagne and Otho, established the supreme 
dominion of the emperors ; their title and image 
was engraved on the papal coins and their 
jurisdiction was marked by the sword of justice, 
which they delivered to the prefect of the city. 
But every Roman prejudice was awakened by 
the name, the language, and the manners, of a 
barbarian lord. The Cjesars of Saxony, or 
Franconia, were the chiefs of a feudal aristo- 
cracy; nor could they exercise the discipline of 
civil and military power, which alone secnrt > 
the obedience of a distant people, impatient of 
servitiule, though perhaps incapahleof freedom. 
Onco, and once .mly. in hU life, each emperor, 
with an armv of Teutonic vassals, descended j 
from the Alps. I have described the peaceful 
order of his entry and coionation; but that 
order was commonly distuibed by the clamour 
and sedition of the Romans, who encountered 
their sovereign as a foreign invader : liisdepait- 
ure was always speedy, and often sliaraeful ; 
and. in the absence of a long reign, his authority 
was insulted, anil his name was forgotten. The 
progress of independence in Germany and Italy 
undermined the foundations of the Imperial 
sovereignty, and the triumph of the popes was 
the deliverance of Rome. 

sovereigns, the em- 
tnoioj.tiin peror had precariously reigned by 
the right of conquest ; but the au- 
thority of the pope was founded on tlie soft, 
though more solid, basis of opinion and hal>it. 
The removal of a foreign influence restored and : 

3 Thp corpnatifii of the Germ’.n ernrprori at Rome, m'^rre e^i*ecia!l» ^ 
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and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the 
popes, which gratified the prejudices, was not 
incompatible with the liberties, of Rome; and 
a more critical enquiry would have revealed a 
still nobler source of their power, the gratitude 
! of a nation, whom tliey had rescued from the 
I heresy and oppression of the Greek tyrant. In 
an age of superstition, it should seem that the 
union of the royal and sacerdotal characters 
would mutually fortify each other; and that 
the keys of Paradise would be the surest pledge 
of eaithly obedience. The sanctity of the 
ofljce might indeed be degrailed by the personal 
vices of the man. But the scaiuials 
of tlie tenth century were obliterated 
by the austere and more dangerous v iitues of 
Gregory the Seventh and his successors ; and ih 
the ambitious contests which they maintained 
for the rights of the church, their sufl'erings or 
their success must equally tend to increase the 
popular veneration. They sometimes wandered 
in poverty and exile, the victims of persecution; 
ami the apostolic zeal with which they offered 
themselves to martyrdom, must engage the 
favour and sympathy of every Catholic breast. 
And sometimes, thundering from the Vati- 
can, they created, judged, and deposed the 
kings of the world ; nor could the proudest 
j Roman be disgraced by submitting to a priest, 
whose feet were kissed, and whose stirrup was 
held, by the successors of Charlemagne.® Even 
the temporal interest of the city should have 
I protected in peace and honour the residence of 
I the popes: from whence a vain and 

1 ^* 11 - 1 , benefits. 
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of their sul)sistence and riclies. Tlie fixed reve- 
nue of the popes was probably impaired • many 
of the old patrimonial estates, both in Italy and 
the provinces, had been in\aded by sacrilegious 
hands ; nor could the loss be compensated by 
the claim, rather than the possession, of the more 
ample gifts of Pepin an<l his descendants. But 
the Vatican and Capitol were nourished by the 
incessant and increasing swarms of pilgrims and 
suppliants : the pale of Ciiristianity was en- 
larged, and the pope and cardinals were over- 
whelmed by the judgment of ecclesiastical and 
secular causes. A now jurisprudence liad esta- 
blished in the Latin church the right and prac- 
tice of appeals; " and from the North and West, 
the bishops and abbots were in\ ited or summoned 
to solicit, to complain, to accuse, or to justify, 
before the threshold of the apostles. A rare 
prodigy is once recorded, that two horses, be- 
longing to tlie archbisliops of Mentz and Cologne, 
repassed the Alps, yet laden witli gold and sil- 
ver;^ but it was soon understood, that the suc- 
cess, both of the pilgrims and clients, depended 
much less on tlie justice of their cause than on 
tlie value of their oHering. Tlie wealth and 
piety of these strangers were ostentatiously dis- 
played; and their expenses, sacred or profane, 
circulated in various channels for the emolument 
of the Romans. 

Inconsiancj of 8“^'' po'veiful motive, should 
Buperstmon. have finnly attached the voluntary 
and pious obedience of the Roman people to 
their spiritual and temporal father. But the 
operation of prejudice and interest is often dis- 
turbed by the sallies of ungovernable passion. 
The Indian who fells the tree, that he may 
gatlier the fruit," and the Arab who plunders 
tlie caravans of conini(.rce, are actuated by tlie 
same impulse of savage nature, which over- 
looks tlie future in the present, and relinquishes 
for momentiiry rapine the long and secure pos- 
session of the most important blessings. And it 
was thus, that the shrine of St, Peter was pro- 
faned by the thoughtless Romans ; w ho pillaged 
the offerings, and wounded the pilgrims, without 
computing the number and value of similar 
visits, which they prevented by their inhospitable 
sacrilege. Even the influence of superstition is 
fluctuatingand precarious; and the slave, whose 
reason is subdued, will often be delivered by his 
avarice or pride. A credulous devotion for the 
fables and oracles of the priesthood, most power- 
fully acts on the mind of a barbarian ; yet such 
a mind is the least capable of preferring imagin- | 
ation to sense, of sacrificing to a distant motive, I 
to an invisible, perhaps an ideal, object, the ap- 
petites and interests of the present world. In 
the vigour of health and youth, his practice i 
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I will perpetually contradict his belief; till the 
I pressure of age, or sickness, or calamity, awakens 
1 his terrors, and compels him to satisfy the 
I double debt of piety and remorse. I have al- 
ready^ o!)servGd, that the modern times of re- 
' ligious indifterence are the most favourable to 
the peace and security of the clergy. Under 
the reign of superstition, they had much to hope 
from the ignorance, and much to fear from 
. the violence, of mankind. The wealth, whose 
1 constant increase must have rendered them the 
i sole proprietors of the earth, was alternately be- 
, stowed by the repentant father and plundered 
' by the rapacious son : their persons were adored 
I or violated ; and the same idol, by tlie hands of 
I the same votaries, was placed on the altar, or 
1 trampled in the dust. In the feudal 
i system oi Europe, anns were the Kome atramst 
I title of distinction and the measure 
[ of allegiance ; and amid>t their tumult, the still 
j voice of law and reason was seldom heard or 
; obeyed. The turbulent Romans disdained the 
I yoke, and insulted the impotence, of their 
' bishop ; nor would his education or character 
j allow him to exercise, with decency or ettect, 
the power of the sword. The motives of his 
election and the frailties of his life were exposed 
to their familiar observation ; and proximity 
must diminish the reverence, which his name 
and his decrees impressed on a barbarous wuild. 
This difference has not escaped the notice of 
our philosophic historian : “ Though the name 
“ and autliority of the court of Rome were so 
terrible in the remote countries of Europe, 
“ which were sunk in profound ignorance, and 
‘‘ were entirely unacquainted with its character 
and conduct, the pope was ';o little revered at 
“ home, that his inveterate enemies surrounded 
“ the gates of Rome itstlf, and even controlled 
** his government in that city ; and the ainbas- 
“ sadors, who, from a di'^tant extremity of Eu- 
“ rope, carried to him tlie humble, or ratiier 
“ abject, submissions of the greatest potentate 
“ of the age, found the utmost difficulty to 
“ make their way to him, and to tlirow them- 
“ selves at his feet.” 

Since the primitive times, the 
wealth of the popes was exposed i.„s:,.r« \ ii 
to envy, their power to opposition, 
and their persons to violence. But the long 
hostility of the mitre and the crown increased 
the numbers, and inflamed the passions, of their 
enemies. The deadly factions of the Guelphs 
and Ghibelines, so fatal to Italy, could never be 
embraced with truth or constancy by the Ro- 
mans, the subjects and adversaries both of the 
bishop and emperor; but their support was so- 
licited bv both parties ; and they alternately 
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displayed in their banners the keys of St. Peter 
and the German eagle. Gregory the Seventli, 
who may be adored or detested as the founder 
of the papal monarchy, wa^ driven from Rome, 
and died in exile at Salerno. Six anrl thirty of 
his successors,!'^ till their retreat to Avignon, 
maintained an unequal contest with the Romans: 
their age and dignity were often violated ; and 
the churches, in the solemn rites of religion, 
were polluted with sedition and murder. A 
repetition of such capricious brutality, without 
connection or design, would be tedious and dis- 
gusting ; and I shall content myself with some 
events of the twelfth century, which represent 

Paschal ir popcs and the city. 

A.D*^)99— liis. On Holy Thursday, while Paschal 
officiated before the altar, he was interrupted by 
the clamours of the multitude, who imperiously 
demanded the confirmation of a favourite magis- 
trate. His silence exasperated their fur>' : his 
pious refusal to mingle the affairs of earth and 
heaven was encountered with menaces aqd oaths, 
that he should be the cause and the witness of 
the public ruin. During the festival of E.aster, 
while the bishop and the clergy, barefoot and 
in procession, visited the tombs of the martyrs, 
they were twdee assaulted, at the bridge of St. 
Angelo, and before the Capitol, wdtli volleys of 
stones and darts. The houses of his adherents 
were levelled with the ground : Paschal escaped 
with difficulty and danger : he levied an army 
in the patrimony of St. Peter ; and his last days 
were embittered by suffering and inflicting tlte 

GeiaMuaii. Calamities of civil war. The scenes 
A.o.iiib, uid. that followed the election of his 
successor, Gelasius the Second, were still more 
scandalous to the church and city. Cencio 
Frangipani, >■< a potent and factious baron, burst 
into the assembly furious and in arms : the car- 
dinals were stripped, beaten, and trampled under 
foot ; and he seized, without pity or respect, tlie 
vicar of Christ by the throat. Gela:^ius was 
dragged by his hair along the ground, bufleted 
witli blows, w'ounded with spur^^, and bound 
with an iron chain in the house of his brutal 
tyrant. An insurrection of the people delivered 
their bishop ; the rival families opposed the vio- 
lence of the Frangipani ; and Cencio, who sued 
for pardon, repented of the failure, rather than 
of the guilt, of his enterprise. Not many days 
had elapsed, when the pope was again assaulted 
at the altar. While his friends and enemies 
were engaged in a bloody contest, he escaped 
in his sacerdotal garments. In this unworthy 
flight, which excited the compassion of the Ro- 
man matrons, his attendants were scattered or 
unhorsed ; and, in tlie fields beliintl tlie church 
of St. Peter, his successor was found alone 
and half dead with fear and fatigue. Shaking 
the dust from his feet, the apostle withdrew 

12 Leo IX. and (rreiforf VII. an autheiiuc and contemporary 
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from a city in which his dignity was insulted 
and his ])erson was eiidangereti ; and the vanity 
of sacerilotal ambition is ruvealod in the invo- 
luntarv confession, tliat one emperor was more 
tolerable than tvtenty. These iuciu,ii. 

examples might suffice; but I can- p„cVuViiV/^' 

not forget the sufferings of two ^ iibi— iiss. 
pontiffs of tlie same age, the second and third of 
the name of Lucius. The former, as he ascended 
in battle array to assault the Capitol, was struck 
on the temple !)y stone, and expired in a few 
tlaj'S. The latter was severely wounded in tlie 
persons of his servants. In a civil commotion, 
several of his priests had been made prisoners ; 
and the inhuman Romans, reserving one as a 
guide for his brethren, put out their eyes, 
crow'ncd them with ludicrous mitres, mounted 
them on asses with their faces to the tail, and 
extorted an oath, tliat. in thi^ w'retciied con- 
dition, they should offer themselves as a lesson 
to the head of the cluircli. ll<ipe or fear, las- 
situde or remorse, the characters of the men, 
and the circumstances of the times, might some- 
times obtain an interval of peace and obedience; 
and the pope was restored with joyful accla- 
mations to the Lateran or Vatican, from whence 
he had been driven with threats and violence. 
But the root of miscliief was deep and perennial; 
and a momentary calm was preceded and fol- 
lowed by such tempests as had almost sunk the 
bark of St, Peter. Rome continually presented 
the aspect of war and discord ; the cliurchcs 
and palaces were fortified and assaulted by the 
factions and families ; and, after giving peace to 
Europe, Cahstus the Second alone raii>tusii. 
had resolution and power to pro- "^'i!,nocenTir. 
lubit the use of private arms in the iiso-iun. 
metropolis. Among the nations wlio revered 
the apostolic tlirono, tlio tumults of Rome pro- 
voked a general indignation ; and, in a letter to 
his disciple Eugenius the Tlurd, St. Bernard, 
with tlie sharpness of his W’lt and zeal, has stig- 
matised the vices of the rebellious people.^® 
“ Who is ignorant,” says the monk _ , 
oi L-iairvaux, “ ot the vanity and the Romans 
“ arrogance of the Romans? a na- ' 

“ tion nursed in sedition, cruel, untractable, and 
scorning to obey, unless they are too feeble 
to resi-it. When they promise to serve, they 
“ aspire to reign ; if they swear allegiance, they 
“watch the opportunity of revolt; yet they 
“ vent their discontent in loud clamours if your 
“ doors, or your counsels, are shut against 
“ them. Dexterous in mischief, they have never 
learnt the science of doing good. Odious to 
“ earth and heaven, impious to God, seditious 
“ among themselves, jealous of their neighbours, 
“ iiihuuiau to strangers, they love no one, by 
“ no one are they beloved ; and while they wish 
“ to inspire fear, they live in base and continual 
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apprehension. They will not submit; they 
“ know not how to govern ; faithless to their su- 
“ periors, intolerable to their equals, ungrateful 
to their benefactors, and alike impiulent in 
their demands and their refusals. Lofty in 
‘‘ promise, poor in execution : adulation and 
“ calumny, perfidy and treason, are the familiar 
“ arts of their ptilicy.” Surely this dark por- 
trait is not coloured !jy the pencil of Christian 
charity ; i" yet the features, however hai'sh and 
ugly, express a li^ely resemblance of the Romans 
of the tv^elfth century, 

Pu'itKal he- Tlie Jews had rejected tlie Christ 
when lie appeared among them in a 
A. D. 1110 . plflieian character ; and the Romans 
might plead their ignorance of his \icar when he 
assumed the pomp and pride of a temporal sove- 
reign. In the busy age of the crusades, some 
sparks of curiosity and reason were rekindled 
in the Western world: the heresy of Lulgaria, 
the Paulician sect, was successfully transplaiited 
into tJie soil of Italy and France; the Gnoatic 
visions were mingled with the simplicity of the 
Go'^pel ; and tlie enemies of the clergy reconciled 
tlit'ir passions with tlieir conscience, the desire 
of freedom with the profession of piety, i-' The 
trumpet of Roman liberty was first sounded by 
Arnold of Brescia, whose promotion in the 
church was confined to the lowest rank, and 
who wore the monastic habit rather as a garb of 
poverty than as an unifoim of obedience. His 
adver-'ciries could not deny the w it and eloquence 
which tliey severely felt: they confess with re- 
luctance the specious purity of his moials ; and 
his eirors were recommended to the public by a 
niixtiire of important and benericial truths. In 
his tiieulogical studies, he had been the disciple 
of the famous and unfortunate Abelard, who 
was likewise involved in tlie suspicion of lieresy : 
hut the lover of Eloisa w as of a soft and ilexiblc 
nature; and his ecclesiastic judges were edlHed 
and disarmed liy tiie humility of his repentance, 
from this master, Arnold most probably im- 
bibed some metaphysical definitions of the Tri- 
nity, repugnant to the taste of the times : his 
ideas of baptism and the eucharist are loosely 
censured; but a political heresy was the source 
of his fame and misfortunes. He presumed to 
quote the declaration of Christ, that his kingdom 
is not of this world ; he boldly maintained, that 
the sw’ord and the sceptre were intrusted to tlie 
civil magistrate; that temporal honours and 
possessions were lawfully vested in secular per- 
sons ; that the abbots, the bishops, and the pope 


himself, must renounce either their state or their 
salvation; and that after the loss of their re- 
venues, the voluntary tithes and oblations of the 
faithful would suffice, not indeed for luxury and 
avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise of 
spiritual labours. During a short time, the 
preacher was revered as a patriot ; and tlie di-.- 
content, or revolt, of Brescia against her bishop, 
was the first fruits of his dangerous lessons. But 
the favour of the people is less permanent than 
tlie resentment of the priest ; and after the heresy 
of Arnold had been condemned by Innocent the 
Second,-^ in the general council of the Lateran, 
the magistrates themselves were urgeil by pre- 
judice and fear to execute the sentence of the 
church. Italy could no longer afford a refuge ; 
and the disciple of Abelard escaped beyond the 
Alps, till he found a safe and hospitable shelter 
in Zuricli, now the first of the Swiss cantons. 
From a Roman ‘•tation,-^ a roval villa, a ciiapter 
of noble virgins, Zurich had gradually increased 
to a free and ffourishing citv ; where the appeals 
of the ^Milanese were sometimes tried by the 
Imperial commissaries.*^ In an age less ripe 
for reformation, the precursor of Zuingiius was 
heard with applause : a brave and simple people 
imbibed, and long retidned, the colour of liis 
opinions ; and Ins art, or merit, seduced the 
bishop of Constance, and even the pope’s legato, 
who forgot, for Ids sake, the interest of their 
master and their order. Their tardy zeal was 
quickened by the fierce exhortations of St. Ber- 
nard ; and the enemy of the church was driven 
by persecution to tlie desperate measure of erect- 
ing his standard in Koine itself, in the face of 
the successor of St. Peter. 

Yet tlie courage of .\rnold was Heexhorwthe 
not devoid of discretion: he was 
protected, and had perhaps been in- 
vltcd, by the nobles and people; *— ibi. 
and in the service of freedom, his eloquence 
thundered over the seven hills. Blending in the 
same discourse the texts of Livy and St. Paul, 
uniting tlie motives of gospel, and of classic, 
enthusiasm, he admonished the Romans, how 
strangely' their patience and the vices of the 
clergy had degenerated from the primitive times 
of the church and the city. He exhorted them 
to assert the inalienable rights of men and 
Christians; to restore the laws and magistrates 
of the republic; to respect the na7ne of the 
emperor; but to confine their shepherd to the 
spiritual government of his ffock.-^ Nor could 
his spiritual government escape the censure and 
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control of the reformer ; and the inferior clergy 
were taught hj les^onb to re-^ist tlie cardinaU, 
wlio had Uburped a cle‘>j)otic coniinand o\er the 
twenty-eight region^ or paribhes of Rome.-^ 
The revolution wa^ not accoinplibhed without 
rapine and violence, the ellusion of blood and 
tlie demolition of houses . the victorious faction 
was enriched with the spoils of the clergy and 
the adverse nobles, Arnold of Erescia enjivyed, 
or deplored, the effects of his mission : his reign 
continued above ten years, while two jiopes. 
Innocent the Second and Anastasius the Fourth, 
either trembled in the Vatican, or waiulertd as 
exiles in the adjacent cities. Tiiey were suc- 
ceeded l)y a more vigorous and f)itunate j)ontitr, 
Adrian the Fourth,-'' the only Englishman who 
has ascended tlie throne of St. Peter ; and whose 
merit emerged from the mean condition of a 
monk, and almost a beggai, in the monastery of 
St. Alban’s. On the Hrst provocation, of a car- 
dinal killed or wounded in the streets, he cast 
an interdict on the guilty people; and, from 
Christmas to Easter, Rome was deprived of the 
real or imaginary comforts of religious woraliip. 
The Romans had despised their temporal prince; 
they submitted with giief and terror to the cen- 
sures of their spiritual father their guilt was 
expiated by penance, and the hanidiinent the 
seditious preacher was the price of tlieir absolu- 
tion. But the revenge of Adrian was yet un- 
satisfied, and tlie approaching coronation of 
Frederic Barbarossa was fatal to the bold re- 
former, who had offended, though not in an 
equal degree, the heads of the churcli and st.ite. 
Ill their interview at Viterbo, the pope repie- 
.sented to the emperor the furious ungovernable 
spirit of the Romans; the insults, the injuries, 
the fears, to which his person and his ckigy 
were continually exposed; and the pernicious 
tendency of the heresy of .-Vrnold, which must 
subvert the principles of civil, a» wdl as eccle- 
siastical, subordination. Frederic was convinced 
by these arguments, or tempteil by the desiie of 
the Imperial crown ; in the balance of ambition, 
the innocence or life of an iiulivldual is of small 
account; and their common enemy was sacri- 
ficed to a moment of political C‘>nc*>id. After 
his retreat from Rome, Arnold h.ul been pro- 
tected by the viscounts of Cainpaiiia. fiom wlumi 
he was extorted by the power of C’.esar the 
prajfect of the city protiounceil his sentence ; 

His execution martvT of freedom was burnt 

A.D. 1153. alive in the presence of a careless and 
ungrateful people ; and his aslics were cast into 
the Tyber, lest the heretics should collect and 
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ttc'ficiencj fif records. 

31 In the panet^vric of Bercr.:’.! iti, (VI. im n, "'•not. flcr. ltd 
tom H. pirs ». p. ids 3 llomcn i-, ireni o,uil a> » on,u!i-> nrtu, m the 
b^uuiing of the xth century. Mur .i.-.. , li„crt > , < ..i U.e 


worship the relics of their master. '^9 The clergy 
triumphed in his death ■ with his ashes, liis sect 
was dispersed; his memory still lived in the 
minds of tfie Uoinans. Fu>m his school tiiey 
had probably ilerived a iievs article of faith, that 
the metropolis of the fathuhe church is exempt 
from the peiialties of excommunication and 
interdict. Their bishops might argue, that the 
supreme jurisiliction. whicii they exercised over 
kings anti nations, more esjieci.illy embraced the 
citv and diocese of the prince of the apostles. 
But they prcMcliL'd to the winds, and the same 
principle that weakened tfie eilect, must temper 
the abuse, of the thumlers of the Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has „ 

, 1 Re&toration of 

encouraged a l)e{icT, that as early thtsenute. 

as tlie tentii century, in their first 
struggles against the Saxon Othos, the coin- 
monvvealth was vindicated and restored by the 
senate and people of Rome; tliat two consuls 
were annually elected among the nobles, and 
th.U ten or twelve plebeian magistrates revived 
tlie name and office of the tiibimes of the com- 
mons. But this veneral)le structure disappears 
before the ligiit of criticism. In the darkness of 
tlie middle ages, the appellations of senators, of 
consuls, of tlie sons of consuls, may sometimes 
be discovere*!.^^ 'J'hey were bestowed by the 
emperors, or assumed by the most powerful citi- 
zens, to denote their rank, their honours, and 
perhaps the claim of a pure and patrician de- 
scent ; but they float on the surface, without a 
scries or a suhstince. the titles of men, not the 
orders of government ; ‘’ i and it is onlv from 
the year of Cliri'^t one thousand one hundred 
and forty-four, th.it the establishment of the 
senate is <lated, as a glorious ,Tra, in the acts of 
the city. A new constitution was liastily framed 
by private ambition or popular enthusiasm; 
nor could Rome, in the twellth century, pro- 
duce an anti<|uary to explain, or a legislator to 
restore, the harmony and proportions of the 
ancient model. The assembly of a free, of an 
armed, people, will ever speak in loud afld 
weighty acclamations. But the regular distri- 
luitioii of the tliirtv-tive trilies, the nice balance 
of the woaltli and numbers of the centuries, the 
debates of the adverse orators, and the slow oper- 
ations of votes and ballots, could not easily be 
adapted by a blind multitude, ignorant of the 
arts, and insensible of the benefits, of legal 
government. It was proposed by Arnold to 
revive and discriminate the equestrian order; 
but what could be the motive or measure of 
such distinctiori ? 3^ Tlie pecuniary qualification 


jpirs 0',2 ani* {rnti.inti' in Pei nomine con’ml et duT, Heo^u* 
ion-ul t-t dn\, unci in I' l's l.oci-unu^, iTotlier of Greaor.' VHI., 
} luiidlv. ' ut T stales hiniM;!! consul et dux et onimum Iloina- 


noruiii -u'n.iruT, 

As I Ite is the xth centiiTw. the Ureet emperors ronferred on the 
tlitkes of V eiiice, .X.’ples. .-ViTi.ilphi, -Xc the title of vw-fo; or consuls 
.Ml- < hron Siuonuni. fM.'im), and the mu tev-or, of < harletn.vne 
would not alcd'i.ite an> of tbeir prcroeistire But m aeneral, th« 
iia.iu-. (4 Mid fc-nci/,<»-. ■» hirh m,i> be found amoiiK <he Fren. n 

ai.d trernian-, Mffmfs no more Ihm count .tnd lord {•'igneur, Diu.snp’. 
(IJic'Ar |. The monkiUi writers are ohen ambitious of hne tla»ic 


Ihe inc.-t ocwi-titutioml form, r-, a diploma of Otho III- 
r.HtsMi-l.us stnam-. p-ptiliNiu* Rom.ini . but the .ict us nrohatiiy 
■m-w At the i “rou.-ition ot Henrv 1 A. P- IMlJ, the historian 
nir(.i|»ud Muratori, dis.rf-rt xs.ui') describe^. Irm.a senAtorihuS 
eciiii » diatii.n. ijiiomin sex rasi Norb.i, a!n prohta, im-,t.i e ine- 
it cum bac iilis. 'ihe aenate Is mentioned in the panej^jne oi 
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of the knights must have hecn reduce«l to the 
poverty of the times' thn.e limes iu> Imiger 
required tlieir ei\il functions of judge uinl 
farmers of the revenue ; and tlieir pniiiitive 
duty, their inilitiiry service on horseliack, vv.i-v 
more nobly Mip})liefl b\ feudal teJUiies and the 
spirit of cliivalry. Tiie jm i^jiriulence of the 
republic was u^eles". and unknown : the nations 
and families of Italy w ho lived under the Rtinian 
and barbaric laws were in^ensiblv iniugleil in a 
common mass ; and some faint tradition, some 
imperfect fragments, preserved llie memory of 
the Code and Pandects of Justinian. With tlieir 
liberty the Homans might <ioubtle-'S liave 
restored the appellation and olhee oi* consuls ; 
had they not <Usdaiiied a title so }>romi''CuousIy 
adopted in the Italian cities, that it has tinally 
settled on the humble station of tlie agents of 
commerce in a foreign land. Hut the rights of 
the tribunes, the formidable word that arrested 
the public counsels, suppose or must produce a ' 
legitimate democracy. The old patiicians weie 
the subjects, tlie inoilern barons the tyrants, of 
the state ; nor wouhl the enemies of peace and 
order, who insulted the vicar of Cliri^t, liave 
long respected the unarmed sanctity of a ple- 
beian magistrate. ' ’ 

„ In the revolution of the twelfth 

The CajiiUjI. ... 

century, whicligavea new existence 
and ocra to Home, we may observe the real 
and important events that marked or conliinud 
her political independence. 1. file Capitoline 
hill, one of her seven eminences'^' R about four 
bundled yanls in length, and two iunulrcd in 
breadth A Higlit of an hundred steps led to the 
summit of the Tarpeian rock ; and far Meeper 
vias the ascent before the dt cliv iiies had been 
smootlied and tlie ])recipices filleil by the ruin', 
of fallen edifices. Piom tlie earliest ages, tlie 
Capitol had been used as a temple in peace, a 
fortress in war: after the loss of tlie city, It 
maintained a siege against the victorious GauK, 
and the sanctuary of empire was occu}ne<i, 
assaulted, and burnt, in the civil wars of A itel- 
lius and Vespasian. I’iie temples of Jupiter 
and his kindred deities had crumbled into dust ; 
their place w'as supplied by monasteries and 
houses ; and the solid walls, tlie long and shelv- 
ing porticoes, were decayed or ruined by the 
lapse of time. It was the first act of the Ro- 
mans, an act of freedom, to restore the strength, 
though not the beauty, of the Capitol ; to fortify 
the seat of their arms and counsels ; and as 
often as they ascended the hill, the coldest 
minds must have glowed with the remembrance 
of their ancestors. II. The first Caesars had 


been invested with the exclusive 
coinage of the gold and silver; to 
the senate they abandoned the baser metal of 
bronze or copper, the emblems and legends 
were inscribed on a more ample field by the ge- 
nius of flattery; and the prince was relieved 
from the cire of celebrating his own viitues. 
The succesMirs. of Dmcktian de'-])ised even the 
flattery of the senate ■ their royal officers at 
Rome, and in the provinces, assumed the sole 
direction of the mint , and the same prerogative 
was inherited by the Gotliic king., ,)f Italv. and 
tlie long series of the Greek, t!ie French, and 
the German dynasties. After an abdication of 
eiglit hundred years, the Homan senate asserted 
this honourable and lucrative privilege, which 
was tiicitly renounced by the popes, from Pas- 
chal tile ^cond to the establishment of their 
residence beyond the Alps. Some of these re- 
publican coins of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies are sliown in the cabinets of the curious. 
On one of those, a goul medal, Christ is depic- 
tureil holding in his left hand a book with this 
inscription: ‘‘The vow i>f rHElloMAS' siKAXE 
AND ri-Ol’LE. iiO.'IE THE c aI’ITAL OF THE 

“ woKLU ;” on the leverse St. Peter deliveiing 
a banner to a kneeliu:! senator in his cap and 
gow n, vv itli the name and arms of his family im- 
pressed on a shield.^-' III. With xhernpfKt 
the empire, tiie pra’fect of the city yf the city 
h.ul declined to a nninicipal officer; yet he 
still exerci^'Ctl in the last appeal the civil and 
criminal juiLdictiun ; and a draw n sword, which 
he received from the successors of Otho, was 
the mode of his investiture and the emblem of 
Ills functions.^' The dignity was confined to 
the iK*ble families of Ri'iiie . the choice of the 
people wis ratified by the pope, but a triple 
o.itli of lideiit) mu't have oticii einbairassed the 
pia-feet in the confiiCt of .alvci-'e duties, A 
scTv.iUt, in wlioni they possessed but a third 
share, was dl'inissed by the independent Ho- 
mans : in Ills place they elected a patrician ; but 
this title, vchieh Charlemagne had not disdained, 
was too lofty for a citizen or a subject; and, 
after the first fervour of rebellion, they con- 
sented without reluctance to the restoration of 
the praefect. About fifty years a.d. ii 98 - 
after this event, Innocent the Third, 
the most ambitious or at least the most fortu- 
nate, of the pontiffs, delivered the Romans and 
himself from this badge of foreign dominion : 
he invested the prasfect with a banner instead of 
a sword, and absolved him from all dependence 
of oaths or service to the German emperors. 

III his place an ecclesiastic, a present or future 


35 The republican plan of Amo'd of Bresi.i.% is lhas stated by Gun- 
ther: 

Quin etnm titul.is urbis rcno\.ire 
N'.nni'H plfbeifi .,crernir»- r.-iinen tHpiebtr,*, 

Jura irbununiiii, -am turn rtpir.irt M'naturo, 

Et seiim t,-",.-. inata»iue rLpouiT' lec'ea 
Lap,a ruin. .“.us. et aihiu*' iu-nih-nti.t iiinns 
iW,i<U-re jininjCTo Capiu.ii.i prici a mt -ri. 

But of these rworruatiou', some u tre no more than ideas, others no 
irr>re than woHs. 

Vri .After man\ diiputes atno’isj the ant'uuarips of Ilome, it seems 
determined, tb u the summit > t "tij* I 'ap.i.iime JiiU next the nrer i» 
stnci'y the Mnrx T-inxiiis, tlie \r\ . ai d tl.-it on tht* other sumitnt, 
the cliun h ai'ii iotui-iu ,if \ia • Iv. 'Iv -i .tif s*l In .tf •'t- rrani-i,, 
ocn.py the temple of Jupiter f.S.mln.i, ito.r.a Anuca, 1. t. c. H — 

“7 Tacit Ilcst. in. T'l . 

•>s 'ihi> pan-tion of the na.le ''ml b-.,er metals theem- 

Peror anil ien.ite. mi’ t how. \er h« ’.i i toil i'.>t os .. p.r.itite toit, 
but as the p-.)h.tUe .n'ini.->n uf la t iiiti.rianes Ute the 'vience 
d* VI.Hl.uUes ut the I eie .U.uUrt, lo-.n ii. j- J xlU m tlw un- 
p.oved u.iu se-iit euj.ioii ul the loT-.i lU u Laoi.fl, 


:?*! In hh xtTiiih di";eTtat’on on the -Antifjuibes of Italy (tom. li. 

Muraton exhibits a s,.nes ot the senatonan coins, 
Vhich bort the obscure n.inie> of i’r>'ittini. Pa- 

fartui Ihinrt: tin-, pentxl ah tic p-’jes, ’nih.c.it Boi'i- 

fire VlII . ilisf.t'UHl tni'ii the rii;ht >'t < 'uunc. uhu I- ii is risun'crt 
bj his ,uccrts.ir liciieaict XL ard repilarlv excrci-sed ui the court of 

V^^V^German histon.tn. Gerard t-f Reirherspee !m Babiz. M’scell. 
tom V. p.t.l apud '•ibou.it, i'ist cUs V'.l, f.iiids, ti'iii i.i. p 2<i> 1, 
fjus ,Us- n K.S the ton-'-t’iti n. "f {('■n’*’ in ihe xith rertur; lir u.- 
d’oraur'-is e orl is rcirotia -p** I Koin.ri um p.itnmeem iten.qn' 

al Uoinjuain I.iii»-riior..«, 'i-'e il'n;. luin-,.,: urbo, prifvtPm,. 
i qiii io 'll 1 <*1.:. '-atf resp,. It u’niii I’.’i. , .u tl 1. 1 i!.'-,vm'.n p.’i' on cm 
! t ic It honiir 111.1 u' i ■ ei -tui..rx- u qa" ,io,..i it su.t p> te-i ills 

■ ins » t t -diUio , sf r"' 1 1. 

! if I'U «cri‘ .f , K-rtcti ix-i-int wtrer T'.i’’cr’,M h, F ii V.». 

d. II 1 ;,rr' . * ' - 
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carclini.l, was named by the pope to the civil 
‘government of llume; but hib jurisdiction has 
been reduced to a narrow compass; and in the 
ua\s of freedom, the right or exercise was de- 
rived from the senate and people. 
IV. After the revival of the senate,-*^ 

senate. ^ 1 ^^ couscript fathers (if I may use 
the expression) were invested with the legisla- 
tive and executive power; but their views sel- 
dom reached beyond the present day; and that 
day was most frequently disturbed by violence 
and tumult. In its utmost plenitude, the order 
or assembly consisted of Hfty-six senators, -1+ the 
most eminent of whom were distijigui'-licd by 
the title of counsellors; they were noiniiKited, 
j)er}iaps annually, by the people; and a previous 
choice of their electors, ten persons in each 
region, or parish, might afford a basis for a free 
and permanent constitution. The popes, ulio 
in this tempest submitted rather to bend than to 
break, confirmed by treaty the establishment 
and privileges of the senate, and expected from 
time, peace, and religion, the restoration of tlicir 
government. The motives of public and private 
interest might sometimes draw from tiie Romans 
an occasional and temporary sacrifice of their 
chums ; and they renewed their oath of alle- 
giance to the successor of St. Peter and Con- 
stantine, the lawful head of the church and the 
republic. 

The office of The uiiion and vigour of a public 
senator. council was dissoKetl in a lawless 
city ; and the Romans soon adopted a more 
strong and simple mode of administration. They 
condensed the name and authority of the senate 
in a single magistrate, or two colleagues; and as 
they were changed at the end of a year, or of six 
months, the greatness of the trust was compen- 
sated by the shortness of the term. But in this 
transient reign, the senators of Rome indulged 
their avarice and ambition ; their justice was per- 
verted by the interest of their family and faction ; 
and as they punished only their enemies, they 
were obeyed only by their adherents. Anarcliy, 
no longer tempered by the pasternl care of their 
b'sliap, admonished the Romans that tliey were 
iiicipiiMe of governing them-.elves ; and they 
s!).igi,t abroad those blessings which they were 
iiopeless of finding at home. In the same age, 
and from the same motives, most of the Italian 
republics were prompted to embrace a measure, 
w hich, however strange it may seem, was adapted 
to their situation, and productive of the most 
salutary effects. **6 They chose, in some foreign 
but friendly city, an impartial magistrate of 
noi)Ie birth and unblemished character, a soUUer 
anti a statesman, recommended by the voice of 
fame and his country, to whom they delegated 
for a time the supreme administration of peace 


ilh rfe prrpfectura eum publice inrestivit, qiii u^qnend 

I'l 'etiqiu' luramenio hilelitatu iirtpcm'on fuit oMi^atu, €t at> «» i»ne. 
£•- ttir*s tenuit hoaorem ((iesta Innocent III. in Aluraton, tom. iii. 
I' ir- 1 p. 1S7 

1 " < )f ho Frismg. Chron. m. 31 . de Ge<t. Frederic. I I I. c. 27. 

4‘ Onr fi'intnman, Roeer Hoveilen, speaks. of the smcle senators, 
of the L<ii>azzi fa i il) , Ac. quorum temponlms meliusi rejfebatur Koma 
•I’ina nurc (A. D- est temponbus Ivi. senatorum (Ducange, 

«iii>v>. torn > 1 . p.lhl. Sk'^Atores). 

13 Muraton (dissert xhi. torn. id. p. 7S3— ) has ^Mi,hed an 
on^iial treity ( nncordia inter D. nostrum papam ( lemeniem III. 
ft senatore. iH.puU Kom.sm suner regaitt.u^ et iliis <Ii,^itatibiis nrhis, 
Ac. anno il® senatus- The ite sneak', and 'peak' wi'hanthontr 

Heddimus ad prisens . . - . haliclnmu' na 

• - - • lurabimua pacem et f,dt ht item. A..-. .V <’• 'itilide Tere- 
' . nt!i TuM-uiani, nated m th.- 17th year ct »St % me ars, and ".in- 
" i m -d Je..reto ampiusuiu jrdnw setiaiu , ai.i.la!i.aUone R. put jce 


and war. The compact between the governor 
and the governed was sealed with oaths and sub- 
scriptions ; and the duration of his pow'er, the 
measure of his istipend, the nature of their mu- 
tual obligations, were defined with scrupulous 
precision. They swore to obey him as their lawful 
superior ; he pledged his faith to unite the in- 
difference of a stranger with the zeal of a patriot. 
At his choice, four or six knights and civilians, 
his assessors in arms and justice, attended the 
P-}desta,'*'^ who maintained at his own expense 
a decent retinae of servants and horses: his 
wife, his son, his brother, who might bias the 
affections of the jiulge, were left behind ; during 
theexerci^e of his office he was not permitted to 
pui chase land, to contract an alliance, or even to 
accept an invitation in the house of a citizen; 
nor could he honourably depart till he had satis- 
fied the complaints that miglit be urged against 
his government. 

It w^as thus, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, that the *Ro- 
mans called from Bologna the se- — 
nator Brancaloone,'^^ vvhose fame and merit have 
been rescued from oblivion by the pen of an 
English historian. A just anxiety for his repu- 
tation, a clear foresight of the difficulties of the 
tttsk, liad engaged him to refuse the honour of 
their clioice : tiie statutes of Rome were sus- 
pended, and his office prolonged to the term of 
throe years. By tlie guilty and licentious he 
was accused as cruel ; by the clergy he was sus- 
pected as partial ; but the friends of peace and 
order appLiuded the firm and upright magistrate 
by whom those blessings were restored. No 
criminals were so powerful as to brave, so obscure 
as to elude, the justice of tlie senator. By his 
sentence two nobles of the Annibaldi family 
were executed on a gibbet; and he inexorably 
demolished, in the city and neighbourhood, one 
hundred and forty towers, the strung slielters of 
rapine and mischief. Tiie bishop, as a simple 
lii'.hop, was compelled to reside in his diocese; 
and the standard of Brancaleoae vv as displayed 
in the field with terror and effect. His services 
were repaid by the ingratitude of a people un- 
worthy of the happiness which they enjoyed. 
By the public robbers, whom he had provoked 
for their sake, the Romans were excited to de- 
pose and imprison their benefactor ; nor vvpuld 
his life have been spared, if Bologna had not 
possessed a pledge for his safety. Before his 
departure, the prudent senator had required 
the exchange of thirty hostages of the noblest 
families of Rome: on the news of his danger, 
and at the prayer of his wife, they were more 
strictly guarded ; and Bologna, in the cause of 
honour, sustained the thunders of a papal inter- 
dict. This generous resistance alluw-ed the Ro- 


Capitt^io consi^tentis. It is there we find the diffi^rence of senatorw 
conMliani and simple senators (Muraton, dissert. *iu. tom. m- P- ' 


4€ ftfuraton (dissert. tIt. tom. It. p. 64—92.) has fulW *^*1^^?®^ 
this mode of {joremment , and the Occuius Paslorults, which he has 
given at the end, l> a treatise or sermon on the duties of these toreign 

.I*'" -T’-’t-T-, 1 * r-f .hw s-Wpt -"Tp, 'he title of Potesta* 
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mans to compare the present with the past ; and 
Prancaleone was conducted from the prison to 
the Capitol amidst the acclamations of a repentant 
people. The remainder of his government was 
tinn and fortunate ; and as soon as envy was ap- 
peased by death, his head, enclosed in a precious 
vase, was deposited on a lofty column of marble. 

Charles of The impotence of reason and vir- 
recommended in Italy a more 
-i >:s. eft'ectual choice ; instead of a private 
citizen, to v horn they yielded a \ oluntary and pre- 
carious obedience, the Romans elected for their 
senator some piince of independent power, who 
could defend them from their enemies and tJiem- 
selves. Charles of Anjou and Provence, the 
most ambitious and warlike monarch of the age, 
accei^ted at the same time the kingdom of Naples 
from the pope, and the office of senator from the 
Roman people. As he passed through the 
city, in his road to victory, he received their oath 
of allegiance, lodged in the Lateran palace, and 
smoothed in a short visit the harsh fe.xtures of 
his despotic character. Yet even Charles was 
exposed to the inconstancy of the people, w ho 
saluted with the same acclamations the passage 
of his rival, the unfortunate Conradin ; and a 
powerful avenger, who reigned in the Cajutol, 
alarmed the fears and jealousy of the popes. 
Tlie absolute tenn of his life was superseded by 
a renewal every third year ; and the enmity of 
Nicliolas the Third obliged the Sicilian king to 
abdicate the government of Rome. In hU bull, 

3 perpetual law, the imperious pontiff* asserts 
the truth, validity, and use, of the donation of 
Constantine, not less essential to the peace of the 
ur\ than to the independence of the church ; 
establishes the annual election of the senator; 
and formally di>quaiifies all emperors, kings, 
princes, and persons of an eminent and conspi- 
„ . cuous rank, This prohibitory 

IV clause was repealed m his own bc- 

A. p. I'isi. Fourth, who 

humbly solicited the sufriMge of the Romans. 
In tile presence, and by the autliority, of the 
people, two electors conferred, not on tlie pope, 
but on the noble and faithful Martin, the dignity 
of senator, and the supreme administration of [ 
tile republic,'’- to hold during his natural life, 
and to exercise at pleasure by himself or bis 
Tr,. emrerrr deputies. About fifty vcars after- 
vana.' wards, the same title was granted to ^ 

A.D. i 3 ‘ 28 . the emperor Lewis of Bavaria : and j 
the liberty of Rome was acknow lodged by her 
two sovereigns, who accepted a municipal office 
in the government of their own metropolis. 
\iidre«s<>sr.f moments of rebel- 

to the lion, when Arnold of Brescia Iiad j 
emperors. infiainod tlieif minds against the | 
rhurcli, the Romans artfully laboured to conci- 

19 Matthew Paris thus ends his account Caput »ero ipsius Bran- 

m rose pretio.0 >uper niamioTtan! column.im colWamni, in . 
siim.-rT, s. — 1 ..., _ 1 ... T .....(-stiTiose minis et j 

entum et male- ( 

■ 'tor et def«>>or, } 

V biocraph.r ct j 

■ l,59A)arawsa j 

lest, faiourahle portrait ot tbi. (ihiirehne senaror. 1 

'.t\ 1 he election of Charles of Ani<iiJ to tlie office of perp^oal sen’tnr | 

of Rome, is mentioned bv the hi«fornns in the Tinth >^unie trt the j 
Co'lei ii-^n cjf Miiraton, h'v Xichoi.u, de .lamMiU (p- the n’^mk | 

o. Padualp ), Sabas Mala^piua (1. u. c. y. p- SOs.), and Kicor- . 

I , S ■ . lunds hts teni' i 

« • , . I exiani . cimI j 

. ... . • ■ .' Ute Pet-retais, . 


liatc the favour of the empire, and to recommend 
their merit and services in the cause of Ca'sar, 
The style of their ambassadors to uj 

Conrad the Third and Frederic the a. d. nii. 
First, is a mixture of flattery and pride, the tra- 
dition and the ignorance of their own liistory. ^'3 
After some complaint of his silence and neglect, 
they exhort the former of these princes to pass 
the Alps, and assume from tlieir hands the Im- 
perial crown. We beseech your majesty, not 
“ to disdain the humility of your sons and vas- 
*• sals, not to listen to the accusations of our 
“ common enemies; who calumniate the senate 
“ a-> hostile to your throne, w ho sow the seeds 
of di-scord, that they may reap the iiarvcst of 
destruction. The pope and the Sicilicm are 
‘‘ united in an impious league to oppose our li- 
bertyand^e»r coronation. With the blessing 
of God, our zeal and courage has hitherto de- 
feated their attempts. Of their powerful and 
factious adherents, more especially the Fran- 
“ gipani, we have taken by assault the houses 
“ and turrets : some of these are occupied bv our 
troops, and some are levelled with the ground. 

“ The Milvian bridge, wldch they had bioken, 
“ is restored and fortified for your safe passage ; 
“ and your army may enter the city without 
“ being annoyed from the castle of St. Angelo, 
All that we have done, and all that we design, 
‘‘is for your honour and service, in the loyal 
“ hope, that you will speedily appear in person, 

“ to vindicate those rights which have been in- 
“ vaded by tlie clergy, to revive the dignity of 
“ the empire, and to surpass the fame and glory 
“ of your predecessors. May you fix your re- 
“ sidence in Rome, the capital of the world ; 

“ give laws to Italy, and the Teutonic kingdom; 

“ and imitate the example of Constantine and 
Justinian, who, by the vigour of the se- 
“ nate and people, obtained the sceptre of the 
“ eartlu'’j^ But these splendid and fallacious 
wishes were not cherished by Conrad the Fran- 
conian, whose eyes were fixed on the Holj^ 
Land, and who died without visiting Rome 
soon after liis return from the Holy Laud. 

His nephew and successor, Fre- Frederic i. 
deric Barbarossa, was more ambitious 
of the Imperial crown ; nor had any of the suc- 
cessors of Otho acquired such absolute sway over 
the kingdom of Italy. Surrounded by his eccle- 
siastical and secular princes, he gave audience 
in his camp at Sutri to the amba-ssadors of Rome, 
who thus addressed him in a free and florid 
oration : “ Incline your ear to the queen of cities ; 
“approach with a peaceful and friendly mind 
“ the precincts of Rome, which has cast away the 
“ vokeof the clergy, and is impatient to crown her 
“ legitimate emperor. Under your auspicious 
“ influence, may the primitive times be restored. 

it mti<« he recciveil by the Catholics, or at least by the Papists, as a 
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** Assert the prerogatives of the eternal city, and 
“ reduce under her monarchy the insolence of 
“ the world. You are not ignorant, that, in 
“ former ages, by the wisdom of the senate, by the 
‘‘ valour and discipline of the equestrian order, 
“ she extended her victorious arms to the East 
“ and West, beyond the Alps, and over the islands 
“ of the ocean. By our sins, in the absence of 
*• our princes, the noble institution of the senate 
“ has sunk in oblivion : and with our prudence, 
our strength has likewise decreased. We have 
“ revived the senate, and the equestrian order ; 
“ the counsels of the one, the arms of the other, 
‘‘ will be devoted to your person and the service 
“ of the empire. Do you not hear tlie language 
“ of the Roman matron ? You were a guest, I 
“ have adopted you as a citi7en ; a Transalpine 
“ stranger, I have elected you for my sovereign; 

“ and given you myself, and all that is mine. 

“ Your first and most sacied duty, is to swear 
“ and subscribe, that you will shed your blood 
for the republic; that you will maintain, in 
peace and justice, the laws of the city and the 
“ charters of your predecessors ; and that you 
“ will reward with five thousand pounds of silver 
** the faithful senators who shall proclaim your 
“ titles in the Capitol. With the name, assume 
“ the character, of Augustus.” 7'he fiouers of 
liatin rhetoric were not yet exhausted ; but Fre- 
deric, impatient of their vanity, interrupted the 
orators in the high tone of royalty and conquest. 

“ Famous indeed have been the fortitude and 
“ wisdom of the ancient Romans • but your 
** speech is not seasoned witli wisdom, and I 
“ could w’ish that fortitude were conspicuous in 
“ your actions. Like all sublunary things, 

“ Rome has felt tlie vicissitudes of time and for- 
“ tune. Your noblest families were translated 
“ to the East, to the royal city of Constantine; 

“ and the remains of your strength and freedom 
have long since been exhausted l)y the Gieeks 
“and Franks. Are you desirous of beholding the 
“ ancient glory of Rome, the gravity of the se- 
“ nate, the spirit of tlie knights, the discipline of 
“ the camp, the valour of the legions? you will 
“ find them in the German republic. It is not 
“ empire, naked and alone, the ornaments and 
“ virtues of empire have likewise migrated be- 
yond the Alps to a more deserving people : j 

“ they will be employed in your defence, l)ut ; 
“ they claim your obedience. You pretend that | 
“ myselt or my predecessors liavc been invited ! 
“ by the Romans ; you mistake tlie word, they 
“ were not invited ; they were iinj>lored. From 
“ its foreign and domestic tyrants, the citv was 
“rescued by Charlemagne and Otlio, whose 
“ ashes repose in our country : and their do- 
“ minion was the price of your deliverance. 
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“ Under that dominion your ancestors lived and 
“ died. I claim by the right of inheritance 
“ and possession, and who shall dare to extort 
“ you from my hands ? Is tlie hand of the 
“F’ranks^s and Germans enfeebled bv age? 
“ Am I vanquished? Am I a captive? Am I 
“ not encompassed with the banners of a potent 
“ and invincible army? You impose conditions 
“ on your master ; you require oaths : if the 
“ conditions are just, an oath is superfiuous; if 
“ unjust, it is criminal. Can you doubt my 
“ equity? It is extended to the meanest of inv 
“subjects. Will not my sword be unsheathed 
“ in the defence of the Capitol ? By that sword 
“ the northern kingdom of Denmark has been 
“ restored to the Roman empire. You prescribe 
“ the measure and the objects of my bounty, 
“ which Hows in a copious but a voluntary stream. 
“ All will be given to patient merit; all will be 
“denied to rude importunity.”^*' Neither the 
emperor nor the senate could maintain these lofty 
pretensions of dominion and liberty. United 
with the pope, and suspicious of the Romans, 
Frederic continued liis inarch to tlie Vatican; 
his coronation was disturbed by a sally tiom the 
Capitol; and if the numbers and valour of the 
Germans prevailed in tlie bloody conflict, he 
could not safely encamp in the presence of a city 
of which he styled himself the sovereign. About 
I twelve years afterwards, he besieged Rome, to 
I seat an antipope in the chair of St. Peter; and 
I twelve Pisan galleys were introduced into the 
Tyber : but the senate and people vvero saved by 
tlie arts of negotiation and tlie progress of dis- 
ease; nor did Frederic or his successors reiterate 
the hostile attempt. Their laborious reigns were 
exercised by the popes, the crusades, and the in- 
dependence of Lombardy and Germany; they 
courted tlie alliance of the Romans; and Fie- 
dcric tlie Second ofiered in the Cajiitul the great 
standard, the Caroccio of Milan. After the 
extinction of the house of Swabia, they were 
j banished beyond the Alps; and their last coro- 
nations betrayed the impotence and poverty of 
the Teutonic Csesars.^i 

Under the reign of Adrian, when 
the empire extended from the Eu- Roinan;* 
phrates to the ocean, from Mount ^KhiKiur- 
Atlas to the Grampian hills, a fan- 
ciful historian^' amused the Romans with the 
picture of their infant wars. “ There was a 
“ time,” says Floras, “ when Tibur and Prae- 
“ neste, our summer retreats, w ere the objects of 
“ hostile vows in the Capitol, when we dreaded 
“the shades of the Arician groves, when vve 
“ could triumph without a blush over the name- 
“ less villages of the Sabines and Latins, and 
“ even Corioli could aflbrd a title not unworthy 
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“of a victorious general.” The pride of hU 
contemporaries was gratified by the contrast of 
tile past and the present ; they would have been 
humbled by the prospect of futurity; by the 
prediction, that after a tliousand years, Rome, 
despoiled of empire and contracted to lier prim- 
eval limits, would renew the sjime hostilities, 
on the same ground \\hich was then decorated 
with her \illas and gardens. The adjacent ter- 
ritory on. either side of the T\ber was always 
claimed, and sometimes jiossesscd, as the patri- 
mony of St. Peter; but the barons assumed a 
lawless independence, and tlie cities too faitJifully 
copied the revolt and discord of the metropolis. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Ro- 
mans incessantly laboured to reduce or destroy 
the contumacious vassals of the church and se- 
nate ; and if their headstrong and selfish ambition 
was moderated by the pope, he often encouraged 
tlieir zeal by the alliance of his spiritual arms. 
Their warfare was that of the first consuls and 
dictators, who were taken from the plough. 
They assembled in arms at the foot of the Ca- 
pitol ; sallied from the gates, plundered or burnt 
the harvests of their neighbours, engaged in 
tumultuary conflict, and returned home after an 
expedition of fifteen or twenty days. Their 
sieges were tedious and unskilful : in the use of 
victory, they indulged the meaner passions of 
jealousy and revenge ; and instead of adopting 
the valour, they trampled on tlic misfortunes, of 
their adversaries. Tlie captives, in their shirts, 
with a rope round their necks, solicited their 
pardon : the fortifications, and even the build- 
ings, of the rival cities were demolished, and the 
inhabitants were scattered in the adjacent vil- 
lages. It was thus that tlie seats of the cardinal 
bishops, Porto, O^tia, Albanum, Tusculum, 
Prteneste, and Tibur or Ti\oli, were •'uccessivoly 
overthrown by the ferocious hostility of the 
Romans. Of these, Porto and Osti:i, the 
two keys of the Tybcr, are still vacant and de- 
solate: the inarsliy and unwholesome banks arc 
peopled with herds of buffaloes, and tlie river is 
lost to every purjiose of navigation and trade. 
The hills, which afford a shady retirement from 
the autumnal heats, have again smiled with the 
blessings of peace ; Frescati has arisen near the 
ruins of Tusculum ; Tibur or Tivoli has resumed 
the honours of a city,^^ and the meaner tow ns of 
Albano and Palestiina are decorated with the 
villas of the cardinals and princes of Rome. In 
the work of destruction, the amI)ition of the 
Romans was often checked and repulsed by tlie 
neighbouring cities and their allies: in the fir->t 
siege of Tibur, they were driven from their 

Battle of battles of Tusculuin'^^ 

Tus.iiw. and Viterbo 67 might be compared 
A. I). 1107. their relative state to the memor- 
able fields of Thrasymene and Canna?. In the 
first of these petty wars, thirty thousand Romans 
Were overthrown by a thousand German horse, 
wiiom Frederic Barbarossa had detached to the 
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relief of Tusculum ; and if we number the slain 
at three, the prisoners at two, thousand, we bhall 
embrace the most authentic and moderate ac- 
count. Sixtv-eiirht wars afterwards 

, , , ° ' T- , • 7 Battle of 

they marched against \ iterlio in tlie \ite i-n. 
ecclesiastical state with the whole 
force of the city ; by a rare coalition the Teu- 
tonic eagle was blended, in the adverse banners, 
with the keys of St. Peter; and the pope’s aux- 
iliaries weie commanded by a count of Tou- 
louse and a bishop of Winchester. The Romans 
w'ere discomfited with shame and slaughter; but 
the English prelate must have indulged tlie 
vanity of a pilgrim, if he multiplied their num- 
bers to one hundred, and their loss in the fitdd 
to thirty, thousand men. Had the policy of the 
senate and tlie discipline of the legions been re- 
stored with the Capitol, the divided condition of 
Italy would have offered the fairest opportunity 
of a second conquest. But in arms, the modern 
Romans were not abovCi and in arts, they were 
far heroic, the common level of the neighbouring 
republics. Nor was their warlike spirit of any 
long continuance ; after some irregular sallies 
they subsided in the national apathy, in the neg- 
lect of military institutions, and in the disgrace- 
ful and dangerous use of foreign mercenaries. 

Ambition is a weed of quick and The election of 
early vegetation in the vineyard of 
Christ. Under the first Christian princes, the 
chair of St. Peter was disputed by the votes, the 
venality, the violence, of a popular election : the 
sanctuaries of Rome were polluted with blood ; 
and, from the thiid to the twelfth century, tlie 
church was distracted by the mischief of frequent 
schisms. As long as the final appeal was de- 
termined i'y the ci>il magistrate, these mischiefs 
were transient and local : the merits were tried 
by equity or fa^ou^; nor could the unsuccessful 
competitor long disturb the triumph of his ri\al. 
But after the emperors had been divested of 
their prerogatives, after a maxim had been esta- 
blished, that the vicar of Christ is amenable to 
no earthly tribunal, each vacancy of the holy see 
might involve Christendom in controversy and 
war. The claims of the cardinals and inferior 
clergy, of the nobles and people, were vague and 
litigious : the freedom of choice was over-ruled 
by the tumults of a city that no longer owned 
or obeyed a superior. On the decease of a pope, 
two factions proceeded in different churches to 
a double election : the number and weight of 
votes, the priori^’ of time, the merit of the can- 
didates, might 1>alancG each other: the most re- 
spectable of the clergy were divided ; and tlie 
distant princes, who bowed before the spiritual 
throne, could not distinguish the spurious, from 
the legitimate, idol. The emperors were often 
the authors ()f the schism, from the political mo- 
tive of opposing a friendly to an hostile pontiff; 
and each of the competitors was reduced to suffer 
the insults of his enemies, who were )u>t awed by 
conscience; and to purchase the support of his 
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T> , adherents, who were insti<^atetl by 

Ri^ht of the . ^ 

c.mtmai.. e,ta. avarico Or ainuitiun. A !)eaceiul 

bl)s)K-ii by 1*1 

A!fxin.ifr III. aiut perpetu.il siiecesMon was ascer- 
A. u 117J. i,y Alt-‘\.tn(ler the Third, 

who finallv abolished the tumultuary votes of* the 
cler-iy and* people, and dthnetl the light of elec- 
tion in the sole college ot cardinals.' '* Die tliree 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, were 
assimilated to each other by this iinport.int pri- 
vilege; the parochial clergy of Rome obtained 
the first rank in the hierarchy ; they were indif- 
ferently chosen among the nations of Christen- 
dom ; and the possession ot the richest bei.efices, 
of the most important hishot^rics, was not in- 
compatible with their title and olhee. llie se- 
nators of the Catholic churcin the ouiljutors 
and legates of the supreme p.mtilf, wire robed 
in purple, the symbol of m.utwiloni or roxalty; 
thev claimed a proud e'|uilit\ with kmgs; and 
their dignitv was enhanced by the sm.dlness of 
their nuniher, whicii, till the reign of Leo the 
Tenth, seldom exceetled twenty or twenty-H\e 
persons. By this wise regulation, all doubt and 
scandal were removed, and tbe loot of schi-'in 
was so cliectually destroyed. t'Kit in .a period of 
siv hundred \ears a double choice has only once 
disided the unity of the sacied college* But as 
the concurrence of two thirds of the \otes had 
been made necessary, the election was often de- 
layed by the private interest and passions of the 
cardinals ; and while they prolonged their inde- 
pendent reign, the Christian world was left des- 
ir.,tuii£ion of titute of an Iiead. A vacancy of 
b^drS'rVx. almost three years liad preceded the 
’A.D. ri74. elevation of Gregory the Tentli, wlio 
resolved to prevent the future abuse; and his 
bull, after some opposition, has been consecrated 
in t!»e code of the canon law-.TO Nine days are 
allowed for the obsequies of tlie deceased pt>|)e, 
and the arrival of the absent cardinals: on the 
tenth, they are imprisoned, each with one do- 
mestic, in a common apartment or ••<,ucUtV(', 
without <iny separation of walU or tuitains; a 
small winiitMv i-. rese’ived for the introduction of 
necessaries ; but tlie- door is locked on both sides, 
an I guardesl by tlie magistrates of the citY» to 
sec!: de- ilieni fr»jm all corresjiondence with the 
wojid. if the electiiin be* not consummated in 
tiiree da\ s, the lusiiry of theii t:ibles is con- 
tracted to a single dish at tlinner and supper; 
and after the eighth day, they are reduced to a 
scanty allowance of biead, water, and wine. Dur- 
ing the vacancy of the holy see, the cardinals 
are prohibited from touciiing the revenues, or 
assuming, unles.s in some rare emergency, the 
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government of the church ; all agreements and 
promises among the electors are formally an- 
nulled; ami their integrity is fortified by their 
solemn oath and the pi.isers of the Catholics. 
Some articles of incoiuemetit or supertiuous ri- 
gour have been gradually relaxeii, but the prin- 
ciple of coufiiKiuei.t is vigorous and entire; they 
are stili urge<l by the personal motives of liealth 
anil freedom, to accelerate the moment of their 
deliverance; and the impiovement of ballot or 
‘‘ccret votes lias wr.ipt tiie stnigglosof the con- 
clave in tlic silky Sell of ch.irity and polite- 
ness."- By these iiistituf ions, the Romans were 
excluded fioin the election of their prince and 
bishop; and in the fever of wi!i{ and precarious 
liheitv, tl ey stc.:i.ed iiisiu-ible of the loss, of this 
inestiin.ildc pnv ‘ii d'iie impcror 

w • *1, * 'fi t)" 1 3*0. 

Lewis ot hav.uia reviv^il the cv- 
amplo of the gicu Otho. Al’ter some negoti- 
ation with the m i_isti it-s. the Bom. iii people 
was assembL.I ia tiie squ.ue lafore St. Peter’s; 
tlie pope of Avigium. John the I'w enty-second, 
w Is tIejHised ; tile cljojce of i<is successor was 
jatified hy tlKir censiiu and <.])])jause. They 
fieely voted for a m.w law. tliat their bishop 
slioulil iieNer be absent more than three months 
in the year, and two davs’ journev from the city ; 
and tlhit if he neglected to icturn on the third 
summons, tlie puliiic 'servant should he degmded 
and dismissed.'-* But Lewis forgot his own de- 
bility and the prejudices of the times; beyond 
the precincts of a Ciernun camp, lus useless 
phantom was rejected; the Romans despised 
their own workma.isbip ; the antipojie implored 
the mercy of liis lawful sovereign tmd the ex- 
clusive right of the c.irdinals was moie firmly 
established by this unse i -oiuildv- ,i{tack. 

I lad the t ketion been alw.ivs ^hv-nreof 
lielil in (be Vatican, tbe rigiits of tlie ihepoi*** 
senate and ]>eople would luit have ** 

been violated with impunity. But tbe Uomans 
foigot, and were forgotten, in the absence of the 
successors of (iregory the Seventh, who did not 
keep as a divine precept theii ordinary residence 
in the cit) and diocese. The care of that diocese 
was less important than the government of tlie 
univeisal churLh ; nor couhl (he popes delight 
in a city in wjiich thtir authority was always 
<»pposed, and their ])erson was often endangered. 
From the persecution of the emperors, and the 
wars of Italy, they escajied beyond the Alps into 
the hospitable liosom of France ; from the tu- 
mults of Rome they prudently withdrew to live 
and die in the n'.ore tranquil stations of Anagni, 
Perugia, Viterbo, and the adjacent cities. When 
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'•'< 1 h.- nr ..II', tit’os. iinj'ii’*' ('rp-=, pr.' f- !eni v. ,Ver of the 
!' ’ n c iiiin, il., -■ e ’ • iv .i*,', di . u—til 1 b'ln'a.-'rt misoiihre 

tit 1 f- I » , tc'in 1. p 1 d I 'sT., t'l], t , j- j,.n ’ 'e now nnucii 

t '.'.iti rii' '-3c.r,([ ,. 1 ., rai »xl i . i' • t! s i>. tuimiier 

i»-v,-nr. t" to rt firerstiit, iindi'r In - \ n .tr. i’’i di i ’iiu.. ot > hri,t 
7') s,,. j, ,, ,,f ( ,reC ' '1 v .-V it, ro-n .!io, ,n the 

/-t." ->t rh* ( ani.o Law 1 i i tir <> f •'pu’i n t ot to th- I*e,rFt»is, 

w t,u h Hc.nit.ii e VH 1. ^irou n'jj.itetl at K«iun. i.i l^tys, ai.d aildit.'»eil 
tej . Il ti e u ineisities iit Kurnie 

7 1 The ceruus of rardin il de Ket/ had a -ichf to p.amt a roncLave 
(of U.Vi), in whuh he w". a s{»ectattc" .. li an actor (Mfm.i'tts, 
torn. i\ p. 1 V— '^7.) : hut r ini at a lo., to a, ’-ru'-ate the knowlt-'l.re 
or authcjrity of an anon u-.u. It.alian, who** hi'tt.is (Coml.iai de 
I’oaiim i Roniani, in 4io. 1 0*77' ha., Imic i c>.*'t’-iti*d '.nee the reutn of 
-UexaiKier VII. Th.' act ult-nral t'O in icf tn,. u ork ii.rt.ish. •• a Ie<«on, 
tl not an antidoto, to au’iiiti.-.".. From a 'ah -iiith of intntntes, 

-V. eiiierge to tbe Hcl.cr.itH.n of the suc..e-aJul caniliddrf huttheneat 
i- gc •■,1,115 wuh liu fauttal. 


72 The exprev^ionv cf cardinal de Retz are pofitire and picturesqnes 
On ; vet tit tou'ourv en-emh!e avei i^. miirie rtsiteef, et ia memecin- 
lite tjue Ton ol^-erve d-art-t le cabinet de- ni. ave< l.a mcine }>olitesse 
t.uVm dins l.aronr de H«m III aver la m. me r.imdiant^ qu8 

li»n \«.tt duts Its coth'^ps arec la mt'me nxxlfstie, ijui 'p rcmaique 
dan* les novn t.U'. . et avet la nieme i h.inte, ilu rnonis cn apparence, 
tpii poorroit etre entre ile« Irerp. j> irt.iifmu-nt iiiui. 

71 Ktthiesti ]»T bi.icl.i (-.avs ./..l.n \ illinii ..in itori di Homa.e j* 
del popolo. It r ipifan di' Z' . i con-nli fiou-t >/if , et 13 bijone huoinmi, 
uno |.er notic t»ur kt'owUtiee i' fs. iinjvrf.tt to pronounce, how 
much of thi, con.titiiDoii a u, bmp.'rirv, 'ihI how much ordtnarr 
wd (lennanent. Yet it i-. famtij iliu.-,tritetl by the ancient statutes of 

7» Villani (1. x.r.CS-Tl. m Miiraton, ^rnpt. tom. aui p fif*— 
filV 1 relate, tins I.iw.and the -v hole tran>.at non, with much Icsvabhijr- 
tMare than the pruuent Muriton. Any .'"c lonviTSUit with the 
liarkiT aces^mu'-t have ob-erred how much the si’n-e (I mean th* 

. . reconJ ori- 

■ ‘ e anuptV^* 
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the flock wns ofTcndctl or iinpovL ri''h- fl h> the 
ahsciicc of tile ‘shepherd, the\ were recalled by a 
btern admonition, that St. Peter had flxeil lii-» 
chair, not in an ob'^scure \illa^e, but in the capi- 
tal of the world; by a ferocious menace tluit 
the Romans would march in arms to destroy the 
place and people that should dare to atfoid them 
a retreat. They returned with timorous obc- 
dienee ; and were saluted w itli the account of an 
heavy debt, of all the losses whiLh their desertion 
had occasioned, tlie hire tif lodiiiugs, the sale of 
provisions, and the various expenses of serx’ants 
and strangers who attended the court. After 
a short interval of peace, and perhaps of author- 
ity, they vxere again banished by new tumults, 
and again summoned by the imperious or re- 
spectful invitation of the senate. In these 
occasional retreats, the exiles and fugitives of 
the Vatican were seldom long, or far, distant 
from the metropolis ; but in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century the apostolic throne was 
transported, as it might seem for e\er, from 
the Txher to the Rhone; and the cause of 
the transmigration may be deduced from the 
_ furious contest between Roniface the 

' Eighth and the king of France."' 
spiritual arms of excommu- 
nication and interiiict were repulsed by the 
union of the three estates, and the privileges 
of the Gallican church ; but the pope was not 
prepared against the carnal wea{>ons winch 
Philip the Fair had courage to employ. As 
the pope resided at Anagni, without the sus- 
picion of danger, hU palace and person were 
assaulted by three luindred horse, who had been 
secretly le\ied by Villiam of Xogaiet, a French 
minister, and Sciarra Colonna, of a noble but 
hostile family of Rome. The cardinals fled; 
the inhabitants of Anagni were seduced from : 
their allegiance and gratitude; but the daunt- j 
less Ronitace, unarmed and alone, seated him- ! 
self in his chiir, aifd awaited, like the conscript [ 
fathers of old, the swords of the Gauls. Nogarct, 
a toreign athersary, was content to execute the 
orders of his master : by the domestic enmity of 
Colonna, he w as insulted w ith w ords and blow s ; 
and during a confinement of three days his life 
was threatened by the hardships which they in- 
flicted on the obstinacy which they provoked. 
Their strange delay gave time and courage to 
the adherents of the church, who rescued him 
from sacrilegious violence ; but his imperious 
soul was wounded in a vital part; and Boniface 
expired at Rome in a frenzy of rage and re- 


< Romani au'em non Taleii»e« nec ToiL-ntes ultra suam crlare cu- 
* ]H.ruiit 

' ’ rjU' absentiam 

m mertuoomi-., in ^ 
II, motU:. innume* i 

rahilihus. (JumI (um audi'set pr.vcordiatstcr mgemuit, et se [ 

com\mneT\%mt'sapui,ituTn,S.c. Xlatt. t’ari', p 7 ’7. For the onlin-iry j 
ni'torv of the pi'pe-., their life and death . their residence and absence, { 
d Is enough to reter to the ecclesiastical annalists, Spondanu* and i 
Fl^nr I 

>7 (he pcneral historians of the church of Italy ^il of , 

France, we possess a saluahle tr-it se i'oni])<''-ed bj a learned niend j 
of Thuanus, which his last and iiest editors have published in tlie , 
appendix (Histoire particuhere du er.ind Ihtferend entre Bouifaie j 
V lU. et Phihppe ie Uei, par i’ierre du lX.i>, loin. vu. part. *i. p. 61 
_>S2.). e « ^ ^ 

It IS dijficalt fo know whether Labat (tom. IV S7 j t>e ’n f 

|«t or in eamtst, when he suppose, that Ana^i still teels the wt* gl.t , 
of this curse, and that the roni-fields, or vines anls, or ohve-tre's, .re 


haiTissed with some difficulties. _ 

hO The oncinal I ives cf the eii^ht popes of Avignon, Ctement i . 
John XXII. Jkneiipt XII- Clement VI- limocti.t X'l. truM \ 


I xenge. IIU memory is stained with the glaring 
i X icesi of avarice amljinde; nor has the courage 
! of a martyr promoted this ecclesiastical cham- 
pion to the honours of a saint ; a magnanimous 
sinner (say the chronicles of the times), who 
entercil like a fox. reigned like a lion, anti died 
I like a dog. He was succeeded bv Benedict 
the Eleventh, the mildest of mankind. Yet 
he excommuu'cated the impious emissaries of 
IMiilip, and devoted the city and people of 
Anagni by a tremendous curse, whose tftects 
are still visible to the eyes of superstition."^ 
After his decease, the tedious Tran-ii^ion of 
and equal suspense of the conclave 
was fixed by the dexterity of the a. d. 1509. 
French faction. A specious offer was made 
i and accepted, that in the term of forty davs, 

; they would eli. ct one of the three candidates who 
j should be named Iiy their opponents. The 
I archbishop of Rourdcaux, a furious enemy of 
' liis king and country, was the first on the list ; 
j but his ambition was known ; and his conscience 
obeyed the calls of fortune and the commands 
! of a benefactor, who had been infonned by a 
swift messc‘nger that the choice of a pope was 
now in his hands. The terms were regulated 
in a private interview; and with such speed and 
secresy was the business transacted, that the 
unanimous conclave applauded the elevation of 
I Clement the Fifth. The cardinals of both 
I parties were soon astonished by a summons to 
attend him beyond the .^Ips; from whence, as 
lliey soon discovered, they must never hope to 
return. He was engaged, by promise and affec- 
tion, to prefer the residence of France ; and, 
after dragging his court through Poitou and 
Gascogny. and devouring, by his expense, the 
cities and convent^ on the road, he finally re- 
posed at .Vvlgnon,'^^ which flourished above 
seventy years'-'^ the seat of the Homan pontiff 
and the metropolis of Christendom. By land, 

I by sea, by the Rhone, the position of Avignon 
was on all sides accessible; the southern pro- 
vinces of France do not yield to Italy itself ; 
new palaces arose for the accommodation of the 
pope and cardinals ; and the arts of luxury were 
soon attracted by the treasures of the church. 
They were already possessed of the adjacent 
territory, the Venaissin county,®* a populous 
and fertile spot ; and the sovereignty of Avignon 
was afterwards purchased from the youth and 
distress of Jane, the first queen of Naples and 
countess of Provence, for the inadequate price 
of fourscore thousand florins. Under the 

Gregiirv XI. and Clement VII. •’re pul’li->hed by 'Stephen Balii>e 
(V'it«E fapirum Aveninneniium . Fan-, H vuls. m Ito.] with 

copious an«l elaborate and a 'ti.oiid volume of acr-. and di,, i,. 

ments. VV ith the true zeni of an wlitor and a patriot, he deiout.y 
ju-tilies or excuses the characters of hi' < ountrvnien 

M Iheexile of -Vvic"!’'' is comparerl b\ the Itali.irs with liiSilon, 
and the B.-bvlonish captnitr >uih fimous rr.etiphms, more 'uit- 
able to the ortlour of Petrarch than to the judgment of 3fur.uori, are 
pravely routed in Balure's prefa-- The Ablie do ^ade u di-trarted 
betwe^ the loveof Petrarch and of hi> country. Yet he ni.ide''ly 
Ulead, that manv of the loc d uitonvernences of V vumoii are now re- 
moved, and many of the vices acaifi't which the poet dei laiin', li.id 
been imported with the Roman court bv the strangers oi Italy (torn. i. 
p. 23-‘iS.; 

The enmtat Venais-'in was ceded to the popes m 1271 by Fhihp 


Oa'iiarum.p 405. 6ia. Longuerue, Desiuption de la Fr.irn.e, (cm i. 
p..”6— 3Sl.t. 

S3 If a pO'ses.sion of four centUTies were not nsilf a tide, such 
objections m a’a annul the bargain . but the pur^ h-.'t la .ri , n.Ubt 
be Tt&ndjd, for indeed it was pud. < ivta'p-n c-eni c.mt 

jitre • us r edt ventliti'ciem tiemnia nduodan. s, Ae ( j-'a V'lta 

Clwnent. vi ut Haluz. tom- i p. ~7i. .M’jrttcri, •'cnpt. tom. m- 
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shadow of the French monarchy, amiiLt an 
obedient people, the popes enjoyed an honour- 
able and tranquil state, to which they long had 
been strangers ; but Italy deplored their a!>- 
sence ; and Rome, in solitude and poverty, 
might repent of tlie ungovernable freedom wliich 
had driven from the Vatican the successor of 
St. Peter. Her repentance was tardy and fruit- 
less : after the death of the old menibers, the 
sacred college was filled with French cardinals, 
who behehl Rome and Italy with abhorrence 
and contempt, and perpetuated a series of 
national, and even provincial, popes, attaclied | 
by the most indissoluble ties to their native i 
country. j 

insti'ieion of The progress of industry Jrid i 
produced and enriched the Italian 

A D. nun. republics: the a'ra of their liberty 
is the most flourishing period of population and 
agriculture, of manufactures and commerce ; 
and their mechanic labours were gradually re- 
fined into the arts of elegance and genius. But 
the position of Rome was less favourable, tlie 
territory less fruitful ; the character of the in- 
habitants was debased by indolence and elated 
by pride ; and they fondly conceived that the 
tribute of subjects must for ever nourish the 
metropolis of the church and empire. This 
prejudice was encouraged in some degree by the 
resort of pilgrims to the shrines of tlie apostles; 
and the last legacy of the popes, the institution 
of the HOLY TEAR, 85 was not less beneficial to 
the people than to the clergy. Since the loss of 
Palestine, the gift of plenary indulgences, which 
had been applied to the crusades, remained with- 
out an object; and the most valuable treasure 
of the church was sequestered above eight years 
from public circulation. A new chatmel was 
opened by the diligence of Boniface the Eighth, 
who reconciled the vices of ambition and avarice; 
and the pope had sufficient learning to recollect 
and revive the secular games, which were cele- 
brated in Rome at tlie ciMiclu'^ion of every cen- 
tury. To souiifl uitiiout rhnger the depth of 
popular crediiiiry. a sermon wns seasonably pro- 
nounced, a report was artfully scattered, some 
aged witnesses were produced ; and on the first 
of January of the year thirteen hundred, the 
church of St. Peter was crowded with the faith- 
ful, who demanded the indiil:rence of 

the holy time. The pontifK who watcljcd anti 
irritated their devout impatience, was soon per- 
su.ided by ancient testiinonv of the jii’'tice of 
their claim; and he proclaimed a plenary abso- 
lution to all Catholics who, in tlie course of 
that year, and at every similar period, should 
respectfully \isit the apostolic churches of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. The welcome sound was 
pnqiagated through Christendom ; and at first 

'I p. ' T l The •'inlv f.ir Jino .i"il her sstotkI hus- 

band wa- TPtdv mnn,‘v. and wuh''vit iC ihev , ould not ha^e returned 
to the throne of N 

St I lernt-tu V immoihatolv promoted ten rardim*'?, nine French 
an,! one K'liclwb {VitR tn, II t-rl!i!ur. i- In I*',! the 

poitf, r»-fii.,'ci two c'lnditi rfC'M’.nit'vdfvt !•> tS,, tine "t France, 

* irdinalr'. ,le ^uihu-. x''n ,le rtszT'o F'nnci.r nr.irincm trix- 
I'se n >.cu’u ir in meniorato cni'e^no exi-Unt . Thoni b»in. Di»rij«line 
de rh.:h-e. tom i p ’Ssl i. 

S-j itur pri.nui' e ar,,. ii.it .s from cirdina’ .Times C aic^an I'M iTima 
Bi!ih« Pacnim, r.'m and I an at a to determine'whether 

the nepliew ,jf VIII. be a tool or a knaie the une’e b a 

nrich clearer rhiracttr 

Rtj S>e John ViMam U. r. i c 1 n »he t >th. and t^e Cbronjciwi 
A.ten^>. m the xith Toitime (p. 1 '*’. I’i'.i of Sluraton-. « idinTtiim. 

Pip i tnnijTntn’ahi’.em petoiiuun ab el^deln acctpif, nain duo Llttiti, 

CM a istn,. 5o’. 

I'hc two bull, of Eomface VIII. .ind Cicni^nt VI are inserted 


from the nearest provinces of Italy, and at 
length from tlie remote kingdoms of Hungary 
and Britain, the highways were thronged with 
a swarm of pilgrims who sought to expiate their 
sins in a journey, however costly or laborious, 
which was exempt from the perils of military 
service. All exceptions of rank or sex, of age 
or infirmity, were forgotten in the common 
transport ; and in the streets and churches many 
persons were trampled to death by the eagerness 
of devotion. The calculation of their numbers 
could not be easy nor accurate ; and they have 
probaldy been magnifieil l^y a dexterous clergy, 
w'ell ap[irised of the contagion of example : yet 
we are assured by a judicious historian, who 
assisted at the ceremony, that Rome w'as never 
replenislied with less than two hundred thousand 
strangers; and another spectator has fixed at 
two millions the total concourse of the year. A 
trifling obl.ition from each indi\idual would 
accumulate a royal treasure ; and two priests 
stood night and day, with rakes in their hands, 
to collect, without counting, the heaps of gold 
and silver tliat were poured on the altar of 
St. Paul. S'! It xvas fortunately a season of 
peace and plenty ; and if forage was scarce, if 
inns and lodgings were extravagantly dear, an 
inexhaustible supply of bread and wine, of meat 
and fish, was provided by the policy of Boniface 
and the venal hospitality of the Romans. From 
a city without trade or industry, all casual riches 
will speedily evaporate : but the avarice and 
envy of the next generation solicited Clement 
the Sixths? to anticipate the distant period of 
the century. The gracious pontiff complied 
with their wishes; afforded Rome this poor 
consolation for his loss ; and justified the change 
bv the name and practice of the Mosaic Jubilee. 88 
His summons was obeyed ; and the 
number, zeal, and liberality, of the jub>i« 
pilgrims did not yield to the priini- 
live festival. But they encountered the triple 
scourge of war, pestilence, and famine: many 
wives and virgins were violated in tlie castles of 
Italy; and many strangers were pillaged or 
murdered by the savage Romans, no longer 
moderated by the presence of their bishop, 
lo the impatii'nce of the popes we may ascribe 
the succes'-i\o reduction to fifty, thirty-three, 
and twenty-five years; although the second of 
these terms is commensurate with the life of 
Christ, The profusion of indulgences, the re- 
volt of the protestants, and the decline of super- 
stition, have much (Umiuished the value of the 
Jubilee: yet even the nineteenth and last fes- 
tival was a year of pleasure and profit to the 
Romans ; and a philosophic smile will not dis- 
turb the tiiumph of the priest or the happiness 
of the people. 

in the r.>Tyuj Juni Canonici (Extravagant. Commun. I. v. tit. iS* 
c. I , It > 

HS TIm* sabbatic ypars and iii>,iic es of the Mo^-aic l.aw fCar. Si^n. 
d<» Repuhlira Ilebm-nim, • *pp, torn iv. 1. iii c ! I. !'’• p. i ’*» 

1 ), tlie s«- 2 >en-i m i>t .ali c-ar« and l.iliour, the penodtc.al release 

••f lands, delfts, Seri dude, mav se«.ni a nolile idea, but the eve* 
rutinn voulcl be impmotK-.able :n a pntfiiite repiihUc: and I -hould 
be glad to learn that this ruinous festival was observed by the Jewish 
pe<.ple 

*» * '■*ee the fOironicle of Matteo Viliam <1 i. c m the xivtu 
volume of Muraton, and the Meinoires aur la Vie de Petrarque, 
to'Ti. ’ll. p 7>— sv. 

'•d T he subject i. exhri-fod hv ’Vf. rhai*, a Fren-'h n'i.n"^rer at the 
Hagi.e, in hi» I^ettres Hi-tonques et ir. oios Mir 'ti-. .Iiita es ^ 

i. . IiM’ulgeT’. es . It Hayo, 17 >1. * ^,lI, ni li'i'o, an el-ahoratt tnd 
pleasimr work had not the author preferred thci-tiaracter of a jioleiTue ^ 

to that of a pbiiosophtr. i 
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ThenoHesor I'' the beginning; of flic eleventh 

barons, of Home cciiturv, Italy .l-i CXpOsctI to tlie 

feudal tyranny, alike 0])i)ressi\e to the '•overeii^ii 
and tlie peo[)le. The rieht'^ of human nature 
were viiulicated by Ik r nuinen^us who 

soon extended their liberty and dominion from 
the city to the adjacent countiy. Tlie sword of 
the nobles was broken ; their slaves were enfiaii- 
chised ; their castles w ere demoli'shed ; thev as- 
sumed the habits of society and obedience; their 
ambition was confined to municipal honoins, 
and in the proudest aii-^toeracy of Venice or 
Genoa, each patrician was suliject to the lavis/'t 
Blit tlie feeble and disorderly government of 
Rome was unequal to tlie task of curbing her 
rebellious sons, who scorned the authority of the 
magistrate within andwithout the walls. Itwas 
no longer a ci\il contention between the nobles 
and plebeians for the government of the state : 
the barons asserted in arms their personal inde- 
pendence ; their palaces and castles were forti- 
fied against a siege ; and their private quarrels 
were maintained by the numbers of tiieir \assals 
and retainers. In origin and affection, they 
were aliens to their country . anil a genuine 
Roman, could such have been produced, might 
have renounced these haughty strangers, who 
disdained the appellation of citizens, and proudly 
styled themselves the princes, of Rome. 9 -J After 
a dark series of revolutions, all records of pedi- 
gree were lost; the distinction of surnames was 
abolished ; the blood of the nations was mingled 
in a thousand channels ; and the Goths and Lom- 
bards, the Greeks and Franks, the Germans and 
Normans, liad obtained the fairest possessions 
by royal bounty, or tlie prerogative of valour. 
These examples might be readily presumed • but 
the elevation of an Hebrew race to the rank of 
senators and consuls, is an event without a pa- 
rallel in the long captivity of these miserable 
exiles."-^ In the time of Leo the Ninth, a 
wealthy and learned Jew was converted to 
Christianity; and honoured at Ills bajiiism with 
tlie name of his godfather, the reigning pope. 
Famih of The zeal and courage of IV-ter tlie 
Leo the Jew. soii of Lco Were signalised in the 
cause of Gregory the Sexenth, who intrusted 
his faithful adherent wdth the goxernment of 
Adrian's mole, the tower of Crescentius, or, as 
it is now called, the castle of St. Angelo. Both 
the fatlier and the son were the parents of a 
numerous progeny : their riches, tlie fruits of 
usury, were shared with the noblest families of 
the city; and so extensive was their alliance. 


that tlie grandson of tlie proselyte was exalted 
by the weight of his kindred to the throne of 
Nt. Peter- A majority of the clergy and people 
supported his cause • lie reigned several years in 
the \ atican, and it onlv the eloquence of St. 
Bernard, and the final triiim})h of Innocent the 
Second, that has branded Anacletus with the 
epithet of antipope. After his defeat and death, 
the posterity of I-co is no longer conspicuous; 
and none will be toiind of the modern nobles 
ambitious ot descending fiom a Jewish stock. 
It is not my design to enumerate the Roman 
families, which have failed at (btferent jierioiK, 
or those which are contiruic'd in (litlereiit degrees 
of splendour to tiie present time. ” The old 
consular line ot the I'raugipcuii discover their 
name in the generous act of brcahnir or dividing 
bread iii a time of famine; and such beneio- 
lence is more truly glorious than to have en- 
closed, with their allies the Corsi, a spacious 
quarter of the city in the chains of their fortiti- 
cations : the Siivt/u, as it should seem a Sabine 
race, have maintained their original dignity ; 
the olisolete surname of the Cajir.ucchi is in- 
sciilied on the coins of the tirst senators; the 
Conti preserve the honour, without the estate, of 
the counts of Signia ; and the jitunbaldi must 
have been very ignorant, or very modest, if 
they had not descended from the Carthaginian 
hero.'^ 

But among, perhaps above, the _ 

^ 1 • -.1* T 1' The Colonna, 

peers and princes of the city, I dis- 
tinguish the rival hou.ses of Colonna and Ur- 
siNi, whose private story is an essential part of 
the annals of modem Rome, I. The name and 
arms of Colonna liavc been the theme of much 
doubtful etymology; nor have the orators and 
antiquarians overlooked eitiier Trajan’s pillar, or 
the columns of Hercule'*. or the pillar of (.’hrist’s 
llagedlation, or the luminous ciiiunin that guided 
the Liaelitc'* in the de'^ert. Their tiist historical 
npj.e-arance in the vtaredeven hundred and four, 
atte'*ts the power and anticpiity, while it explains 
the simple moaning, of the name. By the usurp- 
ation of Cava^, the Colonna provoked the arms 
of Paschal the Second ; but they lawfully held 
in the Campagna of Rome the hereditary fiefs 
of Z,agarola and Colonjin ; and the latter of these 
towns was probably adorned with some lofty 
pillar, the relic of a villa or temple. They 
likewise possessed one moiety of the neighbour- 
ing city of Tusculum ; a strong presumption of 
their descent fiom tlie counts of Tusculum, who 
in the tenth century were the tyrants of the 


‘^'1 VrHrntor’ (Di'-ert. tIvh ' thp Anm!' of Florpnre r-idm, 

Cenon, X;. . ti t AnaUijrj of the tL-'t, the (ins <. ..f of F o 

Me <ie>t Fred I. i. i\, c. 15 ), aiul the sul>mt>Mon ot the itianjui-, ui 

As enrlv as the ye.ir S'i I, Ute oniiH-ror I.otfrvtrr* I found >t 
n'ent to mtf-rroirate the Romnn jKoplf, to linm from ♦•9rh individual, 
by what tuiUonal law he ch<>>e u> be governed pVIuraton, Jh>sert 
Z.T)I.). 

'15 PetrriTch attacks thC'e fnn-icner'. the tjrants of Rowe, m a 
aerlamitjon nr full ot hold truths ami j>edantTT. jn 

which he appl e-. the inaxiii’N, and (veii pre nduc', »*f the «.hl re- 

r ubhe to tile state of the xnth lenturj .Vlemoire-, tom. lu- p- 137— 

oD. . 

94 The ongin and adventures nf thi. .Tewi.h f-imdj are noticed hr 
iCrit c.i,tom. IV () J3.'> A.Ii 1 U 1, X<?. .'5. t I, who draw « h.S 
tntonnatiini troin the i hron> trr.^jinvi' VI lurijniA* ohms, and AmuJ. 
phu, sa,ri^n,i-, de -‘rhiHn-'ate im Vlur.itori, Script. UV tow. n par. i- 
p. 42.5 - 1 he fact niu't in 'i.tiic- cuitree I'e tru**, \et I cculd « '.n 

that It had been co.,liy rei ii^, 1 efore it wa^ tunicd u.to a rtpr- aoh 
e ar.t.pope 

suria 

west! 

i 

poun.^ 

9u 'Ihe coiU.sial cf St George, tn hU poetical, or rati-er metrical. 


I hiMcTv of the e’ection ami rornnaimn of llomfici VIII. 'Vltinttitri, 
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apostolic see. According to their own and the 
public opinion, the primitive and remote source 
was derived from the banks of the Rhine and 
the sovereigns of Germany wore not asliamed of 
a real or fabulous affinity with a noble race, 
which in the revolutions of seven hundred years 
has been often illustrated by merit, and always 
by fortune. About the end of the thirteenth 
century, the most powerful branch was composed 
of an uncle and six brothers, all conspicuous in 
arms, or in the honours of the church. Of 
these, Peter was elected senator of Rome, intro- 
duced to the Capitol in a triumphant car, and 
hailed in some vain acclamations %^ith the title 
of Cresar ; while Jolm and Stephen were de- 
clared maiquis of Ancona and count of Ro- 
ma'^na, by Nicholas the Fourth, a patron so 
partial to their family, that he has been deline- 
ated ill satirical portraits, imprisoned as it were 
in a hollow pillar, “'t After his decease, their 
haughty behaviour provoked the displeasure of 
the most implacable of mankind. The two car- 
dinals, the uncle and the nephew, denied the 
election of Boniface the Eighth ; and the Co- 
lonna were oppressed for a moment by his tem- 
poral and spiritual arms.l'^'- He proclaimed a 
crusade against his personal enemies ; their 
estates were confiscated ; their fortresses on 
eitiier side of the Tyber were besieged by the 
troops of St. Peter and those of the rival nobles; 
and after the ruin of Palestrina or Prasneste, 
their principal scat, the ground was marked with 
a ploughshare, the emblem of perpetual desola- 
tion. Degraded, banished, proscribed, the six 
brothers, in disguise and danger, w’andered over 
Europe without renouncing the hope of deliver- 
ance and revenge. In this double hope, the 
French court was their surest asylum : they 
prompted and directed the enterprise of Philip; 
and I should praise their magnanimity, had they 
respected the misfortune and courage of the 
cajitivu tyrant. His ci\il acts were annulled by 
the Roman people, uho restored the honours 
and po'.ses-ions of die Colonna ; and some esti- 
mate may be formed of their wealth by their 
losses, of their losses by die damages of one 
hundred thousand gold florins which were 
granted them against the accomplices and heirs 
of the deceased pope. All the s])iritiial cen- 
sures and disqualitications were aliolished by 
his prudent successors; and the fortune of the 
hou'^e vvas more firmly established by this tran- 
sient hurricane. The boldness of Sciarra Co- 
lonna was signalised in the capti\ity of Boniface; 

'10 X,. loncil.'”’ > "■ 

^Tv,!Vtrir<h vkI, pi ^ ^rknotr- 
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1 ramot nTprlrw.fe the Romm triumph or OTStion of 'M.iTro 
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vmtoryof l^j.atuo ( Thuan Hi-f- I. 7. torn, iii p. „o, 3€. Murat, 
f >r.ino T. « ♦}>{>. tom. i. p. 

!'ll Mur iron. Anmh .Pltaha, tom- T p. iK OW. 

Oie Ooionna hi« au'h'iri-.ttl the .\hl.e ■ 


critm,m often the hear-iy stories of Vi’lani, and the errors of 

ttie less diligent modems. I uniien.taf.d the br mch of Stephra to be 
now extinirt. 

Ih3 Alerander III- h«i thp fnlonni wSa .T’he^d to th.’ 

Fralent I. incip.-Me of an-, j • 'e'.iX'.ti. al lienrr 

tv itiini, r. c 1 ) . an,' the last of aonu.i' ev ommunun* ..n * 

Wire puufied l>> nttua V. iV’ua di Sut'./ ^ tom ii p. HC. Trta- I 


and long afterwards in the coronation of Lewis 
of Bavaria ; and by the gratitude of the empe- 
ror, the pillar in their arms was encircled with a 
royal crown. But the first of the family in fame 
and merit was the elder Stephen, whom Petrarch 
loved and esteemed as an hero superior to his 
own times, and not unworthy of ancient Rome. 
Persecution and exile displayed to the nations 
his abilities in peace and war ; in his distress he 
was an object, not of pity, but of reverence ; 
the aspect of danger provoked him to avow his 
name and country ; and when he was asked, 
“ Where is now your fortress ? ” he laid his 
Iiand on his heart, and answered, Here.’* 
He supported with the same virtue the return of 
prosperity; and, till the ruin of his declining 
age, the ancestors, the character, and the chil- 
dren, of Stephen Colonna, exalted his dignity 
in the Roman republic, and at the court of 
Avignon. II, The Ursini migrated 
from Spoleto;^'^^ the sons of Ursus, ^ 
as they are styled in the twelfth century, from 
some eminent person, w'ho is only known as tlie 
father of their race. But they were soon dis- 
tinguished among the nobles of Rome, by the 
number and bravery of their kinsmen, the 
strength of their towers, the honours of the 
senate and sacred college, and the elevation of 
two popes, Celestin the Third and Nicholas the 
Third, of their name and lineage. Their 
riches may be accused as an early abuse of 
nepotism : the estates of St. Peter were alien- 
ated in their favour by the liberal Celestin ; 
and Nicholas was ambitious, for their sake, to 
solicit the alliance of monarchs; to found new 
kingdoms in Lombardy and Tuscany ; and to 
invest them with the perpetual office of senators 
of Rome. All that has been observed of the 
greatness of the Colonna, will likewise redound to 
the glory of the Ursini, their constant and equal 
antagonists in the long hereditary feud, which 
distracted above two hundred and fifty years 
the ecclesiastical state. The jealousy xhL-ir heredi- 
of pre-eminence and power was the tarrfeuds. 
true ground of their quarrel ; but as a specious 
badge of distinction, the Colonna embraced the 
name of Ghibelines and the party of the empire ; 
the Ursini espoused the title of Guelphs and the 
cause of the church. The eagle and the keys 
were di-vplayed in their adverse banners ; and 
the two factions of Italy most furiously raged 
when the origin and nature of the dispute were 
long since forgotten. After the retreat of the 
popes to Avignon, they disputed in arms the 

sj.li, sarnlc^e, and proscription, are often the best titles of ancient 
nob'htj. 

I'H V’al'ts te proximo misit 

Ap|iwnin,ireii f qui pr.ita virentii 
Spolt>tai»a nietiinl .anm-ntn irrpge-. proter^. 

Monalieschi (t*'m xu.'-crn.t Ira) p. oj.) ) giie^ the L'r^ini a French 
orn;!'', vs'hij'h may bo renmtely true. 

Hk» In the metnral Life ot ( ol(*-im V. by the c.iriliml of St. iTiyinre 
fMuraiJvi, tom in par.^ i. (> fls. ^cc | we find a lummou:., and in't 
inelegant, pa»-.ai.e (1. 1 . r. V p zn.V, 'ic.) 

iriinia 'pio-’i nobili, { V-ji* ir'rsi f) 

Pr'Krenie', Hon, >n,i d'.mu-.. vcferata.pie rnairnia 


Mnraton x'jii. tom. :u. p- obsery«?«, that the fir>t irriini 

pontificate of Ce'esune HI waa unknown he u inclined to read 
L'm proOTiies. 
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vacant republic ; and the tnischlef'^ of dis-cord 
were perpetuated by tlio wretched compiomlse 
of electing each year two rival senators. Ey 
their private hostilitic'', the city and country 
were desolated, and the lluctuating balance 
inclined witJi their alternate success. l>ut none 
of either family had fallen by the s\\or<l, till the 
most renowned champion of the Ursini was 
surprised and slain by the younger Stephen 
Colonna. Ilis triumph is stained with the 
reproach of \iolating the truce ; their defeat was 
basely avenged by the assassination, before the 
church door, of an innocent !)oy and Jn's two 
servants. Yet the \ictoiious Colonna, with an 
annual colleague, was declared senator of Rome 
during the term of five years. And the muse 
of Petrarch inspired a wisJi, a hope, a prediction, 
that the generous youth, the son of his venerable 
hero, would restore Rome and Italy to their 
pristine glory ; that Iiis justice would extiq)ate 
the wolves and lions, the serpents and bears, 
who laboured to subvert the eternal basis of the 
marble columh. ^^9 


CHAP. LXX. 


Character and Coronation of Petrarch. — Pcstor^ 
atiori of the Freedom and Goeernment of Pome 
by the Tribune Pienzi — His rirlucs and Vices, 
his FxpuUion and Death. — Pelurn of the 
Popes from Avi^^non. — Great Schism of the 
}Vest. — Peunion of the Latin Church. — Last 
Slrugiilcs f Rojnan Liberty. — Statutes of 
Pome. — Final Settlement (f the FcdesiasUcul 
State. 

oi, t'' apprflicii-ioii of r.-.oJeni 

yirj' times, Petrarch ^ Is the Italian song- 
Juiy ly. ’ ster of Laura and love. In the har- 
lUoiiy of his Tuscan rhymes, Italy applaiuU, or 
rather adores, the father of her lyric poetry: and 
his verse, or at least his name, is repeated by the 
€nthusia''m, or afi'ectation, of amorous sensibility. 
Whatever may be the private taste of a stranger, 


los Petrarch (tom. i. p. 222—230 ; has ceW>ratod fhisvictof> ac- 
conlinjr to ih,. Colonna; hut two contempor.ant^, a FI' rentme.Uio- 
vanni Viliam. 1. x. f. and a Komaii ,Ludo>ito aionaIde»chs, 

p. .‘j'i.l, ',34.) are Ic'-' fivoumhle to their amis. 

I'") The Ablie de ."ade (tom i. p. tU- f.c, ) has applied the 

vith Canzone of Fetrarth, Gc/ifit, Ac. to Stephwi CultOTina toe 

1 oimgu’ : 

Orri, lupi, Iconi, ?quile e -erpi 
Ad una uran maniwita (no.imJ 
Faimci noja '■ i\ ente e a -.e dainno. 

1 The Wemoireb sur laViede Fran'.oij Pttranjue ( ,im'-UTdam, i . vp 
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din.tan'tirr 

I jeilou-y 

. . within .ei.n 

*|S, precisely 

out: .iiiu iweiu> M ars atier I . ■ ••• ‘‘ 

4 f 'Jiqnis crebrts partuln in'. • 

in the tenth degree, the ‘ ■’ ' , 

pherof Petrarch, and thi^ ... .t .... . • r ' 1 

the ideaof hi> work, and urs»d lum to enquire inrotrer> cmum'tarce 
tliat could aifett the hhtory and ch.iracter of hi-, grandnion er i— ^ 
parUtUhrU tom. i. p. 1.33. notes, p. 7-3s. tom. ii. V 4uj_IjO. 

not-p 

3 Vaiicluse. so familiar to our Eng'i-h traTf-llfTS. la de.<^ib d 
the wntinirs of Petrarch, and the local krowledge of h’' lHo.r.j'y»tr 
( Mt'moires. tom. i. p .310 ). It wa,. m truth, the retr- .at <>1 an 

hf'T'iiit, and rrnxlems .are much mistaken, if thiw place l—ura .uid 
an bapj.v )„ver m ti.e grotto. , . 

0 Of ly,.) |.ago>, in a . lo-e p*-'’!!. .at HamI n the x- tr >'■ ’ * irs ' 
ViUioui e.e date of scar. Tl.e ALLo do oaio <.a.~ ...o.... toi a 


his slight and superficial kriow ledge should hum- 
bly aetjuiesce in the judgment of a learned natioL:» 
yet I may hope or presume, that the Italians do 
not compare tlie tedious unifoniiily of sonnets 
and elegifc->, with the suldiine coinpositiiaiis of 
their epic muse, the original wiUintss of jJante, 
the regular beauties of Tasso, and ihc I oundless 
variety of tlic incomparable Ariosto, 'i ho ine- 
lits of the lover, I am still kss qualified to 
appreciate : nor am I deeply interested in a me- 
taphvsical pa.ssion fora nvinph so shadowy, that 
her existence has been questioned ; - for a ma- 
tron sO prolific.'^ that she waa delivired of eleven 
legitimate children,'* vvliile her amoious swain 
sighed and sung at tlie fountain of Vautliise ^ 
lJut in tlie eyes of I’etrarch, and those of liis 
graver contemporaries, his love was a sin, and 
Italian verse a frivolous amusement. Iiis Latin 
vvoiks of philosophy, poetiy, and eloquence, esta- 
blished his serious reputation, vvhicli was soon 
dilfused fiom Avignon over France and Italy: 
his fiiends and disciples were multiplied in every 
city; and if the ]>onderous volume of his writ- 
ings ^ be now abandoned to a long repose, our 
gratitude must applaud tlie man, who by pre- 
cept and example revived the spirit and study of 
the Augustan age. From Ids earliest youth, 
Petrarch aspired to tlie poetic crown. The aca- 
demical Iionours of the three faculties had intro- 
duced a royal degree of ma-.tcr or doctor in the 
art of poetry ; " and the title of poet laurcat, 
which custom, rather than vanity, perpetuates 
in the English court, was invented by the 
Caesars of Germany. In the musical games of 
antiquity, a prize vvas bestowed on the victor : 9 
the belief tliat Virgil and Horace had been 
crowned in the Capitol inlhuned the emulation 
of a Latin bard ;>'■» and the laurel was endeared 
to the lover by a veibal lescmblance wiili the 
name of his mistiess. The value of either < bjeet 
was enhanced by the dilKeulties of the pursuit; 
and if the virtue or prudence of Laura was in- 
exorable, he enjoyed, and might boast of tn- 
joying, the nymph of poetry. His vanity was 
not of the most delicate kind, since he applauds 


new e<lition of Fetrarch's Latin works ; but I much doubt wb,-ther it 
would redound to the profit of the Uxik-.eber, or the ainust-ment of 
tt.e public. . , , 

7 ron^u't SeldenS Titles of Honour, in his wf.r..'. (vol. ill p — 

4rfi.). An hundred aears bef.Tv 1 etrari.h. St 1 i an.- . n-ieiveil the 
viHitof a poet, qm at? iinpcraiore fuerat t.oron.itus it ixiiiili; nx Mr- 
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tiiL' success of own , iiii name wa- ' ideas of an ancient |<afiiot; and his ardent fancy 

popul.U' ; Ills fi lends ueie active; th^ open or kiiiillud e\ cry itiea t" a sentiment, and every sen- 
sccief oj)positiuti <d‘ envy and piejudice was siir- ■ tiinont t-> a p.jssion. l!ie aspect ot tiie seven 
mounted l(V tlie dextei ity of patient nun it. In j hiJJs and tlieir m ijcstlc mins coiifirined tliese 
the thirty-sixth year of ids age, he was solicited to liv,ly iuipres-ioii'- ; and lie loved a countryhy 
accept the object of his vv islies ; and on the same whose liheial spirit he luid been crowned ami 
day, in the solitude of \^aucluse, lie received a ' adopted. Ihe poveity and dehaseinout ol Itome 
siniiiar and ''olemn invitation from the senate of excited the indignation and pity of her grateful 
Koine and the university of Paris. The learn- ! son : lie disseuihlcd the faidts of his fellovv- 
ing of a theological school, and the ignorance of citizens ; applauded with partial fondness the 
a lawless city, were alike uniiualiticd to bestow last of their hcioes and matrons ; and in the rc- 
the ideal though immortal vvieath which genius membranceof the pa-.t, in the hope of the future, 
may obtain from the free ap[)Iausc of the public was jileased to forget the miseries ot the pre- 
and of posterity: but the candi«late dismissed sent time. Home was still the lawful mistress 
this troublesome reflection, and after some mo- of the world: the pope and the emperor, her 
ments of complacency and suspcn‘^e, preferred bishop and general, had abdicated their station 
the summons of the metropolis of tiie world. by an inglorious retieat to the llhone and the 

H nft c The ceremony of his coronation Danube; but if she could resume her viitue, the 
cor,)iution was performed in the Capitol, by republic might again vinilicate her liberty and 
his friend and patron the supreme dominion. Amidst the indulgence of eiithu- 

Ajmis. magistrate of the lepublic. Twelve siasm and eloquence, Petrarch, Italy, and 

patrician youths w’ere arrayed in scarlet; six Europe, were astonished by a revolution which 
representatives of the most illustrious families, realised for a moment his most splentlid visions, 
in green robes, with garlands of flowers, accom- Tlie rise and fall of the tnliune Kiciizi ''ill oc- 
panied the procession ; in the midst of the princes cupy ilic fvllov'ing pages : 5*^ the subject is 

and nobles, the senator, count of Anguillara, a interesting, the materials aie rich, and the glance 

kinsman of tlie Culonna, assumed ids throne; of a patriot hard ^ ' will sometimes vivify the co- 
and at the voice of an herald IV'trarch arose. pious, but simple, n-rrative of the Florentine, 
After discoursing on a text of \’irgih and tlirice but more especially of the Roman, historian, 
repeating his vow's fur the prosperity of Home, In a quaiter of the city which was u,rth.ciia. 
he knelt before tlie tlirone, and icceived from inliabited only by mechanics and 
the senator a lauiel crown, with a more precious Jews, the marriage of an innkeeper 
declaration, “ This is the reward of merit.” The j and a waslierwoman produced the 
people shouted, Long life to tlic Capitol and | future deliverer of Rome. -5 From such parents 
“ the poet!’* A sonnet in praise of Rome was 1 Nichol.as Rienzi Gabrini could inlierit neither 
accepted as the effusion of genius and gratitude ; ! dignity nor fortune ; and the gift of a liberal 
and after the whole procession liad vLitod the ! education, which they painfully bestowed, was 
\'atican, the profane wreath was suspended before I tlie cause of Ids glory aud untimely end. The 
the shrine of St. Peter. In the act of diploma ' •^tudy of history and eloquence, the writings of 
which was presented to Petnu’ch, the title and j Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Chesar, and "Wdciius Maxi- 
prerogatives of poet laureat are revived in the ' mu*^, elevated above his eipials and contempo- 
Capituh after the ]a[}se of tijirtcen huiuhed vear-v ; lario'^ the gcniiis of the voung plelivian; ho 
.and he receives tlio peipvta.d puvilege of wcai- , perused with indefatigable diligence the maiiu- 
ing, at hi-N choice, a ciovvn of laurel, ivy, or ■ scri[.ts and nun hies of antiquity; lovetl to tlis- 
myrtle, of assuming the poetic habit, and of pc use his knowledge in familiar language ; and 
teaching, disputing, iuteipieti'’g. and compodng, was oIR-n piovoked to exclaim, *‘\\here arc 
in all places w hatsoev c-r, and (. i ..11 subje^cts of now these Romans? their virtue, their justice, 
literature. The grant was nUiiRd Iiy the au- , “'their power'-* why was I not born in those 
tliority of the senate and jicople; and the cha- “ hajipy times ? ’ -U When the republic addressed 
racter of citizen was tiie ivcompeiue of In's af- to the tin one of Avignon an embassy of the 
fection for the Roman name. Thev did him three orders, the spirit and eloquence of Rienzi 
iionour, hut they did him ju-itite. In the f..ir.iliar iec«>mmendcd him to a place among the thirteen 
society of Ciceio and Livy, he had imuibctl the deputies of the commons. The oiatcr had the 
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honour of haranguinjv pope Clement the Sixth, 
and the satisfaction of convcrsiiii*; uitJi IV'trarcb, 
a congenial mind ; hut his aspiring liopes were 
chilled by disgrace and poverty; and the i)a- 
triot was reduced to a single gannent and the 
charity of the hospital. From tliis misery he 
was relieved by the sense of merit or the smile 
of favour; and the employment of apostolic 
notary afforded him a daily stipend of five gold 
florins; a more honourable and extensive con- 
nection ; and the right of contrasting, both in 
words and actions, his own integrity with the 
vices of the state. The eloquence of Rienzi was 
prompt and persuasive : the multitude is always 
prone to envy and censure : he was stimulated 
by the loss of a brother and the impunity of tlie 
assassins ; nor w*as it possible to excuse or ex- 
aggerate the public calamities. Tlie blessings 
of peace and justice, for which civil society has 
been instituted, were banished from Rome : the 
jealous citizens, who might have endured every 
personal or pecuniary injury, were most deeply 
wounded in the dishonour of their wives and 
daughters : they were equally oppressed bj'* 

the arrogance of the nobles and the corruption 
of the magistrates ; and the abuse of arms or of 
laws was the only circumstance that distinguished 
the lions, from the dogs and serpents, of the Ca- 
])itol. These allegorical emblems were variously 
repeated in the pictures which Rienzi exhibited 
in the streets and churches; and while tlie spec- 
tators gazed with curious wonder, the bold and 
ready orator unfolded the meaning, applied the 
satire, inflamed their passions, and announced a 
distant hope of comfort and deli\erance. The 
privileges of Romo, her eternal sovereignty over 
her princes and provinces, was the theme of his 
public and private discourse; and a momiincnt 
of servitude became in his liands a title and in- 
centive of liberty. Tlie decree of tiie senate, 
which granted the most ample prerogatives to 
the Ginporor Vespasian, had been inscribed on 
a copper-plate -till extant in the choir of the 
cliuich of 8t. John Lateran.-^ A numerous as- 
sembly of nobles and plebeians was invited to 
this political lecture, and a con^eIlieIlt theatre 
was erected for their reception. Tlie notary ap- 
peared, in a magnificent and mysterious habit, 
explained the inscription by a version and com- 
mentary,*-^ and descanted with eloquence and 
zeal on the ancient glories of tlie senate and 
people, from wljom all legal authority was de- 
rived. The supine ignorance of the nobles was 
incapable of discerning the serious tendency of 
sucli representations : tliev might soinetiines 
chastise with woids and lilov. s ilie plebeian re- 
former ; but he was often siillercd in the Co- 
lonna palace to amuso the company with his 
threats and predictions; ami the nnaiern IJiu- 
tus -^ was concealed under the mask of folly 
and the character of <a buflbon. While they in- 
dulged their contempt, the nst(jration of the 
goi'i/ estate, his favourite expression, was enter- 
tained among the people as a ilesirable, a pus- 
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bihle, and at lengtli as an approaching, event ; 
and while all Iiad the disp4)sition to applaud, 
some had the courage to assist, tlieir promised 
deliverer. . 

A ])roj)Iiccv, or rather a summons, „ 

,Y» , * ^ Hi? n«-nme^ thf 

affixed on tlie church door of St. u^j^^rnnitnt 
(ieorge, was tlie llist public evi- ‘'.v 'iKV‘4r, 
deuce of his designs; a nocturnal 
assembly of a hundred citizens on iMount Aven- 
tine, the first step to their execution. After an 
oath of secrecy and aid, he represented to the 
conspirators the importance and ficility of their 
enterprise; that the nobles, without union or 
resources, were strong only in the fear of their 
imaginary' strength ; that all powder, as well as 
riglit, was in the hands of the jieopic; that the 
revenues of the afiostolical chamber might relieve 
the public distress ; and that tlie pope himself 
would approve their \ictor\' over the common 
enemies of government and frectlom. After se- 
curing a faithful band to protect his first declar- 
ation, he proclaimed tlnougli tlic city, by sound 
of ti limpet, that on the evening of the following 
day all persons should assemble without arms 
before the church of St. Angelo, to provide for 
the re-cstablishment of the good estate. Tlie 
wliole night was employed in the celebration of 
thirty masses of the Holy Ghost ; and in the 
morning, Rienzi, bareheaded, but in comjileto 
annour, issued from the churcli, encompassed 
by the hundred consjjirators. Tlie popes \icar, 
the simple bishop of Orvieto, who had been per- 
suaded to sustain a part in this singular cere- 
mony, marched on his right hand ; and three 
great standards were borne aloft as the emblems 
of their design. In the first, the banner of liherti/, 
Rome was seated on two lions, with a palm in 
one hand and a globe in the other; St. Paul, 
with a tlrawn sword, was delineated in the ban- 
ner ot' Ju.stiee; and in the thlid, St. Peter held 
the keys of concord and j'Cace. Rienzi was en- 
couraged by tlie presence and applause of au 
innumerable crowd, who understood little, and 
hoped much; and the procession slow ly rullerl 
forwurd-i from the castle of St. Angelo to tho 
Capitol. His triumph was disturbed by some 
secret emotions which he laboured to suppress : ho 
ascended without opposition, and with seeming 
confidence, the citadel of the republic ; harangued 
the people from the balcony ; and received the 
most flattering confirmation of his acts and laws. 
The nobles, as if destitute of arms and counsels, 
beheld in silent consternation this strange revo- 
lution; and tho moment had been pnulently 
chosen, when the ino>t formidable, Stephen Co- 
lonna. was absent from the city. On tlie first 
rumour, he returned to his palace, afi’etterl to 
despise this plebeian tumult, and declared to the 
messengers of Rienzi, tli.it at In'- lei'-urc he would 
ca’-t the madman from the wlndowsof the Ca- 
pitol. Tlie great bell iiistantiy rang an alarm, 
and so lapid was the title, urgent was the 
danger, that Colonna escap. d with precipitation 
to the suburb of St. Lawrence; from thenees 
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after a moment’s refreshment, he continued the 
saine speedy career till lie reacheil in sjifety his 
castle of l\i!estrina; lanientini^ his o\Mt impru- 
dence, whicli had not trampled the spark of this 
mighty conflagration. A general and peremp- 
tory order ^^as issued from the Capitol to ail tlie 
nobles, that they should peaceably' retire to tlieir 
estates: they obeyed; and their departure se- 
cured the tranquillity of tlie free and obetlient 
citizens of Rome. 

But such voluntary obedience eva- 
ami office of porates vith the first transports of 
tribune. 2 eal ; and Rienzi felt the importance 
of justifying his usurpation by a regular form 
and a legal title. At bis own choice, the Roman 
people would liave displayed their attachment 
and authority’, by la\ishing on his licad the 
names of senator or consul, of king or emperor : 
he preferred the ancient and modest appellation 
of tribune ; the protection of the commons was 
tlie essence of that sacred office ; and they were 
ignorant, that it had never been invested with 
any share in the legislative or executive powers 
Laws of the of the republic. In this cliaracter, 
pooii esute. t'onsent of the Romans, 

the tiibuiic enacted the most salutary laws for 
the restoration and maintenance of the good es- 
tate. By the first he fulfils the wish of honesty 
and inexperience, that no ci\il suit should be 
protracted beyond the term of fifteen days. The 
danger of frequent perjury might justify the pro- 
nouncing agauist a false accuser tlie same jienaUy 
which his e\idence would have inflicted; the 
disoulers of the times might compel the legis- 
lator to punish every homicide with death, and 
every injury with equal retaliation. But the 
execution of justice was hopeless till he had 
previously abolished the tyranny of the nobles. 
It was formally pro>idcd, that none, except the 
supreme magistrate, should possess or command 
the gates, bridges, or towers, of tlie state : that 
no private gnrri-ons should be introduced into 
the tow ns or ca-«tlcs of the Roman tenitory ; that 
none shoulil bear arms, presume to fortify 
their liouses in the city or country ; that the 
barons should be respousilile for the safttv of tiie 
higliways, and the free passage of provisions; 
and that the proteetion of nni-eiltctois and rob- 
bers should be expiated by a flue of a tliousand 
marks of silver. But these regulations would 
liave been impotent and nugatory, had not the 
licentious nobles been awed by the sword of the 
civil power. A sudden .alarm from the btll of 
the C'apitul could still suimnou to the standard 
above tw enty tlioin and volunteers; tbcsuppoit 
o! tlie triinine and the laws required a more re- 
gular and pennaneiit force. In each haibourof 
the coa'-t, a vessel was stationed for tlie assur- 
ance of commerce ; a standing militia of three 
hundred and sixty horse and thirteen hiimlred 
foot was levied, clothed, and paid in the thirteen 
quarters of the city : and the spirit of a common- 
wealth maybe traced in the grateful allowance 
of one hundred florins, or pounds, to the heirs 
of every soldier who lost his life in the service 
of his country. For the maintenance of the 
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puldic defence, f‘>r tlie establishment of gra- 
naries, for the relief of u iilows, orphans, and in- 
digent convents, Rienzi applied, witliout fear of 
sacrilege, the revenues of the apostolic chamber; 
the tliiee liranches of hearth-money, the salt- 
duty, and the customs, were each of the annual 
produce of one hundred thousand florins ;'0 and 
scandalous were the abuses, if in four or five 
months the amount of the salt-duty could be 
trebled by his judicious economy. After thus 
restoring the forces and finances of the republic, 
tlie tribune recalled the nobles from their solitary 
indejieiidencc ; required their personal appear- 
ance in the Capitol ; and imposed an oath, of alle- 
giance to the new government, and of submission 
to the laws of the good estate. Apiirehensive for 
their safety, but still more apprehensive of the 
danger of a refusal, the princes and barons re- 
turned to their houses at Rome in the garb of 
simple and peaceful citizens : the Colonna and 
Ursini, the Savelli and Frangipani, were con- 
founded before the tribunal of a plebeian, of the 
vile buflbon whom they had so often derided, 
And their disgrace was aggravated by the in- 
dignation which they vainly struggled to dis- 
guise. The same oath was successively pro- 
nounced by the several orders of society, the 
clergy and gentlemen, the judges and notaries, 
the merciiants and artisans, and the gradual de- 
scent was marked by the increase of sincerity 
and zeal. They swore to live and die with the 
republic and the church, whose interest was art- 
fully united by the nominal association of the 
bishop of Orvieto, the pope’s vicar, to the office 
of tribune. It was the boast of Rienzi, that he 
had delivered the tlironc and patrimony of St. 
Peter from a rebellious aristocracy ; and Clement 
the Sixth, who rejoiced in its fall, aflbeted to 
believe the professions, to applaud tlie merits, 
and to confirm the title, of his trusty servant. 
The speech, perhaps the mind, of the tribune, 
was lns])ired with a lively regard for the purity 
of the faith ; he insinuated his claim to a super- 
natural mission fiom the Holy Ghost; enforced 
by an heavy foil’eituie the annual duty of con- 
fession and communion; and strictly guaided 
tile spiiitual as wtli as temporal welfare of his 
faitliful people,-* 

Never peiliaps has the energy Freedom nnd 
and effect of a single mind been 
more remarkably felt than in the repubuc. 
sudden, though transient, refonnation of Rome 
by the tribune Rienzi. A den of robbers was 
converted to the discipline of a camp or con- 
vent ; patient to hear, swift to redress, in- 
exoralile to punish, his tribunal was always 
accessible to the poor and stranger ; nor could 
birth, or dignity, or the immunities of the 
church, protect the offender or his accomplices. 
The privileged houses, tlie private sanctuaries in 
Rome, on which no officer of justice would 
presume to trespass, were abolished ; and he 
applied the timber and iron of their barricades 
in the fortifications of the Capitol. The ve- 
nerable father of the Colonna was exposed in 
his own palace to tlie double shame ot being 
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desirous, and of being unable, to protect a 
criminal. A mule, with a jar of oil, had been 
stolen near Capranica ; and the lord, of tlie 
Ur^ini family, was condemned to restore the 
damage, and to discharge a fine of four hun- 
dred fiorins for his negligence in guarding the 
highways. Nor w'cre the persons of tlic barons 
more in\ iolate than their lands or hou'ies : and, 
either from accident or design, the same impartial 
rigour was exercised against the heads of the ad- 
verse factions. Peter Agapet Colorma, who had 
himself been senator of Rome, was arrested in the 
street for injury or debt ; and justice was appeased 
by the tardy execution of Martin Ursini, wlio, 
among his various acts of ^iolence and rapine, 
had pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at the mouth 
of the Tyber.-^ His name, the purple of two 
cardinals, his uncles, a recent marriage, and a 
mortal disease, were disregarded by the indexible 
tnliiine, who had chosen his victim. The public 
officers dragged him from his palace and nuptial 
bed: his trial was short and satisfactory: tlie 
bell of the Capitol convened the people: stiipt 
of his mantle, on his knees, with bis hands 
bound behind his back, he heard tlie sentence 
of death ; and after a brief confession Uisini 
was led away to the gallows. After such an 
example, none who were conscious of guilt 
could hope for impunity, and the flight of the 
wicked, the licentious, and the idle, soon purified 
tlie city and territory of Rome, In this time 
(says tile historian) the woods began to rejoice 
tliat they were no longer infested with robbers; 
tlie oxen began to plough ; the pilgrims \isited 
the sanctuaries; the roads and inns were re- 
plenished with travellers ; trade, plenty, and 
good fiith, were restored in the markets ; and a 
purse of gold might be exposed without danger 
in the midst of the highway. As soon as the 
life and property of the subject are secure, tlie 
I.ibours and rewards of industry si)onlanc‘Ously 
rc\ive : Rome was still the metropolis of the 
Clwistian world ; and the fame and fortunes of 
the tribune were diffused in every country by 
the strangers who had enjoyed the blessings of 
h;s government. 

, The deliverance of iiis country 

inspired Rienzi with a vast, and 
■’ perhaps visionary, idea, of uniting 

Italy in a great feederative republic, of which 
Rome sliould be the ancient and lawful head, : 
and the free cities ami princes the members and 
as-,ociates. His pen was not less eloquent than 
hi') tongue ; and his numerous epi-'tles were 
delivered to swift and trusty messengers. On 
foot, with a white wand in their hand, they 
traversed the forests and mountains; enjoyed, in 
the most hostile states, the sacied security of 
ambassadors ; and reported, in the style of fiat- 
s' Fnrtifiocrr^, ! li. c. 11. From the acrount of this 
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tery or truth, that the highways along their 
passage were lined with kneeling mnltifndes, 
who implored Heaven fur tlie- success of tlair 
undertaking. Could passion iiave listened to 
re-ason; could private interest have jielded to 
the public w elfare ; the siipreme- tribunal and 
confederate union of the Italian republic might 
Iiave healed their intestine discord, and closed 
the Alps against the barbarians of tlie NortJi. 
lint the propitious seawju had elap‘ed ; ami if 
Venice, k'loience, Sienna, I’erugia, and many 
inferior cities, oll’eied tlieir lives ;md fortunes to 
the good estate, the tyrants of Lombardy and 
Tuscany must despise, or hate, the plebeian 
author of a free constitution. From tltem, 
however, and from every part of Italy, the 
tribune received the most friendly and respectful 
answers: they weie follow ed by the ambas- 
sadors of tile princes and republics ; and in tins 
foreign conllux, on all the occasions of pleasure 
or business, the low-born notary could assume 
tlie familiar or m.ijestie courtesy of a sovereign, w 
The most gloiiou. circumstance of his reign 
was an appeal to his justice from Lewis kirn' 
of Hungary, who eompiained, that his brother, 
and her liusbaiui, liaii been perlidiously strangled 
by Jane ijueen of Naples. -lo her guilt or inno- 
cence was pleaded in a solemn trial at Rome; 
but after healing the advocates, 31 the tribune 
adjourned this wciglity and invidious cause, 
vvliich was soon determined by tlie sword of tlie 
Hungarian. Reyond the .Mps, more especially 
at .Vvignon, the revolution was tlie theme of cu- 
riosity, wonder, aiid appLmsc. _ i\-. 
trarch liad ix’en thu jwiv.ite fnen.l, t*) i'tirvirch. 
perhaps the secret coui^elior, of Rienzi: his 
writings lirtatiie the most ardent spirit of jia- 
triotiMn and joy ; and all respect for the pope, 
all gratitude for the Coloiina, was lost in the 
superior duties < f a Roman citizen. The poet 
Kiureat of the Capitol m.untains the act, ap- 
plauds tlio hero, aad nn.igles with some ap- 
prelieiision and advice the most lofty hopes of 
tlie penn.ineiit and rising greatness of the re- 
I puldic. 

I While Pvtrarch indulged the.se 
prophetic visions, the Roman hero and foiii«s. 
w as fast declining from the meridian of fame 
and power ; and the people, who had gazed 
with astonishment on the ascending meteor, 
began to mark the irregularity of its course*, 
and the vicissitudes of light and ob.scurity. 
More eloquent than judicious, more enterprising 
tlian rc'.ttlute, the faculties of Rien/i v.cre not 
balanced by cool and coimnariding reason ; lie 
magnified in a tenlold projiortion the objects of 
hope and fear; and prudence, v\hich could not 
have erected, did not presume to fortify, his 
throne. In the blaze of prosperity, his virtues 
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I’etrir'''! XI».m.»irF^. tom ii }> M'-i:s. JIi— ii ' 7 'i ', 7 '. note-', 

p 2l-'7. Ibe.Vb'i de s^,l, « hCh ti 4 vtcou 'te h.-r _'TaiiT. 

31 n e .tilvorati a‘i«, p;,-.v i» ! ..-H'l-c Jav-e friy. -y.'.s 'ictMn.r !o 
t^e !• V" i' loT.-t ".nd i f h" ni -'»er ' i-j-i-. J h i-m ' ii m- 

ti.n.i T Mti iirvi-tib t.', r»'e .ts ■ 1 ..!•'! i, ' o r n. k 'cut ■ v u. • , 

vir .1 'er 'ii- H'tu, ft « xv 3 .ab't' ii.-'', , i ev ' - ii’ t .i i. • n. .i t 
fi i-ie p •«!. 5 f-.n et r. i '.Ttein. J.ii.i. nt aiiJ Ai.tr' • t .<1- 
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were insensibly tinctured with the adjacent \ices; 
justice with cruelty, liberality v>ith profusion, 
and the desire of fame ^\ith pueiile and osten- 
tatious \anity. He might have learned, tliat 
the ancient tribunes, so strong and sacred in the 
public opinion, were iiot distinguisiied in style, 
habit, or appearance, from an ordinary ple- 
beian and that as often as they \isited the 
city on foot, a single viator, or beadle, attended 
the exercise of their office. The Gracchi would 
have frowned or smiled, could they have read the 
sonorous titles and epithets of their successor, 
“ Nicholas, severe and iiERciruL ; dllivcrer 
“of Rome; defender of IrALV;-^-^ friend 

“ or MANKIND, and OF I.inFRTY, PEACE, AND 

“ JUSTICE ; TRIBUNE AUGUST:'’ his theatrical 
pageants had prepared the revolution ; but 
Rienzi abused, in luxury and pride, the po- 
litical maxim of speaking to the eyes, as well 
as tile understanding, of the multitude. From 
nature be had received the gift of an handsome 
person, till it was swelled and disfigured hy 
intemperance ; and his propensity to laughter 
was corrected in the magistrate by the allect- 
ation of graxity and sternness. He was clothed, 
at least on public occasions, in a party-coloured 
robe of velvet or satin, lined with fur, and em- 
broidered with gold : the rod of justice, which 
he carried in his hand, was a sceptre of polislied 
steel, crowned with a globe and cross of gold, 
and inclosing a small fragment of the true and 
holy wood. In his civil and religious pro- 
cessions through the city, he rode on a white 
steed, the symbol of royalty ; the great banner 
of the republic, a sun with a circle of stars, a 
dove with an olive brancli, was di'-played over 
Ids head ; a shower of gold and silver was scat- 
tered among the populace ; fifty guards with 
halberds encompassed his person ; a troop of 
horse preceded his march ; and their tymbals 
and trumpets were of massy silver. 

Thefon-nr-f The ambition of the Iionours of 

^ A‘p“’niV7*' <^kivalry betrayed the meanness 
Au^,ti ; of hl> birth, and degraded the im- 
portance of his office ; and tlie equestiian tribune 
was not less odious to the nobles whom he 
adopted, than to the plebeian-^, whom he de- 
serted. All that yet remained of treaMirc, or 
luxurv', or art, was exhausted on that solemn 
day. Rienzi led the procession from the Capi- 
tol to the Lateran ; tlie tediousness of the \v ay 
was relieved witii decorations and games; the 
cccle>iastical, civil, and military or(icrs marched 
under their various banners ; tlie Roman ladies 
attended his wife; and the ambassadors of Italy 
might loudly applaud, or secretly deride, the 

In his Roman Qtiestions, Plutinh (Opu^ri.l tiim i- p 'O', 

Ci-lit. Grnr Htn. Steph slat^s. on li’e m -t cnait'.t’i.p^l jirin. .pi. 
the of thf tnl’iin-'. wh<, \.er« not projiprU mun--,' 

trates. fnit a ihtTk on nlael-tTl«^. It mta tlufir duly md interest 
1. * IS <r*cAr7 * is i'. Isrj- tos, «— .-t>x «! vt.r7i tmv ttoXi- 

Tuv - - - ^aTaworcsirtfai (a s.\\ 'it I'. < un.'l « i. *.-7 atuioi, fit a. 

oifrfi ..... dcjiti St i\V>s' eicT i-rt.t '"t r t« r u i-nu iri, 
■7 s-rr-vT^ avfrras rf < 5 vi j>.«s, i\c. Riiii/i. and I’.tr-rch Iiirn- 

wtTtf in> apahic perhaps ot reaiUng .1 (itork philo <.’*'*'*■ * ‘d 

tliey niiEht have imbibed the s-ame nuxle.st iloctnro fioni thtir 
favnunte I.ivv and Valerius .'Maxinn.-. 

I nu.il n'lt express tn FngL.h the fircible, tbo«.:h ! orbarous, 
ht'e of Zel'itirr Itai.a-, ivhi' h Rienzi a-SKumed. 

* .'■> Era licil' hoinn ,1 u. o. I. p "I'l ». It h remark ’Me. tint tha 
riv> >arc.vtico of the Bracciano tditi'r.t is wartin;' in the Horn m AIs. 
from which Alumton ha;, civen the tett In his >«ron»l iriim, when 
Ic IS painted .almost as a moivter, Rienzi traveaum ventrescatonn i 
tnonfaie, a tnoda de uno Acioate .Wiano, or Aaiiar.o R i.i. s. Is 
P ’'i' } 

'h' stnnge as it ma> seem, tht-. K:>tiv.il w vs rii t wul.out a rn- . • 

• ie-!t In the year ITiT, two barun.. .1 « . Jo. ni n.I .in I'r«,ni. »*., 
asual haiaacc, were ersated knight* b; the lis-otii. jivople their b-tb 


novelty of tlic pomp. In the evening, when 
they had reached the cliurch and palace of Con- 
stantine, he’ thanked and dismissed the nume- 
rous assembly, with an invitation to the festival 
of the ensuing day. Fioni the hands of avene- 
ra!)le knight lie received the order of the Holy 
Ghost; tlie puiilieation of the bath was a pre- 
vious ceremony: but in no step of his life did 
Rienzi excite such scandal and censure as by 
the profane use of the poiphyry vase, in which 
Constantine (a foolish legend) had been healed 
of his leprosy by po]>e Sylvester. -37 Witli equal 
irresuinjition tlie tribune watched or reposed 
within the consecrated precincts of the bap- 
tistery; and the failure of his state-bed was 
interpreted as an omen of his approaching down- 
fal. At the hour of worship, he showed himself 
to the returning crowds in a majestic attitude, 
with a robe of purple, his sword, and gilt spurs ; 
but the holy rites w ere soon interrupted !>y his 
levity and insolence. Rising from his throne, 
and adv'aiicing towards the congregation, he pro- 
claimed in a loud voice : “ We summon to our 
“ tribunal pope Clement ; and command him to 
“ reside in his diocese of Rome : we also sum- 
“ mon the sacred college of cardinals. 38 We 
“ again summon the two pretenders, Charles 
“ of Bohemia and Lewis of Bavaria, who style 
“themselves emperor^.: we likewise summon 
“ all tlie electors of Germany, to inform us on 
“ what pretence tlicy have usurped the iiialien- 
“ able right of tlie Roman people, the ancient 
“ and law ful sovereigns of the empire.” Un- 
shcathing his maiden sword, lie thrice brandished 
It to tlie three parts of tlie world, and thrice re- 
peated the extravagant declaration, “ And this 
too is mine!” Tiic pope’s vicar, the bishop of 
Orvieto, attempted to check tliis career of folly ; 
but his feeble protest was silenced by martial 
music; and instead of withdrawing from the 
a'^scmlily, he consented to dine with his brother 
tribune, at a table which had hitlierto been re- 
served for the supreme pontiff. A banquet, 
such as the Coe^ars had given, was prepared for 
the Romans. Tlie apiu-tments, porticoes, and 
courts, of the Lateran were spread with innu- 
merable tulik-s for either sex, and every condi- 
tion ; a stieam of wine ilowed from the nostrils 
of Con>rantiiie\ biazen horse; no complaint, 
except of tlie scarcity of water, could be heard; 
and the licentiousness of the multitude was 
curbed by discipline and fear. A subsequent 
dav vv.TS appointed for the coronation 

-1,1 j? and coronation. 

or Rienzi ; seven crowns oi dit- 

ferent leaves or metals were succes'>ively placed 

on his head by the most eminent of the lloman 

wisof ro^e-wafer, their heds were decked ■with rnjal ni'iirn!fi(’en''p, 
and thf> wtre servwi at St. Man i of Ann eli m tlie (' l>,' il.e 

tv.enij-emht Iwom hiu'mtfti. They afterwards received troin Kol ert 
kins t-f N aides the sw.>rd ot chivilW (Hi-t Korn. 1 . 1- c p. ‘i ) 

V/ All nartif' beheveil m the leprosy and hath of Cnn^t inline !"<•- 
tmrrh, Epm. Fonnh '« .1 h anil KienVi justified his n .n condiu t hy 
olisemrur to ttie rotirt A-vi^mon, that <i va»e whieh had h«-en used 
h. a I’anan muld not l«e profaned hy a pinu^ < hrisfi.in. Vet this 
rn’ne is m the bull of cjtcommunicauon (Hocaeimus, apuu 

du Cerr-eau, p. IVJ, Ivo > 

This itTfw/ summons pf pope riement VI , which rests on the 
authority of the Roman histonan and a V'atican yi''-’ i* d.'i'utetl I y 
the hioirraphtr « f I'etrarch from. ii. not. p.Th— 7 fi i with .•’.r.'urunts 
r’therot deoenev than of weight. The court of Avignon might not 
ch .*>se tiJ agitite this delicue i-jiiestion. _ 
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tloruy; tli.v i epic liio of the- 

Holy (JIio-i; .in-l lio Mill to in ifa<c 

t!ie example ol' tJic aiicionr T'k-o 

oxtraol (linary ‘'j'cet uR^i <kHX‘i\t* or ll itt^r 

the people; ami tiivn o«u xxmity X'-a*. ^ratiik-U 
ill tlio vanity ol' thuir IraJur. Rut in his piivato 
lile IiC '^ooii dexiated froan the strict rule ol* I'ru- 
jiulity and abstinence; and the jiiebeiuns, xxho 
were axved i)y the splendour of the nobles, xvere 
pr<)\oked by the luxury of their equal. HR 
\sife, his son, his uncle [d ba)])er in name and 
piofession', exposed the conliast of vnljiar 
manners and princely expense, and xvithout 
acquiring the majesty, Rieiizi degenerated into 
the vices, of a king. 

A simple citizen describes xxith 
!iau^j”fthe pity, OF perhaps x\ith pl,.asiire, the 
nubk'aorRome. jiuiiiiliation of the barons of Rome. 
•• Rareheadedj their liaiuls crossed on their 
“ breast, they stood xvitli downcast looks in tlie 
“ presence of the tribune ; and they trembled, 
good God, hovv they tiembled As long 

as the yoke of Rienzi x^as that of justice atid 
their couiury, tlioir conscience forced them to 
esteem the man, xvhom pride and interest pro- 
voked them to hate : his extravagant conduct 
soon foitified tiieir ijatred by contempt; and 
iliey conceixed the hope of subverting a poxver 
xvliicli x\as no longer so deeidy rooted in tl)e 
puiilic confidence. The old animosity of the 
Colonna and Uisini xvas suspended for a mo- 
ment ])y tlieir common disgrace : they a-Nsoci- 
ated tlieir xvishes, and pei hajis their designs ; an 
assassin xvas seized and tortured; he accused 
the nobles ; and as soon as llienzi deserved the 
fate, he adopted the suspicions and maxims, of 
a tyrant. On the same day, under xarious pre- 
tences, he inxited to the Capitol his principal 
enemies, among xvhom xxere live members of 
tile Ursini and three of the Colonna name. Rut 
instead of a council or a baiKiuet, tliev found 
themselves prisoners under the svxord of despot- 
ism or justice ; and the consciousness of inno- 
cence or guilt might inspire tliein with equal 
apprehensions of danger. At the sound of the 
givat bell the people assembled; they x'.erc 
arraigned for a consiiiracy against the tribune's 
life; and tliough some might sympathise in 
tlieir distress, not a hand, nor a voice, xvas raised 
to i-Lscue the first of the nubility from their im- 
pending doom. Their apparent boldness xvas 
prompted by despair ; tliey passed in separate 
chambers a slecpkss and painful night; and 
the venerable liero, Suplien Colonn.i, suikuig 
au,ainst the door of his prison, repeatedly urged 
hi-, guards to deliver him, by a speedy de.ith, 
lioin such ignominious servitude. In tlie 
morning they understood their sentence fumi 
the xisit of a confessor and the tolling of the 
bell. The great hall of the Capitol had been 
decorated for the bloody scene xxith red and 
XV bite hangings • the countenance of the tribaue 
xvas dark and severe ; the sxvords of the execu- 
tioners xvere unsheathed; and the barons were 
interrupted in their dying speeches by the sound 
of ti limpets. Rut in this decisixe moment. 



Rieii/i was not k-ss anxious or apprehensive 
tluin his captives: lie (headed the splendour of 
tfk ir names, their surviving kinsmen, the in- 
CiUistancv <‘f the piojile, the reproaches of tlie 
xvoild, and, after rashly otfeiing a mortal injury, 
he vainly jnesumed that, if he could forgive, 
he might hii!i--e!f he foigixen. His elaboiate 
oration xvas that of a Christian and a siq'pliarit; 
and, as the humble minister of the commons, 
he entreated his masters to pardon these noble 
criminals, for whose repentance and future ser- 
vice he pledged his laith and authority. ‘‘ If 
“ you are spared,” said llie tiibiine, “ by the 
“ mercy of the Romans, will you not promise 
‘‘ to support tile good estate with your lives and 
‘‘fortunes?” Astonished by this marvellous 
clemency, the liari^ns bowed their heads; and 
while they devoutly repeated the oath of alle- 
giance, might whisper a secret, and more sin- 
teie, assurance of revenge. A priest, in the 
name of the people, pronoimcetl their absolu- 
tion: they Jcceived the communion with the 
tiibime, a-.si-.ted at the banque-t, followed tlie 
proces-ioii ; and, aftei evciy spiritual and tem- 
poral sign of leconciliation, were dismissed in 
safety to their lespevtive homes, with the new 
lionours and titles of generals, consuls, and 
patricians.-*- 

During some weeks they were TheToppwp 
checked by the inemoiy of tlieir m arms, 

danger, ratlicr tlian (>f their deliverance, till the 
most powerful of tlie Lrsini, escaping with the 
Colonna from the city, erected at Marino the 
standard of rebellion. * The fortifications of the 
castle were liastily restoied; the vnssals at- 
tended their lord; tlie outlaws armed against 
tlie nnigistrate ; the Hocks and herds, the har- 
vests and vineyauK, fii'in Marino to the gates 
of Rome, weie swept away or destroyed; and 
the jiciiple ariakiK'l Uki./i as the author of the 
calamities which his guvermnciit had taught 
tl.em to forget. In the camp, Rienzi appeared 
to less .idvaulage than in the rostnim ; and he 
neglected the progress cf the rebel barons till 
their numbers were strong, and their castles 
impiegiuible. From the pages of Livy, he had 
not iiubihcd tlie art, or even the courage, of a 
general: an army of twenty tliousand Romans 
returned without honour or effect from the at- 
tack of Marino : and his vengeance was amused 
bv painting his enemies, their heads downwards, 
and drowning two dogs (at least they should 
have been bears) as the representatives of the 
Uisini. The liehef of his incapacity encouraged 
tlieir (‘peratioiis : thex Were invited by their secret 
adherents; and the barons atrenqited, with four 
thousand foot and sixteen hundred Jiorse, to 
enter Home hx force or surprise. ’Tlie city was 
prepared for tiieir reception : the alarm-liell 
rung all night ; the gates weio strictly guarded, 
or insolently jpen ; and after some hesitation 
thev sounded a Retreat, The two first divisions 
h.ad passed along the walls, but the prospect of 
a free entrance tempted the luadstrong valour 
of the nobles in the rear; and after a siuces-,ful 
skirmish, they were uxerthiown and mas-.ieted 
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without quarter by the crowd'; of the Roman poo- 
r>i-f ot -I’Mi phj. .StcphLUi Colonna t!ie youiifjer, 
to whom Petrarch 
N.n./.). ascribed the restoration of Italy, 
was preceded or accompanied in death by Jiis 
6on John, a gallant youth, by Ills brother Peter, 
■who might regret the ease and honours of the 
churcli, by a nephew of legitimate birth, and 
by t^vo bastards of the Colonna race; and tJie 
number of seven, the seven crowns, as liienzi 
stj^Ied them, of the Holy Ghost, was comjiloted 
l)y the agony of tlie deplorable parent, of the 
veteran chief, who had survived tlie hope and 
fortune of his house. The vision and ])rophecies 
of St. Martin and pope Boniface had lieen used 
by the tribune to animate his troops: ^3 he dis- 
playe{l, at least in the pursuit, the spirit of an 
hero ; but he forgot the maxims of the ancient 
Romans, who abhorred the triumphs of civil 
war. The conqueror ascended the Capitol ; 
deposited his crown and sceptre on the altar ; 
and boasted with some truth, that he had cut olf 
an ear, which neither pope nor emperor liad 
been able to amputate. His base and im- 
placable revenge denied the honours of burial ; 
and the bodies of the Colonna, which he threat- 
ened to expose with those of the vilest malefac- 
tors, were secretly interred by the holy virgins 
of their name and family, The people sym- 
pathised in their grief, repented of their own 
fury, and detested the indecent joy of Hienzi, 
who visited the spot where these illustrious vic- 
tims had fallen. It was on that fatal spot, that 
he conferred on his son tlie honour of knight- 
hood J and the ceremony was acoomplislied by 
a slight blow from each of the liorsemen of the 
guard, and by a ridiculous and inhuman ablu- 
tion from a pool of tvater, which was yet pol- 
luted with patrician blood. 

FiiisndfivM ^ short delay would have saved 
tribune the Colonna, the delay of a single 
a.rt’mr, month, ^hich elapsed between tlie 
triumph and the vJiile of Uieiizi. In 
the pride of victory, he fjrfeited what yet re- 
mained of his civil virtues, without acquiring the 
fame of military prowess. A free ami vigorous 
opposition «as formed in the city ; and when the 
tribune proposed in the public council to im- 
pose a new tax, and to regulate the government 
of Perugia, thirty-nine nieinhers voted against 
his measures; rejielletl the injnrit'us clriige of 
treachery and corruption ; and urgeil Iiiin to 
prove, by their forciiile exclusion, tliat, if the 
populace adhered to his cause, it was already 
disclaimed by the most respectalilo citizens. Tlie 
pope .and the sacred college liad never been 
da/zled by his specious professions ; they were 
justly otfended by the insolence of Ills conduct; 
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a cardinal legate was sent to Italy, and after 
some fruitless treaty, and two personal inter- 
views, he fulminated a bull fif excommunica- 
tion, in vvlitch the tribune is degraded from his 
olfice, and branded with the guilt of rebellion, 
sacrilege, and lieiesyAf? The surviving barons 
of Rome were now humbled to a sense of alle- 
giance ; their interest and revenge engaged them 
in the service of the church ; but as the fate of 
the Colonna was before their eyes, they aban- 
doned to a private adventurer the peril and glory 
of the revolution. John Pepin, count of Mi- 
norbino •*'' in the kingdom of Naples, had been 
condemned for his crimes, or his riches, to per- 
petual imprisonment ; and Petrarch, by soliciting 
his release, indirectly contributed to the ruin of 
his friend. At the head of one hundred and 
fifty soldiers, the count of Minorbino introduced 
himself into Rome; barricaded the quarter of 
the Colonna ; and found the enterprise as easy as 
it had seemed impossible. From the first alarm, 
the bell of the Capitol incessantly tolled ; but, 
instead of repairing to the w'ell-known sound, 
the people was silent and inactive; and the pu- 
sillanimous Rienzi, deploring their ingratitude 
with sighs and tears, abdicated the government 
and palace of the republic. 

Without drawing his sword, Beroiutions of 
count Pepin restored the aristo- A.^D^istr 
cracyand the church ; three senators 
were chosen, and the legate assuming the first 
rank, accepted his tw'o colleagues from the rival 
families of Colonna and Ursini. The acts of 
tlie tribune were abolished, liis head was pro- 
scribed ; yet such was the terror of his name, 
that the barons hesitated three days before they 
would trust themselves in the city, and Rienzi 
was left above a month in the castle of St. An- 
gelo, from whence he peaceably withdrew, after 
labouring, without effect, to revive the affection 
and courage of the Romans. Tlie vision of 
freedom and empire had vanished : their fallen 
spirit would have acquiesced in servitude, had it 
been smoothed by tranquillity and order : and it 
was scarcely observed, tliat the new senators de- 
rived their authority from the Apostolic See; 

; that four cardinals were appointed to reform, 
i witii dictatorial power, the state of the republic, 
j Koine was again agitated liy the bloody feuds 
I of the barons, who detested each other, and 
j despised the commons : their hostile fortresses, 
both in town and country’, again rose, and were 
again demolished ; and the peaceful citizens, a 
hock of sheep, were devoured, says tlie Floren- 
tine historian, by these rapacious wolves. But 
when their privle and avarice had exhausted the 
patience of the Romans, a confiaternity of the 
Virgin Marj- protected or a\ enged the republic : 

number .in<l rln>e jlliaiicps nf the noble fdni!li«> of Rome (Memoiies 
bur l*i trar<(ii«*, tiiin i [•. 11'’ topi u. p. I'U ). 

},t> lVfT.iroh wrote .i stnf and pedantic letter of consol uion [r.iin. 

I »n. »pi't. 1" p. <iSi, LSI ). 'I In* friiiirt <* i' !< «t m th ■ pui'i.t. 
Ni'lla totci orlH» pnn. i|nim finuli.i carior ; cariur tariien respubiita, 
coiiur Roma, c in.ir It dia. 

.It n (id-, cract', ,iux n-eiix de n’etre pas Romnin. 

47 nil- louRi 1 and opposition is obscurely niemii>m.d br Fnilis- 
torr, a t ontunporiry writer, who has pia-sprvc'l 'onie i-i’ri.iiis and 
■ oriiTiiAl f irts ( Rcr Italic inini, tom xxv. c. ."’1- p. 7Lis— .Stll ). 
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the bell of the Capitol was again tolled, the 
nobles in anns trcinbied in the presence of an 
unarmed inultitiule ; and of tlie two senators, 
Coloiina escaped from the \%indow <jf the palace, 
and Ursini was stoned at the foot of the altar, 
rhe dangerous office of triljune was successively 
occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni and Baron- 
celli. The mildness of Cerroni was unequal to 
the times ; and after a faint struggle, he retired 
with a fair re])utation and a decent fortune to 
the comforts of rural life. Devoid of eloquence 
or genius, Baroncclli was distinguished by a re- 
solute spirit; he spoke the language of a patriot, 
and trod in the footsteps of tyrants ; his suspi- 
cion was a sentence of death, and his own death 
was tlie reward of his cruelties. Amidst the 
public misfortunes, the faults of Ilienzi were 
forgotten ; and the Romans sighed for the peace 
and prosperity of the good estate. -O 
Adventures of Aftt-r all exile of seven years, the 
Kien,£i. first deliverer was again restored to 
his country. In the di-sgiiise of a monk or a 
pilgrim, he* escaped from the castle of St. An- 
gelo, implored the friendship of the king of 
Hungary at Naples, tempted the ambition of 
every bold adventurer, mingled at Rome with 
the pilgrims of the jubilee, lay concealed among 
the hermits of the Apennine, and wandered 
through the cities of Italy, Germany, and Bo- 
hemia. His person was invisible, his name w'as 
yet formidable ; and the anxiety of the court of 
Avignon supposes, and even magnifies, his per- 
sonal merit. The emperor Charles the Fourth 
gave audience to .a stranger, who frankly re- 
vealed himself as the tribune of the republic; 
and astonished an assembly of ambassadors and 
princes, by the eloquence of a patriot and the 
visions of a prophet, the downfal of tyranny and 
the kingdom of the Holy Ghost. Whatever 
had been his hopes, Ritnzi found himself a cap- 
tive ; but he supported a character of independ- 
ence and dignity, and obeyed, as his own clioice, 
the irresi'jtible summons of the supreme pontiff. 
Tile zeal of Petrarch, which had been cooled 
by the unworthy conduct, was rekirdled by the 
sufferings and the pre‘-cnce, of his ftiend; and 
he boldly complains of the times, in which the 
saviour of Rome was dtlivered by her emperor 
^ into the hands of her bishop. Rienzi 

A prisoner at , , i i x • r* 

•VvigTirn. vvas transported slowly, but in sate 

custody, fioin Prague to Avignon: 
his entrance into tlie city was that of a malefac- 
tor; in his prison lie was chained by the leg ; 
and four cardinals w cre named to enquire into 
tlie crimes of heresvand rebellion. But his trial 
and condemnation vvoidd have in\ohed some 
questions, vriiich it was more prudent to leave 
under the veil of mystery : the temponil supre- 
macy of the ptqies ; the duty of residence ; the 
ci\il and ecclesiasiical privileges of the clergy 
and people of Rome. The reigning pontiff well 

The trnuliles of Rome, from the iliparture the rrltim »'f 
Ren/i. 'rerc'itKl lo VJ.ittK' \ illii.i il ii (.17.1 m .S' 
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deserved the appellation of Clement : the strange 
vicissitudes and magnanimous spirit of the cap- 
tive excited his pity and esteem; .and Petrarch 
believes tliat he respected in the Iiero the name 
and sacred character of a poet. Rienzi was 
indulged with an easy confinement and the use 
of books ; and in the assiduous study of Livy 
and the Bible, he sought the cause and the con- 
solation of his misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of 
Innocent the Sixth opened a new 
prospect of Ids deliverance and 
restoration; and the court of Avignon was 
persuaded, that the successful rebel coidd alone 
appease and reform the anarchy of the metro- 
polis. After a solemn profession of fidelity, 
the Roman tribune was sent into Italy, with 
the title of senator ; but the death of Baroncelli 
appeared to supersede the use of his mission ; 
and the legate, cardinal Albornoz,53 a consuiTb- 
mate statesman, allowed him with reluctance, 
and without aid, to undertake the perilous ex- 
periment. Ilis first reception was equal to his 
wishes: the day of his entrance was a public 
festival ; and his eloquence and authority re- 
vived the lavvs of the good estate. But this 
momentary sunshine was soon clouded by his 
owTi vices and those of the people : in the Ca- 
pitol, he might often regret the prison of Avig- 
non ; and al'ter a second administration of four 
montlis, Ilienzi was mas>acrLd in a tumult which 
had been fomented by the Roman barons. In 
the society of the Germans and Bohemians, he 
is said to Iiave contracted the luihiis of intem- 
perance and cruelty: adversity had chilled his 
enthusiasm, witlout foitifying his reason or 
virtue; and that vouthud hope, that lively as- 
surance, wl.ieli i-j the pledge of succc'-s, \\;is 
now succeeded l-\ the CuiJ iiiipotencc of distrust 
and despair. The tribune had ieign,_d with 
absolute dominion, by the choice, and in the 
hearts, of tlie Romans: the senator wr4S tiie 
scivile niinister of a foreign court; and while* 
he was suspected by the people, he was aban- 
doned by the* prince, 'i'he legate Alherno/, 
who seemed desirous of his ruin, inflexibly re- 
fused all supplies of men and money; a faithful 
subject could no longer pic<^unie to touch tia- 
revenues of the apostolical chamber; ai.d the 
first idea of a tax was the signal of clamour and 
sedition. Even his justice was tainted with the* 
guilt or rej>roach of solfi'h cruelfv : the ino.'t 
virtuous citi/eu of Rome w.is sacrificed to his 
jealousy ; and in liie exetution of a pii! lie n*!.- 
ber, frmn whose jrurse he- had been .t',-i-^te(i, the 
magistrate too much forgot, or too mutfi re- 
membered, tfte* obiigatious ot the debtor . \ 
civil war exh.iU'ted his trea-ures. ami the p.i- 
tiince of the citv : tiie Coi.'iUKi in.;ii.fatr.4d 
their hostile statuiii at l^■]t^trina ; ;:nd lus imr- 

cen.xries scon de'>[)ise'ti a kaeler wlujse ignorance 
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aiid fear were envious of all suhordiimto ineiit. 
In the death as in the life of llion/i, the hero 
and tlie coward were strangely mingled. When 
the Capitol was invested by a furious multitude, 
%\hen he was basely deserted by his ci\il and 
military servants, the intrepid senator, wa\ing 
tlie banner of liberty, presented himself on the 
balcony, addressed his eloquence to the various 
passions of the Romans, and laboured to per- 
suade them, that in the same cause himself and 
the republic must either stand or fall. His 
oration was interrupted by a volley of impre- 
cations and stones ; and after an arrow had 
transpierced his hand, he sunk into abject de- 
spair, and iletl weeping to the inner chambci*s, 
from whence he was let down by a sheet before 
the windows of the prison. Destitute of aid or 
hope, he was besieged till the evening; the doors 
of the Capitol were destroyed with axes and 
tire; and while the senator attempted to escape 
in a plebeian habit, he was discovered and 
dragged to the platform of the palace, the fatal 
scene of his judgments and executions. A 
whole hour, without voice or motion, he stood 
amidst the multitude half naked and half dead ; 
their rage wa'* hushed into curiosity and wonder: 
the la-st feelings of reverence and coml•>a''^ion 
yet struggled in his favour; and they might 
have prevailed, if a bold assasdn had not plunged 
H* d th ^ dagger in his breast. He fell 
senseless with the first stroke; the 
». impotent revenge of his enemies 
inflicted a thousand wounds ; and the senator’s 
body was abandoned to the dogs, to the Jews, 
and to the flames. Posterity will compare the 
virtues and failings of this extraordinary man ; 
l»ut in a long period of anarchy and servitude, 
the name of ilienzi has often been celebrated as 
the deliverer of his country, and the last of the 
Roman patriots, 

I’ttnrch invites The first and most generous 
v^i"!! of Petrarch was tiie restor- 
^ition of a fice repuldic ; but after 

Januar>-M.i>. tile exilc aiul death of his plebeian 
hero, he turned his eyes from the tribune, to the 
king, of the Romans. The Capitol was yet 
'=itained with the blooil of liieii/i. wlien Charles 
the Fourth descended from the Alp-^ to obtain 
the Italian and Imperial crov^ H'-. In his pas- 
"tige tlirough IMilan lie received the visit, and 
rej)ai(l the flattery, of tlie jioet laureat ; accepted 
a medal of Augustus; and promised, without a 
siniie, to imitate the founder of tlie Roman 
monarchy. A faKe apjjlieation of tiie names 
and ina.vims of antiipiify was the source of the 
hopes and disappointments of Petrarch ; yet he 
could not o\eriook the dilference of times .and 
tharaefors ; the iinmea.surable distance between 
the first Cicsars and a Bohemian prince, who 
by tJie favour of the clergy Iiad been elected the 
titular liead of the German aristocracy. Instead 
of restoring to Rome her glory and Iier pro- 


vinces, he had hound liimsc'f, by a secret treaty 
with the pope, to evacuate the city on the day 
of Ills coiuiiation ; and his shameful retreat was 
pursued by the leproaclics of the patriot bard.^S 
After tl'O loss of liberty and h.? soiinta the 
I emjilre, his third and more humble Jo 
wisli, was to reconcile the shep- tience at Kome. 
held with his flock ; to recal the Roman bishop 
to his ancient and peculiar diocese. In the 
fervour of youth, with the autliority of age, 
Petrarch addressed lixs exhortations to five suc- 
cessive popes, and his ekxjuence was always 
inspired by the enthusiasm of sentiment and the 
freedom of language.^’ I'he son of a citizen 
of Florence invariably preferred the country of 
his liirtli to tliat of his education ; and Italy, in 
his eyes, was the queen and garden of the world. 
Amidst her domestic factions, she was doubtless 
superior to France both in art and science, in 
wcaltli and politeness ; but the diflerence could 
scarcely support tlie epithet of barliaroiis, which 
he promiscuously bestows on the counjtries be- 
yond the Alps. Avignon, the mystic Babylon, 
the sink of vice and corrujition, was the object 
of his hatred and contempt ; but he forgets that 
her scandalous vices vveie not the growth of tlie 
soil, uiul that in every residence they would 
adhcit to tile power and luxury of tlio papal 
court. He confe'^scs, that the successor of 
St. Peter is the bidiop of the universal church j 
yet it was not on tlie banks of the Rhone, but 
of tliO Tvber, that the apostle had fixed his 
evei lasting throne: and while every city in 
tiie Christian woild was blessed with a bishop, 
the metropolis alone was desolate and forlorn. 
Since tlic removal of the Holy See, the sacred 
buildings of the I.ateran and the Vatican, their 
altais and tlicir sainN, were left in a state of 
poverty and decay; and Rome was often painted 
under tlie image of a disconsolate matron, as if 
the wandering husband could be reclaimed by 
the homely portrait of the age and infinnities of 
his w’eeping spouse. ^8 But the cloud which 
hung over the seven lulls, would be dispelled by 
the presence of their lawful sovereign : eternal 
fame, the prosperity of Rome, and the peace of 
Italy, would lie the recompence of the pope 
who should <lare to embrace this generous re- 
solution. Of the five whom Petrarch exhorted, 
the three fir-t, John the Twenty-second, Bene- 
dict the Twelfth, and Clement the Sixth, were 
iinpoituned or amused by the boldness of the 
oiator; but the memorable cliange which liad 
been attempted by Urban tlie Fifth, was finally 
accomplished by Gregory the Eleventh. The 
execution of their dc-«igu was opposed by weighty 
and almost insuperable obstacles. A king of 
France, who has deserverl the ejiithet of Wise, 
was unwilling to release* them from a local de- 
pendence : the cardinals, for the most part his 
sulyects, .were attached to the language, man- 
ners, and climate, of Avignon; to their stately 
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palaces; above all, to the wines of Rurguiuly. 
K.turnof lo their cves, Italy was foreign or 
^ 0 ?’!''':, hostile; and they reluctantly cm- 
' barked at 31arsoIlles, as if they had 

‘.\\nii 17. ’ been sold or banished into the land 
(if the Saracens. L'lban the Fifth resided three 
sears in the Vatican with safety and honour: 
ills sanctity was protected l)y a guard of two 
tliousand hoise; and the king of Cyprus, the 
({ueen of Naples, and the emperors of the East 
and West, devoutly saluted their common father 
in the chair of St. Peter, But tlie joy of Pe- 
trarch and the Italians was soon turned into 
grief and indignation. Some reasons of public 
or private moment, his own impatience or the 
prayers of the cardinals, recalled I rban to 
France; and the approaching election was saved 
from the tyrannic patriotism ot the Romans. 
The powers of Heaven were interested in tlieir 
cause : Bridget of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, 
disapproved the return, aiid toretold the death. 
Final r- tun, of F'rbaii the Fifth: the migra- 
tion of Gregory tlie F^deventli was^ 
Jail. 17. oncour.agcd hy St. Catlieriiie ot 
Sienna, the spouse of Christ and anibassadiess 
of the Florentines; and tlie popes themscUes, 
the great masters of human credulity, appear ^to 
Imve listened to these visionary females. ^et 
tliosu celestial admonitions were supported by 
some arguments of temporal policy. The re- 
sidence of A\ignon Iiad been invaded by hostile 
\iolence : at the head of thirty thousand robbers, 
an hero had extorted ransgin and absolution 
fiom the vicar of Cluist and t!ie sacred college; 
and the maxim of tlie Fi'encii warriors, to spare 
'lie people and plunder the church, was a new 
liere>y of the most dangerous import. V hile 
the pope was diiveii from .V'vignon, ho was 
Strenuously invited to Rome. Tlie senate and 
people acknow ledged lilm as their lawful sovc- 
leign, and laid at his feet the keys of the gates, 
the bridges, and the fortresses; of the <piarter 
at lea-'t beyond the Tyber.''i jjut this loyal 
offer was accompanied by a declaration, that 
they could no longer sutler the scandal and 
calamity of his absence ; and that his obsti- 
nacy would finally provoke them to revive and 
asNort the primitive right of election. The 
ahbot of Mount Cassin had been consulted, 
whether he would accept the triple crown^^ 
funn tlie clergy and people: ** I am a citizen 
“of Rorne.’’^’ replied that venerable ecclesi- 
astic, and my fiist law is the voice of my 
“ country.” 64 
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If superstition will interpret an 
untimely <kalh;63 tlie merit of a n nrs, 
counsels be judged from the event ; • ‘ 

tlie heavens may seem to frown on a measure of 
sutli appaient reason and jiroprkty. Gregory 
the Eleventh tin! not survive above fourteen 
months his retiini to the Vatican ; and his de- 
cease was followed by the great schism of tlie 
West, which di-.ti acted the Latin cliurcli above 
foitv’ years. Tlie sacicd college was tlien com- 
posed of twenty-two euulinals: six of these liad 
remained at Avigimn ; eleven FVenchmen, one 
Spaniaid, and four Italians, entered the conclave 
ill the usual form. Their choice 
was not yet limited to the purple; Lrt..inVi. 
andtheirunanirnousvotcsacquiesced 
in the archbi-»hop of Bari, a subject of Naples, 
conspicuous for his zeal and learning, who 
ascended tlio throne of St. Peter under the name 
of Urban the Sixth. The cpUtle of the sacred 
college afinns his free, and regular, election ; 
wliich had been inspired, as usual, by the Holy 
Gho-'t : lie was adored, invested, and crowned, 
with tfie customary lites ; his temporal autlioiity 
was obeyed at Rome and .Vvignoii, and his ec- 
clesiastical supremaev was acknowledged in the 
Latin world. During several weeks, the car- 
dinals attended tlieir new master with the fairest 
professions of attachment and loyalty; till the 
summer heats permitted a decent escape from 
the city. Ihit as soon as tliey vyere 
uniteil at Anagni and bunili. in a a.num^vir. 
place of sctiulty, they cast aside ^v**’*^ 
tlie mask, accused tlieir own falsehood and hy- 
‘ pucrisv, exconimunicrded the apostate and anti- 
tin ist of Uoino, and proceeded to a new election 
of Robert of (ieiieva, Chineut the Jieventh, 
whom tliev imnounceil to the nations as the 
tiue and ri.^htful vicar f'f Christ. Ihelr first 
elmice, an iiu«“lunt.!ry ,nul illegal act, was an- 
; nulled bv the fe,.r of lUatii ami the menaces of 
i thcRoinaiis; and their eoinpUtint is justified 
' bv the vti'ong evidence of piobabiiity and fact, 
i'he twelve FfeiKh cardinals, above two thirds 
of the votes, were masters of the election ; and 
vvluitever miglit be their provincial jealousies, it 
cannot fairly be presumed that they would have 
sacrificed their right and interest to a foreign 
candidate, v\ ho woidd nev cr restoi e them to tlieir 
native country. In the various, and often in- 
consistent, narratives,66 the shades ut popular 
violence aie more darkly or faintly coloured : 
Imt the licentioU''ness ot the scditicuis Romans 
was inflamed by a sense of their privileges, and 
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the danger of a second emigration. Tiio con- 
clave was intimidated by the shouts, and encom- 
passed by the arms, of thirty thousand rebels; 
the bells of the Capitol and St. Peter’s rang an 
alarm ; “ Death, or an Italian pope ! ” was the 
universal cry ; the same tlircat was repeated by 
the twelve bannerets or chiefs of the quarters, in 
the form of charitable advice ; some preparations 
were made for burning the obstinate cardinals ; 
and had they chosen a Transalpine subject, it is 
probable that they would never have departed 
alive from the Vatican. The same constraint 
imposed the necessity of dissembling in the eyes 
of Rome and of the world ; the pride and cruelty 
of Urban presented a more inevitable danger; 
and they soon discovered the features of the 
tvTant, who could walk in his garden and recite 
his breviary, while he heard from an adjacent 
chamber six cardinals groaning on the rack. 
His inflexible zeal, which loudly censured their 
luxury and vice, would have attached them to 
the stations and duties of their parishes at Rome ; 
and had he not fatally delayed a new promo- 
tion, the French cardinals would have been 
reduced to an helpless minority in the sacred 
college. For these reasons, and in the hope of 
repassing the Alps, they raslily violated the peace 
and unity of the church, and the merits of their 
double choice are yet agitated in the Catholic 
schools. The vanity rather than the interest of 
the nation determined the court and clergy of 
France.®^ The states of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, 
Arragon, Castile, Navarre, and Scotland, were 
inclined by their example and authority to the 
obedience of Clement tlie Seventh, and, afterhis 
decease, of Benedict the Tliirtoenth. Rome and 
the principal slates of Italy, Germany, Portugal, 
England,®’ the Low Countries, and the king- 
doms of the North, adhered to the prior election 
of Urban the Sixth, who was succeeded by 
Boniface the Ninth, Innocent the Seventh, and 
Gregory the Twelftli. 

Creit of banks of the Tyber and 

the Rhone, the hostile pontiffs cn- 
A.D ijyS-iU''. cmujtortd eaeli otlicr with the pen 
and the sword : tlie civil and eccK'.i.wtical order 
of society was di-turbed, and the Romans had 
their full share of the mi-.chitf-, of uhich they 
may be arraigned as the primary 
c^ann'i'-sof They had vainly flatt'.red them- 
Rurae. selves With tlie liope of restoring 
the scat of the ccclc'-iastical monarcliv, .and of 
relieving their poverty with the tributes and 
ofleringT of tlie nations ; but the separation of 
France and S^’ain diverted tlie stream of lucr.i- 
tive devotion ; nor could tlie loss be compen- 
sated by the two jubilees vvliith were crowded 
info the space of ten years. By the avocations 
of the schism, by foreign arms, nml popular tu- 
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mulls. Urban the Sixth and his three successors 
were often compelled to interrupt their residence 
in the Vatican. Tlie Cohinna and Ursini still 
exercised their deadly fends- the bannerets of 
Rome asserted and abused the privileges of a 
rej)iiblic . the vicars of Christ, who had levied 
a irdlitarv' fo-ce, chastised tlKir rebellion with 
the gibbet, the sword, and tlie dagger ; and, in 
a friemlly confL^rence, ekveii deputies of the 
people were perfidiou-'ly murdered and cast into 
the street. Since the invasion of Kob-ert the 
Norman, the Romans had pursued their domestic 
quarrels without the dangerous inteqiosition of 
a stranger. But in the disorders of the schism, 
an aspiring neighbour, Ladislaus king of Naples, 
alternately supported and betrayed the pope and 
the people ; by the former he was declared 
gonfnlonier, or general, of the church, w-hile the 
latter submitted to his choice the nomination of 
their magistrates. Besieging Rome by land and 
water, he thrice entered the gates as a barbarian 
conqueror ; profaned tlie altars, violated the 
virgins, pillaged the mercliants, performed his 
devotions at St. Beteris, and left a garrison in the 
castle of St. Angelo. His arms were sometimes 
unfortunate, and to a delay of three devys he was 
indebted for his life and crown ; but Ladislaus 
triumjihcd in his turn, and it was only his pre- 
in.ature death that could save the metropolis and 
the ecclesiastical .state from the ambitious con- 
queror wlio liad assumed the title, or at least the 
powers, of king of Rome.7i 

I have not undertaken the eccle- 
siastical historv' of the schism; but 
Rome, the oI»ject of these last A.D.io'ja-Ho; 
chapters, is deeply interested in the disputed 
successi«>n of lier sovereigns. Tiie first counsels 
for the i)cacc and union of Christendom arose 
iVoin the university of Baris, from the faculty of 
the Sorbonne, whose doctors vvere esteemed, at 
least in thoCallican church, as the most con- 
summate masters of theological science.''^ Pru- 
dently waving all invidious enquiry into the 
origin and merits of the dispute, they proposed, 
as an healing measure, that the two pretenders 
of Rome and Avignon should abdicate at the 
same time, after qualifying the cardinals of the 
adverse fictions to join in a legitimate election ; 
and that the nations should their 

obedience, if cither of the competitors preferred 
his own interest to that of the public. At each 
vacancy, these physicians of the church depre- 
cated the mischief', of an hasty choice ; but the 
policy of the conclave and the ambition of its 
members were deaf to rea'^on and entreaties ; 
and v^hatsoever promi-^es vvere made, the pope 
could never he hound l)y the oaths of the cardi- 
nal. During fifteen years, the pacific designs of 
the university w-ere eluded by the arts ot the 

Pt-fer Anroniii^, a'icl Sto^ hen Inftssur.j, m the irreat Colleciion of 
Mnnton, reiin'Nent the ,t ite amt lui'tortuncs of Home. 

71 It In NUpl'p-iKl Ii-v l.ianni.m- vtum. ij p. ‘i'U > that he efyted 
hiiiiNelf Rex Koin.-e. a title unknown to the »i>rld Nince the expuiNion 
• >f 1 inji.n Hut .1 iifin-r iiiNjiectJon ha.-> justined the rtdding 
Rex KititiHt, of Kama, an obNCure kingdom annexed to the crown of 
Hui trari. 

Ti 1 he lendinff and <I<?ri-iTe part which France awimetl in the 
•■rhism In stated by Peter du Puis in a separate hi, for,, exrrutfd 
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rival pontiff', the scruples or pas'^^ons of their 
adherent'., and tlie vicissitudes of French fac- 
tions, that ruled the insanity of Chailes the 
Sixth. At length a vigorous resolution was em- 
braced ; and a solemn embassy, of the titular 
])atiiarch of Alexandria, two archl/isliops, five 
bishops, five abbots, three knights, and twenty 
doctors, was sent to the courts of Avignon and 
Rome, to require, in the name of the church 
and king, the abdication of the two pretenders, 
of Peter de Luna, vilio stvlcd himself Benedict 
tlie Thirtccntli, and of Angelo Corrario, who 
assumed the name of Gregory tlie Twelftli. 
For the ancient honour of Rome, and tlie success 
of thtir commission, the ambassadors solicited 
a conference w ith tlie magistrates of the city, 
whom they gratiiied by a positive declaration, 
that the most Christian king did not entertain a 
wish of transporting the holy see from the Va- 
tican, which he considered as the genuine and 
proper scat of the successor of St. Peter. In the 
name of the senate and peo],)le, an eloquent 
Roman asserted their desire to co-operate in the 
union of the church, deplored the temporal and 
spiritual calamities of the long schism, and re- 
quested the protection of France against the 
arms of the king of Naples. Tiie answers of 
Benedict and Gregory v\erc alike edifying and 
alike deceitful; and, in evading the demand of 
their abdication, the two rivals were animated by 
a common spirit. They agreed on the necessity 
of a previous interview; but the time, the place, 
and the manner, could never be ascertained by 
mutual consent. If the one advances,*’ >ays a 
servant of Gregory, “the other retreats; tlit 
“ one appears an animal fearful of the land, tlie 
“other a creature apprehensive of the water. 
“ And thus, for a shoit remnant of life ami 
“power, will these aged priests endanger the 
“ peace and salvation of tlie Christian world. 
CoiiTiciinf i’i,x The Cliristian woild was at length 
A.i). iiuy. pi-ovoked by their obstinacy and 
fraud: they were deseited liy their caidinals, 
wlio embraced each other as friends and col- 
leagues ; and their revolt was supported by a 
numerous assembly of prelates and ambassadors. 
With equal justice, the council of Pisa deposed 
the popes of Rome and Avignon ; the conclave 
was unanimous in the choice of Alexander the 
Fifth, and his vacant seat was soon filled by a 
similar election of John the Twenty-third, the 
most profligate of mankind. But instead of 
extinguishing the schism, the rashness of the 
French and Italians had given a tliird pretender 
to the chair of St. I’eter. Such new claims of 
the synod and conclave were disputed- three 
kings, of Gennany, Hungary, and Naples, ad- 


hered to the catise of Gregory tlie Twelfth; and 
Benedict tlie Thirteenth, himself a Spaniaid, 
was acknowletlgcd by the devotion and pa- 
triotism of that piAverful nation. The rash 
proceedings of I’isa were corrected Council of ion- 
(»y the council of Constance; the a-IkTi’u 
emperor Sigismond acted a conspi- -iiis- 
cuous part as the advocate or protector of the 
Catholic church; and the number and weight 
of civil and ecclf'iastical members might stem 
to constitute the states-general of Europe. Of 
the three popes, John the Twenty-thirel was the 
fiist victim ; he fied and was brought back a pri- 
soner: the most scandalous charges were sup- 
pressed; the vicar of Christ was only accused 
of piracy, murder, rape, sodomy, and incest ; 
and after subscribing his own condemnation, he 
expiated in prison the imprudence of trusting 
his person to a free city beyond the Alps. Gre- 
gory the Twelfth, whose obedience was reduced 
to the narrow precincts of Rimini, descended 
with more honour from the throne, and his am- 
bassador convened the session, in which he re- 
nounced tlie title and authoiity of lawful pope. 
To vanqui'h tlie obstinacy of Benedict the Thir- 
teentli or his adherents, the emperor in person 
undertook a journey from Constance to Perpig- 
nan. The kings of Castile, Arragon, Navarre, 
and Scotland, obtained an equal and honourable 
treaty: with the concurrence of the Spaniards, 
Benedict was deposed by the council ; but the 
haimicss old man was left in a solitary castle to 
exccinmunicate twice each day the lebel king- 
doms vvhich had deserted his cause. After thus 
eradicating the remains of the .schism, the synod 
of Constance piocecdcd with slow and cautious 
steps to elect the sovereign of Rome and the 
head of tlie church. On this momentous occa- 
sion, the college of twenty-tluce cardinals was 
forlilied w ith ihiity deputits ; six ufwhom were 
chosen in each of tlie five great nations of 
Cliiistendom, the Italian, the German, the 
French, the Spanish, and the the 

intei fereiice of strangers was softened by their 
generous preference of an Italian Election of 
and a Roman; and the hereditary, MunmV. 
as well as personal, merit of Otho Colonna re- 
commended him to the conclave. Rome accoptc d 
with joy and obedience the noblest of her sons ; 
the ecclesiastical state was delencled by iiis 
powerful family, and the elevation of Martin 
the Fifth is the £cia of the restoration and esta- 
blishment of tlie popes in tlie Vatican.'^ 

The royal prerogative ol coining xrartm \*. 
monev, which had been exercised 
near three hundred yeais by the senate, first 
resumed l-y ^lartin the Fifth,"' and his in. age 
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and superscription Introduced tlie senes ot the 
^ pjinal niciLiI-^. Of his two immediate 

EucenuH 1\ . i »• . i t' _t.i 

A. D. 1131. succc'^sors, Duiijeniiis tlie rourtii was 
the last pope expelled by tlic tumults of the Ro- 
N'l'hoiisV people,”'' and Nicholas the Fifth, 

A^D. 1117. the /rt.fMvlio was importuned by the 
presence of a Roman emperor. > * I. The conflict 
Lait revolt of Eugcnius with the fathers of 15a- 
Rom“._° sil, and the w'eight or apprehension 
'ViaC i*— * of a new excise, emlioldened and 
October 26 , provoked the Romans to usurp the 
temporal government of the city. They rose in 
arms, elected seven governor-s of tlie lepublic, and 
a constable of the Capitol ; imprisoned the pope’s 
nephew; besieged his person in tlic palace; and 
shot volleys of arrows into his bark as he cscajied 
down the Tyber in the habit of a monk. But 
he still possessed in the castle of St. Angelo a 
faithful garrison and a train of artillery : their 
batteries incessantly thundered on the city, and 
a bullet more dexterously pointed broke dow n 
the barricade of the bridge, and scattered with 
a single shot the heroes of the republic. Their 
constancy was exhausted by a rebellion of hve 
months. Under the tyranny of tlie Ghibcline 
nobles, the wisest patriots regretted the dominion 
of the church ; and their repentance was una- 
nimous and effectual. The tioops of St. Peter | 
again occupied tlie Capitol ; tlie magistrates 
departed to their homes ; the most guilty were 
executed or exiled ; and the legato, at the head 
of two thousand foot and four thousand horse, 
was saluted as the father of the city. The 
synods of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or re- 
sentment of Eugenius, prolonged his aI)^ence : 
he w’as received by a subnii'.sive people ; but the 
pontiff* understood from the acclamations of his ! 
triumphal entn-', tiiat to secure their loyalty and 
his own repose, lie must grant without dehty the 
abolition of the odious excise. II. Rome was 
restored, adorned, and enllgJitencd, by the peace- 
ful reign iif Xichol.is tlie Fii'th. In the of 

these lauilaide occup the pope was alarmed 

n r ntivi !)y rlie app.i aLh of Fiedtrlck the 
Tiiird of AU'tii i ; lla'Ugh his fears 
not be ju*iiaed b% the cha- 
.ii.irchis. Factor oi the pow Li* of the Iinpeii'il 
candidate. After diawing his mihtarv l«acs. to 
the metropolis, and isnpo.^ing the best aecunfy 
of oaths and treaties, Nichola-, received with .a 
smiling countenance the faithful advocate and 
vassal of the church. So tame were the times, 
so feeble was the Austrian, tint the pomp of his 
coronation was ,u’coir.p]i']:ed with order and 
harmony: but the superffimus honour was so | 
disgraceful to an indepemleiit nation, that his ■ 
succe-^sois have excused theniseUes fn>in the 
t«)iIsome pilgrimage to the Vatican ; and re'.t 
their Imperial title on the choice of the electors | 
of Germany j 

.ird the Siro-i dr The MetiHir Hi.lorv XIartm V- and 

h ' .ucr.'"ors h hem h' t'.-i fsui’.k,, M' ’itinet .1 Fren< h- 

Hi tn. .iiui H.-rnnni an >n Inif I tjrder.tin.l, (huit the first {..irt cf • 
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A citizen has remarked, with Thesuuitn 
pride and pleasure, tiiat tlu* kiiie: of amU^vun. 

*, Ts xv * 'll Ritntot Rome. 

the Romans after pa'-'^itig with 
slight salute the cardinals and prelates who met 
him at the gate, distinguidud tlie dress and 
person of the senator of Rome ; and in this last 
I farewell, the pageants of tlie empire and the 
republic were clasped in a friemlly embrace.^i 
According to the laws of Rome,^- her first 
magistrate was required to be a doctor of laws, 
an alien, of a place at least forty miles from the 
city; with wiiosc inhabitants he must not he 
connected in the third canonical degree of blood 
or alliance. The election was annual : a severe 
scrutiny was instituted into the conduct of tlie 
' departing senator; nor could he be recalled to 
i the same office till after the expiration of two 
I years. A liberal salary of three thousand florins 
was assigned for his expense and reward; and 
his public appeai'ance represented the majesty of 
the republic. His robes were gold brocade or 
' crimson velvet, or in the summer season of a 
lighter silk : he bore in his hand an ivory scep- 
tre ; the sound of trumpets announced his ap- 
proael) ; and his solemn steps were preceded at 
Icxist by four lictors or attendants, wliose red 
wands were enveloped with bands or streamers 
of the golden colour or livery of the city. Flis 
oath in tlie Capitol proclaims his right and duty, 
to observe and n'^'^ert the laws, to control tlie 
proud, to protect the poor, and to exercise justice 
and mercy within the extent of liis jurisdiction. 
In the-.e useful functions he was assisted by three 
learned strangers ; the two collaterals) and the 
judge of criminal appeals : their frequent trials 
of robberies, lapes, and inurdeis, arc attested 
by the laws; and the wcakncs> of these laws 
connives at the licentiousness of priwito feuds 
j and armed associations for mutual defence. But 
; tile sen.ator was confined to the administration 
I <d‘ justice: the Capitol, the tieasury, and the 
go^crnmoiit of the city and its tciritory, were 
intrusted to tlie three conscn'oho'Sy wlio were 
changed four times in cncli vear : the militia of 
! tlio thirteen regions assembled under the ban- 
I nciN of their respective chitf-, or ceporioni ; and 
' the first of these was distingiiished by the name 
and dignity (>f the p.fi.-r. The popular legislature 
con-.i-,*v-d of the societ and the common councils 
, of the Romans. I'lie former was composed of the 
! magistrates and their immediate predecessors, 
with some fiscal and legal officers, and three 
classes of thirteen, twenty-six, and forty coun- 
sellors; amounting in the whole to about one 
bundled and twenty persons. In the common 
council all male citizens had a light to vote; 
anti tlie value of their pri\ilege was enhanced 
by the c\ire with which aiu foreigners were 
prevented from usurjiing tlie title and character 
of Romans. The tumult of a democracy was 

C'iTjlM ma s'lnrtifie'l in tl'e riomentirip* f! n. lit I . and -Eneas 
who ohiPTtH t.i thi' new demantl. 1 miJii riof fnitsf.'. th.it in » 
lew veir.. lie -hiulj aNcerid the tnrorie, and .mhibe the niaxiini, of 
lie .1 ..e VI f I. 
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(.hccked by wKc- and joabni-- prucauti^uis: except 
the inagistratos, noiu* could ])U)jj{)so a (jiiestion ; 
i\one were pennitteil to ^{)eak, except from an 
open pidpit or tribunal ; all ilisorJerly acelani.i- 
tioni u ere supprcbsed ; the sense of the majority 
was decided by a secret ballot; and their de- 
crees were promulgated in the venerable name 
of the Homan senate and people. It would 
not be easy to assign a period in \\hicl» this 
theory of government has been reduced to accu- 
r<ite and constant practice, since the cstablisJunent 
of order has been gradually connected with the 
decay of liberty. Hut in the year one thousand 
five hundred and eighty, the ancient statutes 
were collected, methodised in three books, and 
adapted to present use, under the pontificate, 
and with the approbation, of Gregory the Thir- 
teenth : this ci\il and criminal code is the 

modern law of the city ; and, if tlie popular as- 
semblies have been abolished, a foreign senator, 
with the three conservators, still re-'idcs in tlie pa- 
lace of the Capitol, The policy of the Cn:-:ars 
has been repeated by the popes ; and the bishop of 
Home affected to maintain the form of a repub- 
lic, while he reigned witli the absolute powers of 
a temporal, as well as spiritual, monarch. 
Consjiiracyof It is an obvious truth, that the 
A^.i)"n5,T times must l)e siutcd to extraordi- 
J^uarj y. nary characters, and tlint the gcruus 
of Cromwell or Iletz might now expire in ob- 
fccuiity. The political enthusiasm of Hionzi 
nad exalted him to a throne; the same entliu- 
siasm, in the next century, conducted his imi- 
tator to the gallows. I'iie birth of Stephen 
Porearo was noble, his reputation spotless; his 
tongue was aimed with eloquence, Ids mind , 
was enlightened with learning; and lie a^piixd, j 
beyond the aim of Milgar ambition, to ficc his 
country and immortalise his name. The domi- 
nion of priests is nio&t odious to a Ui>cral sjdrit: 
ever)' scruple was removed by the recent know- 
ledge of tlio fable and forgery of Constantine's i 
donation ; Petrarch was now- the oracle of iho I 
Italians; and as often as Poicaio revoUtd the 
ode which describes the patriot and hero of ' 
Home, he applied to himself the xidons of the ■ 
prophetic bard. His first trial of the po]>ular j 
feelings was at tlie funeral of Eugenius the 
fourth: in an elaborate speech he called the 
Homans to liberty and arms; and they listened 
w’lth apparent pleasure, till Porearo was inter- 
rupted and answered l)y a grave advocate, who 
pleaded for the church and state. By every law' 
the seditious orator was guilty of treason; but 
the benevolence of the new pontiff, who viewed 
his character with pity and esteem, atteinpteil 
by an honourable office to c»)nvert the ])atiiot 
into a friend. The indexible Roman returned 
from Anagni with an increase* of reputation and 
zeal ; and, on the first opi>ortunify, the games 
ot the Place Navona, he tried to inflame the 
casual dispute of some boys and mechanics into 

S3 St.Tftifa almip tybU R.'inff Anctn-nhtfe «. T). S. XIII. 
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a general rising of the pcO})k\ Yet the liumane 
Nicholas was still averse to accept the foifeit of 
hib life; and the tiaitor was removed fmm tlie 
scene of temptation to Bologna, v\itli a liberal 
allow'ance for his support, and the ea^v obliga- 
tion of presenting Jiim^eif each day before tJie 
governor of the city. But Porearo had learned 

I fiom the younger Brutus, that witli tyiaiits no 
faith or gratitude should be observed : the exile 
declaimed against the arl^itrary scmtence ; a [lartv 
and a conspiracy were graflaally foimed; his 
nephew, a daring youth, assembled a baiul of 
volunteers; and on the appointed evening a 
feast was prepared at his house for the friends 
of the republic. Tiieir leader, w ho had ebcajicd 
from Bologna, appeared among them in a robe 
of purple and gold : his voice, his countenance, 
his gestures, bespoke the man who had devoted 
his life or death to the glonous cause. In a 
stutlied oration, he expatiated on the motives 
and the means of their entei prise : the name and 
liberties of Home ; the sloth and pride of their 
ecclesiastical tyrants; the active <'r passive con- 
sent of tlieir fellow-citizens ; tlirce Imndred 
soldiers, and four hundred exiles, long exercised 
in arms or in wrongs ; the licence of icveuge to 
ctige their swords, and a million of ducats to 
reward their victory. It would be easy (ho 
said), on the next day, the festival of tlie Epi- 
phany, to seize the pope and his cardinals, before 
the doors, or at the altar, of St, Peter's ; to lead 
tlicm in chains under the walls of St. Angelo; 
to extort by the threat of tJicir instant deatlj a 
surrender of tlie castle; to ascend .tlie vacant 
Capitol ; to ring the .dunn-bcll ; and to restore 
in a popular assembly tlio ancient republic of 
Home. AVhilc he triumplied, he was alrtiuly 
betraved. The senator, with a strong guard, 
inve.sted the liouse : the nephew of Porearo cut 
hi> way thiough the cn'wd ; but the uiifuitun.ite 
Stephen was dravvn from a chest, lamenting 
(licit his enemies had anticipated by three hours 
(he execution of his design. After such mani- 
fest and repeated guilt, even the mercy ot 
Nicholas was silent. Porearo, and nine of liis 
accomplices, were hanged without the benefit of 
the sacraments; and amidst the fears anil in- 
vectives of the papal court, the Homans pitied, 
and almost applauded, these martyrs of their 
country.Sj But their applause was mute, their 
pitv ineffectual, their liberty for ever extinct; 
and, if thev have since risen in a vacancy of the 
throne or a scarcity of bread, such actidentcil 
tumults may be found in the bosom of the most 
abject sorv iiude. 

But the iudependtneo of tlie j 
nobles-, wlikh v%as tomentLil by di.- r 

cord, survived the ficedom of the 
coimnons, wlach mint be founded in union. 

A jinvilegc of rapine and ojqiression v'as long 
maintained l»y the haions of Home ; their houses 
were a fortress and a sanctuary ; and the fero- 

S' noCars the rr.r^ri~*- nnn-if t-f l iiTf? '!-» 

tor* , F>i.r,nfin^, 1. V', »»•,■« r* . i j- 'li'.eli .-It I'T'iri,!' 7 

I I Iti' >, tbo Pf."* iri ,n O'* I r’-"* r, i ■ ‘‘-li ai th, i trv tt' s-, j,} , 

Inff-isri •l.rr It i- t ’'ll i j t n ‘ 11 ~ ■! n \ m j - t t 

f . ♦ (v If I'!,. (, .1 r I' I I - ' I , 't 

I-. T iii.t t > ci'i ] "ire (’ u V'l! ... t!j , f t' i . < - . r i 
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cious train of banilitti ami criminals whom they 
protected from the law, repaid the hospitality 
with the service of their suords and daggeis. 
The private interest of tlie pontiffs, or their 
nephews, sometimes iiivohed them in these do- 
mestic feuds. Lender the reign of Sixtus tlie 
Fourth, Rome was distracted hy the battles and 
sieges of the rival houses : after tlie conflagra- 
tion of his palace, the protonotary Colonna was 
tortured and beficadcd ; and Savelli, his captive 
friend, w'as murdered on the spot, for refusing 
to join in the acclamations of the victorious 
Ursini.S6 But the popes no longer trembled in 
the Vatican : they had strength to command, if 
tliey had resolution to claim, the obedience of 
their subjects; and the strangers, who observed 
tliese partial disorders, admirc<l the easy taxes 
and wise administration of the ecclesiastical 

state. *^7 

The popes The Spiritual thunders of the 

SiuL^o- Vatican depend on the force of 
opinion; and if tliat opinion be 
A. u. iwOj&c. supplanted by reason or passion, 
the sound may idly waste itself in the air; and 
the helpless priest is exposed to the brutal \io- 
lence of a noble or a plebeian adversary'. But 
after their return fioni Avignon, the keys of 
St. Peter were guarded by the sword of St. 
I’aul. Rome was commanded by an impreg- 
nable citadel : the use of cannon is a powerful 
engine against popular seditions : a regular 
force of cavalry and infantry was enlisted under 
the banners of the pope : his ample revenues 
supplied the resources of war; and, from the 
txtent of his doimun, he could bring down 
on a rebellious city an army of hostile neigh- 
bours and lojal subjects. Since the union of 
the duchies of Ferrara and L'lhino, the eccle- 
siastical state extends fiom the Mediterranean to 
the iladriatic, and from the confines of Naples 
to the banks of the Po ; and as early as the 
si\teent!i century, the greater part of that spa- 
tiou? a*id fruitful country acknowledged the 
l.oU’ul claims and tempoKiI sovereignty of the 
Roman pontitl'i. Their claini> wvie readily de- 
duced from tlie genuine, or fabulous, donations 
of the darker ages : the sitcce'.Mve steps of their 
final settlement would engage us too far in the 
tran>actions of Italy, and even of Europe; the 
crimes of Alexander the Sixth, the martial 
operations of Julius the Si.coiul, and the liberal 
policy of Leo the Tenth, a theme which has 
been adorned by the pens of the noblevt liis- 
torians of the times."' In the fiist period of 
their conquests, till the expedition of Charles 
tlie Eighth, the popes might successfully wrestle 


I with the adjacent princes and states, whose 
military force w'as equal, or inferior, to their 
ow'H. But as soon as the monarch-, of France, 
Germany, and Sp.iin, contended with gigantic 
anns for tlie dominion of Italy, they supplied 
witli ait the deficiency of strcngtli ; and con- 
cealed, in a labyiinth of w'ars and treaties, their 
aspiring views, and the immortal liope of cliasing 
the barbarians beyond the Alps. The nice 
balance of the Vatican was often subverted 
by the soldiers of the North and West, who 
were united under tlio standard of Charles the 
Fiftli : the feeble and fluctuating policy of 
Clement the Seventh exposed his jierson and 
dominions to the conqueror ; and Rome was 
abaiiiloncd seven months to a lawless army, 
more cruel and rapacious than the Goths and 
\andals.9'^ After this severe lesson, the popes 
contracted theirambition, which was almost satis- 
fied, resumed the character of a common parent, 
and abstained from all ofFensive hostilities, ex- 
cept in an hasty quarrel, when the vicar of 
Christ and the Turkish sultan were armed at 
the same time against the kingdom of Naples. 
The French and Germans at length withdrew 
from the field of battle : IMilan, Naples, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the sea-coast of Tuscany, were 
firmly possessed by tlie Spaniards ; and it be- 
came tlieir interest to maintain the peace and 
dependence of Italy, which continued almost 
witliout disturbance from the middle of the six- 
teenth to tlie opening of the eighteenth century. 
The Vatican was swayed and protected by the 
religious policy of the Catholic king: his pre- 
judice and interest disposed him in every dispute 
to support tlie prince against the people ; and 
instead of tlie encouragement, the aid, and the 
asylum, which they obtained fiom the adjacent 
states, the fiiends of liberty, or the enemies of 
law, were enclosed on all sides within the iron 
circle of dospotisin. The long habits of obe- 
dience and education subdued the turbulent 
spirit of the nobles and commons of Rome. 
The barons forgot the arms and factions of 
their ancestors, and insensibly became the ser- 
vants of luxurj' and government. Instead of 
maintaining a crowd of tenants and followers, 
the proiUice of their estates was consumed in 
thepiivate expenses, which multiply the plea- 
sures, and diminish the pow-er, of the lord.^'^ 
The Colonna and UrsinI vied with each other in 
the decoration of their palaces and chapels ; and 
their antique splendour was rivalled or sur- 
passed by the sudden opulence of the papal 
families. In Rome the voice of freedom and 
discord is no longer heai d ; and instead of the 


S'" The of Romp, whirh Trrr.' murh inff.imp .1 by tho pir- 

tj ihfT •'ixtii, I .ire m tli.. I it me' i.J t x<i .>jiec titorsi, Ste- 
phen IiuV.ura, .rui .iu .inon}. iit-'h, m./.-’i s<^ tr«>tnle>ot the 

>«Mr 1 Is 1, in.l the death of the protonotorj Colonna, in torn in. pars u. 
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M'f.srr of the firmer, in the Florentine history, the Prince, and the 
i! di'tnur'fs of the l.itter. These, with their worthy siicre^sors, 


btnans nith the sui'C'cts of Lharles V'. (ant^, p. 402, 4'*'.) , an 
art rjpatimi, which, like th.it yf the Tanar couqiieit', I mdii'ced 
w ith the lesa scruple, an I could scarcely heipe to reach the conclusion 
of m\ work. 


ap.teed to protect his defeat. 

'•2 Ihis itraduiil change of marmers ind expense w admirib}' es- 
ptaine-t by f>r. Adim Smith (VVea'tii of Naoon-, v.-.i i. p ly-'-Md', 
wMo pr»»i4>, i^nrhaps st vereiy, ih it the mi>'i salutary efltvU i...'e 
ilvitocd Luui the meanest aud uio.t sclh.h cau^s. 
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foaming torrent, a smooth ai;d stagnant lake 
reflects the image of idleness and ser\itude. 

. ,1 A Christian, a pliilosopher.'S and 

The ecdesia^ifKal i ^ ^ 

gn^erninent. a patriot, ^\ ill lie equally scan- 
dalised by the temporal kingdom of the clergy ; 
and the local majesty of Rome, the remem- 
brance of her consuls and triumphs, may seem 
to embitter the sense, and aggravate the shame, 
of her slavery. If -we calmly weigh the merits 
and defects of the ecclesiastical government, it 
may be praised in its present state, as a mild, 
decent, and tranquil system, exempt from tlie 
dangers of a minority, the sallies of youth, the 
expenses of luxury, and the calamities of war. 
But these advantages are overbalanced by a 
frequent, perhaps a septennial election of a so- 
vereign, who is seldom a native of the country ; 
the reign of a i/fning statesman of threescore, in 
the decline of his life and abilities, without hope to 
accomplish, and without children to inherit, the 
labours of his transitory reign. The successful 
candidate is drawn from the church, and even 
the convent ; from the mode of education and life 
the most adverse to reason, humanity, and free- 
dom, In the trammels of servile faith, he has 
learned to believe because it is absurd, to re\ere 
all that is contemptible, and to despise whatever 
might deserve the esteem of a rational being ; 
to punish error as a crime, to reward morti- 
fication and celibacy as the first of virtues ; to 
place the saints of the kalendar--'* above the 
heroes of Rome and the sages of Athens ; and 
to consider the missal, or the crucifix, as more 
useful instruments than the plough or the loom. 
In the office of nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, 
he may acquire some knowledge of the world, 
but the primitive stain will adhere to his nind 
and manners; from study and experience he may 

Sixtus V suspect the mystery of bis pro- 
A.D. ijijs -1590. fission ; but the sacerdotal artist 
will imbibe some portion of the bigotry which 


9.3 Xtr. Hume oT Ens’xnJ, vr! j.p "so r.>nc’■ldcr^, 

that if the civil and ect le*.M-t)ral ])uwe’->.bcU'.iti--J m the '".me 
it la ijf little moment vherber he Iv -tilrd t'niue or j rd, te, 'iiict the 
temporal character vrill alwass itrciU'iiiniattf. 

9-t A Protestant maj dis<i.im the unwortns pr« fsrence of St. Francis 
or St. Dominic, but he ivill not raslilj coiw'eii n the /taJ orjnilcn.mt 
of *'ixtus V. who placed the st.tnies of the >t. I’eier and 

St. Paul, on the vacant columrs of Traiin and .\nfOi tre 

95 A wandering It.di m, litec.'tio Lett, ha, gnen the \ itx di Si,ti>* 
Quinto (.tm,fel.l7‘il. " lol, in I'imo >, a coi-ioo, .ind ami.Mni: work, 
•utwhuh does not coinimiid our at>,olute coifii'ence \etthe 'ha* 
xacter of the man, and the pnne ipal fa< t, ar^ ^uppoiltd l>y the annals 
of Spondamis and Mur.atnn {.\ P loS.>— 1 and the rontem- 
|»rary hi,torj of the great Thuanus !l. Ixxxii- c. 1, '2. !• Ixixiv. c. Id. 

96 These privileged places, the qrar'u n or fr/inc’'ifei, were adopttsl 
from the Roman nobles bi the foreign rniiii'ter-.. .tul us II bad 
once abolished the aboinmanduin et detestandum framhitiamm 
hujusmodi noraen ; and after '•ixtus V the, attain revived.^ J <annot 
discern either the justice or magnanimitY of Louis XIV'. who, in 
16s7, sent hi» ambassador, the marquis de Lavardin, to Rome, with 
an armed force of a thousand officers, guards, and donaestics, to 
maintain this miquttous claim, and insult poiie Innocent XI in the 
heart of his capital (\ ita di fsisto V. tom. nr p.yM)-‘27S. .Muraion, 
Anmh d Italia, tom. xv. p. 4'J4— 41)6. and \'oltaire, Si6cle dt Louis 
XII'. tom. 11 r. II. p. ,'S, '>‘1 ). 

97 This oiitrace protlurcd a decree, whii h was irscnhed on marble, 
and placet! in the Capitol. It is expressed in a snie of inanis simph- 
city and freedom quis, sice prisatus, site magistratum gerensde 
coUocanda mo pontihci statua mentionem facerc ausit, legttimo 

P. R decreto m iierperuum mfamis et publKorum munenim 
expers esto. M DXC mense .Vugusfo (\ ita di ‘•istoV tom-in. p-4hy.|. 
1 believe that this decree is still observed, and I know that 
monarch who deserves a statue, shotiid himseif imp‘.se the probibi- 


•JH The histones of the church, Itaiv, and Christendom, hare con- 
tributed to the chapter which I now conclude. In the original Lives 
of the Popes, we often discover the cifv and republic of Home , and 
the events of the iivth ard xvth centuries are preservetl in the rod* 
and domestic chronicles which I have carefully inspected, and snail 

recapitulate in the onier of time. , — 

1. IVlona'deschi ( l.udos ici Boncomitis) Frxgmenta Annal um Koman. 
A D l."2S, in the Script ores Keni t> italifUTiniof Miiraton, tom.xa. 
p. 5*5. N. B. The credit of tois frnement is somewhat hi it by • 
singular interpolation, in which the author relates At* on ** 
the aire of ir, years. „ . „ 

S- Fragnierta Hi tonfr Romanie I vulgo Thomas Fonifiocra*., in Ko- 
maiia Dialecto vu'gat (A. P. 1327 — 1351 , in .Muraton. Ant^jUitat. 


I 

j 

I 
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he inculcates. The genius of Sixtus the Fifths® 
burst from tiic gloom t)f a PVanciscan cloister. 
In a leign of five years, he exterminated thv' 
outlaw sand banditti, aholibhed the ‘sanc- 

tuaries of Rome.''’ formed a nasal and miiltaiy 
force, restored and emulated the nionunients of 
antiquity, and after a liberal use and large in- 
crease of the ixweuue, left fi3e millions of crowns 
in tlie castle of St. Angelo. But his justice was 
sullied with ciuelty, his activity was prompted 
by the ambition of conquest ; after hi.-> decease, 
the abuses revived ; the treasure was dissipated ; 
he entailed on posterity thirty-five new taxes 
and the venality of offices ; and, after his death, 
his statue was demolished by an ungrateful, or 
an injured, people. 97 The wild and oiiginal 
character of Sixtus the Fifth stands alone in the 
scries of the pontifi’s • the maxims and eflects 
of their temporal government may be collected 
from the positive and comparative view of the 
arts and philosopliy, the agiicidture and tiade, 
tlie wealth and population, of the ecclesiastical 
state. For myself it is my wish to depart in 
charity vvitli all mankind, nor am I willing, in 
these last moments, to ollend even the pope and 
clergy of Rome.^s 


CHAP. LXXI. 


Pro^^KCt of the Ruins of Rojne in the Fifcenth 
Centun/. Fo}n' Causes of Decay and De- 
struction ^ — Esaniple of the Coh>ieum. — lie- 
71 %-ation if the City. — Conclusion of the tvholc 
IVork. 

In the last days of pope Eiigeniiis v.uwand 
the Fourth, two of his scivants, the 
learned Poggius i and a fnend, as- 
cended the Capitoline hill ; reposed a.J). ii’xi 
themselves among the ruins of columns and tem- 
ples ; and v iewed from that commanding spot 


Meihi -Fvi Ttxli'P. tom. iii p 217— 5ls ) the authentic grouruj- 
W'lrk tit" the liivt.iry ot' Uifui 

5 Dt'j !iini iieuiiU'j Diarii m I’omaniiin fA D. 1370—1410.), in tlie 
IWnun I'.xluaruiP, t> lo. 1 1 pajsii.p St6 
4. Ai’tii.u iFetni Duinum Kum. lA. D 1404—1417), tom. iiiv. 


p bii'i. 

5 l\Tr.ini (r.xu'i' Af.iCt.laneaHiatonca Romana (A D.1133 — 1446 ), 
tom XXIV. p 1 101 

C) Vol.iterrani (Jacob.) Dianum Rom. (A. D. 1 172 — I tS4 ), tfim.ixiii. 

p. Si. 

Anonvmi Dianum L’rbis Rom.'e (A. D. 14sl— 1 192.), tom. lii. 


8. 


n (A.D. 1291, OT 1378— 


9. . ■ ■ Diario .Toh But- 

■ tiuliftm. Leibru/io, Ha- 

• . ib'e .foiirn.xi ot lJurcard 

might be tompleted from the MSS m clirierent hliraries of Itaiv 
*■ ■ . • ' e 3Ieii:uirta> de I’Acod. des 


• « ■ diancs are iTLserttti in the 

• . . r .I'ter in the history of ItaJi. 

• I tl to him for the following 

, 't/m 'scrtytmn (A D. .'•<«> 

* ■ ' • ■ ar r— •• • in lutmi xxviii 

*. ' .V Tiiliinie if chronoJogi. al 

■ .“i a kpv to thi» ifn-at work, 

. .t.lH’. '■2. .■hilli/icitatr, lUllue 

1- ' -1713, in Ixxv riinoiu du- 

wrtations, on the m.iiuiprs, coiemmoni, rilui: ..n, A:c. of the luli.-ins 
of the darkir agv*;. w.th a large viipi.lpn’* nt of thaittr., i hr-nicles, 
Jtf 3. Divfvrfasioni topra le .ln/t/i«tbj llnhnrif, in vo!.. in Itn. M-tano, 
1751. a free version bv the author, whnh may tie qiiuted with the 
■ • I ' "hi T f '♦•V* 'fip AntiijiiitiP^ 4 


. . . I , SI., . . .-1 ■ ■ . ■ . I 

p I- • , I », • > ! * k tings, the rntic i< not seduced Ly 

the lo'alty nr cratitude of the su* lert. In all his work., Mur.att.rt 
approve^ himself a diligent ard laborious writer, who aspires above 
the pre'udi es of a < xthohr pnest. He was bom n the ,eir V.72, 
and dud in the vear 1 . ‘o, .tftf r n.V'Sina ne.xr S'xtv vc.ars :n tl e .ibraries 
of Milan and Xf.'t'.e-.'i ' V ita tl 1 Vmjii -to I lalfo iro Anr. .r . Mu’- it- r., 
l.v I IS iitpSew ai'd suste'.or I nan. Francesco s,,;j .Mimiti'r, Veite? a, 
17'iv, in 5to » 

1 I ha-.ealiead. 'l.on rlfp In rrentn.rfd the age. cha- 

racter, and wnrmcs ot r.-ggr-v . ai'rt j.iriicuiarlv notici,.d the uate of 
thia elegant mcrai levturc u.i t‘'e ’ '.■••■t cd oi f riL-re. 
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the wide and various prospect of desolation. 2 still retained tlic titk-s of the founders, and as- 

'I'lie place and the o!<jeCt j^a\e ami)le sc<jpe for tonished the curious spectator, ulio, in observing 

moralising on the vicis-,itu(ies of tortune, which their s>oItdity and extent, the \aiiety nunhles, 

spares neither man nor the proiulest of his works, tlie size aiul mnhitude of the columns, compared 

which buries empires and cities in a common the labour and expense w itii the Use and import- 

grave ; audit was agreed, that in pioportion to ance. Of the hatfis of Constantine, of A lexander, 

her former greatness, the fall of Home was the of Domuian, or lather of Titiis, some \cstige 

more awfid and dciilorable. Her priniae\al might yet be found. 4. Tiie triumphal arches 

“ state, such as she might appear in a remote of Titus, 8e\erus. and Constantine, v\ere entire, 

“age, when Evandcr entertained the stranger both the structure and the inscriptions ; a falling 

“ of Troy,"^ has been delineated by the fancy of fragment was honouied witli the name of Tra- 
Virgil. This Tarpeian rock was llien a sa- ' jaii ; aiui two aiches, then ext.int, in the Flami- 
“ vage and solitary thicket ; in the time of the j niaii way, have been asciibed to the baser me- 
‘‘ poet, it was crowned uitli the golden roofs of j inory of Faustina and Gallieniis. 5. After the 
“ a temple ; the temple is overthrown, the gold j wonder of the Colisiriim, l^oggius might have 
has been pilliged, the w lieel of fortune has j ovci looked a small amphitheatre of brick, most 
“ accomplislied Iier revolution, and sacredground | probably for the use of the praetorian camp : the 
“ is again th -.figured w ith thoi n-i and bi ambles. tiieaties of iMarcellus and Ihnnjjey w ere occupied 
“ Tlie hill of Capitol, on which we sit, w-as in a great measure by public and piivate build- 
“ formerly the head of the Roman empire, tlie ings; and in the Circus, Agonalis and Maximus, 
“ citadel of tlie earth, the terror of kings ; illus- little more tlian the situation and tlie form could 
“ trated by tlie footsteps of so many triuniplis, be investigated. 6. The columns of Trajan and 
“enriched with the spoils and tiibutes of so Antonme were still erect; but the Egyptian 

“ many nations. This spectacle of tiie world, obelisks were broken or buried. A peojile of 

“ how is it fallen! how changed! how defaced! gods and heroes, the woikmansliip of art, was 

“ the path of victory is obliterated by vines, and retluced to one ciiuestiian figure of gilt brass, 

“ the benches of the senators are concealed by a and to five maible statues, of which the mo.st 

dunghill. Cast your eyes on tlie l\ilatine hill, conspicuous were the two liorses of Phidias and 

“ and seek among the sliapcless aiut enormous Praxiteles. 7. Tlie two mausoleums or sepul- 

“ fragmont«., the marble theatre, the obelisks, chrcs of Augustus and Hadrian could not totally 

“the colossal statues, tiie puiticocs of Nero’s be lost; but the former was only visible as a 

“ palace . survey the other hills of the city, the mound of earth ; and the latter, the castle of St. 

vacant space is interrupted only by ruins and Angelo, had acquiied tlie name and appearance 

“gardens. The forum of the Roman people, of a modern fortress. With the addition of some 

“ where they assembled to enact their laws and separate aiul nameless columns, such were the 

“ elect their magistrates, is now enclosedfor the remains of the ancient city : for the marks of a 

“ cultivation of pot-herlis, or thrown open for more recent structure might lie detected in the 

“the reception of swine and buffaloes. The walls, which formed a circimiference of ten miles, 

“ public and private edifices, that were founded i included three hundred and seventy-nine turrets, 
“ for eternity, lie prostrate, naked, and broken, j and opened into the country by thirteen gates. 

“ like the limbs of a mighty giant ; and the ruin j This melancholy picture w as drawn GruUi-vi iiecay 
“ is the more visible, from the stupendous relies above nine hund’red years after the 
“ that have survived the injuries of time and fall of the Western empire, and even of the 
“fortune."'* ^ Gothic kingdom of Italy. A long period of 

Hi« desonptioii The*'e rL'Iics iirc miniitelv described distress and anarchy, in W’hich empire, and aits, 

one of the first who and riches, hail migrated from the banks of the 

raised his eyes from the inoiuiinents ol legend- Tyber, was incapable of restoring or adorning 

ary, to those ot eki'-sic, superstiti(>n. 1. Resides ^ tlie city; and as all that is human must retro- 
a bridge, an arch, a sepulclirc, and tiie pyramid ' grade if it do not advance, every successive age 
of Cestius, he could discern, of the age of the | must have ha-.teiied tiie ruin of the works of an- 


republic, a double row of vaults, in the salt- 
office of the Capitol, which were inscribed with 
the name and munificence of CatiiUis. 2. Eleven 
temples were visible in some degree, from the 
perfect form of the Pantheon, to the three arches 
and a marble column of the temple of peace, 
which Vespasian erected after the civil wars and 
the Jewish triumph. .S. Of the number, wdiich 
he rashly defines, of seven thcrnKC, or public 
baths, none were sufficiently entire to represent 
the use and distribution of the several parts i but 
those of Diocletian and Antoninus Caracalla 

2 Consedlmm in ipsis Tarj>tia: arrn ruims pone incens portae, 
cu|u«a(ini, ut puto. templi, imrmnreum hniu'n, piunmuuMjue pa.wm 
con&actas columnar, unde magna ex parte ])ru»pectus itrl/is patet 

Z ^neid.-rm 97—369. This ancient picture, so artfun* introdared, 
■nd so esquiRitely finished, must have I'cen hu;hN interesting to an 
inhabitant of R<^e , and our early studies allow us to sympathise tn 
the of a Roman. 

4 Capitoiiom adeo - • . . imm.catum ut vine® m senatonun vub- 
soccess^nti stercorum ac purcimentorum rectiitaculoni fac- 
tmok Rc^ios ad Fakatruum montem * • • vaita rudoa - • - - 


J tiquity. To measure the progress of decay, and 
I to ascertain, at each aira, the state of each edifice, 
j would be an endless and a useless labour, and 
I shall content myself with two observations, 
which will introduce a short enquiry into the 
general causes and effects. 1. Two hundred 
years before the eloquent complaint of I^oggius, 
an anonymous writer composed a description of 
Rome.® His ignorance may repeat tlie same 
objects under strange and fabulous names. Yet 
this barbarou-s topographer had eyes and ears, 

I he could observe the visible remains, he could 

J c-rderos colltjs p^rhi-fra omnia vacua ipdifictis, niinn viTieisque op- 
pleta corop.i'i**^ 1 IXcciti-. de Varietat. Furtiuios, p ‘.il-)* 

5 Pou-gius. p. S . 

fi Liber de M'rab'iibus Rom®, ex Reeistro Nicojai garchnali^ de 
Arrac.-nia. m Bibh itheca Isiduri Amiano IV. No. 
treit«-.e, with sonne short but pertinent notts, has been pubii-hed by 
Montfaucon (Dtanum Itahnim, p. ). who thu. deliver, his 

own critical opinion • senptor xmmi circi'er stpcii’i. »it i’> tleni no- 
tarar, antiquans m inipentua et, ut .ib illo avo, nuiii- et atvlibus 
fabellis rrfenas sed. 'itua n’onarr’enn, 'pirr ti- tcrrrw.ribu. r.oir* 
supererant pro mmiuJo rwen-et, non p-innr inde Tr'iryabitur 

qui R«mams anuquitatibna inda^andi rj'-erara navnf'.t (p 
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listen to the tradition of the people, and he dis- 
tinctly eniimeiMtes seven theatres, eleven baths, 
twelve arches, and eieihteen ])a]aces, of Avhich 
many had disappeared before the time of Pog- 
giiis. It is ap}3arent, tiiat many stately monu- 
ments of anti(juity survived till a late period,' 
aiul tiiat the principles of destruction acted with 
vi'ioroiis and increasing energy in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 2. The same reflection 
must be applied to the thiee last ages; and we 
should vainly seek the Septi/oinum of Seveius;^ 
which is celebrated by l\'trareh and the anti- 
quarians of tlie sixteenth century. AVhile the 
Roman ediflees were still entue, tlie fii-st blows, 
however weighty and impetuous, were lesisted 
by the solidity of tlie mass and the harmony of 
the paits; lint tlie slightest touch would preci- 
jiitate the fragments of arches and columns, tliat 
already nodded to their fall. 

Four cau-'ts of After a diligent enquiry, I can 
destruction <hscern four principal causes of the 
ruin of Rome, vvliicli continued to operate in a 
period of more than a thousand years. I. The 
injuries of time and nature. II. The hostile at- 
tacks of the barbarians and Ciiristians. III. The 
use and abuse of the materials. And, IV. The 
domestic quarrels of the Romans, 
r Them^urito I- Tiic art of man is able to con- 
ofnature; struct moiiuinciits far m(»re per- 
manent tiian the narrow sjian of his own ex- 
istence; yet these monuments, like hiinscdf, are 
peri^lub1e and frail ; and in the boundless annals 
of time, his life and liis labouis must equally be 
measured as a fleeting moment. Of a simple 
and solid edifice, it is not easy however to cir- 
cumscribe the duration. As the wonders of 
ancient davs, tlie pyramids^ attracted the cu- 
riosity of tile ancients . an liundred generations, 
the leaves of autumn,^" have dropped into the 
grave; and after tlic fall of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies, the CcT-<ars and caliphs, the same 
pyramids stand erect and unshaken al>ovc the 
floods of the Nile. A complex figure of vaiious 
and minute parts is more acccssilde to injury 
and decay; and the silent lapse ot 
and^ifvrtJi^ time is often accelerated by luirri- 
qudkKs, canes and eartlnjuakcs, by fires and 
inundations. The air and earth have doubt- 
less been shaken ; and the lofty turrets of Rome 
have tottered from their foundations ; l)ut the 
seven hills do not appear to be placed on the 
great cavities of the globe; nor has the city, in 
any age, been exposed to the convulsions of na- 
ture, which, in the climate of Antioch, Jasbon, 
or Lima, have crumbled in a few moments the 
works of ages into dust. Fire is the 
most powerful agent of life and 
deatli : the rapid mischief may be kindled and 

7 The r^re Mabillon (Analecta, it p. Vf2A has ptiblNhrf an 
.ar'nnvmoiw pil^nni ot tin’ ixth rentiiry, who, m hi. vi>it round the 
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propagated by tiie industry or negligence of 
mankind ; and eveiy' period of the Roman annals 
is marked liy the repetition of similar calamities. 
A memorable conflagiatioii, the guilt or misfor- 
tune of Nero’s reign, continued, though with 
unequal fuiy, either six, or nine days.n In- 
ninni-iable buiUhngs, crowded in close and 
crookeil streets, supplied peipetual fuel for the 
flames; and when tliey ceased, four only' of the 
fourteen legions were left entire; three were to- 
tally dcstioyetl, and seven were defoiineil by the 
relics of sniiiking and lacerated edifices.'- In 
the full meridian of einjiire, the inetrojiolis arose 
wdth fresh beauty from her ashes; vet the me- 
mory' of the old deplored their ii reparable losses, 
the arts of Greece, the trophies of victory, the 
monuments t)f primitive or faliulous anticpjity. 
Ill the days of distress and anarchy', every wound 
is mortal, every fall irretrievable; nor can the 
damage be restored eitlier liy tlie public care of 
government, or the activity of private interest. 
Yet two causes may be alleged, w hich render the 
calamity of fire more destructive to a flourish- 
ing than a decayed city. 1. The more combus- 
tible materials of brick, timber, and metals, are 
first melted or consumed ; but the flames may- 
play witliout injury or effect on tlie naked walls, 
and massy arches, that have been despoiled of 
their ornaments. 2. It is among tlie common 
and plebeian habitations, that a nii'-chievous 
spark is most easily blown to a conflagration; 
but as soon as tliey aie devoured, the greater 
edifices vv Inch have resi-ted or escaped, are left as 
so many islands in a state of solitude and safety. 

From her situation. Rome is ex- , 

, , . iiuindauons. 

posed to the danger of frequent in- 
undations. "Without excepting the Tyber, the 
rivers that descend fiom either side ot the ..V pen- 
nine liave a sliort and irregular course ; a shallow 
stream in the summer heats ; an iinpvtuous tor- 
rent, wlion it is sv filed in the spring or winter, 
by tile fall of rain, and the melting of the snows. 
Wlien the current is repelled from the sea by 
adverse winds, when the ordinary bed is inade- 
quate to the weight of waters, they rise above 
the banks and overspread, without limits or 
control, the plains and cities of the adjacent 
country'. Soon after the triumph of the first 
Punic war, the Tyber was increased by unusual 
rains; and the inundation, surpassing all former 
measure of time and place, destroyed all the 
buildings that were situate below the hills of 
Rome. According to the variety of ground, 
the same mischief was produced by difKreiit 
means; and the edifices were either swept away 
bv the sud<len impulse, or dissolved and under- 
mined by the long continuance of the fiviod. 
Under the reign of Augustus, the same calamity 

tQor intppw inanebant, tr^ tmu< MTtem reliqvU Py‘y» 
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was renewed; the lawless river overturned the 
palaces and temples on its banks ; and, after 
the labours of the emperor in cleansing and 
widening the bed that was encumbered with 
ruins, the vigilance of his successors was ex- 
ercised by similar dangers and designs. The 
project of diverting into new channels the Tyber 
itself, or some of the dependent streams, was 
long opposed by superstition and local in- 
terests nor did the use compensate the toil 
and cost of the tardy and imperfect execution. 
The servitude of rivers is the noldest and most 
important victory wliich man has obtained over 
the licentiousness of nature; t*' and if such were 
the ravages of the Tyber under a firm and active 
government, what coiihl ojjpose, or who can 
enumerate, the injuries of tlie cit\, after tlie fall 
of the Western empire ? A remedy was at length 
produced by the evil itself; the accumulation of 
rubbish and the earth, that has been washed 
down from the hills, is supposed to have elevated j 
the plain of Rome, fourteen or fifteen feet, per- 
haps, above the ancient level ; and the modem | 
city is less accessible to the attacks of the river. *9 
n. The hostile H* The Crowd of writers of every 
nation, who impute the destruction 
chnsuam. Qf the Roman monuments to the 
Goths and the Christians, have neglected to en- 
quire how far they were animated by an hostile 
principle, and how far they possessed the means 
and the leisure to satiate their enmity. In the 
preceding chapters of this History, I have de- 
scribed the triumph of barbarism and religion ; 
and I can only resume, in a few words, their real 
or imaginary connection with the ruin of ancient 
Rome. Our fancy may create, or adopt, a pleas- 
ing romance, that the Goths and Vandals sallied 
from Scandinavia, ardent to avenge the flight of 
Odin ; 2 o to break the chains, and to chastise the 
oppressors, of mankind ; tliat they wished to 
bum the records of classic literature, and to found 
their national architecture on the broken mem- 
bers of the Tuscan and Corinthian orders. But 
in simple truth, the northern conquerors were 
neither sufficiently sa\ago. nor sufficiently re- 
fined, to entertain such nsf'iring ideas of de- 
struction and revenge. Tiie "hepherds of Scythia 
and Germany had been educated in the armies 
of the empire, whose discipline they acquired, 
and whose weakness they invaded: with the fa- i 
miliar use of the Latin tongue, they had learned i 
to reverence the name and titles of Rome ; j 
and, though incapable of emulating, they were 
more inclined to admire, than to abolish, the 
arts and studies of a brighter period. In the 

I'l Vidimus f! inim T'.bcnm, retortis 

I.ittOTb' Ktni'Co violerifer iinih,. 

Ire dejet turn mi>riuiiieiita 

Tt-mji'-ique Ulorat. Tirm 1-2). 

U the palace of Numa, and temple of Ve^ta, were thrown down in 
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and savM land, m whtch the watm are abandoned to gietraelres. 
wnchoQt being r^ola^ by human industry (p. 212 . Ml. quarto 
eoltioa}. 

18 In hu Travels in Italy, Mr. Addbon (htt work,, toI. ii. p 
B^ervUie’s edition) baa obaerred this cunous and noquestumaule 


1 transient possession of a rich and unresisting 
i capital, the soldiers of Alaric and Genseric were 
^ stimulated by the passions of a \ictorious army; 
j amidst the wanton indulgence of lust or cruelty, 

' portable wealth was the object of their search; 

, nor could they den've either pride or pleasure 
from tlie unprofitable reflection, that they had 
I battered to the ground the works of the consuls 
; and CtEsars. Their moments were indeed pre- 
j cious ; the Gotlis evacuated Rome on the sixth, 21 
the V;yiclalb on the fifteenth, <lay ; and, though 
it be far more difficult to build than to destroy, 
their hasty assault would have made a slight im- 
pression on the solid piles of antiquity. M^e may 
remember, that both Alaric and Genseric affected 
to spare the buildings of the city ; that they sub- 
sisted in strength and beauty under the auspi- 
cious government of Theodoric ;23 and that the 
momentary resentment of Totila was disarmed 
by his own temper and the advice of his friends 
and enemies. From these innocent barbarians, 
the reproach maybe transferred to the Catholics 
of Rome. The statues, altars, and houses of the 
daemons, were an abomination in their eyes ; and 
in the absolute command of the city, they xniglit 
labour with zeal and perseverance to erase the 
idolatry of their ancestors. The demolition of 
the temples in the East 25 affords to them an 
example of conduct, and to us an argument of 
belief ; and it is probable, that a portion of guilt 
or merit may be imputed with justice to the 
Roman proselytes. Yet their abhorrence was 
confined to the monuments of heathen super- 
stition ; and the civil structures that w’ere dedi- 
cated to the bu.'-iness or pleasure of society miglit 
be preserved without injury or scandal. Tlie 
change of religion was accomplished, not by a 
popular tumult, but by the decrees of the em- 
perors, of the senate, and of time. Of the Chris- 
tian hierarchy, the bishops of Rome were com- 
monly the most prudent and lo.ist fanatic : nor 
can any positive charge be opposed to tlie me- 
ritorious act of saving and converting the majestic 
structure of the Pantheon. 2(3 

III. The value of any object that jjj 
supplies the wants or pleasures of ami ai)u-.e "f 

‘ . J , 1 , ,, • , nialen.ils. 

mankind, is compounded of its sub- 
stance and its form, of the materials and the 
manufacture. In price must depend on the 
number of persons by whom it may be acquired 
and used; on the extent of the market; and 
consequently on the ease or difficulty of remote 
exportation, according to the nature of the com- 
modity, its local situation, and the temporary 
circumstances of the world. The barbarian con- 

19 Vet m tno<lem timn, the Tyber ha.s sometimes damaged the 

citv. and in the tears l.» 3 n, IVj?, the Annals of Muraton 

record three misc'hievoas and memorable inundations (tom. xir. 
p. 21*8 \!*) tom. XT. p yy, ). 
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querors of Rome usur])cd in a moment the toil 
and trea-suie of •sLiccessive ages; but, except the 
luxunes of immediate consumption, the-y must 
\’iew \\ithout (le''ire all that could not be re-mo\ed 
from the city in the Gothic wagons or the fleet 
of the Vandals.-' Gold and silver were the first 
objects of their avarice ; as in every country, and 
in the smallest compass, they represent the mo::st 
ample command of the industry and possessions 
of mankind. A vase or a statue of those precious 
metals might tempt the vanity of some barbarian 
chief ; but the grosser multitude, regardless of 
the fonn, was tenacious only of the substance ; 
and the melted ingots might be readily divided 
and stamped into the current coin of the empire. 
The less active or less fortunate robbers were 
reduced to the baser plunder of brass, lead, iron, 
and copper : whatever had escaped the Goths 
and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek tyrants ; 
and the emperor Constans, in his rapacious 
visit, stripped the bronze tiles from the roof of 
the Pantheon. Tlie edifices of Home might be 
considered as a vast and various mine; the fijst 
labour of extracting the mateiials was already 
perfonned; the metals were purified and cast; 
the marbles were hewn and polished; and after 
foreign and domestic rapine had been satiated, 
the remains of the city, could a purcliaser have 
been found, were still venal. The monuments of 
antiquity had been left naked of their precious 
ornaments, but the Romans would demolish with 
their own hands the arches and walls, if the hope 
of profit could surpass ihe cost of the labour and 
exportation. If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy 
the seat of the Western empire, his genius would 
have aspired to restore, rather than to violate, 
the works of the Ca'sars : but policy confined the 
French monarcli to the foresU of Germany ; his 
taste could be gratified only by destruction ; and 
tile new palace of Aix la Chapelle was decorated 
witli the maibles of Ravenna--’ and Rome.-^ 
Five hundred jears after Charlemagne, a king 
of Sicily, Rebel t, the wi>e5t and most libeial 
sovereign of the age, was suppHedwith the same 
materials I .) the easy navigation of tlie Tv her and 
the sea; and Petraich sigl.s an indignant com- 
plaint, that the ancient capital of the world 
should adorn from her own bowels the slothful 
luxury of Naples.^i But these examples of 
pi under or purchase were rare in the darker ages ; 


and the Romans, alone and unenvied, nught Iiave 
applied to their private or public use tlie leinain- 
ing structures of antiquity, if in tlieir present 
fi»rm and situation they had not been useless in 
a gieat measure to the city and its inhabitants. 
The walls still described the old circurnfeience, 
but the city had desceiuled from tlie seven hills 
into the Campus Martius; and some of the no- 
blest monuments which had braved the injuries 
of time were left in a desert, far remote from the 
habitations of mankind. The palaces of the se- 
nators were no longer adajited to the manners 
or fortunes of their indigent succcssois; the use 
of baths'^- and porticoes was forgotten; in the 
sixth centurj', the games of the theatre, amphi- 
theatre, and circus, had been interrupted : some 
temples were devoted to the prevailing worship ; 
but tlie Christian churches preferred the holy 
figure of the cross; and fashion, or reason, had 
distributed after a peculiar model the cells and 
oflices of the cloister. Under the ecclesiastical 
reign, the number of these pious foundations 
was enoimou->ly multiplied; and the city was 
ciowded with forty nionasteiies of men, twenty 
of women, and sixty chapters and colleges of 
canons and jiriests, who aggravated, instead of 
relieving, tlie depopulation of the tenth century. 
But if tlie forms of ancient architecture were dis- 
regarded by a peo})le insensible of their use and 
beauty, tlie plentiful materials were applied to 
every call of necessity or superstition ; till the 
fairest columns of the Ionic and Corinthian 
ordeis. the richest marbles of Paros and Nuniidia, 
weie degraded, perhaps to the support of a con- 
vent or a stable. The daily liavoc whicli is 
perpetrated by the Turks in the cities of Greece 
and Asia, may afford a melancholy example; 
and in the gradual destruction of tlie monuments 
of Rome, Sixtus the Fifth may alone Le excused 
for eniploving the stones of the Septizonium in 
the glorious eilifice of St. Pete-r's.^’^ A fragment, 
a 2 uin, howsoc-ver mangled or proffuied, may be 
view ed w ith pleasure and regret ; but the greater 
part of the marble was deprived of substance, as 
Weil as of place and proportion ; it was burnt to 
lime for the purpose of cement. Since the arrival 
of I‘oggius, the temple of Concord,"’^ and many 
capital structures, had vanished fiom his eyes; 
and an epigram of the same age expresses a just 
and pious fear, that tlic continuance of this prac- 
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tice would finally annihilate all the monuments 
of antiquity. Tlie smallness of their numbers 
was the sole check on the demands and depre- 
dations of the Romans. The imagination of 
Petrarch might create the presence of a mighty 
people ; 37 and I hesitate to believe, that, even in 
the fourteenth century, they could be reduced 
to a contemptible list of tliirty-three thousand 
inhabitants. From that period to the reign of 
Leo the Tenth, if they multiplied to the amount 
of eighty-five thousand, 3^ the increase of citizens 
was in some degree pernicious to the ancient city. 
IV. The do. IV. I have reserved for the last, 
reisoft^e^* most potent and forcible caii-^e 
Romans. of destruction, the domestic hostili- 
ties of the Romans themselves. Under the do- 
minion of the Greek and French emperors, the 
peace of tlie city was disturbed by accidental, 
thougli frequent, seditions : it is from tlie de- 
cline of the hitter, from the beginning of the 
tenth century, that we may date the licentious- 
ness of private war, which violated \\ iili impunity 
the laws of the Code and the Gospel, without 
respecting the majesty of the absent sovereign, 
or the presence and person of the vicar of Christ. 
In a dark period of five hundred years, Rome 
was perpetually afflicted by the sanguinary 
quarrels of the nobles and the people, the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, the Colonna and Ur- 
sini ; and if much has escaped the knowledge, 
and much is unworthy of the notice, of history, 

I have exposed in the two preceding cliapters, 
the causes and effects of the public disorders. 
At such a time, when every quarrel was decided 
by the sword, and none could trust their lives or 
properties to the impotence of law ; the powerful 
citizens were armed for safety, or offence, against 
the domestic enemies w horn they feared or 
hated. Except Venice alone, the same dangers 
and designs were common to all the free repub- 
lics of Italy ; and the nobles usurped the prero- 
gative of fortifying their houses, and erecting 
stjong towers ' ' that were capable of resisting a 
sudden attack. Tiie ciUe'»werc tilled with these 
hostile edifices ; and tiic example of Lucca, 
■which contaiiievl three hundred towers; her 
law, which confined their height to the measure 
of fourscore feet, ina\ be extended wiih suitable 
latitude to the more opulent and iHipuloiis 
states. The first step of the senator liranca- 
leone in tlie establishment of peace and justice. 


was to demolish (as we have already seen) one 
hundred and forty of tlie towers of llome ; and, 
in the last (.lays of anarchy and discord, as late 
as the reign of IMartin the Fifth, forty-four still 
stood in one of the thirteen or fourteen regions 
of the city. To this mischievous purpose, the 
remains of antiquity were most readily adapted : 
the temples and arches atforded a broad and solid 
basis for the new structures of brick and stone ; 
and we can name the modem turrets that were 
raised on the triumphal monuments of Julius 
Ctesar, Titus, and the Antonines.'^'J With some 
slight alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, a 
mausoleum, was transformed into a strong and 
spacious citadel. I need not repeat, that the 
mole of i\drian has assumed the title and form 
of the castle of St. Angelo the Seiitizonium 
of Severus was capable of standing against a 
royal army;-*‘3 the sepulchre of Metella has 
sunk under its outworks ; "^3 tlie theatres of 
Pompey and Marcellus were occupied by the 
Savelli and LTsini families and the rough 
fortress has been gradually softened to the splen- 
dour and elegance of an Italian palace. Even 
the churches were encompassed with arms and 
bulwarks, and the military engines on the roof 
of St. Peter’s were the terror of the Vatican and 
the scandal of the Christian world. Whatever is 
fortified will be attacked; and whatever is at- 
tacked may be destroyed. Could the Romans 
Iiavc wrested from tlie popes the castle of St, 
Angelo, they had resolved by a public decree to 
annihilate that monument of servitude. Every 
building of defence was exposed to a siege ; and 
in every siege the arts and engines of destruction 
were laboriously employed. .Vfter the death of 
Nicholas tlie Fourth, Rome, without a sovereign 
or a senate, was abandoned six months to the 
fury of civil war. “ Tlie houses,” says a cardi- 
nal and poet of the times, *' were crii'^hed by 
tlie vveiglit and velocity of enormous stones 
‘‘ the walls were perforated by the strokes of the 
“battering-ram; the towers were involved in 
“ fire and smoke ; and the assailants were sti- 
“ mulated by rapine and revenge. ’ The work 
was consummated by the tyranny of the laws; 
and the factions of Italy alternately exercised a 
blind and thougiitlc'-s vengeance on their adver- 
saries, whose houses and castles they razed to 
tlie ground.^” In comparing the dai/s of foreign, 
with the ages of domestic, hostility, we must 
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pronounce, that the latter ha^'e ])een far more 
ruinous to the city ; and our opinion is ccmfirmed 
by the evidence of l^etrarch. “ Reholil," says 
the laurcat, “‘the relics of Rome, tlie image of 
“ her pristine greatness ! Neither time, nor the 
barbarian, can boast the merit of tliis stiipcn- 
dous destruction: it \vas perpetrated by her 
own citizens, by the most illustrious of her 
‘‘ sons, and your ancestors (he writes to a noble 
“ Annibaldi) have done \\ith the battering-ram 
“ what the Punic hero conld not accomjiiish 
“ with tlie sword.’’ The inlluence of the two 
last principles of decay must in some degree be 
multiplied by each other ; since the houses and 
towers, which were subverted by civil war, 
required a new and perpetual supply from the 
monuments of antiquity. 

The Coliseum ^iicse general obsen-ations may 
oramphithe- be separately applied to the ampld- 
aueo Titus, Titus, which has obtained 

the name of the Coliseum, either from its mag- 
nitude, or from Nero’s colossal statue : an edifice, 
had it been left to time and nature, w hich might 
perhaps have claimed an eternal duration. The 
curious antiquaries, who have computed the 
numbers and seats, are disposed to believe, that 
above the upper row of stone steps, tJie amphi- 
theatre was encircled and elevated with several 
stages of wooden galleries, which w ere repeatedly 
consumed by fire, and restored by the emperors. 
M’’hatevcr was precious, or portable, or profane, 
the statues of gods and heroes, and the costly 
ornaments of sculpture, w hich were cast in brass, 
or overspread with leaves of silver and guhl, 
became the first prey of conquest or fanatici>m, 
of the avarice of the barbarians or tlie Chris- 
tians. In the massy htones of the Coliseum, 
many hoks are discerned; ami the two most 
probable conjectures represent the vaiious acci- 
dents of its decay. These stones were connccteil 
by solid links of brass or iion, nor bad the eye 
of rapine o\erlookt'd tlio \alue of the baser 
metals:**^ the vacant ‘‘pace was con^erted into 
a fair or market ; the artisans of the Coliseum 
are mentioned in an ancient sur\ey; and the 
chasms were perforated or enlarged to recei\e 
the poles that supported the shops or tents of 
the mechanic trades. Reduced to its naked 
majesty, the Flavian amphitheatre was coutem- 
plated with awe and admiration by the pilgrims 
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of tlie North ; and their rude enthusiasm broke 
foith in a sublime pro^crbial expiession, which 
is recorded in tlie eighth century, in the frag- 
ments of the venerable IBede : “ As long as the 
“ Coliseum stands. Rome shall stand; when the 
“ Coliseum falls, Rume will fall ; when Rome 
“ falls, the world will fall.”^- In the modern 
system of war, a situation commanded by three 
bills w'ouid not be chosen for a fortress; but the 
strength of the walls and arches could resist 
the engines of assault ; a numerous garrison 
might be lodged in the enclosure; and while 
one faction occupied the Vatican and the Capi- 
tol, the other was entrenched in the Lateran and 

the Coliseum. 

The abolition at Rome of the 
ancient games must be understood Home, 
with some latitude ; and the carnival sports, of 
the Testacean mount and the Circus Agonulis,^-* 
were regulated by the law Qr custom of the 
city. The senator presidetl witli dignity and 
pomp to adjudge and distribute the piizes, the 
gold ring, or the pallium , as it was styled, of 
cloth or silk. A tiihiite on the Jews supplied 
the annual e.vpense ; and the races, on foot, 
on horseback, or in chariots, were ennobled by 
a tilt and tournament of seventy-two of the 
Roman youtli. In the year one ^ Miii-ffastin 
thousand three hundred and thirty- 
two, a bull-feast, after the fashion 3. 

of the IVIoors and Spaniards, was celebrated 
in the Coliseum itself; and the li>ing man- 
ners are painted in a diary of the times.^® 
A convenient oriler of benches was restored; 
and a general proel.uiiatlon, as far as Rimini 
and Ravenna. iinitLd the nobles to exercise 
their skill and courage in tliis perilous a(hen- 
turc. The Roman ladies weie marshalled in 
three s<pia(lrons, aiid '>sated in thiee baleotiies, 
wliich on this da^. the thud uf StptLinber, were 
lined with “cailet cloth. The fair Jaco\a di 
Rovere led tlie mations from beyond the Tyber, 
a pure and nati^e race, who still represent the 
fe.Ttures and character of antiquity. The re- 
mainder of the city was divided as usual between 
the Coloiiua and Ursini : the two factions were 
proud of the number and beauty of their female 
bands: the charms of Savella Ursini are men- 
tioned with praise; and the Colomui regretted 
the absence of the youngest of their house, who 
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liad sprained her ancle in the garden of Nero's 
tower. The lots of the champions were drawn 
by an old and respectable citizen ; and they 
descended into tlie arena, or ^it, to encounter 
the Mild bulls, on foot as it should seem, Mith a 
single spear. ..Imidst the crowd, our annalist 
has selected the names, colours, and devices, of 
twenty of the most conspicuous knights. Several 
of the names are the most illustrious of Rome 
and the ecclesiastical state ; IVIalatesta, Polenta, 
Della Valle, Cafarcllo, Savelli, Capoccio, Conti, 
Annibaldi, xVltieri, Corsi ; the colours were 
adapted to their taste and situation ; the devices 
are expressive of hope or despair, and breathe 
tlie spirit of gallantry and arms. I am alone, 
“ like the youngest of the Horatii,” the confi- 
dence of an intrepid stranger: “I live discon- 
“ solate,” a weeping widower: I burn under 

“the ashes,” a discreet lover: “I adore La- 
“ vinia, or Lucretia,” the ambiguous declaration 
of a modern passion : “ jVIy faith is as pure,” 
the motto of a white livery : “ Who is stronger 
than myself?” of a lion’s hide: “ If I am 
“ drowned in blood, what a pleasant death ! ” 
the wish of ferocious courage. The pride or 
prudence of the Ursini restrained them from the 
field, which was occupied by three of their here- 
ditary rivals, whose inscriptions dcn<>ted the 
lofty greatness of the Colonna name: “ Though 
“ s^, I am strong “ Strong as I am great 
“ If I fall,” addressing himself to tiie spectators, 

“ you fall w'ith me intimating (says the con- 
temporary writer) that while tlie other families 
were the subjects of the Vatican, they alone 
were the supporters of the Capitol. The com- 
bats of the amphitheatre were dangerous and 
bloody. Every champion successively en- 
countered a wild bull ; and the victory may be 
ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no more than 
eleven were left on the field, w ith the loss of 
nine wounded and eighteen killed on the side of 
their adversaries. Some of the noblest families 
might mourn, but the pomp of the funcraK, in 
the churches of St. Joh.n Lateran and St. Maria 
Maggiore, allordcd a second holiday to the 
people. Doubtless it was nut in such conflicts 
that the blood of the Romans should have been 
shed; yet, in blaming tlicir rashness, we are 
compelled to applaud their gallantty ; and tlie 
noble volunteers, who display their magnificence, 
and risk their lives, under the balconies of the 
fair, excite a more generous sympathy than the 
thousands of captives and malefactors who were 
reluctantly dragged to the scene of slaughter. ^“5 , 
This use of the aniphitJicatre v^as 
a rare, perhaps a singul.ar, festival : 


the demand for the materials was a daily and 
continual w'ant, v^hich the citizens could gratify 
without resti'aint or remorse. In the four- 
teenth century, a scandalous act of concord 
secured to both factions the privilege of extract- 
ing stones from the free and common quarry of 
the Coliseum and Poggius laments, that the 
greater part of these stones had been burnt to 
lime by the folly of the liomans.^i To check 
this abuse, and to prevent the nocturnal crimes 
that migfit be perpetrated in the vast and gloomy 
recess, Eugenius the Fourth surrounded it with 
a wall; and, by a charter long extant, granted 
both the ground and edifice to the monks of an 
adjacent convent. After his death, the wall 
was overthrown in a tumult of the people; and 
had they themselves respected the noblest monu- 
ment of their fathers, they might hav'e justified 
the resolve that it should never be degraded to 
private poverty. The inside was damaged; 
but in the middle of the sixteenth century, an 
£era of taste and learning, tlie exterior circum- 
ference of one thousand six hundred and twelve 
feet was still entire and inviolate ; a triple eleva- 
tion of fourscore arches, which rose to the height 
of one hundred and eight feet. Of the present 
ruin, the nephews of Paul the Third are the 
guilty agents ; and every traveller who views the 
Farnese palace may curse the sacrilege and 
luxury of these upstart princes. A similar re- 
proach is applied to the Barberini ; and the 
repetition of injury might be dreaded from every 
reign, till the Coliseum was placed 
under the safeguard of religion by SonofSe” 
the most liberal of the pontiffs, 

Benedict the Fourteenth, wlio consecrated a 
spot w hich persecution and fable had stained 
with the blood of so many Clwistian martyrs.®"* 
When Petrarch first gratified his , . 

eyes with a view ot those monu- barb.immof 
ment',, whose scattered fragments so 
far sujqiass the most eloquent descriptions, he 
was astonished at the supine indifierence®® of 
the Romans themselves;®® he was humbled 
rather than elated by the discovery, that, ex- 
cept his friend Rienzi and one of the Colonna, a 
stranger of the Rhone was more conversant with 
these antiquities than the nobles and natives of 
the metropolis.®' The ignorance and credulity 
of tlie Romans are elaborately displayed in the 
old survey of the city which was composed 
about tJie beginning of the thirteenth century; 
and, without dwelling on the manifold errors of 
name and place, the legend of the Capitol®® 
may provoke a smile of contempt and indigna- 
tion. “ The Capitol,” says the anonymous 
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writer, “ is so named as being the head of the 
“world; where the consuls and senators for- 
“ merly resided for the government of tlie city 
“ and the globe. The strong and lofty walls 
“ were covered with glass and gold, and crowned 
“ with a roof of the richest and most curious 
“ carving. Below the citadel stood a palace, 
“ of ^?old for the greatest part, decorated with 
“ precious stones, and whoso value might be 
“ esteemed at one third of the world itself. The 
“ statues of all tlie provinces weie arranged in 
“ order, each with a small bell suspended from 
‘‘ its neck ; and such was the contrivance of art 
“ magic, that if the province rebelled against 
“ Rome, the statue turned round to tliat quarter 
“ of the heavens, the bell rang, the prophet of 
“ the Capitol reported the prodigy, and the 
“ senate was admonished of the impending 
“ danger.” A second example of less import- 
ance, though of equal absurdity, may be drawn 
from the two marble horses, led by two naked 
youths, wliich have since been transported from 
the baths of Constantine to the Quirinal hill. 
The groundless application of the names of 
Phidias and Praxiteles may perhaps be excused ; 
but these Grecian sculptors should not have 
been removed above four hundred years from 
the age of Pericles to that of Tiberius : they 
should not have been transformed into two 
philosophers or magicians, w liose nakedness was 
the symbol of truth and know ledge, w ho revealed 
to tlie emperor his most secret actions ; and, 
after refusing all pecuniary recompence, solicited 
the honour of leaving this eternal monument of 
themsehes.'o Thus awake to the power of 
magic, the Romans were insensible to the 
beauties of art : no more than five statues were 
visible to the eyes of Poggius; and of the mul- 
titudes which chance or design had buned under 
the ruins, the resurrection was fortunately de- 
layed till a safer and more enlightened age.“i 
The Nile, which now adorns the Vatican, liad 
been explored by some labourer';, in digging a 
vineyard near the temple, or convent, of the 
Minerva; but the impatient proprietor, who 
was tormented by some visits of curiosity, re- 
stored the unprofitable marble to its fonner 
grave. 7- The discovery of a statue of Pompey, 
ten feet in length, was the occasion of a law- 
suit. It had been found under a partition wall : 
the equitable judge had pronounced, that the 
head should be separated from the body, to 
satisfy the claims of the contiguous owneis; 
and the sentence would have been executed, if 
the intercession of a cardinal, and the liberality 
of a pope, had not rescued the Roman hero 
from the hands of bis barbarous countrvmen.73 
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But the clouds of barbaWsm Restoration 
■w'ere gradually dispelled ; and the 
peaceful authority of Martin the ^ iisio, &c. 
Fifth and his successors, restored the ornaments 
of the city as well as the order of the ecclesias- 
tical state. The improvements of Rome, since 
tlie fifteenth century, have not fieen the spon- 
taneous produce of treedom and industry. The 
first and most natural root of a great city, is the 
labour and populousness of the adjacent country, 
which supplies tlie materials of subsistence, of 
manufactures, and of foreign trade. But the 
greater part of the Campagna of Rome is re- 
duced to a dreary and desolate wilderness : the 
overgrowm estates of the princes and the clergy 
are cultivated by the lazy hands of indigent and 
hopeless vassals ; and the scanty harvests are 
confined or exported for the benefit of a mono- 
poly. A second and more artificial cause of the 
grovvtli of a metropolis, is the residence of a 
monarch, the expense of a luxurious court, and 
the tributes of dependent provinces. Those 
provinces and tributes had been lost in the fall 
of the empire : and if some streams of the silver 
of Peru and the gold of Brazil have been at- 
tracted by the Vatican ; the revenues of tJie car- 
dinals, the fees of office, tlie oblations of pilgrims 
and clients, ^nd the remnant of ecclesiastical 
taxes, afford a poor and precarious supply, 
which maintains however the idleness of the court 
and city. The population of Rome, far below 
the measure of the great capitals of Europe, 
does not exceed one Innulred and seventy thou- 
sand inhabitants ; 74 and within the spacious 
enclosure of the walls, the largest portion of the 
seven hills is overspread with vineyards and 
ruins. The beauty and splendour of the mo- 
dern city may be ascribed to the abuses of the 
government, to the influence of superstition. 
Each reign (tlie exceptions are rare; has been 
marktd by the rapid elevation of a new family, 
enriched by the childish pontiff at the expense 
of the church and country. The palaces of these 
fortunate nephews are the most costly monu- 
ments of elegance and servitude; the perfect 
arts of arcliitecture, painting, and sculpture, 
have been prostituted in their service and their 
galleries and gardens are decorated with the 
most precious works of antitpiity, which taste 
or vanity has prompted them to collect. The 
ecclesiastical revenues were more decently em- 
ployed by the popes themselves in the pomp of 
the Catholic worsJiip; hut it is superfliiims to 
enumerate their pious foundations of altars, 
chapels and cluirches. since these lesser stars 
are eclipsed by the sun of the Vatican, by the 
dome of St. Peter, the most glorious structure 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL, &c. 


Chap. LX XI, 


th.it ever has been applied to the use of relisrion. 
The fame of Julius the Second, Leo the Tenth, 
and Sixtus the Fifth, is accompanied by the 
superior merit of Bramante and Fontana, of 
Kaphael and Jlichael- Angelo : and the same 
munificence which had been displayed in pa- 
laces and temples, was directed with equal zeal 
to revive and emulate the labours of antiquity. 
Prostrate obelisks were raised from the ground, 
and erected in the most conspicuous places ; of 
the eleven aqueducts of the Cmsars and consuls, 
three were restored ; the artificial rivers were 
conducted over a long scries of old, or of new. 
arches, to discharge into marble basins a flood 
of salubrious and refreshing waters : and the 
spectator, impatient to ascend the steps of St. 
Peter’s, is detained by a column of Egyptian 
granite, which rises between two lofty and per- 
petual fountains, to the height of one hundred 
and twenty feet. The map, the description, the 
monuments of ancient Rome, have been eluci- 
dated by the diligence of the antiquarian and 
the student : 75 and the footsteps of heroes, the 
relics, not of superstition, but of empire, are 
devoutly visited by a new race of pilgrims from 
the remote, and once savage, countries of the 
North. 


Fiaai 0{ these pilgrims, and of every 
conclusion, reader, the attention will be excited 
by an history of the decline and fall of the 


.T^ar?h. ate S£f 

Ancient Rome j the first eST 
*auniu; thesuperor lahou 
Men equal to hL» labours : i 
wnn« obscura^it, and the u 

Aanlutt* Vet Aleci^ucos 1 


Roman empire ; the greatest, perhaps, and most 
awful scene, in the history of mankind. The 
various causes and progressive effects are con- 
nected with many of the events most interest- 
ing in human annals : the artful policy of the 
Ci'sars, who long maintained the name and 
image of a free republic ; the disorders of mili- 
tary despotism ; the rise, establishment, and 
sects^ of Christianity ; the foundation of Con- 
stantinople ; the division of the monarchy ; the 
invasion and settlements of the barbarians of 
Germany and Scythia ; the institutions of the 
civil law ; the character and religion of Maho- 
met; the temporal sovereignty of the popes; 
the restoration and decay of the Western empire 
of Charlemagne ; the crusades of the Latins in 
East; the conquests of the Saracens and 
Turks ; the ruin of the Greek empire ; the 
state and revolutions of Rome in the middle 
age. The historian may applaud the importance 
and variety of his subject; but, while he is con- 
scious of his own imperfections, he must often 
accuse the deficiency of his materials. It was 
among the ruins of the Capitol, tliat I first con- 
ceived the idea of a work which has amused 
and exercised near twenty years of my life, and 
which, however inadequate to my own wishes, 

I finally deliver to the curiosity and candour of 
the public. 

Lai sanvr, 

Juite'i7. 1767 . 
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AbaN^ the Saracen, heroism of his widow, 900. 

Abbasstdci, elevation of the house ot, to the office of caliph 
of the Saracens, 9d3. 

Abdallah, the Saracen, his excursion to plunder the fair 
of Abyia, 9(rJ His African expedition, f'ii 

Abdalmnlck, caliph ot the -Saracens, refuses tribute to the 
emperor ot Constantinople, and establishes a national 
mint, 9J8 

Abdabahman, the Saracen, establishes his throne at 
Cordova in Spam, 9-34. Splendour of his court, 9da. 
His estimate ot his happiness, 9Jd. 

Abdclaziz, the Saracen, his treaty with Theodemir the 
Gothic prince ot -Spam, 921, 'Jx-'. His deatli, 922. 

Abderame, his expedition to France, and victories there, 
9J1. His death, 932. 

Abdol MotalL’b, the grandfather of the prophet IVIahomet, 
his history, 8(57. 

Abgarus, enquiry into the authenticity of his correspond- 
ence with Jesus Christ, 834. 

Abearus, the last king of Edessa, sent in chains to 
Rome, 79. 

Ab/avius, the confidential pra:fect under Constantine the 
Great, a conspiracy formed against him on that empe. 
Tor’s death, 2 j 0, 251. Is put to death, 251. 

Abu Aj/ub, his history, and the veneration paid to his 
memory by the Mahometans, 927. 115^2. 

AbubcAert the friend of Mahomet, is one of his first con- 
verts, 874. Flies from Mecca with him, 875. Succeeds 
Mahomet as caliph of the Saracens, SW His charac- 
ter, 892. Invades .Sj ria, 897 

Abu i'aab commands the Andalusian Moors who subdued 
the Island of Crete, 949. 

Abu Sophian, prince of Mecca, conspires the death of 
Mahomet, h75. Battles of B^er and Ohud, 877, 87b. 
Besieges Medina without success, 878. Surrenders 
Mecca to Mahomet, and receives him as a prophet, 879. 

Abu Tahei\ the Carmathian, pillages Mecca, i45. 

AbiUft'da, his account of the splendour of the caliph Moc- 
tadcr, 933. 

Abulpharagnts, primate of the Eastern Jdcobitc«, some 
account of, bUO, His encomium on M iadom and learn- 
ing, 9.'5d. 

Abundinitius, general of the East, and patron of the 
eunuch Eutropms, is disgraced and exiku b> him, 3bo. 
the fair of, plundered by the Saracens, iH)2. 

Abyisinta, the inhabitants of, 'described, Their alli- 
ance with the emperor Justinian, 697. Ecclesiastical 
history of, 8(t3, 8*4. 

Acactus, bishop of Amida, an uncommon instance of 
episcopal benevolence, 517. 

Achaia, its extent, 

Acre, the memorable siege of, by the crusaders, 1031. 
Final loss ot, 1U37. 

institutes of ’ '* • • - 

a review of ^ •' 

Adauctu^, the only ■ 
pi'rsecution under Diocletian, 217. 

Adolphus, the lirothcr of Alarm, brings fiim a reinforre- 
ment of tro<'ps, 4S7. Is made count of the domestics t«> 
the new omporor Attain.-., psM. .Succeeds his brother as 
king of the ijoths, arul (oiuludcs a peace with Hono- 
nus, P4. Marches into Spain, Ilisilcath, i/.'/rf 

Adoption, the two kinds of, under the Greek empire, 
notr ii7. 

AdM-ation of the Roman emperor, custom of, and deriva- 
tion of tlie term, 936. 

Adorno, the (iennosc governor of Phocaea, conveys Arou- 
rath II. from A-ia to Europe, li 57. 

Adrian I , pope, his alliance witii Charlemagne against 

' the Lonil ards, Hi# receiition ol ( bariemagne at j 
Rome, S4 ^ A''<‘rts tiie detitious donation ot t onstan- | 
tine the (.r. at, ’•44 ! 

Arfriitcru, ifs of, and how pui.’-fcu by Augus- i 

tus. 7 /A R. tli«' (’t.ri'tiati cii.jicr'ir. 7 »• '. J 

levoit of, m Gaul, 36('. His uwth, ./.■</ I 


jElia Capitolina, founded on Mount Sion, by Hadrian, 171. 

P(£fus, his Tripartite, the oldest work of Homan 
jurisprudence, 721. 

governor of Pannonia and M.xsia, routs the 
barbarous invaders of the empire, and is declared em- 
peror by his troops, 95, 96. His death, 96. 

ot Gaza, his attestation ol the miraculous gift of 
speech to the Catholic confessors of Tipasa, whose 

. ■ acticability of an 

: , . . 11S4, Il\5. His 

epigram on the destruction of ancient buildings in Rome, 
1232, notedCt. 

JE) a ot the world, remarkable epochas in, pointed out, G51, 
Tutie 160. 

Mra, GeJalaian, of the Turks, when settled, 1013t 

Aerial tribute, in the Eastern empire, what, 639. 

JEtius, suriiamed the Atheist, his character and adven- 
tures, S03. 3 (j8, note 130. 

Mtius, the Roman general under Valentinian III., his 
character, 519. His treacherous scheme to ruin count 
Boniface, 520. Is forced to retire into Pannoiua, 526. 
His invitation of the Huns into the empire, 5.>8. ikuzos 
the avlministration of the Western empire, ibid. His 
character, as given by Renatus, a contemporary his- 
torian, find. Employs the Huns and Alani in the de- 
fence of Gaul, 539. Concludes a jieace with Theorlonc, 
540. Raises the siege of Orleans, 542. Battle of Chalons, 
544. His prudence on the invasion ot Italy by Attila, 
54t). Is murdered by Valentinian, .549. 

Africa, its situation and revolutions, 10 Great revenue 
raised from, by the Romans, 01. Progress of Chris- 
tianity there, 191. Is distracted with religious discord 
in the time ol Constantine the Great, 29J, 293. Cha- 
racter and revolt of the Circumcelln ns, 113. Oi»pres- 
siona of, under the government ot count Roinanus, ^>.5. 
General state of, 386, 387 Revolt of count Roiutace 
there, .'20. Arrival of Genseric Ling of the \andals, 
521. Persecution of ihe Donatists, ibid. Devastations 
of, by the Vandals, 522. Carthage surprised by Gen- 
8cric,324. His treatment of the African exiles and cap. 
tives, 524, 523 Persecution of the Catholics, 382— 584. 
Expedition of Bcli&arius to, 654 Is recovered by the 
Komaiis, r»3« The government of, settled by Justinian, 
659 Revolt of the troops there, under >tnza, tl». 
Dcva^'tation of the war, C'J9. Invasion ot, by the Sara- 
cens, 914. Final conquest of, by .Akbah, 917 Decline 
and extinction of Christianity there, L'x'j. Revolt and 
independence of the Saracens there, L4a. 

Aglabifes, the Saracen dv nasty ot, 1-43 

Agtac, a Roman ladv, patronises M Boniface, 218. 

Affriccla, review of his conduct in Britain, 2 

Agriculture, great improvement of, in the western 
countries of the Roman empire, 2(>, 21. l-3nrouragcil m 
I’ersia by Zoro^istcr, Te* State ot, in the Eastern em- 
pire, un<ier Ju'tai'an, fi-Xi. 

the sepuh bre ot, how iiistiTigui-^bcil, 223. 

Aiznadin, battle of, between tlie Saracens and the Greeks, 

Akbah, theSararon, his c-xp^ its m Atnra, I'Ij — 917. 

Ahtni invade Asi-i, but arc rcpiibcti by the cir.jwror 
Tacitus 12 3. I onquc.it »>t, by ttie Hun.', Pd. Jom 
the Goths w ho had emigrated into brace, lb 7. Sc-e 
Goths, and ratuiii's 

Ataitc, the Goth, learns the art r.f w.ir umhr Thf-ilosjus 
the Great, P17. Ben im s- the leaiier ot the Gothic re- 
volt, and ravages (rroie, 159, 4 m>. E-.ipw trom 
Milicho, 4<.»1. Is apiKiinted ma.dtr gerural of the 
Eastern Illyrirum. f/.,./. Hi- inv.-e^H n ot Ualv, 4(j2. Is 
defeated bv Stiluho .it i’<ilK'iitia, 94. Is rrivi'o out 
of Italv, P'4^443 I«,hvtr.al> with Hi’iionu', derlarid 
master general of the Kom.iij armies thrnuvho'it tl'c 
pra-fL(t»irc of IKvri'Uiri, 4.2 H.' {'kas ;.mi1 i ■ 

i».r marel.irg to Ktnn-. , t ' I.u- -u , - u’ > i r * . u 'j 
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on the Imperial throne, 4S9. Degrades him, ibid. 
Seizes the city of Rome, 490 — l-9i Hi-> ^ack of Rome 
compared with that by the emperor Charles V , 4'*'3 
Retires from Rome, and ravages Italy, ibtd Ilia death 
and hunal, 494. 

Alaric 1 1 , king of the Goths, his overthrow by Clovis king 
of the Franks, 394. 

Albertc, the son of Marozia, his revolt, and government 
of Rome, 834. 

Aibigeois of France, persecution of, 971. 

Albinus, See Clodius Albvius. 

Aibom^ king of the Lombards, his history, 743. His 
alliance with the Avars against the Gepida>, 744 Re- 
duces the Gepidie, ibtd. He undertakes the conquest 
of Italy, ibid. Overruns what is now called Lombardy, 
745, 746. Assumes the regal title there, 746. Takes 
Pavia, and makes it his capital city, tbtd. Js murdered 
at the instigation of his queen Rosamond, ibid. 

Alchemy y the books of, in Lgypt, destroyed by Diocletian, 
138. 

Alemanni. See AUcnianni. 

Alepiio, siege and capture of, by the Saracens, 906. Is re- 
covered by the Greeks, 948. Is taken and sacked by 
Tamerlane, 1130 

Altiander III , pope, establishes the papal election in the 
college of cardinals, 1196. 

AleiandeTy archbishup of Alexandria, excommunicates 
Arius for his heresy, £97. 

Alexander Severusy is declared Ca?sar by the emperor 
Elagabalus, 56. Is raised to the throne, 57. Education 
and virtuous temper, ibid. Journal of his ordinary 
life, 57,58 Happiness of the world under his adnum- 
stration, 58, Attempts to reform the army, ihtd. Sedi- 
tion ol the pratorian guards, 59 His Hrmncs.> during a 
sedition of one of the legion^, ihxd. DoU-cts of his reign 
and character, 69 His murder by Maximin, 65. Ex- 
amination into his pretended victory over Artaxerxes, 
79 Showed a reg ird for the Chn-tian religion, £10. 

Alexandria^ a general massacre tiiere, by order ot the 
eirrperor Caracalla, 3J The city dLScribed, io6 Is 
ruined by ridiculous inte«tine commotions, ibid. By 
famine and pestilence, ibid. Is besieged and taken by 
Diocletian, 138. The Christian theology reduced to a 
systematical form in the school of, lyu. Number of 
martyrs who suffered there in the persecution by 
Decius, £05. The theological system ot Plato taught iii 
the senool of, and received by the Jews there, 294. 


Outrages a“— ♦ ’ li&hment 
of his succf . • The city 

distracted 1 . ■ « life and 

t’ • c ’ 1 ■ . . t . .. Uotora. 

t -'i • • shed by 

• '• • I I -y an earthquake, 393. 

. .there, 443. This tern, 
pie, and the famous library, de^tri/yed by bishop Then, 
philus, 44^ Hk Is taken by Anirou the Saracun, 9Io, 
Oil, ilie tjin.vii-. libr-iry liv'trovei!, 

Alexius lii^ ii'urfutinrj nt theGreek empire,and 

I’harai'tt'r, Flu- for.- the cru'aders, U67. 

Ahxius 1 Comiu-itu\, einptrfir of fon^tantinoplc, 826. 
New titles oj tli^niity nuLiitod bv bun, 933. Rattle of 
Dur.iz/(;, 997 tlie an! of the emperor Henry 

1 11 , ‘'94 Nvhcit, tile ill! of the (.bristi.tn prim against 
the Turks, lojo fj,, 5U'p.^> »Us poln v on the arrival 
Of the cTU-aders, io-.s Exacts homage fjoni them, 
M'-9 Profits by the success of the crusuilers, l'/4i 
19U. ■* 

A/c'x/us II Cj/nnenris, einpornr of Con-itantinople, 8£<<. 
Alexias Sdatet'o/ndm, tlie Cir<.ek general, retakes Con- 
stantinoide from the Litins, lo>4 
Alcxti/'t, tne son nt Fauc .Angcki'S, his escape from his 
uncle, vviio had dep'xecl hi' father, lii«>£ His treaty 
witli IhecrU'iders for hi.« re'toratiori, lUiiJ. Restoration 
of bi, hiibtr, His rifuth, luTl. 

Alfred semis an embassy to tlic shrine of St. Thomas in 
India, r'v-'. 


Alirrbr/I., by whom nivonfed, V'TJ 

Alt, jf-ii)' Mjhomct m fnv prophetical mission, STT His 
u Ills <‘haracter, >‘'5. Is i hosen caliph td 

the .xaraieiis, S87 Devotion paid at his tomb, bSS. His 
posterity, 

xi.'ii'ern, (ieieniis Cumne, for liis brother Teias, king of the 
troth-, 7(»6 Is reduced, i/nd. 

Ajleitui munler' (arau.':*!', anri usurps his ‘st.ition, 1 >1. 

All.-mnnni, the origin and warlike spirit of, ny Invade 
Gaul and Italy, ns. Are ilriven out of Italy b> the 
senate and pcoide, ibid. Iiivaiie the empire under 
Aurciian, llJ .4re totally routcvl, 113 liiv.idc and 
C'fabh'h tfit in-elv'c-s in (raul, i79 i3re defeated at 
Stra-buri'h liv Jn! in, i7-. -71. Are rciluced bv Julian 
in his e.xptxiitn.O' bevoiid the bfune,x74 Invaile Gaul 
Miderthe emperor \ahio;num, rp. Are re^dmod bv 
J'.vom', .so An i rfia-h-td by \ akiitonmi, Are 
suouucd by Clovis king of tne Franks, 390. 


Alp Arslan, sultan of the Turks, his reign, 1010. 
Alypiusy governor of Britain, is commission^ by the 
emiieror Julian to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, sio. 
Amnia, king of tiic Goths, his high credit among them, 
1)£. 

Amnlnsontha, queen of Italy, her history and character 
w>4. Her lieath, 6t)4 

Amulphiy de.;cription ot the city, and its commerce, 993. 
AnuixonSy improbability of any society of, 118, note'll 
AinbiitoUy reflections on the violence, arid various oper- 
ations of that jia-sion, 832, 833 
Ambrose, St , composed a ircati&e on the Trinity, for the 
use of the emperor Gratian, 418, note 4. His birth, ^ 
promotion to the archbishopric of Milan, 4£6, 427. Op. 
poses the Arian worship of the empress Justina,427. 
Refuses obedience to the Imperial power, 428. Con- 
trols the emperor Theodosius, 4.34. Im}x)ses penance 
on Theodosius for his cruel treatment of Thes^onica, 
ibid. Employed his influence over Gratian and Theo. 
dosius, to inspire them with maxims of persecution, 
439- Opposes Symioachus, the advocate for the <rid 
Pagan religion, 441, Comforts the citizens of Florence 
With a dream, when besieged by Radagaisus, 4^ 
Amantius, the eunuch, death of, 6£7. 

Amida, siege of, by Sapor king of Persia, 269. Receives 
the fugitive inhabitants of Nisibis, 366. Is besieged and 
taken by Cabades king of Persia, 647. 

Amir, prince ot Ionia, his character, and passage into 
Eurojie, l!£f). 

Animuinus, the historian, his religious character of the 
emperor Constantms, 3i)£. His remark on the enmity 
of tliriatians toward each other, i/v/tf. His account of 
the fiery obstruction^ to re.^tonng the temple of Jem. 
Salem, a4b His account ot the hostile contest of Da. 
maMi> and Urs'inis for the bisliopnc of Rome, 378. Tes. 
timony in favour of hi? hi.'ti/ncal merit, 414 and note 113. 
Hu« character of tlie noble# of Rome, 4>^J— 482. 
Aiumontus, the mathematician, his measurement of the 
circuit of Home, 4^4. 

Ainmonins, the monk of Alexandria, his martyrdom, 782L 
Amonum, siege and destruction of, by the caliph ilotaa. 
sem, 9*3. 

Amphilochiii.’!, bishop of Iconium, gains the favour of the 
emperor Iheodosius by an orthodox hon mot, 421. 
Amphitheatre at Rvino, a description of, 131. 1223. 
Ainron, his birtli and character, L>u8. His invasion and 
coofjue.'t of Egypt, 909, 910. His administration there, 
912, 913. His description of the country, 913. 

Ammath I., sultan of the J’urks, his reign, 1121, 1I2£ 
A/ni/rath 11., sultan, hi# rcigu and character, 1137. lldO— 
1 162. 

Anitihare/Sy iti monki'h history, described, 578. 
Anacletus, pope., his .levvish extraction, 1199 
Ana.stasiu!, I uiaruos the empress .4nadne, 615. His war 
with Theodoru', tlie G-trogoth king of Italy, 619, 620. 
His economy celobr.ited, 6 a His long wall from the 
Propontis to the Fuxine, 643, 646. Is humbled by the 
Catholic clergy, 791. 

AnastdSius 11 , em|»erorof Constantinople, 811. HU pre- 
parations of defence against the Saracens, 928, 929. 
Auasta-^msy St., his brief iiutory and niartyrdom, 7®, 
note 63 

Anatho, the city of, on the banks of the Euphrates, de- 
scribed, 353. 

AndaltMa, derivation of the name of that province, 918, 
note Itt'i 

Andtonicn^i, proaidont of Lybia, excommunicated by Sy- 
nc-sius bi'liop of Pto'emai’s, £9) 

Atrd'en, liens Co.nn. uh.s , hi» charat ter, and first adv'entur^, 
S-'"* — .i» Su.zos the empire of Constantinople, 831. Hia 
unhappy fate, >2 

Anilriinii.us, the Llder, emperor of Constantinople, his 
super'tition, H,95, Hu, war with his grandson, ami 
abviicatioii, HOT His death, 1H4. 

Amlron/rus, the Younger, emperor of Constantinople, nis 
licentious character, 1102 His civil war against fits 
grmdfather, lUG Hisreien, 1163, lli;4. Is vanquished 
and wounded by snit.iri Orcium, 1119 Hi' private ap- 
plication to f*ope Benedict XII. of Rome, 1141. 

Angora, battle of, between Taineilane and Bajazet, 1133- 
Anuimi'iy bi'h<‘p of Orleans, Iiis piou? anxiety for the re- 
lief ot that city, when besieged by Atlila the Hun, 
542. 

Anman family at Romo, brief hi'torv of, 478. 

Anna ComtHna, ih.uaetvr (d* her hi-tory of her father, 
Alexius I einpvrurot t oM'tautUH pie, 826. Her con- 
sjjiracy agaui't her brother John, ib.d 
Anthemius^ enq»er(ir of the Wi’*;!, hi' descent, and in- 
vi't'tureby I.eo the <Ge..t, .'/liJ. Hi' t'lei tioii cnnhrniw 
at Rotiic, .1)2, .>o.>. Is killed m tiie sack of Rome by 
Riciiiier, 

Auth, w/.'fv, piaefect of the Er't, ciniracter of his admini- 
stration, in ti-e minontv ot tlie eiiii>trerTheo<.!i)sias the 
Younger, .713. 71* 

A/iih</m,.s the j.t li.t^ct, instances of his great knowledge 
in mt.«'I..inif', j-ij Foiiii' t!;i dcsigu ot the church of 
bt boplua at Luiistantiiiopie, b42. 
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Anthony ^ St, father of the Egyptian monks, hU history, 
573 

Anthropomorphites^ among the early Christians, personi- 
tiers of the Deity, 779, 780. 

Antioch taken and destroyed by Sapor king of Persia, 1(K?. 
Flourishing state of the Christian church there, in the 
reign of Theodosius, Ipo History of the btniv of St. 
Babylas, bishop of, 543 The cathedral of, shut upland 
its wealth confiscated, by the emperor Julian, 544 Li- 
centious manners of the citizens, ,’>3<> I'opuJar discon- 
tents during the resilience of Julian there, T>1 Sedi- 
tion there, against the emperor Thcmlosius, 4>J. 'i'he 
city ])arooncd, 435 Is taken and ruined, livChosroes 
1 king of Persia, ri^9. (ireat dC'triu tion theie b> an 
eartlujuake, 714. Is again seized In ( ho-rocs U , 7uS 
Is reduced li> the Saracens, and ransomed, "<'•» !•. re- 

covered by the Greeks, 948. Be.'iegcu and taken by 
the hrat ciusader.s, 1(J.3J — KiJo. Final capture oj, by the 
Mahometans, 10'-7. 

Antunina, the wife of Bclisarius, her character, Ex- 
amines and • '*■ *- >aehery, 671. 

Her activity Her secret 

history, t)77 ■ treat, 71‘i 

Antoninu),, a Roman refugee at the court ot Sa{>or king of 
Persia, stimulates him to an iniasion of the Roman 
provinces, S68. 

Antoninus Pius^ his character compared with that of 
Hadrian, 50 Is adopted by Harinan, 99. 

Antoninus 3/am/.?, his defensive wars, 4 Tsadoptc/lby 
Pius at the instance of Hadrian, 29 His character, 
30. His indulgence to his wife Faustina, :32 ; and to 
his son Commodus, ibid. His war ag.aiist the united 
Germans, 89. Suspicious story of his edict in favour of 
the Christians, £00 

Aprr, Aritus, pra?torian prefect, and father-in-law to the 
emperor Numenan, is killed by Diocletian as the pre- 
sumptive murderer of that prince, 132. 

Aphtir/mn, the Persian, his embassy from Karses king of 
Persia, to the emperor Galeruis, 141 
Apiica/ypse, why now admitted into the canon of the 
Scriptures, 177, vote 67. 

Apocaucus, admiral of Constantinople, his confederacy 
against John Cantacuzene, IKiJ His death, llOn 
ApoUinans, bishop of Laodicea, hi^ hypothesis of the 
divine incarnation of Jesus Christ, 7^9. 

Apollinaris, patriarch of Alexan<iria, butchers hi<flo(k 
in defence of the Catholic doctrine of the incarnation, 
892. 

Apoiionius of Tyana, his doubtful character, 115, note 
6.3. 

Apotheosis of the Roman emperors, how this custom was 
introduced, £6, 27 

Apsimar dethrones Leontius emperor of Constantinopie, 
and usurps his place, 8(9. 

Apulia IS conquered by the Xnrmans, 989. Is confirmed 
to them by papal grant, 99^). 

Aifoleia, besieged by the emperor Maximin.Tl Is taken 
and destroyed by Attilaking of the Hun<, 546 
Anuitain iss’eftledby the (ioth-., under tlicir king Wallia, 
5nl Is t oiujucrcd by Clox is king ot the Fr.itiks, 5' 5 
A)nh>a, its .situation, soil, aiui climate, *'‘•*9. lu* di- 
vision into the Sandy, the Stony, and the Happy, 

The pa'tural Arabs, ihuf 'ihcir horses and taincU, 
8151 Cities of, ibui Manners and customs oj the 
Arabs. Sol. I'heir language, .''o). 'J heir benevolence, 
864 Xationnl independence, 8i'l Character, s62—8i>4 
Hi'tory and description of the Caab.i of Mecca, 
Rehg'ons, SfG I.9e anti do- trine of Mahomet, tb.d. 
Conquest of, iiy 3Iahomet, SM'. t haracter of tlie ca. 
hph^ 892. Rapid conuucsts of, S'G Limits td thtir | 
conque-ts, *'27 Tliroe caliphs estabh-hed, 934. Intro- 
duction of leirniMg among the .^ralcai s, 9'36 Ihcir 
progress m the sucnccs, 9 /7. Iheir literary dcfit.cn- 
cies, 958 Decl iie and (ail of the caliphs, ‘vpi 
Arhetin, a veteran under Constantine the (»rcat haves 
hi< retirement to oppo'e the U'iir]icr Proopm*-, 57 1 
Aiboyastes, the Frank, hi.s military promotion under 
T' ' r ■ ■ again‘.t Valentinmn 

t ^ , ... by 'I’hecxiosius, aiul 

^ ■ ! , I ■ 

Arendms, son of the emperor Theodosiiii, !iurcced< to the 
empire of the Ea«t, 470 His magnificence, Ex- 

tentrf his dominions, ibid Adimni'tration of hjs f.i- 
vounte eunuch Futropms, .50.?. His cruel law ag.ainst 
treason, .306, ,5<)7. Signs the condemnation of Kutro. 
pius, .>o«. His intorvitnv w ith the revolters TribigiJd 
and Gamas, 509. His death, and supposed testament, 
515. 

Architecture, Roman, the general m.ignificence of, indi- 
cateti by the existing ruins, 17. Notice of some of the 
more remarkable sjierimen.s of, 17, IH. 

Ardnburtits, his expedition to Italy, to reduce the usurper 
John, 51S. 

Argonauts, the object of their expeiiition to CoIcho«. 
Ariadne, daughter of the emperor Leo, and wife ut Zeno, 
her character, and mamage afterward with Anasta- 
iius, 615. 


Arti, a tribe of the Lygians, their terrific moile of waging 
war, 12.5. 

ArinthtFuSf is appointed general of the horse by the em- 
peror Julian on his Persian expedition, 5.52. Distin- 
guishes himself against the usurper Procopuis, ,;75. 
Artuvistus seizes two thirds of tlie lands of the Sequani 
in Gaul, tor himself and his German followers, 5[i9. 

At istobulns, principal minister of the house of Carus, is 
rcceivetl into confidence by the emperor Diocletian, 
1 >3 

Aristotlr, his logic bettor adapted to the detection of er- 
ror, than for flie lii-cfnery of truth, '*37 
.<4?/7 /s, IS cxcoinminuc.itcd fir hcretic.ti notions concern, 
ing the Tnmtv, 2‘’7 Strength ni Ins p..rt\ , 
opinions examined iii the luuiiiil of Nice, 'Jt'.S, Ac- 
count ot Arian sects, 21*0. ( ouiu il ot Riiiiini, ,5(rt) 3()3. 

His banishment and recal, .5ui His .suspn iou» luath, 
ibid. The Arians persecute the Catliolica in Africa, 
582. 

Atmenia, is seized by Sapor king of Persia, 102. Tiri- 
dates restored, 159. He is again expelled by the Per- 
sums, 140. Is re.signed to Tiruiates by treaty lietween 
the rtomans and Persians. 142 Is rendered tributary 
to Persia, on the death of Tiridatc*, 252. Character of 
Arsaces Tiranus, king of, and his conduct toward the 
em|»eror Jidian, 5.51, 552 Is reduced by Sa|M»r to a 
Persian province, .‘387. Its distractions and liivision 
between the Persians and the Romans, 517. History 
of Christianity there, SOI 

At mil’s of the Eastern empire, state of, under the em- 
peror Maurice, 7f>4 

Armorica, the provinces of, form a free government in- 
dc|)ondeiit of the Koman«, 502. Submits to Clovis king 
ot the Franks, 591. Settlement of Britons in, ij(37, t»08. 
Armour, defensive, is laid aside by the Romans, and 
adopt€^ by the barlvinans, 459. 

Arms of the Roman legions, described, .5, 6. 

Arnold of Brescia, his heresy, and history, 1189, 1 190. 
Arragtm, derivation of the name of that province, 8, 
note 70. 

Arrian, his visit to, and description of, Colchos, 691. 
Atsaces T/ranus, king of Armenia, his character, and 
disaffbetion to the emperor Julian, .‘351, 3.52. With- 
draws his troops treacherously Irom the Roman service, 
3.58 His disastrous end, 3>87. 

Arsemus, patriarch ot Constantinople, excommunicates 
the emperor Michael Paljeologus, 11/94. Faction of the 
Arsenites, ibid 

Attabin, king of Parthia, is defeated and slain by Arta- 
xerxes king of Persia, 75. 

Arfaban, his conspiracy ag.iinst the emperor Justinian, 
7(4. Is intrusted with the conduct ot the armament 
sent to Italy, To5. 

Attasircs, king ot Armenia, i.s deposed by the Persians 
at the instigation of hi> own subjoits, 517 
Artarnsdts, Ins revolt again't the (3reek emperor Con- 
stantino V. at Constantinople. 8 37. 

At tazertesy restores the Per'ian monarchy, 74. Prohibits 
everv worship but that of Zoroaster, 77. Establishes 
tlie roval authority in the Persian provinces, tbtd. His 
war with the Romans, 79. His character and maxims, 
HJ 

Attcinnis, duke of Egypt under Constantine, is con- 
orniii'.d t<» death under Julian, for ciuelty and cor- 
ruptior, ..27 

Arthur, king of the Britons, his history obscured by 
monki'h notions, 6('7. 

AiUilciy of the Roman legion'^, 6^ 

Arrondusy prajtorian prretcct ot Gaul, his trial and con- 
demnation by the Roman senate, .5fi6 
Asculony battle of, lietwecn f.odfrey king of Jerusalem, 
and the sult.in ot Egvpt, ](J3S 
Jsc.o.w, in enK'ii-'t.iai history, .'iccmint of, .572 
‘As< hjuo^iatits reduce* and kill* the Brituli usurj/tr AL 

lectus i - 

/Iaiu, summary view of the revolutions In that quarter of 
the world, 7*4 

Asm Minor described, 9, 10. Amount of its tribute to 
Rome, 61. !•' conquered by the 'Furk^, lbl4. 

Asiarrhy the nature of this ottice among the ancient Pa- 
gan's, l's8, note 151. 

Aspazy i« i-ommissioned by Therxloeiu« the Younger to 
e^nduct Valentim.m III to luiy, '"•is. places his 
steward Le<v on the throne ot the F-'stern empire, .'-oJ. 
He and hi* sons murdered by Len, 61 a. 

AssassittSy the principality of, dotroyed by the Moguls, 

Assemblies of the people abolished under the Roman 
emperor?, 26. The nature ot, among the ancient Ger- 
mans fv»- ... - 

Assyria, the province of, described, >'>5, Is invaded 

bv the emperor Johan, '54. His retreat, 

Astaitr, her image l>rought trom Carthage to Koine, a* a 
c^must* tor Ekig.abalu*. 5.» 

Astt>phv%, king of the Lombard^, takv' the tuy of Ra- 
venna, an<l atfa< k* Ilume, bi I* npi'.leii by Pepio 
king of t rancf, 
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Asfrulo^nfi why cultivated by the Arabian abtronomeis, 

1 ' ]s 

Athaliir'n\ the «nn of Amalasnntha qncon of Italy, his 
pihieafif'ii .liui ( lKirai‘t»'r, ndt 

Athunaric, the ehief, hi- war al^alr>st the emperor 

^■alen', :>'i) Hi» alliance uitli ThcotlosiU'', liio death 
ami tuiieral, 41 > 

AtluoKiiiu^, St, confo?=c.'> his understanding bewildered 
by medit-ting on the divinity ot the Lo;;o-, (ie- 
ncr<d vRwol hi' opinions, ^97 Is ii.ini-'ieJ, .HH, .TO'J, 
His character and advemturesj Jir' — 310 t>4^, His 

death, ITT W.t^ not the author of the lamous creed 
under his name, >^l•, n>ite 114 

A^haiiasjus, patrian h ot ('on-taiitinnple, his contests u ith 
the (dreek emperor Androincus tiie Elder, 1101, llod. 

Atficna/s, daughter of the philosopher Leontius. See 
F.uducta 

Athens, Xhc libraries in that city, why «a«d to have been 
spared by the Goths, loj Kaial 'trength ot the re- 
public of, during its pro-penty, Idd, n.'le !•'•> Is l.iid 
under contrilmtion by Alaric tlie 4oO Kevicw 

of the philoaophical Jiiaturj of, d4-', nit*. The schools 
of, silenced l)\ the emperor Ju'^tltllm, dlP Revolu- 
tions of, after tlic crusades, and its i>resent state, lloi), 
liOi. 

Aihos, Mount, boatitlc visions of the monks of, 1108, 

ima 

Atlantic Ocean, derivation of its name, 10. 

Attacotti, a Caledonian tube of cannibals, account of, , 
oSk 

AttaluSf prefect of Rome, is chosen emperor by the 
senate, under the influence of Alanc, 48*0 Is publicly 
degraded, ibiil. His subacquent tortune, 4f»'i. 

AttaluSf a noble youth of Auvergne, bis adventures, GOl, 
602. 

AtMa^ the Hun, oC7. Description of his person and 
character, ibid. His conquests, .528, His treat- 
ment of hiscaptive^, '^0. Imjxiscs terms of peace on 
Theodosius the Younger, 5>i, od2. Oppre^ses Tlico. 
dosiLis by hi5 amliassadors, oiJ DcMTiption ot his 
royal residence, nA. His reception of the ambassadors 
of Theodosius, a jl. Hi» behaviour on discovering the 
scheme of Theodosius to get him assassmate<l, 537 
Hu haughty messages to the emperors of the East and 
West, 538 His invasion of Gaul, 312. His oration to 
his troops on the approach of -Etius and Theodonc, 
544. Battle of Chalons, tbtd His invasion of Italy, 
645, 546. His retreat purchased by Valentinian, 547. 
Hu death, 518. 

Atvs and Ci/bele, the fable of, allegorised by the pen of 
Julian, 332. 

Avars, are discomfited by the Turks, 684. Their embassy 
to the emperor Justinian, ibid. Their conquests m 
Poland and Germany, ibid. Their embassy to Ju»tin 
IL, 743. They join the Lombards against the Gepid®, 
744. Pride, policy, and power, of their chagan Baian, 
762, Their conquests, 763. Invest Constantinople, but 
are repulsed, 773, 774 

Averrocs, his religious infidelity, how far justifiable, 938, 
note 72. 

Aversa, a town near Naples, built as a settlement for the 
Normans, L>j) 

Auquts, Roman, their numlior and peculiar office, 4^^. 

Augustm, Ins account of the miracles wrought by the 
body of bt. .stejihen, 44'<. Celehrate* the piety of the 
Goths in the sacking of Romo, I'**! Apj^rove'. the per- 
secution of the Dunatists of Afr ca, 021 His death, 
character, and writings, 523. History of Jus relics, 
6.08, note i’2. 

Augustulus, son of the_ patrician Orestes, is chosen em- 
peror of the West, .jri*. Is deposed by Odoacer, >7U. 
His banishment to the Lucullan villa in Campania, 
ihid. 

Augustus, emperor, his moderate exercise nf power, 1. 

I'^ imitated by his successor-*, t?)id. Hi> naval regula- 
tions, 7 His division of (iaul, 8 His situation after 
the bittlc of Actiuni, 23. He reforms the -*011310, dnii. 
Re-iigns his u^urjH’d power, ibid Is prevailed upon to 
resume it under the title of emperor or genera!, i'J, 

24 Division nf the provinces between him anil the 
senate, 24 Is allowoii his military command and 
guards m the city of Rome, 23 Obtain.s the consular 
and tribunitian otfices ft>r life, ibid His ch.iractcr and 
policy, 27 Ailopts Tibcriu-*, 2\'' Formetl an accurate 
register of the revenues and expcn-es of the empire, 

6U I’axcs instituted by him, 61. His naval estubhsh- 
rnents at K.wenna, 4i>i 

AugUi, tus and ('a-stir, those titles explained and discrimi- | 
nated, 27. Two August! and two C'sEsars apjiointeil, 
143, 1 fi> 

Avien/.s, his character and emb.assy from Valentinian HI. 
to Attila king ot the Huns, 54” ' | 

Ai'ignon, the holy sc-e how transferred from Rome to that 
‘■ity, ll'iy. Ktturn uf i'f>pe Lrban 3’. to Rome, 1211. 

A>->tns, his embassy from .Ltuis to Theotionc king ot the 
Vi'igoths. 54-3. Assumes the empire, 553. His de^Mi- 
sition and death, 535, 53d 


Atircltan, emperor, his biith and «or\ icc«, 110 His suc- 
cessful reiirn, //o//. Severe ilis< iidine, Hi roDLliides 
a treaty vvitii the Gotlii, /'•/!/ Resigns to tlu-in the 
province of riicia, ib d 1). feats tin* Ak-inaiiin, 11,3, 
His ovpciiition against I'aliayra, IP — 117 His 

triunijih, 117- Hi' elfiutiuy to In*, rivals, US He 
sunprts-t'S a sedition at Koine, His crudty and 

de^th, ll'i 

Anr, ngxebe, account of hi* immense camp, 78, note 41 

Auteultfs Is invested with the purple on the Upper 
Danube, 167 His death, luS 

the tutor of tlie einjitror Gratian, his promo- 
tions, 41\ note 2 

Authaiis, king ot the Lombards in Italy, his wars with 
the I-' ranks, 7^b His ad' enturoiis calLiiitry, 7'2 

Autmi, the city of, stormed and plundered by the legions 
in Gaul, 114 

Auveigne, province and city of, in Gaul, revolutions of, 
Wj(J, oDl. 

Auxiliaries, barbarian, introrluced into the Homan 
armies, 6. The fatal coiificquenees of such admission, 
26d 

Axitch, a Turkish slave, his generous friendship to the 
princess Anna Comnena, 827. And to Manuel Corn- 
iienus, ibul. 

Axitnuntinm, the citizens of, tlefcncl their privileges 
against Peter, brother of the Ea>terii emperor Maurice, 
iti), it A, 

Az/mus, remarkable spirit shown by the citizens of, 
against Attila and his Huns, 332, 


B 

Baalhec, description of the ruins of, 903. 

Bahi/las, St, biahop of Antioch, his posthumous history, 
34o, 344. 

Bagaudae, ni Gaul, revolt of, its occasion, and suppression 
by Maximian, J U, 137. 

Bagdad becomes the roy.al residence of the Abbassides, 
93.7. Derivation of the name, '5fr/ noie\3. The fallen 
state of the caliphs of, *46, 1046. The city of, stormed 
and sackeii by the Moguls, IfiOP, 

Buhiam, the Persian general, hi» character and exploits, 
759. Is provoked to rebellion, ibid Dethrones Chos- 
roes, 76*^ His usurpation and death, 761. 

Baton, ch.igan of the Avars, his pride, policy, and power, 
762 Hi-v perfidious seizure of Sirmuim and Singidu- 
num, 763. His conquests, ibid. His treacherous at- 
tempt to seize the emperor Heraclius, 770 Invests 
Constantinople in conjunction with the Persians, 773. 
Retires, 774 

Bajnzet 1, sultan of the Turks, his reign, 1122, 1123. 
His correspondence with Tamerlane, 1129. Is defeated 
and captured by Tamerlane, 1132. Enquiry into the 
story ot the iron cage, ihid. His sons, 1136, 11.37 

Balbinns elected joint emperor with Maximus, by the 
senate, on the deaths of the two Gordians, 71 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, engages in the fourth cru- 
sade, 1062. Is chosen emperor of Constantinople, 1075- 
Is taken prisoner by Calo-John, king of the Bul- 
ganans, 1079. His death, ibid. 

Baldwin II., emperor of Constantinople, 1082. His dis- 
tresses and expedients, 1083. His expulsion from that 
city, 1085. 

Baldwin, brother nf Godfrey of Bouillon, accompanies 
him on the lirst crusade, 1025. Founds the pnncipahty 
of Edossa, 1(',13 

Baltic Sea, progressive subsidence of the water of, 81, 
note 1. How the Romans acquired a knowledge of the 
naval powers of, 381, wo/c 103. 

BaptKsin, theory and practice of, among the primitive 
C hri^tians, 272. 

Barbargy the name of that country, whence derived, 917, 
ffofe 162. The Moors of, converted to the Mahometan 
faith, 918. 

BarbattOy general of infantry in Gaul under Julian, his 
misconduct, 272. 

BarcockebaSy his rebellion against the emperor Hadrian, 
I9>. 

Bards, Celtic, their power of exciting a martial enthu- 
siasm in the people, 87, 8.8. 

Bards, British, their peculiar office and dutie«, 609. 

Baidas, Ciesar, one nf the restorers of learning, 964 

Ban IS taken from the Saracens by tiie joint ettbrts of the 
Latin and Greek empires, 983. 

Bariaam, a Calabrian monk, his dispute with the Greek 
thfxilogians about the light of Mount Thnlvnr, 11<'8. His 
emb.'ussy to Rome, from Androincus the Younger, II H. 
His literary character, II5J. 

Basil I., the M.acciionian, emperor of Constantinople, 817, 
H18. Reduces the Paulicians, 969 

Basil \l y emjK'ror of Constantinople, 821, 822. His great 
j wealth, 9.74. His inhuman treatment of the Bul- 
' garian>, 974, 975 

' Basil, archbLshop of Caesarea, no evidence of his having 
j been persecute by the emperor Vaieri.s, 377. Insults 
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his friend Gregory X.izianzen, under the appearance 
of promotion, The father of the monks of Pontus, 

brother of the empress Venna, is intrusted 
witli the eomimnd of the aniiaincnt sent airam»t the 
Vandals m Africa, at)4 His fioet destroyed by Gen- 
sene, lOid. Hib promotion to the empire, and death, 
61a. 

high priest of the sun, his parentage, 54 Is 
proclaimed emperor at Einesa, tlrni. See htanabalu^. 

brother-in-law to Constantine, revolts against 

iiim, lo j 

BdS.suiLi, Its foundation and situation, SD4. 

Bnfhs, public, ot Rome, ilo'scribcd, 4S.> 

Batn^, reception ot the empernr Julian there, Sjl. 

Beash, Willi, the vanetv or, introduced in the circus, for 
the public crames at Rome, IJO. 

Beuuso/i/L, 31 de, cliaractor ot his HLtoire CrUiqme du 
yianichvusme, 778, note 1. 

Bt’dt'i , battle of, between Mahomet and the Koreish of 
Mecca, S77. 

Bc'doircens of Arabia, thoir mode of life, Rnk 

Bees, remarks on the structure of their combs and cells, 

9 6, ti‘>ie VJ 

Bcth'.a) in', his birth and military promotion, 6.i2 _Is 
appointed by Ju'-tiiiian to conduct tlie African war, R73. 
Embarkation of his troojis, d.3i Land~ in Atrica, CCkk 
Defeats Gelunci, 636 Is received into Carthage, /6«/, 
Second defeat ot Gelimor, d.37 Reduction o! Africa, 
638, til!). Surrender of (jeluner, G3P. His triumphant 
return to Constantinople, iW), Is declared sole consul, 
661. He menaces the G'trogoths of Italy* wG He 
seizes 8u ilv, ijai. Invades Italy, niid. Takes Naples, 
667. He enters Rome, oo8. He is besieged in Rome 
by the Goths, if/td. The siege raised, u7i?, rTr.!. Causes 
Constantine, one of his generals, to be killed, 673. 
Siege of Ravenna, 675. Takes Ravenna by stratagem, 
676. Returns to Constantinople, ibid. His character 
and behaviour, 67ii, 677. Scandalous life of Jiis wite 
Antonina, (»77. His disgrace and submission, 678. 

Is sent into the • C’l »• >•- <■ i>— - - 

690. His politic ' 

»btd. His seconi ' 

tiial attempt to r ^ • 

Totila from destroying Rome, ToJ Rccoxers the city, 
tbtd. His hnal rccal'from Italy, 7{}4. Rescues Con- 
stantinople from the Bulgarians, 711. His disgrace and 
death, 712. 

Bencjict^ in feudal language, e.^plainod, 599. 

Bt’ntve/UOi battle of, between c’hajles of Anjou, and 
Mainfrny the Sitili.^n usurper, lt'97. 

Bc'nt'vcntum, auefdotes relating to the «iegc of, 9*^6 
Benjamin ot 1 udela, ins account of tlie riches of Con- 
stantinople, 95?. 

BeresUi or Aleppo, reception of the emperor Julian there, 
851 

BunareU 8t , his character and influence in promoting 
the second crusade, 1U45 His cfiaracter of the Ro- 
mans, n>8. 

Bernier, his account of the camp of Aurengzebc, 78, 
noti. 41. 

Berytus, account of the laxv school established tliere, C3J. 

Is destro) cd by an e.-irthiiuakc, 714 
Bessiirion, cardinal, his character, il3.>. 

Bes-'iis, governor of Rome lor Justinian, his rap.acity 
during the siege of that city b> Totila the Goth, 7UI. 
Occasions the loss of Rome, 702- 
Bezabde, is taken and garrisoned by Sapor king of Persia, 
269 Is ineffectually besieged by Constantius, 270. 
Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, deposes and puts to death 
Hormouz king of Persia, 759, 7ii0 
Birthright, the least invidious of all human distinctions, 
64. 

Bishops, among the primitive Christians, the office of, 
explained, 183. Progress of epi.scopal authority, ISK 
Dignity of episcopal government, Is.N Number of, at 
the tune of Constantine the Great, 286 3Iodc of thyir 
election, 287. Their power of ordination, dud The 
ecclt^iastir.il revenue of each diocese how divided, ‘JS9. 
Their civil jurisdiction, ibid. Their spintual censures, 
ihui. Their legislative a-'semblies, 2‘R. 

Bishops, rural, their rank and dutie-s, 286. 

Bissextile, superstitious regard to this year by the Romans, 
o7b. 

Bifhynio, the cities of, pluniiereil by the Goths, lUU 
Conqiu'St ot, by tirclian, 1119 
Blevimyes, their revolt against the emperor Diocletian, 

138 

Boccare, hw literary character, 1154. 

Bofthiu'-, the learned senator of Rome, bis history, 624, 
6'2.). His inij<ri><inmont and de.ath, 6-3 
Bi'hemond, the 'oii ot Robert Gui-card, his rh.ararter and 
mihtarv exploits, yt)7. IP--). Hi* route to tomtuitm* pie 
on the crusade, h'Jo His fl.itteruig reception b\ tl e 
emj/eror Alexius Comiifenus, l<J-9 ’lakes Antioch, 
and otitains the principality of it, lu34. His subsequent 
transactions, and death, 1042. 


Boniface, St , his history, 218. 

Boniface, count, the Roman general under Valentinian 
III, hi<5 chtracter, 519. Is Ixdraycil into a revfilt by 
JEtius, 52(1 IIiH tardy repentance, >22. I.^ besieged in 

Hippo Regius by Gen«enc king ol the Vandals, 
Retunia to Italy,' and is killed by jEtius, ;)23 

Bontjace VlII , po[>e, his violent content witli Philip the 
Fair, king of 1 ranee, and his character, 1197. Insti- 
tutes the Jubilee, llos 

Bonif.tce, marquis of Moutfermt, is chosen general of the 
fourth crusade to the Holy Land, loo4 Is made king 
ot Macedonia, lu7o Is killed by the Bulgarians, 
I(»79 

Bosphorus, revolutions of that kingilom, ig seized by 
the Goths, ibid. The strait of, dc'cnbcd, 252. 

Basra, siege of, by the Saraieiis, hps 

Botheric, the Inqxnal general m Ihessalonica, murdered 
in a sedition, 433 

Bonctcanli, marshal, defends Constantinople against 
Bajazet, 1125 

Bouios,ne, the port of. recovered from Carausius, by Con- 
stantins Chlorus, 1.36. 

Boicides, tlie Persian dynasty of, 946. 

Brancaleonc, senator of Rome, his character, 1192. 

Bretagne, the province of, in France, settled by Britons, 
&fi, note 1 in, 

Britain, reflections on the conquest of, by the Romans, 2. 
De-cnption of, 8 Colonies planted in, 14, no/c 32 A 
colony of Vandals settled there by Probus, 126. Revolt 
of Carausius, 135. Is recovered by Cunstantiu.«, 136. 
How first peopled, 382. Invasions of, by the Scots and 
Piets, 383. Is restored to peace by Theoiiosius, 384. 
Revolt of Maximus tliero, 419 Revolt of the troops 
there against Hononus, 471. Is abandoned by the 
Romans, 5n2. State of, until the arrival of the Saxons, 
5(»2, 5u3. Descent of the Saxons on, 695 Establish- 
ment of the ^xon hejitarchy, ibid. Wars in, 606L 
Saxon devastation of the country, 607,608. Manners 
of the mdef*endent Britons, 6(;y. Description of, by 
Procopius, ihid. Conversion of the Britons by a mission 
from pojie Gregory the Great, 755. The docUine of the 
incarnation received there, 795, 

Bi ulus, the Trojan, his colonisation of Britain, now given 
up by intelligent historians, 382, note 198. 

Bnjbn, M., his extraordinary burning mirrors, 641, note 
99. 

Bulgarians, their character, 681. Their inroads on the 
Eastern empire, 682. Invasion of, under Zabergan, 711. 
Repulsed bv Helivinus ihid 7 he kingdom of, de- 
strovcxl bv ’na.-=ii H the (ireck emperor, 822. 974. 
Einigratio’n, 973 Revolt of, fmm the Greek empire, 
and submi"-ion to tiiepojioof Romo, 973. Iu61. War 
with tnc Oroeks under Calo-Juhn, PC'' 

Bull.fead, in the ( ohsonm at Rome, dt 'Cribcd. 122.7, 1224. 

Buigunaiuus, their sfttkmrut on tlie Elbe, and maxims 
of government, v8l 7 heir seuUnnent in ttaui, 5<)1. 
Embrace thri'tianitv, 58it Limits ol the kingdom of, 
under Gundobald, 592. Are subdued by the branks. 

But net, eharat ter of his Sacred Theory of the Earth, 177, 
note 6'*. 

Bunampoofer, source of that river, 1129, noteQG. 

Busie, in Egypt, four several places known under this 
name, 934, note 37. 

Buzurg, the philosophical preceptor of Hormouz king of 
Persi.t, his high reputation, 758. and note 8. 

r -c i^j,t and character 

.... • . ■ 85, note 97. 

jt • . . ■ ■ ■ , mperor Severus, 46. I* 

taken by Maximm, Ibl. Siege of, by Constantine the 
Great, 167. Its situation described, 222. By whom 
founded, ibid, note % See ConstaiUinuple. 


C 

Caaba, or temple of Mecca, described, 8G5. The idols in, 
destroyevl by Mahomet, 880. 

Cabades, king of Persia, besieges and t.ikes Amnia, 6*7. 
Seizes the straits of Caucasus, 6i8. Vicissitudes of hi« 
reign, t>86. 

Cade.Kia, Ixiltleof, between the Saracens and the Persians, 
89 >, 894 . 

Cadtjah, her marriage with Mahomet, ^>u D converted 
b> him to bi« new religion, 87 ;. Her death, 875. 
M.thnmefs venoratinn for Jht nuniory, 88* 

CiCiiltan, the peace of the ciiun h in Africa disturbed by 
him and his jvirtv, 2!'2. 

C.i< n I/', the autlxM ity of his acrmint of the famous vision 
ot Constantine the Oreat, cnquirc-d into, 28i. and note 

41 

CTz’/c’.ri't/w, ecnat-ir of Canhage, his distress on the taking 

01 tnat Citv bv (itUs'T.C, 5-4, '23 

Grvrt/, Inhns, hi' uMUiccin'Uit to the concjuesr of Rr t.i'n, 

2 Digradf' the -cnatonal di-Uiity, /oh 2 A--- 

sumes a place among the tutelar de.fo > ''-i Rome, in h:s 
Lfe-time, His address in appeasing a military se- 
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dition, 5*5, note 7T. His prudent application of the 
coronary gold presenteii to him, 

Ca^ar and Au^-uitus, those titles explained and dis- 
criminated, '■27 

Co'.^ars, of the emperor Julian, the philosophical fable of 
that work delineaced. <'>47, olS. 

C^.Kir<fa, capital of Cappadocia, taken by Sapor king of 
Persia, l'J‘3. Is reduced by the Saraien*, '.xiT- 
Cahnuiy queen of the Moors of Africa, her policy to drive 
the Arabs out of the country, 917, yiS. 

Ca/ro«», the city of, founded m the kingdom of Tunis, 
916. 

Gated, deserts from the idolatrous Arabs to the party of 
Mahomet, 880 His gallant conduct at the battle of 
Muta, 881. His victories under the cahph Abubeker, 
898. Attends the Saracen army on theS>nan expe<ii- 
tion, 899. His valour at the siege of Damascus, ibid. 
Distinguishes himself at the battle of Aiznadin,S'>9, pUO. 
His cruel treatment of the refugees fioni l)aina.vcus, 
902. Joins in plundering the fair of Abyla, ibid Com- 
mands the Saracens at the battle ot Yermuk, 9i>4. Hia 
death, 907. 

Caledonia, its ancient inhabitants described, 3S3, 383 
Caledonian var, under the emperor Severus, an account 
of, 49. Contrast of the Caledonians and Romans, ibid. 
Cahphs of the Saracens, character of, 9:?i) Their rapid 
conquests, 927, Triple division of the othce, 934. 
T' ■ ■ ylo. They patronise learn- 

• . . • . of their empire, ‘H6 ll»46. 

< . • ,■ , of a religious sedition in that 

city opposed by St Ambrose, 434. 

Callimcu^ of Heliopolis, assists in defemling Con.xtan. 
ttnople against the Saracens, by his chemical inliamma- 
ble compositions, 9'3(>. 

CalmuckSy Black, recent emigration of, from the coniines 
of Russia to those of China, 

Calo-John, the Bulgarian chief, his war with Baldwin, 
the Latin emperor of the Greeks, Ii»78 Defeats, and 
takes him prisoner, lu79. Hia savage character and 
death, 1080. 

Caloceruiy a cameUdnver, excites an insurrection in the 
island of Cyprus, 248. and note 34. 

CalpkurniuSy the machinery of his eclogue on the acces* 
Sion of the emperor Carus, 128. 

Calvin, the reformer, his doctrine of the Eucharist, 971. 

Examination of his conduct to Servetus, 97^, note 36. 
Camel, of Arabia, described, 860. 

Camtiardes of Languedoc, their enthusiasm compared 
with that of the Circumcclhons of Numidia, 314. 

Camp of a Roman army described, 6. 

Campania, the province of, desolated by the ill policy of 
the Roman emperors, 241. Description of the Lucuiian 
▼ilia in, 571. 

Canada, the present climate and circumstances of, com- 
pared with those of ancient Gennany, 81. 

Canntm, enormous one of the sultan Mahomet II. de- 
scribe, 1171. Bursts, 1175. 

Canoes, Russian, a description of, 981. 

Cantaeuxene, John, character of his Greek history, 1102. 
His good fortune under the vounger Andronicus, Ilu.>. 
Is driven to as'iumo the purj-I.’, IRk) His lively dis- 
tinction between fore.gn and civil war, His entry 

into Constantinople, and reign, Ilu7. Abdicates, and 
turns monk, lldS. Hi& war with the Genoese factory 
at Pera, HIO Marries bis o.tughter to a Turk, 1141. 
His negotiation with pope Clement VI , I14J, 11*2 
Cantcmir’s History of tiie Uttoinan Eiiij'irc, a character 
ot, \n9,notei\. 

Capeluinus, governor of Mauritania, defeats the jounger 
Gordian, and takes Carlh.igc, i>'' 

CnpUiition-tax, under the Human emperor?, an account 
of, 241, 242. 

Caplin, Atems, the civilian, hi? character, 72,3. 

Capitol of Rome, burning and restoration of, 2('2 
Cappadocia, famous lor its tine breed of horse®, 2.58. 
Ciiprarta, Isle of, character of the monks there, 4.77. 
Captives, how treated by the barbarians, 5bl 3.;o, 5.jl. 
Caraculta, son of the emperor .Severus, his fixed antipathy 
to his brother Geta, 49. His ambition, ihid. Succeixls 
to the empire jointly with him, 50 Jealousvand hatreil 
of the two emperors, ibid. Murders hi> brother, ibid. 
Hi» remorse and cruelty, .71 'lyranny, tbul Is him- 
self murdered, 52. I'endency of his edict to extern! the 
privilege? of Roman citizens to all the free inhabitants 
of his empire, 6-j. Doubles the tax on legacies and in- 
heritances, ibid, 

Caracorum, the Tartar settlement of, described, 1117. 
Caravans, Sogdian, their route to and from China, for 
silk, to supply the Roman empire, 686. 

Caransnts, his revolt in Britain, 1,53, Is acknowledged by 
Diocletian and his colleagues, 1 16. His death, tb>d. 
Carbeas, the Paulician, his revolt from the Greek emperor 
to the Saracens, 969. 

Cardinals, the election of a pope vested in them, 1196, 
Institution of the conclave,^ rAtrf. 

Carduene, situation and history of that territorv, 1 *2 
Carmus, the son of Carus, succeeds his father in the em- 


pire, jointly with his brother Xurncrian, 129. His view, 
tbid Defeat and death, I j2. 

Canziiiians, their invasion ofSvria, 105,3. 

Carlovinpian race of kings, conimenceinent of, in France 
842, 84.J 

Carmath, the .Arabian reformer, his character, 044 . His 
niiiiLiry exploits, ihid 

Carm.litcSy frum whom they derive their pedigree, 573, 
note ». 

mountain?, their situation, 81 

C^nthage, the bi'hopriC of, bought for Majo>‘inu?, 211, 
note 127 . Ilelit,'ioUs discord generated fiu'reby the fac- 
tion? ot Cieidian and Dun.itu.s, 2‘'2. 2''8 Tile temple 
of Venus there, conv erted into a ( hristi tn churcli, 443 
Is surprised by Gen&enc king of the \ .indals, 524. The 
gates of, ofvened to BehsariiiB, 637. Natural alterations 
produced by time in the situation of this city, thid note 
19 » The walls of, repaired by Behs-irius, i),37. Insur. 
rection of the Roman troops there, 698 Is reduced and 
pillaged by Hassan the Saracen, 917. Subsequent his- 
tory of, ibid. 

Carthagena, an extraordinary rich stiver mine worked 
there, for the Roman?, 61 

Cams, emperor, hU election and character, 128. Victories 
and death, 129. 

Caspian and Iberian gates of Mount Caucasus, dis- 
tingirshed, 647, 648. 

Camam, the party of, among the Roman civilians, ex- 
plained, 72.1 

Ca.^stodorus, his Gothic history, 91. • His account of the 
infant state of the republic of Venice, 347. His long 
and prosperous life, 621. 

Cadriot, George. See Scanderheg. 

Catalans, their service and war in the Greek empire, 
109'», HOD. 

Catholic chxxrch, the doctrine? of, how discriminated from 
the opinion? of the Platonic school, 2iU The authority 
of, exteiKled to the minds of mankind, 296 Faith of 
the Western or Latin church, 369, Is distracted by 
factions in the cause of Athanasm?, 'rA The doxo- 
Iogy> how introduced, and how perverted, oil. The 
revenue of, transferred to the heathen priests, by Ju- 
lian, 541. Edict of Thcoilosiu?, for the establishment 
of the Catholic faith, 421. The progressive steps of 
idolatry in, 447. Persecution ot the Catholics in Africa, 
582 — 584. Pious frauds of the Catholic clergy, 584. 
How bewildered by the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
781. Union of the Greek and Latin churches, 795. 
Schism of the Greek church, 1958 11.30. 1139. 

Cclcstine, pope, ospou»es the party of Cyril against Ncs- 
torius, and pronounces tlio degradation of the latter 
from his episcopal dignity, 784 

Celtic language, driven to the mountains by the I.atin, 
15, note 39 

Ctvwo/, the office of, revived under the emperor Decius, 
but without effect, 94. 

Ceos, the manufacture of silk first introduced to Europe 
from that I'land, 635 

Cerca, the principal queen of Attila king of the Huns, 
her reception of Maximin the Roman ambassador, 534, 
535. 

Cermthus, big opinion of the twofold nature of Jesus 
Christ, 78b 

Ceylon, ancient names given to that island, and the im- 
perfect knowledge of, by the Roman?, 548, note 6. 

Chalcedon, the itiju-bcious?ituat.on of tins city stigmatised 
by pruveib.al contempt, 2-2 A tribunal erected there 
by the imperor JuIk.ji. to try and punish the evil mini- 
sters ot li!> t>re<loce?'i>r C o’a?tantiUs, .327. A stately 
church bu.lt there by Rufinu', the infamous minister 
of the emperor Thculosiu', 451. Is taken by Chosroes 
1 f. king of Persia, 769. Council of, 7S8. 

Ckcdcocondyb's, the Greek historian, his remarks on the 
several nations of Europe, 1144, 1143. 

Chalons, battle of, between the Romans and Attila king 
ot the Huns, 543, 544. 

Chamavians reduced and generously treated by Julian, 


Chamberlain, office of, 256. 

Chancellor, the original and modern application of this 
word compared, I iO, note 81. 

Chaiattcrs, national, the distinction of, how formed, 594. 

Chariots of the Romans described, 489, note 

Charlemagne conquers the kingdom of Lombardy, 842. 
His reception at Rome, 843 Eludes fulhllmg the pro- 
mised ot Pepin and himself to the Roman pontiff, 844. 
His coronation at Rome by the pope Leo Hi , 847. His 
reign and character,848 Extension ot fiis empire, 849, 
85o His neighbourB and enemie.?, 856. His ?uccessors, 
851. His negotiations and treaty with the Eastern 
empire, 852. State of bis tamily and dominions in the 
tenth century, 962. 

Charles the Fat, emperor of the Romans. 831. 

Charles of .'\npu subdues Naple? and biCily, 1696, The 
Sicilian Vespers, 1098. His character as a senator of 
Rome, 1193. 

Charles IV, emperor of Germany, his weakness and po. 
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verty, S!>?. His public ostontation, 80S. Contrast be- 
tween him and Augustus, ib/if 
Charles V , emperor, parallel between him and Diocletian, 

1 ki. And between the '.ack ol Rome by him, and that 
by Alaric the (roth, iyj. 

Chastity, its high esteem among the ancient Germans, 
S6. And the primitive Christians, ISI, 182 
Chemistry^ the art of, from whom derived, 9 j8 
Chersonesusy Thracian, how tortitied by the emperor Jus- 
tinian, 644, 641 

Cher'^onites assist Constantine the Great against the Goths, 
249. Are cruelly persecuted by the Greek emperor Jus- | 
tmian II., 810. ; 

Chessy the object of the game of, by whom invented, 688. 
Cktlderic, king of France, dcoosed under papal sanction, 
8i2. 

Chilctreriy the exposing of, a prevailing vice of antiquity, 
164. 729. Prohibited by Constantine, lb4. Natural, ao- 1 
cording to the Roman laws, what, 7 j1. I 

ChinOy how di,stinguishei.i in amicnt history, 13% nor^58, j 
Great numners of children annually expiSsed there, IS7, ‘ 
note 144. Its situation, J'-'T The high chronology I 
claimed by tlie historians of, ibid The great wall of, 
when erected, 398. Wns tw ice conquercHl by the North- } 
ern tribes, The Romans suj»phed with silk by the j 
caravans from, 63d Is conquered by the Moguls, HI3. j 
1117- Expulsion of the MoguK, 1117. 

Chivalry, origin ot the order of, 1026, 1027. I 

Chnodomar, prince of the Alemanni, taken prisoner by | 
Julian at the battle of btra^burgh, 272, 27i j 

ChosroeSy king of Armenia, assassinated by the emissaries 
of Sapor king of Persia, lOJ 

CTio^rot’^, son of Tiridates, king of Armenia, hischaractcr 
253. 

O ^ ^ersia, protects the Ia<t ! 

in his treaty with the | 

« , • , . of his history, I 

688. Sells a peace to Justinian, 688. His inv.ision of j 
Syria, 689. His negotiations with Justinmn, 6"). His j 
|)rosperity, 696, Battle of Jlehtene, 737. His death, | 

Chosroes II. king of Persia, is rai«od to the throne on the I 
deposition of his father Hormouz, 7o0 Is reduccil to | 
implore the assistance of the emperor Maur-ce, dad \ 
His restoration and policy, 761. Conquers S\rja, 7"8. 
Palestine, Egypt and Asia Minor, 7*)n His 1 

reign and magnificence, 769. Rejects the .Mahometan I 
rtdigion, Imposes an ignominious peicc on tne ; 

emperor Heraclius, 770. His tligiit, deposition, and ■ 
death, 77 j, 776. ! 

ChoxnrSy the horde of, sent by the Turks to the assistance 
of the emperor Heraclius, /74. } 

Christy history of the doctrine of the incarnation of, 777, ' 
€tse<i. The festival of his birth, w fty fixed by tile Ko- 1 
m.ms at the wonter solstice, S2I, n. te 22. ; 

primitive, the various sects into which they 
branched out, 171 — 173 Whether they were mean ' 
and Ignorant, L^J. Ascribed the Pag."!!! iuidatry to the , 
agency of ditmcns, 173. Believed the enil of the world ; 
to be near at hand, 376. The nur.icuIoU'' powers ■ 
ascribed to the pnindive church, 178. 'J heir t.iith . 
stronger than in moiiorn times, ibid, 'i’heir <u|>crior I 
virtue and austerity. 179. Repentance, a virtue in high 
esteem among them, itid. Their notions of marruge 
and chastity, ISI. They disclaim war and govern- . 
ment, 182. Were active, however, in the internal 
government of their own society, tbtd. Bishops, 183. I 
Synods, 184. Metropolitans and prim.-ites, ibid Bishop ; 
of Rome, 185. Their probable proportion to the Pagan 
subjects of the empire betore the conversion of Constan- \ 
tine the Gre.!!, 192. Enquiry into their persecutions, 
394. Why’ more oiiioU'« to the governing powers than 
the Jews, 193 — 1‘'7. Their religious meetings sus- 
I»ected, i.97. And their manners calumniateil, ibtd. 
Are persecuted by Nero as the incendiaries ot Rome, ■ 
399. Instructions of the emperor Tr.*jan to Phuy the ' 
Younger for the regulation of his conduct towanls 
them, 203. Remained exposed to popular resentmeat 
on public festivities, ib/d. Legal moite of proi’ceding • 
against them, 2 (j 4. The ardour with which they ■ 
c.iurted martyrdom, 267 When allowed to erect , 
places for public worship, 210. Their pcrseiution under I 
Diocletian and his as..>ociates, 214 — 218. An editt of ^ 
toleration for them published by Galerius just btdbre 
his death, 218. Some consi.lcrations necessary to be 
attended to •• • ’ ■ *’ . f ■ 

219. Edict ■ ■.(.■• 

Great, 277. 3* . • ■ ■ 

morality to Consiantiiic, ineoiy aiiu m , 

passive obedience, ibid. Their loyalty and zeal, 279. ' 
The sacrament of baptism, how administered in early 

times, 284. Extraordinary propagation of Christianity _ 

after it obtained the Imperial sanction, 285 Becomes 
the established religion of the Roman erapdre, 2.8*». , 
Spiritual and temporal powers distinguished, ibid 
Review of the episcopal order in the ciiurch, 286— 28^ 
ecclesiastical revenue of each diocese, how ui- . 


vided, 289- Tlieir legislative assemblies, C91. Edict of 
Constantine the Great against hertfics, 2<)l, 292. Mvs- 
tenous doctrine oi the J'nnity, 2S'> 'Ihe doctrines’ of 
the Catholic thurch, how disi nmmated from the opi. 
mons of the Platonic -cliool, 2‘«). (iciu rd character of 
the Christum sects, 314. Chri'tian ‘•chools prohibited 
by the emperor Jnhan, 3H. They are reimned from all 
offices of trust, 342 Are ubiiged’to rein>t.!te tlie Pagan 
temples, ibid. 'Iheir iinpruuent and irregular zeal 
agam-^t idolatrv, 34i), 347. 

Christians, distinction ot, into vulgar and ascetic, 572. 

Conversion ot the barbarous nations, 579 
Chi/sliiinily, enquiry into the jirogrces anil establishment 
of, 168. Ibii — 192 Religion and character of the Jews, 
169. The Jewish religion the ba.sis of Christianity, I7o. 
Is offered to all mankind, ibid The sects into which 
the Christians divided, 171 — 173. The tijeulo^y of, 

reduced to a systematical loim in the school of Ah’xan- 
dria, 19f). Injudicious conduct ot its early advocates, 
398. Its persecutions, l‘-9 — '•-1)2 I irst 'erection of 

churches, 2in. T'he system of, found in PLito’o doc- 
trine of the Logos, 294 Salutary etiec ts resulting from 
the conversion ot the barbarous nations, 579. Its pro- 
gress in the North 01 Europe, 984. 

Chrysaphiii.s, the eunuch, engages Edecon to assassinate 
his king Attifa, 5.,d D put to tleath by the empress 
Pulchena, 5J/. Assisted at tlie secoiid council ol 
Ephe-'Us, 7b7. 

Ch/ysveh 7;, general of the revolted Panlicians, over-runs 
and pillages Asia Minor, Pop. His death, ihnl 
Chrysototas, Manut-l, the Greek envoy, li,s character, 
1135. Ills admiration of Rome and (.oiistaiitinople, 
11-38. 

Ch'yiopolts, Kittle of, between Constantine the Great and 
Liciinus, 167 

Chrysosloin, st , his acrountofthepompou« luxury of the 
emperor Arcailius, .3u4 Protcit.s his fugitive patron, 
the eunuch Eutropius, .bliS JHi.'torv df his promotion 
to the archiepiscopdl see of Consrantinople, 510. His 
character and admini-stration, 511, His persecution, 
5i2: Hjs death, ibid. His rclic.s rcinov ed to Coiistanti- 
in ple, 513 His cocommin on tiie monastic lite, 574, 
nolr ti5. 

C/itochc's, Christian, the fir»t erection of, CiO Demolition 
oC, uiuier Diocletian, 2I6. SjiUndnur of, under (.011- 
stantine the Great, 2»8. Seven, ot Asia, the fate of, 
112'*. 

CtboUs, battle of, between Constantine the Great and 
Lu niiu-', In’ 

Cicao, his view of the philosophical opmiops as to the 
innnortahty of tlie soul, 173 H * eiicomii.ui on the 
stuily of the law, 7I8. .system of hi« >epubl c, 7-2. 
Cimmciion darknc.-s, the c-xpres.sicn ot, wlieiicc uenved, 
4'!, ne/c42. 

Ctrcuiucclltons of Africa, Dnnatist sclii'toatics, hi.«t(>ry of 
their rev<>it,.^» 5 'i ne-r rt 1 g i Us ^u.c dcs, 514 l‘tise- 
cut.on of, by the enpecor Hem r U', 3-1. 

CtrkUmciii n of I erh sexes, a physical custom in TEthio- 
pta, unci'in.eitcd veutn n-hgton, 8 l.4 
Cirruif, Kon.an, the tour fat tn ns in, described, 631, 633. 
Coustantiiicpk*. and the Eastern empire, distracted by 
these tactions, dii, 

Cit\‘s', imniber and greatness of, m the Roman empire, 19. 

Cuinmercial, ot Ualv, rise and government of, 8,35. 
Citizens of R<'me, motive of t aracalla for extenmng the 
privileges of, to all the tree inhabitants of the empire, 6J. 
Political tendency ut this grant, ibid. 

C/ly, the birth of a new one, how celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, 224. and nt'fci.8 

Civilians of Romo, origin of the profession, and the three 
periods in the history of, 7-1, 7-2 
Civiii.s, the Batavian, his sucllssIuI revolt against the 
Roman.s 88. 

Claudmn the ' ' ' • 1. i- <..>> t 

supply the ' ’ 

murder ot , ■ , 

476. Hischaractcr uf the eunuch Eutropiiis, .3b \ .3<'6. 
Claudius, enqwror, chosen by the praetorian guards, with- 
out the concurrence ot the senate, 28. 

emperor, succes-or to Galliemi', 1 is character, 
and elevation to the throne, 1U8 Hi< ('.inenry and 
justice, tbui He undertakes the relorinaTion of the 
army, KA*. Invaded by the Goths, ibid. Kis distress 
ai’d’hrmness, ibui. His victory over the Goths, ibid, 
HiS death, 110. 

Cleander, monster of the emperor Commoilus, his history, 
34, 35. 

Cltinens, Flavius, and his wife Doimtilla, why distin- 
guished as Christian martyr.®, 21-2 
CLment III , pope, and the emperor Henry III. mutually 
confirm each other's sovereign characters, 998. 

Chrnent V, pope, transfers the hoiy see from Rome to 


Avignon, 1197. 

twfrt/ VH. elected ivope, 1211. 

epAn, king of the Lou b.irds, dca*]i of, ,4.. 

when first rroui tlu- laily, 1S5. 286. 

'I*h.3 } Iin n. ?-rs O'. l.OvV iiiuitiniiLti. 287. Theif 
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pmpcrtv, T(ioir oiTcnfo« only cnpfni-'ahio hy tlii'ir 

ouu order, L's'l \ .lietituuitii'a edn t to re-truia flu- 
aval'll e or, J77, .'7''^ 

Ch'/iton, till- fii't ot tlio .Meruv incrian r..co of kings of the 
I'lank^ ui (-j.iiti, hi' reign, nt-'f, 711 

Ciodnis APjinn^, gov einor id Jlntam, « liaraeter of, 41, 40. 
DeelarC' himu-li agaii''st Juhinus, 4J His death, 4{> 
niece oi the king ot ISurgiiiuly, is married to 
Clovis king ot tlic rr.iiik', and r-oiu orts her Pagan hus- 
band, 5P1. exhorts her husband to tJio Gothic war, 
514. 

Cloi'i'i, king of the Frank?, hi; dr^cent, and rCign, .iPl. 

Clniyrius, ills account nt the objertsot adoration among 
the ancient (rermaii-;, ^7, noti’d’<2. 

Cochineal^ importance of the discovery of, m the ait of 
(heing, d'l, «oU-7)0. 

Cod<' of Ju'tinian, how formed. 7-74. New edition of, 77a 

Codicil'!^ how far admitted by tlie Rf-man law respecting 
testaments, 73 j 

Co'nobitcs, in monkish history, dr^cnbe.i, 77’-^. 

Co/zurge, how regulated hy tlie l!o’n:in c.-ipcrois llfd. 

Culchos^ the modern ^lingrelia, dcscriboJ, iV'k xM inner? 
ot the ruitives, ihid IRvolt ot, fiom the Homans to the 
Persian?, and repentance, fi'G. Cuichian w.ir, in conse- 
quence, d '4, nl'j 

Cw/z»i-u>zz, of the em\)cror Titus, observations on, 12'2X 
Exhibition of ahull-tcast in, 17:^ >, 1—4. 

Colly) Kliitn licretu xan account ot, 

ColomcSy Roman, limv planted, 14 

Colonnn, history of the Hom.ui fimily of, 1190, 17'Xl. 

Volo'^siis of Rhode?, some account oi, 1*08. 

ColiDiinsof Heri'ule?, their situation, 11. 

Comana, the rich temple of, suppros'cd, and the revenues 
confiscated, by the emperors of the E.i't, 7JS 

Combat^ judicial, origin of, in the Sxilic laws, ."98. The 
laws of, according to the Assize ot Jerusalem, lb4I. 
Apology fur the practice of, lOl'J, «oA’ 17. 

Comet^i account ot tlvse winch xippeaiedin the reign of 
Justinnn, 713 

Commentiolubi his disgraceful warfare against the Avars, 
7f>i. 

ConimoduSi emperor, his education, character, and reign, 
S7— 57. His death, 97. 

Cotnnem, origin ot the family of, on the throne of Con- 
siantinople, >i2 1 It? extinction, 1 1^ J. 

Conception^ immaculate, of the Virgin M.nry, the doctrine 
of, from whence derivcii, •‘'oh. 

Concubine^ according to the Roman civil law, explained, 


Co^Jlagration, general, ideas of the primitive Christians 
concerning, 177. 

Conquest^ the vanity of, not '-o justi.^able as the <lo«iro of 
spoil, .384. Is rather achieved b\ art than person.d Vxt. 
lour, .*>27. 

Conrad \\l, emperor, engages in the second crusade, 
1042. His disastrous exiJtihtlon, li<H 
Conrad of Montferrat delends Tyre again&t Saladui, ln'd. 

Is assassinated, lii77 
ConAnne'\Xr<.d\ i-i, ''d 

riic tl.’.d '< '.f rfn;t.an(ii.e the Gre.^'t, is s. nt 
to govern the wi ‘iin pr.>-ji ie r-i the i-nipiro, i.f'?. 
Div l^lou ot tiio t him u.il liis brother.-., on 

the death of tiujir f.irijtr, . d |, ju. -tiled by liis bro- 
ther ConstantnH', 774. kid. d, on thi- u-nrpation of 
Magnentius, 2.7.7. E-poinod tl e c.tu-e ot .ithanasius 
against his brotiicr Con-MiUiU', '.o*, 

Cunstarf^ 11 , emperor of Coo-t.ii.ti! i pie, S 
Comtanttu, prince?.-., gran-i-d-iiu'ht' r ci t'on-t.antinc tl.o 
Great, is <-arricd bj her mother to the camp ot t’ e 
usuqier Frocopiu?, 777. NarioviJvc'i ipt--. failing into 
the haiivis of the Quaai, Jji M.^rnes tJie c-rnperor 
Gratian, 797. 

Constantma, daughter of Constantine the Great, and wi- 
dow of Hannibali.nus, places the di.a.lem on the head 
of the general Vetranio, 237 Is married to GaliU', 
26o. Her character, 7dl. Dies, 2d7. 

Constiintina^ widow of the Eastern emperor Maurice, the 
crued tatc of, and her daughters, 7i>) 

Cuiiitaiitine the Great, the several opinions as to the 
place of his birth, IJI, note 10 Hi? history, 150. He 
is saluted emperor by the Rritish legions on the death 
of his 'father, 131. Marries Fausta, the daughter of 
Maximian, 135. Puts Maximian to death, 17.7. Ho. 
neral review of his admini'.tratum in Gaul, 1.7(i, Un- 
dertakes to deliver Rome from the tyranny of Maxeii- 
tius, 1.37, 158, Defeats Maxcnliu.s, and enters Romo, 
IBo. His alliance with Licmui.s, I()l. Deteats Licl- 
nius, ItiJ, Ir4. Peace concluded with Einmus, Mt 
His laws, lAif/, Cha.stises the Goths, lt53. Second civil 
war with Licinms, IriJ, 166. Reunion of the empire 
under Constantine, 167. Motives which induced him 
to make Byzantium the capital of his empire, 271. 
Declares his determination to spring from divine 
command, 27k Despoils other cities of their or- 
naments to decorate Ins new capital, 22a. Cere- 
mony of dedicating Ins new city, l'27. Foria ot 
civii and military aduuniatration caUbiLshed there. 


2'78. Sepnmtcs the civil fiom tliC Tolbtary adm'uii- 
stnition, 2>4 Cnrriiptcd niilit.iv lit-i iplinc, 7,-57. 
Hi-» cluiractcr, Ctl, 7U Aci-i.ui't of In- fUTiiiv, 744, 
247. Hi-, jealou-y of hi' 'on t ii'pii', -Ji' x^l\'tl•rioll^ 
deaths ot tii-pii^aiul I.ii iiiiU', .-fn lii? ro{>ciUance 
and acts of aton'-ment eiiquired iiit >. i//rd Hi? sons 
and nei»hevv', 24T .''i ii-l' them to 'Upcniitend the 

sovlCxiI iiroviiK-e- oi'thc c 'onre, 71-'' A"i?t3 tlio S.ar. 
iiiatidii-?, xiiiii pr.n. kc.- the (tuIIi', 74' raiiiicr-s the 
G.jtb-. to pc u-i‘, ,r- il 111? dc.itl), :u'," .Attempt to xOS- 
certain the liatc ot hi' couv er-.m’) to ('Jiri'twinitv, 776 
His Pxtgan sup.r'tition, '-77 I'rot.-ct' the ( iiristians in 
Gaul, fb/il Publi'hf' the edict of M iLiii. ih/d Motiv'es 
which recommended tlic Christ. aii.- to ins f. vour, 778 
Exhoits hi' 'iibjc. ts to embrace tlie Chn-tian pro- 
fession, 77“ Hi' tammi. ^txUui.lrd the L(iha)um cie- 
scnlied, 2'Mt His ceiebr.itexl vi?i()n jwevinus to his 
battle with Jlaxcntais, 2'1. .‘'tory ot the miraculous 
cro.", in the air, Cx,'. Ills coiivcrsUJii ai counted for, 
from natural and prolxihle f aiu'os, 2.8 >. Hi? theological 
di'Coiir'CS, ibid Hi-> devotion and privilege?, ibvi. 
The dv-lay ot hia baptism xici minted for, Cz-l- Is com. 
nu-morateil as a 'amt by the Greek.?, 2''''. Hi? edict 
again-st heretic?, 7pj Favours the cau-c ot (.acihaii 
against DmiatU', ciG Hi' .?en'ible Rtter to the bishop 
ot xAlcxamiria. -jUl Ilow prev.uleil on to ratify the 
XicorieciLi.d, 3“7. His levity iii religion, d Granted 
a toleration to Ins Pagan sui.jcct', '>!'> Hisreiormof 
PxVgan abU'C?, ib/if Wj» a's-icmted with tlie Heathen 
Deities alter his ileath, by a decrc'.' of the senate, 316. 
His ilisi-ovc-ry of the holy .?e[>ulehre, .>..9 Publication 
ol his hrtitious donation to the bi'ho}w of Rome, 844, 
8k7, fabulous mtcrihction of marruige with strangers, 
ascribcil to him, <i77. 

C'o:is/ant/nt’ 1 1 , tiic 'on of ron?t3ntinc the Great, is sent 
to preside over Gaul, 748 Division of the empire 
among him and his brother^, on the death of their 
fuller, 271. Invades his brother Constans, and is 
killed, 734. 

Cofiy/antine 111 , emperor of Constantinople, 80" 

Consfanf/ne IV. I’ogonatus, emj>eror of Constantinople, 
8iW5 

Con<!fanffnc V. Copronymu?, emperor of Constantinople, 
811. Fates of iiis rivj soil', .817 Ili-volt ot Art^avasde?, 
and troubivS on account ol linage worslnp, hJ7. Abo- 
lishes the inonkisl) order, ibiU. 

Conslan/ine ^T., f mpernr of Constantinople, x8l2. 

Comtanttne VH. Pi.rphvroyeniti.is, ompeior Ot C’on«tan- 

t •. if,8 - IT t 

fi fi (.1 ■ .. . • . . ■ 

'J ‘ • .r • , • . , ■ ,1 I ' 

the cotemr mes of the Ryz.aiitine touif, “‘>7 .lu'tiho? 
the nnrnagc ot his son’ with the princess Doitni of 
Fr.ince, “'*7, 978 

Com^tautine \ 1 1 1 , om\H--ror of Con'tantinuplc. .870 

CoU<it>aiffne 1\ , cmpx iiir of Coti'tantiiK>(tIe, 8-1, ^2’7 

Constantine X Monoinav'hu?, emjicror ot t enstaiitiiioj'le, 
87 *. 

Con-^tfintine XI. Ducas, emperor of Cl)n^t iiitinnple, 871 

i’un'tanttne Xll , emperor of Con'tantinoplc, 8-4, 87.3 

Constantine Px\la‘ologus, the last ot the Greek emperors, 
his reign, llo7. And death, 1179. 

Constantine St/lvantiS, tounder of tlio Paulirians, PdR 
Hia dOxtth, 9r>S 

Constantine, a private soldier m Rnt-.in, elected emperor 
for the ?ake i-t his name, 4''7 lie reduces Gaul and 
Sp.iin. dad Hi? reduction and dcatb, 498. 

Cwd.inti/ie, general under BcUsariUs in Italy, hisdeatli, 
‘>75 

C>n^f'inf^,)opli\ it? situat-on dc^rnbed, with the motives 
will h iiulin ed ti'n'tautine the (5reat to make this tUy 
tlie capital ot ho emiirc, 771 — 775. Its local xidvan- 
taiccs, 2JJ. It' e.vG'Ut, 774. Progress of the work, 2’7.> 
Principal edihcc?, 1.6'r/ How funiish: d with inhabit- 
ants, 7u> Privileges granted t<) it, £-7 Its dedica 
tion, /.W. Rev lew of the new form of civil and mdit iry 
adTi'inistration p'tabbshed there, 7-8. Is allotted to 
Coii'tantme the Younger, m tlicdivisiun ot the empire, 
on the emperor's death, 2'31. Violent content? there 
between the rival bishops, Paul and JRacedoruus, oR. 
Blotnly engagement between tlio Athanasians and 
A nan’s on the removal of the body of Constantine, 3I2. 
Triumphant entry ol the emperor .lulian, o74. The 
senate of, allowed the same powers and honours as that 
at Rome, 378. Arrival of Vaiens, as emperor of the 
East, ‘>7f) Revolt of Procopius, .771. Continued the 
pnncipxil .'eat of the Arian heresy, during the reigns of 
ConstantiU' an.l Vaiens, 42'7. Is purged from Ananisni 
fay the c-inpcror Theotlosiu®, 47J. (-cuncil of, 474. Is 
ennclietl by the bodies of saints and martyrs, 447. In- 
surrection against Gamas and his Anan Goths, 5d 
Persecution of the archbishop, St. Chrysostom, 311. 
Popular tumults on his account, 517 Ihe city and 
Eastern empire distracted by the fartions of the circu?, 
657, oil Foundation of tlie tiiurch ot St. Sophia, 

647 Other churclies erected there by Justinian, <745. 
Irimtiph of Belisanus over the Vandals, GGO, GtIL State 
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of the armio'! under the emperor Maurice, 7r»4 The j 
armies niul city revolt ajain^t him, 76>. Delircrame 
otthccitv (roiu tlie i’ei -i.m-. .tiitl .'i\ ars, 7TJ, 77i I«e- 
ligious Avar about the Tri'.ijjiuii, 7t,’0, 7l-*J. Pro-pectus 
ot the remauung hi-tory ot the Kastern empire, sn>, 
{summary review of the tivc d} nastic<i of the Greek em- 
pire, S3J, 83i Tuuiiilts in the city to oppo>e the | 
struction of images^ s^n Abolition ot the monki-li j 
order by Coiista'iline, ^ '7 First siege of, by the Sara. | 
cells, b-7. Second 'legc hy the Saracen'S, yJS l»_i* i 
Review of tlic provinces of the Greek empire m the j 
tentli centurj, 'Ou. Riches of the Cit\ of Con-tuit.- 
noplo, 933. I'iic Imperial palace of, 934 Office- «>t 
state, 95j Military characrer of the Greek-, 9/9 
The name and character of Roman- =uiiiiortetl totlie 
last, 9tl]. Decline and iciual of l.teiatuce, 

9&t. The City nicnacid by tlie Tuik's, '177. Account 
of the Varangniiis, 97’' Xavai expeditions iif the 
Russian- against the city, j-l. Ongin c f thescparation 
of the Greek and I.atin cliurchcs, loaS Ma-sacre of 
the Latins. lood. Inva-ion ol ilie Gieek empire, and 
conque-t ot Coii'-tcitniopio b\ the crusaders, Kk.j. The 
city taken, and Laac Ang. lu? restored, iGD 

Part of the citj burnt by ti’c Litiii-, bCO. Second 
siege of the ctt> b> t!ic Latins, 1071. la pillaged, 1072. 
Account ot the statues tlostro>c I, lo73, lo, k 1‘artition 
of the Greek empire by the Fren- h aiui Venetians, I071I 
The Greeks ri-e ugainst their Latin ton<iucror-, lo79, 
"i’he city retaken by tlie Greeks, Rbk The -u’airh ot 
Galata assigned to the Genoese. Hostilitus Ik*- 

tween the Genoese and the emperor, 111') How the 
city escaped the Moguls, 1118 D lie-ieged bv the sulkm 
Amurath II, 1138. Is compared witii Rome, 1138, 

11 "9. Is besieged by M.iliouiet II sultaii of thcTurX-, 
1174. Is stcriiicd and taken, 1178, 1179. Becomes the 
capital of the Turkish empire, H82 

Ca»st(i»tiffs C/f/orff'^, governor of Uaimatia, was intended 
to be ^opted by the emperor Carus, in the room of his 
vicious son Ca’rnms, I /i) Is associated as Gsc-.ir by 
Diocletian in his ailinini.stiation, 1:34 Ascutocs the 
title ot Augustus, on the abdi -ation ot Dmch ti m. 149 1 
His death, L51. (Granted a toleration to tiie Cntjstians, I 
217. I 

Conv/nni/«.?, the second son of Cnnstantino the Great, his j 
education, £47. Is sent to govciti the Eastern {in. | 
Vinces of the empire, 21S. bcizes Constai.fn.'-j Ic on 
tlio death of lus fatlier, £.31. ( 'nspnes the death cf 
Ins kinsmen, r-Vrf. Division of the empne imong liiin 
and ins limtlicrs, llc-rou s C ho-r^is king ui .Vr- 
metiia, £."J. Battle of Sing.na w th .s.p'T l.ing of 
Per- a, £33. Rejects the otf.is ot Maeut. ’..tiis and \'c- 
traino, on the plea of a vi-ion, £3.3 Hi- (-latn n ti» 'h.o 
llLnan troojis at the iiitersitw w.th Ncfru.io, 2'd. | 
Deteats Magnctitius at tlic L.a(t)eof .Mm a, J3T H'S 
coundls ciAcrncd b> eunuchs, .’■/>. i, ; , fdiic.ai, .11 j 
of his con-in- Galhia auil Jub.tti, ' I)i'gr.i<v' and 
death ot Galki-, .‘-end- lor Juliui to -'uj’f, £i I | 
Irve-t- hu.i u itli the tulc ot C.i.-.ir, / ^ i-.c- lb n-c, j 

£63. Proseiits an obc!i-k to that city, The ‘J'l.i- • 
dian atul .>.irniati.in w.irs, Hi- .11 ! 

tions, £67. Mi-nunia' '.''nent of a:kni> in the Fa.-t, -68 
Favours the Arian-, His rcl u- ..n. • utcr bv j 

Amm..imjs llie hiiroiuin, I’u'' Hi? . indtavours ; 
to estabii'h an urduiindv ot t'hrsat an uotti ne. 'G 
Athan.i-ius ilrivcn into t xile bv tJu council oi AntK'«.h, | 
Sb3 Is intimidated bv his i reti'ur ( cn-t.ins, and invites 1 

. cau- 

f , ■ » dna, 

» . ■ . . aiy. 

Athanasius writes invectives to expose ins ch.iractpr, 

310. Is constrained to restore Liberius, bishop of Rome, 

311. Supports Macedonius, biahop of Constintiiiople, j 

and Loiuitenaiict.- i.is perait. utions of the Catholic- and 1 
Ntnafi.in*, 31 J. Hi? conduct co-K.ird In- P.’g.an saLj^CC*, j 
>713 Kiu ii”? the fame of Julian, -316 Re*al- tlie icgi-ms j 
from (.iaul, 717. Negotiations betwe>.n hnn and .fuln.ii, , 
.‘31", 3J9 ills prepar..tiuna to oj-post* Juliwii, o£J. Hio 
dcatti arid character, ,3J4. I 

Cons/antius, general, relieves the Cnti-h emperor Con- I 
st.tntinc when bt 'sieged in Arles, 49,“. His char.uG-r ; 
and victories, 498. His marriage with l^Iacaiia, and 1 
^ lieath, .3I.S 

Constantins^ «ocrctary to Attila king of fhc Huns, his ; 
matrimonial n%otution at the court of Constantinople, . 
53 3. I 

C'/usul, the office of, explained, 2.3 Alterations this office | 
underwent under the emiieror-i, and when Constaiiti- 1 
nnple became the seat of empire, ££9. The office f4, j 
suppressed hy the emperor Justmian, (i.30. Is now sunk j 
to a commercial agent, 1191. ; 

Contracts, the Roman laws respecting, 733 Espc-cially j 
the matrimonial contract, 7£9, 7 '*). j 

Copts ot Egypt, brief liiatorv of, isiil, SiO. j 

Corinth, reviving as a Roman colony, celebrates C 0 ■ 
Isthmian games, under the emperor Juli.an, j-‘» Inc | 
isthmus of, fortified by tfie emperor Juctmian, bik I 


Comtral/, reduction of, by tlie Saxons, 607. 

Col onat ff gohl, nature oi those offerings to the Roman 
emperors, "J f ’. 

Co/iv/ws, Mattfiias, king of Hungarv, his> character, 
110k 

Cii'./iias Indicopleustcs, account of his Christian topo- 
graphy, if X, nutcT,. 797, m/c 1J6 
Cosmo of Meiiu Ills clj.iraLter, 11.37. 

Cotinnls ami .’-viied- of 


Antioch, ,303. 

Arle-, .307. 

Bi-ii, in;. 

< ai-are.!, o'* I 
C arthaue, 38 > 6 ‘1) 
Chalcedon, 78’'. 
Clctmont, ini ' 
Constaiif'f, 1117 1313 
CoiistantiiifipJe, 4-i^. 793. 

79 > 8>j Iu 39 
Ephe-Us, 784 78“ 
I'crrara, iH9. 

Floreiue, isT 


Frankfort, 816 
I.voiis, 39J li 1096. 
Milan, 3i.7. 

Nice, £98 SI3, SlO 
Fi-.i, 1147. J£I3 
ri..i.L“ntia, I0I9 
Ouinisext luTruIIo, 377, 
iit’to .36 

Riimni, Ofiit 3<>1 
S.irili' .1, .a 
Selfuci.', ‘"3 
I olcdcf, 3-7. 6" I 
Tv re, 01 4 


Co?/;;/, great <.idt um e hetw cen the am icnt and moilern 
appi.eation o.* thi- tide, £34. By whom tir&t uiventcil, 
///?;/ </£ the s.urni largCsses, under Cftiiskintine 

the Cirtaf, hij «;n<*c, £ s Ot the pm ate estate, 
ihiU. Ot the domcstica m the Eastern empire, lus othce, 
C'j'). 

Coiira^i,r, deelmc of, in the Rom.'n empire, 22 
< oui U ‘loy, lu-torj <(f the fainiiy ot, Ii .■'7—1' 89 
Cicsccntms, con«uj m Ruine, ins vicissitiuies, an^ dis- 
gracc'lul d<-..tl), 8'3. 

Cicti y the I'le or, -iiUiucd by the S..r.ir( in, Is ret o- 
veicd by NiceT-hofu* I'bncas, 9i7. Is pLuchasod b> the 
\ encti uis, 1‘Cn 

C/i/mSy ht»\v tustingui -11011 by the penal laws of tlic Ro- 
mans, 7.37 

Cnspuiy son of Constantine the (?rcat, 1 $ decl.nred Ctesar, 
I»>k Distinguialics Ills valour .igaiiist the Frtnka and 
Alemanni, Io.>. Forces the pass, ge of the Hellespont, 
and defeats the fleet ot Lieinui-, L". His character, 
£4*». Hi> my-ttrious de-th, £4’i. 

Cr/.'f us, the patrician, marries the d.iugliter of Phoca«, 
and contnl utes to uepo-e him, 7- 7. ia obliged to tin 11 
monk, Co>t 

C/-;o/,<r,acc.-'int of tlie kingdom of, ‘’<7 3, C'74 
C, •<, the u.lfbrent sentiments entiitanied of thh in«tru. 
invM.t of punisimu'iit. bv the ihgan end ( Imstian 
Roi-'.-uis, £' ‘ Ifie t..if.ou- stall. l.‘i'i of, in the .irm> of 
Const ,'itii <‘ tiio t»rc. t, d'-- ribed, I'l , £- 1 Hi- v is.on- 
of, £S2 '1 he I ' ly -vpul.’t.ie an ' • 10 -- i-f t lui-t ib*- 

covere-i, ....p. 'I’he ir.is-s cf ti r;-t uiieuuinislied t'V 
u.striout.f.n to pdgrnii-!, •'.rl 

Cioioo o£ tl'cn.i, Its traii-xr iroia £111-11161901110 to Fan.s 
K-si 

(■/• 'i/. lii’iral au.i <b lui nai, tiiC d.-tincuon lelwcen, 
3 ■ , / -• 

C‘ usiifi.', t. . M-r, re- .vrd on .'-t *1 c <’n'tm d or Clermonr, 
In.n l.t.ui .'v mb' r c jU'ttce or t!te holv wai, i/mt 
Ev..uiin..t; Ml ii.fj the prn..le motives of the i rLi-.ader', 
h'-l D-’artarc ot the cru-and-, l"vJ Account <4 
the cfmt',' h'-i Ihcrinarth to t onstantimiplc, l(i_7 
Review 01 t'.c.r lunnbir-, b 3-' 'Ihev take Nuc, R’ I 
Rattle of i)orvSaum, lu.-.'. i'hi'V take \iilio« h, I' -i. 
'1 heir distresses, IU.3+ Are n 1 evc.i bv the ai-.ovcry 
of the holv kiiice, boj. bieee r.nu I'nique-^l <.f Jer’a- 
salem, I(v'37. GoUfrev of Bouillon cht-tu King of Jeru- 
salem, lu38. The second ( ru'..de, b fJ Ti.e cru-adt 1 s 
ili-treated by the GruJ; cinper.ir®, bi;, bi44. ’I he 
third crusade, 10-31. Siese ot Acre. lAnk Fourth -i 1 . 
fifth crusades, B'-34 Sixth cru<ade. li;3i Seventh ' i -i 
sade, 10.36. K^c ipitulatiou of the fourth crusade R’s*. 
General cons-uuence, ui the cru'.eks Ui83, IU'6 
CC'-^iphnUy th. citv of, plumicritj {,\ the Roman-, T^. T»s 
situafioii df cribi'd, • 'o. Jui in de' luie- the su;'o (,i 
tfiat citv, 1- - a kcil b> the sarai cn-, 4. 

C'tUat, ertiperor of ( hina, hu character, ill.3. 

C/'J'a, touiidction of, 89.3 

Cuioftatohi, l-ts ofbee under li.c C-ret k cm; > rors, IGo. 
C«s/u»«,v, «HiiU'S of, iinj i).-ui 1 V Au;:u-tu-, m 
Cyi/c ot n.d.ifioii-s tfo' origin ( !, tr.nxu, and how now 
emplovcd, JI", Mo/f Lo. 

Curriti'i, bi-hopof Carthage, his hi.-toiy and martyrdom, 

Cupms, the kingdom of, lic«towed on the iu'Use of Lu«ig'- 
'r.dn,by Richard I ot l n'-'lim!, b'". 

Cs/rene, the i»rei k coumie- thi ri‘ niKilly exterminated by 
< hosrocs II king of Bcr-ia, 7"" 

Ci/iuuics, an obscure fugili'O, i- -rt iq>, by tne 

I’er-iaii monarch, a-. cnip« n-r ot Rome, iU2. 

Cpul, bishop of Jeru-aleni, bis pcmjiotn re’at’on r't .\ 
imracuhius appearance of a cck-tial cros.-, •<’. Ii s 
a’iibiguous charaett r, L9 

It/tCy patrianh of .\U-x ir,d’'i.‘’, bi- 1 'i 9 rju'.r.if t' r, , - 
78£. t oildi lui.-i ti'l hiiL'V "1 FruUi.'s 

the dcMi'am ot lb ‘ »■" 1 ■ 1 1 I'O- -u- .igiuist NcS- 

tanus, T-:4, 7 .3 H.- n-.’ ' ...h '.."h /8o 
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GEXKUAL 


Cy'^ictiSy how it escaped destruction from the Goths. 100 
Is at length ruineil by them, ibiU. 'i'he laluuU ana city 
of, seized by the usurper Procopius, J7-. 


D 

Dacia, conquest of, by the emperor Trajan, 2, 3 Its 
situation, !J Is over-run by the Goths, yj. Is resigned 
to them bv Aurehan, 1 1 1 

DtEtnons, sup()Osed to be the authors ancl_objects of Pagan 
idolatry by the primitive Christians, IT.i. 

Dazisteus, general of the emperor Justinian, besieges 
Petra, blH. Commands the Huns m Italy under 
Narses, TU6. 

Daimhcrt, archbishop of Pisa, installed patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, losy. 

Dalmatia, described, 9. Produce of a silver mine there, 
HI, noteOi. 

Dalmatius, nephew of Con-tantme the Great, is created 
Cassar, 247. Is sent to govern the Gtdhio Irontier, i.‘4S 
Is cruelly destroyed by Constantm>, 2 j1. 

Damascus, siege of, by the Saracen^, b'lS. The city re- 
duced both by >torrn .aid by treaty, 901 Kemarks on 
Hughes’s tragedy of thiss egc, ibiJ. notcf>i Taken and 
destroyed by Tamerlane, 11 JO 

Damasus, biihopnf Rome, edict of Valentinian addressetl 
to him, to restrain the crafty a\ancc of the Roman 
clergy, 377, .‘378 His bloody contest with Ursinus tor 
the episcopal dignity, ,378. 

Dames, the Arab, his gallant enterprise against the castle 
of-^leppo, 90d. 

Dafmetta is taken by Louis IX of France, 1077. 

Damophtlus, archbishop of Con^tatltlnople, resigns his see, 
rather than subscribe the Nicone creed, 4J.J 

Dandoio, Henry, doge of Venice, his character, lOol. Is 
made despot of Romania, iu7d. 

Daniel, first bishop of Wincfie^ter, his instructions to 
St. Boniface, for the conversion of lUhdeb, 5Su. 

Daniehs, a Grecian matron, her present' to the emperor 
Basil, 817 Her visit to him at Constantinople, i)>4. 
Her testament, ihid. 

Danube, course of the river, and the provinces of, de- 
scribed, 9. 

Daphne, the sacred grove and temple of, at Antioch, 
owenbed, 348. Is converted to Christian purposes by 
Gallus, and restored to the Pagans by Julian, ibnl. The 
temple burned, 344. 

Data, the fortification of, by Justinian, describotl, W7. 
The demolition of, by the Persians, prevented by peace, 
688. Is taken by Chosroes King of Persia, 7 >7. 

Darixi, his scheme for counecting the continents of 
Europe and Asia, 222. 

Darkness, pratematural, at the time of thepas^non, un. 
noticed by the heathen philoso^^iiers and hisloriani, 

194. 

Dastagard, the Persian royal seat of, plundered by the 
emperor Herat’hu>«, 77’7. 

Datianus, governor of Stiain, yields re.idy ol)cflicnce to 
the Imperial cduf- agaui-t the Christians 217. 

Datius, bishop of -Mil.ui, instig.ite.' the revolt of the Ligu- 
rians to Jusfinian, n72 E'C.ipes fo Constantinople on 
the taking of Milan by tlie Rurgnnduins, 1(74 

Debtors, insolvent, cruel puni'hmeut of, by the law of the 
twelve tables, 737. 

Decemvirs, review of the laws of the twelve tables, 717. 
'I'heir laws superseded by the pcriietual cilict, 719. 
verity of, 7.3n, 7 J7 

Deems, hi'j exaltation to the empire, IX) His w'ar with 
the Goths, yj Defeat and death, yij. "Was a perse- 
cutor of the Christians, 211, 

Decurinns, in the Roman empire, are severely treated by 
the -Imperial la vs, 240, 

D-’seiieraci/, progress of, in the Roman empire, £2 

Deification of the Roman emperors, how this species of 
Idolatry was introduced, 26. 

Delators, are encouraged bv the emperor CommotIns, to 
gratify his hatred of tfie senate,3> Are siippresaou bv 
Pertmax, .J8. 

Delphi, the sacred ornaments of the temple of, removed 
to C’onatantinople by Constantine the Great, 226, tiole 
48. 

Democracy, a form of government unfavourable to free- 
dom in a large state, 1 J. 

Demosthenes, governor of Caisarea, liis gallant defence 
ag.ainst, and heroic escape from, Sajior king of Persia, 
luJ. 

Deogratias, bi.«hop of Carthage, humanely succours the 
captivc-s brought from Rome by Gensenc king of the 
Vandals, 578. 

Derar, the Saracen, his character, 899. 

Dcsjdenus, the last king of the Lombards, conquered by 
Charlemagne, 842 

Despot, nature of that title m the Greek empire, 9.75. 

De-’-potusm ongmates m superstition, 85, iio/c 42. Despot- 
ism of the Greek emperors, 958 

Dtadem assumed by Diocletian, vv hat, 1 U. 


Diadumemantts associated in the empire by ^lacrinus, 5-7. 

Diamonds, the art of cutting tliein, unknown to the an- 
cients, 62, note yy 

Didius Juhantis, purchases the Ini[>erlal dignity at a 
public auction, 41. Various revolt' against him, ibid. 
Is deserted bv tlie praitonaiis, 4J. Coudeiniied and ex- 
ecuted bv order of the senate, 42 

Dioceses of the Ilonian Liujnre, tlieir number and govern- 
inent, 2J2. 

Dvicletian, the manner of his military election to the 
empire, 1>2 Ills birth and character, 13J. Takes 
Maximun for hi' colleagua, nnd. Associates as CiEsars, 
Galenus, and Constantius Lhluru', IJf. His triumph 
in conjunction with Maximian, 143. Fixes his court at 
the city of Xicomedia, loid. Abdicates ttie empire, 146. 
Parallel between him and the emperor Charles V ,ibid. 
Passes his life in retirement at Silona, 147 His im- 
partial behaviour toward the Christians, 212 Causes 
that produced the persecution of the Ciiristuns under 
Ills reign, 214. His death, 147. 

Dton Cassius, the historian, screened from the fury of the 
soldiers, by the cmfieror Alexander Severu-., 59 

Dioscorus, patr.anh of Alexandrua, his outrageous beha- 
viour at the second council of Fphcsus, 7a7. Is deposed 
by the council of Chalcedon, 78S. 

Di'-abul, great khan of tne '1’urk.s, his reception of the 
ambassadors of Jusfniian, 685 

Discipline of the Roman legions, 4. Of the Persian 
cavalry, 80 

Divorce, the liberty and abuse of, by the Roman laws, 730. 
Limitations of, 78b, 7 .1. 

Docetes, their peculiar tenets, 295 779. Derivation of 
their name, 29.3, ivde 28 

Dominic, St Xojricatus, his fortitude m flagellation, 1022. 

Domin/i:., when tins epithet was applied to the Roman 
emperors, 144. 

Domdian, cmi>ernr, his treatment of his kinsmen Flavius 
Sabmus, aird Flavius Clcmeiis, 202. 

Domitioii, the Dnental preftect, is sent by the^eniperor 
Coiistantuis to reform the state of the Ei't, then op- 
pressed by Gailus, 261. Is puf to death there, 262 

Donatus, hi' contest with CfeciJian for the see of Car- 
thage, 292. Hi'tory of the schi&m of tne Donatists, 
298. Persecution of the Doiiatuts by the emperor 
Honorms, .321. 

Doryl^um, battle of, between sultan Sohman and the first 
crua-idefi, luJ2 

Doxoiogy, how introduced into the church son ice, and 
how perverted, 511 

D'aniahc representations at Rome, a character of, 48k 

Dreams, the inipular opmiou of tiie pueteriiatinal orrnm 
of, favourable to that of Cunstaiitine previous to nis 
battle with MaxeiiliUs, 281. 

Diomedaiy, extraordinary speed of this animal, 116, 
n*>te 72 

Dromoms of the Greek empire, dosi rilievl, 039 . 

Druids, their power in (hud suppras.'evl by tlio emperors 
Tiberius and t laudiua, 15 

Druses ot Mount I.ibanus, a character of, 1(67, note& 
orhcc of, 211, note 126. 

Duke, derivation of that title, and great change in the 
modern, from the ancient, apphc.ition of it, 2a4 

Durazzo, siege of, by Robert GuiaCard, Battle of, 
between bun and the Greek emperor Alexius, 996. 


E 

Eaifhqnake, an extraordinary one over great part of the 
Roman empire, 393 Account of thooe that happened 
in the rcigu id Justinian, 714. 

East //tdhi, the Roman commercial intercourse with that 
region, 21. Commodities of, taxed by Alexander Se- 
V eru>, 62 

Ebiontles, account of that sect, 171. A confutation of 
their errors, supposeii by the primitive*fathers to be a 
p.irtiiular object in the wntiiigs of St John the Evan- 
gelist, 295. I'he.r ideas ot the person of Jesus Christ, 
778. 

Ercli siastes, the book of, why not likely to be the produc- 
tion ot king Solomon, 661, note 33 

Eeclt sMSftciil and civil powers, distinguished, by the 
tathera of the Christian church, 2S6. 

Ecdicius, son of the emperor Avitus, his gallant conduct 
in Gaul, 7f»5. 

Ecthe.sis ot the emperor Hcraclms, 794. 

Edda, ot Icclantl, tiie system ot my thoiogy in, 91. 

Edecon, is sent from Attila king of the Huns, a.s his am- 
bassador to the emjieror Theodosius the Younger, 
Engages in a proposal to ass.4ssinate Attila, .586. His 
son Odoacer, the first barbarian king of Italy, 569. 

Ede'Sa, the purest dialect of the Syriac language spoken 
there, 78, «oh' 44. 796, no/'c 110 The projierty ot theChri^ 
tians there, confiscated by the emperor Julian, for the 
disorderly conduct of the Arian',.^45 Revolt ot the Ri^ 
m m troops there, 764 Account ot the school of, 79<x 
Hutory of the famous image there, 854. The city and 
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prino5pAlit\ of, sc-izovl by Baldwin the crusader, 1033. 

Is retaken bv Zeiptthi, lb4t> The counts ot^ Kh?. 
EiiiLiof Milan, nubiished bj Constantine the (ireat, 277 
Edicts of tiie praetors of Rome, under the republic, their j 
nature and tendenoy, 719. 

Eduni, why that name was applied to the Roman empire 
by the Jews, ipd, notcl. 

Edrts/fes, tiie Saracen dynasty of, 945. 

Edirnrd I of Kngland, his crusade to the Holy Land, 

Egtdiwi, his character, and revok in Gaul, 560. His son 
Syagriu®, 589 

Egypt, general description of, 10. The superstitions of, 
with difficulty tolerated at Rome, T> Amount of its 
revenues, 61, Public works executed there by Probus, 
127. Conduct ot Diocletian tliere, 138. Progress of 
Christianity there, 190 Ldict of the emperor Valens, 
to restrain the number of recluse monks there, 377. 
The worship of Scrapis, how introduced there, 44J. 
Hi^ temple, and the Alexandrian library, destroyed by 
bishop TtieophilU', 444. Origin of monkish institutions 
in, 573 Great supplies ot wheat furnished by, lor the 
city ot Conatantinople, in the time of Justinian, 635. 
KeclesiastiCid history of, SOI. Invaded and reduced by 
the baracens, 909. Capture of Alexandria, 911. Ad- j 
miniatration ot, 912 Description of, by .-Vmrou, 91 3. ' 
The Egyptians take Jerusalem from the Turks, lojli ' 
Egypt conquered by the Turks, 1047. Government of I 
the Mamalukes there, lOiti, lo57. 

Eldgabnlus, is declared emperor by the troops at Emesa, • 
54. His charaiter, 57 Luxury, ilid Contempt of 
decenc\, 56 Sedition of the guards agtiii't him, and 1 
his death, ibid. Was the first Homan who wore gar- 
ments ot pure silk, 636. 

Elephants, enquiry into the number of, brought into the 
field by tfie ancient prmccs of the East, 79, note 49. 
With what view introduced into the circus at Rome in 
the first Punic war, Ul. 

Eleusintan mysteries, why tolerated by the emperor Va- 
lentinian, 376. 

EmigruHon of the ancient northern nation®, the nature 
and motives ot, examined, 84 Ot the Hun®, 4<'4». 
Emperots of Rome, idea ot their system, 24,25. Deifica- 
tion ot them, 26. A review ot their ci.>n'tituti..n>, Tl!‘. 
Their legislative power, 72d. Their rescripts, thid 
Ot Germany, their limited powers, & >6. (>f Constanti- 

nople, their pomp and luxury, O'G Officers ot the ■ 
palace, state, and armv, 9'>> ' .Adoration of the enipe- ' 
ror, mode of, 9‘6 Their public apj)eafance, Their | 

despotic i>ower,<JiS. Ihi'irnaiy, 959. They retain the 
name ot Uoinaiis to the lajt, I").*;, j 

E-iJptre, Uoinau, evtciit and iiiiLt-iiy force of, in the ace 
ot the .\,nto’uuc'!, 1 — ll, (icneral idea ot it, II Us 
muon and iiilertial pru.®pcnty dur.ng tli.it age, II — 22. j 
( oiistitut’on, — '2 Di'’.s"ori of, into the and 
Ji'st empire «, by Valomiiuaii, oTl Extinction of the 
Western enqure," 579. I 

Encampment, Horn in, dcscniicd, 6. 

Ennoit/us, the sen lie tlatlt‘rt.r ot 1 heodouc the O®trogotli 
Mug ot It.ily, 13 made bishop ot I’a\ia, HU', mde ‘2x { 

Epag dhii.s, leader of the niutiin’uS pr.vtorian®, whonnir- j 
dtred tlieir pra’tect Uipuan, punished by tJie emperor { 
Alex aider bei crus, 59. i 

Ej‘/ic'sus, the tanious temple ot Duma at, destroyed by the I 
Goth®, lol (.ouncil of, 784 Episi-opal riots there, 78 j. I 
Second council there, 787. I 

Epicnius, tiis legacy to his philosophical disciples at | 
Athens, 649. ' * j 

despots of, on the dismemberment of the Greek 
emjure, ln77. I 

Equ'tiics, ma>ter-gGneral of the Illyrt.an frontier, is de- i 
teated by the Sarmatians, .'91 

EiwmtuK, his merit as a rcfomior, 972. ' 

Es en/ans, their distinguishing tenets and practices, 190. 1 

Enrharist, a knotty .subject to the fir.'.t reformer.', 070, 1 

Eudt'!, duke of Aijiutaui, repeals the first Saracen in\.ision 
of France, 9.31. Implores the aid of Charles jVIarte1,932. j 
Recovers his dukedom, ihai \ 

Ewiacia, her birth, character, an<l marriage, with the } 
emperor 'Iheodo-uis the Younger, 515, 516. Her dis- 
grace and death, 51t3. I 

Endocia, widow of Constan'ino VIl., marries Romanus* | 
Diogenes, and raise® him to the throne, ''24. 1 

Ewdoj-m, her marriage with the emperor Arcadius, 452. ' 
Stimulates him to give uji his tavounle Entropiiis, . 

Persecutes St. Chrysostom, 511. Her death and cha- ! 
rarter, 513. 

Endojrm, the daughter of Theodosius the Younger, is 
lietrotheil to the young emperor Valentmian III of the > 
West, 510 Her character, 5.30 Is married to the em- 
peror Maximus, Invites Genscric, king ot the j 

V'andals, to Italy, ibid. ' 

End'iTiis, bishop ot Constantinople, baptizes the emperor 
Valens, 376. 

Eugenms, the rhetorician, is made emperor of the We®t 
hv Artioga.'tes the Frank, +56 Is dcicatetl and xi led ^ 
fay I'lieiHlnsius, 4-)t>— 438. 4 


Eugenius IV., pope, his contest with tho council of Basil, 
1147. Procures a re-union of the Latin and Greek 
churches, 1 151. Forms a league against the Turks, 116L 
Revolt ot the Roman citizens against him, 1214. 

Eumenms, the orator, some account of, 149, note 12.1. 

Eunajmis, the sophist, his character ot monks, and of the 
objects of their worsliip, 447. 

Eumnmans, punishment of, by the edict of the emperor 
Theodosius against heretic.®, 425 

Eunuchs, enumerated in the list of eastern commodities 
imported and taxed in the time of Alexander Severus, 
62. They infest the palace of the third Gordian, “2. 
Their ascendancy in the court of Constantins, 259. 
They favoured the A nans, 302. and norebd Prexiure the 
banishment of Libenus bishop of Rome, .‘3<)8. A con- 
spiracy of, to disappoint the schemes of Rufinus, and 
marry the emperor Arcadms to Eudoxia, 4.>2. They 
distract the court of the emperor Honorius, 487. 
And govern that of Arcadius, 505 Scheme of Chrysa- 
phius to assassinate Attila king of the Huns, 5 ’6 '1 he 

biihop of Seez and his whole chapter castrated, 1187, 
note 11 

Euttc, king of the Visigoths in Gaul, his conquests in 
Spain, 5&> Is vested with all the Roman conquests 
beyond the Alps by Odoacer king of Italy, .788. 

Euro]x', evidences that the climate of, was much colder 
m ancient than in modern times, 81 Tin® alteration 
accounted for, ihtd. Final tiivision of, between the 
Western and Eastern empires, 450. Is ravagid by Attila, 
king of the Huns, ,'1.9. U now one great republic, 612. 

Eu-sebm, empress, wite of Constantins, her ste.uly fiiend- 
ship lo Julian, 26k >20 Is accused of arts to deprive 
Julian of children, ‘JiH and note 9. 

Eusebius, his character of the followers of Artemon, 193. 
His ow'n character, 219. His story of the miratulous 
appearance ot the cross in tJic sky to Constantine the 
(»reat, 2S2. 

Euirop'iis the eunuch, great chamberlain to the em- 
peror .Arcadius, concerts hi? marriage with Eudoxia, 
in opposition to the views of Ruhnu®, 452. Succeeds 
Ftufinus in the errperor's confidence, 455, His charac- 
ter and administration, 5b5 Provides for his own 
security, in a new law against treason, 506, 507. Takes 
sanctuary with St. Chrysostom, 5>( S, His death, 5U9. 

Eutyches, his i pimon on the subject of the incarnation 
supported by the secoml council at Ephesus, 787. And 
aitnered toby the ArmeniAns, SOL 

EitJinc Sea, description of the vessels used in navigating, 

Lxiiltatiun of the cross, origin of the annual festival of, 

Exarch, under the Greek empire, the office and rank of, 
843 Of R.avenna, the government of Italy settled in, 
and admini-sterc'vl by, 7h' 75i'. 

I'lc.sc . lut.es impo'ou b\ .Vm^U'tu®, 61 

LxcammunmUmn trum (. iiriitiaii cummunion, the origin 
of, 1''7 

2.jtvc/sc’5 of tho Roman legions, 7 

Exile, voluntary, under accusation and conscious guilt. 
Its advantage’s among the Romans, 741. 


F 

FiCbx is consecrated bishop of Rome, to suporser' 
iJberlus, who w'as exiled, 3 1 1 He i» v lolently expelled, 
’ ' ■ ’ .311, 312. 

1"9 

, ■■ ■ hx's Il’stiir'in SicuIn,V)(i^, 

■' nation on the transfer of 

the sovereignty of the inland to the emjieror Henry VI., 

in 14. 

r-ithers of the Christian church, cause of their austere 
moralitv, D" 

Fathers and mitdien, Rom.tn law ceremony, 728. 

Fansta, eniprvss, w dV of ( .'ii^taatine the (ireat, causes of 
her liemg put to de-dh, 247 

Faii^''»a, vvit-j ot Mart U' .Vnti'ninu®, her character, 32. 

l-atfd.nii, the widow of tfie i mpiTor ( ('ii.^tantius, counte- 
nances the revolt of Procopius against the emperor 
Valens, >72. 

Friix, an Atman bi'-hop. his marty rdnm, 216. 

Ft •^tnuiis. Pagan, great oJltiue taken at, by the primitive 
Christians, 174. 

Ft tidal government, the rudiments of, to be found among 
the Scythians, >2^. 

Fvfet-cumniissii, nature of. . -5 

Ft'^tiies, numeral, occasion of their first public and 
tainihar u-c, Pv.'?, 

Finances ot the Itoman emptro, general account of, 60— 62. 
Review of them when the seat of it was removed to 
Constantinople, 23^^ — 242 

In® qucstKinal'le hi'tory, whether to be con- 
ntiiotl with tile invasion of Caledonia by the emperor 
.Sev eru', 49 

r 'c, Gietk, the '®-iTr»ri n fleet de®Trovf<i \iy, in the har- 
»«*>ur ot Coi.sta- t.iu'j !e, is long preserved as a 
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secret, 950 Its effects not to be compared with gun. 
p(HViler, yOO. 

Fir/nu!>, ail Egyptian merchant, his levolt against the 
emperor -\urclian, 117 

Fiymus the Moor, history of his revolt against the emperor 
\ aleijtinjan, Sco, .'It'!). 

Flag;i'Uation.i its elhcacy in penance, and how proportioncil, 

Hanit’ns^ Roman, their number, and peculiar office, 440. 

Flumuuaii way, its course described, 707, Jiote Si. 

Flavian^ archbishop of Constantinople, is killed at the 
second council of Ephesus, 7bT. 

culture of, introduced into the Western empire, £1. 

Fleece^ goUlen, probable origin of the fable of, C5)i. 

Florence^ the foundation of that city, 468, note 74. Is 
besieged by Radagaisus, and relieved by Stihcho, 474, 
473. 

Fhnenlius^ praetorian prasfect of Gaul under Constantms, 
his character, 3l8 Is coiidemnetl by the tribunal ot 
Cbalcedon, but suffered to escape by Juhan, .Jd7. 

Flunanus, brother of the emperor Ticituo, his eager 
usurpation of the Imperial diiniity, IJJ. 

Fjrn>c<itfon^ a dcuibttul plea fur divorce, by Gospel au- 
thority, 7JI, note 151. 

To (//me, modern, computation of the number of its in- 
li.ibttant', and tlie average of their taxation, 241, 24J. 
The name of, whence ilerived, t>K/ Eerivatjon of 
the I-'rench language, fiOl, 7io/rllS. thildcric de- 
posed, and Pepin appointed king, by papal sanction, 
81J, 845. Reign and character of Charlemagne, 848. 
Invasion of, by the S.iracens, 9J1 

Frnniupnn 't^ Censio, hia protane violation of the persons 
of pope Gelasms II. and hia college of cardinals, 1188. 
iferivation of his family name, liy*'. 

their origin and CHiitedcracy, oj. They invade 
Chaul, anti ravage 8p.un. ^7- They pass over mto Africa, 
ibt<i. Ihild and successful return ot a colony of, fromthe 
s.a of I’liiitci., by sea, 1.6 Tliev over-run and estabhsJi 
theiiisclTCa at T".xaiiana in CTcrhi:.nv,x.‘T<). Subdued by 
Julian. 1-7 A 1 heir h.leiity to tlie Uomaii government, 
47t' Origin of the Meiovtiigian rate<'f tlicir kings, .Ho. 
How converted to Christian ty, 58o Reigii of iluir 
king Clovis, 383. Emal establ’islimeiit of the I'rench 
nionan hy m Gaul, Iheir laws, .*vj7. Give the 
n.ame of Fiance to their conquests in Gaul, firiQ. They 
degenerate into a .state of anarchy, 6»G. They invade 
Italy, ()Ti 7(i9. Their military character, l^Gl, 

Fytxviita the Goth, his character, and deadly qu.irrcl with 
his countryman Priulf, 417. His operations against 
Gamas, 5<jy. 

Frcdciic I, emperor of Germany, his tyranny In Italy, 
8;n. Engages m the third ciU'adc, It'E*. His dis- 
astrous expedition, b4'. Sacr.lices Arnold of 

Rrescia to the pope, lllU. Hjs reply to the Homan am- 
bassadors, 1U)4. 

Fiedertc II. U driven out of Italy, 8.76 His di'putcs 
with the pope, and reluctant crusade, h-U E.Kliorts 
the Eurojicaii princes to unite in op].osing the Tari-r>, 

IHd 

F/^h; . in, f I e 1 i^t emperor crowned at Rome, 1214. 

/ . ( (// 1/1 ot lb'”’.,., It- pr.V ih'.'C', 1 5. 

t-/i , i//K. ;iy among the lijin.iiis, tlic,r nank m society, 

Fr'cf/ien of Lacnnia, aerr/unt r<% 

Frd/gerrt, the (lutiiic clini, vs:in .b. - h.m^ilf from the 
h.mds of Liipii iiius, gov i‘i nor f . thi‘c,4‘.' i)ctoit« 
him, tb/J ikattie ot .'^.dne-, i i<~ il 'ticng'h 
reiTuifcd by tee accc-sioii of new tr b< P‘7. N'fg.u 
tistcs With \'alv.;i>, 4i’h BattL of ll.idii.iiioolt, i//,{ 
‘Ihe union ot the Gothic ti.bcs biokcii b\ li.s utatii, 
4n. 

l\ ./ ./( n/i/.s was the first Christian missionary in Aby-. 

Fu/i- ot N'etiilly, Ins ardour in prcaclnng the fourth cru- 

s4.do, lu 2. 


G 

/i/V/r, king nf the Ouaili, i.s treacherously murdered 
bv M in cliinu- gov oriior nf V.ilcna. .J'l 
(i u/iiir/f, .M , character ot his H<itoire <lc Charlcmagney 
Nf'), note £G. 

the Gnth, i- cnmmi-'inncd hy Stilit ho to execute 
bis revenge on Rufinu-, pi.cf 1 1 ot the l~ist, 4.74, 4.7o. 
Hi-tonduct .n tin- war.iLMu.-t flu* rt vnSter Tribigild, 
3iJ- Jcin- him. >'>/,! Hi.- flight and ileath, JUP, 3iU. 
f7..'/o, probable lieruation of tfie term, nvtc >2. 

Gtilahi, tlie suburb of, at Constantiiiople, assigned to the 
Genoese, 1 'no 

Galenns is osscKuatcd in the adrainistr.ition, as Casar. by 
the emperor Diock tian, 1/4 Is defc-itiLil by the Per- 
sians, Igj, Surpri'C'j and overthrows N.-r-'?, 141 A<=- 

siimes the title of .4ugU'tus, on the a'.dtfation of 
Dioi let! .n. Ipe 11- j. d lU-v i-f Con-tantiue, I'd 
lx v'liis it pi quoiit to acknow ictig*' i'lul ( ce-ar, 1 »J. IIis 
UUSUeCeasUll Ul'aslorl C<t It-l!.', i 4 EltllilUs 


with the purple on the death of Sevcrus,1.77. His death, 
136 From what causes he entertained an aversion to 
the Christians, 214 Obtains the countenance of JL)jo- 
cJetian tor pcr-ecutmg them, 213. Eubhshes an edict of 
toleration ju-t liefore his vleath, 218. 

t\v o-foUi application of that name in the in- 
fancy of Christianity, ‘-I'i. \%hy the emperor Julian 
applied this name to the Christians, 541. 

Giillienusy son of the emperor Valerian, is associated by 
him m the Imperial thione, 96 Prohibits the senators 
from exercising military enijdoyments, 98. Contr.icts 
an alliance with the Alemanni, i/ud. Character of hia 
admiuiatration after the captivity of his father, 103, 
1(>4. Names Claudius for his successor, 1U8. Favoured 
the Christians, 211. 

Galleys of the Greek empire described, 9.79 

Gallus elected emperor, on the minority of Hostilianus, 
the son of Decius, 95. He purchases peace of the Goths, 
tbid. Revolt of .Emilianus against him, tbid. He is 
abandoned and blain, 96. 

Callus, nephew of Constantine the Great, his education, 
260. Is invested with the title of Carsar, ibid.^ His 
cruelty and m ' . ’ F' ’ ’ ’ . 

262. Embracct 

ot Christianity » I . * 

Antioch, to a 

Ga/ucs, public, of the Romans dt-scnbcd, 73. 484 Greek 
games revived by Julian, J29, Account of the factions 
of the circus, 63], 17.52, 

Ganges, source of th.it river, 1129, note 26. 

Gaudentius, the notary, is condemned to death under the 
emperor Juli.an, 327 

Gaul, the province of, descr.bed, S. The power of the 
Druid- suppressed there by 'Id -rius and Claudius, 13. 
Citic- in, 19. Amount ot the tribute p.nd by that pro- 
Vince to Rome, 61. D defci lr'd .igain-t Ibo Franks, by 
Post t’un.u-, 97. SiuCcS'-ioii («f Uiiirpors there, 113. In- 
Va>io.i ot, Ly Pi'' Eyg'an-, i:7. Revolt ot the Bagaud® 
.••uppre-'td by MaxiiUi .n, 1 ;7 Prv’griss ot Christianity 
there, 191 Propoitn-n ot the levied 

tJiere by the Rom.ni emperors, 241. 1& inv.aded by the 
C-ermans, 270 T)ie govennnent of, assigned to Julian, 
ib/d. If's civil adminutratiOii, '•-77. D invaded by the 
.AEma. HU, un-ier the enii'e. ..r \ alentiman, 579. And 
u..d-r (rVarun, 4u7, k- « Dts^nu tiou of idols and tern- 
I Ics there, by Martin bishop ot 'I’our", 412. 1» over-run 

l.y the barbarous troojis ot RtidagaisUs, alter his defeat 
by 8tilirhn, -iTU. 1-^ settled hv tlie Gotiis, llurgundians, 
and Frank', 3ul. .A«stmblv ’of the seven provinces in, 
3<‘5 Reign offrher-j -ne king or tlio Visigoths in, 539. 
Origin ot the .Meiovingian i.iee of kings ot the F'lanks 
in, .74U. [nv Hu/uot, by Attih king of tiie Huns, 542. 
Jiattle ot Chaloii-s, 343. * lunolutions of, on thede.uh of 
the fni{Hror Majoiian, 3^6 ('onvcrsinn of, toChns- 
ti inity by the Frank-, 3'"0. Representation ot tiio 
adv.int.iges it enjoyed under the Homan government, 
3»i7. ( “UtpiesG and pro-penty oi Eunc king ot the 

\ i-igoths, ,biil 38S. Charaeter'and reign of Clovis, 589. 
Tiie Aleiiiania conquered, 31*J. Subnii-sion ot the 
Armorioan.s, and the Roman troops, .791. Fmal 
c>tabli?htm lit ot the French monarchy in Gaul, oVj. 
History of the Saiic laws, .797. The lands of, how 
claimed and divided by the barbaruin conquerors of, 
598, 399. Domain anii beiiLtices of the Meroviiigi.m 
princes, .79*1. C'-ur{iat>uns ot tiie bLn/ui's, tbid. Privileges 
Id the Ri-mai’- in, m 

O' 'f 'O.s rev( kition- ot X'lO sca-cosat of, 77, note 33. 

fr e CO of the 'Furks, wben sLtlieii, lbl3. 

pope, his -e.ii ag-iin-tthecelebrationof thefeast 

if Lupereaiia, 36... Doplorcs the miserable decay of 
It !y, 1188. . - -o 

G. luiiifs I [., {xipc, his rough treatment by Censio Frangi- 
pani, 11'*'^ 

Gx-i./uer deposes Plildcric the Vandal king of Africa, amt 
U'Urji- the ’''iverimieiit, tK71. Is detcated by Belisarius, 
tF/O. Ill, hiuil defeat, 6.77 Hi, distressful flight, (w9 
tMiireriders himself to Rcln.irius, liXJ. Graces his 
triumph, fvU~ His poateful retirement, ibid. 

Oi iieral of the Rf.maii army, cxtensiv'c power of, -4. 

Glh, /a:>it//, Arabian, striking instances of, SG4. 

Gi ntus, det line <*f, m thi' Kimian cnij.irc, 22. 

^Gmnedius, tlie monk, Ins lieiiuia iation against a Greek 
union with t!ie L..tin church, 1174. 

Ctn/inot, the Ronmn general, under the emperor Jlono- 
nus, lu- rhvirai ter, 4^^ 7. . , , , 

Genoe.'y', their lucrc.nitdc establishment in the suburi) ot 
Ptra at Cuii-tantuiorJc, 1109. 1 heir war vvitVi the em- 

loior Cantacu/.'un.s'JHO. Victory over the Venetians 
and trreeks, nil. . - -.wx 

Gtn e*ic, king of tlie V.md vis m .Spam, his character, a-U 
<ioes I'V er to Aliuai'H the inv i'^.'vtu'fi ot count Ronifat e, 
321 Ills •sun.-'— es thereby the a-;i>taiueof the Dona- 
t.'t.s, ibid. Deva-utiori ot Att.ca by his troops. .cA. 
Be--ei' 0 « Poiof.ce lu U p--o lb iNd His treaihcr- 
oussurpr.- I ot ( artf.-iai, 'Jk stiLiigthcns himstit })y 
all aUi.iin ■ ' . b .\tfii.'. k:'! 
blUt-l tU .V t . f i, 5 


fho'Huiis, 341. Hii 
.. il.iu^.iilci >'! Thco- 
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floaf, R.ti'jo^ a 5 ia\al force, aiul invades Italy, 551. 
Hia ^al k of Kuiae, o.'j:;?, JJJ. Destrojs the fleet of 
>Iajoruin, Hi-, naval tlepredatKUis on Italy, 5f51, 

1 kuni? <-a the R.tstern empire, l>estro)s the 

Roman tli-cf under Ra'ilious. 5'i4 Was an Anan, and 
per-'t’onied fiis ( atliolic >uhii.ct!v, .582. 

(r. itllfuinn, i tunolo^'v ot the term, lO^d, note 55 
(.{copoma of the empeior Constantine l’orpb>rogenitus, 
account of, :i4n 

Gt'vriie ot Capp.idocia supersedes Athanasius in the see of 
Alexandria, dll Hi- scandalous history, and tragnul 
death, Eecomcs the tutelar saint ol England, .‘>45 
GepuUe, tiieir encroachments on the Eadern empire 
checked bv the Lombartls, ikSU. Are reiluced by them, 
744. 

Ocrmanus, nephew of the empcriT Justinian, his charac- 
ter, and promotion to ttietommaiid ot the army bciit to 
Italy, 7h7. His death, ihni. 

(f’c/ the rude in-titutions of that country the ori- 
ginal pruii ij les ot Kuropoan law' and maimers, Its 
ancient txt. iit, i/nrf. ( huiafe, Origin of the 

(Tcrmaii', S2 'Hie natives lUKicquamtcil with letters 
ni the tune ot I'acitu^, ihuf il.id no cities, Man- 
licis of the ancient (.leimans, t-J. b4. INipul.Uioti, 8 k 
State i-'t hlierty among them, ■ 't, S5. A*'>emhlies ot the 
people, S5. .Vutliority of tlieir magi'itratcs, ihuf Con- 
jugal taith and i ha>tity, on. Tin ir religion, S7 Arms 
and di'i'iplme, ibid. 'I’heir feuds, 8 s. t»eneral idea of 
the Cterman tribes, yo. Probuscarues the Roman arms 
into Cermany, 12> A frontier wall bmlt by Probus, 
from the Rliuie to the Dmube, th’d Inv.C'ions of 
(kiul bv tfic (Germans, 27n >7*'. I-nadul h\ the ITuns, 
.5-j's State of, under the enip.ru. < Inukoi 'giK, '-5o. 
71(0 Imperi.d cr'uvn csta!)!!-' v ^i in tne uciin ami uatton 
Ol (R'lmanVjbx the tir-t Utno, '■52 Du .'oii ot, ammig 
indepeodcut princes, h't). Punuation ol the Cermame 
roiutitulion, S57 btate as-ume<l by the eiUj'oror, s 8 
count, sets up M.i\imi.is as emperor in Spain, 
and lose' liis lito in the attemi»t, 4h7 
6 V/<f and t aracalla, sons ot the emperor .Scvcru«, Iheif 
nxtd aiAip.itliy to each c/ther, is. Murdei ot t-cta, 5o. 
ot I’crsK', lust'/r\ ot, '‘,4. 

(iiUii itm , (h rivation ot tlu mime t‘f, 1*1 b 
07n/<* the Moor, hia ro^olt in Atiica, liis defeat and 
death, 4 1". 

O/dd/nfm-s, ilesper.\tc enterprise and f.itc of a party of, 
leservevl lor tlic triumph (»t Priibii«, l'-.7. ^Tiu* combats 
ot, ahohshed by the einpeiot ilonuriu', 4i).5, P)-*. 
(rih^-iini I' tirst emperor <4 Rome, and then bishop ««f 
8 alona, "08 Murders Juluss Nepos, and is made aich- 
b’sho\) ot 5f: an, tbid 

fh' 0 ',/ j, ih and aciount cft;i.‘ -cctof. 172 Prui- 

1 1,1 d 'Cl r .uto lucij tlitj \uviutil, 17 >. 'I’he<r i<tcuUar 
ti' lot', Li-'' 

0'(70t*;/'u ihiu lion, his tluirai r* r, and engagenunt in 
tlio tirst cruvidi-, 1^25. His ro.de to tonsUntui- 

Ol le, 1 * 1.7 Is cki tid king ( 4 ’ Jerv-. lem, I'.'-.'.r Comp.Rs 
tt*e A'«i/t.M4 .yeru.sakin, ink'. Foim ot bis auuinistra- 
tum. 1140 , bdi 

iruij and .Megog, tl’c i.imous rampart uf, dc-cnb*.'’, I'T? 
ic'/iiuiubr, 'Mio of I.eovtgdd. k.ug i-f ’‘p.un, 1 er juous 
enu if, t'l I'lc prill* V '« I iigum i', 

(r<i/i/ ot alRii'tion, the tax .*y tleuo’j.uj.it- »1 in the r..i:torn 
empire, aln'lislietl b\ tin- empi i t. 

</''/./< H Iloi ri, \\ liy rlufRo-phijiu: i/bt..inea this appellation 
in remote antiquity, 21 . 2 . 

Cl I diantts, protoiisul ot Afiica, lits char.icter, and eUua- 
tmii to tile empire ol Rome, 01 ,, o7. His son ..ssociaU-vl 
wdh him 111 the Imperial uignity, o7. llivir defeat 
ami lit atii, 

(k/ d/un, the third .and youngest, tlo.Iared Casar, dp. Is [ 
otclared emperor by the army, on the nuiriicr of ; 
.Maximus .uni Ralbiiuic, 72 Hi^i eharaetir, ibid, is | 
murdereii, 7 k 

Gi’/h'i ol .ScaudinaMa, their origin, 'd Their rchgu'n, 
ibu/ The (toIIis ami \’amkil5 supposeil to K* originally 
one great peoid*’» h 2 1 hi .r emigr.iiiors to Piu".a .oid 
the I kiame, /f-uL They nu.ido tpe Rtimaii pitnincu.., 

•' ; They receive tribute from the Romaii', 'C- 7 he v 

'subdue the JktspiioiU', Piui’ilcr the idles of 

Rdhviua, b'u '1 hey ravage (jrn *■, I*"'*, Hd Their 
(UM'ioii': .uul i'l treat, lul. i vituloiiL a treaty with tlic 
emsicror .Xurcii.ui, lU. lliey r-u-icc IViyruuni, and 
are ciiastiaed li\ ( on.gaiitr.ie thi fsre.it, l''»5 Their 

H. tr with ti,e jsann.diau', '-4'* .\re .:g.iin routiti by 
Constaiitmo, ihnl <n/thie war under the tn’jjcrors 
Valentiniaii and \'ak’iis, .>P, <.;o. Are 'h teatcit I y the 
Huris, kd, 4<‘2. 'Alley luiplore the protei-fon <4 the 
cmj>eror Valens. 4<'2. The\ arc received into the nn- 
pire. P‘k They are orj'rt'ss'ed by the Rmn.an goveniiTS 
of Thrace, 4*)i Arc pri>vokeu to fio-tiid.O', and deieat 

I. upicinus, 4<'.5. Tiiev r.i'age 'i hi.uc, «t ittU* ot 

Sahees, 40 , k-T- ‘I'ki-y are , n. 1 ly tr- -h 

.swarm- of their couutryiiKn. h . Hattie «>} Hi- 
iln.iiioplc, P !*. 8 <:oiir thv etui r.y from Hidr.uuf!' 
to f i.U't.u'tii i ok', 5-1 1 . Ma-'.-* i. . 1 t! ’ t- ^*1 ’■ ' ^"i 


the doatli of rrltlgern, 41.5 Death and funeral 01 
Atliaiiarie, ibid. Invasion and deteat of the Osfrogutlis, 
41d Are settled in Thrace, by 'j’htodoMiis, ^b^i/ Thvic 
hostile sentiments, 417. Ue\olt of, under Ilonorius, 
4-}U. They ravage tireecc, under the comnmnd of 
Alaric, 4t5i» They mvaile Italy, I'k. 'Hie .«.uk of 
Uoiue by', 4'AJ l)c.ith of Akijic, liHi. V'atorms of 
Wallia in Spain, lAn/ 'ihi'v are sttilcxl in .Vquitain, 
4y5 >»ee foraf, and J'/n. i/u'n — Conquests ot tlic \ isi. 
goths 111 Gaul ami Spam, .5d5 How the Goths were 
converted to the ( liristtaii religion, .571*. .Oho lU ign ot 
Tlic<Hlorvc king ot the Ostrogotlis, ol4. I'he Gotlis in 
Italy, extinguished, 710, 

6 'o^'^ civil, the origin of, 85 Princijilcs of the 
govenuiient ot the Roman empire, 11. Of the bey- 
thian.s, jOti, 

Govc-rtiois of provinces, under the emperors, their great 
power and intlucnce, £32, 

Gia/fbcit artiticial, introduition of, into Italy, 21. 

Grntiun was the tirst emperor who rtfU'cd the pontitical 
roI)e,5iu, nob’ 17*2 Marries the princess Constant la, and 
succeeds to the empire, .‘jOJ Iteteats the Akmanni in 
Gaul, 4<i7- Invests 'Hieodi'sius with the empire of the 
East, 412. His char.icter .ind condm t, 4IS. His flight 
from Maximus, amt Ueatti, 410, '121). Overthrew the 
ccclcbiostical e'tabU-hmcnt ot J’aganism, 4k>. 

Gtecce, IS ravaged by the Goths, lul Is over-mn by 
Alaric the Ooth, 4.50, kM.^. Is reduced by the TurKs, 
llMk 

Gh, k Church, origin and history of the schism of, lu5S, 
11,5* » Il.'O 

Gnt’k Empire. See Con'^tantinnplc. 

Gr<\k language, Imcomis a scientific l.anguage among 
the Ronuiis, 15 ( har.utcr ot tlu“ t>rc’ik l.tiu-uagc of 

t < iid.intinople, 11 '> 2 , \S hen iirst tauglit in Italy, 1 k”4. 

(ir.’.V learning, revival ot, 111 Greece, 9o4, And in lt.dy. 


7/;<go.i// theCrc.it, pope, hi« pmus presents to Rccarcxl 
king (d Sjiam, 587 I'.xhorts 'I'licodellnda, qumi of the 
Lombards, to prjipagate tlie Nuene taith, ibid. His 
ciniuty to the ven'er.iUle buildings .md kMrning of 
Home, 751 His birth and early profession, dud His 
ckvatii'n to the pontilnate, 75.5 Sends a mission to 
convert the hiitor.', dud. S.inttiries the Usurpation of 
the cinpcroi i'hoia', T'-'i Hi.< spiritual otiice, 75.5. And 
tcmpoiai gi.vtrnment, 75.5, T.5d. 

(fbeg-'// II , pope, h'j epistles to Leo III cmyieror of 
Coiisiamun.ple, bji-. Revolts against the Greek eui- 
p. rev, '' '* 

(ibii.../ / \II, po; 0 , It's au’bdu sthimt'. 851 His 
C' ld. -t .< ltd the ti..ptiiir licniv III., 'J!.''' His retreat 
to ''..kl'lo, 

C>/(gi- Iff ii.»:eit cf Africa, lustory rq him and his 
ilaugi.tvr, u, • 1 '. 

Ch . 1 .\ . , t i' ’cn' ' rat on on tlm di'pr.acsful 

d' . 0 ' I .u.i im I. I ii'ti . .4 I.o.,d. the memory of 

the V . { I ii'i Jui w h ituvstiw, :/ Cen'UresCon- 
fttaotiua loi l.aMiig sp.ircd h''S lire, 74. 28 Is 

prt'cnt* d t-i the wr, ti lu >l see of Sasima, by his triend 
archbi-hop 4-2 IR' nu'sion to {'onstantim*pk*, 

d‘.-f Is placed on t!*c ar* hicpisi opal throne hy Theo. 
tkis.U', i-' i His resign.ation and character, 4^4, 425 

0/ king uf the ( Inonitcs, attends Sapor king of 

Ikt'ia, ui his invasion oi Me^Opotan 5 la, 218 . Loses bis 
son at the siege of Amula, ibid. Returns home iu 
grief, 2 * a*. 

Guirdiitnskip, how vc;sU>d and exerci-'Cvl, according to 
the Roman cml laws, 732. 

Gubiixx's, king of Cokhos, lu>? .-iRianco with Chosroes 

king of Persia, fi'* ; Upturns to his foruior connectum 
With the emi*eror Ju.'tinian, ilid. Is treacherously 
killed, t.'»7. 

Gu-lph', ami f.hilH-Unc?, the p.irlics ot, m It.aly, K(<). 

Gnut, the degrees ut, in the penal laws ct the Romans, 
t.-O 


RoherS hi' binh and ih ir.acter, '“d. Acquires 
the duKvdom ot Apuil.i, ' '.'2. H's VUium conquests 
tlnJ Ih'Ug.. Diimj//, ‘ 5 lici..!t> trie (Ti-ctk ein. 
per.T.VUvuis thiu', m*7 Log.'.'x-s in the c.iuse 
i«f JH' <.r. gory \ U , 'A''-', ills st.vud expedition to 
Grci-’c, .lUd .Uidb, 2 . 

CuM'Ui/nundj an Anaii persecutor f.f hi» i atholic subjects. 


<;Mm7(.5.i/<LKin-'of {l:c RurgumiiaiiN i- nd.uceii by Clovis 
kni .3 of the liaiik', 2 ills niodt ot justilyuig the 
yu‘m uil con.} at, 

(ihnri.v'dt r, llie u.v » iil'on au,' u- c ♦ t. 1 Hu 

Guy ot Lus.guaii, kme "J .k noah. m, ii,' * har.actcr, 1(49. 

I*, .itfi itMi ,.mi faki n pr;'*-:.' i by s.-.! lUm, ihtd 
Cihaiu-; « smalt island in the .Lgvait ^La, an mstarice of 
\t»|ovcity, ol. 


H 


cmpi r> r, r- c '‘ 0 '' tl c I 1 k - Ci ■ • '-'f-of 
HiC.c* i u * r- 1 ’ :.it ri . . lusii i- 

rattcr tootr. 1' . f \ 1 . i u-s, '>'id. 
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Adopted bv Tr;ijan, 2'^. His soveml adoptions of suc- 
ctscioi N, Foumis the citv of -Fha ( apitohiia on 
Mount Su)n, ITi lieforins the law* of Komc lu the 
p^ipetual edict, 7i!> 

}li!<!iianiip/c^ battle of, between Constantine the Croat 
and Lieuiiiis, lot) Is inetlectually bo>ic;ted by the 
Gottis, 4!I Battle of, between ttie cmpeior Valens 
and the Goths, 4]p 

IJiikt Di, caliph ot ttie Saracens, 3'sumes a divine charac- 
ter to supplant the Maliometan faith, 1017. 

Bamadanites, the Saracen dynasty of, in Alesopotamia, 
fid 

Hanmbiil, review of the state of Rome w hen he besieged 
that city, 477. 

BannibahanuSt nephew of Constantine the Great, is 
dignified with the title of king, i?47. Provinces as- 
signed to him for a kingdom, 24S. Is cruelly destroyed 
by Constantius, £51. 

Happiness, instance how little it depends on power and 
magnificence, 9.15, 93d, 

Hai inozan, the Persian satrap, his interview with the 
caliph Omar, 8LH). 

Hnrptes, an ancient mythologic history, Le Clerc’s con- 
jecture concerning, ££2, note 4, 

dl Rashid, caliph, his friendly correspondencewith 
the emperor Charlemagne, 851. His wars with tlie 
Greek empire, 939. 

Hassan, the Saracen, conquers Carthage, 917. 

Jlav'hin;', the art and sport of, introduced into Italy by 
the Lombards, 752. 

Hcp:ir<t, the sera of, how’ fixed, 879. 

Hflena, the mother of Constantine, her parentage ascer- 
tained, 150 "Was conveited to Christianity by her son, 
277, note 10, 

Ihlcna, sister of the emperor Constantius, married to 
Julian, 264. Is reported to be deprived of cliildren hy 
the arts of the einprc.ss Eusebia, ibid. Her death, 320. 

Jleiiopolii taken by the Saracens, 903. 

Brd, at’Cuiding to Mahomet, described, 873. 

Hi'lle'pont described, ££3. 

Helvetia, amount of its population in the lime of Cais-ar, 
64, note 36. 

Heriffist, his arrival in Britain, with succours for Vortl- 
gern, against the Calcdonuns, 605. His establishment 
in Kent, 606. 

Henoticon ot the emperor Zeno, character of, 790. 

succeeds his brother Baldwin as emperor of Con- 
stantinople, 1079. His character and administration, 
1079, lost). 

Henry III., emperor, his contest with jiope Gregory VII , 
P9S. Takes Rome, and sets up pope C lement HI, ibut 

Henry W., emperor, conquers and pillages the island of 
Sicily, I0u4. 

ILnry the Fowler, emperor of Germany, defeats the 
Turkish invaders, 978. 

Heptarchy, Saxon, Cot.'iblishment of, in Britain, 605. 
Review of the state of, G-S, 603. 

lUrachan, count of Africa, retains that province In 
obfthence to Honorius, 489 His cruel Usage of the 
reluiices from the s-ick ot Rome b> Alaric, 4112 His 
revolt .jiid death. 4l'l, V.'T. 

Heme/c i’n.-t,, emperor of i on^tantinople, 8f/r,.'=:0S. 

HerucUus, depo'es the L. 'ti rii UiUriur I’Jmcas, and is 
chosen em^feror, 7f ' Ci-Hiiu .♦*> oi I hosroes II king 
of Persia, 7t>i, 7 ijL' dirtn ? I'd situ tU'i), 77u Ac- 
cipt-4 an ignomiiJiou.. peact’ from Cho'.ioc', // ',/ Hi<5 
first expedition against the Plisj.ip-. 771 II.' second 
Persian cxped.fion, 771 .‘irrei'-tneiis hnnseii bv an 
a.'h.ince with the 'i'urks, 774. ili' third lArsi .n expe- 
i.ition, 775 H » treaty or pe.ice uith Pir-ia, 77 ; H.a 
tnumjih and pilgr.m.ige to Jerusalem, 777. His thtix- 
l'-gi< al tn.jiM.L'i, 7'‘4 

Ihu'chus marries his niece Martina, ^>7. Leaves his 
two son- Joint Miccesmrs to the empire, ibid Invasion 
ci h\9 provinces bv the .Saracens, 897, cYicq. Fheslrom 
Svn.i, 9()6 Death, 897. 

Il< ),icliu\ the praiiect, hjs cxpeilition against the Vandals 
in Africa, .764. 

luihus tile eunui-h, m'tigates the cmjieror Valentinian 
HI to the muider ot tlie patritian -Ltius, 549. Ili» 
math, '>)0 

Il.'iUloi, character ot hU BibUuttuque Orit.Htale, Syj, note 

11 rnjnian forest, the extent of, unknown m the time of 
Cci -.ar, 81, note 5 

H.iesym rchgiou, the or-gin ot; traced, 173. Edict of 
C i.ii-tanfine the (ircat, against, i’pl, 

iJeimanrie, king of the Ostrogoths, hie conquests, 3S9. 
Ills death, 41 fg. 

llernutnegild, prince nf Bcetica, his marriage with Jngun- 
dis princess of Aiistrasi.i, ai.d conversion to the Nicene 
faith, 5%. Ilevrlt and death, thid. 

llermiUot the East, their mortified course of life, 573- 
Miraclca gjul to be pertormed bv them and their relics. ! 

"iT'l ' ' 

Ihrmt thf r.fhe-t.in, a'- 't,' the Roinaas m coin- I 
i.ibng the.r twelve tables ol ’.aw -,717 1 


IJermogcnes, master general of the cavalry, is killed m 
the attempt to banisii Raul, bishop of Loiistautiuople, 
312. 

//tvo and Leander, the story of, by whom controverted 
ami defended, ££3, note ]o. 

i Herodes Atticnis, his extraordinary fortune and munifi. 
cenee, 17, 18. 

Jlerodian, Jus life of Alexander Severus, why preferable 
to that HI the Augii'tan history, rr(i, note 80.' 

HerodatUi, his character of tiicPcrsian worship, 76 

Heruh, of Germany and Roland, their character, bl9. 

Htlarton, the monk of Palestine, account of, 574 

Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, his remarkable observations 
on tJie diversity of Christian doctrines, £99. His expo- 
sition of the term Homoiousion, 3(Jd. 

Jlilaiy, pope, censures the emperor Anthemius for his 
tolerating principles, *'63. 

Hildeiic, the Vandal king of Africa, his indulgence to 
his Catholic subjects di&plea'>es both the Arians and 
Athanasians, G51. Is deposed by Gelimer, Is put 
to death, 6.76. 

Hindoos of the East, not the disciples of Zoroaster, 924, 
note 1<J9. 

Hindostan, conquest of, by Tamerlane, 3128. 

Htfijio Regius, siege ot, by Gensenc king of the Vandals, 

Hi:>tory, the principal subjects of, S9, 90. 

Hol.iguu Khan, conquest-s of, 211.5. 

Holy war, the justice of it enquired into, 1020, 1021. 

Ilo/nu'ide, how commuted by the Salic laws, 597. 

Homuomion, origin and use of that term at the council of 
Nice, 2y8. And Homoiousion, the distinction be- 
tween, 3b0. 

Hunuin, war of, S-^o 

Honoraius, archbishop of Milan, i«, with bis clergy, 
driven trom hi> *ee by the lamibards, 746. 

Ilonona, prince", -I'ter ot the cinpeior Valentinian HI., 
her liistoiv, '41, 5L’ 

Ilouurios, sou ot 'I hcntloi.u.s the Great, is declared em- 
•peror of the West, by his dying father, 438. Marries 
5jaria, the daughter of btihclio, 4.58. His character, 
ib<d. Files trom Milan on the invasion of Italy by 
Alanc, 4o3. His triumphant entry into Rome, 465, 
Abo)islie> the combats of gladiators, 465, 466. Fixes 
his res!vk*t,te at K..venra, 4d<J Orders the death of 
Snliclio, 474. HU impolitic measures and cruelty unite 
his barbarian soldiers cagainst him under Alaric, 485. 
His councils distracted by tlie eunuchs, 4S7. Hi» abject 
overtures to Attalus and Alaiic, 489. His last acts, and 
death, 4.^7. His triumph for the reduction of 8paHi by 
Wallui the Golh, 5ol. Is suspected of incest with his 
sister Rhicitlia, 51S. His death, Hia persecution 
of the Donatists in Afrua, 5£l. 

H'ltottr, the new- r.inks of, introduced in the city of Con- 
stantinople, 2£3 955. 

Ilo! iniula^, a lugitivc Rersir.n prince, in the court of the 
einptror t oiistantius, iii' remarks on the iitv oi Rome, 
£u5, H- te4i. His J)istur\,and station umler 

llomou-z, the «on of Chofcroes, king of Persia, his acces- 
sion, T'd. His character, ibid. Is deposeil, and at 
length killed, 759, 

Jlonei, of Arabia, Iheir peculiar qualities, Si/I. 

/fwern, the <5oncjf Ah, his tragical death, 8^.8, S£9. 

lU.sfutaUfy ot the monks, 577. 

Ho. f.ital/eri-y kmgUt', ot 8t John of Jerusalem, popu- 
larity aim th.iraLttr ot the ouU c of, Pi 39. 

//' .d/i/ann.', the n.iuor Mill ot the emperor Recius, 
vFctcd emperor, umier the guardianship of Gaiius, 

Ilnji, king of Burgundy, his marriage with Marozia, 
and expul'UHi trom Rome by .■^ll ene, 8.74. 

count ot Vermanch'is, engages in the first crusade, 
lni.5 Is shiptt rccKetl, and inaiie cvptive by the Greek 
emperor A/oxis Comiienus, IddiJ liis return, 1035. 

IIi4h>att nature, its natural prcpensities, 180. 

Hume, Mr., lu' natural ii.-tory o{ religion, the best com- 
nitntary on the polytheism ot the ancients, Jl, noteS. 
His dijheultv,as to thu extent ol the Imperial p-daee at 
u‘’.o!ved, n. t.’ IS C harges the most refined 
and phil<>M phif'tct-) with !,it(-i(.raiie:,77, note'-l4 

Jhtngatij, e-tablisliiiiint of the Hun.' 111, .72i). .State of, 
innier thecirqM.rorCiiarIciii.igne, 850 Their character, 
97i). Terror excited liv tlieu first approach toLuiope, 
o;7. 

Until. xdes, John, his exploits against the Turks, 1163, 
lliH. H;s ncfcnee of ' ’ ' -'.i"- 

the son <■! Ge • * '.per- 
secutes his Lcithohc SI , , I ) the 

Catholics of Tipa'.i, 785. ' 

Huns, their original seat, and their conquests m Scythia, 
o98. Wars vvitJi the Chinese, 398, 39*). Their decline, 
599. Their emigrations, 4<i(>. 'i'heir victories over the 
Goths, 4(1, 4<-J. Ihey drive other barbarous tribes 
before theiii, up-m the Roman provinces, 467. Their 
efttaii'.j,hna ui in i.uMJcrii Hungary, 7£6. Character of 

thfeir kii.o .7-7- liKu invu-ion ui i’cusia. 
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5'C9. The empire of, extinguished by the death of 
Attila, jT* 

Hunting ot v.iia beasts, when a \!rtue, and when a yicc, 

ot) is the school ut’uar, >pt). 

Jlu-^hanJ!, aiui ui\cs, Konutn law concerning, 

Hypntui, the fcmaie philosopher, murdered m the church 
at AlexamlriJ, 7^-. 

Uypatuiii scuition of, at Constantinople, GJi. 

I and J 

Jacobites of the East, Iiistory of the sect of, “99, 800. 

Jauit'A, St , ills legendary expioiis in Spam, 191 
Janizarjcs, first institution of those troops, 

Ibenan and Casp.an gates of Mount Cauca'^uf, distin- 
guished, G17. 1 he Iberian gates occupied by Cabades 

king of Persia, Gl-S. 

Jdutius, his account of the misfortunes of Spam by an 
irruption of the barbarous nations, 4!.'!:', 500 
Idolati y ascribed to the agency of diBmons, by the primi- 
tive Christian^, 173 Derivation of the term, and its 
successive applications, old, note 274. 

Jeiurn, his extiavagant representation of the devastation 
of raniionia bv the Goths, 411. His influence over the 
vv idow Pallia, .')7.j 

Je.n>,alcin, its situation, destruction, and profanation, 
SoS, 3J9. Pilgrimages to, and curious reJics preserved 
tnere, i39. Abortive attempts of the enii>eror Julian 
to rebiiiid the temple, ->39, d40 A magnificent church 
ere' ted there to the Virgin Mary bv Justinian, G43. 
I'hc V csseis I f tile temple brought from Africa to Con- 
stantinople bv Bchsarms, GoO, GjI Is conquered by 
Cho'roes II. king of Per-ia, 76'<. Insurrection of the 
monks there, 7^y. Theeitj conquered by the Saracens, 
90.5. Great resort ot piignins to, joi'k Conquest ot, 
by the Turks, 1017. Is taken from tlie Turks by the 
Egyptians, 1036 Is taken by tlie crusaders, 1037. Is 
erected into a kingdom under Go<ifrej ot Bouillon, 10 '8. 
Succession of its thn^tian princes, Ii;49 'iaken by. 
Saladin, 10.7U. Is jiiilagetl bv the tarizimans, PGl 
Jernsalem, New, descrdxd aitoijing to the ideas of the 
primitive Ciiristians, To. 

Ji.iuitSy Portuguese, persecute the Eastern Christians, 798. 
Their labours in, and expulsion from, Abyssima, 804, 
803. 

Jeics, an obscure, unsocial, obstinate rare of men, IfJS. 
Review of their history, Iu9 'I heir religion the basis ‘ 
of Christianity, 109, 170. The jiroiniscs ot divine lav our 
extended by 'Christianity to ail mankind, 170. The 
immortality ot the soul not inculcated iii the law of 
Moses, 175, 176 AViiy there are no Hebrew Gospels 
extant, 1>9 Provoked’ the persecutions of the llonian , 
emperors, l'^5. 'lliose of a nu.ic hleral spirit ad> pted 
the thcaknucal system ot I’lato, i.94 '1 heir condition 

under the empemrs (. on-tartii.e and Constantius, J.jS 
.■\bortive attcinit of Julian to rehuslu the tci.ip'o of 
Jerusalem, 0 9, ‘340. Miraculiais coeversion ot a num- 
ber of, at Minorca, 4ki. n-’/ .'■4 Ptr-.tcution of, m 
Spam, 387- Are pcrstinte i by the t athol'cs m Italy, 
6-'3. And by Cyril at Akxanci-a, T"-’ How pHgued 
by the emperor Justmi. n, 7"-‘ I hosc mi Arabia sub- 
dued by Mahomet, ST.'S A-.-.st the S. raceiis in the 
reduction ot Spain, 9iJ-*. Massacres oi, by the first 
crusaders, I0'J4. j 

Ji zdcgci d, ling of Persia, is said to be left guardian to 
Theoilosius the Yi/ungcr, by tlietmperor Arcadius, 313. . 
Hia war with I’heodosiUs, 31G. 

Igilimn, the small island of, >eives as a place of refuge 
for Romans who fled from tne sack of Rome by Alaric, 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, the Christian fortitude dis- ; 

played in his epistles, b(/7. ' 

Ikshidites, the Saracen dyna'ty of, 9k' 

Hbist} ums, the title of. how lir.i’teii in the times of Roman 
"'inplunty, and low extended when Coiiatantiiiople 
l-ccaint t>>e seat of t mp'.re, bi'?, £-9. 

I.lyiH nm, described, 9 

///oijLts, introduction of, into tl c Chnstian church, 83.>. 
'iho wor-hip of, derived fr<an Paganism, ibid .-tre , 
coiiiicmned by the couin il of C on-raiitiiiople, 8.>i The 
itioii of, justified by pope' (.rc gory H , 8 .8 And 
saiiv titled by the .sci’ond t « in cil o! Nice, 84.^, The , 

worship of, reluctantly aumitt' d by thcl'ranls, 846. _ ’ 
/w/jt’rnkij-, in the Koiii.m histcry, exj iatned, 24, nob >. 
The Imperial prerogatives, g.l 'Iho court, 2n. 'Ihe 
sense ot fins appellation altered by long U'C, 144. 
Incanuition, theological history of tlie doctrine of, .<7, i 
et seq. 

Incest, natural, and arbitrary, distinguished, TSl, ^ | 

India, account of ilic c iiristuiiis or 8t liicmas in, 798. 

PcKsecution ot, by the Portiigue;e, _ I 

Indictionsy the memorable ara (>f, whence dated, 1’9, 
note The name and use of, m the middle ages, 
whence derived, 24n. 

Indulgences, in the Ronush church, the nature o^, ex- 
pl . ued, H2!, k)i-: 

iui>, i’rii.icsa ui .-Vusliasia, is married to Iitrini.no- ^ 


gild prince of BcEtica,and cruelly treated by his mother 
Guisvintha, 38d 

Inheritance, paternal, subject to parental discretion among 
the Romans, t*-’. Tax on mheiitanccs, ibid. The Roman 
law of, 733. Testamentary dispositions of property, 
734 The Voi’oman law, how evaded, 733. 

Jtijitncs, review ot the Roman laws lor the redress of. 

Innocent III., pope, enjoyed the plenitude of papal power, 
971. 1‘33. 

Inquisition, the first erection of that tribunal, 971. 

Institutes of Justinian, an analysis of, 727. 

Interest of money, how regulated by the Roman law, “56. 

Joan, pope, the story of, fictitious, 853, note 13J. 

John, principal secretary to the emperor Honurius, usurps 
the empire after his death, 318, 319. 

X’/i/t, the almsgiver, archbishop of Alexandria, relieves 
the Jewish refugees when Jerusalem was taken by the 
Persians, 768. His extraordinary liberality of the 
church treasure, 802. 

John, bishop of Antioch, arrives at Ephesus after the 
meeting of the council, and, with his bishops, decides 
against Cynl, 783. Coalition between him and Cyril, 
ibid. 

John, of Apri, patriarch of Constantinople, his pride, and 
confederacy against John Cantacuzene, lIOo. 

John, ot Bnenne, emperor of Constantinople, 1082. 

John, ot Cappadocia, prakorian prafect of the East, under 
the emperor Justinian, his character, G40 Isdisgraced 
by the empress Theodora, and becomes a bishop, ibid. 
OpiKisCs the African war, 632. His iraud in supplying 
the army with bread, b.54. 

John Comnenu'i, emfieror of Constantmople, 826, 827. 

John Dainasccnus, St , his lustory, b3<, note 22 

John ot LvcoiKilis, the hermit, his character, and oracular 
promise' to the emperor Theodosius the Great, 43o. 

John, the Monophvsite bishop of Asia, is employed by the 
emperor Justiman to root out Pagans and heretics, 8(>2. 

John Xll., i>ope, his flagitious character, 8o4. Degrada- 
tion of, ibid. 

John XXIII., pope, his profligate character, 1213. 

John, St the Evangelist, reveals the true sense of Plato % 
doctnne of the Logoi, 21.14. ^ 

John tlie Sanguinarv, seizes the Gothic treasures m 
I’.ceiium, and obliges \ itiges to raise the siege of Rome, 

JuhiTztmisccs, murders the Greek emperor Nicephorus, 
and succeeds him, b21. His Eastern victories, &4i. 
Defeats Swatoslaus, czar of Pcussia, 982, 9^3. 

Iona, one of the Hebnde islands, its ancient monastic 
eminence, 374. 

Jonas, rciK'gado of Damascus, story of, 91 1, 90:;, 

Jutdan, character of las work, Dc (jrigiiubus Sciavicis, 

Jos<ph the t anzmian, governor of Berzem, kills the sultan 
.\Ip .\rsian, I' lJ ^ , v 4 . 

Jusiii/'it^, the iiicnt.onof Jc'jus (.hrist in his history, a 
torgerv, 2 ( 11 , //ore .k'. Hi^ opaiion, that Plato derived 
kiiovvlldge fiom the Jcvv.s, controverted, 2^3, note 11. 

Jot ran Is elected emperor by the troops ot Julian, on their 
utreat from Assyria, 36-2. ^His treaty with Sapor king 
oi Persia, 5«33. His death, 369. , - * j 

Jof/atis -nd Kerculians, new bodies of guards instituted 
to ^uperscde the pradorian bands, 144. 

Jovii.ii.n ot Verona, his punishment by a Roman synod, 

the Alcmanni, who had invaded Gaul, 

. yn Account of his revolt agauist tiie emperor Hono- 
rius in Gern.atiy, 498. 

Jwios, pratonan prcefcct under the emperor Hononus 
-ncv^ls Olvmp.us a.-: his contidciit.al minister, 48/. 
ill- nc 'otiat'iona with Alaric obstuictcd, 488. Deserts 
H.moniu*, and goes over to Alaric, and the new em- 
iwior Attains, 4 x 9 . 

Inne her marriage with the Greek emperor Leo, 812. 
Her ambit.on, and barbarity to iur mhi tonstaiiUnc, 

si; Restores images to pubiH devotion, 8k>. 

Iniandvr.s nr'tcoiui.iicd from Sct tL.mi, IXTivabon 
of the immc id its tutelar saint, Tatm k, ..d‘, note I.R 

Haac 1 , Cemnenui, emperor of ( oiistanliiiople, /'2.>,8i4. 

Isaac U, Angelas, emperor ot bon Aantmoplc, 8... His 
character and reign, ]i4j D o.|o-cd by 
Altxius, iObl. restored by tlie crusa. ers, lut.9. His 

ZiMHc!aic\.Ud!op of Armenia, his apology for the vices of 

/aiirffff the' ribHliun there against the emperor Gallie- 
iiuS, It'd. 

''•0,,-non or, OV me r,asieio .r*. 

hiS ill treatment in Russia, link. Re- 
ctivc'i an act ot union from the Greek clergy at Con- 
IT.". 

pup.k. t 5A 
■1 t! < ck.lh-, 

' i t <!-. t!ic « xtiiic- 
• li ! et.d le state 


of, by the Eastern empernra, MS. 

/srrf..,,-, cirdinal, h ■" """ ’ 

ctive*i an ai( 
stantmc'ple, I r.5 

Is( crates, in.- nr ce for the tuition of tns 
Zr* s-n.te of, dc-cr.b«d, 8 Ibvolt 

a lie do; ,,i ,on of, uncit r Gdnac. r, -n< 
t..m '■! (»,e We -tirti erni .re, 5 n It 


at lilac iL I e 


bti,Ml--.V 


. t > 
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the Kietoe I'litli, .'"^7 Is reduced In TheoJuric the 
O-trugoth, r!17. Ifis admmi^tr.itmn, (»IS (ml gf>- 
\i.rnnietit of', .icrordini^ to the liom.ui Law, l)> 
cionc, Its flouri-hiiig 'tate at thi-> tune, oJI, ol’Z 

H<hv siipjiiied uith 'ilk from (hiiia, o)3 Hi’Ntory of 
Ainalasc.ntlia queen of Italy, tH.3 Invasion of, by 
i)fh>anLn, tH;4 Siege ot Koine by the (jothN, ot*S, 
Iiiva'ion ot Italy by the Frank', n74 FApertition of 
the cunuih Xarses, T^'d. Iiuasion of, by the Franks 
and Aleinaimi, 7(fy. Go\ eminent of, under the exarchs 
of Ra\enna, 710. Conquesta of Alboin king of the 
Lombards in, 74.3, 74<7 Distre&s of, 749 How divided 
between the Lombards and the e.xarehs of Ravenna, 
750 Growth ot the papal power in, 8o7, 8J8. Revolt of, 
against the Greek emperors, 8J9. The exarchate of 
Ka^enna granted to the pope, 844. Extent of the 
dominions ot Charlemagne there, 8.X>. The power of 
the German Ctesars destroyed by the rise of the com- 
inen-ial cities there, 835. 'Conriict of the Saracens, 
Latins, and Greeks in, “SJ Faction' ot the Guelphs 
<md Ghibelines, U'jO Kciivalof Greek learning m, 
iiJJ. Authors consulted for tiie history ot, liilT, note 
‘J'i. 

JnhiU'e, popi'h, a revival of the secular games, 73, note 
j'i. ll'*s. Tlie return ()f, accelerated, 1198. 

Jwdt’. St , examination of Its grandsons before the tribu- 
nal of the piiJi'iirator of Judwa, 

Judi-menls of God, m the Salic laws, how determined, 
5’ <9. 

Judiiments, popular, of the Romans, displaycil, 740. 

Juha J)o/nrta^ w itc of the emperor >evcru«, her character, 
4S Her death, ,34 

Julian, t!ie nephew of Con'tantin«» the Great, his educa- 
tion, ifjtJ His il.ingerous situati-'U on the I'e.ith ot Jus 
Urotiier Gallus, -jfo. Is sent to Athene where he culti- 
vati's philosophy, ih/d L' recalled by C‘onstantiu«, i7)>d 
Is invi steu w itli the title of C .vsar, ‘JoL Is appointeil 
to the goveriTUcnt of Gaul, t7'> His tirst campccn, 
‘271. Sc(onl camiMign, -71, -’7J. Ilittl- of stra'luirg, 
277 Reduces the Frar k-' at J'o\..ndrn, 27 ) J hs three 
expruitio’is bewmd the I hi.ie, -“4 Ib ti-rc'th'' tii' 
of traul, ibhK Hi' ci^ ,1 aiim i istr ji- o, 27'. IF' ac- 
count of the thoolo.ni al t a’aM tu ' ot tin* empire under 
tonatdritiU'5, ul3 't’onstantius guov.' jealous ot linn, 
31o. The Gaulish legions aie ordereil into the East, 
SIT. Is «aUitc’d emperor by the troops, ;iS I Its 
embassy and epistle to Con'tantiu', 31*^ Hi> fniith 
and fifth expedition* beyond the Uhme, 52t/. l')eflares 
war against Constantins, and alqures the riirKtiaii re- 
ligion, 321 His march from the Iliune into Itlyricuin, 
Enters Mnnuiin, ibul. Publishes aixdogu- lor 
hi3 conduct, 723 His truimphaut entry into t on-ta'u 
tinople on trie death ot Const-intiii', 7,4. His juix.-il.' 
life and ci\il government, 324, .72.3 His rtt<-rio..tioii< 
m the Imperial palace, ;;j3 Ilecomes a sloven to avoid 
foppery, ■:i2<>. Erects a tribunal tor the tri.”!] of the evil 
ministers of ( onstantiu*, -‘L'T. Di'inisscs the 'p’-‘s and 
informers emniojed In his prcdece?* 0 !s, thid His I ivo 
ot fu cdeni '‘ 11(1 flic ujaiblic, .IJx Hi' kmdnc'S to the 
tirci ’ 0 ! (.f-ts, i'”-' IF* ..bJitic-v O' an i.r..ti.r, 

And a j'C ;.e, / Ht i h .i.s fc, Flis apo>- 

t.i«) .iicoin.ti .!/'(, Ad' pf' the I'.igan mythology, 

d Hi' t'ivo;i ,11 L.l 'V'fii i, Hi' initiation into 

t!i(» Kl' U'lii! in iiiv '*■'■1 ii «, ai". his i ii.itici'ni, ‘3 />. His 
hvp'XT.tical dupbcitv, . 4 s a V mdiLMtiori of his 

aoo’t.i'V, d.i / Hi' etiivt t"! a a. i.er.il t !< lation, 

Hi' I’.is' in 'Lij)er'tit..'’i. ? d, /.v. / H. - v u. n ar ktti-rs 
for the reformation the IG.-an ndigii.-i, 2 o H'' 
iii'kistrv 111 gaming pro'Lhti ' . 7 His .ukulss to the 
3k"A-.ih‘d. H.'t T} oilii'aft i.’ut to nhiuld the t« iiiide 
.if JeiU'alLni, ‘GO, A'> Tr-iii'i. >' tlie revenues ot ftie 
t'hri'ti 'll I hurl’ll to the in idii-, priest', 3'i l^roinbUs 
(. iif’-*’K.ii 'cin ok. di/'f ( ' t.be Chri'tiaii' to rein- 
state tlm Fag.,n tciindt' Kc'tores the 'acred gi»jve 

and temple of Daphne, A' l’U">hc* tiie( hfistian* of 
Anti.) ii foi Imiinng tint ti irple, ..44 Fl>' trt atmciit 
of the . ’ties (.f E.ii ''.i .•’t.d Alexandrn, 743. I’anuhes 
Atiiaiia^iin, >4d The [)iijlo3<'[ihic li I it le of liis 
ill Jmeated, .>-47, 748 . .Meditate' the couqucst ot Persia, 

■ 47 l’o[iiilar (!i'('nnfe.)t.s during his rc'idence at 
Antioch, 740 ( h Ca'ion ot writing hi^ J3U, 

III' marth to the I-iuplir.ite', Gi He enters the 
IVf'Ian territories, i/ud. Iin.-ide-s As'vri.i, 134 His 
per-nnal conduct 111 this c.'terpri.e, .G3, His adilrcss 
to his lii'Contented troo[iSj ; ■, Hn siicres'tu! pa'saj-e 
over the Figri', 737 Ikii ris fiis fleet, 17.s His retreat 
aud cistres', .ji'iO His deith, Jdi. IleiJcctioiis on Jus 
death an.f funenil, 7'id, luT 

Julian, count, of»t.rs to betray .‘'pain into the hands of 
the Arabs, P2i. His advice to the victorious Turks, 

Julian, the papal legate, exl-oits I,ad«'laus, king i-f Hun- 
gary and Poland, to i>rcach of f..itJi with tiie Turks, 
Hoi. His death and character, lir74. 

Ju nis, ma.ster-genoral id the troops in the Eastern cin- 
p.ie, coiic^rts a general inai.acie ef tiie Gothic voutJi 
ut Asia, 412. 


Junipiudcnff, Roman, a review of, Tkc Was polished 
by (Trecian pliilosopfiv, 712 .AtiU'C'' of, 741. 

Juitin tliC Elder, hi' militarv pronK.tmn, 327. His eleva- 
tion to the eminre, aud cluiracter, ibiU. His death, 
u-:% 

Justiit II., cnijieror, succeeds his uncle Justinian, 742. 
PIis hrm befuiviour to tlie aiidias'adors of the Avars, 
743 , Fils j!>ilu atiou, aud iiiv Lu-titure of Fibcnus, as hts 
sucieS'or, 747 , 74 s His de.itii, 74S. 

Juitin Maityr, his deci'iori in the ca'C of the Ebionites, 
ITi. His extravagant account ot the progress of 
Christianity, 192. Occasion ol his own conversion, 
193. 

JusUna, the popubr story of her marriage with the em- 
peror Valentmun e.xammeil, ^92 Her infant son Va- 
Icntinian 1 1, invested with the Imperial ensigns, on the 
death of his father, 39.) Her contest with Ambrose 
archbishop of Mdaii, 427 Flics from the invasion of 
.Ma.ximU' wuth her son, 429 

Ju'ditiKin, emperor of the E ist, his birth and promotion, 
i>2d, ii27 His I’rtli-'doxy, 327, n2H Is inv cated with the 
diadem by Jus uncle Ju.'tin,628 3Iarries Thecxlora, 630. 
Patronise* tlieiilue faction ot tlio circus, ni). htate of 
agriculture and nianuracture in ins provinces, 675. In- 
trckluccs the culture 01 the silk.w onn, and manufacture 
of »dk, into (-rtece, 0^7. f^fate ot his revenue, fi>S. 
HLs avariceand protu-ion, ibid FaxC' and monopolies, 
t>y. His minister', i)4o Hn juibhc buildings, f>41. 
F’ounds tliG ciiurcli of St Soi’hia at ( onstantinopic, 
ibtd His otticr public w ork', '.41. His European ior- 
tificatious, f>44. ill* A'lat’c foitirk-atn-ns, r45, 64d. 
He suppxesses the stliook of Atlieoa, ii49. And tJie 
coii'iiLir iJunitv, t">u l’uriiia*C' a pc.ice from the 
IkT'ian*, G31 L'lukrt.ikc' to restore Hildcric king of 
Cartilage, 631. Ueduit'Oii ot Afrii a, Kis instruc- 
tions tui tlio govcrnTn,.nt ot .\trua, i)3'i His acquisi- 
tion' in ‘spaai, o-.j Hia du otful rcgotiations m Italy, 
i> !■{. \K.i!;iicS' of Jii; empire, t"''. Receives an em- 
Ji.isa. tro*n tiie .Av.'Ts, d.s4. .\nil from the 'i urk', f)84, 
(S3. i’cisMii war, t-sp, t5''0 Hi* ncgotiatiniis with 
ClK'sro'.', otG His allutncewith the -Abjssinians, 697. 
Neglects (lie lt.ili..n war under Heii'ariU', T'd. Settles 
tile gov i.rumcut <»t Italy under the cx.iri Ji ot Ravenna, 
Ti't Di'gracv* aiul dcatli ot Dells inus, 712 His deatli 
and c.’ ar.u ter, 712, 7J3. C omets and calamities in his 
reign, TJ3. Hi' Code, Ibindocts, ami Iii'titutes, 7I&— 
742. Hi» tl.coloen al character and government, 791. 
His persecuting spirit, 792. His ortlunloxv, 793. Died 
a heretic, 794 

JuAotiut 11 , emperor of Constantinrqilc, ?''9,8I0 

Ju\:.//(.o>, the son ot Otumaiui*, Jiis i oU'puMi >, w ich the 
«.ii(.ie-s .‘Sophia, and successC' .’CMii.'t tlio Persians, 
74- • 

Javeual, hi' remarks on the crowded state of the inhabit- 
ants ot liome, 484. 


K 

Kktn, import of this title in the northern parts of Asia, 
.’.“o I’riv ill ge*. ot tiie Tart.nr khans, liifi, 397. 

AV«g, tiie title ot, conferred l)y t’finstantiiie the Great on 
Ills nephew H.inuibaliamis, c47. 

Kmdicdj degrees of, according to the Roman civil law, 
73-'. 

Knui/if ond^ Iiovv ongiuailv cuukricd, aud its obligattons, 

J'.'o, lo_7 

A nt 34,.|.niiKt. an I’Uiit and character of the, >870. 
Ao»< jJi, the tube ot. a quin* tlic cU'tody of the C’aaba at 
Mecca, b'j3 P'tli^rce of Jlaiioimt, 81 ) 7 . Tliey op- 
ji oif Jus puteii'ioi.' to a pr<.ph(ti(al character, 874. 
I'huhtut 873 Tattle of Bedcr, 877. Battle 

of Uliud, 878. Mecca surrendered to Maiiomet, 879. 


• L 

Laharuni, or .standard of the cross, in the array of Con- 
stantine tlie (ircat, described, £89, 28] 
jMbi-o, the civili 111 , hi> diligence in busine.'S and corapo- 
.'ifion, 722 Hi' proKssionaJ character, 723. 

/.rtcw?/*!, account ot till fitcineii of, 93‘4 
LiirttititiU<i, ddbt ultiO' lu a'certaiiiuig the date of his Dr- 
viiio Iii'titutM.i', '-7o, //o/c 1 His battering prediction 
<■( the infhn iitc i f ( in I'tuuiitv among mankind, 2.8. 
Inculcates tlic divine riglit of Constantine to the em- 
pire, 27‘* 

Litdidaus, king of Hungary and Poland, lead.* an army 
against the Turks, llr-2. FFis brcacii of faith with 
them, llo3 His (h'atii, ibid. 

I.adidau'^, king of Xaplcs, harasses Rome during the 
hi'iu of the papacy, 1212. 

pio-’torian piatect, {(..umpires tiie death of Com- 
moilus. and confer* the enq ae fiU I’ertiiiax, 37. 

I i.fii. when fir-st di't ugui'litd trvim the clergy, 185. 

L.i »•' id/,' , a K'.’...ui Luldiy coudemns tJie 

wiGi Akric tile G<;lii, 473, 
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Lance, Holy, narrative of the miraculous discovery of, 
lOoJ. 

Land, how a«aes^eil by the Roman emperors, C40. How 
divuied by the barbaria'i^, o'O. AHodial, and Salic, 
distinguished, ihid Of Italy, how partitioned by 
Theodoru the U-trogoth, dI8. 

Laodicca, it>. -iiicunt >-p!t‘ndour, 19. 

Lascari.\, Thc'doc, establishes an empire at Nice, 1077. 
His fliaraeter, loi'i) 

Thindotc 11 his character, 1(.91. 

Las(n/ii,, Junns, the Greek grammarian, his character, 
lUd 

LatiJi Chinch, occasion of its separation from the Greek 
cliurch, UGT, io.>S Corruption and s>clnsm of, 

1147. Re-uiiion of, with tlie Greek church, 1151. The 
subsequent Gieek schism, 115‘J. 

J.atin Language, oblivion of, DdJ. 

Latinm, the right of, explained, 14. 

Lama, in monkish history, explained, 578. 

Lair, re\ ie« of the pi’otcssion of, under the emperors, 235. 
Lairs of Rome, reniew of, 71d Those of the kings, 717. 
Ot the tw clve tal Ics, ibtd. Of the people, 718 lieerees 
of the senate, and edicts of the praetors, 719. Constitu- 
tions of tiie emiierors, ibid. 1 heir rescripts, 72'>. The 
three cmies ot, ihid. Ihe forms of, 7-b, 7dl Succession 
of ci\il lawyer-, 721. Retonnation ot, by Justinian, 
72C Abolition and rcii\al ot tlie j»enal laws, 7^ 
Laws ot the barbarians, Ol’o — bUO. Of the Visigoths in 
Sjiain, 6<4. 

Laz\ the tube of, in Colchos, account of, 89.3 
Ia Ckic, cimra* ter ot his ecclesiastical history, 777, notel. 
I.c^iut s and inluTitam cs t.ixed I'y Augustus, dj. How 
regulated by tlie R^muii law, 7 '4. 

Legion, in the Roman ..rii.y under the emperors, con- 
stitution ot, 4 Their dikiphne, ib/d. llxirciscs, 5. 
Arms, dad. General di-rtibution « f the legions, 7. 
’Ihe size ot, re(ii,'’ed by Con-tantinc tiie (ircat, 2J5. 

Leo oi 1 brace is naide eaq^eror ot the Ivist, Lj lu» master 
Aspar, .al-l. W.i- the il«st t! r. tuiii j-ottiitato who was 
crowned by a priest, -lod C'-ulcr.- the cn.pire of the 
^Vest on Anti emiUs, >b <1 His .irniament again.-t the 
Vandals in 5ud, 0.<J. Murder* Asjiar and his 

son«, lIj. 

Z.tolll, emperor of Constantinople, 811. His edicts 
agaiii't image* in cluuche-, ibid Rt\olt of Italy, 8^9. 
Liu IN’ , emperor ot Const Jiit*iu'ple, »12. 

I-eo V , emperor ot t onstautinople, M14. 

Leu , till' philusojilier, cnipeior ot Constantinople, S18. 

T.xfn ciushes the power of tlie '•cn.ttc, 9 “-s. 

Lii', Rislio]) of Rome, lus charai ter, and cmba«'y from 
V.ileutiiiuin III to .Vttila king ot the Ilun-, l+x. In. 
tercedcs with Cbiiseric king <I the Sandals fur clo- 
ini.iie'y to l!io tity ot Rome, .*>52. Calls tile couned of 
Cliaii edu'i, 7''''. 

I eo III , pope, Ins miiaculnu^ rcv’oiery from the a-'.iidt 
of assas-ni', 847. Ciouiis Ch.iilein.iji.o eiupcior ot the 
Rmnans, 

Li u IV., pope, his rtign, f il. Founds the Lconnic city, 

7.10 IX., pope, hi-5 cxpci.nirn the Normans of 

Aj ulia, Hii tuaTs \ i*Ii tJ’ein, ib.d j 

Ztv, aici.bi'liop OI 1 iies'..ilein‘.a, one ot the restorers of , 
Gret k learning, 1 Vj4 | 

Xf’o, general of tlie Last, inukr the emperor Arcailius, j 
ills cliar.icter, 

Leu Filatus, lir-t f.reek professor at Florence, and in the 
We-t, ills character, .7i S 

Leo, tlie Jew pro-ehte, history of his family, 1199. 

Leonas, the qua’stur, his embassy Iri-in Constantius to 
Julian, .321. 

Li o)f/rie city at Rome founded, 942. 

Liuntius is taken from prison, and chosen cmjieror of 
Constantinople, on the depc-iiioii of Justinian 11 , .Si 9. 
I.eui/t’/ld, Gothic king i f >p.;in, his character, .^85, Jbu. 

R-voit and de.ifh ol ins son Heron iiegiKl, T-Sit 
Leittt^, a knowledge of, tiie test of cieiiisation in a 
piopie, 82. 

L< u i\ tlie Pious, emperor ot the Ronian.s, S-ll. 

I eirts 1! , emperor of tlie lb ni.ms, b.7i. His epistle to 
the (trei k emperor, ILj-i! 1 , 

T ibaiuus. Ills account of the prnatc life of the emperor 
Julian, J2.j. And of his du.iic visions, 3>1. Applauds 
the (hs-imulatinn ot Jiilijii, 3)k Hi- cliaratter, J50. 
His culogium on tlie emperor S alens, 410, 

L/beiius, bishop of Uuine, is baiiislivd by the emperor 
Con^tantius, for refusing to concur in deposing Atha- 
na.«ius, .‘3t 8. 

L/hoiy, public, the only sure guarvlians of, against an 
a.spiring prince, 23 

Licniiiis lb invested with the purple by the emperor 
Cia](.r.us, 154. lIis .liiiance with Copstantme the 
Great, Itil. Defeat-, Maxiiuin, lul, lui Hi- cruelty, 
1''2 Is defeated by C'un,-t..atine at 1 1 ' ahs, lo3. .^lul j 
at Mardia, li34 Peace concluiud w tl l ui.-taiifi i , . 
ibid beennd iivil w.ir with ( \.u‘>taiit'i '•b*, I«.u. H - ' 
hnni'liatK'ii, and d<a!h, b.7 1 te •: i*n, i..'- 


! Milan, 277. Violated this engagement by oppressing 
, Christians, 279. Cacihus’s account of his vision. 

Lieutenant, Imperial, his office and rank, 24. 

Lightning, superstition of the Romarib with reference to 
IH'rsous anti pbice& ■•truck with, 129. 

I Ltnuganies, 8armatian slaves, expel their masters, and 
, u-urp poascsbion of their country, 254. L.xtuiction of, 
I by Constantius, 2t>d, 2n7. 

' Litcratme, revival of, m Italv, 1153. Ancient, Use and 
abuse of, 1157, 1158. 

I Lithuania, its late conversion to Chnstianitv, C»S4. 

; Litoiius, count, is defeated and taken captive in Gaul by 
I Theodoric, 539, 540. 

Ltutprand, king of the Lombards, attacks the city of 
Rome, 841. 

Ltutprand, bishop of Cremona, ambassador to Constan- 
tinople, ceremony of his audience with the einiKiror, 
950. 958. 

Logos, Plato’s doctrine of, 2£4, Is expounded bv St John 
the Evangelist, ibtd. Athana-ius conie-«ej. himself 
unable to comprehend it, 295. Controversies on the 
eternity of, 296, 297. 

I Loguthete, Great, his office under the Greek emperors, 
955. 

Lombardy, ancient, described, 8. Conquest of, by Charle- 
magne, 842. 

Loniha) ds, derivation of their mme, and review of thoir 
history, 680. Their conversion to Christianity, . 787 . 
Are employed by the em|jeror Justinian to the’ek the 
Gepula?, 680. Actions ot tlieir king AUioin, 74 3 They 
reduce the GcpidcC, 744, I'hcy (*vcr-niM tli.it part of 
Italy now called Lofubardy, 74 71 ■ hxti nt (d their 

Kiiigiloiii, 751. Language and m..micrs ot the I.orn- 
banls, ibid. Dre^s and marnage, 752 Govcriunent 
and laws, 752, 753. 

Longinus, his repre'-ent.ition of the degeneracy of his 
age, 22 Is put to death by Aurclu n, 117. Is 'tiit to 
supersede Narses, as exarch of Ravenna, 745 Part ives 
Rosanxmd, the fugitive (pieon of the Lombarus, 7i7. 
Lolhatre I., emperor of the Romans, 8.71, 

Louts VII of Trance is rescued from the treat licry of tlio 
Greeks by Roger, king of Suily, K'til. Lndertakts 
the second crusadc, iU42. His disastrous txpeiiiiion, 
H44. 

Louis LX. of Trance, his cru«ade8 to the Holy I.aml, R'5.”. 
His captivity in Egypt, and deatli, lood Proiuicil a 
valuable stock of relic- fiom (.tir'.-tantimq-lc, i' ’ 
Lucian, the ^eve^^t> of bis satire agaii *t tiio iKatlit’ii 
mytliulogy .aciountid for, 12 

Z.vc/<?», count ot the Last, under thi‘ tmpf ror .Vreauius, 
Ids cruel treatment by the prefect il b nu*, -K*2. 

Lucian, pre.divter of Jerusalem, In - n.ii . i ulous cibi'i very 
of tl'.c body'of 8t Stephcij, tiie hist kbristian ij...it\r, 
44\ 

Luctbun, corerror of Illyva um, <- -urpriscd, and kirdly 
tie..tfd by Ju! an, ’ Hi^ oi tb. i'' 

I.ueuia, sister ot tiie enq ..ror kuiidi i du-, her attempt to 
get him a'ss.i'is.uatcd, 3.'- 

J ucius II. and HI , popes, their di.^astroiis reign«, 1P8 
Luc* me Like dcscnbou, with its late iicstruetion, 181, ULte 
40 

Lm.Vi/A.'/i in Campania, its descriition and liistorv, 
571. 

Lupercaha, the feast of, described, and continued unuor 
tile Christian emperors, 5(33. 

Lnptcinvs, the Roman governor of I I racr, oppre««ps the 
Gothic emigrants there, 4(;4. Ra-ldy piovokes them to 
hostilities, 4u5. Is defeated by then'., 

Lutficl contribution in the lioruan empire, explained, 

l.ulhtt, Harfin, his character, as a n fornu r, 972. 

the only means of i orrei ting ibe unciju.il (ii>- 
tributioii OI property, 21. It-iutcU" in tlie Roman 
empire, dad. Ot tlie Greek eiiiptrui-, ‘ 73. 

7 t.gittHSy a toruiid.iblc Gc rraan nation. ai i (ooit of, 125. 
Lyons, battle of, between tlie cuiiipctitors bevtrus and 
Albinus, 45. 

M 

^taecdonia, state of, in the age (-f the Antonincs, I*. 
Ma(,donius, the Arian bishop of (. ou-tantmoplc, his con- 
tests with his ooinpctitc/r Paul, :i2 l at.d c (..n-.c'quence3 
on his rcmov mg the body ot the empe ror (. un-tantinc 
to the church ot 8t Ai.uiu-. 'vu! fit- criul pcTse- 
rutious of the ( atliol.cs and Novati-i.-, .Aj. IIis exile, 
791. 

7I7«r» p-atorian pr.vfeit under the emperor Vale- 
rian, 111- I il tl tc r, o iJ. 

J/izr/MirtW.*., .1 prim c ( t the Abnirinni, h.s steady alliar.ee 
w.tu tiic tmpi 1 -r \ ak-i t.i . Oi, .<.^1. 

Hue. mil.-, b s suicc-'tou to the «. n.p.re I r. '-o I b.y an 
an. A'.vl ti. cii.'p'.t r tii.- pro- 

'i 1 , . r . i’ - 1 ‘ I ■ -c u > • i . ti'.Ui 

5.... i#,.., t .*.c«i R = . l\'- ' ‘ ir.cvi s. b'.-4. 
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MiTOnius of Palmjra assassinates Iiis untie Odcnathus, 

ir> 

Its situation, 9. 

Md-ii, tile wui-ship ot, ill Persia, reformed by Artaxerxcs, 
7?. AbriiiKineiit ot theP»rsuin tlieolopy, id/d Sun- 
plicitv ot tJieir uordiip, 7t> (.'erfiiioinoa and moral 
precepts, tbui. Their power, ibid. Spirit of i^ersccu- 
tioii, 77 Tiieir tall, f'-’i 

3/ng/c, severe iirosecutioii of persons for the crime of, at 
Rome and Antioch, ■j7’3 
Magiitfute-, Imperial, power of, i25, f?r>. 

Miign('ritiui> assumes the empire in Gaul, 235. Sends an 
embassy to Const mtms, 23i). Makes war aijainst Con- 
staiitius, i.j7. la defeated at the battle of Mursa, ibtd. 
Kills 111105011,239. 

iHa/i/Hiiil, the Gaznevide, his twelve expeditions into Hin- 
dostan, liNio His character, iUd. 

Mafy'jmt't, the prophet, hia embassy to Chosrocs TI. kmg 
ot Persia, TdJ. Ills genealoiry, birth, and education. 
Sod H:s person and i-haracler, So7. Assumes his pro- 
phetical mission, boti, briM Inculcated the unity of 
Go 1, 8t>S H.s reverent jI mention of Jesus ( hnst, 
8f!9 His Koran, 87" His nnr.itles 871. His pre- 
cepts, /b d. His hell, and paradise, bTd, 873. 'J'he best 
authoritic.s lor hi' histoi\, 873, n.Je 111 Converts his 
own tamily, b7 3. Preaches piuda iV at Moc<. a, 87 -f. Ls- 
capes tiom the Koiei'iutcs tlure, 87» Is received as 
piince of Mecuna, /Ac/ His rug.J U'gnttj, and sacer- 
dotal office, 87G Dec! irC' w’ar against Inhdels, ibid. 
Battle ot Beder, 877 Rattle ot Oiuiti, S”8. bulklues 
the Jews of Ar.ibia, lA/d buinnissi-m ot Mecca to him, 
879. He conquers Arabia, S80. Pirst war ag.nnst the 
Romans, 8b I. His sickness and death, 8bd. Htstlia- 
racter, M’3 His priiate life, ihid His wives, b8K 
His children, 88 ). His posterity, <Sb9 Remarks on tiie 
great spread and permanency of his religion, 890. 
Miihoinett the son of Bajazet, his reign, 1137. 

Mahomet II , sultan of tiie Turks, hts cliaractcr, IId8 
Hta reign, llr)9. Indications ot his hostile intentions 
agaiiistthe Greeks, tbtd. He besieges Constantinople, 
1J72. U7i. Takes the city by storm, 1179. Kis entry 
into the city, 1180. Makes it his capital, 1182. His 
death, llS./. 

Mahometismy by what means propagated, 9£+. Toleration 
of Chnstianity under, 92.3, ^2+ 

Mnj&riany hts history, character, and elevation to the 
Western empire, ojd. His epistle to the senate, 53d, 
537. His salutary laws, 337. His preparations to in- 
vade Africa, 559. His fleet destroyed by Oenseric, lA/t/. 
His death, 5t3J. 

Mulatt'rra, liis iharactcr of the Normans, 989. 

ALtlek Shah, sultan ot tiie Turks, his jirospcrous roign, 
lolJ. Reforms tile Eastern calendar, ;///d. His death, 
ibid. 

Mallitts TheodoruSy the great civil honours to which he 
attained, 233, note 121. 

MunuJnLs, tlioir oiigin and character, KOo. Thctr 
establishment m Lev pt, ib/d 

Mumuia, niMii,.‘r ot tli-' v<uing emperor Alcx.inder Sevc- 
rus.iits as icgciit ot ihc en.piro. 37 Is put to death 
witfi him, (A Her roii'(.rciii c itii Origen, 2l0. 
Maiiigii, an Ariiicii, ui iji.o'c, ii,- 'Osiorv, 1 ,'J 
Muf), tlicuiih auiin,.! Ui.it l.ui accoumioilate hinasclf toall 

chmates, 8.', j/,iie 11. 

in the Koina'i law, ev[>!.\med, 7 33. 
Minikh.eau'^ aredevoteu to ilcath, b> tiieedict ofThcodo- 
'ill? ag.ailist heretics, 

Maniiid Lo/uru n/i.s, eiiiperor of ( onsfantiiiople, 827, ''28. 
He repid'fs tiie Normans, I'/oo Rut Idi!' in ins ^ iicm.. 
ot sui-duing tne >Y« stern einp.re, tb- IG.’J Hia ill. 
^freatiiient oi the criis.uln ?, 1' 1 loU 

a City of A'^yria, reduced and destroyed 
l)> tiic c!iii»i.ror Julian, A‘3. 

3/./y 6k, tiic four spe..iea of, most esteemed bj the Romans, 
o', ihi/t’ I'J. 

Mar, count of the sacred large-'CS under the 

t-rnperor Loij'taiis in (.aul, a?-i'ts the ii-urpation of 
>f o-,iient;us, L'oi. His t'in!)a*-v to Coiistantm?, i,’ad 
killed in tiie battle (»r .Muis.i, “J'-p 
Marcel niui, iu» revolt in IXibnatia, and character, 7(311 
Joins the emperor Anthemiu', oiid expels the Vandals 
trom Sardini.v, vikt Ii’» deatii, 3 O. 

M,irceUiitn.H,i'im ot the prrrfe. t 5Iaximiii, his treacherous 
murder ofOalnnius kujgoi the (Juadi, 391 
MarceliuSy the ceiilnriou, mart) reft tt*r dc'crtion, 21.8 
Marccllu.i, bishop of Rome, exiled to restore peace to the 
city, 217. 

>l/artc////o., bishop of Apamca in Syria, loses his life in 
destroying the Pagan temples, -142, 4-13. 

March, order of, in the Roman armies, 7. 

Marcia, the concubine of the fcini>eror Commodus, a 
patroness of the thristuans, xl 9 
Marcum, senator of Constantinople, marries the empress 
Pulchena,and is acknowledged emperor, 5.‘37. His tem> 
perattf refusal of the demands of Atti.a the Huii, 538. 
Marcum<ip-'it.\, the city of, taken by the (roths, “3 
Marevm^nm are subdued and pum=hed by >Xarcub Ai«to- 


rius, 89 Alliance made with, by the emperor Oal- 
li«.nujf, PS 

Milieus elcctetl bishop of the Nazarcnc«, 171. 

Mautia, b.ittl(‘of, between Constantine the Great and 
Lu'inius, 164. 

Iwttle of, between Dioclctum and Carinus, 13® 

MttifiU'^, lii.^hop of, botr.ijs his episcopal city into the 
bands <4' the Hulls, .29 

Mil! ill, daughter of Iludaimon of Carthage, her remark, 
able adventures, 323. 

Maiiana, his account of the misfortunes of Spain, by an 
irrujgion ot the barbarous nation>, 499, .7(t(). 

Maiinus, a subaltern othcer, chosen emperor by the 
Iegton.s of MiPsia, 90. 

Marties the armourer, a candidate for the purple among 
the comfietitors against Gallienus, his character, 104. 

Maik, bishop ot Arethusa, is cruelly treated by tne em- 
pcior Julian, 342 

Maion^n, engagement there between the emperor Julian 
and .Sapor king of Per-^ia, ‘Jdi). 

Maronit.-^ of the East, character and hi-tory of, SCO 

Maroxta, a Roman prostitute, the mother, grandmother, 
and gieat-graiidniothcr, ot three poj)c«, 833. 

Marriage, regulations of, by the Roman law'*, 729. Of 
Koiiiaii C'tizens w ith strangers, proscribed by their juris- 
prudence, 731. Ot the Greek emperors, how regulated, 
i‘.''7. 

Martel, Chniles, duke of the Franks, his character, 931. 
His politic conduct on tiie Saracen invasion of France, 
932 Defeats the Saracens, tbed. Why he was con- 
signed over to hell flames by the clergy, 9.33. 

3/<f/7//i, bishop of Tours, destroys the idols and Pagan 
temples in Gaul, 442. His monkish institutions there, 
574 

Maiti'ia marries her uncle, the emperor Heraclius, 807. 
Endeavours toshare the Impenal dignity with her sons, 
ibid Her fate, 89.8 

MartiHianus rcceu es the title of Catsar from the emperor 
Li( iniu.s, I<>7 

Maityrs, primitive, inCon&iderable number of, 205. 220. 
The several indiicenients to martyrdom, 207. Three 
methods of escaping it, 2fi8. Marks by which learned 
Catholics distinguish the relics of tfie martyrs, 205, 
note'l\ The worship of, and their reli.s, introducevi, 
417. 419. 

Mary, Virgin, hcrimmaculate conception, borrowed from 
the Kor.m, 869. 

Mascexel, the persecuted brother of Gildo the Moor, lake* 
refuge in the Imperial court ot Hononus, 4)7. Is in- 
trustevl with troops to reduce Gildc), ibid. Defeats him, 
437, 4.3.8. His suspicious de.ith, 438. 

Muster the offices, under Constantine the Great, his 
turictioi.s, 2.37. 

Maternus., his revolt and conspiracy against the emperor 
(.'oinniodus, .'M 

Mattbeir, .st , his Go<pcl originally composed in Hebrew, 
189, 132 778, no/c 3 

Mnnnce, his birth, character, and promotion to the 
E.i'toru empire, 749. Restores Chosroes II. king of 
I’ersia, 76f), 761 His war against the Avars, 763. 
State of lus armies, 7G4, His abdication and death, 
763, 7t*l> 

Mauritania, ancient, its situation and extent, 10. Cha- 
racter of the native Moors of, 521 

Maxentms, the son of Maximiai, declared emperor at 
R<••lllO, 13 3 His tyranny in It.dy and Africa, 136. 
'J'ho ii'.l.tary force ho iiail to oppose Constantine, 137, 
17s Hi' vU'fe it and death, Ido. His politic humanity 
to the ( hri't!.iMs, 219 

Marii/iifin, a-.'Ociate in the empire with Diocletian, his 
character, 1 ; 3 * riumphs w ith Diocltti.tn, 143 Holds 

h.s ccurt at Milan, ibid Abuicate? the empire along 
with Dioch-tian, 146. He resumes the purple, 153. 
Reduces Soverus, and puts iiini to death, ibid. KiS 
second resignation, ana uniortunate end, 133. His 
aversion to the Chri-tidiis accounted for, 213. 

Maiinuluinus, the .-^irican, a Christian martyr, 213. 

Matiunn, bis birth, fiirtune, ami eievat.oii to the empire 
of IJorc.e, 64, (A His tyranny and oppression, 65,66. 
Eve'its. ot In? reign, i li — 7i>, His murder, and character, 
71. \\ liy deemeil a porscrutor nt the Christians, 210. 

Maxiinin is declared Cai'Or, on the abdication of Diocle- 
tian, 1.3(» Obtains the rank of Augustus trom Galerius, 

1 ..> III? defcMt and e'ealh, 161, 162. Renewed the 
persecution ot theChn>tians after the toleration granted 
by CialenU', 219. 

Maxim/n, the cruel minister of the emperor Vaientmian, 
promoted to the prielec ture of Gaul, 375. 

Maxtmm, his cmba.'?y from Theotiosius theYoungcr, to 
Attila kingot the Huns, .7.33. 

Maximtts aiul Balbinus elected joint emperors by^ the 
senate, on the deaths of the two Gordians, 68. Their 
characters, 69 And massacre, 71, 72. 

Maximus, his character and revolt in Britain, 419. His 
treaty with the emperor Theodosius, 420. Persecutes 
the Pri-cillianists, 127, f.'6. His invasion of Italy, 429. 
Uia deleat and dcaili, 4-36. 
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MitivnnSy the Pac.M’i frceepfor (,f the emperor Julian, 
initiates him into tiie LleU'Uuan nivateriea, Is 

honourably invited to Cou'^tantiiiople by his imperial 
pupil, 3.j7 Is I'orrupted by his rC'uicnee at court, /A/rf. 
hlaii'/ins, Petrorim-, hi^ wife ia\ isliid bv Vaiciitinian III. 
emperor ot the West, 3 0 His eharacter, and elevation 
to the empire, 0.31. Death, o3:J. 

Mcboih's, the Pcr.«ian general, ungratefully treated by 
Chosroe.', 

Mecca, its situation and description, SiiO. The Caaba, or 
temple of, ^(>3. Its deliverance trom Abrahah, bin. 
The doctrine of Mahomet opposed there, 874. His 
escape from, S7 j The city of, surrendered to Mahomet, 
87y. Is pillaged by Ahu Talier, !'4j 
MdiiciSy Cosino and Lorenzo de, t bar.icters of, 1137. 
Medina, re< option of Mahomet there, on his flight from 
Mecca, 873 

Mediterranean Sea, and its islands, notice of, 10, II. 
Me^ialesin, the festival of, at liome, described, S4, 
note 18. 

Meletuins, an Egyptian sect, persecuted by Athanasius, 
■f>4. 

Mehtenc, battle of, between the Eastern emperor Tibcnus 
and Chosroes king of Persia, 737 
Mel>, citizen ot Pan, invites the Normans into Italy, *^SI\ 
Memphis, its situation, and rediu tjon by theSaracen','«.9. 
Merovinnian kings ot the Franks in Gaul, origin ol, o4U. 

'I'heir domain and benefices, .3'ju, 

Mervan, caliph ot tlie ‘'araccii', and the last of the house 
of Oimnivdh, his defeat ami do.ith, 0i4 
Mesopotamia, invasion of, by Sapor, And by the 

emperor Julian, Describevl i)> Xinophon, >>3 
Me\salu, Valerius, the hr>t prjclect of Rome, his high 
character, 5ol, Horr* lui 

Mt-ssiah, under wiiat character he vva« expected In the 
Jews, 17b. H.s birthday, how fixed by the Romaic, 
Sx'l, note Si 

Mttiits and money, their operation in improving the 
human mind, S > ' 

Mftellus Numiuu’us, the censor, his invective against 
women, >7, note ok 

Mrtius Falcoiiiu*, his speech to the emperor Tacitus in 
the senate on his election, l.’l 
Mitiiipluinis ot Cyzicus, is made patiiarch of Constant!, 
imple, 

M' tx, ciuel treatment of, by Attda king of the Huns, 

Muhncl I , Rhangabo, empoiorot Constantinople, 814 
Mnhnel II, the Stammerer, cuipcror ivt Ccn-.iantinoplo, 

8]j 

Mnhacl III, emperor of Constantuu>ple,81d. Isdefeated 
bv tlie Pauliciaii^ S'ob, 

-■'/i(7«icM V , the Paplilagonian, emperor of ConstanlU 
imple, 

Mu/tuit V , Calaphates, emperor of Constantinople, .8C'. 
MnJicut \ 1 , Stratiuticus, tmi'croi ot v «-ii'tantin« p'e, hij 
\ II , Paiapinaccs, einpsror of Ci/nstantmi’ido, 

8i:4. 

Miian, how the Imperial court of the Western empire 
Came to l)C traiistcrrtd truin Rome to tb.it c.tj, 145 
Famous edict of Constantine the- Orvat in l..vour of the 
Christians, published there, !;.7T 8t Ambrose eloitccl 
archbishop of that citv, 4-’o, 41.7. Tumii'ts ovca^.oned 
by his refusing a chuu-h lor the Anaii w.-rsinp ol the 
empiess Justuia and her son, 437. Revolt ot, to Justi- 
nian, ij72. Is taken and destroyed by the Rurguudians, 
674. Is again destroyed by Frederic I.,8j6. 

Military Futcc, its strength and efficacy dependant on a 
due proportion to the number of the people, SJ?, 4b. 
Military Establishment of the Roman empire, in the age 
ot the Antonines, 4 — 7. 

Military Officers of the Roman empire at the time of 
Constantine the Great, a review ot, 2>7, *-34. 

Millennium, the doctrine of, explained, 176. 

Mmgrelia. See Colchos. 

Minority, two distinctions of, in the Roman law, 464, 
note 36 

Miiaclcs, those of Christ and his apo«tle«, evaped the 
notice ot the heathen philo.vophcrs and hi-tonans, IlM. 
Account of those wrought by the body ot St. Stephen, 
448. Of the monks, 57y. 

Miraculous powers of the primitiv'e church, an enquiry 
into, ITS, ITA 

Mhitheiis, chief minister and father-in-law of the third 
Gortiian, his character, 73. 

Misopogon of the emperor J^an, on what occasion 
written, 350 

Missarmm, or great golden dish of Adolphus king of the 
Visigoths, history of, 496. 

Muau lynh, assumes the title of caliph, and makes war 
against All, 887. His character and reign, 888. Lays 
siege to Constantinople, 937 

Modar, prince of the Amali, .«educed by the emperor 
Theodosius, turns his arms against his own country- 
men, 413. 

Moguls, primitive, their method of treating their mru 
quertd enemies, 331 Rcii,n and toi.quests ot Z-nji-, 


I nil. Conquests of his successors, 1114 — 1117. See 
Tamerlunc. 

Mof'untiacuin, the city of, surprised bv the A’emanni, 
3SU. 

Mokaivlas, the Egyptian, his treaty with the Saracen 
Amrou, 910 

Moivuchy defined, 93 Hereditary, ridiculous in theorv, 
but salutary in tact, 65, f)4 'Ihe i>ecuhar objects of 
cruelty and of avarn e under, G >9 
Monastic in-titutions, the seeds ot, sown by the prinutive 
Christians, l»i Origin, progress, and consequences 
of, .373 

Money, the standard and computation of, under Constan- 
tine the tJreat, ana bis since’.'or':, G41, rude 180 
MohI.s have einbelb-hed tlie .“.iiderings <»f the primitive 
inaityrs by fietion-, i.04. Charaeter of, by Eunapius, 
447. Ry Kutilius, 4.37 Origin and hiatory ot, 57-. 
Their industry in making ]iro-.elv tC', 37' — '7.3 Thi-ir 
obedience, 573. 'I'h.-ir lir^s- and h.ibitatiuiis, .37.3, .77rs 
Their aiet, .576. Their maiiu.d labour, ihui. Their 
riches, 577 Tlieir solitude, lAid 'i'heir devotion and 
visions, ibid Their division into the classes of i'acner- 
bites, and Annvhuicts, 578 Suppression ot, at Coiistan- 
tinople, by Constant. ne 8 57 

*' ' " the sect of, 799. 

* ■ ■ . . 7‘H 

^ ^ military government 

of the lloinaii empire, 73. His opinion that the degrees 
ol trcediom in a state are measured by taxation, con 
troverted, G5A 

Moutius, quaistor of the palace, \> sent by the emperor 
( on^tautius, with Doimtian, to correct the admui'- 
stiatioii ot G.iilus in the East, Gld. Is put to death 
there, Gi'G. 

M 'fi/if/icnt'-, splendid, ereited by the Roman®, 17, 18 
MiHirs ot Barbary, their micerabU' poverty, udG Their 
inva-ion or tlie Iioman {vroviiice puiiisbeit by .Solomon 
the Eunuch, ibid Adopted by the Arabs, 91*8. 

Moica is reduced by the lurk', 118,3. 

J/i/rc/4//n,'rhoma8, elected patriarch of Constantini^le by 
the Venetians, 11*73. ^ 

Mo\eil.ima, an Arabian chief, endeavour® to rival Ma- 
hornet m his prophetical cliaractcr, S'JI, 8"G 
J/o'ts, the lUx'truie of the imn'ort.ility ot the soul not 
inculcated in his law, 175 His sanguinary laws com- 
iMrevl with tliO'c of .^Ia^lnm(‘t, v8dj> 

Mo/.eim, V j‘..ira( ttr of Iiis work DeJUbus Chi istianis ante 
t'( nstanf/num, 778, note 1 

Mofomah, tlie .xiiaitn, beMeges Constintino; le, “CO 
J/o/.i>5<v /, tlie bi't caliph or the Saiacch®, b'> wars with 
the Greek emperor ilieoplalus, 9i3 la killed by ttie 
Mo/ul>, 1113. 

M -utxoujie, usurp® the Greek empire, and I’cstroy® La ic 
Angeh.-., and hi® ®i*n Altxui', bo'', 1"7I I® f’riven 
from Coi.staiiiuiopie bv the Latins, li'7i. His dv..tli, 
KoT. 

the son of 15 jt^ T, ir, vested w uh the kingdom of 
.\i.atolia, 1 y 'I'.iim r.ano, 11 -7 His nicn, tt-’d 
Moxa,aU<, III the !i.>rory I'f 8pain, i xplaintd, yx'J. 
Munui.uii ( ities, tlitir advantages, 14. 

Miih.fvn, hu' literary chi.r.acter, ii;i7, note 98. 

Mm ~u. bailie of, between the eri'peror Coustantius, and 
the usurfier Magnentius, 2,37, 258. 

Mu a, the Saracen, his conquest of Spam, 9G1. His dis- 
grace, 920 His death, 92o. 

r.f ■R'.iTTAt. his .'toiy, 11,36. 

jl/ • , ■ ot the emi>eror 

m' .. 1 by Sapor king of 

I’ersia, at the siege of Nisibis, 254. 

N 

Xarhonne is besieged by Theotioric, and relieved by 
count Litonus, 5 9. 

yacoiagan,the Ih r'lan general, Ins delcat by the Romans, 
and cruel fate, 1.93 

yaissus, battle ot, between the emperor Claudiu.® and the 
Goths, Ib9 

Maplts i-* b<®tcpcd anti t.iken by Beb®arius, fi' o Extent 
of the duebv t>t, umier the exarch- ot R.ivenna, 73t». 
yarsis, his embas-y from S,ipor king ot rer.-ia to ti e 
emperor ( onstantius, 2n7 

A3frsA<, king ot Persia, prevails over the pn tendons of 
his brother Hormuz, end expels Tindates kii.g of 
Armenia, 14(i. Overthrows (taienus, tb/d. Is sur- 
pris<*d and routed by (Jaienu®, 141. Articks ot jicace 
Ijotwccn him and the Romans, 142. 
yarses, the Ptr>ian general of tlie emperor Maurice, re- 
store^ Cho.<roes II king ot Persia, 7'*u, Tid. His revolt 
again’.t Phot-a®, and rrue) tJeath. 
yatscs, the Eumu h, his military pronu tion, ami di-®cn. 
tion with Rt Ii- iriu®, 67 5. His tharaitrr, .vnd C'pti!!. 
tion to Italv.7‘«>. K.-tde ot T g'iia,7'-7 i.-ucohoim, 
I'etl Kevluce- aod kid- 'lca>, tic U-t kirg o( the 
Goth®, 7‘ 8 IXicats the Ir.-nta ai u .A LUianui, 7’U 
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Governs It ilv ii\ tlie cap.'icity of exarch, 710. Hia dib- 
vrace, anii 7-l'> 

yuri^at>on of the riouiaii empire, state of, iO, 

}<ar(li’}httff<, a liiiof '*{ tile Heruli, cntcr^ into the Roman 
service, an<i i- made ('onsul, inl 

of the ftntruin empire described, 7. Of the Greek 
empire, ‘»oo 

^azarnu' cluirch at Jero^alem, account of, 170, 171. 
N'iza)ius, tlif orator, his account of miraculous 

appearances in the sky m favour ot Constantine the 
(•Jreat, ikj 

N.'bri'fiuc, praetorian prrrfect in Gaul, is maimed and su- 
perseded, by Ills indiscreet opposition to the troops of ; 
Julian, J'J', d-J 

Xt'giiit'' of Atiica, evidence? of tlicir intellectual infe- 
ri'jritv to the ic-'t of mankind, Sk7. 
yeci.n/'ui is ciiuseti an iil'isiiup of Constantinople, 4C7 
yc'iimu''. Ins account of tlie arrival of the Saxons in liru 
tain, difierent from that of Gildas, .Bcdc, and Witikind, 1 
60 J, )iotc ( 

Kt'ljf/s, Julius, is made emperor of the West by Leo the | 
Gicat, Jri' I 

X>’i’u/nin, ai'cnunt of In- revolt in Italy, C>S. I 

iVc;o persecute' tiic Cliristiaiis as the incendiaries of j 
Rome, I'lk --CO < 

AVi emperor, his character, and prudent adoption of 1 
Trajan, i 

KL’^t‘Jnust archbishop of ConstantinojJe, his character, * 
7d3. His here') toiicerinn^' tiie inrarnation, Hi^ ' 
dispute witli Cjrd of Alexandria, 7Si Is tondeinned, I 
and degraded from his episcopal dignity, by the council | 
of Ephesus, 7^4, 7'' ». H exiled, Tk k His death, 7s7. i 
His opinions still retained in Persia, TJG. Missions of j 
his disciples in the Last Indies, 7U7. 

Kevers, John, count of, di'astrous fate of him and his j 
party at the battle of N'lcopohs, llil 1, 11 J+ I 

Kire, first council of, .'^ecemd council of, S46. Re- ' 
comes the capital residence of sultan Sohnian, lulJ. ; 
Sie^ of, b) the hrst crusaders, 1 (j>J I 

Kicepaoi'Ui) I , emperor of Cunstantinojdc, SIJ. His wars j 
with the Saracens, PJP. Hisdtath, P7I 
XicepAorus II., Phuc.i.s, emperor ot Constantinople, S-I. 
His military enterprises, 947. 

Kicepkurus III., Botaniates, emperor of Constantinople, 
Was raised to the throne b) sultan Soliman, 1014, 

1015. 

Nicetas^ senator of Constantinople, his flight, on the 
capture of the citf by the Latins, lu7‘J. Hi> brief his- I 
tory, ibid. iiot€ bl. His account of the statues destrojed 
at Constantinople, loTl, 1074 
Kicholas, p.atnarch of Constantinople, oppose? tlie fourth 
marriage of the emperor Leo tlie philosopher, Mo 
XicAolas V'., pope, his tiuracter, 1137. How iiittrc'ted 
in the fall of Constantuiojile, li7i. 

Kicornedut, the court of Diocletian held tliore, and the 
city embeUi-jhed by him, 14k The chunli of, Ueiuo. 
lislieti by Uiocleti.in, ill l. Hi? palace fired, ill 7, 

XiCopoUs, battle of, between ?ultan Baj.azet, and .Sigis- 
moiKl king ot Il'ni,' u \ , 1 i.j. 

Xig^r. bee Pi u'cti/mi-^ A'/c?/-. 

A'lA-.r, the seuinon of. at koii'tantinoplo, 651, 6J|. 

Xincvrf/, battle of, bttisccn tiic tmjK-ror Heraclius, and 
the Persians, 777 

Nisibts, the city ot, dc'Ci b!.d, and if' cli-tmate defence 
against the Persians, u),, cjk 1- vicKled to S.ipor bv 
treaty, .>16. 

A7j(7w, the f’ecsiaii ^iz!r, liis illijitia’iis cliarat ter, and 
uniiaj’pj fate, loi ), Pd ^ 

Ki>aA, Ills ark very convenient f-r rt Solving the diili- 
culcics of Mosaic antriUariap-, 

XoMisii/'ius, a title iinei.teil b\ (."'j-t 'ntme tl.c CnOat to 
distmguisii ill' ncpfievv Hanniuah.inu', i.f7 
yo>‘iri{f?i Close ribeJ, r< 

Aurwcinv, their settkinent in the province of A'ormandv 
in France, psT. 'Ihcir to ItaJv, 1 hev 

serve in bicily, ib?d. Tiic;. conquer Aiuih.i, if Thc-ir 
character, i'b‘ I, ’il<v.ir with the j'ope, bbP, PPh. 

Their final extinction, h-oj 

XovatuDi', are exempted b\ Constantine the Great, in a 
particular c<iict, from tlici general peimlties of heresy, 
i’yj. Are cruelly persecuted by Maecdonius bishop ot 
Constantinople, 61 k 

Xovfh of Justinian, how formed, and their character, 

Nuurcddin, sultan, his exalted character, 104«x. 

Nubia, conversion of, to Chri'tumty, yi; j 
Nurnt'nafi, the son of Caru-:, succeeds hn. father in the 
empire, in conjunction with his brother Cannus, liU 
His death, 

Kumidui, Its extent at different airas of the Roman his- 
tory, lu 

Kiuhirvan. See CAosroes L 


O 

Oasis, in the deserts of Lybia, described, .7i 6, no/c 14 
Three places mtder this name pointed out, 7b6, note 34, 


Obt'dirncc, passive, theory and practice of the Christian 
dcK'triiie of, i!7!’, 

GA<7/.'Xv, Kgvpfun, tlie purpose of thoir erection, 
(ffilafwns to the tliiirch, origin of, > 

Obfigattan'i, human, the sourscs of, 733. Laws of the 
RoiiUiiis ic '{H-ctii'g, ifnd 

f>i/. ««'////', ti'i- r.diiiyrctie, In? surces'ful opposition to 
.''ajii.r king <»f PtT'ia, I'l I> a'-ociatcd in the empire 
l>\ GaP'iiiii', 16/ Hi? death, i 1,7. t liaractcr and fate 
ot hi' quciii /inn'da, 134 — 11'^. 

Odni, the !ony reign of iii' family m Swerlen, k,7, note 
Ilia iii-titutiL-u' and de.ttli, !’I II\p</tlu''ia respecting 
illio, ibid. 

Od-^iicct, the first bailxirian king nf It.dv. 36'^ His cha- 
racteraiid reign. 771, ‘of If -i.,-!!' alltiie Roman con- 
quest' beyond the Alp? to Kuru king of tlie \'isigoths, 
5''S. Is rcduc-cd and kincii b\ rheodoric the Ostrogoth, 
617. 

Ohnd, battle of. hefwccn Mahomet, and Abu Sophian 
piiiite ot Mecca, s7'' 

0/g.r, priiicf's ot itussia, her I)apti«.m, PS5. 

Oltvx', It' iiitioduct.cii into the Wc.'Ceni world, CO 
Olyhiius la r..i' 0 'l to tin. W C'tcrn empire by count Rici- 
iiier, .767 Hi> <learh, 'ciS 

Oli/iufuc games io»iipaieil with the teuinamonts nf the 
Goths, HiT. 

Olympudoi ns, his ai c<'nnt of rlie ni i •nificence of the city 
of Ruiiie, 47*'. Ill' acc'iunt .it tlit’ iii.irriage of Adol- 
phuskingof the \ I'.goth' Witii the princt'S Plaeidia, 
4‘G, 

Olympius, favourite of theemperor H<':ionu«, alarms him 
with unfavour ib e 'U«p i nnis of tin - i.i -igti' ot Stilicho, 
467 CaU't*' .'»tili( ho to ne pot to death, 474. His dis- 
grace, and ignominii U' ile.ith, 4'7. 

Oviat, caliph ot the ‘'.ir.e i n-, '"7. ,‘'<7t7. His character, 
S'*::!. Hi»jouni-» t" "<'7 

Onon/ynh, elev .ti./ii o] the [mU'e ot, to til e office of caliph 
ot tlie Vu ici-ii', xs : Wlis not tlie objects ot public 
fiivouf, V >j. tion ot, iki 

Orarhs, Heathen, are Mlenred b\ Constantine the Great, 
317. 

Onhan, omir of the Ottoman-, his reign, 1110. Marries 
the <laiighter of the Greek cinyeror C.antacuzenc, 1121. 
Ordm-iiuni of th<* clergy in the early ages of the church, 
an account of, f-sT 

Orestc.f Is sent .unba'sadnr from Attila king of the Huns, 
to the emporer i heodoMU' tiio Younger, 3J\ His his- 
tory and promotion undiTthe We-tern emperors, 569. 
Hi' «on .Augii'tulu', the la't emperor ot the We^tiiAuf. 
Oiisfis, prator ot Lg\pt, i» lOrulted bv a iiionkoli mobm 
Aloxaiulria, Tsj 

ii< dales the luimhcr of primitive martyr? to be 
very inc/.ii'idcrahle, ‘J -I. His i enmn-nce with the em. 
prc'' .Maujrn.iM, Jln Hi' meinorv I'crsccuted by the 
tmjK'ier Ju'ti. nan and ii.' i Ic ig>, 7 " < 
j Oiban\ bc'ieged hv .Vttila king oi the Hun«, and relieved 
I by .1. till' .Old Th'co, tone, o-iJ. 

' Ositi!,, bishop Of Cordova, liis great influence with Con- 
st.xiituie the C»u-at, ‘JM I’rLv.uls nn Constantine to 
ratify the Nicenc creed, .701. His exile, .56.'^ 

Osyhociu', the small kingdom of, rciluced by the Romans, 

Ossian, his poems, whether to bo connected with thein- 
va'ion of C'aledt/iiia l-y the empeinr .Severus, 49. Is 
s -d to have disputed witii a Cliiutian missioiiary, 192, 
w -h IT'J. 

fi't.a, the f« 'It of, dC'Crihcd, 4*^9 
J and ikteat r/f, 416. 

O’hnuin, c.Jipli ot tiie Sirai-ei;?, S.^u. 

(nhman. the fath'-r of the Ottomans, his reign, 1119. 

0///i> I., king of Germany, restore* and appropriates the 
Western empire. >j72. Claims bytre*aty thenominatiou 
of the pope ot itonie, S7 ifLleat' tlie '1 urks, 973 
O(bo II. depo'os pope John XII. and chastises his party 
at Rome, h34 

Ofb bishop fif Frisiiigen, Ids character as nn historian, 
1I9J, note 

ORio««n.v, origin and lu-torv of, liio. They obtain an 
f'tablnihmeut in Europe, 11,1 
Ovid Is bani'hevl to tiie bank' <>f the Danube, 243. 
O’TynncAus, in Egypt, monkish piety ot that city, 573. 


P 

Pacatus, his cncomiuni^on the emperor Theodosius the 
Gre,»t, 4 >1 

Piederasty, how puniohed by the .Scatinian law, 739. By 
Ju.stinian, ’JH) 

Pagan, derivation and revolutions of the term, 316, no/g 
173. ik;epticistn of the Pagan worhi, favourable to 
Christianity, PS-S, 1S9. Theif zeal, 213. 

Paganism, the rum of, suspended by the divis'ons among 
the Christians, 316. Theological 'vsteniof thecmpoior 
Julian, J31 General rev lew ot the cci Ic'iaat.cal tstai*- 
h^hmrnt and jurisdiction of, before it was subverteil by 
Christianity, 4J9, 4i0. Is renounced by the Roman 
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scnau-, •iH 'riii-Ta'Mn jarrifico^ prnhihjtctl, 44> Tlie 
tt'mplc' ^|•]— .Uj 'f)ic nim of, ilopJoml 
l)v tho -oph'-t', -Ho. raj,Mn ccrcmoiiies revised iii 
C'hriotian ohiin lies, 44S, 44-''. 

PaUc^’lo^u'-, C DHitantine, (Treek omperor, his reign, lliT7. 
Is killed in tJie sturm ol Constantinople by the Turks, 
117». 

Pal<colo}]:iis, John, emperor of Constantinople, II114. 
Mair'cs tiiC iLiueiiter of John Cantacuzene, 

Takc' lij) arm- .ig i n't Cantacuzene, and ij reduced to 
hietit, iiu-' Hi' U'turatinn, th.il. Discord bttuctn 
him and his sun-, 1I-J4 Hi> treaty w ith jKipe Innocent 
^T., II4J Hh vi'it to j>ope Urfun at Home, 1144 
Pahvtlngnf, John IT , (ireek emperor, hss zeal, 114'-* His 
vo\age fu lt.i!v, II iS 

Pittce-'li)^nt, Manuei. H'SOi latod with h s father John, in 
the Creek empire, IP-l. I iihiite txai tr-ii Iroin him by 
sultan Baj.iZtt, ll-’"'. His treat e-. uith N'iimaii ai.il 
Maiionut, the -od^ of Ji.'jazet \ 1 , li.M. H,v M,its to 
the cuiirti of Ihunpe. il4' I’ri’.ale mntues of his 
European negotiate -ns explained, IHd. His death, 
ihJ 

PalLcnlo-^u^, ^Iichael, emperor of Xicc, his brief replies 
to the JK'gotiations of llal lu in II. emperor of t oii'-tan- 
tmople, Iit^4 Hu immlv and character, lou]. Hi-i 
elevation to tlie throne, h '*_> His return to Coimtan- 
tmopie. 10'' 5 lilnu'' and bauisht-- his voun? a"OCiate, 
John I,a'i'arH, l(i'’4 He i-- ext ommunitatod b> tlie 
]>atriarch .Vr-i v.m^^thii} As^oi iate». his »on Andronlius 
in the empire, l'''A Hi> uniouwitli the Latin church, 
thni. Instigates the revolt ot >-i' ilv, 

Palti/inr.s and Borderer*, or'cn and nature of these dis- 
tinctions in the Homan tioop*, 

Palermo taken by BeL'anus by »tr..t.igcm, 6n». 

Palctitine, n character of, lU. 'Con(iuerc*d by Chosrocs 11. 
king ot i'ersia, 70s. 

Palhiriium of Ronie, descrihcd, 440, note 4. 

PalladiuSi the notary, sent by Valentinian to Africa to 
enquire into tlio government ot count Ronianus, con- 
nives vv ith him in i ppre»'ing the provincv', •>s > 
Pahnjjja, do'criptieu of, aud its destruction by the em- 
peror Aurehan, 1 Irt, Ij” 

Pamctti/'i was tlie tirat teacher of the Stoic philosophy at 
R<imo, 7--, noti Jd 

Pandects ot Justinian, how formed, 7-4. Remarks on 
them, 7-'* 

Panhi/peyiebasteSy impoit of tliat t.tle in the Creek em- 
pire, pij 

Pannonia described, 9. Chancier of the Pannoni.uis, 

45 

Panf/ieon at liome. by v,hnm erected, IT, waA-dk Is con- 
verted into .1 ( hri-tiaii chun ii. 41 *. 

PmUonmn. s Roo-jn. dost .'ibrU, 4'1 
Pitpc), where ai,d when the ii'.anut.ieturc of, was fir»t 
hrst fouml out, ■'"T 

Papinuin, the i olobrato'! h w ur. ci< ,dod piadornn pra?- 
tcct, by tlie < mpoior Stv eri.V, i7 H,' noatb, ,'I 
Papirni'f, ( aui*, loa'ons to.- 1 i Uuhng that he oouUl not 
be the autlior or tlu' .hi\ 1 ophut .?/?/>, 717, nule 
Papii-fs, prop< if'cn their M.n.hci b tc toil, at of the Pro. 
tcstaiits in Lngk'iui, tile big ntiingof the last cen- 
tury, 570, /U'L i. 7 

Para, king of .\unen,.t, hi« hi-t'-iv, >'. Is trca’-herously 
killed by the lloii'.in*, .vs, „-P. 

Paraholam -if Alexandiui, at count of, 7.sO, noit 14 

Paradise, 31aliomet s, described, ^70 

Purerifal autimnry, limitation ot, by the Roman law, 728. 

Rights (>t p.irents and chihiren, tbtd. 

Pat IS, desiriiitinn ot llnit citv, under the government of 
Julian, 277, 27ri. Situation of Isi' pala« f, .Bs, note 7 
Pnithia subdued by Artaxer.scs king (4 Pcr'i.:, 77. Its 
constitution of government *innlar to the fcudal-vstun 
of Europe, ihid. Eecapitul.ition of tlic war w ith Rome, 

78. 

Paschal II., pope, hi* trouMesnuic pontificate, 118.S 
Pastot al maiinei-'., iniu h be Itor ad.iptetl to the lierccness 
of war, than to pcMccdul inmn'fni c, .7"!. 

Paternal authority, extent of, by tlie Human law*, 7-"^ 
Sucre.*si\e limitations ot,7-'s, 7-*'. 

Pat) as, cxtraorilinary deliverance of, from the 54:lavo- 
nians and Saraceii',tOI. 

Patrtcianc,thc order ot, under the Ronmn repuldic, and 
under the emperors, compared, -.4t Under the Greek 
empire, their rank explained, s4.’ 

Pahick, the tutelar saint of Ireland, derivation of his 
name, JTu, note 12»). 

Pavia, massacre of the friends of Stilicho there, by the 
instigations ot Olynipiu.*, 474 Is taken by Albom king 
of the Lombards, who fixes his residence there, 7ld 
Paul of Saniosata, bishop of Antioch, his character and 
history, 211, 212. 

Paul, archbishop of Constantini'plc, his fatal contest with 
his competitor Macedonius, Ji2. 

Paula, a Roman widow, her illustrious descent, 47^. A' as 
owner of the city of Isicopoli.*, 479. Her monastic zeal, 

575. 

Paulkians, origin and character of, 9G1, 9tj7. Tlicir 


principle*, Pii,, pr>.8. Are persecuted by the Greek cm- 
perors, i*uS 'I'hey revolt, <y,9. 'J liey are reduced, .-•nd 
transplanted to Thrace, LbO. Tficir iiresent state, 
tbid. 

Paulina, wife of the tv rant Maximin, softens his ferocity 
by gentle counsel*, i ti, note lo 
j Paulinu^, master Ilf the olhce-? to Tlieodo&ius the Younger, 
' h.-. rriuiu, anii oxt-cutitni, .7l’i. 

I I'auiuiHs, bi-<liop ot Noia, liis history, 4^3. 

; Puuiini/s, patriarch of Aiiuiluia, tiR'-, from the I ombarcts 
j with 111 .- trea-ure, into tiic island ot (iradn, 7P,. 

I Pegasian->, the p..rty ot, among the Roman civilians, ex 
I plaillCHl, 723 

Pehn, thecitvof, taken In 2ingis the Mogul emperor, 
nij. 

Pilagun controversy agitated by the L.itui clergy, 47o 
And in Britain, 3(’3 

Pella, the church of the Xazarcncs settled there, on the 
dc'truction ot Jerusalem, 171 

Peloponnesus, state of, under tlie Greek cmjnre, 931, 

Penal laws of Rome, the abolition and revival of, 778. 

Penance. pulihc,nf tlie ancient chiinb, 187. imposed on 
the emperor liieodosiu*-, 444, 4.77 
' Pendtapoi. hi* othtc and power in Britain. .7(7 

PeniUiilads of the Greek and Latin churclie*, history of, 
11121 

/'cyR'rt, king of France, a**i'ts the pope of Rome against 
the Lombards, 849. Receives the title el king by papal 
sanction, 843 Grant* the exarchate to tiic pope, S44. 

Pepin, Jolin, count ot ^linorbino, reduces the trilnine 
Kien/i, and rcstoies aristociacy and ciiurch government 
at Rome, 1-08 

PepfKr, Its high estimation and price at Rome, 4St>, note 

PerenuK, mim-tcr of tlie emperor Comniodus, his great 
cxaltatnm, and vlownbai, 34 

Perisabor,^ city ot As^vrla, reduced and burned by the 
emperor Julian, 774 

Pemxes, kingot IVrsia, his fatal expedition against the 
Nepthahtvs, oi7 

Pcisceutions, ten, of the primitive Christian*, a review of, 
21 '9. 

Perseus, amount ofthc treasures taken from that prince, 
(To. 

Persia, the monarchy of, rcstorciiby Artixirxcs, 7> Tho 
religion ol tlic* Magi rvioriiud, ihid .\lindgincnt of 
I tiie iVt'ian tlicology, lA,// Simphatyot their worship, 
j 72 (cri'noM<«a u luorul i icc» p*. r/ Extent aiul 
1 popul.it-oii ot ti 0 foui trv, 77, 7'< Every other modeof 
woi->liip pruliib.teu but tiiat i 1 Z' rc.i'toi, It- nub. 
tary power, '■o Ai<omitoitln uiaiu'c e „ivtn iiy tho 
emi'oior C .irus to tiio .ui.i a-'M 015 of \ aran..'. 1.9 Tiio 
throm ( 1 , di-puteJ 1 v ri-e bn rlur* X.ir-c- a:,d Hoimur, 
l4o (-all IM-' 1;. tr>< Pi !-■ in-, <A/,/ Nar-eo 

overfill, nn in bi'i.iU I'v (Talci'i*. 11" Arr’cle* of 
pexco a,- X c ’ on 1 V." I .. t!i< Pcr-uii.- a: ' the H. mans, 
142 \\ar IrIw.cii '-v’ r km.' ci, ..n i tire eini>erc'r 
< I ti-laiOiu.v-77 E.itioii 8 1 g <ia, /A m'. S..por in- 
vai’i- Ml potan.M, -.d-. 'Jhe i’cTMan territories in- 
vade tl-v toe « n'.peior .AX 871, .772 Pu-.sagcnf 

the 7 r Julian httias-ed in his retreat, ,7d0. 

Tuatv" ot peace between Saj>or and the emj>eror 
Jov i.ui, v'* .o4. Reciu tion ot Armenia, and death 
of 8apt»r. .787, 388 phe sdk trade, how carried on 
from China through P».r*ia, for the .-apply of the Ro- 
man empire, lUfi l>eath f.t I’erozC', ui an expedition 
against the W bite Hun*, fiin' Rev icw of the reigns of 
Cabades and hia son ( ho.-ioc*, r7S7, 1 ''''' Anarcliy of, 
after the death of Chosroca 11, 77f>. I7< < le-i.''sti( ai 

hi'tory of, 797. Invasion <it, by the calqii Abub«4<.rj 
807. B.ittle of raric*i.i, k 8'-4 Sack ot ( te-iph.-ij, 
894. ( oMquc't tit, b.y the 8 raern-, '■'<3 'I'lie Magi.ni 

i rclig.tiii >up}4.<nt<d by M..i laci ti-n., 124 'ihe jmwtr 
I tif tlio Aral-s cni-lx'l’ ty the ('viu-ty ot the Bowiei-, 

; Ho Pcr-ii ‘■uNIned bv the I i.rl b"-. t onquest c-i, 
i iiy tlie Mogul', 111 7, 11 Ir 1’>V 1 aniciLm , 1 127 
' persons, right' of, aci on mg to tl.e K-nn.iO law, 7C7. 

' Putiuar, Ills c’harai ter, and rxa'tation to the imperil! 

' throne, ./7. ^ trtuc-, .7S. A«in’:ni>tr.iTion, .And 

j pfipulant', .79 He i* murdcied by tlic prictonau 

, guards, /A/tf Hi- funeral and npothcosi*, 44. 
i Piscennins 'Stgei, governor ol 8yna, a-sumt- the Impe 
( rial dignity on the death of Pcrtinax, 42. His death, 
i 4*4 


: Peiavius, character of his Dogmata Thenhgtca, 777, 

«f>A* 1 

PfA'r, brother of the Eastern emperor Maurice, his in. 

! junous treatnicnt of the citizens of Azimuntmni, and 
i iligbt trom thence, 7fG. 

[ Peter I , czar ot Ru.-sia, his coniiuct towards hs* sm, 

1 contrastcil witii thatot Con*tantine tho tire.it, ik’ 

! PeUr of Arragt.n, a'*ume* the kirguom of 8u >i. , P *’8 
I Peter, Barthf.lomew, hi- nnracuiou- U'-.o.try id the 
'■ Holy Laiice, R > aj. Hi* 'tr..i.-'o di n, I* n 
i petif ot inurtctiay, cnqivror <>i Coi.st.n.tincp'-', l'.8'J. 
i His captivity and death, k8i. 
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Peter the Hermit, lii5 character, and scheme to recover 
the Holy Land trom the Intidel-s, JolH Leads the hrst 
crusaders, Failure ot hi^ zeal, 10x». 

Petra, the city of, taken by the Pi r?ian>', d'4. Is besieged 
by the Romans, ibid. Is doniolisheti, ibui. 

Petrarch, his studies and literary character, lloj, 1154- 
And history, J-Ol, His remark on tlieniin ot the 

ancient buildings of Rome, l-22x 
Pfeffel, character of his history of Germanv, 857, note 
149. 

Phalanx, Grecian, compared with the Roman legion, 5, 6. 
Pharamond, the actions, and foundation of the French 
monarchy by him, of doubtful authority, 501. 

Pharos commands the Heruli, in the African war, under 
Belisanus, 65-i. Pursues Gehmer, 659. His letter to 
Gelimer, 660. 

pharisees, account of that sect among the Jews, I7& 
Pkasis, river, its course described, 6ui. 

Pheasant, derivation of the name of that bird, 691. 
Phtleiphus, Francis, his character of the Greek language 
of Constantinople, 1152. 

Philip I. of France, hi» limited dignity and power, 1019, 

1020. 

Philip Augustus, of France, engages in the third crusade, 
1051. 

PhtUp, prietorian prefect under the third Gordian,raised 
to the empire on his death, T'i. His- death, 90. Was a 
favourer of the Christians, 

Philtp, praetorian prefect of Constantinople, conveys the 
bishop Paul into banishment clandestinely, 512. 
Phtlippicus, emperor of Constantinople, 810 
Philippopolis taken and sacked by the Goths, 52. 

Philo, a character of his works, 

PhiLosofAers, Grecian, review of the various sects of, 12. 
Phincus, the situation of his palace, 222 
Phocesa is settled by Genoese, who trade in alum, 1157. 
Phocas, a centurion, i» chosen emperor by the disaffected 
troops of the Eastern empire, 7n.). Murders the empe- 
ror Maurice, and his children, 765,766. His character, 
766. His fall, and death, 767. 

Phcenicia described, 10. 

Phottm, the son of .Antonina, is exiled, 678 Betrays his 
mother’s vices to Belisanus, ibid. Turns monk, ibul. 

the patrician, kills himself to escape the perse, 
cution of Justinian, 792. 

Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, character of Ids 
Library, 9‘yi. His quarrel with the pope of Home, 1059. 
Phranza, George, the Greek lustonan, some account ci, 
88, note. His emAssies, Ho/. His tate on tiie taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, ll&O. 

Picardy, derivation of the name of that province, 1013, 
note 1. 

Pilate, Pontius, his testimony in favour of Josus ChrUt, 
much improveil by the pnm’ituo fathers, 

Pilgi'tmages to Jerusalem, 1016 Increase of, lul7. 
Ptlpay's Fables, history and character of, 6s.s. 

Pinna marina, a kind of silk manufactured from the 
threads spun by this by the Homans, n.R 
Pipa, a pnrK•e^s of the Marcomanni, espoused by the em- 
peror Galhenu.*, 93 

Pup, CalphurniiK, one of the competitors against Gal- 
lienus, his !llu*-tn(Uii laniily .and character, lu4, 105. 
Pityus, the citv of, de-trnj ed hy the <»oth>,;>9, 

Placidia, daughter ot Thco<io«in< the ^ireat, her history, 
and marriage with Adolphus kmc of the (Joths, 49.5. Is 
injuriou.«ly treated b> the u>ur]>er .Singoiic, alter the 
death of her husband, 'iio Her marriage with Con- 
stantins, and retreat to Constantmuple, .>18 Htr ad- 
ministration in the West, a<i gnardum of her ‘•on the 
emperor Valentinian I II , 519 History of her iiai.i.hfer 
Honoria, 541, J4 ’ Her death and Imri.il, .>4‘', ri’ik' 72 
Plague, origin and nature of this disease, 71 > (ireat 
e.\tent and long duration of that in the reign of Jus- 
tinian, 7i5, 7ln. 

Plato, his theological ■sjstem, 2'>3. Is received by the 
Alexandrian Jews, 294 .And t\pourid«i !>v M John 
the Evangelist, ihid. The theological s\ste:n of tiie 
emperor Julian, .>32. 

Platonic philosophy introiluccd into It.aJv, II"6. 

Platimish, new, an account of, 149. 'Unite with the 
heathen prie«ts to opi>0'e the ( hristians, ‘JI.J 
Planftanu^, praetorian praifect under the emperor Severus, 
his history, 66. 

Plebciam of Rome, state and character of, 482. 

Phny the Younger, examination of his conduct toward 
the Christians, 20-3 

Pi>€t iaureat, a ridiculous appointment, ICOI, note 8 
Poggius, bis reflections on the ruin of ancient Rome, 
1218. 

Poitiers, battle of, between Clovis king of the Frank.s, 
and Alarm king of the Goths, 5'*.5. 

Potlentia, battle of, between Stihcho the Roman general, 
and Alanc the Goth, 464. 

Polytheism of the Romans, its origin and effects, 11, 
How accounted for by the primitive Christians, 173. 
Scepticism of the people at the time of the puMication 
of Christianity, 183. The Christians, why more odious 


to the P.igans than the J-'we, I") — ^o7. The n.m of, 
susnended by the divisions among Christians, .'jlii. 
Theological system of tiie emper/ir Julian, .>'33. Review 
of th.‘ Pagan ecdcsia-tical estaliii'hment, 459, 44U. Re- 
vival of, by the < hristian inotik-:, 44 n. 

Pompeiani/s, jira-fett of Rome, proposes to drive Alarw 
fiom the wall-- 1)\ si-eil-, 4^■^, 4^1;. 

Pomprianus liunci'K, general under Maxeiitius, defeateil 
and killetl by Constantine the threat, 159. 

Pomney, his ili'cretional exercise of power during his 
comiiiaiul in the blast, 24. Increase of the tributes of 
Asia by his conquests, 61 

Pontiffs, Pagan, their jurisdiction, 410. 

Pontijec Mavimus, in Pagan Rome, by whom that office 
was exercised, 286. 

Popes, of Rome, the grow th of their power, 837, 85S. Re. 
volt of, from the Greek emperors, Origin of their 
temporal dominion, S44, 84>. Publication 01 the De. 
cretals, and of the fictitious don.ation of Constantine the 
Great, 844 Their final se[)aration from the Eiastern em- 
pire, 8b), .847 .Authority of the German emperors in 
their election,S53 A’lolent d stractions m their election, 
thtd. Foundation of their authority at Rome, 1187 'I'heir 
mode of election settled, 1195 .Schwin in the papacy, 
1212. They acquire the absolute dominion of Rome, 
1216 Their ecclesiastical gf>M‘rnnienr, 1217 

Population of the Roman empire. 16 Of Germany, 83, 
.s4. Of Const.tntiriople, 226 Of Rome, a computation 
of, 4S4. Of the (ireek em[>ire, ‘Gi. 

Porcaro, Stephen, his con-f'iracy at Rome, 121.5. 

PoWiunuiS, the Roman general under tlie emperor GaU 
benus, defends Gaul against the incur>ions of the 
Franks, 97. 

Posts, in the Roman empire, notice of, 20. 

Power, absolute, the e.xercise of, how checked, 9.59. 

Prixfc,.t of the sacred bedcJiamber, under Constantine 
the Great, 'his offii e, 2- >6. 

PucjXcts of Rome and Constantinople, under the em- 
perors, the nature of their offices, 2JI. The office re. 
vived at Rome, 1191. 

Preetestatu?-, prisfect of Rome under Valentinian, his 
character, 375>. 

PrvPtotian bands in the Roman army, an account of, 40. 
i'heir con*piracy again&t the emperor Pertinax, S9. 
They sell the empire of Rome by public auction, 40. 
Are <ii>grace<l by the emperor -Severus, 44. A new 
estalili'-hinont of them, 47. .Authority of the prfctoruin 
prjpfv'ct, thtd Are rcviiicexl, their privileges aboh'Jied, 
and their place supplied, by the Jov laris and Herculeans, 
144. 'iheir desperate courage undei Maxentius, HiO, 
Are totally .‘upiessed by Cntutantuie the Great, 161. 

Pratonun pra-fttt. revolufioUf ot this office under the 
emperor*, 2 jU, Their tunct’ons w heii it became a end 
office, 2 ;i 

Pr.riois of Rome, the nature and tendency of their edict* 
explained, 719 

Preocfiiiig,^ form of devotion unknown in the temples 
of Pag.ani>m, 2<J'' L’»e and aiiuse of. 291. 

Predestiuntion, infiuonce ot the doctrine of, on the Sara- 
cens and 'J'urks, 377. 

prerogatives. Imperial, describerl, 25 

Presbyte/ s, among the primitive Christians, the office 
explain^, 183. 

Prester John, origin of the romantic stories ccncerning, 
797. 

PrtcisVey, Dr, the ultimate tendency of his opinions 
pointed out, 972, note 42. 

Pne!,t\, no aotinct order of men among the ancient 
I’agans, lb-"' -86 

p! imogenitui f, the prerogative of, unknown to the Roman 
law, 73-3. 

Prmce of the waters, m Persia, his office, f>S7, note 44. 

Prisc*Hian,h\i,fnsp ot Avila ir, J>pain, is, witi) hia followers, 
put to death for heresy, 425, 426. 

Pu\ciis, the historian, his conversation with a captive 
Gicek, HI the camp of Attda, 551. Hia character, 553, 
note i\. 

Pnscus, the Greek general, his successes against the 
Avars, /64 

Proba, Widow of the pra:ft‘rt Pctronius, her flight from 
the saik of Rome by Alario*, 4J>2. 

Prohus assumes tlie Irajierial dignity in opposition to 
Floriaiius, 12 3 His character, dud Re'-peitrul con- 
duct towards the .senate, 124 Victories over the b.ir- 
barians, ibid He delivers < .aul fr/nn the in \ a- ion <'f 'he 
Germans, 124, 125 Carnes hia arms into Germ.ihv, 
J2 ». He builds a wall irom the Rhine to the I).;iiti> o, 
ihui. Ills triumph, 127. Discipline, tbid. Death, ibid 

Piobus, prsetorun pradect of lllvricum, preservea Istr- 
mium from tiie ^uadi, 391. 

Pniii/#, Sicoriu>, hi* embassy from the emperor Diocleti.in. 
to Narses king ot Persia, 142. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost, controversy concenung, 
l«i58. 

Proetda, John of, instigates the revolt of Sicily from Jo. 11 
of Anjou, K»98. 

Pioctus, story of his extraordinary brazen mirror, 641. 
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Proclus, the Platonic philosopher of Athens, his super- 
stition, tif*, 

2’roconsuls ot Asia, Achaia, anil Africa, their office, 232. 

Prt>co/‘/<i, wife ot the <^Treek emperor Michael I, her 
martial iiu iinations, 814. 

P) m upnis, his hi'^tcry, and revolt against Valcns, em- 
peror ot the East, o71. Is reduced, and put to death, 

PxjcopiuSi the historian, his account of the testament of 
the emperor Arcaduis, 513. His account of Britain, 
fiup, tiJu Character of his histones, 628. Accepts the 
office of secretary under BeJisarius, 653 His defence 
ot the Roman archers, G5o, 654 His account of the 
desolation of the African province by war, 6I»9. 

P}oculianSy origin of the sect of, in tlie Roman civil law, 

Proctthia, his extraordinary character, and his rebellion 
against Probus in Gaui, 127. 

PfOfhgit's m ancient history, a philosophical resolution of, 
28!,2S2 

Pj onuses, under what circumstances the Roman law en- 
forced the tulfilment of, 755. 

Pro7no(us, master-general of the infantry under Theo- 
dosius, IS ruined by the enmity of Rufiims, 450. 

Piopcity, personal, the origin of, 732. How ascertained 
by the Roman laws, 752, 733. Testamentary disposi- 
tions of, how introduced, 734 

Piophccy, neglected by the Pagan philosophers, 193, 194, 

Proponfti, described, 223. 

PioteriHs, patriarch of Alexandria, his martial episco- 
p.'icy, and violent death, 789. 

P) otc\tants, their resistance of oppression, not consistent 
with the practice of the primitive Chnstians, 278, 
Proportion of their number to that of the Cathobes, in 
France, r ' , ‘ 

note 25. * ■ . . ■ ■ ; i* ! . 

Protosebash ■ , ^ ! . . :• < Gii Sii 

D5o. 

Proverbs, the book of, why not likely to be the production 
of king Solomon, 661, wo/t?33. 

Provinces of the Roman empire described, 8 — 11. 14 Dis- 
tinction betw’een Latin and Greek provinces, 14, 15. 
Divided between the emperor and the senate, 24, 25. 
Account of the tributes received from, 6L Their 
number and government after the seat of empire was 
removed to Constantinople, 5232. 

Prusa, conquest of, by the Ottomans, 1119. 

Prussia, emigration of the Goths to, 92. 

Pulcheria, sister of the emperor Theodosius the Younger, 
her character and administration, 515. Her lessons to 
her brother, Her contests with the empress Eu- 

docia, 516 Is proclaimed empress of the East, on the 
death of Theodosius, 557. Her death and canonisation, 
561. and note 66. 

Punishments inflicted by the Roman laws, 757. 

Purple, the royal colour of, among the ancients, far sur- 
passed by the modem discovery of cochineal, 635, 
note 59. 

Pygmies of Africa, ancient fabulous account of, S87. and 
note 130. 


G 

Quadi, the inroads of, punished by the emperor Constan. 
tius, 266. Revenge the treacherous murder of tbeir 
king Gabinius, 391. 

Qiuestor, historical review of this office, 257. 

Question, criminal, how exercised under the Roman 
emperors, 239. 

Quintilian brothel^, Maximus and Condianus, their his- 
tory, 33, 34. 

Quintilws, brother of the emperor Claudius, his ineffiec- 
tual effort to succecil him, 110. 

Quintus Cuttius, an attempt to decide the age in which 
he wrote, 72, note 46. 

Qutrites, the effect of that word when opposed to soldiers, 
55, note 77. 


R 

Itadagnisus, king of the Goths, his formidable invasion of 
Italy, 467. His savage character, 468. Is reduced by 
Stilicho, and put to death, 468, 469. 

Padtger, king of the Vami, compelled to fulfil his matri- 
monial obligations by a British heroine, 610. 

Ramadan, the month of, bow observed by the Turks, 878L 

Rando, a chieftain of the Alemanni, his unprovoked at- 
tack of Moguntiacum, 380. 

Ravenna, extent of the exarchate of, 750. The ancient 
city of, described, 4t)6. The emperor Hononus Axes 
his residence there, ibvi. Besieged by Behsarius, and 
taken from the Goths, t)75, tT76 Invasion of, by a 
Greek fleet, S40. Is taken by the Lombards, and reco. 
vcretl by the Venetians, 841. P'lnal conquest of, by 
the Lombard^, ihul The exarchate of, bestowed by 
Pepin on the poi>e, 844. 


Raymond of Thoulouse, the rru.sader, his character, 1026, 
His route to Constantinople, 1028 His bold behaviour 
tiicre, 1029 

Raymond, count of Tripoli, betrays Jerusalem into the 
hands ofSaladin, lopi. 

Raynal, .Abbe, mi-'taken in asserting that Constantine the 
Great snppre>setl Paean w(»r‘«hip, .14, 515. 

Rebels, who the most inveterate ot, 

Recared, the fir^t Catliolic king of Spain, converts his 
Gothic subjw't.*!, 

Rcjoiniatiun from popery, the amount of, estimated, 971. 
A serret reformation still working in the reformed 
churche-s, ihul. 

Reginald of Chatillon, treachery and punishment of, 
H)49, 1050 

Rcin-dccr, this animal driven northward by the improve- 
ment ot climate from cultivation, HI. 

Relics, the worship of, introduceil by the monks, 447, 448. 
A valuable cargo ot, imported trem Constantinople by 
Louis IX. of France, 1185. 

Rcmigim, bishop of Rheims, converts Clovis, king of the 
Franks, 591. 

Repentance, its high esteem, and extensive operation, 

‘ .. 180. 

j ■ ■ . ' 

■•! ■ doctrine of, 877. 

j , , ■ , the secutor, in the 

Roman amphitheatre, 56, 

Revenues of the primitive church, how distributed, 186. 
289. Of the Roman empire, when removctl to Con. 
stantinoplo, a review of, 25!>— 245. Ot theemperor Jus- 
tinian, 638. Of the Greek empire, 955. 

Rhecteum, city of, its situation, 225. 

Rhadia described, 9. 

Rhazates, the Persian general, defeated and killed by the 
emperor Heraclius, 775 

Rhetoric, the .study of, congenial to a popular state, 648. 

Rhine, the banks of, fortified by the eroi>cror Valentinian, 
380. 

Rhodes, account of the colossus of, 908. The knights of, 

112a 

Richard 1. of England, engages in the third crusade, 
1052, Bestows the i^Idnd of Cyprus on the house of 
Lusignan, 1061. Hi& reply to the exhortations of Fulk 
of Neuiliy, 1062. 

Richard, monk of Cirencester, his literary character, 502, 
note 181. 

count, his history, 5'), 55G. Permits Majorian 
to assume the Imperial dignity in the Western empire, 
S56. Enjoys supreme power under cover ot the name 
of the emperor Libius Severus, J*"!). Marries the daugh- 
ter of the emperor Anthemiu.«, .w2 Sacks Rome, and 
kills Anthemius, 56H. His death, ibid. 

Rienzt, Nicholas di, his birth, character, and history, 
12<J2— 1210. 

Rimini, council of, TfO 

Roads, Roman, the construction and great extent of, 1«, 20. 

Robeit of Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, 7(i81. 

Robert, count of Flander.s, his character, and engagement 
in the first crusade, 1()2 .j. 

j{ ' ’ ■ ■ V ^is character, and engage- 

.. i.i . Recalled by the censures 

Rodenc, the Gothic king of Spain, his defeat and death by 
Tarik the Arab, 919, 920. 

Rodugune, probable origin of her character, in Rowe's 
Royal Convert, 610, note 163. 

Roger, count of Sicily, his exploits, and conquest of that 
island, 993, 994. 

Roger, son of the former, the first king of Sicily, 999, 1000. 
His military achievements in Africa and Greece, iUOO, 
1001. ... . , 

Roger do Flor, engages as an auxiliary in the service of 
the Greek emperor Andronicus, 101^. His assassina- 
tion, llOU. , 

Romanus I., lecapenus, emperor of Constantinople, 819. 

Romanus H., emiwror of Constantinople, 820. 

Romanus 111., Argyrus, emperor of Constantinople, 822. 

Romanus IV., Diogenes, emperor of Constantinople, 824, 
Is defeated and taken prisoner by the Turkish sultan 
Alp Arslan, 1011. His treatment, deliverance, and 

death, 1011, 1612. . 

Romanus, count, governor of Africa, his corrupt admini- 
stration, 584, 38o. 

Rmnanus,goycTX\OT of Bosra, betrays it to the Saracens, 8lW. 

Rome, the three periods of its decline pointed out. Pre- 
face. Its prosperous circumstances m the second cen- 
tury, 1. 'i'he principal conquests of, achieved under 
the’ republic, ihid. tonque-.ts under the emperors, 2. 
\; • . . '.IN val force 

. ■* 1 . . . . . ■ ■ • empire, 

. _ . ■ i' internal 

prrwiieriiv oi luv m iui. at,e « i mi- .liiti'-niru'S, 

accountc-d for, il>d. Treatment ot the provimcs, IK 
Benefits mcludtxi in the freedom of tlio city , ibid. Dis- 
tinction between the Litm and Greek provinces, 
Prevalence of the Greek, a> a scientific language, 15. 
-4 L 
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Numbors and condition of the Roman slaves, 15. 
Populoii'iie-'' of tlie cinjnre. Id Unity and i«iw'er of 
the govornniont, 17. .Monuincnt-' of Roman architec- 
ture, ibni I'he Ilnnivni magtniicence chieH\ di-i>la>ed 
in public builiiines, ihui Principal cities in the empire, 
]p Public road>, ihui threat improvements ot agri- 
culture III thcHeitern countries of the empire, Arts 
otluxuiy, ul Commerce vvitli the East, ibui. ton- 
temiHJiary reiiresentation of the pro'fHfrity of the em- 
pire, -d Decline of courage and genuis, tbni. Review 
of public affairs atter the battle ot Actiuin, 2J. The 
Imperial power and dignity confirmed to Augustus by 
the^ senate, ilnd The various characters and jiowers 
vested in the emperor, 2.>. General idea of the Imperial 
system, 2tj Abortive attempt of the senate to resume 
its rights after the murder of Caligula, 27, 2^. 'I'he 
emperors associate their intended succesMirs to jxnver, 
28, The most happy pcruxl in the Roman history 
pointed out, 3U. Their pecuLar mi'^ery under their 
tyrants, The empire publicly sold by auction by 

the prtetonan guards, -h) Civil vvars of the Romans, 
how generally decided, T3. When tlie army lirst re- 
ceived regular pay, »iu. How the citizens were relieveti 
from taxation, ihid. General estimate of the Roman 
revenue from tlie provinces, dl Miseries flowing from 
the successioi ' f»I A sum- 
mary review ‘ . Recapitula- 
tion of the V. , 1 of the pro- 

Vinces by the (iotha, 95. The office of censor revived 
by the emperor Decius, 94 Peace purchased of the 
Goths, 95. 'I’he emperor Valerian taken prisoner by 
Sapor, king of Persia, 102. The popular conceit oi the 
thirty tyrants of Rome investigated, lu4, lOJ. Famine 
and pestilence throughout the emiiire, lud The city 
fortified against the inroads of the Alcmanni, 113. Re- 
marks on the alleged sedition of the officers of the mint 
under Aurelian, 119. Observations on the peaceful in- 
terregnum after the death of Aurelian, 120. Colonics 
of barbarians introduced into the provinces by Probus, 
J2d E.xhibitiou of the public games by Carnius, lJU. 
Treaty of peace between the Persians and the Romans, 
142. The last triumph celebrated at Rome, 14.>. How 
the Imiicrial courts come to be transferred to Milan and 
Kicomedia,iW/i. Theprstorian bands su|)erse<ied by the 
Jovian and Herculean guards, 144. The power of the 
senate annihilated, tbtd. Four divisions ot the empire 
under four conjunct princes, 145. I'hcir expensive 
establishmenu call for more burdensome taxes, 14d. 
Diocletian and Maximian abdicate the empire, tbtd. 
Six emperors existing at one tune, 1.55. The senate 
and people apply to Constantine to deliver them from 
the tyranny of Maxenfius, 157. Constantine enters the 
city victorious, IdO, 161. Laus of Con.stantine, lo4. 
Constantine remains sole em|>oror, liT? History of the 
progress and establishment ot Chri''tiamty, 16S. Pre- 
tensions of the bishop of Rome, whence <le<iuce<l, 1S5. 
iitate of the church at Rome at the tiineof the persecu- 
tion by N'ero, 19", 20<J. N'urrarive of the nre ot Rome, 
in the reign of Nero, ib/d. The Christuins pcr>ecute<l 
as the n;ceMdMru.s, 2i«? Ihe memorable e*f!i.t'« of 
Diotietian and hi-* assm lates against the Christians, 
£14. Account of tlie buikhiuf and establishment of the 
rival City of Con-tantiiuiple, i.22— 227. New forms of 
administration established there, 2‘.8 Division of the 
empire among tlie sons ot ( on'faiifine, 247. Establish- 
ment of Ehristianitv .is a national religion, 2Mi Tu- 
mults excited by the rival bishops, Liberiusami Foebx, 
SlI Paganism restorctl J^iv Julian, And 

Christianity by Jovian, 3o.,';7oS 'Ihe empire divided 
into the£r/»/and Re.'d', by the emperor V.aleutinian, 57 J. 
Civil institutions ot \alentinian, J75. 'i’he cralty ava. 
nee of the clergy rcstraiiuHi by Valentinuan, 577 Bloody 
contest of Damasus and Ursinus for the bishopric of 
Rome, 378. tireat earthquake, 593. The emperor 
Theodosius visits the city, 45", 451 Enquiry into the 
cause of the corruption oI morals in h;s reign, 438. Re- 
view of the Pagan establishment, 459, 440. The Pagan 
religion renounced by the senate, 441. Sacrifices pro- 
hibited, 44.3 The Pagan religion prohibited, 
Triumph of Hononus and Stilicho over Alanc the 
Goth, 4d.3 Alarn einamps under the walls of the cit>, 
477 Retrospect of the state of the city vviicn besieged 
by Hannibal, ibid Wealth of the nobles, and magnifi- 
cence of the city, 479. Character of the nobles of, by 
Amrnianus MarceUums, 48U — 482. btate and character 
of the common people, 482. l^ublic distributions of 
bread, &c., 485. Public baths, ib/d. Games and spec- 
tacles, 484. Attempt* to ascertain the population of the 
city, ibid. First siege of, by the Goths, under Alanc, 4.S,3 l 
T he Citizens sutler by famine, tbtd. Plague, ibid. The 
retreat of Alanc purchased by a ransom, 4x6. Is again 
besiegcHl by .‘Vi.'iric, 488. The senate unites with Jura 
in electing Attalu* emperor, 4''y. The city seized by 
Alanc, and plundered, 191 Comparison lielween this 
ev ont and the sack of Rome by the emperor C'harle-j V , 
4!'5 Alaric quit* Rome and ravages Italy, 493. l^iw* 
passed tor the relief of Rome, and Italy, Triumi»h 


of Honorius for the reduction of Spain by Wanta,50I. 
Is preserved from the liand-. of Attila by a ransom, .548. 
Indication* of the rum of the eminre, at the death of 
Valentiiuan III , ib/d .Sack of the city by Geiisenc 
king of the Vandal-, 330 The public binlilings of, pro- 
tected from dcpifd-itinn l)v the laws of Majorian, 558. 
Is sacked again hv the p.itriciaii Hioitner, 5<>8 Augus- 
tulus, the la*t emperor of the West, 3o". Thedecaj of 
the K*»man -pint remarked, .371 History of monastic 
institutions in, 572, rt st'q (»enoral oh>ervations on 
the tall of tlie Roman emigre m the West, fiuy— 614. 
Italy cotiquereil by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 61& 
Prosperity of the city under hi'^ government, 621. 
Account of the four factions m the ciren-, 651,652. 
Firat introduction of silk among the Romans, ft55, 636. 
The office ofcon-ul suppressed by Justinian, 650. The 
city receives Belisarius, 6ii8 Siege of, by the Goths, 
tbtd. Di-tressful siege of, by Totila, the Goth,7ol. Is 
taken, 7b2. Is recovered by Bclisarius, 7(f5. Is again 
taken by Totila, 704, 7u.» Is taken by the eunuch 
Narses, 707. Extinction of the senate, 7o8. Thecity 
degradcal to the second rank under the exarchs of Ra- 
venna, 710. A review of the Roman laws, 716 — 742. 
Extent of the duchy of, under the exarchs of Ravenna, 
75u. Miserable state of the city, 755. Pontificate of 
Gregory the Groat, 7.65. The government of the city 
new ravelled under the popes, after their revolt from 
the Greek emperors, 840 Is attacked by the Lombards, 
and deliv ererl by king Pepin, ,S4I. The office and rank 
of exarchs and patricians explained, 845. Reception of 
Charlemagne by pope Adrian I , tbid Origin of the 
temporal power of the x>epes, 844, Mode of electing a 
pope, S33. Is menaced by the Saracens, 94l Prosperous 
pontificate of Leo IV , p41, ‘42 U besieged ami taken 
by the emperor Henry III, Great part of the city 

burnt by Robert Guiscani, in the cause of pope Gre- 
gory \'1J,9'8 Compared with Constantinople, 1158. 
The history of, resumed, after the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the 'Turks, 1185 French and German 
emperors of, tb/d. Authority of the popes, 1186. 
Restoration of the republ ■ " " ' •••‘.''’‘J'l 

Office of senator, 3 192. ^ i . . ■ , 

Cities, 1194, 3195 Instit . , " ■ 

volution in thecity, by the tribune Uienzt, 1202—1210. 
Calamities flowing’ from the schism of the papacy, 1212 
Statutes and government of the city, 1214. Porcaro’s 
con.spiracy, 1215 The ecclesiastical government oti 

1217. Reflections of Poggius on the rum of the city, 

1218. Four principal causes nf it* ruin specified, 1219. 
Tlie coliseum of Titus, 1225 Restoration and ornaments 
of the city, 12J5 

lionn/da, the betrayer of Fnuli to the Avars, her cruel 
treatment by them, 77". 

Hosamond, <laugliter of Cunimund king of the Gcpid», 
her marriage with Alboin ki.ig of the r.ombard.s, 744. 
Conspires his murder, T4«S Her flight. and death, 747. 

Koum, tlie Seljukian kingdom ot, tonned, loH. 

Hudbifk, GUm.s, summary abridgment of tlie argument 
in his AUantu'a, 82. 

llujiiius, the confidential minister of the emperor Theo- 
dosius the Great, stimulates his cruelty again.-t Thes- 
s.ilomca, 43.5. His character and admiiiistration, 4a0— 
452. His death, 4.64, 465. 

Rugtlaf>, the Hun, his settlement m Hungary, 526. 

liuntc character*, the antiquity ot, traced, 82, note I6L 

liitcfiia, origin of the inon.'irrhy of, "78, .'179. Geography 
and trade ot, "7", Naval exjieditions of the Ru*- 

'•lan* against Constantinople, 9S0 Reign of the czar 
Swato-laus, 'j’fie Russians converted to Chris- 

tianity, 98 1, Is conquered by the Moguls, 1116. 

Rusttxn, a Persian nobleman, a saying of his, expressive 
of the danger of liv ing under despots, 31. 

jRuiiiiuSf his character of the monks of Capraria, 457- 


S 

Sabcilius the heresiarch, his doctrine of the Trinity, 21^. 
His opinions afterward adopted by his antagonists, 
298. i'he Sabellians unite with the Tritheists at the 
council of Nice to overpower the Arians, 

Sabiam, their astronomical mythology, 8<it5 

obtains the command of the Eastern provinces 
tVoin ( oii-stantius, 270. 

Salnnian, general of the East, is defeated by Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth, king of Italy, 619. 

SabmiuHSt origin of the sect of, in the Roman civil law, 

Saddiicees, account of that sect among tlie Jews, 17S. 

Saladm, hia birth, promotion, and character, li>48. Con- 
quer* the kingdom of Jerusalem, 1<>49, 10.50. His in- 
effectual siege of 'Tyre, 1051. biege of .•icre, ihiA. His 
negotiations with Richard I. ot England, 1053. HiS 
dealli, ibid. 

Salt'inn, account of the meibral school of, 992. 

,ii;rz//e laws, history of, 596, 597. 
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Sallustf the pnefect, and friend of the emperor Julian, 
cieciim.-' tliu offer of tile diadcni on tus death, 3i»‘2. De- 
clines it ajjain on the death ut Jovian, Is retained 

in his einplojinent by the emperor Valentinian, 371. 
Sullubt, the historian, bv what funds he raised his palace 
on the yuiruidl hiH. 4L*1, note liO. 

Sulona, tile retreat of the emperor Uioclctian, described, 
147, 14'^ 

Siili'utn,h\s account of the distress and rebellion of the * 
Ihigaud.c, 331, note 7S. i 

SunuinHh'i., the Saracen dynasty of, 94ff j 

S imantans, per'ecution and extinction of, by the em- ! 

peror Justinian, 792, 793. } 

Samuel the prophet, his ashes conveyed to Constantin- i 
ople, 447. 

Siijior, King of Persia, procures the assassination of 
CliO'roc', king ot Armenia, and seizes the country, 102. 
Deteats the emperor \ alerian, and takes him pri-soner, 
thill Sets up Cjruuios as successor to ^■alerlan in the 
Komaii empire, ibid. Over-runs Syria, C'llicia, and 
Cappadocia, dad. Jioldness and success of Odeiiathus 
against him, lu > His death, 116. 

SaiH)/', the son of Hormouz, is crowned king of Persia 
before fus birth, 9,32. His character and early lieroisin, 
ibid Harasses the Eastern provinces ot the Roman 
empire, 2-33 Rattle ot Singara against the emperor 
Coiistautms, dud His son brutallj killed by Constan- 
tius, ihid. His several attempts on Nisibi-', 233, 234 ! 
Concludes a truce with Coiistantius, 2.34. Hislianglity | 
propositions toCon'tantius, 267 Invades Mcso}>otainia, , 
iii'iS. Reduces Amida, 2o9. Returns home, rb-d. His j 
peaceful overtures to the emperor Juii.in, .>43. His j 
coii'tornation at the successes of Julian, 3.3.S. Harasses ( 
the retreat of the Romans, 3o(,J His treaty willi the ; 
emperor Jovun, 363, 3o4, His reduction oi Armenia, 
and death, JS7, 388 

Saracetif various definitions of that appellation, 862, 
note JU. 

Satac^'ns, empire of the caliphs of, 926. Their rapid 
conquests, 89 3 Coiique't of Persia, 89 >. Siege of 
Damascus, 893—903. Battle ot Yer.nuk, and conquest 
ot Sjna, 9U4 Ot Egjpt, yi'9. Invasions of Alrica, M4 
-“918. Their mii.tary character, 

Sarbnrt the Persian general, joins the Avars in besieging 
Constantinople, 774 Revolts to the emperor Herachus, 
tliul. 

Sanlima, expulsion of the Vandals from, by Marcollinus, 
3»)4. Is conquered by Zaiio, the brother ot tjclimer 
king of the ^’all3als, 637. R surrendered to Behsarius, 
6 JS, 659 

SanmtMns, how distinguished from the Oermans, 92. 95 
Memorable defeat ot, by the emperor Carus, 12 h. Their 
manners described, £43. Brief history of, 248, 249. | 
They apply to Con&taiitino the Cireat for assistance 
against tne Goths, 249. Are expelled their country by 
the Limigantes, 25i>, Are re-tored by Constantius, 2'.7 
Savage manners, abric-f view of, hJ 
Sa)u», the Goth, piumitrs tliecimpofStihcho,and drives 
him into the hands ot the emperor at Ravenna, 474. i 
Insults Alanc, and oc( asioiis the s.icking of Home, 49b 
Is killed by Adolphus kaig ot tlie \ isigotlis Ph, 4;>ii 
SatiirnimtSt one ot the competitors fi'r empire against 
Gdllienus, his observation on lus invcsiituie, ii 3 
SatnmtnuSf lieutenant umler the emperor Probus m the 
East, is driven into rebellion by his troops, 127 
Saxons, ancient, an account of, Their piratical con- 
federations, 382. Their invasions of Gaul checked by 
the Romans, tOid. How converted to Christianity, 58<J. 
De..)Cent of the Saxons on Britain, 6*15 Establishment 
of the Hejitarchy, tbid. Tlieir brutal desolation of the 1 
country, 6*38. 

Scanderbeg, pnnee of Albania, his history, 1 163, 11*36. 
Scatmuin law of the Romans, account of, TJt*. j 

the patrician tamily of, how reduced under the j 
emjierors, 230, nofe 95. [ 

Schism in religion, the origin of, traced, 1T£. 

Science reducible to four classes, 937. 

Sclavontans, their national character, 681 Their barba- 
rous inroads on the Eastern empire, 682. Of Dalmatia, 
account of, 973, 974. 

Scuts and Piets, the nations of, how distinguished, 38.1. 
Invasions of Britain by, 384 

Scyt/iians,thi% name vaguely applied to mixed tribes of 
barbarians, KR. Their pastoral manners, 394. Ex- 
tent and boundaries ot .Scvthia, ^.37, 59S. Revolutions 
of, 4f37. Their mode of war, 'j.;9 
Sebastian, master.general ot the infantry under the em- 
peror Valens, his successtul expedition against the 
Goths, 409. Is killed in the battle of Hadnanople, 410. 
Sebastian, the brother of the usurper Jovinus, is asso- 
ciated with him in his assumed Imperial dignities, 498, 
499. 

Sebastocrator, import of that title in the Greek empire, 
955. ; 

Secular Games, celebration of, 73. \ 

Set'z, in Normantlv, the bishop and ch.aptcr of, all cas- ' 
trated, 1187, 11. I 


I Segestan, the princes of, support their independency ob- 

t stinately against Artaxerxes, 77, note <>4 

SegUtd, emperor ot Abyssinia, is with his whole court 
converted by the Jesuits, SIM. 

Selden, his sententious character of transubstantiation, 
<S3 j, «(»/«’ 1 

SeltHua, the irrcat city of, mined by the Romans, 78. 

Stltucns ytcatoi , number ot cities tounded by him, 77, 
noti 31 

Seljnk, Turki'h uyna^ty of the house of, 1005. Division 
of their empiio, 

Si.)jiunt, legal and military import of that term, 10t.)7, 
Hole ul 

6‘i ««//«• of Rome is reformed by Augustus, 23. Its legis. 
lative and jui.ici.ii pcvci «, 2b Abort iv e attemid ot, to 
resume it', riglits alter tiie murder ot ( aligula, 27, 28. 
Its legal jurisdiction over tlie einjiorors, ->8. K sub- 
jected to imhtarv dcspoti'in, by beveru-*, 47. \Vomen 
excluiled frtuii thus a.-'i-mbiy by a -olenm 1 iw, 57. The 
fonii ot a secret meeting, 67. .Mea'iires taken to sup- 
port the authority ot the two Gormaii', ilud 'I'he 
senate e1e»t .M.i\itnus and B.ilbiiiu.s eniiierors on the 
deaths ot the tiordi-ins, 68 Ihey ilrive the .Alemaiini 
out of Italy, y.' '1‘iie senators torbui to exercise mili- 
tary e»n[)k»ymcnts b\ *ra'iicnus, ib,d Elect J'acitus, 
the father ot the senate, emperor, t2’I. Prerogatives 
gamed to the sv iiate by this election, 12’2’ llieir 
power and authoiity Annihilated by Diocletian, 144. 
Amount of theioronary gold, or ciisromary tree gift of, 
to the emperors, 2 4'. 'I'hi* claim ot Julian tc) the em- 
pire admititu by tlie senate, a2' 3. I'c tituuis ot, to the 
emperors, for the rest. -ration ot the altar of victory, 
44't. 'I'he Pagan religion renouin-cd. 441 Debates of, 
on the proposal-, ot Alanc tlie (»(itli, 47.3. Genealogy of 
the senators, 478 I'asses a d. cree tor putting to death 
berena, the widow 01 ^iiliiho, 483 I'lnier the' influence 
ot Alanc, elects .\ttalus emperor, -189 Irialot Ar- 
vaiidus, a pr,etonan jira-tec t ot fyaul, 56f3 Surremlers 
the sovereign power ot Italy to tlie enifieror of the 
Fast, .37**. Extinction of that iliu.«trious assembly, 7**8. 
9.58, Restoration of, in the the tvvellth century’, 1190, 
The asseinlily resolved into single magistrates, I’ilty. 

Septunius Severn^ declared emperor by the I'annonian 
legions, 4!. Marches into It.iiy, and to Koine, tbtd. 
Is acknowledged eu.pc’ror by the senate, +4 Disgrace* 
the praetorian gu.ards, djid bucei’ss against his comiJe- 
t\inT<, ih d. His alt', 44, 43 Auimo.sity against the 
senate, 4*3. C haracter ot his reign, 4i3 — 48. Hi» death, 
.5u. 

Seiaj-ion, his lamentation for the loss of a i>ersoniticd 
deitv, 7''*K 

Scrapis, hi'tory of his worship, and of his temple at 
.•\le\annria, 4 4 3 'i he temple destroyed, 444. 

Serena, mc'ce ot the emperor Theouosius, married to his 
general Milicho, 4>2 Is cruelly strangled by order of 
the Ib.maii 'enr.b-, 48" 

Secennits, St., enc.-uiagcs Odoacer to assume the domi- 
nion of Italy, 5t)9 His bixly, how disposed of, 571, 
note 1 3*2. 

Scvei us is declared Czsar on the abdication of Diocletian 
and Maxiiuian, 15**. His deteat and death, 153. 

Shtf'beidi and warriors, their respective modes of life 
ccin.|KirGd,394. 

Sh'iitA, a sect of Mahometans, their distinction from the 
Sunnites, 886 

Stbena, extreme coldness of the climate, and miserable 
state of the natives oi, 398. Is seized and occupied by 
the Tartars, IU6, 1117. 

Stedy, reflections on the distractions in that island, 106. 

Ls conquered by tlie baract ti.', 94** Intrcxiuction oi the 
silk manutarture there, 932'. f3xplc>its of the Normans 
there, 91*3. Is conquered by count Roger, ‘**'4. Roger, 
son ot the former, made king of, 99i». Keign c'f William 
the Bad, KHi*. Reign of William thofroenJ, lbb4. t on- 
quest ot, by the empc'ror Henry VT , ibid Sulxlucd by 
Charles of .4nj(-u, h >'*7. The Sinttan i esf>crs, 1* Its. 

Siduttius Jpollonatts, the jKX't, his humorouii treatment 
of the capitation tax, £41 His panegyric on Uie em- 
lieror Avitus, 553 and notes 12, 13. His charai'ter of 
ThtHidonc king of the Vis goths in tfaul, 554. His 
. • ' ■ - . • . u . . ■ -,3. 

• I* ■ •. irdcrs his son, 

. • • • . ; , by an army of 

Franks, tbui. 

Silcnttanus,yau\, his .xceount of the various species of 
atone and marble crnployetl in the church of bt. Skiphia 
at Constantinople. rd2, nofe 12'5 

first manutactureu III China, and then in the small 
Gretian island -a' t t>.>5. A fvcHuliar kind of silk 
procured trom the pinna manna, t3.J»3. I'he silkworm, 
how introvluced to (irucce, 1737 Progress of the mam.. 
facture ot, in the tentii century. 9'>2. 

Si>nem,\t r'-ec-dor ot tin- I’aulii. lau-. lK*come«; a pre-s' te 

to their opU.n'O'., o.,< 

Simeon, king v/t Bulgaria, his exploits, ‘C 4. 

Stnieim Sii/iitii, the hermit, hia c.xtrayrdinary r.roile of 
lift, 5 Tn 579. 
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Simoni/, an carlj inshnct of, 2]I, note 1-27. 

Simplicius, one ot the List suruving Pa^'.in philosophers 
or Athens, writings, and character, «>Ja 
Snii^ara, battle of, between the emperor Constantins, and 
Sapor king ot Persia, idd The city of, retluced by 
Sapor, .>>1 Is j leMeti to him by Jovian, /hut 
Singf) ic, brother ot Sarus, is made king ol the Goths, 500 
Singidunitm is pertidiuuslj taken by Baian chagan ot the 
Avars, Tfid. 

Sirmnim i.s perfidiously taken by Baian chagan of the 
Avars, 7'.J 

Sirttfs deposes and murders his father Cbosroes II. king 
of Persia, 77t). His treaty of peace with the emperor 
Heracims, ihul. 

Stgehut, a Gothic king of Spain, persecutes the Jews 
there, 587 

Sutus V., pope, character of his administration, 11?17. 
Slave, strange perversion of the original sense of that 

' dr condition describeil, 

Ifi Numbers, tbid. 

Slave) >/, personal, imposed on captives by the barbarous 
nations, •>()(>. 

Sleepers, seven, narrative ofthc legendary talc of, 525, 5£d. 
Smpma, capture of, b\ Tamerlane, 

Soeictyy philosophical reflections on the revolutions of, 
oj J 

Soffiirtdes, the Saracen dynasty of, 945. 

Solthcfs, Roman, their obligations and diseipliiie, 4. 

When they first rect'ived regular pay, 6»). 

Soliman, sultan, conquers Asia Minor, 1014. Fixes his 
residence at Nice, ll>15. Nice taken by the first cru- 
saiiers, 1031. Battle of Dorv’laeuni, 1032. 

Solinian, the son of Bajazet, his character, 11.36. His 
alliance with the Greek emperor Manuel Paljcologus, 
1i:8. 

Solomon, king of the Jews, not the author of the book 
which bears the name of his B lAihm, 21*4. and note 21. 
Reasons for 5upi)0.sing he did not write either the book 
ci Ecclesiastes or the Ptoverbs, oGl, note 33. 

Solomon the eunuch relieves the Roman province in 
Africa from the depredations of the -Moors, 6Ci2. Revolt 
of ins troops at Carthage, 698. Is defeated and killeil 
by Antalus the Moor, fiy9. 

Solymnn, caliph of the .Saracens, undertakes the siege of 
Constantinople, 929. His eiiunnous appetite, and death, 
ihui. 

Sonmtes, in the Mahometan religion, their tenets, 88d 
Sujiaior, a Syrian philosopher, beheaded by Constantine 
the Great, on a ciiarge of binding the wind by magic, 
;3y V, note 108. 

Sophia, the widow of Justin II , her conspiracy against the 
emperor Tiberius, 748. 

Sophia, St., foundation of the church of, at Constan- 
tinople, 641. Its description, 642. Is convertevi into a 
mo.*.ch, 1181. 

Snphuni, the Arab, commands the first siege of Constan. 
Itnoplc, '»27. 

Sophiu.nui, a R^man m.itron, kills herself to cscajie the 
viotciue m M.i\i-]itiU5, I, >7. note 45 
5u//( v Si! net i> uu'. a mode of ( hristian divination, adopted 
from the R.'u;at;', >!4, note il. 

S^ul, uiuertain upinu/n.-. oi the .incicnt philosophers as to 
the iiiiinortalify of, 174 '1 tii-* ihi* trine more generally 

rccciveil .iinong the lurliarou.. iintnm-, aiul ior what 
rca*nn, 177. W.ts not t.nuiit bv Mu-e', r/j,J. Four 
diifercnt prevailing ilixtniies a-j to tlie origin of, 77 .s, 
7ieti- s, 

SoZ‘i/-ct/a destroyed bv tJie Greek cniiieror Theophilus, 

_ ‘42 

Sj dill, the province of, de.s'rilied, 8 C itiC' in, l9 Great i 
revenue^ raiseti frimi this proviine by (he Ibnnaii', 61. 

H ravaged hv the Fr.inks, 'C Review o{ the hi-tory 
of, 4'"i I" invaded hv the b.vrbarous nations, 4f'‘i, 

'J'he mvatlers roiKjut'red bv Waliia king uf the Gotb", 
.'<(>> Miccf.'e'. of rhe \ andal- tlure, 52fi i*.x|Hd.tion 
of Theovioru’ king of the \ i-ii.oth> mto,5''5 Cmique'ts 
of the \ isigcitl)-., 'ihi- t hriiti.-u rrligion reeeivt*d 

tliere, .>\> Rev nit anil ni. rtv rilom of Heriiu'tiegild,.>i>, 

Pi r-t^cutioii of rhe Jew > in, ‘i>7 I,cgi.-»Ldive a-wemblits 
of, ij'i,, f,ok Arqui-itions of Ju^tmi.rn there, Wk». 
State of, under the cmix'ror I haritmagne, S4d Fir-t 
iiitriKiui tion ot thi- .Vrat - into the eouiitrv, '»io I>cfeat 
and death of Kotlenc the Gothic king of, t^3l. Ci^ 
quest of, bv Mn-a, 921 Its pr.'.'perity iimlcr the 
nnis, !'2> I he ( hristi.m faith there, supplanted by 
th.it of Mahoiaef, 'J'he throne ot Cordova fllleU by 
AlKlalrahman, 9 4. 

Sparfuhe, or Spaitellce, what, 481 

Olvnipu, the races of, compared with those in 
the Kuin.ui circus, ntl. 

Siouranu'-, empcTor ot f onstantinople, SM 
Stephen, a freednian ot Domitilla, j.s»as!>inates the em- 
peror Domiti.in, 202 

Stepi.rn, ci'unt Ilf ( hartre*, his ihar.actor, and engagement 
in t)ie first crusade, 11^25, ll2u Deseita hi# staudard, 
lUJJ. 


Stephen, St, the first Christian martyr, miraculous dis. 

covery of his body, and the miracles w orked by it, 448. 
Stephen the Savage, sent by the tireek emperor Jus- 
tinian II. to exterminate the Chersonites, 810. 

Stiphen III, pope, solicits the aid of Pepin king of 
France, against the Lombards, uinJer the character of 
St Peter, M2 Crowns king I’epin, 84J. 

5fz/rc//o, the great general ot tlie Western empire under the 
' emjH/ror Iloiionu-, his < haracter. 45J Causes Rufinus, 
the tvraiiiiual pradeitrif the Fast, to be put to lieath, 
456, 4»7 Ills expedition against Alanc in Greece, 460, 
4f>I Ills diligent endeavours to check Ins progress m 
Italy, 4li^ Defeats Alanc at Pollentia, ib/d. Drives 
him out of Italy, 4o.7 His tniimpii at Rome, ibid. 
His preparations to oppose the iiivaMon of Radagaisus, 
4t>8, Reduces and puts him to death, 4(38, 469. Sup. 
ports the claims of Alanc in the Roman senate, 473. 
Is put to death at Ravenna, 474. His memory perse, 
cutoil, ihid 

Stoza heads the revolted troops of the emperor Justiniaa 
in Africa, 

Stra^burg, battle of, between Julian and the Alemanni, 

Suecessianits defends the Roman frontier against the 
<4otL‘, 99 

Succcssio •», hereditary, advantages of, 64. Want of it in 
the Rom.an empire productive of the greatest calami- 
tie.v, tlud. 

Sucvi, the origin and renown of, 97. 

Sutetde applauded and pitied by the Romans, 741. 
Sulpicius, Serv/us, was the highest improver of the 
Human jurisprudence, 722. 

Sultan, origin and import of this title of Eastern sove- 
reignty, hfOo. and note 4. 

Svmnai, ric'cription of the Pagoda of, in Guzarat, and 
Its dc-truction by suUan Mahmud, 1(^6. 

Sun, the vvor*hip of, introduced at Rome by the emperor 
Elagabalus, 5.5. Was the peculiar ob;ect of the dev otion 
of Constantine the Great, before his conversion, 277. 
And of Julian, alter his apostasy, 535. 

Superstition of the Roman people, 11, 12. Of the Egyp- 
tians, prohibited at Rome, 15 
Susa, the city of, taken by Constantine the Great, 158, 
Su'atoshius, czar ot Rus,«ia, his leign, 982 
Swi!,s Cantons, the confederacy ot, how tar similar to that 
of the ancient Franks, 97. 

Stcord of Mars, tlie sacred weapon of the Huns, history 
of, 527. 

Syagrins, king of the Franks and Burgundians, his cha- 
racter, .589 Is conquered by CJovis, 59U. 

Sylta the dictator, his legislative character, 738. 

Syllanus the consul, his speech to the senate, recommend- 
ing the election ot the two Gordians to their approba- 
tion, 1)7. 

Sylvania, sister of the prefect Rufinus, her uncommon 
sancuiy, 4,55, note 32. 

Sylvanits, general m Gaul under Constantius, is ruined 
by treachery, 2{)5 

Sylven/is, iKipe, is degraded and sent into exile by Bcli- 
sarius, for an attempt to betray the city of Rome to the 
Ootlis, 671. His death, 790, nofc 7. 

SymtnachHs, his account of the Pagan conformity of the 
emperor Constantius, during his visit to Rome, 31.5, 
315 Pleads m behalf ot the ancient Pagan religion of 
Rome, to the emperor Vdlei.tinian, 440, 441. 

SyiiisiiOi, bi'hop of Ptf/lemai', ( .vtonimunicates the prc- 
sidLiit Amiroim u<, 2!«». His extraordinary character, 
Hid, nn/e Ilb. His advice to the Eastern emperor Ar- 
tadius, -If)! 

Synods,, prov uk lal, in the primitive churches, institution 
of, Nature of those assemblies, 291 See Councils. 

Syria, its revolutions and extent, lU Is invaded by 
( hosrocs I Kingof Persia, 689 Is retiuced by Chosrot^ 

1 1 , T(iS General description of, L4>i. Is conquered 
by the Saracens, 897. 903. Invasion of, by Tamerlane, 
li.JU. 

Syr/, 1 C language, where spoken in the greatest purity, 
Ti.*!), note llo. 

SyiiiiniiA, duke of Key pt, surprises the city of Alexandria, 
and expt'Is Atliaiiaoius the primate of Egypt, 309. 


T 

Tab, lit, the Arabian historian, account of his work, 893, 
note 12. 

Tabtune, the i-iland of, in I’pper Tliebais, is settled with 
inonk.-«, by Pathomiu^. 57 > 

Table of emerald, in the Gothic treasury in Spam, account 
of, 496 ^ ^ 

Tuiitius, emperor, his election and character, 121, 1«— 
His death, 12 3 

Tacitus, the hi'torian, his character of the principles of 
the portico, J), note P3. The intention of his episodes, 
74 Hia ch.ifait^r na a hi'torian, 81. His account <'f 
theanciii.t tbnnan-., ''2, ef '<</ Ilii* l-'-^t'-iy. L«'\v pre- 
served and tiaiisl.-ilted dovVii to us. lilj 9 . iliv 
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arrmuit of the persecution of the Chrivfian^ as the in- 
cemliaricts of Koine, an<i remarks tlKU-oii, '_i ii, 
7’rt(//(V.of L( <' aiul t'onstantiiie, ch.ir; i ter ot, ‘M‘*. Tae- 
tits and nuiitarv ehafiK ter <>t the (ireeks, lo**. i>l the 
Saracens, ' oi Anil ot the Frank', “u-' 

TanmHy battle of, between the eunuch Xarses, andTotila 
king ot the (lOths m It.ih, "Ml 
Tiifi, ) //<•'', the Saracen (i\ nasty of, 1 
Tanierlnfic, his birth, reicm, and concnest', llQ->— 11^*1 
His letter to liajazet, 11 -h. Hi' conb-reiu e w ith the 
doctors ot the law, at Aleppo, 11 JO. De'e.jls and takes 
Bajazet pri'oner, ] Flow kc pt out ot F.iirope, 11 

His triumph at Samaicaml, th>,i Dies on a luarih to 
China, ll.r>. His character, i/i.v/ 

Tanrrcd the crusader, his < haractcr, lO-ti. hold 

behaMour at Con'tantmople, I'tii) 

Tarasins., sctietarv to the cuiiire'S Irene, made jvitriarch 
of Constantinnpie, hH Ihesides at, and frames the 
decrees ot, the second couix il <>t Nice, Mo. 

Tank, the Arab, his des.'ont on Sinuii, t»i9. Defeats and 
kills Rnderic the Gotliic king ot, 9iJ0. His disgrace, 
gej noj 

Tarrapima, the city of, almost destroyed by the Franks, 97. 
Tartars See S<'yihutns. 

Tartary, Eastern, conquest of, by Tamerlane, 11127 
Tatian, and his son Brocuius, destroyed by the base arts 
of Rutinus, the conhdential minister of tlie emperor 
Theodosius, 4.70, 4.71. 

Tau) us the consul, is banished by the tribunal of Chalce- 
don, .‘>27. 

Ta.rc>, how the Roman citizens were exoneratiHl from tlie 
burden of, do. Account ot those instituted by .-^ugu'tu', 
61 Increase ot, by Diocletian, HiJ How raiscil umler 
Constantine the Great, ami his successors, ‘241. Account 
of those levied by Justinian, fiJ9. 

Taucf, siege of, by Mahomet, 880. 

Tcias, the last king of the Goths, defeated and killed by 
the eunuch Narses, 708. 

7'ch'machus, an Asiatic monk, loses his life at Rome, in 
an attempt to prevent the combat ot the gladiators, 4*5d 
Tcmfile ot Jerusalem, burned, 202 Flistory of the ein. 

I>cior Julian’s attempt to restore it, 8J9, o40. 

T mugm. See Zungis ^ , 

Tej>hnce is occupied and fortified by the Panhcians, 
Tertui/tan, his pious exultation in the e\j>ecte«l dam- 
nation of all the Pagan world, 177, 17S. ^uggests deser- 
tion to Christian soldiers, 1S2, note IbL'. Hi> sU'picums 
account of two edicts of Tilierius and Marcus Antoni- 
nus, in tavour of the Christians. 

Tcifamenti, the Roman laws for regulating, 7 j 74. Codicils, 
785. 

Tetricus, a.<8umcs the cmjnre in Gaul, at the instigation 
of Victoria, 114. Betrays his legions into the hands of 
Aurehan, tbid. Is led in triumph by Aurelian, lid. 
His suljsequent history, tbid. 

Thnbor^ Mount, dispute concerning tlie light of, IIOS. 
Thanet, the island of, granted by \ortigern, as a seltlc- 
nient for his Saxon auxiliaries, iJn.i 
TAciT/Mca/entertainuients of the Romans dc'crilicd, 
Thcbaean legion, the martyrdom of, aiiocryphal, 213, iwtc 
144. __ 

Tht'tt, the Roman iaw.s relating to, 77o .■>, » >9 
T/ft'TO<w, or military go\crimients of the Greek empire, 
account of, RTb 

Thcnitstms, the orator, his encomium on religious tolera- 
tion, 7<>8. 

Theodaius, his birth and elevation to the throne of It.ily, 
6<')4. His di'graceful treaties with_ the emperor Ju'- 
tinian, and revolt against them, tJo.7, His deposi- 


tion and death, do, 

Tkeodchi'rt, king of the Franks in Au'itr.ida, joins the 
Goths in the .'irge and dcstriu tion ot Milan, to 4. In- 
vades Italy, ihui His death, d7'>. 

Thiodemir, a (lOthu* pnnee ot Spam, copy of his treaty 
of submis'-ion to the Saracens, ''22. 

I'ht'aduia, empress, her birth, and early hi'tory, dA> Ib r 
marriage with Justinian, fvX) Her tyranny, oJl Her 
virtues, ihtd Her death, fhid Her fortitude dur.ng 
the Nika sedition, tvJ4. Account ot her palace and 
gardens of Henium, *’43, *'44. FIcr pious concern lor 
the conversion of Nubia, 

Thiodorn, wife of the Greek emp'ror Thcophilus, her 
history, Sin Restored the worship ot images, Md. 
Provokes the Fauln lans to rebeilnm, ‘**>9 

TV/fWom.daughtor ot the (ireek tiiifieror Constantine IX., 
her history, S2J. 

Theodora, widow of Baklwin HI king of Jerusalem, her 
aiiventures as the concubine of Audronicus Conmeiius, 

8;o. „ - 

Theodore Angelas, despot of Epiru«, seizes Peter ot 
Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, prisoner, I'ftl. 
Pos'-trioces himself ot '1 hcs'a'oniiM, 

TAcorfiT/r acquire^! the (TOthic 'I'ptre by the n'iir«.<r<f 
hwbrf^tber I’onsmnml. H.' i_n.ira« Ur by 

find Hi' ('XiMtiition into i. / 

'Ih.' .hoo Al.iiM , hi' pi->'it‘roii' nui t.o- 

\ isigotiis in Oaut, 7.^9 C iibai-iw laics oi n s uau-,t'tyr', 


540 Is prevailed on by .Etius to join his forces against 
Attila, 54 >. Is killetl at the battle of Chalons, 544, .'4.5. 

Theiuhtiic the Ostrogoth, his Inrth and eilucation, d 4 Is 
inreed by hi» troops into a revolt .ig.iini.t the cmj*eror 
Zeno, hl5 He undertakes the conquest of Italy, ol(>. 
Retfiices and kilK Ddoacer, (il7. I' acknowledgetl king 
of \ld\y,>h/d Review ot his administration, olh His 
visit to Rome, and ciro ot the public bmiinng>, <,21. 
Ills religion, ;//,,/ Hi' remor'C, anil death, (J'Jd. 

TlinMio\ti‘poli\, the i ify of, m Anneriia, built, 717 

'J'heodoMiiS the (ire.-it, Ins di'timtum betwidi a Rom.iii 
prince and a P.irthian moii.tn h, 24 J, not, P* ! Riroy ers 
Atrica,5\5. 'I'be proyiiue of Ma>ia preserved bv Ins 
valour, ''91 Is .iS'Ot lattxl by (Jratuui U' eimx ror ot the 
East, 412. His birth aiui character, 41). His pnuleiit 
and successful conduct of the (Jothic war, U4 Dvteats 
an invasion of the Ostrogoths, 417. His treaty with 
Maximus, 42l>. His bajitisin, and edict to C't.ibli'h 
orthodox faith, 421. Purges the iity ot C onstanfiiiopie 
from Arianism, 42.3. Enforces the Nicene (io« trine 
throughout the East, ibtd Convenes a council at ( on- 
stantiiiople, 424. His mlicts against herc.'V, 42.7 K»‘- 

ceivcs the fugitive family ot V'alentiinan, and inarrus 
his M.'ter Galta, 42<>, 4 5(1. Defeats Maximus, ami visits 
Kome,43n His character, 4 !1 His lenity to the city 
ot Aiitux'h, 4»3. His cruel treatment of Thes'alornca, 
tbtd isuhmil' to the jicnance imixtsed by St Ambrose, 
for his seventy to Thessalonica, 4 4 Heston > \ .den- 
tiniaii, 437, Consults John ot I.yropolis, the hermit, 
on the intended w-ar ag.nn'it Eugenui', 4,n I)»'t<ats 
Faigenius, 4 >7, 4 JS His <leath, 4-.H Procured a 'en.i- 
tonal n’mmeiation of thcPairan religion, 441. Alx.h'lies 
Pagan rites, 442, Prohibits llie Pagan religion, 14 >. 

Thiodosms the Younger, his birth, 7i,J Is to be left 
by his lather Arcadius to the rare ot Jeziiegerd king of 
I'er'ia, ilnd His education and character, *71.) His 
marriage with Eudocia, dad. His war witii PiT«i.4, 71*1 
His pious joy on the death of John, the usurper ot the 
West, 5!9. His treaty with the Huns, .72*). llis annn-s 
defeated by Attila, 529. Is reiluced to aai’pt a jH-ai’e 
dictated by Attila, Is oppressed by the ein- 

bassit'sof Attila, 53'3. Pimbassy ot Maximin to Attila, 
dad Is pnvv to a scheme fur the assassination of 
Attila, .>5d. Attila’s embassy to him on that m casion, 
.7>h, i5.>7. His death, S'.JT. His perpiexity at the re- 
lieious feuds iietwcen Cyril and Nestonus, 785. Baiiibhes 
Ne'torius, 78rv 

Theodosius III , emperor nf Constantinople, Ml. 

TheodoMus, the father of the emperor, his Mucessful ox. 
pevlition to Bnt'iin, ‘<84 Suppresses the rtwoit (»f 
Fimius the Moor, in Ainca, 8bj. Is beheaded at Car- 
thage, .)8r). . 

Theodosius, patriarch of Alexandria, hiscompetifionwith 
Gaian, how «ief idcd, 8Ul. Hi» negotiations at the court 
of Bvz.inluim, 8o2 

Theodosius, the deacon, grand'on of the emperor Hera, 
clius, murden*d by Ins briither Constan' 11,8 8. 

Theodosius, the ioveV of Antonina, detected by Belisarius, 
877 Turns monk to escape her, ibid His death, tiTb. 

Theodohts, prt'suient of the council of Hierapolis under 
( onstantius, his ridiculous Hattery to that emiieror, 32.3. 

Theophano, wite of the Greek emperor Romanus Ii, 
poi'oiic both him and his father, 82*1. Her connection 
with Nicephorus Fhocas, tbtd. His murder, and her 
exile, 82i. 

TheophdHS,(!m\yeTor of Constantinople, 81.->. His Amonan 
war with the caliph Mota-s-sem, 542. 

Thfophilus, archbi'-hoj) ot Alexandria, destroys the temple 
of Serapis, and the Alexandrian library, 443, 444. As- 
sists the i>er!K** ution of St C hrysobtom, 5H. Fiis inveu- 

“5.7. 

• from the emperor Constan- 

. . . ■ , I . • ■ , ■ 8 unfortunate history, 815, 

Mfi 

Thcropeutir, or F2««cniaris, Mime .ircount of, P»b. 

ThermopyUr , the Strait* of, fortitied by the euiiHiror Ju». 
tiiiian, 679 , . y- i 

Thrssatonira, scvlilmn and mavsarre there, 4 a>. Cruel 
treatment of the citizens, thul. Penance of Theodosius 
for this 'I verity. 4 4. . 

ThendeUnda, urincew* of Bavaria, marntd to Authans 
king of the faimbards, 7‘2 

Thihaut, count of Champagne, engages in the fourth 
crusade, lbo4. . y, , 

Thianas the Cvppadocian, hi« revolt agam=-t the Greek 
emperor Michael IF, and cruel puni^himnt, 81.7. 

Thomas of Damavrus, hi-, exploit* against the Saracens 

when bcHitguig that city, _ 

Thomas, St., account «*r tin* I hri4ian« nf, m India, 4*8. 
PcrM-tHition of, bv the Purtugu* «<•, dad 

Jhiacc, <itate of. m the age ot the Anti-nme', *> T« coin, 
jj'id l.v the Ra'tarn®, in the nign ot Ppbu.^, 1-*.. 
’1 ),<• fiiu'tive t'Otb' i>i-tmitted to '.-ttie tli<r>- t.y the 
tut rtr'.iUt,'. h , I- r.vvag‘«i bvtlmn, 4*'7. ’1 be 

(■•’b*. “fttiesl then' Iv '1 b»'i-<if -jUb, 4jb, 4i7. 166 

i*.«UiH.iaii' trat. 'planted lUtie, 
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Thrasimund, king of the Vandals, his character,J^S'2. 

Three Chapteis, rte famous dispute concorntng, “oi 

nmndering Legtoriy the atory concerning, ot auajiicious 
veracity, li 4+6. 

Tiberius is aiiopted by Augustus, SS. Rciluces the Pan- 
nonians, 42. Reduces Cappadocia, 62, note lOl. Sus- 
picious stor^'^ of his edict in favour of the Christians, 
209 

1d>€rtus II. is invested by Justin II. as his successor in 
the empire of the J^t, 74^. His character and death, 
749. 

T imash/Sy master-general of the army under the emperor , 
Theodosius, is disgraced and exiled under Arcadius, 
506 

Timothy the Cat, conspires the murder of Protenus, arch- j 
bishop of Alexandria, and succeeds him, 789, 79t). 

Trpasa^ miraculous gift of speech bestow ed on the Catho- 
lics, whose tongues had been cut out there, 5H.5. 

king of Armenia, his character, and history, 
139. Is restored to his kingdom by Diocletian, ihid. 

Is expelled by the Per^sians, 14o. Is rcstoreil again by 
treaty between the Romans and Persians, 14^ His 
conversion to Christianity, and death, 252. 

Titus admitted to share the Imperial dignity with his 
father Vespasian, 28. Amphitheatre of, 1223. 

Togrul Begy sultan of theTurks, his reign and character, 
1008 Ho rescues the caliph of Bagdad from his ene- 
mies, 1(X»9 

Toledo taken by the Arabs under Tarik, 920. 

Tuleratiuny universal, its happy effects in the Roman 
empire, 11. What .sects the most intolerant, 77, wo/c24. 
Toleration of the Arians, 532 Of Theodonc, 622. 

Tolhusy objections to his account of the vision of Anti, 
gonus, 281, note 42. 

Totumondy son of Theodoric king of the Visigoths, 
attends hi-j father against Attila king of the Huns, 543. 
Battle of Chalons, 544, 54.5. Is acknowledged king on 
the death of his father in the field, 545, Is killed by his 
brother Theovloric, .554. 

Torture, how’ admitted in the criminal law of the Romans 
under the emperors, 2/9. 

Toiiia is elected king of Italy by the Ooth«, G09. His 
justice and moderation, 7IX). Besieges and takes the 
city of Rome, 701, 7U2. Is induced to spare Rome from 
destruction, at the instance of Belisanus, 703. Takes 
Rome again, 704. Plunders Sicily, "05. Battle of 
Tagina, 707. His death, ibid 

Tauluntdes, the Saracen dynasty of, 946. 

preferable exhibitions to the Olympic games. 

Tours, battle of, between Charles Martel and the Saracens. 
932. 

Tozandria, in Germany, is over-run and occupied by the 
Franks, 270. 

Trade, foreign, state of, 21, 22. Tax on, 242. 

TraditorSy in the primitive church, who, 21fi 

Trajan^ emperor, his conquest of Dacia, 2 His con. 
quests in the East, 3. Contrast between the characters 
of him and H.'iiiruin, ib/d. His pill.-ir deserd'ed, 1.3 
Why adopted by tho emperor Xerva, 2o His instruc- 
tions to Plinv the Younger for his conduct towards the 
Christians, 20 J. Descrijition of hi» famous bridge over 
the Danube, 644, note J12 

Trajan, count, hi» treacherous murder of Pera king of 
Armenia, 589. 

Tram, .siege of, £i9l. 

Transoxiaua, conijoeNt of, bv the M.ahometans, 8'H5, 897. 

Trarisubstantiaticn, the doctrine of, when siabli'-hed, 
la54. 

Trebtzond, the city of, taken and pliindcrerl by the Goths, 
99, pio The dukes ot, become independent on the 
Greek empire, lo77. Is yielded to the Turks, 1134. 

Tnhe’S, <ierman, distinction ot, 89 

Tnbtgtld the Ostrogoth, his rebellion in Phrvgia against 
the emperor Arcadius, 5o7, 5i'8 

T/ihontan, his genius and character, 724. Is employed 
by Justinian to reform the Cfxie ot Roman laws, ibid. 

Tribune, the office of, explaineil, 25 

Tiihute on Roman citizen?, aboli-hed, 6i) Tributes of 
tlie i»rovincos, 60,61. How collected under the empire, 
240, ii4I. 

Trinity, the mysterious doctrine of, 295. If. violently 
agitated in the schools of Alexandria, 2'*fl Three sys- 
tems of, \sri IXH:ision.s of the council of \ire concern- 
ing, i.93 Different fonTisr.fthed<-xoIogy,31J. Frauds 
used to support the doctrine of, ‘184. 

Tr/puli, the confederacy of, cruelly oppressed under the 
■ ■ ’ ■' ' 3 . 

' •. 790. 

Troops, Roman, their discipline, 4 When they first re- 
ceive pay, I6»». Cause of the difficulty in levying 
them, 23a. See Joptans, Patatmes, and PneUtrian 
hands. 

Til'll, the situation of that city, and of the Grecian camp 
»n' besn-g. rs. de'«rnbtfl, i'2J. 

'J'lUDid, Ivumaii law vl, ioo. j 


Turin, battle of, lietween Constantine the Great and the 
lieutenants ot Maxentius, 153 

Tinisund, king of the (re]n(ia?, his honourable reception 
of Alboin the Lombard, w ho had slam his son in battle, 

Tuiks, their origin, 6.80, Their primitive institutions, 
633. Their con(|ue«ts, 684 Their alliance with the 
emfieror Justinian, 084, 6'<3 Send auxiliaries to Hera- 
chus, 774. (irow powerful and licentious under the 
Saracens, 9+>. Their military character, 976 Ter- 
ror excited by their menacing Europe, 977. They 
extend themselves over A^ia, liKji. Reign of 
Mahmud the Giznevuie, I'xi* — U«57. Their man- 
ners and emigration, l()(i7. They subdue Persia, 10(J8. 
Dynasty of the Seljiikians, ibid They invade thepro- 
Vinces of the Greek empire, 1(X)9. Kefonnation of the 
Eastern calendar, lOH, They conquer Asia Minor 
loi4. Their capital city, Kice, taken by the crusaders, 
1031. The seat of gov ernmeiit removed to Iconium, 
I1142 Valour and conquests of Zenghi, 1046. Cha- 
racter of sultan Noureiidin, ibid. Conquest of Egypt, 
I047 Origin and history ot the Ottomans, 1118, Their 
first pa>sage into Europe, 1121 Th«‘ir education and 
discipline, 1139. Embab>> from, to the emperor Sigis- 
mond, 1147. Take the city of Constantinople, 1179, 
1130 

Tut pin, the romance of, by whom, and when written, 
1019, note 10. 

Tusculuni, battle of, 1195. 

Ttrelve Tables, renew' of the laws of, 717. Their seventy, 
737. How the criminal code of, sunk intodcsuse, 738. 

Tyrants of Rome, the popular conceit of the thirty, in. 
vestigated, I04. Their real number, ihid Character 
and merits, 105. Causes of their rcbeibon, ibid. Their 
violent death', ihtd 

Tyre is besieged by Saladin, 1()51. 

Tythes as«igiiPd to the clergy as well by Zoroaster as by 
Mo'cs, 77. and note 19 Were first granted to the 
church by Charlemagne, 849. 


V, i; 

fadomair, prince of the Alomanni, is sent prisoner to 
Spam by the emperor Julian, 520. His son murdered by 
the Rornans, .330 

Fatens, general of the Illyrian frontier, receives the title 
of Caj^ar from Licinius, 164. Loses his new title and 
his life, ibid. 

Fatens, the brother of the emperor Valentinian, is asso. 
ciatcd With him in the empire, ,370. Obtains froin his 
brother the Eastern portion of the empire, 371. Hii 
timidity on the revolt of Procopius, 372. His character, 
574. Is baptizcil bv Eiidoxu.s, and patronises the 
Arians, 376. D vindicated trom the charge of perse- 
cution, .377. Hi? evhet against the Egyptian monks, 
577 His. war with the Giiths, .'>«9, 390 Receives the 
suppliant Goths into tho Roman territories. 4<‘'3. His 
war with them, 4^16 Is defeated and killed at the 
b.ittle of Hadnanople, 409, 410. His eulogium by 
Libanui&, 410. 

Falens, the Arian bishop of Mursa, his crafty pretension 
to divine revelation, 'Ak. 

Falentta, a new province in Britain, settled by Theodo- 
sius. .'3S4 

yulentiui.tn I , his election to the empire, and charac^r, 
36n .A^'ociato? lii>> brother Valens with him, 370. 
Divide-* the (‘n:pirc into the Enit and IVest, and retains 
the latter, 371. His cruelty, .574. Hiscivil institutions, 
575 Hts edicts to restrain the avarice of the clergy, 
377. Cha'li-^ev the Alemanni, and fortifies the Rhine, 
.>'*0. His expedition to lllyricum, and death, 391, 392. 
Is vindicated from the charge ot iKilygamy, Slt2. 

ralentinian 11. is iiive-'tcd with the Imperial ornament 
in his mother’s arms, on the death of his father, 393, 
Is refusOil by St. .Aint.rose the privilege of a church for 
him and his mother Justina, on account of their Anan 
principles, 428 His flight from the invasion of Maxi- 
mus, 429 Is restored by the emperor Theodosius, 43o. 
His character, 4.3>, 4 }6 Hi' death, 4.36. 

Faleultman III is e«rat>li'hcd emperor of theV-est, by 
his cousin Tfieodosius the Younger, .519. L comindtcxi 
to the guardianship of his mother Pl.tcidia, ilud. Hies, 
<»n the inva'ion ot Italv by Attila. 547. Sends an em- 
liassv to Attila to purchase hi» retreat, ibid. Murders 
the patrician .Etnis, 5}‘> Kavl^hes the wife of Petro- 
nius IVlaximu'!, .5'>n Hi- dc'ath, and character, 

Falcntmmns, their roiitu.'ed ideas of the divinity of 
Je-u* Chri't, 78n, note 15. 

Valeria, empress, w'uiow of Galerius, the unfortunate fate 
of, and her mother, 16.', 16.3 

Valtriuii is electetl censor under the emperor Decius, 94. 
His elevation to the empire, and his character, 96 Is 
defeated and taken pn-oncr bv Sapor king of Pe^ia, 
lf*2. Hi' treatment, li>> His inconsistent behaviour 
toward the thri'tiaiis, 21 1 , 

VtiHaals. i>ee (iolks. ’ihcir successes in Si«u8, 52lk 
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Their expedition Into Africa under Genseric, 521. 
Their progress in Africa, 5^3, aiil They surprise 
Carthage, Tliey raise a naval hirce and invade 

Italy, 5.31. Sack of Rome, 5.32 Their naval depred.u 
tioiis on tile loast of the Mediterranean, 5J9. Their 
conversion to the Christian rchgnm, 5S0 3Sd. Perse- 
cution ot the Catiioiics, jb2. Expedition ci Belisanus 
against CTfliiner, njj, Conquest of, tioo, tij7. Their 
name and distinction lost in Africa, nt>I. Remains 
of tlieir nation still found in Germany, ibid. 

Vurunes. See Bahrain. 

Varangians of the North, origin and history of, 979. 
Varroman, tlie infant son ol the emperor Jovian, his 
history, 

Vataces, John Ducas, his long and prosperous reign at 
Nice, 1081 His character, 1090. 

Vegrlius, his remarks on the degeneracy of the Roman 
discipline at the timeof Tiieodosms the Great, 4J9. 

Veil, the siege of that city, the ara of the Roman army 
first receiving regular pay, 60. 

Venice, foundation of that “republic, .546, 547. Its infant 
state under the exarchs of Ravenna, 750. Its growth 
and prosperity at the time of the fourth crusade, 1 (Jd 3. 
Alliance with France, loG.3, 1064. Divides the Greek 
empire with the French, 1076. 

Veratius, his movie of obeying the law of the twelve 
tables respecting personal insults, 737. 

Verina, empress, the widow of Leo, deposes Zeno, 615. 
Her turbulent life, ibid. 

Verona, siege of, by Constantine the Great, 159. Battle 
of, between Stilicho the Roman general, and Alanc the 
Goth, 465. 

Verres, why his punishment was inadequate to his 
offences, 738 

Vespasian, his prudence in sharing the Imperial dignity 
with his son Titus, 28. His character, 28, 

Vestals, Roman, their number and peculiar office, 439. 
Vetranio, the Roman general in Illyricum, assumes the 
purple, and enters into an alliance with the Gaulish 
usurper Magnentius, 255. Is reduced to abdicate hia 
new dignity, 256. 

Victoria exercises the government over the legions and 
province of Gaul, 114. 

Victory, her statue and altar, in the senate-house at 
Rome, described, 440. The senate petitions the Chris- 
tian emperors to have it restored, ibuL 

Vigiluntius, the presbyter, is abused by Jerom for opposing 

... 

' from Theodosius the 
scheme for the assas* 
•cd by Attila, ibid. 
of liohsartus and his 
>r Justinian to resume 

*ne time of Homer, 20. 

• . • • ‘ted into a prophecy of 

'•i , Is the most ancient 

writer who mentions the manufacture ot silk, 6>>. 
Visigoths embrace Christianity, 5bU. Their code of laws, 
604. 

Vitalian, the Gothic chief, is treacherously murdered at 
Constantinople, 62”. 

Vitalianus, prietorian prsefect under the emperor >Iaxi- 
min, put to death by order of the senate, 68. 

Vttellius, emperor, his character, 30. 

Viterbo, battle of, 1195. 

Vitiges, general of the barbarians under Theodatus king 
of Italy, is by his troops declared king of Italy, 667. He 
besieges Belisarius in Rome, 6GS Is forced to rai.«e the 
siege, bj 2. He is besieged by Belisanus in Ravenna, 
675. Is taken prisoner in Ravenna, 67b Conforms to 
the Athanasian faith, and is honourably settled in 
Asia, ibid. His embassy to Chosroes king of Fcrsi.a, 
6S«. 

htrumiis, the architect, his remarks on the buildings of 
Rome, 4S4. 

Vizif, derivation of that appellation, 874, note 113. 
tkramc, description of that country, 93 
Uidm, king of the Huns, reduces and kills Gainas the 
Goth, 510. Is driven back by the vigilance ol the Im- 
J>erial ministers, 514. 

tlphilas, the apostle of the Goths, his pious labours, 579. 
Fropagated Ananism, 5bl. 

Vlpian, the lawyer, placed at the head of the council of 
state, under the einjicror Alexander Severus, 57. Is 
murdered by the pra'tonan guards, 59. 

law abolished the right of female inhentance, 
753, 734 How evaded, 735. 

V oituire prefers the labarura of Constantine to the angel 
of Licinius, 263, note .34 His reflections on the ex- 
lien^es uf a siege, bl 3, note 9 
Jurtigern, king ot bouth Britain, his invitation of the 
Saxons for a.'ei!tance against his eneinie', U‘3 1 

f ovti, emi«;ror ot China, ins exploits against the Hun', J 
399. ' 

anciently famous ft/r its Gothic temple. ‘R. | 

L/ban U., pvjpe, patronises Peter the Hermit in his { 


Iffoject for recovering the Holy Land, lOIS. Exhorts 
the people to a crusade, at the council of Clermont, l02b 

Irban V., pope, removes the papal court from Avignoii 
toRome, 12J1. 

Crban VI., pope, his disputed election, 1211. 

I, rsacius, master ot the offices under the emperor Valen- 
tinun, occasions a revolt of the Alemanm by his »jar- 
simony, 379. 

Ursiiinus, a Roman general, his treacherous conduct to 
Sylvanus in Gaul, 265 Is superseded in his comma-id 
over the Eastern provinces, 269, 27u. Is sent baik 
^ain to conduct the war with Persia under babiiuan, 
270. Is again disgracevl, tbid. 

Ujsini, history of the Roman family of, 1260 

Lrsului, treasurer of the eiiqnrc under Constantius, 
unjustly put to death by tlie tribunal ot Chalceaoii,327. 

L suiy. See Interest q/ inuncy. 


W 

Walachians, the present, descendants from the Roman 
settlers in ancient Dacia, 111, note 23. 

Wales is settled by British refugees from Saxon tyranny. 
607. 609, The bards of, 601^. 

Wallia is chosen king of the Goths, 500, He reduces the 
barbarous invaders of Spain, tbid. Is settled in Aqui- 
taiD, 501- 

War and robbery, their difference, 863. Evolutions ami 
military exercise of the Greeks, 960. Military iharacter 
of the Saracens, 961. Of the Franks and Latins, 962. 

Waiburton, bishop of Gloucester, his literary character, 
^9, note 71, His labours to establish the miraculous 
interruption to Julian’s building the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, 340, notes 7^ and 79. 

Wards, Roman law concerning, 732. 

Wama, battle of, between the sultan Amurath IL and 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Poland, 1163. 

Werdan, the Greek general, defeated by the Saracens at 
Aunadin, 899. 

Wheciy the average price of, under the successors of 
'wO.istantine the Great, 349, note 15. 

Whitaker, Mr., remarks on his account of the Irish 
descent of the Scottish nation, 383, note 111. 

White, Mr , Arabic professor at Oxford, character of his 
sermons at Bampton’s lecture, 932, note 30 

Wilfrid, the apostle of Sussex, his benevolent establish- 
ment at Selscy, 6US. 

William I , the Bad, king of Sicily, 1003. 

William II , the Good, king of Sicily, 1004^ 

WuidmiUs, the use ot, from whence denved, 1086. and 
note 65. 

Wine, the use of, expressly prohibited by Mahomet, 873. 

Wisdom of Solomon, when, and by whom that book was 
written, 2 l 4. and note 21 

Woludwmr, great prince of Russia, marries Anne, daugh. 
ter of the emperor Romanus, 958« Ihs conversion to 
Christianity, }^4. 

Women, m hereditary monarchies, allowed to exerci-e 
sovereignty, though intapable of subordinate state 
offices, 57. How treated by the Roman civil laws, 
729 The Voconuin law', how evaded, 735. Are not 
cxcludeil from Paradise by Mahomet, 873 

JVocship oj image.-,, when introduced, 834. Opposition to 
It, 835. Justified by pope Gregory II , bob. Sanc- 
tioned by the second council of Nice, 845, 846. 


X 

XcnopAow.his description of the desert of Mesopotamia,353. 
Xerxes, the situation of his bridge of boats for passing 
ov er to Europe, pouited out, 223. 


Y 

Yermuk, battle of, between the Greeks and the Saracens, 
904. 

Yezdigf'rd, king of Persia, his reign thea>ra of the fall ot 
the babsanian nasty, and of the religion of Zoroaster. 
896. 

Yeznl, caliph of the Saracens, 888. 


Z 

Zabergan invades the F-a^teni empire with an array of 
Bulgarians, 711. repulsed by Belisanus, 

Zachary, pronuuiires the'dc{M>sition of t'hildcric 

kmg of Frai.ee, and the apjiointment ol Pepin to suc- 
cecil him, >>42. 

Zaito, brotlu^nf Gelimcr the Vandal usurjM r, romjuers 
bardiiiia, U), H rci ailed to assist his brother, ihtd. 
kideii, 

Zera, a eity oti the S<Iavunian coast, rctiuced by the 
crusaders for tlit republic of \vmcc, R.;rj5. 



I • 
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Zmghi, sultan, h s valour and conquests, 

Zeiii), emperor ot the tlist, receives a surrender of the 
r ■ ■ ' ’ * Western empire, from the 

■: I ' vicissitudes of his iite and 

. ■ . 'I i . , 790. 

Zenobta, queen of Palmyra, her character and history, 
11-t— 118. 

Zingis, first emperor of the Moguls and Tartars, parallel 
between him and AttiU, king of the Huns, 527. His 
proposal for improving his conquests in China, 530. 
H.S birth and early military exploits, 1112. His laws, 
0td. His invasion of China, 1113. Of Carisme, Trans- 
oxtana, and Persia, ibtd. His death, 1114 
Zizam, a noble Sarmatian, is made king of that nation by 
the emperor Constantius, 267. 


Zubet'r, the Saracen, his bravery in the invasion of Afr.c 
914. 

Zoe, first the concubine, becomes the fourth wife of the 
emperor the philosopher, 819. 

Zoe, wife of Komanus IIC and Michael IV. empero.s, 
822, 823. 

Zoroaster, the Persian prophet, his high antiquity, 75, 
notel. Abridgment of his theology, 75. Provides for 
the encouragement of agriculture, 76. Assigns titlies 
to the pne>ts, 77, note 19 

Zoatmus^ his representation of the oppression of the iustraJ 
contribution, 242, 

ZuinglmSi the Reformer, his conceptions of the Eucha- 
rist, 971. 

Zurich, brief history of that city, 1189. 


THE END, 
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